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INTO  THE 


ORIGIN    AND   ANTIQUITY   OF   LETTERS, 


Er  THE 


ABBOT  ANSELM, 


Member  of  tlie  Royal  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles  Lettres  at  Pari^ 


"VJ  OTNYITIISTANDING  it  would  be  a  concern  of  no 
X^  small  iiiiportunce,  to  be  capable  of  righlly  iiiloriiiiii^' 
yoti,  at  w  liat  particular  time  liie  art  of  wrtlin^,  or  iisf  uf  IH- 
ttrs,  was  first  found  out ;  yet  1  must  injicr.uousiy  acluiow- 
Icdije  my  insuHiciency  to  resolve  so  ubstruse,  so  iii\>tprious 
a  secret.  All  that  1  shall  pretend  to  is,  to  colUcI,  out  of 
various  conjectures,  those  opinions  on  so  critical  atopic,  to 
whicbsonje  of  the  most  learned  and  judicious  anti(iudri;i:i& 
havcpaiil  a  more  tluin  ordinary  deference  and  ret,rar(l. 

Notliins  doubtless  could  he  of  (greater  service  ;  nothing 
could  possibly  be  moie  entertaining  to  hiinuin  life,  than  an 
ability  of  recollecting  what  was  past,  and  of  giving  an  ebl^i- 
bliahid  hein^-,  as  it  were,  to  the  sontiments  of  the  soul,  by 
virtue  «  hereof,  we  might  transmit  the'ji  down  to  the  latest 
posterity,  without.ihe  least  variation. 

This,  one  would  imagine,  indeed,  nature  might  have 
prouipled  mankind  to  have  accoinplislied  ;  and  yet,  it  must 
be  allnwcd,  it  v^a5  an  arduous  tiisk,  a  discovery  of  t.'ie  last 
importance. 

\Ve  arc  sensible,  however,  as  profound  as  the  secret  was, 
it  has  been  found  out ;  and  it  is  self  evident,  tl.at  custom, 
from  its  being  first  brought  to  light,  not  only  received,  but 
established  and  confirmed  it. 

Such  authors  as  give  the  least  antirjuify  at  ail  to  the  m- 
ventionof  letters,  ascribe  the  honour  ot  it  to  Moses.  Otiiers, 
liowevttr,  will  not  admit  that  it  could  ever  possiblv  be  disco- 
vered by  any  human  penetration,  by  any  dint  of  thought, 
how  profound,  how  deep  soever;  anil  for  that  reiison  give 
God  alone  the  glory  of  it ;  and  peremptorily  insist,  that  the 
kno^^  ledge  of  letters  had  never  been  found  out  lo  the  final 
dissolution  of  all  things,  had  not  the  .'Mmigjity  condescenilcd 
to  have  written  the  decalogue,  or  ten  coniniandnients,  on 
two  tables  of  stone,  with  his  own  right  hand,  in  which  was 
mierspersed  (as  they  very  shrewdly  observe)  all  the  letters  in 
guueral  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet/ ^c  tetiyvub/^xceptvd. 


And  on  what  reasons  th;;f  conjecture  is  grounded,  weshall 
reniaik  by  the  hjc;  though  we  cair.iot  allow  them  to  be 
conclusive 

Th-.is  far  we  will  admit,  in-lred,  that  the  iirt  of  letters 
v.-aiknown  oiily  by  a  few.and  hut  vtry  lillle  pYactised  before 
the  law  was  delivered  to  iMoses  iii>on  Moiini  Sinr.i ;  and  wo 
will  farther  admit,  that  divers  n;iti<nis  have  been,  time  iiunie- 
niorial,  without  it  ;  and  t!iish;is  been  I  he  main,  if  not  the  solo 
occasion  of  (Jiosecoufused  and  al)Mnd  accoinils  that  we  find 
not  only  in  the  anticnt  stories  of  lliose  nations,  but  in  the 
religion  and  geneal'>gics  of  their  goili. 

'I'iiese  concessions,  however,  are  no  convincing  e^idence, 
that  the  art  of  letters  was  altogether  uuknown,  that  Mo>cs 
bad  no  inanuscripts,  no  hisloriei.l  memoirs  in  his  custody, 
which  had  been  preserved,  as  an  in\alua()!e  treasure,  wilh 
the  utnuibt  care  and  circumspection,  in  the  fatuities  of  his- 
predecessors. 

Now  those  who  peremptorily  assert,  thai  the  art  of  lett^frs 
was  a  human,  and  not  a  divine  invention,  and  that  we  are 
indebted  to  the  superior  knowledge  and  profound  penefra« 
tion  of  Moses  for  that  inestimable  blessing,  produce  the  fob 
lowing  arguments  lo  strerjglhen  iheir  coojecturct 

Moses,  say  they,  never  (piotes  any  book  prior  lo  his  law  ;■ 
that  not  the  least  hint  is  given  either  of  letters,  or  the  ait 
of  writing  in  inch  places,  where,  Ir.ul.  it  been  discovered  at 
all,  due  notice  bad  donhilcss  been  taken  of  if;  and  agaii^; 
that  if  the  conimeuiorationof  iV)rmergreat'and  heroic  actioiij 
had' been  pre.erved,  such  memoirs,  or  hij-toricai  accoi'.nti 
coukriiave  been  transmitted  to  llieir  descendaul*  no  oihcr» 
wise  than  by  word  of  moiiih ;  o',  in  other  terms,  by  orul 
tradition. 

If ow  plausible,  or  how^  convincing  soever,  this  argument 
may  possibly  be  to  the  abettors  of  that  opinion,  l  shall  m  t 
take  upon  nic  to  determine  ;  yet  there  are  some  very  ennuet.t 
and  learned  aiktiquariaas,  who  strenuously  opgoM  it;  und^n* 
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sisl  lliat  Moses  liiiiisc'lf  lias  qnoleil  a  liooW  niiterior  fobisown 
I'fiitalciitli ;  for  in  the  xxi.  cliiipterof  tiis  book  of  Numbers, 
(iifler  liavinj;  eiveii  a  j-iicciiict  account  of  llie  several  pl.ices 
wlierc  llie  cbildreti  of  Israel  had  pilcbed  their  tents  in  the 
■  Aviltlenic-ss,  which  was  before  Moab,)  he  proceeds  thus: 
"  Wlierefore,  it  is  said  in  the  Book  o!  the  Wars  of  the  l^ord, 
vhat  he  did  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  in  the  brooks  of  Anion  and 
lit  the  stream  of  the  brooks  that  !{m'(li  down  to  the  dwelling 
<if  Ar,  and  lieth  upon  tlie  border  of  Moab." 

Now,  though  it  innst  be  granted,  that  many  of  the  raost 
■judicious  literati  are  nincii  divided  in  their  opinions  concer- 
liin;;  tliattreatise,<is  beiji^a  uork,of  which  but  very  few  liave 
the  least  transient  idea  ;  yet  St.  Austin  imagines,  in  his  com- 
Iiienlaries  on  the  bookof  Numbers, that  it  was  not  tlie  conipo- 
silioii  eitherofany  patriarch  or  prophet,  but  written  by  those 
very  nations  themselves  that  had  been  conquered  by  their 
enemies,  and  looked  upon  that  «ar  so  falal  to  them,  as  lo 
ileserve  the  titlethat  itboro.  And  then  tliattfieatiiulliorKoes 
><>n,  and  tcllsus,  that  when  Moses  makesmeiitionof  that  book 
Jie  bestows  no  greater  authority  upon  it,  than  St.  Paul  has 
fjiveii  to  a  Grecian  poet,  when  he  had  quoted  a  short  passage 
from  his  works  ;  tliis  however,  riot\\ilhstandinj{llie gloss  that 
is  put  upon  it,  is  in  our  humble  opinion,  a  self  evident  proof, 
that  treatise  was  written  long   bi'foie  the  birth  of  Moses. 

Furthermore,  those  who  insist,  that  we  are  indebted  to 
Closes  for  the  invention  of  letters,  pretend,  that  not  the  least 
•wotice  is  taken  of  this  art,  in  divers  circumstances  of  such 
moment  and  importaiici',  as  that,  had  liicre  (>£Lnany  prior 
knowledge ofit,  it  is  highly  probablo  they  would  have  been 
committed  to  writing.  When  Abraham,  say  they,  sentEii- 
t'zerinlo  Mesopotann'a.to  settle  and  adjust  the  marriage  arti- 
cles between  Isaac  and  Itehekah,  not  one  line  was  written  ; 
110  credentials  had  that  faithful  servant  t^)  show  from  his  mas- 
ter, even  on  so  solemn  an  occasion.  Again,  say  these  ad- 
\Vocates  for  Moses,  when  Isaac  had  those  wells  dug  up, 
ivjjich  the  Philistines  had  tilled  with  earth  and  stones  ;  wo 
iiave  nn  other  account  (\f  that  remarkable  occurroiice  than 
this,  that  after  they  were  opened  by  his  orders,  he  gave  Iheni 
the  same  names  that  his  fntlier  had  done  before  him.  A';ain, 
Bay  they,  wheii  the  patriarch  Jacob  had  erected,  at  Bethel, 
the  stone  which  he  had  made  use  of  as  a  pillow,  iii  comme- 
inDiatiou  of  his  vision  in  that  place,  there  is  not  the  least 
aceount  of  any  inscription  having  been  made  upon  it. 

Once  more,  when  Joseph's  Brethren,  say  they,  went  down 
into  l".gypt,as  we  tiiul  it  recorded  in  the  xlii.  chapter  of  Ge- 
nesis ;  and  when  Joseph  sent  forhis  dearly  beloved  brotlicr 
Benjamin,  as  we  find  that  affectionate  circumstance  fold  in 
the  xliii.  chapter  of  the  same  book,  not  a  word  was  written 
cither  from  the  son  to  the  father,  or  rke  verm.,  on  so  momen- 
tous an  occasion.  And,from  this  presumption, the  admirers 
of  Mows  infer,  that  letters,  or  the  use  of  writing,  was  not 
known  in  those  days  ;  but,  with  submission,  those  plausible 
aignments  seem  to  me  to  be  no  ways  conclusive. 

Job  lived,  it  is  universally  allowed,  long  before  Moses  had 
any  existence  ;  and  his  history  must,  in  all  probability,  have 
bei.>n  written  ion^f  before  Moses  composed  his  Pentateuch. 

Some,  however,  deny  that  the  last  conjecture  is  just;  for 
if  that  had  been  matter  of  fact,  say  they,  Moses  would  never 
liave  omitted  such  an  illustrious  example  of  patience  to  the  in- 
cessant murmurs  and  com  plaints  of  his  di:iContented  Israelites; 
nay,  farlher,  it  is  imagined,  that  Job  laboured  under  his  se- 
vere afflictions,  even  at  that  verv  time,  when  the  Israelites 
were  umler  Egyptian  bondage;  for  there  is  not  so  much  as 
one  word  mentioned  cither  of  the  law  or  of  the  prophets,  in 
the  long  dialogues  which  passed  bel  ween  Job  and  his  most 
miserable  coDiforter«,  styled  his  friends;  neither  is  there, 
indeed,  the  least  hint  concerning  the  one  or  the  other, 
Ihroiighoutihe  long  conference  w  Inch  God  Almighty  vouch- 
safed to  hold  will)  that  most  nvright,tliongh  distressed  prince. 

To  the  above  allegation  our  reply  is  this ;  It  would  be  very 
-presumptuous  to  fix  the  time  when  that  history  was  written, 
or  by  whom  ;  thougii  it  be  received  as  canonical,  and  conse- 
quently as  composed  by  divine  inspiration.  For  it  is  mere 
•  c<»njecture,aiur  nothing  more,  that  some  ascribe  it  to  iloscs  j 


some  again  to  the  proi^iel  Isaian  ;  and  others  with  more  prn- 
bability  of  king  Solomon,  ^VlK),it  is  well  known,was  ihorougli- 
ly  versed  in  dialogical  discoveries  aud  prudential  maxims. 

It  is  universally  allowed,  likewise,  that  he  was  master  of 
the  most  sublime  poetry,  and  no  stranger  to  the  style  of  the 
Arabians,  as  may  rationally  be  presumed  from  hisconverv*- 
tion  with  the  queen  of  Sheba. 

If  cannot,  I  think,  be  fairly  denied,  however,  but  that  Jo6 
was  acqu3inted  with  the  art  of  writing,  or  the  use  of  let- 
ters and  the  various  methods,  that  in  his  time  were  made  use 
of  in  engraving  on  both  lead  and  slone  : — for  in  the  xix. 
chapter  of  that  book  is  the  following  very  remarkable  expos- 
tulation ;  "  Oh  that  my  v/ords  were  now  written  !  Oh  (hat 
"  they  were  printed  in  a  book  I  'J'hat  they  were  graven  with 
"  an  iron  pen  and  lead  in  the  rock  for  ever!" 

Now  he  could  not,  doubtless,  have  talked  in  this  style,  or 
expressed  himself  in  such  direct  terms,  had  the  use  of  fetter.'!, 
or  the-  art  of  writing,  been  absolutely  uukiuiwii  in  hisdavs. 
But  to  proceed  : — The  kuowled;<e  of  this  art  must  needs 
be  very  aulient ;  since  the  apostle  St.  Ju'le  takes  particular 
notic(f  of  the  book  of  Enoch,  who  was  the  seventh  natriarch 
after  Adam,  aud  prophesied  of  these,  says  the  inspired  pen- 
man, that  is  to  say,  of  those  false  teachers,  itgaiiist  whom  ho 
had  before  pronounced  his  anathema,  in  the  11th  verse; 
"  Woe  !  unto  them,says  he  ;  for  they  have  gone  in  the  way  of 
"  Cain,  and  ran  greedily  after  the  error  of  Balaam  for  reward, 
"  and  perished  in  »he  gainsaying  of  Core."  And  after  tlii.s, 
he  quote's  the  following  very  remarkable  passage  from  the 
Book  of  Enoch,  in  the  14th,  1.5lh,  and  lOtli  verses;  "  And 
"  Enoch  also,  the  seventh  from  Adam,  prophesied  of  these; 
"  saying,  Behold  !  the  Lord  cometh  with  ten  thousand  of  his 
"  saints,  to  execute  judgment  upon  all,  and  to  convince  all 
"  that  are  ungodly  among  them,  of  all  their  ungodly  deeds, 
"  which  they  have  ungodly  committed,  and  of  all  their  hard 
"  speeches,  w  hich  ungodly  sinners  have  spoken  against  him. 
"  I'liese  arc  murmurcrs,  coiuplainers,  walking  after  their 
"  own  lusts ;  and  their  mouth  speaking  great  swelling  words, 
"  having  men's  persons  in  admiration,  because  of  advantage. 
And  Tertullian  is  of  opinion  that  the  hook  of  Lnoch  was  ei- 
ther preserved  in  the  ark,  or  restored  by  Noali,  who  was 
perfectly  well  acqiiainfetl  with  the  coulei-.ts  of  it. 

Now  though  we  are  ready  to  acknowledge  that  the  book 
of  Enoch,  thus  quoted  by  St.  Jude,  is  not  canonical ;  yet  we 
Imnibiy  conceive,  it  is  a  proof  sufficient  for  our  present  pur- 
pose ;  since  it  is  agreed,  that  not  only  that  book,  but  divers 
others,  cited  in  the  Book  of  Kings,  were  not  received  eiiler 
by  the  Jews  or  Christians  [as  St.  Austin  assures  us]  as  cano- 
nical, for  no  other  reason,  out  because  they  were  so  very  an- 
ficiit;  because  many  faults  might  probably  have  crept  into 
them  throu'jh  the  succession  of  aces.  And  lastly,  because  we 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  assured,  tliat  they  were  "the  authentic 
works  of  those  holy  nien  w  hose  names  they  bear. 

As  this  book  in  particiilar,however,  as  well  as  divers  others, 
are  (luoted  by  the  inspir-jd  penmen  of  the  sacred  scriptures, 
it  cannot  fairly  be  denied,  out  that  they  arc  very  old  ;  aud 
from  thence  we  conceive,  it  may  justly,  be  coiicinded,  fliat 
the  use  of  letters,  or  the  art  of  writing  was  well  known 
before  the  publication  of  the  Pentateuch  by  Moses. 

Jospphus assures  us,thaf  we  are  beholden  to  the  children  of 
Seth  for  the  science  of  astrology  ;  and  becaiKe  Adam  had 
given  them  previous  notice,  that  the  world  "  oiild  in  time  |)e 
dissolved  by  water  and  fire,  they  were  so  solicitous  lest  their 
favourite  science  should  be  lost,  before  men  might  have  sufli- 
cient  time  to  become  masters  of  it, that  they  were  determined 
fo  erect  two  columns  or  pillars,  one  of  brick,  and  the  other 
of  stone,  on  each  of  which  the  learning  they  had  acnuired  was 
accurately  engraven ;  that  iu  case  the  deluge  should  destroy 
the  former,the  latter,  howcver,migln  possibly  stand  itsgroiind, 
and  transmit  to  posterity  those  useful  apd  important  articles, 
which  they  had  inscribed  upon  it  with  such  unwearied  dili- 
gence and  application.  And  to  this  aLCouiitJoscplius  adds, 
that  in  his  time  one  of  those  pillars  was  actually  to  be  seen 
in  Syria. 
Though  there  are  some  learned  men,  who  deny  this  to  be 
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rnWi;r  of  fact  because  it  is  vory  uncertain  wlielber  tliecliil- 
dieii  of  Setli  were  ever  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  or  not ;  yet  it 
proves  lliiis  far,  that,  even  from  that  time  the  art  of  engrav- 
ing, or  inscription,  was  in  some  measure  known  ;  tliou^jh 
not  carried  lo  that  pitch  of  V)erfRCtion,  it  atlerwards  was, 
in  tlie  land  of  Rsypt. 

Vossius  proi)ose!i...the  following  ^hrew(l  question  ;  If  jhe 
use  of  letters,  or  the\irt  of  writinf,',  says  he,  had  not  l>^en 
liPijwn  before  the  decalogue  was  delivered  to  Moses,  which 
way  could  the  Israelites  have  read  the  law,  as  they  were 
obiiged  to  do  by  divine  command. 

Th'isc  who  insist  that  !Vloses  was  the  tirst  inventor  of  let- 
ters, argue  from  w  hat  St.  Austin  asserts,  that  Moses  appointed 
masters  to  teach  them. 

But  we  freely  appeal  here  to  the  impartial  and  unprejudiced 
reader,  whether  such  a  weal;  answer  as  that,  is  sutf.cicnily 
convincing  against  Vossius"  inqiiuy  ?  and  wliclher  those 
masters,  whom  St.  Austin  supposes  only  to  be  ai)pointed  by 
Moses,  bo  .'.ly  proof  at  all,  that  there  were  no  such  things  as 
characters,  nor  any  such  art  as  that  of  writin;,',  known  before 
the  two  tables  of  stone  were  ensravcd  by  the  iinjjcr  of  God ; 
er  indeed,  before  Moses  himself  was  born  7 

And  forasmuch  as  all  the  people  were  obliged,  iw>t  only  to 
read  the  law,  but  to  transcribe  it  likc\yise,  a  great  many 
masters  must  inevitably  be  m  anted  for  the  inst  rnct  ion  of  every 
man,  as  they  are,  even  at  this  day,  absolutely  necessary  to 
«iualify  mankind  for  the  most  easy  sciences,  and  for  such 
atJairs  as  are  of  the  least  moment  and  importance. 

All  that  can  be  said  in  short,  amounts  to  no  more  than 
this  :  namely,  That  the  use  of  letters  was  but  very  little 
known  amongst  a  nation,  whose  principal  employment  was 
Jinsbandry,  and  who  were  unacquainted  with  any  other  pro- 
I'ession  than  that  of  a  shepherd. 

It  is  an  established  notion  amongst  the  Greeks,  that  they 
nrc  indebted  to  the  Phccnicians  for  1  heir  knowledge  of  letters. 
Ileredotus  assures  us,  that  the  lonians  gave,  the  title  of 
Diphtheria  to  all  their  books,  because  they  were  written 
upon  goat  skins ;  iiiid  that  they  called  all  letters  Phosnician, 
because  it  was  a  received  opinion  amongst  them,  that  one 
Cadnnis  had  brought  thein  out  of  the  country  of  Phoenicia. 
And  here  we  cannot  forbear  introducing  the  subseciucut  beau- 
tiful passage,  extracted  from  Lncans'  Pharsalia  ; 

"  V\i<:en\cc%,primi,-  fanifT  si  crcrh'tur,  ausi 
"  Man'siiritm  riiili  Init  voccm signnre  figurif  ; 
"  'Smidiimjinmineas  Memphis  touterirr  hiblos 
"  Ifnvernt ;  tt  siiris  tavfiim  vohierisquc feraqtte 
"  Sciilptaque  seniuhant  magicas  animalia  lingitas." 

Thus  accurately  paraphrased  by  the  late  ingenious 
Mr.  P.owE : 

V  Phaniciant  first,  if  antient  fame  be  true, 
"  The  sacred  mystery  of  'etters  knew : 
"  They  first,  by  sound,  by  various  lines  design'd, 
"  Kxprcss'd  the  meaning  of  (he  thinking  mimi  ; 
"  The  povr'r  of  words  by  figures  rude  convcy'd, 
"  And  useful  science  everlasting  made." 

From  this  passage  it  is  evident,  that  the  Egyptians,  long 
before  the  common  way  of  writing  was  found  out,  were  ac- 
customed to  inscribe  upon  rocks  the  figures  of  a  great  variety 
of  brutes,  a  dumb  sort  of  langua.ije,  to  M'hich  arbitrary  mean. 
i:ig3  were  ascribed. 

1    Moreover,  Quintus  Curtius,  having  occasion  to  expatiate 
on  the  celebrated  city  of  Tyre,  assures  us  that  the  Phoenici- 
.  ans  were  the  first  inventors  of  Letters,  and  the  first  *Lai  ever 
'.communicated  the  knowledge  of  them  to  others. 

However,  wliether  that  be  absolutely  fact  or  not,  it  must 


be  allowed,  that  letters  were  very  antient  among  them,  for 
Tully  peremptorily  insists,  that  (ireece  Iiad  Poets  before  Ho- 
mer ;  and  Kusebius  gives  us  a  long  catalogue  oriistof  nu- 
tient  authors,  whose  works  were  never  transmitteu  down  to 
us  i  such,  for  instance,  as  Linus,  Philanion,  Thamirus,  Am- 
phion,  Orpheus,  Musahus,  Epiaienides,  and  divers  others  too 
tedious  here  to  enumerate. 

Tliose  letters,  which  Cadmus  bad  taught  the  Greeks,  were 
carried,  as  is  supposed,  into  Italy  by  one  Kvander,  an  Arca- 
dian. And  thereupon  Petrus  Crinitus,  who  flotirislied  in  the 
year  1304,  and  was  pupil  to  one  Politiauus,  in  his  poems  on 
education;  and  Lllilus  Giraldus,  who  lived  in  the- Idth 
century,  and  Vossius  likewise,  quote  the  following  verses 
which  were  (oundin  an  old  manuscript;  uamcly, 

"  Primus  Hebraas  Moses  rxaravtt  Litems  ; 
"  HUnte  Phnnices  sagaci  condirlermtt  Atticas  ; 
"  Qvas  Laiini scriptitamus edidit  Nicoittata," 

That  is  to  say,  Moses  was  the  inventor  of  the  Hebrew 
characters ; 

The  Phoenicians  taught  the  Greeks  their  letters  ; 

And  Nicostrata  (who  was  the  motherof  Evander)  was  tlie 
first  that  introduced  them  amongst  the  Italians. 
_  \Vc  are  assured  likew  ise,  by  Pliny,  that  Cadnins  bestowed 
sixteen  letters,  or  characters,  upon  the  Greeks;  that  the 
antient  Ionic  letters,  bore  a  near  resemblance  to  those  made 
use  of  by  the  Pluenicians,  and  that  those  Ionic  characters 
were  nearly  the  same  with  those  made  use  of  by  the  Latins. 

And  Scahger.inhis  Critical  Remarks  on  Ensebius,  peremp-' 
torily  asserts,  that  the  Assyrian  and  Phcenician  letters  bear 
a  very  near  affinity  to  the  Samaritan  characteis,  which  were 
made  use  of  by  the  Jews  in  general,  before  the  Babylonish 
captivity. 

lint  be  flint  as  it  may,  we  may  boldly  assert,  that  tlie 
knowledge  of  letters  was  very  antient  in  Egypf.  If  we  may 
credit  Diodorus  Siculus,  he  tells  us,  that  the  Egyptians  laid 
claim  to  that  grand,  that  important  invention,  which  some 
insist  was  beyond  the  power  of  man  to  contrive  (as  we  have 
hinted  before  ;)  but  then  they  themselves  acknowledge,  that 
it  was  long  after  Ihey  had  made  use  of  living  animals  to  ex- 
press their  thoughts. 

That  the  art  of  writing  was  very  antient  amongst  them,  is 
very  evident ;  for  Tacitus  informs  us,  that  one  Germanicus 
paid  a  visit  to  antient  Thebes,  where  inconteslible  marks  of 
its  former  grandeur  and  opulency  were  even  then  to  be  read 
in  Egyptian  chaiacters.cngravcd  on  obelisks  for  that  purpose. 
On  them  were  inscribed  the  several  important  articles  here 
under-mentioned  ;  namely,  first,  the  tribute  which  was  an- 
nually paid  by  the  inhabitants;  secondly,  the  weight  of 
their  gold  and  silver;  thirdly,  the  number  of  their  horses 
and  their  arms;  fourtiilv,  the  ivory  and  perfumes  that  were 
peculiarly  devoted  to  ifie  service  of  their  temples;  and  last- 
ly, the  taxes  or  imposts  that  were  laid  on  all  kinds  of  ^raiu 
in  particular,  and  on  every  commodity  in  general,  either 
imported  or  exported. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  he  coidd  notread  them  himself, 
but  they  were  explained  to  him  by  an  autient  priest ;  for, 
according  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  none  but  the  Egyptian  priests 
could  interpret  such  inscriptions. 

Now  all  this  is,  in  our  humble  opinion,  a  proof,  beyond  all 
contradiction,  of  the  great  antiquity  of  the  use  of  letters 
and  the  art  of  inscriptions. 

To  conclude  :  VVe  are  assured  by  Valerius  Maximus,  that 
Pythagoras,  when  he  visited  Egypt,  made  liiaiself  master  of 
their  cnaracters,  by  the  instruction  of  more  I'gvptian  priests 
than  one;  and  that  having  consulted  several  books,  which 
•.^•ere  intrusted  to  their  care,  lie  found  the  history  of  a  great 
Humber  of  ages  comprehended  iu  them. 
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A  S  all  Tanguagcs  in  g:encral  have  tlieir  infancy,  (heir 
U"JL  nonage,  mid  their  state  of  perfection,  like  llie  polite 
arts  and  sciences,  to  the  knowledge  whereof  we  attain  in 
process  of  time,  and  by  slow  degroes ;  so  by  the  same 
jiliiw  and  almost  imperceptible  gradations,  they  lose  tlieir 
f)ristine  beauties;  they  firde,  tliey  droop,  they  dcciiy,  till  at 
jenjfth  tliey  sink  into  perpetual  oblivion. 

This  is  a  truth  too  self  evident  to  be  denied  j  for  the  Go- 
thic language,  to  which  llie  English  tongue  owes  its  exis- 
tence, IS  now  no  more,  and  altogether  unknown  ;  and  the 
iV.ixoM,  which  succeeded  it,  is  grown  so  obsolete,  so  darkly 
•expressed  and  hard  to  l)c  understood  ^  that  only  a  few  of 
our  liritish  Virtuosi,  whose  taste  or  genius  naturally  leads 
fheni  to  make  their  researches  into  the  Arcana  of  antiquity, 
can  form  the  least  adequate  idea  of  its  beauties. 

However,  notwithstanding  we  natives  of  Rif^land  owt  our 
mother  tongm  to  the  Goths;  yet  the  antient  Britons,  our 
truly  heroic  ancestors,  who  were  first  possessed  of  these 
happy  islands,  spoke  a  language  widely  difl'ereiit  from  ours, 
before  they  were  conquered  hy  JitlinsCo'sar,  being  a  people 
we  now  call  the  Welsh,  and  may  with  propriety  enough,  be 
kiokeduponby  us  as  the  Aborigines  of  Britain;  since  C;f:sAR 
himself  acknowledges  in  the  Hfih  book  of  his  universally  ad- 
mired commentnries,  "  that  they  were  the  inhabitants  at  its 
interior  parts:"  and  the  language,  whiehwas  lirst  spokei 
there,  had  a  quite  ditVerent  origin  from  ours ;  though  from 
whence  it  had  its. source  we  confess  ourselves  at  a  loss  tc 
determine. 

"No  sooner,  however,  had  CtrsTrnnd  the  Romans  in  general 
abandoned  the  British  islands,  but  our  ancestors,  in  their 
distress,  gave  an  invitation  to  the  Saxons  to  aid  and  assist 
(heiB,  against  the  Scots  and  Picts,  who  had  not  only  greatly 
harassed  and  perplexed  them,  but  had  actually  invaded 
their  country. 

By  the  assistance  of  the  Saxons,  it  is  true,  those  enemies, 
whose  too  frequent  incursions  thcv  so  much  dreaded,  were 
totally  defeated  ;  but  then,  soon  al'tcr  that  glorious  conquest 
was  gained,  those  false  friends,  whom  they  so  highly  respect- 
ed and  caressed^  played  the  UDgrtttsfnl  part  >  and  not  only 


turned  their  arms  upon  their  benefactors,  but  were  so  suc- 
cessful intheir  ticacherous  proceedings,  that  the  unconquered 
part  of  those  Britons  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  flying 
to  the  mountains  of  Wales  lor  shelter  and  protection,  inso- 
much that  the  Wtlsh  Iniiquitge  was  no  longer  understood  in 
these  our  British  islands;  and  the  Saxun  only  universally 
prevailed. 

It  is  morally  impossible  to  tntce  out  ths  form  of  that  Ian- 
guage,  when  it  was  first  introduced  into  England,  that  is  to  • 
say,  so  far  back  as  the  year  4u0 ;  for  at  that  time,  the  Saxons 
were  a  people  so  barbarous,  so  illiterate,  and  artless,  that 
sonic  of  our  antiquarians  have  much  doubted  whether  they 
ever  had  any  established  alphabet  for  the  instruction  of 
their  youth.  Neither  have  we  any  just  grounds  to  imagine, 
that  they  ever  made  any  considerable  proficiency  in  the 
study  of^  the  arts  and  sciences,  till  an  hundred  and  thirty 
years  afterwards  i  at  which  time  St.  Austin  came  amongst 
them  with  the  praiseworthy  view  of  prevailing  on  titem,  if, 
possible,  to  embrace  the  Christian  faitli ;  and  met  wiih  sucr 
cess  beyond  his  warmest  expectations. 

After  this  their  happy  conversion,  indeed,  they  began  to< 
apply  their  minds  to  study,  and' by  slow  degrees  improved; 
themselves  in  polite  literature;  insomuch,  that  about  one 
hundred  and  thirty  years  afterwards,  one  bishop  Eadffide, 
w  10  ivas  at  that  time  universally  admired  for  his-unati'ictiyl 
piety  and  sanctity  of  manners,  wrote  a  well  received  com- 
"U'nt  )n  the  inspired  writings. of  the  four  most  holy  tsau- 
tfelisls. 

In  the  year  871,  Alfred  tlu  Gretit  o^me  to  the  crown  of 
England,  when  the  Danes  were  in  the  very  heart  of  liis 
dominions,  and  all  the  sea-ports  were  filled  with  their  fleets. 
After  divers  battles  with  various  success,  finding  himseitxt 
last  overpowered  by  numbers,  he  was  reduced  to  tlia  ne- 
cessity of  dismissing  his  very  attendants «  and  having  com- 
mitted his  wife  and  children  to  the  care  of  some  ot  his 
most  loving  and  loyal  subjects,  he  went  in  di.^guise  to.tb*- 
little  island  o(  At helney,  in  the  county  o(  Somcntt]  aud  tb«5«- 
lived  concealed  for  some  years. 
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During  that  long  inlerre!jniim,  as  he  was  not  only  one  of 
1he  greatest  and  most  pious  princ«'s  upon  earth,  but  the  best 
scholar  of  tlie  age  in  whicli  he  lived ;  it  is  a  received  opi- 
nion and  in  all  probability  it  was  fact,  that  he  translated  the 
Saxon  Homilies  m  that  rural  recess,  and  composed  divers 
otiier  books  of  devotion  for  the  religious  improvement  of 
Lis  subjects,  which  were  soon  published  after  iiis  happy  re- 
storation, though  not  with  his  majesty's  name  pretixed. 

In  the  year  900  we  are  informed,  that  a  translation  of 
the  Gotpeft  made  its  first  appearance ;  but  by  whom  the 
elaborate  and  praise-worthy  undertaking  was  accomplished 
flie  learned  iind  judicious  antiquarian,  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  our  most  essential  remarks,  has  not  iaforncd 
us. 

In  the  year  1066,  the  Saron  governmsnt  ended  by  a  very 
remarkable  battle  between  Harold  the  second,  and  William 
the  Bastard,  then  duke  of  Normniidi/,  in  which  no  less  than 
sixty  thousand  of  the  British  were  slain.  Upon  this  total 
defeat,  the  antient  inhabitants  of  the  island  withdrew  into 
Walei,  where  they  preferred  barren  mountains  with  thepos- 
g«ssion  of  liberty,  to  the  most  fertile  plains  of  pn^tanil. 

Soon  after  this  revolution,  the  Sax-on  language  begaa  to 
Jose  its  antieut  form,  and  grow  out  of  repute  ;  and,  by  slow 
degrees,  to  exhibit  some  traces  of  (he  J?h^/i>A  language,  as 
It  now  stands ;  notwithstanding,  but  a  very  few  Norman 
words  Wire  adopted  for  near  an  hundred  years  after  the 
conouest. 

Aijout  the  year  tl30,  several  compositions  both  in  prose 
and  verse  made  their  appearance  in  public ;  upon  the  pe- 
rusal whereof,  notwithstanding  the  language  was  greatly 
filtered,  both  in  its  construction  and  terminations,  yet  it 
still,  with  propriety  enougii,  might  be  termed  the  Saxon 
toiigtie. 

In  the  13th  century!  however,  a  sort  of  language,  partly 
Saxon,  and  partly  /i'iin-/iVi,  was  introduced  ;  at  wliich  lime 
the  Miscellaneous  Writings  of  one  Hubert  of  Gloucester  were 
held  in  high  esteem. 

Among  many  other  fugitive  pieces,  he  inserted  a  poetical 
encomium  on  king  Alfred,  which  at  that  time  was  received 
with  universal  applause. 

In  the  I4tli  century,  one  Sir  John  Mandeville,  who  was  a 
very  learned  gentleman,  and  an  able  and  experienced  his- 
torian, obliged  the  public  with  an  accurate  and  elaborate 
account  of  Iiis  own  travels. 

Hitlierto  our  language  was  widely  different  from  that  now 
^oken  at  present ;  two  ^reat  poets,  however,  flourished  in 
this  century,  namely  Sir  John  Gaivcr  and  Jeoffrj)  Chancer, 
Though  the  former  published  sotpe  few  poetical  pieces  first ; 
>'et  the  latter  is  for  the  most  part  styled  the  father  of  all  the 
f:ngllfh  Bards  that  succeeded  him.  If  the  account  given  of 
him  by  Lelawl  niay  be  relied  on.  "  lie  was  not  only  a  very 
facetious  poet,  but  nn  acute  logician,  a  great  philosopher,  a 
profound  mathemaiiL'iau,  and  a  pioua  divine  ;"  but  how  that 
liist  part  of  his  chuntctcr  may  be  fully  vindicated,  I  shall 
not  presume  to  determine;  since  there  are  too  many  of  his 
laics,  which  though  facetious  and  entertaining,  are  not,  in 
my  kumbic  opinion,  over  instructive;  since  some  of  tliem 
ran  scarcely  lie  read  without  a  blush.  And  the  late  lord 
MoseommoH  has  ihade  the  following  very  just  observation, 
^mely, 

■'  I  Jimodcst  words  admit  of  no  defence ; 
"  for  want  of  decency  is  want  of  sense." 

In  1468,  one  Caxton  brought  the  art  of  printing  into 
Eiif!;land,  and  (amongst  other  books)  published  one,  mtitlcJ 
Mecuyel  of  the  Historycs  of  Troy, 

About  two  arnl  twenty  years  afterwards  he  published  a 
translation  of  the  Bohi  of  i^tejjdos,  composed  by  Vyrgle. — 
The  preface  or  introduction  to  which  plainly  shews,  that  the 
readers  in  those  days  were  highly  disgusted  with  the  inno- 
vations which  were  then  made  in  the  Eus^lish  lan/ruage. 

About  the  year  1500,  the  celebrated  Sir  Tliomns  fiUort 
made  a  flourisfiing  figure  in  the  ^Mg/aA  court;  atid  b\  many 


aailhors  has1)een  highly  applauded,  as  the  politest  and  most 
accurate  writer  of  tlie  age  in  which  he  lived. 

In  the  vear  1568,  Thomas  Sac'uiile,  then  earl  of  Dorset, 
published  several  fugitive  pieces,  and  was  universally  ad- 
mired, not  only  for  the  elegance  of  his  style  but  the  beauty 
of  his  compositions. 

In  liJ73,  one  Balph  Lever,  published  a  treatise  intitlcil, 
the  Art  of  Reason ;  and  not  long  after  him  the  celebrated  Sir 
Pliilip Sidney  wrote  his  Arcadia  wliich  is  universally  allowed 
to  be  the  most  entertaining  aiui  instructive  novel  that  ever 
appeared  in  public  at  that  lime.  He  likewise  published 
an  accurate  Translation  of  Philip  lord  Hlomay  du  I'ln^ 
sis  7t/or/y«  unanswerable  defence  of  tlie  TriUh  of  the  Christian 
Religion;  which,  in  his  time,  met  with  the  universal  appro- 
bation of  the  public,  which  it  justly  deserved. 

About  the  vear  1509,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  beginning  <»f 
king  Henry  the  VIl's  reign,  one  Wiliiam  Tivdai  publi»l!c<( 
a  translation  of  the  Kew  Testament ;  but  soon  after  one  CirfA- 
bcrt  Toiistal,  then  bishop  of  London,  sent  a  very  severe  pro- 
hibition of  it  to  the  archdeacons  of  his  diocese,  with  his 
reasons  annexed. 

Ill  the  17th  century,  however.  Sir  Francis  Bacon  was  tiie 
first  author,  whose  style  was  capable  of  entertaining  and 
iiistructiii3;thc  readers  of  the  present  age.  To  him  sudceeded 
Milton,  Waller,  Algernon  Sydney,  lord  Ctmciulon  &c.  Ac. 
who  made  great  improvements  Bpon  his  style.  We  are 
indebted,  however,  to  Mr.  Dryden,  Addi:on,  Jindgcil,  Steele, 
Swift,  gild  Pope,  for  the  illimitable  beauties  witli  wliich  our 
langiiafic  shines  at  present;  and  by  whom  1  humbly  con- 
ceive, It  was  carried  to-its  acme,  or  utmost  pitch  of  per- 
fection. 

To  conclude:  as  the  present  undertaking  is  immediatel.7 
calculated  fur  the  service  of  such  JEnglish  readers  as  wre 
supposed  to  be  unlettered,  and  not  so  happy  us  to  have  ha<l 
the  oeiiehtsuiid  advantages  of  a  very  liberal  education:  it 
would  be  foreign  to  our  purpose  to  i-mbellisli  this  sliort 
essay  with  aiiv  antient  quotations,  to  shew  the  gradual  im 
provenioiits  of  English  authors  in  their  style,  according  (« 
the  state  of  our  language  at  their  respective  periods. 

Having  thus  said  all  we  think  absolutely  necessary,  and 
consistent  with  our  intended  brevity,  we  shall  procee<i  to 
the  last  topic  proposed ;  namely  the  excellency  of  tl:e 
Ji'nglish  language. 

Now  its  beauties  are  most  conspicions  in  tlicfour  particular 
articles  Iutc  undermentioned  ;  tliat  is  to  say,  it  is  free  and 
easy  t  and,  in  short,  more  sweet  and  harmonious,  and  by 
consequence  preferable  to  any  living  language  whatsoever. 

Its  freedom  and  facility,  in  the  first  place  is  demonstra- 
ble, since  it  is  in  a  great  measure  exempt  from  that  multi- 
plicity of  cases  and  fiexions,  which  clog  or  encumbei- almost 
all  others,  and  render  them  for  that  reason  entrcinely  intri- 
cate, ditlicult  and  abstruse.  Our  adjectives  being  all  invari- 
able, make  the  concordance  wuli  iheir  SHbstantiirs  remark- 
ably plain  and  easy  :  the  English  pronouns,  likewise  are 
not  half  so  confused  and  perpioxcd  as  eithef  those  of  the 
Ltitin  or  the  French,  And  si'ai*  c  any  thing  can  more  easily 
be  conquered  than  the  coiiju.,;ilitiii  of  ^Vip^/jA  verbs:  IJe- 
sides,  our  language  is  hurdeiiod  with  no  such  thing  as  vtrbt 
rccitirmal,  wliich  render  the  Frencii  (af(»Tie  in  particiiliu  very 
dark  and  obscure  j  and  very  oJica  (tiscouragc  foreigners 
from  the  study  of  it. 

_  To  illustrate  its  copiousness,  very  little  need  to  be  said, 
since  it  is  too  manifest  and  sclfevi(<out  to  be  denied  i  for  be- 
sides the  antient  Dutch,  which  the  Knglith  retain  in  tlie  Saxvn 
monosyllables  ;  the  literati,  of  luighu'd,  like  soanaay  Indus, 
trious  bees,  have  collected  the  quintessence  of  divers  foreign 
languages,  and  rejected  their  refuse  ordross  j  by  which  artful 
management,  and  their  assiduity,  they  have  improved  their 
mother-tongue  to  that  prodigi6us  degree,  that  all  such 
foreigners  as  hai'c  an  adequate  idea  of  the  genius  of  it,  are 
perfectly  charmed  to  observe,  that  neither  their  own,  nor 
any  other  langu;ige  whatsoever,  can  stand  in  competition 
with  it ;  and  at  the  same  time,  to  Iind  a  great  variety  of  their 
own  terms  so  happily  transjilanlcU  aii<l  blended  with  it  (hat 
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As  all  languages  in  general  have  (lieir  infancy,  their 
nonage,  iwd  their  state  of  perfection,  lilse  the  polite 
arts  and  sciences,  to  the  knowledge  whereof  we  attain  in 
process  of  time,  and  by  slow  degrees ;  so  by  the  same 
j>l<iw  and  almost  imperceptible  gradations,  they  lose  their 
pristine  beauties;  they  fmie,  they  droop,  they  dcc;iy,  till  at 
length  they  sink  into  perp dual  oblivion. 

This  is  a  truth  too  self  evident  to  be  denied  ;  for  the  Go>- 
''irc  lanjjnage,  to  which  ihe  English  tongue  owes  its  exis- 
tence, IS  now  no  more,  and  altogether  unknown!  and  Ihe 
S^xon,  which  succeeded  it,  is  grown  so  obsolete,  so  darkly 
••xpressed  and  hard  to  l>c  understood;  that  only  a  few  of 
our  Jiritis/t  Virtuosi,  whose  taste  or  genius  naturally  leads 
fhen)  to  make  their  researches  into  the  Arcana  of  antiquity, 
can  form  the  least  adequate  idea  of  its  beauties. 

However,  notwithstanding  we  natives  of  J'^ng/and  owt  our 
mother  tongue  to  the  Goths;  yet  the  antient  Britons,  our 
rruly  heroic  ancestors,  who  were  tirst  possessed  of  these 
hap|)y  islands,  spoke  a  language  widely  different  from  ours, 
before  they  were  conciuered  by  Jii/iiisCa-sar,  being  a  people 
we  DOW  call  the  Welsh,  and  may  wilh  propriety  enough,  be 
kiokcduponby  us  as  the  Aborigines  of  Britain;  since  C.^^.SAU 
himself  acknowledges  in  the  Hfih  buak  of  his  universally  ad- 
wired  commentnrie.i,  "  that  they  were  the  inhabitants  ot  its 
interior  parts:"  and  the  language,  whichvvas  first  spoket 
there,  had  a  quite  ditl'erent  origin  from  ours  5  though  from 
whence  it  had  its  source  we  confess  ourselves  at  a  loss  tc 
determine. 

"No  sooner,  however,  had  Casimnd  the  Romans  in  general 
abandoned  the  Jtritish  islands,  but  our  ancestors,  in  their 
distress,  gave  an  invitation  to  the  Saxons  to  aid  and  assist 
tliera,  against  the  Scots  and  Piets,  who  had  not  only  greatly 
harassed  and  perplfexed  them,  but  had-  actually  iH7aded 
their  country. 

By  the  assistance  of  the  Saxons,  it  is  true,  those  enemies, 
whose  too  frequent  incursions  they  so  much  dreaded,  were 
totally  defeated  ;  but  then,  soon  after  that  glorious  conquest 
was  gained,  those  false  friends,  whom  they  so  highly  respect- 
ed and  caressed,  played  the  uDgrat«f{il  parti  and  not  only 


turned  their  arms  upon  their  henefaclors,  but  were  so  suc- 
cessful inlheir  treacherous  proceeilings,  that  the  unconquered 
part  of  those  Britons  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  flyiiifj 
to  the  mountains  of  Wales  for  shelter  and  protection,  inso- 
nuicli  that  the  Wilsh  tatigunge  was  no  longer  understood  in 
these  our  British  islands;  and  the  Saxun  only  universally 
prevailed. 

It  is  morally  impossible  to  trsce  out  the  form. of  that  lan- 
guage, when  it  was  first  introduced  into  England,  that  is  to . 
say,  so  tar  b«ck  as  the  year  450 ;  for  at  that  time,  the  Saxons 
were  a  people  so  barbarous,  so  illiterate,  and  artless,  that 
some  of  our  antiquarians  have  much  doubted  whether  they 
ever  had  any  established  alphabet  for  the  instruction  of 
their  youth.  Neither  have  we  any  just  grounds  to  imagine, 
that  they  e»er  made  any  considerable  proficiency  in  the 
study  of*^  t!ic  arts  and  sciences,  till  an  hundred  and  thirty 
years  afterwards  1  at  which  time  St.  Austin  came  amongst 
them  with  the  praise-worthy  view  of  prevailing  on  tliem,  if-, 
possible,  to  embrace  the  Christian  faitli ;  and  met  wiih  suc- 
cess beyond  his  warmest  expectations. 

After  this  their  happy  conversion,  indeed,  they  began  to» 
apply  their  minds  to  study,  and- by  slow  degrees  improvcdi 
themselves  in  polite  literature;  insomuch,  that  about  one 
liundred  and  thirty  years  afterwards,  one  bishop  Endffide, 
w  10  tvas  at  that  time  universally  admired  for  his^unaffecltxl 
piety  and  sanctity  of  mani>ers,  wrote  a  well  received  com- 
Went  )n  tlw  inspired  writings,  of  the  four  most  holy  cwm- 
Ifclisls. 

In  Ihe  year  871,  Alfred  t!t*  Gre<tt  mme  to  ihe  crown  of 
England,  when  the  Danes  were  in  the  very  heart  of  his 
dominions,  and  all  the  sea  ports  were  filled  with  their  fleets. 
After  divers  battles  with  various  success,  hnding  himselt:«t 
last  overpowered  by  numbers,  he  was  reduced  to  tlia  ne- 
cessity of  dismissing  his  very  attendants*  and  having  com- 
mitted  his  wife  and  children  to  the  care  of  sonie  ot  liia 
most  loving  and  loyal  subjects,  he  went  in  di.sguiae  to.tli«- 
little  island  of  Al/ielnetf,  in  the  county  of  Someritll  aud  tb«'j«- 
lived  concealed  tor  some  years. 
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During  that  long  interregnum,  as  be  was  not  only  one  of 
1he  greatest  and  most  pious  princ<>s  upon  earth,  but  the  best 
scholar  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived ;  it  is  a  received  opi- 
nion and  in  all  probability  it  was  fact,  that  he  translated  the 
Saxon  Homilies  m  that  rural  recess,  and  composed  divers 
other  books  of  devotion  for  the  religious  improvement  of 
Lis  subjects,  which  were  soon  published  after  Iiis  happy  re- 
storation, though  not  with  his  majesty's  name  prefixed. 

lu  the  year  SWO  we  are  informed,  that  a  translation  of 
the  Gospels  made  its  first  appearance ;  but  by  whom  the 
elaborate  and  praise-worlhy  undertaking  was  accomplished 
file  learned  and  judicious  antiquarian,  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  our  most  essential  remarks,  has  not  informed 
tis. 

In  the  year  1066,  the  Saxnn  government  ended  by  a  very 
remarkable  battle  between  Harold  the  second,  and  WitVam 
the  Jiasterd,  then  duke  of  Normandi/,  in  which  no  less  than 
sixty  thousand  of  the  British  were  slain.  Upon  this  total 
defeat,  the  antient  inhabitants  of  the  island  withdrew  into 
Wales,  where  they  preferred  barren  mountain*  with  lliepos- 
88Ssion  of  liberty,  to  the  most  fertile  plains  of  Fnglaml. 

Soon  after  this  revolution,  the  Sux-on  language  begaa  to 
lose  its  antient  form,  and  grow  out  of  repute  ;  and,  by  slow 
degrees,  to  exhibit  some  traces  of  the  Eii!>;lish  language,  as 
It  now  stands ;  notwiliistanding,  but  a  very  few  JSarman 
words  Wire  adopted  for  near  an  iiuodred  years  after  the 
conauest. 

About  llie  year  1130,  several  compositions  both  in  prose 
and  verse  made  their  appearance  in  public  ;  upon  the  pe- 
rusal whereof,  notwithstanding  the  language  was  greatly 
filtered,  both  in  its  construction  and  terminations,  yet  it 
still,  with  propriety  enough,  wiglit  be  termed  the  Saxon 
tongue. 

In  tlie  13th  century)  however,  a  sort  of  language,  partly 
Siixon,  and  partly  Eusrii.ih,  was  introduced  ;  at  which  lime 
the  Miscellaneous  Writings  of  one  llobtrt  of  Gloucester  were 
held  in  high  esteem. 

Among  many  other  fusritivp  pieces,  he  inserted  a  poeticiil 
encomium  on  king  Alfred,  which  at  that  time  was  received 
with  universal  applause. 

In  the  14tli  century,  one  Sir  John  Mandenlle,  who  was  a 
very  learned  gentleman,  and  an  able  and  experienced  his- 
torian, obliged  the  public  with  an  accurate  and  elaborate 
Recount  of  his  own  travels, 

Hitlierto  our  language  was  widely  different  from  that  now 
spoken  at  present ;  two  ^reat  poets,  however,  flourished  in 
this  century,  namely  Sir  John  Gojccr  and  Jeoff'r'i  Chancer, 
Though  the  former  published  soijie  few  poetical  pieces  first ; 
yet  the  latter  is  for  ihc  most  part  styled  the  /nfAer  of  all  the 
f'.nsUih  Bards  that  succeeded  him.  If  the  account  given  of 
liini  by  Inland  may  be  relied  on.  "  lie  was  not  only  a  very 
facetious  poet,  but  an  acute  logician,  a  yieat  philosopher,  a 
profound  malhemaiieiaii,  and  a  pious  divine  ;"  but  how  that 
l;ist  piirt  of  his  character  may  be  fully  vindicated,  I  shall 
ii»>t  presume  to  ileterniine  ;  siuce  there  are  too  many  of  his 
tales,  which  though -facetious  and  entertaining,  arc  not,  in 
jiiy  humble  opinion,  over  instructive;  since  some  of  iliem 
ran  scarcely  be  read  without  a  blush.  And  the  late  lord 
Jioieummon  has  lUitde  the  following  very  just  observation, 
^namely, 

■'  Ijimodcjt  words  admit  of  no  defence; 
"  For  want  of  decency  is  want  of  sense." 

In  1468,  one  Caxton  brought  the  art  of  printing  into 
Kiif^land,  and  (amongst  other  books)  published  one,  nititlcii 
Hecuyel  of  the  Historycs  of 'Troy. 

About  two  and  twenty  years  afterwards  lie  published  a 
translation  of  the  Buhe  of  Ettajdos,  composed  by  Vyri^le. — 
The  preface  or  introduction  to  which  plainly  shews,  that  the 
readers  in  those  days  were  highly  disgusted  with  the  inno- 
vations  which  were  then  made  in  the  Eiitr/ish  Imiguage. 

About  (he  year  1500,  the  celebrated  Sir  'J'/wnn's  H!crn-t 
Stride  a  flourishing  figure  in  the  fN^'/ifA  court;  and  b^  mituy 


milhors  has  lieen  highly  applauded,  as  the  politest  and  most 
accurate  writer  of  Ihc  age  in  which  he  lived. 

In  the  year  1658,  Tlwirms  Sachiille,  then  earl  of  Dorset, 
publishetl  several  fugitive  pieces,  and  was  universally  ad- 
mired, not  only  for  the  elegance  of  his  stjle  but  the  beauty 
of  his  compositions. 

In  1573,  one  Kalph  Lever,  published  a  treatise  intitled, 
the  Art  of  Reason ;  and  not  long  after  him  the  celcbniled  Sir 
Philip  Sidney  wrote  his  Arcadia  which  is  universally  allowed 
to  be  the  most  entertaining  ami  instructive  novel  that  ever 
appeared  in  public  at  that  time.  He  likewise  published 
an  accurate  'I'ranshtion  of  I'/tilip  lord  MorHaij  dn  I'l(s- 
lis  Morly's  unanswerable  defence  of  the  TriUh  of  the  Vhrisiian 
Religion:  which,  in  his  time,  met  with  the  universal  appro- 
baliou  of  the  public,  which  it  justly  deserved. 

About  the  year  1509,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  beginnin"  «»f 
king  Henry  the  VII's  reign,  one  William  Tiudai  publi»lic<l 
a  translation  of  the  New  Testament ;  but  soon  after  one  Ouh. 
hcrt  Toiistal,  then  bishop  of  London,  sent  a  very  severe  prft- 
hibitiou  of  it  to  the  archdeacons  of  his  diocese,  with  his 
reasons  annexed. 

In  the  17th  century,  however.  Sir  Francis  Bacon  was  IJle 
first  author,  whose  style  was  capable  of  eiiferlaining  and 
instructiii?tlie  readers  of  the  present  age.  To  him  suilceedeii 
Milton,  Waller,  Algernon  Sydney,  lord  Clurciulon  &c.  Ac. 
who  niiule  great  improvements  Bpon  his  style.  We  are 
indebted,  however,  to  Mr.  Di-yden,  Addi:vn,  lind^rll,  Steele, 
Swift,  and  Pope,  for  the  inimitable  beauties  with  which  our 
language  sliiiics  at  present;  and  by  whom  1  htiuihly  con- 
ceive, it  was  carried  tO'its  acme,  or  utmost  pitch  of  per- 
fection. 

To  conchule:  as  the  present  undertaking  is  immediately 
calculated  fur  the  service  of  such  L'niilish  readers  as  are 
supposed  to  be  unlettered, and  not  so  happy  us  ti>  have  lv,ul 
the  beiieiils  ;ii!d  advantages  of  a  very  liberal  education;  it 
would  be  foreign  to  our  purpose  to  embellish  this  sliart 
essay  wiili  iiiiy  HUlieiit  quotations,  to  shew  the  gradual  ira 
provenieuts  of  English  authors  in  their  style,  according  tw 
the  state  of  our  language  at  their  respective  periods. 

Having  thus  said  all  we  think  absolutely  iiecessary,  anfl 
consistent  with  our  intended  brevity,  we  shall  proceed  lo 
the  last  topic  proposed ;  namely  the  excelleuey  of  tl;e 
English  li():ginis>e. 

Now  its  beauties  are  most  conspicious  in  thefour  particular 
articles  here  undermeiifioiied  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  free  and 
easy  ;  and,  in  short,  more  sweet  and  harmouioiif,  and  by 
consequence  preferable  to  any  living  language  whatsoever. 

Its  freedom  and  facihly,  in  the  first  place  is  demonstra- 
ble, since  it  is  in  a  great  measure  exempt  from  that  multi- 
plicity  of  cases  and  flexions,  which  clogor  encumber  almost 
all  others,  and  render  them  for  that  reason  extremely  intri- 
cate, ditiicult  and  abstruse.  Our  adjectives  being  all  invari- 
able, make  the  concordance  w lib  their  inirfandi-ci  remark- 
ably plain  and  easy  :  the  English  pronouns,  likewise  are 
not' half  so  confused  and  perplexed  as  eithef  those  of  the 
Latin  or  the  French,  And  scar(  e  any  thing  can  more  easily 
be  conquered  than  the  coiijit^alion  of  Eitglish  verbs:  Be. 
sides,  our  language  is  JturdeiK-d  with  no  such  tiling  :is  verbs 
rccivri'ctti,  which  render  the  French  (mi^Vfe  in  partieui.ii  very 
dark  and  obscure ;  and  very  otioo  itiscouiagc  fotcignci-j 
from  the  study  of  it. 

_  To  illustrate  its  copiousness,  very  little  need  to  be  said, 
since  it  is  too  manifest  and  selfevi(<ci)t  to  be  denied  i  for  be- 
sides the  antient  Ihilch,  which  the  English  retain  in  lUeSaxim 
monosyllables ;  the  literati,  of  Etig'and,  like  suiuiauy  induv 
Irions  bces.havecoUected  the  quintessence  of  divers  foreign 
languages,  and  rejected  their  refuse  ordross ;  by  whicli  artful 
matiagement,  and  their  assiduity,  they  have  improved  their 
mother-tongue  to  that  prodigidus  degree^  that  all  such 
foreigners  as  have  an  adequate  idea  of  the  genius  of  it,  arc 
perfectly  charmed  to  observe,  that  ueilher  their  own,  nor 
any  other  la!igu:ige  whatsoever,  can  st;jiid  in  corapetitioit 
with  it ;  and  at  the  same  time,  to  tind  a  great  variety  of  their 
own  terms  so  happily  truii->p!antcd  aiKl  blended  with  it  that 
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tiioy  siTtn  to  thrive  Letter  in  JSvgland  iliaa  In  their  owu  na- 
tive soil. 

A  nil  « licr<?as  the  French  is  to  niiichlimited  and  constrained, 
an;t  ihroiigii  its  over-niceness  is  fjrowii  in  some  nieasuic 
barren,  spiritless,  and  insipid;  the /-"?''*/'> '>n  the  other  hand, 
is  become  prodigiously  copious  and  luxuriant  through  its 
innate  power  of  making  such  cuutpoumls  and  dcritttthet  as 
are  very  comprehensive,  eniphatical,  and  proper  to  con- 
tract any  expression  into  a  narrow  compass;  it  must  be 
allowed,  that  neither  the  Gne/i  itself',  nor  the  Latin,  ran 
compound  or  join  many  words  togel her  in  a  more  agreeable 
manner,  which  is  one  of  the  most  shining  beauties  llmt  any 
LuiijuaLje  can  possibly  boast  of.  In  a  word,  I  here  is  no 
sentiment  or  thought  that  can  be  expressed  in  a  jjrealer  tlow 
of  words,  or  with  more  propriety  and  a  better  grace,  than  in 
•tie  Eiiglish  ioiigne. 

As  to  its  energy  or  significance,  there  is  scarce  any 
variety  that  any  other  nation  c-an  boast  of,  but  what  the 
B)igih/i  has  almost  with  e(|ual  happiness  made  its  own.  With 
^vhat  propriety  has  the  celebrated  lord  liacon  tansht  us  to 
speak  all  the  terms  of  art  in  our  uiolher-tongue,  which  was 
looked  upon  as  impracticable,  till  we  saw  it  actually  carried 
into  execution  1  Wliat  inimitable  pieces  of  oratory  or 
elocution  of  our  own  growth,  have  we  seen  published  withiii; 
ihese  few  years!  and  what  collection  of  jioems  bears  a- 
more  sublime  sense,  is  more  manly  and  majestic,  more  strong 
and  nervous,  than  what  has  been  exhibited  to  the  public  by 
those  universally  admired  poets,  l\lr.  Milton,  Mr.  Addison, 
and  Mr.  PopeT 

As  to  its  harmony  and  sweetness,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  tl:o  Itcdian  abounds  with  vowels,  as  the  Dutch  iloes  with 
consonants,  which  renders  the  first  too  cti'cminate,  and  the 
last  too  rugged  and  uncouth  ;  whereas  ihe  Enn;Usk  has, 
through  a  happy  intermixture,  the  advantage  of  them  both. 
We  cannot  but  allow  that  the  Kalian  language  is  peculiarly 
delicate,  soft.and  pleasing  to  the  ear;  but  than  it  glides  along 
like  a  purling  stream.  The  French,  doubtless,  is  very  nice 
anil  courtiv,  but  then  it  has  too  much  in  it  that  savours  of 
(•tFeminacy  and  ■.■.ft'ectation.  T\\t  Sjianish,  it  is  true,  is  very 
solemn  and  majestic ;  but  it  is  too  apt  to  be  stormy  and 
tempestuous,  and  carries  a  kind  of  terror  along  with  it. 
The  German  is  very  manly  indeed,  but  it  is  harsh  and 
iiirpolite  ;  whereas  the  English,  by  judiciously  borrowing  a 
littlehere  and  a  little  there,  from  each  of  thcm,givesstreu8th 
of  consonants  to  the  Italian,  the  full  and  perfect  sound  of 
syllables  to  the  J'reiif  A. the  variety  of  terminations  with  much 
gentler  accents  to  the  Spanish,  and  disselveslhe  Dutch  conso- 
nants, with  greater  facility  and  ease. 

Now  what  can  possibly  be  wanting  to  the  perfection  of 
that  language,  where  substance  and  solidity  combine  with 
pleasure  ;  wherecopiousncss  unites  vvilb  drlicacy,  beauty, 
with  majesty,  and  expedition  with  gravity  and  sedatene»s-! 
Aj»d  fucii  doufltlr-si  js  thft  coTipoiition  •'' li  e  i^ll§^!It^. 


That  all  these  advantages  ai'c  inherent  in  our  metlir r- 
tongue,  all  foreigners  in  gei;eralare  become  at  length  highly 
convinccil ;  and  r.otwithslaniling  indeed,  hi  former  da\s, 
they  spoke  of  it  vvilli  an  air  of  iudiflVrenceal  least,  and  !i;i!l.- 
ed  upon  it  with  an  eye  of  contempt ;  yet  as  those  groundless 
prejudices  are  now  removed,  they  stand  in  admiration  at 
the  sound  of  it. 

'i'lie  principal  objections  that  some  hyper  critics  haveurgcd 
against  it,  are  these  two  :  namely,  its  being  a  language  com- 
pounded of  divers  others;  and  its  being  subject  and  liable  to 
frequent  variations.  The  former  however,  is  so  very  natu- 
ral to  all  languages  in  general,  that  we  have  never  heard 
hitherto  of  any  one  entirely  free  from  it,  the  Jlclrcw  ouly  e.v 
cepted,  as  some  say  ;  but  whether  that  be  real  fact  or  not,  vie 
ingenuously  acknowledge  our  inabililv  to  determine. — Tlni 
Latin  language  has  a  great  mixture  of  that  which  was  spo- 
ken by  the  Greeks  arid  Goths  ;  Ihe  French  is  a  composition  of 
Latin,  Dutch,  and  tire  antient  Ca/Zic;  {he  Spanish  oi  Latin 
principally,  with  some  spice  or  smattering  of  the  Gothic  and 
Jtloriscu  ;  and  the  German  itself,  though  by  some  perempto- 
rily insisted  upon  to  be  an  original,  has  some  savour  of  the 
Liomuu  empire,  and  its  neighbouring  nations. 

As  to  its  being  subject  to  various  changes  and  mutations, 
the  object  is  altogether  as  groundless  as  the  former;  for 
"t  is  universally  allowed,  that  all  languages,  as  well  as 
kingdoms,  have  their  infancy  and  ag.c,  their  perfection  and 
decay. 

I  shall  now  conclude  this  succinct  account,  this  transient 
view  only  ofthe  excellency  of  our  molher.tougue,  vvilh  the 
obscrvatiousof  tvyo  very  judicious  critics,  who,  though  mas- 
ters of  divers  languages,  hold  our  Ei^glish  tongue  in  tl)c  high- 
est veneration. 

"  As  the  English  language  (says  the  first)  is  at  this  pre- 
"  sent  juncture  arrived  at  so  great  a  pitch  of  perfection,  is  so' 
"  very  copious  and  expressive,  by  the  accession  ofthe  lil'e 
"  and  spirit  of  divers  other  tongues  with  which  it  is  blended, 
"  it  were  greatly  to  be  wished,  that  a  stop  might  be  put 
"  to  that  bounillcss  practice  of  naturalizing  foreign  words,' 
"  of  which  the  English  seem  too  extravagantly  fond  ;  and 
"  that  for  the  future  all  neological  and  factitious  terms 
"  should  be  laid  aside,  except  some  few  that  might  possl'biy 
"  be  introduced  with  judgment  and  precaution."' 

"  Was  the  English  nation,  (says  the  last)  but  conteirfrd 
"  with  making  improvements  on  that  grain  w  hich  they  h;i\  c 
"  already,  without  over-stocking  themselves  by  impfir'latir.n 
"  from  foreign  ports,  and  putting  their  language  hi  n  per- 
'•  petual  ferment,  it  woiJd  contribute  greatly  to  its'Kutuift 
"  credifand  reputation."  _     ,  '.,.\^,'' 

And  to  confess  ingenuously,  it  Js  our  humble  opinion,'fntit , 
there  is  already  as  much  in  it,  as  is  any  ways  usefiil  or  neces- . 
sary  ;  and  as  much,  in  a  word,  as  the  L'ngliih  soil  is  capable 
of  iKaring. , 
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GRAMMAR  is  the  art  of  expressing  our  thoushfs.iiistly, 
with  a  due  accent  in  the  proiuinciation,  and  with  all 
the  true  and  proper  letters  of  each  word  in  writing,  ac- 
cording to  the  pracliceof  those  who  are  universally  allowed 
to  be  the  best  .iud;;e3  in  that  language  which  we  propose  to 
study,  be  it  what  it  will. 

To  speak  English  ;liercforp,  is  to  explain  our  sentiments 
reciprocally  to  each  other,  in  the  liiiglish  l»nr!;uac;e,  by  those 
signs  which  the  learned  have  invented  for  that  great  and 
important  purpose;  and  we  iind  by  experience,  that  sounds 
and  the  voice  are  the  fittest  and  most  convenient  of  :;ny  ; 
but  because  such  sounds  are  too  transient,  and  pa«s  away 
tr)osoon;  other  signs  have  been  found  of;  and  so  contrived 
as  to  render  them,  not  only  more  perniant^nt  and  lasting,  but 
more  capable  of  striking  the  eye  ;  and  these  arc  the  marks, 
or  characters  in  wjiting,  called  by  the  Greeks  f^rammata,  a 
term  to  which  that  of  grammar  owes  it  derivation. 

There  are  two  things  principally  to  be  considered  in  these 
signs;  namely,  what  they  arc,  in  the  first  place,  in  their 
nature  as  charactprs ;  and  in  the  next,  their  true  meaning  or 
signification;  that  is,  the  manner  in  which  they  are  made 
use  of  by  mankind,  in  order  to  convey  their  ideas  with  as 
much  ease  and  Jreedom  as  possible,  one  to  anotlier. 

Some  divide  grammar  into  four  parts  only  ;  namely, 
letters,  syllables,  words,  and  sentence;;  and  this  division, 
in  my  bumble  opinion,  is  not  only  the  shortest,  but  the  most 
easy  aud  natural;  and  comprehends,  in  reality,  every  thing 
that  can  possibly  be  produced  on  the  subject. 
'  III  the  first  place,  theti,  we  shall  treat  as  briefly  as  possible 
of  letters'  - 

Of  Letters 

\  LETTER  is  a  mark,  or  character,  which  denotes  a 
J\.  simple  and  uncompounded.thougbanarticulatesound; 
for  such  as  are  inarticulate,  for  instance,  the  roaring  of  a 
lion,  the  beat  of  a  drum,  the  purling  of  a  stream,  or  the 
melodious  notes  of  the  nigh'ingale,  are  altogether  impossi- 
ble to  be  expressed  by  the  characters,  or  marks  whatsoever. 
Notwithstanding  the  English  alphabet  is,  for  the  most 
part,  said  to  consist  of  twenty-four  letters  only  5  and  for  this 
reason,  because  t  and  j  and  also  u  and  v,  were  some  centu- 
ries ago,  expressed  by  the  self-same  characters  ;  yet  as  the 
fs  and  viiyfoi  the  generality  termed  i  and  «  coDsonaat,  are 

b 


now  quite  different  in  regard  to  their  sound,  as  well  as  form, 
they  may,  with  great  propriety,  be  termed  two  distinct 
letters;  and  for  that  reason,  ther^are  six-aiid-twenty  letters 
made  use  of  in  the  English  tongue.  These,  however,  differ 
in  their  form,  according  to  the  various  types  in  which  they 
are  printed,  as  will  manifestly  appear  by  the  following 

ALPHABET. 


No. 

Roman. 

Old  Engl. 

Italic. 

Their 

Powers  or 

Sounds. 

I. 

A     a 

a  a 

A    a 

a 

li. 

B    b 

IB  6 

B    b 

bee 

HI. 

C    c 

C  I 

C    c 

see 

IV. 
V. 

D    d 
E    e 

D  I). 

D   d 

E    e 

dee 

e« 

VI. 

F    f 

<B  e 

P  f 

ff 

VII. 

lis 

f  f 

G   ^■ 

ghee 

VIII. 

«  8 

H   h 

aitch 

IX. 

I    i 

l^  i> 

I     i 

i 

X. 
XI. 

J    1 

K    "k 

3!  j 

■'k  i 

lit 

Xll. 

L    1 

L    I 

el 

XIII. 

M    m 

■   M   m 

6  m 

XIV 

N    n 

E.  I 

N    n 

fii 

XV. 

O    0 

S&  in 

O     0 

6 

XVI. 

P    p 

/2  n 

P    ;> 

pee 

XVII. 

Q  q 

2D  0 

Q     q 

ku 

XV  III. 

R   / 

P  P 

R    r 

Sr 

XIX. 

S    s 

flD  q 
S.  0 

S    s 

ess 

XX. 

T    t 

T    t 

tee 
\u 
vee 

XXI, 

U    u 

U    u 

XXII. 

V    V 

•V     V 

XXIII. 

W    w 

%  t 

W  w 

double  yu 

XXIV.' 

X    X 

Q  u 

X    X 

,6x 

XXV. 

Y    y 

Ct  t) 

Y  y 

wy 

XXVI. 

Z    z 

%  % 
St 

Z   X 

z£d 

XII. 
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The  preceding  letters,  marks,  or  characters,  in  regard 
to  their  respective  powers  or  sounds,  are  divided  into  vowels 
and  consonants. 

A  vowel  is  a  letter,  that  denotes  a  full  and  perfect  so-md 
of  itself,  without  the  least  aid,  or  assistance  of  any  other 
letter  whatsoever. 

As  to  the  number  of  them,  they  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
most  accurate  grammarians,  only  five ;  namely,  a,  e,  i,  o, 
and  «. 

The  vowels  i  and  u,  indeed,  sometimes  are  made  use  of  as 
consonants,  but  then  they  change  their  form  ;  as  for 
instance,  the  tis  converted  into  jod  or  y  ;  as  in  the  words 
just,  jelly,  juice ;  youth,  years,  yesterday,  &c.  and  the  M  into  vie; 
as  in  tirttie,  vice,  vanity,  &c. 

y,  however,  when  it  has  the  same  sound  or  power  as  i  ; 
and  u),  when  it  is  substiliited  in  the  room  or  stead  of  «; 
i.  e.  when  any  of  them  f  lilow  a  vowel  in  any  svllable  or 
word,  they  may,  with  propriety  enough,  iie  termed  assistant, 
N  or  casual  vowels;  but,  on  (he  other  baud,  when  they  precede 
a  vowel,  though  they  never  change  their  form,  are  actually 
consonants,  and  used  as  such.  . 

As  to  the  use  of  the  preceeding  vowels,  they  are  infended 
to  make  either  syllables  or  words  ;  for  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  can  Ite  formed  without  thtin. 

Each  distinct  vowel  frequently  constitutes  a  syllable  ;  as 
in  the  following  words ;  a-mnsement,  e-vii>tt,  i-mage,  o-live,  and 
it-ni-ty,  &c. 

_  Moreover,  the  article  A,  the  prdnoun  /,  and  the  interjec- 
tion O,  are  perfect  words,  as  well  as  vowels  ;  and  the  two 
last  are  always  printed  in  c^ipitals. 

Before  we  proceed  any  farther,  however,  it  will  be  highly 
requisite  to  take  the  xarious  powersor  sounds  of  each  vowel 
into  particular  consideration. 

It  IS  to  be  observed,  that  all  the  vowels,  in  general,  have 
wot  only  two  distnvt  sounds,  namely,  along  and  short  one, 
but  some  of  them  more;  that  sometimes  they  absolutely 
lose  their  sound  ;  and  their  powers,  at  other  times,  are  very 
imperfect  and  obscure;  and  sometimes  again  they  borrow 
sounds  of  one  another. 

Of  the  powers  or  sounds  of  the  towel  A , 

'   To  begin  then  regularly  with  the  vowel  a,  which  has  four 
'distinct  sounds. 

In  all  monosyllables,  or  words  of  one  syllable,  where  a  is 
the  first  and  e  the  last  vowel,  the  former  is  always  long  ;  as 
in  hate, /ate,  mate,  &c. 

But  when  the  syllable  ends  with  a  single  consonant,  the 
vowel  a  is  always  short ;  as  in  sM,  mM,  ^IHd,  &c. 
'  It  is  observable  that  the  vowel  a  is  the  easiest  to  be  pro» 
nounced  ;  and  is  the  first  and  the  last  sound  that  is  uttered  ; 
the  former  is  o  lon^,  and  the  latter  a  open  ;  as  in  'he  interjec- 
tion ah  !  which  we  shall  take  the  liberty  to  illustrate  by  the 
ibllowing  distich  : 

A,  A,  the  infant  in  the  cradle  cries; 

But  when  grown  oldi  he  sighs  out  ah  I  and  dies. 

A  retains  this  open  sound,  when  it  preceifes  the  co-.iso- 
nauts  ft-.  If,  or  bn ;  as  in  aft,  haft,  shift;  cdlf,  half ;  psalm, 
hidm,&.c.  '1  he  sound  of  a  is  open  likewise  in  words  ending 
in  wiice.;  as  ildnce,  prance,  advance  ;  which  are  sounded  dahnce, 
prahiir'e,  advehnve,  &c.  as  also  in  the  two  following  words, 
father,  Idu^htei;  which  arc  sounded  or  pronounced, /aA-fAer, 
laf-ter,  &c. 
■  _  And  lastlv,  a  is  broad,  and  sounds  like  the  diphthong  ai 
in  monosyllables  eivdiiig  in  11 ;  as  in  wall,  till,  &c.  or  in  Id  or 
b  ;  as  in  scald,  hald,  matt,  salt,  &C. 

A  retains  this  broad  sound  when  it  casually  occurs  be- 
tween tiie  coovmants  w  and  r ;  or  be.twecn  w  and  t,  as  in  the 
words  war,  Kafec,  which  are  prwnounced  wniir,  waiter. 

In  tht  pronunciation  of  divers  words,  the  sound  of  a  is 
either  totally  lost,  or  at  least  very  obscure;  as  in  diammvd, 
'tmrliamant. ,  captain,  chaplain,  &.C.   which   are  pronouu^gd 


di-mand,  parli-ment,  c6p-tin,  chap-lin  ;  and  in  measure,  treasure, 
pleasure,  which  are  sounded  mezhur,  trezhur,  plezhnr ;  and 
marriage,  carriage,  &c.  which  are  sounded  marridge,  car- 
ridge. 

in  the  improper  diphthong  aa,  which  frequently  occurs 
in  proper  names,  the  sound  of  one  of  them  is  lost ;  as  in 
Isaac,  Balaam,  Canaan,  &c.  which  are  pronounced  Isae, 
Balam,  Cdnan.  > 

There  are  but  very  few  woids  in  the  English  language, 
that  end  in  a,  except  the  following  monosyllables,  flea,  pea, 
sea,  tea,  &c.  and  then  the  sound  of  it  is  entirely  lost  ;  as  it  is 
likewise  in  all  words  where  the  vowels  e  or  o  precede  if ;  as 
in  heat,  meat,  which  are  sounded  heet,  meet ;  and  throat,  coat,  ^^ 
hoot,  pronounced  as  b  long,  viz.  throte,  ibte,  bote. 

In  most  words,  however,  where  the  sound  of  a  is  final, 
the  vowel  y  is  added  to  it  to  make  it  a  diphthong;  as  in  the 
words  day,  play,  way,  &c.  and  then  the  a  is  always  long. 

In  the  proper  names,  however,  where  a  is  final,  no  y  is 
added,  and  tlie  a  retains  its  sound ;  as  in  Phrygi*,  Pamphylia, 
Cappadocia,  &c. 

In  the  words  uxm,  want,  wanton,  wallow,  watch,  swan,  &c.  it 
assumes  the  sound  of  u,  and  is  pronounced  as  such  ;  namely, 
v:vn  wont,  <S:c. 

There  are  divers  other  cursory  rcm&rks  on  the  letter  a, 
that  might  properly  be  here  introduced  )  but  for  brevity's 
sake,  I  shall  refer  the  reader  to  the  Dictionary  annexed. 

Of  the  powefs  Dr  soioids  of  the  vowel  E. 

E,  for  the  most  part,  has  a  short  sound,  when  one  or  more 
consonants  follow  it  in  the  same  syllable;  as  in  the  words 
followinn,  viz.  hhn,  gem,  hin,  whin,  flesh,  fresh.  Sec.  1  f,  how- 
ever, e  be  final,  or  joined  willi  eitiier  of  the  vowels,  a,  i,  or  o, 
it  is  then  long;  as  for  instance  in  the  following  monosylla- 
bles, he,  she,  we,  me,  mere,  here,  beast,  least,  feast ;  shield,  yield, 
fieJd  ;  deceit,  &c.  ' 

E,  when  final,  loses  its  sound  in  the  following  words,  ciihe, 
lake,  awake,  forsake.,  itc.  and  only  serves  to  lengthen  the 
sound  of  the  preceding  vowel.  E  final,  however,  in  the 
following  monosyllables,  is  short,  and  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule,  viz.  ctime,  some,  Stie,  dunc^  fmce,  diince,  &c. 

closes  its  sound  in  many  words,  where  the  vowel  a  imme- 
diately follows  it ;  as  in  the  monosyllables  hearth,  heart,  &c. 
which  are  pronounced  hdrth,  hart. 

And  lastly,  the  vowel  e  assumes  the  souud  of  a  long,  in  the 
word  swear,  which  is  pronounced  sware. 

Of  the  powers  or  sounds  of  the  vowel  i. 

The  vowel  j  is  always  short,  when  /,  m,  n,  orp,  immediate- 
ly follow  it  ;  as  for  instance  ;  hill,  will,  gill ;  imp,  pimp,  ink, 
wtnk,  lip,  hip,  &-c.' 

f  I,  however,  has  a  long  sound  before  such  words  as  end  in 
gh,  ght,  gn.  Id,  nd  ;  as  in  sigh,  nigh,  sight,  night,  sign,  resign, 
child,  mild,  mind,  find,  hind,  &c. 

I  is  altogether  lost,  when  the  vowel  e  immediately  follows 
it ;  as  id feld, shield,  &c.  whicli  are  sounded /riM,  shield,  cftc. 
and  if  not  perfectly  lost,  its  sound  is  very  obscure  in  the 
words  euiV,  devil,  civil.  ^ 

In  the  words  borrowed  from  the  French,  the  vowel  i  as- 
sumes the  sound  of  c,  as  in  machine,  magazine,  which  arc 
sounded  mashein,  magazihi.  It  assumes  likewise  the  sound  of 
11,  in  fir,  stir,  &c. 

In  the  words  venison,  business,  &c.  the  vowel  t,  if  not  alto- 
gether lost,  is  very  obscure,  and  is  sounded  venzon,  bizness. 

N.  B.  As  there  are  no  words  in  the  English  language 
that  end  in  i,  the  assistant  vowel  y  is  al«ays  mailc  use  of  to  , 
snpply  its  place,  bo  ttienunibe;  of  syllables  more  or  less;  as 
for  instance,  in  monosyllables,  as  my,  thy,  fly,  »Sic.  in  dissy  lla- 
bles,  as  in  dtt/,  mercff,  pity,  iSrc.  in  trisyllables,  as  in  glorifi/, . 
jitstify,  dignifi),  \'c.  and  polysyllables,  as  in  obstinately,  amio- 
ifi/,  mathcmafcally.Ki:.  . 

Kis  likewise  niade  use  of  in  the  room  or  stead  of  i,  both 
iu  the  first  syllabje  aod  the  last  of  such  words  as  art  derived 
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from  the  Greek ;  as  in  the  words  hypoaisy,  sympathy,  sym- 
phony, <*tc. 

As  also  in  the  first,  sccoiwi,  or  last  syllable  of  proper 
names  ;  as  in  Phrygia,  Pampkylia,  Es^ypt,  &c.  .  ^ 

yis  once  more  made  use  of  instead  of  t  insiich 'parti  Ie8, 
whose  verbs  end  iny ;  as  infiying,  from  the  verb  /<'/.  'lyins;, 
from  the  verb  cry  ;  and  sanctifying,  from  the  vciG  sauc- 
tify,  &c. 

This  y,  however,  when  it  begins  a  syllabK",  or  word,  and 
precedes  a  vowel,  is  always  accounted  a  consonant. 

Of  the  powers  or  sounds  of  the  vowel  O. 

The  vowel  o  sounds  long  before  II,  Id,  It,  si,  and  ril ;  as  in 
the  following  words,  poll,  toll,  cold,  bold,  bolt,  colt,  ghost,  host, 
ford,  fwerd,  &c.  but  short  in  all  such  monosyllables  as  emi 
in  a  single  consonant,  as  hot,  tUt,  not,  pot,  uf,  on,  rod,  &c. 

The  sound  of  o,  though  not  absolutely  lost,  indeed,  is  very 
obscure,  in  the  following  words  ;  bai-nn,  capon,  mutton,  glut- 
ton, button,  &c. 

In  several  words  it  loses  its  own  sound,  and  assumes  liiat 
of  the  vowel  «  ;  as  in  once,  which  is  pronounced  vtunce  ;  son, 
done,  sounded  siin,  dtin  ;  come  and  comfort,  pronounced  ciim, 
and  cumfort,  conduit,  sounded  c'undit,  &c. 

Note.  The  vowel  o  hasseldam  the  privilege  of  concluiliiig 
words  ;  but  the  assistant  vowel  i«  is  made  use  of  to  convcr' 
it  into  a  diphthong ;  as  in  the  monosyllables,  blow,  crow,Jtow, 
grow,  know,  &c. 

Of  the  powers  or  sounds  of  the  vowel  U. 

The  vowel  «  has  always  a  long  soinid,  before  a  single 
consonant,  in  words  of  more  syllables  than  one  ;  as  in  Unit, 
i-nity,  H-nion,  &c.  but  if  the  word  be  a  monosyllable,  and  a 
sinj^fe  consonant  immediately  follows  it ;  as  in  pm,  siin,  niin, 
jiist  diist,  crust,  &c.  then  the  power  or  sound  of  it  is  short. 

When  the  vowel  1/  immediately  follows  the  consonant  g. 
It  not  only  loses  its  own  sound,  but  contributes  towards  the 
hardening  of  the  preceding  letter  ;  as  for  instance,  in  the 
words  guilt,  guest,  guard,  guardian,  &c.which,are  pronounced 
^It,  gest,  gdrd,  gardian. 

In  some  words,  particularly  the  verb  ?;«n/,  with  all  its  de- 
rivatives, the  vowel  u  assumes  the  sound  of  the  vowel  e,  and 
is  pronounced  berry. 

Asnoneof  the  preceding  vowels,  (the  e  only  excepted) 
have  the  free  liberty  of  concluding  words ;  so  very  few  words 
end  with  the  vowel  u.  T/um  and  you  are  the  only  two 
English  words;  and  the  French  terms  beau,  lieu,  and  adieu, 
which  we  have,  as  it  were,  adopted,  are  the  only  instance* 
of  this  kind  that  can  be  produced  ;  except,  intloed,  the 
word  jet  d' eau,  a  water  spout,  may  be  added  to  tlie  num- 
ber. 

For  the  generality,  therefore,  hi  such  words,  wlicre  the 
sound  of  it  is  finil,  the  vowel  i  is  either  added  to  it,  as  in  the 
words  W«e,  true,  rue,  &c.  or  else  the  improper  dipthong  «io 
is  substituted  in  its  room  or  stead ;  as  in  the  words  ollowing 
viz.  crew,  blew,  drew,  &C.  which  are  pronounced,  cru,  blu, 
dru. 

Note.  T'lo  assistiint  vowel  w,  is  frequently  made  use  of 
instead  of  the  u,  at  the  end  of  a  syllable  or  word :  as  in 
pow-er,  flow-er,  tow-er,  do>:>  er,  cVc.  or  in  the  v/oviin,  flaw,  flew, 
/low,  &c.  in  which  case,  the  w  is  thenan  assistant  vowel,  :ind 
forms  i  diptliliong  '.and  when  added  to  the  improper  diph- 
thong ie,  it  forms  a  triplitiioii^,  as  in  the  word  vicv>. 

Note  likewise.  That  the  letter  w,  when  it  precedes  a  vowel, 
or.the  letter  h,  is  always  accounted  a  cogsonant,  as  iu  the 
words  wall,  well,  will. 

Of  the  diphthongs,  or  double  vowels.- 

A  diphtliong,  or  double  vowel,  is  the  union,  meeting,  or 
cna^ition  of  two  vowels  into  one  and  the  stime  syllable. 
Ami  these,  for  the  generality,  arc  divided  into  proper  and 
improper. 


The  former  are  these 
that  follow : 


J  ai  r  au  J       £  °'  >       i  **"  >' 
>  or  ?  Of   >  ee  <  ur  f  00  5  <"■   f 
J  ay  V  aH  J       (.  ov  J       '  ow  J 


ou 
or 
ay  ^  aH  J       t.  oy  J       ^  ow 
As  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  words; 

At,  in  frail,  pair,  fair ;  which  are  sounded  only  as  o  long» 
yiz.frale,  pare,  fare. 

Ay,  in  day,  play,  way,  pronounced  likewise  only  as  a  long, 
viz.  da,  pld,  va. 

Note.  Ai  is  written  in  the  beginning  and  middle  of  words  i 
but  ny  always  at  the  end  ;  except  in  the  word  aye,  wfaea 
used  Dy  way  of  answer,  instead  oi  yes. 

Au,  as  in  author,  autumn,  august,  &C.  . 

Aw,  as  in  awl,  lawful,  lawyer,  &c. 

Note.  Au  may  begin  a  word,  but  nevei'  ends  one  ;  and 
for  that  reason  aw  is  substituted  in  its  stead,  when  iiuai. 

Ee,  as  in  weed,  seed,  indeed,  &c.  like  e  long. 

Oi,  as  in  oil,  voice,  rejoice,  &c. 

Oy, 'diin  hoy,  joy,  cloy,  &c. 

Note.  Oi  is  for  the  most  part  used  at  the  beginning  of 
words,  but  ay  at  the  end. 

Oo,  as  in  g"oorf,  wood,  stood,  &c. 

Sometimes,  however,  it  changes  its  sound  to  o  long,  as  in  ■ 
door,  floor,  sounded  dore,flore  ;  and  sometimes  to  ii  short,  at 
in  bloodjiood,  pronounced  bliid  fiiid.  j 

Ou,  as  in  cloud,  shroud,  aloud,  &c. 

But  sometimes  it  is  sounded  as  o  long,  as  in  sotj,  eoti- 
troul,  <Src. 

Ow,  as  in  blow,  flow,  crow,  &c 

Note.  The  above  are  called  proper  diphthon^js  ;  because 
both  the  vowels  are  sounded  in  them  ;  but  when  a  propel 
diphthong  loses  its  natural  sound,  imd  changes  to  any  otliei 
simple  sound  of  some  one  single  vowel,  it  becomes  au  ini 
proper  diphthong. 

The  improper  diphthongs  are  these,  that  follow,  viz.  ae,  ea 
eo,eu,ew,  ei,ie,  oa,vi,  and  ce ;  which  are  so  callKd,  because 
the  sound  of  one  of  the  two  only  is  distinctly  heard  ;  and  for 
the  most  part,  it  is  the  last  that  is  lost  i  and  thcsg  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  woixls  fqllowing,  viz. 

Ae,  as  in  ^neas,  JEgypt,  JEtna,  JEther,  Ccesar,  &c.  but  as  at 
is  no  English  diphtliong,  the  words  above  are  written  for  the 
most  part  with  single  i  ;  as  Entas,  Egypt,  Etna,  Ether,  aud 
Cesar,  and  are  always  long. 

Ea,  as  in  peace,  cease,  increase,  SiC.  where  the  ca  is  sounded 
like  e  long,  or  the  diphthong  ee. 

Eo,  as  in  leopard,  jeopardy,  people,  &c.  pronounced  lepard, 
jepardy,  peeple. 

Eu,  as  in  eunuch,  rheum,  rlmibarh,,  <fcc.  sounded  cCnueh,  rUm, 
riibarh, 

Ew,  as  in  tletv,  crew,  knew,  &c.  pronounced  da,  au,  hnH, 

Ei,  as  in  receive,  cVc.  sounded  as  ee,  viz.  rtceeve  &c. 

le,  as  infield,  shield,  &c.  sounded /eeW,  sheeld,  &c. 

Oa,  as  in  coat,  boat,  throat,  &c.  wnich  are  pronounced  as 
clong,  viz.  rot,  hot,  throt. 

Ui,  as  in  guilt,  built,  quilt,  &c.  sounded  as  ii  short,  viz.  gtlt, 
hilt,  quilt  ;  »nd  as  u  long,  inyi(!ce,/n(i/,  Ac. 

Oe,  as  in  Oedipus,  sounded  Edipus,  and  Ocnone  and  oeconomy, 
pronounced  as  e  long,  viz.  Enone,  economy.  But  in  English 
words,  as  0  long,  as  iu  toe,  due,  foe,  &c.  pronounced,  to, 
do,fo- 

To  these  may  be  added  ew,  and  ue  ;  as  in  threw,  drew, 
hiew,  pronouiictil  as  «  long,  viz.  thru,  dru,  hnu  ;  aud  due, 
sue,  spue,  &c.  sounded  in  the  same  manner,  du,  su,  spu. 

Of  TimiPTHONGS. 

When'lhrec  vowels  meet  togctljcr  in  one  and  the  same,  it ' 
is  calleii  a  thripthrong.    Of  "hest  tberC  are  very  few  occur  in   ■ 
the  F,'l^'li^h  toi.^i.e  ;  however,  we  have  the  following,  viz. 
queen,  runlnt,  quail,  eyes,  and  views  ;  as  for  the  words   lean,  . 
sounded  is,  as  0 long,  asifi'.iwr,  pronounced  idje (from  whence 
our  Horct  beauty  is  derivrd  ;)  jet  d' eau,  souiided  jet  do;  lieu,  . 
and  «J(>if,  sounded  as  u  long,  /«  and  af/u  ;    are   properly. 
French  terms,  and  only  adopted. 


SIT. 


AN  EASY  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  TONGUE. 


Of  CONSONANTS. 

A  consonant  is  a  letter  that  can  never  be  pronouncod 
without  the  addition  ot  a  vowel  het'ore  or  after  it;  as  4  is 
•  •otnided  bee  ;  c,  sie  ;  f,  ej,  and  ni,  i:mMi,  SiC. 

The  consonants,  as  they  stand  in  order,  ar>i  these  that 
follow,  in  number  twenty-one,  namely, 

b,  c,  d,  f,  g,  h,  j,  k,  1,  in,  n,  p,  <j,  r,  s,  t,  v,  w,  x,  y,  z. 

In  the    pronmiciation   of  these  consoHants,  tlicre  is  no 
-great  difKculty ;  because  other  nations  agree  with  us,  and 
iound  them  the  same  way. 

There  are  several  ot'  the  above  consoBants,  however, 
'Which,  though  very  different  in  their  forms,  bear  a  near  affi- 
nity to  each  other,  in  regard  to  their  respective  powers  or 
sounds.    Thcie,  for  instance,  are  as  follow  : 

b    >    b    ^    c,  k,    )  f,  V,  r     R    ^    h,  I,   r    z     ^ 

-aMd'>  and  j  q,  and  >  and  j  and  >  m,  n,  ?  and  > 

p.   5    t.    '      X.      J  ph.   C    j.    Jandr.  '    s     J 

And  this  method  of  teaching  them  to  children,  I  conceive, 
to  be  the  easiest  iind  the  best. 

Printers  have  of  late  years  made  use  of  divers  combined 
vletters ;  as  for  instance,  le.  for  ae,  and  oe  for  oe ;  fl,  ff,  ti,  tK, 
and  ffl  ;  as  also  of  the  following  abl)reviations,  namely,^  for 
and,  and  Vo.  for  and  sofoHh,  orfm-  the  rest. 

Note.  The  above  consonant  J  aredivid'id  into  mutes,  and 
8enii  or  half-vowels  ;  the  former  are  b,  c.  d,  g,  j,  p,  q,  t,  v, 
and  are  thus  named,  because  they  cannot  be  pronounced 
without  the  addition  of  a  vowel,  as  bee,  see,  dee,  &e.  The 
semi  vowels  are  f,  1,  m,  n,  r,  s,  x,  z,  which  are  so  called,  be- 
cause they  yield  an  imperfect  sound  of  themselves,  as  some 
-insist ;  to  me  however,  tiiis  seems  to  be  a  mistake;  since 
they  cannot  be  pronounced  at  all,  unless  some  vowel  be  pre- 
fixed ;  as  for  instance,  ef,  el,  em,  &c. 

Four  of  these  semi-vowels,  viz,  1,  m,  n,  r,  are  for  the  gene- 
rality termed  liquids;  because  they  flow  very  smoothly  in 
a  syllable  after  a  •■ute;  as  in  class,  smeH,  i^uit,  brass;  but 
they  cannot  be  sounded  before  a  mute  if  a  vowel  follows. 

These  consonants  once  more  are  distinguished  into  single 
and  double.  The  former,  as  b,  c,  d,  &c.  have  but  one  sim- 
ple sound  ;  w,  X,  and  z,  iiowever,  are  complex  consonants, 
and  have  manifestly  t!ie  sound  of  two  (ir  more  single  ones  in 
one  i  thus  w  is  a  compound  of  it,  x  is  compounded  of  ecs, 
and  z  is  sounded  as  ds. 

The  following  letters,  though  apparently  two,  are  allowed 
■  to  be  but  one  single  mark  or  character,  viz.  ch,  gh,  ph,  sh, 
til.  and  wh. 

We  shall  now  proceed  methodically  to  their  respective 
powers  or  sounds. 

Of  the  power  or  sound  of  the  consonant  B. 

Tliis  consonant  has  one  invariable  sound  ;  though  iii  some 
few  wonis,  indeed,  its  sound  is  absolutely  lost ;  as  in  the 
word  bdellium,  which  is  pronnunced  dellium.  It  is  mute  in 
words  where  t  immediately  follows;  as  in  debts  and  debtors, 
which  are  sounded  dets,  dettors  ;  it  is  silent  likewise  when 
it  follows  the  letter  m  ;  as  in  climb,  sounded  cUm  ;  lamb, 
7amMi»,  pronounced  lUrn,  lamkin.  And  thutnh,  plumb,  dumb, 
sounded  as  a  short,  viz.  t/mm.,  pliim,  diim ;  and  as  u  long,  in 
the  word  comb,  vvhich  is  sounded  com. 

The  consonant  A  likewise  is  frequendy  made  use  of  before 
the  liquids  /  and  r,  us  in  the  words  black,  Mood,  bloom,  &c.  and 
in  bread,  breast,  bride,  broad,  brute.  &C. 

Of  the  powers  orsouAfis  of  the  consonant  C  and  CIl. 

The  genuine  and  iiaturalsound  of  this  consonant  is  hard, 
likeithat  of  A;  aid  is  always  pronounced  as  such,  when  it 
prc(  edts  Uie  vowels  a,  o,  and  u  ;  as  in  care,  calf,  cart ;  comb, 
cold,  cock  ;  curd,  curl,  curse,  &c. 

It  is  hard  likewise  when  it  precedes  the  liquids  /or  r,  as 
in  clnr.h,  cloud,  class,  A'c.  or  crack,  crew,  crust,  &c. 
VVIfH  this  letter  c,  however,  precedes  the  vowels ,  e,  i,  or  y  ,• 


or  is  made  use  of  before  an  apostrophe  0  ;  that  is  (o  say, 
where  that  mark  is  substituted  in  the  room  or  stead  of  the 
vowel  e,  it  is  always  sounded  soft :  as  for  instance,  in  the 
words  ceremony,  ci'.ron,  cyder ;  and  in  plac'd,  gracd,  da- 
fac'd,  <*c. 

In  the  words  Acelaamir,  and  Cts,  or  Kisk,  though  the  one 
precedes  the  vowel  <•,  ami  Iheother  au  i,  thev  are  exceptions 
to  the  general  rule  ;  and  are  sounded  hard  like  /;. 

When  the  letter,  c  is  written  immediately  after  the  letter  s, 
it  is,  for  the  most  part,  entirely  mute  or  lost;  as  iu  tl>e  words 
scene,  scion,  science,  sceptre,  &c.  Sometimes,  however,  it  is 
pro!iounced  hard,  like  k,  as  in  scarce,  sceptic,  scold,  'scurri- 
lons,  &c. 

C  loses  its  sotnid,  whenever  it  precedes  h,  as  iu  hack,  cntck, 
pack,  (jnach,  Ac. 

This  letter  c  might  very  well  be  omitted,  could  the  etymo- 
logy of  words  be  equallv  w'ell  preserved  witivout  it. 

Ch  beinu  (as  we  have  hinted  before)  only  one  letter,  though 
two  marks  or  characters,  is  sounded  like  k,  in  most  foreign 
words,  as  in  chymixt,  chyle,  choter,  etc.  as  also  in  such  proper 
names  as  occur  in  the  sacred  scriptures,  as  in  Baruch,  Ma- 
lachi,  Archesilaiis,  I've.  When  the  syllable  arch  comes  before 
a  vowel,  it  is  sounded  hard,  like  m-k ;  as  in  architect  and  arch- 
angel;  but  if  a  consonant  immediately  follows  it,^  then  it 
retainsito  original  soft  sound,  orthatofflftcA;  as  foi  instance, 
archdeacon,  archbishop,  Ac. 

Ch  retains  likewise  its  original  soft  sound  in  the  words 
church,  chin,  child,  charm,  chnir,  <tc.  and  in  some  proper 
names,  as  in  cherubim,  Rachacl,  Charles,  &c. 

In  divers  words  immediately  derived  from  the  French,  ch 
is  sounded  soft,  like  sh  ;  as  for  instance,  in  clutise,  champaign, 
chevalier,  chagrin,  chapnchin,  machine,  &c. 

Ch  is  sometimes,  though  corruptly,  sounded  like  qu  ;  as  irj 
choir  and  chorister,  w  hich  are  vulgarly  called  quirt  and  qmrit- 
ter ;  though  the  proper  sound  of  them  is  that  of  ^  and  they 
ought  to  fie  pronounced  A'^iVand  korister,  as  the  word  chorus, 
from  whence  they  are  derived,  is  sounded  korus. 
• 
Of  the  power  or  soimd  of  the  consonant  D, "       ■ 

D,  like  b,  has  but  one  invariable  sound ;  as  in  the  wortU 
eHamnnd,  dye,  did,  &c.  and  is  frequently  used  before  the 
liquid  r  ;  as  in  drmo,  dress,  drink,  drove,  dridi,  Ac.  as  also  be- 
fore the  double  consonant  if,  as  indwarf,  dwelt,  dtvindle,  &c. 

When  the  termination  erf  is  abbreviated,  and  an  apostro- 
phe (■)  substituted  in  the  room  or  stead  of  the  .;,  it  is  convert- 
ed into  the  letter  t,  to  which,  as  we  have  before  hinted,  it 
bears  a  nearafftnity  ;  as  will  appear  iu  the  following  instauce, 
though  this  mode  of  spelling  is  not  now  much  in  use  ; 

Burned,  burnt ;  blessed,  blest ;  tossed,  tost  ;  crossed,  crost. 

Of  the  powers  or  sounds  of  the  consonant  F. 

The  letter  F,  as  we  have  before  observed,  bearsa  nearaffi- 
nity  to  the  letters  ph  and  v  ;  as  evidently  appears  from  the 
word;)/iia/,  which  is  sounded  vial ;  as  also  in  the  particle  of, 
as,  "  GeorgeXhe.  third,  king  o/(that  is  or)  Great  Britain  ; ami 
phlegm  is  pronouuced/i>/i. 

Of  the  powers  or  somids  of  the  Utters  G  anrfGh. 

The  consonant  g,  is  always  sounded  hard  before  the  row- 
els a,  0,  and  n  ;  as  in  the  wrnds  game,  gale,  garter;  goose,  gos- 
liii,  gospel ;  gut,  gun,  guzzle ;  but  when  it  precedes  the  vowels 
c,  I,  or  //,  it  has,  tor  the  most  part,  a  soft  sound,  like  the  con- 
•sonanty,-  as  in  the  wwih  gender,  genitive,  gentle ;  gin,ginger, 
giiint ;  aud  in  the  vmxK\ gipsy. 

There  are  some  exceptions,  however,  to  this  general  rule, 
for  it  is  pronounced  hard  in  the  wox\\%  geese,  get,  gelding  gild, 
gimp,  gimlet,  &c.  It  is  hard  likewise  in  such  proper  names 
as  are  derived  Irom  the  Hebrew  language ;  as  (Jetlisemant, 
Gcba,  &c.  and  in  somcEiiglish  proper  names  ;  as  in  Gilnuiuy 
Gibson,  Gilbert,  <S.'c. 
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,  It  is  always  Iwrd,  likewise,  when  it  precedes  tne  letter  h ; 
MS  in  tlie  wort!  ghost,  <S:c. 

G  loi/!S  its  sound  when  it  precedes  either  the  letters  m  or  n, 
ill  the  same  syllable  ;  as  in  pfikgm,  rei^n,  Sec.  It  loses  ils 
»ound  when  it  precedes  n,  at  the  beRinning  of  a  word  ;  as  in 
gntit,  gitatc,  p^tiisk,  wliich  are  sounded  mil,  nifte,  ruish.  Oh  is 
Tost  in  the  middle  a:id  at  the  end  of  divers  words;  as  in 
vtigfit,  light,  night,  J{is;ht,  which  are  sounded  mlfe,  site,  n'lte, 
flUe  ;  as  also  in  though,  through,  dough,  which  are  pronounced 
tho,  thru,  do  ;  and  tigh,  nigh,  high,  are  sounded  si,  n%,  hi. 

GhiU  the  end  of  some  words  is  pronounced  :;s^',-  as  in 
rough,  tough,  ciu»tgh,  which  are  sounded  ruff',  tiiff',  eniiff. 

G  is  often  used  l>efor«  the  liquids  /  and  »•  ;  as  in  glatt, 
gleam,  gloom,  &C.     Grati,  grave,  green,  g^ind,  &c. 

Of  the  power  or  soandofthe  consonant  II. 

The  letter  A  is  a  note  of  aspiration,  w>iich  intimates  that 
the  vowel  immediately  following  is  to  be  pronounced  with  a 
pecultar  strength ;  as  in  the  words  hat,  help,  hill,  Iwnsc, 
hunt,  &c. 

AW.  It  seldom  begins  any  syllable,  except  the  first;  and 
for  the  most  part  is  Uttered  with  a  full  emission  of  the 
breath. 

However,  it  loses  its  sound  wlif n  the  letters  >•  immediate- 
ly precedes  if ;  as  in  rhciihnrh,  rhrum,  rhine,  rhenish ,rhf1nrician, 
&c.  As  also  its  sound  is  lost  at  the  end  of  A'ords ;  as  in  Jeho- 
vah, 3Us*:n::,  Coliah,  Ax. 

Of  the  peioeri  w  savnds  of  the  thmonnnt  J, 

This  consonant  lias  always  an  uniform  sound,  like  the  soft 
g,  and  is  put  before  vowels  only  ;  as  in  .frch,  jest,  jilt,  John, 
Jrms,  &c.  This  letter,  like  the  preceding  one  of  c,  might 
very  well  be  omitted,  could  the  etymoloijy  of  words  be  duly 
preserved  without  it ;  as  iu  the  words  joemtd,  jovitl,  joy,  eja- 
culation, &c. 

Oftlte  powers  or  tounds  of  the  consonant  K. 

This  letter  h,  when  it  precedes  either  the  vowel  c  or  t,  has 
the  sound  of  hard  c,  where,  according  to  the  analogy  of  the 
linglish,  the  e  would  be  soft ;  as  in  the  words  cellar,  cittern., 
Ac.  The  h,  however,  has  always  a  hard  soiuid  when  it  be- 
gins a  word,  and  precedes  a  vowel ;  as  in  the  words  heys, 
keep,  hept ;  hill,  hiiiH,hite,  &c.  but  when  *  precedes  the  letter 
«,  its  sound  is  eitlier  lost,  or  at  least  very  obscure  ;  as  in  the 
,  words  knot,  hnob,  kiwivlcdge,  tfec.  and  totally  lost  when  it  fol- 
lows f ;  as  in  the  words  back,  crack  lack,  itc. 

Note.  The  letter  k  is  never  used  double  iu  any  word  what- 
ever;  but  in  the  middle  of  words  c  always  precedes  it ;  as  in 
tickle,  fickle,  pickle,  &c.  in  order  to  shorten  the  vowel  be- 
fore it. 

Of  the  powers  or  tounds  of  the  consonant  L. 

The  letter  /,  has  the  same  sound  in  English,  as  it  has  in 
other  languages. 

In  nioiiosyllables  ending  in  l<  another  is  for  the  most  part 
added  to  it  ;  as  in  all,  fall,  call,  etc.  in  order  to  give  a  kind 
of  force  to  the  preceding  vowel ;  but  in  words  of  more  syh 
lables  than  one  ending  in  /,  such  I  is  always  single  s  as  in 
caril,  cicil,  ci-il,  See,     Critical,  whimsical,  political,  &c. 

Sometimes  the  sound  of  this  letter  /  is  almost  lost;  as  in 
the  words . fir//",  /iff//",  and  their  plurals,  co^cei, /w?ie* ;  as  also 
in  could,  would,  should  ;  talk,  walk,  chalk  ;  psalm,  calm,  qualm, 
Ac. 

This  I  being  <»  liquid,  will  follow  almost  any  of  the  conso- 
n;inis;  but  will  stand  before  none  of  them  ;  as  for  instance 
blood,  cloud,Jiood,  gloom,  ■plumb,  slat/,  slew,  sli/,  slow,  slut,  A'c. 

The  sound  of  /  is  always'distinctly  heard  where  the  /  is 
final;  as  in  excel,  cancel,  counsel,  &c.  but  in  words  ending 
with  le  ;  as  table,  fable,  cable,  sables  &c.  ttie  sound  of  it  is  ob- 
scure or  weak,  and  tiit;  linal  ;  almost  mute. 


Of  the  powers  or  sounds  of  the  eoTUomtnt  M, 

This  letter  m  has  an  unraried  souiidi  z% in  ntiiH,men,mine,. 
moan,  moon,  d-c. 

It  sufters  no  other  consonant  but  the  nto  follow  it,  in  the 
beginning  of  a  woid  or  syllable:  as  for  instance,  rnnnesti/, 
solemnity  ;  and  in  the  name  of  the  Greek  muse,  called  Mne- 

moliliie. 

If  either  the  letter  b  or  »i,  follows  it  at  the  end  of  a  word; 
the  sound  of  liiat  b  or  n  is  always  lost;  as  in  tkvmb,  plvjnb, 
autumn,  lolemn^  &c. 

Of  the  power  tor  tmmdt  of  the  consonant  N'. 

This  n,  like  m,  has  always  an  uniform  sound  ;  as  in  tmmt, 
neat,  night,  note,  nut,  Ac. 

In  the  beginning  of  words  or  syllables,  it  admits  of  the 
letters  g,  h,  and  s,  someliuies  before  it  -,  but  no  consonant 
whatever  after  it  ;  as  for  instance,  gnat,  gnaw,  gnommi- 
knave,  knife,  knot,  knowledge,  &C.  and  snake,  snail,  sntnv,  snnff, 

Ac.  •  •       . 

When  n  follows  m,  and  closes  a  word,  it  is  always  either 
nutr,  or  very  obscure  ;  as  in  miamn,  solemn,  condemn, 
hymn,  Ac. 

Of  the  powers  and  sounds  of  the  consonant  P  and  Ph. 

The  letter  p  (as  we  have  Iiinfcd  before)  bears  a  near  affi- 
nity with  h,  and  has  a  uniform  sound  ;  as  for  example,  pain^ 
peal,  pile,  pool,  pond,  purse,  Ac.  and  the  letters /)A  bear  a  near 
afTmity  to  the  letters  f  and  v  ;    as  in  Philip,  sounded  filip  ;  i 
Philnsopher,  pronounced  /j/ifji>/lr  ;  and  phial,  sounded  vial. 

When  p  precedes  another  consonant  in  the  beginning  of 
words,  its  sound  is  always  either  lost  or  very  obscure ;  as  iq 
the  words  psalm,  psalmist,  psalter,  Ptolomy,  psuedoprophttf 
phthisic,  ptisan,  psifchology,  &c. 

VVbenp  immediately  ifollows  m  in  the  middle  of  words,  it 
is  then  ^perfectly  quiescent ;  as  in  the  words  empty,  contempt^ 
attempt,  exempt,  Ac. 

Of  the  powers  or  sounds  ef  the  ronsonani  Q,  or  Cu, 

Q.  is  always  followed  by  the  vowel  «,  in  all  other  languages 
as  well  as  the  English.  By  some  it  is  accounted  a  super- 
fluous letter,  as  bcnig  nothing  more  than  cu. 

In  words  of  i'jeyfi'jA  extraction  its  sound  is  generally  soft  > 
as  in  gimlie,  quell,  quill,  quote,  Ac.  but  in  such  words  as  are 
derived  from  the  French,  it  bears  the  sound  of  i,  or  hard  c  ; 
as  in  Kqynr,  liquorish,  co^ujueror,  masquerade,  &c. 

Note.  The  letter  9  never  ends  a  word,  but  the  diphthons 
«e  is  added  to  it ;  as  in  the  words  natijjw;,  oblitju^  Ac.  whic.'t 
are  sounded  antike  or  anteeh,  oblike  or  obleek ;  and  rt«fu«, 
which  is  pronounced  risk. 

Of  the  powers  or  sounds  of  the  consonant  R  and  Rh. 

This  letter  has  the  same  harsh  sound  in  English,  as  to 
other  languages.  The  Saxons,  at  the  beginning  of  words, 
used  to  put  the  letter  h  before  it.  In  words  derived  fi?/m 
Xhc  Greek,  the  letter  h  immediately  follows  it  both  at  the  be- 
ginning and  end  of  words  ;  as  lor  instance,  rhetoric,  rhinoce- 
ros, rhyme,  rheum,  rhapsody  ;  and  the  word  myrrh. 

When  words  end  in  re,  as  in  fire,[wire,  hire,  desire  ;tbej  Ut 
all  sounded  as  «r  short  ;  as^fur,  wiur,  hiur,  desiur. 

Of  the  powers  or  sounds^  the  consonant  S  and  Sh. 

Tlie  letter  j  has  a  variable  sound.  Sometimes  it  has  a 
hissing  or  soft  sound  ;  and  at  others  a  hard  sound,  like  that 
ofz.  ..\s  for  instance,  it  has  the  former  at  f|ie  beginning  of 
words,  as  in  steal,  stale,  stole,  stool.  Ax.  shame,  shell,  shine,  shone, 
shun,  Ac.  And  the  latter,  in  substantives  of  the  plural  num- 
ber ending  with  t,  as  in  trees,  sees,  bees,  ey.'t,  flies,  piet,  4ni, 
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And  in  the  third  person  singular  of  verbs ;  as,  he  or  she  rends, 
bleedi,  succeeds,  &c.  It  has  likewise  a  strong;  sound  in  llie 
monosyllables  this,  yes,  thus,  vs  ;  his,  ours,  j/ovrs,  &c.  When 
words  end  insion,  and  a  vowel  precedes  the*,  it  is  sounded 
hard  like  z,  as  in  cuvfusion,  delusion,  occasion,  invasion,  division, 
&c.  But  if  a  consonant  precedes  sion,  it  sounds  like  sh  ;  as 
in  diversion,  immersion,  conversion,  iVc.  This  distinction  is 
rc^jularly  marked  throughout  the  Dictionary. 

It  sounds' like  7  likewise,  where  •  iinal  follows*;  as  in 
wise,  rise,  advise,  &.c.  rose,  prose,  pause,  applause.  Ax.  and  this 
variation  is  distinguished  throughout  the  Dictionary.  But 
its  usual  ending  is  in  ss,  as  in  givss,  muss,  class,  pass,  &c. 

Once  more,  it  has  the  sound  of  z  when  s  occurs  in  the 
middle  of  words  ;  as  in  desert,  present,  prison,  wisdom,  adver- 
tisemeia ;  another  variation  which  is  carefully  marked.  But 
if  the  «  be  doubled,  it  assumes  the  hissing  sound;  as  in  aijume, 
assert,  assign,  &c. 

In  some  words,  however,  where  the  singles  occurs  in  the 
middle  of  them,  the  s  is  quiescent ;  as  in  viscount,  island,  isle. 
Lisle,  Carlisle,  and  in  demesne,  &c.  all  which  variations  are 
leguUrly  marked. 

Of  the  powers  jr  sounds  of  the  consonant  T  and  Th. 

Thas  its  pniper  sound  in  most  words  where  it  either  be- 
gins or  ends  them  ;  as  in  tame, /en,  time,  tone,  tune  ;  mat,  met, 
tat,  set,  sit,  sot ;  glut. 

When  the  letter  t,  however,  precedes  the  vowel  t,  and  an- 
other immediately  follows  it,  the  syllabic  /i  is  always  sound- 
ed like  sh  ;  as  in  vexation,  incliiuxtien,  contemplntitn,  meditation, 
&c.  and  this  variation  is  carefully  distinguished  through- 
out the  Dictionary. 

But  when  a  consonant  precedes  the  t,  it  retains  its  own 
natural  sound  ;  as  \nfatt,  feast,  fM,  frost,  first,  &c. 

Th  has  nearly  the  hard  sound  of  d  in  the  words  following:, 
viz.  then,  thente,  there,  thus,  tin/,  thine,  thee,  them,  those,  &c. 
As  also,  in  all  words'  .where  the  lA  occurs  between  two 
vowels ;  as  hi  whether,  vhither,  weather,  sather,  rather,  &c. 

It  has  a  hard  sound  likewise  when  iftilher  begins  or  ends 
a  word  ;  as  in  thought,  thirst,  third,  thunder ;  death,  breath, 
width,  worth,  &.C.  but  when  e  final  follows  th,  it  softens  the 
sound  of  it;  asfrorn  the  substantive  breath,  the  verb  Xobriuthe, 
from  chth,  to  clothe ;  from  wreath,  to  wreathe,  &c. 

Of  the  powers  or  totutds  of  the  consonant  V. 

Tliis  consonant  (as  we  have  observed  before)  bears  a  very 
near  affinity  to  the  letters/" and  ph. 

'Jliis  consonant  v  is  placed  before  no  other  consonant,  but 
before  all  the  vowels  in  general  ;  as  in  the  words  vale,  vest, 
HIM,  voice,  vohme,  vulture,  <Stc. 

N(tc.  Both  its  shape  and  sound  are  as  distant  from  the 
vowel  u,  as  any  two  o»iier  letters  in  the  alphaiiet., 

Of  the  powerA  or  sounds  <f  the  cotisona/its  W,  and  \Vh. 

Though  the  letter  w,  or  double,  v,  where  it  is  used  instead 


of  the  vowel  «,  is  undoubtedly  a  vowel  itself;  yet. if  is  at 
.inies  indisputably  a  consonant  ;  and  for  this  reason,  be- 
cause it  will  precede  any  of  the  vowels  without  the  least 
hesitation  or  dttficulty  in  the  utterance  or  expression  of  ii ; 
as  in  war,  wind,  world,  wortt,  &c. 

When  the  vowel  o  immediately  follows  the  letters  wh,  the 
sound  of  the  w  is  altogether  mute  or  quiescent ;  as  in  the 
following  words,  whore,  whorish,  whoredom,  whose,  and  whole- 
some. 

It  is  lost  likewise  when  the  liquid  r  immediately  follows 
it ;  as  in  wrath,  wretch,  tcrist,  wrong,  &c. 

In  most  English  words,  however,  wh  has  a  peculiar  sound, 
as  if  the  h  was  placed  before  it ;  as  in  the  words  where,  when, 
wherxe,  whale,  white,  whist,  whilst,  &c. 

Of  the  powers  or  so}fnds  of  the  consonant  X. 

This  letter  r  begins  no  word  in  the  English  tongue,  and 
but  very  few  in  any  other  language. 

It  begins,  however,  some  proper  names;  as  Xenopheti, 
Xanthus,  Xnntippe,  &c. 

In  English  words,  some  one  of  the  vowels  always  precede* 
it ;  as  in  ax-  or  axe,  axle,  excellent,  example,  ox  oxen,  &c. 

As  also  in  several  English  proper  names,  as  in  Axbridge,  in 
Somersetshire  ;  Azminster,  in  Devonshire,  -ind  Exeter  its  ca- 
pital ;  Oxford,  in  the  county  so  called,  &c. 

Note,  1  his  letter  x  is  a  double  consonaat,  and  contains  in 
it  the  sound  of  cs,  or  hs. 

Of  the  powers  or  sounds  qfthe  consonant  Y. 

Though  this  letter,  when  it  follows  a  consonant,  is  doubt- 
less a  vowel ;  as  in  the  words  twenty,  thirty,  forty,  &c.  yet, 
when  it  precedes  a  vowel  or  diphthong,  it  is  converted  into 
a  consonant,  notwithstanding  it  never  changes  it  form. 

It  may  be  observed  of  this  consonant  y,  as  it  was  above  of 
Ihe  consonant  w,  that  it  precedes  most  of  the  vowels  without 
the  least  hesitation  or  difficulty  in  the  utterance  or  expression 
of  it;  as  in  the  following  words,  yard,  yam,  year,  yeoman, 
you,  youth,  youthful,  &c. 

Of  the  powers  or  sounds  of  the  cotuotutnl  Z. 

This  a  is  a  double  consonant  (as  we  have  hinted  before) 
and  contains  in  it  the  sound  of  dj,  or  rather  »  hard. 

It  begins  very  few  words,  except  what  are  derived  from 
foreign  languages ;  as  Zany,  zett,  zeal,  zealous,  zone,  zodiac, 
and  zenith. 

The  sound  of  it,  in  short,  is  expressed  in  its  name,  izzard ; 
or  s  hard  ;  and  this  letter  is  never  placed  before  a  conso- 
nant. •  • 

Note,  The  preceding  cursory  remarks  on  the  Euglhh  AU 
phabet  are  peculiarly  calculated  for  the  aid  and  a^«slanc« 
of  young,  unlettered  students;  but  Sucli  0s  aie  more  ad- 
vanced in  .years,  may  be.fartfjer  instructed  and  improved  by 
idilijjent  inspection  of  the  succeeding  Dictionary. 


PART  II. 


OF    SPELLING,  ' 


OR  THE  DIVISION  OF  SYLLABLES, 


THE  art  of  spelling  consists  in  writing  correctly,  or 
naming  the  several  letters  whereof  any  syllable  or 
•word  is,  according  to  the  established  custom,  properly  com- 
posed. 

A  syllable  is  an  articulate  sound,  which  is  formed  of  any 
one  vowel,  or  more  letters  included  in  the  English  alphabet. 
As  for  instance ; 

a-rnity,  e-ve-ry,  i-vo-ry,  o-li«e,ii-nit. 

Sometimes  a  syllable  is  composed  of  two  ro^vels  united, 
«r  a  diphthong  !  as  in  JEneas,  (economy,  Oedipus,  &c.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  tnese  are  Latin  and 
Greek  syllables  or  diphthongs,  and  are  expresi«d  in  Eng- 
lish (as  we  have  before  hinted)  by  the  vowel  (e)  only;  as 
Eneas,  economy,  Epidus, 

Sometimes,  affain,  it  consists  of  one  vowel,'  or  double 
vowel,  and  one  consonant  ;  'is  in  am,  or  an  ;  aid  or  paid ; 
sometimes  of  a  diphthong  alone,  as  au-thor,  avrtvmn,&c.  Or 
sometimes  ofone  vowel,  and  two  or  more  consonants  ;  as  in 
net,  egg,  ink,  old,  acts,  eggs,  Ac. 

Tfate.  No  number  of  consonants  can  be  pronounced  arti- 
culately, without  the  aid  or  asstslance  of  one  or  more  of  the 
vowels. 

A  word,  for  the  generality,  is  composed  of  as  many  syl- 
lables as  there  are  either  vowels,  or  double  vowels  found 
in  it. 

No  syllable  can  consist  of  more  letters  than  eight ;  and 
l\iere  are  very  few  that  will  admit  of  that  number. 

Mote.  All  ttoj-A,  which  express  the  name,  action,  quality, 
or  mode  of  any  thing,  are  nothing  more  than  an  assemblage 
of  letters  and  syllables. 

Some  words,  therefore,  if  they  consist  of  one  syllable 
only,  are  termed  monofyWnWc! ;  hs  in  just,  good,  great,  &c.  If 
of  two  syllables,  as  injustice,  goodness,  greatness,  &c.  they  are 
called  dissyllables  ;  if  of  three,  as  in  a-mi-ty,  en-mi-ti/,  en-vi- 
vus,  &c.  they  are  termed  trisyllables ;  and  all  such  words  as 
consist  of  four  or  more  syllables,  are  distinguished  by  the  name 
«{  polysyllables. 

Note.  Moreover,  as  no  monosyllable  will  admit  of  more 
letters  than  eight ;  so  no  English  words  will  admit  of  more 
syllables  than  eight. 

Once  more  observe,  that  all  words  are  either  simple  or 
compound;  -ds,  pious,  im-pions ;  holy,  un-holy  ;  active,  inactive, 
&c.  All  the  rules  for  the  division  of  each,  must  be  such 
as  are  derived  either  from  the  analogy  of  all  languages  in 
general,  or  from  the  established  custom  of  pronouncing  any 
one  language  in  particular. 

The  general  rules,  therefore,  for  spelling  English  words 
correctly,  are  these  that  follow  ;  and  as  there  is  no  general 
rule  without  some  exceptions,  more  or  less ;  such  exceptions 
arp  best  attained  by  an  habitual  use  or  practice. 

The  first  then  that  occurs  is  this;  namely,  when  a  con- 
sonant come?  l>etween  two  vowels,  it  must  be  joined,  for 
the  most  part,  with  the  last ;  as  for  instance,  in  »-bun-daHce, 
tquity,  i  mn  gitte,  o-pu-lent,  u-ni-ty,  &C. 


If,  however,  the  letter  x  happens  to  fell  between  two 
vowels,  it  is  then  an  exception,  and  must  be  joined  to  the 
first ;  as  in  the  words  example,  ex-amine,  ex-eaite,  extstene* 
oxen,  vixen,  boxes,  &c. 

Such  consonants  as  precede  either  the  liquids  lor  r.  when 
the  vowel  e  immediately  follows,  can  never  be  divided  <  as 
in  n  He,  ta-ble,  fa-ble,  tri-file,  mi-trt,  nitre,  <Src. 

This  rule,  however,  seems  to  be  included  in  that  of  initial 
consonants,  because  bl,  Jl,  and  <r,  can  bcKiii  words  ;  but  if 
two  consonants  come  together  which  cannot  begin  words, 
then  they  must  be  divided  ;  and  one  must  be  joined  to  tlie 
first  vowel,  and  the  other  to  the  latter  ;  as  for  instance,  ia 
in-justice,  impiety,  infinity,  temple,  ten-der,  &c. 

All  double  consonants  must  be  divided  ;  as  in  plat  ter, 
matter,  lel-ter,  fet-ter,  glitter,  bii-ter,  cot  ton,  rotten,  fiut-ter, 
mvt-ter,  tic. 

Nor  must  two  consonants  be  parted,  as  can  begin  word* 
in  spelling  ;  and  of  these  there  are  no  less  than  thirty-four 
in  number ;  as  Avill  more  plainly  appear  by  the  catalogue,  or 
table  of  them,  as  is  particularly  specified  in  the  follofving, 
namely, 


Bl. 
Br. 

Ch. 

CI, 

Cr. 

Dr. 

Dw. 

Fl. 

Fr. 

Gh. 

Gl. 

Gn. 

Gr. 

Kn. 

Ph. 

PI. 

Pr, 

Ps. 

Pt. 

Rh. 

Sc. 

Sh. 

Sk. 

SI. 

Sm. 

Sn. 

Sp. 

Sq. 

.«it. 

Sw. 

Th. 

Tr. 

Tw. 

Wh.j 


Black,  bleed,  blind,  blot,  blue,  i-c. 

Bread,  breast,  brick,  brook,  brush,  iv. 

Chance,  cheek,  child,  choice,  church,  4c, 

Claw,  clerk,  cliff,  clock,  club,  (re 

Crape,  cream,  crime,  crow,  crust,  5c- 

Drake,  dread,  drink,  drop,  drunk,  ■Jt. 

Dwarf,  dwelling,  dwindle,  i-c. 

Flame,  flea,  flight,  floor,  flute,  ^c. 

Frail,  fresh,  friend,  frost,  fruit,  4"^. 

Ghost,  Gliittern,  ^c. 

Glass,  glebe,  glimpse,  gloss,  glue.  Ire. 

Gnat,  gnaw,  gnomon, 4'c. 

Grass,  green,  grist,  gross,  grudge,  ^c. 

Knake,  knee,  knife,  knob,  knurl,  ic 

Phases,  pheasant,  phial,  phrenix,  4"c. 
.  Place,  pleasure,  plight,  plot,  plumb,  trt' 
^  Praise,  press,  priest,  proof,  prude.  Sec 

Psalm,  psalter,  pseudo,  psora,  ^c. 

Ptarmics,  ptoron,  ptisan,  Ptolemaic,  ^-e. 

Rhapsody,  rheum,  rhime,  rhinoceros,  rhumb,  f«. 

Scar,  scene,  sceptre, science, scoft",  scorn,  sc'Um,  ire. 

Shaft,  sheaf,  shirt,  share,  shutter,  shy,  Src 

Skate,  sketch,  skiff,  skue,  sky,  (Jv. 

Slave,  sleep,  sling,  sloe,  slut.  Ire. 

Smack,  smelt,  smile,  smok»,  smut,  ic, 

SnaKe,  sneer,  snipe,  snow,  snuft".  kc 

Spade,  spear,  spire,  spoon,  spunge,  *c. 

Squall,  squeak,  squib,  squint^ squire,  ifc. 

Staff',  star,  steed,  stick,  stork,  stump,  style,  iv. 

Swan,  sweat,  swine,  sword,  fc 

Thank,  theft,  thief,  tliouKht,  thus,  Ire. 

Trance,  trench,  tripe,  trope,  traop,  ^'t. 

Twans,  tweag,  twig,  twist,  (wo,  ic 
\.\Vhat,  where,  when,  whist,  whose,  ie. 
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Chr. 

■ 

fhr. 

Sch. 

Scr. 

Sht. 

Skr. 

a 

Sp».. 

Spl. 

S(if. 

Srr. 

Tlir. 

Thw. 

and 

Pbtb. 

To  the*  add  the  following  words,  wliiuh  begin  vvitli  three 
consonants ;  as  for  instance.. 

Chrism,  chrisoras,  Christ,  Christian,  Christtnasi  • 
chromatic,  chronic,  chrisalis,  chrystiU.Vc 

Phrase,  phreiisy,  phrenitic,  Phocion,  and  Phry- 
jfia,  Vc. 

Schedule,  scheme,  schism,  school,  scholar,  ie. 

Scrag,  scraps,  screi-n,  scribe,  scroll,  scrub,  ^c 

Shrew,  slirewe,  shrine,  shroud,  shrub,  .W. 

Skreani,  slircw,  Sfc. 

Sphere,  spherics,  sphinctor,  sphinx,  ^c 

Splay,  spleen,  splice,  split,  splinter,  ^. 

Sprain,  sprat,  spread,  spriug,  sprout,  spruce, 5-e. 

Straw,  stream,  strike,  stroke,  stni^jgle,  Vc. 

Thrall,thread,thrice,  through,  throne,  thrush,  5c 

Thwack,  thwart,  Sr-c.' — Atid  the  two  following 
words-,  beginning  with  lour  consonants,  viz. 

Phthisic,  <!»({  Phthisical. 

Nott.  Any  single  consonant  in  the  alphaltct  may  end  a 
tntO.  (the"  q  and  v  only  excepted)  the  former  of  which  as> 
sumes  to  it  the  diphthong  we  silent  to  close  it;  as  in  antiqve, 
ob/iqur,  ^c.  and  the  latter  assumes  e  silent,  as  in  glove,  love, 
dove,  |-c. 

AW.  Some  words  end  witli  two  consonantst  others  with 
three,  and  some  with  four.    As  for  instance, 

Words  ending  with  two  consonants  (  as  ia 
plumb,  dumb,  thumh,  block,  flock,  lock,  ire. 

Words  ending  with  three  consonants  ;  as  in 
Wench,  tench,  wrench,  ivri^ht,  nig/it,flght,  ifc. 

And  words  ending  with  four  consonants;  as  "o 
Eighth,  weights,  streighti,  length,  sttvngth,  ffc, 

Noti.  As  the  monosyllables,  which  are  numerous,  arc  the 
springs  (if  I  maybe  allowed  the  expression)  or  roots  of  the 
English  language ;  the  art  of  spelling  correctly  principally 
consists  in  the  knowledge  of  their  several  powers  or 
aounds. 


ADD3T10N.\L   RULES, 
To  leolteriedin  the  DIVISION  ofZ'i I'lables. 

I.  All  grammatical  endings,  conimciily  called  ferniina- 
tions,  must  be  separated  in  speliinj; ;  as  for  instance,  in  the 
following  verbs. 

Tothttrm — chnrm^dh,  edst,  cd,  tng  ;  arid  in  tfie  substantive 
—^hurm.er  ;  and  in  the  adverb — chaym-ingty. 

To  ahound — nhnmii-eth,  est,  ed,  ivfr ;  and  in  the  adjective — 
ahmdatit ;  in  the  substantive — abundance;  and  the  adverU 
— abundantly,  \c. 

II.  Wiicn  two  vowels  come  together,  aijd  both  of  tlifiu 
are  distinctly  sounded  ;  thai  i.s,  when  they  are  not  diph- 
thongs, they  must  be  separated  in  the  spelling  of  them  :  uik 
fo(  instance,  in  the  words  coc</Ha/,  co-elemal,  coesscntitil,  ci'ea- 
tor,  usii  al,  mu  tual,  Sfc.  _  _ 

As  also  in  proper  namesi  namely.  ?ko-Bli,  Si-nn-i,  Si-!(r-e,  *c. 

And  lastly,  all  compound  words  must,  in  spelling,  bn 
resolved  into  their  .simple,  or  component  words  ;  as  in  loi- 
to,  itp-on,  iwt-with  ttnnd-ing,  ncver-tlie-lds,  Sr. 

Note.  In  some  polysyllables  or  words  of  several  syllable.? 
the  sound  of  s/iiat,  is  expressed  sometimes  by  (tiiil)  as  in 
the  words  es-seti-tial,  mip-tial,  par-tial,  mar-tial,  Ac.  and  at 
others  by  (cial)  as  in  com-mer-cial,  pre-ju-di-cial,  ar-ti-fl-cial, 
ic 

Such  polysyllables  likewise  as  end  in  (tian)  or  (cian)  have 
the  sound  oi  (shian)  as  in  Egyp-tian,  Ore-ciaii,  tSr. 

Some  polysyllables,  agaiV;,  ending  in  (tiate)  or  (date) 
have  the  sound  of  (shiate)  as  in-gra-tiate,  df.-prc-eiatp,  f,-c. 

Some  polysyllables,  moreover,  ending  in  (icinit)  (dent)  or 
(tieiU)  assume  the  sound  of  (shieut)  as  in  oin-ni-scient,  pro- 
fi-eient,  pa-tient,  $c. 

And  to  conclude,  many  words,  ending  in  (tion)  (sion) 
are  sounded  as  (shun)  as  in  vex-a-tion,  con-version,  confusion., 
^■c.  All  these  distinctions,  however,  are  murked  as  they 
occur  in  the  Diction' .^ry. 


PART  III. 


OF  WORDS. 


FROM  mere  ai  iic«la»«  sounds,  that  is,  fi-om  the  various 
manner  of  writing  or  pronouncing  letters  and  syllables, 
which  were  the  subject  matter  of  the  two  preceding  parts; 
we  shall  now,  according  to  our  plan  at  first  laid  down,  pro- 
ceed to  an  account  of  words. 

Awd  in  order  to  denote  the  diversity  of  our  sentiments ; 
©r.inrtther  terms,  to  convey  our  ideas  to  one  another  either 
in  tvriting  or  speaking,  divers  kinds  of  'A'ords  must  unavoid- 
ably be  used  to  answer  that  important  end  t  ami  these,  by 
most  grammarians,  are  called  the  eight  parts  of  epteeh  as 
fellows,  nawieiy. 


Noun,  I  Advetb, 

Pronoun,  Conjunction, 

Verb,  Preposition, 

Participle,  Interjection. 

These  eight  parts  however,  for  brevity's  sake,  may  with 
propriety  enough  be  reduced,  as  they  arc  distinguished 
throughout  the  Dictionary  hereto  adjoined  to  these  fouroifly  ; 
nam<^ly,  nouns  substantive,  novus  ad/fctitie,  verbs,  and  particles  ; 
for  all  pronouns,  or,  as  they  are  termed  by  some,  culnouns,  are 
nothing  more  than  certain  Qomniodious  names,  or  voids,  ■ 
'jflticu.  are  substituted  in  tlie  room  eitlier  Qi  subttaiuites  of 
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Vjt' 


cH)Ktivet,  in  order  to  prevent  a  disagreeable  repetition  of 
tlie  foregoing  luimts  or  nonnt ;  and  all  participles  are  no 
more  than  what  may,  with  propriety,  be  termed  verkil  ad- 
jectives;  and  forasmuch  as  the  four  last  mentioned  parts  are 
too  inconsiderable,  in  my  humble  opinion,  to  deserve  such 
a  distinct  separation  or  division,  they  may  all  very  naturally 
and  properly  be  included  under  the  general  term  of  parti- 
cles. 

Before  we  enter,  however,  upon  this  our  new  division, 
thus  purposely  abbreviated;  it  will,  «e  imagine,  be  highly 
necessary  to  make  some  few  previous  remarks  on  those 
little  words,  which  we  chuse  to  call  articles,  rather  than  par- 
ticles, (though  both  may  be  proper)  which,  in  our  itrnther 
tongue,  are  certain  kinds  of  limitations  prefixed  to  our  nouns 
or  names ;  and  these  are  no  more  than  two  in  number ; 
namely,  a,  or  an,  and  the. 

Ati,  indeed,  is  the  original  Saxon  article,  has  an  indefinite, 
or  unlimited  sense,  and  is  in  reality,  as  much  an  adjective  as 
the  pronoun  one,  with  regard  to  more ;  and  so  indeed  is  a  ; 
as  for  instance,  a  scholar,  an  artitt ;  that  i»  to  say,  some  one 
Scholar,  some  one  artist  in  general. 

Note.  A  or  an  is  only  used  in  the  singular  number,  but 
the  in  both. 

Note.  The  nrticle  a  is  always  used,  when  a  consonant,  or 
an  aspirate  h,  immediately  follows;  as,  a  king,  a  queen  ;  a 
hound,  a  horse,  a  hare,  &c.  But  an  is  always  substituted  in 
the  room  or  stead  of  a,  when  a  vowel  follows  it,  or  an  A 
that  is  not  aspirated  ;  as  in  the  words  an  emmet,  an  elephant, 
an  ox,  an  ass  ;  an  herb,  an  hour,  an  heir,  &C. 

Note  likewise,  where  a  and  an  are  used  in  the  singular 
tutmber,  there  is  no  article  at  a}l  made  use  of  in  the  plural ; 
as  "  These  ar«  well-built  bouses ;  Those  are  sweet-scented 
herbs,"  &c. 

The  article  (tJie)  however,  is  frequently  made  use  of  both 
in  the  singular  and  plural;  as,  the  how,  the  hours,  the  day,  the 
dnps,  the  month,  the  months,  &c. 

Soineliraes,  indeed,  it  is  not  used.  And  first,  it  is  never 
prefixed  to  proper  iiantes ;  as  John,  William,  Thnraas,  &c. 
nor,  in  the  second  place,  to  virtues,  or  mces ;  as  love,  honour, 
honesty,  injustice,  anger,  hatred,  &c.  nor,  in  the  third,  to  me- 
tals or  minerals  ;  as  tin,  copper,  brass,  siloer,  gold,  &c.  nor  is 
h,  i'l  the  last  place,  used  before  such  words  wherein  the 
mere  existence  of  any  thing  is  only  implied  ;  as  for  instan<;e, 
"' This. is  not  water,  but  wine  ;  That  is  not  ale,  but  small 
heer,"  Ac. 

After  these  cursory  hints,  it  will  be  incumbent  on  us  to 
dist'^gui,h  words  into  Iheir  respective  lands,  or  classes ;  and 
afterwards  take  the  accidents  of  each  into  our  consider- 
ation, which  in  every  language  is  the  essential  part  of 
grammar. 

Words,  then,  are  properly  referred  to  four  kinds,  or  classes, 
namely.  I.  Nunn  substantives.  2.  Noun  adjectives.  3.  Verbs, 
or  affirmations,  and  lastly,  particles. 

Of  these  we  shall  treat  in  their  proper  order.  And 
first, 

Of  nouns  substantive  and  adjective, 

A  substantive  is  the  name  of  the  thing  itself;  ns,  a  hing,  a 
gueen,  a  horse,  a  dog  :  a  chair,  a  table,  a  looking-glass.  Sec. 

An  ofljective  is  a  UMrd  which  expresses  the  particular  qua- 
lities, or  properties,  of  the  thing  first  mentioned ;  as 
great,  small,  black,  white,  fair,  brown,  fat,  lean,  wise,  JooUth. 
&c. 

In  order,' therefore,  to  discover  which  are  sidistantives  and 
«'hich  ?re  adjcctiiis,;  I  must  consider  whether  the  thing 
mentioned  be  plji>n  ^nd  intelligible  of  itself;  or  whether  it 
.■wants  some  additional  word  to  make  it  so:  Thus  if  I  say, 
**  I  saw  yesterday  the  king,  the  queen,  the  lord-mayor ;  an 
ox,  a  stag,  a  horse,"  Ac.  the  sense  is  complete,  and  I  am 
i  clearly  undt^rstood  ;  but  if  I  say,  "  I  visited  an  amiable,  a 
prudent,  a  beautiful,  a  deformed,"  <Sfc.  my  meauiag  is  dark 
»ad  unintelligible  ;  so  tliat  some  stdntmttivt  must  be  put  to 
c 


it,  such  as  man,  woman,  boy,  girl,  &c.  without  which  it  will 
never  be  sense,  or  rightly  "understood. 

Substantives  are  distinguished  into  proper  and  «oromou. 
The  former  belongs  to  some  individual,  or  particular  per- 
son, or  thing ;  as  Thomas,  William,  Mary,  Susan,  &c.  the 
Thames,  the  Humber,  the  Severn,  &c.  London,  Oxford,  Cant- 
bridge,  &c.  The  latter  belongs  to  all  of  the  particular,  spe- 
cies ;  as  man,  utoman,  horse,  hound,  river,  city,  mountain,  pro. 
vince,  kingdom,  &c. 

As  proper  names  of  men,  women,  or  children,  denote 
persons ;  so  those  which  we  make  use  of  to  denote  the  three- 
fold distinctions  of  persons  are  in  a  peculiar  manner  ex- 
pressed, and  called  (as  we  have  before  hinted)  either  pro- 
nouns or  adnevHs ;  and  these  are  different,  according  as  the 
persons  of  whom  we  speak  are  one  only,  or  more  thau  one  ;  . 
or  in  other  terms,  of  the  singular  or  plural  number. 

If  I  speak  of  myself  only,  then  the  pronoun  is  /;  if  I  speak 
of  others  as  well  as  myself,  the  pronoun  is  we. 

In  case  I  speak  directly  <o'any  one  person,  that  is  called 
the  secoiul  person ;  and  the  pronoun  in  that  case,  is  thou ;  but 
if  I  speak  immediately  to  more  persons  than  one,  the  pro- 
noun hye;  if  however,  I  speak  of  a  person  or  (AiJiff,  that  is 
termed  the  third  person,  and  the  pronoun,  if  it  be  of  one 
male,  it  is  he;  if  of  one  female,  itis^Ae;  if  the  thing  spoken 
of  be  neither  male  nor  female,  but  a  thing  inaniimate,  »'.  e. 
of  the  neuter  gender,  then  we  use  the  word  it.  In  the 
plural  number,  indeed,''  if  we  speak  of  persons  or  things,  we  • 
use  the  word  they,  be  the  gender  what  it  will. 

Of  the  manner  of  making  singulars  plurals. 

For  the  generality,  singulars  are  made  plurals  by  addins;.- 
only    an   s,  as  hand,  hands;  cock,  cocks;  bird,  birds;  noun, 
nouns  ;  verb,  verbs,  &c. 

When  the  singular,  however,  ends  in  ce,  se,  ze,_  x,  ss,  ch,  sh, 
or  ge,  when  sounded  soft  like  je,  we  must  add  either  «  or  <?, 
and  make  an  additional  sylwble ;  hs  in  place,  or  places ; 
horse,  horses;  maze,  mazes;  box,  boxes ;  fox,  foxts ;  lass, 
lasses;  glass,  glasses;  church,  churches;  watch,  watches; 
wish,  wishes ;  buih,  bushes  ;  page,  pages  ;  age,  ages,  &c. 

And  nouns,  ending  in  y  make  (ies)  in  the  plural,  as  in  body, 
bodies ;  glory,  glories ;  rixby,  rubies,  Ifc, 

Frequently  the  plural  is  formed  by  the  termination  (tn,) 
as  in  man,  mien  ;  woman,  women  ;  thick,  chicken  ;  brother,  6r». 
thren,  &c. 

Those  names,  again,  which  end  their  singuhrs  in  either/, 
or/e,  form  their  plural  by  (ves,)  as  half,  hakes ;  thief,  thieves  ; 
calf,  calves ;  loaf,  loaves  ;  wife,  wives ;  knife,    knives,  &c. 

In  the  English  tong7ie,  however,  the  manner  of  forming 
the  plural  is  very  irregular  ;  for  there  are  many  words  which 
can  be  reduced  to  no  rule  at  all ;  as  will  manifestly  appear 
from  the  following  catalogue  or  table. 


Sing. 
Die 
Child 
Ox 


Plur. 
Dice 
Children 
Oxen 


Mouse     Mice 


Sing. 

Brother 

Louse 

Goose 

Penny 


Plur. 

Brethren  ' 
Lice 
fiecse 
I'cuce,  &c. 


'   In  many  words  there  is  no  difference  in  regard  to  »iwflii<r; 
as  ill  sheep,  deer,  fern,  hose,  supine,  &c.  . 

Some  words  again  admit  ef  no  singular  number;  as  for  in- 
stance. 


Snuffers 
Scissars 
Breeches 
Wages 


Tongs 
Lungs 
Bellows 
Ashes,  &c. 


Others,  on  the  other  hand,  admit  ot ao  plural  nvmhiriAi 
for  instance,  lie  names  of 


Virtues,  a» J wr»M,»^<fcn*e,  geointu,  &9» 


XX. 
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Vicfrli  as  envif,  malice,  revenge,  &c. 
Corn,  as  wheat,  oats,  barley,  Sec, 
Herbs,  as  thyme,  rite,  rnsemary,  <4-c. 
Countries,  as  Euscland,  Scotland,  France,  &c. 
Cities,  as  Londim  York,  Bristol,  &c. 
Towns,  as  Lewes,  Sleyniug,  Arundel,  &c. 
Rivers,  as  Thames,  Trent,  Humber,  Sec. 
In  the  English  Tongiie,  moreovcr,the  distinction  oi  genders 
is  siiewM  bj  (litferenl  words  :  as  in 


Mused. 

Fern. 

Boy 

Girl 

Man  • 

Woman 

Boar 

Sow 

Stag 

Hind 

Nephew 

Niece 

Lord 

Lady 

Wizard 

Witch 

Master 

Mistrcsj 

Ram 

Ewe 

Mascul, 

King 

Brother 

Lad 

Buck 

Bull 

Co<;k 

Uncle 

Father 


Fern. 

Queen 

Sister 

Lass 

Doe 

Cow 

Hen 

A  unt 

Mother 


Some  masculinr.  nouns,  however,  make  the  feminine  by  the 
addition  of  (ess)  as  in  the  words  hereunde'  mentioned, 

vis. 


Mascul. 

Fern. 

Mascul. 

Fern. 

Actor 

Actress 

Poet 

Poetess 

Doctor 

Doclress 

Heir 

Heiress 

Governor 

Governess 

Duke 

Duchess,  &c 

And  some  in  (ix)  as  exeevlor,  executrix,  adminittrtUor,  ad' 
winistratrix,  &c. 

Most  nouns  hav«  six  cases,  viz. 
The  Nominative  I  Accusative 

Genitive  Vocative 

Dative  (  Ablative] 

The  nomiriative  case  is  that  in  which  we  barely  mention 
the  thing,  whether  animate  or  inanimate  ;  and  is  known  by 
tiie  particle,  or  article,  the,  or  a  ;  as,  tite  king,  or  a  king  ;  the 
queen,  or  a  queen  ;  a,  or  the  horse  ;  an  ox,  or  the  ox  ;  the  house, 
tlie  stable,  the  yard,  &c. 

The  genitive  case  denotes  possession  or  property,  and  is 
distinguished  by  the  particle  of,  or  by  an  apostrophe,  (')  as 
for  instance,  "  The  integrity  of  Job,  or  Job's  integrity. 
The  proclamation  of  the  king,  or,  the  king's  proclama- 
tion." 

The  dative  ease  denotci  the  gift  of  something,  or  some- 
thing rfoTtc  to  a  person  or  thing ;  and  is  known  by  the  particle 
(to),  as  for  instance;  "  To  pay  the  tribute  of  adoration  to 
the  Almighty.  To  pay  taxes  to  the  public  collectors.  To 
turn  rebels  to  the  governmeut,  &c." 

The  accusative  case  immediately  follows  the»«'J,  and  is  the 
subject  of  its  affirmation;  as,  "I  worship  no  God,  but 
one ;  I  -read  no  book,  but  the  Bible  ;  Yesterday,  I  wrate  a 
letter  to  my  father.  This  day,  the  king  made  a  most  gra- 
cious speech  to  both  houses  of  parliament,"  &c. 

yhe  vocative  case  h  that  which  calls  upon  a  person  or 
thing,  and  is  known  by  the  exclamatory  particle  (O),  As, 
"  I  appeal  to  you,  O  citizens,  whether  what  I  have  said,  be 
true  or  false !  O  times  !  O  manners !  O  Lord  God  1  O 
most  merciful  Father !"  Sec. 

The  alilative  case  is  known  by  the  following  prc;»of^tt<mf,  viz. 
hi,  aith,  through,  for,  from,  by,  or  than,  &c. 

All  which  cases  are  hereunder  expressed  in  both  num- 
bers: 


Singular. 

A  or  the  King, 

of  the  King, 

to  the  King, 

thf  King, 

O  King, 

From,  by,  or  >  j^. 

wtiththe^  '^'"S' 


From,  by 
with 


Plural. 

The  Kings, 

of  the  Kings, 

to  the  Kings, 

the  Kings, 

O  Kings, 


The  prarwiins  or  ndnouns,  assume  a  different  form  in  all  th(» 
cases  after  the  nominative,  both  singular  and  phral ;  as  is 
evident,  and  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  scheme  be- 
low, viz. 


Nom.    I 


Thou 


Gen.     of  me        of  thee 


Dat. 
Sing.  Ace. 
Voc. 

AbL 


to  me 
me 
O  me 
trom  or 
by  me 


Nora.      We 


Gen. 
Dat. 

Plur.  Ace. 
Voc. 
Abl. 


of  Ui 
to  us 
us 

from  or 
by  us 


to  thee 
thee 
thou 
from  or 
by  thee 

Ye 

of  you 
to  you 
vou 
Oye 
from  or 
by  you 


He 

of  him 
to  liira 
him 

from  or 
by  him 

They 
if  them 
to  thern 
them 

from  or 
by  them. 


She 
of  her 
to  he: 
her 

from  or 
by  her 


,',  or  }  ^ 
the   5 


Kings, 


The  pronoun  ad'eciine,  which  denotes  our  property  or 
possession,  are  in  each  person  in  the  nominative  case  befor? 
the  noun,  my,  thy,  his,  in  Hie  tiytgular  nxiwher,  and  in  the 
plural,  our,  your,  titeir ;  as  fOr  instance,  "  my  horse,  thy 
horse,"  &c.  "But  my  and  thy  are  changed  into  mine  and  thine, 
when  they  come  after  the  noun;  and  add  s  to  the  plurals, 
above  mentioned;  as,  "  That  liorse  of  mine,  that  mare  of 
thine,"  &c.  "  These  tenements  of  ours ;  those  farms  of 
yours,"  <Src. 

The  interrosratives  who,  for  a  person,  and  whtt,  for  a  thing, 
make  whom,  after  the  verb ;  and  in  every  case  but  the  nomi- 
native  and  the  genitive  plural,  whose. 

The  indicative  prvnouns,  this  and  that,  in  the  tingular,  make 
these  and  those  in  the  plural;  the  first  whereof  has  reference 
to  sometljing  near,  or  present ;  and  the  other,  to  such  things 
as  are  either  at  some  considerable  distance,  though  in  sight, 
or  actually  absent. 

In  fwuns  adjective,  or  jiames  of  quality,  tliere  are  three  de- 
grees of  comparison,  namely,  the  simple,  or  positive  degrees;  as, 
sweet,  sharp  ;  swift,  slow  ;  soft,  hard ;  black,  uhite,  (fc.  In  this 
degree  the  quality  is  mentioned,  but  nothing  more.  The 
comparative  iltigree  is  formed  by  adding  the  termination  (er) 
to  tlie  pasilive  ;  as,  sweeter,  sharper ;  swifter,  slower ,  softer, 
harder  ,■  blacker,  whiter,  f,c.  the  third,  or  last  degree  of  compa- 
rison, is  termed  the  superlative ;  where  we  express  ihe  highest 
degree  imaginable  ;  and  this  is  done  by  tjie  termination  (est ) 
as  sweetest,  sharpest ;  swiftest,  slowest ;  softest,  hardest ;  blackest, 
whitest,  &c. 

In  the  comparison  of  adjectives,  however,  there  is  great  ir- 
regularity ;  and  the  different  degrees  are  sometimes  ex- 
pressed by  so  many  different  words,  as,  bad,  worse,  worst  t 
good,  better,  best ;  little,  less,  least. 

We  frequently,  again,  make  eon^arisons  by  using  the  terms 
more,  and  most ;  as  more  glorious,  most  glorious  ;  more  magni- 
ficent, most  magnificent,  &c. 

Note.  These  words  more  and  most  are  generally  used 
where  the  adjective  is  a  polysyllable,  or  a  word  of  three  or 
more  syllables  ;  but  in  monosyllables,  or  dissyllables,'  the  termi- 
nations er  and  est,  as  above  specified,  are  principally  used. 

There  is  one  thing  more  to  be  observed  in  rerjard  to 
adjectives,  and  that  is,  that  many  of  them  are  converted 
into. substantives  ;  as  for  instance,  we  say  a  general,  for  a 
general  commander ;  a  particular,  for  a  particular  article. 

Sometimes,  again,  adjeetives  arc  used  adverbially ;  as  ex- 
feeding  great,  mighty  strong,  prodigious  high.  So. 

Ofvtrbt,  or  words  ;  otherwise  termed  affirntation*. 

A  verb  or  word,  which  (if  we  may  be  indulged  the  expr(>^ 
siou)  is  the  soul,  or  most  essentia!  part  of  a  sentence,  is  a 
part  of  speech  that  is  conjugated  w  itii  mood  auil  tense,  and 
Detokens  oitlLcr  doitig,  sabering,  o»-  being. 
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Of  tlieie  verbs  or  nffirmntiom  Uiere  are  eight  different  sorts, 
which  arc  distiuyuislicti  as  hereunder  written,  w'-. 
Active  Auxiliary 

Passive  Regular 

Neuter  Irregular,  and 

Substantive  Impersonal. 

1.  An  active  verb  is  that  which  expresses  an  actimi  that 
passes  on  another  subject  or  object  ;  as  for  instance,  "  1 
adore  the  Aluiightj  )  I  honour  the  king ;  I  abhor  a  hypo- 
crite." Sec. 

2.  A  passive  verb  is  that  which  expresseth  bearing:,  or 
suffering  ;  as,  "I  am  honoured,  beloved,  feared,  hated," 
&c. 

g.  A  neuter  verb  is  such  a  word  as  expresses  an  action 
■which  has  no  particular  object  whereon  to  fall;  as,  "  I 
sleep,  1  dream,  I  stand  still,  f  run,  &C. 

4.  A  substantive  v,;rb,  is  such  a  word  as  expresses  the  bein^ 
or  svbstaiKe  which  the  mind  forms  to  itself,  or  supposes  to 
be  in  the  object,  whether  it  actually  be  or  not ;  as  /  am, 
thou  art,  lie  is,  &c. 

5.  An  tticxilinry  verb  is  such  a  one  that  serves  in  the  conjii- 
gatiou  of  both  active  and  passive  verbs,  as  am,  was,  have,  had, 
&c. 

C.  A  regular  verb  is  such  a  one  as  is  conjugated  after  some 
one  particular  miinner  or  rule. 

7.  An  itregvlar  verb  is  such  a  one  as  has  sometliing  singu- 
lar in  its  termination,  or  the  formation  of  its  tenses.    And, 

8.  An  impeitoual  verb  is  such  a  one  as  has  only  the  third 
person  ;  as,  it  rains,  it  tnows,  it  freezes,  it  tliaws,  it  thunders, 
it  liirhtens,  Ac. 

Note.  VVere  .ill  verbs  regular,  and  formed  their  po«Vi>e 
participle  by  (ed)  there  would  be  very  little  trouble  or  diffi- 
culty to  the  learners,  in  acquiring  a  tolerable  idea  soon  of 
the  English  grammar  ;  but  there  is  scarce  any  language 
that  is  iiiore  irregular  than  ours,  in  forming  the  passive  parti- 
ciples ;  and  this  renders  the  acquisition  of  them  very  trou- 
blesome to  foreigners. 

Aiverbs  are  thus  distinguished,  the  accidents  to  them  are 
the  four  following,  uamely  ;  person,  numba;  mood,  and 
tense. 

By  thefirst,  we  mean  only  those  particular  terminations, 
whereby  the  person,  either  actinp;  or  suffering,  in  each  number 
is  denoted  ;  as,  I  sing,  thou  sinc^est,  he  or  she  smgeth,  &C'. 

As  to  the  second,  (namely  number,)  that,  in  all  verbs,  follows 
in  course ;  for  the  agent  or  patient  must  be  one  or  more :  the 
plural,  however,  ni  the  English  langitage,  is  expressed 
entirely  hy  those  personal  adnoims,  v.-e,ye,  and  Mey. 

As  to  the  third,  that  is  to  say,  the  moods  ;  or  in  other 
terms,  the  modes,  or  manner  or  speaking,  are  four  only  ; 
namely,  the  indicative,  the  imperative,  the  subjuTictive,  and  the- 
infinitive. 

The  first  indicates  the  action  only,  and  nothing  more, 
■without  any  regard  to  the  modes,  or  manner  in  wiiich  it  is 
done ;  as,  "  I  pipe,  you  dance,  or  thou  dancest ;  he  or  she 
sings,  they  talk,  laugh,  or  sing,"  &c. 

The  second,  or  the  imperative,  intreats,  exhorts,  or  com- 
mands. As  "Fear  God  ;  honour  the  king;  love  your 
neighbours  as  yourselves,"  &e. 

'The  subjunctive  mood  is  that,  wherein  the  verb  eithier  de- 
pends on,  or  is  subjoined  to,  some  other  verb  in  the  sentence. 
As,  "  You  will  meet  with  applause,  it  you  follow  a  virtuous 
course  of  life ;  If  you  will  be  intemperate,  and  indulge  your 
appetites-  without  control,  you  will  severely  repent  the 
consequences,  sooner  or  later." 

The  infinitive  mood  is  that  in  which  the  action  of  the  verb  is 
expressed  in  an  indefinite  or  nntimited'iDanuer;  as  to  pipe; 
to  dance,  to  play,  &c. 

Some,  indeed,  add  to  these  the  optative  and  potential 
moods.  The  latter  is  known  by  the  particles  mai/,  might, 
tan,  could,  wnxdd,  should,'  &<\  Asy."I  may  write,  if  I  will; 
you  wight  improve,  if  you  would;  be  can  sing,  if  he 
pleases."  Ac- 

As  to  the  optative  mood,  it  is  the  same  as  the  subjunctivei  or 
potential,  with  the  addition  only  of  the  ejtclamatery  particle 


O  .'  whereby  we  testify  our  inclination,  wish,  or  desire  to 
do  any  thing.  As,  "  O!  that  1  may,  might,  or  could,  be 
master  of  the  English,  Latin,  or  French  languages."  &c. 

It  is  manifest,  however,  that  all  the  English  words  are 
expressed  by  little  auxiliary  or  subservient  particles,  and 
not  by  any  different  tatninutions  of  the  principal  verb  itself, 
as  is  usually  done  in  most  other  languages. 

As  to  the  tenses  of  verbs,  we  mean  by  that  grammatical 
terra,  the  several  times  wherein  their  respective  actions  are 
pel  formed  ;  and  of  these  there  are,  properly  speaking,  three 
ot-dy  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  present,  the  past,  and  the  future,  or 
time  to  come.  As,  for  instance,  "  I  love,  I  hate  ;"  or,  "  I 
do  love,  I  do  hate  ;  I  loved,  or  hated  ;  or,  did  love  or  hate ;" 
and,  "  I  shall  or  will  love,  or  hate." 

The  prcter-tense,  however,  or  the  time  past,  is,  for  the- 
generality,  subdivided  in  three ;  namely,  the  preter -imperfect, 
which  denotes  the  time  past,  but  not  actually  finished  ;  as 
"  I  was  writing  a' Fetter  to  my  father,  but  was  hindered  in 
completing  it;  the  preter-perfect,  which  denotes  the  time 
absolutely  past ;  "  I  sent  a  messenger  to  my  sister  three 
hours  ago;"  and  the  preter-pluperfict,  whicl>  denotes  the 
time  past,  before  the  time  of  some  other  pa,st  action;  as,  "X 
bad  heard  that  the  king  of  Prussia  had  sained  an  entire 
conquest  over  the  Austrians,  some  time  before  the  publica- 
tion of  it  in  the  gazette." 

From  whence  it  is  manifest,  as  we  hinted  before,  that  the 
tenses,  or  times,  are  not  formed  in  the  English  language  by 
different  terminations  of  the  verb  itself,  as  it  is  in  most  others, 
but  by  the  aid  and  assistance  of  the  auxiliary  verbs  do,  did  ; 
ttavc   had  ;  shall  and  will. 

Of  the  method  made  use  of  to  know  whether  a  wvrd  be  a  verb  or  not.  ■ 

Suppose  the  words  to  be  sit,  stand,  walk,  &'c.  place  some 
personal  pronmm  before  them,  and  they  will  be  good  sense, 
ifthevare  in  reality  ucri*;  as,  *' I  sit,  you  stand,  or  thou 
standest ;  they  walk  ;"  but  otherwise  nonsense. 

To  distinguish  a  verb  active  from  another  verb,  place  the 
particles  do,  or  did,  before  it;  and  if  it  be  sense,  it  will'  be 
an  active  verb ;  as,  "  I  do  walk,  1  did  work,  I  do  make,"  Ac. 

To  distinguish  a  verb  passive  from  another  vptb,  pIAce  the ' 
particles  am,  art,  or  icre,  before  the  participle  ending  in  (ed,) 
and  in  case  it  be  good  sense,  it  will  be  a  passive  verb  ;  as, 
loved,  hated,  hurried,  tired;  "  I  ani  loved  ;  thou  art  hated  ; 
he  is  hurried  ;  we,  ye,  or  they,  are  fired." 

When  it  is  in  the  subjunctive  mood,  the  auxiliary  n-otd.  bc^. 
must  be  used  ;  as,  "  If  I  be  weary,  1  cannot  sleep  ;  iTl  6e 
hurried,  I  cannot  write,"  &c. 

Of  PARTICIPLES: 

A  paticiple  is  an  adjective  formed  of  a  ve>-6  ;  and  lias  that' 
denomination,  from  its  taking  part  of  a  noun,zs  gender,  case, 
and  declension  ;  and   part  of  a  verb,  as  tense,  or  time,   and 
signification ;  and  part  of  both,  as  number  and  figujct 

Of  PARTICLES. 

These  are  generally  distinguished  by  the  four  last  part* 
of  speech,  called  adverb,  conjunction,  preposition,  and  inter- 
jection. 

As  these,  however,  are  too  inconsiderable,  in  my  opinion, 
to  be  made  distinct  parts  ot  speech,  I  shall  include  them  all 
under  the  general  denomination  oiparticbs  ;  and  shall  dis- 
miss this  head  with  the  few  following  cursory  remarks  on' 
each. 

As  to  adverbs,  they  are  a  kind  of  u.'or<?i  which  are  joined  in 
a  sentence  tothewmm,  or  verb,  in  order-to  shew  the  partieu- 
hr  circumstance  of  their  respective  significations. 
Of  these  there  are  four  kinds.    And 

1.  All  such  i»s  express  the  manner  or  quality.  And  -these 
are  formed  of  adjectives,  by  the  addition  only  of  the  particle 
C'vJ  as  for  instance,  from  prudent  comes  prudently ;  hmn 
slow  comes  slowly  ;.   and  from-  quick  comes  quickly,    .^nti 
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that  these  are  nothing  more  than  a  species  ofneimi  tdjective, 
is  plainly  manifest,  not  only  from  tlieir  sense  or  significa- 
tion, but  from  their  admission  likewise  of  degrees  of  compa- 
rison ;  as,  prudettllyt  more  prudently,  most  prudently ;  alowlt/, 
tnore  slowly,  or  shwlier,  most  slowly  or  slottiliest ;  and  quiMt/, 
quicklier,  or  more  quick,  quickliest,  or  most  quick, 

2.  Tlie  second  sort  are  those  oitime ;  as  for  example. 


Of  those  particles  which  grtmmarians,  for  the  most  p»rt^ 
terra  prepositions ;  or,  in  other  words,  such  particles  as  arc 
prefixed  to  iiouns  in  ord^r  to  point  out  the  case,  state,  or 
relation,  wherein  they  are  respectively  used. 

Of  these  likewise  there  are  various  sorts  ;  as  for  example ; 
the  two  articles  a  or  an,  and  the.    To  these  add 


now 

presently 
yesterday 
lately 


seldom 
daily 
never 
alwaysr&c. 


of 
to 
in 
with 


3.  The  next  sort  are  those  of  place ;  as  for  instance, 


here 

there 

within 

without 

upwards 

downwards 


hither 

thither 

hence 

thence 

above 

below,  &c. 


The  fourth  and  last  sert  are  those  of  mtrnber  or  order  ;  zf 


once, 
twice, 
tiirice, 
finally. 


and 


first, 

secondly, 
thirdly, 
lastly,  &c. 


Of 


those  particles  which  grammarians,  for  the  generality, 
term  conjunctions. 

Of  these  there  are  various  sorts.    As  for  instance. 


1.  Copulatives, 

2.  Disjunctives, 

3.  Concessives, 


4.  Illatives, 

5.  Conditionals, 

6.  Expletives,  &c. 


Of  the  first  sort. 
Of  the  second, 
Of  the  third. 
Of  tho  fourth, 
Of  the  fifth. 
Of  the  sixth. 


are 


and,  with,  for,  by,&c. 
or,  either,  nor,  neither,  &c. 
yet,  tjio',  ahho',  albeit,  &c. 
seeing,  since,  therefore,  wherefore, 
if,  provided,  always,  nevertbeleis, 
yes,  indeed,  forsooth,  &c. 


by 

from 
than 
above 


about 
after 
against 
among  er 
amongst 


at 

between 
beyond 
on  or 
upon 


till  or 

until 
toward  or 

towards 


within   i  &o 
without) 


Of  those  particles  which  grammarians  usually  term  interiee- 
tiutis,  which  are  but  few  in  number,  and  make  the  smallest 
part  of  the  English  language,  or  indeed,  of  any  other 
langtutge  whatsoever. 


Of  these  last  there  are  two  sorts,  vix. 

Solitary  and         |  Social  and 

Passive  I  Active. 


The  former  are  so  distinguished  from  their  being  used 
when  we  are  alone,  and  tlie  result  of  pain,  sorrow,  or  any 
other  token  of  surprise  or  admiration ;  and  sometimes  are 
marks  of  nur  displeasure  and  resentment ;  and  these  are. 
Heigh  I  hem !  ah !  alas !  oh !  pi»u !  fie !  phe !  &c. 

The  latter  are  these, 

Ho!  holo!  hush!  hist!  hark!  mid  ha,  ha,  he!  to  express 

laughter,  or  a  superior  degree  of  pleasure. 

To  conclude.  Notwithstanding  these  particles  are  called 
little  words,  and  used  for  the  several  purposes  above  parti- 
cularly expressed,  and  notwithstanding  we  have  mentioned 
them  as  too  inconsiderable  to  be  termed  distinct  parts  of 
speech,  yet  it  must  be  acknowledged,  at  the  same  time,  thai 
thev  are  words  of  the  last  importance,  and  that  the  beauty 
and  elegance  of  a  discourse,  rn  a  great  measure,  depend 
upon  a  judicious  use  of  them  ;  for  notwithstanding  it  is  no 
difficult  task  merely  to  poiat  out  a  thing  or  action,  yet  to 
give  a  particular  description  of  it,  and  to  set  it  in  the 
fairest  and  most  advantageous  point  of  light,  requires  more 
!)rt  and  judgment  in  the  use  of  the  above  particles,  than  most 
people  would,  without  mature  reflection,  ever  imagiae. 


PART  IV. 


OF  SENTENCES. 


ASEKTENCE  is  either  simple  or  mmpound. 
The  fot-mer  (according  to  the  grammatical  idea  of  the 
term)  is  a  period,  or  set  oficords,  in  which  some  perfect  sense, 
or  sentiment  of  the  mind  is  fuUy  comprehended ;  as  "  Jesus 
wept — Christ  died — Vice  is  odious — Virtue  is  a  beauty."  &c. 

The  examples  Tihove  produced  are  called  simple  sentences, 
as  being  nothing  more  than  noun  substantives  or  names  in  the 
nominative  case,  and  proper  verbs  or  affirmations  joined  to 
them  ;  without  which  they  ceuld  never  be  understood.  • 

A  ctmpotmd  ttntenet. iiy  were  two  or  more  simple  sentences 


are  joined  together  by  proper  particles ;  as,  "There  is  a 
time  to  pipe,  and  a  time  to  dance ;  a  time  to  work,  and  a 
time  to  play." 

Of  the  concord  lelween  the  substantive  and  the  verb. 

The  noun  substantive,  or  name,  fs  the  thing  or  person,  that ' 
either  is,  does,  or  suffers  ;  and  this,  for  the  most  pait   is  set 
before  the  verb  ;  as  for  instance,  "  V/iiliam  is  fast  asleep ; 
Thomas  is  awake ;  I  am  at  work  ;  you  are  at  play  ;  he  or 
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she  5S  gone  to  market  j  we,  ye,  or  they  are  go'iag  a  fisliiug," 
*c. 

This  rule,  Iiowever,  is  inverted  in  the  four  several  cases 
hereunder  psirlicularly  mentioned  i  viz.  When  a  question  is 
asked;  When  any  word  of  command  is  given;  When  a 
sentence  is  conditional  ;  and  when  the  particle  (there) 
or  (its)  precedes  the  affirmation. 

In  the  first  place,  we  say,  "  Conld  ever  William  be  sO 
careless'?  Could  any  servatifs  be  more  insolent?  Does 
the  teakettle  boil?    Is  supper  ready,  &c. 

In  the  second  case,  that  is  to  say,  in  pointof  any  positive 
command:  as,  "Mind  your  business;  Read  your  book; 
Hold  your  tongue,"  Ac. 

Where  the  sentence  is  conditional,  we  express  oarselves 
thus  ;  "  Had  I  been  ap(i.vh.'nsive  at  the  man's  insincerity, 
I  \^uuld  never  have  trusted  him  with  a  snillini;-.  Were  I  a 
man  of  fortune,  (  would  advance  all  my  poor  reU-.ions," 
Ac. 

In  the  last  place,  we  say,  "  There  was  a  committee  of  the 
bank  of  England  sat  yesterday.  1  here  was  a  great  debate  in 
the  house  of  parlia.nsnt  this  morninjj.  It  was  the  husband, 
not  the  wife,  that  was  fouud  jjuiity.  It  was  a  marc,  not  a 
horse,  that  won  the  race."_ 

Though  a  noun  or  name  is,  for  the  most  part,  the  nominatine 
ease  to  the  verl> ;  yet  this  rule  is  not  always  observed  ;  for, 
in  the  first  place,  a  verb  or  affii-mation,  put  into  the  infinitive 
mood,  is  sometimes  substituted  iiist<.a(l  of  a  notm  or  twme  ; 
as  for  instance,  "  To  lau<»h  at  church  is  very  indecent. 
To  speak  disrespectfully  .of  a  benefactor,  is  most  shamefully 
ungrateful.  To  die  for 'the  good  of  one's  country,  is  a  truly 
heroic  action,"  &c. 

Sometimes,  again,  a  whole  sentence  is  made  use  of  as  the 
vominative  case  to  the  verb ;  as  for  instancT,  "  A  hearty  zeal, 
and  an  ardent  inciinatio.i,  to  serve  our  great  Creator,  is  our 
best  fence  against  all  mistakes  of  importance  in  points  of 
religion,"  &c. 

Now  the  general  rule  for  fimling  out  the  ■nominative  case 
to  the  verb,  is,  to  ask  the  question,  who,  or  w/iat?  And  the 
word  that  answers  to  who  or  what  is,  does,  or  suffers^  is  the 
nominative  case.  As  in  the  preceeding  questions.  What  is 
very  indecent?  To  whistle  at  church.  What  is  most 
shamefully  ungrateful  ?  To  speak  disrespectfully  of  a  bene- 
factor.   What  is  our  best  fence  ?    A  hearty  zeal,  &c. 

Again,  /  sin^.  You  dance.  He  pluys.  We,  ye,  or  thei/ 
work.  Here  ask  the  question,  ''  Who  sings,  dances,  plays,  or 
icorks  V     "  I,  yon,"  &c. 

Here  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  rerJniust  always  agree 
■with  the  substantive  noun  or  tmtne,  in  number  and  person  ; 
as  /  love,  thou  lovest,  he  loveth,  or  loves ;  we,  ye,  or  they  love. 
Here,  we  must  not  say,  /  loves,  or  we  loves,  &c. 

when  two  sid)sta7itives  of  the  singuhr  number  precede  the 
tterb,  then  the  verb  must  be  in  the  plural;  as  for  instance, 
"  My  brother  John  and  my  sister  alary  were  at  the  pJay 
last  night,"  (not  was.)  "  My  father  and  I  were  at  dinner 
together  at  Guild-hall  last  lord  mayor's  day,"  (not  was.) 
"  'The  lord  mayor  and  his  lady  were  to  be  at  St.  Paul's 
this  morning,"  (not  is)  &c. 

Ifote.  If  a  collective  noun,  that  is  to  say,  a  name,  which 
expresses  a  great  number  of  persons,  though  itself  be 
singular,  precedes  the  verb,  the  verb  must  be  in  the  plural 
number ;  as,  "The  mob  were  very  outrageous  in  the  streets 
last  night,  (not  was.)  Never  mind  what  the  vulgar  say  or 
do,"  (not  tays  or  does.)  "  The  English  army  arc  now  in 
Germany,  (liot  t.s)&c. 

Of  the  concord  between  tlte  substantive  nnd  the  adjective. 

In  the  English  tongve,  when  we  apply  an  adjective  to  a 
tulstantive,  we  make  no  distinction  (as  grammarians  Ao'm 
Latin)  of  case,  gender,  or  number ;  for  we  say,  a  modest  man ; 
an  insolent  tcoman;  an  affected  fop  ;  or,  in  Xhc  plural ;  modest 
men  ;  insolent  women  ;  affectedfops,  &c. 

JVote.  The  pronoun  this,  in  the  singular  number,  makes  ihete 
in  the  plural ;  as,  "  This  hat  is  mine ;  but  these  two  are 


yours.    This  chair  is  broken,  but  these  are  whele  and 
sound." 

Again,  the  pronoun  that,  in   the  singular   number,  makes 
those  in  the  plural  i  as,  "  That  pair  "of  glovts  in  the  wnidoW 
are  yours,  but  those  on  the  table  are  mine.    Thai  silver 
tankard  is  my  landlord's,  but  those  silver  candlesticks  were  • 
borrowed,"  etc 

Note,  once  more,  that  the  f!nglish  adjective,  for  the  most 


part,  indeedj  precedes  the  *«iiia«/itr;  as,  a  delightful  pros- 
ing horse.  See.  but  thei 
some  exceptions  to  this  general  rule. 


pect ;  a  new-built  house  ;  a  pacing  horse,  See.  but  there  are 


And,  in  the  first  place,  the  adjective  is  frequently  parted 
from  the  substantive,  when  a  verb  intervenes;  a»,  "Truly 
brave  and  heroic  is  the  man  who  dies  in  the  defence  of  his 
country.  Very  richly  and  gaily  drest  are  the  ladies  when 
they  <70  to  court.  Infallibly  true  are  all  the  doctrines  of  tlic 
sacred  scriptures,"  &'C. 

Sometimes,  a.^'ain,  the  adjective  follows  the  substantive,  when 
the  a.ticle  (the)  conies  between  ;  as,  "  George  the  third, 
king  of  G<  iut  Ikitain,  <fkc.  Lewis  the  fifteenth,  king  of 
France,  &c. 

Tlie  adjective  follows  the  ruhstnntivc  in  the  following  gram- 
matical expression  I  as,  a  verb  active;  a  vet b passive;  a  verb 
neuter,  &c. 

To  couclnde ;  adjectives,  as  we  have  hinted  before,  are 
often  made  use  of  as  substantives ;  as,  the  general,  for  the 
general  commander ;  the  subalterns,  for  Me  iti/efior  offices.  All, 
for  «K  men  ;  some,  for  some  men ;  and  others,  for  other  men. 
As  for  instance,  "  All  were  found  gailty  of  high  treason  % 
some  were  beheaded,  and  others  hung  up  at  Tyburn." 

Of  the  concord  between  the  relative  and  </ie  antecedent. 

A  relative  sentence  is  one  that  has  in  it  the  relative  adjective 
who  or  which  ;  as,  "This  is  the  lady  who  shone  at  Bath. 
That  is  the  happy  man  who  is  the  lady's  bridegroo^i.  This 
is  the  unlucky  horse  which  threw  me  into  the  river.  That 
is  the  ship  which  brought  me  home  safe  from  Holland,"  &c. 

The  relative  must  always  be  of  the  same  number  and 
person,  as  the  antecedent;  as,  "  Thrice  happy  is  he  who  i* 
beloved  by  his  Maker.  Unspeakably  unhappy  are  they 
vvhe  die  in  their  sins." 

Sometimes,  indeed,  the  relative  is  suppre.^sed  ;  as,  "  This 
is  the  man  I  am  infinitely  obliged  to  ;  for,  to  whom  /«» 
obliged.  That  is  the  lady  I  love  beyond  my  lifie  ;  for,  whom 
/  love,'  &c. 

There  are  divers  figures  made  use  of  in  some  sentences ; 
but,  as  they  rather  belong  to  the  art  of  rhetoric,  than  that  of 
grammar,  we  shall  purposely  decline  raying  any  thing  about 
them  ;  as  being,  in  seme  measure,  foreign  to  our  present 
purpose. 

Of  PUNCTUA  TION. 

Of  sentences,  both  single  and  compound  are  formed  periods, 
which  as  they  cannot  consist  of  less  than  two  members,  so 
they  should  not  have  more  than  four;  for  dissertations 
where  the  periods  are  long,  are  attendetl  not  only  with  great 
difficulty  to  the  person  who  delivers  them,  but  with  confu- 
sion and  reluctance  to  those  who  l)ear  them.  And  for  that 
reason,  they  seldom  meet  with  favour  and  applause. 

As  the  members,  therefore,  of  a  complete  pei-iod  are  fourj 
so  they  are  distinguished  by  four  several  marks,  which  are 
ooBinionly  called  points  or  stops ;  that  is  to  say,  the  comma, 
marked  thus  (,)  the  semicolon,  thus  (;■)  the  colon,  thus  (0  apil 
the  period,  full  point,  or  stop,  marked  thus  (.)  And  I  he 
reason  that  those  distinctions  are  thus  made,  is  this  ;  be- 
cause no  whole  period  is  to  be  pronounced  in  one  breath,  but 
requires  more  or  Icm  pauses,  as  the  nature  Of  the  subject 
reqiiires. 

The  first  mark,  or  comma,  is  used  when  we  make  so  small 
a  pause,  as  whilst  only  we  can  tell  one ;  'and  is  made  use  of, 
for  the  most  part,  in  order  to  distlngnish  particular  namer 
and  things ;  as  the  names  of  the  four  most  holy  evangelist*. 
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Maftliew,  Mark,  Lttke,  and  John,  The  four  seasons  of  tiie 
Jt'ar,  viz.  Spring,  Summer,  Antiimn,  and  Winter;  the  twelve 
iiionths,  as,  January,  Fehriianj,  March,  &c.  and  the  tliree 
divisions  of  virtue ;  namely,  i/ie /iMman,  social,  and  divine," 

The  second  mark,  or  semicolon,  is  made  use  of  to  denote  a 
pniue  whilst  we  can  tell  two,  an(l  is  most  frequent,  next  to 
the  comma  :  this  is  affixed  to  such  parts  of  a  period,  as  have 
ooeorinore  comJHffj  in  them,  and  contain  only  a  part  of  the 
declaration  of  the  subject ;  as  in  the  following  period  ;  "  If 
they  be  tempted,  they  resist;  if  molested,  they  suffer  it, 
patiently  ;  if  praised,  they  humble  themselves  ;  and  attri- 
bute it  tOfthe  Almighty." 

The  lIiTrd  mark,  or  colon,  makes  three  times  the  panse  of  a 
comma  ;  and  is  made  use  of  to  such  parts  of  a  sentence  or 
period  only,  vbcrfiin  the  sense  or  assertion,  is  perfectly 
finished,  as  for  example,  "  In  the  beginniofj,  God  created 
the  heavens  »nd  the  earth :  and  the  earth  was  without  form, 
and  void  :  and  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep." 

And  here,  the  reader  may  observe,  that  the  subject  of  the 
period  differs,  where  the  two  colons  ate  regularly  placed. 

\fidl-poiiU  or  stop,  is  placed  no  where  l-;ut  at  the  end  of  a 
period;  that  is  to  say,  when  the  whole  declaration  upon 
any  particular  topic,  whether  long  or  short,  is  perfectly 
finished. 

Besides  these,  however,  there  are  divers  other  notes,  cha- 
racters,  or  inarlis,  made  use  of  in  the  orthography  of  most 
languages,  as  well  as  the  English  ;  and  which  frequently 
occur.    And  these  are. 

First,  A  note  of  interrogation,  marked  thus  (?) 

Secondly,  A  riote  of  admiration,  marked  thus  (!) 

Tiie  former  is  always  made  use  of  when  any  question  is 
asked-  As,  "  Who  is  there?  Where  are  you  going? 
When  will  you  return  ?    What  o'clock  is  it?"  &c. 

The  latter  is  made  use  of  indeed,  not  only  in  cases  of 
mdmiratitn,  but  exclamation  likewise,  as,  "  O  for  shame  ! 
Was  the  like  ever  seen  !  Was  ever  age  so  corrupt !  O  times ! 
O  manners  !    O  heaven  !"  <!tc. 

An  accent,  marked  thus  (')  denotes  that  syllahle  in  a  word, 
whereon  the  stress  of  the  voice  is  to  be  laid ;  as,  to  tormcrit 
(the  verb)  to  distinguish  it  from  tlie  substantive,  which  is 
accented  on  the  first  syllable,  thus,  torment. 

An  apostrophe,  marked  thus  (')  denotes  that  there  are  two 
words  contracted  into  one  ;  as,  I'll,  for  I  will;  you  mayn't, 
for  you  may  not  i  lieshdnt,  for  he  shall  not,  &c-  ,, 


It  is  used  likewise  in  the  genitive  cdise  of  «oan*,  by  way  of 
contraction;  as,  God's  glory,  for  the  glairy  of  God;  Job's  inte- 
grity, for  the  integrity  of  Job,  ^c. 

An  asterisrn  or  asterisk,  marked  thus  (*)  aud  an  obelisk, 
marked  thus  (+)  are  used  for  references  to  some  note,  either 
in  the  margin  or  the/uo(  of  the  page. 

A  paragraph  marked  thus  (If)  and  a  section  marked  thus  (4) 
are  frequently  used,  but  more  particularly  in  the  sacred 
scriptures,  when  a  new  subject  or  section  is  begun. 

A  quotation,  which  is  generally  marked  thus  (")  that  is, 
two  commas  inverted ;  is  used,  to  denote  some  passage 
extracted  from  some  author,  worthy  of  the  reader's  particu- 
lar notice. 

A  hyphen,  marked  thus  (-)  is  used  for  the  separation  of 
compound  words;  as,  Christmas  day.  Lady -day,  vial,  contents, 
water-mill,  &c. 

A  parenthesis.,  marked  thus  ()  or  a  crotchet,  marked  thus  [] 
is  made  use  of  to  include  an  expression  in  the  midst  of  a 
sentence,  of  a  different  import;  as  in  the  following  text ; 
"  For  to  their  power  (I  bear  record)  they  were  unlling  ,■"  where 
the  sense  of  the  sentence  is  complete  without  the  words  so 
included. 

A  dialysis,  marked  thus  (..)  when  placed  orer  two  vowels, 
denotes  "that 'they  are  not  a  diphthong,  but  two  distinct 
syllables.  < 

An  Index,  marked  thus  ((^)  points  1o  some  particular 
passage,  that  is  of  more  ioipo-ttance,  and  more  remarkable 
than  ordinary. 

Besides  these,  there  are  divers  other  characters  or  marks, 
made  use  of  by  way  of  abbreviation,  hy  tradesmen,  mathemati- 
cians, astronomers,  physicians,  &:c.  which  are  needless  here, 
we  humbly  conceive,  to  be  particularly  specified. 

Having  said  thus  much  concerning  points  or  stops,  we 
come  now  to  the  ase of  capital  letters,  which  are  to  be  used' 
only,  first,  in  the  beginning  ofwords,and  never  in  the  middle. 
Secondly,  after  a  period  or  ful.-stop,  either  'm  prose  or  verse. 
Thirdly,  at  the  beginning  of  all  proper  names  ;  as  of  men, 
women,  countries,  cities,  rivers,  &c.  Fourthly,  at  the  beginning, 
of  every  word  relating  to  the  dfity ;  such  as  Go(f,  Jesus  Christ, 
&c.  And  lastly,  the  pronoun  I,  and  the  exclamatory  O, 
must  always  be  eapital  letters. 

Note.  All  books  are  printed  either  in  Roman  characters  or 
types,  the  black  letter  or  the  Italic ;  but  the  two  last  are  now* 
very  sparingly  used. 


THE    CONCLUSION. 


Of  Prose  tead  Verse,  us- also  of  the  variety  of  Styles  peeuliar  to- 
some  AiUhois. 

WHATEVER  we  f/)««A  or  write,  is  either  naturally  in. 
pvose,  or  artificially  in  verse. 

The  ftrmer,  being  the  common  and  general  way,  is  a- 
natural  and  proVcr  connection  of  words  thrown  intoperfect 
.sentences,  without  being  confined  by  any  poetical  measures,, 
ill  opposition  to  verse. 

Tte  latter  consists  in  a  number  of  words  which  have  a 
certain  cadiencc,  aud  determined  measure ;  the  like  being 
also  reiterated  m  tlic  course  of  a  poem,  in  opposition  to  prose. 
Or  in  other  terras,  veistsare  a  particular  untliodof  deliwr- 


ing  our  thoughts,  either  without  or  with  an  harmonious 
rhyme;  which  r/it^wie  consists  in  a  certain  proportion  of  feet 
or  syllables,  in  each  verse  or  line,  and  a  conformity  of  soud  * 
at  the  close  of  several  verses. 

Of  STYLES. 

A  style  (in  any  language)  is  nothing  more,  thftn  a  particular 
manner  of  delivering  a  man's  thoughts  in  writing,  agreeable 
to  the  rules  of  syiMx. 

Now  styks  are  as  various  as  men's  faces,  or  voices  ;  and' 
every  one  has  a  style  that  is  proper  and  peculiar  to  binis<If: 
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However,  the  ttyle  ought  always  to  be  adapted  to  the  sub- 
ject ;  ami  becither  p/oiM,  moderate,  or  sublitiu. 

Tlie  first  is  that  which  is  often  culled  the  hw  or  tin^lr ; 
<»r,  ill  other  terms,  the  ordinary  and  familiar  styh ;  which 
requires  little  or  no  oriiaincut,  but  tiiat  of  a  natural  or 
<'uiiiiuon  expression  ;  and  this  is  proi^cr  for  any  epistoltiry 
<  orrespoiideuce,  dialogues,  and  such  books  as  are  calcu- 
lated /or  the  instruction  of  youth  in  any  of  the  arts  and 
sciences. 

Hy  a  moderate  style,  or  in  other  terms,  an  equable  or  inler- 
tncdia<£  style,  1  mean  that  which  keeps  a  medium  betwixt 
the  plainaiid  sublime  ;  is  that  vyhich  goes  something  beyond 
the  OHf,  but  aimsnot  at  the  loftiness  of  the  other.  And  this 
is  properly  used  for  narratives,  chronicles,  histories,  and 
iiiinais. 

The  sublime  style  is  that  which  consists  in  pompous  words 
and  sentences  ;  which,  by  its  noble  boldness,  attracts,  or 
rather  eomniands  the  attention  of  the  hearer,  and  extorts 
admiration  and  applause,  even  from  such  as  are  unwilling 
to  give  it.  It  is  adorned  with  abundance  of  rhetorical 
Jigures,  artfully  introduced  to  move  the  passions.  In  a  word, 
it  thtaiders,  as  it  W're,  an&\Ughtens.  For  which  reason  this  is 
lieouliarly  used  in  tragedies,  orations,  and  other  persiiasory 
discourses  on  subjects  of  the  highest  importance. 
,  Tliere  arc  two  other  styles,  wliich,  without  any  impro- 
priety, may  be  termed  the  two  extremes  ;  namely  the 
Laconic  and  ^  siatic  styles. 

The  former  (  so  called  from  Laconia,  a  city  of  the  Lacede- 
monians, where  it  was  used  to  an  affectation  or  excess)  is  a 
concise  style  that  comprehends  a  great  deal  of  matter  iu  a 
narrow  compass. 

The  latter  (so  called  from  the  people  ef  Asia,  who 
affected  to  write  and  speak  in  the  florid  way)  is  a  style  that  is 
redundant  and  prolix  ;  or  where  abundance  of  words  are 
made  use  of  to  express  but  a  little  matter. 

There  is  another  style,  indeed,  called  the  rfjy  or  jejune 
style,  which  is  destitute  of  all  ornament  and  spirit ;  and  this 
1  imagine,  but  few  affect,  and  no  one  would  recommend. 

Having  thus  given  my  young  readers  a  transient  idea  of 
the  various  styles  which  they  will  probably  meet  with  in  the 
prosecution  of' their  studies;  I  mii;ht  here  not  only  naturally, 
but  pertinently  enough,  lay  down  some  select  rules  for  their 
observance,  in  their  future  practice  of  the  art  of  composition, 
but  as  »-ema77«  of  that  kind  are  of  no  immediate  concern  ; 
and  as  brevity,  consistent  with  pers]>iaiity,  is  professedly 
aimed  at  throughout  the  whole  of  this  present  undei-takin^, 
1  shall  close  this  Compendious  English  Grammar,  with  a  few 
general  instructions  for  reading  and  speaking  our  mother-tongue 
justly;  or  in  other  terms,  with  elegance,  propriety,  and 
a  good  grace ;  as  being  an  accomplishment  more  iramedi- 
ately  requisite,  and  a  concern  of  the  last  importance. 

In  orcfer,  therefore,  that  the  young  reaaer  may  attain  so 
laudable  a  qiialifiGalion,  he  must  have  an  adequate  idea  of, 
and  perfectly  understand,  the  several  articles  hereunder 
particularly  mentioned. 

And,  in  the  first  place,  he  must  have  a  competent  notion 
ofthe  nature  and  ground-work  of  accenting  his  words.  As 
this,  iiowever,  is  a  concern  of  no  small  importance,  so  it  is 
not  to  be  attained  any  otherwise  than  by  an  assiduous  care, 
and  daily  practice.  And  for  that  reason,  the  judicious 
compiler  of  the  Dictionary  annexed  has  been  peculiarly 
careful  in  this  respect,  in  order  to  prevent  a  vicious  pronun- 
ciation. And  it  is  further  evident,  that  the  very  same  word 
is  frequently  a  nmm  and  a  verb  likewise ;  and  that  the  sense 
of  it  is  to  be  determined  only  by  the  different  accent  or  stress 
of  the  voice  that  is  put  upon  it;  for  if  it  be  a  noun  or  name 
only,  the  accent  must  be  laid  on  the frst  syllable  ;  but  when 
it  is  an  affirmation  or  veib,  and  signifies  action,  the  stress  of 
the  voice  must  be  placed  on  the  last ;  as  will  more  fully 
appear  by  the  short  table  hereafter  written. 


The  TABLE. 

Nouns. 

Verbs. 

Nouns 

Verbs. 

A'b-«ent 

To  ab-sent 

A'c-cent 

To  ac-c^nt 

Ge-ment 

To  ce-ment 

Con-vert 

To  concert 

I''er-ment 

To  fer  m^nt 

Incense 

To  in-cense 

Object 

To  ob  ject 
To  re-c6rd 

Present 

To  pre-s^nt 

Ke-cord 

Subject 

To  subject 

Here  we  must  observe,  that  as  the  above  dissyllnblcs  have 
sometimes  -Anaccent  on  \\\ejirst,  and  sometimes  on  the  last ; 
so  in  trissyllabks,  or  word'*  cpnsisting  oi  three  syllables,  I  lie 
accent  or  stress  of  thti  voice  lies  sometimes  on  the  first,  some- 
times on  the  second,  and  often  on  the  last  ;  as  will  appear  bj- 
the  following  tables.  Though,  in  this  case,  it  is  true,  the 
aceetit  makes  no  alteration  in  the  sense,  as  it  does  abov«. 


TABLE  L 


Accent  on  the  first. 
A'-va-rice 
B('iun-ti-fui 
Ch^-ri-ty 
Di-li-gence' 
E'-ne-iiiy 
Fa-mi-ly 
Gra-ti-tude 
Har-mo-ny 
I'-mi-tate 
Kna-ve-ry 
Li-ber-ty 


Accent  on  the  first. 
M6-des-ty 
Niir-ra-tive 
O'-mi-nous 
I'd-ra-dise 
Qua-li-ty 
Kl-vu-let 
Se-cre-sy 
Tem-pe-rance 
Va-ni-ty 
Wil-der-ness 
Yes-ter-day. 


TABLE  H. 


Accent  on  the  second. 
A  bun  dance 
Bra  va  do 
Ca  the  dral 
De  mo  lish 
Em  ploy  ment 
Fa  nil  tic 
Gi  gan  tic 
Ini  per  feet 


Acccmon  the  second. 
La  CO  nic  - 
Ma  jes  tic 
No  vem  her  ^ 
Oc  to  her 
Pre  cep  tor 
Re  mhn  ber 
Sep  tern  ber 
To  b^c  GO 


TABLE  III. 


Accent  on  the  third. 
Appre  hend 
Brigadier 
Ca  va  lier 
Disap  pear 
E  ver  more 
Gra  na  dier 
Here  to  fore 
In  cor  icet 


Accent  on  the  third. 
Mis  ap  ply' 
O  ver  come 
Per  se  vere 
Re  com  nifod 
Su  per  fine 
Uil  be  lief 
Vx}  lun  teer 
Yes  ter  night. 


Note,  most  polysyllables,  or  words  of  four  or  more  syUahlof, 
have  sometimes  two  and  sometimes  three  accents ;  as  for 
instance,  in  a'r-bi-tra-tor,  b6-ne-fac-tor,  coni'-men-ta-tor, 
mul-ti-pli-ca-tor,    tran-sub-stan-ti-S-tipn. 

Notelikcwise,  the  double  acce7it,  marked  thus  C")  is  used  to 
denote,  that  a  certain  letter,  in  many  syllables,  though 
wrote  but  uiice  is  sounded  as  if  it  were  double,  or  wrote 
twice  ;  as  in  the  words  ii'-ni^mal,  6'-le-ment,  6'  ra-.cle,  &c. 
And  unless  a  feader  or  speaker  be  very  careful  in  this 
particular,  his  expression  or  delivery  will  prove  not  only 
vicions,  but  harsh  and  disagreeable  to  those  who  listen  tu 
Ills  discourse. 

And  as  the  business  »f  accenting  aright  is  thus  requisite  in 
fn-ose  ;  it  is  much  more  so  in  poetry. 
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AN  EASY  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  <iTUDY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  TONGUE. 


It  ig  in  tins,  ihdeed,  that  their  s^rcific  difference  princi- 
pally consists  hi  the  JSngUsk  tongue ;  for  an  Engliih  verse, 
for  the  most  part,  is  nothing  more  than  a  line  of  ten  fiet, 
each  consisting  of  a  short  and  a  long  ti/Uable,  aUernately 
throughout,  as  in  the  following  distich  : 

Immodest  words  admit  of  no  defince ; 
For  want  of  decency  it  want  of  sinse. 

This  distinction,  indeed,  of  short  and  long  tyllabltt  in 
Latin  poetry,  is  called  quantity  ;  but  iu  English  poetry,  it  is 
Iiothing  more  than  what  we  call  accent  in  frose. 

Here,  however,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  there  is  a  kind 
of  harmony  of  notes  and  toundt  in  prose  as  well  as  verse,  which 
depends  on  the  quantity  of  expression,  as  to  long  and  short, 
loudand  low,  grave  and  acute;  in  much  the  same  manner  as 
there  is  in  mu^ic  itself,  which  is  nothing  but  a  just  modulation 
ef  sounds,  abstracted  from  verbal.  And  it  must  be  allowed, 
that  a  notion  of  the  grovnd  of  harmony,  and  a  musical  ear, 
are,  in  a  great  measure,  ne^^essary  to  enable  him  that  cither 
reads  or  speaks,  to  deliver  himself  with  propriety  and  a 
good  grace. 

In  the  art  of  reading  and  speaking  justly,  there  is  another 
article  of  great  importance  to  be  well  observed  ;  namely, 
that  wbicb  grarmmriant  usually  call  tmphatit ;  that  is, to  say. 


the  pronunciation  of  some  particular  words  with  a  peculiar 
energy  and  strength  of  expression;  for  according  as  this 
emphasis  is  placed  on  the  several  words  which  compose  it, 
the  sense  may  be  capable  of  quite  different  significations. 

And  from  what  we  have  here  advanced,  we  may  observe, 
liow  highly  requisite  it  is  to  avoid,  with  the  utmost  precau- 
tion, that  vicious  manner  of  delivery  or  utterance,  common- 
ly called  a  monotony ;  that  is  to  say,  such  an  even  and 
invariable  tone  of  the  votce,  which  neither  rises  nor  falls  ; 
and  consequently  wherein  no  such  thing  as  accent,  quantity, 
or  emphasis,  can  possibly  be  ;  by  which  disagieeable  manner 
of  pronunciation,  scarce  any  sense  can  be  made  of  what 
such  a  miserable  orator  either  reads  or  speahs.  In  a  word, 
without  a  proper  accent  or  emphasis  the  diction  is  lifeless, 
unaffecting  and  insipid  ;  and  nothing  can  possibly  be  more 
irksome  te  a  judicious  ear. 

To  conclude  :  there  is  no  possibility  of  any  person's  read- 
ing justly,  or  speaking  with  propriety,  unless  he  be  a  perfect 
master  of  the  subject  on  which  he  presumes  to  harangue  ; 
for  if  the  full  force  and  true  sense  of  each  word  and  sen- 
tence be  not  thoroughly  understood  ;  it  cannot,  of  course, 
be  expressed  with  a  proper  emphasis  and  decent.  And,  in  a 
word,  to  descant  upon  any  topic  without  having  a  compe- 
tent knowledge  of  it,  is  presumption  to  the  last  degree,  if 
not  folly  in  the  abstract. 
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ONE  of  the  most  useful  branches  of  knowledge,  and  of 
which  DO  Briton  should  be  ignorant,  is  that  of  the 
constitution  of  his  native  country.  This  is  absolutely 
necessary  in  a  nation  where  all  are  politicians,  and  where 
all  are  gorerned  only  by  those  laws  which  they,  or  their 
fathers,  either  personally,  or  by  their  representatives,  were 
instrumental  in  forming. 

The  government  ot  England  was  founded  on  principles 
of  liberty  ;  its  constitution  is  the  work  of  a  brave  and  wise 
people,  who,  considering  that  all  power  was  derived  from 
thernv  and  was  to  be  subservient  to  their  happiness,  com- 
mitted it  into  the  hands  of  the  three  states,  who  were  to  be 
a  mutual  support,  and  a  mutual  check  to  each  other,  and 
yet  so  ordered,  that  the  interest  of  each  is  best  promoted, 
by  each  contining  itself  within  its  proper  bounds. 

The  king,  who  is  here  invested  with  the  highest  preroga- 
tive, has  all  the  honours,  and  all  the  splendor  of  majesty, 
and  is  only  limitted  where  power  might  become  tyranny, 
and  where  he  might  be  capable  of  injuring  either  himself  or 
Lis  people.  By  this  means,  we  reap  all  the  advantages, 
without  aay  of  the  evils  of  a  monarchial  government.  "  A 
king  (says  a  noble  author^  has  a  divine  riglil  to  govern  well. 
A  divine  right  to  govern  ill,  is  an  absurdity  ;  and  to  assert 
it  is  blasphemy."  The  kiug  of  England  has  the  power  of 
doing  good  in  its  fullest  estent.  This  is  the  only  power 
that  can  give  him  true  dignity  and  distinguished  honour  « 
forit  is  not  the  least  diminution  to  his  glory,  that  he  is  con- 
fined, from  doinjj  what  would  taruish  bis  reputation,  and 


render  him  infamous  to  posterity ;  on  the  contrary,  this  is 
a  circumstance  that  renders  him  truly  great,  and  raises  hint 
above  all  the  tyrants  of  the  earth  ;  "  Our  king  (says  a 
modern  patriot)  in  the  trust  and  dignity  of  his  omce,  tran- 
scends all  other  kings  and  emperors  on  the  globe,  as  far  as 
we  excel  all  other  subjects  in  liberty,  so  that  he  may  not 
unjustly  be  called  a  King  of  kings,  whilst  most  of  the 
mighty  monarchs  of  other  nations  are  no  more  than  the 
masters  of  some  herds  of  slaves."  The  king  of  England 
receives  all  his  honour,  power,  and  authority  from  the  Taws; 
and  therefore,  at  his  mounting  the  throne,  he  binds  himself 
by  a  solemuoath  to  make  them  the  rule  of  his  conduct,  and 
before  he  receives  one  oath  of  allegiauce,  is  obliged  to 
swear  to  observe  the  great  charter  of  the  English  liberties, 
and  thus,  at  his  coronation,  renews  the  original  compaet 
between  the  king  and  his  subjects.  He  then  become*  the 
head  of  the  state,  the  supreme  earthly  governor,  and  it 
himself  subject  to  none  but  GoD  and  the  laws,  to  which 
he  is  as  niuch  bound  to  pay  obedience  as  the  meanest 
subject.  Though  he  has  not  the  power  of  making  laws, 
yet  no  law  can  be  enacted  without  his  consent ;  and  though 
the  execution  of  them  is  always  entrusted  to  his  care,  fie 
cannot  seizethe  property  of  the  most  inconsiderable  man 
in  his  dominions,  except  it  be  forfeited  by  law.  On  tb« 
contrary,  the  subject  may,  without  the  least  danger,  sue  bis 
sovereign,  or  those  who  act  in  hi&  name,  and  under  his 
authority  ;  he  may  do  this  ia  open  court,  where  the  king 
may  be  cast,  and  b«  obliged  to  pay  damages  to  hi»  subject 
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Hcrtiniiot  take  away  flic  liberty  of  the  least  individual, 
unless  lie  lias  by  sonic  ilieiral  act  t'orfeiled  his  Ti.i;lit  to 
liberty  ;  or  except  when  the  state  is  iti  rfan>er,-  mid  the 
Tepresenlatives  of  llic  people  think  tiie  piiljlic  safety  makes 
it  necessary  that  he  siioiilil  have  the  power  of  eonfinin(j 

f>er5f)ns,  and  seizing'  their  pai)ers  on  a  suspiciou  of  guilt  ; 
lut  this  Dower  is  always  given  him  only  for  a  limited 
lime.  The  king  has  a  ri^ht  to  pardon,  but  neither  lie  nor 
Ihe  judges,  to  whom  he  delegates  his  authority,  can  con- 
demii  a  man  as  criminal,  except  he  he  first  found  gwilty  by 
twe've  men  who  must  be  his  peers  or  his  equals.  That  the 
judges  may  not  be  intlueneed  by  the  king,  or  his  ministers, 
to  raisrepresent  the  case  to  the  .jury,  they  have  their 
salaries  for  life,  and  not  during  Ihe  pleasure  of  the  sove- 
reign. Neither  can  the  king  take  away,  or  endanger  the 
life  of  any  subject  without  trial,  and  the  persons  being  first 
chargeable  w  itli  a  capital  <;rime,  as  treason,  murder,  felony, 
or  some  oilier  act  injurious  to  society  i  nor  can  any  subject 
be  deprived  of  his  liberty  for  the  highest  crime,  till  some 
prof^of  hi;,  guilt  be  given,  upon  oath,  before  a  magistrate; 
all  lie  has  then  a  right  to  insist  upon  being  brought,  the 
lirst  opportunity,  to  a  lair  trial,  or  to  be  restored  to  liberty 
OH  giving .Mifficient  bail  for  his  appearance.  If  a  man  is 
ojiarged  will)  a  capital  oft'encc,  he  must  not  undergo  the 
ignoiiiMiy  of  being  tried  for  his  life,  till  the  evidences  of  his 
■guilt  are" laid  before  the  grand  jury  of  the  town  or  county  in 
-which  t!ie  fact  is  alleged  to  be  committed,  and  not  with- 
out twelve  of  them  agreeing  to  find  the  bill  of  indictment 
against  him.  If  they  do  this,  he  is  to  stand  his  trial  before 
twelve  other  men,  whose  opinion  isdifinitive.  In  some  cases, 
the  man  (who  is  always  supposed  innocent  till  there  is 
suflitient  proof  of  his  guilt)  is  allowed  a  copy  of  his  indict- 
ment, in  order  to  help  liim  to  make  his  defence.  He  is 
also  furnished  with  the  pannel,  or  list  of  the  jury,  who  are 
Iiis  true  and  proper  judges,  that  he  may  learn  their  charac- 
ters, and  discover  whether  they  want  abilities,  or  whether 
they  are  prejudiced  against  liiiii.  He  way,  in  open  court, 
peremptorily  object  to  twenty  of  the  number,*  and  to  as 
many  more  as  he  can  give  any  reason  for  their  not  being 
admitted  his  judges,  till  at  last  twelve  unexceptionable 
raen,  the  neighbours  of  the  party  accused,  or  living  near 
the  place  where  the  supposed  fact  was  committed,  are 
sworn,  to  give  a  true  verdi<t  according  to  the  evidence 
produced  iii  court.  By  clfallenginj;  the  jury,  the  prisoner 
prevents  all  possibility  of  bribery,  C'T  the  influence  of  any 
superior  power;  by  their  living  near  the  place  where  the  fact 
was  committed,  they  are  supposed  to  be  men  who  know  the 
pvisonejsconrseof  life,and  thecreditof  the  evidence.  These 
*nly  are  Ihe  judges,  from  whose  sentence  the  prisoner  is  to 
expect  life  or  death  ;  and  upon  their  integrity  and  under- 
BtanHing,  the  lives  ofall  that  are  brought  in  danger  ultimately 
dej>eMd,  and  from  their  judgment  there  lies  no  appeal;  they 
are  therefore  to  be  all  of  one  mind,  and  after  they  have 
fuHy  heard  the  evidence,  are  to  be  confined  without  meat.t 
drink,  or  carKlle,  till  they  are  unanimous  in  acquitting  or 
condemning  the  prisoner.    Every  juryman  is,  therefore, 


invested  with  a  solemn  and  awful  trust.  If  he,  Avithont 
evidence,  submits  his  opinion  to  that 'of  any  of  the  otiicr 
jury,  or  yields  in  complaisance  to  the  opinion  of  t!ie  judge; 
if  he  neglect  to  examine  with  the  utmost  case  ;  if  he  ques- 
tion the  veracity  of  the  witnesses,  who  may"  be  of  an 
infamous  characters  or,  after  the  most  impartial  bearing, 
has  the  least  doubt  upon  his  mind,  and  yet  joins  in  con- 
demning the  pe<^son  accused,  he  will  wound  his  own  con- 
science, and  bring  upon  himself  the  complicated  guilt  of 
perjury  and  ninrder.  Tiie  freedom  of  Kuglishmen  consists 
in  its  being  out  of  the  power  of  thejudgej  on  the  bench  to 
iiijure  them,  for  declaring  a  man  innocent  -A'hom  he  wishes 
to  be  brought  in  guilty.  Was  not  tlii»  the  case,  jnriea 
would  be  useless  ;  so  far  from  being  judges  themselves, 
they  would  only,  be  the  tools  of  miother,  \vho»e  province  it 
is  not  to  guide,  Dnt  to  give  a  sanction  to  their  determination. 
Tyranny  miglit  triumph  over  tJie  liberties  and  lives  of  the 
subject,  and  the  judge  on  the  bench  be  the  minister  of  the 
prince's  vengeance. 

These  are  the  glorious  privileges  we  enjoy  above  any 
other  nation  upon  earth.  Juries  have  always  been  consi- 
dered as  giving  the  most  efTectual  check  to  tyranny;  for  in 
anation  like  liiis,  where  a  king  can  do  nothing  against  law, 
.they  area  security  that  he  shalj  never  make  the  laws,  by  a 
bad  administraliiiu,  the  instrument  of  cruelty  and  oppres- 
sion ;  was  it  not  for  thejuries,  the  advice  given  by  Father 
Paul  in  Ills  Masims  of  the  Republic  of  Venice  might  take 
effect  in  its  fullest  latitude.  "Wlien  the  offence  is  com- 
mitted by  a  nobleman  against  a  subject,  (says  he)  let  all 
ways  be  tried  to  justify  him  ;  and  if  that  is  not  possible  to 
be  done,  let  him  be  chastised  with  greater  nsise  than 
damage.  If  it  be  a  subject  that  has  affronted  a  nobleman, 
let  him  be  punished  with  the  utmost  severity,  that  the 
subjects  may  not  get  too  great  a  custom  ef  laying  their 
hands  on  the  Patrician  Orders."  In  short,  where  it  not  for 
juries,  a  corrupt  nobleman  might,  whenever  ke  pleased, 
act  the  tyrant,  while  the  judge  would  have  that  powiy 
which  is  now  denied  to  our  Kings.  But  by  our  happy  con- 
stitution, which  breathes  nothing  but  liberty  and  equity,  all 
imaginary  indulgence  is  allowed  to  the  meanest  as  well  as 
the  greatest.  VVhen  a  prisoner  is  brought  to  take  his  trial, 
he  is  freed  from  all  bonds  ;  and  though  the  judges  are 
supposed  to  be  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  yet,  as  he  may  l)« 
incapable  of  vindicating  his  own  cause,  other  counsel  are 
allowed  him  ;  he  may  try  the  validity  and  legality  of  the 
indictment,  and  may  set' it  aside,  if  it  be  contrary  to  kw. 
Nothing  is  wanting  to  clear  up  the  cause  of  innocence,  and 
to  prevent  the  sufferer  from  sinking  under  the  power  of 
corrupt  judges,  and  the  oppression  of  the  great.  Tlie 
racks  and  tortures  that  are  cruelly  made  use  of  in  other 
parts  of  Europe,  to  make  a  man  accuse  himself,  are  here 
unknown,  and  none  punished  without  conviction,  but  he 
who  refuses  to  plead  in  his  own  defence. 

But,  after  all  this, does  the  king  lose  any  part  of  his  real 
dignity,  by  not  having  the  power  to  interfere,  to  rob  and 
murder  at  pleasure?  No;  his  honour  results  from  the  safety 


*  The  party  may  challenge  thirty-five  in  ease  of  treason, 
and  twenty  in  case  of  felony,  without  shewing  any  cause, 
and  as  many  more  as  he  can  assign  cause  against. 

t  Some  have  been  fined  for  having  fruit  in  their  pockets 
when  they  were  withdrawn  to  consider  of  their  verdict, 
though  ItiPj,' did  not  eat  it.     I  Lean.  Di/er.\37. 

I  "  Some  jurymen  (says  JUTr.  Clare,  in  his  Enn;Ush  liberties) 
may  be  apt  to  say,  that  if  we  do  not  find  as  the  judge  directs, 
we  may  come  into  trouble,  the  judge  may  fine  us,  <tc.  I 
answer,  no  judge  dares  otter  any  such  thing ;  you  are  tl>e 
proper  judges  of  the  matters  before  you,  and  your  souls 
are  at  stake  ;  you  ought  to  act  freely,  and  are  not  bound, 
though  the  court  demand  it,  to  give  the  reason  why  you 
brins  it  in  thus  or  thus  ;  for  you  of  the  grand  jury  are 
&wotn  to  the  contrary ,;  vir.  to  keep  secret  your  fellow}' 


council  and  your  o,wn  ;  and  you  of  the  petty  jury  are  n<» 
way  obliged  to  declare  your  motives,  for  it  may  not  be  con- 
venient. In  queen  Elizabeth's  days  a  man  was  arraigned 
for  murder  before  justice  Andersoii ;  the  evidence  W9s'  so 
strong,  that  eleven  of  the  twelve  were  presently  for  tiudinar 
him  guilty  ;  the  twelfth  man  refused,  and  kepttnem  souHfg 
that  they  "were  ready  to  starve,  and  at  last  made  themfom- 
plv  with  him,  and  bring  in  the  prisoner  not  guilty.  The 
judge,  who  had  several  ttnies  admonished  him  to  join  with 
his  fellows,  being  surprized,  sent  for  him,  and  discoursed 
with  him  privately,  to  whom,  upon  a  promise  of  indemnity, 
he  at  last  owned,  that  he  hiaiself  was  the  man  that  did  the 
murder,  and  the  prisoner  was  innocent,  and  that  he  was 
resolved  not  to  add  perjury  and  a  aecond  auider  to  the 
first." 
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«»fUrt  subjects,  and  the  godlike  power  of  diffusing  only 
liappinoss,  hy  a  strict  observance  of  I  lie  laws,  and  in  soiiie- 
liiiies  softeniny;  the  rijiour  of  them  with  mercy.  Tlie  royii 
prerogative  consists  in  the  right  of  ilecbring  war  aiul 
inakinij  peace;  in  giving  his  assent  to  such  new  laws  as  he 
apprehends  will  he  for  the  jjood  of  liis  snl/|ecls,  and  witli- 
Jioldini;  it,  when  lie  believes  that  they  wi'l  be  hurtful ;  he 
U  invested  with  the  pmvcr  of  assembling,  adjourning,  pro- 
in^'uing,    and   dissolving   tl»e  lionses  of   parliament,   and 

'consecpipiitlv  of  putting  a  slop  to  the  consultations  of  both, 
when  lie  believes  they  are  acting  consist«;nt  with  the  rights 
ofcachothfr,  and  the  good  of  the  community.  He  has 
<lie  liberty  of  coining  money,  lie  is  the  fountain  of  honour  : 
but  though  he  gives  nobility,  their  independence  is  secured 
by  his  not  having  it  iu  his  power  to  take  it  avyav.  He  has 
the  right  of  coiiiiiiandiiig  thearaiy,  and  the  militia  is  nnder 
•lis  coiitroiil.  His  person  is  sacred  ;  and  a  subject,  far  a 
single  act  of  treason,  not  only  loses  his  life,  but  his  heirs  are 
*lcprived  of  his  estate.  He  is  allowed  a  privy  counoil  to 
sissist  liira  with  their  advice,  and  the  jiersons  of  those 
»i)embers  of  which  thiscouncil  is  composed,  are  also  sacred. 
He  has  the  supreme  power  in  all  causes,  ecclesiastical  as 
wellascivil.by  which  the  clergy  are  divested  of  all  domi- 
nion over  the  conscience,  which  is  wisely  left  to  him  to 
mIioiu  it  properlv  l>elongs— to  that  God,  who  alone  can 
search  the  heart  ;  and  by  this  means  persecution  is  pre- 
vented, and  religious  liberty  secured. 

In  every  kingdom,  and  in  every  slate,  there  are  always 
persons  distinguished  by  hirtli,  riches,  and  honours; 
advantages  which  give  them  such  a  considerable  weight  in 

t^io  government,  thai  were  they  to  be  confounded  with  the 
multitude,  they  would  have  no  interest  in  siipportingliber- 
Jy  ;  for  as  most  of  the  popular  resolutions  would  he  made 
lolheir  prejudice,  the  public  liberty  would  be  their  slavery. 
The  share  they  are  therefore  allowed  in  the  legislature, 
is  iu  proportion  to  the  interest  they  have  in  the  state  ;  or 
from  hence  it  is  they  form  abody  of  nobles,  that  bas  aright 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  enterprises  of  tiie  people,  to  counter- 
lialance  the  right  which  the  people  enjoy,  of  putting  a  stop 
to  their  encroachments. 

The  legislative  power  is  committed  to  these  two  bodies, 
to  that  of  Ihe  nobles,  and  that  of  the  representatives  of  the 

iieople,  each  of  whicJi  liavc  separate  views  and  interests. 
Jut  here  there  is  this  essential  difference  ;  for  while  indi- 
viduals who  compose  the  house  of  commons  enjoy  their 
power  but  for  a  limited  time,  and  can  only  be  restored  by 
new  powers  given  them  by  their  constituent?,  the  privileges 
enjoyed  by  the  members  of  the  house  of  lords  are  in  their 
own  nature  hereditary.  And  this  is  Ihe  more  necessary, 
as  their  high  prerogatives  render  them  subject  to  popular 
envy,  and  consequently  their  privileges  must,  in  a  free  state, 
be 'always  in  danger.  The  only  disadvantage  that  can 
possibly  arise  from  this  is,  that  as  Iheir  power  is  hereditary, 
they  might  be  tempted  to  pursue  their  own  interest  to  Ihe 
|)reiudice  »f  .the.  pul>lic';  and  therefore  to  prevent  this, 
where  they  might  receive  the  greatest  pecuniary  advantages 
from  being  corriupt,  as  in  the  case  of  granting  supplies,  they 
have  only  the  power  of  refusing,  while  the  commons  alone 
have  that  enacting. 

'I'liB  great,  we  have  already  said,  are  always  exposed  to 
popular  envy  ;  and  therefore,  were  they  to  be  judged  by 
the  people,  they  might  be  in  the  greatest  danger  from  theii 
judges;  ihey  would  then  want  the  privilege  of  being  tried 
bv  their  peers,  a  privilege  enjoyed  by  the  meanest  subject. 
They  are  (herefore  not  to  be  tried  by  the  ordinary  courts 
«if  judicature,  but  by  that  part  of  the  legislature  of  which 
oach  is  a  member.  As  all  human  compositions  must  be 
ilefeclive,  and  the  best  laws  in  some  instances  too  severe  ; 
and  as  the  national  judges  are  mere  passive  beings,  incapa- 
ble of  moderating  either  Ihe  force  or  rigour  of  the  laws, 
this  part  of  Ihe  Ip^islature  is  li<>re,  as  well  as  in  the  former 
case,  a  necessary  tribunal,-  to  nhomit  belongs  to  moderate 
the  law.  In  their  decisions,  lliev  give  not  their  opinions 
^Dtt  oath  ;  but  ea.eh  laying  lib  'ishl^llaBd  upon  hi?  heart, 


jlives  his  verdict  iipnn'the  single  testimony  of  lils  lionmir. 
Thus  are  the  lords  invested  with  every  ouIwkkI  mark  of 
dignity,  and  with  all  the  privileges  necessary  to  luaini-Hin 
their  rank  in  all  ils  splendor  ;  ai"d  yet  arc  so  lini'ted,  that 
they  have  not  the  power  to  encroach  upon  the  /iglits  and 
liberties  of  the  inferior  subjects. 

But  while  the  privileges  of  the  lords  are  preserred,  ^n(^ 
otherwise  purposes  answered  by  their  havin^i;  a  share  of  the 
legislative  power,  the  privileges  of  all  inferior  persons  arc 
secured  by  every  man's  having,  either  in  person  or  by  his 
representative,  a  share  in  the  legislature,  by  «hich  means 
no  laws  can  be  enacted  or  repealed,  without  the  cmis<iit  of  ■ 
the  representatives  of  the  maj«rity  of  llie  ir.ition.  Tbu« 
tlie  liberties  of  the  commons  are  as  strongly  secured  a'  tlio 
royal  prerogatives,  or  as  the  privileges  of  the  lords.  The 
commons  are  the  guardians  of  the  public  liberty  ;  they  are 
the  deputies  sent  up  from  all  quarters  to  make  such  laws  .is 
sliati  best  promote  the  interest  of  the  whole  collective  body. 
Anil  though  they  have  not  the  power  of  examining  the 
meanest  subject  iipon  oath,  yet  they  can  search  into  tha 
conduct  of  the  highest  peer  in  the  realm,  and,  in  the  name 
of  the  people,  impeach  the  favourite  or  minister  ofthe  king. 
They  can  call  thrjiidges  loan  account  for  the  mal-adminig- 
tration  of' their  office,  and  bring  all  those  to  justice  who 
make  an  ill  use  of  their  power.  Thus  the  commons  are  the 
grand  jury  ofthe  nation  ;  but  as  it  would  be  improper  that 
those  who  are  impeached  in  so  high  a  court  should  be  tried 
by  a  lower,  which  might  be  intimidated  and  overawed  by 
the  power  of  the  commons,  therefore  to  preserve  the 
dignity  of  the  peers,  and  the  security  of  the  subject,  those 
whom  Ihey  impeach  are  tried  by  the  lords,  whose  superior 
dignity  sets  them  above  all  influence,  and  who  have  neither 
the  same  interests  nor  the  same  passions. 

Thus  our  happy  constitution  consists  of  three  states,  ?actt 
of  which  has  separate  privileges,  each  is  a  checkupon-Mis 
other,  and  vet  each  is  equallv  dependent.  The  hrst,  w  liioti 
is  the  exsculive  power,  has  the  privilege  of  assembling, 
adjourning,  proroguing,  and  dissolving  tl>t  two  legislative 
bodies  :  because  these  arc  supposcd-tohaveno  will,  exceVt 
when  they  are  assembled;  and  when  they  were  assembled,  if 
they  had  the  right  to  prorogue  themselves,  they  might  never 
be  "prorogued  ;  they  might  encroach  on  the  executive 
power;  they' might  become  despotic,  and  even  one  of  thesie 
might  destroy  tht  liberties  of  the  other.  But  as  Ihe 
executive- power  might  make  an  ill  use  of  this  privilege, 
by  never  as.senibling  I  he  legislative,  it  is  rendered  dependent 
on  the*  bodies,  bv  iheir  holding  the  sinews  of  government- 
in  their  hands,  and  Ihe  granting  the  necessary  supplies  only 
from  year  to  year.  The  king,  indeed,  has  a  power  to  raise 
what  forces  he  pleases;  but  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  who  grant  the  supplies.  Can  only  detevraiue.  what ; 
number  he  shall  be  enabled  to  pay. 

But  while  the  representatives  of  the  propic  have-tlmsthe  ■ 
important  charge  of  watching  over  Ihe  preservation  ofoitr 
liberties,  our  trade,  and  our  property,  what  care  ought  every* 
county,  city,  and  borough  to  take,  to  chuse  such,  only  ait 
arc  qualified  for  performing  this  important  task;  for  chusiiig 
such  whose  integrity  will  render  them  superior  to  the 
temptation  of  a  bribe,  whose  wisdom  is  capab|e  of  managing 
our  interests,  and  whose  greatness  of  soul  will  make  thcin 
think  that  they  can  never  do  too  ranch  for.  their  country, 
and  for  their  ronslituents.  He  who  parts  with  his  vote, 
and  for  a  lucrative  or  selfish  consideration,  is  instrumeatat 
in  cliusing  one  whom  his  conscience  disapproves,  and 
who  is  unqualified  or  corrupt,  is  a  fool  aua  a  madmun  ; 
is  unworthy  the  name  of  a.  freeman,  since  he,  as  much 
as  is  ill  his  power,  sells  himself  and  his  country,  ami 
can  never  have  the  least  reason  to  complain,  if  he 
shoiiKI  live  to  see  this  happy  constitution  overturned, 
and  our  liberty  and  all  !>»ir  -privilog('s  destvoyed. 

Haviii?;  thus  given  a  view  ofthe   British  constitution,  in 
general,  we  shall  now  present  the  reader  (by  way  of  supple-  ^ 
ment  to  it)  with  a  general  sketch  of  the  government  amiGl 
trade  of  England.    The  reader  will  find  some  few  partwu^ 
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lars  respecting  our  courts  of  justice,  and  ecclesiastical 
government,  interspersed  under  different  beads  in  diffe;ent 
parts  of  the  Diction  An  y.  It  was  thought,  however,  that 
the  very  few  repetitions  it  may  occasion,  will  be  amply 
compensated  by  the  comprehensive  birt  complete  view  this 
•ketch  will  afford  the  young  reader  of  the  inlerDdl  govern- 
ment of  these  kingdoms. 

Of  the  Ecdesiaitical  Government  and  Courts, 

The  convocation  formerly,  at  least,  had  the  principal 
part  of  the  ecclesiastical  government;  for  this  is  a  national 
aynotl  of  the  clergy  assembled  together,  to  consider  of  the 
state  of  the  church,  and  to  call  those  to  an  account  who 
have  broached ,  new  opinions,  inconsistent  with  the  doc- 
trines of  the  church  oi  England.  But  in  a  late  reign,  they 
having  been  thought  to  proceed  with  too  great  severity 
against  the  delinquents  of  this  kind,  they  have  not  been 
permitted  to. sit  any  long  time  since.  However  they  arc 
called  together  at  the  same  time  as  the  parliament,  by  the 
authority  of  the  king,  who  directs  bis  writs  to  the  arcli- 
bishop  of  each  province  to  summon  all  bishops,  deans, 
archdeacons,  &c.  to  meet  at  a  certain  time  and  place. 
The  convocation  consists  of  one  proctor  sent  from  each 
cathedral  and  collegiate  church,  and  two  from  the  body  of 
the  inferior  cler^v  of  each  diocese.  The  upper  bouse  in 
the  province  of  Canterbury  consist  of  the  archbishop,  who 
is  president,  and  twenty-two  bish^ips ;  and  the  lower  house 
iskcompo'sed  of  all  the  deans,  archdeacons,  and  proctors, 
as  above  ;  in  all,  one  hundred  and  sixty-six.  The  arch- 
bishop of  York  may  likewise  hold  a  convocation  at  the 
same  time. 

'  King  Henry  the  Vlllh's  chapel  at  Westminster  is  gene- 
rally the  place  of  meeting  for  the  province  of  Canterbury  ; 
and  York  for  the  province  of  York.  The  first  business  of 
the  lower  house  is  to  chuse  a  prolocutor,  who  is  presented 
to  the  upper  house  by  two  ot  the  members;  one  of  them 
making  a  speech  in  Latin,  and  the  prolocutor  another  t  to 
which  the  archbishop  returns  an  answer  in  the  same 
language. 

Under  these  two  archbishops  there  are  twenty-four 
bishops  ;  that  is,  twenty-one  in  the  province  of  Canterbury, 
and  three  in  the  province  of  York.  These  have  all  the  tille 
of  lords,  on  account  of  the  baronies  annexed  to  the 
bishopric;  and,  they  take  place  of  all  other  barons,  as  well 
in  parliament  as  in  other  assemblies.  The  first  of  these  is 
the  bishop  of  London,  who  is  dean  of  the  episcopal  church 
of  that  province;  the  next  is  Durham,  and  then  Winchester; 
but  all  the  rest  take  place  according  to  tlie  seniority  of 
tlu'ir  consecrations. 

The  businessof  a  bishop,  according  to  his  episcopal  order, 
is  to  ordain  priests  and  deacons,  to  consecrate  churches 
and  burying  places,  and  to  administer  the  rites  and  cerenio- 
flies  of  confirmation. 

The  jurisdiction  of  a  bishop  relates  to  the  probation  of 
wills  ;  to  grant  administration  of  goods  to  such  as  die  intes- 
tate; to  take  care  of  perishable  goods  when  no  one  will 
adminster ;  to  collate  benefices  ;  to  grant  institutions  to 
livings;  to  defend  the  liberties  of  the  cliurch  ;  and  *o  visit 
his  own  diocese  once  in  throe  j'cars.  Besides  these,  there 
are  many  other  particulars  which  our  room  will  not  permit 
us  to  mention. 

The  court  of  arches  is  the  most  antieut  consistory  of  the 
province  of  Canterbury,  and  all  appeals  in  church  matters 
are  directed  to  this  court.  The  processes  run  in  the  name 
of  the  judge,  who  is  called  dean  of  the  arches;  and  the 
advocates  who  plead  in  this  court  must  be  doctors  of  the 
civil  law.  The  court  of  autiience  ha-*  the  same  authority 
as  this,  and  the  archbishop's  chancery  was  formerly  joined 
to  this.  The  prerogative  court  is  that  wherein  wills  are 
■proved,  and  administration  Uiken  out. 

The  court  of  peculiars,  relating  to  certain  parishes,  have 
a  jurisdiction  among  themselvrs  for  the  probate  of  wills; 
and  therefore  are  exempt  from  the  bishop's  courts.    The 


see  of  Canterbury  has  no  less  than  fifty-seven  of  these 
peculiars. 

The  court  of  delegates  is  so  called,  because  it  consists  of 
commoners  delegated  or  appointed  by  the  royal  commi*- 
sion  ;   but  it  is  no  standing  court. 

Besides  these,  every  bishop  has  a  court  of  his  own,  which 
is  held  in  the  cathedral  of  his  diocese,  and  is  called  the 
consistory  court.  Likewise,  every  archdeacon  has  his  courV 
as  well  as  the  dean  and  chapter  of  every  catl)edraL 

Of  tite  Parliament  of  Great  Britain. 

This  august  body  consist  of  two  houses,  one  of  whiob  i* 
called  the  house  of  lords,  and  the  other  the  house  of  com- 
mons. Before  the  union,  the  house  of  lords  consisted  of  th« 
spiritual  and  temporal  peers  of  England  ;  and  the  house  of 
commons  of  513  knights,  burgessps,  and  citizens.  But 
since  the  union,  there  are  sixteen  peers  of  Scotland  added 
to  the  house  of  lords,  and  45  commoners  of  the  house  of 
commons.  The  first  of  these  are  chosen  before  the  sitting 
of  every  new  parliament,  by  the  peers  of  Scotland,  out  of 
their  own  body. 

The  design  of  parliaments  is  to  maintain  the  constitution, 
to  support  the  dignity  of  the  crown,  and  lo  keep  inviolable 
the  privileges  of  the  people,  'riiey  arc  also  to  raise  subsi- 
dies, to  make  laws,  and  to  redress  all  public  grievances. 
The  power  of  calling  a  parliament,  and  of  adjourning  and 
proroguing  the  same,  is  entirely  lodged  in  the  sovereign. 

The  sitting  of  the  parliament  is  appointed  by  the  king's 
proclamation,  with  the  advice  of  the  privy  council;  and 
in  chusing  a  new  one,  writs  are  issued  out  by  the  lord  chan> 
cellor  to  the  lords  to  appear  at  the  lime  and  place  appointed. 
Writs  are  also  sent  to  the  sheriff's  of  every  county,  com- 
manding them  to  summon  the  electors,  to  chuse  as  many 
knights,  citizens,  and  burgesses,  in  their  respective  couiilies, 
as  are  to  sit  in  the  house  of  commons.  The  writs  for 
Scotland  are  directed  to  the  privy  council,  for  summoning 
the  16  peers,  and  for  electing  45  members. 

No  judge,  sheriff,  or  clergyman,  can  be  elected  ;  and 
no  gentleman  can  be  elected  for  a  county  unless  he  has 
600;ff.  a  year ;  nor  for  a  city  or  borough,  unless  he  has 
300£.  a  year.  Formerly  parliaments  met.al  different  places 
in  the  kingdom  ;  but  of  late  they  assemble  at  Westminster, 
at  what  was  formerly  called  St.  Stephen's  chapel. 

When  the  king  conies  to  parliament,  fbt  ii.sher  of  the 
black  rod  is  ordered  to  call  the  commons  up  to  the  house 
of  lords,  where  they  stand  without  the  bar,  and  the  king 
commands  them,  by  the  lord  chancellor,  to  chuse  one  of 
the  members  for  their  speaker,  and  to  present  him  such  ii 
day.  The  choice  being  made  by  a  majority  of  votes,  at 
the  day  appointed  he  is  presented  to  the  king  in  the  house 
of  lords,  between  two  members,  for  his  approbation.  Tljc 
lord  chancellor,  or  keeper  for  the  time  being,  is  always 
speaker  for  the  house  of  peers.  Since  the  reformation,  no 
Roman  Catholic  can  sit  in  either  house,  till  he  has  first 
taken  the  oaths. 

Though  the  number  of  the  house  of  commons  is  so  great, 
yet  300  are  commonly  reckoned  a  full  house  ;  and  there 
can  be  no  business  done  if  there  are  less  than  forty.  At 
the  first  meeting  of  tUe  iiarliauient,  they  always  appoint 
standing  grand  committees,  for  privileges,  elections,  griev- 
ances, trade,  and  religion. 

The  chief  business  of  the  parliament  is  to  revive  and 
abrogate  old  laws,  and  to  make  new  ones  ;  but  whenever  a 
new  law  is  proposrd,  itmnst  be  first  put  in  writing,  and  then 
it  is  called  a  bi^l  ;  but  the  commons  have  only  the  power 
of  introiliieing  money-hills.  Before  any  bill  can  pass  Into  a 
law,  it  must  be  read  three  several  times  in  each  house, 
except  a  bill  of  indemnity,  which  requires  only  once  reading. 
The  leave  of  the  house  must  he  obtained  to  bring  in  any 
private  bill,  and  the  house  must  be  acquainted  with  the 
substance  of  it,  either  by  motion,  or  petition.  Alter  it  has 
been  read  the  first  time,  the  speaker  recites  an  abstract  of 
the  bill,  and  puts  the  qticstion,  whether  it  shall  be  read  a 
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second  time  or  not.  But  if  a  bill  comes  from  the  house  of 
lords,  so  much  favour  and  respect  is  shewn,  that  if  it  be 
^oken  against  in  the  first  reading,  the  speaker  puts  the 
question  tor  the  second  reading  Iwfore  it  is  rejected,  if  thai 
should  be  the  case.  Bills  are  seUlom  read  twice  the  tirst 
<hiy,  unless  upon  very  exir-iordinary  occasions,  and  require 
the  utmost  expedition.  Upon  the  second  reading,  if  none 
speak  against  the  bill,  and  several  for  it,  the  speaker  may 
put  the  question  for  engrossin^j  it- 

When  debates  arise  upon  the  second  reading,  and  thcv 
Jtre  over,  the  house  commonly  calls  for  committing  the  bill 
to  the  committee  of  the  whole  house,  or  to  a  select  commit- 
tee. Sometimes  it  may  happen,  the  bill  may  be  recommitted 
before  the  speaker  piits  the  question  for  engrossing.  After 
a  bill  has  been  engrossed,  it  is  to  be  read  a  third  lime,  in 
order  to  have  it  passed.  But  when  any  debate  happens, 
after  it  is  over,  the  speaker  holds  the  bill  in  his  hand  and 
says,  "  As  many  as  are  of  opinion  that  this  bill  should 
pass,  say  yes,  and  as  many  as  are  of  the  contrary  opinion, 
say  no."  Upon  which  he  informs  the  house,  whether  the 
yea'i-  or  no's  have  it.  But  when  the  thing  is  doubtful,  two 
tellers  are  appointed  for  each  side,  one  to  number  the  yen V, 
and  the  other  the  no't ;  however,  the  question  is  first  put, 
■which  of  these  shall  goout  of  the  house,  and  this  is  called 
dividing  the  house.  After  the  numbering  them  is  o«er,  the 
tjllers  declare  to  the  speaker  the  number  of  ymVand  no's  ; 
upon  wliich  all  return  to  their  places.  If  the  nn't  have  it, 
the  bill  is  said  to  pass  in  the  negative.  But  if  it  passes  iiv 
theatfirnialive,  they  order  it  to  be  sent  to  the  house  of  lords 
for  their  concurrence. 

When  a  bill  is  sent  by  the  lords  to  the  commons,  they 
send  none  of  Iheir  members,  but  only  masters  in  chancery, 
who  deliver  the  bill  to  the  speaker.  Wheii  there  is  a  dis- 
agreement in  the  houses  about  a  bill,  a  conference  is  de- 
manded, which  is  held  in  the  painted  chamber.  In  voting 
in  the  house  of  lords,  they  begin  with  the  lowest  baron,  and 
so  proceed  to  the  highest  peer  ;  who  each  for  himself  savs 
content,  or  not  content  ;  and  if  the  voices  are  ecjual,  the 
negative  carries  it.  After  an  adjournment  of  either  house, 
they  may  resume  the  business  they  were  upon,  but  after  a 
prorogation  they,  cannot,  for  then  the  session  is  ended. 
Every  one  knows,  that  after  a  di^ssolution  of  the  old  parlia- 
ment, a  new  one  must  be  elected,  in  the  manner  ineiitioned 
above. 

Of  the  Courts  ef  Justice. 

The  courts  of  justice,  sitting  at  Westminster,  are  open 
four  times  a  year  ;  that  is,  at  Kaster,  Trinity,  Michaelmas, 
and  Hilary  terms.  There  arc  four  courts,  namely  the 
court  of  chancery,  king's  bench,  common  pleas,  and  the 
court  of  exchequer;  not  to  mention  that  of  the  ducliy  of 
Lancaster,  because  that  only  take  cognizance  of  all  the 
causes  relating  to  the  revenue  of  this  duchy,  which  has 
fceen  long  annexed  to  tl»c  crown  »  the  chief  judge  of  this 
court  is  calltd  the  chancellor  of  this  duchy. 

The  court  of  chancery  is  a  court  ofequfty,  and  designed 
to  relieve  the  subject  against  cheats,  breaches  of  trust,  and 
other  oppressions,  to  temper  the  rigour  of  the  law.  How- 
ever, the  remedy  has  often  proved  worse  than  the  disease, 
on  account  of  the  len^^th  of  time  before  the  cause  has  been 
determined.  The  chief  judge  is  the  lord  chancellor,  or 
lord  keeper ;  and  the  form  of  proceeding  is  by  bills, 
answers,  and  decrees;  and  the  witnesses  are  examined  in 
private  ;  however,  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  decrees  of 
this  court  are  only  binding  to  the-  persons  of  those  con- 
cerned in  them;  for  they  do  not  affect  their  lands  and 
goods;  and  consequently,  if  a  man  refuse  to  comply  with 
the  terms,  tbev  can  do  nothing  more  to  him  than  se;d  him 
to  prison.  This  court  is  not  like  others,  which  have  no 
power  except  in  terni-tiuie  ;  for  this  is  always  open;  and 
if  a  man  be  sent  to  prison,  the  lord  chancellor,  in  any  vaca- 
tion, can  grant  a  habeas  corpus,  if  he  sees  there  is  reasun 
so  to  do.    Me oiay  ajso  at  these  times  ^^rant  {jiohibitions. 


The  lord  chancellor  has  twelve  assistants,  called  masters 
in  chancery,  whose  business  it  is  to  take  athdavit.s,  or 
depositions  upon  oath,  concemiing  any  matter  for  which  an 
oath  is  required  by  the  rules  of  the  court:  aiid  they  have 
no  office  in  chancery  lane.  They  also  examine  accompts 
dependingon  this  court,  of  which  they  make  their  report 
in  writing.  Besides  these,  there  are  several  masters  extra- 
ordinary, to  take  atlidavitsin  the  country. 

The  master  of  tiie  rolls  is  the  principal  of  the  twelve,  and 
he  has  the  custody  of  all  charters,  customs,  commissions, 
deeds,  and  recognizances;  which  being  made  on  rolls  of 
parchment  gave  occasion  to  his  name,  and  the  repository 
of  them  is  cAlled  the  rolls!  here  all  the  rolls  are  kept  since 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Richard  HI.  This  is  a  great 
officer,  and  usually  hears  causes  in  chancery,  when  the 
chancellor  himself  is  absent.  He  keeps  a  court  at  the  rolls, 
where  he  hears  and  determines  causes  that  come  Ihere- 
before  him ;  he  has  the  gift  of  the  six  clerks'  offices,  and 
tliose  possessed  of  them  are  next  in  degree  to  the  masters 
in  chancery.  Their  business  is  to  enroll  patents,  commis- 
sions, licences,  pardons,  and  other  instruments  "that  pass 
the  great  seal.  When  the  master  of  the  rolls  sits  in  the 
house  of  lords,  his  place  is  next  the  lord  cliief  justice  ot 
England,  upon  the  second  wool-sack.  Besides  what  is  said 
above,  the  court  of  chancery  has  the  power  of  sending  out 
commissions  for  charitable  uses,  and  enquiring  into  all  the 
frauds  and  abuses  which  have  been  commited  m  the, 
disposal  of  all  charities  throughout  the  kindoin,  and  can 
oblige  the  trustees  to  perform  tlieir  trust,  according  to  the 
intent  ofthe  respective  donors.  Under  tlie^six  clerks  there 
were  formerly  sixty,  but  now  Ijicre  are  ninety  ;  and  these, 
with  their  under-derks,  perform  the  business  of  their  office. 

Thecfurt  of  king's  bench  is  the  highest  court  in  Eng- 
land, in  common  law,  except  the  house  of  lords  in  parlia- 
ment. All  pleas  are  brought  into  this  court  between  the 
king  and  the  subject,  such  as  treasons,  felonies,  breach  of 
peace,  and  any  kind  of  oppression.  This  court  has  alio  the 
power  to  examine  and  correct  tire  errors  of  the  judges  and 
justices  of  England,  in  their  judgments  and  proceedings; 
this  not  only  in  pleas  of  llie  crown,  but  in  those  that  are 
really  personal  and  mixed,  except  only  in  the  exchequer. 
There  are  four  judges  belonging  to  this  court,  the  chief 
wliereof  is  st>  led  the  lord  chief  justice  ofthe  king's  bench  ; 
an<l  according  to  an  act  of  parliament  lately  passed,  all 
judges  are  to  hold  their  places,  notwillislaiidhig  the  demise 
ofthe  crown,  but  with  the  same  restriction  as  formerly  ; 
that  is,  while  they  do  nothing  to  occasion  the  forfeiture  "of 
their  places.  None  can  be  a  judge  in  this  court  except  a  « 
Serjeant  at  law.  All  matters  of  fact,  relating  either  to  civil 
or  criminal  causes,  are  determined  in  the  court  of  king's 
bench  by  a  jury. 

The  court  of  common  pleas  is  so  called,  because  the 
pleas  usually  here  debated  are  between  subjectaud  subject. 
None  but  Serjeants  at  law  may  plead  in  this  court  ;  and 
here  all  civil  causes  real  and  personal  are  usually  tried,  and 
real  actions  are  pleadable  in  no  other  court.  Likewise,  no 
tines  can  be  levied,  or  recoveries  suflered,  except  in  this 
court  at  Westminster,  at  a  judge's  chiimbwt,  ftt  the  assizes, 
or  by  a  special  commission  out  of  chaffcery.  There  are 
four  judges  also  belonging  to  this  court,  the  first  of  whoio 
is  called  lord  chief  justice  of  the  common  pleas. 

Tlie  crmrtof  exchequer  consists  of  two  courts,  one  of 
which  tries  causes  according  to  law,  and  the  other  accord- 
ing to  equity.  The  court  of  equity  is  held  in  the  exchequer 
chamber,  before  the  lord  treasurer,  the  chancellor  of  ihe 
exchequer,  the  lord  chief  boron,  and  the  three  barons  of 
the  exchequer;  besides  a  cursilor  baron.  But  the  two 
first  sit  very  seldom,  and  the  five  last  almost  always.  Here 
are  tried  all  causes  relating  to  the  king's  revenue,  namely, 
such  as  relate  to  accompts,  disbursements,  customs,  and 
fines  imposed.  All  judicial  proceedings  according  to  law 
are  only  before  the  barous ;  but  the  court  of  equiely  is  held 
as  above. 

There  arcassices  and  sessions  held  in  the  different  couii- 
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ties  of  Ei.fcianH.for  the  more  easy  distribution  of  justice; 
niid  the  assizes  are  courts  kept  twice  a  year.  The  twelve 
judgesare  commissioned  hythe  kiii;^  for  this  purpose,  iuid 
this  they  call  f,'oi"K  '''C  circuit.  At  these  assizes  all  civil 
and  criminal  causes  may  he  determined  ;  the  first  is  called 
Lent  assizes,  soon  after  Hilary  term  >  and  the  other  called 
the.sunimer  assizes,  after 'I'rinity  term.  There  are  six  of 
these  circuits,  hesides  those  in  \Vales,  in  which  principality 
two  distinct  .judges  are  appointed  ;  and  both  in  Eirgland 
and  Wales  all  causes  are  determined  by  a  jury.  The  jury 
is  chosen  by  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  and  they  are  only 
di/ected  in  points  of  law  by  the  judges. 

The  commitment  of  malefactors  is  generally  made  by  a 
justice  of  the  peace,  who  examines  witnesses  to  the  fact 
upon  oath.  If  the  evidence  is  plain,  he  makes  a  initiinius, 
and  sends  the  malefactor  to  the  county  goal  where  he  con- 
tinues till  the  next  assizes  or  sessions. 

There  are  justices  of  the  peace  in  every  county,  designed 
to  keep  the  peace  thereof ;  and  such  of  them  that  the  king 
is  supposed  to  have  greater  confidence  in,  are  called  justices 
of  the  quorum  ;  because  in  their  dedimus  there  are  these 
words, 91/onim  A.  B.  umim  esse  vohimut ;  ihe  meaning  of 
which  is,  that  no  business  of  consequence  must  be  transact- 
ed, unless  with  the  concurrence  of  one  of  these.  Their 
office  is  to  call  before  them,  examine,  and  commit  to  prison,. 
all  thieves,  murderers,  vagabonds,  and  all  disturbers  of  the 
peace,  of  what  kind  soever. 

The  quarter  sessions  are  so  called  from  the  meetin*  of 
the  justices  every  quarter  of  a  year,  at  the  shire  or  chief 
town  in  their  respective  counties,  where  they  have  the- 
power  of  trying  all  criminaj  causes  in  the  same  manner  as 
at  the  assizes,  though  they  commonly  confine  themselves 
to  facts  of  a  lesser  degree  of  guilt. 

There  is  a  sherift"  appointed  for  the  execution  of  the  law 
in  every  county,  except  Westmoreland  and  Durham  who 
is  nominated  by  the  king  every  Michaelmas  term.  tlii» 
office  is  to  execute  the  king's  mandates,  and  all  writs 
directed  to  him  out  of  the  king's  courts.  He  also  impanels 
juries  to  bring  causes  and  criminals  to  triaf,  and  is  to  take 
care  that  the  sentences  both  in  civil  and  criminal  aft'airs 
be  duly  executed.  He  appoints  an  under-sheriff,  steward* 
of  courts,  bailitfs  of  hnndreds,  constables,  and  jailors,  and 
has  many  men  in  rich  liveries,  to  attend  upon  him  on  liorse- 
back  at  the  reception  of  thejudges,  and  during  the  assizes. 

The  office  of  high-constable,  petty-constable,  head-bo- 
rough, or  third-boroxigh,  is  to  execute  the  warrants  and 
orders  of  the  justice  of  the  peace;  but  the  Ijigh-constable 
only  disperses  them  upon  some  occasions  to  tl>«  petty-con- 
stables.    _  _  - 

Every  city  and  corporation  in  EngltMwl  may  chuse  their 
own  magistrates,  which  may  be  either  a  mayor,  or  a  bailiff; 
■with  aldermen,  common-councilmen,  or  capital  burgesses  ; 
and  these  regulate  all  affairs  which  immedialely  belong  to 
their  respective  corporations.  Likewise,  some  cities  have 
counties,  and  a  power  of  tryiifg  all  n)alefattors  taking  in  their 
counties;  but  this  is  seldom  undertaken  without  the  assist- 
ance of  one  or  more  of  the  twelve  judges.  Some  of  these 
office  during  their  magistracy  are  justices  of  the  peace; 
these  are  commonly  the  mayor  and  an  alderman,  or  two; 
bHt  they  cannot  exercise  their  power  o\it  of  their  own 
liherties. 

The  lord-lieutenants  and  deputy-lieutenants  had  former- 
y  a  more  considerable  pewerand  influence  than  they  have 
at  present,  and  they  are  chosen  by  the  king  himself  out  of 
the  principal  peers  of  this  kingdom."  Their  business  was  to 
arm;  array,  and  form  companies,  troops,  and  regiments; 
and  the  men  so  raised  were  called  the  militia.  But  this 
having  been  seldom  done  of  late,  on  account  of  the  stand- 
ing forces  kept  continually  in  pay,  these  forces  became  in 
a  great  measure  useless.  However,  it  having  been  found 
,  necessary,  during  our  last  "ar  with  France,  to  have  a  militia 
properly. regulated  and  disciplined,  for  the  defence  of  the 
^uutry  ag?iinsl  all  foxeiga  invasions,  aa  acl  of  parliameiit 


was  made,,  by  which  ll>ey  are  |)ut  under  new  regnlati<iH9, 
and  iiiconsequeiKC  whereofa  new  maliliii  l)a>  been  acliinlly 
raised  in  most  part^s  of  the  kingdom.  The  othters  are  to 
be  iiion  of  fortiuie,  and  the  private  men  10  be  raised  by 
ballotting;  but  these  last  are  to  be  chiiiigi-d  every  three 
years.  'I'his  has  put  the  kingdom  into  such  a  state  of 
defence,  that  we  can  now  venture  to  send  our  regular  forces 
abroad  upon  any  emurgent  occasion  ;  an<f  it  is  not  inipro< 
bablc  but  these  last,  in  times  of  peace,  will  become  entircv 
ly  useless. 

Besides  the  courts  already  mentioned,  there  are  conrt- 
leets,  and  court-barons,  which  properly  belong  to  the  lords 
of  the  manors,  who  appoint  stewaids  to  hold  ihemin  their 
name.  The  first  is  a  court  of  record,  it  being  reputed  the 
king's  court,  because  its  authority  is  derived  from  the 
crown.  It  is  kept  twice  a  year,  and  in  it  enquiry  may  be 
made  of  riots,  and  oilier  criminal  matters:  tratall  gieat 
ofi'enccs  must  he  certified  to  the  justices  of  assize. 

A  court  baron  is  incident  to  every  manor,  though  the 
other  is  iVpt  so,  and  is^o  called  from  the  lord  of  the  manor, 
who  was  ahtiently  styled  baron  ;  all  tenants  belonging  to 
the  manor  are  summoned  to  this  court  ;  here  part  of  them 
are  sworn  for  a  jury,  and  here  the  steward  sits  as  judge. 
The  jury  is  directed  to  enquire  after  the  disease  of  copy- 
holders and  free-holders,  and  to  bring  in  their  next  heir, 
and  also  of  the  encroachments  of  any  tenant.  Likewise 
here  they  make  orders  and  laws  among  themselves,  with  a 
penalty  for  transgressors,  payable  to  the  lord  of  the  manor; 
There-  are  also  sheriffs,  courts,  and  hundred  courts,  held 
every  month  in  all  parts  of  England,  where  small  causes  are 
determined.  A  court  of  conscience  has  been  long  held  in 
London,  for  recovery  of  small  debts  under  forty  shillings;, 
there  has  been  some'erected  in  Westminster,  and  other  out 
parts  about  London  ;  as  also  in  sever.ll  towns  in  the  couti- 
try,  and  it  is  thought,  from  time  to  time  they  will  be  erected 
elsewhere.  The  officers  called  bailiffs  of  the  hundred,  and 
other  l)ailiffs  and  Serjeants,  are  appointed  by  the  sherifi'to 
execute  writs,  to  restrain  goods,  aijd  to  summon  to  llie 
county  sessions  and  assizes. 

0/  Trade  and  Navigation^ 

Navigation  in  this  kingdom  was  formerly  greatly  neglected 
to  w  hat  it  is  at  present,  notwithstanding  its  vast  advantage ; 
for  it  enables  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  where  it  flou- 
rishes to  export  wl«(t  they  have,  and  to  import  »>hat  they 
have  not.  While  we  were]  strangers  to  navigation,  our 
country  was  thin  of  people,  because  we  lived  as  it  were 
upon  the  main  stock.  We  had,  indeed,  a  ftwibtnple  com- 
modities, and  a  very  few  manufactures,  which  wore  sold  to 
foreigners  at  their  own  rate;  but  when  navigation  began  to 
flourish,  and  we  had  vessels  of  our  own,  the  face  of  affairs 
soon  began  to  change;  and  we  brought  home  the  product 
of  their  countries  at  a  small  expence,  in  comparison  to  what 
they  cost  us  formerly;  we  likewise  disposed  of  our  own 
commodities  at  much  higher  rates. 

At  present  a  trade  is  carried  oh  to  the  Turkish  dominions 
and  the  Levant,  by  the  Turkey  Company,  and  the  commo- 
dities we  send  to  those  parts  are  lead,  iron,  broad  cloth,  and 
long  ells  ;  not  to  mention  French  and  Lisbon  sugars,  as  well 
as  buHion.  We  take  in  return  great  oiiantities  of  raw  silk, 
which  serves  for  making  stockings,  galloons,  gold  and  silver 
lace  ;  and  it  is  also  proper  for  the  warp  of  any  kind  of  silk. 
We  import  also  grogram.yani,  dying  sfufts  of  various  kinds, 
drugs,  soap,  leather,  cotton,  fruits,  and  oil. 

To  Italy,  we  carry  tiorlead,  pilchards,  herrings,  salmon, 
cod,  and  varfoHS  kinds  of  East-India  goods  ;  besides  some 
of  our  own  manufactures,  such  as  broad  ch)th,  long  ells, 
bays,  druggets,  camblets,  leather,  and  other  things.  We 
import  from  thence  wine,  oil,  soap,  olives,  dying-stuffs,  a» 
well  as  silk,  raw,  thrown,  and  wrought. 

We  send  to  Spain  much  the  same  kind  of  commodities  as.. 
to  Italy,  many  of  which  are  exported  from  thence  to  lbci&. 
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colonies  in  America.  In  return  we  have  oil,  fruits,  wool, 
r«c-iiineal,  and  other  clriij?s  ;  and  in  times  of  j»eace,  gold 
and  silver,  in  specie  or  bullion. 

Tliekini;doni  of  Portugal  takes  from  us  almost  all  kinds  of 
nur  commodities;  we  take  from  thence  wine,  oil,  salt,  and 
fruits. 

In  times  of  peace  we  export  to  France  tin,  lead,  corn, 
ntid  almost  every  other  article  of  commerce,  agreeable  to  a 
late  commercial  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  that 
country. 

We  send  fo  Flanders  tin,  lead,  iron  wares,  sugar,  tobacco, 
serges,  flaunel,  and  a  few  stuffs,  for  which  we  receive  fine 
laces,  linen,  tapes,  inkles,  and  othergoodsof  that  kind. 

We  send  fo  fierniany  tin,  lead,  tobacco,  sugar,  giuger, 
woollen  manufactures  of  every  kind,  as  well  as  all  sorts  of 
r.ast-India  goods.  In  return,  we  have  from  thence  tin 
plates,  linen,  and  several  other  things. 

With  DeiiniKik  and  Norway  we  have  very  little  trade, 
except  for  a  few  coarse  woollen  goods ;  for  which  reason 
we  are  fovced  to  pay  for  most  things  we  have  of  them.  We 
Irivc  also  a  decaying  trade  with  Sweden,  for  they  buy  little 
of  us,  and  we  purchase  ef  them  copper,  iron,  and  naval 
Mores. 

We  send  to  Russia,  tin,  lead,  coarso  cloths,  long  ells, 
worsted  stuSs,  and  a  great  quantitj  of  tsbacco  •  aud  "'• 


import  from  thence  tallow,  furs,  iron,  pot-ashes,  hemp,  flax, 
linen,  coarse  Russ-ia  cloth,  and  leather  ;  this  trade  is  carried 
on  by  a  particular  company,  in  a  manner  very  beneficial  to 
this  kingdom. 

To  Holland  we  send  almost  all  sorts  of  commodities,  and 
manufactured  goods,  whether  of  our  own,  or  imported  from 
abroad ;  and  from  thence  we  receive  vast  quantities  of 
linenyitapes,  inkles,  whale-tins,  all  sorts  of  spices,  and  vari- 
«us  kinds  of  dying-stuffs. 

The  African  trade  is  of  great  advantage,  for  we  not  only 
send  many  of  our  own  and  the  East-India  manufactures,  for 
the  purchase  of  slaves,  but  we  supply  our  several  plantationti 
with  the  last;  and  we  also  have  from  thence  gold-dust,  red 
wood,  ivory,  palm-oil,  malagueto,  gum-seueca,  and  many 
other  valanblo  commodities. 

The  East-India  trade  is  of  very  great  consequence  to  this 
nation,  and  there  have  been  several  hot  disputes  about  k, 
relating  to  its  advantage  or  disadvantage  ;  however,  it  is 
certain  they  purchase  their  goods  at  a  very  low  rate,  which 
are  sold  extremely  high. 

Our  trade  to  America,  notwithstanding  they  have  gained 
their  independence,  is  still  very  censiderable  ;  and  it  is 
probable,  that  the  Americans  will  coirtinue  to  trade  with  us, 
as  there  is  no  market  in  Europe  to  which  they  cau  carry 
tJ)e<r  coramod'ties  with  such  9  certaiotv  of  sale. 
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ABA 

A  IS  the  first  letter  of  the  alphabet  in  all  known  lani 
guages,  except  the  Ethiopic,  in  which  it  \*  the  ;hir . 
teeiitli.  In  our  language  it  is  one  of  the  live  vowels,  and 
has  three  diflFerent  sounds ;  the  broad  sound  :  as,  all,  wall  ,■ 
the  open,  as  father,  rather  ;  the  slender  a  is  peculiar  to  the 
Englisl^  and  is  to  be  found  in  nhce,  face,  watte.  When 
pllaced  before  nouns  of  the  singular  runnber,  it  denotes  one, 
as,o  man,  i.e.  o/ieman;  or  signifies  something  indetinite, 
as,  «  man  may  pass  this  way,  that  is,  ami  man.  liefore  a 
word  be>'inning  with  a  vowel,  we  write  an,  as  an  ox,  and 
likewise  i>efore  an  h  silent,  as  an  herb ;  but  when  the  h  is 
sounded,  we  then  write  a,  as  a  horse.  Before  a  participle 
it  denotes  some  action  not  yet  finislied  ;  as,  I  am  a  walking. 
Formerly  it  was  a  contraction  of  «<.  Sometirnes  it  signifies 
to.  It  has  likewise  a  peculiar  signification,  implying  each  ; 
a«,  he  gains  a  hundreu  pounds  a  year.  In  abbreviations, 
with  a  stroke  over  it  thut  a  it  stands  for  50<)0  among  tiie 
Romans.  With  logicians,  it  denotes  an  universal  affirma- 
tive proposition.  Among  merchants,  if  set  alone  after  a 
bill  of  exchange,  it  signifies  accepted,  and  is  used  by  them 
to  distinguish  their  sets  of  acconipts  instead  of  a  figure  ; 
thus.  A,  B,  C,  are  instead  of  1,2,  3.  n,  or  au,  is  used  by 
physicians  instead  ofanir,  and  signifies  that  the  proportions 
of  the  ingredients  to  which  it  refers  are  to  be  e(|ual.  In 
abbreviationi  it  (tands  likewise  for  ylr/i«»i,  or  Arts,  as  A.  B. 
artium  baccalaureus,  or  bachelor  of  arts  ;  when  applied  to 
time,  for  nnno :  A.  C.  aiile  Cliristum,  before  Ciirisf ;  A.M. 
aiuio  nuindi,  the  year  of  the  world  ;  A.  D.  Anno  Domini, 
the  year  of  our  Lord.  A,  in  nnisic,  is  that  note  which  lies 
between  the  2d  and  3d  line  in  the  treble ;  or  upon  the  top, 
or  dth  line,  in  the  ba:>s.  ABP.  is  an  abbreviation  iif  Arch- 
bishop. 

AB,  in  the  scripture  chronology,  is  the  fifth  month  of  the 
Jewish   ecelcsiHstical  year,  and  answers  to  the  moon  of 
July.    Ab,  prefixed  to  llie  names  of  places  in  England  ge- 
nerally denotes  that  tkey  belonged  to  some  Abbey  as 
'.  Abingdon. 

,'^  ABA'CK,  ad.  a  sea  term,  signifying  the  situation  of  the 
i^ils  when  the  surfaces  are  flatted  agaiiwt  the  masts  by  the 
ffifrce  of  the  wind. 

A'BACOS,  *.  fl-at.]  a  count ing-tuble,  anciently  used  in 
calculatious.  In  Architecture,  tlie  uppermost  member  of  a 
colunH^,..which  serves  as  a  sort  of  crowning  both  to  the  ca- 
pital an«l'coIumn. 

AB.VFT,  o</.  UAo/Jnn,  Sax.]  toward  the  stern. 

AliALIENATi'lON,  s.  [abalienatio,  Lat.]  an  alienation,  or 
estrangement  from.  , 

To  ABA'NDON,  v.  a.  [abandotmer,  Fr.]  to  forsake  utterly  ; 
to  vast  oiF;  to  give  up  one's  seH'  wholly  to  any  prevailing 


ABB 

j)assion  or  vice.  To  ahandon,  is  more  applicable  fo  things ; 
leave,  to  person.  He  was  under  a  necessity  of  abandtinittg 
his  possessions,  and  compelled  Ut  leave  his  friends.  To  jTor- 
sahe,  implies  in  resentment  or  dislike  ;  to  relintiuisb,  quitting 
any  claim ;  to  desert,  leaving  meanly  or  treacherously.  To 
ijuit,  implies  the  breaking  on' from,  and  may  be  either  volun- 
tarv  or  involuntarv. 

ABARTICCL'^'TION,  s.  [from  ah  and  urticulus,  Lat.] 
a  good  construction  of  the  bones,  wherel)y  they  are  apt  to 
move  easily  and  strongly  ;  such  as  in  the  arms,  hands,  thighs, 
feet,  <S;c. 

To  ABA'SE, ».  «.  \filaisser,  Fr.]to  lower,  bring  down,  or 
humble. 

ABA'SED,  a.  humbled  ;  brought  down.  In  heraldry,  it 
means,  when  the  tip  of  the  vol  or  wings  of  an  eagle  are  turn- 
ed (lowiiwaids  towar<ls  the  point  of  the  shield. 

ABASEMENT,  s.  the  slate  of  benig  brought  low;  the 
act  of  bringing  low  ;  depression. 

To  ABASH,  r.  «.  [perhaps  from  alaisser,  Fr.]  to  afliect 
with  sudden  shame,  or  confusion  ;  to  dash.  The  passive  's 
followed  by  the  particles  at  or  of. 

To  AB.VTE,  r.  tf.  [nbaitrr,  Fr.]  to  make  or  grow  less  ;  to- 
diminish  or  decrease.  These  words  are  nearly  synonymous. 
To  abftte,  implies  a  decrease  in  action  ;  diminish,  a  waste  in 
si;bstance;  decrease,  a  decay  in  moral  virtue;  lessen,  a  con- 
traction of  parts. 

ABATE'LEMENT,  s.  ill  commerce,  a  term  used  for  a 
prohibition  of  trade  to  all  French  merchants  iu  liie  potts 
of  the  Levant,  who  will  not  stand  to  their  bargains,  or  who 
refuse  to  pay  their  debts. 

AB.\TEMENT,  .?.  [nliatrmenl,  Fr.]  ill  general,  signifies 
the  lessening  or  diminishing  something.  In  heraldry,  it  is 
something  added  to  a  coat  of  arms,  in  order  to  lessen  its  true 
dignity,  and  point  out  some  defecl  or  stain  in  the  character 
of  the  person  who  bears  it.  In  law,  it  is  the  rejecting  a 
suit,  for  some  fault  discovered,  either  in  the  ir.allor  or  pro- 
cess, upon  which  a  plea  in  abatement  is  grounded  ;  and  if. 
the  exception  to  the  writ  or  declaration  is  proved,  liie  plaiiit 
abates  or  ceases,  and  the  process  must  iM-gin  anew.  Amoi:g 
traders,  it  is  the  same  as  rebate  or  discount. 

ABATIS,*,  in  Fortilicalion,  a  range  of  large  trees  laid 
side  by  side,  with  their  boughs  outwards,  to  binder  the  ap- 
proaches of  an  enemy. 

.\'1>BA,  s.  a  Syriac  word,  signifying /«//im-.  It  is  still 
given  bv  Eastern  christians  as  a  title  io  their  bishops. 

ABBACY,  s.{ttbbatta,  Lat.]  the  rights  and  privileges  of  au  . 
abbot. 

ABBE,  (tfSif)  J.  formerly  the  same  with  .\bbot,  bvt  i-i  a  , 
modern  sense,  the  uaine  of  a  description  of  persons  in,.» 
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Fniico,  wlio  act  ns  tutors,  iustructors,  companions,  cVc.  and 
Bfe  Koroetimes  provideij  for  in  tlie  church,  and  siuuietinies  in 
the  state. 

A'BB"ESS,  t.  a  governess  of  nuns. 

A'BBEY,  «.  [abhatia,  Lat.]  a  monastej-y,  or  convent ;  a 
house  of  religious  persons.  To  bnu^  an  abl/et/  to  a  ^raii^e, 
a  proverbial  phrase,  to  bring  a  nobh-  to  nine-pence.  We 
apply  it  to  it  spondthrift.  At  the  dissolution  oi  the  abbeys 
in  Kngland,  uuder  king  Henry  VIII.  no  Jess  than  190  were 
dissolved,  of  between  200l.  and  3.">,(tOo!.  yearly  revenue, 
wliich,  at  a  niediuin,  amounted  to  a,853,00()l.  per  annum  ; 
an  immense  sum  in  those  (lavs  ! 

A'BBEY-IIOLM,  {ihbji-home)  in  Cumberland.  The  mar- 
ket on  Saturday.     Distance  from  London  295  miles. 

A'BBEY-MILTON,  Dorsetshire  ;  112  miles  from  Lon- 
don. 

A'BBOT,  s.  [tthbod,  Sax.]  the  chief  ruler  of  a  monastery, 
or  abbey,  of  the  male  kind.  At  first  they  were  laymen,  and 
subject  to  the  bishop  ai»l  ordinary  pastors,  their  monaste- 
ries being  built  in  remote  and  solitary  places.  Thev  were 
by  degrees  allowed  to  have  a  priest  of  tlieir  own  body,  who 
was  i]^  abbot. 

A'BBOTS-BROMLEY,  a  town  in  Staffordshire,  six  miles 
E.  of  Statford,  and  12U  N.  W.  of  London.  It  has  a  market 
on  Tuesday. 

A'BBOTSBURY,  a  town  in  Dorsetshire,  10  miles  from 
Dorchester,  and  128  miles  from  London.  It  is  noted  tor  a 
large  s«annerv.    Thursday  is  its  market  day. 

To  ABBREVIATE, i-. «. to  abstract  from, shorten,  or  re- 
duce to  a  less  compass. 

ABBREVLVTION,  «.  a  contraction  or  abridgment  of  a 
word  or  passage,  by  leaving  out  part  of  tiie  letters,  or  sub- 
stituting other  marks  or  characters  in  the  room  of  words. 

ABBREVIATURE,  s.  the  same  with  obbrematicn. 

ABBU'TTALS,  .s.  [abbuto,  cor.  Lat.l  in  Law,  the  buttings 
or  boundings  of  lands,  shewing  on  wliat  other  lands  they 
are  boundtd. 

To  ABDICATE,  v. a.  [abdjco  Lat.]  to  give  up  a  right ; 
to  resign ;  to  lav  down  an  olhce. 

ABDICATION,  v.  the  act  of  abdicating;  resignation. 

A'BDOMEN,  4.  [Lat.]  a  cavity  conunonly  called  the 
lower  venter,  or  belly  :  it  contains  the  stomach,  guts,  liver, 
spleen,  bladder,  and  is  within  lined  with  a  membrane  called 
<ne  peritonaeum.  The  lower  part  is  called  the  hypogas- 
trinm  ;  the  foremost  part  is  divided  into  the  epigastrium, 
the  right  and  left  hypochondria,  and  the  navel ;  it  is  bound- 
ed above  by  the  cartilago  ensiformis  and  the  diaphragm, 
sideways  by  the  short  or  lower  ribs,  and  behind  by  the  ver- 
tebra; of  Uie  loins,  the  bones  of  the  coxendix,  that  of  the 
pubes,  and  os  sacrum.  It  is  covered  with  several  muscles, 
from  whose  alternate  relaxations  and  contractions,  in  respi- 
ration, digestion  is  forwarded,  and  the  due  motion  of  all  tlie 
parts  therein  contained  promoted,  both  for  secretion  and 
expulsion. 

To  ABDU'CE,  )-.  a.  [abiliico,  Lat.]  to  draw  to  a  different 
part ;  to  withdraw  one  part  from  another. 

ABE'D,  «rf.  [from  a  for  at,  and  bed]  in  bed. 

A'BEL-TREE,  a  species  of  poplar,  which  thrives  rapidjy 
in  boggy  soils,  and  is  useful  for  wainscoting  rooms,  and  for 
turnery  ware. 

A'BER,  an  old  British  word,  signifying  the  fall  of  a  lesser 
water  into  a  greater,  as  of  a  brook  into  a  river,  and  a  river 
wito  the  sea ;  also  the  mouth  of  a  river,  fiom  whence  several 
rivers,  and  towns  built  at  or  near  their  mouth,  derive  their 
names,  as  Aberconway,  Aberdeen,  Ahergareimy,  dc.  - 

ABERA'VON,  a  to^yn  of  Glamorganshire,  in  Wales,  that 
had  a  market,  which  is  now  disused.  It  is  seated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Avon,  19  miles  S.  W.  of  Cowbridge,  and 
195  W.  of  London. 

ABERBROTHIC,  or  Aberrrothoc,  a  town  -of  Scot- 
land, in  the  shire  of  Angus,  seate(l  on  the  river  Tay.  It 
had  a  monaster^',  which  was  demolished  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation ;  but  there  are  yet  niaguifiecnt  ruins  to  be  seen. 
Tbere  are  t^vo  churches,  one  of  whicii  is  half  ruined.  It 
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has  a  pretty  good  harbour,  advantageous  for  trade,  and 
stands  on  a  fertile,  plain.  It  is  15  mdes  N.  E.  of  St.  An- 
drew's, and  40  N.  N.  E.  of  Edinburgh. 
_  ABERCCNWAY,  a  town  of  Carnarvonshire,  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  with  a  fine  prospect  over 
the  river  Conway^  It  has  a  good  liarbour,  and  fonnerly 
carried  on  a  considerable  trade.  Here  is  a  magnificent 
castle,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  structures  of  the  kind  iit 
Wales;  it  was  built  originally  by  the  earl  of  Chester  in  the 
reign  of  William  the  Conqueror,  was  destroyed  in  the 
reign  of  king  Stephen,  and  afterwards  rebuilt  by  order  of 
Edward  I.  Aberconwav  is  18  miles  W.  N.  W.  ot^  Denbigh, 
12  from  Bangor,  and  235  W.  N.  W.  of  London.  Market  on 
Friday. 

ABERDEE'N,  the  capital  of  Aberdeenshire,  is  the  third 
city  in  Scotland  for  trade,  extent,  and  beauty.  !t  is  formed 
of  the  old  and  new  towns  ;  the  former,  whicfris  about  a  mile 
N.  of  the  new,  is  situated  on  the  Don,  over  which  there  is 
a  lofty  Gothic  bridge  of  one  arch,  resting  at  each  extremity 
on  two  rocks ;  the  latter  is  on  the  Dee,  over  which  there  is 
a  bridge  of  seven  arches.  Its  university,  consisting  of 
Kind's  College  in  the  Old  Town,  and  Marischal  College  in 
the  New,  has  produced  many  learned  men.  The  manufac- 
tures are  stockings,  cottons,  thread,  &c.  which  they  export ; 
together  with  excellent  salmon,  oatmeal,  pickled  pork,  &c. 
The  inhabitants,  including  the  Old  Town,  are  estimated  at 
35,000.  A  strong  pier,  forming  an  excellent  harbour  for 
vessels  of  moderate  size,  was  erected  here  some  years  ago, 
on  the  N.  side  of  the  harbour  of  New  Aberdeen.  This 
pier  is  1200  feet  in  length,  and  gradually  increases  in  thick- 
ness and  height  as  it  approaches  to  the  sea,  where  tlie  head, 
or  rounding,  is  60  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  the 
perpendicular  elevation  is  38  feet.  To  the  S.  of  tlie  bar, 
they  have  now  a  depth  of  17  fathom  at  low  water;  and  at 
tlic  liarbour  mouth  from  8  to  9  fathom,  where  they  had  for- 
merly but  a  few  feet.  Aberdeen  is  84  miles  N.  Ei.  of  Edin- 
burgh.    Lat.  .57.  6.  N.  Ion.  1.40.  W. 

A'BERFORD,  a  small  town  in  the  west  riding  of  York- 
shire, noted  for  pin-making.  It  stands  on  the  Roman 
causeway ;  16  miles  from  York,  and  184  from  London. 
Market  on  Wednesday. 

A'BERFRAW,  a  village  in  Angeljey,  where  the  princes 
of  North  Wales  formerly  resided.  It  is  263  miles  from 
London. 

ABERGAVE'NNY,  a  large  populous  town  in  Monmouth- 
shire, noted  for  flannels ;  it  has  a  market  on  Tuesday,  and 
is  143  miles  distant  from  London. 

ABERI'STWYTH,  a  town  in  Cardiganshire,  30  miles 
from  Cardigan,  and  303  from  London  ;  has  a  great  market 
on  Monday. 

ABE'RRANCE,  .«.  [from  alerro,  Lat.]  a  deviation  from 
the  right  way  ;  an  error. 

ABE'RR.ANT,  part,  \aberrans,  Lat.]  wandering  from  the 
right  or  known  way. 

ABERRATION,  s.  [aberratio,  Lat.]  the  act  of  deviating 
from  the  common  track.  In  Astronomy,  an  apparent  change 
of  place  in  the  fixed  stars,  w  hich  arises  from  the  motion  of 
the  earth,  combined  with  the  motion  of  light. 

ToABERU'NCATE,  ».  a.  [avei-unco,  Cat.]  to  pull  up  by 
the  roots. 

To  ABET,  V.  a.  [betan,  Sax.]  to  push  forward  another  ; 
to  support  him  in  his  designs  by  connivance,  encourage- 
ment, or  help 

ABETMENT,  s.  the  act  of  abetting. 

ABETTER,  or  ABETTOR,  s.  he  that  abets  ;  the  sup- 
porter or  encourager  of  another. 

To  ABHOR,  ».  a.  [aiAoj-jeo,.  Lat.]  to  hate  with  acri- 
mony ;  to  loathe  ;  to  abominate. 

ABHORRENCE,  or  ABHORRENCY,*.  the  act  of  ab- 
horring ;  detestation;  the  disposition  to  abhor ;  hatred. 

ABHORRENT,  a.  struck  with  abhorrence.  Contrary 
to,  foreign,  inconsistent  with  ;  usedwith/rotnorto. 

ABHO'RRER,  *.  a  hater,  detester. 

A'BIB,  s.  [Heb.  an  ear  of  corn]  the  Jewish  name  of  the 
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first  month  of  their  ecclesiastical  year,  afterwards  called 
Kistti).  Itaubwered  to  the  latter  part  ufMurc'L  aud  the  be- 
ginning of  April. 

To  ABI'DE,  f.  n.  [ubidian,  Sax.]  to  dwell  in  a  place  ;  not 
to  remove  ;  to  dwell;  to  bear  or  support  the  consequences 
of  a  thin;;;  to  bear  without  aversion. 

ABl'DER,  s.  the  j)erson  that  abides  or  dwells  in  a  place. 

ABJECT,  a.  [from  nhjectut,  Lat.]  low,  luean,  beggarly. 
These  words  are  synouvnious. 

To  ABJECT,  V.  a.  [ubjicio,  Let.]  to  throw  away. 

ABJECTION,  i.  meanness  of  mind;  servility;  baseness. 

A'BJECTLY,«rf.  meanly  ;  basely;  contemptibly. 

ABI'LITY,  s.  \abal.  Sax.]  capacity  or  power  to  do  any 
thing.  Capacity  lias  more  relation  to  the  knowledge  of 
things  ;  aSiliti/ to  their  application.  The  one  is  ac<iuired  by 
study  ;  the  other  by  practice,  \yhen  it  has  the  plural  num- 
ber, aiittj'w,  it  signifies  the  faculties  or  powers  of  the  mind, 
and  then  it  is  synonympus  with  vigemdti/,  cleverness,  parts. 
Ingemtity  relates  more  to  the  invention  of  things;  cleverness 
to  the  manner  of  executing  them  ;  ability  to  the  actual  exe- 
cution of  them  ;  and  parts  to  tlie  discernment. 

A'BINGDON,  a  towni  in  Berkshire,  sends  one  Burgess  to 
nar'iiniient ;  is  7  miles  from  Oxford,  and  56  from  London. 
MarkeU  on  Monday  and  Fridav. 

ABINTESTATE,  a.  [ah.  and  mtestatns,h^i.]  in  the  Civil 
Law,  applied  to  one  who  dies  without  making  his  will. 

ABJ I 'RATION, 'i.  the  oath  taken  for  renouncing,  dis 
claiming,  and  denying  the  Pretender  to  have  any  manner  of 
ri^ht  to  the  throne  of  these  kingdoms.  In  our  old  custOBis, 
it  implied  a  voluntary  banishment  of  a  man's  self  from  the 
kingdom  for  ever,  which  in  some  cases  was  admitted  for 
criminals,  instead  of  putting  them  to  death,  provided  they 
could  shelter  themselves  in  a  church.  Also  the  solemn  re- 
cantation of  some  doctrine,  as  wicked  and  heretical. 

To  ABJU'RE,  t'.  a.  [abjtiro,  Lat.]  to  swear  not  to  do 
something:  to  recant,  or  abnegate, a  positi(m  upon  oath. 

.ABLACTATION,  s.  [from  ablacto,  Lat.]  the  weaning  a 
child  from  the  breast ;  also  what  gardners  call  grafting  by 
approach. 

ABLAQUEATION,  s.  [ahlaquiatio,  Lat.]  is  opening  the 
ground  about  the  roots  of  the  trees  ;  an  operation  which 
the  gardeners  call  barins;  of  trees. 

ABLATION,  s.  [ablatio,  Lat.]  the  act  of  taking  away. 
_  A'BLATIVE,  a.  [ablativus,  Lat.]  in  Liitiii  Grammar,' is  the 
sixth  case,  and  is  opposed  to  the  dative  ;  the  latter  express- 
ing the  act  of  givino;;  and  the  former,  that  of  taking  away. 

A'BLE,  a.  [abal.  Sax.]  endued  with,  or  having  power  suf- 
ficient. Metaphorically,  great  powers  arising  from  know- 
ledge or  wealth. 

ABLEGATION,  t.  [ablegatio,  Lat.]  the  act  of  sending 
abroad. 

A'BLEPSY,  s.[ablepsia,  Gr.]  want  of  sight. 

To  ABLOCATE,  v.  a.  [abloco,  Lat.]  U,\l  oiUto  hire. 

A  BLUENTS,  s.  [from  ablvo,  Lat.]  with  physicians,  ure 
diluting  medicines. 

ABLUTION,  s.  [abhuio,  Lat.]  signifies  the  washing  or 
purifying  something  w  ith  water.  A  ceremony  in  use  among 
the  ancients,  and  consisred  in  washing  the  body  before  sa- 
crificing, or  even  entering  their  temples;  and  still  practised 
by  the  Mahometans.  In  the  church  of  Rome,  a  small  (pian- 
tity  of  wine  and  water,  which  the  communicants  formerly 
took  to  wash  down  and  promote  the  digestion  of  the  host. 
Among  Chemists  and  Apothecaries,  it  is  used  for  washing 
away  tlie.  superabundant  salts  of  any  body:  an  operation 
they  call  ediilcoration.  See  the  word.  Physicians  use  it 
for  washing  the  external  parts  of  the  body  by  baths  ;  or  by 
cleaiising  the  bowels  with  thin  diluting  liijuids.  ' 

ABNEtiATION,  s.  [ahiegatio,  Lat.l  denial,  renuncia- 
tion. 

.A  BNODATION,  s.  [ahnodatio,  Lat.]  in  gardening,  the 
pruiiiifi;,  uariug,  or  cuttaig  away  knobs,  knots,  or  any  other 
extr'sccncfs, from  trees. 

•X'BO,  l!ie  capiftd  of  Swedish  Finland  ;  built  chiefly  of 
woitd,  piiinted  red;  is  a  ujiiversity,  bishop's  see,  and  good 


port ;  140  miles  N.  E.  of  Stockholm.    Lat.  60.  27.  N.  Loi». 
2-J.  18.  E. 

ABOARD,  ad.  [a  hard,  Fr.]  in  a  ship. 

ABO'DE,  *.-place  of  residence  ;  continuance  in  a  place. 

ABO'DEMEKT,  *.  a  secret  anticipation  of  something 
future. 

To  ABO'LISH,  II.  (I.  [ato/po,.  Lat.]  to  repeal,  destroy,  and 
utterly  erase  any  thing,  so  that  no  part  of  it  remains. 

ABO'LISHMENT,  J.  the  act  of  abolishing. 

ABOLITION,  s.  [abolitio,  Lat.]  in  Law,  denotes  the  re- 
pealing any  law  or  statute ;  also  the  prohibiting  some  cus- 
tom, usage,  or  ceremony,  that  had  been  long  established. 

ABO'MINABLE,  a.  [abojninahitis,  Lat.]  that  excites  hor- 
ror, joined  with  aversion  and  detestation.  In  conversation, 
this  word  is  used  to  coiivay  an  idea  of  something  super- 
lative. 

ABO'MINABLEXESS,  *.  the  quality  which  renders  any 
thin»^  odious. 

ABOMINABLY,  ad.  extremely,  superlatively,  in  an  ill 
sense,  and  a  word  of  low  language. 

To  ABO'MINATE,  v.  a.  [abonmwr,  Lat.]  to  abhor,  de- 
test, or  have  an  extreme  aversion  to. 

ABOMINATION,  s.  an  object  causing  extreme  aver- 
sion. When  used  with  the  auxiliary  verb  to  have,  followed 
by  tlie  participle  in,  to  reckon,  or  look  upon  as  an  object  of 
detestation. 

ABOIU'GINES,  s.  [Lat.]  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  a 
country. 

ABO'RTION,  s.  [abortio,  Lat.]  a  miscarriage,  or  the  ex- 
clusion of  a  child  from  the  womb  before  the  due  time  ol 
delivery  ;  in  irrational  animals,  it  is  termed  slinking  or  cast- 
ing their  young.  In  gardening,  the  word  signifies  such 
Iruit.t  as  are  produced  too  early. 

ABORTIVE,  a. [abortivus,  Lat.]  that  is  brought  forth  be 
fore  its  time.  Figuratively,  any  tliiii";  or  design  which  mis- 
carries, is  fnistrajted,  or  comes  to  nothing. 

ABO'RTIVELY,  ad.  horn  before  due  time ;  iramaturely, 
untimely. 

ABO'VF^  pren.  [lufati,  Sax.]  higher  in  place  or  position  ; 
before  nouns  01  time,  it  denotes  more,  or  longer  tlian.  Fi- 
guratively, it  signifies  superiority,  or  higher  in  rank,  power, 
or  excellence  ;  likewise  beyoiuf  or  more  than. 

ABOA'E,  ad.  [this  is  distiitouished  from  the  prep,  by 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  used,  because  that  is  followed  by 
luiuiis,  but  tliisis  not;  and  has  a  relation  not  to  the  words 
which  precede,  but  those  which  follow  if]  a  high  place ; 
and,  figuratively,  the  heavens.  In  allusion  to  the  method  of 
writing  aiicieiillv  on  scrolls,  it  denotes  before. 

AROU'KIR,  otherwise  called  Bikek,  or  Bike,  and  in 
French  Brqu'irrks,  a  small  town  of  Egypt,  lying  in  the 
desert  between  Alexandria  and  Rosetta.  It  is  the  ancient 
Caiiopus,  and  was  formerly  an  island,  according  to  Pliny, 
Slrabo,  <Vc.  which  its  present  local  appearance,  from  the 
low  grounds  around  it,  renders  very  credible.  The  rpck, 
on  which  the  town  is  built,  affords  a  convenient  road  for 
shipping.  It  is  situated  near  one  of  the  mouths  of  tlie  Nile, 
lomiles  E.  of  Alexandria.     See  NlLH. 

ToABOU'ND,  1'.  n.  [abtiudo,  Lat.]  when  used  with  due 
particles  in  or  nilh,  to  have  an  excessive  great  number,  or 
quantity  of  any  thing  ;  when'used  without  the  particles,  to 
increase  prodigiously,  to  be  great  in  number,  pleaty,  or 
excess. 

AKOUT,prep.  when  applied  to  time  or  place,  it  denotes 
near,  or  within  com|>ass  of;  and  when  used  before  words  ■ 
iiii plying  measure.  Its  most  simple  acceptation  is  that  of 
round,  surrounding,  or  encircling,  according  to  the  Saxon, 
whence  it  is  derived.  Figuratively,  annexed,  or  appendant 
to  a  person,  as  clothes,  Ac.  concerning  of,  relating  to. 

ABOtJ"! ,  ad.  in  circumference,  or  compass.  "  Fwo  yards 
about."  Merry  W.  Winds.  Figuratively,  the  bngest  way,  in 
opposition  to  the  shortest,  ailuiiing  to  the  difference  betvyeen 
the  circumference  and  diameter  of  a  circle.  When  jnhied 
with  go,  it  signifies  from  place  to  place,  or  every  where. 
"  He  tceitt  about  doiii;;  good."    A<ts.    When  pvcfixcd.  ti> 
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crti«T  verbs,  h  implies  tliaf  tlie  action  or  flung  affirmed  will 
soon  liappen  ;  iis,  "  abvut  to  lisiit."  When  following  tlie 
vpri)  to  be,  it  lit'Motcs  being  engaged,  or  employed  ill : 
"  \\h;\t are  yoa  aluiiit:" 

ABOUT,  ath  [/i  bout,  to  an  end,  Fr.]  a  certain  point,  pe- 
riod, or  s'.nte  :  "Jle  has  iruns'/'*  abmit  liis  pnrposes  ;"  i.e. 
he  has  aecoraplished  tlieni.  \Vhen  joined  witli  romp,  it  im- 
V)lies  the  thinj;  arrived  at  a  certain  state  or  point.  "  When 
tUcinwi  wAi  come  about."     \  Sitm. '\.  Q/i.     When  joined   with 

fo,  it  implies  preparation,  or  design.     "  Why  go  ye  about  to 
ill  me  ! "   John  vii.    lt>.     In  famniar  discourse  >ve  say,  to 
"  conif  about  \xn\Aw"  i.  e.  to  circumvent  him. 

ABUACADABHA,  a  magical  word,  which  has  been 
used  hy  cred\iious  pers(.)ns  as  a  charm  for  the  agne.  To 
have  this  efFect  the  word  must  he  written  ott  paper,  and 
repeated,  omitting  cacii  time  the  last  letter  in  the  former, 
■so  that  the  whole  may  make  a' sort  of  inverted  cone,' in 
whicli  tliere  is  tliis  properly,  that,  whichever  wav  the  letters 
q^re  taken  they  make  the  same  word  as  is  fonndf  iii  the  first 
line. 

To  ABRA'DE,  v,  a.  \ahmdo,  Lat.]  to  ruh  off,  or  waste  by 
degrees. 

ABRA'UM,  s.  a  species  of  red  clav,  used  in  England  by 
the  cabinet  makers,  to  give  a  red  colour  to  new  mahogany 
wood.  It  is  found  in  the  Isle  sf  Wight,  also  in  Germany 
and  Italy. 

ABREAST, »f/.  [AjTa*(, Sax.]  side  by  side  ;  in  such  a  po- 
sition that  the  breasts  may  bear  against  the  same  line. 

To  ABRI'DCil'',  I',  a.  [idiviver,  I'  r.]  to  shorten  in  words,  so 
as  to  retain  the  substance  ;  to  e;^prcss  a  thing  in  fewer 
words,  riguratively,  to  diminish,  lessen,  or  cut  short. 
Followed  by  the  parliclcs/rom  or  o^,  to  deprive. 

ABRI'DGM.ENT,  s.  \iibre^cmnit,  Fr.J  the  contraction  of 
a  larger  work  into  few er  words,  and  less  compass ;  a  lessen- 
ing or  diminution,  in  a  secondary  sense. 

ABRO'ACII,  ml.  rumiingout,  in  allusion  to  liquor,  which 
is  broached  or  tapped  ;  to  be  in  such  a  position  that  the  li- 
quor may  easily  run  out.  Figuratively,  to  undertake  with 
a  sure  prospect  of  success. 

ABllO'AD,  ad.  [a  and  brad,  Sax.]  without  confinement, 
at  large,  out  of  the  house,  in  a  foreign  country ;  in  all  di- 
rections ;  from  without,  in  opposition  to  within. 

To  A'RlUXiATE,  r.  a.  [abrocrn,  Lat.]  to  take  away  from 
a  law  its  force  ;  to  repeal ;  to  aiuiul ;  to  abolish  ;  to  revoke. 
Abrogate  and  ripeal are  terms  rather  to  be  used  with  respect 
to  laws;  abolifb,  with  regard  to  customs ;  annul -And  reeoke, 
to  ))rivate  contracts. 

ABROGATION,  *.  [abrogatio,  Lat.]  the  act  of  repeal- 
ing, or  the  repeal  of  a  law,  used  in  opposition  to  rogation  ; 
distinguished  from  derogatiou,  which  implies  the  annulling 
only  part  of  a  law  ;  subrogation,  w  hich  denotes  the  adding 
a  clause;  from  abrogation,  which  implies  the  limiting  or 
restraining  it ;  from  dispensation,  which  sets  it  aside  only 
in  a  particular  instance  ;  and  from  ancii/iiation,  which  is  the 
refusing  to  pass  a  law . 

ABliU'I*T,  part,  or  a.  [ain'uptns,  Lat.]  craggy,  broken; 
sudden,  unexpected,  without  the  customary  preparations; 
unconnected,  when  applied  to  compositions. 
,     ABRUPTION,  s.  [abrtiptio,  Lat.]  breaking  ofT,  separa- 
tion. 

ABRUPTLY,  ad.  in  a  hasty,  unexpected,  rude  manner. 

.\fiRU'I'TNESS,  s.  a  hasty,  luu-xpected,  imceremonious 
manner ;  suddenness,  the  state  of  unconncctedness,  rugged- 
ness,  cragginess. 

ABSCE'SS,  s.  [abtcessus,  Lat.]  a  cavity  containing  pus  or 
matter,  so  called,  because  the  parts  w  hich  were  jonied  are 
iHJW  separated  ;  one  part  recedes  from  anotlwr,  to  make  way 
for  the  collected  matter. 

To  ABSCl'ND,  V.  a.  [abscindo,  Lat.]  to  cut  off.  Not  often 
used. 

ABSCrSSA,  s.  [Lat.]  part  of  the  diameter  of  a  conic  sec- 
tion, intercepted  between  the  vertex  and  a  semiordinate. 

ABSCISSION,  1.  [abtcissio,  Lat.]  the  act  of  cutting  oflF, 
the  state  of  being  cut  off. 


To  ABSCO'ND,  I',  n.  [nbsroiido,  Lat.]  to  keep  one's  selt' 
from  the  view  orkiiowletfgeof  the  public;  to  hide  ;  applied 
fo  those  who  tly  from  tile  connnerce  of  mankind,  t<;  escape 
the  law,  w  helher  on  account  ot'debl  or  criminal  act-ions. 

A'BSENCE,  s.  [absentia,  Lat.]  distance,  which  renders 
a  person  incajnible  of  seeing  and  conversing  with  another; 
used  in  opposition  fo  presence  :  figuratively,  inattention  to 
the  present  object ;  because  a  person  in  tliat  state  resem- 
bles one  who  is  distant.  It  is  used  with  the  particle /rom, 
which  limits  its  signification. 

A'BSENT,  a.  [alisens,  Lat.]  at  a  distance  from,  out  of  the 
sight  and  hearing  of  a  person.  Figuratively,  inattentive  to, 
or  regardless  of  something  present. 

To  ABSENT,  V.  a.  to  withdraw,  or  decline  the  presence 
of  a  person  or  thing. 

;  A15SENTEE',  ».  in  Law,  he  that  is  absent  from  his  sta- 
tion, or  country  ;  most  generally  applied  to  the  Irish  refu- 
gees. 

ABSINTHIUM,  s.  [Lat.]  wormwood.  A  plant  whose 
leaves  and  flowers  have  a  very  bitter  taste,  and  a  very  stronj 
smell.     It  is  not  used  by  physicians. 

To  ABSOLVE,  v.  a.  [abfoleo,  Lat.]  to  acquit  of  a  crime, 
to  free  from  an  engagement  or  promise  ;  to  pardon,  in  al- 
lusion to  the  absolution  of  a  priest ;  to  perfect,  accomplish, 
or  complete,  applied  to  time. 

A'l'SOLUTE,  a.  Uibsolutas,  Lat.J  perfect,  comolefe,  with- 
out conditions ;  independent,  without  restraint  or  limita- 
tion. 

ABSOLUTELY,  ad.  completely ;  without  relation ; 
witlioiit  limits  or  dependence. 

A'BSOLUTENl'2SS,  s.  completeness  ;  freedom  from  de- 
pendence or  limits;  despoticism. 

ABSOLUTION,  *.  [absolutio,  Lat.]  in  common  law,  a  full  • 
acquittal  of  a  person,  oy  some  final  sentence  ;  a  temporal 
discharge  (or  some  farther  attendance  upon  a  mesne  pro- 
cess :  in  ecclesiastical  law,  a  juridical  act,  whereby  a  priest 
pronounces  a  pardon  for  sins  to  such  as  repent. 

A'BS()NANT,po»«.  [absmtatis,  Lat.l  sounding  harshly. 

To  ABSORB,  V.  a.  [prefer,  absorbed,  part,  preter.  absorbed 
or  ahsorpt,  from  absorbeo,  \jAt.\  to  suck  up. 

ABSORBENT,  s.  [absorbens,  Ijixt.]  in  physic,  medicines 
which  dry  up  redundant  humours,  wlietlier  applied  inter- 
nally or  externally  ;  likewise  the  lacteals,  which  absorb  the 
chyle;  the  cutaneous  vessels  which  admit  the  water  in 
baths  or  fomentations  ;  or  tliose  vessels  which  open  into 
the  cavities  of  the  body,  and  imbibing  the  cxtravasated 
juices,  convey  them  to  the  circulating  blood. 

To  ABSTA'IN,  r.  a.  [absiineo,  Lat.J  to  forbear,  to  refiaiB 
from,  or  decline  any  gratification. 

abstemious;  a.  [abstemins,  Lat.]  temperate  in  th* 
enjoyment  of  sensual  gratifications.  Figuratively,  the  cause 
of  temperance.  Sometimes  used  substantiveljs  for  those 
who  practise  the  virtue  of  temperance. 

ABSTEMIOUSLY,  ad.  temperately  ;  soberly. 

ABSTEMIOUSNESS,  s.  the  quality  of  being  temperate, 
or  <leclining  the  gratifying  of  our  sensual  appetites. 

ToABSTE'IUiE,  ».'a.  [oAifogo,  Lat.]  to  wipe  clean,  to 
cleanse:  used  mostly  bv  medical  writers. 

ABSTERGENT,  a."  [ahstergens,  Lat.]  endued  with  a 
cleansing  <iuality.  In  Medicine,  it  signifies  medicines  which 
resolve  concretions,  as  soap,  <i'c. 

A'BSTINENCE,  or  A'BSTINENCY,  s.  [abstinentia,  Lat.] 
in  a  general  sense,  the  refraining  from  ani^  thing  to  which 
we  have  a  propensity  ;  used  w  itii  the  particle  from.  In  a 
more  limited  sense,  fasting,  or  the  forbearance  of  necessary- 
food  :  distingnished  from  temperance,  as  that  implies  a 
moderate  use  of  food,  but  this  a  total  avoiding  of  it  for  a 
time. 

To  ABSTRA'CT,  v.  a.  [abstrafio,  Lat.]  to  take  one  fhinff 
from  another.  Figuratively,  to  separate,  followed  by  the 
particle  from  :  used  absolutely,  the  exercise  of  the  faculty 
of  the  mind,  named  abstraction;  or  separating  ideas  freni 
one  another.  When  applied  to  writings,  to  reduce  their 
substance  to  less  compass. 
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A'BSTRACT,  «.  [abstractM,  Lat]  separatfid  fn>m 
soinetliing  t'Uc ;  geiienilly  api>lied  to  the  operations  of  th<! 
Riind.  Abstract  terms,  are  thoie  whicli  si^'iiifv  the  mode 
«r<iuality  of  a  beuig,  without  anv  regard  to  the  subject  in 
which  it  iiilieres  ;  it  is  used  with  the  particle  from.  Ab- 
stract mathematics,  those  brdiicheii  which  consider  the  quan- 
tity, witiiout  restriction  to  any  particular  species  of  it.  AU- 
struct  numbers,  are  assembiajjes  of  units,  considered  in 
tljemselves,  without  being  applied  to  any  subjeet. 

A'BSTRACT,  *.  a  compendious  view  of  a  treatise,  more 
superticial  than  an  abridgment.  Figuratively,  applied  to 
persons,  those  who  coinprehend  all  the  qualities,  good  or 
bad,  to  be  found  in  the  species. 

AB.STRA'CTED,  pa»r.  separated,  refined,  or  abstruse; 
a  disposition  of  mind  whereby  a  person  is  inattentive  to  ex- 
ternal objects,  though  present. 

A-BSTRA'CTEDLY,  ad.  with  abstraction ;  simply  ;  sepa- 
ratelv  from  all  contingent  circumstances. 

ABSTRA'CTION,  s.  [absiractio,  Lat.]  an  operation  or 
£l«iulty  of  the  mind,  whereby  we  separate  things  that  are  in 
tiiemselves  inseparable,  in  order  to  consider  them  apart,  in- 
dependant  of  one  another  ;  ■  whereas  precision  separates 
things  distinct  in  themselves,  in  order  to  prevent  the  con- 
fusion which  arises  from  a  jumble  of  ideas.  Sometimes  it 
is  used  for  the  exercise  of  this  faculty.  The  state  of  bein;^ 
inattentive  to  external  objects,  or  absence  of  mind.  In 
pharmacy,  the  drawing  off  or  exhaling  a  menstruum  from 
the  subject  it  was  intended  to  resolve. 

ABSTRA'CTLY,  «rf.  simply,  separately. 

ABSI'RU'SE,  a.  [ab.<!tritsiis,  Lat.J  obscure,  dark,  not  easy 
to  be  understood  ;  deep,  hidden,  or  far  removed  from  the 
common  apprehensions  or  ways  of  conceiving. 

ABSTRUSELY,  ad.  obscurely,  not  plainly. 

ABSTRU'SEN  ESS,  or  ABSTRUSITY,  s.  ditBculty,  dark- 
ness, obscurity,  hard  to  be  uuilrrstood  or  comprehended. 

ABSU'RD,  o.  [absurdus,  Lat.]  not  asreeable  to  reason, 
or  common  sense,  or  that  thwarts,  or  goes  rontRtry  to,  the 
common  notions  and  apprehensions  of  men ;  inconsistent, 
contrary  to  reason. 

ABSURDITY,  or  ABSU'RDNESS,  s.  [absm-ditas,  Lat.] 
a  contradiction  to  common  sense ;  an  incousistenee  with 
reason. 

ABSURDLY,  «d.  improperly,  unreasonably. 

ABUNDAN'CI'L,  s.  [aboiulaiu-e,  Fr.] great  plenty ;  a  great 
many ;  vast  numbers,  as  abundance  of  pesple  ;  a  great 
quantity  ;  more  than  sufiicient. 

ABU'NDANT,  a.  [abundans,  Lat.]  plentiful ;  exuberant ; 
numerous;  well  stored  with  ;  replete,  or  abounding.  Abun- 
dant numhir,  is  a  number  the  sum  of  vihosc  aliquot  parts  is 
greater  than  the  number  itself.  Thus  the  aliquot  parts  of 
\%  being  1, 2,  3,  4,  and  6  ;  they  make,  when  added  toge- 
ther, 16. 

ABU'VDANTLY.a*/.  amply,  liberally. 

A'BURY,  or  ATEBURY,  in  Wiltshire  near  Marlborough 
Downs ;  noted  for  the  stupendous  remains  of  a  Druidical 
temple,  like  Stonehengc. 

ToABU'SE,  {abeuze)v.  a.  [abntor,  Lat.]  to  make  a  bad 
use  of;  to  impose  upon,  or  deceive ;  to  treat  rudely. 

ABUSE,  s.  the  ill  or  improper  use  of  a  thing  ;  a  vicious 
pnictice  or  batl  custom ;  unjust  censure ;  carnal  knowledge, 
either  with  or  without  violence. 

ABUSER,  (ttbruzer)  s.  the  person  who  makes  an  ill  use 
of  any  thing.  An  impostor,  seducer,  ravisher;  one  who 
makes  use  of  reproachful  language,  or  is  guilty  of  rudeness 
towards  another. 

ABU'SIVE,  a,  [abiuimt,  Lat.]  insolent ;  offensive ;  inju- 
rious. 

ABUSIVELY,  ad.  reproachfully. 

ABU'SIVEN.ESS,  s.  the  use  of  reproachful  language ;  or 
the  exercise  of  rude  and  unmerited  incivility. 

To  ABUT,  or  ABUTT,  v.  a.  [abmUir,  Fr.]  to  terminate, 
t)ound.  or  border  upon  another  place  or  thing. 

ABUTMENT,  s.  tliat  which  abuts  or  borders  upon  ano- 
ther. 
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■  ABYSS,  s.  [alij/s-sus,  Lat.]  a  boltomloss  pit  orRu'f,  ot 
any  prodigious  dfc\}  where  no  bottom  can  be  founa,  or  ia 
supposed  to  have  no  bottom  ;  a  vast  unfathomable  depth  ot 
waters;  the  vast  collection  of  waters  su.pi>osed  to  be  inclos- 
ed in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Among  divines,  it  is  oftea 
used  to  signify  hell.  In  a  lij;urative  sense,  that  in  which 
anv  thing  is  lost. 

ABYSSINIA,  called  also  Higher  Ethiopia,  and  by 
the  Arabians,  Ai.HAUASH,  a  very  ancient  kingdom  or  em- 

Eire  in  Africa.  It  is  bounded  on  tlie  N.  by  Nuitia,  on  the  li. 
y  the  Red  Sea  and  Adel,  on  the  S.  and  W.  by  Ajan,  Alaba, 
Gingiro,  and  Coram ;  lies  between  6  and  20  degrees  N.  lat. 
and  between  20  and  44  E.  lou.  It  is  about  900  miles  long 
and  800  broad,  and  contains  378,000  square  miles.  The 
mountains  are  very  high  here,  and  scattered  all  over  the 
country :  in  semt^  parts  they  are  so  steep,  that  the  inhabitants 
ascend  them  by  ladders, and  draw  up  the calllcwith ropes; 
among  tliese  tlie  Nile  and  the  Niger  have  their  source ;  and 
here,  as  in  Egypt,  they  have  their  periodicnl  inundations 
wliich  greatly  fertilize'  the  plains.  The  thunder  and  li'dit- 
ning  here  are  sometimes  tremendous,  and  the  winds  no  h'ss 
dreadful,  overturning  the  houses,  and  tearing  up  trees  by 
the  roots;  and  tlie  rain  comes  down  like  torrents.  Their 
rainy  season  holds  for  near  six  months,  during  our  summer 
months,  and  is  succeeded  by  an  equal  period  of  cloudless 
sky.  (Jold,  silver,  and  copper  mines,  are  found  here;  the 
vegetables  are  various ;  the  animals  arc,  the  lion,  leopard, 
elephant,  rhinoceros,  dromedary,  camel,  stag,  horse,  cow, 
goat,  sheei),  monkeys,  &c.  with  a  great  variety  of  birds,  as 
the  ostrich,  eagles,  vultures,  storks,  &c.  and  in  the  rivers 
are  found  tlie  crocodile  and  the  hippopotamus.  The  com- 
plexions of  the  inhabitants  are  cop*ei-coIoured,  olive, 
and  black ;  their  religion  seems  to  be  a  mixture  of  Judaism 
and  the  profession  ot  the  Greek  church ;  their  language  is 
the  Ethiopic,  which  bears  a  great  atKnity  to  the  Arabi«. 
The  emperor  or  king  b  called  Negus ;  and  he  has  com- 
monly been  taken  for  Prestor  John.  I  lis  authority  is  ab- 
solute. The  habit  of  persons  of  quality  is  a  silken  vest, 
with  a  sort  of  scarf;  but  the  common  people  wear  nothing 
but  a  pair  of  drawers. 

AC,  AK,  or  AKE,  at  the  beginning  or  ending  of  a  name 
of  a  tovv^n  or  place,  is  the.  Saxon  word  ac,  which  signifies  an 
oak;  Via  Acton  is  as  much  as  to  say  Oak-town,  and  Avstin's 
ac,  Austin's  oak ;  and  as  for  the  iiitmes  of  persons  of  tlie 
same  form,  they  are  for  the  most  part  derived  from  the 
places  of  their  birth,  or  some  achievements  there. 

ACA'CIA,*.  [Lat.] ill  Botany,  Egyptian  thoni,or  Wnding 
bean-tree.  The  Acacia,  sivled  Vera,  i.  c.  true,  is  the  tree 
frov.i  whose  brunches  exudes  the  tiuni  Arabic,  and  from 
whence  the  Sueeus  Acacia",  or  Juice  of  Acacia,  is  drawn. 

ACADEMIC,  or  ACADE'MICK,  *.  in  a  large  sense, 
signiiies  a  nicinbrr  of  an  university  or  school,  where  lan- 
guages and  other  branches  of  polite  education  are  taught ; 
in  a  stricter  sense,  a  philosopher  who  followed  tlie  doctrine 
of  Socrates  and  Plato  as  to  the  uncertainty  of  knowledge, 
and  the  incomprehensibility  of  truth. 

ACADE'MIC,  or  ACADE'MICK,  a.  [academictu.  I^t.] 
belonging  to  the  academy. 

ACADEMICIAN,  or  ACADE'MIAN,  s.  a  name  used 
for  members  of  modern  Academies,  or  instituted  societies 
of  learned  men. 

ACA'DEMY,  *.  [arorffmia,  Lat.]  It  was  originally  a  pnli- 
lic  place  planted  with  trees  at  Athens,  s»  called  from  one 
Academus,  who  presented  it.  A  placp  where  learned  men 
met  to  confer  upon  discoveries  already  made  in  the  sci- 
ences, or  to  try  experiments  for  their  further  improvement. 
It  is  sometimes  used  for  a  college,  or  university ;  a  plar«» 
where  persons  are  taught  tlie  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  «rc. 
It  is  also  used  for  a  particular  society  of  ingjuious  persons, 
established  for  the  improvement  of  learning,  Ac.  and  for  a 
sortof  collegiate  school  or  seminary,  where  young  persons 
are  instructed  in  a  private  way,  in  the  liberal  arts  and 
sciences. 

ACA'DIA,  or  iNoia  Scotia,  or  Sew  Scotland,  one  of  the 
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British  Cnlonies  in  North  America,  situated  between  41  ano 
61  desrees  of  N.  lat.  aud  between  63  and  70  degrees  of  W. 
Ion.  It  is  bounded  by  the  river  St.  Lawrence  and  the  At- 
Jautic  Ocean  on  the  east,  and  by  tlie  bay  of  Fundy  and  the 
seas  of  Acadia  on  the  south,  and  by  Canada  and  tiie  United 
Provinces  on  the  west.  The  Fiench  ceded  it  to  the  English 
by  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  who  liavc  phmted  a  colony  there. 
It  is  a  very  fruitful  country,  and  affords  plenty  of  game.  In 
1784  it  was  divided  into  two  governments,  one  of  which  is 
called  New  Brunswick. 

_  ACAPU'LCO,  in  Mexico,  an  inconsiderable  town,  con- 
sistino;  of  only  2  or  300  thatched  cottages  ;  unless  at  the  an- 
nual fair,  which  lasts  about  30  days,  wiien  it  suddenly  be- 
comes a  populous  city,  crowded  with  the  richest  commodi- 
ties of  India,  brought  by  the  Manilla  galleon  ;  tlie  treasures 
of  Peru,  brought  by  the  annual  ship  from  Lima ;  aud  all 
»oTts  of  European  goods,  brought  over  land  from  Vera  Cruz. 
Acapulto  is  seated  on  a  commodious  ami  excellent  bay,  in 
the  Soutli  Sea,  and  has  a  harbour  free  and  open  for  ships  of 
any  burden ;  the  best,  indeed,  on  all  the  western  coast  of 
Spanish  America.    Lat.  17.  22.  N.  Ion.  102.20.  W. 

ACA'RA,  a  fresh  water  fish  ;  a  native  of  Brazil,  which 
resembles  the  perch,  but  is  much  smaller  and  very  delicate 
food. 

ACARA'AYA,  a  Brazilian  sea  fish,  which  is  three  feet 
long,  resembles  a  carp,  and  is  eaten  both  fresh  and  salted. 

AC.\R.\MU'CU,  a  very  remarkable  fish  which  inhabits 
the  western  ocean,  and  some  other  seas.  It  is  about  eight 
indies  long,  and  three  broad.  In  the  fore  part  of  its  mouth, 
which  is  very  small,  there  are  sharp  triangular  teeth  both 
above  and  below.  On  each  side,  just  below  the  eyes  there 
are  two  squarish  fissures,  which  serve  instead  of  gills ; 
and  on  the  ridge  of  the  back  just  behind  the  eyes,  there  is 
placed  a  fine  slender  pointed  iiorn,  about  three  inches 
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ACARAPITA'MBA,  a  Brazilian  sea  fish  resembling  the 
mullet. 

ACARAPU'CU,  a  Brazilian  fresh  water  fish  about  eigh- 
teen inches  long,  which  has  lips  which  it  can  hide  or  display 
at  pleasure. 

ACARAU'NA,  the  name  of  two  species  of  American 
fishes,  one  of  which  is  called  the  old-wife,  and  in  frequently 
preserved  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious.  The  upper  jaw 
was  on  each  side  four  sharp  thorns  growing  from  it,  and  the 
lower  two  very  large  and  sharp  ones  bendin"  downwards, 
and  in  shape  and  structure  resembling  a  cock's  spur,  and 
from  these  runs  up  a  row  of  small  thorns  to  the  eve. 

ACA'RUS,  a  kind  of  vermin  which  lodges  in  tfie  skin  and 
excites  itching. 

ToACCE'DE,  V.  n.  [accedo,  Lat.]  to  come  to,  to  draw 
near  to,  to  enter  into,  or  to  add  one's  self  to  something  al- 
ready supposed  to  take  place. 

To  ACCELERATE,  «.  «.  [accdero,  Lat.]  to  hasten,  to 
quicken,  to  spur  on  with  superadded  motion  sind  expedi- 
tion. 

ACCELERATION,  s.  the  act  of  quickening  motion,  &c. 
With  philosophers,  a  continual  increase  of  velocity  in  any 
heavy  bodies,  tending  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth  by 
the  force  of  gravity.  With  the  ancient  astronomers,  a  term 
used  in  respect  to  the  fixed  stars,  which  signified  the  ditfcr- 
ence  between  the  revolution  of  the  primum  mobile  and  the 
solar  revolution :  it  was  computed  at  3  minutes  and  SO  se- 
conds. 

To  ACCE'ND,  D.  a.  [aceeruh,  Lat.]  to  set  on  fire. 

ACCE'NSION,  i.  [wceHsio,  Lat.]  in  philosophy,  tlie  kin- 
dling or  setting  any  natural  body  on  fire. 

A'CCENT,  s.  [acceiitiis,  Lat.]  the  rising  or  fallingr  of  the 
voice ;  a  tone  and  manner  of  pronunciation  contracted 
from  the  country  in  which  a  ])crson  was  bred,  or  resided  a 
«:«>nst(lt'rable  tiine.  With  rhetoricians,  a  tone  or  modula- 
tion of  the  voice,  used  sometimes  to  denote  the  intention  of 
the  speaker,  with  re;;aid  to  energy  or  force,  and  expressive 
"of  the  sentiments  and  passions.  Grave  Accent,  is  this  mark 
V)  over  a  vowel,  to  shew  that  the  voice  is  to  be  depressed. 
(i 


Acute  Accent,  is  this  mark  ( ' )  over  a  vowel,  to  shew  that  the 
voice  is  to  be  raised.  Circumflex  Accent,  is  this  markC) 
over  a  vowel  in  Greek,  and  points  out  a  kind  of  undulatioa 
in  the  voice.  The  Long  Accent,  shews  that  the  voice  is  to 
dwell  upon  the  vowel,  and  is  expressed  thus  ( - ).  The  Shmt 
Accetit  (m  Grammar)  shews  that  the  time  of  pronouncing 
ought  to  be  short,  and  is  marked  thus  (  "  ).  The  two  last, 
however,  come  properly  under  the  head  QuaiuUy,  and  not 
Accent.  In  Music,  it  is  a  certain  undulation  or  warbling  of 
the  voice,  to  express  the  passions  either  naturally  or  artifi- 
cially. 

To  ACCE'NT,  t>.  a.  [from  accentus,  Lat.]  to  mark  with  an 
accent ;  to  pronounce  with  regard  to  the  accents. 

To  ACCENTUATE,  «.  a.  [accenttier,  Ir.]  to  place  the 
proper  accents  in  readuig,  speaking,  or  writing,  on  the 
vowels  or  syllables  of  any  wora. 

ACCENTUA'TION,  s.  a  pronouncing  or  marking  a  word, 
so  as  to  lay  a  stress  of  tlie  voice  on  the  right  word  or  sylla* 
ble. 

To  ACCE'PT,  V.  a.  {accipio,  Lat.]  to  receive  favourably  or 
kindly ;  to  take  with  particular  approbation  :  used  either 
with  or  without  the  particle  of. 

ACCEPTABLE,  a.  [acceptable,  Fr.]  that  may  be  favoura- 
bly or  kindlv  received  ;  agreeable. 

"ACCE'PTARLY,  ad.  in  an  acceptable  maimer. 

ACCEPTANCE,*,  [acceptance,  Fr.]  an  accepting  or  re- 
ceiving favourably  or  kindly ;  sometimes  the  meaning  or 
manner  of  taking  a  word  witlithe  accent  promiscuously  on 
the  first  or  second  syllable.  In  law,  it  is  the  tacit  agree- 
ment to  some  act  done  by  another  before,  which  might 
liave  been  avoided,  if  such  agreement  or  acceptance  had 
not  been  made.  In  commerce,  it  is  the  subscribing  or 
signing  an  inland  bill  of  exchange,  which  makes  the  person 
debtor  for  the  sum  of  its  contents,  and  obliges  him  to  dis- 
charge it  at  the  time  which  it  mentions. 

ACCEPTATION,  s.  [acceptatimi,  Fr.J  the  received  mean- 
ing of  a  word,  or  the  sense  in  which  it  is  usually  taken ;  re- 
ception of  any  person  or  thing,  either  agreeably  or  not ; 
particular  regard  as  to  acceptaCleness  and  manner  of  recep- 
tion. 

ACCETTER,  s.  in  commerce,  the  person  'who  accepts 
a  bill  by  signing  it,  and  therefore  obliges  himself  to  pay  ilie 
contents  when  due. 

ACCESS,  s.  [aecessus,  Lat.]  admittance,  approach,  or 
passage  to  a  place  or  person  ;  licence  or  means  to  approach 
any  thing ;  accession  to  any  thing ;  the  return  or  fit  of  an 
ague  or  other  distemper. 

ACCESSIBLE,  a.  [accessibilis,  Lat.]  that  may  be  ap- 
proached, reached,  or  come  to.  It  is  used  with  the  particle 
to  before  the  obje(;f.  Accessible  height,  is  either  that  which 
may  be  measured  mechanically,  by  applying  a  measure  to 
it ;  or  else  it  is  a  height  whosebase  can  be  approached  to, 
and  from  thence  a  length  measured  on  the  ground. 

ACCESSION,  s.  [accessio,  Lat.]  addition  or  increase; 
the  act  whereby  a  thing  is  superadded  to  another ;  joining 
one's  self  to  aiiy  thing  else,  coming  to,  as  the  coming  of  a 
king  to  the  crown.  In  physic,  the  beginning  of  a  parox- 
ysm. 

ACCESSORY,  or  A'CCESSARY,  s.  in  civil  law,  anv 
thing  that  of  right  belongs  or  depemis  on  another,  altliough 
it  be  separated  from  it ;  as  if  tiles  be  taken  from  an  house  to 
be  laid  on  again,  they  are  an  accessary,  if  the  house  be  to  be 
sold.  By  statute,  a  person  who  commands,  advises,  or 
conceals  an  oftcnder,  guilty  of  felony  by  statute.  In  com- 
mon law,  a  person  guilty  of  fek.ny,  though  not  principally, 
as  by  advice,  command, "concealineiit;  and  this  maj  be  ci- 
ther before  or  after  the  fact. 

ACCIDENCE,  J.  [accideiuitt,  Lat.J  a  little  book,  contain- 
ing the  first  principles  of  the  Latin  tongue. 

ACCIDENT,  s.  [from  aceidcm,  Lat.]  a  casualty  or  chance ; 
a  contingent  effect,  or  something  produced  casually,  or 
without  any  foreknowledge  or  destination  of  it  in  the  agent 
that  produced  it,  or  to  whom  it  happens.'  A  thing  is  also 
frequently  stiled  an  accident  in  reference  to  its  cause,  ar  aX 
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least  to  our  knowledge  of  it ;  and  by  this  an  eflect  either 
casually  produce<k  or  which  appears  to  have  been  so  to  us  is 
eomtnonly  understood.  In  graniniar,  tlic  property  of 
words,  such  a:i  tlieir  (fivi'sioa  into  substanti\  es,  and  adjec- 
tives, their  declensions-,  cases,  numbers  and  genders  of  nouns; 
the  conjugations,  mood's,  tenses,  numbers,  persons,  Ac.  of 
verbs.  In  physic  it  is  analogous  to  tJie  wura  symptom.  In 
heraldry,  accidents  are  additions,  notes,  or  marks  in  a  coat 
of  armour  which  are  not  necessary  to  it,  such  as  abatements 
and  differences  ;  and  in  astrology,  the  most  extraordinary 
occurrences  in  the  course  of  a  man's  life. 

ACCIDE'NTAL,  a.  [aecidentalis,  Lat]  pertaining  to  «m- 
dents,  happening  bv  chance. 

ACCIDENT^VIiLY,  ad.  casually  ;  fortuitously. 

ACCI'DIOIJS,  n.  [acMiiis,  Lat.]"slotl)ful. 

ACCl'DITY,  s.  faccidtins,  Lat.]  slothfuluess. 

ACCI'NCX,  a.  [acciiictiis,  Lat.]  girded,  prepared,  ready. 

ACCrPl  ENT, ;<«;•(.  [aeci/n>)u,  Lat.]  receiving.  Substan- 
tively, a  receiver. 

ACCLAMATION,  s.  [aci-lamatio,  Lat.]  a  shouting  for 
joy  ;  expressing  applause,  esteem,  or  approbation. 

ACCLrVlTY,  »■.  [acclivii'is,  Lat.]  the  as(;ent  of  a  hill ; 
and  among  geometers,  tlie  slope  of  a  line  or  plane  inclining 
to  the  horizon  upwards. 

ACCLI'V'OUS,  a.  [accliviis,  Lat.]  rising  upwards  with  a 
slope. 

To  ACCLOY,  V.  a.  to  crowd,  to  overfil ;  to  surfeit  or 
satiate. 

ACCLOTD,  part,  with  farriers,  denotes  a  horse  being 
pricked  in  shoeing. 

To  ACCOl'L,  ».  n.  to  bustle,  crowd,  or  be  in  a  hurry. 
See  Coil. 

A'CCOLENT,  s.  [accolens,  Lat]  he  who  inhabits  near,  or 
a  borderer  on  any  place. 

ACCO'MODABLE,  a.  [accommodaUlis,  Lat.]  that  may  be 
fitted  to  another  thing,  in  its  primary  signification ;  in  its 
secondary,  that  may  be  reconciled  to,  is  consistent  with,  or 
may  be  applied  to. 

•to  ACCOMMODATE,  ».  a.  [accommodo,  Lat.]  to  pro- 
vide  or  furnish  with  conveniences ;  to  agree,  compose,  make 
up,  or  adjust  a  matter  in  dispute ;  to  adapt,  fit,  or  apply 
one  matter  or  thing  to  another. 

ACCO'MMOD.\TE,  a.  [aecommodattts,  Lat.]  when  used 
with  tiie  particle /or,  it  denotes  convenient  or  proper;  with 
the  particle  to,  it  implies  suitable. 

ACCOMMODATELY,  ad.  suitably  ;  fitly. 

ACCOMMODATION,*.  [ac<;o>n?nor/«<io,  Lat.]  an  adapt- 
ing, fitting,  adjusting,  &c.  the  composing  or  putting  an  end 
to  a  difference,  quarrel,  &c.    Convenience. 

ACCO'MPANIIMENT,  s.  the  adding  of  one  thing  to  ano- 
ther by  way  of  ornament.  In  heraldry,  the  maiiUings,  sup- 
porters, <^c.  In  music,  the  instrumental  part  playing  or 
moving  while  the  voice  is  singing. 

To  ACCOMPANY,  v.  a.  [accompairrur,  Fr.]  to  go  or 
cotne  with,  to  wait  on,  to  keep  company  with  ;  to  join  or 
unite  with.  To  accompany  a  voice,  i.  e.  to  play  to  it  with  pro- 
per instruments. 

ACCO'MPLICE,  s.  [complice,  Fr.]  one  who  has  a  hand 
in  a  matter,  or  who  is  privy  to  the  same  crime  or  design  with 
another. 

To  ACCOMPLISH,  «.  a.  [accomplir,  Fr.]  to  complete ; 
to  fulfil ;  to  execute  or  bring  a  matter  or  tiling  to  perfec- 
tion ;  to  complete  a  period  of  time  ;  to  obtain  or  acquire. 
A  person  well  accomplished,  one  who  has  extraordinary  parts, 
and  has  acquired  great  accomplishments  in  learning. 

ACCO'MPLISHMENT,  s.  the  perfecting,  ending,  fulfil- 
ling, or  achieving  of  any  matter  or  thing  entirely  or  com- 
pletely. Also  an  acquirement  in  learning,  arts,  sciences,  or 
good  behaviour. 

ACCO'MPT,  (acoitnt)  t.  [compte,  Fr.]  all  computations 
made  arithineticaUy.  In  Commerce,  all  those  l)ooks  in 
whidi  merchants  and  other  traders  register  their  transac- 
tions. Merchants'  Aecnmpts,  are  those  which  are  kept  by 
double  entry.    Accompt  in  Company,  is  between  two  raer 


chants  or  traders,  wherein  the  frangactioiis  relative  to  their 
partnership  are  registered.  Accompt  in  Dank;  is  a  fund 
deposited  either  at  some  banker's,  or  the  Bank,  by  traders, 
as  running  cash,  to  be  employed  in  the  payment  of  bills. 
Accompt  of  Saks,  is  an  information  given  by  one  merchant 
to  another,  or  by  a  factor  to  his  principal,  of  the  disposal, 
net  proceeds,  Ac.  of  goods  sent  for  the  proper  account  of 
tile  sender  or  senders  who  consigned  the  same. 

ACCO'MPTANT,  {ahbimtanl)  s.  [accomptant,  Fr.]  one  wllo 
is  not  only  well  skilled  in  casting  up  acconipts,  but  in  book- 
keeping. 

ACCO'MPTANTSHIP,  (ahbxmtantship)  t.  the  qualifica- 
tions necessary  for  an  accoiuptaiit. 

ACCO'RD,  s.  [aeciird,  Fr.]  agreement  or  compact;  agree- 
ment r)f  mind  ;  mutual  harmony  or  sj  nuuetry.  Self-motion  ; 
as,  "It  opened  of  its  own  accord."  In  common  law,  agree- 
ment between  several  persons  or  parties  to  make  satisfaction 
for  an  affront  or  trespass  committed  one  against  another. 
In  music,  it  is  tlie  production,  mixture,  and  relations,  of 
two  sounds,  of  which  tlie  one  is  grave,  the  other  acute. 

To  ACCO'llD,  II.  H.  [accifrdtr,  Fr.]  to  agree ;  to  hang 
together.  Actively,  to  tune  two  or  more  instruments,  so  as 
they  shall  sound  the  same  note  when  touched  by  the  hand 
or  bow  ;  to  harmonize. 

ACCORDANCE,  ».  friendship,  conformity,  consistence, 
or  agreement  with. 

ACCO'llDlNG,  prfp.  agreeable  to  ;  in  proportion  ;  with 
regard  to. 

ACCOTIDINGLY,  ad.  conformably;  consistently.  In 
the  beginning  of  a  sentence  it  refers  to  what  went  before, 
and  implies  a  deduction  from  it. 

ACCO'RPORATED,  part,  [accorporattu,  Lat]  joined  or 
put  to;  embodied. 

To  ACCO'ST,  V.  a.  Irioposter,  Fr.]  to  make  or  come  up  to 
a  person,  and  speak  to  him. 

ACCOUNT,  s.  a  computation  of  the  number  of  certain 
tilings  ;  a  reckoning.  '1  iie  total  or  result  of  computation  ; 
estimation  of  value;  rank,  dignity,  or  distinction  ;  regard, 
consideration,  for  the  sake  ot :  as,  "  Sempronius  gives  no 
thanks  on  this  account."  Reason  or  cause  ;  narrative  or  re- 
lation; opinion  or  belief;  review  or  examination;  expla- 
nation, or  assignment  f)f  causes;  the  reasons  of  any  thing 
collected  ;  profit,  gain,  or  ad\antage.  In  a  law  sense,  a 
particular  netail  or  enumeration  delivered  to  a  court  or 
judge,  Ac.  of  what  a  man  has  received  or  expended  for  ano- 
ther, in  the  management  of  his  aft'airs.  Also,  in  common 
law,  a  writ  or  action  that  lies  against  a-^uan,  who  bv  his 
office  is  obliged  to  give  an  account  to  another  (as  a  bailiff  t» 
his  master)  and  refuses  to  do  it.  Upon  no  account,  or  by  no 
means.  Upon  all  accounts.  By  all  means.  In  every  res- 
pect. 

To  ACCOU'NT,  V.  a.  to  compute ;  in  the  passive  voice, 
to  be  reckoned  or  esteemed.  With  the  particle /or,  it  de- 
notes to  ex{)lain  by  assigning  the  cause  and  reasons.  With 
the  particle  to,  it  implies  to  be  charged,  applied,  appropri- 
ated, or  assigned  to.  With  the  particle  of,  to  estimate,  or 
to  be  valued.    Lastly,  to  be  imputed. 

ACCOU'NTABLE,  a.  liable  to  give  an  account,  answer- 
able. 

ACCOU'NTANT,  s.  an  officer  appointed  to  keep  or  make 
up  the  accounts  of  a  company,  otfice,  or  court.  The  Ac- 
countant general  is  an  otiicer  belonging  to  the  court  of 
chancery,  appointed  by  parliament  to  receive  all  money 
lodged  in  court,  and  to  convey  it  to  the  bank  of  £u- 
gland. 

To  ACCOU'PLE,  t>.  a.  [accoiipler,  Fr.]  to  link  or  join  t». 
getlier. 

To  ACCOUTRE,  v.  a.  [accovtrer,  Fr.]  to  dress,  attire, 
trim,  especially  with  warlike  accoutrements. 

ACCOUTREMENT,  s.  dress;  equipage,  furniture,  or 
habiliments  of  war  ;  ornaments. 

ACCRETION,  s.  [accretio,  Lat.]  the  act,  of  growing  t« 
another,  so  as  to  augment  it.  With  naturalists,  an  additioa 
of  matter  to  any  boidy  externally  ;  but  it  is  frequently  ap* 
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plfedto  tho  increase  of  such  bodies  as  are  without  life  ;  and' 
It  is  also  called  on/),)ji«/oH. 

ACC11I:TIVE,  a.  [from  accrrtio,  L;it.]  that  liy  which 
frowtii  is  increased  ;  that  by  whicli  ^egetatioll  is  aug- 
mented. 

A'CCIUXGTON,  a  populous  village  near  Ulackbum, 
Lancashire,  Messrs.  Peels  and  Cfi.  carry  on  a  verj-  exten- 
sive cotton  nianiifaetory  here,  in  spinning,  wearing,  bleach- 
ing and  printing  ;  sujiposed  to  be  the  most  extcn»ive  of 
the  kind  m  the  kiii'^doni. 

To  ACCROACH,  t .  «.  [accrother,  Fr.]  a  law  term,  to 
encroach,  to  draw  awav  another's  proi)ertv. 

ACCRO  ACIlMKN'l',  *.  the  act  <.t  encroaching  the  pro- 
perly of  another. 

To  AC'CRCE,  r.  n.  [accroitre,  Fr.]  to  be  increased,  or 
added  to.  In  a  Cuiuniercial  sense,  to  arise  or  i»roceed 
ifroiu. 

ACCUB.V'TION,  s.  [from  acatbo,  I^t.]  a  posture  of  the 
body  between  sitting  and  lying.  It  was  the  table-posture  of 
the  CJ  reeks  and  Romans. 

ACCU'jMBENT,  a.  [accimibeyis,  I.at,]  leaning. 

To  ACCU'iMULATE,  r,  a.  [accnmido,  Lat,]  to  heap  on  nr 
pile  one  thing  upon  another  ;  to  gather  or  amass  together 
Ml  great  iiuantities. 

ACCUNlULA'TlON,  ;s.  [accmmiJntio,  Lat.]  repeated  ac- 
q\iisition$  and  additions;  an  amassing  ;  the  state  of  a  thing 
amassed. 

ACCUMULATIVE,  «.  that  which  increases,  or  that 
which  is  ad(le<l  to;  additional, 

ACCUMULATOR,  »,  he  tliat  accumulates;  a  gatherer 
or  heap«T  together. 

A'CCURACV,  or  A'CCURATENESS,  j,  [«ff«rat/o,  Lat.] 
exactness,  ,iu>fiu;ss,  or  nicety. 

A'CCUllATE,  II.  \irrciinitii.<t,  Lat.]  done  with  earc  ;  exact 
cither  as  to  persoui  or  things. 

A'CCUUATRLY,  ad.  exactly  ;  nicely. 

To  .\CCU'RSE,  r.  «,  to  blast  or  load  x^ith  a  curse  ;  to 
doom  to  destruction  ;  to  imprecate  curses  upon. 

-ACCU'R.SED,  ;(nr?.  lyiu"  imder  a  curse,  or  excommuni- 
cated; execrabii' ;  that«hich  deserves  execration. 

ACCU'SAiBLE, ;>nit.  [na-nsabi/h,  Lat.]  that  which  is  liable 
to  be  found  fault  with,  censured,  or  blamed. 

ACCUSATION,  ,v.  the  charging  with  some  defect  or 
crime.  In  lav\,  tlic  preferring  a  crimiiud  action  against  any 
one  before  a  .judge. 

.\CCU'S.\Tl\'E,  a.  [arni.miinis,  Lat.]  a  case  in  grammar 
which  denotes  the  relation  of  the  noun  or  pronoun,  on 
w hich  the  action  of  the  \t'rb  terminates.  In  English  grani- 
Mar  it  is  called  the  objective  case,  and  is  easily  distinguished 
in  the  pronouns;  but  in  the  substiuitives  there  is  no  dift'er- 
ence  but  that  the  nominative  precedes  and  the  accusative 
follows  the  verb.     In  Latin  and  (ireek  i1  is  the  fourth  case. 

ACCU'S.ATORY,  a.  [accusatorius,  Lat,]  of  or  belonging  to 
accusation. 

ToACCU'SE,  {aliiiize)  V.  a.  [acciiso,  Lat.]  to  charge  with 
a  crime  ;  to  inform  against,  iHrtict,  or  impeach ;  to  censure. 
It  has  the  piirticle  of,  and  sometimes  for,  before  the  matter 
of  censure  or  accusation. 

ACCU'SER,  (akiiizer)  s.  the  person  who  accuses. 

To  ACCU'STOM,  r.  a.  [accotHumer,  Fr.]  to  inure  or.  use 
one's  self  to  any  thing.  It  has  the.  particle  to  before  tlie 
thing  accustomed  to. 

ACCU'STOM.\BLE,  part,  that  which  a  person  has  prac- 
"tisrd  or  been  used  to  for  a  continuance. 

ACCU'STOMABLY,  ACCU'STOMARILY,  ad.  accord- 
ing to  use  or  custom. 

ACCU'STO'MARY,  «.  commonly  practised,  customary, 
usually  done. 

ACCUSTOMED,  a.  according  to  custom;  frequent; 
usual. 

ACE,  i.  a  single  point  or  speck  on  cards  or  dice.  Figu- 
KJtively,  the  least  quantity,  or  the  smallest  distance,  i.  e. 
within  an  nee  of  it. 

ACEPH.W.l,  [from  o  and  kephale,  Clr.]  certain  ecelcsia*- 
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tics  so  called,  who, making  profession  'of  extreme  poverty 
would  not  acknowledge  any  chief,  whether  layman  or  ec- 
clesiastic;  also  certain  sects  which  refused  to  admit  the  aii- 
thoritA-  of  the  councils  of  Ephcsus  and  Chalcedon. 

ACE'l'HALOUS,  a.(n*«7)/«7fo*,  Gr.)  without  a  head";  figu- 
rativelv,  without  chief  or  leader. 

ACE'llB,  a.  [act'rints,  Lat.]  that  has  a  compound  taste,  con- 
sisting of  sour  and  astringent,  such  as  most  unripe  fruits 
have. 

At^E'RRITUDE,  or  ACERBITY,  s.  the  rough  sour  taste 
of  iniripe  fruit ;  severity  of  temper,  roughness  of  manners. 

.•VCI'^RO'SE, «.  [acei-osHs,  Lat.J  chafly ;  full  of,  or  mixed 
with  chart'. 

To  A(;E'RV,\TE,  t'.  a.  [acenn,  Lat.]  to  raise  up  in  heaps. 

ACESCENT,  a.  [acesceiis,  i^t.]  tending  to  sourness. 

.ACETATl'lS,  in  chemistry,  salts  formed  by  the  combina- 
tion of  anv  base  with  the  acetic  acid. 

ACE'TlC,  a.  in  chemistry,  derived  from  an  acetate  as  the 
acetic  acid. 

ACETOUS,  a.  [from  aertuni,  Lat.]  having  the  nature  of 
vinegar.  The  acetous  acid  is  principally  obtained  from 
saccharine  liquor.s  which  have  undergone  the  \iuous  fermen- 
tation. 

ACETUM,  s.  [Lat.]  vinegar  in  general ;  any  sharp  li- 
quor, as  spirit  of  salt,  nitre,  vitriol,  &'C. 

ACH.A'I.A,  (ahaitt)  now  LiN-adia,  a  province  of  Turkey  in 
Euroive,  w  Inch  formerly  contained  tlie  celebrated  cities  of 
Athens  and  Thebes,  the  oracle  of  Delphos,  and  several 
other  remarkable  places.    Also  a  district  in  Peloponnesus. 

ACHE,  [akr)  s.  [aee,  Sax.J  a  continnal  pain  or  smart  in  'any 
part  of  the  body.  With  larricrs,  a  disease  in  horses,  caus- 
ing a  numbness  in  the  joints. 

To  .\('HE,  (n/(()r.  ji.tobe  affected  with  pain. 

ACHERON,  {liheron)  a  river  of  Epirus,  over"\vhich  the 
jioets  feijjned  departed  souls  were  ferried.  Als«  a  stinking 
fen  or  lake  in  the  Terra  di  Lavora  of  Naples,  between  Cuma 
and  Miseno,  named  Tenebroso  Pains  by  ^'irgil,  on  account 
of  the  blackness  of  the  waters.  Figuratively,  it  is  used  for 
the  state  of  deyiarted  souls,  or  the  gra\  e. 

To  ACHrE\'E,  c.  a.  [achever,  Ir.]  to  finish;  to  accom- 
plish; to  perform  some  notable  exploit  with  success; "to 
gain  or  procure. 

ACHTEVEMENT,  j.  the  finishing  of  a  notable  action  ; 
the  cnsijnis  armorial  of  a  family. 

.\CHli'^\  ER, .«.  he  who  acquires,  or  obtains,  or  performs 
some  great  exploit. 

A'CHING,  s.  pain  ;  uneasinfss. 

ACHROM.ATIC,  a.  [from  a  privative  and  rhrama  colour, 
Cir.]  want  of  colour.  .Achromatic  telescopes  are  centrived 
to  remedy  the  aberrations  in  colours. 

ACHRONICAL,  a.  [from  n/i».oj  highest,  and  jin.r  night, 
(^■r.]  a  term  used  in  astronomy,  signifying  the  risinjj  of  a 
star  when  the  sun  sets,  or- the  setting  of  a  star  when  the  sun 
rises;  in  which  cases  the  star  is  said  to  rise  or  set  achroni- 
cally. 

A'CID,  a.  [aeiihis,  Lat.]  sour,  sharp. 

ACI'Dl'l'V,  or  A'CIT)NESS,  .«.  [acidiias,  Lat.]  keenne.ss. 
sharpness ;  that  taste  which  acid  or  sharp  bodies  leave  in 
the  mouth.  With  chemists,  the  aciditii  or  keenness  of  any 
licjuor  that  consists  in  shar^)  particles  of  salts  dissolved,  and 
put  into  a  violent  motion  by  means  of  fire. 

ACIDS,  J.  all  things  that  affect  the  organs  of  taste  with  a 
pungent  sourness.  The  chemists,  however,  call  all  substan- 
ces acids  that  change 'the  blue,  green,  and  purple  juices  of 
vegetables  to  red,  and'coinbine  with  alkalies,  earths,  or  me- 
tallic oxides,  so  as  to  form  those  compounds  called  salts. 
They  are  distinguished  into  two  classes  :  the  first  compre- 
hendin>T  those  which  ,'are  formed  of  not  more  than  two 
principles,  and  the  second  composed  of  a  greater  number. 
They  are  compounds  of  oxygen  with' certain  substances, 
and  their  names  terminate  with  ic  or  e«i  according  to  the 
quantities  of  oxygen  with  which  they  are  combined.  Thus 
sulphuric  acid  "contains  more  [oxygen,  and  of  course  less 
i'upbur  than  sulphurous  acid. 
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ACl'DULATED,  a.  applied  to  medicine*  tliat  liave  been 
mixed  or  tinctured  with  some  iicid. 

ACl'Dl'LES,  *.  a  term  applied  by  the  modern  ehemists  to 
the  natural  eombination  ot  spMie  acids  with  a  quantity  of 
potash. 

To  ACKNOAVLEDGE,  «.  a.  to  confess  or  own;  to  be 
gralefid  or  thankful  for  any  benefit ;  to  own  or  profess  a 
former  acqjiaintancc  with  a  person  ;  to  approve. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT,  s.  concession  of  any  thing; 
tliunkfulness,  gratitude;  confession  of  a  fault;  belief,  at- 
tended with  open  profession.  It  supposes  a  question  asked, 
whereas  confession  savours  a  little  of  self-accusation.  We 
acknowlec/o-c  wiiat  we  had  an  inclination  to  conceal  :  we  coit- 
fets  that  which  we  were  blanieable  in  doin^'. 

A'CME,  s.  [Gr.]  with  physicians,  is  used  to  denote  the 
third  degree  or  hcisht  of  distempers,  of  which  many  have 
four  periods.  1.  The  arche,  or  beginning.  2.  Anabasis,  or 
growth.  3.  The  aoue,  when  the  distemper  is  at  the  height. 
4.  The  paracnie,  or  declension  of  the  disease. 

ACO'LOTHIST,  ».  [from  ahnlonthus,  a  companion  Gr.] 
certain  young  persons  amon<^  the  ancient  Christians  who  at- 
tached themselves  to  the  company  of  the  bishops.  In  the 
Roman  church,  one  of  the  lowest  order,  whose  business  it  is 
to  prepare  the  elements,  light  the  church,  Ac.  The  same 
term  differently  derived  was  applied  to  stoics,  and  other 
persons  who  were  immoveable  in  their  resolutions. 

ACOLYTE,  s.  the  same  with  acolothist. 

A'CONITE,  s.  [aconitiim,  Lat.]  properly  the  herb  wolfs- 
bane ;  but  commonly  used  iu  poetical  language  for  poison 
in  general. 

A'CORN,*.  IfffOT-n,  Sax.]  the  fruit  or  seed  of  the  oak. 

ACOU'CHY,  an  animal  of  the  cavy  kind,  niuch  resem- 
bling the  agoriti.     It  is  a  native  of  South  Ameiica. 

ACOUSTIC,  n.  [from  ahmo  to  hear,  Gr.]  that  belongs  to 
the  organ  of  hearing.  Acoustic  nerve  in  anatomy,  the  same 
as  auditory  nerve. 

ACOUSTICS,  s.  the  doctrine  of  sounds.  Either  instru- 
ments or  medicines  that  help  the  sense  of  hearing. 

Tp  ACQUAINT,  v.  n.  [nccoiiiter,  Fr.]  to  inform  ;  to  he 
accustomed,  or  be  habituated  to ;  to  know  perfectly ;  to  make 
one's  self  agreeable  to,  to  insinuate  one's  self  into  the  fa- 
v»ur  of;  to  acquire  a  perfect  am!  intimate  knowledge  of. 

ACQUArNTANCE,  s.  [aceointance,  Fr.]  applied  both 
to  persons  and  things,  and  followed  by  the  particle  vit/i. 
Application  productive  of  knowledge  ;  personal  knowledge 
arising  from  familiarity ;  an  intimate  friendship  and  al- 
liance ;  a  familiar  and  constant  comiianion.  Without  the 
preposition,  something  to  which  one  has  been  accustomed, 
«  hen  applied  to  things ;  applied  to  persons,  a  slight  or  su- 
peiticijil  knowledge. 

ACQUAl'NTED,  part,  informed  ;  accustomed  or  habi- 
tJiiate<l;  I'amiliar,  or  having  perfect  knowledge  of;  when 
followed  by  the  particle  mth,  it  signifies  perfect  knowledge 
by  application. 

To  ACQUIE'SCE,  v.  n.  [pcqviesco,  Lat.]  to  yield  to,  to 
comply  with,  to  rest  satisfied  with,  used  with  the  particle 
in. 

ACQLIfi'SCENCE,  s.  a  tacit  consent,  submission,  or 
jieldiiiK  to  ;  approbation,  excluding  all  repuiing. 

ACQUl'RABLE,  «.  that  may  be  acquired  or  obtained  ; 
attainable. 

To  ACQUIRE,  V.  a.  [acquiro,  Lat.]  to  attain,  to  purchase 
by  one's  labour. 

ACQUIRER,*,  a  gainer. 

ACQUIREMENT,  s.gaia;  attainment. 

ACQUISI'TION,  s.  [acquisitio,  Lat.]  an  obtaining,  the 
thing  obtained. 

ACQUISITIVE,  a.  [acquisitivus,  Lat.]  tliat  is  acquired, 
or  gained. 

A'CQUIST,  s.  [from  acqvirir,  Fr.]  additional  increase, 
something  acquired  or  gained ;  acquisition.  In  law,  goods 
not  held  by  descent  or  inheritance,  but  obtained  by  pur- 
chase.    In  politics,  soincthinggained  by  conquest. 

To  ACQUIT,  V.  a.  [acquitter,  Fr.]  to  discharge  or  free 
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from  ;  to  clear  from  guilt,  not  to  condemn,  with//  or  from, 
before  the  crime ;  to  discharge  from  any  obligation. 

ACQUlTMENT.or  ACfJlJlTTAL,*.  in  law,  a  setting 
free  from  the  suspicion  of  guilt,  or  an  offence ;  also  a  te- 
nant's discharge  from  or  by  a  mesne  landlord,  from  doing 
service  to,  or  being  disturbed  in;  his  possession  by  any  su- 
perior lord,  or  paramount. 

ACQUriTANCE,  s.  a  discharge  or  release  given  m 
writing  for  a  sum  of  money,  or  other  duty  paid  or  done  ; 
the  writing  itself." 

.-^'CRA,  Acre,  orSr.  Jeav  d'  Acre,  a  sea-port  of  Pa- 
lestine, called  in  scripture  Accho,  and  by  the  Greeks  Pto- 
lemais;  it  underwent,  in  the  time  of  the  crusa<lcs,  many 
sieges,  as  well  by  the  Christians  as  Saracens  ;  and  lately, 
it  has  successfully  sustained  a  memorable  siege  against  Bo- 
naparte. The  bay,  or  harbour,  which  extends  in  a  semi- 
circle of  3  leagues  as  far  as  Mount  Carmel,  is  open  to  the 
N.  W.  winds ;  yet  the  port  is  reckoned  one  of  the  best,  and 
the  town  is  one  of  the  principal  ones  upon  this  dreary 
coast.  It  was  here  that  our  king  Edward  I.  when  prince, 
receiving  a  wound  from  a  poisoned  arrow,  was  cured  by  his 
wife  Eleanor,  who  sucked  out  the  poison.  The  Armenians 
and  European  merchants  have  their  respective  places  of 
worship  here,  and  carrv  on  a  pretty  prohtable  trade  with 
the  Arabs.  It  is  28  miles  S.  of^Tyre.  Lat.  32.  30.  N.  Ion. 
36.  at.  E. 

ACRE,  s.  [acre.  Sax.]  a  measure  of  land  containing  forty 
perches  in  length,  and  four  iu  breadth  ;  or  four  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  forty  square  yards.  Such  is,  in  general, 
the  English  acre.  The  French  acre,  or  arpeni,  is  one-fourth 
more  ;  the  Welch  acre,  commo.lily  two  English  ones ;  the 
Irish,  one  acre,  two  roods,  and  19  perches  English.  The 
number  of  acres  in  England,  has  been  coin|)utcd  at  46  mil- 
lions and  80,000.  The  territory  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  according  to  calculations  made  by  order  of  Con- 
gress, contains  .589  millions  of  acres,  exclusive  of  water, 
which  is  computed  at  51  millions  more. 

A'CRID,  n.  Uicridm,  Lat.]  tasting  hot  and  sour. 

ACRIiNIO'NIOU.S,  ff.  abounding  with  sharp  or  corrosive 
particles,  when  applied  to  things.  Figuratively,  sharp  and 
austere,  applied  to  behaviour. 

A'CRIMONY,  s.  [acrimoiiia,  Lat.]  sharpness,  tartness, 
corrosive  quality ;  severity  of  disposition  ;  sharpness  of 
temper. 

A'CRITUDE,  s.  [aerihtdn,  Lat.]  a  quality  in  a  body, 
which  affects  the  taste  with  a  sensation  of  rough,  pungciit, 
and  hottish  sour. 

ACROAMATICAL,  a.  [from  ah-oaomai,  to  hear,  Gr.] 
profound,  abstruse,  belonging  to  some  secret  doctrine.  Se- 
veral of  the  ancient  philosophers  had  certain  doctrines 
which  they  taught  publicly,  and  others  which  they  commu- 
nicated to  their  most  intimate  disciples  only. 

A'CROSPIRE,  s.  [from  aliros  hifjhest,  and  speiro  to  sow, 
Gr.]  a  shoot  or  sprout  from  the  end  of  seeds  before  they  are 
sown. 

A'CROSPIREr),  part,  and  a.  having  sprouts. 

ACRO'.SS,  ad.  [See  Cross]  crosswise,  thwartwise. 

ACRO'STIC,  i.  [from  akros  highest,  and  stichos  a  verse, 
Gr.]  a  poetical  composition,  the  initial  letters  of  which 
when  added  together,  form  a  particular  name. 

ACROTE'RIA,  s.  [from  akros,  Gr.J  in  architecture:  1. 
little  pedestals,  commonly  without  bases,  placed  at  the  mid- 
dle and  both  extremes  of  frontispieces  or  pediments,  which 
serve  to  support  statutes.  2.  Those  sharp  pinnacles,  or 
spiry  battlements,  standing  in  ranks  about  flat  buildings, 
with  rails  and  balusters.  3.  The  figures,  whether  of  stone 
or  metals,  which  are  placed  as  ornaments,  «r  crownings,  on 
the  tops  of  temples  and  other  edifices. 

To  ACT,  v.\  a.  {ago,  Lat.]  to  be  active,  to  exert  one's 
active  powers  ;  to  exercise  its  active  powers ;  to  perform, 
its  proper  functions ;  to  perform  the  functions  of  life  ;  tu 
be  excited  to  action  ;  to  perform,  in  aljusion  to  the  thca 
tre  ;  to  counterfeit,  in  allusion  to  flie  office  of  a  player';  to 
bcirapeikd,  forced,  or  incited  to  or  by  action;  to  exert' 
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action,  or  produrc.  effftcts  u  poii  a  subject ;  to  actuate,  or  be 
incited  to  actiou ;  ty  perfonn  a  cliaraetcr  in  a  play. 

ACT,  s.  [actwn,  Lat.J  a  deed,  a  performance;  a  part  in 
a  play  ;  tlie  power  of  producing  an  effect;  a  deed,  or  de- 
cree of  parliament,  or  other  court  of  judicature.  In  Phy- 
sics, an  eficctive  application  of  some  power  or  faculty. 
With  metaphysicians,  Uiat  by  which  a  being  is  in  real  ac- 
tion. In  law,  an  instrument  or  other  matter  in  vvritin<j,  to 
declare  or  justify  the  truth  of  a  thing  :  in  which  sense  re- 
cords, decrees,  sentences,  reports,  certificates,  dc.  ai"e  call- 
ed acts.  Matters  of  fact,  J^nsmilte<l  to  posterity  in  certain 
authentic  books  and  memoirs.  At  the  university  of  Ox- 
ford, the  time  when  degrees  are  taken.  The  word  act  sig- 
nifies something  done  which  is  remaikable.  The  word  ac- 
tion is  applicable  indifferently  to  crery  tiling  we  do,  whe- 
ther common  or  extraordinary.  An  elegant  speaker  will 
not  say  a  virtumts  act,  bui  an  act  of'virtue ;  whereas  to  say 
a  vitinous  action,  is  proper  and  elegant .  Act  cf  failh,  in  the 
Inquisition,  is  a  solemn  day  held  by  the  inquisitors,  for  the 
punishment  of  such  as  they  declare  heretics,  and  the  abso- 
lution of  the  innocent  accused,  called  by  them  auto  da  fc. 

A'CTIAN,  «.  belonging  to  Actium.  Actian  games,  games 
instituted  according  to  some  by  Augustus,  in  memory  of 
♦he  victory  obtained  over  Anlhony,  near  the  pronjontory 
and  city  of  Actium  ;  though  others  say,  that  Augustus  only 
restored  them.  ^e<ian  jears,  or  ActiacKX^,  in  chronology, 
a  series  of  years  beginning  from  the  conquest  of  Egjpt,  by 
Octavius,  ealleilalsQ  the  a;ra  of  Augustus. 

ACTI'NIA,  a  genus  of  sea  animals  of  a  cylindrical  shape, 
and  variable  figure.  Their  mouth  is  placed  at  one  of  the 
extremities  of  the  body,  and  furnished  with  many  tentacu- 
la  like  those  of  insects,  which  arc  constantly  in  motion,  and 
with  which  they  catch  their  food.  They  lodge  in  tlic  ca- 
vities of  rocks  on  the  coasts  of  the  American  islands. 

A'CTION,  s.  \actio,  Lat]  the  exerting  or  employing  any 
active  powers  in  opposition  to  rest ;  something  done  or  per- 
formed, a  deed ;  power,  influence,  agency,  or  operation. 
In  metaphysics,  the  exercise  of  an  ability,  which  a  being  Iws 
to  begin  or  determine  a  particular  train  oi  thought  or  mo- 
tion. In  ethics,  the  voluntaiy  motion  of  a  reasonable  crea- 
ture. In  painting, or  sculpture,  the  posture  or  attitude  ex- 
pressive of  the  passion  the  painter  or  carver  would  convey 
to  the  mind  of  a  spectator.  In  horsemanship,  the  action  of 
the  mouth,  the  motion  of  the  tongue  and  champing  on  the 
bit,  which  is  discovered  by  an  abundance  of  white  foam, 
and  is  a  token  of  mettle.  With  orators,  actors,  <S;c.  it  is 
.the  accommodating  the  person,  voices,  and  gesture,  to  the 
subject.  In  poety,  an  event  or  series  of  occurrences,  mutu- 
ally connected  and  depending  on  each  other,  either  real  or 
maginarv,  which  makes  the  subject  of  a  dramatic  or  epic 
poem.  In  law,  a  legal  demand  of,  or  the  form  of,  a  suit 
given  by  law,  for  the  recovery  of  a  person's  right.  Actions 
are  either  criminal  or  civil.  Criminal  are  such  as  have 
judgment  of  death.  Under  this  head. are  included,  1st, 
Actions  penal,  which  lie  for  some  penalty,  corporal  or  pe- 
cuniary. 2.  Actions  upon  the  statute,  brought  on  breach 
of  any  statute,  and  wliicli  did  not  lie  before  as  an  occa- 
sion of  perjury.  3.  Actions  popular,  given  on  breach  of 
some  penal  statute,  for  which  any  person  has  a  right  to  sue. 
In  the  plural  number,  actions,  in  commerce,  imply  the  move- 
able eftects  ;  thus,  a  merchant's  creditors  have  seized  upon 
all  his  actions,  i.  e.  they  have  seized  upon  all  the  debts  ow- 
ing to  him.  Action  upon  the  case,  in  law,  a  general  action 
given  for  redress  of  wrongs  done  without  violence,  and  not 
provided  against  by  a  law.  Action  on  the  case  of  words,  is 
where  a  person  i«  injured  in  his  reputation  by  words  ma- 
liciously spoken.  Action  of  a  writ,  in  law,  is  when  it  is 
pleaded  that  the  plaintiff  has  no  cause  to  have  it  brought, 
though  he  may  have  another  for  the  same. 

A'CTIONABLE,  a.  [action  aud  alel.  Sax.]  in  a  law  sense, 
that  admits  an  action  to  be  brought  agauistit;  punishable, 
blameable.  or  culpable. 

ACTIVE, «.  [actimts;  Lat.]  that  has  the  powei  of  acting, 
at  opposed  to  passive  ;  busy  in  acting,  as  opposed  to  idle ; 
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practical,  not  merely  speculative,  or  in  theory;  nimble, 
quick,  apt,  or  forward  to  act.  Active  principlei,  in  chemis- 
try, are  spirit,  oil,  and  salt ;  so  named,  because  v\hen  their 
parts  are  briskly  in  motion,  they  cause  action  in  other  bo- 
dies. Actir^!  verbs,  are  such  as  not  only  signify  doing, 
or  acting,  but  have  also  nouns  following  tliem,  to  be  the 
subject  of  the  action.  Thus,  to  love,  to  teach,  are  verb* 
active ;  because  we  can  say,  to  love  a  thing,  to  teach  a  man. 
Verbs  neuter  also  denote  an  action,  but  cannot  have  a  noiiii 
following  them.  Such  are,  to  sleep,  to  go,  dc.  In  medicine, 
it  implies  such  a  dose  as  operates  quick  .and  with  some 
force,  as  emetics,  cathartics,  and  cordials. 

A'CTU'ELY,  ad.  busily  ;  nimbly.  In  an  active  signifi- 
cation, as,  "  71)6  word  is  used  uctiveh/." 

ACTIVITY,  s.  propensity,  readiness,  nimbleness  to  do 
a  tiling.  Applied  both  to  persons  and  things,  a  power  of 
acting,  operation,  influence,  continual  exertion  of  Uie  ac- 
tive powers,  in  opposition  to  indolence. 

ACTON  BURNEL,  Shropshire,  8  miles  from  Shrews- 
bury ;  so  named  from  the  Buriiels,  who  formerly  had  a  eas- 
lle  in  it.  A  parliament  was  held  here  in  the  reign  of  king 
Eduard  I.  wherein  a  statute,  called  tlie  Statute  Merchant, 
was  made  for  tlie  assurance  of  debts.  The  lords  sat  in  the 
castle,  and  the  commons  in  a  barn,  which  is  yet  standing. 
A  great  part  also  of  the  castle,  a  very  magnificent  structure, 
still  remains,  its  walls  being  exceedingly  strong,  and  adorned 
with  fine  battlements,  and  rows  of  windows  curiously 
carved. 

A'CTOR,  s.  [actor,  Lat.]  he  'hat  does  any  thing;  he  that 
practises,  in  opposition  to  theory.     A  player. 

A'CTRESS, J.  lectrice,  Fr.]  a  woman  who  personates  a 
Hiaracter  on  the  stage.  A  female  who  performs  any 
thing. 

ACTS,  X.  in  dramatic  poetry,  the  divisions  or  principal 
parts  of  a  play. 

A'CTUAL,  a.  [actiiel,  Fr.]  that  includes  or  implies  action ; 
reallv  in  act,  n^t  merely  in  speculation. 

ACTUA'LITY,  s.  the  power  of  exerting  action,  or  ope- 
rating; activitv;  roalitv,  or  cerfaintv. 

ACTUALLY,  «f'- in  effect ;  really. 

A'CTUALNESS,  s.  a  quality  which  denotes  the  reality 
of  the  operation,  existence,  or  truth  of  a  thin^. 

A'CTUARY,  s.  [actvariiis,  Lat.]  in  law,  the  register  or 
clerk  who  compiles  the  minutes  of  the  proc-eediiigs  of  a 
court,  particularly  the  clerk  that  registers  the  acts  and  pro- 
ceedings of  the  convocation. 

To  A'CTUATE,  y.  a.  [from  ago,  Lat.]  to  excite  to  ac- 
tion, to  move,  to  quicken. 

To  A'CUATE,  r.  a.  [acvo,  I^t.]  to  sharpen. 

ACU'LEATE,  a.  [aculcatus,  Lat.]  prickly ;  that  termi- 
nates in  a  sharp  point. 

ACU'MEN,  s.  [Lat.]  sharpness ;  applied  either  to  ma- 
terial objects,  or  the  faculties  of  the  mind. 

A CU'MINATED ,»»(•*.  [aammmtus,  Lat.]  sharp-pointed. 

ACUPU'NCTURE,  a  method  of  curing  many  diseases  by 
pricking  several  parts  of  the  body  with  a  needle  ;  mvrn 
practised  by  the  inhabitants  of  China  and  Japan,  and  not 
unknown  to  the  ancients. 

ACUTE,  a.  [acutiis,  Lat.'  sharp-pointed,  sharp-witted, 
subtle,  ingenious,  vigorous  in  operation  or  efiect.  Acute, 
in  geometry,  that  v\hich  terminates  in  a  sharp  point.  Anrte 
nv^le,  that  which  is  less  than  ninety  degrees.  Acvte-angled 
triangle,  that  whose  three  angles  are  acute.  Ande-angutar 
sectioTis  of  a  cone,  the  same  as  an  ellipsis.  Amte,  in  music, 
siirill,'sharp,  or  high  in  respect  of  some  other  note,  opposed 
to  grave.  Acute,  in  grammar,  an  accent  which  teaches  to 
raise  of  sharpen  the  voice,  and  is  written  thus  ( ').  In 
physic,  applied  to  diseases,  are  those  tbat  are  very  violent, 
and  terminate  in  a  few  davs. 

ACUTELY,  ad.  sharplv. 

ACUTENESS,  s.  sharpness,  applied  to  matter.  Saga- 
city, or  quickness  of  discernment.  Capacity  of  ilistingiiish- 
ing,  or  receiving  impressions.  Vehement,  productive  of  a 
speedy  crisis  in  a  disease.    Shrillness,  applied  to  sound.  ^ 
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AD,  at  the  beginning  of  English  proper  names,  signifies 
♦he  same  with  adt  or  ipud  auion;;st  the  Latins.  So  Adston 
lignities  at  or  near  sonio  st'one ;  Adhill,  at  or  near  some  Lill. 

A'DAGE,  s.  [ada^iim,  Lati]  a  maxim  or  principle  re- 
ceived as  scit^victent.    A  proverbial  savins. 

AD.^'GIO,  s.  [Ital.]  slow,  grave,  solemn.  In  music,  a 
slow  movement  or  time  ;  when  it  is  repeated  twice,  as  ada- 
gio, adagio,  it  implies  a  veiy  sl'ow  motion  or  movement. 

A'DAM.\NT,  s.  [adamas;  Lat.]  a  stone  ima;^ined  of  im- 
penetrable hardnesj.  The  diamond,  the  loadsfone.-  Figu- 
ratively, somethiai;  that  has  any  strong  attraction. 

ADAMA'NTIKE,  o.  [adantantinus,  Lat.]  made  of  ada- 
mant ;  endued  with  the  properties  of  adamant,  not  to  be 
broken. 

A'DAMITES,  a  sect  of  heretics,  who  imitated  the  naked- 
ness of  Adam  during  his  residence  in  Paradise,  and  con- 
temned marriage,  because  he  is  not  said  to  have  known 
Eve  before  the  fall. 

ADAM'S-APPLE,  *.  iu  anatomy,  a  prominent  part  of 
tlie  throat. 

To  AD.A'PT,  V.  a,  [adapto,  Lat.]  to  fit  one  thing  to  ano- 
ther, to  proportion;  to  make  one  tiling  correspond  witli 
another,  to  suit. 

ADAPTATION,  s.  the  art  of  fitting  one  thing  to  ano- 
ther; or  the  fitness,  suitableness,  or  correspondence  of  one 
tllinw  with  another. 

ADA'PTION,  s.  the  aet  of  fitting,  or  suitableness. 

A'D.VR,  in  scripture  chronology  the  twelfth  month  of 
the  Jewish  ecclesiastical  year.  It  contains  only  twenty-nine 
days,  and  answers  to  the  moon  of  February ;  so  that  it  some- 
times  extends  to  March. 

To  ADD,  V.  a.  [nddo,  Lat]  to  increase  by  joining  some- 
thing new  ;  to  enlarge,  to  aggrandize.  To  perform  the 
operation  of  joining  one  number  toamtlier. 

A'DDABLE,  or  A'DDIBLE,  part,  [from  addo,  Lat.]  that 
may  be  added. 

A'DDER,  ».  [(tetter.  Sax.]  the  kind  of  serpent  commonly 
called  the  viper. 

A'DDER'S-GRASS,  or  A'DDER'S-TONGUE,  s.  a  plant 
without  any  flower  ;  its  fruit  is  oblong,  and  of  an  oval  shape. 
It  is  esteemed  a  vulnerary,  and  applied  internally  or  exter- 
nally ;  the  juice  of  it  is  given  for  internal  wounds,  and  the 
ointment  that  is  made  of  it  is  applied  to  those  that  are  ex- 
ternal. 

A'DDER'S-WORT,  t.  an  herb,  so  named  on  account  of 
its  virtue,  real  or  supywsed,  of  curing  the  bite  of  serpents. 

A'DDICE,  or  ADZE,  s.  [fron*  adese.  Sax.]  a  cooper's 
instrument  to  chop  or  cut  w  ilii. 

To  ADDI'CT,  V.  a.  [ttddko,  Lat.]  to  give  up  one's  self 
wholly  to  a  thing ;  to  apply  one's  mind  wholly  to  it.  It  is 
mostly  used  in  a  bad  sense. 

ADDITAMENT,  s.  [additamentum,  Lat.]  a  thing  added, 
or  addition. 

ADDITION,  s.  [additio,  Lat.]  tiie  act  of  adding  or 
joinijig  one  thing  to  another,  in  order  to  increase  its  quan- 
tity or  dimensions;  the  thing  which  is  added';  increase; 
interpolation,  or  the  corrupting  of  writings,  or  tenets,  by 
inserting  something  new  or  spurious.  In  arithmetic,  one 
of  the  five  principal  rules.  In  law,  a  title  given  to  a  man, 
besides  his  christian,  or  surname,  implying  his  estate,  de- 
gree, occupation,  age,  or  place  of  residence. 

ADDITIONAL,  a.  that  is  added;  that  increases.  With 
respect  to  arguments,  a  greater  number,  or  more  forcible 
ones. 

A'DpLE,  ff.  [{torn  ndel,  Sax  J  empty,  rotten;  commonly 
said  *r  c"gs  that  produce  no  cRicks,  though  laid  under  the 
hi^n ;  anu  hence  it  is  applied  to  a  brain  that  produces  no- 
thing. 

To  ADDRESS,  v.  a:  [addresser,  Fr.]  to  prepare  for  use ; 
to  make  ready,  to  prepare  one's  self  for  any  action  ; 
to  present  a  petition  to ;  to  make  application  to  a  person  ; 
to  direct  one's  speech  to  a  person,  or  body  of  men. 

ADDRESS,  s.  [aditres.ie,  Fr.]  an  application  in  order 
to  persuade ;  the  suit  or  application  of  a  lover  ;  behaviour, 
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or  genteel  carriage ;  quickness  of  un«lerstanding,  presenct  v 
of  mind  ;  an  application  from  an  inferior  to  a  superior:  the 
direction  of  a  lette.,  or  die  method  iu  which  a  person  is 
directed  to. 

ADDRESSER;  s.  the  person  who  carries  tlie  petition 
and  delivers  the  address. 

ADDU'CENT,  paj-t-.  [addncens,  Lat.]  that  which  draws 
to,  or  clbses.  In  anatomy,  applied  to  muscles  that  bring 
forward,  close,  or  draw  together,  the  parts  of  the  body,  to 
w  liich  they  are  fixed; 

A'DEL,  a  fruitful  province  in  Africa,  called  also  Zeilah, 
from  a  rich  trading  town  of  that  name,  seated  near  the  Red 
Sea.  In  the  centre  of  the  country  is  Adela,  where  the  king 
resides  ;  and  there  is  another  place  of  note,  called  Barbora, 
near  tlie  sea-coast,  an  ancient  town,  of  some  trade.  This 
country  stretches  along  the  S.  coast  of  the  Strait  of  Babel- 
mandel,  near  to  the  Red  Sea.  It  was  formerly  a  part  of 
Abyssinia. 

ADEMPTION,  s.  among  civilians,  is  the  privation  or 
r  evocation  of  some  donation  or  favour. 

ADEPT,  i.  [from  adeptus,  Lat.]  one  that  understands  all 
the  secrets  of  his  art,  originally  appropriated  to  chemists, 
b'it  now  applied  to  persons  of  any  profession. 

ADEPT,  «.  thoroughly  skilled  in  any  thing  ;  well  versed 
in  any  matter. 

A'DEQUATE,  a.  [adeqiiatiis,  Lat.]  e<:)ual  or  proportion- 
ate to ;  full,  perfect,  proper,  sole,  and  entire. 

A'DEQUATENESS,  .s.  equality,  perfect  resemblance  ; 
justness  of  correspondence,  exaqtness  of  proportion. 

ADE'SSENARII,  s.  those  wh(j  hold  the  corporeal  pre- 
sence of  Christ  at  the  sacrament,  but  in  a  manner  diftereut 
from  the  papists. 

To  ADHERE,  v.  a.  [adhan-en,  Lat.]  to  stii-k  to,  like  any 
glutinous  matter.  Figuratively,  to  hold  together,  join,  or 
unite  with.  _  To  persist  in,  or  remain  firm  to  a  party,  per- 
son, or  opinion. 

ADHERENCE,  or  ADHETIENCY,  s.  the  qua.ity  of 
stickin''  to,  strong^attachment,  steady  perseverance. 

ADHE'RENT,  vart.  or  a.  clinging  or  sticking  to.  In 
logic,  something  added,  or  not  essential  to  a  thing. 

ADHE'RENT,  «.  one  who  is  firmly  attached  to  any  per- 
son, party ,  or  opinion. 

ADHETtlER,  s.  one  who  is  tenacious  of  any  tenet,  or 
firmly  attached  to  any  person,  party,  or  profession. 

ADHESION,  s.  [ad/ursio,  Lat.]  the  act  of  cleaving  or 
sticking  to.  Adhesion,  to  a  natural  body  's  used,  and  adhe- 
reitce  to  a  party ;  but  sometimes  promiscuously. 

ADHESIVE,  a.  remaining  closely  attached  ;  Stickm© 
or  keeping  to  without  any  deviation. 

ADJA'CENCY;  s.  [from  udjacco,  Lat.]  state  of  lying 
near  to;  the  thing  itself  so  lying. 

ADJACENT,  part,  or  «."  [adjacens,  Lat.]  lying  near  or 
bordering  upon;  contiguous,  or  touching  each  other. 

ADIA'PHORISTS,  s.  [adiaphoroi  indifferent,  Gr.]  the  fol- 
lowers of  Milacthon,  who  in  the  fifteenth  century  was  dis- 
posed to  give  up  several  points  to  the  catholics  for  the  sake 
of  peace. 

A'DJECTIVE,  s.  [adjictiviim,  Lat.]  a  word  which  de- 
notes the  qualities  of  a  subject,  as  a  great  minister;  the 
word  great  is  an  adjective,  as  denoting  only  the  qualities 
of  the  minister.  It  derives  its  name  from  its  being  joined 
or  added  to  another  word,  either  expressed  or  understood, 
in  order  to  limit  the  sense. 

A'DJECTIVELY,  ad.  after  the  manner  of  an  a<yectiTe. 

ADIEU'  ad.  [Fr.]  farewel.    tiod  be  with  you. 

To  ADJOI'N,  r.  a.  [adjiiiigo,  Lat.]  to  join,  to  unite  to, 
to  add  to ;  also,  to  be  contiguous  to,  to  lie  so  near  as  to 
touch  or  join  to. 

To  ADJOU'RN,  v.  a.  [ueljoumer,  Fr.]  to  appoint  a  day 
to  put  off  to  another  time;  used  chiefly  of  juridical  pro- 
ceedings, and  the  meeting  of  parliament. 

ADJOURNMENT,  J.  the  puttingoff  acourt  or  meeting, 
and  appointing  it  to  be  kept  at  another  tin*?  or  place. 

A'DIPOUS,  a.  [adiposits,  Lat.]  fat.  gieasv. 
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A'DIT,  I.  [aditiu,  Lat.]  a  passage,  or  cntiy  ;  tlje  shaft  or 
entrance  into  a  mine. 

ADITION,  I.  [aditio,  Lat'.]  tt  going  or  coming  nigh 
to. 

To  ADJU'DGE,  v.  a.\adjwlieo,  Lat.]  to  give  judgment  or 
gpntence  in  a  court  of  justice,  with  to  before  tire  person  ;  to 
award,  to  sentence  ;  simply,  to  determine  or  judge. 

ToAD.Il''DICATE, ».  a.\artjudico,  Lat.]  to  determine  any 
claim  at  law ;  to  give  or  assign  the  right  of  something  con- 
troverted to  one  jf  the  claimants. 

ADJUDICATION,  t.  [adpidicatio,  Lat.]  the  act  of  judg- 
ing, ^or  givingto  a  person  by  a  judicial  sentence. 

A'DJUNCT,  a.  M\A  s.ladjvnctum,  Lat.]  something  iniited, 
but  not  essential;  one  joined  to  another,  as  a  companion, 
or  assistatit.  In  philosophy,  something  added  to  a  thing 
not  esseutiallv  belonging  to  it :  a  mode  tliat  may  be  separat- 
ed froin  its  suoject.  Adjuncts,  in  granmiar  and  rhetoric,  are 
adjectives  or  epithets  added  to  enlarge  or  augment  the 
enerCT  of  a  discourse. 

ADJU'NCTION,  s.  [adjnnctio,  Lat.]  the  act  of  joining 
things  together  ;  or  state  of  a  thing  joined. 

AD.IU'NCTIVE,  s.  [from  adjmictmis,  Lat.]  he  that  joins; 
that  vliich  is  joined. 

ADJURATION,  s.  [adjuratio,  Lat.]  the  form  of  an  oath 
taken  by  any  person  ;  or  an  oath  administered  to  any  per- 
son, whereby  lie  is  under  a  necessity  of  speaking  the  truth 
without  disguise. 

To  ADJURE,  V.  a.  [adjvro,  Lat.]  to  bind  a  person  to  'do 
or  not  do  any  thin",  under  the  penalty  of  a  dreadful  curse. 
To  entreat  eaniestTy  by  the  most  pathetic  topic.  To  swear 
by.    To  oblige  a  person  to  declare  the  truth  upon  oath. 

To  ADJU'ST,  v.  a.  [adjuster,  Fr.]  to  make  consistent,  to 
regulate.  To  settle,  to  reduce  to  a  standard,  or  criterion. 
To  reconcile. 

ADJU'STMENT,  s.  [adjustement,  Fr.]  a  just  descriptien, 
an  explication  and  obviation  of  difficulties  in  a  subject. 
A  just  disposition  of  parts,  wherein  they  conspire  to  pro- 
mote and  assist  each  other's  motion. 

A'DJUTAXT,  s.  [from  adjiUans,  Lat.]  in  the  military 
art,  an  helper,  or  assistant.  More  particularly  an  officer 
in  the  array  who  assists  a  superior,  particularly  the  major, 
in  distributing  tlie  pay,  and  overseeing  tlie  punishment  of 
the  inferior  inen.  Adjutant  General,  is  one  who  attends  the 
General,  assists  in  council,  and  carries  the  orders  from  one 
part  of  the  army  to  the  other. 

A'DJUTOR,  t.  [Lat.]  a  helper;  one  who  gives  assis- 
tance. 

ADJUTRIX,  *.  [Lat.[  a  female  helper,  or  a  woman  who 
assists. 

ADLEGATION,  t.  a  right  claimed  by  tlie  States  of 
the  German  Empire  of  adjoining  plenipotentiaries,  in  pub- 
lic treaties  and  negociations,  to  tliose  of  the  emperor. 

ADMEA'SUIIEMENT,  s.  the  measuring  or  finding  the 
dimensions  and  quantity  of  a  thinij  by  the  application  of  a 
standard  or  rule.  Inlaw,  a  writ  Dronght  against  such  as 
usurp  more  than  their  due. 

ADMENSURATION,  s.  [from  ad  and  mensura,  Lat.] 
the  act  of  dctermiuinj'  or  finding  out  the  length  and  otlier 
dimensions,  bv  a  standard,  rule,  or  measure. 

ToADMI'NlSTER,  v.  a.  [admhmtro,  Lat.]  to  afford,  in- 
cluding the  idea  of  help  or  service  :  to  give.  In  politics, 
to  manage,  or  conduct  the  affairs  of  government,  including 
the  idea  of  subordination.  Injudicial  courts,  to  tender  or 
apply  to  a  person  to  take  his  oath.  "  To  administer  an 
oath."  In  church  government,  to  perform  the  office  of  a 
minister,  or  priest,  in  givin^he  elements  of  bread  and  wine, 
&c.  in  the  sacrament.  "To  administer  the  sacrament." 
Id  physic,  to  dispense  medicines,  prescribe  and  apply  re- 
medies. _  "Administering  physic."  To  be  subservient  to  ; 
to  contribute  to  ;  with  the  particle  to.  In  law,  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  goods  and  chattels  of  a  person  dying  with- 
out will,  to  give  in  an  inventory  thereof  on  oath  at  the  com- 
Bions,  and  oblige  one's  self  to  be  accountable  for  them. 

To  ADMraiSTRATE,  v.  a.  [administro,  Lat]  to  apply 
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or  make  use  of.  "  Inwardly  administrattd."  A  term  pecu- 
liar to  physic. 

ADMINISTRATION,  *.  [admimstratio,  Lat.]  the  act  of 
enforcing,  or  apjjlying,  or  giving  sentence  according,  to 
the  sense  of  a  law.  The  discharge  of  one  of  the  chief 
offices  of  state,  which  respects  the  direction  of  public  af- 
fairs. The  active  or  executive  part  of  government.  'Those 
who  are  entrusted  with  the  care  of  public  afi'airs.  The  due 
discharge  of  an  office,  llie  performance  of  the  necessary 
riles,  the  act  of  distributing  bread  and  wine,  &t.i«  the  eu- 
charist.  In  law,  the  act  or  state  of  a  iierson,  v\lio  takes 
charge  of  the  effects  of  one  dying  intestate,  and  is  account- 
able for  them,  when  thereto  reojuired.  The  bisliop  of  the 
diocese,  wiiere  the  party  dies,  is  to  grant  administration; 
but  if  the  deceased  has  goods  in  several  dioceses,  termed  in 
law  heiia  ttotabilia,  it  must  then  lie  granted  by  the  archbi- 
shop in  the  prerogative  court.  The  persons  to  whom  admi- 
nistration may  he  granted,  are,  1st,  to  the  husband,  of  his 
wift[s  goods  and  chattels ;  2d,  to  the  ^vife,  of  the  husband's ; 
but  in  default  of  cither  of  these,  Sdly,  to  the  children  of 
either  sex ;  in  case  there  be  none,  4tniv,  to  the  father  and 
mother;  after  them,  othly,  to  a  brother  or  sister  of  the 
whole  or  half  blood  ;  iu  default  of  these,  Gtlily,  ts)  the  next 
of  kin,  as  uncle,  aunt,  or  cousin  ;  and  for  want  of  all  tliese, 
7thly,  to  any  other  person  at  tlic  discretion  of  the  ordinary, 
&c.  Administration  cum  testamento  annexo,  (with  a  testament 
or  will  annexed)  in  law,  is  where  an  executor  refuses  to 
prove  a  w  ill,  and  on  that  account,  adniinistmlion  with  the 
will  annexed  to  it,  is  granted  to  the  next  of  kin. 

ADMrNISTRATIVE,  a.  that  aids,  supports,  or  assists. 

ADMINISTRATOR,  s.  [Lat.]  the  person  who  officiates  as 
a  minister  or  priest  in  a  cliurcn.  He  that  has  the  chief 
management  of  national  afi'airs.  In  law,  he  who  has  tlie 
goods  of  a  man  dying  without  will  committed  to  his  charge 
and  is  accountable  for  theni,  when  required  by  the  ordi- 
nary. Tl>e  office  of  administrator  is  the  same  as  tliat  of 
executor,  with  regard  to  the  burial,  discharging  funeral  ex- 
penses, and  payment  of  the  debts,  Ac.  of  the  deceased ; 
but  as  this  power  is  communicated  by  aclministnitiou,  he 
can  do  nothiiig  before  that  is  granted. 

ADMINISTRATORSHIP,  s.  the  office  of  administrator. 

ADMIN ISTOATRIX,  s.  [Lat.]  a  female  who  has  tire 
goods  and  chattels  of  a  person  dying  intestate  committed  to 
her  charge. 

A'DMIRABLE,  a.  \admirabHis,  Lat.]  worthy  of  admira- 
tion. 

A'DMIRABLY,  ad.  so  as  to  raise  wonder  ;  in  an  admira- 
ble manner. 

A'DMIRAL,  s.  [amiral,  Fr.]  an  officer  who  has  the  chief 
command  of  a  fleet.  According  toDu  Cange,  the  Silicians 
were  the  first,  and  the  Genoese  the  next,  who  gave  this 
name  to  the  commander  of  their  naval  forces.  The  first 
mention  of  this  name  among  us  was  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
I.  Lord  high-admiral,  one  invested  with  power  to  deter- 
mine by  himself  or  deputies,  all  crimes  committed  on  the 
sea  and  its  coasts.  James,  duke  of  York,  and  afterwards 
king,  bore  this  office  ;  but  at  present  it  is  divided  amoiig 
several  persons  who  are  styled  lord's  commissioners  mf  the 
admiralty.  Under  the  admiral  is  a  rear-admiral,  who  com- 
mands a  third  squadron  of  men  of  war,  and  carries  his  flag, 
with  the  arms  of  his  country,  in  the  mizzen-top  of  his  ship ; 
anol  a-  vice-admiral,  who  cominands  the  second  squadron, 
and  carries  his  flag  on  the  ships  fore-top.  Vice-admiral, 
also  denotes  one  who  is  invested  with  the  jurisdiction  of 
an  admiral  within  a  certain  county  or  district  upon  the  sea- 
coast  ;  who  is  to  aid  and  assist  persons  that  are  shipwrecked 
within  his  jurisdiction,  and  to  save  and  secure  their  goods. 
They  are  authorized  to  hear  and  determine  disputes  relat- 
ing to  maritime  affairs  arising  within  their  limits;  but  an 
appeal  lies  from  their  sentence  to  the  admiralty-court  in 
London.  There  are  upwardsof  twenty  such  vice-admirals 
in  Great  Britain. 

A'DMIRALSHIP, .».  the  office  of  an  admiral. 

A'DMIRALTY,  s.  [amiraulti,  Fr.]  the  office  or  power  of 
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the  lord  hish  admiral,  or  lords  commissioners.  It  usually 
consists  uf  a  first  ciuumissioner,  who  presides  at  the  board, 
ami  six  otirers,  which  take  place  in  the  order  their  names 
are  set  down  in  tlie  commission.  They  have  the  chief  di^- 
rectioniff  the  att'airs  of  tlienavy  ;  tlieir jurisdiction  is  over 
Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Wales,  and  tlie  (loniinions  and  isles 
theVeto  b'clontfin^.  All  warrants  for  building  and  providing 
ghips  witli  warlike  stores,  are  signed  by  them.  Court  <^' 
Admiralttf,  is  a  sovereign  court  held  by  the  lord  high 
adluiral,  or  commissioners  of  the  admiralty ;  and  has  cog- 
nizance in  all  maritime  atiairs,  civil  as  well  as  criminal.  All 
crimes  comraited  on  the  high  seas,  or  in  great  rivers,  be- 
low the  bridge  next  the  sea,  are  cognizable  in  this  court 
only,  which,  by  statute,  is  obliged  to  tr\-  the  sanie  by  judge 
and  jury.  Civil  actions  are  determined  according  to  civil 
law,  because  the  sea  is  without  the  jurisdiction  of  the  com- 
mon law.  Under  this  court  is  also  a  court  of  equity,  for 
determining  diirereuccs  among  merchants.  The  Comt  of 
Admimitu  was  first  erected  by  tiug  Edward  111. 

A'DMIRAL^TY  ISLANDS,  a  cluster  of  islands  to  the  N. 
of  New  Britain,  and  nearly  in  parellel  VV.  from  New  Ireland, 
They  are  between  20  and  30  ni  number,  imd  were  first  dis- 
covered by  captain  Cartaret.  He  describes  them  as  clothed 
with  a  beautiful  verdure  of  lofty  luxuriant  woods,  inter- 
spersed with  spots  that  have  been  cleared  for  plantations 
witli  groves  of  cocoa-uut  trees  and  houses  of  the  natives, 
who  appeared  to  be  very  numerous.  The  largest  of  the 
islands  is  about  18  leagueii  long,  in  the  direction  of  E.  and  W. 
The  inhabitants  are  a  fierce  intractable  people,  going  quite 
naked,  except  that  they  have  shells  ora  tneir  legs  and  arms, 
by  way  of  ornament.  They  are  of  a  dark  coiiper-colour, 
nearly  black,  with  woolly  heads,  which  tliey  profusely  pow- 
der ;  they  also  paint  tlieir  cheeks  with  white  streaks.  Lat. 
aborit  2.  S.  and  Ion.  from  140.  to  152.  E. 

ADMIRATION,  s.  [admirativ,  Lat.]  a  passion  excited, 
when  we  discover  a  great  excellence  in  an  object.  In  such 
a  manner  as  to  excite  wonder.  Surprise,  including  the  se- 
condary idea  of  something  culpable.  In  grammar,  a  point 
or  stop,  which  denotes  that  the  sentence  before  it  implies 
wonder  or  astonishment ;  marked  thus  ( ! ) 

To  ADMIRE,  V.  a.  [admiror,  Lat.]  to  look  upon  with 
some  wonder,  including  esteem  ;  and  arising  from  the  dis- 
cover^'of  unexpected  and  inexhausted  excellence. 

ADMI'RED,  part,  that  occasions  great  surprise  and  as- 
tonishment. 

ApMI'RER,  s.  the  person  who  feels  the  passion  of  ad- 
miration arising  at  tlie  si<;ht,  or  contemplation  of  any  thing 
surprisingly  excellent.  He  who  wonders,  or  regards  witli 
admiration. 

ADMIRINGLY,  nd.  with  adniirslion. 

AD.MI'SSIBLE,  «.  [from  admitto,  Lat.]  that  may  be 
granted  or  admitted. 

ADMISSION,  s.  [from  adniMo,  Lat.]  liberty  or  per- 
mission of  entering.  Access  or  liberty  of  approaching.  A 
power  of  entering.  Tlie  granting  a  proposition  not  fully 
proved.  In  law,  is  when  the  bishop,  after  examination, 
allows  a  priest  to  enter  into  a  benefice  to  which  he  is  pre- 
sented, saying,  Admitto  te  hahilem  :  "  I  admit  you  as  a  per- 
son properlyqualified." 

To  ADJli'T,  V.  a.  [admitto,  Lat.]  to  grant  access  to.  To 
permit  or  suffer  a  person  to  enter  upon  an  office.  To  gnint, 
in  a  general  sense  ;  to  allow. 

ADMl'TTABLE,  «.  that  may  be  admitted,  applied  both 
to  persons  and  things. 

ADMITFANCE,  .».  a  permission  of  a  person  to  take 
and  exercise  tlie  functions  of  any  oflice.  Access,  passage, 
or  power  of  entering.  A  prerogative,  or  riglit  of  finding  a 
ready  access  to  the  great.  The  acceding  to,  granting,  or 
concession  of,  any  position. 

To  ADMra,  t'.  a.  [admisceo,  Lat]  to  join  to,  or  mingle 
with  scyiiething  else. 

ADMl'XTION,  s.  the  joining,  blending,  or  incorpo- 
rauug  one  body  or  fluid  with  another  by  mixing. 
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'  ADMl'Xl'URE,  *.  the  blending  or  minglti^  one  body 
with  another. 

To  ADMO'NISII,  V.  «.  [admoiteo,  Lat.]  to  exhort,  to  giw 
advice,  with  the  preposition  tigaiinf.  To  repjove ;  to  give 
a  person  a  hint ;  to  warn  ;  to  put  in  mind  of*a  fault. 

ADMO'NISHER,  s.  the  jterson  who  reminds  another  of 
his  duty,  and  reproves  him  for  his  faults. 

ADJViO'NISHMENT,  *.  iidnionitir>ii ;  notice  of  faults  or 
duties. 

ADMONITION,  s.  ladmonitio,  Lat.]  a  hint  of  duty.  A 
reminding  a  person  of  liis  duty,  or  reproof  for  the  neglect 
of  it.  In  the  ancient  ciiurch,  this  was  a  part  of  «liscipline 
which  preceded,  and  often  prevented  excommunication.     *  ■ 

ADMONITION  Ell,  s.  a  general  adviser.  A  ludicvou* 
term. 

ADMONITORY,  a.  [admonitoriiis,  Lat.]  that  exhorts  and 
excites  us  to  the  performance  of  a  duty. 
■    To  ADMOTE,  v.  a.  {adtiuweo,  Lat.]  to  move  towards,  to 
approach,  or  brin^  nearer  to.    Not  in  use. 

ADO',  s.  ditficulty,  when  following mucA.  ,With  the  pre- 
position about,  busUe,  noise,  or  tumult.  With  the  wor.d» 
e^-eat  or  msre,  it  signifies  a  great  appearance  or  show  of 
business  than  what  is  real,  and  is  taken  in  a  ludicrous  sense. 

ADOLESCENCE,  or  ADOLE'SCENCY,  s.  [adolescci- 
ti«,  Lat.]  the  state  of  a  growing  youth,  commencing  from 
his  infancy,  and  ending  at  its  lull  growth  :  and  lasting  as 
long  as  the  fibres  continue  to  increase  in  dimensions  er 
firmness :  commonly  computed  to  be  between  16  ano  25, 
if  not  30  years  of  age.  The  Romans  computed  it  from  Jt 
to  2.5  in  males,  and  to  21  in  females. 

ADO'NAI,  one  of  the  names  of  the  Supreme  Being  ni 
the  scriptures.  The  Jews  read  Adonai  in  place  of  Jeho- 
vah, wherever  thev  meet  with  it. 

ADO  NIS  FLOVVER,  *.  a  plant,  the  same  with  the  red 
morocco,  or  red  niaithes. 

To  ADO'Fr,  V.  a.  [adopts,  Lat.]  to  substitute  another 
person's  son  instead  ct  one's  own,  and  make  him  capable 
of  inheriting,  as  if  so  by  nature.  To  acquire,  in  opposition 
to  what  is  inherent  by  nature.  To  rely  or  confide  in,  and 
make  use  of  as  if  our  own.  t 

ADOPTER,  s.  he  who  gives  some  one  by  choice  the  right- 
of  a  sou. 

ADOPTION, s.  [adoptio,  Lat.]  the  act  by  which  a  person 
takes  the  child  of  another  for  his  own  son.  In  theology, 
an  act  of  God's  grace,  whereby  those  w  lio  are  regenerated 
are  admitted  into  his  kingdom  and  family. 

ADOPTIVE,  a.  [adirpiii-ut,  Lat.]  that  i.s  adopted,  in 
opposition  to  a  son  by  procreation. 

ADO'RABLE,  o.  [adorable,  Fr.]  that  ought  to  be  adored  ; 
worthy  of  divine  honours. 

ADb'RABLENESS,  *.  tlie  quality  vvlfili  renders  a  being 
worthy  of  divine  honours. 

ADO'RABLY,  atl.  in  a  manner  wortliy  of  divine  worship., 

ADORATION,  J.  [«rfo?o(«>,  Lat.]  the  act  of woi^hipping, 
including  in  it  reverence,  esteem,  and  love.  The  external' 
act  of  homage  paid  to  God,  distinguished  from  mental  wcr^ 
ship.    The  act  of  prostration  in  honour  of  eastern  nioiurchs. 

To  ADO'RE,  f.  a.  [adaro,  Lat.]  to  reverence,  to  honour 
with  divine  worship.  To  pay  a  high  degree  of  regard,  rcr 
Terence,  esteem,  and  homage.  . 

ADO'RER,  1.  one  who  pays  divine  honours  to  the  Deity. 
One  who  has  a  greaf  and  reverential. regard.  In  common 
conversation,  a  lover,  who  almost  idolizes  the  object  of  hi* 
aftections. 

To  ADO'RN,  V.  a.  [adonio,  Lat.]  to  set  off'  with  _dress, 
to  deck  with  ornaments.  To  convey  splendour,  or  pomp. 
To  be  embellished  or  graced  witli  oratorj'  and  elegance  of 
language. 

ADO'RNMENT,  s.  tlie  advantage  of  oinai?ie.nt,  applied 
both  to  dress  and  the  faculties  of  the  mind. 

ADOWN,  P>'fV-  towards  the  ground,  downwards,  or  down. 

A'DR.AGANTH,  s.  in  medicine,  gum  dragon.  It  di.v 
tils  by  incision  from  the  trunk  or  great  roots  of  a  piunt, 
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which  is  small  and  tBorav)  with  thiii  slender  leaves,  and 
trows  in  several  parts  of  the  Levant.  The  gum  is  of  dif- 
ferent colours,  as  white,  red,  and  l)lack.  It  must  be  chosen 
clear,  smooth,  and  twisting.  It  is  of  great  use  in  niedicine. 
Sitinners  and  curriers  use  great  ([uantities  of  it  in  preparing 
their  leafHer,  and  prefer  the  red  aiid  black,  though  all  others 
use  the  white  or  grey. 

A  DRE'AD,  ad.  in  a  state  of  fear. 

A'DRIANOPLE,  a  considerable  city  of  Romania,  and 
the  see  of  au  archbishop,  under  the  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople. It  is  about  7  or  8  miles  in  circumference,  including 
the  old  city  and  some  gardetis.  The  houses  are  low, 
mostly  built  of  inud  and  clay,  and  some  of  brick  ;  and  the 
streets  are  exceedingly  dirty.  The  public  buildings  are 
tJie  nios(|uf  s,  aiul  a  beautiful  bazar,  or  exehaii'je,  called 
Ali  Bassa,  which  is  a  vast  arched  building,  with  6  gates, 
and  SG5  rich  well  furnished  shops,  extending  half  a  mile 
in  length,  and  kept  by  Turks,  Greeks,  Armenians,  and 
Jews.  The  inhabitants  are  estimated  at  about  100,000. 
Adrianople  is  pleasantly  jfituated  on  a  beautiful  plain,  and 
is  watered  with  three  rivers,  the  largest  of  which,  called  the 
Mariza,  is  navigable.  It  is  115  miles  N.  W.  of  Constanti- 
nople. Lat.  41.  45.  N.  Ion.  26.  27.  E. 

ADRI'FT,  lul.  \adrifan.  Sax.]  driven  at  the  pleasure  of 
a  torrent.  In  a  figurative  sense,  at  raadom,  witliout  re- 
straint, or  following  the  first  impulse. 

ADRO'IT,  a.  [Fr.] dexterous  ;  active;  skilful. 

ADRO'ITNESS,  s.  dexterity ;  readiness,  activity  ;  assi- 
duity. Johnson  obsenres,  that  neither  this  nor  the  preced- 
ing word  seem  to  be  perfectly  naturalized. 

ADRY',  ad.  in  want  of  drink  ;  thirsty. 

ADSCITITIOUS,  a.  [adscititius.  Lit.]  taken  in  to  sup- 
ply or  complete ;  added  unnecessarily.  Spurious ;  interpo- 
lated, 'ind  not  genuine  ;  borrowed  or  counterfeit. 

ADSTRI'CTlON,  s.[iuhtrictio,  Lat.]  the  act  of  binding 
together ;  contracting  into  a  ksser  compass ;  applied  to  me- 
dicines which  have  the  power  of  contracting  the  parts. 

To  ADVA'NCE,  v.  a.  [avancer,  Fr.]  to  bring  forward, 
with  relation  to  place.  To  raise  to  a  higher  post ;  to  pre- 
fer. To  exalt,  by  improvement.  To  adorn,  heighten,  to 
communicate  honour.  To  hasten  the  growth,  applied  to 
vegctnbles.  To  prooose  :  to  offer  to  the  public  ;  to  pro- 
duce. In  a. mercantile  sense  to  pay  the  charges  of  an 
undertaking-  before  the  time  of  reimbursement  arrives.  To 
give  or  lend  a  person  money  or  commodities,  before  he  be- 
gins the  business  which  is  to  reimburse  it. 

ADVA'NCE,  s.  the  act  of  coming  I'orvvards ;  to  approach. 
Gradation,  or  gradual  increase.  Raising  to  a  higher  de- 
gree of  dignity  or  perfection.  Adeance  guard,  is  the  first 
line  of  an  army  in  battle  array  next  to  the  enemy. 

ADVA'NCEMENT,  s.  the  act  of  gaining  ground,  pro- 
gress. Promotion  to  a  higher  station  ;  preferment.  Rais- 
ing to  a  greater  pitch  of  perfection  ;  improvement. 

ADVA'NCER,  s.  he  that  promotes  or  forwards.  Among 
sportsmen,  one  of  the  starts  or  branches  of  a  buck's  attire, 
between  the  back  antler  and  the  palm. 

ADVA'NTAGE,  s.  [nvaiUnge,  Fr.]  used  with  of  or  oye)- 
before  the  person,  the  better  of  a  person,  or  superiority. 
Used  with  make,  take,  or  get,  it  implies  superiority  acquired 
by  stratagem  or  cunning.  A  favourable  opportunity.  In 
mercantile  affairs,  a  premium,  or  profit,  greater  than  what 
can  be  obtained  by  law. 

To  ADVA'NTAGE,  ».  a.  to  benefit.  To  improve,  pro- 
mote, or  forward.    To  acquire  profit ;  to  profit. 

ADVA'NTAGED,  a.  possessed  of  advantages ;  commo- 
diouslv  situate  or  disposed. 

ADVANTA'GEOLIS,  «.  that  conduces  to  profit..  Use- 
ful, or  serviceable. 

ADVANTA'QEOUSLY,  ad.  in  a  manner  conducing  to 
convenience  or  profit. 

ADVAN'TA'GEOUSNESS,  s.  service  or  convenience. 

To  ADVE'NR,  1'.  a.  ^advenio,  Lat.]  to  become  a  part  of 
a  thing,  including  the  idea  of  somethiiig  superadded,  and 
not  essential. 
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ADVE'NIENT,  part,  [advcmens,  Llit.]  advemng ;  'com' 
ing  from  outward  causes ;  superadded. "" 

.A'DVENT,  *.  {adventKs,  l.at.]  signifies  comtTig,  particu- 
larly the  coming  ot  Christ,  and  in  the  calendar  denotes  the 
time  immediately  preceding  Christmas,  or  the  nativity  of 
our  Saviour.  It  includes  four  SumJays  or  weeks,  wliich  be- 
gin either  on  St.  Andrew's  day,  if  it  be  Sunday,  or  on  the 
nearest  one  before  or  after  it.  During  atlvent,  and  to  the 
end  of  the  octaves  of  epiphany,  the  solemnizing  of  marriage 
is  forbid  without  a  special  licence. 

ADVE'NTIVE,  a.  [from  adeemo,  Lat.J  that  is  acquired, 
in  opposition  to  natural. 

ADVENTI"riOUS,  a.  [adoentitivs,  Lat.]  that  is  super- 
added or  acquired,  in  opposition  to  naturah  That  is  not 
of  the  same  nature.    Additional,  or  increased. 

ADVE'NTUAL,  a.  relating  to  the  season  of  advent. 

ADVE'NTURE,  t.  [aventure,  Fr.]  an  incident  which  is 
not  under  our  direction;  a  hazard.  Hazarding  all  dangers. 
An  incident  or  occurrence.  In  commerce,  a  parcel  of  goods, 
sent  by  sea,  at  a  persons  own  risque,  to  foreign  parts.  Bill 
if  adventure,  in  the  mercantile  way,  is  a  bill  or  writing  sign- 
ed by  a  merchant,  testif^iig  that  the  goods  mentioned  in  it 
to  be  shipped  on  board  such  a  vessel,  belong  to  another  per- 
son who  is  to  run  the  hazard  ;  the  merchant  being  onxy  to 
account  for  the  produce  of  them,  be  it  more  or  less. 

To  ADVE'N'I'UIIE,  v.  n.  to  stand  the  chance;  to  run 
the  risque.     In  an  active  senie,  to  endanger. 

ADVE'NTURE!?,  s.  [aKeiituriei;  Fr.J  one  who  secKs  oc- 
casions of  hazard  ;  one  who  exposes  himself  to  danger  ;  a 
knight  errant. 

ADVE'NITIROUS,  a,  that  is  ready  to  expose  himself  to 
the  greatest  dangers. 

ADVENTUROUSLY,  ad.  in  a  hazardous,  daring,  and 
bold  manner. 

A'DVERB,  s.  [adverbium,  Lat.]  is  a  word  joined  to  verbs, 
to  express  the  manner,  time,  A-c.  of  an  action;  as,  hefnvght 
bravely  ;  here  braveli/  is  au  adverb.  Adverbs"  arc  likewise 
added  to  nouns,  and  even  toother  adverbs,  in  order  to  mo- 
dify or  ascertain  their  meaning.  Thus,  lie  did  the  lutinett 
extremely  well  :  the  word  well  qualifies  the  action  of  doing, 
and  the  word  extremely  does  the  same  in  regard  to  well. 

ADVE'RBIAL,  a.  ladverbiatis,  Lat.]  that  is  used  in  the 
sense  of  an  adverb. 

ADVE'BIALLY,  ad.  [adtei-bialitir,  Lat.]  like,  or  in  the 
manner  of,  an  adverb. 

ADVERSA11L4,  s.  [Lat.]  a  sort  of  common  place  book, 
used  by  students,  to  enter  any  remarkable  observation  or 
occurreiK-e  they  meet  with  in  reading  or  conversation. 

A'DVERSARY,  *.  [adtersarius,  Lat.]  one  who  sets  him- 
self in  opposition  to  another.  Au  enemy,  or  one  who  seeks 
to  do  another  an  injury. 

ADVE'RSATIVE,  «.  [adversaiiviis,  Lat.]  a  word  which 
makes  some  opposition  or  variety.  In  giainmar,  it  ex- 
presses some  difference  between  what  goes  before  and  what 
follows ;  as  in  the  phrase,  he  Imes  monei/_  but  takes  no  paint 
to  get  it,  the  word  but  is  an  adversative  conjunction. 

A'DVERSE,  a.  [advems,  Lat.]  contrary.  Acting  in  op- 
posite directions.  Figuratively,  contrary  to  the  wish  or 
desire.  Applied  to  condition,  unsuccessful ;  calamitous,  in 
opposition  to  V)rosperous. 

A'DVERSELY,  or  A'DVERSLY,  ad.  in  an  adverse  or 
unhappy  manner  ;  disagreeably. 

ADViE'RSITY,  s.  [adiersitas,  Lat.]  a  state  which  is  op- 
posite to  our  wishes,  and  the  cause  of  sorrow. 

To  ADVE'RT,  v.  n.  [adverto,  Lat.l  to  take  notice  of ; 
to  regard,  observe,  to  attend  to;  with  the  participle  to  before 
the  ooiect. 

ADVERTENCE,  or  ADVE'RTENCY,  s.  attention  to  ; 
regard  to  ;  consideration  of ;  heedftilness. 

To  ADVERTI'SE,  {advertize)  v.  a.  [advertir,  Fr.  now 
accented  on  the  last,  but  by  Shakespeare  on  the  second  sy«« 
lablc]  to  determine  a  thing  in  suspense.  To  give  a  persoa 
notice  or  information.  'lo  publish  a  thing  lost,  found,  or 
wanted,    in    the  _  newspapers,   or  by   hand-bills,   with  a 
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description  of  its  peculiarities ;  now  practised  instead  of 
crvinjj  it. 

■advertisement,  (advertizement,  acceuted  some- 
tiuiet  oQ  tlie  second  syllable)  s.  [adfirlisscment,  Fr.]  adnioni- 
Jion  ;  instruction;  advice.  Publication,  a  notice  of  a  tliiuj; 
ilia  newspaper;  or  an  article,  containiuj;  the  description  of 
a  thin;;  Inst. 

ADV1:RTI'SER,  ^advcrtiztr)t.  he  that  brings  or  Rives 
intelligence  or  iaforniation.  The  paper  which  contains  ad- 
vertisenienls. 

ADyERTI'SING,  or  ADVERTISING,  {advert'izins)  V't. 
active  iu  giving  intelligence,  advice,  or  admonition. 

ADVrCI:^,  s.  [avis,  Vr.]  opinion  or  counsel ;  instruction  ; 
the  result  of  judicious  reflection  ;  prudence,  or  discretion. 
Followed  l)v  the  participle  wM,  consultation,  deliberation. 
Used  with  the  word  receive  or  /lave,  information,  news,  or 
intelligence. 

ADVISABLE, (ffrf«(zoife)  a.  that  may,  or  is  fit  to  be 
advised ;  prudent. 

ADVI'SARLENESS,  (rt-Trirnl/enm)  *.  the  quality  which 
renders  a  thin^proper  to  be  advised  ;  titness  ;  propriety. 

To^  ADVrSE,  {acliizc)  V.  (I.  [aviso;  Fr.]  to  rocouuiuuid 
a  thing  as  useful.  To  give  a  person  an  idea  or  hint  of; 
10  remind.  To  inform,  or  give  intelligence  of  an  action 
transacted  at  a  distance. 

To  ADVTSE,  {advirr)  v.  n.  [adviser,  Fr.]  used  with  the 
particle  mth  before  flic  person,  to  consult.  To  consider  ; 
to  examine ;  to  give  one's  opinion. 

ADVrSED,  (advized)  part,  deliberate  ;  guided  by  pru- 
dence after  a  due  examination  of  the  nature  and  couse- 
quences.    Done  on  viurpose. 

ADVTSEDLY,  (advizcdly)  ad.  in  a  deliberate  manner  ; 
with  due  consideration;  prudently.  With  any  peculiar  de- 
sign ;  on  purpose. 

ADVI'SEDNESS,  (advizedncss)  s.  a  slate  wherein  a  per- 
son has  taken  the  advice  and  counsel  of  others ;  deliberation, 
caution. 

ADVISEMENT,  (advUement)  s.  [avizement,  Fr.]  advice. 
Of  counsel.    Prudence  and  circumspection. 

ADVI'SER,  (advizer)  s.  he  that  gives  advice,  or  counsel ; 
an  adviser,  or  coiuiscllor. 

ADULATION,  s.  [ad,daii„t>,  Lat.  I  the  act  of  bestowing 
more  praise  ujjon  a  person  than  is  due  ;  uicluding  in  it  too 
high  a  commendation  of  his  virtues  and  excellences,  and 
an  entire  neglect  of  his  defects. 

ADULATOR,  s.  [adulator,  Lat.]  a  flatterer  ;  one  who 
pays  a  higher  compliment  to  another  than  he  deserves. 

A'DULATOllY,  «.  [adulatorias,  Lat.]  iu  a  flattering  or 
coniplimental  manner. 

ADU'LT,  a.  [adidius,  Lat.]  gro\vn  Up;  arrived  to  the 
age  of  discretion. 

ADU'LT,  s.  one  who  is  arrived  at  the  years  of  manhood : 
in  civil  law,  a  youth  between  fourteen  and  twenty-five  years 
of  age. 

ADULTERANT,  s.  induUerans,  Lat.]  the  person  who 
is  guilty  of  adultery  ;  or  thing  which  debases  by  admixture. 

To  ADU'LERATE,  v.  a.  [ndultero,  Lat.]  to  violate  the 
bed  of  a  married  person  by  unlawful  knowledge.  To  cor- 
rupt or  debase  bv  some  foreign  mixture. 

ADU'LTERATE,  «.  flowing  from,  or  owing  to  the  crime 
of  adultery.  Counterfeit;  though  resembling  iii  appearance, 
yetiufcrior  in  value.     Debasecl  by  mixture. 

ADU'LTERATENESS,  s.  the"  quality  or  state  of  being 
adulterate ;  counfcrfeit.,>, 

ADULTERATION,*,  [adulteratin,  Lat.]  the  act  of  cor- 
rupting by  a  foreign  mixture  ;  or  endeavouring  to  make 
thmgs  to  pass  for  more  than  their  intruisic  value,  by  thoir 
resemblance  to  something  better. 

ADULTERER,  .v.  [adulter,  Lat.]  tlie  person  guilty  of 
lying  with  his  neighbour's  wife. 

AOU'LTERESS,  s.  a  woman  guilty  of  the  crime  of  vio- 
lating her  husband's  bed,  by  lying  with  another  man. 

ADULTERINE,  s.  [adulterine,  Fr.]  iu  canon  law,  a  child 
Dorii  of  an  adulteress. 


ADU'LTEROUS,  a.  [ad,dier,  Lat.]  guilty  of  adultery. 
Base  and  corrupted  ;  idolatrnus. 

ADU'LTERY,  s.  [fiilidtrrmm,  Lat.]  in  it's  primary  signi- 
fication, the  crime  ot  beuig  false  to  tlie  marriage  bed.  Fi- 
gurativelv,  idolatrv. 

To  ADUMBRATE,  v.  a.  [adnmbro,  Lat.]  to  shadow  ; 
to  give  a  slidit  resemblance  or  faint  likeness!,  alluding  to 
that  of  shadows,  with  respect  to  the  bodies  by  which  they 
are  formed. 

ADUMBRATION,  t.  the  act  »f  giving  a  slight  repre- 
sentation, or  illustration.  An  imperfect  resemblance,  like 
tliat  of  a  shadow.  A  faint  glinnnering,  a  distant  and  coji- 
fused  likeness.  In  heri;lilr\',  when  any  figure  in  a  coat  is  so 
obscured,  that  nothing  but  the  bare  profile,  or  outline,  is 
visible. 

ADL'NATION,  *.  [from  ad  and  «m«,  Lat]  nnion;  the 
junction  of  two  or  more  bodies. 

ADU'NCITY,  s.  [aduncitas,  Lat.]  crookedness  ;  flexure 
inward  ;  hooked  ness. 

ADU'NQUE,  a.  [adiivciis,  Lat.]  crooked. 

A'DVOCATE,  s.  [adruaitiis,  Lat.J  among  the  Romans,  a 
person  skilled  in  their  law,  and  who  undertook  the  defence 
of  causes  at  the  bar.  Advocate  h  stiW  used  in  countries  and 
courts  where  the  civil  law  obtains  for  those  wlio  jilead  and 
defend  the  causes  of  their  clients.  In  common  use  it  nieaui 
one  who  manages  the  cause  of  another,  or  answers  objec- 
tions brought  against  it.  In  these  senses  the  term  is  applied 
in  scripture  to  Christ.  In  Scotland  there  is  a  lord  Advocate, 
who  is  one  of  the  officers  of  state,  and  gives  his  advice  iu 
all  cases  about  makin",  or  executing  laws;  defends  the 
king's  right  in  all  public  meetings;  prosecutes  all  capital 
crimes  befVne  the  jiisticiany  ;  concurs  ni  all  pursuits  wherein 
the  king  has  interest;  and  is  at  hberty  to  plead  all  causes, 
unless  when  acting  as  an  ordinai-y  lord  of  sessions ;  in  which 
case  he  plead  only  the  king's  :  as  also  a  college  or  faculty  of 
advocates,  180  in  number,  who  are  appointed  to  plead  in  all 
actions  before  the  lords  of  session. 

ADVOCATION,  s.  the  office  of  an  advocate. 

ADVOWE',  s.  [advutii,  Fr.]  he  that  has  the  right  of  ad- 
vowson. 

ADVO'WSON,  or  ADVO'WZEN,  s.  a  right  to  present 
to  a  benefice,  iu  the  canon  law,  because  tiiose  who  had 
obtained  the  right  of  presenting  to  »  living  were  generally 
great  benefactors  to  it. 

To  ADU'RE,  V.  n.  [advra,  Lat.]  to  consume  by  fire. 

ADUST,  a.  [adustut,  Lat.]  Lurnt  up,  scorched,  and 
thereby  rendered  brittle.  Able  to  burn,  scorching  hot.  In 
medicine  and  philosophy,  those  humours  and  tlrat  habit  of 
body  which  arises  from  a  fermentation  of  choler  and  bile, 
and  betokens  warmth  of  temper ;  choleric. 

ADU'STED,  part,  [adiistiis,  Lat.]  burnt  or  set  on  fire. 
Warm,  with  respect  to  the  humours  of  the  body  or  temper. 

ADU'STIBLL,  «.  that  may  be  burnt  or  scorched  up. 

ADUSTION,  *.  the  act  of  burning  up,  or  dr>'ing.  Applied 
to  the  blood,  is  the  evaporating  its  most  subtile  particles  by 
heat,  and  leaving  the  grosser  as  half  parched.  In  physic, 
an  inflammation  about  the  brain  and  its  membranes,  attcnd- 
ded  with  a  hollowness  in  the  eyes,  a  pale  colour,  and  adrj'- 
ness  of  the  body. 

A'DY,  s.  the  palm-tree  of  the  island  of  St.  Thomas. 

ADZE,  or  A'DDICE,  s.  a  cutting  tool  of  the  axe  kind,  hav- 
ing its  blade  made  thin  and  arching,  and  its  edge  at  right  an- 
gles to  the  handle,  used  by  carpenters,  but  more  by  coopers, 
as  being  convenient  for  cutting  the  hollow  sides  ofljoards,  Ac. 

M,  a  diplithouff,  wherein  the  sound  of  the  A  is  vci-y  ob- 
scure, used  by  the  Romans  and  Saxons,  but  seems  now 
quite  out  of  vise  among  modern  writers,  being  changed  for 
the  simple  e,  as  in  cipuitar,  equiiwctial,  and  even  in  Eneas. 

/E'DILE,  s.  [adilis.  Lat.]  a  Roman  magiifrate,  deriving 
his  name  from  being  surveyor  of  the  buildings,  both  public 
and  private  ;  such  as  baths,  aqueducts,  briilges,  and  roads ; 
he  inspected  the  weights  and  measures,  took  cogni7anee 
of  disorderly  houses;  revised  all  plays  befoie  their  being 
exhibited  ;  had  the  care  of  the  acts  of  the  senate,  and 
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the   examination  of  all  Uooks  which  were  intended  for 

publication. 

M'GILOPS,  s.[Gt.  g(Mt-eyed,]that  animal  being  subject 
■to  tliis  aiJmeut  a  tumor  or  swelling  in  the  corner  of  the 
eve  next  the  nOse,  either  with  or  without  an  inflammation  : 
also  a  plant,  so  called  for  its  supposed  virtues  against  such 
a  distemper. 

^'CIS-,  s.  mythology,  the  name  given  to  the  shield  or 
buckter  of  Jupiter  or  Pallas.  It  derives  its  name  from  Ju- 
piter covering  his  shield  4v!i:li  the  skin  of  the  goat  Amaithea, 
wtikh  he  is  reported  to  have  sucked.  This  buckler  he 
afterwards  gave  to  Minerva,  whose  shield  is  called  by  this 
name. 

/EGYPTI.yCUM,  *.  a  corrosive  ointment,  of  which  there 
are  several  kinds. 

^T.NE'ID,  s.  the  name  of  Virgil's  celebrated  epic  poem, 
from  j5ineas  the  hero. 

vENI'GMA,  s.  [Gr.]  a  proposition  put  in  obscure,  and 
often  contradictory  terms,  in  order  to  exercise  the  sagacity 
of  a  person;  or  an  obscure  description  of  a  thing,  delivered 
in  such  term's  as  render  the  explication  diflicult,  and  the 
meaning  not  intelligible  at  first  sight. 

jEO'LIC,  or  jCO'LIAN,  a.  in  grammar,  one  of  the  five 
dialects  of  the  Greek  tongue.  It  was  first  used  in  Bceotia, 
whence  it  passed  into  J.olis,  and  was  that  which  Sappho 
and  Alcisiis  wrote  in.  JEolian  harp,  is  a  musical  instrument 
plaved  by  the  wind. 

jtOLI'PILE,  s.  in  hydraijlics,  an  instrument  used  to  de- 
monstrate the  possibility  of  converting  water  into  an  elastic 
vapour  by  heat.  It  consists  of  a  hollow  metalline  ball,  with 
a  slender  neck,  which  bein^  filled  with  water  and  exposed 
to  the  fire,  produces  a  vehement  blast  of  wind.  It  is  so 
called  from  reolus,  and  pila  a  ball. 

j'EO'UJS,  in  heathen  mytboh  gy    god  of  the  winds. 

JE'RA,s.  [Lat.]  in  chronoiogv,'  a  series  of  years,  com- 
mencingfrom  a  certain  fixed  point  of  time,  called  an  Epo- 
cha.  Thus  the  Christian "  jEra,  is  the  number  of  years 
computed  to  have  elapsed  since  the  birth  of  Christ.  It  is 
however  generally  admitted  by  chronologers  that  Christ 
was  born  four  years  before  its  commencement.  - 

AERIAL,  a.  [airiux,  Lat.]  consisting  of  air.  Produced  by 
the  air.  Inhabiting  the  air.  Placed  in  the  air  ;  lofty, 
high. 

j9^'RIA'NS,  ».  a  branch  of  the  sect  called  A  nans,  who 
added  some  peculiar  doctrines  of  their  own,  as  that  there  is 
no  difference  between  bishops  and  priests:  from  ^Erius,  an 
Armenian  priest,  in  the  fourth  centuri'. 

AE'RIE,  s.  [aire,  Fr.]  a  nest  appropriated  to  Hawks,  and 
other  binls  of  prev. 

.  ,T:'RIF0RM,  a.  found  in  the  state  of  the  air. 
.^Ht  GRAPHY,  s.  [aer  air,  and  ^rauho  to  ilescribe,  Gr.j 
a  description  of  the  air,  its  limitK,  dimensions,  properties, 
&c. 

iERO'LOGY,  s.  [aer  air,  and  logos  wisdom  or  discourse, 
Gr.]  the  science  which  teaches  the  nature  antl  properties  of 
the  air. 

jERO'MANCY,  *.  [from  aer  air,  and  manteia  divination, 
GrJ  the  art  of  divining  by  the  air. 

jf.RO'MATRY,  s.  [from  aer  air,  and  mirtreo  to  measure, 
Gr.]  the  art  of  measuring  the  air,  comprehending  the  laws 
ef  motion,  gravitation,  pressure,  elsSticfijV  rarefaction, 
tondensation,  tkc.    See  Pneumatics. 

jE'.RONAUT,  .!.  [from  air  air,  and  naiaes  a  sailor,  Gr.]  a 
person  who  ascends  in  and  guides  an  air  balloon. 

jEROSCOPY,  s.  [from  aer  air,  and  th»pco  fo  observe,  Gr.] 
the  observation  oPthe  air. 

AER0STA|TI0N,  ».[nfr  and  statin,  Lat.]  a  new  science, 
signifying  atrial  navigation.  "The  machines  employed  are 
called  aerostats,  or  aerostatic  machines,  and  from  their  glo- 
bular shape  air-balloons.  Some  hints  respecting  such  ma- 
chines o"ccHr  in  ancient  authors  ;  but  t!ie  science  was  an- 
nounced in  France,  in  1782,  by  two 'brothers,  John  and  Ste- 
pjien  Montgolfier,  who  were  successful  Jin  sending  up  silk 
Lags,  fillerd  with  rarefied  air,  and  afterv-ards  larger  balloons 
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were  constrnctcvl,  by  which  sundry  p^rsonj,  both  in  France, 
l'2ngland,  and  other  countries,  nave  made  aerial  excursions. 
These  last-mentioned  balloons  were  filled  with  inflammable 
air,  as  being  considerably  lighter  than  heated  atmospheric 
air.  During  the  wars  in  Germany,  the  Freneh  generals  sent 
up  balloons  of  observation  ;  but'in  sbiy  other  respect  this 
invention  has  hitherto  contributed  only  to  the  amusement 
of  the  spectators,  and  the  profit  of  the  adventurers. 

MRU  GINOUS,  a.  [from  arvgo,  Lat.]  re.semblii^  or  be- 
longing to  the  rust  of  copper.  Applied  to  colour,  it  is  by 
some  described  as  a  green,  and  by  otlicrs  as  a  brown. 

iERU'GO,  s.  [Lat.]  rust,  particularly  that  of  copper  ; 
verdigrease. 

jIl'STUARY,  s.  [<Fst\iarium,  Lat.]  in  pharmacy,"  a  vapour 
bath.  In  geography,  an  arm  of  the  sea,  which  runs  a  good 
wav  within  land  ;  as  the  Bristol  Channel. 

A'THER,  i.  [(Jr.]  in  physics,  a  thin  subtile  matter,  finer 
and  rarer  than  air,  commencing  from  the  limits  of  our  at- 
mosphere, and  expanded  through  all  (he  regions  of  space. 
In  cliemistrv,  the  lightest,  most  volatile,  and  most  inflam- 
matory of  all  liquids  ;  producea  by  the  distillation  of  acids 
witli  rectified  spirit  of  wine. 

^THE'RIAL,  n.  [athcrins,  Lat.]  formed  of  aether;  celes- 
tial, heavenly.  JEthrrial  space,  or  rr^on,  is  that  space  in  the 
heavens  where  the  pure  unmixed  a-tlier  is  supposed  to  be 
found;  and  figuratively  is  used  ior  hcarenlt/.  yStlm-ial  oil, 
in  chemistry,  named  likewise  e««e?i«ia?,  is  a  ifiKe,  subtile,  es- 
sential oil,_  approaching  nearly  to  the  nature  of  a  spirit. 
The  pure  liquor,  which  rises  next  after  the  spirit,  in  distil- 
ling turpentine,  is  termed  the  tpt/iej-ial  oi\  of  turpentine. 

j£'THIOPS-M'INERAL,  s.  [a  compound  word,  deriving 
its  name  from  its  colour,  which  is  black,  I'lid  supposed  to 
resemble  the  complexion  of  the  Ethiopians]  in  pharmacy,  a- 
preparation  of  equal  quantitie.s  of  quicksilver  and  flour  of 
brimstone,  ground  in  a  stone  or  iron  mortar,  till  they  be- 
come black,  and  no  particles  of  quicksilver  remain  visi- 
ble. 

iETITES,  or  eagle-stone,  a  flinty  or  crustated  stone,  hol- 
low within,  and  containing  a  substance  which  shakes  when 
it  is  rattled.  It  was  formerly  used  for  magical  purposes, 
and  was  believed  to  be  found  in  an  eagle's  nest. 

jETNA,  now  Monte  Gibe  1.1,0  ;  a  volcano  or  burning 
mountain  of  Sicily,  situated  in  Ion.  13.  0.  E.  Lat.  38.  0.  >l. 
This  mountain,  renowned  from  the  earliest  ages  for  its  mag- 
nitude and  terrible  eruptions,  is  on  the  eastern  coast,  near 
Catania,  in  an  extensive  plain,  called  Val  Denioni,  from  its 
being  the  supposed  habitation  of  devils,  who,  in  this  moun- 
tain, torment  tlie  spirits  of  the  damned.  According  to 
Mr.  Brydone  its  height  is  12,000  feet.  Faujas  de  St.  Fond 
states  it  at.lO,rt.3r>,  and  its  circumference  at  the  base  is  180 
miles.  Over  its  sides  are  77  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  the 
number  of  the  inhabitants  of  which  is  about  116,000.  The 
distance  from  Catania  to  its  summit  is  about  30  miles.  At 
the  very  top  it  is  perpetually  covered  with  snow  ;  which  is 
an  article  so  necessary  in  thfs  hot  climate,  that  the  bishop's 
revenues  arise  from  the  sale  of  Mount , "Etna's  snow  ;  and  ne 
is  said  to  draw  lOOOl.  a  year  from  one  small  portion  lying  on 
the  north  side  of  the  mountain.  In  the  dreadful  eruption 
of /Etna,*in  1669,  the  lava,  or  fiery  stream,  was  not  less  than 
14  miles  long,  and  in  manv  places  six  in  breadth ;  and  in  its 
course  destroyed  the  habitations  of  ,10,000  persons.  Tlie 
two  last  great  eruptions  happened  in  July  and  October, 
1787  ;  in  the  latter  the  lava  issued  to  the  distance  of  three 
miles,  in  a  stream  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad,  and  from  five 
to  eighteen  feet  deep. 

AFAR,  ad.  at  a  distance.  Figuratively,  foreign  or 
strange.     Distant,  in  opposition  to  intimate  friendship. 

•AFFABILITY,  s.  [affabilitas,  Lat.]  a  quality  which  ren- 
ders a  person  easy  to  be  spoken  to  ;  including  modesty, 
good-nature,  and  condescension  ;  generally  applied  to.  su- 
periorr.. 

AT  FABLE,  a.  [affahiVs,  Lat.]  easy  to  be  spoken  te,  on 
account  of  complaisance,  good-nature  and  condescend 
sion. 
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AFFABLENESS,  I.  courteousness ;  civil  and  complaj- 
»ant  behavKjur.    See  Affabii.ITY. 

A'FFARLY,  ad.  in  an  afiable  manner ;  courteously ; 
eivilU\ 

AFFAI'R,  *.  faiWiiVe,  Fr.]  something  done,  or  to  be  done. 
Employment.  The  concerns  and  transactions  of  a  nation. 
Circuntstancen,  or  the  condition  of  a  person.    Business. 

To  AFFE'CT,  e.  a.[afficio,  Lat.J  to  produce  an  eftcct;  to 
cause,  used  with  tlie  particle  mth.  To  act  upon.  To  ex- 
cite^  stir  up,  or  work  upon  the  passions.  To  aim  at,  to  en- 
deavour after,  appliied  to  persons.  To  have  a  tendency  ; 
to  assume  ;  to  trnd  to.  To  be  fond  of,  or  long  for.  To 
assume  a  character  not  real,  or  natural,  and  to  support  it 
iu  an  aukward  manner. 

AFFECTATION,  s.  Uffectatio,  Lat.]  an  artful  or  hypo- 
critical assuming  of  a  character,  or  appe?rance,  which  is 
not  our  own,  and  to  which  we  have  no  claim. 

AFjFE'CTED,;xHt.  havinjf  the  aftections  excited.  To  be 
peculiarly  fond  of.  Disposed,  with  the  word  ill.  Person- 
ated, or  appearing  unnatural. 

AFFE'CTEDLY,  tul.  in  a  manner  which  has  more  of 
appearance  than  reality. 

AFFE'CTEDNESS,  s.  the  quality  of  assuming  an  unna 
tural  or  false  appearance.  Distinguished  from  hypocrisy 
by  its  object;  that  being  religion,  and  this  politeness, 
grandeur,  learning,  A-c. 

AFFECTION,  s.  \affeotio,  Lat  J  state  of  being  affected, 
or  wrought  upon  by  any  cause.  Pasjions  in  general.  Love, 
fondness,  regard,  or  good-will.  Zeal ;  a  desire  of  obtaining. 
In  logic,  an  attribute  peculiar  to  some  subject,  and  arising 
from  the  very  idea  or  essence  of  it;  styled  by  the  school- 
men,  paoprium  qunrto  modo.  Affections  of  the  bodi/,  in  phy- 
sics, are  certain  modifications  occasioned  by  motion.  In 
medicine,  it  implies  a  morbid  or  preternatural  state  of  the 
body,  or  some  of  its  parts. 

AEFE'CTIONATE,  o.  [afeetionm,  Fr.]  zealous,  or  a 
strong  and  iongin°;  desire  ;  warm.  .Strongly  inchned,  or 
disposed  to.  Fond,  tender,  with  all  the  glowiugs  of  pater- 
nal love. 

AFFECTIONATELY,  ad.  in  an  affectionate,  fond,  en- 
dearinz,  and  benevolent  manner. 

AFFE'CTIONATENESS,  s.  the  quality  or  state  of  exer- 
cising the  social,  benevolent,  kind,  and  endearing  passions. 

AFFE'CTIONED,  a.  full  oi"  affectation,  conceited,  af- 
fected ;  mentally  disposed. 

AFFECTIVE,  a.  that  acts  upon,  or  excites  a  disagreea- 
ble or  painful  sensation. 

.OFFERORS,  or  AFFEETIORS,  s.  inlaw,  persons  ap- 
pointed to  tax,  assess,  and  confirm  such  fines  as  are  set  in 
inferior  courts ;  in  courts  leet,  to  settle  the  fines  of  those 
that  are  guilty  of  faults,  which  have  no  express  penalty  as- 
signed by  the  statute ;  in  courts  baron,  to  moderate  amer- 
ciaments. 

AFFI'ANCE,  s.  [affiance,  Fr.]  confirming  one's  own  by 
plighting  of  faitli ;  betrothing.  Figuratively,  trust  or  con- 
fidence, the  effect  of  the  mutual  vows  persons  make  to  each 
other ;  a. firm  trust,  an  unshaken  reliance. 

To  AFFI'ANCE,  v.  a.  [affiance);  Fr.]  to  bind  one's  seF  to 
marrv..   Figuratively,  to  give  confidence. 

AFFIDAVIT,  s.  fLat.1  an  oath  in  writing,  sworn  before 
an  authorise*!  person^  wliich  contains  the  time,  residence, 
and  addition  of  the  person  who  makes  it. 

AFFl'.ED,  nart.  a.  joined  by  contract ;  affianced. 

AFFILIATION,  s.  [from  ad  and  Jilius,  Lat.]  adoption,  or 
the  makina;  a  son. 

AFFINED,  part,  [from  affinit,  Lat.]  joined  by  affinity  or 
marriage  to  another;  related  to. 

AFFl'NITY,  s.  [affinitas,  L^t.]  relation  by 'marriage,  in 
opposition  to  that  which  is  by  blood.  Connection  ;  resem- 
blance to,  applied  to  things.  In  chemistry,  is  that  peculiar 
propensity  which  different  species  of  matter  have  to  unite 
and  combine  with  certain  other  bodies  exclusively,  or  in 
preference  to  any  other  conoection :  called  also  elective  at- 
traction. 


To  AFFI'RM,  V.  a.  and  v.  n.  |«/^r»no,  Lat.]  to  confirm  a 
tiling  as  truth ;  to  declare  ;  to  assert ;  to  tell  confidently. 
It  is  synonymous  with  the  following  words:  To  declart 
signifies  to  tell  any  thing  simply,  but  seriously;  l<y  protest 
implies  a  solemn  affirmation ;  to  aver  signifies  a  positive 
declaration ;  to  asseit,  that  declaration  defended  ;  to  viaiii. 
tain,  implies  a  support  of  such  assertion ;  to  swtar,  is  to 
ratifv  it  by  an  oath. 

A  iTI'RMAliLE,  a.  that  may  be  affirmed  or  asserted. 

AFFrRMANCE,«.inlaw,conlirniation;  opposed  to  repeal. 

AFFIRMANT,  *.  [from  affirmant,  Lat.]  tne  person  who 
affirms,  or  makes  a  positive  declaration. 

AFFIRMA  TION,  s.  [affirmatio,  Lat.]  the  act  of  strength- 
ening  or  supporting  any  opinion  ;  confirmation.  Assertion  ; 
or  tenaciousuess  of  any  thing  or  position  asserted.  Con- 
firmation, in  opposition  to  repeal.  In  grammar,  what  i» 
otherwise  called  a  verb,  because  it  expresses  what  we  affirm 
or  assert  of  any  subject.  In  a  legal  sense,  the  method  al- 
lowed by  law  to  the  quakers  as  a  pledge  of  their  truth  in 
judicial  courts,  instead  of  an  oath.  It  they  make  a  false 
affirmation,  they  are  subject  to  the  penalties  oftlie  law  ; 
but  this  is  only  with  regard  to  oaths  of  allegiance,  and  on 
public  occasions  ;  for  in  crimiital  cases  their  affirmation  is 
not  taken  in  evidence. 

AFFrRM.\TlVE,  a.  that  positively  affirms  or  asserts  a 
thing.  Applied  to  persons,  positive  ;  obstinate  in  opinion  ; 
dogmatical;  or  one  that  would  affirm  anything.  Affinna- 
tive,  in  Algebra,  applied  to  quantities,  are  those  which  ex- 
press a  real  magnitude,  in  opposition  to  those  which  are  ° 
negative,  or  less  than  nothing.  Affii-nuuive  sign,  in  Alge- 
bra, is  that  which  shews  that  the  quantity  it  is  prefixed  to 
is  affirmative,  and  is  marked  thus  + 

AFFIRMATIVELY,  ad.  in  an  affirmatire  or  positive 
manner,  in  opposition  to  negative. 

AFFI'RMER.^  s.  that  person  who  asserts  a  thing  to  be 
true  ;  he  that  affirms  ;  he  who  takes  the  affirmative  side  of 
a  question  in  dispute. 

■To  AFFI'X,  V.  a.  [affigo,  Lat.]  to  be  fixed  or  united  to.' 
To  connect  with,  to  subjoin,  to  establish. 

AFFI'X,  i.  [affiium,  Lat.]  in  grammar,  some  letter  or  sen- 
tence joined  to  a  word.  : 

AFFI'X  ION,  3.  the  art  of  affixing,  or  state  of  a  noun 
that  has  an  affix.  .1 

AFFLATiON,  :s.  [from  afflatim,  Lat.]  the  act  of  breath- 
ing upon  any  thing. 

AFFLATUS,  s.  [Lat.]  divine  inspiration.  In  physic,  a 
vapour  or  blast,  which  is  prejudicial  to  the  health. 

To  A  FFLI'CT,  V.  a.  [affiigo,  Lat.]  to  use  with  such  barba* 
rity  as  may  occasion  a  deep  sorrow ;  to  mortify,  or  prac- 
tiise  all  the  duties  of  sincere  repentance  ;  to  punish ;  to 
be  in  adversity,  or  involved  in  temporal  unhappincss.  ' 

AFFLICTION,  s.  [affiiHio,  Lat.]  that  which  causes  a 
sensation  of  pain  ;  a  very  disagreeable  ,  circumstance ;  ca- 
lamity. 

AFFLI'CTIVE,  a.  that  occasions  torment,  misery,  or  a 
sensation  of  pain  on  accomit  of  its  disagreeableuess ;  that 
which  concerns ;  sorrow. 

AFFLUENCE,  or  ATFLUENCY,  s.  Uffluentia,  Lat.] 
in  its  primary  sense,  the  flowing  to  any  pfac,e ;  resort,  or 
concourse.  "It  is  almost  always  used  figuratively.  Ab^iiii 
dance  of  wealth  ;  plenty. 

A'jFFLUENT,  a.  [affinens,  Lat.]  in  its  primary  sense, 
flowing  to  any  part,  hi  its  secondary,  abundant  in  wealth ; 
plentiful;  exuberant;  wealthy. 

A'FFLUENTNE.'^S,  s.  the  "quality  of  being  wealthy,  or 
aboundinar  with  all  the  conveniences  of  life.     . 

A'FFLUX  t.  laffltaiis,  Lat.]  the  act  of  flowing,  or  thing 
which  floivs. 

AFFLU'XION,  *.  [affiuxio,  Lat.]  the  act  of  flowing  to  a 
particular  place  ;  tliqt  which  flows  from  one  place  to 
another. 

To  AFFO'RD,  v.  a.  [nffmrrer,  Fr.]  to  yield  or  produce. 
To  supply,  cause,  or 'grant.'  To  b"e  able  to  sell  without 
losing. 
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To  AFFOHEST,  r.  a.  to  turn  ground  into  a  forest,  ' 

AFFRAl'D,  part,  [from  affrayer,  Fr.]  to  be  timorous ; 
to  be  affected  with  fear,  cither  by  a  present  object  which 
may  endanger  our  safety,  or  by  the  prospect  of  a  "distant 
or  future  evil.  Ft  it  generally  spelt  with  a  single  / ;  but 
this  is  more  consistent  with  analogy. 

To   AFFRANCHISE,  v.  a.  [nffranchir,  Fr.]  to  make  free. 

To  AFFR'AT, «.  a.  {affrayer,  Fr.]  to  strike  with  terror  or 
fear ;  to  fright. 

AFFRAT,  or  AFFRATMENT,  *.  in  law,  formerly  an 
affright  caused  to  one  or  more,  by  persons  appeariufj  in 
unusual  armour.  At  present,  a  skirmish  or  lighting,  wherein 
some  Blow  is  given,  or  some  weapon  drawn.  It  differs  from 
an  assault,  as  this  is  a  public,  but  that  a  personal  wrong. 

AFFRI'CTION,  s.    See  Friction. 

To  AFFRIGHT,  r.  «.[from  a  and  frihian.  Sax.]  to  affect 
with  fear,  including  in  it  the  idea  of  something  dangerous 
and  mischievous,  something  that  can  deprive  us  of  pleasure, 
or  affect  us  with  pain ;  and  that  the  impression  of  this  pas- 
sion is  sudden.    To  intimidate  and  dishearten. 

AFFRI'OHT,  s.  terror  ;  fear,  denoting  a  sudden  impres- 
sion, in  opposition  to  fear,  which  implies  a  long  continuance. 

AFFRI'GHTFUL,  a.  abounding  m  such  qualities  as  may 
cause  fear. 

To  AFFRCNT,  v.  a.  [affronter,  Fr.]  in  its  primary  sig- 
nification, to  meet  face  to  face,  to  confront.  !•  iguratively, 
to  injure  a  person  before  his  face,  including  in  it  the  seconda- 
ry ideas  of  contempt,  disdain,  and  entire  neglect  of  decorum. 

AFFRO'NT,  s.  an  in«nlt  or  injury  offered  to  the  face  ; 
including  the  ideas  of  contempt  and  rudeness.  Indecent 
behaviour  ;  outrage. 

AFFRONTER',  s.  in  heraldry,  an  appellation  given  to 
animals  facing  one  another  on  an  escutcheon. 

AFFRONTER,  s.  the  person  who  offers  the  affront. 

AFFRONTING,  or  AFFROT^TIVE,  p^'-t.  a.  that  oc- 
casions or  causes  an  affront. 

AFFU'SION,  s.  [affutio,  Lat.]  the  act  of  pourins:  one 
thing  upon  another. ' 

AFIELD,  nd.  to  the  field. 

AFLO'AT,  ad.  \Jiom flatter,  Fr.]  borne  up  by  the  water; 
floating.    Figuratively,  fluctuating. 

AFO'OT,  ad.  walking,  in  opposition  to  riding.  Figura- 
tively, in  agitation  ;  commenced. 

AFO'RE,pr«p.    See  Before. 

AFO'RE,  ad.  applied  to  time,  that  which  is  past  ;  ante- 
cedent to  a  thin":  mentioned. 

AFO'RETIME,  ad  in  times  past,  or  those  which  have 
preceded  that  in  which  they  are  referred  to. 

AFRE'SH,  ad.  anew;  again;  a  second  time. 

ATRICA,  one  of  tlie  four  principal  parts  of  the  world ; 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Mediterranean  sea;  on  the  W. 
and  S.  by  the  Ocean  ;  on  the  E.  by  the  Red  Sea  and  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid,  whose 
base,  from  Tangier  to  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  is  about  2000 
miles.  From  the  top  of  the  pyramid,  that  is  to  say,  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  most  nortliem  V'axX,  is  4600 
miles ;  and  in  the  broadest  part,  that  is,  from  Cape  Verd  to 
Cape  Guard-a-fui,  it  is  3500.  The  greatest  part  of  it  is 
within  the  torrid  zone,  which  renders  the  heat  almost  insup- 
portable in  many  places.  However,  the  coasts  in  general  are 
very  fruitful,  the  fruits  excellent,  and  tlie  plants  extraordi- 
nary. The  flesh  of  the  animals  is  in  general  very  good  ;  and 
there  are  more  wild  beasts  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world  ;  such  as  lions,  tigers,  leopards,  panthers,  rhinoce- 
roses, and  elephants.  iBcre  are  also  some  animals  peculiar 
to  this  country  ;  such  as  the  hippopotamus,  or  river-horse, 
whose  teeth  are  so  large  that  they  serve  instead  of  ivory, 
and  are, much  better  ;  tlie  rhinoceros  with  two  horns  on  its 
nose  ;  and  tlie  most  beautiful  striped  zebra,  which  is  es- 
teemed a  fine  present  to  the  greatest  princes.  As  for  the 
crocodiles,  which  were  thoup[ht  formerly  to  be  peculiar  to 
Africa,  they  arc  now  found  in  other  places,  or  at  least 
creatures  so  much  like  them,  that  it  is  hard  to  know  the  dif- 
/erence.  Besides  tliese  they  have  ostriches,  camels,  various 
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sorts  of  monkeys,  and  many  other  animals  not  to  be  met  witfc' 
in  Europe.  There  are  several  deserts,  particularly  one  of  a 
large  extent,  which  is  almost  without  water ;  and  whose  sands 
are  so  loose,  that  by  means  of  a  strong  wind,  fhey  will  some- 
times bury  wliole  caravans  at  a  time.  However,  this  is  not 
quite  without  inhabitants,  for  there  are  wild  Arabs,  and 
other  people,  who  rove  from  place  to  place,  partly  in  search 
of  pasture,  and  partly  to  lie  in  wait  for  the  rich  caravans  that 
travel  from  Barnary  and  Egypt  to  Negroland  and  Ab\  ssinia. 
There  are  many  large  rivers ;  but  the  principal  are  the  Nile 
and  the  Niger.  There  are  very  high  mountains  in  divers 
parts,  particularly  inAbyssinia  and  Barbarv  ;  in  which  last 
country  is  mount  Atlas,  "that  separates  Bar"bary  from  Bile- 
dulgerid,  and  runs  from  E.  to  W.  Their  religion  is  Maho- 
metanisni  and  Paganism,  though  there  are  Chns'ij^ns  in  some 
parts,  as  in  Abyssinia,  and  among  the  European  settlements. 
Africa  is  variously  <lividc'd,  according  to  different  geogra- 
phers ;  however,  the  best  (listinguish  them  by  the  names  of 
Egypt,  Barbarv,  Guinea,  Congo,  Caffraria,  Abjrssinia,  Nu- 
bia, and  Nigritia,  with  the  island  that  surround  it.  Africa, 
in  painting,  is  represented  by  a  black  woman,  almost  na- 
ked, with  frizzled  hair,  and  an  elephant's  trunk  for  a  crest, 
a  fierce  lion  on  one  side,  and  a  viper  and  serpent  on  the 
other;  with  other  emblemsof  the  produce  of  the  country. 

A'FTER,  prep,  [after,  Sax.]  is  applied  both  to  time  "and 
place.  Applied  to  time,  it  denotes  that  something  had 
been  done  befbre.  Joined  with  verbs  it  has  a  referrence  to 
time,  with  succeeding  or  following.  Applied  to  place,  be- 
hind, or  following.  Concerning.  According  to  ;  agreeable 
to,  in  imitation  of. 

A'FTER,  nd.  [it  is  distinguished  from  the  preposition, 
because  it  has  a  relation  to  that  which  goes  before  it  ;  but 
not  to  the  sentence  which  follows  it]  succeeding  or  follow- 
ing in  time.  Second  or  following  fn  place,  in  opposition  to 
before. 

A'FTER-AGES,  *.  ages  which  are  to  come^  or  future. 

A'FFER-CLAP,  «.  some  unexpected  incident  after  an 
affair  is  supposed  to  be  ended. 

A'FTEIt-COST,  s.  expenses  which  are  incurred  after 
the  original  barmiin  or  plan  is  finished. 

A'FrER-CROP,  s.  the  second  crop  or  produce  of  a 
ground  in  one  year. 

AITER-GAME,  s.  an  expedient  after  the  original  plaH 
or  first  attempt  has  miscarried. 

A'FTER-M  ATH,  s.  second  crop  of  grass  mown  in  autumn. 

A'FTERNOON,  s.  that  space,  or  interval,  which  is  from 
twelve  at  noon  till  the  evening.  Figuratively,  the  decline. 
"Then/Jmioonof  life." 

AFTER-PAINS,  s.  pains  after  birth, 

AFTER-PROOF,  s.  evidence  posterior  to  the  thing  in 
question  ;  qualities  known  by  subsequent  experience. 

A'FTER-TASTE,  s.  a  taste  remaining  upon  the  tongue 
after  the  draught,  which  was  not  perceived'  in  the  act  of 
drinking. 

AFTER-THOUGHT,  s.  an  expedient  formed  too  late  ; 
reflection,  or  thought  arising  after  the  finishing  of  a  thing  ; 
repentance. 

AFTER-TIMES,' J.  [seldom  used  in  the  singular]  future 
ages  ;  in  time  to  come. 

A'l^ERWARD,  or  AFTERWARDS,  ad.  in  succeeding 
or  future  time,  referring  to  something  which  preceded,  and 
which  it  is  supposed  to  follow. 

A'FTER-WIT,  s.  an  unseasonable  etpedient,  or  a  con- 
trivance which  is  too  late. 

A'GA,  4.  the  title  of  a  Turkish  military  officer. 

AGA'IN,  ad.  [agen.  Sax.]  a  second  time,  implying  the 
repetition  of  the  same  action.  On  the  other  hand,  denoting 
a  correspondence  or  reciprocation  of  action.  After  ask,  a 
relum  of  a  thing  given.  Return  by  way  ©f  recompence ; 
or  reimbursement.  After  much,  or  word.s  implying  dimen- 
sion, a  repetition  of  the  same  quantity  which  preceded. 

AGA'INST,  pi-ep.  [anigemi.  Sax.]  used  to  persons^  in  op- 
position, alluding  to  the  position  of  two  armies  ready  to 
attack  each  other.    After  rpeak,  to  be  represented  in  a  bad 
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light.  Applied  to  motion,  contrary  direction  ;  or  that  in 
which  one  body  meets  with  another. 

A'OAPE,  (igf-pay)  s.  [C?r.]  love-feasts,  exercised  by  the 
primitive  Christiaus,  aiKl  revived  by  tlie  MetJ^iodists. 

AGA'PE,  ad.  a  stupid  kind  of  admiration  ;  wondering,  as 
expressed  by  tiie  ignorant-,  with  open  inuutlis. 

A'GARldK,  *.  [vgarinim,  Lat.]  in  Botany,  an  excrescence 
growing  iu  the  sh^pe  of  a  mushroom  upon  the  trunk  and 
jfrcyit  branches  of  Uie  oaii  and  other  trees,  but  the  larch-tree 
especially!  Mineral  agarick,  is  a  kind  of  stone  found  in  the 
clefts  of  rocks  i'n  Germany. 

A'GATE,  5.  [iig-a^c,  Fr,]  a  precious  stone  of  the  flint 
kind,  touch  harder  than  .jasper,  and  receivers  a  better  polish. 
Its  colours  are  various,  and  in  some  of  them  represents  such 
figures  as  are  very  surprising.  h\  1760,  the  emperor  of 
Gertuany,  being  desirous  to  know  the  lenglli  of  time  neces- 
sary to  complete  a  petrifaction,  obtained  leave  of  the  Sultan 
to  take  up  one  of  the  timbers  tliat  support  Trajan's  bridge 
over  the  Danube,  some  miles  below  Belgrave.  The  outer 
part  of  this  timber  to  tiie  depth  of  half  an  inch,  was  found 
to  be  converted  to  an  a^ate  ;  the  inner  parts  were  slightly 
petrified,  and  the  central  were  still  wood. 

A'GA  VE,  s.  the  common  American  aloe. 

AGA'ZEt),  part,  struck  with  a  sudden  terror  ;  terrified 
to  stupidity.  ' 

AGE,  s.  [age,  Fr.]  the  time  of  a  man's  life  ;  a  succession 
of  generations  of  men  ;  a  century,  or  the  space  of  an  hun- 
dred years. 

A'GES^of  the  world,*  The  time  preceding  the  birth 
of  Christ  has  generally  been  divided  into  six  ages ;  the  first 
comprehends  the  time  from  the  beginning  ofliie  world  to 
the  deluge,  and  consists  of  1056  years:  the  second,  from 
tlie  deJuge  to  the  time  of  Abraham's  coming  into  the  land  of 
promise  in  2082,  comprehends  42C  years :  the  third  age  of 
the  world,  from  Abraham's  entrance  into  the  promised  land 
to  the  deliverance  of  ilie  Hebrew's  out  of  Egypt,  in  the  year 
of  the  world  2.')13,  includes  430  years:  the  fourth  age  from 
their  going  out  of  Egypt  to  the  laying  the  foundation  of  the 
temple,  in  the  year  of  the  world  25992,  comprehends  479 
years  :  the  fifth  age  of  the  world,  trom  laying  tlie  foundation 
of  Solomon's  temple  to  the  Babylonish  captivity,  in  the  year 
of  the  world  341(5,  contains  424years  :  the  sixth  age  of  the 
world  comprises  the  time  from  the  Babylonish  captivity  to 
the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  happened  in  the  year  of  the 
world  4000,  and  four  years  before  tlie  vulgar  aera,  including 
684  years.  Another  division  of  the  ages  of  the  world,  is, 
the  age  of  the  law  of  nature,  which  comprehends  the  whole 
time' between  Adam  and  Moses;  the  age  of  the  Jewish  law, 
•which  takes  in  all  the  time  from  Moses  to  Ciirist ;  and  lastly, 
the  age  of  grace,  or  the  number  of  years  elapsed  since  the 
birth  of  Christ.  Ancient  historians  have  likewise  divided 
the  duration  of  the  world  into  certain  periods,  called  Ages ; 
the  first  reaching  from  the  creation-to  the  deluge,  which  hap- 
pened in  Greece,  during  the  reign  of  Oxyges,  is  called  the 
obscure  or  uncertain  Age;  the  history  of  mankind,  during 
that  period,  being  very  uncertain :  the  second,  called  the 
fabulous  or  heroic  Age,  terminates  at  the  first  olympiad  ; 
where  the  tliird,  or  historical  Age,  commences.  The  poets 
Wave  likewise  made  four  divisions  of  the  ages  of  the  world, 
uamely,  the  golden  Age,  the  silver,  the  brazen,  and  the  jVoji 
Age.  There  are  also  four  degrees  or  periods  in  human  life, 
namely,  infancy,  youth,  manhoofl,  and  old  age :  the  first 
extends  to  the  14th  year,  the  second  to  the  26th  year,  the 
third  to  the  40th,  and  the  fourth  to  the  76tli  year ;  or,  rather, 
as  long  as  a  man  lives.  In  law,  a  man  at  twelve  years 
of  age  ought  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  king  in  a 
leet;  at  fourteen,  which  is  the  age  of  discretion,  he  may 
marry,  choose  his  guardian,  and  claim  his  lands  held  in 
ioccage.  His  full  age  is  twenty-one,  in  man  or  woman.  A 
woman  is  dowable  at  nine  years  of  age,  may  marry  at 
twelve,  and  at  fourteen  choose  her  guardian.  At  fourteen, 
a  man  may  dispose  of  his  personal  estate  by  will,  but  not  ol 
hndi ;  und  at  this  n^t  a  mau  pr  \Yomaa  is  capable  of  beiDg 


a  witness — Age  tf  the  Moon,  tlie  space  of  time,  or  nitex. 
val,  since  herlast  conjunction  with  the  sun. 

A'GED,  *.  that  has  lived  a  long  course  or  series  of  years, 
generally  applied  to  animals.  Figuratively^  that  which  hasi 
stood  for  many  years;  decayed  by  length  of  time,  applied 
to  inanimate  things. 

A'GEDLY,  ad.  after  the  manner  ofa  person  advanced  ic 
years,  or  in  the  decline  of  life. 

A'GEN,  ad-.    Sek  Again. 

A'GENCY,  J.  the  quality  of  acting  ;  action;  the  state  of 
being  in,  or  exerting  action. 

A'GENT,  a.  [ageits,  Lat.]  that  which  acts,  or  is  active, 
in  opposition  to  patient  or  passive. 

A'GENT,  s.  a  being  endued  with  the  power  of  action. 
In  physics,  that  which  is  endued  with  power  to  act  on  ano- 
tJier,  and  to  produce  a  change  or  alteration  by  such  action. 
Tiie  schools  divide  agents  into  natural  or  free.  ?iatural,  are 
those  which  are  determined  by  the  great  Author  of  nature  to 
one  sort  of  efttrct, with  an  incapacity  to  perform  any  other,- 
as  fire  to  heat  only,  not  to  cool.  \  free  a  gent  \s\h-jA  which 
may  do  or  not  do  any  action,  and  has  the  coKScious  precep- 
tion  that  his  actions  are  caused  by  his  own  will,  without  any 
external  necessity  or  determination  whatever.  In  coni- 
nierce,  an  agent  is  a  person  entrusted  witii  transacting  bu- 
siness for  another  at  a  distance,  or  the  negotiation  of  the 
affairs  of  a  state  or  corporation.  Agent  and  Patient,  in 
law,  is  a  person  who  does  or  gives  something  to  hJiiiseltV 
being  botli  the  doer  of  a  thing,  and  the  party  f)  whom  it  is- 
done.  Thus  a  creditor  being  left  executor,  he  may  retain 
so  much  of  the  estate  of  the  deceased  as  will  pay  his  debt, 
and  by  that  means  becomes  both  agent  and  patient,  i.  e.  the 
party  to  whom  the  debt  is  due,  and  the  person  who  pays  it. 

A'GGERHUYS,  a  very  mountainous  province  of  Norway, 
in  the  south  of  that  kingdom,  with  a  capital  of  the  same  name. 

"To  AGGLOMERATE,  v.  a.  [agglomere,  Lat.]  to  gather 
up  in  a  ball ;  to  gather  together. 

AGGLU'TINANTS,  «.  [from  aggintinn,  Lat.]  in  its  pri- 
mary signification,  those  substances  which  have  a  quality  of 
glcwing,  or  sticking  any  bodies  together.  In  physic, 
strengthening  medicines,  which,  adhering  to  the  solids  in 
die  human  body,  recruit  and  supply  what  is  wasted  in  the 
animal  action. 

To  AGGLUTINATE,  «,  a.  to  unite  one  part  to  another, 
as  it  were  with  glue ;  to  make  one  part  stick  to  another. 
Used  with  the  participle  to. 

AGGLUTINA'TION,  s.  m  its  primary  signification,  to 
join  two  bodies  fast  together. 

AGGLU'TINATIVE,  a.  in  medicine,  that  which  has  the 
power  of  thickening  the  animal  juices,  so  as  to  render  them- 
fit  for  nourishing. 

AGGRANDISEMENT,  s.  tlie  act  of  promoting  to  a 
high  place  in  a  state ;  or  the  act  of  conferring  power,  ho- 
nour, and  wealth  on  a  person. 

To  AGGRANDI'ZE,  v.  a.  ^aggrandiser,  Tr.]  to  exalt, 
prefer,  or  to  make  considerable  by  the  addition  of  posts  and 
pensions.  To  enlarge',  exalt,  or  ennol>lc,  applicv'l  to  the  fa^ 
culties  and  sentiments  of  the  mind.  It  is  applied  to  persons 
generally,  sometimes  to  things. 

AGGRANDI'ZER,  s.  the  person  who  confers  hftnoiir  and 
riches  on  another. 

"To  A'GGRAVATE,  v.  a.  laggnavo,  Lat,.]  to  increase  the 
weight  of  a  thing,  in  its  primary  sense.  In  its  secondary 
or  figurative  sense,  to  add  to  tlie  enormity,  applied  to 
crimes. 

AGGRAVATION,  s.  the  act  of  making  worse,  applied 
to  the  demerit  of  actio.ns.  Some  circumstance  which  lieighi. 
tens  the  guilt  of  any  crime,  &c 

AGGREGATE,  a.  [aggragatnt,  L;it.]  an  assemblage  oc 
collection  oflheparticfes  into  one  mass. 

A'GGREGAtE,  s.  [from  aggrego,  Lat.]  an  assemblage 
formed  of  several  particulars.  Tlie  sum  total  or  result  cf 
several  thiiigs  added  together. 

To  A'GGREGATE,  ».  a.  j^ggrega,  Lat. J  to  collect  togfli.  - 
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ther several  particulars  into  one  sum,  or  several  parcels  or 
particles  into  one  mass. 

AGGREGATION,  s.  a  whole  made  up  of  several  parts 
added  together.  In  aritllinetic,  the  sum  total,  formed  by 
the  addition  of  several  units  together.  In  phvsics,  an  as- 
semblage of  several  things  wliichliave  no  natural  connection 
with  each  other. 

To  AGGRE'SS,  v.n.  [ngorredior,  Lat.]  to  commit  the  first 
act  of  hostility ;  to  make  uie  first  attack  ;  to  occasion  or 
begin  a  quarrel..* 

AGGRESSION,  s.[as^s:rcssm,]jit.]  the  act  of  beginning 
a  quarrel,  or  being  guilty  of  the  first  attack. 

AGGRE'SSOR,  s.  the  person  who  commits  the  first  act 
of  hostilitv  or  injury. 

AGGRIE'VANCE,  *.  an  action  which  causes  pain  or  un- 
easiness in  the  person  to  w  horn  it  was  done,  and  ineludes  in 
it  the  secondary  idea  of  injury,  or  something  undeserved. 

To  AGGRIE'VE,  ti.  a.  [from  gravis,  Lat.]  to  do  or  say 
something  which  shall  make  a  person  uneasy.  To  offer  an 
injury,  which  shall  occasion  vexation. 

.    To  AGGROU'P,  V.  a.  \aggropare,  Ital.]  to  bring  together 
into  one  figure  ;  to  crowd  togetlicr;  a  term  of  painting. 

AGHA'ST,  (T.  [from  a  m^ghast,  Sax.)  having  all  the  signs 
of  a  person  terrified  by  an  apparition;  like  one  who  had  seen 
a  glust. 

AGILE,  a.  {agilis,  Lat.]  active;  acting  with  great  speed 
and.readincss  ;  nimble.  Applied  to  the  mind,  alert,  vigor- 
ous, lu  opposition  to  slow  ana  stupid. 

A'GILENESS,  *.  the  quality  of  performing  without  pain 
or  anv  other  impediment. 

A'GILITY,  s.  [agilitas,  Lat.]  a  capacity  of  movmg  with- 
out pain,  or  auv  other  impediment. 

AGI'LLOCHUM,  s.  aloes-wood.  A  tree  m  the  East  In- 
dies, brou''ht  to  us  in  small  bits,  of  a  very  fragrant  scent. 
It  is  hot,  (Trying,  and  accounted  a  strrngthener  of  the  nerves 
in  general.  "The  best  is  of  a  blackish  purple  colour,  and  so 
light  as  to  swim  upon  water.    * 

A'GINCOURT,  a,  village  in  the  county  of  St.  Pol.  in 
the  department  of  the  straits  of  Calais,  rendered  famous  to 
all  posterity  by  a  battle  fought  near  it,  Oct.  2.5, 1413,  where- 
in Henry  V.  of  England,  with  an  army  \ariously  stated  at 
froni  22 \o  lO.OtK)  men,  obtained  a  complete  victory  over  an 
army  of  French,  consisting  of  60,000  men,  by  the  lowest 
accounts  ;  but  according  to  some  contemporary  writers,  of 
100,  or  even  140,000  men.  The  French  lett  dead  92  baroiK, 
1,500  knights,  and  8,000  gentlemen  of  family,  and  several 
thousand  private  men,  without  including  14,000  prisoners, 
among  whom  were  the  duke  or  Orleans,  and  many  others 
of  great  distinction :  while  the  loss  of  the  Endish,  including 
the  duke  of  York  and  the  carl  of  Suffolk,  who  were  killed 
did  not  exceed  one  hundred  men.  Lat.  60. 31.  N.  loh.  2. 10.  E. 

A'GIO,  s.  [Venef,  aid  or  assistance]  in  commerse,  the 
exchange  or  difference  between  bank  and  current  money, 
or  cash.  Thus,  if  a  bargain  be  made  to  pay  either  100  livres 
bank  or  105  cash,  the  agio  is  said  to  be  5  per  cent.  The 
agio  varies  almost  every  where  ;  at  Amsterdam  it  is  usually 
from  3  to  5  per  cent,  at  Rome  near  2.5  per  1500  ;  at  Venice 
10  per  cent,  fixed  ;  and  at  Genoa  from  15  to  16.  It  like- 
wise signifies  the  profit  which  arises  from  money  advanced, 
and  is  the  same  as  premium. 

AGI'STMENT,  s.  in  common  law,  the  feed  of  other  peo- 
ple's cattl'e,  taken  into  any  ground,  at  a  certain  rate  per 
week.  In  a  large  sense  it  extends  to  all  manner  of  common 
or  herbage,  or  the  profit  arisiiiij  from  thence. 

A'GITABLE,  a.  \ngitabilit,\aLt.]  that  may  be  put  in 
motion.  ^ 

To  AGITATE,  v.  a.  [aglto,  Lat.]  to  move  by  repeated 
actions.  To  actuate,  act  upon,  or  give  motion  to.  To  dis 
turb,  or  disorder  by  the  distractions  of  different  motives. 
To  toss  frmn  one  to  another,  to  discuss  or  controvert  with 
great  warmth. 

AGTi'ATION,  *.  [ngitatio,  Lat.]  th°  act  of  shaking  or 
putting  the  particles  of  a  bodf  into  motion.  Disorder  of  the 
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mind  arising  from  the  violence  of  differ  nt  passion*.    f".on- 
sideration,  or  deliberation  of  several  persons. 

AGITATOR,  «.  the  person  who  pr  >j.i  cts  any  scheme,  oc- 
casions any  disturbance,  or  causes  any  motion.  He  who  ma- 
nages and  conducts  the  affairs  of  another. 

A'GLET,  s.  a  tag  of  a  point  carved  into  some  represen- 
tation of  an  animal.  The  pendants  at  the  ends  of  the  chives 
of  flowers,  as  in  tulips. 

A'GNAIL,  t.  rSax.l  a  whitlow. 

AGNATI,  t.  [Lat. J  in  the  Roman  law,  the  male  descen- 
dants from  the  same  father,  distinguished  from  cognati, 
which  includes  the  female  descendants. 

AGNATION,  s,  [from  agtiatiu,  Lat.]  in 'the  civil  law, 
the  relation  between  the  descendants  fr^m  the  savie  father, 
including  only  males. 
AGNITION,  t.  [agnitio,  Lat.]  an  acknowledging. 
To  AGNI'ZE,  V.  (I.  [from  agnosco,  Lat.]  to  own  ;  to  avow; 
to  aeknowled<re. 

AGNOET^E,  a.  Cfrom  a  nriv.  and  ginotho,  to  kno.w,  Or.] 
in  church  histo^y,  a  sect  of  Iieretics,  who  held  that  Christ, 
with  respect  to  his  human  nature,  was  ignorant  of  some 
things,  and  especiallv  the  day  of  judgment. 

AGNO'MEN,  ».  [Lat.]  an  addition  of  name  added  to  the 
surname  of  a  person  on  account  of  some  peculiar  action  or 
circumstance  ;  as  the  addition  of  Africamis  to  the  name  of 
Scipio,  on  account  of  his  exploits  in  Africa ;  and  of  Cicero 
to  that  of  Tullv,  on  acount  of  a  protuberance  on  liis  nose, 
like  a  vetch,  which  Cicero  signifies. 

AGNOMINATION,  s.  [apiomivatin,  Lat.]  the  >esem- 
blance  or  allusion  of  one  word  to  another  botli  in  sound  and 
sense. 

A'GNUS  CASTUS,  s.  [Lat.]  tlie  name  of  the  tree  com- 
monly called  the  cluute  tree,  from  an  imaginary  virtue  of 
preserving  chastitj-. 

A'GNUS  DEI,  s.  [Lat.  the  Lamb  of  God]  in  the  Roman 
church,  a  flat  piece  of  white  wax  of  an  oval  form,  stampt 
with  the  figure  of  a  lamb,  and  consecrated  by  the  pope. 

AGO',  ad.  [from  agan.  Sax.  past ;  whence  some  cuiinties 
still  pronounce  it  agonc']  past.  When  we  reckon  past  ti-ne, 
towards,  or  ending  with  the  present,  we  use  since;  as,  "  It 
is  a  year  siure  it  happened."  But  when  «'e  reckon  from 
tlic  present,  and  end  with  the  past,  we  uscoffo;  as,  "  It 
happened  three  nights  ago."  This  is  a  nicety  wliich  fo- 
reigners ought  particularly  to  attend  to. 

AGO'(i,  ad.  [a  goga,  Fr.]  eager  for  the  possession  of 
somethiii;j  ;  longing.     To  set  one's  fancv  or  affections  on. 

AGO'NE,  ad.  [agan.  Sax.]  past,  with  respect  to  lime; 
formcrlv. 

AGONI'STES,  s.  [Gr.]  one  who  used  to  exhibit  at  the 
public  games  of  Greece  and  Rome,  being  a  candidate  for 
the  prizes  awarded  for  superiority  of  strength,  Ac. 

AGONIZE,  V.  n.  \<igonizomai,  to  strive,  Gr.]  to  be  affected 
with  acute  and  excessive  pain.  It  is  also  sometimes  used  in 
the  sense  of  tlie  Greek  word. 

A'GONY,  s.  [agon,  Gr.]  excessive  pain,  wherein  all  the 
powers  of  nature  are  convulsed,  and  she  struggles  as  it  were 
with  death  for  the  mastery. 

AGORl'TY,  s.  an  American  animal,  which  bears  some 
resemblance  to  a  rabbit,  but  is  more  fierce,  and  voracious.^ 
For  a  curious  account  of  its  manners,  sec  Natural  History  of 
Quadrupeds,  vol.  ii.  p.  16. 

A'GRA,  s.  the  capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name  in 
Hindoostan,  was,  in  the  last  century,  a  most  extensive  and 
opulent  city,  where  the  great  Mogul  sometimes  resided. 
His  palace  was  prodigiously  large,  and  the  seraglio  con- 
tained above  1000  women  :  the  places  oF  the  Omrahs  and 
otlierswere  numerous.  Here  were  above  60  spacious  cara- 
vansaries, 800  '  alhs,  700  mosques,  and  2  magnificent  mau- 
soleums. The  Persians,  Chinese,  and  English  resorted 
here,  and  the  Dutch  had  afactoiT :  the  inhabitants  dealt  in 
scarlet,  lo«>king-glasses,  silver,  gold,  lace,  kar^iwares,  cloth 
of  Jelapour,  and  spices.  It  was  fortified  in  the  Indian  man- 
ner,  and  had  a  wall  and  fine  citadei,  buiit  of  red  freestone. 
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Agra  has  srncr  rapirllv  declined.  It  is  seated  on  the  river 
JeHinvi,  100  miles'  S.  "by  E.  of  Delhi.  Lat.  27.  12.  N.  Ion. 
78. 12.  R. 


AGRA'Rl.AN, a.  Uigiarius,  Lat.]  in  the  Roman  law,  a 
such  laws 
tribution  of  lands. 


terra  applied  to  such  Taws  as  relate  to  the  division  and  dis- 


To  AGREE',  I-.  a.  [agreer,  Fr.]  to  be  friends,  or  in  con- 
cord,!. «.  a  state  wherein  the  sentiments  of  one  person  are 
similar  to,  or  the  same  as  tiiose  of  another.  To  consent  to 
do  a  thiiig  upon  certain  coiiilitions  :  to  bargain.  To  resem- 
ble ;  to  be  like.  To  match,  applied  to  colour.  To  tally 
with  ;  to  be  consistent  with. 

AGREEABLE,  a.  [atrreable,  Fr.]  suitable  ;  conformable 
to  or  consistent  with.  Pleasing ;  grateful ;  as  suitable  to 
our  inclinations  or  faculties. 

AGREE'ABLENESS,  s.  the  quality  which  renders  a  thing 
grateful  to  the  taste.  The  quality  which  renders  a  thing 
pleasing,  below  rapture,  iind  less  than  admiration.  Like- 
ness ;  atiinity ;  resemblance. 

AGREEABLY,  ad.  in  a  manner  consistent  with,  or  con- 
formable to.  In  a  manner  which  aftbrds  a  pleasing  satis- 
faction. 

AGREE'D,  port,  settled  by  mutual  consent. 

AGREEMENT,  s.  [in  law  Latin,  as^reeaynentimi]  friend- 
ship ;  alliance ;  concord.  A  contract,  bargain,  or  com- 
pact.    Resemblance. 

AGRICULTURE,  s.  [aKricultnra,  Lat.J  the  art  of  tilling 
and  manuring  the  ground,  so  as  to  make  it  fruitful  and  bear 
plants  ;  consisting  in  manurinsr,  fallowing,  sowing,  harrow- 
nig,  reaping,  mowing,  &c.  Tlie  management  of  the  pro- 
ductions ot 'different  soils,  and  planting;  together  with  the 
culture  of  forests,  timber,  &c.  The  highest  encomiiinj  that 
could  be  given  to  a  man  in  Rome,  was,  that  he  cultivated 
Iiis  own  spot  of  ground  well;  the  most  illustrious  senators 
applied  themselves  to  it,  and  their  dictators  were  taken 
from  the  plough.  Agriculture,  or  husbandry,  h  the  origi- 
nal source  of  most  of  our  treasures,  and  the  great  fountain 
of  all  materials  for  commerce. 

A'GRIMONY,  s.  [affiimonia,  Lat.]  a  sweet  scented  En- 
glish plant. 

AGRO'UND,  ad.  a  marine  term,  stranded  ;  stuck  fast 
upon  shore,  so  as 'not  to  be  got  off;  and  pursue  a  voyage: 
hindered  by  the  ground  from  passing  further.  Figuratively, 
meeting  with  some  impediment  or  obstacle,  which  renders 
it  impossible  to  advance  in,  or  go  on  with  an  afliiir. 

A'GUE,  s.  [nigv,  Fr.]  a  periodical  species  of  fever,  be- 
ginning with  a  cold  shiveri«g,  which  is  succeeded  by  heat, 
and  terminates  in  a  sweat.  When  tlie  cold  fit  is  scarcely 
perceptible,  and  there  is  a  return  of  the  hot  one  only,  it  is 
called  an  iutermitling  fever.  According  to  the  returns  of 
the  fit,  it  is  differently  denominatc<l.  If  it  returns  evei^ 
day,  it  is  then  called  a  Oiiotidinn  ;  if  every  third  day,  a  ter- 
tian ;  and  if  evei-y  fourth  day,  a  quartan. 

A'GUED,  part,  struck  or  affected  with  an  ague.  Figu- 
ratively, cold,  shivering,  trembling,  in  allusion  to  the  effects 
of  this  disorder. 

A'GUEr-FlT,  s.  the  cold,  shivering,  trembling  fit  which 
affects  people  in  the  ague. 

A'GUE-TREE,  *.  a  name  given  sometimes  to  sassafras. 

A'GUISH,  (ttgit-is/i)a.  like  or  having  the  properties  of  an 
ague. 

A'GUISHNESS,  (agtUshiiess)  s.  the  quality  which  resem- 
bles an  ague. 

AH  !  inierj.si  word  made  use  of  to  denote  some  sudden 
dislike,  and  occasioned  by  the  appreliension  of  evil  conse- 
quences. 

AIL4',  an  interjection  denoting  the  triumph  of  contempt ; 
intended  to  express  joy  at  the  calamities  of  others,  and  to 
increase  the  nneuiiincss  which  they  themselves  experience. 

AHE'AR,  ad.  a  sea  term  ;    beyond  ;  implying;  a  greater 
degree  of  swiftness.    Applied  to  persons,  to  contract  an 
inveterate  habit,  which  is  not  to  be  easily  surniounted  by 
advice  or  instruction. 
AHEl'GHT,  «rf.  on  high ;  a  great  distance  above  us. 


AHOUAl,  ».  a  poisonoug  plant. 

A-HU'LL,  ad.  a  sea  term,  the  situation  of  the  ship  when 
all  her  sails  arc  furled  on  account  of  the  violenee  of  the 
storm,  and  when,  having  lashed  liei  hejnion  the  lee-side,  she 
lies  nearly  with  her  side  to  the  wind  and  sea. 

AIA'IA,  a  Brazilian  bird  which  resembles  the  spoonbill. 

A'JAN,  or  A.IEN,  a  country  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa, 
south  of 'Abyssinia  and  the  straits  of  Bal)ehHaiidel ;  it  ex- 
tends about  1500  leagues  in  length,  from  Magndoxa  to  Cape 
Guaidafni.  The  eastern  coast  is  sandy  and  bunon,  but.  to 
the  N.  the  counfi"y  is  more  fertile,  producing,  more  particu- 
larly, an  excellent  breed  of  horses,  wiiich  the  Aiabiai)  mer- 
chants, who  come  to  trade  in  their  ports,  lake,  together 
with  ivorj',  gold,  Abyssinian  slaves  captured  in  war,  Ac.  in 
exchange  for  silk's,  cottons,  and  other  .cloths.  The  inhabi- 
tants are  not  so  dark  complexioned  as  those  on  the  west 
coast,  and  their  hair  is  rather  Ion".  They  are  accoiuited 
good  Musselmen.  Farther  from  the  sea,  tliere  are  negroes, 
who,  marrying  with  the  Bedouins,  .a  kind  of  Arabs,  have 
children  that  are  mulattoes. 

A'ICHSTADT,  orEicHSTADT,  capital  of  an  extensive 
bishopric  of  the  same  name  in  Franeonia.  Here  are  several 
hospitals,  an  alms-house,  a  seminary  for  students,  a  cathe- 
dral, and  other  churches,  one  of  which  is  built  after  the 
model  of  that  called  the  Holy  Sepiilchre  at  Jerusalem ;  iK-re 
is  also  a  curious  piece  of  workuiansliip,  called  the  Sun  of 
the  Holy  Sacrament ;  it  is  of  massy  gold,  of  "real  weight, 
and  is  enriched  with  350  diamonds,  1400  pearls,  250  rubies, 
and  other  precious  stones.  Aichstadt  is  seated  in  a  valley, 
on  the  river  Altniul,  30  miles  S.  of  Nuremberg. 

To  AID,  V.  a.  [aider,  Fr.]  to  give  assistance  or  succour  to ; 
to  deliver  a  person  indanger,  or  distress,  out  of  it,  by  giving 
him  all  the  assistance,  help,  or  succour  in  otic's  power.    To 
support,  when  applied  to  the  means  used  to  free  a  person  ' 
from  want. 

AID,  s.  [aide,  Fr.]  that  which  contributes  to  renfler  a 
thing  more  easy.  Assistance.  Support  given  to  a  person. 
In  politics,  a  subsidy,  or  money  given  to  support  the  neces- 
sities of  the  state. 

AID-DE-CAMP,  s.  in  the  armv,  an  officer  who  receive* 
and  carries  the  orders  of  a  general  officer  to  the  rest  of  the 
army. 

AIDER,  s.  one  who  assists  or  helps;  one  who  takes 
part  with  a  person,  and  endeavours  to  promote  his  under- 
taking. 

AIDLESS,  nrf.  deprived,  or  in  want  of  help  or  assistance 
to  render  an  undertaking  successful,  or  a  raisforuine  sup- 
portable.   Without  aid,  or  assistance  from  another. 

Al'GULET,  s.  [Fr.]a  point  with  tags  ;  ponits  of  gold  at 
the  end  of  fringes. 

To  AIL,  V.  a.  [eglaii.  Sax.]  to  disturb ;  to  affect  witli  a 
disagreeable  sensation.  • 

AIL,  s.  a  distemper. 

AI'LEROUS,  s.  [Fr.]  two  small  shelly  'suhstaiices  resem- 
bling small  wings  found  at  the  root  of  the  wings  of  two-winged 
flies. 

AILING, part,  one  of  a  weak  constitution,  subject  to 
disorders ;  valetudinary. 

AILMENT,  s.  indisposition;  disorder:  diminaiiou  of 
health. 

To  AIM,  V.  a.  to  put  a  weapon  in  such  a  direction  or  po- 
sition as  to  .hit  any  object;  to  throw  a  thing  at  an  object, 
in  such  a  manner," as  to  render  the  striking  of  it  possible. 
Figuratively,  to  direct  the  edge  of  satire  against  a  particular 
person. 

AIM,  t.  the  position  or  direction  of  a  weapon,  in  order 
to  strike  an  object.i  The  point  which  is  intended  to  be  hit; 
or  the  object  designed  to  be  struck.  Figui-atively,  an  en- 
deavour to  obtain  any  thing ;  intention  ;  purpose ;  or  design. 

AIK,  s.  la'cr,  Lat]  in  philosophy,  a  thin  clastic  fluid,  sur- 
rounding llie  globe  of  the  <  ai  th  ;  imperceptible  to  all  our 
senses,  except  feeling.  Mr.  Bcijle  supposes  it  to  be  made 
up  of  three  differtiit  kinds  of  cor))usch'S,  namely,  1.  Of 
those  numberless  and  minute  v<t>'ticles    which,  in  toe  i'naut 
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of  vapours,  or  dry  exhalations,  ascend  from  the  earth,  wa- 
ter, minerals,  vegetables,  animals,  &c.  in  short,  of  whatever 
substances  are  elevated  by  the  celestial  or  subterraneous 
heat,  and  thence  diffused  into  tlie  atmosphere.  2;  Of  a  still 
more  subtile  matter,  consisting  of  those  exceedinglv  minute 
atoms,  the  magnctical  effluvia  of  the  earth,  with  other  innu- 
merable particles  sent  from  the  bodies  of  the  celestial  lumi- 
naries; and  causing,  by  their  impulse,  the  ideaof  Ught  in  us. 
3.  Of  an  elastic  substance,  which  is  the  bas'is  of  all  the  other 
parts,  and  constituting'  the  true  essence  of  air,  concerning 
the  structure  of  which  various  hypothesis  have  been  franietl. 
Some  have  resembled  these  elastic  particles  to  the  springs 
of  watches  coiled  up,  and  endeavouring  to  restore  them- 
selves ;  otheis  to  Hocks  of  wool,  which  being  compressed, 
have  an  elastic  force  ;  and  others  to  slender  wires,  of  diffe- 
rent substances,  &C.  yet  all  springy,  expansible,  and  com- 
pressible. In  music,  it  is  the  melody  of  the  tune,  li^ht  or 
grave.  In  poeti^,  a  song,  catch,  Ac.  In  painting,  it  de- 
notes the  manner  and  very  life  of  action,  and  expresses  the 
disposition  of  the  agent.  Also  the  mein  or  manner  of  a  per- 
son ;  a  clownish  or  genteel  air.  In  a  figurative  sense,  a  dis- 
covery made  of  a  thine  not  known  before.  Posture,  atti- 
tude, mein,  manner  of  Behaviour.  "  He  gave  himsejf  «i>»." 
Au  affected,  or  laboured  and  awkward  manner  of  iiddress, 
or  behaviour. 

To  AIR,  V.  a.  to  expose  to  the  air.  To  enjoy  the  benefit 
froni  the  air.  To  expose  to  the  fire,  in  order  to  free  from 
the  inconveniences  of  damp  and  stagnating  air. 
.  AITIBLADDER,  s.  a  bladder  found  among  the  entrails 
offish,  which  serves,  by  its  contraction  or  dilatation,  to 
enable  them  to  rise  or  dive  in  the  water. 

AIRBALLO'ON,  s.  a  bag  of  any  light  substance  filled 
with  inflammable  air.    See  Aerostation. 

AI'RDRAWN,  a.  chimerical;  imaginary. 

AI'RGUN,  s.  an  instrument  invented  to  shoot  with,  pure- 
ly by  means  of  compressed  air. 

A  I'RIN  ESS,  s.  applied  (o  situation,  exposed  to  a  free 
current  of  air,  in  opposition  to  confined;  openness.  Figu- 
ratively, apphed  to  a  person's  manner,  or  behaviour ;  levi- 
ty, gaiety. 

AIRING,  s.  a  short  walk  or  ride  abroad  ;  so  called,  be- 
cause we  then  enjoy  the  fresh  and  open  air. 

AI'RLING,  s.  a  youthful,  light,  gay,  and  thoughtless  per- 
son. 

AI'RPIIMP,  i.  ia  philosophy,  an  instrument  or  machine 
used  for  extracting  air,  consisting  of  two  brass  cylinders  or 
pistons  to  extract  the  air  with ;  a  gage  to  determine  the 
rarefaction  of  the  air  during  any  experiment ;  a  tube  call.-?d 
the  swan's  neck,  communicating  with  the  receiver  and  the 
pistons  ;  and  a  winch  that  gives  motiin  to  the  whole. 

A.rRSH  AFT,  s.  in  mining,  a  passage  made  for  tlie  air  by 
digging. 

AI'RY,  a.  [dereus,  Lat.]  the  subtile  parts  of  bodies.  On 
liigh,  or  in  that  space  of  the  svstem  above  the  earth  assign- 
ed to  the  air.  Figuratively,  chimerical,  wanting  solidity  or 
foundation.  Applied  to  dress,  that  which  exposes  to  the 
weather,  in  opposition  to  warm,  close,  or  confined.  Applied 
to  temper  or  behaviour,  gay,  sprightly,  ftlll  of  vivacity. 

AiSLE,  s.  (He)  the  side-walks  or  j)aths  t>f  a  chiircn,  run- 
ning parallel  to  the  greater  in  the  centre,  called  itef;  repre- 
senting, in  that  respect,  the  wing  of  a  boildiiig  erected  on 
each  side  the  centre. 

AIT,  or  EYGHT,  * .  a  small  island  in  the  river. 

AIX,  a  city  in  the  department  of  tlie  mouths  of  the  Rhone 
in  the  south  of  France.  It  derives  its  name  from  its  hot 
batiis  which  were  known  to  the  Romans,  is  populous  and 
adorned  with  several  beautiful  squares  and  fountains.  Its 
principal  trade  is  in  oil.     It  is  17  miles  E.  of  Montpellier. 

AIX-LA-CHAPE'LLE,  lately  a  free  imperial  city  of  Ju- 
liers,  Westphalia.  There  are  hot  baths  in  it,  and  some 
mines  near  it.  The  castle  stands  upon  a  hill,  from  which  it 
is  said  that  60  cities  or  towns,  the  sea,  and  even  England, 
can  be  seen  on  a  clear  day.  This  city,  which  has  30  paro- 
•hial  churches,  and  a  very  spacious  market-place,  was  known 
2a- 


to  tlie  Romans  by  the  name  of  Aquae  Gramii.^  It  was  des- 
troyed by  the  lluns  in  451,  but  repaired,  beautified,  and  en- 
lar';<;d  by  the  emperor  Charlemagne,  who  made  it  the  capi- 
tal (if  bis  empire.  He  lies  interred  itt  the  church  of  Notre 
Dame,  where  his  sword  and  belt  are  kept  to  this  day.  Two 
celebrated  treaties  of  peace  were  concluded  here,  in  1668 
and  1748.  It  was  twice  taken  .by  the  French  in  the  late 
wars,  viz.  in  1792  and  in  1794 ;  and  it  is  now  included  in 
the  French  empire.  It  is  17  miles  N.  of  Limbure,  22  N."  E. 
of  Liege,  and  40  W.  of  Cologne.  Lat.  50.  48.  N.  Ion.  6.  3.  E. 
To  AKE,  v.n.  to  feel  a  dull  and  continual  pain,  in  opp(k^ 
siiioii  to  smart,  which  is  an  acute  one,  and  of  a  short  conti- 
nuance. 

AKI'N,  n.  related  by  blood  or  descent.  Figuratively, 
resembling;  having  the  same  properties;  having  a  near  re- 
lation to. 

A'LABASTER,  s.  [alabastron,  Gr.]  a  kind  of  soft  marble 
which  cuts  very  easily,  and  is  much  used  for  little  statues, 
vases,  and  columns.  It  is  sometimes  calcined  and  used  as 
plaster.  The  most  common  sort  is  white  and  shining ;  but 
there  are  other  sorts  which  are  reddish  or  tawny. 

A'LABASTER,  a.  made  of  alabaster. 

ALA'CK.iiiterj.  an  expression  of  sorrow,  or  something 
which  causes  it. 

ALA'CK-A-D.\Y,  viten.  a  sudden  cry  on  feeling  present, 
or  seeing  approaching  calamity  ;  and  signifies  that  the  per- 
son labours  under  the  burden  of  misery. 

ALA'CRIOUSLY,  ad.  [from  akccr,  Lat.]  with  great 
cheerfulness.  ' 

ALA'CRITY,  s.  [akcritas,  Lat.]  cheerful,  activeness. 

ALA-MODE,  ad.  according  to  the  fashion  ;  a  French 
phrase,  used  to  imply  that  a  thing  is  the  jeigning  taste  or 
fashion. 

AL-A-MODE,  s.  [Fr.l  a  thin,  li^ht,  gbssy,  black  silk. 

ALA'RM,  «.  [fromuf  arme,  Fr.J  a  military  signal,  either 
by  beat  of  <lrum  or  sound  of  trumpet,  by  which  men  are 
now  called  to  arms ;  but  before  the  invention  of  those  in- 
struments it  was  done  by  a  loud  cry  or  shout.  It  generally 
includes  in  it  an  idea  of  approaching  or  sudden  danger.  Fi- 
guratively, the  notice  signifying  the  approach  of  any  sud- 
den danger.  Tumult,  or  disturbance,  causing  fear,  or  ap- 
prehension of  danger. 

To  ALARM,  V.  a.  to  give  an  array  the  signal  of  arming, 
or  preparing  themselves  to  encounter  any  sudden  danger. 
In  a  secondary  sense,  to  cause  fear  or  apprehension  of  some 
approaching  mischief. 

ALARMING,  p«i<.  that  which  occasions  terror,  fear,  or 
apprehension,  from  the  idea  of  approaching  danger. 

ALA'RMPOST,  s.  the  place  appointed  for  the  several 
companies  of  an  army  to  repair  to,  in  case  of  any  sudden 
and  unforeseen  daiiger,  which  occasions  an  alarm  to  be  beat 
or  sountled. 

ALARUM,  s.  a  clock,  calculated  to  give  notice  to  a  per- 
son of  any  ])articular  time  it  is  set  to,  by  the  running  dov.n 
of  its  weiglit,  which  is  attended  in  its  descent  by  a  conti- 
nual striking  of  its  hammer  on  the  bell.  I 

ALA'S!  inter),  when  used  of  ourselves,  it  implies  lamen- 
tation, occasioned  by  the  idea  of  some  calamity.  When 
applied  to  others,  it  implies  pity,  caused  from  an  idea  of 
their  distress. 

ALA'Y,  s.  in  hunting,  the  adding  fresh  dogs  into  the  cry. 

ALB,  s.  [album,  Lat!]  a  vest  or  garment  of  white  linen, 
reaching  down  to  the  feet,  worn  by  priests  ;  a  surplice. 

ALBANIA,  a  province  of  European  Turkey,  compre- 
hending the  ancient  Epirus  and  a  small  part  of  Illyricuni. 
Its  inhabitants  have  a  considerable  trade  in  tapestry,  flax, 
cotton,  wax,  honey,  wine,  and  rOck  salt.  It  was  formerly 
an  independent  kingdom,  and  long  resisted  the  Turks. 

ST.  ALBANS,  a  town  in  Hertfordshire,  with  the  title  of 
a  ducliy,  and  two  markets,  on  the  Wednesday  and  Satur- 
day, it  is  seated  on  the  river  Cohi,  arose  from  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  city  of  Verulam,  and  receives  its  name  from  a 
monastery  dedicated  to  St.  Alban,  a  Roman  martyr.  The 
mouastery  is  now  used  as  a  parish  church,  and  in  it  were 
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buried  several  persons  of  roval  blood,  particularly  the  famous 
duke  Humphrey,  whose  body  was  discovered  not  manv  years 
•iirce'.  It  IS  ! 2  miles  S.  E.  of  Dunstable,  and  21  and  three 
c{uarters  N.  W.  of  London.  It  sends  two  members  to  par- 
hanient. 

ALBATROSSE,  a  large  sea  bird,  common  about  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Cape  Horn,  and  several  other  places. 
It  principally  feeds  on  the  prey  which  anotJier  sea  bird,  ^ 
called  the  booby,  provides  for  itself. 

ALBE'IT,  ad.  although  ;  notwithstanding  ;  granting. 

ALBIGE'NSES,  an  early  sect  of  protestants,  who  were 
much  persecuted  in  the  south  of  France,  in  the  thirteentli 
centurv. 

A'LBION, «.  the  ancient  name  of  England. 

ALBUGI'NEOUS,  a.  [from  albiiso,  Lat.]  something  be- 
longing to  that  part  of  an  egg  wiiicn  is  called  its  white  ;  or 
somelhing  whicli  resembles  it. 

ALRU'GO,  *.  [Lat.]  a  disease  in  the  eye. 

A'LBUM,  *.  anciently,  a  kind  of  white  table,  or  register, 
in  which  the  names  of  certain  magistrates,  public  transac- 
tions, &c.  were  entered ;  now,  a  kind  of  common-place 
book,  placed  in  some  part  of  a  lioiise  for  strangers  and  visi- 
tors to  write  their  names,  with  a  motto  accompanying  them. 
"<  .\L'BUMEN,  3.  coagulable  lymph.  That  peculiar  animal 
substance  which  forms  the  serum  of  blood,  and  the  white 
of  eggs. 

A'LCAHEST.j.  See  Alkahest. 

ALCA'ID,  *.  (Troin  «/ Arab,  and  kadknrl,  Heb]  the  gover- 
nor of  a  castle.    In  Spain,  thejudgeof  a  citv. 

A'CALl,  orA'LCALY,  «.  See  Alkaly. 

ALCALlZ.\TION,  i.  See  Alkalizatiov. 

ALCA'NNA,  s.  [Arab.]  a  drug  used  in  dying,  which 
comes  ft-om  riie  Levant.  In  powder  it  is  green,  but  the 
tincture  it  makes  differs  according  to  the  difference  of  the 
liquor  in  which  it  is  steeped  ;  when  soaked  in  water,  it  is 
yellow  ;  but  when  in  vinegar,  citron  juice,  or  alum  water. 
It  is  red. 

A'LCARRAZA, ».  a  vessel,  employed  in  Spain  in  cooling 
wine  bv  evaporation. 

ALCHY'MIC.AL,  a.  according  to  the  process  or  method 
made  use  of  bvalchy  mists. 

A'LCHYlVf  1st,  *.  one  who  professes  or  pursues  the  sci- 
ence of  alchy  my. 

A'LCHYMY,  s.  [from  al,  Arab,  and  chimi.  Or.]  the  more 
sublime  chemistry,  ^^hich  proposes  the  transmutation  of  me- 
tals. The  principal  objects  of  akhamy  are  these:  1.  The 
making  of  gold.  2.  An  universal  aissolvent,  or  alkahest. 
3.  An  universal  medicine,  or  panacea.  As  to  the  making 
of  gold,  it  has  been  attempted  three  several  ways  ;  by  sepa- 
ration, maturation,  and  transmutation  ;  which  las*  they  pre- 
tend to  effect  by  the  philosopher's  stone.  Alchvmy  is  like- 
wise a  mixed  metal,  used  in  making  some  sort  of^spoons. 

A'LCOHOL,  s.  [Arab.l  in  chemistry,  the  purest  spirit  of 
wine,  rectified  by  frequent  distillations  to  its  utmost  siib- 
tUtv.     Likewise,  a  very  fine  impalpable  powder. 

ALCOHOLIZATION,  J.  the  act  of  rectifying  spirits;  or 
of  reducijig  bodies  to  an  impalpable  powder. 

To  ALCOHOLI'ZE,  v.  a.  to  make  an  alcohol ;  or  to  rec- 
tify spirits  by  frequent  distillation  ;  so  that,  when  set  on  fire, 
they  shall  consume  away,  without  leaving  any  moisture  or 
dregs  behind  them. 

A'LCOR.\N,  s.  [from  al  and  koran,  Arab.J  tiie  book  of 
theMehommedan  law,  composed  by  Mahomet,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  Batiras  a  Jacobin,  Sergius  a  Nestorian  monk,  and 
seme  Jews :  it  is  divided  into  four  parts,  called  by  the  name 
of  some  animal,  as  the  cow,  the  emmet,  the  spider,  and  the 
fly.  Though  written  bv  a  person  of  no  learning,  it  is  by  the 
Mehommeaans  extolled  for  the  elegance  of  its  style,  and,  on 
that  account,  urged  to  have  been  a  divine  composition.  It 
abounds  not  only  in  absurdities  but  contradictions,  which 
last  they  vindicate  by  saying,  that  it  was  three  and  twenty 
years  in  composing,  and  that  the  circumstances  of  things 
altering  in  that  intervaii,  the  Deity  himself  repealed  tind 
aherefl  several  prec«pt»,  to  suit  tncm  with  the  nature  of 


things.  It  was  originally  in  loose  sheets,  which  Mahomet 
reported  he  received  singly  from  Sod'.  This  book  is  hel(f 
in  such  veneration  by  its  professors,  that  it  is  death  for  a 
Christian  or  a  Jew  to  touch  it ;  and  equally  fatal  to  a  Mus- 
sulman himself,  if  he  handles  it  with  unw«shen  hands. 

ALCOVE,  s.  [alcuba.  Span.]  among  builders,  a  recess, 
or  part  of  a  chamber,  separated  by  an  estrade,  or  partitions 
of  columns  and  other  ornaments,  in  which  is  placed  a  bert 
of  state,  or  seats  for  the  repose  of  company.  Also,  small- 
open  summer-houses  or  seats  in  gardens,  with  a  circular 
dome  or  covering. 

A'LDBOROUGH,  (.4WWo)  a  sea-oort  town  in- Suffolk, 
with  a  market  on  Saturday.  It  is  pleasantly  seated  in  a 
dale,  between  a  high  hill  to  the  westward  and  the  sea  to 
the  east ;  a  river  runs  to  the  S.  W.  and  the  old  church  stands 
on  a  hill.  It  is  93  miles  and  a  half  from  London.  It  sends 
two  members  to  parliament,  and  is  governed  by  a  bailiff,  12 
aldermen,  and  24  common-council.  The  harbour  is  tolera- 
bly good,  but  small.  The  town  was  formerly  mucli  longer; 
but  the  >rea  has  taken  awav  whole  streets. 

A'LDBOROUGH,  or  OLDBOHOUGH,  a  town  m  the 
W.  riding  of  Yorkshire,  on  the  Ouse,  was  the  Isuriam  Bri- 
gantium  of  the  Romans,  though  not  so  much  as  the  ruins  are 
now  to  be  seen,  except  some  remains  of  the  wall,  pavements, 
and  baths.  It  is  8  miles  from  Rippon,  15  miles  N.  W.  of 
York,  and  206  N.  by  W.  of  London. 

ALDE'BARAN,  s.  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  in  the 
constellation  of  Taurus,  vulgarly  called  the  Bull's  Eye.,  whose 
longitude  in  the  beginning  of  1806,  was  in  7"  4'  25"  of  Ge- 
mini, and  latitude  o°  28'  49",6  S.  The  auiiual  increase  of 
its  longitude  is  50",  204,  and  annual  decrease  of  lat.  0",  317. 

A'LDER,  s.  a  genus  ofEnglisli  trees,  "rhe  wood  is  much 
used  for  making  Tiousehold  furniture,  &c. 

A'LDERMAN,  s.  \thlerman.  Sax.]  in  its  original  signifi- 
cation it  implied  a  person,  who,  on  account  of  nis  years  and 
experience,  was  proper  to  preside  over  the  affairs  of  a  na- 
tion, and  to  assist  a  prince  with  his  counsel ;  in  this  respect 
it  signified  the  same  as  privy-counsellor,  or  parliament-aian. 
But  this  will  appear  more  plain,  if  we  recollect,  that  tlie 
three  states  of  the  kingdom  were  divided  into  Atheling, 
which  included  the  nobility  ;  Alderman,  the  second  rank  ; 
and  Thane,  the  last :  till  Atlielstan's  time,  the  term  was  used 
for  an  earl  or  count,  which  after  his  reign  were  substituted 
instead  of  it.  In  the  time  of  Edgar  it  implied  a  judge  or 
justice.  But  the  term  is  now  appropriated  to  the  twenty- 
six  persons  who  preside  over  the  twenty-six  wards  into 
which  the  city  of  London  is  divided  :  out  of  which  the  lord- 
mayor  is  generally  chosen  by  rotation.  They  are  all  qua- 
lified to  act  as  justices  of  the  peace  at  present ;  though  for- 
merly only  such  aldermen  as  had  been  lord-mayors,'and  tlie 
three  eldest,  or  next  to  the  chair,  were  invested  with  that 
honour.  But  they  have  not  only  the  management  of  th« 
civil,  but  likewise  the  military  government  of^the  city,  are 
officers  in  its  militia,  and  members  of  the  artillery  company. 
Aldermen  preside  in  other  cities  besides  London. 

A'LDERNEY,  h  pleasant  and  healthy  island,  on  the  coast 
of  Normandy,  fruitful  in  corn  and  pasture,  and  remarkable 
for  a  fine  breed  of  cows.  It  is  about  8  miles  in  compass,  2 
leagues  from  Cape  la  Hogue,  and  about  3f)  from  the  nearest 
part  of  England,  which  holds  possession  of  it.  On  the  S. 
there  is  a  harbour,  called  Crabbs,  which  only  admits  small 
Vessels,  and  in  the  centre  stands  the  tawn  of  Alderney, 
which  consists  of  at  least  200  houses,  and  1000  inhabitants. 
This  island  is  separated  from  France  by  a  strait,  called  the 
Race  of  Alderney,  which  is  a  dangerous  passage  in  sjormy 
weather,  when  the  two  currents  meet ;  otherwise  it  is  ^fe, 
and  hath  depth  of  water  sufficient  for  the  largest  ships.  To 
the  W.  lie  the  range  of  rocks,  called  the  Caskets,  where  the 
son  of  Henry  I.  was  shipwrecked  in  his  passage  to  France ; 
and  here,  October  5,  1744,  the  Victonr,  a  first-rate  man  of 
war,  the  finest  in  tlie  world.  Sir  John  6alchen  commander 
was  lost. 

ALE,  f.  [eo/*.  Sax.]  a  liquor,  the  common  drink  of  ^* 
English ;  made  of  an  infusion  of  malt  and  hops  m  boiUng 
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water  ;  afterwards  fermented  with  veast  or  barm.  It  is  dis- 
tinguishable from  beer  in  respect  of  its  strengtii  and  ase ; 
owiDK  to  its  having  a  greater  quantity  of  hops  and  malt  than 
beer  has,  in  proportion  to  the  same  quantity  of  water. 

ALE,,  (GILL)  ».  a  liquor  made  of  ground-ivy  leaves. 
Steeped  in  ale. 

yvLE-CONNER,  i.  [from  ale  and  ron,  of  connan,  Sax.] 
an  othcerof  the  city  ot  London,  whose  business  it  is  to  in- 
spect the  measures  of  the  public-houses. 

A'LEGAR,  *.  sour  ale. 

A'LEHOOF,  *.  rfroni  ale  and  hof,  Sax.]  iu  botany,  the 
ground-ivy ;  so  called  by  tlie  Saxons,  because  a  chief  ingre- 
dient in  their  malt  liquors,  instead  of  hops. 

A'LEHOUSE,  1.  \ealhuse.  Sax.]  a  house  where  ale  is 
sold.  Distinguished  from  a  tavern,  because  that  is  appro- 
priated to  wine. 

ALE'MBIC,  s.  a  chemical  vessel,  usually  made  of  "lass 
or  copper,  formerly  used  for  distillation.  Retorts,  and  the 
c<3n)m(.>n  worm-still,  are  now  more  generally  employed.   ' 

ALE'NGTH,  ad.  at  full  length,  along  ;  stretched  upon 
the  ground. 

ALE'NTEJO,  a  fruitful  province  in  the  S.  of  Portugal. 

ALE'PPO,  or  Haleb,  the  principal  town  of  Syria,  in 
Asia.  It  was  taken  by  the  Arabs  in  1637,  and  is  inhabited 
by  Turks,  and  four  sorts  of  Christians,  who  have  each  a  bi- 
shop, a  church,  and  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion.  There 
are  16,000  Greeks,  12,000  Armenians,  and  10,000  Jacobites, 
besides  Maronifes,  or  Roman  catholics.  The  city  and 
suburbs  may  contain  200,000  persons  in  all.  Next  to  Con- 
stantinople and  Cairo,  it  is  the  most  considerable  town  in 
the  Turkish  emtjire.  It  stands  on  four  hills,  in  the  middle 
of  a  pleasant  fruitful  plain,  being  of  an  oval  figure,  and  about 
three  miles  in  circumference.  The  castle  stands  on  the 
highest  hill,  in  the  middle  of  the  city  :  and  the  houses  are 
better  than  in  other  places  in  Turkey.  They  have  a  great 
niaiiy  stately  mosques  and  caravansaries,  with  fountains  and 
reservoirs  of  water,  and  vineyards  and  gardens  well  planted 
with  most  kinds  of  fruits.  The  Christians  have  their  houses 
and  churches  in  the  suburbs,  and  carry  on  a  very  considerable 
trade  in  silks,  camblets,  and  Turkey  leather.  Several  Euro- 
pean nations  have  factors  here,  and  the  English  live  in  a 
quadrangle  resembling  a  college,  having  their  chaplain  and 
chapel ;  and  at  leisure  hours  divert  themselves  with  hunting 
and  fowling.  The  beglerbeg  of  Aleppo  commands  all  the 
country  betiveen  the  Levant  sea  and  the  river  Euphrates; 
but  the  governor  of  the  castle  is  indcpendant  of  him. 

ALE'RT, a.  [alette,  Fr.]  watchful,  active,  diligent ;  ready 
on  any  emergence  ;  brisk,  pert,  sharp. 

ALE'R1>'ESS,  s.  the  quality  of  being  ale'rt,  sprightly, 
pert,  active,  or  vigilant. 

A'LESBURY,  Aylesbitry,  or  Ailsbury,  tlie  largest 
and  best  borough  town  iu  Buckinghamshire,  as  ancient  as 
the  times  of  the  Saxons,  who  took  it  by  force  in  .571.  In  the 
time  of  William  the  Conqueror  it  vvas  a  royal  manor  ;  and  he 
gave  several  yard  lands,  on  condition  that  the  owner  should 
find  litter  or  straw  for  liis  bed,  whenever  he  came  that  way. 
William  of  Aylesbury  held  it  by  this  charter,  with  this  addi- 
tion, that  he  should  likewise  straw  the  king's  chamber,  and 
provide  him  three  eels  if  he  came  in  the  winter  ;  but  if  in 
summer,  besides  straw  for  the  bed,  he  was  to  provide  two 
green  geese.  This  he  was  to  repeat  three  times  a  year,  if 
tlie  king  came  thither  so  often.  It  has  given  the  title  of 
earl  to  the  noble  family  of  the  Bruces,  Charles  II.  having 
conferred  that  title  in  Ififrl  on  Robert  Bruce,  earl  of  Elgin  in 
Scotland,  descended  from  tlie  kings  of  that  country ;  to  which 
their  motto,  fuimits,  "we  have  been,"  seems  strongly  to  al- 
lude. It  was  made  a  town  incorporate  by  Queen  Mary,  in 
155."};  consisting  of  a  bailiff,  ten  aldermen,  and  twelve  ca- 
pital burgesses  :  at  present,  its  chief  officer  is  termed 
^constable.  It  has  a  market  on  Saturday,  sends  two 
members  to  parliament,  and  is  40  measured  miles  N.  W.  of 
London. 

A'LESH AM,  or  AYLSIIAM,  a  town  m  Norfolk,  much  in- 
habited by  knitters.    It  is  a  clean  well  paved  town,  about 
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12  miles  from  Norwich,  and  121  from  Londoih    Market 
on  Tuesday. 

A'LEVAT,  s^  the  tub  in  which  ale  is  fermented. 

A'LEW,  s.  clamour  ;  outcry.    Not  in  use. 

ALEXA'NDERS,  s.  in  botany,  the  smvmium.  It  is  an 
umbelliferous  plant  found  upon  rocks  on  the  s«a-coast,  and 
about  Nottingham,  and  flowering  in  May  and  June.  It  was 
formerly  cultivated  in  ourgardeus ;  but  its  place  is  now  bet- 
ter supplied  by  celery. 

ALEXANDRIA,  or  Scanderia,  once  a  magnificent, 
rich,  and  celebrated  city  of  Egypt,  built  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  near  the  most  westerly  branch  of  the  Nile,  soon  after 
the  overthrow  of  Tyre,  about  3.33  years  before  the  Christian 
aera.  It  was  long  esteemed  the  finest  city  in  the  world  after 
Rome  ;  we  may  form  some  idea  of  its  iniiabitants  from  the 
account  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  who  relates  that  it  had  on  its 
rolls  in  his  time  (44  years  before  the  Christian  wra)  300.000 
free-men.  The  celebrated  library  which  was  founded  here 
by  Ptolemy  Soter,  and  placed  in  the  temple  of  Serapis,  con-  - 
taining,  iu  his  time,  400,000  volumes,  and  by  addition  of  hi* 
successors  700,000,  was,  it  is  said,  in  642,  destroyed  by  order 
of  the  Saracen  khaliff,  who  became  master  of  the  city.  The 
.Saracen  general  who  took  it,  said,  in  his  letter  to  the  khaliff, 
that  he  found  in  it  4000  palaces,  4000  baths,  40,000  Jews 
who  paid  tribute,  400  royal  circi,  and  12,000  gardeners,  who 
supplied  the  city  with  all  kinds  of  herbs  in  great  plenty.  At 
present  it  does  not  contain  above  12,000  or  14,000  inhabi- 
tants; a  mixture  from  difl'erent  nations,  as  well  as  from  va- 
rious parts  of  the  Turkish  empire.  The  Christian  Copti, 
Greeks,  and  Armenians,  are  very  numerous  here';  the  Euro- 
peans all  pass  under  the  name  of 'Franks.  Although  Alex- 
andria is  now  so  much  decayed,  that  the  rubbish  in  some 
places  overtops  the  houses,  yet  there  arc  still  some  remains 
of  its  ancient  splendor,  particularly  Pompey 's  pillar,  and  two 
obelisks  of  hieroglyphics.  The  ancient  Pliaros,  a  watch- 
tower,  so  famous  in  antiquity  that  it  was  numbered  among 
tiie  seven  wonders  of  the  world,  is  now  turned  into  a  castle, 
called  Pharillon,  and  is  still  used  to  direct  vessels  into  the 
harbour.  This  city  was  a  place  of  great  trade,  before  the 
Portuguese  discovered  the  passage  to  India  by  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  the  commodites  of  tiic  East  Indies  being  depo- 
sited here  on  their  way  to  Europe  by  the  Red  Sea.  Lat.  31. 
U.N.  Ion.  30.  .5.  E. 

ALEXATSIDRINE,  «.  [from  Alexander  Paris,  the  in- 
veutor  of  this  metre)  a  kind  of  verse  borrowed  from  the 
French,  consisting  among  them  of  twelve  or  thirteen  syllii- 
bles  in  alternate  couplets,  and  among  us  of  twelve,  'they 
were  formerly  very  much  used  by  our  poets  to  clinch  their. 
•.erses,  and  generally  were  the  last  of  three  ending  in  the 
same  rhyme ;  but  are  now  discarded  on  account  of  their 
want  of  iiarmony,  and  their  suspending  the  muid  too  much 
by  their  extraordinary  length. 

ALEXIPHA'RMiC,  a.  [from  alexo,  I  expel,  imd  pharmacon, 
poison,  Gr.]  in  its  primitive  sense,  something  which  has  the 
virtue  of  expelling  poisons  takSn  internally  ;  and  is  the  same 
as  an  antidote.  Used  substantively,  by  modem  practitionei-s, 
it  means  remedies  adapted,  or  proper  to  ^xpel  that  malig- 
nancy with  which  the  animal  spirits  are  afiectcd  in  acute 
distempers,  through  theporesof  tiie  skin  bv  sweating. 

ALEXITE'RIAL,  or  ALEXITE'RICAU  «.  [from  alexo, 
to  expel,  Gr.]  that  expels  poison,  or  the  malignant  humours 
of  fevers. 

ALFOKD,  a  town  in  Lincolnshire,  20  miles  N.  of  Boston, 
133  N.  of  London.    Market  on  Tuesday. 

ALFRED  the  Great,  son  of  Ethelwalf,  succeeded  his 
brother  Etheldred,  though  that  prince  left  several  chiL-lrcu. 
His  virtues  and  distiuguished  bravery  had  J>een  shewn  in 
his  brother's  life-time,  and  now  endeared  him  to  his  subjects- 
He  was  crowned  in  871,  when  the  Danes  were  ui  the  very 
heart  of  liis  dominions,  and  all  the  sea-ports  were  filled  witn 
their  fleets.  After  several  battles,  with  various  success, 
Alfred  was  obliged  to  dismiss  his  very  attendants  ;  anrf  hav- 
ing committed  his  wife  and  childrei>  to  the  care  of  some 
trusty  subjects,  disguised  liimself,  aud  lived  concealed  in  the 
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TiUle  islaiu!  of  Athclney,  in  Soraorselshire  ;  at  longtii  the 
Danes  lindiiig  that  tliey  liad  no  enemies  to  oppose  them, 
grew  ncgligeiit.  Tliis  incited  Alfred's  friends  to  repair  to 
their  priuce,  who  resolving  to  be  satisfied,  boldly  entered 
the  Danish  camp  in  the  disguise  of  a  ninsician,  and  even 
staid  tliere  several  days  ;  then  returning  to  his  friends,  his 
troops  tverc  secretly  assembled,  and  he  came  np  with,  at- 
tacked, and  routed  the  Danes  witli  incredible  slaugiiter. 
Those  w  ho  escaped  fled  to  a  castle,  but  were  soon  compelled 
to  snbmit.  Alfred  agreed.to  let  them  depart,  on  condition 
that  their  leader,  Guthrnn,  should  embrace  Christianity. 
Tliis  they  readily  complied  with,  and  Alfred  gave  Guthrun 
the  goveriunent  of  East  Anglia,  in  Essex.  Alfred  now  in- 
creased his  navy,  grew  formidable  at  sea,  and  beat  many  of 
tiie  Danish  fleets.  He  fortified  his  kingd(mi  with  walled 
towns  and  castles,  propagated  tlie  civil  arts,  encout.gedpo- 
lite  learning',  made  many  excellent  laws,  iiistitiited'juries, 
and  establislied  the  plan  of  a  civil  constitution  in  England, 
and  in  his  reign  justice  was  so  strictly  observed,  that  we  are 
told  bracelets  of  gold  being  hungin  the  highways  overnight 
would  be  found  safe  in  the  morning.  He  was  an  excellent 
scholar;  he  wrote  books  for  (he  instruction  of  his  people  ; 
and  was  one  of  the  greatest,  wisest,  and  most  pious  princes, 
upon  earth.  After  a  glorious  reign  of  28  years,  he  died  on 
the  28th  Oct.  A.  D.  900. 

ALFRETON,  a  town  in  Derbyshire,  13  miles  from  Derby, 
and  141  from  London.    Market  on  Friday. 

ALGA'ROTH,  s.  [Arab.]  an  emetic  powder,  the  white 
oxyde  of  antimony. 

ALOA'RVA,  the  most  soutliern  province  of  Portugal. 
It  is  mountainous  but  fertile,  and  produces  excellent  wines. 

ALGA'ZEL,  *.  a  species  of  antelope. 

A'LGEBRA,  s.  [from  w/and  s:el>e>;  Arab.]  the  reduction  of 
broken  numbers  to  whole ;  al)ranch  of  arithmetic,  which 
takes  the  quantity  sought,  as  if  granted;  and  by  means  of 
one  or  more  quantities  given,  proceeds  by  consequences  till 
the  quantity  at  first  only  supposed  to  be  known,  or  some 
power  of  it,  is  found  to  be  eaual  to  sontc  quantity  or  quan- 
tities known,  and  consequently,  itself  known  likewise. 

ALGEBRAIC,  or  ALGEBRAICAL,  a.  something  re- 
lative or  belonging  to  Algebra. 

ALGEBRAIST,  t.  a  petscji  conversant  in  tiie  opcratious 
of  algebra. 

A'LGENIB,  s.  a  star  of  the  second  magnitude,  in  the  con- 
stellation of  Perseus. 

A'IXiII),a.cold;  chill. 

ALCil'ERS,  a  country  of  Africa,  extending  abont  .500 
miles  in  length  from  E.  to  W.  and  from  40  to  100  in  bre:nl.f  h, 
alon^  the  Barbary  coast  ;  has  mount  Atlas  on  the  S.  Tiuiis 
on  the  E.  and  Morocco  on  the  W.  The  Turks,  who  are  not 
above  7,000  in  number,  have  the  government  in  their  hands, 
and  the  Moors,  or  natives,  have  no  share  in  it.  It  is  a  kind 
ofrepublicnnder  the  protection  of  the  Grand  Seignior,  and 
is  governed  by  a  sovereign,  or  dey,  wh«  seldom  undertakes 
any  thing  of  importance  without  the  counsel  of  the  Janiza- 
ries. The  Arabs,  who  live  in  tents,  are  a  distinct  people, 
governed  by  their  own  laws,  though  the  Turks  interfere 
w  hen  they  think  fit.  The  dey  is  absolute  in  some  respects, 
although  lie  it  elected  by  the  Turkish  soldiers,  and  frequent- 
ly deposed  and  put  to  death  bv  them.  The  revenues  of  the 
government  arise  from  the  triJ)ute  paid  by  the  Moors  and 
Arabs  ;  and  the  prizes  they  take,  or  the  piracies  they  com- 
mit at  sra,  sometimes  equal  the  taxes  they  lay  upon  the  na- 
tives. The  stems  of  the  vines  here  are  so  large,  that  a  man 
fan  hardly  grasp  them  with  his  arms,  and  the  bunclies  of 
grapes  are  a  foot  and  half  long.  The  natives  are  strong, 
anaof  a  tawny  complexion ;  their  religion  is  Mahometanism, 
and  their  language  a  dialect  of  the  Arabic  ;  they  also  use 
that  jargon,  composed  of  the  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish, 
languages,  called  Lingua-Fnmca,  which  prevails  aloii"  the 
sliores  of  the  Mediterranean.  Alters,  the  capital  of  this 
kingdom,  is  so  very  populous,  that  the  foreign  merchants 
amount  to  at  least  to  riflO'O  families,  and  the  Jews  to  no  loss 
than  8000:  almost  the  whole  trade   passes  through  their 
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hands.    It  stands  on  the  sea-side  over  against  Minorca,  300 
miles  W.  of  Tunis,  Ion.  2. 7.  E.  lat.  36.  49.  N. 

A'LIAS,  ad.  [Lat.]  otherwise  ;  used  in  law  to  specify  the 
dilVerent  names  of  a  man,  as  /n(A  alias  Wortley,  alias  Smith  ; 
that  is,  Frilh  othenvise  Wintlcy,  otherwise  Smth. 

A'LIBLE,  a.  [alihilis,  Lat.]  that  nourishes  ;  or  tliat  may 
be  nourished. 

A'LICANT,  a  small  rich  city  of  Valencia,  in  Spain,  well 
known  for  its  fine  wines  (particularly  that  calleu  Teut  or 
Alicant)  excellent  fruits,  Ax.  It  has  a  good  harbour,  and 
ail  extensive  trade.  The  English,  Dutch,  Italians,  &c.  have 
consuls  here.  It  is  seated  on  the  Mediterranean,  on  a  bay 
of  the  same  name,  76  miles  S.  of  Valencia.  Lat.  36.  24.  N., 
Ion.  0.  0. 

A'LIEN,  0.  [alieniis,  Lat.]  not  of  the  same  kind.  Incon- 
sistent with  ;  estranged  ff6m  ;  at  enmity  with. 

A'LIEN,  s.  [from  atienm,  Lat.]  sometning  adverse  to,  or 
at  enmity  with.  A  foreigner,  or  one  of  another  country.  Not 
of  the  same  profession,  part\',  or  sect. 

To  A'LIEN,  f.  o.  [ulicmi,  Lat.]  to  transfer  our  own  pro- 
perty to  another.    'I'o  grow  averse  to,  to  dislike. 

A'LIENABLE,  a.  [from  alien  and  ahal,  Sax.J  that  may 
be  transferred  to,  and  become  the  property  of  another. 

To  A'LIENATE,  «.  a.  [alieno,  Lat.]  to  transfer  property 
to  another.  To  grow  averse  to,  by  transl'err,ing  our  afi'ec- 
tions  to  some  other  person  or  thing. 

A'LIEN.^TE,  a.  [alienatus,  Lat.t  averse,  or  inimical  to. 

ALIENA'TION,  s.  [cdienatio,  Lat.l  in  law,  the  act  of 
transferring  property  to  another.  Change  of  affection  from 
approbation  to  (lislike.  ' 

To  ALIGHT,  V.  a.  [alightan.  Sax.]  to  descend  from  ■ 
higher  situation  to  a  lower.  To  descend  from,  or  get  ofl 
an  horse. 

ALl'KE,  ad.  equally,  or  in  the  same  manner.  Both  ; 
with  5iit  difference  or  distinction.    Resembling. 

A'LIMENT,  f.  [alitneiitum,  Lat.]  food,  or  that  which 
nourishes,  or  satisfies  the  calls  of  hunger. 

ALIME'NTAL,  a.  that,^aii  increase  the  dimensions  of 
plants  or  animals  by  being  taken  in  food. 

ALIMI^NTALLV,  ad.  60  as  to  serve  for  nntirishracnt. 

ALIME'NTARINESS,  *.  tiie  qiraiity  which  renders  a 
tiling  capable  of  affording  nourishment. 

ALIME'NTARY,  a.  that  has  relation,  or  belongs  to  ali- 
ment ;  that  nourishes,  or  is  eaten  for  diet.  AUmnitw/ 
Ducts,  the  intestines,  so  called  on  account  of  the  food 
,.as  ing  through  them.  It  is  sometimes  used  for  the  thoracic 
duct. 

ALIMENTATION,  s.  the  qualify,  action,  or  power  of 
afl'ordin»[  nourishment ;  or  the  increasing  of  the  (limeiisioiis 
of  a  bony,  by  converting  food  intoits  own  substance. 

A'LIMONY,  «.  [aliiiumia,  Lat.]  in  its  primary  sense, 
nourishment ;  but  now  appropiated  to  the  law,  wherein  it 
inipli--s  that  allowance  which  a  married  woman  sues  for, 
and  is  entitled  to,  upon  any  occasional  separation,  provided 
it  be  not  fbr  elopement  or  adultery. 

A'L1QU.\NT,  a.  [aliquantiis,  Lat.]  in  aritliinetic,  is  that 
part  of  a  number,  which,  however  repeated,  will  not  iiuike 
up  the  exact  number,  but  will  leave  a  remainder  ;  as  3  is  an 
aliquant  part  of  10,  3  times  3  is  9,  and  1  reniaiuiiig. 

A'LIQUOT,  a.  [Lat.]  in  arithmetic,  such  part  of  any 
number  or  quantity  as  will  exactly  measure  it  without  any 
remainder ;  as,  3  is  an  aliquot  of  12,  and  6  of  18. 

A'LITURE,  t.  [alitura,  Lat.]  nourishment. 

ALl'VE,  a.  [from  a  and  libau,  .Sax.]  jn  auinuils,  denotes 
sense  and  feeling;  in  vegetables,  when  "the  sap  circulates  ; 
in  liquors,  when  they  taste  brisk  on  the  palate.  Figurative- 
ly, cheerful,  sprightly,  gay,  and  full  of  spirits;  without  di; 
minution  or  lessening. 

A'LK.AHE.ST,*.  [Arab.]  apretended  universal  menstruum, 
asserted  by  the  ancient  chemists  to  be  capable  of  resolviag 
all  bodies  into  their  first  matter,  and  which  should  yet  retain 
its  seminal  power,  and  natural  form  entire. 

ALKALESCENT,  a.  that  which  resombles  the  qua- 
lities of  an  alkali. 
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A'LKALI,  s.  [from  /ia/y,  Arab.]  in  cliciiiistn',  a  rrame  ori- 
ginally given  by  the  Arabians  to  a  salt  extracted  from  tJie 
ashes  of  a  plant  called  by  tlieni  kali,  and  by  tis  rlasswort, 
because  used  in  the  making  of  glass.  In  \H  modern  exten- 
sive sense  it  denotes  a  class  of  substances,  of  which  various 
definitions  iiave  beeji  jjiyen.  Some  have  defined  an  alkali 
t«  be  any  snl)stance,  which.when  mixed  with  an  acid,  occa- 
sions an  ebuiition_  and  effervescence.  Others  have  des- 
cribed them  as  having  an  acrid  and  urinous  taste,  changing 
the  blue  juices  of  vegetables  to  a  green,  and  a  yellow  to  a 
brown,  and  have  the  property  of  rendering  oils  mixiblc  with 
water.  The  alkalis  are  reckoned  three,  potash,  soda,  anil 
ammmia, 

A'LKALINE,  a.  that  has  the  qualities  of  alkali. 

To  ALKA'LIZATE,  f.  a.  to  make  bodies  alkaline  by 
chemical  process;  or  to  draw  out  the  latent  alkaline  vir- 
tues of  a  body,  by  reducing  it  to  a  different  form. 

ALKA'LIZATE,  a.  that  h;is  the  powers  and  qualities  of 
a  body  which  is  termed  an  alkaU  by  medical  writ-:rs. 

ALKALIZA'TION,  s.  in  chemistry,  the  act  of  impreg- 
nating; or  bninglinn;  a  fluid  with  an  alkaline  salt,  cither  to 
make  it  a  better  dissolvent,  or  to  load  the  phlegm  so  that  it 
may  not  rise  in  distillation. 

A'LKANET,  s.  [anchusa,  Lat.]  a  plant  used  in  medicine. 

ALKE'RMES,  i.  [Arab.]  in  medicine,  a  term  borrowed 
from  the  Arabs,  denoting  a  rich  cardiac  electuary,  consist- 
ing of  several  warm  and  aromatic  ingredients,  of  which  ker- 
mes  is  the  basis. 

ALL,  ad.  entirely,  completely;  exclusive  of  any  other. 

ALL,  a.  [all,  Sax.  alle,  Teut.]  applied  to  a  number,  it 
sometimes  is  used  collectively  for  the  whole  or  every  one  of 
the  parts  without  exception.  Applied  to  quantity,  every 
l)arcel,  or  every  particle.  Applied  to  time,  the  whole  space 
or  interval.    Applied  to  place,  its  whole  extent. 

ALL,  s.  the  whole,  opposed  to  apart,  or  nothing. 

A'LLA,  s.  the  name  by  which  mahometans  call  God.  In 
Arabic,  it  is  derived  from  the  verb  alah,  to  adore;  and  is 
Ihe  same  with  the  Hebrew  efoo/i,  which  signifies  the  adora- 
ble Being. 

ALLANTC'IS,  or  ALLANTO'IDES,  s.  [from  alias  and 
eidos,  Gr.]  the  urinaiy  tunic  placed  between  the  amnion  and 
cli()rion,  which,  by  the  navel  and  urachus,  or  passage  by 
which  the  urine  is  conveyed  from  the  infant  in  the  womb, 
receives  the  urine  that  comes  out  of  the  bladder.  ' 

To  ALLA'Y,  t'.  a.  [alloyer,  Fr.l  to  mix  one  metal  with 
another,  to  render  it  fit  or  proper  for  coinage.  In  this  sense 
some  spell  it  tdlot/,  in  order  to  keep  it  more  closely  to  the 
French,  from  whence  it  is  borrowed.  To  abate,  or  lessen 
any  quality.  To  quiet,  pacify,  or  reduce  a  boisterous  tem- 
per into  a  calm. 

ALLA'Y,  or  ALLOT,  s.  [alloy,  Fr.]  in  its  primary  sense, 
a  mixture  of  divers  metals,  or  of  divers  particles  of  Yhe  same 
metal  of  different  fineness.  Minters  never  strike  anv  gold 
or  silver  without  allay ;  brass  coin  is  made  of  an  allay  of 
copper.  Jewellers,  wire-drawers,  and  gold-beaters,  are 
obliged  to  use  an  allay  in  the  gold  they  work  ;  the  brass- 
founders  have  their  allay  of  copper.  Alloy  is  used,  in  a  se- 
condary sense,  for  something  which  lessens  or  diminishes 
the  properties  of  the  thing  with  which  it  is  mixed.  That 
which  depreciates,  or  renders  base,  by  diminution  or  les- 
sening. 

ALLA'YER,  s.  the  person  or  thing  which  is  endued  with 
the  power  of  allaying,  lessening,  debasing,  corrupting,  or 
diminishing. 

ALLA'YMENT,  s.  a  diminishing,  or  lessening,  applied 
to  the  passions. 

ALLEGANY,  or  APALA'CHIAN  MOUNTAINS,  a 
chain  or  range  of  mountains  in  North  America,  which  ex- 
tend north-easterly  and  south-westerly,  nearly  parallel  with 
the  coast  of  the  southern  states,  through  wliich  they  run. 
They  occupy  a  space  of  about  900  miles  in  leujjth,  and  from 
60  to  200  in  breadth,  eastward  <  f  the  Mississippi  and  tlie 
five  lakes;  that  is,  from  Hudson's  River  to  Georgia.  They 
are  not  confusedly  scattered  and  broKen  rising  here  and 
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there  into  high  peaks,  over-topping  eacn  other  ;  but  stretch 
along,  in  uniform  ridges,  scarcely  half  a  mile  high,  spread- 
ing towards  the  south.  Some  of  them  terminate  in  high 
perpendicular  bluffs  ;  others  gradually  subside  into  a  level 
country,  giving  rise  to  the  rivers  which  run  southerly  into 
theGulph  of  Mexico.  In  the  back  parts  of  Pennsylvania, 
scarce  one  acre  in  ten  of  this  range  is  capable  of  culture  ; 
in  other  parts,  extensive  tracts  of  line  arable  and  pasture 
land  intervene  between  the  ridges,  having  generally  a  rich, 
black  soil,  and  some  of  the  mountains  will  admit  of  cultiva- 
tion almost  to  their  tops. 

ALLEGATION,  *.  affirmation,  declaration,  excuse,  plea. 
In  law,  the  producing  instruments,  deeds,  or  vouchers,  to 
authorize  or  justify  proceedings. 

To  ALLE'GE,  f.  «.  [aWeg-o,  Lat.]  to  declare,  or  affirm  ;  to 
plead  in  excuse  ;  to  produce  in  defence. 

ALLE'GE  ABLE,  «.  that  may  be  charged;  that  may  be 
pleaded  in  excuse. 
ALLE'GER,  s.  he  that  asserts  or  declares  any  tiling. 
A  LLE'GIANCE,  s.  [allcgeance,  Fr.]  in  h\v,  that  natural, 
sworn,  or  legal  obedience  every  subject  owes  to  his  prince, 
and  is  an  incident  inseparable,  or  that  which  follows  a  per- 
son wheresoever  he  goes.  Oath  »f  allegiance,  is  that  which 
is  taken  to^fhe  king  in  quality  of' a  temporal  prince,  and  is 
distinguished  from  thatof  supremacy,  which  is  taken  to  him 
in  quality  of  supreme  head  of  the  church. 

ALLEGO'RIC,  a.  something  which  must  be  understood 
figuratively,  in  opposition  to  literal. 

ALLEGO'RICAL,  o.  that  consists  of  expressions  purely 
figurative,  where  something  else  is  meant  than  what  is  Cjt- 
pressed. 

ALLEGO'RICALLY,  ad.  figuratively,  in  opposition  to 
literally. 

ALLEGO'RIC  ALNESS,  i.  the  quality  of  being  figura- 
tive. 

To  ALLEGORIZE  v.  a.  to  turn  into  allegory;  to  talk  iu 
a  sense  not  literal. 

A'LLEGORY,  s.  [alkgoria,  Gr.]  a  figurative  speech,  in 
which  something  else  is  contained  than  what  the  literal 
meaning  conveys.  Thus  tlie  Roman  commonwealth  is  ad- 
dressed by  Horace  under  the  figure  of  a  ship.  The  Fables, 
offesop,  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  of  Homer,  and  the  iEueid  of 
Virgil,  may  be  included  under  this  species  of  writing. 

ALLE'GRO,  i.  [Ital.]  in  music,  one  of  the  six  distinctions 
of  time,  expressing  the  quickest  motion,  excepting  presto. 
If  it  be  preceded  by  poco,  it  must  be  olayed  in  a  slower  or 
graver  manner  than  when  allegro  slauas  alone;  if  bypiu,  it 
must  then  be  fastest  of  all.  It  will  not  be  improper  to  add, 
that  the  six  divisions  of  time  are  as  follow:  grace,  adagio, 
largo,  vivnce,  allcixro,  presto. 

ALLELU'JAH,  s.[a.  corrupt  spelling,  instead  of  hallelu- 
jali\  a  Hebre\v  word  signifying  praise  the  Lord,  to  be  met 
with  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  some  psalms.  So  much 
energy  has  been  observed  in  this  term,  that  the  ancient 
church  thought  proper  to  preserve  it,  without  translating  it 
either  into  Greek  or  Latin,  for  fear  of  impairing  the  genius 
or  softness  of  it. 

ALLEMA'NDA,  or  ALLEMA'ND,*.  [Ital.]  in  music,  a 
grave  air,  composed  in  common  time,  consisting  of  two 
parts  or  strains. 

To  ALLE'VIATE,  v.  a.  [allevo,  Lat.]  figuratively,  to 
lighten,  to  make  li-jhter  or  less,  in  allusion  to  the  diminish- 
ing the  pressure  of  a  heavy  load.  To  lessen,  mitigate,  or 
diminish  the  enormity  of  a  fault. 

ALLEVIATION, Y  the  act  of  making  a  thing  lighter; 
ease  from  pain  ;  extenuation  of  a  fault. 

A'LLEY,  *.  [allce,  Fr.]  in  gardening,  a  strait  walk  bounded 
on  each  side  with  trees  or  shrubs.  Alleys  are  distinguished 
from'paths,  as  being  broad  enough  for  two  people  to  walk 
abreast.  The  word  is  in  towns  applied  to  narrow  passages, 
to  distinguish  them  from  streets,  which  are  wider.  Alltij,  in 
l)erspective,  is  that  which  is  larger  at  the  entrance  thaii  at 
the  opposite  extremity,  in  order  to  make  it  setin  long.  { 
ALL-FOU'RS,  s.  in  gaining,  a  particular  play,  whereiu 
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the  whole  sum  a  person  gains  each  deal  is  limited  to  four, 
M'hic!]  are  the  highest,  lowest,  the  knave  of  trumps,  and  the 
game,  or  the  greatest  unuiber  to  be  made  from  tens  and 
court  t'ards;  the  latter  of  whicli  are  recitoned  four  for  au 
ace,  three  for  a  king,  two  for  a  queen,  and  one  for  the  knave  ; 
and  he  wlio  lias  aU  these  particulars,  is  said  to  iiave  all 
fntrs. 

ALL-HA'IL,  iitterj.z  salutation  or  invocation  made  use  of 
in  acknowledgment  of  benefits,  or  in  testimony  of  gratitude 
and  good-will. 

ALUHA'LLOW-TIDE,  t.  [compounded  of  «//,  hallow, 
and  tide,  from  tid.  Sax.  a  week  ;  hence  W/tiismi-tide,  or  VVhit- 
sun-week]  that  space  of  time  which  is  near  All-Saints-day,  or 
the  1st  ot  November. 

ALLI'ANCE,  s.  [alUanee,  Fr.]  the  union  or  connection  of 
two  persons  or  two  families  by  marriage.  In  a  political 
sense,  tlic  leai;ues  or  treaties  between  different  states  for 
their  mutual  defence. 

ALLl'CIENCy,  {allUhiency)  s.  [from  aWicio,  Lat.]  tile 
quality  of  attracting,  or  drawing  10  ;  attraction. 

ALLIG/VTION,  s.  the  act  of  uniting',  or  the  state  of 
things  united,  linked,  or  joined  together.  In  arithmetic, 
the  rule  wherein  questions  are  resolved  relating  to  the  mix- 
tures of  different  commodities,  with  their  value,  eftects,  &c. 
when  so  compounded. 

A'LLIGATOR,  s.  an  American  animal  resembling  the 
crocodile. 

ALLI'GATURE,  s.  the  hnk,  or  ligature,  by  which  two 
tiling  are  joined  together. 

ALLINGTON  CASTLE,  a  town  of  Kent,  near  the 
Wedway.    Market  on  Tuesday. 

ALL-JUDGING,  part,  exercising  judgment  without 
control  or  partiality. 

.\LLrS10N,  (allizi/on)  s.  [allisio,  Lat.j  the  act  of  striking 
one  thins;  against  anotlier; 

ALLITERATION,  s.  [from  ad  and  litera,  Lat.]  an  orna- 
ment in  poetical  language,  [consisting  in  the  repetition  of 
the  same  letter  at  certani  intervals,  as,  "  toeave  the  warp, 
and  K-eave  the  itoof."  It  is  apt  however  to  run  into  the 
absurd,  and  critics  in  general  disregard  it. 

ALL-KNO'WING,  part,  intimately  acquainted  with 
every  thing  that  is  the  object  of  knowledge  ;  that  is  endued 
with  absolute,  perfect,  or  infinite  knowledge. 

ALLOCATION,  s.  [from  alkco,  Lat.]  the  act  of  putting 
one  thing  lo  another.  In  commerce,  the  admission  or 
allowance  of  an  ailide  to  an  account,  and  the  passing  it  as 
such.  In  the  excheciuer,  it  is  an  allowance  made  upon  an 
account. 

ALLO'DIAL,  a.  [from  allodium,  Teut.]  in  law,  that  of 
which  a  person  has  an  absolute  property,  without  paying 
any  afknowledgment  or  service,  and  is  o])nosed  to  feudal. 

A  LLO'DI  U  M,  «.  [Teut.]  a  possession  which  a  man  holds 
in  his  own  right,  without  any  dependence,  charge,  service, 
or  homage  to  be  paid  to  a  superior  lord. 

To  ALLOC,  or  HALLOO',  v.  a.  [pron.  holloo,  or  haller, 
Fr.  to  make  a  noise!  to  set  a  dog  on  ;  or  excite  his  courage 
so  as  to  seize  one  of  Ins  own,  or  any  other  species. 

To  ALLOT,  V.  a.  \Mot,  Sax.]  to  distribute  by  lot;  to  as- 
sign a  share;  to  grant. 

ALLOTMEN'^r,  s.  the  parcel,  share,  lot,  office,  or  con- 
dition, assijjned  to  any  one. 

ALLOTTING,  s.  in  commerce,  i«  when  a  ship's  'goods 
are  divided  into  different  parcels,  to  be  purchased  by  per- 
sons whose  names  are  written  on  pieces  of  paper,  which  are 
indiftercntly  atlixed  to  each  of  such  lots,  and  the  goods 
thus  divided  without  any  i)artialitv. 

To  ALLO'W,  f.  a.  [alloiier,  I"r.]  to  confess,  to  yield,  ad- 
mit, grant,  acknowledge,  or  assent  to  a  principle,  in  opposi- 
tion to  contradiction  ;  to  yield,  or  permit ;  to  confer  an 
honour  on  a  person.;  to  approve  as  just,  or  consistent  with 
one's  duty  ;  to  give,  lo  bestow,  to  pay  as  a  debt. 

ALLO'VVABLE,  a.  that  may  be" granted,  or  permitted; 
tliatmay  be  aduiiited  v/itbotit" contradiction  ;  that  may  be 


sufTerod,  as  repugnant  or  inconsistent  wilh  no  laws ;  law 
ful ;  not  forbidden. 

ALLOWABLENESS,  *.  die  quality  of  a  thing,  which 
denotes  it  to  be  lawful,  proper  to  be  granted  or  permitted, 
and  no  ways  inconsistent  with  the  rules  of  reason,  or  the 
customs  of  a  place. 

ALLO'VVANCE,  ^.  the  granting,  concession,  or  yielding 
assent  to  any  doctrine,  opinion,  or  principle.  Permission, 
licence,  or  consent,  applied  to  superiors.  Liberty,  freedom 
from  restraint,  used  with  the  word  gice.    Concession. 

ALLO'VVlil), patt.  [from  allew]  universally  acknowledg- 
ed ;  established  with  respect  to  character.  In  commerce, 
it  is  written  in  the  margin  of  an  account  of  expenses,  op- 
posite to  such  articles  as  are  granted. 

ALLOT, i.  See  Allay. 

ALL-POWERFUL,  a.  capable  of  operating  without  de- 
fect or  control,  and  of  producing  every  thing  that  is  consis- 
tent with  infinite  wisdom. 

ALI^SA'INTS-DAY,  s.  the  1st  day  of  November,  set 
apart  by  the  church  to  commeniorate  tlie  exemplarv  lives 
and  noble  fortitude  of  all  the  saints  and  martyrs  :  aoded  as 
a  supplementary  day  to  the  rest  of  the  festivals,  that  those 
who  were  worthy  of  remembrance  might  not  be  passed  over 
witlioiit  'notice,  and  that  the  human  mind  might  be  more 
strongly  excited  to  exemplary  piety,  or  pious  martyrdom, 
by  considering  the  number  of  those  who  have  preceded  in 
those  shining  paths. 

A  LINSEED,  J.  a  plant,  called  also  least  rupture  wort,  and 
little  flax. 

ALI^SEE'ING,  a.  endued  with  the  power  of  seeing  every 
tiling. 

ALL-SOU'LS-DAY,  i.  a  festival  observed  by  the  church 
of  Rome,  on  the  2d  of  November,  with  a  particular  service 
relating  to  the  souls  supposed  to  be  in  purgatory. 

ALL-SUl"FrCIENT,  {all-suffishimt)  a.  eapable  ©f  pro- 
curing evei7  thing  which  is  the  object  of  power  or  wisdom  ; 
absolutely  perfect  in  himself. 

ToALLU'DE,  «.  n.  [aWi/rfo,  Lat.]  to  have  a  distant  re- 
spect to  athing,  without  mentioning  it  expressly  ;  to  hint  at. 

To  ALLU'MINATE,  v.  a.  to  beautify,  decorate,  adftrn. 
Before  the  invention  of  printing,  certain  persons  called 
Alluminors,  made  it  a  trade  to  paint  the  [initial  letters  of 
manuscripts  in  all  sorts  of  colours,  and  to  gild  them  with 
silver  and  gold. 

To  ALLU'R£,  i>.  a.  [leurei;  Fr.]  to  entice,  or  attract,  ei- 
ther in  a  good  or  bad  sense:  to  persuade  or  draw,  by  the 
additionof  something  besides  the  intrinsic  value  and  advan- 
tages of  the  object. 

ALLU'RE,  i.  originally  some  artificial  bird,  made  use  of 
by  bird-catchers,  to  entice  birds  into  tlieir  traps.  Figura- 
tively, any  thing  that  entices,  or  draws  a  person  into  the 
power  of  another. 

ALLU'REMENT,  s.  that  which  has  the  power  of  enticing 
by  its  charms  ;  temptation  ;  enticement. 

ALLU'RER,  s.  the  person  who  tempts,  or  seduces  by  fair 
speeches,  enticements,  or  inveiglements. 

ALLU'RINGLY,  ad.  in  a  manner  proper  to  entice, 
tempt,  inveigle,  or  seduce. 

ALLUHINGNESS,  s.  the  quality  whose  charms  have 
such  effect  upon  the  mind,  as  to  prevail  upon  it  to  engage  in 
any  action  either  good  or  bad. 

ALLU'SION,  {alluzyon)  s.  [allusio,  Lat.]  something  spo- 
ken with  reference  to  a  thing  already  known,  and  on  that 
account  not  expressed,  A  reference  ;  hint,  or  impUea- 
tion. 

ALLU'SIVE,  a.  that  does  not  mention  a  thing  expressly, 
but  comprehends  it  bv  implication;  that  hints  at  some- 
thinc  not  fully  expressed. 

ALLUSIVELY,  ad.  in  a  manner  wherein  a  reference  is 
made  to  something  not  expressed,  but  implied. 

ALLU'SIVENESS,  *.  the  quality  of  expressing  a  thing 
by  reference,  opposed  to  expressly,  or  directly. 
^  ALLU'VIAL,  o.  belonging  to  alluvion.    By  alluvial  depo- 
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*!tion«,  '\n  nx^ant,  the  soil  which  has  been  found  l)y  the 
Uegtniction  of  the  iiioiiiifain,  and  the  washing  down  of  tlicir 
particles  l)v  torrents  of  water. 

ALLU'VlON,  s.  [al/i(vio,  Lat.]  the  carrying  of  any  th'ng 
to  something^else  by  tlie  motion  of  water ;  the  thins  carried 
by  water  to  something  else.  In  law,  a  gradual  increase  of 
land  alAii^  the  sea-shore,  or  the  banks  oflarge  rivers.  The 
civil  law  places  alluvion  among  the  lawful  means  of  acqui- 
sition ;  and  defines  it  be  to  a  latent  imperceptible  accre- 
tion.—But  where  any  considerable  portion  of  ground  is 
torn  away  at  once,  by  an  inundation,  and  joined  to  some 
neighbouring  estafe,  this  is  not  acquired  by  right  of  allu- 
vion, but  may  be  claimed  again  by  the  former  owner. 

ALLU'VIOUS,  a.  [from  aJlmw,  Lat.}  that  is  washed 
awav  from  one  jilace       and  carried  to  another. 

.\liL-WrSE,  a.  that  is  endued  with  absolute,  perfect,  or 
iiifniite  wisdom. 

I'o  ALLY',  ti.  a.  [alliey,  Fr.]  to  join  together,  or  unite  by 
kindred,  friendship,  or  interest.  To  resemble,  or  be  like 
iu  the  pajsive.     , 

^LLY,  s.  in  the  plural  allies  ;  [aUie,  Fr.]  one  who  is 
joined  to  or  has  connections  with  another,  owing  to  some 
contract,  whether  that  of  marriage  or  treaty ;  and  is  applied 
both  to  persons  and  kingdoms.  -    . 

AL^LVCA'NTER,  s.  [Arab.]  in  astronomy,  a  circle 
drawn  parallel  to  the  liorixon.  It  is  generally  used  in  the 
plural,  and  signifies  a  series  of  parallelcirclcs  drawn  through 
tli«  several  degrees  of  the  meridian.  Almacantei's  staff', 
a  mathematical  Histrument  made  of  pear-tree  or  box-\voo{i, 
with  an  arch  containing  15  degrees,  formerly  used  to  tind 
the  altitude  of  the  sun  at  its  rising,  in  order  to  discover  its 
amplitude,  and  the  variationof  the  compass. 

A'LiSL\GEST,  s.  [Arab.]  the  name  of  a  celebrated  work 
of  Ptolfuny,  containing  a  collection  of  geometrical  problems 
and  astronomical  observations  made  by  the  ancients. 

A'LMANAC,  or  ALMANACK,  .v.  a  table,  or  calendar, 
wherein  the  days  of  the  week,  fasts,  festivals,  changes  of  the 
moon,  variation  of  time  between  clocks  and  the  sun,  &c. 
eclipses,  time  of  high  water,  beginnings  and  endings  of  terms, 
are  noted  for  the  year. 

ALMANDl'NE.  s.  [Fr.  almmu!ii:n,  Ital.l  a  ndjy,  coarser 
and  lighter  than  the  oriental,  and  nearer  the  colour  of  the 
granite. 

ALMA'KZA,  a  town  of  Mnrcia,  in  Spain,  famous  for  a 
defeat  sustained  here  by  the  English  and  Portuguese,  April 
3oth,  1707,  in  which  they  lost  6000  priiioners,  beside  a  great 
number  of  killed  and  wounded. 

ALMl'GHTINESS.  s.  that  attribute  of  the  Deity,  wherein 
he  is  considered  as  able  to  perform  every  thing  that  is  the 
object  ofabsol lite,  perfect,  uncontrolable, and  infinite  power. 

ALMl'GHTY,  ».  [formerly  spelt  allmi^hti/  ;  admi^htig. 
Sax.]  that  is  possessed  of  perfect,  absolute,  uncontroTable, 
or  uidimitted  power ;  that  can  do  evei-y  thing  that  infinite 
wisdom  can  dictate,  or  infinite  power  can  execute. 

A'LMOND,  s.  [amandnla,  Ital.]  a  fruit  contained  in  a 
stone  full  of  little  cells,  which  is  inclosed  in  a  tough  skin. 
They  are  divided  into  sweet  and  bitter,  on  account  of  their 
different  tastes.  The  French  lapidaries  give  the  namft  Al- 
monds, or  Amandes,  to  those  pieces  of  rock  crystal  which 
are  cut  with  a  wheel  into  forms  resembling  this  fruit,  and 
are  used  to  adorn  chandeliers  of  glass,  and  other  pieces  of 
furniture  made  of  glass  or  crvstal. 

A'LMOND-FUKNACE,  of  A'LMAN-FURNACE,  called 
also  the  Sueep,  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  furnace  used  in  refining, 
to  separate  metals  from  cinders  and  other  foreign  substances. 

ALMONDS  OF  TH  eTh  ko  at,  or  TONSILS,  improperly 
stiled  Almonds  of  tlieears.    See  Tonsils. 

ALMONER,  s.  an  officer  appointed  to  distribute  alms  to 
the  poor.  The  lord  Almoner  or  lord  high  Almoner  of 
F.ngland,  is  usually  a  bishop,  who  has  the  forfeiture  of  all 
deodands,  and  the  goods  of  Fdus  tie  se,  wliich  he  is  to  dis- 
tribute «mong  tiie  poor. 

A'LMONRY,  J.  the  place  wherein  the  almoner  Keeps  his 
office,  or  distributes  the  alms  to  the  poor. 
2i» 


ALMO'ST,  ad.  Itlrtnttit,  Belg.]  applied  to  action,  near 
perfornnng  it.  "  They  be  almost  ready  to  stone  me."  Eiad. 
xvii.  ;f.  Applied  to  number  or  multitude,  a  considerable 
majority,  little  less  than  the  whole.  "  Came  almost  tJie  whole 
city  together."  Acts  xiii.  44.  Applied  to  time,  very  near 
the  period  mentioned.  "  When  seven  days  were  almust 
ended."  Acts  xxi.  27.  Applied  to  the  effect  of  an  argu- 
ment, not  far  from  persuading  or  conviction.  "  Almost 
thou  persuadest  me  to  be  a  Christian."  At:ts  xxvi.  36. 

ALMS,  s.  [never  used  but  in  the  plural,  alms  ;  elmtsse. 
Sax.]  money,  or  other  necessaries,  given  to  relieve  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  poor  and  distressed,  including  in  it  a  ten- 
der sympathy'.in  their  afflictions,  and  a  pious  readniess  to 
relieve  them. 

Ai:>MSDEED,  s.  an  act  of  charity  ;  something  done  out 
of  compassioiv,  to  relieve  the  distresses  and  wants  of  otiiers. 

A'LMS-GIVER,  s.  one  who  is  charitable,  or  fond  of  re- 
lieving the  necessities  of  the  poor. 

A'LMSHOUSE,  s.  a  house  endowed  by  legacie-s,  or  other 
donatioiis,  for  the  lodging  and  support  of  the  poor. 

ALMSMAN,  *.  a  man  wljo  is  supported  by  charily  or 
alms  ;  one  who  belongs  to  an  alms-house. 

A'LMUG-TREE,  s.  a  tree  mentioned  in  scripture,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  with  the  shiltim-wood  spoken  of  by 
Moses.     It  is  probablythe  same  as  the  Indian  pine-tree. 

A'LNAGE,  s.  the  measuring  of  woollen  manufactures  hx 
the  ell.  Ahiage  was  first  intended  as  a  proof  of  the  goott- 
ness  of  the  commodity,  and  a  seal  was  invented,  the  affix- 
ing of  which  to  a  commodity  was  a  sign  that  such  commo- 
dity was  made  according  to  law.  But  now  these  seals  may 
be  bought,  and  affixed  to  any  goods,  at  the  buyer's  pleasure, 
to  the  great  prejudice  of  our  trade  with  foreigners. 

A'LANGER,  s.  a  puWic  officer,  whose  business  is  to  ex- 
amine into  the  assise  of  all  woollen  cloths  made  throughont 
the  kingdom,  and  fix  seals  upon  them  ;  likewise  to  collect 
an  alnagc  duty  to  the  king.  There  are  now  three  oflicers 
relating  to  the  ainage,  namely,  a  searcher,  measurer,  and 
alnager,  all  wliich  were  formerly  comprised  in  the  last,  till, 
by  his  own  neglect,  it  was  thought  proper  to  separate  them 
into  three  offices. 

A'LNEVVICK,  or  Alnwick,  the  county  town  of  North- 
umberland, .^Ofi  miles  from  London,  on  the  r«iad-to  Berwick, 
fioin  which  it  is  distant  26  miles,  and  from  Newcastle  :«) ;  is 
seated  on  the  little  river  Alne,and  is  populous  and  well  built- 
II  has  handsome  shambles,  surrounded  with  piazzas,  has  like- 
wise 3  gates,  and  it  was  formerly  surrounded  with  a  wall. 
Here  is  an  old  stately  Gothic  castle,  the  seat  of  the  duke  of 
Northumberland,  which  has  continued  in  the  possession  of 
the  Percy  faijiily  ever  since  the  year  1309 :  it  has  lately  been 
repaired  and  beautified.     It  has  a  market  on  Saturday. 

A'LNEYi  a  little  island  near  the  city  of  Gloucester,  fa- 
mous for  the  single  combat  fought  on  it  between  Edmund 
Ironside  and  Canute  the  Dane,  for  flic  whole  kingdom,  in 
si'dit  of  both  their  armies;  in  which  the  la^fcr  being  wound- 
ed, he  proposed  an  agreement :  accordingly  the  kingdom 
was  divided  between  them  ;  the  S.  part  falling  to  Edmund, 
the  N.  to  Canute. 

A'LOES,  s.  [aloes,  Lat.]  This  word  is  applied  to  a  tree, 
a  plant,  and  a  inedicinalijuice  extracted  from  the  plant.  The 
wood  grows  in  China,  in  the  kin"doni  of  Lao,  ana  in  Cochin 
China<.  It  is  a  large  tree,  or  at  least  about  the  size  of  the 
olive,  resembles  it  likewise  in  its  leaves,  and  its  fruit  is  red, 
like  a  cherry.  The  wood  of  the  trunk  is  of  three  colours  : 
under  the  bark  it  is  black  and  heavy  ;  the  next  wotjd  is  of  a 
tanned  colour,  light,  and  resembles  rotten  wood  ;  but  the 
heart  is  the  tambac,  or  calembac,  which  is  dearer  in  the  In- 
dies than  gold  itself,  and  was  reckoned  by  the  Siamese  the 
most  valuable  present  ihev  could  make  to  Louis  XIV. 

ALGETIC,  a.  that  consists  of  aloes. 

ALO'FT,  arf.  [from  Inffier,  Dan.]  in  the  air,  in  opposition 
to  the  ground;  on  high;  above. 

A'LOGY,  s.  [aloaos,  Gr.]  unreasonableness  :  absurdity. 

ALO'NE,  ad.  [alleen,  Belg.]  without  a  companion.  With- 
out any  assistance.    E^chisively  of  all  otliers  ;  soMy . 
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ALO'NG,  ad.  [flu  htigue,  \'v.  or  n/  Jv'igi;  Ital.]  at  full 
Iciistli;  prostrate  oil  tliP  gromul.  Motion,  or  proBrt'ssion, 
mi-asurocl  li'iii;tliwise.  UslhI  witli  nV,  for  a  toiitiniiaiice,  or 
(luring  a  whole  space  of  time.  Throughout,  or  from  one 
piid  to  the  other,  applied  to  writinj,'*.  After  come,  it  implies 
attoiidance.antl  encouragement  to  proceed. 

ALOO'F,  ad.  [fro;n  eel  and  off,  S;!jc.]  used  with  the  par- 
ticiple/mm, at  a  distance  whicli  is  withni  sij^ht.  When  a|>- 
plied  to  persons,  it  implies  a  distance  occasioned  by  caution 
and  circumspection.  At  a  distance,  so  as  not  to  appear  as 
a  principal,  or  party  in  any  design.  Not  connected  with, 
having  no  relation  to. 

ALOPK'CL'V,  s.  [from  afoprj-,  Gr.]  a  distemper  wherein 
all,  or  a  great  part  of  the  hair  falls  ofi. 

ALOU'D,  ad.  loudly  ;  with  a  strong  voice,  with  a  great 
noise. 

AliOW,  ad.  in  a  low  place;  near  the  ground,  in  opposi- 
tion to  aloft,  or  above. 

A'LI'HA,  s.  the  (irst  letter  in  the  Greek  alphabet,  an- 
swering to  our  A  ;  therefore  used  to  signify  the  (irst,  as 
emcg-n  the  last;  both  together  denote  the  eternity  of  God. 

ALPHABET,  j.  [from  alpha  and  beta,  the  two  first  letters 
of  the  Greek  alphabet.]  the  several  letters  of  a  language 
arranged  in  their  accustomed  order.  The  English  alphabet 
has  2G  letters,  t!.:e  French  83,  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  .Syriac, 
and  Samaritan, 22 each;  the  Arabic  28,  Persian  ;il,  Turkish 
X\  Georgian  ?G,  Cophfic.32,  Muscovite  43,  Greek 24, Latin 
22,  Sclavonic  27,  Dutch  26,  Spanish  27,  Italian  20,  and  the 
Benga4ese  21.  The  Ethiopic  has  no  less  than  202  letters, 
there  being  7  vowels  which  ihey  combine  with  each  of  their 
26  consonants,  to  which  they  add  90  other  aspirated  sylla- 
bles. The  Chinese  have  no  alphabet,  but  have  characters 
w  hich  are  the  signs,  not  of  words,  but  ideas,  and  are  in  num. 
ber  about  80,000. 

ALPHABIC'TIC,  or  ALPHABETICAL,  <r.  placed  in  the 
order  of  1  he  alphabet. 

ALPHABETICALLY,  arf.  in  the  same  order  as  in  the 
alphabet. 

ALPHiE'NIX,  1.  white  barley-sugar,  which  is  nvade  of 
common  sugar,  boiled  to  a  proper  consistence,  and  poured 
upon  a  marble  slab  greased  with  salad  oil ;  after  which  it  is 
moulded  into  various  figures  with  a  brass  crotchet. 

A'LPINE,  o.  [Alpinus,  Lat.]  that  may  be  met  with  on  the 
Alps. 

ALPS,  a  range  of  mountains,  the  iiighest  in  Europe, 
which  divide  Italy  from  France,  Switzerland,  and  Germany. 
Same  of  these  mountains  are  two  miles  in  perpendicular 
height.  They  have  but  few  passes,  and  those  dilKcult  of 
access,  as  was  experienced  by  Hannibal  when  he  invaded 
Italy.  The  prospect  from  many  parts  of  this  ei;ormous 
rangfr  of  mountains  is  extremely  romantic.  The  Glaciers 
of  the  Alps  are  immense  masses  of  ice  lodyed  upon  the 
gentler  declivities  of  the  mountains,  and  exhibiting  the  most 
grotesque  and  fantastic  representations.  From  the  valley 
of  Chamouni,  there  is  a  view  of  a  vast  chain  of  mountains, 
inaccegsible,  and  covered  with  ice ;  and  of  Mont  Blanc, 
above  the  rest,  whose  top  seems  to  pierce  the  highest  region 
of  the  clouds.  The  chain  upon  which  this  mountain  seems 
to  look  down  like  a  giant,  is  composed  of  masses  of  rocks, 
which  terminate  in  pikes  or  spires,  called  the  Needles,  and 
which  seeni  rangeji  like  tents  in  a  camp.  Their  sides  are 
covered  with  fretted  streaks  of  ice  and  snow. 

A'LQUIFOU,  or  A'RQUIFOU,  a  sort  of  mineral  lead, 
very  heavy,  easily  reduced  into  powder,  and  hard  to  melt. 
In  England,  it  is  commonly  called  potter's  ore ;  because 
the  potters  use  it  in  varnishing  or  glazing  their  wares. 

ALRE'ADY,  (pronounced  as  if  the  a  was  dropped)  ad. 
[from  irll  ami  readif.  Sax.]  at  the  time  present  even  now. 

A'LHESFORD,  a  town  in  Hampshire,  with  a  market  on 
Thursday,  18  miles  K.  N.  E.  of  Southampton,  and  ii?  W. 
S.  W.  of  London.  It  is  governed  by  a  bailiff',  has  one 
dhurch,  ulrout  200  houses,  two  principal  streets,  whicli  are 
large  and  broad,  and  a  small  inanufacturc  of  linsey  s. 

ALRU'CCABAH,  -s.  the  north-pole  star. 


ALSA'CE,  Upper  and  Lower,  late  provinces  of  France, 
having  the  Rhine  and  Switzerland  on  the  1'..  audS.  E.  and 
Straslwrg  being  the  capital  of  the  whole  ;  they  are  now 
included  in  the  departments  of  the  Upper  and  Loner 
Rhine. 

A'LSINE,  s.  the  same  with  chickweed. 

A'LSO,  conjunct,  [alsiva,  Sax.]  (ised  to  shew  that  what 
had  been  affirmed  ofone  sentence  or  person  holds  good  of 
the  succeeding  part  of  the  period,  and  of  another  person. 
In  the  same  manner;  likewise. 

'A'LSTON-MOOll,  a  town  in  Cumberland,  with  a  market 
on  Saturday.  It  is  seated  on  a  hill,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
runs  the  river  Tyne,  with  a  stone  bridge  over  it,  and  near 
it  is  plenty  of  lead  ore.  It  is  20  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Carlisle, 
and  303  N.  N.  W.  of  London. 

ALT,  a.  in  music,  a  term  applied  to  the  highest  notes  in 
the  scale. 

A'LTAISCII,  an  immense  range  of  mountains  running; 
cross  Siberia. 

A'LTAR,  *.  [aliare,  Laf.J  a  kind  of  table  or  raised  place, 
whereon  the  antient  sacrtnces  were  oft'ered.  Since  the  e.s- 
tablishment  of  Christianity  that  place  in  the  church  where 
the  communion  is  received,  or  the  table  on  which  the  vases 
and  the  elements  of  bread  and  wiue  are  placed.  Figurative- 
ly, Christ  himself,  to  whom  we  bring  all  our  ofl'erings  and 
services.  Among  the  antient  Romans  the  altar  was  a  kind 
of  a  pedestal,  either  square,  round,  or  triangular,  adorned, 
with  sculptures  and  inscriptions.  In  astrononiv,  a  constel- 
lation of  the  southern  hemisphere,  consisting  of  seven  stars. 

A'LTAR.'^GE,  s.  \^altaraffiiim,  Lat.J  denotes  the  profits 
arising  to  the  priest  from  the  oblations  on  the  altar. 

ALTAR-THANE,  or  A'LTARIST,  in  old  law-books, 
the  priest  or  parson  of  a  parish. 

A'LTA'VELA,  a  fish  found  in  th£  Mediterranean  sea, 
whose  tlat  sides  bear  some  resembkiiice  to  wings.  It  is  so'd 
in  the  markets  at  Rome, 

To  A'LTER,  V.  a.  Uilfirer,  Fr.]  to  change  ;  to  make  a 
thing  ditVerent  from  what  it  is;  used  both  of  a  part  and  the 
whole  of  a  thing,  and  applied  both  to  a  good  and  bad  sense. 
Used  neuterly,to  change  ;  to  becc»iie  ditt'ereut  from  what 
it  has  been. 

A'LTER  A BLE,  <7.  [from  a!tn;  and  abel,  Sax.]  that  may 
be  changed  or  be  made  to  appear  ditlerent  from  what  it  is. 

ALTERA BLEN ESS.  >.  ilie  quality  of  being  changed  ; 
or  liable  to  have  its  present  properties  and  appearance 
changed  by  external  or  internal  causes.  ' 

A'LTER.\BLY,  ad.  in  a  manner  that  may  be  altered. 

A'LTERAGE,  s.  [from  ah,  Lat.]  the  breeding,  nourishing, 
or  fostering  of  a  child. 

ALTERANTS,  or  A'LTERATIVES,  #.  such  medicines 
as  correct  the  bad  qualities  of  the  blood,  and  other  animal 
Huiils,  without  occasioning  anv  sensible  eviacuation. 

ALTl'.RA'TION,  s.  [altnathn,  Fr.J  the  act  of  chan;-- 
ingthe  form  or  purport  of  a  writing;  the  shajte  and  other 
qualities  of  a  body  ;  the  ^properties  and  faculties  of  the 
mind,  and  making  them  different  from  what  they  were. 

To  A'LT1''RCATE,  v.  n.  [from  allercor,  Lat.J  to  wrangle, 
or  contend  wilh  another;  to  dispute. 

ALTERCA'TION,  s.  \alterratiu,  Lat.J  a  debate  or  <iis- 
pute  on  any  subject  between  friends,  nicluding  a  warm 
espousal  or  defence  of  the  contrary  side  of  a  question,  but 
not  so  great  as  what  is  involved  in  the  idea  of  a  quarrel. 

ALTE'RN,  a.  [alternvs,  Lat.]  that  succeeds  another  by 
turns;  successive,  or  alternale;  that  follows  by  successions. 

ALTE'RNACy,  s.  the  successioa  «r  fi/llowing  of  one 
action  after  another  in  its  turn. 

ALTE'RNATE,  a.  [o/zemtu,  Lat.]  that  succeeds  or  fid- 
lows  one  another  by  turns.  In  botaiiy,  applied  to  the  po- 
sition of  the  leaves  of  a  plant,  it  impires  that  the  leaves  i,n 
each  side  of  the  stalk,  or  branch),  do  not  stand  directly  op- 
posite, but  betw;een,  or  a  little  biglter,  than  each  other,  iii 
geoBietry,  applied  to  angles,  it  signifies  the  internal,  on-*, 
and  is  ruade  by  a  line  cutting  two  parallels,  and  lying  on  op- 
posite slides  of  it.     Alternate,  in  heraWrv,  \i  applied  lo  U.t 
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.  situation  of  thequartors  of  a  coat ;  thii»  m  quarterly,  tearteU, 
the  first  and  fourth  arc  alternate,  aiul  of  the  same  nature. 

ALl'E'RNATELY,  ud.  in  such  a  manner  that  the  thing 
which  precedes  shall  follow  that  which  comes  after  it. 

ALTE'RNATENESS,  «.  the  quality  of  being  alternate; 
the  reciprocal  succession  of  things. 

ALTERNATION,  s.  in  arithmetic,  the  different  changes, 
alterations  of  place,  or  combinations,  that  any  proposed 
numbers  are  capable  of;  whicii  is  found  by  a  continual  mul- 
tiplication of  all  the  numbers,  beginning  at  unity,  and  end- 
ing with  the  last  number  of  the  things  to  be  varied. 

ALTERNATIVE,  «.  {aherMtif,  Fr.]  a  choice  of  two 
things,  whereby  if  one  be  rejected,  the  other  must  be  ac- 
ceptdd. 

ALTE'RNATlVELY.nrf.  by  turns;  reciprocally. 

ALTITUN ITY,  s.  a  state  wherein  there  is  a  contlnviaJ 
succession,  change,  or  vicisitude. 

ALTHOUGH,  coi:jimc.  [pron.  as  if  written  nft/io' ;  from 
cell  and  tinah,  Sax.l  used  to  imply  that  a  thing  or  conclu- 
sion may  be  allowed  or  maintained,  notwithstanding  some- 
thing seemingly  inconsisti-'ut  had  been  allowed,  admitted, 
or  granted  notwithstanding. 

ALTI'METRY,  s.  [altimetria,  Lat.]  the  aft  of  taking  or 
measuring  heights,  whether  accessible,  or  inaccessible. 

A'LTITUDE,  s.  [aliitudo,  Lat.]  in  geometry,  one  of  the 
three  dimensions  oi  body,  namely,  height.  In  optics,  it  is 
the  height  of  an  object  above  a  line,  drawn  parallel  to  the 
liorizon  from  tb.c  eye  of  tiie  observer.  .  In  astronomy,  it  is 
the  arch  of  a  vehicle  circle,  intercepted  between  a  star  and 
the  horizon.  Also,  the  elevation  of  any  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  above  the  horizon.  This  AhUude  is  either  true  or 
apparent,  according  as  it  is  reckoned  from  the  rational  or 
sensible  horizon,  and  tiie  difference  between  these  is  called 
by  astronomers  the  parallax  of  altitude.  Near  the  horizon 
this  altitmlf  is  always  increased  by  means  of  refraction. 

ALTO  RELIEVO,  s.    See  Reli f.vo. 

ALTOGETHER,  «rf.  [ff«and/og<frf(re.  Sax.]  completely  ; 
without  restriction  ;  without  exception,  applied  to  number 
and  qualit>'.    In  all  respects  ;  perfectly. 

A'LTON,  a  town  in  Hampshire,  consisting  chiefly  of  one 
pretty  broad  street.  It  has  manufactures  of  baragons, 
corded  druggets,  and  serges  ;  and  a  large  market  on  Satur- 
days for  cattle  and  provisions.  In  the  neighbourhood  are 
extensive  plantations  of  hops.  It  is  on  the  road  from  South- 
ampton to  London,  28.  miles  from  the  former,  and  50  from 
the  latter. 

A'LTRINGHAM,  a  town  in  Cheshire,  7  miles  from  Man- 
chester, and  180  from  London  ;  market  rtu  Tuesday. 

A'LUDEL,  .?.  in  chemistrv,  a  range  of  earthen  pots 
witnout  iKittouis,  fitted  into  eacli  other  without  luting. 

A'LUM,  '•  [flumcn,  Lat.]  a  kind  of  mineral  salt  of  an 
acid  taste,  leaving  in  the  mouth  a  sense  of  sweetness,  ac- 
companied with  a  considerable  degree  of  astringency.  The 
principal  species  are  :  — Native  alum,  or  fossil  alum,  that 
formed  by  nature,  without  the  assistance  of  art.  P/«- 
mose  ahiin,  or  plume  alum,  a  kind  of  natural  alum,  com- 
posed of  a  sort  of  threads,  or  fibres,  resembling  feathers; 
whence  it  has  its  name.  Prepared  or  purified  alum,  that 
which  is  dissolved  in  hot  rain  water,  and  afterwards  made  to 
crystallize  by  evaporating  the  water.  Roehe  alum,  or  Rock 
alum,  named  from  Rocca,  now  Edessa,  in  Syria,  where  it 
abounds,  is  such  as  is  found  native  in  large  crystallized 
masses,  but  not  very  pui;e  ;  in  this  country  alum  was  first 
discovered  and  manufactured,  according  to  the  best  ac- 
counts. Roman  alum,  a  sort  of  rock  alum,  of  a  reddish 
cblour,  made  in  the  country  near  Rome.  Saccharine  alum 
is  a  composition  of  common  alhim  with  rose-water  and  the 
whites  of  eggs,  which  being  boiled  to  tlie  consistence  of  a 
paste,  is  formed  in  the  shape  of  a  sugar-loaf;  hence  it  ob- 
tained its  naae ;  it  is  used  as  a  cosmetic. 

ALU'MINE,  s.  in  chemistiy,  pure  clay,  which  is  also  the 
basis  of  alum. 

ALU'JVIINOUS,  a.  that  has  the  properties  of  alum,  or  is 
»ii»;d  with  alum.    Waters  of  this  kind  are  prepared  by 
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dyers,  to  make  their  stuffs  tak«  their  colours  flic  better  ; 
and  those  which  are  to  b?  crimson,  must  be  steeped  io 
water  made  very  strf)ng  with  this  ingredient.  In  modern 
cliemisti'y  it  means,  belonging  to' clay,  thus  the  aluminous 
fossiles  arc  Corundum,  Horublende,  K-asaltes,  Slate,  &c. 

A'LUM-STONE,  j.  a  stone  of  calx  ()f  a  corrosive  nature, 
used  to  consume  tlie  proud  flesh  of  wounds. 

A'LWAYS,  ad.  [calleirerga,  Sax.]  applied  to  action,  with- 
out ceasing  or  intermission. 

AM,  V.  s.  [ea?n,  Sax.]  when  used  singly,  it  implies  ex- 
istence; following  wlint,  it  implies  nature  ;  "  Knowing  Wiot 
Jam."  Prior.  Applied  to  place,  it  signifies  presence; 
"  Where  /  um,  there  shall  my  servants  be."  •hbn  xii.  26. 
Applied  to  truths,  it  implies  afiirmation  :  "Jesus  said,  lam 
the  bread  of  life."  Jo/m  vi.  35.  When  repeated,  it  imp.lies 
self  and  independent  existence,  or  a  Being  which  is  the  un- 
created source  of  the  existence  f)f  all  other  beings. 

AMADA'BAT,  a  large  and  populous  tradin"  city,  the 
capital  of  Guzerat,  in  the  East  Indies.  It  is  sulyect  to  a 
rajah,  or  native  prince.  It  is  frequented  by  Armenians, 
Abyssinians,  .lews,  and  Europeans,  and  has  an  extensive 
trade  in  fine  chintz,  calicoes,  and  other  Indian  merchandize. 
It  lies  120  miles  N.  of  Siirat,  and  40  N.  E.  of  Cambaya. 
Lat.  2.3.  10.  N.  Ion.  72.  22.  E. 

AMADETro, .?.  a  sort  of  pear ;  so  called,  according 
to  Skinner,  from  the  name  of  him  who  cultiwuted  it. 

AMA'IN,  ad.  [a  and  vufg^n.  Sax.]  with  all  one's  force, 
or  strength,  applied  to  action.  Applied  tor  the  voice,  ex- 
tremely fond,  or  as  loud  as  possible.  Also  a  sea-terni,  im- 
porting to  lower  or  let  fall  the  top-sails  ;  to  let  down  any 
thing  into  the  hold,  us  a  word  of  command  to  do  it  gently 
and  l»v  degrees. 

AiaA'LGAM,  or  AMA'LGAi\LV,  «.  [from  ama,  with, 
and  o-ameu,  to  marry,  Gr.]  a  substance  produced  by  incor- 

C orating  quicksilver  with  another  metal ;  which  is  expressed 
V  the  chemists  thus,  A.  A.  A. 

"To  AMALGAMATE,  d.  «.  to  incorporate  metals  with 
qnicksilvcr. 

AMALGAMATION,  t.  [from  ama,  with,  and  gatneo,  to 
marry,  Gr.]  the  incorporating  quicksilver  with  other  metals. 

.\MANUE'NSIS,  s.  [Lat.]  a  person  who  writes  down 
what  is  dictated  by  another ;  likewise  a  person  who  copies 
writings,  or  writes  extracts  from  books. 

A'AlARANTH,  s.  [amarantkus,  Lat.  from  a  no.t,  and  ma- 
^•ainomai,  I  wither,  Gr.]  among  the  ancients  a  flower,  which 
was  imagined  never  to  fade ;  among  the  moderns,  prince's 
feather,  a  beautiful  flower. 

AMARA'NTHINE,  «.  [anmranihiims,  Lat.]  relating  to 
amaranths  ;V"onsisting  of  amaranths.  • 

To  AM.4'SS,  1'.  a.  [amaster,  Fr.]  to  gather  together,  so 
as  to  form  a  mass  or  heap. 

AMASSMENT,  s.  a  collection  of  things  heaped  together. 

A'MATORY,  a.  [amattyriiis,  Lat.]  relating  to  love ;  caus- 
ing love. 

"AMAU'ROSIS,  s.  [from  amavroo,  to  obseur.e,  Gr.]  in  me- 
dicine, a  dimness  of  sight,  wherein  the  eye  to  external  ap- 
pearance seems  to  be  unaffected. 

To  AMA'ZE,  V.  a.  [from  mase,  Sax.]  to  strike  with  asto- 
nishment. To  be  confused,  or  thrown  into  perplexity,  by 
some  sudden  change  or  address. 

AMA'ZE,  s.  astonishment,  or  perplexity,  caused  by  an 
unexpected  object,  whether  good  or  l)ad  ;  in  the  former 
case  it  is  mixed  with  admiration,  in  the  latter  with  ftar. 

AMA'ZEDLY,  ad.  in  a  manner  expressive  of  surprise  or 
astonishment  on  the  appearance  of  something  unexpected. 

AM.4'ZEDNESS,  s.  the  state  of  a  person's  miud  when 
affected  with  surprise,  astonishment,  confusion,  or  per 
plexity. 

AMA'ZEMENT,  s.  confusion  ;  perplexity  ;  udmiration ; 
surprise. 

AMA'ZING,  part,  that  causes  surprise,  astonishment,  or 
admiration. 

AMA'ZINGLY,  ad.  in  a  manner  capable  of  excitrng  asfo- 
nislinicntj  wonder,  or  admiration ;  prodigiously ;  surprisingly 
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A'MAZON,  or  OnELLANA,  a  river  of  South  America, 
which  has  its  source  among  the  Andes,  in  Peru,  not  far  from 
the  S.  Sen,  from  whence  running  e<^stwarcl,  itpours  into  the 
ocean,  directly  under  the  equinoctial  hne.  This  largest  of 
all  rivers  is,  at  its  mouth,  150  miles  broad  ;  and  150<)  miles 
from  it's  mouth,  30  or  40  fathoms  deep.  It  runs  at  least 
SOOW  miles;  forms  dining  its  course  manj'  islands  in  itself, 
receives  near  200  other  rivers  many  of  which  have  a  course 
of  500  or  BOO  loa";ues,  some  of  titem  not  inferior  to  the 
Danube  or  the  Nile  ;  and,  in  pourinjj  itself  into  the  ocean, 
repels  the  waters  of  the  sea  to  the  distance  of  many  leagues 
from  the  land. 

A'MAZONS,  [from '«  and  mazes,  Gr.]  a  supposed  rac«  of 
warring  women,  in  antiquity,  living  in  Amasia,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Euxine,  iind  maintaining  themselves  as  a  nation  of 
women,  on  their  own  separate  territory,  distinctly  from  the 
men.  Perhaps,  in  the  ruder  ages  of  antiouity,  companies  of 
women  following  their  huslmnds  to  battle,  and  sometimes 
fighting  their  enemies,  may  have  given  rise  to  the  romantic 
descriptions  of  the  Amazons  by  the  ancients;  as  in  later 
thncs,  the  Amazons  of  S.  America  seem  to  have  had  a  simi- 
lar origin,  with  the  w  onder-strickeu  Spaniards.  It  is  cer- 
tain, however,  tliat  the  spirit  of  these  heroines  is  sometimes 
stcn  in  a  solitary  individual :  in  the  late  Irish  rebellion, 
Peggy  Munro  fought  along  with  her  brother,  who  com- 
manded the  rebel  army  at  Ballinahinch. 

AMAZO'NIA,  a  country  in  S.  America,  bounded  on 
tke  N.  by  Terra  Firnia  and  Guiana;  on  the  E.  by  the  At- 
lantic and  Brazil ;  on  the  S.  by  Paraguay  and  Peru ;  and  on 
the  W.  by  Peru.  It  was  first  traversed  in  1339,  by  Fran- 
cisco Orellana,  who,  coming  from  Peru,  sailed  down  the 
groat  river  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Observing  companies 
of  women  (or  jjcrhaps  of  men,  for  the  Indians  have  a  cus- 
tom of  plucking  out  the  beard  by  the  roots)  in  arms,  on  its 
banks,  he  called  the  country  Amazonia,  or  the  land  of  die 
Amazons,  and  gave  the  name  of  Amazon  to  the  river,  which 
liad  formerly  been  called  Maragnon.  Condamine,  who  af- 
tcnvards  went  into  those  parts,  to  measure  a  degree  on  the 
meridian,  could  perceive  no  such  appearance  of  hostile  wo- 
men. The  soil  is  very  rich  and  fertile ;  the  trees,  fields, 
and  plants,  arc  verdant  all  the  year  round.  The  rivers  and 
lakes  are  infested  with  crocodiles,  alligators,  and  serpents. 
Their  banks  are  inhabited  by  different  tribes  of  Indians,  go- 
verned by  petty  sovereigns,  distinguished  from  their  sub- 
jects by  coronets  of  beautiful  feathers.  The  Spaniards  have 
made  many  attempts  to  settle  in  this  country;  but  ditficul- 
ties  and  disasters  have  hitherto  rendered  their  designs  abor- 
tive. On  a  part  of  the  coast,  between  Cape  North  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Amazon,  the  Portuguese  indeeaj  have  made 
some  settlements. 

AMBAGES,  I.  [Lat.]  a  round-about  way  of  expression. 
Circumlocution. 

AMBA'SSADE,  s.  [Ft.]  the  office  of  a  person  who  is 
commissioned  to  negociate  the  affairs  ef  a  state  in  foreign 
parts. 

AMBA'SSADOR,  *.  [ambatsadeur,  Fr.]  a  person  sent  in 
a  public  manner  from  one  sovereign  power  to  another,  and 
supposed  to  represent  the  power  from  which  he  is  tent. 
The  person  of  an  ambassador  is  inviolable.  Ambassadors 
are  either  ordinary  or  extraordinary.  Ambassador  ordina- 
ry, is  he  wlio  constantly  resides  in  the  court  of  another 
prince,  to  maintain  a  good  understanding,  and  look  to  the 
interest  of  his  master.  Till  within  these  200  years,  ambas- 
sadors in  ordinary  were  not  heard  of.  All,  till  then,  were 
ambassadors  extraordinan/  ;  that  is,  such  as  are  sent  on  some 
particular  occasion,  and  who  retire  as  soon  as  the  afiair  is 
dispatched.  By  the  law  of  nations,  none  under  the  quality 
of  a  sovereign  prince  can  send  or  receive  un  ambassador. 

AMBA'SSADRESS,  s.  \ambassadriie,  Fr.j  in  its  "primitive 
sense,  tlie  wife  or  lady  of  an-  ambassador ;  in  a  secwndary 
oiie,  a  woman  sent  on  a  message.  ' 

A'MBASSAGE,  s.  [amlxissa^e,  Fr.]  the  employ  or  office 
of  a  iiei  son  acting  as  an  ambassador. 

A'MBER,  *,  [ambar,  Arab.]  a  kind  of  guin,  or  resin, 


found  most  plentifully  intlie  Baltic,  on  the  oast  of  Prussia. 
The  physical  qualities  of  this  .substance  have  recommended 
it  infiimigatiou  to  remove  dcfluxions,  and  in  powder  as  an 
alterative,  absorbent,  sweetener,  astringent,  lithpntriptic, 
diuretic,  &c.  Being  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish,  it  is  cut 
into  necklaces,  bracelets,  snuff-boxes,  Ac.  and  also  consti- 
tutes the  basis  of  several  kinds  of  varnish.  Jt  is  hig^hly  en- 
dowed with  the  property  of  electricity. 

A'MBERGRIS,  «.  a  fragrant  druc,  that  melts  almost  like 
wax,  commonly  of  a  gravish  or  asR  colour,  used  both  as  a 
perfume  and  a  cordial.  Ambergris  is  found  on  the  sea 
coasts,  particularly  those  of  Africa,  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  to  the  Red  Sea,  sometimes  in  very  large  lumps,  in  the 
middle  of  which  we  frequently  meet  with  stones,  shells,  ami 
bones. 

A'MBERSBURY,  a  town  in  Wiltshire,  which  has  a  mar 
ket  on  Friday.    Distance  from  London  78  miles. 

A'MBER-TREE,  s.  a  shrub,  whose  beauty  is  in  its  small 
evergreen  leaves,  which  grow  as  close  as  heath,  i:iid,  being 
bruised  between  the  fingers,  emit  a  verv  fragrant  odour. 

AMBIDEXTER,  s.  [Lat.]  one  who'  has  equally  the  use 
of  "both  hands,  or  who  can  use  both  hands  with  the  same  fa- 
cility, and  for  the  same  purpose ;  also,  one  who  is  ready  to 
engage  on  either  side  in  party  disputes. 

AMBIDEXTERITY,  s.  the  power  of  being  able  to  use 
both  hands  equally.    Double-dealing. 

AMBIDEXTROUS,  a.  applied  to  one  who  can  make 
use  of  either  hand  iiidiflcrentlv. 

AMBIDE'XTROUSNESS,"  s.  the  quality  of  being  able 
to  use  either  hand  with  equal  ease,  or  tlic  engaging  with 
ditterent  parties  without  scruple  ;  double-dealing. 

A'MBIENT,  a.  [ambieiis,  Lat.]  that  covers  every  part ; 
that  encompasses  or  surrounds. 

A'MBIGU,  5.  [Fr.]  an  entertainment,  wherein  the  dishes 
are  set  on  the  table  in  a  promiscuous  manner,  without  any 
regard  to  order,  so  as  to  perplex  the  guests. 

AMBIGUITY,  s.  [ambi-giiitas,  Lat.]  the  quality  of  a  word 
or  expression,  received  in  (lifferent  senses  ;  words  whose  sig- 
nifications are  doubtful  or  uncertain.  We  make  use  of  an 
equivocation  to  deceive,  of  an  ambiguiti/  to  keei>  in  the  daf  k 
from  all,  and  of  a  double  entendre  to  conceal  from  some. 

AMBI'GUOUS,  a.  [amdiguus,  Lat.]  applied  fa  expres- 
sions having  more  senses  than  one,  which  are  not  easily  de- 
termined. 

AMBI'GUOUSLY,  ad,  uttered  in  equivocal  terms,  or 
words  having  two  senses. 

AMBI'OUOIJSXESS,  s.  tJie  quality  which  renders  Uie 
signification  of  a  word  uncertain. 

AMBI'LOGY,  s.  [from  ambo,  Lat.  and  logos  Gr.]  discourse 
of  an  ambiguous  signiilcation. 

AMBI'LOQUOUS,  a.  [from  ambo  and  loauor,  Lat.]  using 
ambiguous  expressions. 

A'MBIT,  s.  [ambitus,  Lat.]  a  term  in  geometry-,  signify- 
ing the  boundary,  outline,  or  circumference  of  any  hgurc, 
regular  or  irregular ;  the  compass  or  circuit  of  any  tiling. 

AMBITION,  s.  [amUiio,  Lat.]  is  generally  usetl  in  a  bad 
sense,  for  an  immorferatc  mid  illegal  pursuit  of  power,  a  ve- 
hement desire  of  greatness  or  fame  ;  a  restlessness  that  can- 
not bear  any  competitor  either  in  government  or  honour. 

AMBI'TiOUS,  a.  [ambitiosits,  Lat.]  <lcsirous,  longing 
after,  and  industrious  to  obtain  a  greater  degree  of  power, 
an  advaucemeait  in  honour,  or  a  more  extensive  dominion. 
Proud,  lofty,  aspiring;  elegantly  applied  to  inanimate  thiugs 
and  implying  their  being  not  contented  with  their  present 
dimensions,  or  situation. 

AMBITIOUSLY,  «rf.  in  a  manner  which  shews  a  desirfe 
or  thirst  after  greater  dignity,  power,  riches,  dominion,  or 
preferment. 

AMBITIOUSNESS,  i.  the  quality  of  being  desirous  of  a 
greater  degree  of  honour,  riches,  or  power. 

To  A'MBLE,  V.  n.  [ambulo,  Lat.j  to  move  upon  ai'  amble: 
to  move  with  a  gentle  motion ;  to  n»evc  with  an  afftcteil 
motion.  ' 

A'MBLE,  s.  111  horsemanship,  a  pace  wherein  the  two 
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feet  of  ahorse  en  the  same  side  move  !|t  tli^  same  time,  or 
togetlKT. 

A'MBLER,  J.  a  horse  that  has  been  taught  to  amble, 
stmietimcs  called  a  pacer. 

A'lMBLESIDE,  a  pretty  little  town  in  Westmoreland,  sit- 
uated among  lofty  nioiinlaiiis  at  the  upper  end  of  VVinan- 
dermere,  and  near  a  remarkable  waterfnil.  It  is  13  miJes 
from  Kendal,  and  271  from  London.  Market  on  Wednes- 
day. 

A'MBLINGLY,  ad.  in  sucli  a  manner  as  to  perform  that 
paceby  jockies  called  the  amble. 

AMBO'YNA,  the  chief  of  the  Molucca  Islands,  remarka- 
ble for  the  quantity  of  cloves  and  nutmegs  it  produces. 
The  natives  wear  large  whiskers,  and  their  dress  is  only  a 
piece  of  slight  stuff  wrapped  round  their  middle.  The 
Dutch  having  established  factories  on  this  island  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  seventeenth  century,  pertidiously  massacred 
the  English  settlers,  and  seized  the  whole  island  for  them- 
selves. It  was  taken  by  the  British  in  the  course  of  the 
present  war. 

A'MBRESBURY,  or  A'MESBURY,  an  ancient  fmvn  in 
Wiltshire,  1  mile  from  Stonehenge,  and  80  from  Loudon. 
Market  on  Friday. 

AMBRO'SIA,  {amirozia)  s.  [Gr.]  the  imaginary  food  of 
the  heathen  deities,  which  preserved  them  immortal.  Fi- 
guratively, applied  to  any  delicious  fruit,  by  way  of  hypen- 
bole,  and  signifying,  that  it  was  fit  for  the  gods,  or  that  it 
would  communicate  immortality. 

AMBRO'SIAL,  (amirozial)  a.  [amlrosiaUs,  Lat.]  heavenly, 
delicious,  or  beyond  the  possession  of  mortals. 

A'MBS-ACE,  t.  in  gaming,  when  two  aces  are  tlirown  at 
one  time. 

AMBULATION,  s.  [ambulatio,  Lat.]  the  act  of  walking. 

A'MBULATORY,  a.  [from  ambuio,  Lat.l  having  tlie 
power  of  walking  ;  moveable ;  a  term  applied  to  courts  that 
Mere  not  fixed,  but  held  sometimes  at  one  place,  and  some- 
times at  another.  , 

A'MBURY,  or  A'NBURY,  a  "name  gi«en  by  our  farriers 
to  a  kind  of  soft  and  spungy  swelling,  growing  on  the  bodies 
of  horses,  somewhat  sore  to  the  touch,  and  full  of  blood. 

AMBUSCA'DE,  s.  [cmbuscade,  Fr.]  a  place  wherein 
weu  are  hid  in  order  to  surprise  an  enemy.  Applied  with 
great  elegance  to  luxurious  food,  which  teem  with  latent 
diseases. 

AMBUSCA'DO, 'j. '  [emWcarfa,  Span.]  a  private  place 
wherein  men  are  hid  to  surprise  an  enemy. 

A'MBUSH,  s.  [embusche,  Fr.]  a  place  wherein  soldiers  are 
hid,  in  order  to  surprise  an  enemy.  A  snare  laid  by  a  pri- 
vate person  to  assassinate. 

A'MBUSHED,  a.  lying  in  wait,  hid  in  order  to  surprise. 
:'  A'MBUSHMENT,  s.a.  concealment  in  order  to  surprise. 

AMBll'STION,  (pron.  as  spelt)  s.  [ambustio,  Lat.l  in  me- 
dicine, the  eft'ect  which  fire,  or  bodies  heated  by  it,  have  on 
the  flesh :  when  caused  by  fire  immediately,  termed  a 
liwn  ;  when  by  boiling  liquors,  a  scald. 

A'MEL,  s.  \email,  Fr.]  See  En  a  m  el. 

A.ME'N,arf.  in  Hebrew  signifies  true,  faithful,  certain.  It 
is  also  understood  as  expressing  a  wish,  as  Amett,  *o  be  it ;  or 
an  atfirmation.  Amen,  yes,  I  believe  it. 

AJyiE'NABLE,  a.  [amenable,  Fr.]  in  law,  responsible,  or 
subject  to  inquiry  and  examination.  Likewise  tractable  or 
easily  governed. 

To  AME'ND,  V.  a.  [oTnendm;  Fr.]  to  alter  something 
faulty  for  the  better.  Applied  to  writings,  to  correct.  To 
reform,  applied  to  manners  or  behaviour.  To  grow  from  a 
more  infirm  state  to  a  better;  to  recover, 

AME'NDABLE,  a.  capable  of  amendment,  or  possible  to 
be  amended. 

AMENDE,  s.  [Fr.]  a  fine  by  which  a  compensation  is 
made  for  a  fault  committed. 

AME'NDEB,,  s.  the  person  who  makes  the  changes  or 
alterations  in  a  thing  for  the  better. 

AMENDMENT,    s.     [amendement,    Fr.l    an     alteration 
which  malies  it  better ;  a  correction.    A  cnange  trom  vice 
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to  virtue.    It   signifies  a  change   fnom    sickness  towards 
health' ;  a  recovery. 

AMENDS,  f.  [amende,  Fr.J  something  paid  to  make  good 
a  damaije  done.     Atonement,  or  satisfaction. 

AML'NlTYi  s.  [amirnitas,  Lat.]  a  situation  or  prospect 
which  aftects  the  mind  with  pleasure  or  delight. 

To  AMERCE,  v.  a.  [amercier.  Norm.]  in  law,  to  inflict  a 
pecuniary  punishment,  or  fine  a  person  a  sum  of  money  for 
an  oft'ence. 

AME'RCIER,  V  the  person  who  sets  the  fine  upon  an 
offender  ;  or  settles  the  value  of  the  satisfaction  or  fine 
which  is  to  be  paid. 

AMERCEMENT,  or  AMERCIAMENT,  s.  in  law,  the 
fine  imposed  on  an  offender  against  the  king,  or  other  i«rd, 
who  is  convicted,  and  therefore  stands  at  the  mercy  ef 
cither. 

AMERICA,  the  largest  of  the  four  grand  divisions  of  the 
{jlobe,  is  bounded  on  all  sides.'by'the  ocean,  and  stretches, 
in  its  extensive  range,  through  every  inhabited  latitude  or 
climate  in  the  world  ;  and  the  waters  on  its  northern  extre- 
mity seem  to  be  bound  up  in  everlasting  frost.  The  parts 
that  have  a  yertical  sun  are  so  near  the  sea,  or  the  lofiy 
Andes,  constantly  covered  with  snow,  that  they  experience 
not  the  excessive  heats  of  Africa  ;  and  the  complexion  of  the 
natives,  or  aborigines,  is  by  no  means  very  dark ;  it  is  gene- 
rally of  a  reddish  or  copper  colour,  from  the  straits  of  Ma- 
gellan to  the  borders  of  Hudson's  Bay.  This  immense  con- 
tinent is  divided  into  N.  and  S.  America,  which  arc  joined 
by  the  Isthmus  of  Darien.  Its  mountains,  rivers,  and  lakes, 
are  the  largest  in  the  world.  America  took  its  name  froin 
Araericiis  Vespncius,  a  Florentine,  who  having  accompanied 
Ojeda,  a  Spanish  adventurer,  thither,  and  drawing  up  an 
amusing  history  of  his  voyage,  insinuated  therein  that  he 
had  first  discovered  that  continent.  The  discovery  ©f  Ame- 
rica was  made  so  lately  as  1491,  by  Chrislofiher  Columbus, 
a  Genoese,  a  bold  adventurer,  a  patriot,  and  a  man  of  hu- 
manity. At  that  time,  the  authority  of  the  pope,  over  the 
whole  world,  was  generally  acknowledged  throughout  Eu- 
rope. He  had  granted  to  the  Portuguese  all  the  lands, 
islands,  &c.  they  had  discovered,  or  might  discover,  to  the 
eastward  of  the  "Azores;  hence  the  other  Europ.eans  were 
deprived  of  the  advantages  tif  the  trade  to  the  East  Indies, 
by  theCape  of  Good  Hope,  which  the  Portagiicse  had  but 
latelv  discovered.  The  costly  articles  of  the  East,  which 
had  heretofore  come  through  the  Red  Sea  and  Mediterra- 
nean, and  afforded  to  the  Genoese  a  hicralive  liade,  were 
now  brought  bv  the  Cape  of  GootI  Hope.  Columbus  saw, 
with  concern,  the  loss  his  country  had  sustained,  and  cim- 
cluding  the  earth  to  be  round,  proposed  to  evade  the  force 
of  the  pope's  bull,  by  sailing  to  India  by  a  western  course. 
His  countrymen  were  not  belter  geographers  than  the  bishop 
of  Rome.  They  treated  his  schemes  as  the  reveries  of  a 
mad  man;  he  tried  other  courts  of  Europe  , with  similar 
success,  till  at  length  Isabella,  qj'.een  of  Spain,  sold  even  her 
jewels  to  tit  him  out  for  the  expedition.  America  furnishes 
most  of  the  vegetable  and  inineial  productions  to  be  found 
in  the  other  parts  of  the  world,  together  with  a  variety  of 
valuable  drugs  and  other  commodities  which  were  unknown 
here  before  its  discovery.  The  animals  on  the  north  are 
much  the  same  all  round  the  pole,  but  in  the  southern  parts 
of  America  they  are  generally  more  diminutive  and  feeble ; 
and  some  tribes  tliere  are,  which,  if  ever  they  existed  in  the 
old  world  (as  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  are  called)  have 
there  become  extinct,  while  the  most  stron>;  and  savage 
quadrupeds  seem  not  to  have  ever  arrived  here.  Nearly 
the  same  variety  of  birds  is  found  in  the  nevy  world  as  in 
other  parts,  and  some  there  are  that  are  peculiar  to  the  cli- 
mate. America  may  be  divided  into  Indian  Nations,  United 
States,  and  European  Colonies.  The  countries  possessed 
bv  Great  Britain  are,  Labrador,  or  New  Britain,  Upper  and 
Lower  O^nada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick.  The 
thirteen  United  States  comprehend  New  Hampshire,  inclu- 
cHng  tlie  province  of  Main,  Massachusetts,  'Rhode  Island, 
and  Connecticut  in  New  England,  New  York,  New  Jersey 
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Pennsylvania,  Deleware,  Marjland,  Virginia,  XorCh  and 
South  Carolina,  and  Georgia.  Vermont  in  New  England, 
Kentucky,  and  Louisiana,  nave  beeu  ttifely  added  ;  and  all 
the  country  to  the  N.  of  Ohio,  exreudinj;  from  Pennsylvania 
to  the  E.  the  lakes  on  the  N.  and  Mississippi  oh  the  W.  is 
intena?d  by  Congress  to  be  divided  into  ten  new  states,  to 
be  calltd  Waihington.Metropotaniia,  Posilippi,  Michigania, 
Illionia,  Chersoiiesus,  .Saratoga,  Sylvania,  Assenipi,  and 
Poloiolamiai  lu  North  Anierjca  the  Soaniardii  possess  East 
and  West  Florida,  New  Mexico,  California,  and  Old  Mex- 
ico, or  New -Spain.  lu  South  America,  thev  hold  Terra 
Firraa,  or  Castde  del  Oro,  Peru,  Chili,  and  I'araguay,  or 
La  Plata.  The  French  have  Cayenne,  and  the  Dutch  Suri- 
nam; and  the  Portuguese  have  iBrasil.  America  extends  a 
distance  of  nearly  lt»,(t()0  miles,  from  lat.  56.  0.  S.  to  the 
impenetrable  depths  of  the  northern  fngul  zone,  where  it 
nearly  extend*  through  every  degree  ©'"'western  lonj^ilude 
from  London  ;  and  varies  in  its  breadth  from  its  narroVest 
part,  60  miles  at  the  Isthmus  ofTDarien,  to  3690,  its  greatest 
breadth  across  the  northern  part  of  North  America. 

AME'KlCIiNLA,  a  small  Brazilian  lizard,  reckoned  poi- 
sonous bv  the  inhabitants. 

A'MEftSHAM,  au  ancient  town  in  Buckinghamshire, 
consisting  of  a  long  street,  intersected  in  the  middle  by  a 
short  one.  It  stands  in  a  pleasant  situation,  12  miles  from 
Aylesbury,  26  from  Buckingham,  and  29  from  London.  It 
sends  two  members  to  parliament,  and  has  a  market  on 
Tuesdays.  •  - 

A'METHYST,  3.  [from  ameihystoi,  Gr.]  a  geni  of  a  purple 
colour,  which  seems  composed  of  a  stron<j  blue  and  deep 
red  ;  and,  according  as  either  of  these  colf)urs  prevail,  af- 
fording different  tinges  of  purple,  sometimes  approaching  to 
violet,  and  sometimes  even  fading  to  a  pale  rose-colour.  In 
heraldry,  it  is  a  term  for  a  purple  colour  in  the  coat  of  a  no- 
bleman, in  use  with  those  who  blazon  by  prepious  stones 
instead  of  metals  and  colours.  Tliis  in  a  gentleman's  es- 
cutcheon is  called  pmym-e,  and  in  those  of  sovereign  princes 
Mercnry. 

AMETHYSTINE,  a.  of  a  fine  violet  purple  colour,  re- 
sembling that  of  an  ametliyst. 

AMI'A,  a  large  sea-fish  in  (he  Mediterranean.  It  recem- 
tlcs  the  salmon,  but  will  grow  to  five  fett  in  length, 

A'MIABLE,  a.  [aimab/e,  Fr.]  that  is  an  object  of  love. 
That  is  able  to  attract  the  affection  of^love  or  delight. 

A'MIABLENESS,  s.  tlie  quality  which  renders  a  person 
4)r  thing  an  object  of  delight,  pleasure,  or  love. 

A'MIABLV,  acl.  in  sucn  a  manner  as  to  gain  love 

AMIA'NTliUS,  s.  a  sort  of  stone  like  alum,  by  some 
called  earth  flax,  and  by  others  salamander's  hair ;  a  fibrous, 
flexile,  and  elastic  mineral  substance,  composed  of  short  and 
abrupt  filaments.  It  has  these  surprising  properties,  that  it 
will  neither  give  fire  witii  steel,  nor  ferment  with  aqua 
fortis  ;  if  thrown  into  the  fire,  it  will  endure  tlie  most  ex- 
treme heat  without  the  least  injury  to  its  texture.  It  is  found 
in  Egypt,  Tartary,  Siberia,  Anglesey  in  Wales,  Scotland, 
and  other  parts. 

A'MICABLE,  a.  [amicnUlit,  Lat.]  endowed  with  all  the 
qualities,  kindness,  and  social  benevolence  which  can  knit 
the  tie  of  friendship. 

A'MICABLENESS,  *.  that  quality  which  i«  exerted  in 
performing  acts  of  kindness,  and  in  exercising  the  offices  of 
friendship. 

A'MICABLY,  ar!.  in  such  a  manner  as  is  consistent  with 
tlie  warmest  affection. 

A'MICE,  s.  [from  amictus,  Lat.]  the  first  or  undermost  of 
the  six  garments  worn  bv  priests,  and  next  to  the  alb. 

AMIT),  or  AMI'DST,  prep,  [a  and  mid,  Sax.]  in  the 
middle,  with  respect  to  situation  ;  applied  to  things,  placed 
in  a  straightline,  between  or  in  the  centre. 

AMI'DA,  a  god,  worshipped  by  the  Japanese  with  so 
jp-eat  reverence,  that  they  hope  to  obtain  eternal  felicity  by 
the  frequent  invocation  of  his  name. 

A'MIENS,  a  handsome,  large,  and  ancient  city,  in  the 
depaitment  of  Soiuue.    It  bag  tbree  bridges  over  as  many 


branches  of  the  Somme,  five  gates,  and  contains  35,000  in- 
Cakitants.  It  has  large  manufactures  of  linen  and  woollen 
cloth,  and  is  famous  tor  the  peace  signed  here  bttween 
England  and  France  in  1801.  It  is  in  the  road  from  Calais 
to  Paris,  14  miles  from  the  latter.  Lat.  49.  M.  N.  Ion.  2.  22.  E. 

AMI'SS,  ad.  [from  «  and  miss,  Sax.  I  wrong,  or  contrary  to 
any  law,  divine  or  moral.  Improperly,  or  inconsistent  with 
the  dictates  of  reason. 

A'MITY,  s.  a  state  wlierein  tlicre  is  the  greatest  concord, 
harmony,  or  mutual  intercourse,  between  two  or  more  per- 
sons. Applied  to  nations,  peace,  wherein  states  are  em- 
ployed in  nromoting  the  good  of  each  other. 

A'MMON,  in  antinuity,  a  name  given  to  Jupiter,  in 
Lybia,  where  was  acelebrated  temple  to  thatdeity. 

"AMMO'NIA,  hi  chemistry,  the  volatile  alkali. 

AMMONIAC,  (GUM)  s.  with  physicians,  a  gum,  or 
more  properly  a  gum-resin,  extracted  from  a  ferulaceous 
plant  growing  in  some  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa. 

AMMO'NlACCSAL)  s.  a  volatile  salt  of  two  kinds.  The 
ancient  was  a  native  salt,  generated  in  inns,  where  pilgrims 
travelling  from  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Amnion  used  to  lod^ ; 
whose  camels,  uriniiig  in  the  stables,  a  salt  arose  out  of  it, 
denominated  Ammoniac.  The  niotlern  Sal  Ammoniac  is 
entirely  factitious,  and  made  in  Egypt  with  soot,  a  little  sea 
salt,  and  the  urine  of  tattle.  This  ourchcmisti  imitate,  by 
adding  one  part  of  common  salt  to  five  of  urine  ;  with 
which  some  mix  that  quantity  of  soot. 

AMMO'NIACAL,  a.  that' has  the  properties  of  ammo- 
niac, as  above  described. 

AMMO'NIUM,  in  chemistry,  a  new  metal  discovered  by 
sir  Humphrey  Davy,  in  an  experiment  performed  on  Am- 
monia. 

AMMUNITION,  s.  [probably  from  nmnitto,  Lat.]  such 
arms,  instruments,  and  stores,  as  are  necessary  te  carry  on 
a  war  ;  military  stores. 

AMMUNITION-BREAD,  s.  bread  provided  for  an  army 
or  garrison. 

A'MNESTY,  s.  [amnestia,  Gr.]  an  act  wherein  a  prince 
promises  pardon  to  criminals  for  offences  past ;  an  act  of 
oblivion. 

A'MNION,  or  A'MNIOS,  s.  [probably  from  amnos,  a  lamb, 
Gr.]  the  innermost  membrane  with  which  the  foetus  in  the 
womb  is  most  immediately  covered,  and  with  the  rest  of  the 
secundines,  the  chorion,  and  alantois,  are  ejected  after  birth. 

AMNIO'TIC,  a.  belonging  to  the  amnios.  The  «m?uof ic 
acid  is  found  in  the  amnios  of  a  cow. 

AMONG, or  AMONGST,  prep,  \mmvg.  Sax.]  present, 
or  residing  with. 

A'MORIST,  s.  [from  amor,  Lat.]  one  who  is  captivated 
with  the  charms  of  &  female  ;  one  who  is  in  love  ;  a  lover. 

A'MOROUS,  s.  [amoureux,  Fr.]  fond ;  smitten  with  love 
at  the  sight  of  an  amiable  object;  naturally  inclined  to  love. 

AMOROUSLY,  ad.  with  great  appearance  of  affection  or 
love  ;  in  a  fond  or  loving  manner. 

A'MORT,  a.  [d  la  mart,  Fr.]  spiritless. 

AMORTIZATION,  AMORTIZEMENT,  s.  [amortissr 
ment,  Fr.]  in  law,  a  transferring  of  lands  to  a  corporation, 
&c.  to  remain  in  their  possession  for  ever ;  called  au  aliena- 
tion or  tenements  in  mortmain. 

To  AMO'RTIZE,  v.  a.  [amortir,  Fr.]  to  alien  or  trans- 
fer lands  to  any  corporation,  guild,  or  fraternity,  forever. 

A'MOS,  or  the  prophecy  of  Amos,  a  canonical  book  of 
the  Old  Testament.  This  prophet  Iwldly  remonstrates 
against  the  crying  sins  which  prevailed  among  the  Israelites, 
and  repjroves  the  people  of  Judah  for  their  sensuality  ana 
injustice.  He  terrifies  them  both  with  frequent  threatenings 
and  pronounces  that  their  sins  will  at  last  end  in  their  ruin. 
He  begins  with  denunciations  of  destruction  against  the 
enemies  of  the  Jews,  and  concludes  with  promises  of  crect- 
in":  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 

To  AMO'VE,  V.  a.  [ammeo,  Lat.]  in  law,  to  move  a  per- 
son from  his  post  or  station. 

To  AMOU'NT,  ».  Ji.  [nwnter,  Fr.]  applied   to  arithme 
tical  process,  to  make  up,  to  come  to,  when  all  the  s(v 
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parate  parts 'or  figures  are  added  together ;  to  compose 
when  united. 

AMOUTs'T,  t.  in  arithmetic,  the  sum  produced  by  the 
addition  of  several  numbers  or  quantities ;  the  product  of 
several  quantities,  added  together  ;  tlie  consequence,  result, 
or  value.    • 

AMOU'R,  {ambor)  t.  \amonr,  Fr.]  a  love  intrigue  ;  inclu- 
ding the  secondary  idea  of  something  vicious. 

AMPEU'TES,i.    See  Cannkl  Coal. 

AMPHI'BIA,  in  natural  history,  the  third  class  of  ani- 
mals comprehending  reptiles  and  serpents. 

AMPHrBIOIJS,  a.  [from  amphi  in  both  places," and  hios  _ 
life,  Gr.]that  can  live  ooth  upuuland  and  in  water,  as  the  ' 
beaver,  otter,  frog,  tVc. 

AMPHIBOLOGY,  *.  [a,nphibolo!:;in,  [Or.,]  an  abuse  of  lan- 
guage M'herein  words  arc  so  place<l  in  a  sentence  as  to  admit 
of  a  difierent  sense,  according  to  the  ditlerent  manner  of 
combining  them. 

AMPHICTYONS,*.  in  Grecian  antiquity,  an  assembly 
composed  of  deputies  from  the  dilTerent  states  of  Greece; 
and  resembling  m  some  measure  the  diet  of  the  German 
empire. 

AMPHISB^'NA,  *.  [Lat.]  a  kind  of  serpents  which 
can  move  witli  e(iuul  ease  Backward  or  forward. 

AMPHI'SCH,  J.  [from  amphi'm  both  parts,  and  shia  sha- 
dow, Gr.]  those  people  who  live  between  the  tropics,  so 
called,  because  according  to  the  suns  coming  up  to  the  two 
solstices  the  shadow  changes  and  falls  sometimes  on  the 
right  and  sometimes  on  the  left  hand. 

AMPHITHE'ATRE,  s.  [from  amphi  around,  and  theaomai 
to  see,  Gr.]  in  antiquity,  a  large  edihce  either  round  or 
oval,  with  seats  rising  one  above  another,  upon  which  the 

Eeople  sat  to  behold  the  combats  of  gladiators,  of  wild 
easts  and  other  sports;  they  were  at  first  only  built  of 
wood,  but  in  the  reign  of  Augustus  there  was  one  erected 
of  stone. 

ATVIPHITRITE,  s.  in  heathen  mythology,  the  wife  of 
Neptune,  and  goddess  of  the  sea. 

_  A'MPLE,  a.  [amphis,  Lat.]  applied  to  extent,  wide  or  fspa- 
tious.  Applied  to  bulk,  [large,  great,  or  big.  Applied  to 
permission,  or  liberties  grantee!,  full  ;  without  restraint. 
Applied  to  gifts,  large,  liberal.  Applied  to  writings,  full, 
mmute,  containing  all  the  circumstances. 

A'MPLENESS,  s.  largeness,  splendor. 

ToA'MPLIATE,  v.  a.[amplio,  Lat.]  to  enlarge,  extend, 
to  make  additions  to. 

AMPLLV'TION,  s.  \amyliatio,  Lat.|  applied  to  rumours, 
increasing  their  sense  ny  additional  circumstances  ;  an  ex- 
aggeration or  enlargement.  Enlargement,  or  dwelling  long 
upon  a  subject. 

To  AMPLI'FICATE,  v.  a.  [amplifico,  Lat.]  to  enlarge,  to 
dwell  long  upon  a  subject.  * 

AMPLIFICATION,  s.  [amplifkatio,  Lat.]  enlargement, 
OT  increase  of  dimensions,  applied  to  a  body  ;  but,  generally 
spcaliing,  it  is  used  for  whatever  consists  in  a  heightening 
of  a  desciiptwrv,  commendation,  definition,  or  the  blame  of 
a  thing,  by  such  an  eiHuneration  of  particulars  as  inost  forci- 
bl>  adects  the  passions.    II}  pcrbolicid  expression." 

A'MPLIFIER,  s.  one  who  enlarges. 

ToA'MPLIFY.t!.  a.  [«m;j/i«an(l(/a,Lat.l  toincrcaiw  the 
dimensions,  or  number  of  parts  applied  to  oiatti-r.or  body. 
To  increase  or  hei";hten,  applied  to  qua-lity.  'J"o  extend, 
or  enlarge,  applied  to  power  or  dominion.  To  render 
complete,  or  increase  by  additions,  applied  to  writings.  To 
expatiate,  to  treat  fully,  or  enlarge  upon.  To  represent  in 
a  pompous,  heiglitcned,  and  hyperbolical  manner. 

A'MPLITUDE,  s.  '\amplitiulo,  Lat.]  compass,  or  extent. 
Greatness  or  largeness.  Capacity,  endued  with  powers  suf- 
ficient. Amplitude,  in  astronomy,  is  an  arch  of  the  horizon, 
intercejjted  between  the  east  or  west  part  thereof,  and  the 
centre  of  the  sun,  star,  or  planet,  at  its  rising  or  setting ;  at 
the  rising  it  is  called  ortive,  at  tlic  setting  occasive. 

ATVIPLY,  ad.  largely,  liberally  ;  at  large  ;  copiously. 

A'MPTHILL,   a  market  town  in  Bedfordshire,  "where 
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Catharine  of  Arragon,  wife  of  Henry  VIII.  at  one  time  resi- 
ded. It  is  44  miles  from  London  ;  and  has  a  market  en 
Thursday. 

To  AMPUTATE,  v.  a.  [amputo,  Lat.]  in  surgery,  to  cut 
oft' a  limb. 

AMPUTATION,  *.  UmmiMio,  Lat.]  in  surgery,  the 
cutting  ofla  limb  of  the  body. 

AM.SDO'RFIANS,  a  sect  of  protestants  in  the  sixteenth 
centui'y,  who  took  llicir  name  trom  Amsdorf  their  lender. 
They  were  chari^ed,  but  probably  without  sufficient  evi- 
dence, with  maintaining  that  good  works  were  not  only  un- 
profitable, but  hurtful  to  salvation. 

A'MSTERDAM,  a  large,  rich,  populous,  trading,  and 
handsome  city  of  Holland,  and  the  capital  of  the  whole 
kingdom.  It  was  formerly  a  lordship  belonging  to  the 
lords  of  Amstel ;  was  ruined  in  1300,  but  afterwards  rebuilt. 
The  walls  are  high,  and  well  fortified  ;  and  the  bridgo 
which  joins  the  rampart,  is  built  over  the  river  Amstel,  one 
of  the  finest  pieces  of  architecture  in  those  parts.  Few 
cities  have  their  public  buildings  so  fine,  numerous,  and  well 
kept.  Here  are  many  handsome  churches  and  hospitals  for 
persons  of  all  ages,  sexes,  religions,  and  countries.  The  Ex- 
change is  one  of  the  principal  ornaments  of  the  citj',  and 
the  harbour  is  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  iji  Europe, 
where  a  vast  number  of  merchant  ships  may  always  be  seen  ; 
though  there  is  a  bar  at  its  entrance,  which  is,  however,  a 
very  great  security  against  foreign  enemies.  The  founda- 
tion of  this  town  is  laid  upon  piles,  driven  into  a  morass,  and 
under  the  stadthouse  alone  are  13,000.  The  houses  are  brick 
and  slone,  the  streets  spacious  and  well-paved,  and  most  of 
them  have  canals,  with  rows  of  trees  on  each  side.  With  re- 
gard to  its  magnitude,  it  is  computed  to  be  about  half  as 
big  as  London,  and  none  of  the  inhabitants  are  idle.  Be- 
fore the  revolution,  (See  Holland)  it  was  governed  by  a 
college  of  30  senators,  who  held  their  places  for  life,  ana  12 
burgomasters,  four  of  whom  were  always  sitting.  It  is  seat- 
ed at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Amstel  and  Wye,  66  miks 
N.  of  Antwerp,  175  E.  bvN.  of  London,  240  K."  by  E.  of 
Paris,  330  W.  of  Copenhagen,  5C0,  N.  W.  of  Vienna,  and  870 
N.  W.  of  Rome.     Lat.  .52°.  21'.  56".  N.  Ion.  4°  46'.  E. 

A'MULET,  *.  [nmiJettf,  Fr.l  something  worn  round  the 
neck  as  a  defence  against  miscliief,  or  as  a  cure  from  some 
disease.  Someof  tfiese  were  expected  to  operate  as  charms, 
but  others  probably  produced  some  effect  through  the  pores 
of  (he  skin.  • 

To  AMU'SE,  {amuze)  v.  a.  [anwser,  Fr.]  to  employ  a  per- 
son's thoughts  on  some  object  that  may  engage  them  from 
wandering  to  any  other,  including  the  idea  of  something 
trifling.  To  entertain  with  somelfiing  agreeable,  which  has 
not  force  enoiigh  to  divert,  and  wants  importance  to  please. 

AMU'SEMENT,  {amuzemmit)  s.  an  employment,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  tediousness  of  inaction.  Any  thing  which  en- 
gages the  mind,  or  is  the«ub)ectof  the  senses;  an  enter- 
tainment. Synon.  The  general  idea  of  diversion  and 
anmsement  is  innocent  recreation  ;  but  that  of  ammemetit  im- 
plies tranquil  entertainment ;  that  of  diversion,  tumultuous 
merriment:  card-playing,  concerts,  plays,' &c.  are  amutt- 
meuls ;  cricket,  cudgel-playing,  horse-races,  &c.  are  diver- 
sions. 

AMU'SER,  (amuzer)  s.  one  who  deludes;  or  engages  the 
attention  of  another,  by  specious  or  falsfpromises. 

AMU'SIVE,  a.  that  engages  the  attention  to  something 
trifling,  specious,  and  delusive. 

AMY'GDALINE,  a.  [from  amygdala,  Lat.]  resembling^ 
almonds. 

AMYRA'LDISM,  s.  a  name  given  hy  some  writers  to 
the  doctrine  of  universal  grace,  as  explained  and  asserted 
by  A  my  raid  us  and  his  followers,  about  the  middle  ef  the 
17th  century. 

A'MZELL,  or  Ouzel,  a  name  given  to  certain  birds  ef 
tlie  blackbird  kind. 

AN,  article,  [ane.  Sax.]  an  indefinite   article  '  put  before 

nouns  of  the  singular  number,  which  begin  with  a  vowel,  »r 

h,  vtheu  .not  sounded  or  aspirated,  as  an  eye,  on  hour  ; 


ASA 

but  if  aspirated,  the  A  then  is  looked  on  as  having  the  power 
of  auotiier  consonant,  and  a  is  used,  as  a  hami,  a  hare. 
Applied  to  number,  it  sigiiities  one,  iu  a  loose  and  uiidctcr- 
mined  sense. 

A'NA,  *.  [Gr.]  a  temi  used  by  pliysiuians  to  denote  an 
equal  ^luautity  of  ingredients  to  be  used  in  compoundin<;  a 
medicine;  and  in  their  recipes  is  thus  abbreviated,  dotaa. 

A'NA,  Anas,  or  books  iu  Ana,  are  collections  of  the 
memorable  sayings  of  persons  of  learning  and  wit,  such  as 
Cttiuibmiiaiia,  or  tile  sayings  of  Causaubon,  &c. 

ANABA'PTISTS,  s.  [from  ana,  again,  and  laptizo,  Gr.] 
a  religions  sect,  wliose  distinguishing  tenet  is  that  persons 
are  not  to  be  baptized  before  they  come  to  years  of  dis- 
cretion, and  are  able  to  deliver  a  profession  of  their  faith. 
In  Holland  they  are  called  Menuonites,  and  in  England 
Baptists. 

ANACA'MPTIC,  a.  [from  anuhimpto,  to  turn  back,  Gr.] 
reflected  or  beat  back  again.  Anacamvtics  is  a  term  sy- 
iicnyinous  with  Catoptrics,  auxl  me;uis  tliat  part  of  optics 
winch  treats  of  reflection. 

ANACATHA'RTIC,  a.  [anacatfiarHkos,  Gr.]  in  medicine, 
lliat  operates  as  an  emetic' 

AN.VCHORET,  s.    See  Anchorite. 

ANA'CHRONISM,  s.  [ana,  again,  and  chronot,  time,  Gr.] 
inchronolosry,  the  misplacing  an  action  with  respect  to  the 
time  in  which  it  was  performed  ;.  a  mistake  in  computing 
the  time  when  an  event  happened. 

ANACLA'STIC  glasses,  a  kind  of  phials,  chiefly  made 
in  Germany,  which  have  the  property  of  being  flexible, 
and  emitting  a  vehement  noise  by  tiie  humaribreatii. 

ANACLATICS,  s.  [from  andkUio,  to  refract,  Gr.]  the 
doctrine  of  refracted  light ;  dioptrics. 

ANACREO'NTIC,  s.  verses  in  imitation  of  Anacreon,  a 
famous  poet,  who  flourished  in  the  GOtji  Olympiad,  about 
400  years  before  Christ,  w'rote  in  the  jovial  or  bacchanalian 
strain.  In  English,  they  consist  of  seven  syllables  ;  and  in 
Latin,  of  three  feet  and  a  half. 

ANADII'LO'SIS,  s.  [Gr.]  reduplication;  in  rhetoric,  a 
figure  in  which  the  last  word  of  a  foregoing  member  of  a 
lieriqd  becomes  tiie  first  of  the  following  :  as,  "  He  retained 
lis  virtues  amid  all  his  misfortunes,  misfortunes  which  only 
his  virtues  brought  upon  him."  In  medicine,  the  return  of 
a  proxy  sin  of  a  lever,  chiefly  of  a  semi-tertian. 

ANA'GNI,  a  ciW  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome. 

■ANAGO'GICAL,  a.  [from  anagoge,  Gr.j  mysterious, 
transporting.  The  term  is  principally  used  in  speaking  of 
the  different  senses  of  scripture.  Thus  tiie  rest  of  the  sab- 
jjath  \n  Xhe  anagogical  sense,  signifies  the  repose  of  eyerlast- 
mg  happiness. 

A'NAGR.AJVI,  s.  [ana,  backward,  and  gramma,  a  letter,  Gr.] 
the 'rausposition  of  the  letters  of  some  name,  by  which  a 
new  word  or  motto  is  formed,  either  to  tiie  advanfiiRe  or 
disadvantage  of  the  person  or  thing  to  which  the  name 
belongs. 

ANALE'CTA,  or  A'NALECT.  s.  the  remains  or  frag- 
ments taken  oft'  tlie  table.  In  literature,  it  is  -used  to  de- 
note a  collection  of  small  pieces,  as  Essays,  Remains,  &c. 
A  miscellany. 

,  ANALE'MMA,  ».  [Gr.J  in  geometry,  a  projection  of 
tlie  sphere  on  the  plane  ot  the  meridian,  orthographically 
made  by  straight  lines  and  ellipses,  the  eye  bein<<  supposed 
at  an  infinite  distance,  and  in  the  east  or  west  points  of  the 
facrizan  ;  likewise  an  instrument  of  brass  or  wood,  upon 
which  this  kind  of  projection  is  drawn. 

ANALETTICS,  s.  [troni  analeptikot,  Gr.]  in  physic,  me- 
dicines proper  to  restore  the  body  when  emaciated  either 
by  the  loiig  continuance  of  a  disorder,  orwantdf  food. 

ANALtrGlCAL,  a.  fanilogi/ios,  Gr.]  applied  to  words,  a 
term  which  signifies  any  particular  idea  as  attributed  to  se- 
veral others,  not  by  way  of  resemblance,  but  on  account  of 
some  evident  reference  to  the  original  idea. 

AN.'\LO'GICALLY,  ad.  in  a  manner  wherein  there  is 
some  icsemblauce  to  the  thing  compared,  though  it  may 
notiiold  good  with  respect  to  aJl  its  properties. 
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AN.\'LOGIS.M,  s.  [analogismos,  Gr.]  reason.  In  logi«v 
an  argument  drawn  from  the  cause  to  the  effect,  audiinv- 
portiug  an  unanswerable  necessity. 

To  ANA'LOGIZE,  v.  a.  to  turn  into  analogy ;  to  form 
a  resemblance  or  run  a  parallel  between  things  wliich  difl'er ; 
to  interpret  a  thing  as  ii  it  had  a  reference  or  resemblance  to 
something  else. 

ANA'LOGOU.S,  a.  [analogia,  comparison,  Gr.]  that  bears 
a  resemblance  to  a  thing  in  some  particulars,  but  not  all. 

ANA'LOGY,  s.  [analogia,  Gr.]  a  resemblance  which  one 
thing  bears  to  another  income  ot  its  properties  or  qualities, 
though  not  in  all.  When  we  speak  oi  the  Divine  Being,  we 
are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  this  method  of  expressing 
ourselves,  because  divine  matters  are  not  the  object  of  our 
senses,  antl  cannot  be  eonceixed  any  other  ways  than  by  their 
similitude,  proportion,  or  connection  with  sensible  things  : 
so  that  analogy  means  a  resemblance  in  kind  or  sort,  but  a 
difference  with  respect  to  manner.  Among  geometricians, 
it  denotes  a  similitude  of  ratios.  In  medicine,  it  is  the  si- 
militude observable  among  several  tliseases,  wJych,  accord- 
dingly,  are  treated  in  nearly  the  same  manner.  By  gram- 
marians, it  is  used  to  signify  the  agreement  of  several  w  ards 
in  one  common  mode  ;  as  loie,  Imed  ,-  hate,  hated.  In  rhe- 
toric, it  is  a  figure  of  speech,  otherwise  called  comparison. 

ANA'LYSIS,  s.  [Gr.]  a  separation  of  a  compound  body 
into  several  parts.  Among  logicians,  it  is  a  method  of 
tracing  things  backward  to  their  source,  and  resolving  know- 
ledge into  its  original  principles.  With  mathematicians, 
it  is  the  art  of  discovering  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  a  pro- 
position ;  or  its  possibility  or  impossibility :  by  supposing 
the  proposition,  as  it  stands,  to  be  true ;  and  examining 
what  follows  from  thence,  until  we  arrive  at  some  evident 
truth,  or  some  impossibility,  of  which  the  first  proposition 
is  a  necessary  consequence  ;  and  from  thence  establish  the 
truth  or  imposibility  of  tliat  proposition.  In  chemistry,  it  is 
the  reduction  of  a  mixed  body  into  its  principles  ;  which  is 
done  principally  by  fire.  The  ancient  chemists  admitted 
only  three  principles  or  elements,  salt,  sulphur,  and  mer- 
cury  ;  to  wliich  the  moderns  have  added  w:ater  and  earth  ; 
into  these  all  bodies  are  resolvable  by  a  chemical  analysis, 
though  no  operation,  no  human  art,  can  exhibit  them  pure 
and  elementaiy.  In  anatomy,  it  is  the  dissection  of  an  ani- 
mal. In  grammar,  it  is  the  explaining  the  etymology,  con- 
struction, and  other  properties  of  words.  In  rhetoric,  it  is 
'the  stripping  an  oration  of  all  its  flowery  dress  of  tropes  and 
figures,  or,  shewing  what  use  the  orator  has  made  of  them, 
to  embellish  and  set  off  every  thing  to  the  bestadvantaM.  ■ 
>•  ANALYTIC,  ^.  [nna/yft*04',  Gr.]  the  manner  of  resolving 
a  thing  into  its  primary,  elemental,  or  constituent  parts ;  the 
reducing  a  booK  into  the  several  topics  which  it  treats  of. 

ANALYTICAL,  a.  that  pictencls  to  resolve  things  into 
tlieir  first  principles. 

ANALYTICALLY,  ad.  in  such  a  manner  as  to  separate 
a  thing  into  the  parts  of  which  it  is  composed  ;  to  resolve 
a  subject  into  its  first  principhs. 

To  A'NALIZE,  v.  a.  [analyo,  Gf.]  in  chemistry,  t»  re- 
solve a  compound  into  its  first  prmciples.  To  investigate  or 
trace  a  thing  to  its  first  principles  or  motives. 

ANALYZER,  that  which  can  reduce  a  thing  into  its  first 
principles. 

ANAMORPHOSIS,  j.[Gr.]  in  perspective,  thedescrib- 
iiig  a  figure,  which  in  one  point  of  view  shall  appear  to  be 
deformed,  and  monstrously  raishapen,  but  in  another  regu- 
lar, and  in  due  proportion  ;  ora  delineation  of  an  object 
which  shall  appear  monstrous  to  the  naked  eye,  but  wlien 
viewed  in  a  cylindrical  mirror,  shall  appear  regular  and  har- 
monious. Tliere  are  several  pieces  of  this  kind  in  the 
Ashmolean  museum  at  Oxford. 

ANA'NA,  s.  in  botany,  the  pine-apple,  so  called  from  its 
resemblance  to  the  cones  of  pines. 

A'NAPiEST,  t.  in  ancient  poetry,  a  foot,  consisting  of 
two  short  syllables  and  one  long;  just  tlie  reveise  of  the 
dactyl. 

ANAPHORA,  s.  [Gr.]  a  figure  when  several  clauses  of 
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*  sentence  are  begun  with  the  same  word  or  souikI;  as, 
"  WIm-e  is  tlie  '^•hc.  1  where  is  tlie  scribe  J  u-hac  is  the  dis- 
pufer  of  this  world  ]" 

ANAPLF.IIO'SIS,  [Gr.]  repletion;  that  part  of  surgery 
which  supplies  defi(;iences. 

ANAPLEUOTIC,  «.  ffrom  unaplerooto  fill  up,  Gr.]  that 
fills  up  a  wound  with  flesh. 

A'NARCH,  (avaik)  3.  [a  not,  and  ercfms  a  prince,  Gr.] 
one  who  is  the  author  or  promoter  of  confusion  or  sedition, 
a  rebel. 

ANA'RCHICAL,  {nmrhihal)  a.  that  is  not  subject  to  rule, 
law,  or  government ;  rebellious,  or  seditious. 

A'NAIICHY,  {aiiarhoj)  t.  [atiarc/iin,  Or.]  a  state' wherein 
there  is  not,  or  no  one  will  acknowledge  a  supreme  magis- 
trate ;  a  state  wherein  people  are  without  the  enforcement 
of  laws,  or  will  not  sidjmit  to  them ;  sedition  ;  confusion. 

ANARSA'IICA,  *.  [from  ana  upon,  and  mi-x  flesh,  Gr]  a 
kind  of  universal  dropsy,  wherein  the  skin  appears  bloated, 
and  yields  to  the  impression  like  dough. 

ANASTOMO'SIS,  s.  [Or.]  in  anatomy,  the  inosculation, 
or  opcninn;  of  two  vessels  into  each  other. 

AN,\"LnEMA,  J.  [Gr.]  among  the  Jews  signified.  First, 
something  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  Deity  ;  Secondly, 
something  devoted  to  destruction  ;  Thirdly,  a  person  who 
was  the  object  of  universal  aversion  ;  and  rourtlily,  one 
who,  on  account  of  some  oftence,  was  denied  the  privileges 
of  society,  and  banished  from  the  synagogue. 

ANATHEMATICALLY,  orf.  in  tlie  manner  of  an  ana- 
thema, or  sentence  of  excommunication. 

To  ANATHEMATIZE,  v.  a.  to  pronounce  tlie  sentence 
of  excommiuiication  against  any  person. 

ANATOCISIM,  t.  [ana  again,  and  tolws  usury,  Gr.]  the 
accnmulation  of  interest  upon  interest;  a  species  of  usury 
generally  forbidden. 

ANATO'MICAL,  «.  that  is  used  in  anatomy  to  separate 
the  parts  of  an  animal  or  substance  to  be  dissected  ;  that 
is  discovered  by  anatomy,  or  in  the  dissection  of  a  body; 
that  is  separated,  applied  to  the  small  and  constituent  par- 
ticles of  a  bndv. 

AN.'VTOMlST,  *.  [ai«(T/on!i>*e,  Fr.]  one  who  dissects  the 
body  of  human  creatures,  brutes,  or  plants  ;  dividing  every 
ene  of  the  parts  from  each  other  ;  iu<|uiring  into  their  seve- 
ral uses  aiMl  properties  ;  their  various  aft'ections ;  the  won- 
der of 'their  structure,  &c. 

To  ANATOMIZE,  r.  a.  [avntemno  to  cut  up,  Gr.]  to  dis- 
sector separate  by  means  of  instruments  every  part  of  the 
body,  to  discover  all  the  properties  of  a  truth  or  thing  ;  to 
lay  open  the  secret  motives,  affections,  or  dispositions  of  a 
persons  mind. 

ANATOMY,  s.  [annfomf,  Gr.]  the  dissecting  or  separat- 
ing the  parts  of  an  animal  or  vegetable  body  in  order  to 
discover  its  structure,  and  the  ditferent  uses  of  its  several 
parts. 

A'NCESTOR,  s.  [ancestrr,  Fr.]  the  person  from  «hom 
one  is  descended  by  birth.  .Sv.non.  It  is  distinguished 
from  predecessor,  because  that  is  used  to  signify  those  whom 
we  succeed  in  dignity  and  office ;  but  ancestors,  those  whom 
we  follow  by  natural  descent,  and  as  men,  whether  by  father 
or  mother's  side. 

ATSCESTRAL,  a.  in  law,  that  may  be  claimed  in  right  of 
our  ancestors,  or  that  whidi  has  been  done  by  them. 

A'NCESTIIY,  s.  such  persons  of  a  family  from  whom  a 
person  is  descended;  family,  lineage,  progenitors;  pedi- 
gree, descent,  or  birth. 

A'NCHOR,  {dnkor)s.  \nnc)ior<i,  Lat.]  an  instrument  form- 
ed of  a  strong  piece  of  iron,  witli  a  double  hook  or  two  barbs 
at  one  end,  and  a  ring  to  hold  a  cable  with  in  the  other,  used 
to  keep  ships  or  other  vessels  from  driving  with  the  wind, 
tide,  or  currents.  It  is  used  with  the  fnllowing  verbs,  to 
rfi'op,  or  ca*(,  which  imply  the  letting  down;  and  to  weigh 
which  signifies  the  pulling  up  of  the  anchor.  There  are  se- 
veral kinds  of  anchors,  1.  The  sheet  anchor,  which  is  the 
largest,  and  never  used  but  in  violent  storms.  2.  The  two 
bowers,  used  in  a  harbour.    3.  The  stream  anclifcf.  4.  The 


grapnel.  In  heraldry,  it  is  the  emblem  of  hope,  and  fa1ie» 
fo'r  such  in  a  spiritual  as  well  as  in  a  temporal  sense. 

To  A'NCHOR,  {aiilwr)  V.  n.  to  be  secured  from  datii5:er  ; 
to  be  kept  from  driving,  by  means  of  an  anchor.  Figurd- 
tively,  to  fasten,  to  stop. 

A'NCHORAGE,  (Jmhora^c)  a.  the  effect  w  hich  an.  andior 
has,  so  as  to  hold  or  keep  a  ship  from  driving ;  the  anchors 
themselves,  the  duty  paid  for  anchorage  in  a  port ;  gronnd 
fit  to  hold  a  ship's  anchor  so  tlia4  she  may  ride  safely. 

ANCHORET,  or  ANCHORITE,  (anhoret  or  anhonte)  s. 
[from  anachoreo  to  retire,  Gr.]  one  who  goes  into  deserts  au(t 
unfrequented  places  in  order  to  practise  the  greatest  ausfe- 
rities,  and  put  nimself  out  ofthe  reach  of  temptation. 

ANCHO'VY,  J.  [anchotin,  Span.]  a  small  fish,  much  used 
for  sauce,  fished  for  on  the  coast  of  Provence,  generally  iu 
the  night  time,  with  a  light  at  the  stern  of  the  vessel. 

ANCIENT,  or  ATSTIENT,  s.  the  flag  or  streamer  of  a 
ship,  or  the  bearer  of  a  flag.  Also,  old  men  who  hare 
served  the  several  offices  of  their  parish,  and  are  usually 
called  upon  to  give  their  opinions 'on  public  ©ccasiwnt. 
Also,  those  that  lived  in  old  times.  Among  the  lawyers  i«i 
the  temple,  such  as  are  passed  their  reading  are  calle<l  Ait- 
cie7its ;  and  in  Gray's  Inn,  it  is  one  ofthe  four  classes  that 
compose  the  so<'Jety,  which  consists  of  ancients,  barristers, 
benchers,  and  students. 

A'NCIENT,  a.  [ancien,  Fr.]  that  has  endured  for  some 
time  ;  that  has  been  formerly,  or  some  time  ago ;  opposed 
to  modern,  but  not  to  new.  Applied  to  life,  or  the  duiation 
ofthings. 

A'NCIENTLY,  ad.  in  former  times,  in  times  long  past,  or 
before  the  present  instant. 

A'NCIENTRY,  s.  a  pedigree  which  can  be  traced  a  great 
many  years  backwards  ;  or  a  family  which  has  been  noted 
for  a  long  course  of  years. 

ANCO'NA,a  considerable  sea-port  in  that  part  of  Italy 
which  was  formerly  under  the  dominion  ofthe  pope.  It  is 
situated  1 16  miles  from  Rome.     Lat.  43. 38.  N.  Ion.  13. 3f>.  E. 

AND,  conjunct,  [and.  Sax.]  a  particle,  by  which  sentences 
are  joined  together,  signifying  that  what  was  affirmed  or 
denied  ofthe  sentence  liefore  it,  holds  good,  or  may  be 
affirmed,  likewise  of  that  which  comes  after  it. 

ANDALU'SIA,  the  most  rich  and  fertile  province  of 
Spain.  It  abounds  in  fruits,  corn,  « ine,  oil,  honey,  sngar, 
cattle,  and  very  beautiful  horses.    The  capital  is  Seville. 

ANDA'NTE,  /.  a  musical  term,  signifyino;thal  every  note 
must  be  played  very  distinctly,  especially  in  thorough 
basses. 

ANDES,  otherwise  called  Cordii.lif.ra,  a  great  chain 
of  mountains,  which  run  almost  the  wht)le  length  of  South 
America,  parallel  to  the  sea-shore,  and  terminating  at  the 
Straits  of  Magellan.  They  arc  the  highest  and  most  remark- 
able mountains  in  the  world  ;  for  those  within  the  torrid 
zone  are  always  covered  with  snow  ;  and  in  passing  over 
the  lowest  part  of  them,  you  are  in  danger  of  being  starved 
with  cold.  There  arc  a  great  many  volcanoes,  which  break 
out  sometimes  in  one  place  and  sometimes  in  another;  and 
by  melting  the  snow,  occasion  such  a  torrent  of  water,  that 
uunibers  of  men  and  cattle  have  perished. 

ANDrilON.S,  s.  irons  placed  at  each  end  of  a  grate  on 
which  a  spit  turns  ;  or  irons  on  which  wood  is  laid  to  bum 
instead  of  a  grate. 

A'NDOVER,  a  large  well  built  populous  town  in  Hamp- 
shire, on  the  great  western  road,  10  miles  from  Winchester, 
and  65  from  London.  It  sends  two  members  to  parliament, 
and  has  a  market  on  Saturday. 

A'NDREWS,  St.  a  royal  borough  in  the  county  of  Fife, 
formerly  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Picts.  It  is 
seated  by  the  side  of  a  bay  on  the  level  topof  a  sinall  hill, 
commanding  a  view  of  the  German  ocean.  It  is  a  decay- 
ing town,  cliiefly  celebrated  for  its  university.  Here  is  a 
manufbct.iry  of  golf*alls.  It  is  30  miles  N.  E.  of  Edinburgh. 

ANDRO'G\'NOUS,  a.  [from  auer  a  man,  and  gitve  a  wo- 
ninn,  Gr.]  an  epithet  given  to  those  animals  or  persons  which 
iiave  the  distinction  of  both  sexes  in  the  same  individual. 
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ANDROI'DES,  an  automaton,  in  the  hgiire  of  a  man, 
wLicli  by  virtue  of  certain  springs,  performs  the  actions  of 
a  man.  "Tlie  word  is  conipuuiided  of  aiicr,  a  man,  and  eidos 
ibon  [Gr.] 

ANDRO'MEDA,  a  cmislcUation  in  the  northern  hemis- 
phere, representinij  the  tigiire  of  a  woman  cliained  to 
a  rock. 

ANDU'JAR,  an  ancient,  large,  and  populous  city  of 
Andelusia.  It  has  several  fine  buildings,  a_ strong  castle, 
and  a  stately  bridge,  ami  vends  great  (juautitics  of  silk.  It 
is  25  miles  from  Cordova. 

A'NECDOTE,  *.  [aHekdoinn,  Gr.J  an  article  of  secret 
history  ;  a  relation  nt  detached  and  nitercstinfj  particulars. 

ANEMO'GllAPllY,  *.  [from  «ncfnoj,  tlie  wmd,  andg-;a- 
pho,  todescril)e,  (ir.]  a  description  of  the  winds. 

ANEMO'METER,  i.  [from  anfmos,  the  wind,  and  metrro, 
to  measure,  Gr.]  an  instrument  to  measure  the  force  of 
the  wind. 

ANE'iMONE,  *.  [Gr.]  wind-flower,  a  ^enus  of  plants  of 
which  there  are  many  species,  some  of  which  are  accounted 
beautiful.  Sea  anemonies  are  a  kind  of  zoophytes,  which 
are  found  in  oyster-beds.  Some  of  them  are  of  an  uniform 
colour,  and  others  striped  or  spotted.  They  are  capable  of 
reproduction  when  cut  in  pieces,  like  plants,  while  they  re- 
semble animals  in  movin<r  in  the  pursuit  of  their  prey,  which 
are  principally  muscles. 

ANEMO'SCOPE,  s.  [from  anemot,  the  wind,  and  ikopes, 
to  see,  Gr.J  an  instrument  for  determining  the  course  and 
velocity  of^  the  wind. 

ANE'NT,  prep,  a  Scotch  word  signifying  abb\it,  eon- 
cerning  ;  over  against,  opposite  to. 

ANES,  or  AWNS,  s.  the  beards  or  spires  of  corn. 

A'NEURISM,  *.  [from  aaeureno,  to  dilate,  Gr.]  a  soft  red 
tumour,  occasioned  by  the  weakness  of  an  artery,  or  by 
blood  spread  under  the  flesh,  in  consequence  of  a  wound,  or 
rupture  of  an  artery. 

ANE'VV,  ad.  Uievwe,  Sax.]  arain ;  over  again ;  once  more. 

ANGEL,  s.  \angelus,  Lat.J  a  name  given  to  those  spi- 
ritual beings  who  are  employed  by  Goclin  the  government 
of  the  worhl.  The  word  sigujties  a  messenger.  We  read 
of  evil  angels,  the  ministers  of  God's  wratli  ;  as  the  destroy- 
ing angel,  the  at(gel  of  death,  the  angel  of  Satan,  the  angel 
of  the  bottomless  pit.  Angel  is  likewise  the  name  of  an  an- 
cient gold  coin  in  England,  having  the  figure  of  an  angel  en- 
graved on  it,  of  file  value  of  10s.  Figuratively,  a  person  of 
exquisite  beauty,  and  superior  to  the  common  riui  of  mortahs. 

ANGE'LIC,  a.  resembling,  belonging  to,  or  partaking  of, 
the  nature  of  angels 

ANGELICA,  t.  [Lat.l  a  plant  of  great  esteem  among 
physicians,  being  rei)uted  stomachic,  cordial,  alexipharmic, 
and  of  great  use  in  pestilential  fevers,  and  contagious  dis- 
tempers ;  but  now  chiefly  regarded  as  a  carminative. 

ANGE'LICAL,  a.  [angeliens,  Lat.]  that  resembles  an- 
gels; that  belongs  to,  or  partakes  of  the  property  or  nature 
ofangels. 

ASGE'LOS,  the  second  city  of  Mexico.  It  h;is  a  fine 
cathedral,  and  some  otiier  beautiful  buildings ;  a  mint  glass- 
house, and  other  manufacturas  ;  and  the  country  round  it 
is  very  fertile,  but  the  inhabitants,  both  priests  aiid  people, 
are  extremely  profligate  in  their  niiuiners.  Angelas  is  62 
miles  S.  F.  of  Mexico.    Lat.  19. 30.  N.  Ion.  99. 22.  W. 

A'NGER,  s.  [anger.  Sax.]  a  desire  of  thwarting  the  hap- 
piness of  another,  on  account  of  an  injury  received.  Synon. 
The  word  anger  implies  a  passion  more  internal  aiKl  lasting ; 
whereas  the  expression  of  in  a  patsimi,  carries  in  its  idea  a 
sudden  external  gust  of  anger,  short  but  violent. 

To  A'NGER,  V.  a.  to  injure  or  offend  a  i)erson,  so  as  to 

Erovoke^hira  to  resentment,  or  to  desire  to  thwart  one's 
appiness. 

A'NGERLY,  ad.  in  the  manner  of,  or  like  a  person  who 
resents  an  injury. 

ANGI'NA,  *.  [Lat.]  a  disease  or  swelling  of  the  throat, 
called  the  qninsey. 
ANGIO'GRAPHY,  ».  [from  angeion,  a  vessel,  and  grapho. 
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to  dcscrihe,  Gr.]  a  description  of  the  vessels  or  tubes  of  th« 
human  body. 

ANGIO'LOGY,  /.  [from  mi^eian,  a  vessel,  and"  logon,  a 
description,  Gr.]  a  treatise  or  discourse  of  the  vessels  of  the 
human  body. 

A'NCiLE,  s.  [angidvs,  Lat.]  in  geometry;  the  meeting  of 
two  lines  which  incline  to  each  other,  and  meet  in  a  point. 

A'NGLE,  *.  [angel.  Sax.]  an  instruiueut  to  cateli  fisU 
with,  consisting  of  a  line,  hook,  and  rod. 

To  A'NGLE,  V.  a.  to  fish  with  a  hook,  line,  and  rod. 
Figuratively,  to  entice  by  some  allurements  or  artifiee. 

A'NGLE-ROD,  s.  the  rod  to  which  the  line  and  hook 
arc  fastened  in  angling. 

A'NGLER,  *.  he  that  fishes  with  a  rod,  hook,  and  line. 

A'NGLES,  an  ancient  German  nation,  originally  a  branch 
of  the  Suevi ;  who,  after  various  migrations,  settled  in  that 
part  of  Denmark,  and  duchy  of  Sleswick,  which  to  this 
day  is  called  Angel,  and  of  which  the  city  of  Flensbourg  is  the 
capital.  Heretliey  were  known,  even  in  the  time  of  Taci- 
tus, by  the  name  of  Angli,  To  this  nation  the  Britons  ap- 
plied for  succours  against  the  Scots  and  Picts.  The  Angles 
therefore  came  over  in  great  numbers,  and  had  the  honour 
of  giving  the  name  of  Atiglia  to  England. 

A'NGLESEA,  or  Anglesey,  Isle  of,  the  most  western 
county  uf  N.  Wales,  through  which  the  packets  regularly 
pass  between  London  and  Dublin.  It  is  called  by  the 
ancients  Mona,  and  was  the  seat  of  the  Druids,  of  whoci 
there  seems  to  be  some  monumental  remains,  in  the  erections 
of  huM  stones,  as  at  Stouehenge.  Anglesea  is  separated 
from  Carnarvonshire  by  a  long  and  narrow  strait,  called  Me- 
nai,  or  Menu,  which,  in  some  places,  however,  is  forda'ble 
at  low  water.  It  is  about  24  miles  lotig,  and  18  broajl ; 
contains  74  parishes,  and  about  11,000  nihabitants.  It  i» 
a  fertile  spot,  has  some  valuable  quarries,  and  a  Mcry  rich 
copper  mine  on  Pary's  mount.  The  chief  town  is  Beau- 
maris, which  is  about  2.?<)  miles  distant  from  Londsn. 
-  A'NGLICISH,  s.  [from  an^lus,  Lat.]  a  method  of  ex- 
pression peculiar  to  the  Englisn  language. 

A'NGLING,  verbal  nnun.  the  diversion  of  fishing  by  a 
rod,  line,  and  hook,  armed  with  a  bait. 

ANGO'LA,  a  kingdom  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa, 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  river  Danda,  which  sep,arates  it 
from  Con^'O  ;  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Coanza.  The  soil  pro- 
duces Indian  corn,  beans,  oranges,  lemons,  grain  of  various 
kinds,  and  great  variety  of  fruits.  Although  the  Portuguese 
preserve  their  superiority  in  Angola,  yet  the  Engliiih,  tiutch, 
and  other  European  nations,  carry  on  trade  with  the  native* 
for  various  commodities. 

ANGO'RA,  a  [town  of  Natolia,  in  Asiatic  Turkpy,  re- 
markable for  its  antiquities,  and  for  a  breed  of  goats,  whose 
hair,  which  is  almost  as  soft  as  silk,  is  exported  to  Holland. 
France,  and  England,  and  manufactcred  into  camblcts,  and 
other  fine  stufls. 

A'NGRILY,  ad.  in  a  manner  which  bespeaks  resentment 
on  account  of  some  injury. 

A'NGllY,  a.  desirous  of  revenge,  on  account  of  some 
affront ;  highly  displca.sed. 

ANGUl'LLA,  or  Snake  Island,  the  most  northern  of  the 
English  Carribee  Islands.  It  is  a  v.oody,  fertile,  level  tract, 
about  30  miles  long,  and  10  broad,  with  good  anchorage  on 
the  south  side. 

A'NGUISH,  s.  [atigoisse,  Fr.]  excr,ssiv«  pain,  applied  to 
the  body.  Immoderate,  or  the  highest  degree  of  sorroyv, 
anxiety,  and  torture,  applied  to  the  mind; 

A'NGUISIIED,  a.  aneclcd  with  the  profoiindcst  anxietr, 
torture,  and  sorrow,  on  account  of  some  calamity. 

A'NGULAR,  a.  [from  angnlut,  Lat.]  that  has  corners  or 
angles. 

ANGULA'RITY,  t.  the  quality  of  havingangles  or  comers. 

A'NGULAR  LY,«(/.  with  angles  and  corners;  likeanangle. 

A'NGUL.\TED,  a.  [from  angnlus,  Lat.]  that  has  aiigl.es 
or  corners. 

A'NGULOUS,  a.  [fr»m  uns}i!u>,  Lat.]  that  has  corccr*  or 
angles. 
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A'NGUS,  a  shire  on  tlie  east  of  Scotland,  north  of  the 
Frith  of  Tay,  which  lias  many  lakes  and  hills.  Its  hills  have 
quarries  of 'slHte  and  free-stone,  and  mines  of  lead  and  iron  ; 
tlic  lower  grounds  are  fertile  in  corn  and  pasture,  and  along 
the  coast  tiie  salmon  tishery  is  very  extensively  carried  on. 
'_  A'NHALT,aprinc!p;jlity  of  UpiperSaxony,  which  abounds 
ill  corn  and  hops,  and  has  some  rich  mines. 

ANHELATION,  s.  [from  anhelo,  Lat.J  a  shortness  ot 
breath,  or  quickness  of  breathing,  occasioned  by  ruiuiing, 
or  gointr  "P  any  high  and  steep  place. 

ANHrMA,  a  Brazilian  biro,  which  bears  some  resem- 
blance to  the  crane.  It  is  distinguished  by  a  long  single 
horn  on  its  head,  which  is  inserted  a  little  above  the  origin 
of  the  beak,  is  of  a  bony  substance  and  about  two  inches  long. 
The  An/iima  is  a  longer  bird  than  the  swan,  frequents  the 
Tiater,  and  makes  a  very  loud  noise  often  repeating  the 
notes,  vyhu,  vyhu. 

ANIII'NGA,  a  very  elegant  Brasilian  water-fowl,  about 
the  size  of  our  common  duck.  The  bill  is  f?.rnished  with 
hooked  prickles,  its  head  and  neck  arc  yellowish,  covered 
with  extremely  soft  feathers ;  its  breast,  belly,  and  thighs 
are  of  a  silvery  white  ;  the  upper  parts  of  its  back  is  brown, 
spotted  with  yellow  ;  and  the  rest  of  the  bird  is  black.  It 
feeds  upon  fisii. 

A'NI,  a  noisy  Brasilian  bird,  whicli  has  some  resemblance 
to  the  jay. 

ATsTGHTS,  ad,  in  the  night-time,  or  every  night. 

ANILITY,  s.  [anilitat  Lat.]  old  age,  con:sidered  as  it 
respects  a  woman. 

ANIMADVE'llSION,  >.  [aunmdteisio,  Lat.]  a  taking 
notice  of  a  fault  with  some  degree  of  anger,  severity,  oi 
dispatch. 

ANIMADVER'SIVE,  a.  [from  animadversio,  Lat.]  that  has 
power  to  make  the  mind  attend  to,  or  consider,  any  parti 
ciilar  object;  that  has  the  power  of  judging. 

To  ANIMADVE'RT,  v.  «.  [miimadverio,  Lat]  to  censure, 
to  blame,  including  the  secondary  idea  of  defect  in  a  per- 
son animadverted  on,  together  with  authority,  displeasure, 
and  severity  in  tbc  animadverter. 

ANIIMADVE'RTEII,  s.  he  who  inflicts  punishment  oi 
passes  censure  on  crimes. 

A'NIMAL,  ».  [«wimn/,Lat.]  a  being,  consisting  of  a  body 
and  a  soul  ;  distinguished  from  pure  spirit,  with  respect  to 
its  corporeal  part,  and  from  mere  matter  by  its  spiritual. 
Animal  seaetioH,  is  the  act  whereby  tlie  juices  of  the  body 
are  separated  and  secreted  from  the  common  mass  of  the 
blood  by  means  of  the  glands.  Animal  spirits,  are  a  fine 
subtile  juice,  supposed  to  be  the  great  instrument  of  mus- 
cular motion  and  sensation.  Animal  system,  denotes  and 
includes  the  whole  class  of  beings  endowed  with  animal 
life;  or,  in  general,  the  animal  kingdom. 

ANIMA'LCULE,  s.  [adima/cii/itm,  Lat.]  an  animal  so  small 
as  to  be  invisible  to  the  naked  eye.  Animakuks  are  seen 
only  by  the  assistance  of  the  microscope,  and  are  vastly 
more  numerous  than  any  other  part  of  the  creation ;  but  the 
soecies,  on  examination,  are  found  to  be  extremely  few. 
'I  lie  most  obvious  distinction  among  them  is,  that  some  have, 
and  some  have  not  tails ;  that  some  have,  and  others  have 
not  any  visible  limbs.  Animalcules  are  discovered  by  mi- 
vroscopes  in  most  liquors,  as  water,  wine,  vinegar,  &c.  in 
several  clialvbcate  waters,  in  oats,  barlev,  Ac. 

ANIMALITY,  s.  [from  amvml,  Lat.]  the  state  of  exist 
cnce. 

To  A'NIMATE,  v,  a.  \\animo,  Lat.]  to  give  life  to ;  to 
quicken  ;  to  join,  or  unite  a  soul  to  a  oody.  Figuratively, 
applied  to  musical  instruments,  to  enliven,  to  make  vocal, 
to  inspire  with  tlie  power  of  harmony  ;  to  eonununitale 
\)oldness  to  ;  to  encourage  to  excite. 

A'NIAJATE,  a.  \animatm,  Lat.]  that  is  endued  with  a 
soul ;  that  has  life,  or  tlie  properties  of  an  animal ;  possess- 
ing animal  life. 

A'NIMATED.  part,  that  has  a  great  deal  of  life  ;  vigo- 
Mus : -spirited.  ■ 

ANIMATION,  s.  lammatin,  Lat.]  the  act  of  briging  into 
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existence,  or  enduing  with  life  both  vegetable  and  animal. 
The  state  wherein  the  soul  and  body  are  united. 

A'NIMATIVE,  a.  that  has  the  power  ot  communicating 
a  soul,  or  principal  of  life ;  that  Inis  the  power  of  enlivening, 
encouraging,  or  making  vigorous. 

ANIMATOR,  s,  that  which  enlivens  or  confers  the  priiir 
cipleof  life. 

ANBIO'SE,  a.  [ammona,  Lat.]  full  of  spirit;  violent; 
courageous  ;  veheitlent. 

ANIMO'SITY,  s.  \animositas,  Lat.]  a  disposition  oi  miud 
wherein  a  person  is  inclined  to  hindier  the  success,  thwart 
the  happiness,  or  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  another  ;  it  in- 
cludes in  ita'degree  of  enmity,  and  is  opposite  to  friendship 
or  benevolence. 

ANI'NGA,  a  root  growing  ui  the  West  Indies,  used  in  the 
refinement  of  sugar. 

ATslSE,  s.  is  a  small  seed  of  a  hot  nature,  good  to  ex. 
pel  wind  out  of  the  bowels  and  stomach,  and  is  used  by  .con- 
fectioners in  sugar-plums,  <S:c.  By  distillation  there  is  ex- 
tracted from  it  an  oilj  which,  as  well  as  that  expressed  from 
it  when  bruised,  answers  all  the  purposes  of  the  seed  itself: 
and  during  the  distillation  there  comes  ofl' a  water  called 
aniseed  water,  a  well  known  cordial  and  carminative. 

A'NKLE,  s.  [micleow,  Sax.]  the  joint  which  unites  the  leg 
to  the  foot.  Anklc-hont,  the  protoljcrant  bone  at  the  ankle. , 

A'NNALIST,  s.  one  who  writes  or  composes  annals. 

A'NNALS,  *.  it  has  no  singular,  \annales,  Lat.]  a  narra- 
tive wherein  the  transactions  are  digested  into  periods,  con- 
sisting each  of  one  year  ;  or  relations  which  contain  the 
public  occurrences  of  a  single  year. 

A'NNANDALE,  a  fertile  district  of  Dumfries-shire,  ia 
Scotland. 

ANNA'POLIS,  the  capital  of  Maryland,  in  North  Ame- 
rica, seated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Severn  river,  The  houses 
are  generally  large  and  elegant.  The  plan  of  the  city  is  a 
circle,  with  the  stadthouse,  a  very  elegant  building,  in  the 
centre,  and  the  streets  like  rays  diverging  thence  in  difierent 
directions.  It  is  30  miles  S.  of  Baltimore,  lat.  39. 0.  N.  Ion.  77. 
20.  W.  Also  a  town  in  Nova  Scotia,  vvitli  a  verj'  fine  harbour. 

A'NNATES,  ».  [Lat.]  it  has  no  singular :  first-fruits ;  or  a 
year's  income  of  a  spiritual  living.  In  ancient  fimcs  they 
were  given  to  the  pope  throughout  all  Christendom,  o-i  the 
decease  of  a  bishop,  abbot,  or  parish  clerk,  and  paid  by  his 
successor.  In  England  the  pope  claimed  them  farst  of  such 
foreigners  as  he  conferred  benefices  upon,  by  way  of  pro- 
vision ;  but  afterwards  they  were  demanded  of  all  other 
clerks,  on  their  admission  to  benefices.  At  the  reformation 
they  were  taken  from  the  pope,  and  vested  in  the  king ; 
and  lastly,  queen  Anne  restored  them  to  the  church,  for 
the  augmentation  of  poor  livings. 

ANNE,  queen  of  Great  Britain.  This  amiable  and  illus- 
trious princess  was  descended  from  a  race  of  kiu^s,  the  most 
ancient  of  anv  in  Europe.  She  was  second  daughter  of 
James  duke  of  York,  afterwards  king  James  II.  by  Mrs. 
Anne  Hyde,  eldest  daughter  of  Edward  earl  of  Clareudon. 
The  duke  was  privately  married  to  this  lady  during  his  first 
exile,  in  16i>!).  In  1660,  she  was,  by  an  order  of  council, 
declared  duchess  of  York,  and  to  have  the  precedency  of 
the  princess  of  Orange  and  the  queen  of  Bohemia.  The 
duchess  died  at  the  palace  of  St.  James's,  March  15,  1671  : 
she  lia(i  issue  by  the  duke  four  sons  and  four  daughters  ; 
Charles,  born  Oct.  22,  1660  ;  Maiy,  born  April  30,  1662; 
James,  born  July  12,  1663;  Anne,  bom  1-eb.  6,  1664; 
Charles,  born  July  4,  16G5;  Edgar,  born  Sept.  14,  1667; 
Henrietta,  born  Jan.  30,  1609  ;  and  Katlieriue,  born  Feb.  9, 
1670;  of  whom  Charles,  James;  Charles,  and  Henrietta, 
died  in  her  life-time;  and  Edgar  and  Katharine  did  not  sur- 
vive her  a  year  ;  but  Mary  and  Anne  lived  to  be  queens  of 
England.  "Princess  Mary"  was  about  nine  years  old,  and 
princess  Anne  about  seven,  at  the  death  ot  their  mother.  ' 
On  the  death  of  K.  William  III.  who  died  on  Sunday,  March, 
8,  1702,  about  8  in  the  morning,  nriiicess  Anne  was,  about 
3  the  same  afternoon,  proclaimed  queen  of  Great  Britain^ 
France,  and  Ireland,  lu  the  cities  of  Londen  aud  West- 
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mbster,  and  was  crowned  April  23,  following.  Tlie  most 
remarkable  events  in  her  reign  were,  War  declared  against 
France  and  Spain,  May  4, 17<.)"2.  I'rince  George  made  lord 
liigh  admiral.  Tlie  Earl,  afterwards  duke  of  Mariborougli, 
generalissimo.  An  misuccessfiil  attempt  on  Cadiz.  Vigo 
taken  by  the  English  and  Dutch,  Oct.  12,  1702.  Admiral 
Bemb'ow  betrayed.  The  great  storm,  Nov.  1703.  Order 
of  the  tliistlft'  revived.  Victory  of  Sliellcnb\irgh.  The 
great  battle  at  Ilocbstet  or  Blenlieim,  wherein  the  French 
lost  30,0'X)  men,  had  10,000  men  taken  prisoners,  and  mar- 
shal Tullard  their  general,  August  1704.  The  sea  fight  oft" 
Mu'laga,  in  the  same  year,  August.  13.  The  battle  of  Rarai- 
lics.  May  12;  the  union  between  England  and  Scotland, 
signed  July  22 ;  and  tlie  battle  of  Turin,  all  in  1706.  The 
battle  of  Almanza,  April  14,  1707.  Sir  Cloudesly  Shovel 
wrecked  on  tlie  rocks  of  Scilly.  The  battle  o'f  Oudenard, 
■June  30;  Minorca  taken  by  general  Stanhope,  Sept.  18; 
thcactionof  Wynnendale,  Sept.  28;  the  city  of 'Lisle  taken, 
Oct.  12,  1708.  The  battle  of  Malplaquet,  Sept.  14,  1709. 
Dr.  Sacheverel  sentenced,  March  2 ;  queen  Aujic  changes 
her  ministry,  Aug.  3 ;  the  battle  of  Saragossa,  Aug.  9  ;  ge- 
neral Stanhope  taken  prisoner  at  Briubega,  Nov.  26;  and 
the  battle  of  Villa  Viciosa,  Nov.  29,  1710.  The  duke  of 
Oruioild  separates  the  British  forces  from  the  allies,  July  5 ; 
and  tlie  action  of  Denain,  July  13,  1712.  The  peace  of 
Utrecht  signed  March  30,  1713.  Sunday,  a  little  after 
7  o'clock  in  the  morning,  Aug.  1,  1714,  the  queen  died, 
having  lived  49  years,  5  months,  and  six  days,  and  reigned 
12  years  and  5  months,  wanting  7  days.  There  had  been  a 
new  vault  made  on  the  S.  side,  and  towards  the  E.  end  of 
Henry  Vllth's  chapel,  to  deposit  the  body  of  K.  Charles  II. 
in  which  the  priuce.'queen  Mary,  K.  William  III.  and  prince 
George  of  Denmark,  were  laid.'  Here  the  remains  of  Q. 
Anne  were  likewise  deposited ;  and  there  being  no  more 
room  left,  the  vault  is  closed  with-  brick-work.  She  had 
been  married  to  his  royal  highness  prince  George,  brother 
to  the  tlien  K.  of  Denmark,  July  28, 1C83,  by  whom  she  had 
a  daughter  still  born,  May  12,  1684  ;  lady  Mary,  born  June 
2,  1685,  died  Feb.  1690  ;  lady  Anne  Sophia,  born  May  12, 
1686,  died  Feb.  following  ;  William  duke  of  Gloucester, 
born  July  24, 1689,  and  lived  till  eleven  years  of  age;  Mary, 
born  Oct.  1690,  and  lived  lon^  enough  to  be  baptized  ;  and 
George,  who  died  soorr  afterhe  was  bom.  Prince  George, 
her  husband,  died  Oct.  28,  1710.  This  princess  was  Uie 
glory  and  happiness  of  her  people,  and  famous  for  her 
piety  and  unlimited  charity. 

To  ANNE'AL,  {anneel)  v.  a.  [from  alan,  Sax.]  to  render 
fubstances  tough^hat  are  naturally  hard  and  brittle.  Glass 
«nd  iron  are  annealed  by  gradual  cooling,  brass  and  copper 
by  heating  and  then  suddenly  plunging  them  in  cold  water. 
Glass  is  annealed  to  make  it  retain  the  colours  laid  on  it. 

To  ANNE'X,  V.  a.  \imnecto,  Lat.]  to  join  or  subjoin  as  a 
supplement ;  to  connect ;  to  unite  with.  To  belong  to ; 
to  join  fis  a  property. 

ANNEX.\  TIQN,  *.  a  law  term  used  to  imply  the  uniting 
of  lands  or  rents  to  Uie  crown. 

ANNEXION,  s.  the  adding ^of  something  as  an  enforce- 
ment, supplement,  or  aid. 
,   ANNE'XMENT,  s.  something  that  is  joined  to  another. 

To  ANNI'HILATE,  v.  a.  [unnihilo,  Lat.]  to  reduce  to 
nothing  ;  to  deprive  of  existence.  To  put  an  end  to  ;  to 
extinguish  ;  to  destroy  utterly. 

ANNItllLATION,  «.  the  act  by  which  Uie  very  exist- 
ence of  a  thing  is  entirely  destroyed. 

ANNIV^E'RSARY,  t.  [from  amiivertariiu,  Lat.]  the  return 
of  any  remarkable  day  in  the  calendar.  Some  public  re- 
joicing perfoniied  in  honour  of  tlic  anniversary  day. 

ANNIVERSARY,  a.  [aimitersariuji,J^at.]  "that'falls  but 
cnce  in  the  regular  course  of  every  year ;  annual  or  yearly. 

A'NNO  DOMINI,  [Lat.]  expressed  bv  abbreviature, 
A.  D.— thus,  A.  D.  1812,1.  e.  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
tUousand  eight  hundred  and  twelve. 

ANNOTATION,  s.  [amwtatio,  Lat.]  explanation  of  Iho 
oiliicult  passages  of  an  author,  written  by  w^y  of  notes. 


ANNOTATOR,  *.  [I.at.J  a  person  who  explains  the  dif- 
ficult passages  of  an  author;  a  commentator. 

ANNO"!  i'O,  a  kind  of  red  ave  brought  from  the  West 
Indies.     It  is  used  in  tinging  double  (iloucester  cheese. 

To  ANNOU'NCE,  v.  a.  [amumcei;  Fr.]  to  proclaim;  to 
reveal  pul)licly  ;  to  pronounce  ;  to  sentence.  . 

ToANNO'Y,  f.  a.  [mawye);  Fr.]  to. disturb;  to  vex;  to 
make  a  person  uneasy. 

ANNOY,  s.  an  attack.  Trouble,  misfortune,  or  any  state 
which  is  productive  of  anxiety. 

ANNO'YANCE,  «.  tliat  which  occasions  any  trouble,  in- 
convenience, dislike,  injury,  or  hurt ;  the  state  wherein  a 
person  is  aftiected  with  the  sight,  hearing,  seeing,  &c.  of  a 
disagreeable  object. 

ANNO'YER,  *.  the  nerson  who  causes  any  annoyance, 
dislike,  trouble,  or  loatning. 

A'NNUAL,  a.  [annuel,  Fr.]  occuring  every  year,  or  yearly. 
Continuing  the  year ;  that  endures  only  one  year. 

A'NNUALLY,  ad.  every  year,  yearlv. 

ANNU ITANT,  s.  [from  amua,  Lat]  he  tliat  possesses  or 
receives  an  annuity. 

ANNUITY,  J.  [a?muiVe,  Fr.]  a  yearly  revenue,  raid  every 
year  during  a  person's  life,  or  certain  term  of  years  ;  a 
yearly  allowance. 

"To  ANNUL,  v.a.  [from  nidhu,  Lat.]  applied  to  laws,  to  de- 
prive them  of  their  force  ;  to  abrogate ;  to  abolish.  Made 
imperceptible,  or  as  if  deprived  of  their  existence,  and  anni- 
hilated. 

A'NNULAR,  a.  [annulus,  Lat.]  round,  circular,  having  the 
form  of  a  ring;  also  an  appellation  in  anatomy,  given  to  se- 
veral parts  of  the  body ;  thus  the  annular  is  the  socond  carti-  ' 
lage  of  the  larynx  or  throat;  the  annular  ligament,  that 
which  encompasses  tlie  wrist,  and  binds  the  bones  of  the 
arm  together  ;  annular  process,  or  protuberance,  a  part  of 
the  medulla  ablongata.  The  fourth  or  ring  finger  is  likewise 
called  annular. 

A'NNULARY,  o.ffrom  onm</i«,Lat.]  being  in  the  form  of 
rings. 

AT^NULET,  s.  [fl-am  amuilHs,  Lat.]  a  small  ring.  In  he- 
raldry, used  for  a  mark  that  the  persen  is  the  fifth  brother. 
Sometimes  indeed  a  part  of  the  coat  of  several  families,  re- 
puted a  mark  of  dignity.  In  architecture,  the  small  square 
member  in  the  Doric  capital,  under  the  quarter,  round,  like- 
wise a  flat  moulding  common  to  the  other  parts  of'  the  co- 
lumn, which  derives  its  name  from  its  surrounding  Uie  co- 
lumn. 

ANNU'LLING,  part.  noun,  the  revoking,  abolishing,  or 
repealing  of  an  act.  Arc. 

To  ANNU'MEllATE,  v.  a.  [annutnero,  I^t.]  to  reckon  or 
count  a  person  or  tiling  into  a  list,  a  part  of  a  number. 

ANNU'MERATION,  s.  [annumeratio,  Lat.]  something 
added  to  a  number. 

To  ANNU'NCIATE,  «.  a.  lannimcto,  Lat.]  to  brmj 
tidings;  to  declare  somethihg  unknown  before. 

ANNUNCIATION,  s.  the  tiding  brought  by  the  ange! 
Gabriel  to  the  Virgin  Mary  of  the  incarnation  of  Jesjis 
Christ,  in  memory  of  which,  a  festival  has  been  instituted 
by  the  church,  and  solemnized  the  25tli  of  March,  tJien 
called  Lady  day. 

A'NODyNE,  *.  [from  a  not,  and  odyne  pain,  Gr.]  a  re- 
medy which  abates  the  force  of  pain,  and  renders  it  more 
tolerable. 

To  ANOI'NT,  v.  a.Joxndre,  Fr.]  to  rub  with  some  fat  or 
greasy  preparation.    To  consecrate  by  unction. 

ANOI'NTER,  s.  tlie  person  who  anoints. 

ANOMALI'STICAL,  a.  irregular.  Anomalislical year,  in 
astronomy,  the  space  of  time  wherein  the  earth"  passes 
through  her  orbit,  and  differing  from  the  common  year,  on 
account  of  the  precision  of  the  equinoxes. 

ANO'MALOUS,  a.  [froni«not,and  <»wi/«»,like  Gr.]in  gram- 
mar, applied  to  such  words  as  arc,  not  consistent  with  the 
rules  of  declining,  &c.  In  astronomy,  ap|)lied  to  time. 
V  hich  seemingly  devia'tes  from  its  regular  motion. 

AN0'MAL0USLY,<«(,  ma  manner  not  cousisteiit  wifft' 
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♦stabllslied  laws  or  rules ;  in  an  irregular,  nncommon,  or 
extraordinary  manner. 

AXO'MALY,  s.  ianom'ttlie,  Fr.]  a  deviation  from  the  es- 
tablished rules  and  laws,  whether  those  of  nature,  societies, 
or  particular  brandies  of  science.  In  astronomy,  that  por- 
tion of  the  ecliptic  moved  through  by  the  moon  or  any  pla- 
net; sinte  it  was  last  in  its  apogee  or  aplielion. 

ANOMOE'ANS,  in  church  history,  ancient  heretics,  who 
held  that  the  Son  was  of  a  diflerent  nature  from,  and  in  no 
sort  like  that  of,  the  Father.  This  was  the  name  by  which 
t-he  Pure  Arians  were  distinguished,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  Serai-Arians,  who  acknowled^d  a  likeness  of  nature  in 
the  Son,  at  the  same  time  that  they  denied,  with  tlie  Pure 
Arians,  the  consubstantiality  of  theWord. 

ANO'N,  tid.  soon  after  any  time  expressed ;  quickly. 
When  applied  to  vicissitude,  revolution,  or  change  of 
action,  it  signifies  then,  afterwards,  or  sometimes. 

ANO'NYMOUS,  a.  [from  a  not,  and  onnma  a  name,  Gr.] 
that  has  not  yet  received  a  name.  Applied  to  books  or 
publications,  it  means  that  has  not  the  name  of  the  au- 
thor. 

ANO'NYMOUSLY,  ad.  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  with- 
out a  name. 

ANORE'XY,  s.  [anorexia,  Gr.]  among  physicians,  a  loath- 
ing of  food,  or  want  of  appetite,  proceeding  from  indiges- 
tion. 

ANOTHER, ;>ron.  applied  to  things,  something  not  like 
that  which  is  mentioned  ;  different.  Applied  to  number  or 
succession,  one  raore ;  an  addition ;  besides.  Applied  to 
identity,  not  tFic  same.  Joined  with  one,  it  signifies  a  thing 
nuituallr  performed  ;  something  reciprocal. 

ANOTTA,  or  ARNOTTA,  s.  in  dying,  au  elegant  red 
colour,  fonned  from  the  pellicles  or  pulp  of  the  seeds  of 
the  Bixa,  a  tree  common  in  South  America. 

A'NSATED,  a.  [ansatus,  Lat.]  having  handles;  resem- 
bling haiidles. 

A'NSPACH,  a  principality  of  Franconia,  wiiich  is  beauti- 
fully interspersed  with  woods;  produces  corn  and  tobacco, 
«nd  has  several  iron  mines,  and  medicinal  springs. 

To  A'NSWER,  (in  pron.  the  w  is  dropped)  v.  a.  [andsu^a- 
Han,  Sax.]  to  speak  in  return  to  a  question.  To  reply  to  an 
objection ;  to  obviate,  or  give  a  solution  ;  to  assign  reasons ; 
to  DC  accountable  for,  or  satisfy  any  claim  or  debt ;  to  pay ; 
to  bear  a  proportion ;  to  be  proportionate  to.  To  vindi- 
cate ;  or  be  received  as  a  witness,  or  voucher  in  a  person's 
behalf. 

A'NSWER,  s.  [ansKare,  Sax.]  an  information,  or  reply 
to  a  question  ;  a  solution  of  any  ditficultv,  or  objection. 

A'NSWERABLE,  o.  that  will  admit  of  a  reply. 

A'NSWERABLY,  ad.  in  proportion;  in  a  manner  which 
corresponds  w  ith,  or  is  suitable  to. 

A'NSWERER,  s.  one  who  gives  such  information  as  a 
question  requires ;  he  that  solves,  obviates,  or  clears  ip  the 
objections  of  an  adversary.  He  who  writes  against  another 
in  any  controversy. 

ANT,  s.  [amett',  Sax.]  a  small  insect,  remarkable  for  its 
industry,  tenderness,  and  economy. 

ANTA'CID,  s.  medicines  to  correct  acidity  in  the  sto- 
mach. 

ANTA'GONIST,  s.  [from  anti  against,and  agonisto  I  strive, 
Gr.]  applied  to  a  person  who  contends  with  another.  Ap- 
plied to  writers,  it  means,  one  who  opposes  the  opinions  or 
sentiments  of  aiiotiier. 

To.ANTA'GOlJjIlZE,  v.  a.  [from  anti  against,  and  agonizo 
to  strive  GrJ^to  stive  or  contend  against  another. 

ANTA'LGIC,  a.  [from  anti  against,  and  algot  pain,  Gr.] 
in.  medicine,  that  softens  or  mitigates  pain*. 

ANTA'RCTIC,  a.  [from  anti  against,  and  arhtos  a  bear, 
Gr.]  that  is  opposite  to  the  arctic,  applied  in  astronomy  to 
the  southern  pole  and  circle.  The  antarctic  pole  in  astro- 
nomy is  the  south  pole,  or  that  part  of  the  heavens  to  which 
the  south  en'd  of  the  earth's  axis  points.  The  antarctic  cir- 
cle is  one  of  the  lesser  circles  of  the  sphere,  parallel  to  tlie 
equator,  and  23  deg.  28  min.  distant  from  tiie  south  pole. 
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The  antarctic  pole  in  geography,  is  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  earth's  axis. 

A'NTE,  [Lat.]  a  particle  signifying  before,  ani  frequently, 
used  in  composition;  as,  aiuediluinan,  that  wliich  existed 
before  the  flood. 

A'NTEATER,  s.  a  quadruped  that  feeds  upon  ants. 
The  anteaters  are  a  genus,  of  which  there  are  seven  differ- 
ent species.  They  have  no  teeth*  but  have  long  tubular 
mouths,  and  their  tongues,  which  are  long,  wornuike,  and 
covered  with  a  kind  of  glutinous  moisture,  are  the  only  in- 
striunents  by  which  they  s.eize  their  food.  The  great  antea- 
ter  is  more  than  five  feet  long,  and  when  closely  pursued 
by  an  adversary  will  make  a  desperate  resistance  with  its 
claws. 

"To  ANTECET)E,  i-.  n.  [anteredo,  Lat.]  'to  have  a  prior 
existence ;  to  precede,  or  go  before. 

ANH^ECE'DENCE,  s.  priority  of  existence  ;  existence 
before  some  period  or  being. 

ANTECE'DENT,  «.  [antecedens,  Lat.]  i)rior  ;  before  ;  or 
existing  before.  Used  substantively,  it  implies  tlie  thin^ 
which  is  prior  in  time,  or  which  must  have  gone  before. 
"  It  is  indeed  the  necessary  antecedent."  Soiit/i.  In  grain- 
mar  the  noun  which,  in  the  order  of  construction,  goes  be- 
fore a  relative  ;  as,  "  C/irist  who  redeemed  us."  The  word 
Christ  is  the  antecede^it  which  goes  before  the  relatifve  who. 
In  logic,  the  first  part,  or  proposition,  of  an  enthymeme,  or 
syllogism,  consisting  of  two  propositions  only  ;  as,  "  C/irist 
is  risen  from  the  dead;  therefore  , we  are  redeemed;'-'  the 
words  in  italic  are  the  antecedent. 

ANTECE'DENTLY,  nrf.iu  the  state  of  antecedence  ; 
or  goiu"  before ;  previouslv. 

ANTECE'SSOK,  s.  [Lat.]  one  who  precedes,  or  is  before 
another  in  the  order  of  time. 

A'NTECH AMBER,  s.  [often  falsely  ^yni\e.n  rmtichamber\ 
a  chamber  which  leads  to  a  state-room,  or  chief  apartment. 

To  A'NTEDATE,  ».  a.  [anteanA  do,  datum,  Lat.]  to  place 
too  early,  or  before  its  real  period.  To  eiyoy  a  thing  in 
imagination  before  it  exists. 

ANTEDILUVIAN,  a.  [from  ante  and  dihtvivm,  Lat.]  that 
existed,  or  had  a  being  before  the  flood.  Used  substantively 
for  the  persons  who  lived  before  the  flood. 

A'NTELOPE,  s.  a  beautiful  tribe  of  animals,  which 
bears  some  resemblance  to  the  goat  from  which,  and  from 
the  deer  they  difl!er,  in  having  their  horns  anuulated  or 
ringed  round  at  the  same  time  that  there  are  longitudinated 
depressions  running  from  the  bottom  to  the  point  The  an- 
telope has  the  finest  eye  of  any  animal  in  the  world.  Tiicy 
live  in  large  flocks,  and  inhabit  Asia  and  Africa. 

ANTEMERIDIAN,  a.  [from  aiUe  and  meridiet,  Lat.] 
being  before  noon. 

ANTEMU'NDANE,  a.  [from  ante  and  mimdus,  Lat.]  that 
was  before  the  creation  of  the  world. 

ANTFNNiE,  s.  the  horns  like  processes,  proiecting  from 
the  heads  of  insects. 

ANTEPENULT,  or  ANTEPENU'LTIMA,  s.[antepen„K 
tima,  Lat.l  in  grammar,  the  last  syllable  but  two  of  a  word ; 
as  the  syllable  nnl  in  the  word  mitrpenultima. 

ANTEPILETTIC,  a.  [from  anti  against,  and  epilepsis  the 
epilepsy,  Gr.]  an  epithet  applied  to  a  medicine  against  con- 
vulsions. 

ANTEQUIEHA,  a  handsome  and  populous  city  of  Gra- 
nada, the  upper  part  of  which  is  seated  on  a  hill,  and  has  a 
castle,  and  the  lower  stands  in  a  fertile  plain,  and  is  watered 
by  a  great  number  of  brooks.  Here  are  still  to  be  seen 
some  ancient  mines  whence  the  Romans  drew  immense 
quantities  of  the  precious  metals.  It  is  26  miles  N.  W.  of 
Malaga.    Lat.  37.  1.  N.  Ion.  4.  40.  W- 

ANTTE'RIOR.  or  ANTEHIOUR,  a.  [Lat.J  that  is  before 
another  with  regard  to  time  or  place. 

ANTERICyRITY,  s.  [from  anterior,  I^t.]  the  state  of 
being  before  another,  with  respect  to  time  or  place. 

ANTES,  s.  [Lat.]  large  pillars  that  support  the  front  of  a 
building ;  also  a  term  used  by  gardeners  for  the  foremost  or 
lowest  raiiks  of  vines 
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ANTHE'LION,  *.  a  mock,  or  spuriou*  sun,  a  meteor  of  a 
luminous  appeardncc,  somewhat  reseitiblinj'  the  sun  seen 
through  clouds,  sometimes  four  or  five  times  larger  than  the 
sun's  disk.  In  its  most  refulgent  state  it  is  as  yellow  as  the 
sun,  but  the  lucid  tract  surroundin<^  it  is  of  a  paler  yellow, 
or  whitish  cast,  interspersed  sometimes  with  a  few  reddish 
spots.  This  kind  of  meteor,  which  is  by  no  means  common, 
is  attributed  to  a  multitude  of  minute  icy  or  snowy  particles 
suspended  in  the  air,  and  cither  refractms;  or  reflecting  the 
solar  rays  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  muUfpIy  the  image  of 
tlie  sun. 

ANTIIELMITS'THIC,  a.  [from  onfi,  against,  and  ebnins, 
a  worm,  Gr.  I  that  has  the  quality  of  killing  woinu. 

A'NTHEwI,  s.  [anthimtnos,  Gr.]  a  hymn  performed  in  two 

{•arts,  by  the  opposite  members  of  a  choir.  Socrates  says, 
gnatius  was  the  inventor  of  it  among  the  Greeks,  and  St. 
Ambrose  among  the  Latins.  Anthems  were  tirst  introduced 
in  the  reformed  service  of  the  English  church,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabetli. 

A'NTH  ERA, «.  in  botany,  that  part  of  the  stamen  which 
is  fixed  on  the  top  of  the  filamentum  within  the  corolla;  it 
contains  the  pollen  or  fine  dust,  which,  when  mature,  it  emits 
for  the  impregnation  of  the  plant,  according  to  Linnseus. 

ANTHOLOGY,  s.  [from  anthos,  a  flower,  and  If/ro,  to 
collect,  Gr.]  a  treatise  of  flowers,  a  collection  of  the  most 
beautiful  passages  of  one  or  more  authors,  whence  the  col- 
lection of  Greek  epigrams  is  styled  anfholos^ia. 

ST.  ANTHONYS  FIRK,f.    See  Erysipelas. 

ANTHRA'COLITE,  in  chemistry,  coal  blend,  a  species 
df  coal  which  burns  without  flame. 

A'NTHRAX,  s.  [Gr.J  a  burning  coal;  a  carbuncle,  en- 
compassed with  fiery,  sharp,  and  painful  swellings. 

ANTHROPO'LOGY,  s.  \iiomanthyopns,  a  man,  and  hgni, 
a  discourse,  Gr.J  a  discourse  or  treatise  upon  men,  or  human 
nature,  considered  as  in  a  state  of  health,  including  the 
consideration  of  both  body  and  soul,  with  the  laws  of  their 
motion. 

ANTHROPO'MANCY,  /.  [from  anlhropot,  man,  and  man- 
itia,  divination,  Gr.]  a  species  of  divination,  from  inspecting 
the  entrails  and  viscera  of  a  human  body. 

ANTHROPOMCRPHITRS,  j.ffrom  anthropot,  man,  and 
morphe,  form,  Gr.]  a  sect  of  antient  heretics,  who  taking 
every  thing  spoken  of  God  in  the  scripture  in  a  literal  sense, 
particularly  that  passage  in  Genesis,  "God  made  man  after 
nis  own  image,"  maintained  that  God  had  a  human  shape. 
TTiev  are  likewise  called  Audeans,  from  Audeas  flieir  leader. 

ANTHROPOMO'RPHOUS,  a.  [Gr.]  an  appellation  given 
to  whatever  resembles  the  human  form ;  tnus  the  man- 
drakes, among  the  plants  ;  the  mnnkev,  among  animals,  &c. 

ANTHROPOTHAGL  *.  never  used  in  the  singular,  [from 
anthropos,  a  man,  and  phago,  I  eat,  Gr.J  savages  who  eat 
buman  flesh. 

ANTHROPOTHAGY,  s.  [from  anth-opos.z.  maxifinA  phago, 
I  eat,  Gr.  [^tlie  qualitv  of  eatinghuman  flesh. 

ANTIIROPO'SCOPY,  s.  [from  anthropos,  a  man,  and 
tkopen,  to  see,  Gr.]  fliat  part  of  physiology  which  judges 
of  a  man's  character  from  his  complexion,  the  lineaments  of 
his  face,  features,  &c. 

ANTHYPNOTICS,  *.  [from  anti,  against,  and  iijmos, 
sleep,  Gr.J  medicines  given  to  prevent  sleeping. 

A'NTI,  [Gr.J  a  particle,  which  in  composition  signifies 
contrary  or  opposite;  and  in  works  of  literature  is  pre- 
fixed to  the  answers  wrote  in  opposition  to  an  author;  as, 
Anti-Catones,  Xhf.  names  of  the  answers  Julius  Casar  wrote 
to  the  objections  made  against  him  by  Cato. 

AMTIARTIIRITICS.  $.  [from  a,ai,  against,and  artlritihos 
foutv,  Gr.]  remedies  against  the  gout. 

A'NTIC,  s.  [from  antiqmis,  Lat.]  one  who  plays  trick.i, 
and  makes  use  of  odd  and  uncommon  gestures;  a  merry 
andrew,  a  buffoon. 

A-NTICHAMRER,  s.  See  Antechamber.   " 

ATiTICHRIST,  s.  [from  and,  against,  and  Christos,  Christ, 
•Gr.]  a  name  given  by  way  of  eminence,  by  St.  Paul,  to  the 
van  of  sin  and  son  of  perdition,  who  it  was  predicted 
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should  pr«cede  the  second  coming  of  our  Saviour,  and  who 
is  represented  in  the  scriptures  as  the  epitome  of  every 
thing  that  is  the  most  cruel,  impious,  and  abominable. 
Protestantshave  generally  given  this  name  to  the  pope. 

ANTICHRI'STIAN,  a."[trom  anti,  against,  and  Ch Manes 
a  Christian,  Gr.J'contrarv,>or  opposite  to  Christianitv. 

ANTICHRI'STIANISM,  i.  any  doctrine  or  opinio 
trary  to  Christianity. 

ANTICHROTSlISiVr,  s.  [from  anti,  against,  and  ehrm«t, 
time,  Gr.lccyitiary  to  the  right  order  of  time. 

To  ANTICIPATE,  v.  a.  \anlicipo,  Lat.]  to  be  before- 
hand with  another  in  taking,  so  as  to  disappoin4  him  that 
comes  after ;  to  do  or  enjoy  a  tbing  before  its  fixed  period. 

ANTICIPATION,  f.  the  dating  a  thing  earlier  than  its 
due  period  ;  the  enjoyment  of  a  thing  in  imagination,  before 
its  real  existence  ;  a  foretaste. 

ANTICLI'MAX,  *.  [from  anti,  opposite  to,  and  climax, 
Gr.l  a  sentence  in  which  the  last  part  is  lower  than  the  first. 

A  NTICKLY,  «rf.  in  the  manner  of  an  antic  or  buffoon  ; 
with  odd  gesticulations  and  grimaces. 

ANTICONVU'LSIVE,  o,  good  against  cenvulsions. 

A'NTICOR,  s  [from  anti,  opposite  to,  Gr.  and  cor,  heart, 
Lat.]  among  farriers,  an  inflammation  in  a  horse's  throat, 
the  same  as  quinsey  with  us. 

ANTICOU'RTIER,  *.  one  who  opposes  the  measures  of 
the  court. 

ANTIDOTAL,*,  that  has  the  quality  of  preventing  the 
effects  of  any  contagion  or  poison. 

A'NTIDOTE,  s.  [from  and,  against,  and  didomi,  to  pine, 
GrJ  a  medicine  given:to  expel  poison,  or  prevent  its  etlects, 
ana  to  guard  against  contagion. 

ANTI  EPILEPTIC,  a.  (from  anti,  against,  and  epiUpsis, 
the  epilepsy,  or  falling-sickness,  Gr.]  good  against  con- 
vulsions. 

ANTIGUA,  one  of  the  English  Caribbee  Islands,  about 
20  miles  in  length,  and  nearly  the  same  in  breadth.  The 
inhabitants,  from  the  want  of  springs,  arc  obliged  to  cave 
the  rain-water  in  cisjerns,  and  fetch  it  from  the  other 
islands.  It  is  very  rocky,  but  has  excellent  harbours,  and 
contains  about  60,000acres,6  towns  and  villages,  6000  »\liitcs, 
and  3600  negroes.  The  chief  produce  is  sugar.  The  capi- 
tal, St.  John's  has  a  royal  navy  yard,  and  arsenal,  witk 
conveniences  for  careening  ships  ofwar.  It  is  60  miles  S.  E. 
of  St.  Christopher's.  Lat.  17. 5.  N.  Ion.  62. 5.  W. 

AKTIGU'GLAR,  *.  a  tube  of  metal,  so  bent  as  easiLv  to 
be  introduced  into  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  with  a  view  of  de- 
cantingliquors  without  disturbing  them.  The  bottle  should 
be  a  little  inclined,  and  about  half  a  spoonful  of  the  liquor 
poured  out,  so  as  to  admit  an  eciual  quantity  of  air.  One  end 
of  the  bent  tube  must  then  be  slopped  with  the  finger, 
while  the  other  is  thrust  into  the  body  of  the  liquor,  near  to 
tlie  bubble  of  air  already  admitted.  When  the  finper  is 
taken  off,  the  bottle  will  have  vent,  and  the  liquor  will  run 
out  steadily  and  undisturbed. 

ANTI'LLES,  *.  (properly  Antislcs,  from  their  smallness)a 
small  cluster  of  islands  in  the  West  Indies,  extending  from 
18  to  24  degrees  N.  lat.  and  distinguished  into  Windward 
and  Leeward  Islands.  TheFrenchnapiefortheCARiBBEES. 

ANTILO'GARITHM,  *.  \anti,  Gr.  and  logarithm]  the 
complement  of  a  logarithm,  or  its  difference  from  one  of 
90  degrees. 

ANTILOGY,  s.  [antilogia,  Gr.J  contradiction  ;  in  its  pri- 
mary sense,  applied  to  those  passages  of  an  author  wherein 
there  seems  to  be,  or  really  is,  a  manifest  contradiction. 

ANTI-MONA'RCHIAL,  a.  [from  anti,  against,  and  mo- 
norchia, monarchy,  Gr.]  that  is  contrary  to  monarchy. 

AN'TIMO'NIAL,  a.  that  consists  flf,  or  has  the  qualities 
of  antimony. 

A'NTIMONY,  ».  a  brilliant  brittle  metal.of  a  dusky  white 
colour,  and  destitute  of  ductility.  Though  seemingly  hard,  it 
may  easily  be  cut  with  a  knife.  It  is^principally  precured 
from  Hungary  and  Norway.  .4M<imon)/ is  combined  with  some 
other  metals  in  making  "printer's  types,  and  specula  for 
telescopes.    Its  oxvdcs  are  emploveu  io  medicine,  and  in  ' 
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colouring  glass.  In  times  of  remote  antiquity  it  was  used 
by  females  as  a  black  paiut  for  the  eye-brou's,  as  it  is  now 
in  eastern  countries. 

ANTINEPHRITICS,  >.  [from  anti,  against,  and  nephritis. 
a  disorder  in  the  kidneys,  Gr.]  medicines  for  diseases  in  the 
reins  and  kidneys. 

ANTINO'MiANS,  *.  [from  anti,  against,  and  nomas,  the 
law,  Gr.]  certain  heretics  asserted  to  reject  the  law,  as  of  no 
use  under  the  gospel  dispensation,  and  to  hold  that  good 
works  do  not  farther,  nor  evil  works  hinder,  salvation  ;  that 
the  child  of  God  cannot  sin,  and  other  tenets  of  a  similar 
kind:  _  These  doctrines  were  charged  on  Agricola,  a  Ger- 
man divine,  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  have  been  since 
objected  against  many  others.  There  is,  however,  reason 
to  believe,  that  though  strong  and  even  rash  expressions 
may  have  been  used  by  persons  of  high  Calvinistic  senti- 
ments, which  have  given  occasion  for  much  misrepresenta- 
tion, no  sect  has  ever  maintained  that  Christians  were  at 
liberty  to  live  in  sin. 

.'V'NTINOMY,  *.{from  atiti,  against,  and  jwmoj,  law,  Gr.] 
a  contradiction  between  two  laws,  or  two  parts  of  the  same 
law. 

ATS'TIOCH,  now  ]Anthakia,  an  antient  and  celebrated, 
but  now  ruinous  <:ity  of  Syria,  where  the  disciples  of  Jesus 
were  tirst  called  Christians.  It  is  40  miles  S.  W.  of  Aleppo. 
Lat.  3.5.  17.  N.  loii.  36.  45.  E. 

ANTI-P/EDO-BAPTISTS,  [from  ami,  against,  and  pais, 
a  child,  and  baptizo,  to  baptize,  Gr.]  a  distinguishing  deno- 
mination given  to  those  who  object  to  the  baptism  of  infants, 

ANTIPARALYTIC,  a.  [from  anti,  aga'mst.vtndparalytikos, 
paralytic,  Gr.J  good  against  the  palsy. 

ANTI'PATHY,  s,  [from  anti,  against,  and  pathos,  passion, 
Gr.]  a  natural  aversion  to  any  particular  object,  which 
oj»erates  so  strongly,  as  neither  to  be  controlled  by  the  will 
nor  reason. 

ANTIPERI'STASIS,  *.  [Gr.]  in  philosophy,  the  action  of 
two  contrary  qualities,  whereby  the  force  of  the  one  is 
increased  by  the  opposition  of  the  other.  This  doctrine 
was  espoused  by  the  Parapatetics ;  but  is  exploded  by  Mr. 
Bovle  m  his  history  of  cold. 

ANTITHONARY,  *.  a  service  book  belonging  to  the 
catholics,  which  contained  whatever  v/Ss  to  be  sung  or  said 
in  the  choir,  except  the  lessons. 

ANTI'PHONY,  s.  [from  anti,  opposite  to,  and  phmie, 
voice,  Gr.]  the  answer  made  by  one  side  of  the  choir  to  the 
other,  when  a  hymn  or  anthem  is  sung  alternately,  or  between 
them. 

ANTI'PHRASIS,  s.  [from  anti,  opposite  to,  and  phrasis,  a 
speech,  Gr.]a  figure  in  rhetoric,  whereby  the  use  of  words 
is  applied  in  a  sense  opposite  to  their  true  meaning. 

ANTITODAL,  a.  relating  to  those  persons  or  places 
that  are  antipodes  with  respect  to  their  situation. 

ANTrPOOES,  s.  [from  anti,  against,  and  pons,  foot,  Gr.] 
in  geography,  those  who  live  on  the  contrary  side  of  the 
globe,  with  their  feet  directly  opposite  to  ours,  so  that  if  a 
right  line  were  continued  through  the  earth,  each  of  its 
extremities  would  touch  the  feet  of  one  of  the  parties. 

A'NTIPOPE,  s.  a  false  or  pretended  pope,  one  that  is,  or  is 
pretended  to  be  irregularly  elected  in  opposition  to  another. 
More  than  twenty  antipopcs  are  mentioned  in  history. 

A'NTIQUARY,  s.  lantiquarius,  Lat.]  one  wJio  applies  him- 
self to  the  study  of"  antiquities ;  whether  they  be  moftos, 
inscriptions,  or  antient  manuscripts  ;  and  makes  collections 
for  that  piupose. 

To  A'NTIQUATE,  t).  a.  [antiquio,  Lat.]  to  render  useless, 
in  the  passive,  to  be  grown  out  of  use. 

A'NTIQUATEDNESS,  sAlm  state  of  being  out  Of  vogue 
or  use  ;  the  being  obsolete. 

ANTI'QUE,  {ant'ihe,  or  anteek)  a.  [Fr.J  that  was  in  vogue 
in  antient  times,  in  opposition  to  modern.  That  is  really 
old;  whose  antiquitv  is  genuine  and  indisputable.  Old 
fashioned;  o  it  of  fashion;  uncouth  and  ridiculous  for  its 
antiquity.  Used  substantively,  for  a  genuine  piece  of  anti- 
quity, or  the  relic  of  the  antients.  SvNON.  A  fashion  is 
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old,  when  it  ceases  to  be  in  use ;  antient,  when  it  has  been 
some  time  past ;  antique,  when  it  has  been  a  long  time 
antient. 

ANTI'QUITY,  *.  [nntiquitas,  Lat.J  that  time  or  period 
which  has  long  precccfed  the  present,  .\ntient  writers,  those 
who  lived  in  former  times  ;  the  histories  wrote  at  a  great  dis- 
tance before  the  present  period.    Long  life,  or  old  age. 

ANTI'SCn,  s.  [from  atiti,  opposite  to,  and  shia,  a  shadow, 
Gr.]  the  people  wiio  have  their  shadows  projected  opposite 
ways.  The  people  of  the  northern  hemisphere  are  Antiscii 
to  those  of  the  southern,  the  shadows  of  Ine.one  projecting 
at  noon  towards  the  north,  and  those  of  the  other  towards 
the  south. 

ANTISCORBUTIC,  or  ANTI.SCORBUTICAL,  a.  [from 
anti,  against,  Gr.  and  scorlmtus,  in  medicine,  Lat.  the  scurvy.]' 
good  against  the  scurvy. 

ANTISE'PTICS,  s.  [from  anti,  against,  and  septikos,  pn- 
trefying,  Gr.]  all  substances  that  resist  putrefaction.  They 
are  of  use  in  all  putrid,  malignant,  and  pestilential  cases. 

ANTI'SPASLS,  s.  [Gr.]  the  revulsion  of  any  humour. 

ANTISPASMODIC*,  a.  [from  anti,  against,  and  spasmot. 
the  cramp,  Gr.]  that  has  the  power  of  giving  relief  in  the 
cramp. 

ANTISPA'STIC,  s.  [from  tnti,  against,  and  tpastikos, 
plucking,  GrJ  that  causes  a  revulsion  of  the  humours. 

ANTISPLENETIC,  a.  [from  anti,  against,  and  splen,  the 
spleen,  Gr.]  efficacious  against  the  spleen. 

ANTTSTROPHE,  s.  [Gr.]  the  second  stanza  in  every 
three,  in  an  ode  sung  in  partsT  Also  a  figure  in  grammar, 
by  which  two  things  mutually  dependant  on  one  another 
are  reciprocally  converted ;  as,  the  servant  of  the  master,  and 
the  master  oflhe  servant, 

ANTISTRUM.VTICS,  *.  [from  anti,  against,  Gr.  and 
struma,  supposed  to  mean  the  king's  evil,  Lat.]  remedies 
against  a  scropulous  humour,  or  the  king's  evil. 

ANTITHESIS,  s.  [Gr.|  in  the  plural  antitheses ;  in  rheto- 
ric, a  figure,  wherein  opposite  qualities  are  placed  in  contrast, 
or  compared  with  each  other,  in  order  to  illustrate,  amplify, 
and  adorn  the  speec''  of  an  orator,  or  piece  of  an  author; 
a  beautiful  instance  of  this  is  in  the  following  verse  in 
Denhara — "  Tho'  deep,  vet  clear;  tho'  gentle,  yet  not 
dull."  &c. 

ANTITRINITA'RIANS,  *.  [anti,  Gr.  and  trinitariansl 
persons  who  deny  the  Trinity,  otherwise  called  Sociniaus 
and  Unitarians. 

A'NTITYPE,  s.  [from  antitypov,  Gr.]  in  divinity,  that 
which  is  formed  according  io  a  model  or  pattern ;  a  general 
similitude,  or  resemblance  of  circumstances. 

ANTITYTOCAL,  a.  that  answers  to  some  type. 

ANTIVENE'RE.\L,  a.  {anti,  Gr.  and  venereal\  in  medi. 
cine,  good  against  venereal  complaints. 

A'NTLERS,  s.  \andoulUer,  Fr.]  among  hunters,  the  first 
pearls  which  grow  about  the  bur  of  a  deer's  horns  ;  some- 
times used  in  a  more  general  sense  for  any  of  the  branches: 

ANT(E'CI,  *.  has  no  singular  [from  anti,  against,  and 
oikeo,  todwell,  Gr.]  in  geography,  tnose  who  live  under  the 
same  semi-circle  of  the  meridian,  but  in  different  parallels, 
the  one  being  as  far  distant  from  the  equator  south,  as  the 
others  are  north.  Their  longitude  is  the  same,  as  r  re  also  their 
noon,  midnight,  and  all  their  days,  but  their  seasons  arc 
contrary,  it  being  autumn  with  the  one,  when  it  is  spring  with 
the  other,  <tc.  The  inhabitants  of  Peloponnesus  are  the 
antmei  to  those  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

ANTONOMA'SIA,  s.  [from  anti,  against,  and  onoma,  a 
name,  Gr.J  a  figure  of  rhetoric,  by  which  the  proper  nam6 
of  one  thing  is  applied  to  several  others.  Thus  we  say,  the 
orator,  for  Cicero ;  a  man  extremely  cruel,  we  call  a  Nero  ; 
and  we  say  the  philosopher,  to  denote  Aristotle, 

A'NTlilM,  a  county  of  Ulster,  in  Ireland,  which  is  pretty 
fertile,  and  has  an  extensive  linen  manujactory.  The  inha- 
bitants are  computed  at  160,000,  and  its  capital  is  a  trading 
town  of  the  same  name,  84  miles  N.  of  Dublin.  It  has 
two  remarkable  nati)ral  curiosities,  the  Giant's  Causeway, 
and  the  petrifying  waters  of  Lough  Neagh. 
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A'NTWERP,  a  large  lianiisome  city  of  Brabant,  seated 
6a  file  Sdifldt,  an»l.Tiavin;;ja  strong  ritackl.  It  was  for- 
nerly  a  place  ufthe  greatest  trade  in  Europe,  but  formore 
tb;)H  2tK)  ycp.rs  past  has  been  on  the  decline.  The  streets  of 
Awtwerparc  lart;e  and  regular,  besides  which  are  twenty- 
two  public  squares ;  tl'e  harbour  is  very  commodious,  tjie 
river  bein^  400  yards  wide,  and  at  the  time  of  hi«:h  water 
2'2  feet  deep,  so  that  lar^e  vessels  may  come  up  to  the  quay, 
ajid  by  the  canals  from  the  river  to  the  doors  of  the  houses. 
The  public  buildings  are  very  handsome,  and  at  least  20<) 
m  nnraber.  The  exchange  cost  :500,0(K)  crowns,  and  served 
as  the  model  for  those  of  London  and  Amsterdam.  The 
town  hoiwc  is  a  grand  piece  of^architecUue,  and  stands  in 
the  great  market  place.  The  house  of  the  Hans  towns 
built  for  the  acconuiiodation  of  tlie  eastern  merchants  from 
the  Baltic,  is  a  square  building  of  stone.  In  the  middle 
stni-y,  wfeich  has  a  gallery  quite  round  the  square  there  are 
SOO  lodging:  rooms  ;  the  cellars  serve  for  stables.  It  is  22 
miles  N.  of  Brussels,  22  NE.  of  Ghent,  and  668.  of  Amster- 
dam. 

A'NVIL,  t.  [anfille,  Sax.]  in  its  primary  sisnification,  a 
smith's  utensil,  serving  to  place  the  work  on,  which  is  to  be 
h;!n\mered  or  forged.  In  a  secondary  sense,  it  implies  any 
thing  which  is  subject  to  blows.  Flgurativeljr  used  wifii 
'the  jjarticle  upon  it  implies  that  a  thing  is  in  agitation,  is  in 
readiness,  or  under  consideration. 

A'Nl'S,  *.[Lat.]  in  anatomy,  the  orifice  of  the  intestines, 
through  which  the  excrements  are  discharged  by  stool  ; 
likewise  a  small  hole  in  the  left  ventricle  of  the  brain.  In 
botany,  the  posterior  or  back  opening  of  a  monopetalnus 
flower,  or  that  which  has  but  one  petal. 

ANXl'ETY,  s.  [mixicias.  Lit.]  an  uneasiness  of  the  mind, 
caused  by  its  apprehension  of  the  consequence  of  some  fu- 
ture event. 

A'NXIOUS,  a.  [anxiiis,  Lat.]  uneasy  on  account  of  the 
imcertaiuty  of  some  event.  Very  solicitous  about  any  fu- 
ture event. 

A'NXiOUSLY,  nd.  in  an  anxious  manner;  solicitously; 
unquictly  ;  carefully;  with  painful  uncertainty. 

A'NY,  a.  [tiiiig,  Sa/.J  applied  to  time,  it  denotes  either 
of  the  parts  of  which  it  is  comp|osed.  Applied  to  space, 
either  of  its  parts  without  restriction.  One,  in  opposition 
to  none. 

A'NZICQ,orMACOKO,  akingdomof  Ix>wer  Guinea,  tlie 
country  of  tne  Jagas,  divided  from  Congo  by  the  river  Zaira. 
Tlic  inhabitants  are  strong,  active,  and  intrepid  ;  they  are 
described  as  cannibals,  publicly  exposing  human  flesh  on 
their  shambles  for  sale.  They  do  i-iot  till  the  ground,  but 
like  the  Arabs,  wander  from  place  to  place.  They  pay 
some  reverence  to  tlie  sun  and  moon,  and  have  other  idols, 
and  they  csirry  otF  slaves  to  barter  at  Angola,  lor  the  cora- 
Dioditics  of  Europe. 

A'ORIST,  s.  [from  aeristot,  Gr.]  indefinite,  a  tense  in  the 
Greek  grammar. 

AO'irrA,  J.  [Gr.]the  great  artery  rising  immetliately  ont 
of  the  left  ventricle  of  tlie  heart ;  "the  trunk  out  of  which 
all  the  other  arteries  spring,  and  the  great  canal  from 
whence  the  blood  is  conveyed  to  every  part  of  tlic  human 
body. 

ArA'CE, 'erf.  applied  to  things  in  motion  swiftly;  ap- 
plied to  time,  quickly  or  speedily  ;  and  applied  to  the  tran- 
sition from  one  state  to  another,  in  haste,  with  speed. 

APAGO'GICAL,  a.  [from  apegoge,  a  leading  from,  Gr.] 
an  epithet  given  to  a  sort  of  demonstration,  or  indirect  way 
of  proof,  by  shewing  the  absurdity  of  the  contrary. 

A'PANAGE,  s.  in  France,  formerly  a  settled  portion  of 
lands  assigned  by  the  sovereign  for  the  subsistence  of  his 
younger  sons,  which  rewrted  to  the  crown  in  failure  of 
male  issue  of  that  branch. 

APA'RT,  «rf.  [apart,  Fr.]  separately,  or  at  a  distance; 
aside,  or  for  ^particular  use. 

APARTMENT,  s.  [apartemait,  Fr.]  a  part  of  a  house. 
Synon.  By  tpai-tflurit  IS  understood  a  set  of  roemt  conveni- 
ent to  dwell  iu. 


.A'PATHY,  *.  [from  o  not,  and  pat/ios  passion,  Gr.]  a  free, 
doni  from  all  passion,  a  state  of  insensibility. 

A'PATH'E,  s.  in  chcmisiry,  a  combination  of  lirne  with 
the  phosphoric  acid,  the  matter  of  bones. 

APE,  *.  [Irelanelic.]  an  animal  resembfing  the  human  form, 
of  which  Uiere  arc  a  variety  of  species.  The  toes  of  Ihcir 
fi'ct  are  as  long  as  their  fingers  ;  they  have  pouches  on  each 
side  their  jaws,  which  serve  them  as  store-places.  The  fe- 
males have  but  a  single  young  one,  which  they  carry  on 
their  back,  and  when  they  suckle  it,  take  it  in  their  amis, 
and  give  it  tlie  breast  in  the  same  manner  as  a  woman  does 
toiler  child;  they  are  very  remarkable  for  their  miinicki'ig 
the  actions  of  human  creatures;  hence  the  word  is  used  in 
a  secondary  sense,  for  one  who  uncouthly  or  af*"ccte({ly 
imitates  another.  Apes  arc  distinguished  from  baboons, 
monkeys,  and  sapajons  by  their  having  no  tails. 

To  APE,  V.  a.  to  mimic  or  imitate. 

APEAK,  {apreh)  nd.  in  a  posture  to  pierce ;  atilt. 

A'PED.^LE,  StaiVordshire,  near  Stone,  noted  for  its  coarse 
iron  ore,  which,  mixed  with  others  of  a  better  sort,  is  used 
for  twopenny  nails,  and  sheathing  nails  for  ships. 

APE'LITES,  a  sect  of  heretics  in  the  second  century, 
who  held  that  Christ  received  a  body  from  the  four  elements, 
which  at  his  death  he  rendered  back  to  the  world,  and  so 
ascended  into  heaven  without  a  body. 

A'FEPSY,  *.  [apepsia,  Gr.]  in  physic,  that  disorder  in  the 
stomach  called  indigestion;  a  loss  of  natural  concoction. 

A'PENNINES,  a  chain  of  mountains  which  divide  Italy 
throughout  its  whole  length,  as  far  as  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  Hence  proceed  all  the  brooks 
and  rivers  which  water  Italy,  and  render  the  land  fruitful. 

ATER,  s.  one  who  mimics  or  imitates  the  actions  of 
another.    An  imitator;  a  mimic. 

APE'RIENT,  part,  [from  aperio,  Lat.]  in  medicine,  that 
has  the  quality  of  opening,  applied  to  gentle  purges. 

APE'RTIOK,  I.  [from  apcrtvt,  Lat.]  an  opening  ;  a  pas- 
sage ;  a  gap  ;  an  aperture  ;  or  the  action  of  making  an 
opening  or  passage. 

A'PKRTURE,  t.  [from  aperio,  Lat.]  an  opening,  passage, 
gap,  or  hole.  In  geometry,  the  space  between  two  ri'g'it 
lines  that  form  an  angle.  In  optics,  a  round  hole  in  a  turned 
bit  of  wood,  or  plate  of  tin,  placed  within  side  of  a  telescope 
or  microscope,  near  to  the  object  glass,  by  means  of  which 
more  rays  are  admitted,  and  a  more  distant  view  of  the  ob- 
ject is  obtained.  In  the  civil  law,  the  loss  of  a  feudal  tenure 
by  default  of  issue  of  him  to  whom  the  fee  was  first  grant- 
ed, is  called  apertura  feudi ;  and  the  breaking  up  or  open- 
ing the  last  will  or  testament  of  any  person,  tliat  was  sealed 
up,  is  called  apertura  tahularum. 

APE'TALOUS,  «.  [from  o  not,  and  petalou  a  flower-leaf, 
Gr.]  in  botany,  having  no  petala  or  flower-leaves.    . 

APEX,  t.  |Lat.  in  the  plural  apices]  the  top  point,  or 
summit  of  any  thing.  In  geometry,  the  angular  point  of  a 
cone,  or  any  like  figure. 

APHit,'RESIS,  j.rGr.]  in  rhetoric,  a  figure  wherein  a 
word  or  syllable  is  taken  away  from  the  beginning  of  a  word, 
as  in  the  ingenious  motto  of  Sir  John  Phillips  Amore,  more, 
ore,  re,  bv  love,  by  custom,  bv  word,  in  reality. 

APHELION,  or  ATHELIUM,  s.  {apMiaplur  from,  «po 
from,  and  elias  the  sun,  Gr.]  in  astronomy,  that  part  of  the 
orbit  of  a  planet  in  which  it  is  at  its  greatest  distance  from 
the  sun. 

A'PHION,  a  city  of  Natolia  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  which  has 
its  name  from  the  great  quantity  of  opium,  by  the  Turks . 
called  aphium,  produced  here. 

A'PHORISM,  s.  [aphorismns,  Gr,]  a  maxim,  general  rule, 
a  principle  of  a  science,  or  a  brief  sentence  comprehending 
a  great  deal  of  matter  in  a  few  words. 

APHORI'STICAL,  «.  that  is  composed  in  the  manner  of, 
aphorisms  or  maxims. 

APHORl'STICALLY.ad.  in  the  manner  of  an  aphorism. 

APHRONTTRE,  *.  [«pAroi  froth,  and  nitrmi  saltpetre. 
Gr.l  a  kind  of  natural  salt-petre,  gathering  like  froth  on  old : 
walls,  now  called  salt-pctre  of  the  rock. 
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ATIARY,  t.  [epiartum,  Lat.]  tlie  place  where  bees  are 
kept ;  wliich  should  be  sheltered  from  hi;;h  winds,  and  de- 
fended from  poultry,  whose  dung  is  very  offensive  to  thera. 

API'ECE,  ad.  each  ;  or  separately  taten. 

A'PI8,  an  ox  or  bull  worshipped  by  the  Egyptians  under 
this  name.  The  god  Osiris  was  worsliipped  under  the  form 
of  this  animal,  whose  whole  body  was  to  be  black  except  a 
white  square  spot  on  the  forehead  ;  on  his  back  there  was 
to  be  the  figure  of  an  eagle,  and  on  his  tongue  that  of  a 
beetle.  When  a  calf  was  found  with  these  marks,  it  was 
carried  with  great  joy  to  the  temple  of  Osiris,  where  it  was 
fed,  kept,  ana  worshipped  instead  of  the  god,  as  long  as  it 
lived,  and  at  its  death  was  buried  with  great  solemnity  and 
'mourning.  Tliis  done,  they  looked  out  for  another  with 
the  same  marks.  Sometimes  it  was  many  years  before  they 
found  one,  but  when  they  had,  there  was  a  great  festival 
kept  all  over  the  country.  The  calf  which  the  children  of 
Israel  made  at  Sinai,  appears  lo  have  been  intended  as  an 
image  of  tile  Ejjvptian  Apis.  Apis-  is  also  the  name  of  a 
southern  constellation,  otherwise  called  Musca,  tlie  bee  or 

"y-  ... 

A'PISH,  o.  This  word  has  various  significations,  on  ac- 
count of  its  beinw  applied  to  the  different  qualities  of  an 
ape  ;  thus  it  signifies  mimicking,  or  imitative ;  affected  or 
foppish  ;  silly,  insignificant,  empty,  specious. 

A'PISIILY,  ad.  ift  an  apish  manner;  foppishly  ;  conceit- 
edly. 

APO'CALYPSE,  !.[<ipohah/psis,  Gr.]  Revelation,*  tlie  last 
Ixiok  of  the  New  Testament,  and  of  canonical  scrijiturCi^ 
written  by  St.  John,  according  to  Iienaciis,  about  the  year 
of  Christ  96,  in  the  isle  of  Patmos,  whither  St.  John  "had 
been  banished  by  the  emperor  Doiiiitian.  But  bishop  New- 
ton fixes  the  time  of  writing  this  book  earlier,  viz.  previous 
to  tlie  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  It  is  observed,  tliat  the 
Apocalypse  of  St.  John  has  the  same  relation  to  the  prophe- 
cies of  Daniel,  which  they  have  to  one  another ;  so  tliat  all 
of  them  together  make  but  one  consistent  prophecy,  point- 
ing out  the  various  revolutions  that  would  happen  both  to 
church  and  state  ;  viz.  the'  destruction  of  Jerusalem ;  great 
calamities  in  the  Roman  empire  ;  the  entire  overthrow  of 
the  Western  Roman  empire  by  its  division  into  ten  king- 
iloms  ;  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Papal  and  Mahometan  powers, 
the  second  coming  of  Christ,  &c.  &C. 

APOCALYPTICAL,  a.  tiiat  contains  the  revelation  of 
any  thing  mysterious. 

APO'COPE,  s.  [from  Gr.]  in  grammar,  a  figure  wherein 
tlie  last  letter  or  syllable  of  a  word  is  cut  oft' ;  as,  thre'  for 
tiiiough ;  /iim'  forhvix)chondriac. 

APOCRYPHA,  *.  [from  apokrupto  to  hide,  Gr.]  in  its 
primary  signification  something  which  is  not  known.    Ap- 

1)lied  to  books,  it  denotes  that  their  authors  sire  not  certainly 
tnown.  In  theology,  books  .•'.ppended  to  the  sacred  wri- 
tings of  uncertain  authoritv-,  and  rejected  as  uncanonical. 

APO'CRYPHAL,  «.  of  doubtful  and  uncertain  authority ; 
not  inserted  in  the  canon  of  Scripture. 

APO'CRYPHALLY,  ad.  in  a  manner  which  is  in  want 
of  authority,  or  the  marks  of  authenticity. 

.APODI'CTICAL,  a.  [from  aporleiknumi  to  demonstrate, 
Gr.]  demonstrative,  or  so  plain  and  convincing  that  no  per- 
son can  refuse  his  assent  to  it. 

APOGiE'ON,  ATOGEE,  or  APOGE'UM,  J.  [from  apo 
froTi,  and  ^e  the  earth,  Gr.]  a  point  in  the  heavens,  in  which 
the  sun,  or  a  pjanet,  is  at  the  greatest  distance  possible  from 
tlie  earth  in  its  whole  revolution.  The  ancients  regarding 
the  earth  as  the  centre  of  the  system,  chiefly  regarded  the 
•Bcg-avn  and  prng-a-on,  which  the  modern?,  iiiaking  the  sun 
tlie  centre,  change  for  the  aphelion  and  perlietion. 

APOLLIN.A'RIANS,  a  sect  in  the  fourii  century,  the  fol- 
lowers of  Apollinaris,  bishop  of  Laodicei,  who,  after  he  had 
wrote  many  useful  books,  especially  to  younger  Christians, 
fell  into  strange  enthusiastic  notions,  and  taught  that  the 
divinity  of  Christ  was  instead  of  a  soul  to  him  ;  tliat  his  flesh 
was  pre-existent  to  his  appearance  on  earth,  and  that  it  was 
iiMit  down  from  heaveD,  and  conveyed  through  the  Virgin  as 
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through  a  channel ;  that  there  were  two  sons,  one'  l>'>hj  of 
God,  the  other  of  the  Virgin ;  that  Jesus  Christ  was  con- 
ceived a  pure  substance,  and  that  afterwards  the  Word  des- 
cended into  him,  and  had  such  operation  in  him  as  in  the 
prophets,  but  was  not  united  to  his  nature ;  that  it  was  only 
by  his  good  worts  he  became  great  and  perfect^  that  Clod 
was  crucified ;  and  that  Jesus  Christ  has  now  no  body,  &c. 
(Src. 

APO'LLO,  *.  [Lat.]  in  mythology,  the  son  of  Jupiter  and 
Latona,  born  at  Uelos  ;  one  of  the  heathen  deities,  to  whom 
they  attributed  the  art  of  divination,  and  the  patronage  of 
physic,  and  is  the  sun.  Said  to  have  killed  the  serpent  Py- 
thon, because  its  heat  exhales  pestilential  vapours  ;  repre- 
sented with  long  hair,  in  allusion  to  the  sun-beams.  The  fa- 
ble reported  of  his  ''ceding  Admetuss  sheep,  denotes  that 
all  creatures  are  sustained  by  his  genial  warmth ;  and  his 
killing  the  Cyclops  for  forging  Jupiter's  thunderbolts,  his 
dispersing  those  pestilential  vapours  which  are  fatal  to  man- 
kind. He  is  called  the  Sun  in  heaven,  Bacchus  on  earth, 
and  Apollo  in  the  infernal  regions ;  and  represented  with  an 
harp,  to  shew  the  harmony  of  our  system;  with  a  buckler, 
to  denote  his  defending  the  eartli  ;  and  with  arrows,  to  sig- 
nify his  power  of  life  and  death. 

APO'LLYON,  a  Greek  word  that  signifies  the  Dtstreyer, 
and  answers  to  the  Hebrew  Abaddon.  It  is  used  by" St. 
John  in  the  Revelation,  chap.  ix.  II. 

APOLOGfiTICAL,  o.  [from  apologeomai  to  speak  in 
one's  defence;  Gr.]  tliat  is  said  or  written  in  defence  of  any 
person  or  opinion. 

APOLOGETICALLY,  arf.  in  the  manner  of  an  answer, 
defence,  or  apology. 

APO'LOGl.ST,  s.  the  person  who  writes  or  speaks  in  vin- 
dication of  the  sentiments  of  another  ;  one  who  endeavours* 
to  extenuate  the  faults  of  another. 

To  APO'LOGIZE,  v.  «.  to  plead  in  favour  of  a  person  or 
thing ;  to  defend  or  excuse  a  person  or  thing. 

A'POLOGUE,  {apolbg)  t.  [apo/ogns,  Gr.J  a  story,  or  fiction, 
farmed  to  convey  some  moral  and  interesting  truth  to  the 
mind,  under  the  image  of  beasts,  and  other  irrational  ani- 
mals :  a  fable. 

APO'LOGY,  *.  [apologia,  Gr.]  in  its  primary  sense,  im- 
plies a  discourse  made  by  a  defendant,  to  clear  himself  from 
a  charge  of  guilt  brought  against  him.  At  present  the  terra 
is  used  to  imply  rather  an  excuse  than  a  vindication  ;  and 
an  extenuation  of  a  fault  rather  than  a  proof  of  innocence'. 

APOMECOMETllY,  s.  [froiii  apo  fiom,  mehos  length, 
and  metreo  to  measure,  Gr.]  the  art  of  measuring  things  at  a 
distance,  to  know  how  far  they  are  from  us. 

APONEURO'SIS,  s.  [from  apo  from,  and  Muron  a  nerve, 
Gr.]  the  expansion  of  a  nerve  or  tendon  into  8  membrane  ; 
the  cutting  off  a  nerve. 

APOPHLE'GMATISM.  ».  [from  apo  and  phhuma,  Gr.] 
a  remedy  which  evacuates  serous,  or  phlegmatic  humour* 
by  the  nostrils. 

A  POPHTHEGM,  {Hpothem)  s.  apothe^a.  Or. \  a  senten- 
tious expression  uttered  without  deliberation ;  or  a  sen- 
tence containing  some  important  truth,  moral  or  divine, 
which  bursts  unexpectedly  from  the  speaker. 

APO  PHYSIS,  s.  in  anatomy,  a  protuberance  of  bone,  or 
a  part  eminent  and  jutting  out  bevond  the  rest. 

APOPLECTIC,  or  APOPLECTICAL,  a.  that  is  of  th« 
nature  of  an  apoplexy. 

A'POPLEXED,  a',  affected  or  seized  with  an  apoplexy. 

ATOPLEXY,  s.  [from  apoplesso  to  strike,  Gr.]  a  sudden 
deprivation  of  all  sensation,  while  a  strong  pulse  remains, 
with  a  deep  respiration  attended  with  a  stestor,  and  the  ap. 
pearance  of  a  profound  sleep.  It  is  caused  generally  by 
repletion,  the  head  being  naturally  large,  and  the  rieok 
short ;  the  persons  being  corpulent  and  fet,  or  of  a  pletho- 
ric habit  of  borlv,  and  redundant  in  iiituitous  humours. 

APOSIOPE'SlS,  s.  [from  apu  fmni,  and  siopae  to  be  silent, 
Gr.J  a  form  of  speech  bv  which  the  speaker  through  some 
affection,  as  sorrow,  basbfiiluess,  fear,  anger,  or  vcheiiiCBcy, 
breaks  off  liis  speech  before  it  be  all  ended. 
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APO'5TASY,  s.  [npostaitis,  Gr.J  the  abandoning  ami  rc- 
nouucio;;  a  religion  one  lias  before  professed  ;  used  always 
ip  a  had  sense. 

APO'STATE,  s.  [apostates,  Gr.]  one  who  has  fors;<ken  and 
renounced  the  religion  or  principles  he  formerly  professed. 

To  APO'STATl/E,  f.  a.  to  abandon  or  renounce  one's 
re  lis  ion  1 

To  AfO'STRMATE,  v.  n.  to  turn  to  an  apostcme  ;  to 
form  an  abscess  ;  to  collect  and  swell  with  corrupt  matter. 

APOSTEM  VTION,  s.  in  surgerv,  tiie  forming  an  abscess. 

A'FOSTEME,  or  A'POSTUME,.'.  [Or.]  a  hollow  swel- 
ling fill«?d  with  purulent  or  corrupt  matter;  an  abscess. 

APO'STLE,  t.  [from  apo  from,  and  steHo  to  send,  Or.]  in 
jts/most  limited  sense,  one  who  was  au  attendant  and  dis- 
ciple of  Christ  on  earth,  and  commissioned  by  him  after  his 
resurrection  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  world.  In  a  vag.ucr 
sense,  the  first  or  most  successful  preacher  of  the  gospel  in 
anv  countrv. 

APO'STLESHJP,  *.  the  dignity  pr  office  of  an  aposih-, 
which  consisted  in  preaching  the  gospel,  baptizing,  work- 
ing miracles,  and  ordaining  ministers. 

APOSTOLIC,  or  APOSTOLICAL,  a.  that  was  taught 
or  authorized  by  tii'e  apostles. 

APOSTO'LICALLY,  a</.  after  the  manner  of  an  apostle. 

APOSTO'LICl,  several  sects  of  Christians  who  have 
arisen  in  different  ages,  and  made  profession  of  celibacj', 
poverty,  and  abstaining  from  wine  and  flesh. 

APOSTROPHE,  t.  [from  apo  from,  and  stfpho  to  turn, 
dr.]  in  rhetoric,  a  figure  by  which  the  orator,  ni  tie  vehe- 
mence df  his  passion,  turns  himself  on  all  sides,  and  applies 
to  the  living  and  dead,  to  angels  and  men,  rocks,  groves,  Ac. 
Thus  Milton,  in  Paradise Xost, 

O  woods,  O  fotaUains,  hillocks,  daks,  and  bowers. 
With  other  echo,  S(C. 
In  grammar,  it  is  a  comma  placed  over  a  letter,  to  snew  that 
the  word  is  contracted  by  the  cutting  oH  a  vowel ;  as  ts- 
teem'd  for  esteemed,  th'  employment  for  the  employment.     It 
is  also  a  s\gn  of  the  possessive  case  of  a  noini. 

To  APOSTROPHIZE,.'.  «.  to  interrupt  the  head  of  a 
discourse,  in  order  to  introduce  .some  foreign  subject. 
_  APOTHECARY,  *.  [from  apot/wca,  Lat.J  one  who  prac- 
tises the  art  of  pharmacy,  prepares  and  sells  medicines. 
In  London,  the  apothecaries  are  one  of  the  city  companies, 
and  by  an  act  which  was  made  perpetual,  9  Geo.  I.  are  ex- 
empted from  serving  on  juries,  or  in  ward  or  parish  offices. 
Thev  are  obliged  to  make  up  their  medicines  according  to 
the  formulas  prescribed  in  the  Colle"[c  Dispensatory,  and 
are  liable  to  have  their  shops  visited  oy  the  censors  of  the 
College,  who  are  empowered  to  destroy  such  medicines  as 
thev  think  not  g<)od. 

APOTHEOSIS,  s.  [Gr.]  deification,  a  ceremony  by 
which  the  ancient  Romans  complimented  llieir  emperors 
and  great  men  after  their  death.  It  is  thus  described ;  after 
the  body  of  the  deceased  had  been  burnt  with  the  usual  so- 
lemnities, an  image  of  wax  representing  him  was  placed  on 
an  ivory  coUch,  where  it  lay  tor  seven  days,  was  visited  by 
the  senate,  and  ladies  of  the  highest  quality,  in  mourning, 
and  then  the  young  senators  and  knights  liore  the  bed  of 
state  through  the  Via  Saoa  to  the  old  Fortm,  and  from 
thence  to  the  Campus  Martins,  where  it  was  deposited  upon 
an  edifice  of  a  pyramidical  form.  The  bea  being  thus 
placed  am'iilst  a  Quantity  of  spices,  and  other  combustibles, 
and  the  kuights  Iiaving  made  a  procession  in  solemn  mea- 
sure round  the  pile,  the  new  emperor,  with  a  torch  in  his 
hand,  set  fire  to  it ;  whilst  an  eagle,  let  fly  from  the  top  of 
the  building,  and  mounting  in  the  air  with  afire-brahd,  was 
wipposed  to  convey  the  s©ul  of  the  deceased  to  heaven,  and 
Irom  that  time  he  was  rarikcd  among  the  gods. 

APOTOME,  t.  [from  apotemno  to  cut  oft",  Gr.]  in  mathe- 
matics, the  aitference  between  a  rational  line,  and  one  only 
commensurable  in  power  to  the  whole  line.  In  music,  the 
remaining  part  of  au  entire  tone,  after  a  greater  semi-tone  has 
been  taken  from  it.  Its  proportion  in  numbers  is  that  ol  QMH 


ATOZEM,  /.[from  apo  from,  and  zeo  to  boil,  Gr,]  iit 
pharmacr,  a  medicine  made  by  boiling  roots,  plants,  Ac.  in 
water,  called  likewise  a  decoction. 

To  APPA'L,  {appaidl)  V.  V.  [appalir,  Fr.]  to  strike  w  ith 
terror  or  fear  ;  toati'right;  to  damp  a  person's  con«age ;  to 
dishearten,  including,  in  its  secondary  idea,  the  sudden  aj)- 
pearance  of  some  terrible  object. 

APPA'LEMENT.  {appdid'/ment)s.  a  sudden  ailright,  which 
robs  a  person  oHiis  courage,  and  renders  him  inactive. 

APPARATUS,  j.rLat.]  a  collection  of  instruments  ne- 
cessary to  accomplish  any  design,  and  applied  to  the  fooU 
of  a  trade;  the  instruments  used  in  philosophical  experi- 
ments ;  the  bandages,  A'C.  of  a  surgeon  ;  the  furuiturc  of  a 
house ;  the  ammunition  for  war. 

APPA'REL,  *.  [it  has  no  plural ;  appareil,  Fr.j  the  dsth- 
ing  wore  for  ornament  or  decency;  dress.  !•  iguralively, 
appearance,  or  ornament.  • 

To  APPA'REL,  V.  a.  to  clothe ;  to  dress  ;  to  adorn  ;  to 
set  out  or  enibe llisli. 

APPA'RENT,  ;>or<.  [apparent,  Fr.]  applied  to  truth,  plain 
and  indubitiU>le.  Applied  to  shape  or  form,  seeming,  in  opt- 
position  to  real.  Applied  to  actions,  or  qualities,  visible; 
manifest  or_  known,  opposed  to  secret.  Apparent  time,  ia 
astronomv,  is  that  shewn  bv  a  true  sun-<lial. 

APPARENTLY,  orf.  plainly;  evidently;  manifestly. 

APPARITION,  s.  iapparitio,  Lat.]  the  appearance  of  a 
thing,  so  as  to  become  visible  to  the  eyes,  or  sensible  to  the 
mind ;  a  visible  object ;  a  spectre ;  a  ghost,  which  is  the 
most  common  acceptation  at  present.  In  astronomy,  a 
star's  becomin"  visible,  which  before  was  below  the  horizon. 

APPA'RITOJIS,  s.  [from  appareo  to  appear,  Lat.]  mes- 
sengers who  cite  men  to  appear  in  the  spiritual  courts ;  the 
I>eadle  who  carries  the  mace,  &c.  before  the  masters  in  our 
universities. 

To  APPE'ACH,  (oMiiech)  V.  a.  to  accuse ;  to  censure. 

AP'PE'ACliMEl^T,{app'tachment)  s.  an  information  made 
against  a  person  ;  an  accusation. 

To  APPE'AL,  {appeil)  v.  a.  [aopelh,  Lat.]  to  transfer  a 
cause  or  dispute  from  one  to  anotiier. 

APPE'AL,  {applet)  s.  the  removal  of  a  cause  from  an  in^ 
f«rior  to  a  superior  court  or  judge,  when  a  person  thinks  the 
inferior  has  not  done  him  justice.  Also  a  call  upon  any  at 
witness.  In  ecclesiastical  causes,  if  -an  appeal  is  brought 
before  a  bishop,  it  may  be  removed  to  the  archbishop  ;  if 
before  the  archdeacon,  to  the  court  of  arches,  and  tlience 
to  the  archbishop,  and  from  thence  to  cJianccry.  Ap. 
peal  also  means,  a  private  accusation  of  a  murderer  by  oue 
who  held  interest  in  the  murdered  party,  as  his  wife,  or  son, 
or  of  anv  felon  by  one  of  his  accomplices  in  the  fact. 

APPE'ALER,  (appccler)s.  one  who  makes  an  appeal. 

To  APPE'AR,  {appcir)  v.  n.  [appareo,^  Lat.]  to  become  an 
object  of  sight,  or  visible  to  tlie  eye;  to  make  its  appear- 
ance, like  a  spirit  or  ghost ;  to  be  in  the  presence  of  ano- 
ther,_  so  as  to  be  seen  by  him ;  to  answer  a  summons  by  at- 
tend inga  court  oCjustice. 

APPjE'ARANCE,  (appeiaranee)  s.  tlic  exterior  surface  of 
a  thing,  or  that  which  immediately  strikes  the  senses  or  ima. 

gination,  which,  on  a  nearer  inspection,  may  appear  in  a 
ifl'erent  light.  In  law,  it  signifies  a  defendanf.s  filing 
common,  or  giving  special  bail,  or  any  process  i^ued  cut  of 
a  court  of  judicature.  In  perspective,  it  denotes,  tlie  pro- 
jection of  a  figure  or  body  on  the  perspective  planf .  la 
optics,  direct  appearanre  is  the  sight  of  an  object  by  direct 
rays,  without  refraction  or  reflection.  In  astronomy,  it  im- 
ports the  same  as  phenomena  or  phases :  and  io  physiology, 
the  same  as  phasmata.    See  those  articles. 

APPEASABLE,  {appeizahle)  a.  that  raaj;  have  the  vio- 
lence of  passion  lessened  or  softened  ;  that  is  reconcileablc 
To  APPEASE,  {apperzt)  ».  o.  [appaiser,  Fr.]  to  britlg  a 
person  that  is  angry  to  a  calm  and  even  temper ;  to  jjacity ; 
to  allay  the  ravings  of  a  disordered  mind.  Figuratively,  to 
quiet  any  noise,  outrage,  at  violence  i  beautifully  applied 
to  iuaniasate  things, 
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APPE'ASEMENT,  (appeizement)  s.  a  state  of  reconcHia- 
tion  ;  a  state  of  peace  and  calmness. 

APPE'ASER,  (appeezer)  s.  one  wl:o  prevails  on  another 
to  stifle  his  anger;  or  brings  about  a  reconeiiiatJon  between 
parties. 

.\PPE'IXANT,  s.  [from  appilh,  Lat.]  in  law,  the  party 
who  brings  an  appeal  afjainst  another;  one  \yho  appeals 
from  a  lower  to  a  higher  conrt. 

APPELLATION,  *.  [appelhtio,  Lat.]  the  name,  d"gnity, 
or  title,  bv  which  one  man  is  distinguished  from  aiiotiier. 

APPELLATIVE,  s.  [appelktivum,  Lat.]  in  gramniar, 
applied  to  those  words  whrcn  stand  for  universal  ideas,  or  a 
whole  rank  of  beings,  whether  general  or  special,  as  fmn, 
horse,  or  rfog- ;  and  stand  opposed  to  proper  names,  which 
belong  to  one  only,  as,  Thomas,  Robert,  Cfturles. 

A  PPE'LLATIVELY,  ad.  after  the  manner  of  nouns  ap- 
pellative. 

APPE'LL'ATORY,  «.  that  contains  an  appeal. 

APPELLEE',  s.  the  person  against  whom  an  appeal  is 
brought. 

To  APPE'ND,  V.  a.  [apoendo,  Lat.]  to  hang  on  another ; 
to  .join  something  as  an  additional,  not  as  a  principal  part. 

APPENDAGE,  s.  [Fr.]  any  thing  that  being  considered 
as  less  principal,  is  annexed  or  added  to  the  pnncipal. 

APPENDANT,  a.  [Fr.]  banging  to  something  else ;  an- 
nexed. In  law,  any  tiling  that  is  mheritable,  belonging  to 
some  more  worthy  inheritance  ;  as,  an  advowson,  common 
or  court,  may  be  appendant  to  a  manor,  land  to  an  office  ; 
but  not  land  to  land,  both  being  corporeal  inheritances. 

APPENDICATION,  s.  any  thing  which  is  added  as  an 
ornament  or  conveniency,  not  as  necessary  to  another. 

APPE'NDIX,  ».  [Lat.  its  plural  appendices']  something 
added  or  appended  to  another,  not  as  constituting  a  neces- 
sary part  of  it,  but  only  as  an  embellishment  or  convenience. 
Applied  to  action,  concurrent  circumstances.  Applied  to 
boolts,  a  kind  of  supplement,  or  an  addition,  in  order  to 
supply  some  omissions,  and  render  them  complete. 

To'APPERTAI'N,  v.  n.  [appm-temr,  Fr.]  to  belong  to  as  of 
right ;  to  belong  to  by  nature  or  appointment. 

APPERTAl'NMENT,  s.  that  which  relates,  belongs  to, 
or  is  a  property  of,  anv  rank  or  dignity. 

APPE'RTENANCTE,  j.  [appartcuance,  Fr.]  that  which 
belongs  or  relates  to  another  thing. 

APPE'RTINENT,  a.  that  is  requisite,  or  has  a  relation 
lo. 

APPERTIBI'LITY,  i.  the  quality  which  renders  a  thing 
the  object  of  desire. 

A'PPETITE,  1.  [appetitus,  Lat.]  a  desire  of  enjoying  some- 
thing under  the  appearance  of  sensible  good  ;  a  propensity 
to  an  object  on  account  of  the  good  it  is  imagined  to  possess ; 
a  violent  longing  after  any  thing. 

A'PPETITE,  a.  that  desires;  that  has  tlie  power  of 
desinng. 

To  APPLAU'D,  v.  aJapplaudo,  Lat.]  to  testify  one's  ap- 
probation by  clapping  oi  hands  ;  to  praise  or  bhew  esteem  for 
a  person's  merits. 

APPLAU'D ER,  *.  one  who  publicly  shews  his  approba- 
tion ;  or  highly  commends  or  praises  the  merits  of  another. 

APPLAU'SE,  (applaize)  a.  [applaasus,  Lat.]  approbation 
expressed  with  all  Ine  sentiments  of  turbulent  joy ;  piaise_ 
bestowed  on  merit  by  public  and  private  testimonies  of 
approbation  and  rapture. 

A'PPLE,  s.  [appel.  Sax.]  any  kind  of  large  fruit  of  a  round 
form,  but  appropriated  at  present  to  that  of  the  apple-tree. 
Apple  of  the  etie,  see  PuPlL. 

ATPLEBY,  the  assize  town  of  Westmoreland,  pleasantfly 
seated  on  the  river  Eden,  by  whic'ti  it  is  almost  surrounded. 
It  was  formerly  a  Roman  "station,  named  Aballaba;  and, 
from  the  old  English  statutes,  it  appears,  that  parliaments 
have  been  holden  here,  it  is  10  miles  S.  E.  of  Penrith,  and 
«56N.\V.  of  London.    Market  on  Monday. 

APPLI'ANCE,  s.  the  act  whereby  one  thing  is  applied 
to  another  ;  or  the  thing  applied.  Application  is  the  word 
ROW  used. 


APPLIC  ABILITY,  *.  the  quality  of  being  fit  to  be  applied 
to  something. 

APPLICABLE,  a.  [from  applico,  Lat.]  that  is  agreeable, 
suits,  or  may  beatiirmed  of  a  thing. 

A'PPLICABLY,  ud.  in  such  a  manner  as  to  suit,  agree 
with,  or  be  confoimable  to,  and  consequently  may  be  af- 
firmed of,  or  applied  to,  any  tiling. 

A'PPLICA  TE,  s.  in  mathematics.    See  Ordin  atk. 
APPLICATION,  s.  [applicatio,  Lat.]  the  act  of  a[)plying 
one  thing  to  another,  eitlier  by  making  them  touch,  or  bring- 
ing them  nearer  to  each  other.    Intenseness  of  thought  or 
study.    The  employment  of  a  mean  to  produce  a  pui  ricular 
end  •  the  address,  suit,  or  request  of  a  person. 
A  PPLICATIVE,  a.  that  applies  or  makes  the  application. 
A'PPLICATORY,  a.  that  exerts  theart  of  appiyiug. 
To  APPLY',  V.  a.  tapplico,  Lat.]  to  put  one  thing  to  an- 
other ;  to  lay  remedies  or  cmplaslers  on  a  wound  ;  to  use 
as  relating  or  conformable  to  any  person  or  thing  ;  to  em- 
plov  ;  to  put  to  a  certain  use  ;  to  use  as  a  means  to  some 
end  ;  to  hx  tlie  mind  or  attention  upon  any  particular  ob- 
ject ;  to  study  ;  to  have  recourse  to ;  to  work  upon  ;  to  ad- 
dress as  a  petitioner.    In  mathematics,  to  transfer  a  given 
line  hito  any  figure,  particularly  a  circle  ;  to  fit  quautitiei 
whose  areas  are  equal,  but  figures  different. 

APPOGIATU'RA,  a.  in  music,  a  small  note  inserted  by 
the  practical  musician,  between twootners.atsomedistance. 
To  APPOI'NT,  V.  a.  [appoiiiter,  Fr.]  to  authorize  one  per- 
son to  act  for  another ;  to  fix  any  thing  ;  to  set  a  person  a 
task  ;  to  equip,  to  furnish  a  person  in  all  points. 

APPOINTER,  s.  he  who  settles  or  fixes  any  time,  thing, 
or  place. 

APPOI'NTMENT,  s.  [appointement,  Fr.]  a  thing  settled 
between  two  or  more  ;  an  agreement  to  perform  something 
future. 

To  APPO'RTION,  V.  a.  [from  portio,  Lat]  to  allot  or  di- 
vide  into  two  or  more  parts  ;  to  set  out  in  just  proportions.    , 

APPORTIONMENT,  s.  a  dividing  into  portions.  In  law, 
the  division  of  a  rent  into  parts,in  the  same  manner  as  the  land 
out  of  which  it  issues  is  divided.  Thus,  if  a  person  leases 
tWee  acres  of  land,and  after^vards  grants  away  one  acre  there- 
of to  another,  the  rent  shall  be  apportioned  between  them. 

To  APPO'SE,  (appose)  v.  a.  lappono,  Lat.l  used  by  Chan- 
ter to  imply  an  examination  of  a  scholar,  by  embarrassing 
or  puzzling  him  with  questions.  For  this  we  now  use  the 
word  pose,  which  is  a  contraction  of  this  word. 

APPO'SER,  s.  an  examiner.  In  the  court  of  exchequer 
thete  is  an  officer  called  the  foreign  apposer. 

APPOSITE,  a.  [appositus,  Lat.]  proper,  fit,  suitable,  well 
adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended.  Applied 
to  tone,  seasonable,  or  conformable.  Applied  to  opinions 
or  sentiments,  proper,  reasonable,  or  agreeable  to  the  sub- 
ject which  thev  treat  of. 

APPOSITELY,  ad. fitly,  suitably, conformably,  properly. 

A'PPOSITENESS,  s.  fitness  ;  propriety ;  suitableness. 

APPOSITION,  s.  [appositio,  Lat.]  a  comparing  or  laying 
things  one  by  another.  In  grammar,  the  placing  two  or 
more  substantives  together,  in  the  same  case,  witnoMt  any 
copulative  conjunction  between  them;  as,  her  beavii/  ha$ 
captivated  my  eyes,  my  heart,  my  reason,  my  understanding,  my 
whole  soitl.  Among  naturalists,  it  is  the  same  with  accr*. 
tion,  or  the  external  addition  of  matter  to  a  subject. 

To  APPRAI'SE,  (apprdize)  v.  a.  [anpricier,  Fr.]  to  rate, 
value,  or  set  a  price  on  goods  intended  for  sale. 

AFTRAl'SER,  (appraizer)  s.  one  who  sets  a  value  upon 
goods,  who  is  sworn  to  do  justice  between  party  and  party  ; 
whence  he  is  termed  a  sworn  appraiser,  and  is  obliged  to 
take  the  goods  at  the  price  which  he  appraises  them  at, 
provided  no  other  will  purchase  them  at  that  rate. 

To  APPRECIATE,  v.  a.  to  value,  to  estimate. 

To  APPREH'END,  v.  a.  [apprehendo,  Lat.]  to  lay  hold  on ; 
to  seize  a  person  as  a  malefactor,  in  order  to  bring  him  to 
justice ;  to  think  on  with  some  degree  of  anxiety  or  terror, 
Appliad  to  the  operations  of  the  mind,  to  conceive  superfi- 
cially 3  to  have  an  imperfect  or  inadequate  idea  of  a  thiug. 
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APPREHE'NDER,  s.  one  who  conceives  a  thing  imncr- 
fectly ;  one  who  seizes  a  malefactor  in  order  to  bring  nira 
to  justice;  aconceiver;  a  thinker. 

APPREHENSIBLE, «.  \apprehensihiUs,  Lat.]  that  may  be 
apprehended  or  conceived,  tliough  not  compreliended. 

APPREHE'NSION,  s.  [ttpprehensio,  Lat.l  among  logi- 
cians, the  mere  contemplation  of  things,  witnout  affirming 
or  denying  any  thing  concerning  them ;  the  faculty  by 
ii4)ich  we  perceive  those  ideas  which  are  present  to  the 
raind ;  fear  or  anxiety  ;  suspicion  of  somethnig  future.  In 
law,  the  seizing  of  a  malefactor,  or  taking  him  mto  custody, 
in  order  to  bring  him  to  justice. 

APPREHE'NSIVE,  <i.  that  is  <iuick  to  understand,  or  con- 
ceive; fearful,  or  guspieious.  Synon.  Want  of  courage 
makes  us  fear  ;  doubt  of  success  makes  us  apprehensive ; 
distrust  of  strength  makes  us  dread ;  imagination  itself  will 
often  make  us  afraid. 

APPREUETSlSrVELY,  ad.  after  the  manner  in  which  the 
apprehension  exercises  itself,  with  respect  to  its  ideas. 

APPRE'NTICE,  s.  [apprenti,  Fr.]  a  young  person  bound 
by  indenture  to  some  tradesman,  in  order  to  be  instructed 
in  a  mystery  or  trade.  By  the  laws  oT  England,  a  master 
may  be  indicted  for  not  providing  for,  or  for  turning  away, 
his  apprentice:  and  upon  complamt  from  a  master,  that  he 
neglects  his  duty,  an  apprentice  may  be  committed  to  Bride- 
well, or  be  bound  over  to  the  sessions.  Apprentices  may 
be  bound  to  husbandmen,  or  even  to  gentlemen  and  clergy- 
men,  who,  as  well  as  tradesmen,  are  compellable  to  take  tlie 
children  of  tlie  poor,  under  a  penalty  of  10?.  And  the 
churchwaidens  and  cvei-seers,  with  the  consent  of  two  jus- 
tices, may  bind  them  till  the  age  of  21  years.  Justices  may 
compel  certain  persons  uuder  age  to  be  bound  apprentices, 
and  on  refusal  may  commit  them.  Apprentices  may  be 
discharge*!  on  reasonable  cause,  either  at  their  own  request 
or  that  of  their  masters.  If  any,  whose  premium  has  been 
less  than  ten  pounds,  run  away  from  their  masters,  they  are 
compellable  to  serve  out  the  time  of  absence,  or  give  satis- 
faction for  it,  any  period  witliin  sev«n  years  after  tlie  expi- 
ration of  the  original  contract,  Indcnflrres  arc  to  be  stamp- 
ed, and  are  chargeable  with  several  duties  by  art  of  par- 
liament. 

To  APPRE'NTICE,  v.  a,  to  bind  a  person  for  a  certain 
Miimber  of  years  to  one  who  is  to  teach  him  his  trade,  &c. 

APPRETS'TICESHIP,  s.  the  time  for  whicli  a  person  is 
bound  to  continue  with  another,  in  order  to  learn  and  prac- 
tise his  trade  ;  the  office  of  an  apprentice. 

To  APPRIZE,  V.  a.  [from  appris,  Fr.]  to  give  a  person 
notice  of  what  he  is  a  stranjer  to. 

To  APPRO  ACH,  (in  the  pronunciation  the  a  is  dropt, 
and  the  o  sounded  long)  v.  n.  to  shorten  the  distance  be- 
tween objects;  to  draw  nearer,  or  go  towards.  Applied  to 
time,  to  be  nearer  its  completion  ;  to  be  nearer  at  hand. 
Figuratively,  to  come  near ;  to  resemble  ;  to  bring  nearer 
to  ;  to  lessen  the  distance  between  objects. 

APPROACH,  s.  the  act  of  coming  nearer  to  any  object; 
access;  means  used  to  come  nearer  to  a  distant  object.  In 
fortification,  used  in  the  plural,  works  thrown  up  by  the 
besiegers,  in  order  to  advance  nearer  to  the  place  nesieged. 
Linen  of  approach,  are  trenches  cut  in  the  ground,  the  earth 
of  which  is  thrown  up  in  the  form  of  a  parapet,  on  the  side 
towards  the  enemy,  in  order  to  approach  the  covert  way, 
without  being  exposed  to  the  cannon  of  the  besieged.  In 
mathematics,  the  curve  of  equable  approach,  is  that  wherein  a 
body  descending  by  the  sole  poweY  of  gravity,  shall  ap- 
proach the  earth  equally  in  equal  times. 

APPRO'ACllER,  s.  that  person  who  comes  nearer  to 
another,  or  advances  towards  a  distant  object. 

APPRO  ACHiMENT,  «.  the  act  whereby  the  object  drawi 
nearer  to  anotlier. 

APPROP.A'I'ION,  i.  [approhatio,  Lat.!  the  acknowledg- 
ing a  thing  to  be  worthy  ot  assent,  and  of  esteem,  either  by 
a  tacit  consent  or  public  confession;  the  act  of  approving, 
liking,  or  esteeming  any  thing;  the  confirmation  or  support 
of  a  thing. 


To  APPROTRIATE,  v.a.[apfrropero,  Lat-Vto  quicken  a 
thing,  with  respect  to  motion ;  to  hasten  action,  apphed  to 
the  time  in  which  it  is  expected. 

To  APPROPI'NQUE,  {appropmk)  V.  n.  [appr/<pinqito,  Lat.] 
to  draw  near  to.    Not  in  use. 

APPROPRIABLE, «.  that  may  be  confined  or  restrained 
to  something  particular. 

To  APPROPRIATE,  v.  a.  [approprier,  Fr.]  to  dedicate, 
or  confine  to  a  particular  use  ;  to  claim  an  excUisive  right 
to.    In  law,  to  annex  as  a  property. 

APPROPRIATE,  ff.  peculiar;" confined,  restrained,  or 
limited  to  some  peculiar  sense  or  use. 

APPROPRIATION,  s.  applied  to  things,  the  application 
of  them  to  some  peculiar  use.  Applied  to  qualities,  the 
claiming  as  belonging  to  one's  self,  in  an  extraordinary  if  not 
exclusive  manner.  Applied  to  words,  the  restraining  them 
to  a  particular  sense,  or  confining  them  to  signify  a  particu- 
lar idea.  In  "law,  the  annexing  a  benefice  to  the  proper 
and  perpetual  use  of  some  religious  house. 

APPRO'PRIATOR.f.  one  who  is  possessed  of  an  appro- 
priated benefice. 

To  APPRO'VE,  (approbve)  v.  a.  \approuver,  Fr.]  to  be 
pleased  with  ;  to  be  delighted  with  from  a  conviction  of 
merit ;  to  make  worthy  of^  approbation. 

APPROTEABLE,  {approbveahk)  a.  applied  te  that 
which,  on  account  of  its  merits,  appears  worthy  of  ap- 
probation, 

APPRO'VEMENT,  (approlmement)  s.  consent,  including 
liking  or  approbation. 

aPPRO'VER,  {eppro'over)  s.  one  who,  confessing  him- 
self guilty  of  a  felony,  accuses  one  or  more  of  his  accom- 
plices. Approvers  also  signify  bailiffs  or  lords  in  their  fran- 
chises, sheriffs,  and  likewise  such  persons  as  have  the  letting 
the  king's  demesnes  in  small  manors. 

APPRO'XIMATE,  «.[from  ad  and  proxi7mts,  Lat.]  n€ar; 
that  approaches  near  to. 

APPROXIMATION,  s.  the  coming  or  approa-^hing  near 
to  any  thing.  In  arithmetic,  a  continual  approa<h  t'l  a 
root  or  quantity  souglit,  without  being  able  ever  to  arrive  at 
it  exactly. 

APRICOT,  or  ATRICOCK,  «.  [from  ajmcut,  Lat.]  a 
kind  of  wall-fruit. 

APPU'LSE,  s.  [appulsus,  Lat.]  the  act  of  striking  a,<^ain$t 
any  thing.  In  astronomy,  applied  to  the  moon  when  slse 
approaches  any  planet  or  fixed  star,  so  as  to  seem  to  tout  h 
or  strike  against  it.  If  a  very  small  portion  of  apparent 
space  is  between  the  two  bodies  at  tlieir  nearest  approach, 
it  is  called  a  near^ammhe, 

ATRIL,  s.  the  fourth  calendar  month  in  the  year ;  but 
the  second,  according  to  the  computation  of  astronomers. 
It  contains  thirty  days.  The  word  is  derived  from  aperio, 
to  open ;  because  the  earth  in  this  moiitli  begins  to  open 
her  bosom  for  the  production  of  vegetables.  In  this  month 
the  sun  travels  tlirougli  tlie  sign  Taurus. 

APRON,  *.  [from aforan,  .Sax.] a  part  of  dress  consisting 
of  cloth,  A:c.  which  hangs  from  the  middle  downwards, 
worn  by  the  ladies  for  ornament,  by  artificers  to  keep  their 
clothes  clean.  In  a  goose,  it  signifies  the  fat  skin  whioli 
covers  the  belly.  In  gunnery,  a  piece  of  lead  which  covers 
the  touch  hole  of  a  great  gun. 

A'PRON-MAN,  *.  a  man  who  wears  an  apron ;  a  mecha- 
nic: a  word  of  reproadi. 

ATSIS,  s.  [plural  apsides,  Gr.]  in  astronomy,  those  two 
points  in  the  orbits  of  the  planets,  or  satellites,  in  which 
they  are  at  their  greatest  and  It-ast  dl»tance  from  the  sun  or 
primai-y  planet.  The  highei-  apsis  of  the  planets  is  more  par- 
ticularly denominated  aphelion,  and  the  lower  perihelion. 
The  imaginary  line  connecting  these  two  points  is  called 
tlie  line  of  the  apsides. 

APT,  a.  [aptiis,  Lat.]  fit ;  a  relative  term,  implying  the 
suitiibleness  of  a  thing  to  procure  some  end ;  thct  Las  a 
tendencv  to.    Ready  or  quick  ;  applied  to  tin;  mind. 

A'PTiTDDE,  s.  (aptittide,  Fr.]  ritiic<is  to  bring  about  ih« 
dciiifed  end ;  tendency. 
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APTLY,  ed.  with  great  propriety;  justly,  or  pertinently; 
teadilv,  or  quicklj*. 

A'PTNESS,  t.  a  relative  term,  implying  the  suitableness 
of  any  means  to  procure  its  cud.  Applied  to  bodies,  ten- 
dency; to  minds,  disposition  or  inclination;  to  the  uuder- 
standin;;,  quickness,  facility,  ut  ease  in  conceiving. 

A'PUS,  !.  the  Itidinn  bird,  or  bird  of  paradise  ;_in  astrO" 
nomy,  a  constellation  near  the  south  pole. 

APYROUS,  a.  [from  a, not,  and pi/r,  tire,  G'r.] in chymis- 
try,  that  which  will  sustain  the  most  violent  heat,  without 
anv  sensible  alteration.  A  diamond  was  formerly  believed 
to  De  apyrous. 

AQUA,  J.  [Lat.]  water.  A^uafvrtis,  or  strong  water,  a 
corrosive  liquor,  made  by  distilling  purified  nitre  with  cal- 
cined vitriol,  or  rectified  oil  of  vitriol,  in  a  strong  heat.  Aqm 
mnrina,  aqua  marine,  in  natural  history,  a  precious  stone, 
\vhich  takes  its  name  from  its  sea-green  colour.  Aqua  mira- 
lilis,  or  tliewondcrful  water,  is  distilled  from  spices,  infyjcd 
in  spirits  of  wine,  and  is  a  very  good  cordial.  Aqua  reeia, 
the  royal  water,  a  strong  corrosive  spirit,  which  dissolves 
gold,_and  is  composed  of  spirit  of  nitre  and  spirit  of  sea-sait. 
Aqitavitie,  or  water  of  life,  in  a  general  sense,  brandy  or  spi- 
rit of  wine  ;  bnt  in  a  more  confined  sense,  rcstrainea  to  that 
spirit  which  is  drawn  from  malt;  the  other  terra  hrandi/ 
being  appropriated  to  that  which  is  drawn  from  wine  only. 

AQUA'RIA'NS,  a  sect  towards  the  close  of  the  second 
cetitnrv,  who  used  water  in  the  sacrament  instead  of  wine. 

AQDA'RIUS,  t.  [Lat.]  in  astronomy,  a  constellation  that 
makes  one  of  the  12  signs  in  the  ecliptic,  which  the  sun  en- 
ters on  the  20th  day  of  January,  and  derives  its  name  from 
the  supposed  quantity  of  rain  which  flills  while  the  sun  is  in 
St;  iti  allusion  to  which,  it  is  described  in  the  zodiac  on 
globes,  in  the  form  of  a  man  inclining  on  an  urn  flowing  with 
water. 

AQUATIC,  or  AQUATICK,  a.  \aqmtints,  Lat.]  applied 
to  animals  or  vegetables  which  live  and  grow  in  the  water. 

AQUATI'NTA,  s.  a_  method  of  etching  on  copper,  lately 
invented,  and  by  which  a  soft  and  beautiful  effect  is  pro- 
duced, resembling  a  fine  drawing  in  w^?r-coIours  or  Indian 
ink.  It  is  a  cheap  mode  of  engraving,  but  it  is  kept  a  se- 
cret by  those  who  practise  it. 

A'QU INDUCT,  or  AQUEDUCT,  s.  [aqiiceducttu,  Lat.]  a 
channel  formed  of  stone,  bricks,  or  timber,  to  convey  water 
from  one  place  to  another.  In  anatomy,  the  bony  passage 
of  the  drum  that  reaches  from  the  ear  to  the  palate. 

A'QUEOUS,  a.  [aqjuus,  Lat.]  watery.  Aqueous  humour ; 
tee  Ey  k. 

AQUI'LA,  the  eagie  ;  in  astronomy,  a  constellation  of 
the  northern  hemisphere,  usually  joined  with  Antinous. 

A'QUILINE,  a.  [aquiliniis,  Lat.]  resembling  an  eagle, 
Applied  to  the  nose,  hooked,  or  like  an  eagle's  beak. 

AQUO'SE,  a,  [aquosus,  Lat.]  watery;  abounding  with 
particles  of  water. 

AQUO'SITY,  s.  waterishness ;  or  the  quality  so  named 
from  its  abounding  with  particles  of  wafor. 

ARA,  the  altar;  in  astronomy,  a  southern  constellation 
not  visible  in  our  hemisphere. 

ARABESQUE,  or  A'RABESK,  «.  after  the  tnannerof  the 
Arabians;  generally  applied  to  a  kind  of  paintings  orarchi- 
tectural  ornaments,  which  consist  of  imaginary  objects. 

ARABIA,  a  country  of  Asia,  on  the  S.  W.  It  may  be 
accounted  a  peninsula,  being  joined  on  the  N.  to  Syria ; 
bounded  on  the  N.  E.  by  the  river  Euphrates,  which  divides 
it  from  Diarbeck,  or  Diarbekar,  the  ancient  Mesopotamia  ; 
on  the  E.  by  the  Gulfs  of  Persia  and  Ormus;  on  the  S.  by 
the  Indian  Ocean;  and  on  the  \V.  by  the  Red  Sea,  which 
separates  it  from  Africa.  It  lies  between  1^  and  32  de- 
grees N.  latitude,  and  between  3.5  and  nearly  60.  E.  Ion. 
extending  1430  miles  in  length,  and  1'200  in  breadth.  It  is 
divided  by  Kuropeans,  into  Petrea,  Deserta,  and  Felix  ;  or 
the  Stony,  the  Desert,  and  the  Happy.  Arabia  Petrea  is  the 
vmallcst  of  the  three,  and  towards  the  N.  very  mountainous, 
liaving  few  inhabitants,  because  of  its  barrenness.  This  is 
tbie  ^wilderness  through  which  the  cliildren  of  Israel  passed 
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in  their  journeying  fi-om  Egypt  to  Canaan.  In  Arabia  De- 
sertaj  the  plains  of  sand  are  so  immense,  that  travellers,  in 
crossing  them,  are  obliged  to  make  use  of  the  mariner's 
compass,  as  if  at  sea ;  and  the  tempests  are  not  less  terriblft 
here  than  on  the  ocean.  The  air  is  excessively  hot ;  springs 
or  streams  are  scarcely  to  be  met  with  ;  a  pestilential  va- 
pour sometimes  passes  along,  which  instantly  kills  thcsn 
who  happen  to  inhale  it ;  and  when  the  wind  rises  high, 
the  desert  assumes  the  appearance  of  the  most  rough  and 
tempestuous  sea.  The  sand  is  lifted  up  from  its  bed  by  the 
force  of  the  winds,  and  driven  along  like  waves,  clouds,  and 
rain  ;  every  thing  that  falls  in  its  way  js  overwhelmed,  and 
whole  caravans  of  travellers,  with  their  horses  and  camels, 
find  one  common  grave  in  the  deluge  of  sand.  M.  de  Pa- 
ges observes,  that,  in  traversing  the  whole  extent  of  Arabia 
Deserta,  he  saw  "  only  4  rabbits,  ^5or6  rats,  3  large,  and  7  or 
8  small  birds."  "  Here,  indeed,  all  our  ideas  of  deserts,  as 
found  in  the  poetical  language  of  oriental  talcs,  fall  short  of 
the  truth  !  A  stillness,  like  the  silence  of  night,  the  faint  re- 
mains of  a  breeze  still  glowing  with  the  fervour  of  th«-  meri- 
dian sun,  but  sinking  with  his  orb;  around  an  unbounded 
waste,  covered  with  dark  gray  sand,  resembling  the  ashes 
of  a  furnace,  and  according  with  the  raging  heat  of  those 
regions ;  above,  the  vast  canopy  of  heaven,  across  whose 
pale  atmosphere  no  other  object  is  seen  but  the  reddish 
disk  of  the  sun  dipt  in  the  horizon,  are  circumstances  which 
conspire  to  impress  the  mind  of  a  spectator  with  an  un- 

f)leasing  melancholy."  Along  the  baiilss  of  the  Euphrates, 
lowever,  where  the  land  is  fertilized,  there  are  great  flocks 
of  sheep,  and  large  herds  of  cattle  and  camels.  Ostriches 
also  are  found  there  in  great  numbers.  The  produce  of 
Arabia  Felix,  which  is  by  far  the  most  considerable  of  the 
three  provinces,  is  myrrh,  aloes,  cassia,  frankincense,  spike- 
nard, manna,  and  other  costly  gums ;  cinnamon,  dates, 
oranges,  lemons,  -pomegranates,  figs,  and  other  fruits ;  h-D- 
ney  and  wax  in  plenty;  and  immense-quantities  of  coffee. 
In  a  country  so  various,  and  of  such  vast  extent,  we  may 
expect  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants  toyary.  Those  in  the 
fertile  parts  have  long  been  domesticated  ;  to  them  we  are 
indebted  for  many  valuable  discoveries ;  they  have  been 
our  preceptors  in  chyinistry  and  mathematical  science ; 
they  first  introduced  into  Europe  the  invention  of  the  ten 
arithmetical  firares,  and  taught  us  their  use.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Arabs  in  the  Desert  have  no  houses,  but  tents; 
they  lead  wandering  lives,  removing  from  place  to  place, 
partly  for  the  sake  of  pasture,  and  partly  to  lie  in  wait  for 
the  caravans,  which  they  often  rob,  as  they  travel  over  the 
Desert  from  Bussorah  to  Aleppo,  and  from  Egjpt  to  Mecca, 
the  place  of  Mahoinct's  nativity. 

A'RAfilC,  s.  the  tongue  of  the  Arabians,  a  branch  of  the 
Hebrew.  Arabic  is  likewise  applied  to  a  gum,  which  dii?. 
tils  from  a  thorny  plant  in  Arabia. 

A'RA  BIG,  a.  that  belongs  to,  or  is  used  in  Arabia.  Ara- 
bic characters,  are  the  figures  yvhich  we  make  us^  of  at  pre- 
sent in  arithmetic. 

A'RABISM,  s.  [arahismus,  Lat.]  a  method  of  cxpressiot> 
or  idiom,  peculiar  to  the  Arabs. 

A'RABLE,  a.  [from  are,  Lat.]  tkatisfitfor  ploughing,  and 
to  produce  corn. 

A'R.AC,  or  A'RRAC,  (rack)  s.  an  excellent  spiritunui 
liquor,  made  by  the  Chinese  from  cocoa,  rice,  or  sugar  ;  the 
former  of  which  is  the  best;  there  are  two  sorts  imported 
into  England,  viz.  the  Goa  and  Batavia. 

ARA'CAN,  a  fertile,  but  not  populous  conntry  of  Asia,  on 
N.  E.  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal ;  subject  to  its  own  king. 
Its  capital  is  of  its  own  name,  and  is  as  large  as  Amsterdam. 
His  palace  is  very  large,  and  contains  it  is  said  7  idols  ot 
cast  gold  two  inches  thick,  each  of  a  man's  height,  and  ccb- 
verea  with  diamonds,  rubies,  and  other  precions  stones; 
and  in  his  stables  he  has  horses,  elephants,  lions,  tigers,  d-c. 
They  have  only  two  seasons,  the  rainv  and  thetair;  the 
rainy  season  is,  while  the  sun  is  on  the  N.  side  of  the  line, 
ordurinn;  our  spring  and  summer  months  ;  the  rest  of  the 
year  is  tneir  suuBier,    ElepbantSj  buffaloes,  aod  tigers  'arx 
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nuiuprgus  here.  The  articles  of  commorcp  arc  timber, 
lead,  tin,  and  elephant s'  ttctli ;  and  soiiiotiincs  trailers 
niei't  with  diamorias,  ruhies,  ami  oilier  precious  stones. 
'J'lie  inhabitants  are  idolatrous  ;  polygamy  is  permitted 
HTnons  them  :  adiuirinif  broad  and  twt  forehead's,  tliey 
bind  leaden  plates  on  their  children's  foreheads,  as  soon  as 
they  arc  born,  and  awcountins  long  ears  as  a  beauty,  they  so 
load  them  with  rings,  as  to  make  tliem  at  least  hang  down 
to  their  shoulders. 

ARAEOMETER,  s.  [from  at-aios  rare,  and  metreo  to  mea- 
sure, Gr.]  an  instrument  used  to  discover  tlie  gravity  of 
fluids. 

AU.IiOTICS,  *.  [from  araioo  to  rarefy,  Gr.]  medicines 
which  rarefv  or  thin  the  blood. 

ARAIXiNEE,  *.  [Fr.]  in  fortification,  a  branch,  return,  or 
gallery  of  a  mine.^ 

A'RAL,  a  lake  in  Siberia,  about  200  miles  distiint  from 
the  Caspian  sea  about  250  miles  long,  and  in  some  places 
150  broad. 

ARA'NEOUS,  a.  [from  aranea,  Lat.]  tliat  resemble*  a 
cobweb. 

ARARAT,  the  name  anciently  given  to  part  of  Mount 
Caucasus  in  Armenia,  between  the  Black  and  Caspian  seas, 
where  Noah's  ark  is  said  to  have  rested  after  the  nood. 

A'RBITER,  s.  [Lat]  a  person  chosen  by  mutual  consent 
between  two  or  more  parties,  to  decide  the  subject  of  th«ir 
disagreciueut ;  one  who  is  invested  with  a  power  to  decide 
an\  diflfcrence. 

A'RBITRABLE,  a.  [from  arbittor,  Lat.J  arbitrary,  vo- 
hintan'  ;  determined  purely  by  the  will,  without  regard  to 
any  otlier  motives. 

ARBITRAMENT,  s.  [from  crJi^or,  Lat.]  choice ;  or  the 
exercise  of  the  will  in  choosing  or  assenting  to  anv  thing. 

ARBITRARILY,  ad.  in  such  a  manner  as  implies  a  bare 
exertion  of  the  will,  without  any  regard  to  motives  or  con- 
sequences: in  a  despotic,  t>'rannical,  orabsohite  manner. 

ARBITRA'RIOUS,  a.  [arbitrarius,  Lat.]  depending  en- 
tirely on  the  wiH  ;  [ircoarious. 

ARBITRA'RIOU.'^LY,  arf.  arbitrarily;  according  to  Uie 
mere  and  obstinate  determination  of  the  will. 

A'RBITRARY,  a.  [arbitrarins,  Lat.]  not  restrained  or 
determined  by  any  law,  or  reasons;  capriiMous,  positive, 
ilespotic,  and  dogmatic. 

To  A'RBITRATE,  *.  a.  [arhitror,  Lat. j  to  decide  or  de- 
termine a  difference  ;  to  judge  of.  Used  neuteriy,  to  give 
judgment  or  pronounce  sentence. 

ARBITRATION,  s.  [from  arbitror,  j^at]  the  determina- 
tion of  a  cause  by  a  jud";e  chosen  by  the  parties  contending. 

ARBITR.'VTOR,  s.  [L;it.]  a  person  chosen  by  coiitend- 
»ug  parties  to  determine  a  dili'erence' between  tlicm  ;  a  de- 
terminer. 

ARBITREMRNT,  *.  [from  arhitror,  Lat.]  decision  or 
determination  pronounced  by  an  umpire  ;  a  compromise. 

A  RBOR,  s.  [Lat.]  in  botany,  a  tree.  In  mechanics, 
that  part  of  a  machme  whidi  supports  tijelrest;  likewise 
the  spindle  or  axis  (nn%hich  a  machine  tdws. 

A'RBORIST.  .<.  [arh,»ixte,  Fr.J  a  naturalist,  w.'io  applies 
himself  j')eQuliarly  to  study  the  nature  and  cuilhatiou  of 
trws. 

ARBOUR,  «.[fr()m  arbor,  Lat.J  a  kind  of  a  shady  bower, 
or  cabin  formed  of  the  braiiclies  of  trees,  and  contrived  so 
as  to  admit  llie  air  and  keep  olf  the  sun  and  rain. 

ARBIT'RTIIIE,  a  district  in  tiie  sliire  of  Kincardin  or 
Mearns,  Scotland. 

AftC,  s.[iirciis,  Lat.]  a  legment,  or  part  of  a  circle. 

ARCADE,  i.  [Fr.] a  contiiiuiKi  arch,  or  walk,  consisting 
of  several  rfrches  united  together. 

.ARC.\'NUM,  .5.  [Lat.  in  the  plural  arcana |  a  secret;  go 
nerally  applieii  to  the  nostrum  of  a  quack. 

A-RCH,  s.  [aroHs,  Lat.J  the  skv.  In  mathematics,  part 
o<  any  curve  hue,  whether  it  be  ellipsis,  circle,  Ac.  Arch, 
JB  architecture,  is  a  vault  or  concave  building,  bent  in  the 
form  of  an  arch  or  curve,  and  is  divided  into  circular,  cUip- 
Heal,  and  straight.    Vircdur  arches,  are  ciUier  such  as  are 
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exactly  a  semicircle,  or  whose  centre  is  in  the  middle  of  a 
li<ie  drawn  from  one  foot  to  the  other,  which  are  called  se- 
micircular arcAw.  Elliptical  arehtt,  or  those  which  consist 
of  a  semi-ellivisis,  and  were  formerly  uscti  instead  of  mantle- 
trees  in  chimnics.  IStraig/it  arches,  have  straight  edges,  both 
upper  and  under  parallel ;  but  both  their  euds  and  joints 
pointing  towarfis  a  certain  centre.  Arch  of  a  bridge,  is  the 
vaulted  interval  between  its  piers.  A  triumphal  arch,  is  a 
gate  built  with  stone,  &c.  and  richly  ornamented  with  tro- 
phies, &c. 

To  ARCH,  V.  a.  [from  arcus,  Lat.]  to  build  or  form  int» 
arches ;  to  cover  with  arches. 

ARCH,  a.  [from  archos  chief,  Gr.]  used  in  composition,  to 
express  something  of  the  first  ranK  or  order,  applied  to 
dignitv,  as,  archbishop  :  but  something  superlative,  apphed 
to  quality,  as  an  aick-heretic-,  and  is  pronounced  soft  before  a 
consonant,  like  ch  in  chaise ;  but  hard  before  a  vowel,  like 
the  letter  k,  as  if  the  k  was  dropped.  It  sometimes  im- 
plies a  person  endued  w»ith  a  great  deal  of  low  cunaing; 
triflingly  mischievous. 

ARCHAIO'LOGY,  (or^aiofoffy)  *.  [from  orcAaia*  ancient, 
and  logos  a  discourse,  Gr.]  a  discourse  on  antiquity ;  or  a 
treatise  on  the  opinions,  &c.  of  the  ancients. 

ARCHA'NGEL,  a  sea-port  of  Russia,  seated  on  the -Dut- 
na,  4  miles  from  the  White  Sea,  which  is  frozen  up  for 
three  months  in  the  winter,  but  the  rest  of  the  year  is  open. 
The  passage  to  it,  through  the  N.  Sea  was  first  discovered 
by  Capt.  Hichard  Lane,  an  Englishman,  in  1533,  his  ship 
being  separated  from  the  fleet  of  Sir  Hugh  Willoushby, 
then  on  an  expedition  to  discover  a  NE.  passage  to  China, 
Sir  Hugh,  with  70  men  perished  in  Lapland  ;  Lane  winter- 
ed here.  On  the  English  first  entering  the  White  sea,  they 
found  a  fishing  boat,  the  people  in  which,  having  never  seen 
a  ship  before,  fled  before  them  ;  but  on  a  nearer  approach, 
fell  at  their  feet,  and  though  they  could  hardly  be  persuadc(i 
to  sell  any  thing  without  their  princes'  leave,  gave  them 
plenty  of  victuals  for  nothing.  The  Engliijh,  from  Eliza- 
beth's time,  hail  the  exclusive  privilege  of  trading  here,  and 
in  the  other  northern  ports  of  Russia,  from  Wardhus  to  the 
river  Oby,  till  the  death  of  Charles  I.  when  the  czar  w_as  so 
exasperated  at  their  conduct,  that  he  wholly  deprived  them 
of  it;  and  since  that  time  it  has  been  open  to  all  nations. 
The  trade  here  is  yet  considerable,  though  it  is  greatly  di- 
minished .since  the  building  ol"  Petersburg,  from  which  it  is 
distant  400  miles  NK.  Lat.  G4.  34.  N.  lo.i.  39.  0.  E. 

ARCHA'NCiEL,  (m-hdngel)  s.  [archatigrliis,  Lat.]  one  of 
the  superior  order  of  angels,     in  botany,  the  deadnettle. 

ARCHBI'.'illOl',  .5.  the  chiefor  metropolitan  bishop,  who 
has  several  suHragaus  uiKler  him.  This  title  was  firstintro- 
duccd  in  the  East,  about  the  year  3.10,  but  then  was  only 
honorarv,  and  given  to  some  bishop.s  of  great  cities.  Eng- 
land is  divided  between  two,  him  of  Canterbury,  and  him  of. 
York,  who  are  called  primates  and  metropolitans.  Cantet^ 
hunt  is  the  first  iieer  of  England,  and,  next  to  the  royal  fa- 
mify,  has  precedence  of  alldukes  and  great  oHicers-  of  the 
troM  n.  The  archbishop  of  York  has  the  same  power  in  his 
province  with  that  of  Canteirbury,  has  precedence  of  all 
dukes  n«t  of  the  royal  blood,  and  all  olficers  of  state  except 
tije  lord  high  cliiincellor. 

AKCliBf.STIOPRIC,  s.  tJie  state  or  jurisdiction  of  an, 
archbishop 

ARCHBUTT.ER,  *.  one  of  the  great  officers  of  the  late 
Geriiiiin  empire,  who  presented  the  cup  to  the  emperor  on 
solemn  occasions.  This  office  belonged  to  thC'  Vmr  of  Bo- 
hemia. 

ARCHCHA'MBERLAIN,  s.  an  officer  of  the  lateGerman 
empire,  not  unlike  the  great  chamberlain  in  England. 

ARCHCH.VNCELLOR,  s.  in  ancient  times,  presided 
ov-er  the  secretaries  of  the  court  under- the  two  first  races  of 
tlie  kingsof  France  ;  and  when  their  territories  were  divid- 
ed into  Gcnuany,  Italy,  aa  1  Aries,  there  were  three  acch- 
cliaucellors  appointed." 

ARCllCJHANTER,  s.  the  president  or  oljief  chanter  ol «, 
chuich. 
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ARCHDEACON,  s.  [tvcMdiaeonm,  Lat.]  a  priest  vested 
>¥ilh  authority  or  jurisdiction  over  the  clergy  ai)d  laity,  next 
to  the  hislioiv  either  througli  the  whalr  diocese  or  ouly  a 
part  of  it.  There  are  sixty  in  Eugland,  who  visit  every 
two  years  in  three,  wherein  they  inquire  into  the  repara- 
tions and  inovcidvles  belonginf;  tn  cbrirches,  reform  abuses, 
suspend,  excomniunicatp,  in  soiiie  pLicos  prove  wills,  and 
induct  all  clerks  ittto4)enetiees  within  their  respective  juris- 
dictions. 

ARCHDEACONRY.  *;  tlie  jurisdiction,  office,  or  pro- 
vince of -an  archdeacon. 

ARCHDE'ACONSHIP,  >.  the  office  or  dignity  of  an 
arch<leacoul 

ARCHDUCHESS,  «.  [arch  and  ^>tchesse,  Fr.]  the  title  of 
the  sister  or  daughter  of  an  arclrdnUc. 

ARCHD[J'KE,*.  [a»r//trf».r,  Lat.]  a  duke  invested  with 
some  grraten>rivilege  or  anthoritv  fhan  others. 

A'RCIIE,(«>7»*)«.  [Gr.]  1u  medicine,  the  begiijping,  iirst 
Iieriod,  or-tirst  attackof  a  disease. 

ARCHED,  7*flr«.  cnx)ked,  or  bent  in  the  form  of  an  arch. 

A'RCHER,  s.  [»! •(•//«■»•,  Fr.lone  who  shoots  witii  a  bow ;  or 
«ne'wJio  uses  a  bow  in  battle. 

A'RCHEHY,  s.  the  art  or  exercise  of  shooting  with  a  bow. 
-The  art  «f  an  archer. 

A'RCHES-COl'RT,  s.  [so  called  from  Row-church,  in 
' J-ondon,  where  it  was  kept ;  w  hich  likewise  received  its 
name  from  its  top  beiny  raised  upon  pillars,  built  bmv  or 
tirchwist'l  the  chief  and  most  ancient  consistory  or  court  of 
thearchOlthopof  Canterbun.fiir  dcbatinjf  spiritual  causes. 
The^.judeeof  the  court  is  called  the  dean  of  the  arches. 

ARCHETYPE,  {arhli/pe)  s.  [archetifpum,  Lat.]  the  origi- 
nal model  or  pattern  of  any  thin';. 

A'RCHETYPAL,(n>-**/y/m/)  «. Original;  that  has  some- 
thinjf  wlii<;h  may  serve  as  a  pattern  to  copy  fiom. 

ARCHjE'US,  (flr/;i;!(«) «.  a  word  used  by  Paracelsus  and 
other  chemists  to  express  a  principle  of  motion,  tlie  cause 
of  all  the  visible  changes  and  operations  of  bodies. 

ARCHIDIA'CONAL,  (mliidideoual)  a.  [from  archidiaco- 
nus,  Lat.  Uthat  behmss,  or  relates  to  an  archdeacon. 

ARCHIPELA(iO,  s.  in  geography,  a  general  term,  im- 
plying a  sea  interrupted  by  a  grcatnumbor  of  islands ;  more 
particularly  fjic  J-lgean  sea. 

ARCHIEPI'SCOPAL,  (arhiepUropal)  a.  [from  arthiepisca- 
piit,  Lat]  tliat  belongs  to,  or  is  exercised  by  an  arch- 
Disbop. 

AllCHIL,  s.  a  white  m<is8  which  grows  on  the  rocks  on 
many  parts  of  the  Archiv>elago,  and  in  the  Canary  and  Cape 
de  Verd  islands,  and  is  used  in  <lying. 

A'RCHITKCT,  {drkitrrt)  s.  [nrrliitertiis,  I^t.]  a  person 
skilled  in  building;  who  draws  i>lans  and  designs,  conducts 
the  work,  and  directs  the  aititicers  in  carrying  it  on. 

ARCHITECTIVE,  {arkitcctiie)  a.  that  relates  to  building 
or  architecture. 

ARCHITECTONIC,  (nrhUcctiuic)  a.  [Gr.]  that  has  the 
skill  and  power  of  an  architect. 

Architecture;  {arhtcHure)  $.  [archUeehoy,  Lat.] 
theart  of  building;  divided  hito  three  branches,  civil,  mili- 
tary, or  naval.  The  Cicil  consists  in  erecting  habilations 
for  men,  or  temples  for  worship.  The  Military  consists  in 
strengthening  and  fortifying  places,  named  fortification. 
Naval  architect  lire  is  that  which  teaches  the  construction  of 
ships  or  vessels  floating  on  the  water,  and  is  named  ship- 
building. 

A'RCHITRAVE,  (arkitmve)  t.  [from  nrc/ie  the  beginning, 
Gr.  and  trabs  a  beam,  Lat.]  in  arcnitecture,  the  lowest  mem- 
ber of  the  entablature,  which  lies  inmicdiately  upon  the 
capital.  In  timber-building,  it  is  styled  the  reason-piece, 
or  master-beam.  In  chimnies,  the  m'autlc-piece  ;  ana  over 
jambs  of  doors  or  w  indows,  tiie  hypcrtl4yron. 

A'RCHIVES,  {arkivz)  s.  [arrhiua,  Lat.]  tlic  places  where- 
in records  or  ancient  maimscripts  arc  preserved.  Figura- 
tively, the  records  and  manuscripts  themselves. 

A'kCHON,  {arkon)  s.  [Gr.]  iu  anti<iuity,  the  chief  magis- 
trate of  Athens. 


ARCII-TRE'ASURER,  s.  formerly  a  great  officer  of  the 
German  empire. 

A'RCHVVISE,  ad.  in  the  shape  or  form  ofanarcli. 

A'RCnC,  a.  [mktikos,  (ir.J  northern ;  lying  jmder,  or 
near  the  north  star.  Arctic  t'irclc,  a  lesser  circle  of  the 
sphere,  parallel  to  the  efiuinoctial,  and  66  deg.  32.  min,  dis- 
tant  from  it  towards  the  north  pole.  Arctic  Pnle,  fiie 
northern  pnle  of  the  world,  both  of  the  heavens  and  the 
earth  ;  so  named  of  Arctos^  or  Bear  a  cluster  or  constelia- 
tion  of  stars  near  it. 

ARCTU'RUS,  s.  in  astronomy,  one  of  the  fixed  stars  in 
the  constellation  of  i7oii<c,s.  It  is  mentioned  in  Job  ix.  9. 
It  is  above  the  horizon  of  London  15h.  60m.  62s.  out  of  every 
23h.r,6ni.4s. 

A'RCUATE,  n.  [arcNatut,  Lat.]  bent  in  the  form  of  an  arch. 

AUCUATION,  i.  [from  arcuo,  Lat.]  the  act  of  bemliHjj 
any  thing  ;  the  state  of  being  bent.  In  surifery,  a  bending 
of  the  bones,  which  appeal's  in  the  ease  of  Uie  rickets ;  the 
protuberance  of  the  foreparts  of  the  body,  with  the  beading 
of  the  bones  oft  he  sternum. 

A'llDENCY,  s.  applied  to  the  aftections,  warmth  ;  ap* 
plied  to  study,  activity. 

A'RDENT,  n.  [mdciis,  Lat.]  applied  to  the  qualities  sf 
body,  hot,  burning,  inflaming;  applied  to  those  of  the  mind, 
fierce,  vehement,  violent,  \)assionatc,  inflamed. 
A'RDENTLY,  ad.  warmly,  eagerly,  passionately. 

A'RDGLASS,  now  a  decayed,  butonceaprincip.il  town 
of  Down,  in  Ulster.  Here  is  a  long  range  of  bnihlinjjs,  in 
the  castle  style,  called  by  the  inhabitants,  the  NewAV<»rks, 
though  they  have  no  tradition  of  its  design  or  use.  Here 
are  also  the  remains  of  several  other  castles,  towers,  ami 
gates ;  and  within  the  N.  E.  point  of  Ardglass  harbour,  iu 
a  very  curious  natural  cave,  with  a  large  entrance  on  the 
shore.     It  is  7  miles  N.  E.  of  Down  Patrick. 

A'RDMEANAGH,  a  territoi-y  of  Ross-shire. 

A'RDOR,  s.  [ardoi;  Lat.]^heat,  applied  to  the  quality  of 
body  ;  warmth,  violence  of  aftection,  applied  to  the  mind. 

ARDUOUS,  a.  [ardiws,  Lat.]  applied  to  what  is  both 
lofty  and  ditWcult  to  ascend.  Figuratively,  something  which 
is  both  important,  sublime,  and  difficult  to  comprehend. 

ARE,  the  tliiril  person  plural  of  the  verb  am,  used  when 
we  speak  of  t«o  or  more  persons. 

A'R11\,  s.  [Lat.]  the  surface  contained  between  any  lines 
or  limits.  Any  surface,  such  as  the  floor  of  a  nxmi,  tlie  va- 
cant part  or  stage  of  an  amphitheatre.  In  geometry,  the 
suace  contained  within  the  lines  bounding  it,  reckoned  in 
tile  square  partof  anv  measure. 

AREFA'CTION,  s.  [from  arrfacio,  Lat.]  the  act  of  making 
drv,  ortlie  state  of  drying. 

ARENA'CEOUS,  a.  [arcnacetif,  Lat.]  composed  of  sand; 
sand  v. 

ARENATION,  t.  [from  arena,  Lat.]  in  medicine,  a  diy 
bath,  wherein  the  patient  sits  with  his  feet  upon  hot  sand, 
and  has  it  cast  upon  different  parts  of  his  body. 

ARENO'SE,  o.  [arenosHs,  Lat.]  sandy  or  abounding  with 
sand. 

ARE'NULOUS,  a.  [from  arunela,  Lat.]  consisting  of  small 
sand. 

AREOLA,  s.  [Lat.]  in  anatomy,  the  coloured  circle  sur- 
rounding the  nipple. 

AREO'PAtiUS,  s.  a  .sovereign  tribunal  at  Athens,  famous 
for  the  justice  ami  impartiality  of  its  decrees,  to  which  the 
gods  themselves  are  said  to  have  submitted  theirdiHerenccs. 
Authors  aie  divided  as  to  the  reason  and  origin  of  this  name ; 
nor  are  they  more  agreed  about  the  numt)er  of  judges  tliat 
sat  in  it ;  some  reckon  thirty-one,  others  fifty-one,  and  others 
five  hundred.  In  short,  their  number  seems  not  to  have  bees 
fixed,  but  to  have  been  more  or  less  in  different  years.  At 
first,  this  tribunal  consisted  only  of  nine  persons,  who  had 
undischarged  the  office  of  archous,  had  acquitted  themselves 
with  honour  in  that  trust,  and  had  likewise  given  an  account 
of  their  administration  before  the  l^gistir,  and  undergone  a 
rigorous  examination.  Their  salary  was  equal,  and  paid  out 
of  the  public  treasury  ;  they  had  three  oboli,  that  is,  three 
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fhtif  pence  for  eadi  cause.  Tlie  Areopasilcs  were  Judfjps 
for  life.  Tlicy  alwiiys  sat  injiulKinont.'iii  llie  open  air,  aiui 
ill  tlie  niglit  time,  tliat  tlieir  minds  might  be  the  more  pre- 
sent and  atleiitivo,  and  that  no  object  of  pity  or  aversion 
inislit  make  any  impression  upon  them ;  and  all  the  pleadinjfs 
Irefore  them  were  in  tiie  simplest  and  most  naked  terms.  At 
first,  thev  look  cojjnizantc  of  criminal  causes  only;  but  in 
course  of  time  their  jurisdiction  became  of  ;;reat  extent. 

AREOTICS,  s.  [(tomaraiotikos,  rarefj  ins,  Gr.J  metlicines 
that  open  tiie  poirs. 

AREQUn'A,  a  popiilous  city  of  Peru,  seated  near  a 
tircadfiil  volcano,  290  nines  from  Lima. 

A'RGAL,  or  A'RGOL,  s.  the  hard  iees  sticking  to  the 
sides  of  wine  vessels,  called  Tartar. 
■    A  RGA'LI,  a  species  of  sheep,  wliicli  lives  wild  in  Siberia. 

A'ROliNT,  a.  [from  urgmiinn,  Lat.]  that  resembles  silver  ; 
silvered.  In  heraldry,  the  while  colour  in  the  arms  of 
gentry,  expressed  by  engravers  by  a  total  omission  of  lines 
in  asiiield. 

A'RGLL,  s.  [aririlla,  Lat.]  the  white  earth  used  by  the 
potters  iu  niakni":  their  white  ware. 

ARGl  LLA'CEOUS,  «.  largillmeM,  Lat.J  of  ttie  nature 
of  potter's  clay. 

ARGI'LLOUS,  <i.  [aigiUosiis,  Lat.]  consisting  of  clay;  of 
the  nature  of  clay. 

.  A'RGO,  navis,  or  the  ship,  in  astronomy,  a  large  constel- 
lation iu  tlie  southern  hemisplieie. 

A'R()OSY,  *.  [from  Argn,  the  name  of  Jason's  shifj]  a 
large  vosel  for  merchandise. 

To  A'KCilJli,  B.  n.  [argiui,  Lat.]  to  evince  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  any  tiling'  by  proofs.  Figuratively,  to  persuade ; 
to  bring  reasoui /iu-  or  against ;  to  plead,  to  handle;  to 
debate.  '•  . 

ATiGIJER.  *.  one  who  makes  use  of  reason  in  order  to 
evince  any  truth,  or  raise  conviction  in  the  mind  of  another ; 
areasoner;  adispiiter. 

A'RGIJM.ENT,  *.  [ai*-unientum,  Lat.]  a  reason  brought 
to  prove  or  disprove  any  thing  ;  the  subject  of  any  dis- 
course or  writing  ;  a  concise  view  of  the  heads  of  any  dis- 
course. Iu  law,  a  cause ;  debate  or  suit ;  a  controversy. 
la  astronomy,  an  arch  by  which  we  seek  another  unknown 
arch,  proportional  to  the  first. 

.ARGUM-E'NTAL,  o.  that  is  farmed  upon  the  deductions 
of  reason  ;  belougiug  to  argument ;  reasoning 

ARGUMENTATION,*,  the  evincing  the  truth  or  false- 
hood of  any  proposition  by  reasoning ;  the  act  or  eft'ect  of 
reasoniBff. 

ARGUME'NTATIVE,  a.  consisting  of  argumentj  or  the 
deduction  of  reason  ;  containing  reasons. 
^  ARGL''TE,  a.  [ar^iiiiis,L-At.]  witty,  sharp,  subtile. 
"  ARGY'LESH4R£,  or  Inverary,  a  county  of  Scotland, 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Inverness-shire,  on  the  E.  by  the 
couirties  of  Perth  and  Dumbarton,  on  the  S.  and  W.  by  tlie 
Atlantic  ocean,  by  which  it  is  broken  into  islands  and 
peninsulas,  with  bays  and  inlets  which  atlbrd  good  harbour 
for  shipping  ;  and  the  country  is  well  watered  with  jivcrs 
and  lakes,  which  yield  abundance  of  iish.  It  is  not  quite 
KK)  miles  long,  from  the  Mull  of  Cantyre  to  its  N.  E.  extre- 
mity ;  its  breadth  is  une(jna),  about  ao-miles  were  greatest, 
and  in  some  places  1  or  2.  To  the  N.  W.  is  a  peninsukt 
dctaclred  from  the  rest  of  the  country ;  it  contains  tlw 
districts  of  Artlnamurchan,  Morven,  Sunart,  an«l  Ardgowap; 
the  two  last  remarkable  for  numerous  veins  of  lead,  which, 
however,  arc  not  very  productive.  The  peninsulas  of  Canty  re 
and  Corvall,  are  likewise  very  large.  A  great  part  of  the 
country  abounds  with  rocks,  frightful  precipices,  and  stu- 
pendous mtwutaius,  apparently  piled  one  upon  another ; 
vpt  even  in  the  higli  grounds,  the  soil,  though  little  titled 
tor  cultivation,  affords  excellent  pasture^ 

AlUA,  «.  [Ital.]- in  jnusic,  an  air,  a  song,  a  tmie,  or  « 
lasson. 

A'RIANS,  s.  in  Church  History^  a  sect  of  ancient  here- 
tics ''''*'*  denied  the  tliree  persons  in  the  Trinity  to  be  of  tlie 
iteaic  essence  >  *""!  affirmed  Christ  to  lie  a  creature  ^  that  lie 
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was  inferior  to  tlie  Fatlier  as  to  his  deity  ;  tliat  he  was  neir 
tlier  co-eternal  nor  co-equal  with  him ;  also  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  «  as  not  God,  but  a  creature  of  the  Son.  Their  leader 
Ariui,  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  ccntuiA'. 

AT^IANISM, .«.  the  principles  maintained  bv  the  Arians. 

A'RID,  a.  [atirhis,  Lat.]  dry,  parched  up,  witlicred. 

ARI'DIT^,  i.  [aridiias,  Lat.l  a  want  of  moisture,  or 
dryness.  In  divinity,  a  sbatc  of  insensibility,  or  want  of 
ardency  in  devotion. 

.  A'RIE.S,  s.  [Lat.]  ill  astronomy,  a  constellation  of  fixed 
stars,  the  first  of  llie  twelve  signs  ofthe  zodiac,  which  the 
sun  enters  about  the  21st  of  March  ;  bieroglyphically  re- 
presented br  the  ram,  beauisc  it  is  then  the  teeming  time 
for  that  kind  of  animal. 

To  ARl'ETATE,  «•.-*  [arieta,  Lat]  to  butt ;  or  to  attack 
with  tlie  head,  like  a  ram. 

ARiETATION,  $.  [bom  ■aritto,  I^t.]  the  act  of  butting 
like  a  ram ;  fh«  attacking  with  a  battering  ram 

ARIE'lTTA,  s.  [Ital.]  in  music,  a  short  air,  song,  or  tune. 

ARI'G  HT,  ad.  [rilu.  Sax.]  truly ;  justly,  or  consistent 
with  law  ;  properly,  or  in  such  a  manner  as  to  attain  tlijf 
desired  eiuf. 

ARIMA'NIUS,  the  evil  deity  of  the  Persians. 

ARIOLATION, s.  [from  hmiulus,  Lat.]  soothsaying. 

ARIOSO,  s.  [Ital.]  the  movement  of  acommoH  air,  song, 
or  tune. 

To  ARI'SE,  iarizv)  1'.  n.  [its  prct.  arose,  part,  arisoi]  to 
ascend  ;  to  move  upwards  fHiin  the  earth  ;  to  get  Bp  as 
from  sleep  ;  to  change  the  posture  from  sitting  to  standing ; 
to  come  in  view ;  to  become  visible  ;  to  come  out  of  the 
grave;  to  flow  or  proceed  from. 

ARISTOCRACY,  «..[from  ui-iXos,  best,  hateo,  to  gevern, 
Gr.]  in  polities,  aforiuof  goterumeoit,  wherein  the  supreme 
jiower  is  lodged  in  the  nobilitv. 

ARISTOCRATICAL,  a.  "that  partakes  of  aristocracy, 
or  includes  a  goveriimunt  adniiiiistercd  only  by  nobles. 

ARITIIMANCY,  s.  [from  arithmos,  a  number,  and  wian- 
teia,  divination,  Gr.]  a  sort  of  divination,  of  foretelling  things 
by  numbrrs. 

ARI'THMETIC,  *.  [from  anthmns,  niuiiber,  and- tnrtjw, 
to  measure,  Gr.]  the  science  of  mimbers ;  the  art  of  co.nipu- 
ttition.  The  fundamental  ruh-.s  or  operations  of  arithmetic, 
are  four,  namely,  addition,  substiaclri^iii,  multiplication,  and 
division;  the  practise  of  which  is  given  under  their  respec- 
tive heads.  Besides  which,  there  arc  other  rules  cf>ntrived 
for  the  facilitating  c^ompntations  «f  ail  kiiKls ;  as  v.iU  be 
seen  in  the  course  of  this  work. 

ARITHMETIC.\L,  «.  that  is  performed  by  numbers,  or 
agreeable  to  some  rule  in  arithmetic. 

ARITHME'TICALLYi  frf.  according  to  the  rules  »f 
arithmetic  ;  in  an  arithmetical  manner. 

ARITHMETreiANy*.a  master  of  the  art  of  numDeis. 

ARK,  i.  [from  «rm,  Lat.  a  chest]  a  chest,  or  coffer;  ap- 
pliwl'in  scripture  to  tlie  vehicle  iu  which  Mi.»se&  was  ex- 
posed to  the  Nile ;  the  chest  wherein  the  two  tables  of  tlie 
covenant,  the  ^pot  of  manna,  and  Aaron's  rod,  were  kept; 
but  more  particularly  the  vessel  built  by  Noah,  to  preserve 
himself,  ftunify-,  and  the  whole  race  of  terrestrial  and  aerial 
animals,  from  the  Hood. 

A'RKLOW,  a  neat  maikct  town,  and  sea-port  of  the 
coiiuty  of  Wicklow,  in  Ireland,  with  a  harbour  for  small 
vessels.v.  It  is  13  miles  S.  of  Wicklow,  and  26  of  Dublin. 

ARLES,  a  large,  handsome  and  ancient  city,  in  the 
dept.  of'the  mouths  of  the  Rhone.  The  adjacent  country 
is  very  pleasant,  and  produces  good  wine, manna,  oil,  fruits, 
and  vermilion,  and  the  air  is  excellent,  yet  the  city  is  not 
populous.  Constantine,  the  Roman  emperor,  took  great 
delight  in  this  place,  and  made  it  the  seat  of  the  prnpiie  in 
Cijiul ;  and  here  are  some  remains- of  their  miti<|uities,  of 
which  the  amphitheatre  and  obcUsk  are  most  remarkable. 
It  is  seated  on  the  Rhone,  12  miles  S.  E.  of  Nisnics,  3.0  N. 
\V.  of  Marseilles,  and  430  S.  by  E,;  of  Paris.  Lat.  4:!.  41.  N- 
Ion.  4. 43,  E. 

ARM,  i.  \ttu-m,  Sax.]  a  limb  of  the  human  body,  rcaciiiii£ 
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from  tlie  sliouMer  tf>  tlie  lianrl.  Anatomists  divide  the  arm 
into  Avo  parts,  calling  oiilv  that  part  thr  arm  which  is  in- 
<-Inr-rfrxl  between  the  sllouldcr  ana  the  elbow;  the  rest, from 
tJie  elbow  to  t!ic  wrist,  being  tnken  into  tlie  greater  hand, 
is  railed  tlie  tore-arm.  The  arm,  in  this  acceptation,  has 
only  one  large  bone,  called  the  o.t  humeri,  or  the  shoutdcr- 
boiie.  The  oflier  part  consists  of  two  bones,  namely,  the 
radius  and  cubitus,  or  tiha.  In  geography,  it  denotes  a  branch 
of  the  sea,  or  a  river.  It  is  also  figuratively  tised  for  power ; 
as,  the  secular  arm.  Likewise,  for  a  large  branch  or  bough 
of  a  tree. 

To  AU^I,  V.  a.  [armn,  Lat.]  to  furnish  with  weapons;  to 
cap,  case,  or  cover  with  metal,  applied  to  the  loadstone,  or 
tlie  shoes  of  a  horse. 

To  A'KM,  V.  71.  to  hike  arms ;  to  be  provided  against  any 
attack,  either  of  an  enemy,  or  casualty. 

ARMA'D.A,  f.  [Span.j  a  fleet  of  men  of  war,  applied  by 
way  of  eminence  to  that  great  one  titted  out  by  the  Spa- 
niards, with  an  intention  to  conquer  this  island,  in  1588. 

ARM.^DI'LLO,  a  South  American  quadruped,  which  is 
covered  with  a  hard  shell,  and  rolls  itself  up  w  hen  attacked. 
They  are  accounted  very  delicate  food. 

A'RMAGH,  a  county  of  Ireland,  in  the  province  of  Ulster, 
which  is  fertile,  well  cultivated,  and  has  about  120,000  inha- 
bitants wlio  cany  on  a  goo<i  trade  in  linen.  Its  county 
town  of  tlie  same  name,  is  the  sec  of  an  archbishop,  who  is 
primate  of  Ireland. 

.A'RMAMENT,  J.  [ffrm(imf«<Km,  Lat.j  any  place  wherein 
arms  are  placed  :  great  provisions  ot  military  stores.  Figu- 
ralivelv,  an  army,  but  most  commonly  applied  to  a  fleet  of 
Hii'uofwar. 

A'RMAN,  J.  a  confection  for  restoring  appetite  to  horses. 

ATIMATIJRK,  i.  fn»-moe«in,  Lat.]  a  military  d;ess  to  de- 
fend the  body  from  the  attack  of  an  enemy  in  batile  ;  any 
tiling  to  defend  the  body  from  external  injuries. 

A'RMED,  n.  in  heraldry,  applied  to  t>easts  and  birds  of 
prey,  when  their  teeth,  horns,  feet,  beak,  talons,  or  tusks, 
iVc.  are  ofa  difierent  colour. 

ARME'NIA,  a  large  country  of  Asia,  bounded  on  the  W. 
by  the  river  Kuplirates,  on  the  S.  by  Diarbeker,  Curdistan, 
and  Adirbiian,  on  the  E.  by  Shirvan,  and  on  the  N.  |by 
Georgia.  It  was  once  governed  by  its  own  kings:  but  the 
Turks  and  Persians  at  present  possess  it  between  them. 
The  iuliabitants  are  much  attached  to  commerce,  and  un- 
dertake long  journcAs  to  carry  it  on.  They  profess  Christi- 
anity, but  are  charged  with  being  Eutychians.  They  have 
patriarchs,  archbislions,  bishops  doctors,  preachers,  and 
monks.     Erzerum  is  the  capital, 

ARME'NIAN,  (IJoi.k)  s.  a  fatty  medicinal  kind  of  earth, 
of  a  pale  reddish  colour,  which  takes  it  name  from  the  coun- 
try of  Ajnieuia. 

ARMENIAN,  (Stone)  *.  a  mineral  stime  or  earth  of  a 
blue  colour,  spotteil  %vith  green,  ))lack,  and  yellow;  an- 
ciently brought  onlv  from  Armenia,  but  now  found  in  Ger- 
inanv  and  tbeTvrol. 

A'HMHOLE,  or  ARMPIT,*,  the  cavitv  under  the  shoul- 
der. 

A'RMIGER,  s.  [Lat.l  an  esquire;  one  that  bears  arms. 

ARMl'LLARY,  a.  [from  »)7mi7/«,  Lat.]  something  that  is 
circular,  in  allusion  to  the  surrounding  of  a  bracelet.  Ar. 
miliary  sphm-e,  is  compojed  of  several  brass  circles,  which 
represent  those  of  tl)<^  horizon,  meridian,  ecliptic,  &c. 
drawn  oh  the  globe. 

A'RMINGS,  «.  [plurat]  in  a  ship,  are  white  or  red  cloths 
hung  fore  an<l  aft  on  the  outside  ofa  ship ;  those  on  the  tups 
are  Darned  top-amitugi. 

ARMI'NIANS,  [.roni  Arminiiis]  the  follwvers  ot  Armi- 
nius,  a  tiimous  minister  at  Amsterdam;  who,  in  the  16th 
century,  separated  from  the  ealvinists,  holding  that  predes- 
tination was  not  aliMilute,  but  conditional ;  that  Christ  has 
not  only  redeemed  all,  but  that  there  is  an  universal  grace 
given  to  all  mankind  ;  that  grace  is  not  an  irresistible  prin- 
ciple ;  that  man  is  a  free  agent,  always  at  liberty  to  ol)ev 
.all  the  motions  of  the  lioly  Ghost,  or  resist  them ;  that  with 
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respect  to  perseverance,  a  man  may,  after  jastification  fall 
into  new  crimes. 

ARMl'POTENCE,  s.  [m-nia  and  potentia,  Lat.]  power,  or 
powerfuhiess  in  war. 

ARMI'POTENT,  a.  [armipoteru,  Lat.]  powerful,  or  strong 
in  the  tield,  in  arms,  or  at  war. 

A'RMISTICE,  *.  [armistitiian,  Lat.]  a  short  tniee  orecsga- 
Uon  from  arms  tor  a  short  lime. 

A'RMLET,  s.  a  small  arm  of  the  sea.  Figuratively,  a 
fcraeel'et,  or  some  ornament  worn  on  the  arm. 

ARMO'NIAC,  s.  [erroneously  so  written  from  Ammo- 
niac J    See  Ammo-NIac  • 

ARMO'NICA,  s.  an  instrument  of  music  constructed  witfc 
drinking-glasses ;  invented  by  the  late  Dr.  Franklin. 

ARM(fRlAL,a.[armoj-ial,  Fr.]  that  belongs  to  the  coat 
or  escutcheon  ofa  family. 

A'RMORIST, «.  a  person  skilled  in  hei-aldry. 

ARMOUR,  s.  [at-mure,  Fr.]  a  coyer  for  the  body,  to  de- 
fend it  from  the  instruments  of  war,  like  a  harness. 

ARMOUR-BEARER,  *.  he  that  carries  the  arms  of  ano- 
ther. 

A'RMOURER,  t.  [arf.-.orier,  Fr.]  one  who  makes,  forges, 
or  sells  armour;  one  who  dresses  another  in  arwoiir. 

A'RMOURY,  *.  [armoirr,  Fr.J  a  place  where  arms  are 
kept.     Figuratively,  arms. 

ARMS,  *.  not  used  in  the  singular ;  [arma,  Lat.j  all  kind* 
of  weapons,  whether  offensive  or  defensive.  Figuratively, 
a  state  of  hostdity  between  two  nations ;  war.  In  heraldry, 
the  badges  of  distinction,  escutcheons,  or  other  marks  o^T 
hono-ir,  given  by  sovereigns,  and  borne  on  banners,  shields, 
or  coats. 

A'RMY,  t.  [amice,  Fr.]  a  collection  of  men  armed,  com- 
manded by  tlieir  proper  officers.  Figuratively,  a  great 
Bum  ber. 

ARNEE',  s.  an  Indian  animal  of  the  ox  kind,  reported  t* 
have  very  larnc  bonis. 

ARO'iSiA,  in  clicmistiy,  the  odour  which  arbes  from  cer- 
tain vegetables,  or  their  infusions. 

AROMATIC,  or  AROMATICAL,  a.ffroni  artmta.  Lat,] 
spicv  ;  fragrant ;  strong-scented,  or  smelling  like  S'piees. 

AkOMA'TK;S,  s.  [not  used  in  the  singular]  spices,  or 
any  strong-scenttd,  fragrant,  or  high-tasted  body. 

To  AROM  AIVZE,  v.  a.  [from  aroma,  Lat.l  to  mix  or  scent 
with  spices.  Figuratively,  to  make  any  thing  agreeable, 
which  in  its  own  nature  would  l>e  loathsome. 

AROU'ND,  ad.  [a  la  ronde,  Fr.J  in  a  circle  :  in  a  circular 
manner;  on  all  sides.  Used  as  a  preposition,  encircling; 
encompassing ;  round  about 

ToAROU'SE,  (aroUze)  v.  a.  [arisen.  Sax.]  to  wake  from 
sleep ;  to  excite  an  indolent  person  to  actiou  ;  lo  raise  up 
to  stimulate. 

ARPEtJGIO, .«.  [Ital.]  in  music,  the  making  the  notes 
of  a  chord  to  be  heard  distinctly  one  after  another,  by  a 
purling  or  rolling  of  the  hand  on  stringed  instruments,  be- 
ginning at  tlio  lowest  note,  and  rising  gradually  upwards. 

A'RPENT,  s.  an  acre  or  furlong  of  ground.  'I'he  ar^t 
of  France  is  100  perches  souare,  but  some  account  it  but 
half  an  acre. 

A'RQUEBUSE,  ».  a  large  Iiand-gun.somewliat  bigger  than 
our  musket,  and  called  bv  some  a  caliver. 

A'RQUEBUSIER,  s.  one  who  carnes,  or  makes  use  of, 
an  arqnebuse. 

A'RRACH,  O'RRACH,  or  O'RRAGE,  i.  one  of  the 
quickest  plants  both  in  growing  and  running  to  seed.  Its 
leaves  are  very  good  in  pottage. 

ARRACK,  J.  Sec  Abac. 

ARR  AGON,  a  province  in  the  N.  of  Spain.  Tl««  air  is 
pure  and  wholesome,  and  the  country  near  the  river  is  fer- 
tile  in  corn,  wine,  flax,  and  fruit;  but  in  general,  it  is  dry, 
sandy,  nioutitainoiis,  and  stony.  It  produces  sufiioa,  and 
there  are  mines  of  salt.    Saragossa  is  the  capital. 

To  ARRAI'GN,  {anain)  v.  a  [orra«»«-,  l'r._l  i«i  law,  to 
set  a  thing  in  order,  or  tit  it  for  a  iriaL  Applied  to  \vr'iiin> 
to  indict ;  to  accuse  ;  to  cliarge  with  crimes. 
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ARRVI GKMI'NT,  (arrainment)  :  thf  act  of  trying  a 
person  upon  aiiiiuiictiuciit,  atcusalion,  or  cliHrgp. 

A'RRAN,  a  rockv  and  mountainous  island  of  Scotland, 
in  the  Frith  of  Cly"de,  to  tire  SW.  of  the  island  of  Bute  ; 
about  23  miles  lun^,  und  12  broad.  It  abounds  with  cuttle, 
sheep,  goats,  and  fowl,  and  agriculture  here  is  somewhat 
advancing.  The  streams  are  .stored  with  tish,  especially 
salmon.  Tlio  climate  is  cold,  but  healthful ;  and  mvalids 
annually  resort  thither  to  drink  the  whey  of  goat's  milk. 
Among  the  rocks  are  found  iron  or;*,  spar,  and  a  great  va- 
riety of  beautiful  pebbles,  susceptible  of  polish^  On  the 
coast  are  many  spacious  and  wonaerful  caverns,  which  used 
to  aiford  shelter  to  smnuf^jleis ;  one  of  these  occasionally 
serves  tlie  inhabitants  to  hold  a  religious  meeting  in.  They 
■were  once  the  retreats,  perhaps  the  habitations  of  ancient 
heroes.  Tradition,  in  these  parts,  stiU  preserves  the  me- 
mory ofFingal ;  and  Robert  Bruee  took  refuge  in  this  is- 
land in  the  times  of  his  greatest  distress.  Lat.  65.  40.  N. 
Ion.  6.  10.  W. 

To  ARRA'NGE,  v.  a.  [arraiigsr,  Fr.l  to  dispose  or  put 
in  order,  including  the  secondary  idea  of  art  or  skill. 

ARUA'N(>EMENT,  f.  the  act  of  putting  or  placing  things 
into  order,  including  the  idea  of  skill  or  judgment. 

-A'URANT,  a.  letrant,  Fr.]  notorious,  infamous. 

A'RRANTLY,  ad.  in  a  notorious,  infamous,  or  shameful 
manner. 

AURAS,  tbc  richest  sort  .of  tapestry,  so  called  from  Ar- 
ras, formerly  the  capital  of  Artois,  a  province  in  Uie  Ne- 
therlands. 

AKR.A'Y,  s.  the  order  in  which  an  army  is  drawn  up  to 
give  battle  ;  dress,  or  external  ornaments. 

To  ARRA'Y,  v.  a.  [nfToi/er,  Fr.]  in  military  affairs,  to 
place  an  army  in  proper  order  to  engage.  To  deck,  eia- 
bellish,  or  adorn  with  dress. 

ARR  A'VERS,  *.  officers  that  had  the  care  of  soldiers,  and 
saw  that  flicv  were  properly  accoutred. 

ARRE'AR,  (arreir)  s.[arriere,  Fr.]  that  which  remains 
unpaid.  .Applied  to  rent,  it  signifies  that  which  has  been 
due  some  time,  and  is  not  discharged. 

ARRE'ST,  s.  [from  anester,  Fr.]  in  law,  the  seizing  or 
apprehending  a  man,  thereby  depriving  him  of  his  liberty 
by  legal  process,  either  for  debt  or  any  offence  against  the 
law  ;  a  stopping  or  restraint  from  proceeding  in  an  undcr- 
takiug.  In  horsemanship,  &c.  a  mangey  humour  between 
the  ham  and  pastern  of  the  hinder  legs  of  a  horse. 

To  ARRE'ST,  V.  a.  [arrester,  Fr.]  to  apprehend  bv  virtue 
of  a  writ  from  a  court  of  justice;  to  seize  any  tiling  by 
law  ;  to  seize  upon  ;  to  stop,  withhold,  or  bind  ;  to  stop  a 
bodv  in  motion. 

AllRET,  s.  [Fr.]  the  decision  of  a  sovereign  court,  or 
court  of  judicature  ;  resembling  our  act  of  parliament. 

ARRIE'RE-FIEF,  s.  [Fr.]  a  fief  dependent  on  another. 

-AURI'VAL,  s.  the  com-ing  to  any  place,  either  by  sea  or 
land.     Figuratively,  the  attainment  of  any  design. 

ARRl'VANCE,  s.  company  expected  to  come. 

To  ARRI'VE,  V.  n.  [arriter,  Fr.]  to  come  to  any  place 
by  water  or  land.    Figuratively,  to  attain  or  come  to. 

ARROGANCE,  or  A'RROCf ANCY,  s.  [arrcgantia,  Lat.] 
the  assuming  or  claiming  to  one's  self  more  honour  or  me- 
rit than  is  our  due. 

A'RROGAN'r,  a.  [arro)rans,  Lat.]  self-conceited,  haughty. 

A'RROGANTl.Y,  ad.  m  an  arrogant,  self-conceited,  or 
haughtv  manner. 

To  A'RROGATE,  v.  a.  [nrrog-o,  I^t.]  to  lay  «laim  to  a 
tliin-r  or  quality  which  does  not  belong  to  us. 

AllROW,  .V.  [areae.  Sax.]  a  slender  piece  of  round 
weod,  pointed,  barbed,  and  diot  out  of  a  bow  ;  distinguish- 
ed from  a  rfnif,  because  that  was  thrown  by  the  hand.  Ar- 
rmu-head,  is  the  sharp  point  of  an  arrowy  w'hich  was  Hsua|ly 
anned  w  ilh  steel.  Arrow-shaped,  in  botany,  like  the  head  of 
gj,^        an  arrow. 

W  A'RIKWHEAD,  i.  a  wator-nlant,  so  called  from  the  re- 

semblaiicwof  its  lejives  to  tlie  iiead  of  ao  arrow . 


ARSE,*.  [earM, Sax,]  tlie  buttocks  or  hind  part  of  aH 
animal. 

A'RSENAL,  s.  [nrsenale,  Lat.]  a  royal  or  publie  maga- 
zine ;  or  place  w  herein  all  warlike  stores  arc  kept  or.  forged, 

ARSE'NIATE-,  a  salt  formed  by  the  combination  of  aay 
base  with  the  acid  of  arsenic. 

ARSE'Nl  ATED,  a.  combined  with  the  acid  of  arsenic. 

A'RSENIC,  s.  [arscnikon,  Gr.]  a  metallic  substance  which 
gives  whiteness  to  metals  by  infusion,  but  destroys  their 
malleability.  It  is  exceedingly  corrosive,  and  a  very  strong 
poison.    It  is  principally  imported  from  Saxony. 

ARSE'NICAL,  a.  consisting,  or  having  the  properties  of 
arsenic. 

ARSETSIOUS,  belonging  to  arsenic. 

A'RSESMART,  *.  a  plant,  called  also  lakeweed,  asit 
water-pepper. 

A'R!>ON,  *.  in  law,  the  malicious  or  wilful  burning  of  the 
house  of  another  man :  it  is  felony  at  common  law. 

ART,  s.  [art,  Fr.  ars,  Lat.l  an  abstract  or  metaphysical 
terra,  implying  a  collection  of  certain  rules  from  observation 
and  experience,  by  which  any  thing  may  be  performed,  or 
any  end  obtained  ;  distinguished  from  science  by  its  object- 
Ifthe  object  be  attained  by  the  application  of  rules,  orVe-^ 
quire  practice,  then  it  is  an  art;  but  if  conbcmplated  only' 
with  respect  to*  its  ditlerent  appearances,  the  toUectien  of 
observations  relative  thereto  is  a  scimce.  A  trade  ;  cun- 
ning; artfulness;  spet -ilation.  We  have  likewise  the  divi- 
sion of  arts  into  liberal  and  mechanic.  The  liberal  arts  are 
those  which  consist  in  the  application  or  exercise  of  the 
mind  ;  the  mechanic,  those  which  consist  in  the  exercise  of 
the  bodv,  or  hahd,  and  make  use  of  machines  to  attain 
their  ends. 

ARTERIAL,  a.  that  belongs  to,  or  is  coniained  in,  au 
arterv. 

ARTERIOTOMY,  s.  [from  arteria  an  artery,  and  temnt 
to  cut,  Gr.]  in  sur"[ciT,  the  opening  an  artery  with  a  lancet 
in  order  to  draw  blood.  It  is  a  very  dangerous  operatiou. 
and  seldom  performed. 

A'RTERY,  s.  [arteria,  Lat.J  in  anatomv,  a  memoraiicous, 
elastic,  conical  tube,  internally  smootn,  without  valves, 
which  decreases  in  its  dimension  in  proportion  to  the  nuip- 
berof  its  branches,  destined  to  receive  the  blood  from  Uie 
heart,  and  distribute  it  to  the  lungs  and  other  parts  of  the 
body;  that  which  has  its  origin  from  the  right  yentricleof 
the  heart  is  called  the  pulmonary  arteiy,  and  that  wliicii 
rises  from  the  left,  the  aorta. 

A'RTFUL,  a.  performed  according  to  the  tules  of  ut; 
including  the  idea  of  skill,  judgment,  or  wisdom. 

A'RTFULLY,  ad.  in  sucn  a  manner  as  shews  a  deal  of 
cunning  or  skill. 

A'lrrFULN  F.SS,  J.  the  quality  of  performuig  any  tiling 
with  skill,  or  the  attaining  an  en({  bv  cuiininjf. 

ARTHRITIC,  or  ARTHRITICAL,  a.  [Gr.]  gouty,  or 
occasioned  bv  the  gout;  that  has  something  like  joints. 

ARTHRITIS,  s.  [Gr.]  in  physic,  a  disease  which  affectr' 
the  joints;  the  fjout. 

ARTHUR,  kiiiff  of  the  Britons,  according  to  Rapin,  waiT 
born  in  Cornwall,  462,  or  46:3  ;  mounted  the  throne  of 
Danmouiumj  4«7,  after  his  father  Gorlous,  at  15  years  of 
age;  was  created  fpatrician  by  Ambrosias,  476;  elected 
monarch  of  Britain,  508 ;  assumed  the  imperial  purple,  .^28 ; 
and  was  movtally  wounded  in  a  battle,  642;  during  which 
Modred  and  heliappening  to  meet,  rushed  upon  one  an'»- 
tlier  so  furiously,  that  notliing  but  deatli  couW  part  them. 
IModred  was  slain  on  the  spot,  and  Arthur,  mortally  wound' 
ed,  was  carried  to  Glastonbury,  where  lie  died  aged  9* 
years,  76  of  wliicli  he  spent  in  the  exercise  of  arms  ;  for' 
though  he  had  reigned  about  34  years,  yet  before  he  cam« 
to  the  crown  he  had  long  commanded  "the  British  arniie« 
under  Ambrosins.  Arthur  was  undoubtedly  a  great  gene.- 
ral.  It  is  a  pity  his  actions  have  served  for  a  foundation  t» 
numberless  fables,  thougli  worthy  of  being  recorded  bv  fi*r 
tircutest  and  most  able  pen.    He  is  said  to  have  insUmf^l 
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file  order  of  tlic  knijjhts  of  the  round  table,  so  famoiK  in 
romances.  Some  creditable  Jiistorians  assert,  tliat  kin» 
Henry  the  11.  being  at  reinbroke,  and  hcarine  a  Welsh  «ara 
singiii,!,'  to  his  liarn  the  storv  of  Arthur,  coitcTudin<;  with  his 
dc'dth  and  burial  in  the  church-yard  of  Glastonliury,  be- 
tween two  pyraini<!s ;  the  kiiijj  ordered  inquiry  to  be  made, 
and  the  body  dug  up ;  at  the  <Iepth  of  7  feet  a  great  stone 
was  found,  on  which  was  fixed  a  leaden  cross,  with  this  in- 
scription on  the  inside:  'Ilic  jacet  sepultus  incl^tus  rex 
Arturius  in  insula  Avolonia :'  i.  e.  '  Here  lielh  the  famous 
king  Arthur,  buried  in  the  isle  of  Avaiou.'  Dig{,'ing  lower, 
they  found  the  kiu'j's  body  in  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  his  beauti- 
ful queen  lyinj;  by  him,  witli  long  tlowin{{  hair,  iu  colour 
brigiit  as  gold,  which,  however,  s^uik  into  dust  when  touched. 
The  king's  bones  were  very  large,  and  tO  wounds,  at  least,  in 
his  skull,  all  cicaltized,  except  that  of  which  lie  is  supposed 
to  haNe  died.  This  was  discovered,  118!),  according  to 
Giraldus  Canihrensi";,  wIkj  says  he  saw  and  examined  them : 
Camden's  Britnn.  til.  Sumrrseislui-e. 
■  ARTICHOKE,  s.  a  plant  much  like  the  thistle,  but  with 
large  scaly  heads,  shaped  like  the  cone  of  a  pine  tree.  The 
Jerusalem  artichoke  is  an  agrcably  taste<l  root,  now  little 
cultivated. 

ARTICLE,  s.  [ariiciihi.f,  Lat.J  in  English  .there  are  but 
two  articles,  a  and  the ;  a  becomes  an  before  a  vowel,  y  and  w 
excepted,  or  a  silent  h.  A  is  used  in  a  vague  sense  to  point 
out  one  single  thing  of  the  kind,  in  (ilher  respects  indeter- 
minate ;  «/i«  determines  what  particular  thing  is  meant.  A 
substantive  without  any  article  to  limit  it,  is  taken  in  its 
y/idest  sense  ;  thus  man  wieans  all  nr,inkind.  A  man  means 
some  one  or  other  of  that  kind,  indefinitely  ;  the  vian  means 
definitely,  that  particular  nian  who  is  spoken  of:  the  fornu?r 
therefore  is  called  the  Indefinite,  the  latter  the  Definite 
Article,  It  is  the  nature  of  both  tliearticles  todetennine  or 
limit  the  thing  spoken  of :  a  determines  it  to  be  one  single 
thing  of  the  kind,  leaving  it  still  uncertain  which  ;  the  de- 
termines which  it  is,  or,  if  many,  which  Ihey  are.  Tlie  first 
therefore  can  only  be  .joined  to  substantives  in  the  singular 
number ;  the  last  may  ue  also  joined  to  plurals.  There  is  a 
remarkable  exception  in  this  rule  in  the  use  of  the  adjectives 
few  and  mami,  fthe  latter  chiefly  with  the  word  icreat  before 
it.)  which,  tnough  joined  w  ith  plural  substantives,  yet  admit 
of  the  singular  article  a  :  as,  a  few  men,  a  s;reut.7nan>j  men  ; 
the  reason  of  it  is  manifest  from  the  effect  which  the  article 
bag  in  these  phrases  ;  it  means  a  small  or  great  inuidjer  col- 
lectively taken ;  and  therefore  gives  the  idea  of  a  Whole, 
that  is,  of  Unity.  Thus  likewise  «  hundred,  a  thonsnnd,  is 
one  whole  number,  an  aggregate  of  many  collectively  taken  ; 
and  therefore  still  retains  the  article  a,  though  joined  as  aji 
adjective  to  a  plural  substantive  :  as,  a  hundred  years.  The 
«lefjnite  article  the  is  sometimes  applied  to  adverbs  in  the 
comparative  and  superlative  degree,  and  its  efl'ect  is  to  mark 
the  degree  the  more  strongly,  and  to  define  it  the  more  pre- 
cisely :  as,  "  Tlie  more  I  examine  it,  the  better  I  like  it.  I 
like  this  the  hast  of  aiiy."  In  commerce,  a  single  transac- 
tion, thing,  or  parcel,  in  an  account. 

A'RTICLES  of  the  established  church,  are  39  proposi- 
tions, of  which  all  clergymen  are  required  to  profess  their 
belief.- 

Fo  A'RTICLE,  V.  n.  to  make  conditions  or  terms  ;  to 
{Stipulate  :  to  bind  or  oblige  a  person  to  serve  another  under 
certain  conditions. 

\IlTrCULAR.  a.  [articularis,  Lat.]  in  physic,  relating  to 
a  disease  which  affects  the  joints. 

ARTrCUL.\TE,  a.  [from  articnhis,  Lat.]  in  its  primary 
sense,  apyilicd  to  bodies  which  are  joined  together,  and  may 
Ue  tent  without_l>eing  piJled  asunder.  Applied  tolhe  voice, 
it  implies,  that  its  sounds  are  distinct  ana  varied,  but  cout 
liectcd  together  so  as  to  form  words. 

To  ARITCULATE,  i'.  «.  [articnler,  Fr.]  to  .pronounce 
syllables  or  words  in  a  distinct  maimer. 

ARITCULATELY,  ad.  in  such  ajnanner  as  to  pronounce 
Ihe  syllables  of  wonls  distinctly. 

ABTJCULATION,  s.  in  unatomv,  the  jungture  of  two 
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b'oites in  such  a  manner,  that  they  may  be  bent  without  be- 
ing pulled  asunder.  Applied  to  the  voice,  the  modulations 
and  variatifuis  of  the  voice,  which'  are  so  eoBiieeted  as  to 
form  syllables  or  w'ords. 

A'RTIFICE,  s.  [artifiie,  Fr.]  an  indirect  method  of  attain- 
ing one's  end;  a  4)retence,  stratagem,  or  fraud.  SynoN, 
Cunniiiir  is  employed  in  using  means  ;  finesse  insinuates  in- 
sensibly, and  must  be  acompanied  by  penetration;  device 
surprises,  and  gives  satisfaction ;  artifice  generally  makes  use 
of  studied  dissnnulation ;  a  trick  is  commonly  looked  on  as 
a  frauil ;  and  a  stratagem  is  oftener  illicit  than  otherwise. 

ARTIFICER,  i.  a  person  employed  in  works  of  art,  or 
to  manufacture  any  commodity. 

ARTIFI'CIAL,  a.  [artificiel,  Fr.]  applied  to  something 
made  by  art,  in  opposition  to  the  prodnctions  of  nature; 
counterfeit.  A  rtificinl  lines,  are  those  which  are  drawn  upon 
a  sector,  or  scale,  to  represent  llacs  and  tangents.  Artificial 
7iunibers,  are  the  same  with  li>garitlmis. 

ARTIFI'CIALLY,  ad.  in  an  artful,  cunning,  crafty,  or 
skilfid  manner. 

AKTI'LLERY,  s.  a  plural  noun,  [artillerie,  Fr.]  the  heavy 
engines  of  war,  such  as  cannons,  bombs,  Arc. 

ARTISA'N,  (artizan)  s.  [Fr.]  properly  applied  to  those 
professors  of  trades  which  require  the  feast  exercise  of  the - 
understanding;  a  low  mechanic,  manufacturer,  or  trades- 
man. 

A'RTLST,  I.  [artiste,  Fr.l  one  who  excels  in  those  arts 
which  require  good  natural  parts  ;  or  ftiie  who  understands 
both  the  theory  and  the  practice  of  the  art  which  he  pro- 
fesses. 
A'RTLESS,  a.  without  art,  desi^jii,  craft,  or  cunning. 
A'RTLESSLY,  ad.  in  a  simple,  innocent,  and  undesigning 
manner. 

ARUNDEL,  a  town  in  Sussex,  with  the  title  of  an  earl- 
dom ;  it  has  a  good  market  on  Wednesday,  and  a  small  one 
ou  Saturday.  It  is  seated  on  the  side  of  a  hill  on  the  river 
Arun,  (over  which  it  has  a  wooden  bridge,)  where  small  ships 
may  ride.  The  ancient  castle  is  seated  on  the  summit  of  the 
bill,  and  is  said  to  be  a  mile  in  tompass.  It  is  eight  miles 
E.  of  Chichester,  and  63  S.  W.  by  S.  of  London  ;  governed 
by  a  mayor  and  burgesses,  and  sends  two  members  -to  par- 
liament ;  it  has  two  streets  paved  with  stones. 

ARU'SPICES,  *.  an  order  of  priesthood  among  the  old  . 
Romans;  soothsayers,  who  pretended,  to  forctel  things  to, 
come,  by  inspecting  the  entrails  of  beasts. 

AS,  conjunct,  [ah,  Tcut.]  referring  to  an  action  or  time, 
past,  in  the  same  manner  ;  when  it  answers  jtd  or  «<c/i,  it  i»  . 
used  for  that.  "  So  uncertain,  as  they  require  a  great  deal 
of  examination."  Bac.  In, a  particular  respect ;  as  farjas  a 
particular  relation  extends;  like,  or  of  the  same  kind.,  By 
an  ellipsis,  for  «s  if.  Referring  to  the  present  time,  itimidies 
sometliin>',done,  during  that  particular  action,  at  the  sauic 
time.  "Whistled  «*  be  went."  Dn/d.  According  to,  oi 
in  what  manner.  "  4*  they  please." "jBey/e.  Answering  <o, 
like,  or  same,,  it  is  used  as -a  relative,  and  implies  umoA. 
"  The  same  crime  as  he  committed."  When  at  the  begin- 
niug  of  two  sentences  immediately  following  each  ether,  it 
denotes  a  likeness  or  co.mpnrison  between,  tlieni.  Answer- 
ing «»,  it  implies  condition,  or  in  the  same  manner.  "  Some 
peculiarifv  ".'  well  ashisface"  JLs/clie,- 

ASAFC)ETIDA,or  ASSAFOETIDA,  s.  a  very  stinking 
gum,  which  according  to  Kempfcr,  is  drawn  from  a  ro«t  of 
an  umbelliferous.plaBt,  which  grows  in  the  province  of  Cha- 
rasan  in  Persia.  It  has  large  thick  roots,  with  few  fibres, 
black  without,  and  full  of  white  foetid  juice ;  a  medicine  in 
all  nervous  complauts. 

A'SAFH,  St.  a  small  city  of  Flintshire,  in  North  Wales, 
seated  on  tlie  river  Elway,  where  it  unites  with  the  river 
Clwyd,  and  over  both  there  is  a  bridge.  It  scarcely  contains 
50  houses,  and  is  of  note  only  for  its  cathedral.  It  has  a  small 
market  on  Saturday.  It  is  2^1  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Chester; 
and  211  N.  W.  of  London. 

ASBESTINE,  a.  |from  aslestinuiny  Lat.]  that  cannot  bi 
destroyed  by  fire. 
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.  ASRE'STOS,  s.  [Gr.T  a  sort  of  native  fossil  stone,  which 
tn-.tT  lit  split  into  threads  aud  lilainciits,  tVoiii  one  to  fen 
iucbrs  in  Vngtli,  verj'  fine',  iirittle,  ytt  somewilat  tratfabfc  ; 
it  Ws  tlie  wonderful  property  of  remuiiiins  unconsunied  in 
the  Hrr,  whicU  only  wftiteus  it  It  was  made  by  the  aucicnis 
inta  a  chffb,  ift  whicll  they  wra^ipcd  the  botlies  of  their 
deadv  \vh'>  werC  to  be  Rumed,  that  they  might  the  better 
voliect  the  ashe's. 

ASCA'RIDES  s.  [Gr.]  a  sknder  sort  of  worm,  found  fre- 
qupntlv  iu  the  iu.estincs  gf  chitVlren. 

To  ASCK'NU.  ».R.  laseeiulo,  feat.]  to  rise  npwards  from 
theettrth.  Figuratively,  to  advance  fronj  any  «le>,'ree  of 
knowledge  to  atiother.  In  genealogy,  to  trace  a  pediyree 
backwards  towards  ils  hrst  founders. 

A.Sr.E'NDABLE,  a.  tiiat  may  be  ascended, 
(li  ASCE'NDANT,  s.  [asctiulani,  Fr.]  in  morality,  superiority 
or  iutlucHce,  whereby  one  man  or  tiling  unreasonably 
biasses  or  tirannizes  ovw:  anotlicr.  Figuratively,  the  great- 
est height  or  perfection.  Iu  genealogy,  ancestors,  or  those 
nearest  the  root  of  a  pedigree.  In  an  astrological  sense, 
lliat  part  of  the  ecliptic  at  any  particular  time  above  the 
horizon. 

ASCE'NDEXCY,  s.  a  bias;  an  undue  influence  or  supe- 
riority.   ■  • 

-VSCE'NDING,  part.  [tifeendeM,  Lat]  going  iipwanls 
from  the  earth.  In  astronomy,  an  epithet  given  to  those 
degrees  or  stars  which  are  above  tiie  horizon.  Tlie  ascend- 
ing node  of  a  planet  is  a  point  of  its  orbit  intersecting  the 
wliptic ;  so  called,  l)ecause  the  planet  ascends  above  it  in 
its  motion  towards  the  north. 

ASCE'N.SION,  s.  \itscensiu,  Lat.]  a  motion  ui>vAaixls.  As- 
ccHnioH,  ill  astrouoniy,  is  either  right  or  oblique.  Right 
ascension  of  the  sun,  moon,  or  star,  is  that  point  of  the 
equinoctial,  counted  from  the  beginning  of  Aries,  which 
rises  «ith  it  in  a  rigiit  sphere.  Oblique  usceusiim,  is  an  arcli 
of  the  equator,  intercepted  between  the  first  point  of  Aries 
and  that  point  of  the  ecpiator  which  rises  together  with  the 
celestial  body  in  an  oblique  sphere.  The  dift'erence  between 
right  and  obiii/ue  ascensiim  is  what  the  astronomers  mean  by 
ascensiotud  (hffere)we.  Atcension^dni/,  the  <iay  on  whicll  the 
ascension  of  our  Saviour  isconnncniorated,  conmionly  called 
Holv  Thursday,  the  Thursday  but  one  before  Whitsuntide. 

ASCE'NSlVE,  a.  [fro'm  asceudo,  Lat.]  that  is  in  moHou 
upwards  ;  that  is  in  a  rising  state.    Obsolete. 

A.SCE'NT,  J.  [uscemus,  I^at.l  motion  upwards  ;  the  place 
by  which  an  eminence  may  be  climbed.  Figuratively,  a 
lii^ji  place  or  cmiirence.  Iu  i)liTsics,  the  ascent  of  fluids  is 
their  rising  above  the  level  of  their  own  siufaces,  &c.  In 
logic,  a  kind  of  argument,  wherein «e  rise  from  particulars 
To  universals. 

To  ASCERT.MN,  v.  a.  {ascertcner,  Fr.]  to  determine  the 
Bi^tnillcation  of  any  word  ;  to  take  away  all  doubt. 
_  ASCERTA'INER,  .«.  one  who  limits  or  determines  the 
sijuitu-Sition  of  a  doubtfid  expression. 
.     A.Sf'EUTA  INMENT,  s.  thb  Uetermining  the  sigiuTication 
of  a  (louJitfid  expression  ;  a  settled  rnle  or  standard. 

ASCETIC,  a.  [from  asheo,  to  exercise,  Gi.]  employed 
only  ill  *xercis«s  of  devotion  and  mortification. 

Ascetic,  t.  [from  fl»/«;«,  to  exercise,  Gr.]  one  who 
practices  a  greater  degree  of  austerity  and  mortification 
than  others. 

A'SCFI,  s.  [froai  a.  not,  and  alia,  a  sliadow,  Gr.]  in  geo- 
graphy, those  itjhabitiiuts  of  the  torrid  zone  who  have  no 
shadow  once  (it  twice  a  year,  because  tlie  sun  is  then 
vertical,  or  sliuK's  perpendicularly  on  their  heads. 

.ASCITES,  t.  [titjin  fskos,  a  bottle,  Gr.]  m  medicine,  a 
kind  of  dropsy,  which  principally  affects  the  abdomen,  or 
lower  Uellv,  and  is  remedied  by  tappujg. 

ASCITIC,  a.^froiu  ofiito,  "Gr.J  caused  by  an  ascites; 
dropsical,  or  fesembling  an  ascites. 

ASCITlTIOrS,  {assitishious)  a.  [ascititiuits,  Lat.]  that  is 
counterfeit  tt  spurious. 

To  ASCRIBE,  V.  a.  [oict'ibo,  Lat.]  to  deduce  from  as  a 
^cause ;  to  attribute  to;  to  imp  itc. 


A&CRrPTION,  *.  Usmyio,  Lat.]  the  act  oSaacribing. 

AStH  »'.  [fese,  Sax.]  in  bonaiiy,  the  fvaximu.  It  has  pia; 
nnted  leaves  ending*  iu  a  lobe.  Its  male.  0uwers  hate  n9 
petals  ;  and  the  gcr  men  lias  oni^  seed  like  a  binds  tongue. 

ASH  A'MEI>,  a.  (-oHseitms  of  having  done  suincthing  n  hich 
a  person  may  find  fault  with. 

A'SHBOURNE;  atown  in  Derbyshire ;  with  a  market  on 
Sattirdav.    Distant  139  miles  fiouv London. 

A'SIlUlJRTON,  a  tewn  iu  Devonshire,  one  of- the  four 
Staunery  Towns,  seated  amonptiJe  hill*,  whei;e  the  mine* 
of  tin  and  copper  are.  Ifoirries  on  a  cousiderable  fradc  iu 
wool,  yarn,  and  serges,  awl  stands  near  the  riv^r,  Dorl»,  19 
miles  S.  W.  of  Exeter,  and  192  VV.  by  S.  of  London.  Mar- 
ket on  Tuesday  and  Saturday,  the  former-  fer>  wool,  &e.  tha 
latter  for  ptoA-isions.    It  sends  two  members  to  parliament. 

A'SHBY-DEr-LA  ZOUCH,  a  pojmlous  town  in  Leicester-, 
shire,  with  a  considerable  manufactoi7  of  stockings  and 
hats.    It  is  13  miles  S.  of  Derby,  and  115  N.  N.  W.  of  Lou, 
don.    Market  on  Saturdav. 
•  A'SHEN,  u.  made  of  a>h,  or  ash-wood. 

A'SHES,  s.  has  no  singular,  [asca,  Sax.]  that  substanc* 
which  bodies  are  reduced  to  by  liuruing. 

A'SIIFORD,  a  town  in  Kent,  which  has  a  market  on 
Saturdav.    It  is  t>\  miles  from  London. 

A'SIiLAR,  *•.  in  musoiiry,  fiee- stones  as  tliev  cpme  «ul  of 
the  quarry,  of  dilVerenl  lcn"ths,  breadths,  and  thickness. 

A'SIlLEERINti,  s.  in  building,  quarterinjj  in  garrets, 
about  two  feet  and  a  half  or  threv  feet  high  from  the  floor, 
and  reaching  to  the  under  side  of  the  rafters. 

A'Sl-10Rl^,a(/.  to  the  shore,  on  land,  or  to  the  land. 

ASH-WEDNESDAY,  s.  the  first  day  of  Lent,  whjn,  iu 
the  primitive  church,  notorious  sinners  were  put  to  opeii 
penance,  thus  :  'They  appeared  at  the  church  door,  bare-; 
footed,  and  clothed  ui  sackcloth,  where  being  examined, 
theirdiscipline  was  proportioned  ae.cordiiig  to  their  otl^nces; 
after  which,  being  brought  into  the  church,  the  bi.sho|;}  sing- 
ing the  seven  penitential  psalms,  they  prostrated  themselves, 
and  witJi  tears  begged  absolution  ;  the  whole  congregation 
liaviiig  ashes  on  their  heads,  to  si";ni^',  that  they  were  both 
mortal,  and  deserved  to  be  buruccl  to  ashes  for  their  sins. 

A'SHWEED,  i.  a  plant,  the  same  witli  goutweed,  and 
herb  ijerald. 

A'SJIV,  a.  resembling  the  ash  in  colour ;  ofa  whitish  grayl 

A'SIA,  one  of  the  four  great  narts  of  tlie  world,  and  the 
second  in  order.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  frozen  sea. 
on  the  t.  by  the  Eastern  Ocean,  which  is  part  of  the  South 
Sea,  on  the  S.  by  the  Indian  Sea,  and  on  the  W.  by  Europe 
and  Africa.  It  is  of  larjjer  extent  than  any  of  the  three  parts 
in  our  continent ;  ami  it  is  generally  said  that  the  first  maa 
was  created  here ;  though  many  arc  of  a  diflerent  opinion, 
arising  from  the  uncertainty  where  the  garden  of  Eden  was 
placed.  But  be  tJiat  as  it  will,  arts  and  sciences  were  early- 
cultivated  here ;  though  they  ai-e  thought  to  ceme  originally 
from  E^jypt;  but  all  the  considerable  religions  now  known 
hail  their  first  beginning  in  Asia ;  and  there  arc  still  a  great 
number  of  people  who  maintain  the  ancient  tenets,  which, 
according  to  them,  are  a  hundred  thousand  years  old. 
They  liave  one  sort  of  religion  in  China,  and  another  in 
India,  whose  priests  arc  the  Bramins;  not  to  mention  the 
Jews,  Christians,  and  Mahometans,  whose  beginnings  are 
sufficiently  known  to  all  the  world.  This  was  the  5e.\t  of 
several  ancient  empires,  or  monarchies ;  such  as  that  of  the 
Assyrians,  Medes,  Persians,  and  Greeks.  It  is  4740  miles 
ill  length  from  the  Dardangls  on  the  W.  t«  the  eastern  shore 
of  Tartary  ;  and  4380  in  bik?adth  from  the  southern  part  «f 
Malacca  to  the  most  northern  cape  of  NovaZembla.  It  may- 
be divided  into  ten  "jrcat  parts,  namely,  Tiirkpv  in  Asia, 
Arabia,  Persia,  the  Mogul's  empircj  with  th.e  two  Peninsula* 
of  India,  Thibet,  China,  and  Corea,  Great  aud  Little  Bo- 
cliaria,  with  Charazm,  Xittle  and  Great  Tartary,  Sibciia. 
and  the  Islands.  The  governments  of  Asia  ate  genr.-.illy 
monarchial ;  and  Turkey,  Persia,  the  Mobil's  pmpirc, 
Thibet,  and  China,  are  subject  to  siuglcinonarchs:  b>i<the 
rest  are  divided  among  several  sovereigns;  so  tlial  llirip 
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»re  reckoned  seven^ emperors,  thirty  kiiijs,  bpSHlos  pelty 
princes,  and  the  rajahs  of  India,  which  are  vei-y  nuiiicroiis. 
With  reeard  to  the  extent  of  their  relii^ions,  the  Ghrisfun  is 
but  small  in  respect  of  the  Mahometans,  wliich  comprehends 
*ne-third  of  Asia.and  the  pa^an  is  about  twice  as  mircn  extend- 
ed as  tire  Mahometan.  Besides  these, some  pretend  there  in 
thenatnral  relrgion,  which  has  aboutas  many  followers  as  the 
Christian.  The  lan<fuases  are  so  many  and  so  various,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  enumerate  them  ;  but  the  chiet  are  the 
Turkish,  the  Grecian,  the  Arabic,  the  Chinese,  the  Persian, 
and  the  Old  Indian.  In  short,  every  couutiy  and  island 
lias  almost  a  distinct  Unguase.  From  the  richness  of  its 
soil,  the  dehciousncss  of  its  frnit,  the  fra^rancy  and  balsamic 
«|uality  of  its  plants,  spices,  gums,  Ac  the  quantity, 'variety, 
beauty,  ind  ralue  of  its  gems,  the  fineness  of  its  silks  and 
cottons,  and  the  richness  of  itsinetals,  it  has  geiierallv  been 
considered  as  the  finest  quarter  of  the  fjlobe.  Besides  the 
animals  we  have  in  Europe,  there  are  lions,  leripards,  ticers, 
camels,  elephants,  riiinocerose-s,  and  many  others.  There 
are  several  great  lakes ;  but  the  ijrincipal"  are  the  Caspian 
sea,  which  is  2(100  miles  in  circumference,  and  the  lake 
Aral,  which  is  about  half  as  much,  and  has  not  been  Ions; 
known  to  the  liuropeaiis.  In  paint  in<;,  Asia  is  representert 
by  a  wonian  weariuj<  a  garland  of  various  flowers  and  fruits, 
dressed  in  a  rich  embroiderea  >cstment,  holding  in  her 
right  hand  branches  and  roots  of  cassia,  pepper,  cloves,  dc. 
and  in  her  left  a  smoking  censer  ;  with  a  ca  nel  kneeling 
by  her. 

ASI'DE,  ad.  applied  to  situation,  that  which  is  not  straight. 
Opposed  to  perpendicular,  out  of,  or  deviating  from  its 
true  direction  ;  not  directiv  towards  ;  or  from  the  company. 

A'SININE,  s.  [from  aslrMs,  Lat.]  partaking  of  tlie  nature 
©fan  ass. 

To  ASK,  v.B.  [asdan.  Sax.]  to  desire  a  thing;  to  demand; 
to  put  a  question ;  to  inquire  ;  to  require. 

ASKA-NCE,  ASKAUSCE,  or  ASKAIJ-NT,  a,l  wild  a 
look,  wherein  the  pupils  of  eacn  i-ye  are  turned  to  the  cor- 
ners of  the  eyc-lic* ;  obliquely,  or  with  a  'eer,  and  is  ex- 
pressive of  slyness  i  r  disaain, 
.    ASKER.j.  tJie  person  who  malves  a  request  of  inquiry. 

ASKEAV,  ad.  aside,  whe  ein  the  pupils  are  drawn  to  one 
corner ofttie^ye,  and  geneially  bespeaks  contempt  or  dis- 
dain. 

A'SKRIG,  a  town  in  the  N.  riding  of  Yorkshire,  (!  miles 
S.  by  E.  of  York,  and  192  N.  of  London.  Market  on  Tliurs- 
day. 

ASLA'NT,  ad.  on  one  si  <e ;  «bliquely. 

ASLEE'P,  ad.  in  that  state  wherein  all  the  senses  are  in 
a  manner  closed,  the  eyes  shut,  and  a  person  enjoys  tlrat 
rest  from  animal  labour  called  sleep. 

ASLO'PE,  ad.  declining ;  oblique'v. 

A'SOPH,  called  also  Zabak,  iuicicntly  the  Ph'iis  Mieo- 
tis,  a  sea  between  Europe  and  Asia,  about  210  mile^  in 
length,  and  from  40  to  60  in  breadth.  It  lies  N.  of  the 
Black  Sea,  with  which  .'t  communicates  by  the  strait  of 
Caffa,  the  ancient  Citamerian  Bospuonis. 

ASP,  or  A'SPIC,  s.  [aspis,  Lat.]  a  kind  of  scrpetit,  whose 
poison  is  so  dangerous  and  c^iiick  in  its  operation,  that  it 
Mils  without  the  possibility  ot  a  remedy.  It  is  very  small, 
and  those  who  are  bitten  bv  it  d'e  by  sleep  and  letnargv. 

ASPA'LATHUS,  J.  [Lat.]  a  plant  cillcd  ihc  Rose  of  Je- 
ru-salem.  The  wood  of  a  prickly  tree,  heavy,  oleaginous, 
somewhat  sharp  and  bitter  to  the  taste,  and  anciently  much 
in  repute  for  an  astringent,  but  now  little  used.  An  oil 
drawn  from  it  is  of  an  admirable  scent,  and  very  comforta- 
ple  to  the  head  to  which  perfumes  are  not  olTensive. 

ASPARAGUS,  *.  fLai.J  a  well-known  garden  platit,  re- 
markable for  communicating,  very  soon  after  being  eaten,  a 
strong  smell  to  the  urine  ;  and  for  tliis  reason  it  is  sroposed 
toT)e  diuretic :  notwithstanding  this,  it  does  no*  appear  that 
asparagus  conti  ibutcs  much  eithei  to  the  exciting  of  the 
accretion  when  suppressed,  or  facilitating  its  disoliaige. 

A'SPECT,  s.  [aspectHs,  Lat.]  the  face ;  a  peculiai  east  of 
tiie  countenance ;  look  or  appearance ;  tlie  front  situation 
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of  a.  building,  or  ^ir^ction  towards  any  point.  In  astrology', 
tile  situation  ol  the  sun,  moon,  or  planets,  with  respect  to 
each  other. 

To  A'SPECT,  r,  a.  '[aspicio,  Lat.]  to  look  upon  j  to  l)e« 
hold. 

A'SPEN,  01  ASP,  s.  [espe.  Sax.]  a  kind  of  poplar,  whose 
leaves  are  supposed  to  be  always  tremblins; ;  used  itdjec- 
tively  for  things  made  out  of  its  wood,  or  those  which  rf- 
scmBle  it  with  respect  to  the  trembling  of  its  leaves. 

A  SPER,  a.  [Lat.]  rougn  or.  rugjod.  Spirilus  asper,  in 
grammar  an  accent  in  tins  form  ('),  which  shews  that  the 
letter  iinaer  It  is  to  be  pronounced  si rong,  and  the  breath  to 
supiily  the  place  of  an  A. 

To  ASPERATE,  t>.  a.  [aspao,  Lat.]  to  roughen,  or  makfe 
rough. 

ASPERIFO'LIOUS.  a.  [from  aiper  and  folium,  Lat.]  in 
botaiiv,  having  rough  leaves. 

ASPE'RITV,  *.  [nsperitas,  Lat.]  unevenness,  or  roughness, 
applied  to  the  surface  of  bodies,  and  pronuuciatiou.  Mo- 
rosencss,  or  roughness,  applied  to  the  behaviour  or  temper. 

To  ASPE'RSK,  V.  a.  [aspei-go,  Lat.]  to  saj  any  thing  inju- 
rious to  the  character  of  another  ;  to  slander ;  to  caiumui- 
ate. 

ASPE'RSION,  ».  [asjyefsio,  Lat.]  the  action  of  casting 
water  about,  so  as  't  may  full  in  small  drops,  not  in  full 
streams.  Sprinkling,  applied  in  Divinity  to  the  mode  of 
baptism  commonly  practised,  opposed  to  immersion.  Fi- 
guratively, an  unmerited  calumny  or  slander. 

ASPHA'LTIC,  a.  [from  msphahos.  Or.]  bituminous,  or 
pitchy. 

ASPH  A'LTOS,  ».  [Gr.]  a  solid,  brittle,  black,  bituminous, 
iiitlammable  substance,  resembling  pitch,  and  chiefly 
found  swimming  on  the  surface  of  the  lake  Asphnltites,  or 
Dead  Sea,  where  anciently  stood  the  cities  of  Sodom  nnd 
Gomorrah.  It  is  used  as  a  principal  ingredient  in  the 
ground  that  engravers  spread  upon  their  plates,  which  they 
intend  to  etch,  or  eat  in  a  figure  with  aqua-fortis. 

A'SPHODEL,  s.  [usphodelva,  Lat.]  in  botany,  tli«  day  lily. 
There  are  six  species ;  and  were  by  the  ancients  planted 
near  bur\  ing  places,  to  supply  the  manes  of  the  deceased 
with  imrtiire. 

To  A'SPIR.ATE,  v.  a.  [aspire,  Lat.]  to  lay  a  great  stress  of 
voice  upon  ayy  syllable  or  letter.  When  used  neuterly, 
to  be  pronounced  with  stress  and  vehemence,  or  a  full 
breatli. 

A'SPIRATED,  rt.  [aspirattis,  Lat.]  pronouneed  with  some 
degree  of  roughness,  stress,  or  vehemence  of  voice,  or  a  full 
breatJi. 

ASPIR.ATION,  *.  [aspiraHo,  Lat.]  a  sighing  for,  or 
longing  after ;  an  ardent  desire,  generally  used  in  a  spiritual 
sense.  Among  grammarians,  it  denotes  the  pionouucing  a 
syllable  with  some  vehemence  ;  as  these  words  beginning 
with  the  letter  A,  hear,  heat,  if  pronounced  softly  would  be 
tin;  eat 

'io  ASi'TWE,  V.  n.  [ispiro,  Lat.]  to  endeavour  to  attaiu 
something  above  our  present  circumstances,  nrk,  or  power. 
Usetl  with  the  particles  to  and  after. 

ASQUl'NT,  flrf.  [from  scendan,  Sax.j  a  position  of  the 
eyes,  wherein  they  do  not  both  seem  to  look  the  sawe  way ; 
obliquely. 

ASS,  s.  [fisiiiv!,  Lat.]  in  natural  hjstory,  a  <lon>ejtic  aoi- 
mal,  remarkable  for  its  sluggishness,  harffiness,  patience  in 
labour,  coarseness  of  diet,  and  long  Ufe.  This  aiuimal  is 
originally  a  native  of  Arabia  ;ind  other  parts  of  the  East; 
its  size  and  spirit  decline  as  it  advances  into  the  ci^lder  re- 
gions, We  iiad  mention  of  it  in  the  history  of  this  country 
as  early  as  the  time  of  king  Etiiclred,  and  afterwanls  in 
the  rtipn  of  Henry  III.  but  it  was  lost  in  England  during 
the  reign  of  -queen  Elizabeth,  and  probably  iutroduceil 
again  ni  the  succeedii»g  reign.  Figuratively,  the  word  im. 
plies  a  persoi  of  mean,  abject  spirit ;  basely  patient  under 
provocations ;  despicable  and  dull. 

A'SS.A,  [ui  pharmacy,  divided  into  assa  didcii,  or  benzoin, 
and  assa  Jcetida]  a  guta  or  resin,  of  a  brownisb  colour,  a 
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•iiarp  taste,  and  very  strong  offensive  snioll ;  from  nlioncc 
k  receives  both  tlie  name  above  uieiitiuncd,  unci  likewise 
that  of  deiil's  diiiiff. 

To  ASSAIL,  r.  B.  [atsailltr,  Fr.j  to  attack,  or  tall  upon, 
ill  order  to  subdue,  as  an  enemy.  Figuratively,  to  attack 
Mitli  I'.rj^ninicnts. 

ASSAILABLE,  a.  that  may  be  attacked. 

ASSAILANT,  f.  ri'rom  u'smllcint,  Fr.]|ie  who  makes  an 
attack,  opposed  to  one  who  deffmls. 

ASS Al  LANT,  a.  using  acta  of  violence  against  another; 
attack  in  If. 

,     ASSAl'LER,  .t.  one  who  attacks  another. 
"'  A'SSAM,  a  country  of  Asia,  west  of  Eensal,  where  gun- 
powder is  said  to  have  been  invented  before  it  was  known 
m  Europe. 

ASSAl'.\'NrC,  r.  a  little  animal  of  Virginiri,  which  is  said 
to  (ly  by  stretching  out  its  shoulders  and  its  skin,  and  is 
ctdled  ill  Eiislish  the  flying  sciuirrel. 

ASS A'RT,  s.  in  law,  an  otrence  co.nniiittcfl  in  a  forest, 
by  puilinj,'  or  grubbing  up  by  the  roots  those  trees  or  bushes 
that  form  thiciiets  or  coverts  for  beasts. 

ASSVSSIN,  or  ASSASSINATOR,  i.  one  who  murders 
another,  cither  for  hire,  or  by  treachery.  The  word  llas- 
sassin  (from  hass,  to  kill,  to  assassinate,  to  listeli,  to  surprise,) 
in  the  vulg<ir  Arabic,  signifies  robbers  of  the  niijht,  persons 
who  lie  in  ambush  to  kill,  and  is  very  universally  used  in 
this  souse  at  Cairo  and  in  Syria. 

To  ASSA'SSINATE,  v.  a.  to  murder  another  treache- 
roush,  revengefullv,  or  for  hire. 

A.^SASSlN.yTION,  s.  the  act  of  murdering  by  trea- 
e!ier\,  or  for  hire. 

ASSAU'LT,  s.  [essauh,  Fr.]  in  war,  a  general  and  furious 
attack  of  a  camp,  or  fortilied  place,  with  an  intention  to 
carry,  or  become  master  of  it.  This  has  lately  been  styled 
A  coup  de.  main,  or  a  Strong  and  vigorous  impression.  In 
law,  a  violent  injury  offered  to  a  man's  person,  which  may 
■be  conniiitted  by  offering;  a  blow,  or  a  terrifying  speech. 

To  ASSAUT^T,  V.  a.  m  war,  to  make  a  general  and  furi- 
ous attack,  without  any  cover,  on  a  camp  or  fortitied  place, 
in  order  to  carry ,_  or  l)ecome  masters  of  it;  to  offer  violence 
to;  to  attnck, or  invade. 

A.SSAU'LTER, ».  one  who  uses  violence  against  another. 

ASSA'V,  .'.  \essaye,  Fr.l  examination,  trial,  or  attempt; 
attack.  In  metallurgy,  tlie  proof  or  tri;d  of  the  purity  of 
metals  or  metalline  substanceis.  It  is  of  two  kinds,  one  be- 
fore metals  are  melted  hi  order  to  bring  them  to  their  proper 
tineness,  the  other  after  they  are  struck  to  see  that  the  spe- 
cies bcthe  standard.  In  la\v,  assay  of  weights  and  mea- 
sures, is  the  examination  of  them  by  the  clerks  of  mar 
Itets. 

To  ASS  AT,  V.  a.  {essnyei;  Fr.l  to  put  to  trial ;  to  try. 

ASSATEll,  s.  an  officer  of  the  mint,  vvlio  tries  metals,  in 
order  to  determine  their  fineness,  and  how  much  tliey  are 
above  or  below  standard. 

ASS.V'YING,  s.  the  art  of  separating  metals,  (idphurs, 
mineral  salts,  and  other  bodies,  from  each  other. 

ASSECUTION,  J.  [assecutio,  Lat.]  in  cauoa  law,  acquire- 
ment. 

ASSE'MBLA  GE,  ^.  [assemblage,  Fr.]  the  collecting  a  imm- 
l>er  of  individuals  together,  so  as  to  form  a  whole.  .SynoN. 
It  differs  froi"  assejiMj,  because  tiiat  is  used  of  persons,  and 
this  of  thiags. 

To  .ASSEMBLE,  v.  a.  [ajsewiJfc;-,  Fr.]  to  unite  several 
tilings  together,  so  i\s  to  form  a  v  hole  ;  to  bring  several 
thintrs  together  irrto  one  place.  Used  neuterly,  with  the 
preposition  togetkei: 

ASSEMBLY, .'.  [(r«.j«»iW?f,  Fr.]  a  company  met  togcttei 
for  any  fixed  purpose,  either  of  public  worship,  business,  oi 
diversion.  In  the  military  art,  it  is  the  second  beating  of 
ll-e  drum  before  a  march,  as  a  signal  for  the  soldiers  t< 
sTrike  their  tents,  roll  them  r.p,  and  stand  to  arms.  Assem- 
blies of  the  clergy  are  called  convocations,  synods,  coun 
cijs  ;  the  annual  'nieeting  of  the  church  of  Scotland  is  called 
^GtHerai  Assenihltj, 


ASSENT,  s.[assnism,  Lat.]  that  act  of  the  mind  whereby 
it  lakes,  or  acknowledges,  any   propositiun  to  be  true  or 
false.     Ill  airiore  loose  sense,  agreenient,  or  consent- 
To  ASSE'NT,  f.  a.  {iisseniio,  Lat.]  to  receive  a  thing  as 
true. 

To  ASSE'RT,  V.  a.  [ttssero,  Lat.]  to  affirm  a  thinj'  as  true ; 
to  claim  a  thing  as  one's  due  ;  to  defend  bolli  liy  words 
and  actions. 

ASSE'IITION,  *.  the  affirming  a  thing  as  true ;  a  proposi- 
tion conceived  or  delivered  in  positive  terms. 

ASSE'RTn'E,  0.  positive  ;  obstinate;  dogmatical. 

ASSF.IVTOR,  s.  he  who  affirms  any  proposition  as  true  ; 
the  author  or  supporter  of  any  opinion. 

To  ASSE'SS,  1'.  a.  \assestare,  Lat.]  to  rate  or  taii ;  to  fine  a 
person . 

ASSE'SSMENT,  s.  the  sum,  fine,  or  custom,  levied  upon 
any  i)ersoii  or  commodity ;  the  act  of  levying  a  tine. 

ASSE'SSOR,  s.  [Lat.]  in  law,  one  who  sits  on  the  bench 
with  a  Judge,  in  order  to  assist  him  with  advice;  one  who 
is  next  or  equal  to  another  in  rank  or  dignity  ;  an  officer 
employed  ii>  collecting  taxes. 

A'SSETS,  s.  [used  only  in  the  plural,  from  asset,  Fr.]the 
goods  of  a  person  deceased,  which  are  appropriated  to  the 
pavmcnt  of  his  debts. 

To  ASSE'VER,  or  ASSE'VERATE,  v.  a.  [assercro,  Lat.] 
to  affirm  or  deny  a  thing,  not  only  with  an  enth,  but  like- 
wise w  ith  imprecations,  execrations,  or  curses. 

ASSEVERATION,  *.  \assevcr,aw,  Lat.]  tlie  act  of  af- 
firming a  thing  wilrli  great  solemnity  by  an  oath  or  impre- 
cation. 

ASSIDU'ITY,  s.  [assidiciti,  Fr.]  a  constant  attention  or 
application  to  business;  unwearied  dihgence. 

ASSI'DUOUS,  a.  [astiduiis,  hat.]  unwearied  ;  incGssant ; 
conrinual  and  unremitted. 

ASSI'DUOUSLY,  ad.  in  such  a  manner  as  t»  exerci.w 
diligence  without  weariness,  and  application  without  inter- 
mission. 

ASSIE'NTO, «.  [Span.]  a  Spanish  word,  signilying  a  con- 
tract or  bargain,  particularly  a  contract  between  t.*>e  king  of 
Spain  and  other  powers,  for  furnishing  the  Spanish  dumin-' 
ions  in  America  with  negro  slaves. 

To  ASSI'GN,  (assin,  the  i  is  pronounced  long)  v.  a.  Tas- 
sitrno,  Lat.]  to  distribute  ;  to  allot;  to  appoint.  In  law,  to 
transfer  property  to  another. 

ASSI'GNABLE,  {assinahle)  a.  tliat  may  be  determmeii, 
settled,  fixed,  or  marked  out. 

ASSIGNATION,  s.  [assignatiav.,  Fr.Jthe  act  of  transfer- 
ring property  to  another. 

ASSIGNEE',  {((stinee)  s.  lassigni,  Fr.]  one  appointefi  t)y. 
another  to  do  an  act,  or  perform  any  business  in  his  stCiK). 
C(\mrr.only  applied  to  those  persons  w  lio  are  entrusted  with 
the  estatt;  of  a  bankrupt,  and  arc  by  law  emnowercdlo  col- 
lect his  debts,  and  make  a  dividend  of  his  ciieets  to  his  .s&. 
veral  creditors. 

ASSFGNER,  (astlner)  s.  he  who  sets  out,  determines,  or 
appoint?. 

ASSl'GNMENT,  (assvunent)  s.  the  transferring  by  dr-ed 
Ibe  interest  one  has  in  a  lease,  or  other  thing,  to  another 
person.  Assignments  may  be  made  of  lands  m  fee  for  lite 
orvears,  of  an  annuitv,  rent  charge,  judgment,  statute,  Ac. 

ASSl'iMILABLE,  a.  [from  n.w/)«i7».  Lat.]  that  may 
be  converted  into  the  si»me  nature,  or  be  made  like  ano- 
ther. 

To  ASSITMILATE,  r.a.[(issim>h,  Lat.]  to  convert  to  liie 
same  nature ;  to  bring  to  a  resemblance. 

ASSIMILATION,  s.  in  physics,  that  motion  by  Avhich 
bodies  convert  other  bodies  related  to  them,  or  attea,tsuth 
as  are  prepared  to  be  converted,  into  their  own  suhstanee 
and  nature.  Thus  flame  multiplies  itself  upon  oily  bw-lle,", 
and  generates  new  flames;  air  upon  water,  'and  proi'oi.es 
new  air;  and  all  the  parts,  as  well  similar  as  organicul,  iir 
vegetables  and  animals,  tirit  altVact  with  some  electi<!ii  or 
choice,  nearly  the  same  coiunmn,  or  not  very  diiVcreiit  .iuic*;* 
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for  aliment,  ami  afterwards  assimilate  or  convert  them  info 
their  own  nature. 

To  ASSl'MULATE,  r.  n.  [fl«imwfo,  Lat.]  to  put  on  a 
cmuiterfcit  appearance ;  to  feign. 

ASSIMULATION,  s.  [assimulatio,  Lat.]  a  counterfeit  or 
ipecious  resemblance. 

To  ASSrST,  I),  a.  [assitter,  Fr.]  to  relieve  ;  to  help. 

ASSrSTANCE,  t.  [assistance,  Fr.]  the  act  ef  helping; 
lielp. 

ASSISTANT,  a.  that  supplies  the  defect  of  another ; 
that  helps. 

ASSrSTANT, «.  one  who  helps  another. 

ASSISE,  or  ASSIZE;  s.  [assise,  Fr.]  is  used  for  the  court, 
place,  or  time,  when  and  where  the  writs  and  processes, 
whether  civil  or  criminal,  are  decided  by  judges  and  jurj'. 
Assize  is  cither  general,  when  judges  take  their  respective 
circuiis,  with  conniiission  to  take  all  assize;  or  special, 
where  a  conimission  is  granted  to  particular  persons  for 
taking  an  assize  for  one  or  two  causes  only.  All  the  coun- 
ties of  file  kingdom,  except  Middlesex  and  Chesliire,  are 
divided  into  six  circuits,  and  the  judges  are  assigned  by  the 
King's  commission  for  every  circuit,  who  now  hold  the  as- 
sizes twice  a  year  in  every  county,  except  the  four  northern 
ones,  where  the  assizes  are  lioklen  only  ojice  a  year.  The 
term  is  likewise  applie<.l  to  signify  the  whole  process  of  a 
writ ;  a  jury  ;  a  stallLle  for  regulating  the  weight  of  bread; 
ai.d  the  bread  itself,  as  prescribed  in  the  statute. 

To  ASSIZE,  V.  a.  to  fix  the  priee,  weight,  or  assize  of  a 
commodity. 

ASSIZER,  or  ASSI'SER, .«.  an  officer  who  has  the  in- 
spection into  the  weights  and  measures  of  commodities. 

ASSO'CIABLE,  a.  [ussociabilis,  hat.]  that  may  be  joined 
or  united  to  something  else„ 


To  ASSO'CIATE,  v.  a.  [associer,  Fr.l  to  join  as  a  com- 
panion ;  to  make  one  of  a  company.  To  join  insenaratelv, 
applied  to  ideas.     Neiiteily,  to  unite  orjoin  himself. 


ASSOCIATED,  «.  [assuciatvs, Lat.] confederated  ;  joined 
as  accomplices ;  making  part  of  asociety,  or  company. 

'VSSO'CIATE,  s.  one  who  is  joined  to  another  as  assist- 
ant, companion,  partner,  confederate,  or  accomplice. 

ASSO'CIATE,  fl.  confederate ;  joined  in  interest  or  pur- 
pose. 

ASSOCIATION,  s.  the  act  of  uniting;  union  ;  society  ; 
a  contract  ortreaty,  by  ^^■hich  two  ornioi-e  are  united  toge- 
ther for  their  mutual  assistance,  tor  the  better  carrying  on 
anv  design.     In  physics,  combination,  or  union. 

To  ASSOl'L,  V.  n.  [assuiHlif,  Fr.]  in  law,  to  deliver  or  dis- 
charge a  person  from  exconununicatiou. 

.A'SSONANCE,  s.  [assuunnci;  Fr.]  reference  of  one  sound 
to  another  resembling  it.  In  rhetoric  or  poetry,  it  is  where 
tlie  words  of  a  phrase  or  verse  have  nearly  the  same  sound 
or  termination,  but  make  no  proper  iliyme  ;  Iliese  are  ac- 
couiite'd  vicious  in  English,  though  an  elegance  auioug  tlie 
RouKvns. 

A  SSO'SAfiT, part,  [assonant,  Fr.]  ranging  things  in  clas- 
ses, according  to  their  resemblance  with  each  other. 

To  .\SSO'RT,  V.  a.  [assortii;  Fr.]  to  range  in  classes,  as 
*)ne  thing  suits  with  another. 

ASSORTMENT,  *.  [assnrlement,  Fr.l  in  trade,  a  stock 
«>f  goods,  consisting  of  various  pieces  of  diHereiit  sorts.  In 
painting,  the  proportion  and  harmony  between  the  several 
jnirfs. 

To  ASSUA'GE,  (iisswiifrr)  V.  a.  to  cool,  or  lessen,  applied 
Uv  heat ;  to  calm,  applied  to  the  wind  ;  to  pacify  or  appease, 
applied  to  passion  or  rage ;  to  ease,  applied  to'paiii.  In  its 
peiieial  sense,  it  implies  the  lessening  the  violence  of  some- 
liiiiig  furious.     Neuterly,  to  abate  or  grow  less. ' 

ASSUA'GEMENT,  {assuafi,cmeHt)  s.  that  which  lessens 
the  vi«ileuce  of  any  thing. 

ASSUA'GER,  (asswager)  s.  one  who  pacifies  rage,  ap- 
peases anger,  or  lessens  pain. 

ASSUA'SIVE,  {ttss'casive)  a.  [from  assnnden,  Lat.]  that 
has  »  grtal  i»fl«ei«tc ;  tlia*  assuages,  mitigates,  or  paci- 
fies 
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ASSUT.TUDE,  i.  [(/«i(e<uf/(>,  Lat.]  the  being  acrusJomctt. 
toany  thin.'if ;  custom. 

To  ASSUME,  I'. a.  [assmno,  Lat.]  to  take  ;  to  represent  n 
character ;  to  take  to  one  s  self ;  to  arrogate,  or  claim  what 
is  not  one's  due. 

ASSU'MER,  «.  one  who  claimfs  or  arrogates  more  thaa  his 
due;  an  arrogant  person. 

ASSU'MPSrr,  (pron.  without  the  p)».[Lat.]  a  voluntary 
or  verbal  promise,  wiiereby  a  man  takes  upon  him  to  per- 
form or  pay  any  thing  to  another. 

.ASSUMPTION,  (pron.  without  the|>)  *.  [assiimptin,  Lat.] 
tlieactofapi)ropriatiHg  any  thing  to  one's  self;  the  suppos- 
iiu;athing  tnte  without  any  formal  proof.  The  assiu»ii(i<>n 
of  the  Virgin  Mary  is  celebrated  on  the  loth  of  August.  lu 
logic,  the  minor,  or  second  proposition  in  a  talcgorical  syllo- 
gism ;  sometimes  the  oonsequcuce  drawn  from  the  major 
and  minor. 

ASSU'MPTION,  a  populous  city,  the  capital  of  Paraguay, 
situated  in  a  fertile  counti'y,  on  the  river  Paraguay.  Tlie 
air  is  wholesome  and  temperate,  and  tlic  trees  arc  always 
green.     Lat.  26.  0.  S.  Ion.  57.  40.  W. 

ASSU'MFriVE,  (pron.  without  the p) a.  [sssumptirut,  Lat.] 
applied  to  that  wliicli  a  person  may  take  or  appropiijite  to 
himself.  In  hi  raldry,  assumptive  arms  are  those  ^vhich  a 
person  may  use  as  his  uwn. 

ASSU'RANCE,  (the  syllables  assu,  at  the  .beginning  of 
this  and  the  f«ur  following  words,  are  by  some  pronounced 
like  ai/iH)  s.  [assurance,  Fr.]  a  certain  expectation  of  some- 
thing future  ;  confidence  ;  trust ;  conviction.  In  com- 
merce, a  contract  by  which  a  person  subjects  himself  to 
make  good  the  damages  to  be  sustained  by  another  in  a 
voyage,  or  by  fire.    See  iNSDKANrE. 

To  ASSURE,  1'. a.  [assurer,  Fr.]  to  persuade  a  person  of 
tlic  certainty  of  a  thing ;  to  make  a  person  confident,  by  re- 
moving the  causes  of  doubt  or  fear;  to  be    betrothed. 

ASSUREDLY,  ad.  in  such  a  manner  as  betrays  no  doubt ; 
certainly ;  undoubtedly. 

ASSU'REDNESS,  s.  the  state  of  a  person  who  is  certain, 
or  entirely  free  from  doubt. 

ASSUTiER,  «.  one  who  removes  the  doubts  of  another. 
In  commerce,  one  who  indemnifies  another  against  hazards 
at  sea. 

ASSY'RIA,  a  counti-y  in  Asia,  celebrated  in  ancient  his- 
tory. It  was  one  of  the  earliest  empires,  atid  coiKMiued  the 
provinces  now  called  Diarl)eck,  Curdistan,  and  Irak  ;  and 
involved,  under  its  dominion,  when  at  its  greatest  extent, 
many  other  provinces  and  kingdoms. 

A'S'I'ERISK,  s.  [astcrislws,  a  little  star.  Or.]  a  character 
used  to  reiKJer  any  particular  passage  in  the  author  conspi- 
cuous, or  to  refer  to  some  note  in  the  maigiu,  or  at  ti.e  bot- 
tom of  the  page  marked  thus,(*);  when  two  or  three  are 
placed  together  in  a  line,  thus  ( **"  ),  they  denote  that  some 
word  is  to  be  supplied,  or  is  wanting. 

A'STERISM,*.  [ttsterismus,  Lat.]  the  same  with  Constella- 
tion; which  see. 

ASTERN,  ad.  a  sea-term,  in  the  hinder  part  of  a  ship  ; 
or  any  thing  situated  behind  the  ship. 

A'STHMA,  (in  pronuiiciatiou  the  /lis  dropped)*.  [Or.]  in 
medicine,  aditficult-y  of  breathing,  arising  t'lom  a  disorder 
in  the  Inngs,  attended  with  a  great  uneasiness  in  the  dia- 
phragm, or  pracordia. 

ASTHMATIC,  or  ASTHM.\TICAL,  a.  affected  or 
troubled  with  an  as' lima. 

A'STI,  acity  of  IM(;iitscrrat  in  Italy,  24  miles  E.  of  Turin. 

ASTONIED,  part. a.  used  in  the  bible  for  aslnnis/icd.   . 

To  ASTO'NISH, )'.  a.  [tstointcr,  Fr.]  to  occasion  surprise 
i)y  the  iiiuiu-nsity  and  novelty  of  an  object ;  to  ama/e. 

"ASTONISHMENT,  s.  a  sHrprisc  occasioned  by  an  im- 
mense and  new  o!)ject ;  distinguished  from  atlmir.ttion,  both 
by  the  degree  and  the  nature  of  the  object. 

ASTO'RGA,  a  small  citv  of  Leon,  pleasantly  situated  iii 
a  plain  on  the  little  river  Tucra,  28  miles  W.  of  the  city  ol 
LeOn.  It  is  <troug  both  by  nature  and  art,  and  is  called  the 
city  of  priestSjfromits  cathedral  being  filled  with  ectlesiastiis. 
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To  ASTOU'ND,  f.  «.  [astonner,  Ft.]  to  astoniili ;  to  cow- 
(uiiiiii  with  womlcr. 

ASTUACAN.a  lan;c  ami  pomilous  city,  seated  on  an 
inlamJ,  formed  bv  the  river  \Volga,  50  iiiilesN.  W-  ot  tlie 
Caspian  Sea.  It  is  surroiindwl  b>  stroni,'  walls,  an(  lias 
an  excellent  liarbour,  where  the  Europeans  embark  for 
Persia.  It  is  noted  for  having  excellent  (ish.  It  seldom 
rains  here,  but  the  river  on  wliich  it  stands  overtlows  like 
the  Nile  ;  and  when  the  water  is  run  <>it,  the  sjrass  •crows 
ill  fess  than  a  moiitli.  From  Astracau  to  Tcrki,  oh  the  smIc 
of  tirt!  Caspian  Sea,  there  are  jonj;  n.arshes,  which  produce 
a 
great 
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ASTRONO'MTC,  oV  A.STUONO.MICAf.,  «.  that  i* 
founded  u}'on  the  principles  of  aslrononiy.  _ 

ASTIIO'NOMY,  i.  [I'slrun,  a  star,  and  mmws,  a  law,  Gt.\ 
a  science  which  teaches  the  know  ledge  of  the  cele.stial 
i)odies,  their  magnitudes,  motions,  distances,  r"'."'ls 
eclipses,  and  "order,  the  conjunction  and  oppositions  of  Uie 
planets,  and  any  other  of' their  niut\ial  aspect-*,  with  the 
lime  when  any  of  them  did  or  will  happen.  Astronomy 
is  divided  intothc  ancient  and  modern.  .Ancient  astronomy 
is  such  as  the  art  stood  under  rtolemy  and  his  followcrsi 


wIm)  supposed  the  earth  quiescent  in  the  centre,  and  that 

va'sTnuanViK  of  salt,  with  whicti  the  Russians  caiVv  on  a  all  the  heavenly  bodies  periormed  tiieir  revohil  mis  round 

•eat  trade     This  cilv  is  supposed  to  have  been,  iii  very  it.    The  moderii,  or  new  astronomy,  is  that  wincli    l,a* 

early  times,  the  geneR^l  staple  forllic  productions  of  Persia,  been  cultivated  since  the  tune  ol  Copernicus,  who  rcvne.* 

India,  and  Arabia.  It  is  situated  800  miles  S.  E.  of  Moscow.  Py  thagoras  and  Phylolaus  s  opinion  t/f  the  motion  ot  tho 

Lat  46  «l  N   Ion  47.  40.  E.  earth,  and  laid  the  toundalion  ot  the  true  Solar  System; 

ASTRA  liDI.E,  ml.  so  to  sit  on  a  thin;?,  as  that  one  of  In  painting,  Astronomy  h  represented  like  a  woniaiv,  with  a 

our  legs  should  be  on  each  side  of  it.     See  AsTEIDK.  silver  crescent  on  her  forehead,  an  a>;ur€  mantle,  and  a 

A'Sl'RVGAL,  *.  \  oitrairahs,  Gr.l  in  anatoinv,  a  bone  of  watche.t  scarf,  besprinkled  with  Koldeii  star*.          .    ^  ,   . 

'          *       '■        ■'      .  •;    .1. -/ 'i   ..  :.i.  .1.-  ACT'DrkTHPrvi  <>f:V    .    r«v/..»i,.  mill  WiWi/nn-jrt-  r.atM  the 


the  tarsus,  with  a  convex  eminence,  articulated  with  the 
tibia,  I)-,  aginglvmus,  coinmotily  called  the  ancle-bone.  In 
architecture,  a  little  round  member,  in  the  form  of  a  ring 
or  bracelet,  serving  as  aiu.rnament  to  the  tops  and  bottoms 
of  cohimns.  In  gunnery,  the  little  moulding  on  a  niece  of 
ordnanct",  of  which  there  are  generally  three  on  each  piece. 

A'STIIAI.,  a.  [from  aslrnm,  Lat.]  that  belongs  to,  or  de- 
pends on,  the  stars.  Astral  yar,  is  the  time  which  the 
earth  take*  to  make  its  revolution  round  the  sun. 

ASTRAY,  or/,  out  of  the  right  or  direct  path.    Figura- 


ASTROTHEO'LOGY,  s.  [n.v<rHm  and  Mfd/os-m,  T.at.J 
proofs  of  a  Deity  drawn  from  an  astronomical  view  of  the 
heavens.  . 

A'STURIAS,  a  province  in  the  N.  W.  of  Spain,  which 
produces  excellent  horses,  fruits,  and  wiiics,  and  has  mines 
of  sold,  lapis-laziili,  and  vermillion.  The  eldest  son  ot  the 
king  of  Spain,  takes  the  title  of  prince  of  Asturias,  and  bears 
the  arms  of  the  province. 

ASUNDER,  ad.  [assmtdran,  Sax.]  at  a  distance  from  each 
other  ;  apart,  or  separate ;  an  adverbial  tertn  injp.ortins  the 
dissohitinn  of  the  union  of  two  or  more  bodies. 

ASY'LUiM,  s.  [Lat.]  a  sanctuary,  a  p.laee  of  refuse,  which 
sheltered  a  criminal,  and  securetl  him  from  falHng  into  the 


lively,  vvrong,  or  in  an  error 

ASTRE'A,  according  to  the  heathen  mythology,  was  the 

daustLterof  Jupiter  and  Themis,  and  goddess  of  Justice ;  m    .,.^.. ...       ,  --    . ,    ,,     ..  ^     -         ,. 

the  .'olden  age ;  she  came  from  heaven  to  dwell  on  earth  ;  hands  ot  any  officer  ot  justice.    In  the  tunes  of  popery?  this 

but  the  wickedness  of  the  iron  a<;e  was  such,  that  she  fled  privilege  belonged  not  only  to  churches,  and  churc-h-yartLs, 

to  heaven  again,  and  was  placed  in  the  zodiac.  but  to  the  houses  of  bisliops.                                , 

To  ASTRI'CT,  V.  a.  [uitrivgo,  Lat.]  to  lessen  the  distance  ASY'MMETRY,  s.  [from  a  not,  and  symmftna,  hannony, 

between  two  objects ;  to  malte  the  parts  of  a  thing  come  Gr.]  a  defect  of  proportion,  harmony,  er  correspondcnee 

nearer  to  each  other,  opposed  to  relax.    Comtrivge  is  most  between  the  parts  ot  a  thing.    In  mathematics,  the  ineom- 

commonlv  used.  mensurability  of  two  quantities  when  they  have  no  common 

ASTRl'CTK)N,  s.  [astrktio,  Lat.]  the  act  or  power  of  measure 

making  the  parts  of  a  bcfttv  approach  to  each  other.  a-cv* 

ASTRI'CTIVE,  or  ASTRICTORY,  a.  [astrictorius,  Lat.] 


that  has  a  stvptic  or  binding  quality- 

ASTRIDE,  ad.  with  the  legs  placed  at  a  distance  from 
each  other.  In  an  open  or  wide  manner,  applied  to  the 
lees,  opposite  to  dose,  or  toi!;etlier. 

ToASTRFNGE,  v.  «.  [u*rri«^o,  Lat.]  to  press  or  close 
together;  to  force  the  parts  closer  to  each  other. 

ASTRFNGENT,  pirt.  {astrvt:^cns,  Lat.]  in  medicine, 
that  contracts  the  dimensions  of  the  vessels  by  its  rough- 
ness and  asperity,  and  thic'kens  tlie  fluids  ;  when  used 
internally,  opposed  to  la.xative  :  when  externally,  opposed 
to  styptic. 


ASYMPTOTES,  *.  [frDm  a  not,  m,  with,  and  pipto,  ft» 
fall,  Gr.]  right  lines  which  approach  nearer  and  nearer  to 


some  curve  ;  but  wliiih  would  never  meet. 

ASYNDETON,  s.  [Gr.]  a  figure  in  grammar,  when  a 
conjunction  copulati\e  is  omitted. 

AT,  prep.  \iet.  Sax.]  before  a  place  it  signifies  sometiine* 
close  to  ;  and  at  other  times  in  it.  Before  a  word  implying 
rime,  it  denotes  the  very  instant  in  which  a  thing  was,  or 
will  be  done;  and  sometimes  is  put  without  the  word  tuiu: 
in  the  same  sense.  Used  instead  of  uith,  it  implies  cause, 
or  on  account  of.  "  At  this  news  he  dies."  iSy,«/i.  Before 
an  adjective  of  the  superlative  degree,  it  iinplu*a  niaiiucr, 
or  perfection.    Before  a  substantive,  it  sometimes  deutitcs 


A'STROLABE,  s.  [from  astron,  a  star,  and  hmhano,  to  re-    a  particular  circumstance,  and  gives  it  an  adverbiaFmoan- 
ive,  Gr.]in  astronomy,  a  syst.m  or  assemblage  of  the    ing  ;  as,  at  ease,  i.  e.  easy.    Alter  he,  it  implies  (tesign, 
fferent  circles  of  the  sphere,  reseinl 
spliere,  inveutetl  by  Hipparchus  ;   but 


ceive 


different  circles  of  the'  sphere,  resembling  an  arniillary    intention,  or  cmplovment. 

"tjut  being  afterwards    at."  Hiid.    I'scd  with  evm 


She  knew  what  he  Would  be 
evmmand,  it  implies  subj,net-     "Thou 


ASTTIO'LOGBR,  *.  {astrohgus,  Lat.J  one  who  pretends  to 
predict  future  events  by  the  supposed  influences  of  the  stars. 

ASTROLO'GIC,  or  ASTROLOC'.ICAL,  a.  relating  or 
agreeable  to  the  principles  of  astrology. 

ASTROLOGICALLY,  ad.  according  to  the  principles 
ef  astrolofrv,  or  after  the  manner  of  an  astrologer. 

ASTRCTLOGY,  s.  [astrdogia,  Lat.]  the  art  of  foretelling 
futare  events  from  the  aspects,  positions,  and  influences  of 
the  stars. 


ATABA'L,  s.  a  kiml  of  tabor  used  by  the  Muors. 

ATCHIE'VEMENT,  i.    See  AGtiiEVEMENX. 

ATIIANA'SIAN  CREED,a  c«ifessio!»ot  faith  supposed 
to  have  been  drawn  up  by  Athanasius,  bisliop  of  Alexan- 
dria, in  the  fomtli  century.  It  Ls  appointed,  to  be  read  lu 
the  English  church  on  certain  days. 

ATE,  the  prcter  of  Eat. 

ATHA'NOR,  ».  [a  chenucal  tcrni,  borrowed,  as- sonifr 
think,  from  athunatoSj  immortal,  (Jr.  because  of  its  durable 


ASTRO'NOMER,  t.  [from  astron,  a  star,  and  wmos,  a  heat,  or  from  the  Arabic,  ahnmn;  a  furnace,  or  oven]  a  di- 
kw,  Gr.]  a  person  wko  applies  biuiseif  to  the  study  of  cesting  furnace  to  keep  heat  for  some  tune  ;  so  that  it  may 
astrojiowy.  ,  be  augmented  or  dimiuiiLcd  at  pleasure  by  opemns  oxihuSr 
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tiotf  gome  apertures  made  on  purpose  with  slidersover  thero, 
called  reofisfers. 

ATHtlSM,  *.  [allimme,  Fr.]  the  opinion  of  those  who 
deny  the  existence  and  being  of  d  God;  the  creator  and  pre- 
server of  the  \vorld. 

ATHEIST,  s.  [from  a  not,  and  theos,  God,  Gr.J  one  who 
denies  the  existence  of  a  God,  the  creator  and  preserver  of 
ail-tiings. 

ATHEISTICAL,  a.  impious,  or  agreeable  to  the  princi- 
ples of  an  atheist. 

ATHEl'STICALLY,  ad.  after  the  manner  of  an  atheist. 

ATHELNEY,  a  river  isle  of  Sonicrketshire,  formed  at 
the  junction  of  the  Parret  with  the  Thone,  remarkable  in 
aaliiiuity  as  the  hiding-place  of  the  Saxon^ung  Alfred,  with 
a  few  of  his  nobles,  when  the  Danes  had  overrun  all  tlie 
country  to  the  forest  of  Sherwood. 

ATHENS,  an  ancient  town  of  Achaia,  now  Lividia,  in 
(ireece,  belonging  to  Turkey  in  Europe,  greatly  celebrated 
for  its  antiquities,  and  the  many  learned  men  it  has  produced. 
This  city  is  now  called  Athini  ;  and  is  not  inconsidemble 
either  in  extent  or  in  tin-  uuniher  of  ils  inhabitants,  (about 
15,000)  whose  language  is  a  mixture  of  Greek  and  Turkish. 
The  town  stands  beneath  the  Acropolis,  or  citadel.  The 
Barbary  corsairs  infesting  it,  the  avenues  were  secured,  and 
in  1676  the  gates  were  regularly  shut  after  sini-set.  The 
Acropolis,  which  was  built  on  a  craggy  rock,  furnished  a 
very  ample  fiehl  to  the  ancient  virtuosi.  It  was  filled  with 
monuments  of  Athenian  glory  ;  and  exhibited  an  amazing 
display  of  beauty,  of  opulence,  and  of  art ;  each  con- 
tending, as  it  were,  for  the  superiority.  Lat.  38.  6.  N.  Ion. 
33.  67.  E. 

ATHEOUS,  <r.  [from  a  not,  and  t/ieoi,  God,  Gr.]  opposite, 
or  contrary  to  the  belief  of  a  Deity;  atheistical. 

ATHEilO'MA,  s.  [Gr.\  a  lumor,  at  wen,  which  neither 
vields  to  the  touch,  discolours  tlie  skin,  or  causes  pain. 

ATHEROMATOUS,  a,  having  the  qualities  of  an  athe- 
roma, or  curdv  wen. 

ATHERSTONE,  a  town  of  Warwicksliire,  containing 
about  2600  inhabitants,  chiefly  employed  in  the  manufac- 
tures of  hats,  ribbands,  shalhions,  Ac.  It  is  situated  on, 
or  Bear  the  river  Anker,  13  miles  N.  df  Coventry,  and  103 
N.  W.  of  London.     Market  on  Tuesday. 

\THERSTON  on  the  Stour,  a  town  of  ^Varwickshire, 
situated  on  the  Stour,  a  little  above  its  junction  with  the 
river  Avon,  and  3  miles  from  Stratford.  Market  on  Tues- 
day, and  a  cheese  lair  on  Sept.  19,  reckoned  tlie  largest  in 
Englnnd. 

ATHl  RST,  ad.  wanting  drink,  or  adr>-. 

ATHLETjIE,  .5.  [Lat.]  persons  of  strength  and  activity, 
exercised  for  the  public  ganu-s  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and 
exhibited  their  skill  in  such  exploits  as  required  bodily 
strength. 

ATHLETIC,  a.  [from  athleta,  Lat.]  strong,  vigorous,  and 
active  of  body  :  robust. 

ATHLONE,  a  town  of  Ireland,  pleasantly  situated  on  the 
larM  and  beautiful  •  ixer  Shani'.on.  Part  of  the  town  'stands 
in  Westmeath,  on  the  Leinstu'side  of  the  river  ;  the  other 
part  in  Roscommon,  on  t!ie  Connaucht  side;  these  are 
joined  by  a  lon^  brijge  of  jn:uiy  arches,  which  is  a  grand 
pass  between  the  iwo  provinces.  Tliough  Athlone  is  so 
advantageously  sitirated  for  trade  and  improvement,  it  yet 
remaiiis,  in  itiau>»  i>^rts,  a  poor,  ruinous,  dirty  looking 
place.  On  the  Bridge  are  some  badly  executed  tigures,  with 
inscriptions  celebrating  the  success  of  queen  Elizabeth  over 
the  renels  in  her  reign.     It  is  69  miles  W.  of  Dublin. 

ATHWART,  prep,  transverse  ;  across  ;  through.  Used 
adverbially,  it  implies,  in  ^  maimer  vexatious  and  perplex- 
ing ;  wrong. 

A[B['LT,  ad.  like  one'  making  a  thrust. 

AJT  ANTIC,  [from  Atlat]  in  geography,  that  part  of  the 
Ocean  which  lies  between  Africa  and  America. 

Atlas,  s.  [Lat.i  a  collection  of  maps,  generally  folio, 
io  allusion  totneftible  of  Atlas's  bearing  the  world  ou  his 
4        •'  «0 


shoulders.  In  anatomy,  tffe  first  vertebra  of  the  neckK 
which  lies  next  to,  and  supuorts  the  head.  In  architecture, 
those  statutes,  or  half-statutes  of  men,  used  instead  of  co- 
lumns or  pilasters!  to  supijort  any  member  of  architecture 
such  as  a  balcony,  &c.  They  are  likewise  named  TeUanoves. 
Also,  a  great  chain  of  mountains,  which  separates  Barbary 
from  Biledutgend,  in  Airier. 

ATMOSPHERE,  «.  [from  atmos,  vapour,  and  fphaira,  a 
sphere,  Gr.]  air.  In  physics,  that  thin  elastic  fluid,  which 
covers  the  earth  to  a  certain  height,  gravitates  towards  its 
centre,  an<f  on  its  surface  is  carried  along  with  it,  and  par- 
takes of  all  its  motions,  both  annual  ami  diurnal :  some 
confine  tlie  fermonly  to  that  part  of  the  air  which  is  nearest 
the  earth,  receives  its  vapours  and  exhalations,  and  refracts 
the  rays  of  light.  Its  whole  weight  is  computed  to  be 
14,831,308,800,000,0()0,0001t>.  troy,  and  its  height,  according 
to  De  la  Hire,  !(>  leagues,  or  48  miles. 

ATMOSPHE'RICAL,  a.  that  belongs  to  the  atmosphere. 

ATOM, !.  \ntomM,  Lat.]  such  a  small  particle  of  matter 
a*c:niiiot  be  physically  divided. 

ATO'MICAL,  a.  consisting;  of,  or  relating  to,  atoms. 

ATOMIST,  s.  one  who  professes  the  Corpuscular  philo- 
sopliy. 

To  ATONE,  r.  n.  to  agree,  or  accord.  Actively,  to 
make  satisfaction  for ;  to  compensate  ;  to  expiate;  to  make 
a  recompence. 

ATONEMENT,  *.  reconciliation,  ajireement,  concord  ; 
the  uniting  two  persons  at  variance  with  each  otlier. 

ATX)N Y,  t.  [from  a,  not,  and  tonos,  tone,  (Jr.]  in  medicine, 
wanting  proper  tension  or  tone,  iu  the  soUds  of  a  human 
body. 

ATOT,  ad.  on  the  highest  part  of  a  thing. 

ATRABILA'RIAN,  or  ATRIBILA'RIOUS,  a.  [from 
atra  and  bilis,  Lat.  |  that  affects  with  a  disorder  flowing  from 
a  black  adust  state  of  the  blood  ;  called  melancholv. 

ATRABILA'RIOU-SNESS,  s.  that  quality  which  causM 
a  person  to  be  deemed  melancholic. 

ATRAME'NTAL,a.[from  a^a;ne«iuOT,  Lat.]  that  black- 
ens, or  has  the  qualities  of  ink. 

ATRAME'NTOUS,  a.  black,  or  havuig  the  qualities  of  ink. 

ATROCIOUS, a.  fatroi,  I^t.]  that  argues  a  great,  if  nj)t 
the  highest,  degree  of  wickedness  in  the  committer:  tlxat  is 
extremely,  enormously,  and  flagrantly  wicked. 

ATRd'CIOUSNES'S,  s.  that  quality  which  argues  a  per- 
son to  be  extremely,  obstinately,  and  enorm(XUsly  criminal. 

ATRO'CIOUSLY,  ad.  in  an  atrocious  manner. 

ATROCITY,  s. [airocitas,  Lat.J  that  which  hcightcijs  the 
enormity  of  a  crime,  and  makes  it  an  object  of  horror. 

AT'ROPIIY,  s.  [from  a,  not,  antl  'truplda,  nourishment, 
Gr.]  Ri  physic,  an  universal  consuuiptian,  proceeding  fiom 
the  whole  habit  of  the  body  without  an\  distemper  of  tlie 
lungs,  or  other  entrails,  or  any  remarkable  fever. 

ATROPOS,  in  heathen  mythology-,  one  of  the  three 
fatal  sisters,  that  cut  the  thread,  or  put  a  period. to  tlie  life 
ofman. 

To  ATTA'CH,  r.  a.  [attacher,  Fr.]  in  law,  to  seize  either  on 
a  person  or  his  goods  ;  to  have  an  aflection,  desire,  or  in- 
clination towards  a  thing. 

ATTA'CHMENT,  i.  [attachmtent,  Fr.]  in  law,  the  faking, 
securing,  or  detaining  a  person  or  thing  by  virtue  of  a.  writ 
or  precept.  It  differs  from  an  a-iest  in  this,  that  an  arrest 
lies  only  against  the  botly,  whf  rcas  an  attachment  i; 
often  against  the  goods  only,  and  sometimes  against  both 
body  and  goods.  An  arrest,  like«  ise,  issues  out  of  an  infe- 
rior "court  by  prect-pt  only,  but  a  detachraent  out  of  a  higher 
court,  either  by  precept  or  writ.  By  the  custom  of  London, 
and  several  other  places,  a  man  can  attach  money  or  goods 
in  the  hands  of  a  stranger  to  satisfy  himself.  Atlachuent  also 
signifies  the  love,  zeal,  afl'ection,  one  man  has  for  another's 
interest  or  welfare. 

To  ATTACK,  v.  a.  [ttttafiuer,  Fr.]  in  war,  to  make 
an  effort  or  attempt  upon  a  person,  or  a  work^  in  order 
to  conquer  er  tubdue  them.     Figurativeijr, 
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mvarfc,  or  treat  any  one  as  an  enesiy,  either  by  actions  or 
words. 

ATTA'CK,  r.  lattaqiie,  Ft.]  in  war,  an  attempt  to  conquer 
a  bofly  of  troops,  or  master  a  fortified  plate.  A  false 
attack.'is  that  wliieh  is  made  only  to  divert  the  attention  of 
the  enemy,  and  to  conceal  that  of  t)ie  main  one.  Figura- 
fivelv,  any  hostile  attempt,  wliethcr  it  consists  in  actions  or 
words. 

ATTA'CKER,  *.  the  person  who  makes  an  attempt  on  a 
body  of  soldiers  or  a  fortified  place,  in  order  to  siibduc  or 
conquer  them  ;  any  one  who  u.,os  another  with  violence. 

To  ATT \l"S,  V.  a.  [tiUeivdre,  Fr.]  to  make  one's  own  by 
labonr  or  mental  application  ;  to  procure,  or  obtain ;  to 
reach;  to  arrive  at;  or  arqtiirc. 

ATTAINABLE,  a.  that  may  be  obtained,  acquired,  or 
procured. 

ATTAl'NABLENESS,  >.  the  quality  which  renders  a 
thing  possible  to  be  attained. 

aITAI'NDER,  t.  [attaituire,  Fr.]  is  when  a  person  has 
coiuiriitted  felony  or  treason,  and  judgment  is  passed  upon 
him.  The  children  of  such  a  person  arc  thereby  rendered 
incapable  of  bein-;:  heirs  to  him,  or  to  any  other  ancestor, 
as  if  he  m:is  noble  before,  his  posterity  are  thereby  de- 
graded, and  made  base  ;  nor  can  his  corruption  of  blood  be 
taken  a-vay,  but  by  an  act  of  parliament,  or  by  reversing 
the  judffnieut  by  a  writ  of  error. 

ATTAl'NMENT,  t.  that  which  a  person  makes  his' own 
by  labour  or  mental  application  ;  the  act  or  power  of  at- 
taining. 

To  ATTAFNT,  «.  a.  [attentcr,  Fr.]  to  pass  sentence 
against  a  person  either  for  felony  or  treason,  wherebj-  he 
fi)rfeits  all  his  lands  or  hereditaments,  his  blood  corrupted, 
ainl  his  children  rendered  base.  Figuratively,  to  debase, 
corrupt,  or  make  infamous. 

ATT.'M'NT,  s.  in  law,  a  writ  which  lies  against  a  jury 
for  giving  a  false  verdict  in  a  court  of  record,  in  a  real  or 
personal  action,  if  the  debtor  damages  exceed  40x.  In  such 
case,  the  ancient  law  was,  that  the  jurors  meadows  should 
be  plowed  up,  their  bouses  thrown  down,  their  woods 
LTubl>e<l  up,  and  their  lands  and  tenements  forfeited  to  the 
king;  but  if  the  person  who  brought  the  Attaint  be  cast,  he 
shall  be  imprisoned,  and  ransomed  at  the  king's  pleasure. 
But  by  statute,  tire  severity  of  the  common  law  is  mitigated, 
where  the  petty  jury  is  altninterl,  and  a  pecuniary  mulct  im- 
posed. Figuratively,  a  blot  or  stain,  in  allusion  to  the  con- 
sequences of  an  attainder. 

ATrAINTUIlK,  f.     SeeATTAINDKH. 

To  ATFE'iMPER,  v.  a.  [ttiteniperv,  Lat.  I  to  soften,  applied 
to  rigour  ;  to  render  supportable,  applied  to  heat ;  to  les- 
sen any  quality  by  the  mixture  or  addition  of  another.  Fi. 
gunitively,  to  suit,adapt,  or  fit,  in  allusion  to  the  tempering 
m<'tals. 

To  ATTE'.MPERATE,  v.  a.  [attempero,  Lat.]  to  render 
agreeable  to  ;  to  make  suitable  to. 

To  ATTEMPT,  v.  a.  [attenter,  Fr.]  to  make  a  trial :  to 
try,  or  endeavour. 

ATTEMPT,  s.  an  undertaking ;  a  tri.d  to  do  a  thing ; 
sometimes  applied  to  the  attacks  of  an  enemy. 

ATFE'MPTER,  s.  the  person  who  makes  an  endeavour ; 
one  who  tries,  tempts,  or  attempts.  - 

To  ATTEND,  v.  a.  [attendrf,  Fr.J  to  fix  the  mind  to  an 
object,  when  applied  to  speculation ;  to  listen ;  to  wail 
upon;  tottccompany;  to  follow;  to  expect;  to  stay  for;  to 
lay  wait  for.  Used  neutcrly,  it  implies  to  yield  attention  ; 
to  stav,  or  delay. 

ATTE'NDANCE,  s.  [attmrhnce,  Fr.]  the  act  of  waiting 
upon  as  a  servant ;  service  ;  the  person  in  waiting ;  a  ser- 
vant. 

ATTE'NDANT,  s.  ^tittendant,  Fr.]  waiting  on  another  as 
an  inferier,  including  the  idea  of  service. 

A'l'rE'ND.\NT,  s.  one  who  accompanies  another  ;  a  ser- 
vant, or  dependent  of  a  nobleman  ;  one  who  depends  -on 
another  as  a  suitor;  that  which  is  inseparably  united,  as  a 
concomitant  or  coosequeut. 
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ATTE'NDER,^.    See  Attendant. 

ATFE'N'F,  n.  [aiteiitus,  l.at.  |  listening  to,  applying  the 
mind  to  the  consideration  of  any  object:  intent. 

ATTETn'TATES,  *.  [attirita'ta,  Lat.l  prtceedings  IB  a 
court  of  judicature,  pending  suit,  and  after  a«  inlvibition  is 
decreed  and  gone  out ;  those  things  which  are  done  after  an 
extra-judicial  appeal,  may  likewise  be  styled  atteiUatet. 

AT'rE'NTlON,  J.  f«»«i»r'en,  Fr.]  in  logic,  an  operation  of 
the  mind  which  fixes  it  «n  any  particular  object,  and  en- 
gages it  to  consider  it  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  acquire  a  dis- 
tinct idea  thereof,  absorbing,  as  it  were,  all  other  ideas 
which  offer  themselves  to  the  mind. 

ATTENTIVE,  t.YititeiUus,  Lat.]  applying  themind  or  ear 
to  one  jKirticular  object. 

ATTENTIVELy,  ad.  in  such  a  manner  as  to  consider, 
or  listen  to  one  particular  object. 

A1TE'NT1VEN1'>).S,  *.  that  quality  of  mind  wherein  a 
person  considers,  or  listens  to  a  particular  Object,  with  a 
total  disregard  of  all  others. 

ATTETsUAN'r,  pnU.  and  a.\attemMnt,  Lat.]  that  makes 
thin  or  dilutes.  Used  substantively,  in  medicine,  for  those 
medicines  that  resolve  the  viscosity  of  the  humours  in  the 
human  body,  in  order  to  promote  their  circulation,  and  dis- 
charge  all  noxious  and  excrenientitious  matter. 

To  ATTE'NUATE,  v.  a.  [aitenuo,  Lat.]  to  liquify  or 
make  thin. 

ATFENUAIION,  *.  [attinuttian,  Yt.]  in  physics,  ap- 
plied to  fluids,  it  is  the  act  of  rendering  them  more  liquid 
and  thinner  than  they  were  before  ;  the  effect  of  attenuat- 
ing medicines,  or  certain  efforts  which  nature  itself  makes 
to  destroy  the  force  of  disorders.  In  a  general  sense,  it  in>- 
plies  the  breaking  or  destroying  the  cohesion  of  the  particlei 
of  any  thing,  ana  increasing  their  surface. 

ToAlTE'ST,  V.  a.  [attestor,  Lat.]  to  give  a  proof  of  the 
truth  of  a  thin^liv  evidence  or  writing. 

ATTE.STATION,  s.  [attestaiw,  Lat.]  evidence,  or  proof 
of  the  truth  of  any  fact,  either  by  word  orw  riting. 

ATTIC,  a.  \Atticus,  Lat.]  in  architecture,  applied  to  a 
kind  of  building  or  shorter  story  over  another,  wherein  no 
roof  is  to  be  seen,  which  is  generally  decorated  with  an  or- 
dej-  peculiar  to  itself,  composed  of  the  other  fire,  b.ut  should 
resemble  that  most  which  is  under  it ;  the  breadtli  of  its  pi- 
lasters should  be  equal  to  that  underneath  it,  and  just  half 
its  height.  In  literature,  it  implies  a  brilliant  kind  of  wit,  am! 
an  inexpressible  elegance  of  style  peculiar  to  the  peopie  of 
Attica.  Thus  Attic  salt,  in  philologj',  is  a  delicate  poignai'it 
sort  of  wit  or  humour  pcculiai  to  the  Athenian  writers;  s« 
Attic  iiitiiess,  means  (>ne  that  cannot  be  corrupted.  Attic 
order,  is  a  small  otii<'r  raised  upon  a  large  one,  by  way  of 
crowning,  or  to  finish  the  building.  Atticofa  roof,  is  a  kind 
of  parapet  to  a  terrace,  platform,  or  the  like.  Attic  base,  a 
peculiar  kind  of  base  used  by  the  ancient  architects  in  the 
Ionic  order;  and  by  Paliadioand  some  others  in  the  Doric. 
This  is  the  most  beautiful  of  all  bases  ;  and  was  used  by  Sic 
Cristopher  Wren  in  building  .^^t.  Paul's  churcJi,  London. 

To  ATFIRE,  tj.  fl.  [attirey;  Fr.]  to  adoi  n  with  clothes  of 
dress.    Figuratively,  to  embellish  or  adorn. 

ATTITiE,  s.  clothes  or  dress  to  adorn  or  embellish  q  per- 
son. Among  sportsmen,  the  attire  of  a  stag,  consists  of  the 
bur,  pearls,  beam,  gutters,  antler,  sur-antler,  royal,  sur- 
royal,  and  croches ;  of  a  buck,  of  the  bur,  beam,  bro«'- 
antler,  advancer,  palm,  and  spellers.  la  botany,  the  third 
part  of  the  division  of  a  plantv  mcludii>g  its  generative  parts ; 
and  divided  into  semi-form  ai>d  florid. 

AlTrRETl,  s.  one  who  attires  .or  dresses  another. 

ATPITUDE,  I.  [ttttittule,  Fr.]  in  painting  and  sculpture, 
the  posture  of  a  statute,  whereby  it  expresses  some  action, 
or  passion  of  the  mind.  Applied  likewise  to  the  stage,  to 
imply  the  posture  of  an  actor  to  espress  the  sentiments  of 
the  poet. 

ATTLEBOROUGH,  a  town  in  Norfolk,  14  miles  from 
Norwich  and  93  from  London,  witli  a  market  ou  Thws- 
dav. 

ATTO'LLENT,  <f.  '««o?forw,  Lat.]  that  raises  or  lifts  up. 
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Ki  anatomy,  applied  to  those  muscles  which  raise  the  parts , 
thev  l»(>luaj;  to. 

>VrT(yRNEY,  *.  [a«omfl//«,  law  Lat.la  person  appoint- 
ed by  another  to  do  something  in  his  stead.  Attoniei/  at 
i(«',  is  one  retained  to  prosecute,  or  dtfciid  a  suit  at  l;iw. 
In  tllR  civil  law  they  are  called  Pructars.  Attomies,  l)y  a 
late  Older  of  all  the  jndges,  are  to  be  admitted  of  some  of 
the  inns  of  court  or  chancety  (except  housekeepers  in  Lon- 
don and  Westminster,  <S:e.)  and  no  attorney  shall  put  him- 
lelfout  of  that  society  into  which  he  is  admitted,  fill  he  is 
admitted  tn  some  other  society',  and  delivers  a  certificate 
thereof;  and  all  attornies  are  to  be  iii  Commons  in  the  times 
ordpred  by  the  society  to  which  they  belong,  otherwise  they 
shall  be  put  out  of  the  roll  of  attornies.  Attorney  Cenenil, 
is  a  great  otficer,  created  by  letters  patent,  to  exhibit  iufor- 
niutions,  prosecute  for  the  crown  in  criminal  causes,  and  tile 
bills  in  the  exchequer  for  any  thing  concerning  the  king,  in 
inhciitance  or  profits.  To  him  come  warrants  for  making 
out  all  patents,  grants,  pardons,  &c.  His  sahii-y  from  the 
crown  is  KKKll,  per  annum. 

To  ATTO'RN  EY,  v.  a.  to  perform  or  employ  as  proxy. 

ATTORNMENT,  or  ATrODRNMENT,  *.  [uttomnc 
meat,  Fr.]  in  law,  the  agreement  of  a  tenant  for  lite  t&  tlio. 
transferring  of  property  to  another. 

ToATTRA'CT,  r."o.  [attraho,  Lat.]  to  draw  fornarJs' 
itself ;  to  allure  or  invite. 

ATIRA  CT,  s.  altraction  ;  the  power  of  drawing.  Ob- 
solete. 

ATTRA'CTICAL,  «.  that  has  the  power  of  drawing 
3!cmething  towards  it. 

ATTRA'CTIOX,  «.  [attradinn,  Fr.j  in  mechanics,  the  act 
of  a  miA'ing  power,  by  which  a  tiling  that  may  be  moved  is 
brought  nearer  or  drawn  towards  it.  In  the  Newtonian 
system,  it  is  an  indefinite  principle,  not  implying  a  particu- 
lar manner,  nor  physical  cause  of  action,  but  only  a  ten- 
dency of  approaching,  whether  it  proceed  from  any  exter- 
nal cause,  or  be  inherent  in  bodies  ihiinselves,  excluding 
the  idea  of  impulse  from  its  cwisideration.  It  is  divi<led 
into  the  atti'action  of  gravity,  the  altraction  of  cohesion, 
and  the  attraction  of  composition.  I'he  attraction  af  g^ravity, 
called  the  centripetal  force  by  mathematicians,  is  that  by 
which  all  bodies  tend  towards  the  centre,  or  act  on  each 
other  at  a  distance  ;  from  hence  proceed  almost  all  the  mo- 
tions and  changes  in  the  system;  it  is  by  this  principle, 
that  lignt  bodies  ascend,  that  projectiles  are  regulated  in 
theircourses,that  vapours  ascend  aii-d  the  rain  f;ills,that  waves 
roll,'theair  presses,  and  the  sea  is  swelled  or  decreased  by 
the  vicissitude  of  its  flux  and  reflux.  The  attract  ion  cif 
eohesion,  is  that  which  unites  the  insensible  particles  of 
bodies  together  into  the  ditlerent  masses,  and  causes  ttie 
roundness  we  see  in  drops  of  water  or  f|uicksilv<'r.  The 
particles  of  all  bodies  are  possessed  of  tlie  inherent  property 
of  attracting  each  other,  which  causes  them  to  adhere,  anH 
preserves  the  various  substances  around  us  from  falling  in 
pieces.  The  nature  of  this  wonderful  property  is  entirely 
unknown.  The  attraction  of  composition  is  tluit  which  the 
particles  of  every  simple  substance  luive  to  other  simple 
substances  >vith  which  they  have  an  affinity,  and  whichi 
eauseH  them  to  unite  together  anil  form  a  new  compound. 
Figiirativcly,  the  power  of  alluring,  enticing  or  engnging 
the  affections  of  a  person.  Synon.  Attrmtiotis  may  be 
Sttid  to  engage  us,  allurements  to  entice  us,  charms  to  seduce 
us. 

ATTRA'GTIVE,  j.  [attractif,  Fr.]  tliat  has  the  power 
of  drawing  anothei-  to  itiiclf ;  inviting,  alluring,  engag- 
ing. 

ATTRA'CTIVE,  s.  that  which  can  draw  or  engage  the 
affections  ;  differing  from  alluremvnt,  as  that  is  used  in  a 
had  sense,  but  attraction  generally  in  a  good  one.  In  pliy- 
sic,  attractifes  are  medicines  externally  applied,  that  liy 
their  wamith  and  activity  penetrate  the  pores,  mixing  witii, 
and  rarefying  all  obstructed  matter,  so  as  to  tit  it  fi)r  dis- 
charge, upon  laying  open  the  part.  J'hesc  are  y  hat  we  call 
rfranirs,  riprncrs,  taaturants,  and  digestitei. 
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ATTRA'CriV'ELV,  •.'.  in  the  munnerof  a  thiny,  or  per- 
son, which  dr.iwsiirallures  siiUK'thing.  ' 

ATrRA'CTlVENESS,  f.  the  quality  by  nhich  «  thiii« 
attracts,  or  allures. 

ATTRA'CTOR,  s.  that  whi^h  draws  towards  itsetf. 

A'JTRA  HEN  T,  /xirt.  [atiral<cm,  Lat.J  that  has  the  qua- 
lity of  drawing  towards  itself. 

ATrRI'Bl  FABLE,  «.  ffrom  attHbuo,  Lat.]  that  may  be 
affirmnd  as  belonging  to  a  thing  ;  that  may  lie  ascribed  c-r 
imputed  to  a  thin''  or  person. 

ToATFRlBlITE,  r.  a.  Utrlbm,  Lat.]  to  affirm  as  be^ 
longing  to  a  thing ;  to  ascribe  as  a  property  ;  to  impute,  or 
charge,  applied  to  a  cause. 

A'TFRIBUTE,  s.  [aitribut,  Fr.]  the  thing  ajtributed  to 
aiKUher;  fpiality  adherent.  Ih  a  general  scns'e,  it  is  tlmt 
M  hicli  agrees  with  some  person  o^  tiling ;  or  a  quylih'  deter- 
mining something  to  be  after  a  certain  maimer.  Thus  mi- 
derstanding  is  an  attribute  of  mnid,  and  extension  an  attri- 
hnle  »)f  iMwiy.  'I'hat  attribute  whicli  the  miud  conceives  as 
the  foundation  of  ail  the  rest,  is  called  its  essential  attribute; 
thus,  extension  is  by  .some,  and  solidity  by  others,  esteemed 
the  essential  attributes  of  ioJy  or  rnutlnr.  Attributes,  in  di 
vinity,  are  the  several  (pialities  or  perfectious  of  the  divine 
nature,  and  such  as  can  be  applied  to  (Jml  only  ;  under 
which  is  iiuhided  all  that  we  can  imagine  to  go  to  make  up  a 
pi'ri'ert  bl'iiig,  such  as  infinite  {;oodness,  power,  justit'C,  <S.'C. 
I'he  heathelis  appropriated  a  pafUHllar  dpity  to  each  attri- 
bute; his  power  they  called  by  the  name  of  Jupiter;  his 
wisdom,  /l;W/o;  his  will,  Fate;  his  wrath,  Juno;  Ac.  In 
painting  and  statuaiT,  ni^ribute  is  some  distinguishing  addi- 
tion to  the  principal  hgiire;  as  the  club  to  Hercules,  the 
peacock  to  Juno,  the  eagle  to ./h/)1<«;>-,  Ac. 

ATTRIBU  TiON,  s.  \attributio,  Lat.]  something  ascribed ; 
character  or  reputation. 

A^fTiUTE,  a.  [attritut,  Lat.J  worn  off  Dy  rubbing  two 
bodies  together. 

A  rrRI'TENESS,  s.  quality  produced  by  the  rubbing  of 
t«o  bodies  together,  so  as  to  wear  oflf  some  of  their  sur- 
faces. * 

A'lTRITION,  s.  [attritio,  Lat.]  the  action  of  rubbing 
two  bodies  together,  so  as  to  wear  away  or  rub  off  some 
particles  on  their  surfaces. 

To  ATI' UN E,  V.  a.  to  put  an  instrument  into  tune;  to 
make  th«  Toice  or  any  instruments  accord  togetlier,  and 
sound  the  same  notas,  or  key. 

AVA,  a  large  city  in  Indi^,  the  capital  of  the  Burman 
empire.  It  is  seated  on  the  river  Ava.  The  streets  are  ver-y 
straight,  and  the  houses  are  built  with  teek  planks,  anil 
bamboos.  It  is  r>20  miles  E.  ef  Calcutta,  and  276  E.  N£.  of 
Aiacan.    Lat.  21.  0.  N.  Ion.  96.30.E. 

To  AVAI'L^  V.  a.  [from  valair,  Fr.]  to  turn  to  one's  own 
use,  benefit,  profit,  or  advantage  ;  to  promote  or  procure  ; 
to  be  of  use,  or  advantage. 

AVAILABLE,  a.  applied  to  means,  it  signifies  their 
suitableness  or  etlicacy  to  obtain  the  end  ;  powerful,  or 
proper. 

AVA'NTGUARD,  t.  [at-antganh,  Fr.]  in  war,  the  first 
line  or  division  of  an  army  in  battle  array  ;  or  that  part 
which  is  seen  by  the  enemy,  and  maiebes  first  against  him, 

A'^'ARICE,  «.  [arancc,'FT.]  in  morality,  an  immoderate 
Iv.ve  and  desire  after  riches,  attended  with  extreme  d  ttjdencc 
of  future  events,  excessive  precaution  against  the  inslabilitj 
of  foirtune,  making  a  person  rob  himself  of  ih«||ictess<ny 
comforts  of  life,  for  fear  of  diminishing  his  riches. 

AVARICIOUS,  a.  that  partakes  of  the  nature  of  ava- 
rice. 

AVARICIOUSLY, ad.  covetously, 

A^'AR^CIOUSNESS,  s.  that    quality  which  inclines  a. 
person  to  desire  riches  immoderately,  to  make  no  u>e  of 
them,  when  possessed  of  them,  for  fear  of  diminishing  them, 
aiul  <lenoniinates  him  an  aiariviuus  person. 

AVA'ST,  «f/.  [from  fcav/u,  Ital.]  hold,  stop;  a  sea-teroj. 

AVAUNT,  inttri.  [nvant.  VrA  a  word  implying  detesta- 
tion or  abhorrence  ;  signifying,  Legoue  !  out  of  my  sigkt  t 
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AU'RURN,  a  town  of  ^VilUllirc,  with  a  considerable  raa- 
fmfacture  of  fiistbri.  It  i"s  sitiiated  near  Ramsbury,  on  a 
branch  of'  ths  Keniu-t,  3  miles  N.  E.  of  Marlborougli,  and 
81  W.  of  London.  It  had  72  dwcllinjf-lioiises,  to  tiie  vaUie 
of  ^20,000,  destroyed  bv  fire,  in  17G0.  Market  on  Tues- 
day. 

Ar'BlTRNR,  a.  ffroni  aiibour,  Fr.]  brown  ;  tan-coloiircd. 

Al'CTION,  1.  [aiieiio,  Lat-.^  a  method  of  sale  wlierein 
goods  are  sold  to  the  iiighest  bidder. 

AU'CTIONAHY,  a.  belonging  to  an  auction. 

ArCTlONR'ER,  s.  the  inaiWL'er  of  an  auction. 

AUD.'V'CIOUS,  «.  [iiiiJacirux,  Fr.]  a  term  relative  to  tiie 
-nature  of  au  action,  applied  to  the  disposition  of  mind  of  one 
who  undertakes  it,  and  the  manner  in  wiiich  it  is  executed. 
With  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  action,  if  implies  sonic- 
tUing  difficult,  and  attended  with  many  obstacles  ;  that  the 
persou  is  of  such  a  disposition  of  mind  as  not  to  matter  what 
diflicultics  be  encounters;  and  that  he  shews  a  great  deal  of 
impiulence  in  reuderiug  his  attempt  effectual ;  so  that  the 
^4ord  is  nronerly  applied  in  a  bad  sense  only. 

Ah'DA'ClOUSLY,  ad.  iu  such  a  manner  as  bespeaks  a 
darin^impu"dence. 

AlfnA'ClOlI.SNESS.  *.  that  quality  which  argues  a  dis- 
position of  mind  that  will  induce  a  person  to  undertake  any 
action,  le',  the  diihculties  be  what  they  will.  Always  used 
ifl  a  bad  sense,  aud  including  the  secondary  idea  of  im- 
pudence, 

AUDA'CITY,  s.  [ai(dantas,  Laf.]  a  dispositjoy  of  mhid 
•which  makes  a  person  capable  of  undertaking  any  difficult 
action,  and  frees  him  from  those  apprehensions  which  might 
render  bim  inactive,  or  unfit  for  the  offices  of  society. 

AU  DIBLK,  «.  [aiidihilis,  Lat.]  that  is  the  object  of  hear- 
ing;; that  may  be  heard. 

Ai/'nUJLENE.SS,  s.  that  which  renders  a  thing  the  object 
of  hearinj;,  or  to  be  heard. 

Ad'DIHLY,  nd.  in  such  a  manner  as  to  b«  heard. 

Al/'DIENCK,  s.  [audirncr,  Fr.]  that  attention  which  is 
given  It)  a  persou  wliile  he  is  speaking.  In  a  court  sense, 
the  admisginri  of  amlta-ssadors  or  public  ministers  to  a  king, 
in  order  to  deliver  the  credentials  of  their  sovereign,  and  to 
i>[>en  the  intentions  for  which  thev  are  sent,  fn  history, 
tiie  tribunals  or  courts  of  justice  established  by  the  Spaniards 
in  America.  Persons  assembled  in  order  to  hear  a  publia 
sijeaker.  Andienrc  Vlinmher,  a  toint  belonging  to  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  when 'n  differences  upon  elections, 
consecrations,  institutions,  marriages,  &:c.  are  heard  ;  of 
equal  authority  with  the  Court  of  Arches. 

AUDIT,  s.  [I>at.]  iu  law,  the  hearing  and  examining  the 
liccount  of  persons  concerned  in  the  receipt  of  money,  by 
jiersons  publicly  appointed  for  that  purpose. 

To  AUDIT,  f.  a.  \aiidio,  Lat."]  to  examine  an  account. 

AUDITOR,  i.  [Lat.J  one  who  hears;  one  who  is  present 
when  any  thing  is  delivered  in  public  ;  wh«  examines  sjid 
passes  either  public  or  private  accounts. 

AUDITORY,  a: [aHrlltoriiu,  Lat.]  that  conduces  to  head- 
ing. In  anatomy,  the  anditory  nerves  are  a  pair  of  nerves 
arising  from  the  medalla  oblongata,  and  distributed,  tlie  one 
lo  the  ear,  the  soft  and  spongy  part  of  which  is  the  immedi- 
ate cause  of  hearing  ;  and  the  other  to  the  eye,  &c. 

AUDITORY, f.  [auditorium,  Lat.] a  place  where  peisons 
assemble  to  hear  any  discourse  ;  a  collection  of  persons  so 
assembled. 

A'VE  MARIA,  s.  [I^t.  Junl,  Muri/  .'J  a  prayer  used  by  the 
Romish  church,  beginning  with  those  words,  in  honour  of 
the  Virgin  Man*. 

To  A^E'NCjE,  v.  a.  [venger,  Fr.]  to  punish  in  proportion 
to  the  euorinity  of  crimes:  and  distinguished  from  rn-mge, 
because  that  is  always  used  in  a  bad,  but  this  in  a  good  sense. 

AVE'NGEMENT,  s.  the  act  of  punishing  for  crimes. 

AVE^(jER,  s.  one  who  inflicts  punishment  for  crimes. 

ATENS,  s.  tiie  Jierb  bennet.  h  has  nprij-lit  yellow  blos- 
soms, Ivre-shuped  leaves,  and  airy  globular  truiti  The  root, 
infused  in  wine,  is  said  to  be  a  good  stoniacliic.  There  is  a 
sortof  cuiqucfoil  that  is  called  by  this  name. 


ATENTURE,  s.  in  law  books,  a  nuschaucc,  causing  <t 
man's  death  without  felony. 

A'VENUE,  *.  [airnm,  Fr.]  a  passage  or  opening.  In 
gardening,  a  walk  of  trees  leading  to  a  noose.  In  perspee 
tive,  it  is  a  passage,  which  is  narrower  at  the  eno  tliaa  at 
the  beginning,  in  order  to  make  it  appear  the  longer,  or 
straight,  when  viewed  at  the  nar»owest  end.  In  fortifica- 
tion, the  opening:,  inlet  to,  or  communication  betweeUt  a 
fort  and  a  bastion. 

To  AVE'R,  V.  a.  [avirtr,  Fr.]  to  qffirm  or  sissert  a  thing  to 
be  true  with  some  degree  of  positiveness. 

AVERAGE,  *.  [arcrogtuin,  law  Lat.]  in  law,  a  due  or 
service  wlii«h  a  tenant  owed  his  lord  by  his  l>ea£tor  carri- 
age. In  sea-commerce,  the  accidents  or  misfortunes  which 
happen  to  a  ship  or  cargo,  divided  into  simple,  large, 
common,  or  small :  an  allowance  given  to  the  raaitcr  for  nic 
care  of  the  goods  above  the  freight.  A  medium  ;  a  meau. 
proportion. 

AVEllMENT,  s.  in  law,  the  establishmcflt  of  a  thing  by 
evidence ;  an  offer  to  make  goo<l  an  cxceptiofi  plea.ded  iii 
abatement  of  the  plantift's  action,  and  an  actual  aoicg  it. 

AVE'RNAT,  s.  a  sort  of  grape. 

AVERSATION,*.  [from  mersor,  I  At.]  »  term  alluding  to 
the  motion  of  a  person  who  detests  any  thing,  w  hich  is  that 
of  ^/nimj>-  ffiffli/  from  it. 

AVERSE,  "«.  [aversiis,  Lat.]  hostile  or  ajigry  with  ;  ub« 
willing,  abhorring. 

AVETISELY,  ad.  in  a  manner  which  shews  grsat  unwilling- 
ness.    Backwards,  opposed  to  forwards. 

AVE'R-SENESS,  j.' unwillingness  ;  backwardness. 

AVE'RSION,  >.  [aversioji,  Ft.]  dislike,  arising  from  tfce 
disagrreablcness  of  an  object;  the  cause  of  dislike. 

To  AVE^RT,  r.  a.[averto,  Lat.]  to  turn  aside  ;  to  keep  of". 

AUF,  s.  [tilf,  Belg.J  a  person  void  of  discretion,  crcommou 
«ense  ;  a  fiiol. 

-AUOER,  or  AU'GRE, s.  fro-g-er,  Belg.]  in  mechanics,  wi 
inslrumeut  used  by  carpenters  and  coopers  to  bore  hole* 
with,  consisting  ofa  hanate  and  bit. 

AUGHT.piTOi.  [au/tt,  Sax.]  any  thing  ;  applied  to  the  e»- 
tent  ofa  person's  knowledge,  as/ar  as. 

To  AUG  ME'NT,  v.  a.  [au^menter,  Fr.]  to  increase  the  yal  iie 
or  dimension  of  a  thing  by  the  addition  of  sometliing  else. 
Synon.  Our  ambition  ou^mejir.i  with  our  fortune;  and  we 
are  no  sooner  in  possession  of  one  hundred  pounds,  than  w 
are  eager  to  a/Id  to  it  another. 

AU'GMENT,  s.  \aiis;mcntum,  Lat.]  increase,  applied  to  llie" 
dimension  ofa  body  or  the  progressof  a  disease. 

AUGMENT.\TlON,  s.  increase,  enlargement,  improve- 
ment. Als-3  a  court  so  called,  erected  27  Heni^  Vlll.  when 
by  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries,  the  revenne  of  thr 
crown  was  auinnented ;  and  the  office  still  remains,  in  whicJt 
are  many  curious  records,  tJunigli  the  court  has  been  long 
since  rlissolvcd.  In  heraMrj,',  the  additional  charges  to  a 
coat  of  armour,  frequently  given  as  particular  marks  of  ho^ 
nour,  and  generally  l)orne  either  on  'the  escutehenu  or  a 
canton  ;  as  have  allthe  baronets  of  England,  who  have  born<? 
the  arms  of  the  province  of  Ulster  in  Ireland. 

AU'CiSBURG,  a  considerable  city  in  Germany.  U:ider 
the  old  constitution,  it  was  an  imperial  city,  the  metropolis 
of  the  circle  of  Swaliia,  and  belonged  alike  to  the  catholics 
and  Protestants.  The  public  bliilditigs  a."e  magnificeat. 
Besides  the  c«tiiedral,  here  are  six  Roman  catholic  parish 
churches,  and  six  Lutheran.     It  is  surrr.itndrd  by  beautiful 

Elains  and  large  forests,  aboiin<ling  with  game.  The  cele- 
rated  confession  of  the  Luther.tn  faitii,  is  called  the  Augj- 
burg  confession,  because,  it  was  presented  t-o  a  diet  which 
was  holdeii  here.  It  is  distant  30  miles  from  Munich.  Lat, 
48.  27.  N.  Ion.  11.4.  E. 

AU'(iUR,  «.  [1-at.]  a  «!:'ister  of  religion  arnon;  the  an- 
cient Romans,  ap[iointed  to  talte  presages  concerninsr  futo- 
ritv,  frtmi  birds,  beasts,  and  the  appearances  of  the  heavena. 

To  AU'GUH,  r.  n.  to  foretell;  to  gUHSs  at ;  to  presage. 

To  AU'(iUIt.\TE,  r.Ti.  [enguro,  Lat.]  to  produce  by  sigiu^ 
alter  th«  manner  of  an  augur. 
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AUGLRaTION,  t.  tlie  practice  of  determining  future 
events  in  the  maimer  of  augurs. 

ALKiU'RIAL,  (I.  according  to  the  prraciplesof  an  aujjur. 

AU'OURY,  *.  [aiiguriiim,  Lat.]  in  antiquity,  a  species  of 
divination,  or  ilie  art  of  foretelling  future  events,  and  dis 
•inguislied  into  five  sorts,  nnmtbi,  augury  froni  tlie  heavens  ; 
from  birds;  from  cliickeiis  ;  from  quaJrupeds ;  aod  from 
portentous  events.  Of  tiiis  kind  are  also  the  more  modern 
oi;!.!;ic,  astrology,  palmistry,  &c.  which,  (hough  formerly 
very  much  practised,  are  now  justly  exploded  as  inconsistent 
with  reason  and  true  philosophy. 

AUOU'ST,  a.  [august Hs,  Lat.]  that  may  elaira  reverence 
on  account  of  its  dignity  or  rank,  or  expect  awe  from  its 
appearance. 

AU'CiUST,  s.  [from  Auf^ustns^  since  the  alteration  of  the 
style,  thp  eidith  month  of  the  year,  called  by  the  Romans 
Sextilis,  or  the  sixth  month  from  March  ;  but  named  Atie;ust 
from  Augustus  Ca-sar.  It  wa*  represented  by  the  ancients 
under  the  tifjure  of  a  young  mau  with  a  fair  countenance, 
crowned  willi  a  garland  of  wheat,  a  basket  of  fruit  under  his 
arm,  a  sickle  in  his  hand,  and  beariry  a  victim. 

AUGU'ST.A,  capital  of  Georgiit,  in  N.  America,  about 
130  miles  from  the  sea,  seated  on  the  S.  W.  bank  of  the  river 
Savannah,  which  flowing  through  a'  fine  pFani  country,  is 
Bavifjable  for  barges  niairaged  by  means  of  poles.  Here  is 
a  bridfje  over  the  water  to  the  Carolina  siae,  which  is  hilly. 
From  its  excellent  soil,  and  cciitiaj  situation,  between  the 
upper  and  lower  countries  it  is  rising  iiifo  importance. 

AUGU'STINES,  a  rcl  gioiis  order  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
nlio  follow  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine,  prescribed  them  by 
pone  Alexander  IV.  Among  other  things,  this  rule  enjoins 
to  nave  all  things  in  common,  lo  receiv<'  nothing  without  the 
ieave  of  the  sunerior  ;  and  several  other  precepts  relating 
to  charity,  modesty,  nnd  chastitp.  The  Augustines  are 
clothed  in  black,  an<l  make  one  of  the  four  orders  of  begging 
friars.    There  are  likewise  n\uis  of  this  order. 

AUGU'STNESS,  s.  that  qualil\  which  renders  a  person 
an  object  of  reverence,  awe,  and  homage. 

A'VIARY,  s.  \aaariiim,  Lat.]  a  i)lace  mclosed  for  kcej>ing 
*  collection  of  birds.  Figuratively,  the  collection  of  biMs 
kept  in  sucti  a  place. 

AyrDITY\  s.  [aii(Jitas,  Lat.]  greediness,  eagerness,  an 
iasatiable  love  of  money. 

AVFGNON,  a  large  city  in  the  dept.  of  Vaucluse,  de- 
clared apart  of  France,  since  the  revolution;  but  before  it, 
the  capital  of  a  little  sovereignty,  subject  to  the  pope,  whose 
legate  resided  here.  In  Avignon  tliey  reckon  seven  gates, 
seven  palaces,  seven  colleges,  seven  hospitals,  seven  monas- 
teries, seven  nunneries,  and  seven  popes  who  resided  there 
iti  70  vcars.    Lat.  43  57.  N' .  Ion.  1. 59.  E. 

AVI'LA,  an  ancient  city  of  old  Castile,  with  an  university, 
and  a  manufactory  of  fine  cloth.  It  is  seated  in  a  large  plaiii, 
surrounded  by  mountanis,  and  covered  with  fruit-trees  and 
vineyards,  40  miles  N.  \V.  of  Madrid. 

AVISO,  t.  [Ital.]  in  commerce,  notice  or  information 
given  by  letter. 

AU'KLAND,  bishop,  a  large  well  built  town  in  Durliam, 
chiefly  remarkable  for  one  ot  the  palaces  of  the  bishop  of 
Durham.  A  manufacture  of  calico  and  muslin  has  lately 
been  established  lune.  It  is  sifu;ued  Vi  mjles  from  Durham, 
and  'i.')0  from  Lonrfoii.     Aiarkct  on  Thursday. 

AlJKWARi),  o.    See  Awkward. 

ALfLCESTER,  an  ancient  town  of  Warwickshire,  with  a, 
manufactory  of  nce.iles.     It  is  situated  at  the  union  of  the 
fivers  Aln  and  Arrow,  7  miis>s  W.  of  Stratford-upon-Avon, 
14  iVoin  Warv;  ick,  and  102  N.  W.  of  London.    Market  on 
Tuesday. 

AULIC,  a.  [<%uUcns,  Lat.]  belonging  to  the  court.  In 
history,  applied  to  the  highest  court  of  the  emperor  of  Ger- 
many, originally  instituted  to  determine  the  disputes  be- 
tv^een  the  emperor  and  his  subjects. 

AliNT,  (dnt)  s.  [tante,  Fr.]  a  female  relation,  who  is  a  sister 
tJtherto  a  person's  father  or  mother. 

AVCCADO,  *.  [Span.]  a  tree  that  grows  in  great  plenty 


in  the  Spanish  West  Indies.  The  fruit  is  of  itself  verr  in- 
yipid,  for  which  reasou  they  generally  eat  it  with  the  juice 
of  lemons  and  sugar,  to  give  it  a  poignancy. 

To  A'VOC.ATE,  v.  a.  {aveco,  Lat.]  to  call  a  person  from  a 
thing  he  is  engaged  in. 

AVOCATION,  i.  Inyocatio,  Lat.]  the  diverting  a  person's 
attention  from  something  he  is  already  engaged  in. 

To  AVOI'D,  1'.  a.  [cuulir;  Fr.]  to  forbear  ;  to  shun ;  to  (Juit, 
or  leave. 

A\'01'DABLE,  a.  that  is  possible  to  escape  the  effecta  Of 
a  thing;  that  may  be  escaped  or  shunned. 

AVOI'DANCL,  s.  the  act  whereby  one  frees  himself 
from  the  eft'ects  of  any  cause ;  the  act  of  emptying  or  car- 
ryiu<r  off. 

"  A  vOIT)ER,  s.  the  person  who  shuns,  escapes,  ©r  carries 
away  ;  the  vessels  used  toearry  things  away  in. 

A  VOI'DLESS,  a.  inevitable,  that  cannot  be  avoided. 

AVOIRDUPOl'S,  3.  [avoir  du  pais,  Fr.]  a  kind  of  weight, 
supposed  to  be  borrowed  from  the  Romans,  a  pouucT  of 
which  contains  16  oz.  bearing  the  satjie  proportion  to  1  f». 
troy,  as  14  to  16.  All  coarser  commodities  are  bought  by 
this  weight. 

AVOLATION,  s.  [from  avoh,  Lat.]  the  flyinj  away; 
flight,  or  escape. 

AVO'SET,  s.  a  bird  which  sometimes  frequents  oir 
marshes,  ami  is  remarkable  for  having  its  bill  turned  upwards. 

To  AVOU'CH,  t'.  a.  [avotter,  Fr.]  to  prove  by  voupiier  or 
proper  authorities;  positively  to  maintain  the  truth  of  » 
thing  ;  to  justify  or  vindicate.  Vouch  is  in  use  at  preseiit, 
in  its  stead. 

AVOUCH,  .5.  proof,  witness,  evidence. 

AVOU'CHABLE,  a.  that  may  be  proved  by  evidence  or 
vouchers. 

AVOU'CHER,  *.  he  that  proves  the  truth  of  an  assertion 
by  prfiper  vouchers,  or  evidence. 

To  AVO'W,  n.  a.  [at'oiuT,  Fr.]  to  profess  openly,  without 
any  dissimulation. 

AVO'WABLE,  «.  that  may  be  publicly  owned  without 
dissembling,  and  sometimes  without  shame. 

AVO'WAL,  s.  a  public  confession,  without  the  least  dis- 
simulation. 

AVOWEDLY,  ad.  in  a  public  open  manner ;  professedly ; 
publicly. 

-AVOWEE',  s.  [aro/ie,  Fr.]  the  person  to  whom  the  re- 
presentation of  any  benefice,  or  the  right  ol  advtmson,  be- 
longs. 

A  VO'WER,  ».  one  who  openly  professes,  asserts,  or  de- 
clares, without  dissimulation. 

A  VO'tVRY,  s.  in  law,  the  moirivg  or  confessing  th?  having 
taken  a  distress  for  rent,  >vhen  the  person  distaincd  sues  for 
a  rejilevin. 

AVOWTRY,.?,  adulteri,'. 

AVRA'NCIIE.S,  a  very  vmcient  city  iu  the  department  of 
the  channel  in  France.  It  stands  on  a  mountain,  at  t'he  fuot 
of  which  Hows  the  river  .Sec,  one  mile  aud  a  half  from  the 
English  channel,  and  .TO  F.  of  St.  Malo. 

ALiRE'I.I  A,  I.  [Lat.]  in  natural  history,  the  second  change 
of  a  caterpillar,  towards  a  moth  or  fly,  in  which  it  seems 
dejirived  of  motion,  receives  no  nourishment,  and  appear 
iug  sometimes  witii  a  yellow  go:d-coloured  skin,  is  called  by 
this  name. 

AURE'LI.AN,  J.  a  naturalist,  who  applies  himself  to  study 
the  various  changes  of  insects;  sometimes  applied  to  one 
who  breeds  and  describes  the  various  states  of  moths  and 
butterflies.. 

AViWCi.E,  3.  [mincitla,  I^t.]  in  anatomy,  the  extemaV 
ear,  or  that  which  is  prominent  from  the  head._ 

AURI'CIJUA,  s.  the  flower  bear's-ear,  of  which  there  are 
maijv  varieties. 

AtfRI'CULAR,  a.  [aiiricvhris,  h^t]  that  belongs  to  the 
ear ;  secret  or  private,  as  if  w  hispered  in  a  person's  ear. 
Anricidar  coiifession,  in  llie  Romish  church,  is  the  private 
confession  a  person  makes  of  his  sins  to  a  priest,  in  order  to 
receive  absolution 
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AURI'CUI^ARLY,  <»W.  in  a  private  orspcrpf  mannpr. 

AURITEROUS,  n.  [a«r)/«r,  Lat-l  tliar  produecs  <ioId. 

AL'ill'GA,  in  astronomy,  tlic  Wagij<>"»;r,  a  constellation 
iu  tlip  northern  h('niis))hcri'. 

AURIGATION,  s.\irom  a«>ign,  Lat.J  the  dividing  a  ve- 
hicle or  carriage. 

AURIPIGME'NTUM,  s.    See  Orpimknt. 

AURO'RA,  s.  [Lat.]  in  geography,  tiiat  faint  dawn  wliith 
appears  in  tlieE.  when  the  sun  is  within  18  degrees  of  the 
horizon.  In  mythology,  the  goddess  who  presides  over 
day-break,  the  tiaughteV  of  Hyperion  and  'lliea,  or  of  the 
Sun  and  Earth.  She  is  descri1)ed  in  all  the  ponip  of  imagi- 
nation bv  Homer,  covered  with  a  great  vail,  with  rosy  fin- 
gers and  hair  sprinkling  the  dew,  and  expanding  the  cups 
of  flowers.  Auruia  Uorenlis  is  an  entraorainary  ineteor,  or 
luminous  appearance,  shewing  itself  iu  the  night  in  the 
northern  parts  of  the  heavens.  Various  reasons  have  been 
given  by  philosophers  for  this  phenomenon  ;  but  as  no  two 
of  them"  agree,  and  perhaps  are  all  mistaken  as  to  the  real 
cause,  we  shall  not  trouble  the  reader  with  their  conjectures. 
It  is  very  common  in  countries  near  the  pole,  but  rarely  in 
EnglancT,  none  being  rex^orded  in  our  annals  from  Nov.  14, 
1574,  till  tJie  surprising  one  of  March  6,  171G,  since  which 
time  thev  have  been  and  still  continue  ver\'  frequent. 

AU'ROM  FU'LMINANS,*.  [thundering' sold,  VnX.]  in  che- 
mistry, precipitate  of  gold,  a  powder,  whicii,  when  cast  into 
tl>e  tire,  proauces  a  loud  noise  like  thunder.  Anrmn  mtisi- 
Tiim,  mosaic  gold,  a  combination  of  white  oxyde,  of  tin,  with 
sulphur,  by  means  of  mercury  ;  an  article  used  by  artists  to 
give  a  beautiful  colour  to  bronze.  Annan potabik,  tincture 
of  gold,  a  quack  medicine  prepared  by  nnxtng  solution  of 
goKJ  with  essential  oil  of  rosemary,  when  tiiegoid  swims  a- 
top.  The  virtues  of  thts  tincture  are  entirely  owing  to  the 
oilof  roseniar\'. 

AUSCULTATION,  s.  [from  misculto,  Lat.]  a  hearkening, 
or  listening  to. 

AU'SPICE,  s.  Jaiispiciiim,  Lat.]  the  art  of  divination, 
confined  to  the  night  or  singing  of  birds  ;  a  prosperous 
event,  or  the  favour  and  protection  of  a  lucky  person. 

AUSPI'CIAL,  a.  relating  to  prognostics. 

AUSPI'CIOUS,  a.  that  promises  success ;  favourable, 
fortunate,  kind,  propitious,  applied  to  persons. 

A  USPrCIOUsLY,  ad.  in  such  a  manner  as  to  promise 
success. 

AUSTE'RE,  a.  [itusteriis,  Lat.]  applied  to  morals,  rigid 
and  mortified,  opposed  to  ctt'eminate,  or  luxurious.  Ap- 
plied to  tastes,  rough,  sour,  and  astringent,  like  that  of  un- 
ripe fruits. 

AU.STE*RELY,  orf.  in  a  rigid  mortifying  manner. 

AUSTE'RITY,  s.  a  state  of  rigid  severity  and  mortifica- 
tion, sometimes  inclnding  the  secondary  idea  of  sourness  or 
moroseness  ;  severity  or  harshness  of  discipline. 

AU'STR-AL,  a.  [niistralis,  Lat.]  that  is  towards  the  south; 
as,  the  austral  signs. 
__^  AUSTll.AL-A'SIA,  one  of  the  six  grand  divisions  of  the 

flobe,  consisting  principally  of  the  vast  island  of  New 
lollan'd. 

AUSTRA'LIS  PISCIS,  the  southern  Fish,  a  constellation 
of  the  southern  hemispliere,  not  visible  in  our  latitude. 

.AU'STRIA,  a  large  country  of  Europe,  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  on  the  E.  by  Hungary,  on  the 
S.  by  Styria,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  archbishopric  of  Sallz- 
burg.  The  river  Ens  divides  it  into  the  Upper  and  Lower  ; 
Vienna  is  the  capital  of  the  I>ower,  and  Lmtz  the  capital  of 
the  Upper.  Austria  excels  all  the  nciglibouring  states  in 
the  'fertility  df  its  soil,  the  plenty  of  its  ^pastures,  and  the 
wholenomeness  of  the  air.  Corn,  wine,  and  fruit,  are  very 
plentiful;  and  the  saflron  better  than  that  of  the  East  In- 
ilies.  When  Francis  U.  emperor  of  Germany,  resigned  that 
high  dignity,  in  consequence  of  the  great  changes  effected  in 
the  empwe  by  the  French,  he  assumed  the  title  of  Francis  L 
•emireror  of  Austria.    (.'Vuj^.  7, 1806.) 

AUTHE'NTIC,   or  AUTH£T<TICAL,  «.    [uuthentims, 
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Lat.]  of  established  authority ;  that  ts  attended  with  full 
pfoef,  and  attested  by  persons  who  deserve  credit. 

AUTHE'NTICALLV',  W.  in  such  a  manner  as  to  procure 
credit. 

To  AUTHE'NTICATE,  y.  a.  to  establish  a  thing  by  the 
necessary  proofs  of  its  genuineness. 

AUTHENTI'CITY,  t.  the  genuineness  of  a  thing,  sup- 
ported bv  proper  proofs  and  authorities. 

AUTriE'NTlCLY,  ad.  in  such  a  manner  as  to  evinee  a 
thing  to  be  genuine. 

AUTHOTl, .«.  [ni(ftor,  Lat.l  in  its  more  pr«per  sense,  one 
who  creates  and  products  any  thing;  the  original  inventor 
or  discoverer  of  iiny  new  art  or  principle ;  one  who  writes 
upon  anv  subject,  opposed  to  a  translator  or  compiler. 

AUTHO'RITATIV  F,  a,  tliat  has  an  influence  over  an- 
otlier;  that  commands  or  obliges. 

AUTHORITATIVELY,  erf.  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be- 
speak nroper  authorilv  or  license. 

AUTHO'RITATIVENESS,  s.  that  quality  which  shews 
a  person  to  be  properly  licensed,  or  to  have  authority,  for 
the  doing  anv  thing. 

AUTHO'RITY,  s.  [rrurtor->«,  Lat.]  a  power  whieh  leaves 
a  person  the  liberty  of  choice,  arising-  from  superiority  of 
rank  or  reason  ;  includes  the  secondany  idea  of  respect,  and 
is  applied  to  God,  with  resjiect  to  his  creatures  ;  and  to  pa- 
rents witH  respect  to  their  children  ;  applied  to  arguments, 
it  denotes  their  strength.  Svnon.  There  appears  in  the 
idea  of  authority  something  just  ami  respectable ;  in  the 
idea  of  power,  something  strong  and  active  ;  and  in  the  idea 
of  dominion,  something  great  and  elevated. 

AUTHORIZATIOJS  s.  tlie  act  of  communicating  aU 
thority. 

To  AUTHORIZE,  v.  a.  [authoriser,  Fr.]  to  give  a  person 
licence  or  authority  to  perform  a  thing ;  to  encourage ;  to 
jristifv  ;  to  give  credit. 

AUTO'CRACY,  s.  \aiitos  himself,  and  kraios  power,  Gr.J 
nidependent  power. 

AUTOGRATHICAL,  a.  [from  aidos  himself,  and  gi-apfa 
to  write,  Gr.]  that  is  written  bv  a  person's  ow n  band. 

AUTO'GRAPHY,  s.  [Iroiii  autos  himself,  gnd  gKapho  t» 
write,  Gr.]  a  persons  own  hand  writing.  An  original,  op- 
posed to  a  copy. 

AUTOMATICAL,  a.  that  hath  thequaliK  of  an  automa- 
ton ;  that  is  endued  whh  a  power  to  move  itself.  In  the  ani- 
mal oeconomv,  applied  by  lioerbaave  to  express  those  mo- 
tions which  arise  purely  from  the  structure  of  the  body, 
and  over  which  the  will  has  no  power. 

AUTO'MATON,  s.  ffrom  autot  himself,  and  maomai  to  be 
excited,  Gr.]  in  mechanics,  an  engine  which  has  the  princi- 
ple of  motion  in  itself. 

AUTO'MATOUS,  a.  [avtomatot,  GT.^  that  has  the  power 
of  motion  in  itself. 

AUTOPSY, «  [from  autos  himself,  and  opfomai  to  see,  Gr.] 
the  seeing  a  thing  with  ones  own  eyes.  .Applied  by  the 
ancients  to  tlie  comniuuications  which  the  soul  was  sup- 
posed to  have  with  the  gods  in  the  Eleusinian  myste- 
ries. 

AUTOPTICAL,  a.  [from  autos  himself,  and  optormi  to 
see,  Gr.]  that  is  seen  bv  ones  own  eyes. 

.\UTO  PTieALLY,'«rf.  in  such  -a  manner  as  a  person 
mav  be  an  eve-witness. 

AU'TUMN,  (n/i<Mm)«.  [mUiimnns,  Lat.]  the  third  season  of 
the  vear,  wherein"  the  fruits  are  gathered  in  commencing 
astronomically  on  the  23d  of  September,  and  ending  on  the 
21stof  Decem-ber;  popularly  iiuludiiig  August,  September, 
and  October.  Some  nations  compute  their  years  by  au- 
tumns, the  Saxons  by  winters,  and,  according  to  Tacitus, 
.the  Germans  had  no  idea  of  this  season.  In  painting,  au- 
tumn is  represented  by  a  man  at  i)e.rfect  age,  clothed  like 
the  Spring,  and  girded'-with  a  starry  girdle,  holding  in  one 
hand  a  pair  of  scales,  equally '-poised,  with  a  globe  in  each; 
inthe  other  a  bunch  of  divers  fruits  and  grape>.  His  age 
denotes  th«  perfection  ol  this  season,  and  the  balance,  that 
■  -  «5 
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sign  of  the  zodiac  uhicli  the  sun  enters  when  our  autumn  be- 
gins. 

AUTU'MNAL*  n.  that  belongs  to  autumn;  that  is  pro- 
duced in  autumn.  la  astronomy,  the  outmnnal  point,  is  that 
pointof  the  equinoctial  line  from  whence  the  sun  begins  to 
tlesccnd  towards  the  south.  The  autummil  sif^is  are  Libra 
Scorpio,  and  Sagittarius.  Auiumnnl  cqninnx,  the  time  when 
tlie  sun  enters  the  autumnal  point,  which  is  about  the  33d  of 
September. 

AUTUN,  anciently  AugistodI'  num,  a  city  in  the  dept 
of  Saoiie  and  Loire,  situated  near  the  river  Arrou\,  at  the 
foot  of  three  nioiinrains.  It  contains  besides  the  cathedral, 
ti  pai;ish  churches,  and  before  the  revolution,  had  several 
religious  houses.  Here  are  also  a  great  number  of  Roman 
antiquities,  partfcularly,  the  tiMuplcs  of  Janus  and  Cybele. 
They  have  manufactures  of  tapestr;;,  from  cow's  hair  and 
thread,  carpets,  coverlets,  and  delft  ware.  It  is  45  miles  E. 
by  S.  of  Nevers,  and  162  SE.  of  Paris.  Lat.  46.  57.  N.  ion. 
4.  a-).  E. 

A^'U'LSION,  s.  [amisio,  Lat.]  the  act  of  pidling  asunder 
two  bodies  alreadviunited,  implying  the  secondary  idea  of 
some  exertion  or  force. 

AUXE'RRE,  a  city  in  the  department  of  Yonne  in  France, 
containing  12  parish  churches,  and  about  16,000  inhabi- 
tants.    It  is  25  miles  S.  of  Sens. 

AUXILIAR.  or  AUXILIARY,*,  [from  auxiUans,  Lr..t.]  a 
person  w ho  assists  another,  whether  ni  war,  peace,  works  ol 
strength,  or  the  products  of  the  understanding. 

AUXILIAR,  or  AUXILIARY,  a.  [«,mVW)>,  Lat] 
that  ifftords  help  or  assistance.  In  grammar,  applied  to 
such  verbs  as  are  prefixed  to  others,  and  help  to  conjugate 
certain  tenses,  which  are  on  tliat  accoant  named  compound 
ones. 

To  AW.-MT,  V.  a.  to  "expect  a  thing  in  future  ;  to  be  re- 
served, or  designed  for. 

To  AWATCE,  V.  a.  [pret.  awile ;  iveccinn.  Sax.]  to  raise 
from  sleep.  Figuratively,  to  rouse  a  thing  in  a  dormant  or 
latent  state  into  action.  Neuterly,  it  signifies 'to  cease  to 
sleep ;  also  to  be  cautious ;  to  be  on  one's  guard ;  to  take 
such  measures  as  not  to  be  surprised  by  an  approaching  ca- 
lamity or  enemy. 

AWA  KE,  a.  not  being  asleep ;  not  sleeping. 

To    AWAKEN,   it.   a.     prel.  awakened.    Sec  AWAKE 
This  seems  to  be  the  best  word. 

To  AWA'RD,  ».  ff.  [the  «  in  the  second  syllable  is  pro- 
nounced hard  like  ok  ;  wcardiir.  Sax.]  to  pass  sentence,  or 
deteriniuc  a  conlioversy,  as  an  arbitrator.  Figuratively,  to 
give  one's  opinion. 

AW.A'RD,  f.{.see  the  preceding  word]  the  judgmenc  or 
opinion  of  a  person  chosen  by  contending  parties  to  deter- 
mine a  difference  between  them. 

4WA'RE,  arf.  perceiving;  cautious;  or  upon  one's 
guard. 

AWA'F, arf.  {nueir.  Sax.]  after  the  verb  yo,  or  he,  it  im- 
plies absent,  or  out  of  sight.  At  the  beginningof  a  senlence 
Jt  hasthe  force  of  a  verb  in  the  inmcrative  mood,  and  signi- 
fies leave  this  place.  " Awaii,o\a\mn."  Shfik.  Sometimes 
joined  to  a  verb  it  impliesto  lose,  including  the  idea  of  lav- 
jshiug,  squandering,  or  profusion. 

AWE,*.  [fg-«,  or  on-a,  Sax. I  a  respect  mixed  with  terror, 
including  the  idea  of  superior  rank,  authority,  or  parts. 

To  AWE,  t'.  H.  to  induence  a  person  by  one's  authoritv, 
dignity,  or  age. 

A'WFUL,  «.  that  causes  respect,  joined  willi  fear,  on  ac- 
count of  its  dignity,  authority,  (»r  age. 

A'WFULLY,  aH.  in  such  a  maimer  as  to  connnand  .re- 
spect, joined  with  fear;  including  the  secondary  ideas  of 
authority  and  dignity. 

A'WFULNESS,  s.  that  qualify  which  attracts  respect 
mixed  with  fear. 

AWHILE,  ad.  applied  to  time,  space,  interval ;  some 
time. 

AlVKWARD,  a.  [from  <cKard,  Sax. '  applied  to  the  mind. 


perverse ;    applied  to  the  behaviour,  elunisy ;  unhandy  ; 
clownish. 

AWKWARDLY,  ad.  in  a  clumsy  manner. 

A'WKWARUNESS,*.  that  quality  which  shews  a  nersrn 
not  to  have  been  coni-ei-sant  with  ihc  elegancies  of  pr>Hte 
life  ;  and  denotes  him  to  be  clownish  and  clumsy. 

AWL,  I.  [ff/c,  or  ale,  Sax.}  a  sliarp-nointed  instrui^ent 
used  by  shoemakew  to  make  holes,  in  orucr  to  expedite  their 
work. 

A'WLESS,  «.  irreverent ;  without  the  pow  er  of  causing 
re\erence. .' 

A.'WL-SHAPED,  a,  in  botany,  applied  to  the  leaves, 
threads,  or  seeds,  slender,  and  bccoinmg  finer  towards  tlie 
end,  like  an  awl. 

AWME,  or  AUME,  J.  a  Dutch  liquid  measure,  contaiu- 
ing  equal  to  the  tierce  in  England,  or  to  one-sixth  cf  a  ton 
in  France. 

AWN,  t.  the  slender  sharp  subfttance,  growiq^  to  the 
Talves  of  com  or  grass,  and  frequently  called  a  beard. 

A'WNING,  s.  [from  aidne,  Fr.]  the  hanging  a  sail  or  tar- 
paulingover  any  part  of  a  ship  to  keep  the  sun  off. 

AWRY',  orf.  [in  pron.  the  w  is  dropped]  out  of  a  straight 
line;  out  of  a  perpendicular  directum;  on  one  side;  not 
even.    Figuratively,  erroneously. 

AX,  01  AXE,  *.  \eax.  Sax.]  a  carpenter's  instrument  ta 
hew  wood  ;  its  edge  taperis  to  the  middle  of  the  blade,  and 
it  has  a  long  handle  to  ue  used  with  both  hands. 

AX'BRIDGE,  a  town  in  Somersetshire,  witli  a  market  on 
Thursday.  It  is  seated  under  Mcndip-hills,  which  are  rich 
in  lead  mines,  and  proper  for  feeding  cattle.  It  is  a  mayor 
town,  consisting  of  one  principal  street,  which  is  long,  but 
narrow  ;  10  miles  N.  W.  of  Wells,  131  W.  of  London. 

AXI'LLA,  s.  Lat.'  the  cavity  under  the  upper  part  of 
the  arm,  called  the  aim-pit. 

AXI'LLAR,  or  AXILLARY,  a.  [axillaris,  Lat.J  belong- 
ing to  the  arm-pit. 

A'XIOM,  «  Jfiom  axion  to  be  w'orthy,  Gr.]  a  plain,  self- 
evident  proposition,  as  that  nothing  can  act  wliere  it  is  not ; 
that  a  thing  cannot  be  and  not  be,  at  the  same  time  ;  that 
the  whole  is  greater  than  a  part  thereof;  and  that  froiu  no- 
thing, nothing  can  arise.  This  word  is  principally  restrained 
to  mathematics,  and  when  used  to  other  purposes  is  fre- 
quently called  a  maxim. 

A'XIS,  s.  [Lat.  axes,  plural]  in  geometry,  astronomy,  &c. 
is  an  imaginary  line,  passing  through  the  centre  of  any 
figure  or  orbit.  Thus  the  axis  of  the  tii.rld  is  a  line  conceiv- 
ed to  pass  through  the  centre  of  the  earth  from  one  pole  to 
the  otlier,  about  which  the  sphere,  or  the  world,  in  the  N«?w- 
tonian  s_ystcm,  revolves  in  its  diurnal  rotation.  The  axis  of 
aplanet  Is  that  line  draw n  through  its  centre,  about  which 
the  planet  revolves.  So  likewise  the  sun,  with  all  the  other 
planets,  except  Mercury  and  Herschel,  are  known  by  obser- 
vation to  move  about  their  respective  axes.  The  axis  of  the 
earth,  during  its  revolution  round  the  sun,  remains  always 
parallel  to  itself,  and  is  inclined  to  the  plane  of  the  ecjiptic, 
making  with  it  an  angle  of  about  66  degrees.  In  coific  sec- 
tions, axis  is  a  right  line,  dividing  the  sections  into  tw  o  equal 
parts,  and  cutting  all  itsordinates  at  right  angles.  In  nic- 
cliaiiics,  the  axis  nf  balance,  is  that  line  about  w  Inch  it  moves 
or  rather  turns  about.  Axis  of  oscillation,  is  a  right  line  pa- 
rallel to  the'  horizon,  passing  through  the  centre,  about  w  hich 
a  pendulum  vibrates.  In  optics,  axish  that  ray,  among  all 
others  that  are  sent  to  the  eye,  which  falls  perpendicularly 
upon  it,  and  which'  consequently  passes  through  llie  centre 
of  the  eye.  In  architecture,  spiral  axis,  is  tl)e  oris  of  a 
twisted  column  drawn  spirally,  in  order  lo  trace  the  circum- 
volution without.  Axis,  in  anatomy,  is  the  second  vertebra 
of  the  neck,  so  called  from  the  head's  turning  on  it  liHe  an 
axis. 

A'XIS,*.  a  very-  beautiful  animal  of  the  deer  kind,  which 
has  its  horns  divided  into  three  branches.  It  is  a  native  uf 
India. " 

A'XLE,  or  A'XLE-TREE,  *.  [acse  and  treott;  Sax.]  a  piece 
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of  wixkI,  <Src.  wliiih  passes  through  the  centre  of  a  wheel, 
OP.  wliicii  it  turns. 

A'XMINSTKR,  a  town  of  Devonshire,  with  a  market  on 
Satunlav.  It  is  seated  on  the  river  Ax,  near  the  edge  of 
the  county,  in  the  gr<;at  road  from  London  to  Exeter,  and 
was  a  place  of  some  note  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons.  It  is 
governed  by  a  portreve ;  has  one  church,  and  about  '200 
houses  ;  but  the  streets,  thouf;h  paved,  are  narrow.  Here 
is  a  small  manufactory  of  broad  and  narrow  cloths  ;  some 
carpets  are  also  made"  in  the  Turkey  manner.  It  is  35  miles 
E.  by  N.  of  Kxeter,  and  147  W.  of  London. 

AV,  ad.  fperhaps  from  aio,  Lat.]  yes  ;  used  to  affirm  the 

truth  of  a  thins- 

AYE,  ad.  [owa,  S:;x.]  generally  used  after/or,  and  implies 
lime  without  end  ;  for  ever ;  to  ali  eternitw 

ATLESBLRY.    SeeALESBUKV. 

AYR,  a  sea-port  of  Ayrshire,  in  Scotland,  situated  ori  a 
sandy  plain,  and  built  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Ayr,  which 
risesou  the  borders  of  Lanerkshire,  ami  crossing  the  county, 
to  which  it  gives  name,  rims  into  the  Clyde,  near  the  town 
of  Ayr.  Its  waters  possess  a  petrifying  quality,  and  wood 
petrified  in  it  makes  excellent  hones  for  razors.  Over  it 
there  is  a  bridge  of  4  arches,  in  the  middle  of  the  town.  The 
inhabitants  carry  on  a  considerable  trade  in  coals  and  grain, 
and  there  is  a  profitable  fishery  of  cod  and  haddock  on  the 
coast:  they  have  also  tlcurishing  manufactures  of  cotton, 
iron,  tambour  works,  Ac.  The  market-cross  here  is  a  valua- 
ble relict  of  antiquity,  purporting.'by  the  date  which  it  bears, 
to  liave  been  built  in  106o.  It  is  65  miles  S.  W.  of  Edin- 
burgh. 

A'YRESHIRE,  a  large  commercial  county  of  Scotland, 
bounded  on  the  W.  N.  W.  ar.d  N.  by  tiie  river  Clyde  and 
Renfrewshire ;  on  the  E.  l)y  the  co\mties  of  Lanerk  and 
Dumfries ;  and  on  the  S.  E.  and  S.  by  the  shires  of  Kirk- 
cudbright auti  Wigtown.  It  is  about  60  miles  in  length,  and 
from  2tf  to25  in  breadth  ;  it  is  divided  into  4ti  parishes,  and 
in  1791,  contained  about  83,892  souls,  haviiig  gaine:!  an  in- 
trease  within  the  last  forty  years,  of  14,883  inhabitants. 

A'YRY,  or  .4'Ell^ ,  «.  a  nest  or  company  of  hawks,  so 
called  from  the  old  French  word  aire,  which  signified  the 
same. 

A'ZIMUTH,  s-  [Arab.]  is  an  arch  of  the  horizon,  com- 
prehcndbd  between  the  meridian  of  the  place  and  any  given 
vertical,  and  is  the  complement  of  the  eastern  and  western 
ami)litude  ^o  a  quadrant.  The  mugnetieal  azimuth,  is  an  arch 
of  the  horizon  contained  between  the  sun's  azimuth  circle 
and  the  magnetical  meridian.  Azimuth  compass,  is  an  instru- 
ment used  at  sea  for  finding  the  sun's  magnetical  azimuth. 
Azimuth  dial,  is  one  whose  stile  or  gnomon  is  at  right  angles 
to  the  i)liuie  of  the  horizon.  Azimuth  circles,  c'd^ed  Azimuths, 
are  great  circles  of  the  sphere,  intersecting  each  other  in  the 
zenith  and  nadir,  and  cutting  the  horizon  at  right  ancles 
in  all  the  points  their  of.  The  azimut/is  are  represented  by 
the  rhumbs  on  common  sea-charts,  s.nd  on  tiie  globe  they 
are  represented  by  the  quadrautof  altitude  when  screwed  in 
the  zenith.  On  the  azimuth  is  reckoned  the  height  of  the 
stars,  and  of  the  sun,  when  not  in  the  meridian. 

AZO'RES,  a  group  of  islands  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  be- 
tween 25  and  32  degrees  of  W.  longitude,  ajjd  between  37 
and  4<)  N.  latitude  ;  900  miles  W.  of  Portugal,  and  as  many 
E.  of  Newfoundland.  They  were  first  discovered  in  143!i, 
by  John  Vanderberg,  a  merchant  of  Bruges,  who  was  driven 
here  by  stress  of  weather.  On  his  arrival  at  Lisbon,  he 
boasted  of  his  discovery  ;  on  which  the  Portuguese  set  sail, 
and  took  possession  of  them,  which  they  have  ever  since  re- 
tained. All  these  islands  enjoy  a  very  clear  sky,  and  salu- 
brious air  ;  they  are  extremely  fertile  in  corn,  wine,  and  a 
variety  of  fruits;  and  they  breed  large  quantities  of  cattle. 

AZOTE,  s.  in  modem  cliemistr\'.  a  name  given  to  nitro- 
gen, because  it  kills  ail  animals  which  arc  ouliged  to  breathe 
it  alone. 

AZOTH,  t.  among  the  old  chemists,  the  first  matter  of 
metals. 

AZOTIC,  a,  in  chemistry,  belonging  to  azete,  or  nitrogen. 
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A'Zl'RE,  *.  in  the  general  sense,  signifies  the  blue  caloiir 
of  the  sky.  Among  painters,  it  is  the  blue  coleur,  with  a 
greenish  cast,  prepared  from  the  lapis  lazuli,  general! v 
called  vltrnmarine.  It  likewise  signihes  that  bright  blue 
colour  prepared  from  the  hipis  armenus.  This  colour  is 
colour  Lambert's  blue.  In  heraldry,  azure  is  the  blue  coleur 
in  the  coat  of  arms  of  any  person  Delow  the  rank  of  a  baron. 
In  the  escutcheon  of  a  nobleman,  it  is  calle(l  Sapphire  ;  and 
in  that  of  a  sovereign  prinee,  Jupiter.  In  engraving,  thi» 
colour  is  expressed  by  lines  or  strokes  drawn  horizontally. 

A'ZURE,  a.  tliat  is  of  a  sky  or  faint  blue  colour. 

B 

BIS  the  second  letter  of  most  alphabets,  and  in  ours  tlie 
first  con-  y-iant.  It  is  pronounced  by  pressing  the 
whole  length  of  the  lips  together,  and  forcing  them  open 
with  a  strong  breath.  It  is  used  as  an  abbreviation :  thus, 
in  music,  B  stand  for  the  tone  above  A,  as  IJb  or  bB  does 
forB  flat,  or  the  semitone  major  abo\e  A  ;  B  also  stands 
for  bass,  and  B.  C.  for  basso  rautinuo,  or  thorough  bass.  As 
a  numeral,  B  was  used  by  the  Greeks  and  Hebrews  to  de- 
note 2  ;  but  among  the  Romans  it  stood  for  300,  and  with  a 
dash  over  it  thus,  b  for  3000.  The  same  people  used  R,  for 
Brutus :  B.  F.  for  bonimi  factum.  They  likewise  used  B. 
and  V.  indifferently  for  each  other.  B.  in  the  chemical  al- 
phabet signifies  mercury.  B.  A.  stands  for  bachelor  of 
arts  ;  B.  L.  for  bachelor  of  laws ;  and  B.  D.  for  bachelor  of 
divinity. 

BA'A,  s.  a  sound  borrowed  from,  and  expressive  of,  the 
bleating  ofa  sheep. 

To  BA'A,  V.  a.  [from  the  sounu]  to  bleat  like  a  sheep. 

BA'AL,  s.  the  supreme  god  of  the  ancient  Phoenicians. 
Baal  signifies  Lord,  and  ^yas  applied  to  the  sun. 

B.\'ALIM,  t.  inferior  deities  anion"  the  Phoenicians. 

To  BA'BBLE,  v.  n.  [bahbehn,  Belg.J  to  prare  like  a  child, 
without  sense  ;  to  betray  secrets ;  to  talk  without  regard  to 
place  or  circumstances. 

BA'BBLE,  s.  [babil,  Fr.l  senseless  prating. 

BABBLEMENT,  s.    See Ba bble. 

B.X'BBLER,  s.  one  who  talks  wathout  any  fund  of  sense, 
or  without  proper  ideas  ofthe  words  he  makes  use  of. 

BA'BE,  or  BABY,  t.  [baban,  Brit.J  a  young  child  of  either 
sex.  Sometimes  applied  to  one  that  can  neither  walk  aor 
speak. 

BA'BERY,  s.  finery  to  please  a  babe  or  child. 

BA'BISH,  a.  that  resembles  the  ciioice  of  a  very  young 
child;  that  belongs  to  a  very  young  child ;  childish. 

BABOON,  s.  {baboiu,  Fr.]  a  kinil  of  monkeys  with  very 
muscular  botlics  and  commonly  short  tails. 

BABYLON,  the  capital  of  the  ancient  Babylonia  or  Chal- 
dea,  in  Asia,  is  supposed  to  have  stood  "u  E.  lou.  42.  63.  N. 
lat.  33.  0.  Semiriimis  is  said  bv  some,  and  Belus  by  others, 
to  have  founded '  this  city.  But  by  whonisoevcr  it  was 
founded,  Nebuchadnezzar  was  the  finisher  of  it ;  for  lie 
made  it  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  The  most  famous 
works  in  and  about  tins  city  were,  its  walls,  the  temple  of 
Belus,  Nebuchadnezzar's  palace,  the  hanging  gardens,  the 
banks  of  the  ri\er,  the  aititicial  lake,  and  canals.  Its  walls, 
which  surrounded  the  city,  were  87  feet  tliick,  350  feet 
higli,  and  480  furlongs  (60  miles)  ill  circumference.  Such 
are  the  ilimensions  which  llerodotns  has  handed  d<lwui  to 
us,  who  was  himself  at  Babvlon.  These  walls  formed  an 
exact  sfluare,  each  side  of  which  was  120  furlongs  (15  miles) 
'n  length,  and  were  built  of  large  briiiks,  cemented  together 
with  bitumen.  The  city  was  encompassed,  without  the 
walls,  with  avast  ditch,  filled  with  water,  and  lined  with 
bricks  on  both  sides.  In  the  whole  compass  of  the  wall 
were  100  gates,  i.  c.  25  on  each  side,  all  raa<le  of  solid 
brass  ;  ana  on  the  walls  were  250  towers.  The  city,  or 
town,  within  the  walls,  was  regularly  built ;  for  (iobj  eacl^ 
of  the  25  gates,  on  every  side  of  the  s(iuare,  there  was  a 
straight  street,  extending  to  the  correspon<iiKig  gate  in  the 
opposite  side;  theccfbre  the  whole  ouinber  of  streets  were 
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50,  but  tliey  were  cafli  about  .15  miles  long,  !?.'>  of  th^'in 
crossing  ti'ie  other  25  exactly  at  right  angles.  x5y  this  in- 
tersection or  erossiiij;  of  the  streets,  the  city  was  dividefl 
into  676  squares,  each  four  furlongs  and  a  half  on  each 
side,  or  two  miles  and  a  quarter  in  compass.  Komil  these 
squares,  on  every  side  towards  the  streets,  stood  the  houses, 
aU  of  which  were  three  or  four  stories  high.  The  inter- 
mediate space  within  each  of  them  was  occupied  as  gardens, 
either  for  pleasure  or  convenience.  A  branch  of  the  river 
Euphrates,  which  ran  from  N.  to  S.  divided  the  city  into 
two  parts,  by  passing  through  the  midst  of  it.  The  whole 
city  stood  in  a  large  plain,  in  a  very  fat  and  deep  soil. 
That  part  of  it  which  stood  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  was 
the  old  city ;  and  the  other  on  the  west  was  added  by  Ne- 
buchadnezzar, both  being  included  within  the  vast  square, 
bounded  by  the  walls  above-mentioned.  The  glory  of  this 
city,  however,  did  not  last  long  ;  for  Cyrus  seon  after  re- 
moved the  seat  of  the  empire  to  Skushan,  and  Babylon  by 
degrees  fell  to  utter  decay. 

BABYLO'NIA,  or  Chai.dea,  a  kingdom  of  Asia,  and 
the  most  ancient  5n  the  world,  being  founded  by  Nimrod, 
the  grandson  of  Ham,  who  is  supposed  also  to  have  founded 
Nineveh,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Assyria.  The  his- 
tory of  these  kingdoms  is  greatly  involved  in  obscurity.  It 
is  plain,  however,  from  sacred  and  profiine  history,  that 
Babyloniasubsisted  asa  distinct  kingdom  from  Assyria,  even 
when  the  latter  was  in  its  greatest  splendour.  The  most 
probable  account  is,  that  the  empire  of  Assyria  was  founded 
bv  Phul  on  the  ruins  of  Damascus  or  Syria,  in  the  days  of 
Menahem  king  of  Judah.  This  king  left  two  sons,  Tiglath- 
Pileser  and  Nabonassar.  To  the  former  he  bcijueathed  the 
empire  of  Assyria,  and  to  the  latter  that  of  Babylonia.  Tig- 
Jatli-Pilescr  resided  at  Nineveh,  the  original  scat  of  the 
Assyrian  empire,  while  Nabonassar,  who  was  the  younger 
brother,  held  his  residence  at  Babylon.  But  about  6"2()  be- 
fore Ch'rist,  Nineveh  wastaken  and  destroyed  l)y  the  Medes 
and  Babylonians,  (Nobopolassar  being  king  of  Babylon,)and 
the  seat  of  the  empire  transferred  to  Babylon.  Cyrus,  th^ 
commander  of  the  Median  and  Persian  army,  in  an  engage- 
ment, defeated  the  Babylonians,  and  blocked  them  up  in 
tbe  city  of  Babylon,  which  was  stored  with  all  kind  of  pro- 
visions or  20  years,  and  which  he  afterwards  took  by  stra- 
tagem. It  has  frequently  been  the  object  of  contention 
between  the  Turks  and  Persians. 

BABYRO'USSA,  s.  an  animal  of  a  slende-r  shape,  which 
bears  some  resemblance  to  a  hog,  but  is  distinguished  by 
four  remarkable  tusks,  two  belonging  to  the  lower,  and  two 
to  the  upperjaw  ;  the  latter  pair  growing  to  a  great  length, 
and  turning  backward,  towards  the  cars.  It  inhabits  the 
Indian  islands. 

BACCHANA'LIA,  (Bakhamlid)  s.  [Ut.]  the  drunken, 
revelling  feasts  of  the  healheii  god  Bacchus.  There  were 
two  of  these  festivals  celebrated  in  the  year,  one  in  the  spring 
and  the  other  in  the  autiMim  ;  but  both  were  accompanied 
with  games,  spectacles,  and  theatrical  representations,  and 
itwas  at  these  times  the  poets  contended  for  the  prize  of  poe- 
try. Those  who  were  initiated  into  the  celebration  of  these 
feasts,  represented,  some  Silenus,  others  Pan,  others  Satyrs ; 
and  in  this  manner  appeared  in  public  night  and  day,  coun- 
terfeiting drunkenness,  dancing  obscenely,  committing  all 
manner  of  licentiousness  and  debauchery  ;  and  runningovcr 
the  mountains  and  forests  with  horrible  shrieks  and  bowl- 
ings, cryin>oi;t  lo  Hacchr.  In  Rome  they  committed  such 
shocking  disorders,  that  the  senate  suppressed  them. 

BACCHANALIAN,  {Bakkanatinn)  s.  [from  Bacchanalia, 
Lat.]  one  who  attended  the  feasts  of  Bacchus.  Figuratively, 
a  riotous  drunken  person. 

BA'CCHANAIA  (/idAil«n«&)  J.    See  Bacchanalia. 

BA'CCHARIS,  *.  in  botany,  ploughman's  spikenard. 

BA'CCHUS,  X.  in  heathen  mythology,  the  sou  of  Jupiter 
abd  Semele,  and  the  god  of  wine  and  drunkards. 
.    RACCl'FEROIJS,  a.  [baccifer,  Lht. ]  iu  botany,  such  vege- 
^  tables  as  bear  berries. 
V  j,„BA'CHH.Oll,  *.  a  man  who  stdl  continues  in  the  state 
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of  celibacy,  or  who  was  never  married.  Anciently,  it  v»* 
a  name  given  to  those  superior  in  quality  to  esquires,  but 
had  not  a  nvimber  of  vassals  sufficient  to  bave  their  banner 
carried  before  them  in  the  field  ofl)attle.  They  were  usu- 
ally young  gentlemen,  who  endeavoured  to  acquire  the  title 
of  Bachelors  by  their  prowess ;  and  being  au  order  inferior 
to  those  called  chevaliers  or  knights.  Fauchet  supposes 
they  took  their  name  from  bat  chevaliers,  or  the  lovtest  order 
of  knights.  Itwas  also  a  title  given  to  yonng  chevaliers, 
who,  having  made  their  first  campaign,  received  the  military 
girdle.  It  was  likewise  used  to  denominate  bira  who  had 
overcome  another  in  combat  the  first  time  he  ever  engaged. 
In  an  university  sense,  Bachehrrs  are  those  who  have  at- 
tained lo  the  Baccalaureate  ;  who  have  taken  the  first  de- 
gree in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences.  At  Oxford,  a  person 
must  be  a  student  four  years  before  he  is  entitled  to  be  Ba- 
clttlor  of  Arts ;  three  years  more  before  he  attains  the  de- 
gree of  Master  of  Arts ;  and  in  seven  years  more  he  may 
commence  Bachelor  of  Divinity.  At  Cambridge  the  degrees 
are  taken  much  the  same  as  at  Oxford,  except  in  law  and 
physic,  in  either  of  which  the  Bachelors  degree  may  be 
taken  in  six  years. 

B\'(;HEL0R>HIP,  ».  the  state  of  an  unmarried  man; 
the  state,  dignity,  and  otiicc  of  a  graduate, or  baclielor.at  an 
university. 

B.ACK,  s.\bac,hae,  .Sax.]  iu  anatomy,  the  hind  part  of 
the  human  structure,  trom  the  neck  to  the  thighs.  Applied 
to  the  hands,  that  part  opposite  to  the  palms.  Applied  to 
tlie  array  of  an  army,  the  rear.  Applied  to  situation,  ihe 
hind  part,  or  that  which  isnot  in  sight.  Applied  to  an  edge- 
tool  or  instrument,  the  thickest  part  of  the  blade,  opposed 
fotheedj^e.  A  large  square  troujjh  or  cistern,  used  by  brew- 
ers to  hold  liquor  in.  Figuratively,  a  supporter,  or  one  who 
will  second  another  in  an  attempt. 

B.ACK,  ad.  applied  to  motion,  to  the  place  from  whence 
a  person  came.  Applied  to  action,  to  retreat.  Applied  to 
time,  that  which  h  past.  After  *efp,applied  to  the  increase 
of  plants,  to  stop  or  hinder  the  growth. 

To  BACK,  ».  0.  to  mount  a  horse ;  to  break  him  for  the 
saddle ;  to  make  him  go  backwards  by  pulling  the  reins. 
Figurativelv,  to  second,  support,  or  assist. 

To  BA'CKBITE,  v.  a.  to  speak  against  a  person  in  his 
tbsonce. 

B.\'CKBITER,  *.  one  who  censures  the  conduct,  orvili- 
tiestiie  actions  of  a  person  in  his  absence. 

BA'CK-BOARD,  s.  the  l)oard  in  a  boat  for  passengers  to 
lean  their  backs  against ;  also  the  stiff  milled  paper  put  into 
the  covers  of  books  to  preserve  them  from  injury. 

BACKBONE,  s.  the  bone  of  the  back. 

BACKDOO'B,  t.  a  door  or  passage  out  of  a  house  behind, 
opposed  to  the  front.    Figuratively,  a  private  passage. 

BA'CKED.aart.  having  a  back.    Forced  to  go  backwards. 

B.\'CKFRIEND,  s.  a  false  friend  ;  or  secret  enemy. 

BACKGAMMON,  *.  a  game  played  with  dice  and  men 
on  a  board  or  table,  veneered  for  that  purpose. 

BACKHOUSE,*,  the  building  which  lies  behind  a  house. 

B.'V'CKSIDE.f.  the  hinder  part  ofany  thing;  the  hinderpart 
of  an  animal.    FieuKjtively,  a  yard  or  ground  behind  a  house. 

To  BACKSLl'DE, ».  n.'in  divinity,  to  return  to  idnlatrv, 
after  having  quitted  it ;  to  apostatize ;  to  quit  the  true  mode 
of  worship. 

BACKSLIT)ER,  s.  one  who  quits  the  true  religion  in  order 
to  embrace  a  false  one ;  an  apostate. 

BA'CKSTAFF,  s.  an  instrument  used  at  sea  to  lake  the 
sun's  altitude.  This  instrument,  commonly  called  Davis's 
Quadrant,  from  the  name  of  the  inventor,  and  by  the  French 
the  English  Quadrant,  is  not  so  accurate  as  could  be  wish- 
ed ;  and  a  large,  heavy,  brass  Astrolabe  is  to  be  preferred 
before  it. 

BA'CKSTAIRS,  ».  the  private  stairs  i  fa  house,  generally 
appropriated  to  the  use  of  servants. 

B.'X'CKST.W'S,  J.  in  ship-building,  the  ropes  belonging  to 
the  main  and  fore-masts,whicli  keep  fliem  from  pitching  over- 
board. 
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B A'CKSW'ORD,  s.  a  sword  with  only  one  sharp  edge, 
ami  bluHt  back.  Ust-d,  fiiriiriitively,  for  a  cudsel,  or  the  art 
fitdpten'liii;;  one's  srlt'with  anidg*'!.. 

BA'CK\yAHU.  or  BACKWARDS,  flrf.rWA  and  ucartl, 
Sax.J  applied  to  motion,  it  sipiifics  the  ^oinj;  from  a  person 
with  the  f;>ce  towards  him,  the  \c^i  heiiis;  moved  towards 
the  hind,  instead  of  the  fore  part  <;f  a  pereon  ;  towards  the 
back,  or  bchinfl  upon  the  bacij.  "  Buchwards  and  forwards.' 
Keuinn.  Applied  to  the  success  of  an  undertaking?,  it  im- 
plies, not  to  prosper  or  advance  ;  to  want  success.  Applied 
to  time,  some  period  that  is  past :  or  a  portion  of  tune  al- 
re..dv  past. 

BA'CKWARD,  a.  unwilling  in  allusion  to  making  ad- 
vances, anticipating  or  rae<!ting  a  person's  wishes;  reluct- 
ant; slow;  dull;  not  quick,  or  apprehensive. 

IVVCKWARDLY,  ad.  applied  to  the  motion  whereby  a 
person  retreats  or  goes  from  another  with  his  fece  towards 
liiui;  in  a  perverse*  unwilling  manner;  reluctantly. 

BA'CK\VARD\ES.S,  *.  that  quahty  which  proceeds  from 
a  dislike  of  the  measures  a  person  is  to  put  in  practice,  the 
nndertaking  he  is  to  accomplish,  or  the  person  he  is  to 
oblige,  including  flie  idea  of  slowuess.  Dulness ;  want  of 
apprehension. 

BACON,*,  [inraxn,  Brit.]  the  flesh  of  a  hog  salted,  and 
sometimes  dried.  To  save  one's  barnn,  is  a  low  phrase  for 
preservin'j  one's  self  from  hurt  or  mischief. 

BACU'LR,  s.  [I'r.J  in  fortification,  a  kind  of  portcullis,  or 
gate,  made  like  a  pif-fall  with  a  counterpoise  supported  by 
two  stakes,  placed  before  the  corps  du  garde,  advanced 
near  the  iiate. 

BACIII.O'METRY,  s.  [from  baenhs  a  staff,  and  metreo  to 
measure,  (ir.]  the  art  of  measuring  accessible  or  inaccessible 
heights  by  means  of  staves  or  rods. 

BAD,  (I.  a  relative  term.  Confined  to  natural  agents, 
that  w  hicli  lessens  or  destroys  the  happiness  of  ourselves  or 
others.  Applied  to  moral  agents,  that  which  they  volun- 
tarily  perform,  in  order  to  lessen  or  destroy  their  own  hap- 
])iness  or  that  of  others.  Applied  to  persons,  one  «  ho  habi- 
tuallv  transgresses  the  laws  of  duty  prescribed  by  the  Deity. 
Applied  to  actions,  that  which  is  performed  contrary  to  any 
moral  law.  Applied  to  things,  that  which  is  prejudicial  to 
our  health,  happiness,  Arc.  Prov.  A  bad  shift  is  better  than 
none.  Whci-e  bad's  the  best,  noti^ht  must  be  the  chniee.  A  bad 
bush  is  better  than  the  open  field ;  that  is,  Inciter  to  have  any 
though  a  l>ad  friend  or  relation,  than  to  be  quite  destitute 
and  exposed  to  the  world. 

BADA'JOS,  a  city  of  .Spain,  capital  of  Estremadura.  It 
stands  on  an  eminence  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Ouadiana,  over 
Mhich  there  is  a  bridge  700  paces  Ion;?,  and  14  broad,  built 
by  the  RonKins.  It  was  taken  by  the  English  under  Lord 
Wellington,  in  18t'2.  It  is  17a  miles  S.  bj  W.  of  Aladrid. 
Lat.  38. 33.  N.  Ion.  6.  5«.  W. 

B A  DE,  or  BAD,  the  prcter  tense  o«  Bi» 

BADEN,  a niargrdvate  in  Swabia in  Germany,  in  alliance 
with  France. 

BADGE,  ».  a  mark  worn  by  a  person  to  denote  his  dignir 
tj-,  profession,  fTa<le,  rank,  &c. 

To  BADCiE,  V.  a.  to  seta  mark  on  a  person;  to  stigma- 
tize. 

BAT)GER,  /.  [bedoiir,  Fr.J  in  law,  one  who  is  licensed  to 
buy  corn  in  one  place,  anil  sell  it  id  another,  and  is  exempt- 
ed from  the  punishmeut  of  an  engrosser,  •  by  6  Ed.  VI.  In 
natural  history  a  wild  animal  about  the  size  of  a  fox,  that 
lives  in  solitary  places,  feeds  on  fruits,  and  makes  a  despe- 
rate resistance  when  at  tacked  by  the  dogs. 

BA'DLY,  ad.  not  agreeable  to  a  person's  wishes ;  "in  a 
manner  inconsistent  with  a  person!s  undertakings.  Applied 
to  health,  sickly.  Applied  to  tlie  execution  of  any  thing, 
not  suitable  to  the  ideas  of  taste,  elegance,  or  proportion. 

BA'DNE.SS,  t.  a  quality  which  denotes  a  person  habi- 
tually to  transgress  against  the  laws  of  his  nature.  Applied 
to  things,  it  denotes  that  they  are  inconsistent  with  the  good, 
ease,  or  |}leasure  of  rational  or  irrational  beings.  Applied 
to  roads,  it  signifies  fliat  they  cannot  be  travelled  witli  ease 


or  pleasure.  Applied  to  weather,  it  denotes  a  witiit  of  se- 
renity, calmness,  or  sunshine.  Applied  to  health,  that  it  i» 
infirm,  and  interrupted  with  siekness. 

BA'DOUCE,  s.  in  natural  histury,  a  fruit  very  coraraon  io 
the  East  Indies,  of  the  size  eif  an  "apple,  and  a  taste  resenj?! 
bling  that  of  the  gooseberry. 

BA  TFIN'S  BAY,  a  gulph  of  North  America,  discovered 
by  one  Baffin,  an  EnglishmaH,  in  I«22,  who  attempted  to 
find  out  a  North  West  passage  to  the  South  Sea. 

To  BATFLE,  v.  a.  [baffler,  Fr.]  to  render  the  care  (>f  ano* 
tlier  insignificant;  to  frustrate  tile  intentions  of  another. 

BATl'LER,  t.  the  person,  or  thing,  which  defeats,  or 
renders  any  thing  abortive. 

B.AG,  s.\befg;e,  Sax.]  in  its  primary  sense,  a  recepticle 
madeof  liiTPn,  silk,  or  leather,  to  contain  any  thing,  iu  tha 
sh^pe  of  a  long  square  when  empty,  and  ©pr«  only  at  one 
ofStsends;  which  is ealled  the  mouth.  Likewise  a  kind  of 
smaller  bag,  made  of  blacTt  silk,  worn  by  gentlemen  over  the 
hind  locksof  their  hair  or  perukes,  as  an  'irnameut.  In  na- 
tural history,  the  thin  membrane,  or  cystis,  containing  the 
poison  of  vipers,  which  they  lay  out  of  their  mouths  when 
eating  their  food ;  that  which  contains  the  honey  in  bees, 
Ac.  In  commerce,  a  term  of  uuantity  ;  as,  a  bag  of  pepper, 
of  aniseed,  .dmoiids,  Ac.  In  botany,  a  distended  bladder' 
like  seed-vessel,  opening  on  one  side,  as  in  bladder  sejsH. 

To  BAG,  w.  «f.  to  put  into  a  bag;  to  load  with  a  bag. 
Used  neuterlv,  to  swell,  so  as  to  resemble  a  filll  bar. 

BAGATELLE,  s.  [Fr.]  a  trifile  ;  a  tov. 

BAGDAD  or  Bag  DAT,  a  celebrated  city  of  Asia,  the 
capital  of  Irak  Arabi,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Tigris.  This 
city,  for  many  years  the  capital  of  the  Saracen  empire,  was 
founded  by  caliph  A I  Mansur,  the  second  of  tlic  house  of 
A I  Abbas,  after  ilie  attempt  of  the  Rawandians  to  assassin  «te 
him.  This  place  has  experienced  a  great  <leal  of  the  horrors 
of  war,  it  l)eii)g  an  object  of  almost  perpetual  contention  b«i- 
tweens  thePersians  and  the  Turks.  Amurath,  or  Morad  IVi 
with  a  formidable  army,  made  himself  master  of  it  in  l«ld  ; 
since  which  time  the  I*ersians  have  never  been  able  to  get 
possession  of-^it  for  any  length  of  time.  Tlic  Turks  have 
a  garrison  of  10,000  meu  here,  which  is  doubled  in  time  r/ 
war.  Jan.  19,  1773,  the  plague  appeared  in  this  city  for 
the  first  time ;  and  made  sucii  havoc  in  the  months  of  Fe- 
bruary, March,  and  April,  that  of  about  4(iO,000  inhabitants 
scarcely  a  fourth  part  were  left  alive.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  neighbouring  towns  of  Hela,  Iman  Aly,  Iraan  Husseio, 
and  Iman  Moussa,  were  entirely  swept  away.  Lat.  33.  2». 
N.  Ion.  43.  .53.  E. 

KA'GGAGE,  *.  [ba^frage,  Fr.]  the  ntensils  of  an  army, 
so  called  from  their  being  packed  up  in  bags.  Bus-  and  bag- 
fcnsre,  a  low  phrase,  to  signify  all  a  person's  goods  ;  a  wo- 
man of  no  character;  a  prostitute. 

BA'GNIO,  (ianj«)«.  [bafrno,  Ital.]  a  house  for  batliing,  a 
brothe'. 

BA'GPIPE,  s.  [ffom  bag  and  jyipt;  the  wind  being  re- 
ceived in  a  bag]  a  musical  instrument,  consisting  of  a  lea- 
thern bag,  which  blows  up,  like  a  ftrat-ball,  bv  means  of  a 
port-vent  or  little  tnbe  fixed  to  it,  and  stoiipcd  by  a  valve; 
and  three  pipes  or  flutes,  the  first  called  tnc  groat  pipe  or 
drone,  and  the  second  the  little  one,  which  pass  the  wind 
out  only  at  tlie  bottom  ;  the  third  has  a  reed,  and  is  plavtMl' 
on  by  compressing  the  bag  'under  the  arm  when  full ;  and 
opening  or  stopping  the  holes,  which  are  eiglit,  w  ith  the  lin- 
gers. The  bagpipe  takes  in  the  compress  oi'  three  octaves, 
it  is  a  very  favourite  instrument  in  Scotland.. 

BA'GRE,  *.  a  small  bearded  fish  resembling  an  eel,  which 
frequents  the  American  seas.  It  is  armed  with  prickles, 
which  inflict  a  wound  diflicnit  to  cure. 

BAGUETTE,  s.  [Fr.]  in  architecture,  a  little  round 
mouioing,  icss  than  au  astragal ;  sonietimes  carved  »nd  en- 
riclieii. 

BAHA'MA  ISLANDS,  or  Lucaya  Islands,  situatM 
to  the  S.  of  Carolina,  between  22  aiid  27  degrees  of  N.  lati- 
tude, and  73  and  81  of  W.  Longitude.  They  exteud  aloiuf 
the  cixist  of  Florida  tg  the  Isle  of  Cuba,  huh  uic  oaid  to  b« 
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300  in  number,  mostly  mere  rocks ;  but  12  of  tficm  larpc 
and  fertile :  ProTiclence,  one  of  the  least  of  these,  is  reckon- 
ed the  most  vaiuabfe.  The  island  of  Bahanui,  which  is  the 
lars[est,  and  gives  name  to  the  rest,  is  altout  60  miles  long, 
9  wide.  Lat.  aboiit  26,  and  27.  N.  Ion.  about  78,  and  80.  \V. 
They  are  possessed  by  tile  English,  who  have  introduced 
tlic  cotton  seed  here  from  Georgia,  which  is  found  to  be 
well  adapted  Vo  the  soil  and  climate.  The  quantity  of  cot- 
ton they  exported  in  1792,  was  6047  bales,  weighing  1,162,822 
pounds. 

B A IL,  s.  [probably  from  baillcr.  Ft.]  the  act  of  freeinjt  or 
setting  a  person  at  liberty  who  is  arrested  or  imprisoned  for 
an  act  civil  or  criminal,  unilcr  security  taken  for  his  ap- 
pearance ;  likewise  the  person  who  gives  such  security. 
Jiii'l  is  either  common  or  special.  CommoH  bail,  is  in  actions 
of  small  concern,  and  is  so  called  because  any  securities  are 
taken.  Special  bail,  h  in  causes  of  greater  weight,  as  debts 
amounting  to  lOl.  where  the  sureties  must  be  subsidy  men, 
answerable  to  the  value. 

To  BAIL,  1).  a.  to  deliver  a  person  from  irrest,  or  impri- 
sonment, by  Deing  surety  for  his  appearance  at  a  certain 
day  ;  to  admit  to  uail. 

BAl'LABLE,  a.  that  may  be  set  at, liberty  yb  proper 
bail  or  sureties. 

BAI'LIFF,  i.[baiUie,  Fr.]  an  inferior  officer  of  justice, 
appoiuted  to  execute  writs,  and  other  processes  directed  to 
the  sheriftj  and  to  summon  county  courts,  sessions,  assizes, 
and  the  like.  There  are  also  baititfs  of  forests,  and  of  ma- 
nors, who  direct  husbandry,  fell  trees,  gather  rents,  pay 
quit-rents,  &c.  A  uata-baili0^,  h  an  officer  appointe<l  in 
pert-towns,  for  the  searching  of  ships,  gathering  the  loll  for 
anchorage,  &c.  and  arresting  nersons  for  debt,  cVc.  upon 
tlie  water.  Bailiff,  is  likewise  the  chief  magistrate  of  seve- 
ral corporations.  Governors  of  some  of  the  king's  castles 
are  likewise  called  iai7)^i. 

BAI'LIWICK,  *.  the  place  or  jurisdiction  of  a  bailiff*, 
within  his  hundred,  or  the  lord's  franchise. 

BAI'LMENT,  *.  in  law,  is  a  delivery  of  goods  in  trust, 
ujx)n  a  contract  expressed  or  implied,  that  the  trust  shall  he 
faithfully  executed  on  the  part  of  the  bailee.  As  if  cloth  be 
deliTered,  or  (in  our  legal  dialect)  bailed  to  a  tailor  to 
make  a  suit  of  clothes,  he  has  it  upon  an  implied  contract 
to  rcuder  it  again  when  made,  and  that  in  a  worknuuily 
manner. 

IBAI'RAM,  s.  in  the  mahomctan  customs,  a  yeailv  festi- 
val of  the  Turks,  which  tbey  keep  after  the  fast  of  Rama- 
dan. It  is  conchided  with  a  solemn  prayer  against  the  infi- 
dels, to  extirpate  christian  pruices,  or  to  arm  them  against 
one  another,  that  tliey  may  have  an  opportunity  to  exteiul 
their  law. 

To  BAIT,  V.  a.  [bataii.  Sax."]  to  put  meat  on  a  hook,  &(•. 
iu  order  to  catch  tish  or  other  animals ;  to  refresh  one's  self 
>)r  cattle  by  eating  on  a  journey ;  to  attack  with  violence  ; 
to  set  dogs  upon. 

JBAIT,  s.  ^baitze,  Teut.]  a  piece  of  flesh,  or  other  lure, 
made  use  of  to  catch  fish,  or  ensnare  animals.  Figurative- 
ly, an  allurement,  or  enticement;  any  thing  which,  under  a 
specious  appearance,  contains  mischief  hi  itself,  or  produces 
it  by  its  consequences.  A  refreshment  on  a  journey,  gene- 
rally applied  to  cattle. 

ti.\IT  WHITE,  s.  a  small  fish  which  is  caught  in  great 
plenty  during  the  month  of  July,  in  the  river  Thames. 

BAITING,  s.  an  attack  made  by  smaller  or  weaker  beasts 
upon  those  which  are  larger  and  stronMr.  Bull-hatting  is  a 
sport  peculiar  to  the  English,  and  highly  disgusting  to  iuoral 
and  humane  persons. 

BAIZE,  *.  a  coarse  open  woollen  cloth,  with  or  without 
a  frize,  without  a  wale,  and  wrought,  like  flannel,  in  a  loom 
with  two  trcddles. 

_  To  BAKE,  V.  a.  [bacan,  Sax.]  to  dress,  or  heat  any  thing 
in  an  oven.    Figuratively,  to  harden  with  heat. 

BA  KEHOUSE,  s.  a  place  where  bread  is  made,  rendered 
eatable  by  the  heat  of  an  oven,  and  exposed  to  sale  ;  aud 
%-n«re  other  loeator  pastry  is  dressed. 
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BA'KF.R,  J.  one  who  subsists  by  maKing  bread  and  ba«. 
ing-  The  trade  is  both  verj'  ancient  and  useful,  and  was  a 
brolhi'rii(;o»t  in  Rii'daiid  bet'oie  1136,  in  the  reiju  of  Henry 
H.  Tlie  white  takers  were  incorporated  in  1307  by  Ed- 
ward 11.  and  the  brown  in  1C86,  in  James  II. 's  time. 

BAKKWELL,  a  town  in  Derbyshire,  with  a  market  on 
Monday.  It  is  seated  on  tin;  river  Wye,  among  the  hills, 
and  tlu'  market  i.i  good  for  lead  and  other  commodities.  It 
is  20  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Derby,  and  liil  from  Loudon.  It 
lies  in'ad<'ep  vslley,  and  has  a  large  church  with  a  lofty  spire. 

BA'KING,  J.  tlieart  of  preparin;}  bread,  and  of  cooking 
any  victuals  in  an  oven.  In  Otaheite,  and  many  other  is- 
lands of  the  south  seas,  they  bake  their  meat  hy  means  of 
hot  stones. 

BA'KU,  a  city  in  Persia,  from  the  ground  m  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  which,  a  vapour  arises,  which  maintains  the 
perpetual  tire  in  a  temple,  into  which  it  is  conveyed  by 
means  of  pipes. 

BALA,  a  towli  of  Merionethshire,  in  North  Wales,  with 
a  market  on  Saturday.  It  is  seated  on  a  flat  near  Pemble- 
meer,  by  the  Welch  called  Lhiii  Tegid,  which  is  13  mil-s  in 
lcnr,th, and  six  iu  breadth,  and  abounds  with  a  fish  called  a 
guiiiiad,  resembling  a  salmon  iu  shape,  and  in  its  taste  is  like 
a  trout.  The  river  Dee  runs  through  this  lake,  and  is  noted 
for  Salmon.  It  is  36  miles  S.  W.  by  W.  of  Holywell,  and 
105  N.  W.  of  Louilou. 

BA'LANCE,  or  BA'LLANCE,  s.  in  mechanics,  is  that 
simple  power  which  denotes  the  quality  or  ditlerence  of 
weight  ill  heavy  bodies,  and  is  sometimes  called  scales  and 
sometimes  steel-yards,  of  which  there  are  many  diftcrent 
forms.  Also,  the  beating  part  of  a  watch;  equijioise.*  In 
commerce,  it  is  the  equality  between  the  value  ot  the  com- 
modities bought  of  foreigneis,  and  the  value  of  the  native 
productions  transported  into  other  nations.  In  astronomy. 
It  is  one  of  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac,  commonly  called 
Libra.  The  sun  enters  this  sign  about  tlie  22<I  of  Septem- 
ber at  the  autumnal  equinox;  this  constellation  consists  of 
fourteen  stars  of  several  magnitudes ;  when  it  is  represented 
on  a  globe  or  planisplieie,  it  is  under  the  tbriu  ot  a  pair  of 
scales.  Ill  physics,  the  balance  of  l/ie  air,  is  the  weight 
thereof,  whereby  itprcsseth  where  it  is  least  resisted,  till  it 
becomes  of  equal  weight  in  all  its  parts.  Hydrostatical  ba- 
lance, is  an  instrument  which  determines  the  specific  gra- 
vity of  fluids  and  solids,  by  weighiii"  lliem  iu  water. 

To  BALANCE,!.'.  «.  [balancei;  Fr.]  to  weigh  in  a  pair  of 
scales;  to  bring  two  bodies  to  an  equipoise  in  a  pair  of  scale* 
In  mercantile  affairs,  tlie  making  the  creditor  and  debtor 
side  of  ail  account  equal  by  the  addition  of  as  much  as  the 
one  is  less  than  the  other.  Figuratively,  to  atone  for  for- 
mer failings  by  one's  future  conduct ;  to  be  iu  a  state  of 
siispeiisioii. 

BA"'LANCER,  s.  the  person  who  weighs  any  thing,  or 
makes  weight  in  opposite  scales. 

BA'L/VKCING,  among  seamen,  the  contracting  a  sail 
into  a  narrower  compass,  in  a  storm,  by  retrenching  or  fold- 
ing up  a  part  of  it  at  one  corner  :  this  metliod  is  used  in 
contradistinction  to  reefing,  which  is  common  to  all  the 
principal  sails. 

BA'LBEC,  the  ancient  Hemopolis,  a  town  of  Syria, 
situated  at  the  foot  of  Anti-Lebanon,  exactly  where  the 
mountain  terminates  in  the  plain.  The  magnificent  remains 
of  the  once  famous  Temple  of  the  .Sun,  in  this  citv,  though  mu- 
tilated and  deformed  by  the  Turkish  minarets,'  houses,  mos- 
ques, &c.  made  up  of  the  ruins,  are  well  nreserved,aiid  display 
'  the  boldest  and  most  beajititul  plan  tliat  ever  was  attempt- 
ed in  architecture.  This  temple  is  supposed  to  have  been 
built  by  Antoninus  Pigs,  in  place  of  the  more  ancient  tem- 
ple gone  to  decay.  Balbec  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  christians 
of  the  Greek  church,  and  is37  miles  N.  of  Damascus.  Lat.  34. 
22.  N.  Ion.  37. 22.  E. 

BALCO'NY,  f.  [ia/con,  Fr.]  in  architecture,  a  projecture 
beyond  awallar  building,  generally  before  a  window,  sup- 
ported by  pillars  or  consoles,  and  siurrouoded  by  baiistera 
or  balustrades. 
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BALD,  (hauJil)  a.  [hal.  Brit.]  that  hath  lost  it*  hair.  Fi- 
guratively, applied  to  trees',  stripped  of  their  leaves.  Ap- 
plied to  sfyle  in  writing,  unadorned;  void  of  elegance. 
Alean,  naked,  bare. 

BA'LDACHIN,  /.  [hnMae/iino,  Ital.]  a  piece  of  architec- 
ture, in  form  of  a  canopy,  supported  with  columns,  and 
servin,"?  as  a  covering  to  an  altar.  It  properly  signifies  a 
rich  silk,  and  was  a  canopy  carried  over  the  host. 

BALDERDASH,  {hMtUnUtsh)  s.  any  thing  jumbled  to- 
gether without  feste;  judgment,  or  discretion. 

BA'LDLY,'  (JmuItHi/)  ad.  without  hairs,  applied  to  ani- 
mals; withDut  Itaves,  api)li'cd  to  trees;  without  ornaments, 
or  ele»ance,  applied  fo  writings  or  buildings. 

RA LOMONEY,  or  BAWDMONEY,  *.  a  plant,  the 
same  with  the  men,  or  comuinn  spigncl. 

BA^LDNESS,  QiaMtiess)  t.  applied  to  animals,  the  want 
of  hair  ;  applied  to  tress,  loss  of  leaves ;  and  applied  to 
writings,  paintings,  and  buildings,  want  of  ornament  or 
elegance. 

BA'LDOCK,  a  pretty  large  town  in  Herts,  seated  between 
tlie  hills,  in  a  chalky  soil,  9  miles  from  Barkway  and  Roys- 
ton,  a^d  38  N.  NW.  of  London.  A  considerable  markct'uu 
Thursday  for  corn  and  malt. 

BA'LDRICK,  *.  [6afe  and  ric.  Sax.]  a  belt  worn  hanging 
from  the  shoulder  across  tlie  breast,  on  which  the  sword 
was  formerly  hung,  not  unlike  tliat  woni  by  our  sohliers  at 
present,  to  which  they  fasten  their  pouches.  Figuratively, 
the  zodiac  circle,  which  cuts  the  globe  obliquely,  as  the 
belt  formerly  was  suspended. 

BALE,  J.  \baUe,  Fr.]  a  quantity  of  goods  or  commodities, 
packed  in  cloths,  corded  round  very  tight.  Bole  goods, 
are  such  as  are  exported  in  bales. 

BA'LE,  s.  \bai.  Sax.  I  something  which  deprives  a  person 
of  happinew,  or  health  ;  misery,  anguish,  calamity. 

To  BALE,  V.  n.  to  pack  goods  up  in  a  bale.  Used  ac- 
tively by  sailors  for  laving  water  out  of  a  vessel,  instead  of 
pumping. 

nA'L-EFUL,  'a.  full  of  anguish,  pain,  misery,  mischief, 
and  grief;  veir  fatal,  or  destructive  to  health. 

B.4'LEFULLY,  ad.  in  such  a  manner  as  produces  sorrow, 
anguish,  calamity,  and  sickness. 
_  Balk,  {haulk)  s.  [balk,  Belg.  and  Teut]  a  krge  piece  of 
timber ;  a  beam  ;  a  raft  ar  pole  over  any  out-house  or 
barn.  In  husbandry,  a  ridge  of  land  left  miplowcd  be- 
tween tsro'fuuows,  or  at  the  end  of  a  field.  Figuratively, 
tiie  disappointment  of  a  person's  curiosity  or  expectatioii, 
aftfer  having  excited  them. 

To  BALK,  (Imrilk)  v.  «.  to  disappoint  a  person's  expecta- 
tions after  exciting  them  ;  to  render  a  person's  endeavours 
ineffectual ;  to  frustrate ;  to  miss,  omit,  when  tlie  contrary  is 
expect«l. 

B.V'LKERS,  (baiilhers)  t.  in  fishery,  persons  who  stand  on 
a  cliff  to  inform  the  fishermen  which  way  the  shoal  of  her- 
rings go. 

BALL,  (bawt)  s.  \bol,  Dan.  and  Belg.]  r,ny  thing  of  a 
round  form.  Ball  ami  socket,  in  mechanics,  consists  of  a 
ball  or  sphere  of  brass,  fixed  rn  a  concave  semi-globe  with 
an  eiMlcss  screw,  that  it  may  be  moveable  horizontally,  ver- 
tically, and  obliquely,  and  is  generally  added  to  surveving 
instruments,  to  fix  them  hi  any  position.  An  entertain- 
ment wherein  people  are  asscmliled  to  dijnce.  The  public 
dances,  %yhereHi  masters  display  the  abilities  of  their  scho- 
lars ill  iliis  qualification,  go  by  this  nauie. 

B.VLLAD,  s.  [inlad/:,  Fr.] ;.  ijopuiar  song  containing  the 
recital  of  some  action,  adventure,  or  intrigue.  Words  set  to 
music,  and  performed  by  a  singer.  At  present  the  word  is 
appropriated  and  confined  to  trifling  pieces  set  to  music, 
and  sung  about  the  streets. 

To  RA'LLAD,  v.  n.  to  make  a  person  the  subject  of  a 
ballad. 

BA'LLAD-SINGER,   i.  one   who  sings  ballads  in  the 
public  streets;  including  the  secondary  idea  of  something 
*«rv  mean. 
»  BA'LLAST,  *.  [bdUastc,  Belg.]  a  quantity  of  stones,  saud^ 


or  gravel,  laid  in  a  ship's  hold,  to  sink  it  to  a  proper  deptli, 
».  e.  to  make  it  draw  more  water,  to  sail  upright,  and  to  pre- 
vent its  oversetting ;  and  a  ship  is  said  to  be  in  ballast  when 
it  has  no  other  lading.  Figuratively,  tliat  which  is  used  to 
keep  any  thing  steady. 

lo  BA'LLAST,  v.  a.  to  lade  a  ship  with  stones,  sand, 
A'c.  lo  keep  her  steady.  Figuratively,  to  add  somediing  to 
keep  a  thing  steady. 

BALLE"ITE,  ».  [Fr.]  a  stage  dance,  which  is  mixed 
with  dramatic  characters,  and  alludes  to  some  actions  in 
real  lite  or  fabulous  history. 

BA'LLIAGE,  t.  a  small  duty  pjid  to  the  city  of  Lpndon 
by  aliens  and  denizens,  for  certain  commodities  exported  by 
them. 

B A'LLON,  or  BALLOO'N,  s.  Uallon,  Fr.]  in  aerostatics,  a 
hollow  sphere,  which  being  fiUea  w  ith  gas,  which  is'lighter 
than  common  air,  ascends  to  a  great  height,  and  is  capable 
if  sufliciently  large,  of  taking  up  with  it  a  car  with  one  or 
more  aeronauts  on  board.  See  plate.  In  chemistry,  a  large, 
short-necked,  round  vessel,  or  matrass,  to  receive  the  spi- 
rits which  come  over,  or  are  drawn  off  by  fire.  In  archi- 
tecture, a  ball  or  globe  on  the  top  of  a  pillar,  &c.  by  way 
of  a  crowning.  In  fire-works,  a  ball  of  pasteboard,  filled 
with  combustibles,  which  mounts  to  a  considerable  height, 
and  bursts  iHto  stars. 

BA'LLOT,  *.  Xfta/^o",  Fr.]  a  llittle  ball  made  use  of  at 
elections,  &c.  in  giving  votes  ;  the  sum  of  votes  so  collect- 
ed. At  present  applied  to  the  votes  which  are  given  at, 
elections,  by  a  ticket  dropped  into  some  receptacle. 

To  BA'LLOT,  ».  n.  [balloter,  Fr.]  to  choose,  by  dropping 
a  small  ball  into  a  box ;  to  choose  or  elect  by  dropping  in  a 
ticket. 

BALLOTATION,  s,  tlie  act  of  vothig  or  electing  by 
ballot. 

BA'LLYCASTLE,  a  sea-port  town  of  Antrim,  in  Ulster, 
about  30  miles  N.  of  Carrickfergus,  and  113  from  Dublin.  It 
is  noted  for  its  adjacent  coUeries,  and  near  it  there  is  a  cha- 
lybeate spring. 

BALLVSHA'NNON,  a  town  of  Donegal,  Ulster,  101 
miles  from  Dublin.  It  has  a  good  harbour  SE.  of  Donegal 
Bay,  and  a  bridge  of  14  arches  over  a  river  which  runs  out 
of  Lough  Erne,  and  falling  from  a  ridge  of  rocks  about  12 
feet,  at  low  water  forms  a  most  beautiful,  and  picturesque 
cascade.  It  is  a  prcat  salmon-leap,  and  grt  at  quantities  of 
tiial  fish  are  got  here. 

BALM,  (in  pron.  the  I  is  sometimes  dropt)  or  BA'LSAM, 
s.  [baiime,  Fr.]  au  oily,  resinous  substance,  flowing  either 
spontaneously  or  bv  means  of  incision  from  several  plants  of 
sovereign  virtue.  There  are  many  kinds  of  balsams,  but  the 
most  HOtcd  are  these:  1.  Balsam,  or  Balm  of  Gilead,  so 
much  valued  in  tlie  country  where  it  is  produced,  that  it  is 
esteemed  as,a  rich  present  from  the  chief  prince  of  Arabia 
Felix  to  tho  Grand  Signior.  In  medicine,  it  op.ens  obstruc- 
tions of  the  lungs,  and  heals  erosion  from  acrimony  and  the 
»vorsl  kind  of  ulcerations.  It  is  prescribed  in  asthmas, 
pleurisies,  and  whatever  requires  expectoration  ;  in  inward 
bruises  and  sores,  particularly  those  of  the  reins  and  urinar>. 
passages ;  and  exlcrnally  it  is  used  to  discharge  and  incar- 
nate. 2.  Balsam  of  Peru,  which  is  distinguished  into  two 
sorts,  white  and  black*  The  former  is  called  tlie  Balsam  of 
Incision,  is  of  a  white  colour,  and  is  excellent  for  green 
wounds.  The  black  is  obtaftied  by  boiling  the  wood  of  the 
tree  which  produces  it.  The  best  is  of  a'daik  red  colour, 
and  of  admirable  fragrancv.  It  heals,  dries,  and  discharges, 
and  is  much  used  exttriiaUy,  not  only  in  wounds,  but  in  pd- 
sies,  itchiadic  and  rhumatic  pains,  and  by  perfumers  for  its 
excellent  smell.  3.  Balsam  <.f  Tolu,  is  produced  from  a 
tree,  a  species  of  tlie  pine,  which  grows  in  JSew  Spain ;  is 
of  a  deep  yellowish  colour,  [and  of  a  most  delicate  scent.  It 
flows  from  the  tree  in  the  cunsistence  of  turpentine,  but  l»y 
keeping  becomes  brittle.  Its  virtues  are  the  same,  in  gene- 
ral, wiui  those  of  the  PeNivian  and  Gilead  kinds.  4.  Bal- 
tum  ofCapivi,  nr  n{  Cofwiba,  ij  likewise  tlie  pro'luce  of  B 
tjee.    It  «  of  a  thinner  cunsistcnce  than  the  common  tiir- 
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plfntili*,  T)ut  much  more  frasrant  and  detersive.  It  passes 
away  quickly  by  urine,  ana  miglitilj  cleanses  those  pas- 
sages, and  afi  obstructions  and  utceratioHS  oftliose  p«rts.  5. 
Balsam  of  liquid  amber.  It  drops  from  a  tree  of  Mexico, 
called  ambor  styracifera,  by  an  incision  in  the  bark.  It  is  a 
resinous  and  pinguious  liquor,  of  a  reddish  yellow  colour, 
and  an  acid  aromatic  taste,  and  of  the  consistence  of  Venice 
turpentine.  Its  essence  strengthens  tiie  heatl  and  nerTous 
system,  and  its  oil  is  of  singular  etticacy  both  for  external 
and  internal  uses.  There  are  also  many  sorts  of  factitious 
or  artiti'cial  balsams,  made  up  by  apothecaries  and  chemists, 
which  it  would  be  eildless  to  specify.  In  botany,  balm  is  a 
species  of  nvint. 

To  BA  l-,M,  V.  ft.  to  anoint  ;  to  sooth  ;  to  mitigate. 

BA'LMLEAF,  s.  a  plant,  called  also  bastard  balm.  It 
has  red  blossoms  with  purple  spots,  or  white  ones  with  red 
spots,  grmving  six  in  a  whorl  on  single  fruits,  and  flowering 
in  June. 

BA'LMY,  a,  having  the  qualities  of  balm ;  soothing ; 
fragrant ;  mitigating. 

BA'LNEARY,  t.\hahearium,  Lat.]  a  bathing  room. 

BA'LNEATORY,  a.  [fta/nedWw.'Lat.]  belonging  toa  bath 
or  stove. 

BA'LOTADE,  s.  the  leap  of  an  horse,  so  that  wlren  his 
fore  feet  are  in  the  air,  he  shews  nothing  but  the  shoes  of 
his  hinderfeet,  without  yerking  out.  A  halotade  differs  from 
a  capriole  ;  for  when  a  horse  works  at  caprioles,  he  yerks 
out  his  hinder  legs  with  all  his  force. 

BALSAM.    See  Balm. 

BALSA'MICS,  s.  in  pharmacy,  medicines  that  soften, 
restore,  heal,  and  deanse  ;  of  gentle  attenuating  principles, 
very  friendly  to  nature. 

BA'LSAMINE,  a  genus  of  plant?,  of  which  the  most  re- 
markable is  the  immortal  eagle  flower,  which  is  one  of  the 
finest  annual  plants  which  have  been  imported  into  this 
country. 

BALTIC  SEA,  a  large  inland  sea,  in  the  N.  of  Europe, 
having  Denmark  acd  Sweden  on  the  W.  Russia  and  Poland 
on  the  E.  Poland,  Prussia,  andf^ermany,  on  the  S.  and  Swe- 
den on  the  N.  The  Baltic  neither  ebbs  nor  flows,  and  there 
is  always  a  sui>erticial  current  sets  through  the  Soimd  into 
the  ocean,  while  the  water,  at  a  considerable  depth,  keeps 
rushing  in.  There  is  a  method  of  keeping  a  boat  stationary 
in  such  a  situation ;  it  is  by  making  use  of  a  large  basket  full 
of  stones,  instead  of  an  anchor  ;  when  this  is  thrown  over- 
board, and  suspended  at  a  proper  depth,  from  the  boat  by  a 
rope,  t lie  boat  is  prevented  from  bemg  carried  along  with 
the  upper  current,  by  the  pressure  of  ihe  opposite  current 
lypncath  on  (he  basket.  The  Baltic  is  generally  frozen  in 
the  winter. 

BA'LTIMORE,  a  town' of  Cork,  Munster,  with  a  good 
harbour  ;  it  stands  on  a  headland,  which  runs  into  the  sea 
5  miles  N.  E.  of  the  island  of  Cape  Clear.  It  was  taken  and 
plundered  by  the  Algerines  in  1631,  on  which  the  aft'riglited 
itdiabitants  fled,  and  it  has  never  since  recovered  its  former 
consequence.  It  is  15  miles  S.  W.  of  Ross,  and  lii8  from 
Dublin. 

BA'LTIMORE,  a  large  and  trading  town  of  Maryland, 
ill  America,  seated  on  the  Petapste,  which  runs  niloChesa- 
peak  Bay.  It  is  divided  into  the  town  and  Fell's  Point,  by 
a  creek,  over  which  ther"  are  two  bridges.  At  Fell's  Point, 
the  water  is  deep  enough  for  ships  of  burden  ;  but  small  ves- 
sels only  go  up  to  tlie  town.  In  1787,  the  number  of  houses 
was  19.V) ;  the  number  of  inhabitants  is  upw  ards  of  12,000 ; 
their  religious  professions  are  various.  Baltimore  is  46  miles 
N.  E.  of  Annapolis.     Lat.  39.  45.  N.  Ion.  76.  25.  W. 

BA'LTINGLASS,  a  town  of  Wicklow,  Leinster,  having 
extensive  manufactures  of  linen,  woollen,  and  diaper.  It  is 
situated  on  the  river  Slaney,  .39  miles  S.W.  of  Dublin. 

B.\'LL1STER,  s.  [balustre,  Fr.]  in  architecture,  a  small 
column  or  pilaster,  from  1  3-4th's  of  an  inch  to  four  inches 
square,  or  diameter,  sometimes  adorned  wiih  mouldings  of 
no  certain  fomi,  and  placed  with  rails  on  stairs,  and  in  llie 
fronts  of  gallcrire  and  churches 
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BA'LU.STR.VDE,  t.  in  arcliifecture.  an  asscm|»la«:e  ot  6ne 
or  more  nins  of  balusters,  high  enough  to  resi  llit:  elbow  oii^ 
tixed  on  a  terrace,  bridge,  or  building,  by  way  of  security, 
or  for  sepjirating  one  part  from  another. 

BA'MBERO'  a  larjje  populous  hauflsome  city  of  Franco^ 
nia,  in  (ierniany.    It  is  3C  miles  N.  of  IS  urendjurg. 

BAMBOO',  $.  [Ind.]  in  natural  history,  a  lar''e  kind  of 
reed  or  cane,  growing  in  the  maritime  parts  of  the  East  luilies. 

To  BA.MBOO'ZLE, »'.  a.  to  trick,  or  impose  on  a  persou, 
under  the  appearance  of  a  friend  ;  to  confound,  under  pre- 
tence of  assisting'.  A  word  of  low  and  ludicrous  use,  and 
never  found  in  polite  writers. 

B.\MBOO'ZLEll,^.  one  who,  under  specious  pretences, 
tricks  another :  a  cheat,  or  sharper. 

BAMF,  a  shire  of  Scotland,  bounded  on  lire  S.  by  Aber- 
deenshire, on  the  N.  by  the  bay  of  Cromarty,  on  the  W.  by 
Murray,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  Geriumi  Ocean.  It  is  32  mil« 
in  length,  and  30  in  breadth.  It  contains  part  of  Buchan, 
Strathdovern,  Boyn,  Enzy,  Strathwin,  and  B^lveny.  Itsends 
one  member  to  parliament. 

BAMF,  the  county  town  of  Bamfshire,  in  Scotland,  ft 
iswell  built,  on  the  decbvity  of  a  hill,  with  a  harbour,  often 
stopped  by  the  shifting  of  the  sands,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
DeveroH,  over  which  there  is  a  handsome  bridge,  of  7  arches. 
k  is  32  miles  N.  W.  of  Aberdeen. 

BA'MPTON,  a  town  of  Devonshire,  -seated  on  a  branch  of 
the  river  Ex,  in  a  bottom  surrounded  by  hills,  21  miles  from 
Exeter,  and  162  W.  by  S.  of  London.  Market  on  Saturday. 
Also,  a  large  town  in  Oxfordshire,  trading  largely  in  ftfil- 
monger's  whres,  as  leather  jackets,  gloves,  breeches,  and 
stockings.  It  is  seated  on  the  Isis,  where  it  is  navigable  by 
boats,  on  the  borders  of  Berkshire.  It  is  5  miles  from  Bun- 
ford,  12  W.  of  Oxford,  and  70  W.  by  N.  of  London.  A  con- 
siderable market  on  Wednesday. 

B.AN,  s.  in  its  primary  signification,  any  thing  publicly 
proclaime<l,  commanded,  or  forbidden.  In  church  govern- 
ment, a  proclamation  of  the  intention  of  two  parties  to  entet 
into  matrimony,  which  is  done  thrice  in  the  church  they  be- 
long to,  before  the  marriage  ceremony  can  be  performed-. 
A  curse,  or  excummunicatioB.  The  ban  vf  the  empme,  is  a 
public  act  or  proclamation,  whereby  a  person  is  suspended 
of  all  his  rights  as  a  member  or  voter. 

To  BAN,  f.  a.  \httmteti,  Belg.]  to  curse  or  devote  to  de- 
struction ;  to  execrate. 

BANA'NA  TREE,  s.  a  species  of  plantam  which  grows 
in  Africa,  and  is  exceednigly  useful  to  the  inhabitants.  Its 
fruit  is  very  delicious  and  nourishing ;  its  leaves,  which  are 
very  long,  are  used  for  umbrellas,  and  other  purposes,  and 
its  trunk  is  encompossed  with  several  sprigs,  of  which  the 
negroes  make  cords. 

BA'NBURY,  a  town  of  Oxfordshire,  with  a  market  on 
Thursday.  It  is  a  large  well  built  nr.iyor  town,  containing 
several  good  inns,  and  its  markets  are  well  served  with  pro- 
visions. It  is  the  second  town  for  beauty  in  the  county,  and 
seated  on  the  river  Charwell.  The  liouses  are  generally 
built  with  stone,  and  the  church  is  a  large  haudsouie  struc- 
tiue.  It  has  been  hmg  noted  for  its  c.ikes  and  cheese,  and 
is  17  miles  W.  N.  W  of- Buckingham,  and  78  N.  W.  of  Lou- 
don.    It  sends  one  member  to  parliament. 

BAND,  s.  [Ixind,  Sax.]  that  which  ties  or  keeps  a  person 
to  a  certain  place,  without  liberty  of  going  further;  that 
by  wliicha  iiersonor  animal  is  kepi  from  exerting  tlieir  na- 
tural strength ;  the  same  as  a  bond.  Figuratively,  that 
which  has  the  power  of  knitting  a  close  alliance  or  connec- 
tion between  persons ;  a  company  of  persons  so  united  ; 
that  which  is  bound  round  a  person  or  thing,  applied  to 
dress  ;  particularly  a  linen  neckcloth,  consRtiiig  of  two 
square  leaves  hanging  down  from  the  chin  to  the  breast, 
worn  by  clergymen  and  lawyers.  In  architecture,  any  flat, 
low  member,  or  moulding,  that  is  broad,  lu  surgery,  a  fil- 
let, or  piece  of  cloth,  to  surround  or  swathe  certain  parts 
that  need 'assistance  ;  called  likewise  a  ruller.  Band  of  Pen. 
sioners,  consisting  of  140  gentlemen,  who  have  100/.  a  yt-ar 
each,  for  attending  the  king  mi  solemn  occasiuus. 
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To  BAND,  ti.  a.  to  unite  together  by  some  common  tie  ; 
to  coyer  or  bind  with  some  narrow  cloth,  fillet,  or  bund. 

BA'NDACJE,  t.  [bandage,  Ft.]  a  fillet,  roller,  or  swathe, 
to  bind  up  wounds,  dislocated  bones.  &c. 

BA'NDBOX,  s.  a  light  box  made  of  pasteboard,  designed 
for  keeping  bands,  ril)bands,  head-dresses,  and  other  lijiht 
and  suKill  pieces  of  dress  in. 

BA'NDELET,  s.  [bandelette,  Fr.]  in  architecture,  any 
little  baud  or  moulding,  like  that  wnich  crowns  the  Doric 
ari'hitrave. 

BANDEROL,  i.  [bandcrolle,  Fr.]  a  little  flag,  in  form  of 
a  guidon,  extending  more  in  length  than  breadth,  and  for- 
merly hungout  at  the  top  of  vessels. 

BANDITTO,  *.  [  Ital.]  the  plural  banditti,  a  set  of  outlawed 
thieves  on  the  continent,  who  generally  herd  together  in 
woods,  and  live  on  the  plunder  of  passengers. 

BA'NDOC.  s.  a  large  furious  species  of  dog. 

BANDOLF.E'R,  s.  [bandmiUers,  Fr.]  a  large  leathern  belt, 
thrown  over  the  right  shoulder,  ana  hanging  down  under 
the  left  arm,  worn  by  the  ancient  musqueteers,  both  for  the 
sustaining  of  their  fire-arms,  and  the  carriage  of  their  mus- 
quet  charges,  which  were  put  in  12  wooden  cases  coated 
Avilh  leather;  but  now  out  of  use. 

BA'NDROL.f.    See  Banderol. 

B.\'NDY,  s.  [from  bander,  Fr.]  a  crooked  piece  of  wood, 
towards  the  bottom  broad,  flat  on  one  side,  rounded  at  the 
other  and  at  the  handle,  used  in  the  game  of  cricket ;  now 
called,  a  bat,  from  battre,  Fr.  to  beat. 

ToBA'NDY,  V.  a.  to  beat  or  toss  to  and  fro  ;  to  give  and 
take  ;  to  exchange.    To  contend,  used  with  with. 

B.^'NDY,  a.  crooked.  Thus,  bandy  leg,  is  a  crooked  leg; 
and  bandy-leggid  is  applied  to  one  that  has  crooked  legs. 

BANE,  «.  [from  batta.  Sax.]  that  which  destroys  life. 
Figtiratively,  poison,  ruin  destruction. 

To  BANE,  V.  a.  to  destroy,  kill,  or  poison. 

B.\'NEFUL,  a.  abounding  with  qualities  destructive  to 
life ;  poisonous. 

BA'NEWORT.  t.  a  plant,  the  same  with  the  deadly  night- 
shade. 

To  BANG,  V.  a.  \vengohn,  Belg.]  to  cudgel ;  a  low  fami- 
liar word.  Figuratively,  to  use  a  person  roughly,  applied 
either  to  words  or  actions. 

BANG,  s.  a  blow  with  a  stick  or  cudgel. 

BATiGOIl,  a  city  of  Carnarvonshire,  in  North  Wales  ; 
it  has  a  market  on  Wednesday.  This  place  was  so  consi- 
derable in  ancient  times,  that  it  was  calico  Bangor  Uie  Great, 
and  defended  by  a  strong  castle.  Its  situation  is  low ; 
the  principal  buildings  are  the  cathedral  and  the  bishop's 

Ealare  ;  it  is  36  miles  W.  of  St.  Asaph,  and  256  N.  W.  of 
ondon. 

BATsGl  JE,  .  a  species  of  opiate,  in  great  use  throughout 
the  East,  for  drowning  cares,  and  inspiring  joy.  It  is  the 
leaf  of  a  kind  of  wild  hemp,  growing  in  the  countries  of  the 
Levant. 

BA'NIANS,  a  religious  sect  of  Asia,  in  India,  whose 
professors  never  eat  any  thing  tliat  has  life.  They  are  dis- 
persed all  over  the  East,  being  the  greatest  merchants  in  the 
world,  and  mav  in  some  sense  be  compared  to  the  Jews  in 
other  parts.  There  is  scarcely  a  merchant  in  the  East  Indies 
but  has  one  of  these  Banians  to  take  care  of  his  accounts. 
They  believe  the  transmigration  of  souls,  and  think  clean- 
ness of  the  body  a  considerable  part  of  sanctity.  They 
marry  their  chifdren  very  young,  seldom  staying  till  they 
are  12  years  of  age. 

To  BA'NISH,  V.  a.  \bannir,  Fr.]  to  make  a  person  quit 
his  own  country.  Figuratively,  to  drive  from  the  inind  ;  to 
expel. 

iSA'NISHER,  s.  one  who  expels  from,  or  causes  another 
to  quit  his  native  country. 

BATS'ISHMENT,  s.  the  state  of  a  person  banished.  In 
law,  a  kind  of  civil  death,  whereby  a  person  is  cut  otf  from 
all  benefits  arising  from  the  society  or  country  in  w  hich  he 
was  bora,  obliged  to  quit  it,  and  live  in  a  foreign  coiuitry. 


Oftentimes  the  punishment  of  capital  crimes  h  rrmitteu  and 
converted  into  banishiueut  for  life  ;  but  it  is  then  tcrificd 
tranTportatim. 

BANK,  s.  [banc.  Sax.]  a  great  shoal  of  sand  in  the  sea  ; 
a  rising  ground  on  each  side  of  a  river,  washed  by  itswaters, 
which  it  hinders  from  overflowing ;  earth  cast  up  on  one 
side  of  a  trench  between  two  armies.  A  bench  wlitre  rowers 
sit,  in  vessels.  In  commerce,  a  common  repository,  where 
persons  agree  to  keep  their  cash,  to  be  always  ready  at  their 
call,  or  direction.  Likewise  the  place  vhere  ttie  public 
bank  is  kept. 

To  BANK,  V.  a.  to  inclose  w  ith  banks.  In  commerce,  to 
raise  a  sura  of  money  ;  or  to  place  money  in  a  bank. 

BA'NKBILL,  t.  a  promisory  note  given  by  the  bank  for 
money  placed  there,  which  is  payable  on  presenting  it 

BA^'NKER,  s.  a  private  person  entrusted  with  the  cash  of 
others,  payable  on  demand. 

BA'NKftUPT, ».  [ian^nerou^e,  Fr.]  in  law,  one  who  lives 
by  buying  and  selling,  has  got  the  goods  of  others  in  his 
hands,  and  concealed  himself  from  his  creditors.  After  a 
statute  of  bankruptcy  is  taken  oat,  a  bankrupt  not  surrender- 
ing within  forty  days,  and  not  discovering  his  estates,  is 
adjudged  guilty  of  felony. 

To  BA'NKRUPr,  V.  a.  to  break  ;  to  disable  one  from  sa- 
tisfying his  creditors. 

BANKRUPTCY,  i.  the  state  of  a  person  declared  a 
bankrupt ;  wherein  his  goods  are  sold,  and  a  dividend  made 
to  his  creditors,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  their  respec- 
tive debts. 

B.\'NNER,  *.  [bmiair,  Brit.J  a  square  flag,  standard,  co- 
lour, or  ensign  ofan  army. 

BA'NNERET,  s.  an  ancient  order  of  the  knights,  or  feu. 
dal  lords,  who  possessing  large  fees,  led  their  vassals  to  battle 
under  their  own  banner,  when  summoned  by  the  king. 
This  is  certainly  a  very  lionouraWe  order,  as  it  was  never 
conferred  but  on  some  heroic  action  performed  in  the  field : 
it  was  lately  revived  by  his  majesty  in  the  person  of  Capt. 
Trellope,  who  was  created  a  Knight  Banneret,  for  his  signal 
services  on  board  of  Admiral  Duncan's  fleet  in  the  engage- 
ment with  the  Dutch,  Oct.  12,  1797. 

BA'NNIAN,  s.  a  morning  gown,  or  undress. 

BA'NNOCK,  s.  a  cake  made  with  oatmeal  and  peas, 
mixed  with  water ;  common  in  the  north  countries. 

BA'NQUET,  «-[Fr.]  a  feast,  or  great  entertainment. 

To  BA'NQUET^  »'•  "•  to  entertain  or  give  a  feast  to  one  or 
more  persons  ;  to  feast  or  regale. 

BA'NQLIETER,  t.  a  person  who  entertains  another  at 
a  sumptuous  feast ;  one  who  lives  sumptuously,  or  keeps  a 
good  table. 

BATsQUETING-HOUSE,  s.  a  house  where  public  feasts 
are  given.  The  banqueting-room  at  Whitehall,  intended  for 
the  king  to  feast  in,  is  a  structure  of  the  great  Inigo  Jones ; 
but  is  now  used  as  a  chapel,  and  is  called  Whitehall  chapeL 
Here  twelve  clergymen  of  Oxford  and  twelve  of.Carnbridge 
university,  preach  alternately. 

BANQKE^ITE,  s.  [Fr.]  in  fortification,  a  small  bank  for 
soldiers  to  mount  upon,  when  they  fire  behind  an  intrench* 
ment. 

B.VNSTICKLE,  s.  a  vei-y  small  species  offish,  common  ire 
our  rivers  and  brooks. 

BA'NTER,  s.  the  turning  any  tfiing  to  jest ;  the  being: 
pleasant ;  ridicule,  or  raillery. 

To  BA'NTER,  v.  a.  to  represent  a  person  orthin^  in  sucb 
a  light,  as  to  make  them  laughed  at,  or  become  objects  of 
ridicule  ;  to  rally ;  to  play  upon. 

B.\'NTERER, «.  one  w  ho  represents  tjie  actions  or  expres- 
sions of  another  in  a  ridiculous  light ;  one  who  plays  on 
another  onaccount.  of  some  fault. 

BA'NTLING,  s.  a  sucking  child  ;  an  infant. 

BA'NTRY,  a  baronv,  town,  harbour,  and  bay  of  Cork, 
Munster.  The  barony  is  larg«,  but  barren  and  desolate  ; 
the  bay,  26  miles  long,  a  league  broad,  and  in  the  middle  40> 
fathoms  deep,  is  one  of  tlic  finest  in  the  world,  beiti^ 
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Cflt>',i?i1i'  ofJioWingall  tin?  siiippiiig  of  riirop«> ;  tlie  town  is 
fiwitf.-i>  at  the  tioltoniot'tlia  bav,  20  luites  S.  W.  of  Cork,  and 
104  S.  W.  ofDiiWin. 

BA'P'rtSM,  *.  \baptismot,  Or.]  a  saci-ament  by  which  tlie 
person  is  initiated  into  llic  Chiistiaii  <:\mrc\\.'  Bnptism  is 
practised  by  ail  professors  ot'  liie  Cliristian  rcli^'lon,  except 
the  \)eople  called  Qiuilicrs.  The  practice  of  the  western 
cijiircliesis  to  sj)rinkie  the  water  upon  thi;  iiead  or  face  of 
the  perB'lu  baptized,  except  tl\e  church  of  Milan,  in  whose 
ritual  it  is  ordered  that  the  head  of  the  infant  be  three 
times  plun;;ed  into  the  w:\ltr. 

IVMTI'SMAL,  n.  relating  to^  or  done  at, our  baptism. 

HA'ITIST,  s.  \httptisUr.,lAr.\  one  who  administers  bap- 
tism ;  applied  by  way  of  eminence  fo  St.  John,  our  Sa- 
viour's forertniner;  likewise  one  wiio  nolds  that  baptism 
qugfat  to  l)e  administered  oiilv  to  adult  persons. 

BATl'STEHY,  s.  [haptisierium,  Vdi.]  the  place  in  the 
chinch  where  the  s^crunient  of  baptism  is  administered ; 
the  font. 

To  BAPTI'ZK,  *.  a.  {haptizo,  Gr.]  to  perform  the  cere- 
mony of  baptism  ;  to  chrislen. 

BAPTI'ZEU,  s.  oue  who  administers  tlie  sacrament  of 
bajilism. 

ii.AIl,  s.  \barre,  Fr.]  a  piece  of  wood  or  iron,  made  use  of 
to  secure  the  entrance  of  any  place  from  being  forced;  a 
rock  or  sand-bank,  at  the  entrance  of  a  harbour,  or  river  to 
keep  off  ships  of  burden  ;  the  part  of  a  court  of  justice 
vliere  the  criminal  generally  stands,  and  within  which  the 
coiuisel  and  judge  sits  to  try  causes,  so  called  from  a  wooden 
bar  being  placed  there  to  keep  off  the  crowd  ;  an  inclosed 
p4«ce  at  a  tavern,  cotfec-house,  &c.  wherein  a  person  sits  to 
take  care  of,  and  receive  the  reckoning.  Figuratively,  any 
obstacle,  or  thing  which  hinders ;  any  thing  which  keeps 
the  parts  of  a  tiling  together.  In  law,  a  peremptory  excep- 
tion against  a  demand  or  plea  brought  by  a  defendant  in  an 
action,  that  destroys  the  action  of  tlic  plantitf  for  ever,  and 
is  either  bar  to  common  intent  or  special.  A  Ixir  of  gold  or 
6(ilvcr  is  a  huup  of  either  melted  and  cast  into  a  mould 
lyitiiout  ever  having  been  wrought.  In  nuisic,  the  straight 
strokes  drawn  perpendicularly  across  the  lines  in  a  piece  of 
music,  between  as  many  notes  as  the  measure  of  time  con- 
sists of,  in  which  the  air  is  pricked.  In  lieraldry,  an  ordi- 
nary rcsenibling  the/&M,  diff'eringfrom  it  in  narrowness,  and 
that  it  may  be  ijlaced  in  acy  part  of  the  sliield  ;  it  is  gene- 
rally dntwn  horizontally  across  the  field,  dividing  it  into  two 
iinetpial  parte,  and  containing  one-fiftJi  of  the  whole.  Bar- 
sliot,  two  half-bullets  joined  together  by  nn  iron  bar,  used 
in  sea  engagements  for  cutting  down  ma^ts  and  riggings. 
Also  a  new  French  measure  of  weight,  consisting  of  204tb. 
4cz.  4d.  54gr. 

To  BAR,  V.  a.  to  fasten  or  secure  any  entrance  by  a  piece 
ef  iron  or  wood.  Figuratively,  to  exclude,  except  against; 
to  hinder,  or  put  a  stop  to. 

BA'llATRY,  s.  in  law,  is  when  a  master  of  a  ship  en- 
deavours t-o  cheat  the  owners  or  insurers,  either  by  running 
away  with  the  ship,  or  embezzling  the  goods. 

B.^  ilB,  *.  [bnrba,  Lat.]  in  its  original  signification,  a  beard. 
In  its  secondary,  any  thing  that  grows  in  its  place,  or  resem- 
bles it.  The  piece  of  wire  at  the  end  of  a  fish  hook,  which 
makes  an  an;ile  with  the  point,  and  hinders  it  from  being 
extracted  ;  likewise  the  pieces  of  iron  which  run  back  in  the 
same  manner  from  the  point  of  an  arrow,  and  serve  for  the 
same  purpose. 

BARB,  s.  [a  contraction  of  Barhary]  a  horse  brought 
from  Barbary,  esteemed  for  its  beauty,  vigour,  swiftness, 
for  its  never  lying  down,  and  for  its  standing  still  when  the 
liider  drops  his  bridle.  Also  a  variety  of  pigeon  having  a 
red  circle  round  their  eyes. 

B.\'RRACAN,  s.  [hnrbacane^  Fr,")  in  architecture,  a  long 
ijarrow  canal,"  or  passage  for  water,  in  walls,  where  buildings 
are  liable  to  be  overflowed;  likewise  to  drain  off  water 
from  a  terras ;  an  aperture  in  the  walls  of  a  city,  to  fire 
muskets  through  at  an  enemy.    In  fortification,  a  fort  at 


the  entrance  of  abridge;  an  outward  defence  orfortifieatioji 
to  !!  citv  ;  a  watch  tower. 

BARBA'DOES,  die  eastemmastof  the  Windward  Islands 
in  America  ;  it  is  in  general  a  level  country,  tlioui^h  not  w  ith- 
out  hills,  is  25  miles  in  length,  and  Ifi  iii  breadth.  It  had 
formerly  a  good  deal  of  wood,  but  is  now  almost  nil  con- 
sumed with  carrying  on  the  sujar-works.  Ttif>  commodities 
which  Ihcy  exj)ort  arc  sugar,  rum,  cotton,  nid^jjo,  and  gin- 
ger ;  and  they  have  mast  of  the  fruits  common  to  Ihe  cli- 
mate. The  number  of  the  white  inhabitants  are  about 
20,01)0,  who  have  10(^>,000  negro  slaves.  Tiiey  have  n»  ma- 
nufactures, nor  do  they  breed  many  cattle  ;  receiving  most 
of  their  corn,  cattle,  flesh,  and  sailed  fish,  frimi  North  Ame- 
rica, and  tlu'ir  clothes  and  furniture  from  F^ngland.  They 
are  subject  to  hurricanes  in  .July  and  August ;  but  n<jl  so 
iniich  as  the  other  Caribbces  ;  and  it  is  the  mcsl  healthy 
i.->!and  of  any  in  these  parts,  because,  nnle-jS  when  thorc  n 
an  hurricane,  they  have  always  the  advantage  of  a  coiisfaut 
easterly  w  uhI,  commonly  called  the  trade-wind.  Tlsr  sugar 
thiit  is  brought  to  England  from  hence  is  whiter  and  Uner 
than  that  of  any  other  planiatiou  ;  and  they  have  one  par- 
ticular i>roduction,  called  Rarbadoes  tar,  which  rise.s  out  »f 
the  earth,  and  swims  upon  the  surface  ot'the  water.  It  is  of 
great  use  in  the  dry  belly-ache,  and  iu  diseases  of  the  breast. 
It  is  70  miles  E.  of^the  island  of  St.  Vincent,  and  90  S.  E.  «f 
Martinico.  The  capital  town  is  St.  JMichael,  or  Bridge- 
town, w  hich  lies  in  Ion.  6!'<.  3fi.  W.  lat.  13.  ^>.  N. 

BARBA'RIAN,  s.  [barlarus,  Lat.]  in  it  primary  sense, 
applied  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  lo  all  that  were  not  of 
their  own  nation,  i.  e.  a  foreigner  ;  b.'.t  in  process  ef  time  it 
acquired  a  secondary  ideaof  enielt-y,  anci  was  used  Vt>  deiiote 
a  person  void  of  all  the  elegantembelliskments  of  life,  and  the 
social  afiections  of  benevolence,  good-nature,  and  lui. 
nianify. 

BAltBA'RIC,  (t.  [WJiin'twf,  Lat]  foreign;  brought  from 
countries  at  a  great  distance. 

BA'R1'>ARI?^M,  s.  [barhansm:is,  Lat.]  in  grammar,  an 
.  offence  agaiast  the  purity  t,{  sK  Ic  or  language  ;  uncultivated 
ignorance.  Applied  to  manners,  rudeness;  want  of  polite* 
uess  ;  savageness  ;  crueltv. 

BARBARITY,  s.  [barbaritat,  Lat]  incivility,  unpo'ite- 
ness.  Applied  most  commonly  to  manners,  cruelty,  savages 
ness,  wantofpitv,  kimhiess,  and  humanity. 

B.\'RBAIlOl5S,  «.  [barbaioiis,  Gr.]  applied  to  learning, 
ignorant;  unacquainted  with  the  peiitc  arts  and  sciences. 
Applied  to  manners,  vrtid  of  li^nevolerce,  piity,  or  compas- 
sion ;  cruel ;  savage  ;  inhuman. 

BA'RBAROUSLY,  ad.  in  such  a  manner  as  shews  a 
mind  unpolished  with  learning;  a  stranger  to  politeness, 
pity,  compassion,  or  humanity. 

BA'RBAROUSNESS,  s.  incivility  of  manners  ;  cruelty. 

BA'RBARY,  a  country  of  Africa,  extending  along  the 
Mediterranean,  from  Egypt  to  the  Atlantic,  and  eontaininj 
the  kingdoms  of  Tripoli,  Tunis,  Algiers,  Fez,  and  Morocco, 
It  was  known  to  the  ancients  by  the  name  of  Mauritania, 
Numidia,  and  Proper  Africa.  It  is  fertile  in  corn,  maize, 
wine,  citrons,  oranges,  tigs,  almonds,  olives,  dates,  and  me- 
lons. Their  chief  trade  consists  in  their  fruits,  in  their  hor- 
ses, called  barbs,  morocco  leather,  ostrich-feathers,  indigo, 
wax,  tin,  and  coral.  The  national  profession  is  Mahorat- 
tauism ;  and  there  are  some  Jews,  but  few  Christians,  ex- 
cept  the  slaves.  The  inhabitants  are  noted  fbr  the  practice 
of  piracy. 

To  BA'RBECUE,r.  a.  [Ind.l  to  dress  a  hog  whole,  by  split- 
ting it  to  the  back  bone,  and  broiling  it  upon  a  gridiron, 
raised  two  feet  above  a  charcoal  fire. 

BARBECUE,  s.  hog  dressed  whole  after  the  West 
Indian  manner. 

BA'RBEL,  s.  [barhis,  Lat.]  a  large,  strong,  but  enarse 
river  fish  ;  so  called  from  its  having  a  barb  or  wattle  under 
its  chin. 

BA'RBER,  «.  [barbirr,  Fr.Jone  who  shaves. 

BA'RBER  CHlRUR(iEON,  s.  {barber-mrgtou)  one  who 
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Ainctisps  Ihe  iover  op^ralioDS  of  surgery ;  such  as 
f)lfpdingaiul(ira\>iusof  tcrth,  together  \vitii  the  trade  of  a 
barl)Pr' 

IJAfl'BKTlKY,  r.  in  holany,  thp  piperidge  busJi,  which 
grow  sin  hfd;;os  to  the  hei^^ht  ot'cight  or  leu  feet,  the  bark 
e(  which  is  much  used  in  (mpular  prescriptions  a^inst  the 
jaundice.  , 

BARUL'DA.  one  nf  the  l.ceward  Isl.tnds  in  the  West 
Indies,  possupssod  hy  the  English,  about  20  miles  Ion;;,  and 
13  broad.  The  laiid  h  low,  but  fertile.  The  iniiabitaiits 
(about  1  jiOO)  ftre  chiefly  employed  in  raising  corn,  and  breed- 
ing sheep,  kids,  fowls,  and  other  stock,  fi>r  the  neijjhbouring; 
islands.  They  likewise  cultivate  citrons,  pomegranates, 
oranges,  raisios,  Indian  hf^s,  pepper,  indigo,  i^c.  Here  is 
no  harbour,  but  a  well-sheltered  road  on  the  W.  side.  It  is 
nearau  miles  N£.  of  St.  Christopher's.  Lut.  18.  30.  iV.  Ion. 
CI.60.  W. 

IJ.'VRCELO'N.A,  a  large  and  strong  city  of  CHtalbfiia,  in 
Spain.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  has  a  goiid  harbour. 
It  contains  about  15,000  houses.  It  is  divided  into  the  New 
and  Old  Towns,  which  arc  separated  from  each  other  by  a 
wail  and  a  ditch.  The  inhabitants  carry  on  an  extensive 
trade.  This  city  was  united  lo  the  crown  of  Arragon,  in 
1131,  by  the  marriage  of  Don  Raymond  V.  count  of  Barce- 
lona, with  the  daugiiter  of  Don  llamiro  the  monk,  king  of 
Arragon.  It  was  taken  by  the  French  after  a  siege  of  53 
days,  in  1C97.  Lord  Peterborough  got  posse'^sion  of  it  in 
1705;  and  in  1714  it  was  taken  by  the  l-'reuchand  Spa- 
niards, after  a  long  siege,  when  it  was  deprived  of  its  privi- 
leges, and  the  citadel  built  to  keep  it  in  awe.  Lat.  41.  26. 
N.  Ion.  2.  13.  E. 

B.MID,  s.  \hardd,  Brit.]  among  the  ancient  Britons, 
Danes,  and  Irisli,  an  order  of  men  w  ho  used  to  sing  the  great 
exploits  of  heroes  to  the  harp,  were  persons  in  the  highest 
esteem  among  all  ranks  of  people,  and  reverenced  as  per- 
sons of  extraordinary  abilities,  even  by  crowned  heads, 
who  paid  them  so  much  deference,  as  to  be  reconciled  lo 
their  most  inreterate  enemies  at  their  instance.  Even  in 
the  present  limes,  the  word  implies  a  poet. 

BARE,  «.  [bare,  Sax.]  uncovered  ;  without  any  dtess  ; 
naked.    Figuratively,  without  orname;'t ;  cic-titute,  or  in 
want  of  necessaries;     not  joined  willi  any    thing  else; 
alone  ;  solitary  ;  very  much  worn  ;  that  has  Ijisl  its  knap; 
threadbare. 
To  BARK,  f.  a.  to  strip. 
BARE  or  BORE,  the  preter'of  Bear. 
BA'REIJt)NE,  i.  a  very  thin  and  lean  person,  who  li.is 
scarcely  any  flesh  tor  cover  his  bones.     A  low  wonl. 

B.VREFACKD,  «.  with  the  face  uncovered.  Figurative- 
ly, without  dissimulation  or  disguise;  with  gicyt  cllioulery 
or  impudence.    Generally  used  in  a  bad  sense 

BAREF.X'CEDLY,  ad.  in  such  a  manner  as  shcvvs  a  bold, 
daring  impudence. 

BA'REFOOT,  a.  without  shoes,  or  any  cohering  to  the 
feet. 

B.AREHE'ADED,  n.  without  a  hat,  or  any  covering  to 
the  head.  , 

BA'RELY,  «rf.  wit'.'.'Hit  clothes,  applied  to  dress;  without 
any  thing  else,  oronlj.  applied  as  an  exceptive. 

B.V'REN  KSS,  a.  applied  to  dress,  either  total  nakedness, 
or  a  want  of  some  necessary  part  of  attire ;  meanness,  with 
respect  to  the  (piality  of  clothing. 

BA'RG.'\IN,  (in  common  pronunciation  the  i  is  dropped) 
#.  \bargen,  Brit.]  a  voluntary  agreement  made  between  tra- 
ders to  deliver  or  sell  a  comnioditv  at  a  price  agreed  on  ; 
thething  bought  or  sold  :  the  conditions  of  sale.  Synon. 
Jiargaiii  is  more  linii led,  relating  to  sale.  Agreement  and 
tW)-«ciare  more  general,  implying  any  sort  of  stipulation; 
with  this  difference  between  them,  that  Agreement  seems  to 
denote  a  verbal  one  ;  Contract,  one  that  is  written. 

To  BA'RGAlN,  ».  n.  to  agree  to,  or  make  terms  for,  the 
sale  of  any  thing. 

BARGAINEE',  j.  the  person  who  agrees  to  the  coinlition 
of  a  bargain  or  purchase. 


BA|RGAINER,  s.  one  who  proposes  the  conditions  of  a 
bargain. 

BAIUiE,  *.  [JfHgiV,  Belg.l  a  large  flat  bottomed  vessel 
used  for  the  carriage  of  goods  in  rivers;  likewisea  state  or 
pleasure  boat,  built  with  a  room  capable  of  containing  seve- 
ral persons. 

BARILLA,  i.  in  the  glass  trade,  a  sort  of  potash  import- 
ed'from  .Spain,  being  the  ashes  of  a  plant  called  saltwort, 
which  is  collected  from  the  coasts. 

BARK,  s.  [bareh,  Dan.]  in  botany,  the  outside  covering 
of  a  free,  which  increases  every  year.  It  is  generally  spoken 
of  as  inner  and  outer.  Blossoms  are  an  expansion  of  the 
inner,  and  impalements  are  a  continuation  of  the  outer  bark. 
Bark  is  also  used  in  conversation  for  the  Quhi^umn,  or  Je- 
suit's baik,  a  most  valuable  medicine  in  removmg  all  kinds 
of  intermitting  fevers  and  agues.  It  is  Ihe  bark  of  a  tree 
growing  in  Peru,  which  the  Spaniards  call  the  fever  wood, 
and  the  Indians  fuddling  tree,  from  the  property  it  has  of 
intoxicating  fishes,  when  either  its  wood  or  bark  is  beaten 
and  steeped  in  the  water  where  thevare. 

BARK,  or  BARQUE,  .i.  \barqw;  Fr.]  a  small  vessel  witli 
one  deck  only,  used  in  traiispoiting  merchandises  either  by 
sea  or  on  rivers. 
To  B  A  R  K ,  ».  (f.  to  strip  off  the  rind  or  bark  of  a  tftC. 
To  BARK,  v.n.  [biurnean,  Sax.]  to  make  a  noise  like  a  dof,' 
when  he  gives  the  alarm. 
BARK-BA'R1:D,  «.  strippcdorrobbed  of  the  bark. 
BARK-BI'NDING,  s.  in  gardening,  a  disease,  incident  to 
trees,  wherein  the  bark  is  so  close,  that  the  vegetation,  and 
circulation  of  the  sap  is  hindered.    It  is  cured  by  slitting 
the  bark,  or  cutting  it  along  the  grain. 

BA'RKER,^.  applied  to  a  htigious,  noisy,  or  clamoroM 
person. 

BARK  GALLING,  *.  is  whett  the  bark  or  rind  of  a  tree 
is  galled  or  fretted  with  thorns,  &c.  which  is  cured  by  bind' 
ing  clay  on  the  galled  places. 

BA'RKING,  a  town  in  Essc:^,  with  a  market  on  Saturday. 
It  is  seated  ouihe  river  Rolhing,  not  fai" from  the  Thames,  In' 
an  unwholesome  air.  It  lias  been  chiefly  noted  for  a  large 
monastery,  now  in  ruins,  there  being  nothing  left  standing 
but  a  small  part  of  the  walls,  and  a  gate-bouse.  It  is  7  milri^ 
E.  of  London. 

BA'RKLEY,  a  town  in  Gloucester»liirc,  with  a  market  on 
Wednesday.  It  is  seated  on  a  branch  of  the  river  Severn  ; 
and  formerly  was  of  some  note  for  a  nunnery  ;  and  has  still 
tlig  titlcof  a'baronv.  It  is  fSiniies  S.  W.  of  Gloucester,  and 
lia  \V.  bv  S.  of  Lo'ndon. 

BARKWAY,  a  town  in  Hertfordshire,  which  had  former- 
ly a  market  on  Friday,  and  has  still  one  (air.  It  is  on  the 
great  road  from  London  to  York,  18  miles  S.  of  Cambridge, 
and  34  N.  of  Lond'/u. 

BA'RKY,  a.  that  consists  of,  or  has  the  properties  of 
bark. 

BARLEY,  ».[from  bar,  wheat  or  corn,  Heb.]  in  botany, 
the  grain  wheiK'e  beer  is  extracted. 

BARLEY-BRAKE,  s.  a  kind  of  rural  play,  which  consists 
in  swiftness  of  ruuin'ng. 

BA'RLEY-CORN,  #.  a  grain  of  barley;  used  m  long  mea- 
sure, as  the  third  part  of  an  inch. 

BARLEY-MOW,  s.  a  b.eap  of  barley  hid  to;^etber,  and 
formed  into  a  rick  or  stack. 

BAllM,*.  \bnriii,  Brit]  that  which  is  put  into  drink  ft> 
make  it  work,  or  into  bread  to  swell  it,  and  make  it  lighter ; 
called  bv  the  Londoners  yeast. 

BA'RMINE,  *.  such  ni'ine  or  ore  as  is  adjudged  at  a  court 
of  barghmote,  which  courts  are  a  kind  of  tribunal  whicli 
takes  cognizance  of  disputes  between  miners. 

BARMY,  a.  that  has  been  well  fermented  or  worked 
with  barm  or  yeast. 

BARN,  J.  [Jc?;i,  Sax,]  a  place,  or  house,  wherein  any 
grain,  hav,  tVc.  is  stored. 

BATvNACLE,  ^.[probably  of  Jrai-n,  a  child,  and  aire, Sax. 
an  oak]  in  natural  history,  a  bird  of  the  goose  kind,  frequent 
in  the  western  isles  of  Seotlaud  ;  also  a  kiud  of  shell  fish, 
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which  is  found  sticking  to  tlic  bottoms  and  sidfs  of  ships  in 
ctrtain  seas.  It  was  foriiipily  imagined  that  the  bartuiele 
grew  on  an  oak,  whence  faUing  into  the  water  it  became 
rrstashcll-fisli,  ami  afterwards  a  scu-fowl. 

BA'liNARD  CASTLE,  a  liandsome  town  of  Durham, 
containing  about  3,000  inhabitants.  It  takes  its  name 
from  a  castle,  (a  large  structure,  situated  on  a  rock,  by 
»Jie  liver,  a  great  part  of  wliich  is  still  standing,)  built 
hetp  by  Bernard  Baliol,  great  grandfather  of  John  Baliol, 
king  of  Scotland.  Here  arc  some  manufactures  of  bridles, 
reins,  belts,  stockings,  serges,  and  paBibiets,  which  last  em- 
ploys about  400  weavers.  It  is  seated  on  the  river  Tees,  30 
miles  S.  W.  of  Durham,  and  244  N.  N.  W.  of  London.  A 
g^reat  market  for  corn,  &c.  on  Wednesday. 

BA'KNET,  a  town,  partly  in  Middlesex  and  partly  in  Hert- 
fordshire, with  a  market  on  Monday.  It  is  a  great  thorough- 
fare town,  well  provided  with  good  inns.  It  is  U  miles  N. 
W.  of  London. 

BA'RNESLLY,  a  town  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
with  a  market  on  Wednesday.  It  is  seated  on  the  side  of  a 
hill,  and  has  a  manufacture  of  wire.  It  is  commonly  called 
Black  Barnsley,  and  is  53  mile*  N.  by  W.  of  Nottingham, 
and  174  N.  W.  of  London. 

BA'RNSTAPLE,  a  sea-port  town  in  Devonshire,  withja 
market  on  Friday.  It  is  a  corporation  town,  and  sends  two 
members  to  parliament ;  is  seated  on  the  river  Tau,  over 
which  there  is  a  good  bridge  ;  and  tiie  market  is  large  tor 
cattle,  corn,  and  provisions.  It  is  38  miles  N.  ,N.  W.  of 
Exeter,  and  191  W.  of  London.    Market  on  Friday. 

BARO'MEXER,  s.  [from  baros,  weight,  and  vietreo,  to 
measure,  Gr.]  a  machine  for  measuring  the  weight  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  the  variations  in  it,  in  order  chiefly  to  de- 
termine the  changes  of  the  weather.  It  differs  from  the  ba- 
roscope, which  only  shews  that  the  air  is  heavier  at  one  time 
than  another,  without  specifying  the  difference.  The  ba- 
rometer is  founded  upon  the  Torricellian  experiment,  so 
called  froniTorricella,  the  inventor  of  it,  at  Florence,  in  104.1. 
It  is  a  glass  tube  filled  with  mercury,  liermetically  sealed  at 
one  end  ;  the  other  open,  and  imnierged  in  a  basin  of  stag- 
nant mercury ;  so  that,  as  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere 
diminishes,  tlic  mercury  in  the  tube  will  descend,  and  as  it 
increases,  the  mercury  will  ascend  ;  the  column  of  mercury 
suspended  in  the  tube,  being  always  equal  to  the  weight  of 
the  incumbent  atniosphere. 

BAROMETRICAL,  a.  relating  to,  or  tried  by  the  baro- 
meter. 

BA'RON,  s.  [possibly  from  hum,  Lat.]  a  term  which  for- 
merly included  all  the  greater  nobility.  It  is  now  used  as  a 
degree  of  nobilitj'  netX  below  tint  of  a  viscount,  and  above 
that  of  a  baronet.  Parliitmeularif  l/nrons  are  not  barons  by 
name  only,  but  are  all  by  birth  peers,  noblemen,  and  are 
summoned  by  the  king  "  to  treat  of  the  weighty  aftairs  of 
the  nation,  and  to  give  counsel  upon  them."  riiey  have  the 
following  immunities  and  priviiogos :  in  criminal  causes  they 
are  judged  by  their  peei.s  only,  and  are  not  put  on  oath,  but 
deliver  the  truth  upon  hunour  ;  are  not  impaunelled  on  a 
jurv,  nor  liable  to  the  writs  siipptirnvit,  capias,  cssoigiis.  They 
nad  no  coronet  till  Charles  the  U.  gave  them  a  gold  one, 
with  six  pearls.  Besides  these,  the  two  archbishops,  and  all 
the  bishops  of  England,  are  parliamentary  barons,  and  enjoy 
all  the  privileges  of  the  others,  excepting  that  they  are  not 
judged  by  their  peers  ;  for  being  not  to  be  present  in  san- 
guinary causes,  in  such  cases  they  are  judgetl,  as  a  fact,  by 
a, jury  of  12.  Bvons  vf  the  Exchequer,  are  four  judges,  who 
determine  causes  between  the  king  and  his  subjects,  in 
affairs  relating  to  the  revenue  and  the  exchequer.  Batons 
■of  the  Cinque  Ports,  are  members  elected  two  lor  each,  who 
have  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Baron  andfemme,  in 
law,  are  husband  and  wife.  Baron  andfemme,  in  heraldry, 
is  when  the  coats  of  arms  of  a  man  and  his  wife  are  borne  per 
pale  in  the  same  escutclieon. 

BAllONAOE,  t.  [baronae:ium,  low  Lat.]  the  body  of 
barons;  the  dignity,  or  lands,  which  give  title  "to  a 
buron. 
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BAHONESS,  t.  [haroneua,  Ital.]  the  lady  or  wife  of  • 
baronet. 

BA'RONET,  s.  [diminutive  of  hareni  a  degree  of  honour 
next  to  a  baron,  created  by  king  James  I.  in  order  to  propa- 
gate a  plantation  in  Ulster,  in  Ireland,  for  w  Inch  purpose 
each  ot  them  was  to  maintain  30  solders  in  Ireland,  for  three 
years,  after  the  rate  of  eightpence  per  day,  for  each  soldier; 
and  they  have  the  precedence  of  all  knights,  except  those 
of  the  garter,  Imunerets,  and  privy  counsellors.  They  were 
allowed  to  charge  their  coat  with' the  arms  of  Ulster,  which 
are  in  a  field-argent,  (white)  a  hand  gules,  (red).  The  title 
Sir  is  allowed  them  by  their  patent,  though  they  are  not 
knighted.  There  were  at  first  but  200  which  number  was 
afterwards  increased.  No  honour  is  created  between  baront 
and  baronets. 

BA'RONY,  *.  \baronnic,  Fr.l  the  Jordship  or  fee  of  a  baron, 
whether  spiritual  or  tcmporaf. 
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BA'RO.SCOPE,  ».  from  baros,  weight,  shopeo,  to  see,  Gr.] 

tli« 

atmosphere. 


an  instrument  to  shew  the  alteration  of  th*  weight  of  the 


BA'RRACAN,  s.  [bouracan,  or  barracan  Fr.l  a  kind  of  stuff 
resembling  cainblet,  but  coarser,  and  used  for  surtouts,  or 
upper  garments  a<{ainst  the  rain.  They  are  manufactured 
principally  iu  Eugland,  Flanders,  and  the  North  of  France. 

BA'RRACK, .«  [barracca.  Span.]  a  small  hut  erected  by 
the  Spanish  fishermen  along  the  snore ;  likewise  a  building 
raised  to  lod^te  soldiers  in. 

BA'RRATOR,  s.  [from  barat,  old  Fr.J  a  liti<;ious  person, 
or  one  who  is  fond  of^quarrelr,  and  law-suits. 

BA'RRATRY,  s.  in  conuiion  law,  the  moving  or  mam. 
taiuing orf  suits  in  the  disturbauce  of  the  peace;  and  the 
taking  and  detaining  houses,  laud,  &:c.  by  false  pretences. 

BA  RRAY,  one  of  the  western  isles  of  Scotland,  five  miles 
in  length,  and"  three  in  breadth,  rocky  on  the  east  side,  and 
arable  land  on  the  west.  There  is  plenrv'  of  cod  and  ling  near 
this  island  :  and  several  small  ships  from  Orkney  come  hi- 
ther in  summer,  and  return  laden  with  the  fish. 

BA'RREL,  s.  [baril,  Brit.]  a  round  wooden  vessel,  which 
sen'cs  R^r  holding  several  sorts  of  wares  and  merchandise. 
The  English  barrel,  wine-measure,  contains  the  ei'ditli  part 
of  a  ton,  the  fourth-part  of  a  pipe,  and  one  half  of  a  hogs- 
head, i.  e.  31  and  a  half  gallons ;  beer  measure  36  gallons, 
and  ale  measure  32  gallon*.  It  denotes  also  a  certain  weight 
of  several  mcrchamlises,  which  differ  accordin;^  to  the  se- 
veral commodities.  The  barrel  of  herrings  ought  to  contain 
32  gallons  wine  measure,  which  amount  to  about  28  gallons 
old  standard,  making  about  1000  herrings.  The  barrel  of 
salmon  must  hold  42  gallons ;  of  eels  the  same ;  and  of  soap 
3o6  pounds.  In  mechanics,  it  is  the  cylinder  of  a  watch, 
about  which  the  spring  is  turned.  In  gunnery,  it  is  the  cy- 
lindrical tube  of  a  gun,  pistols,  &c.  through  which  the  bullet 
is  discharged.  In  anatomy,  it  is  a  pretty  large  cavity  behind 
the  tympanum  of  the  ear,  about  four  or  fivfc  lines  deep,  and 
five  or  six  wide,  lined  with  a  fine  membrane,  on  which  are 
several  veins  and  arteries.  In  this  cavity  are  f«ur  smalK 
solid  bones,  not  covered  with  the  periostium,  as  the  rest  of 
the  bones  of  the  body  are. 

To  BA'RREL,  «•.  a.  to  put  into,  or  inclose  iu  a  barrel. 

BA'RREN,  a.  [hai-e.  Sax.]  appdcd  to  animals  or  soils,  not 
able  to  produce  its  like.  Applied  to  genius,  not  able  t» 
produce  any  thing  new. 

BA'RREN'LY,  ad.  in  an  uiifi  uitfiil  manner. 

BARRENNESS,  s.  that  iuiprrfid  ion  in  any  aiiimjl  fir 
vegetable  that  renders  it  incapable  ef  bringing  forth,  or 
propagating  its  kind.  Also  want  of  iuve ntion,  sterility  of 
thouglit,  Ac. 

B.ARRICA'DE,  *.  [barricade,  Fr.]  any  defence  in  the  mi- 
litai"y  art  raised  against  an  enemy  hastily,  made  with  vessefs, 
carts,  baskets  of  earth,  trees,  or  pallisades.  Figuratively, 
any  thing  which  obstructs  or  hinders  the  motion  of  any 
thing. 

To  BARRICADE,  r.  a.  [barricader,  Fr.l  to  stop  up  a  pas- 
sage ;  to  hinder  the  advance  or  motion  of^^any  thing. 

BAHRICADO,  *.  [Iwratada,  Span.]  iu  ifortifitatton,  a 
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«Iefence  nradf  with  stakes  sliod  with  iron,  crossed  at  the 
top  with  battoons,  and  erected  in  passages  or  breaches. 

T»  BARRICA'DO,  v.  a.  to  block  up  a  passage  ;  to  hinder 
an  eHcmy  fr^m  passing  any  defile  or  place. 

BARlil'ER,  {barreirj  t.  [barriere,  Fr.]  that  which  keeps  an 
enemy  ofi",  or  hinders  liim  from  entering  into  any  country  ; 
a  fence  made  tt  a  passaRe,  retrenchment,  &c.  to  stop  up 
its  entry.  Figuratively,  an  obstruction  or  hinderance  ;  a 
boundary  or  limit. 

BAllRISTER,  *.  one  who  is  qualified,  from  his  havinR 
perlbnned  his  exercises  at  the  inns  of  courts,  and  by  licenc« 
fr6m  the  lord  high  chancellor,  after  a  proper  standing,  to 
plead  the  cause  of  clients  in  a  court  of  .justice. 

BAHROW,  t.  [berswe,  Sax.]  any  carriage  moved  or  set  in 
motion  by  the  hand  ;  hence  a  handJiarrow  is  a  frame  of 
boards  on  which  things  are  carried  by  handles  at  its  extre- 
mities between  two  men.  A  wheel-barrow  is  that  with  one 
wheel  at  the  head,  by  which  it  moves  when  pushed  forwards 
by  the  handles  at  the  other  end. 

BA'RROWS,  /.  [from  bearg.  Sax.]  hills  or  inounls  raised 
by  the  Saxons,  in  honour  of  those  who  died  in  the  field  of 
battle.  • 

BA'RRY,  s.  in  heraldry,  when  an  escutcheon  is  divided 
bar-ways,  i.  e.  across  from  side  to  side,  into  an  even  number 
of  portions,  consisting  of  two  or  more  tincturee,  inter- 
changeably disposed ;  expressed  in  the  blazon  by  the  word 
barnf,  and  the  number  of  pieces  must  be  specified  ;  but  if 
tlie  divisions  be  odd,  the  held  must  be  first  named,  and  the 
number  of  bars  expressed.  Bam/bendy  is  when  an  escut- 
cheon is  divided  equally,  bar  and  bendways,  bylines  drawn 
transverse  and  diagonal,  interchangeably  varving  the  tinc- 
tures by  which  it  consists.  Bmr^-pily,  is  wlien  a  coast  is 
divided  by  several  lines  drawn  obliquely  from  side  to  side, 
where  they  form  acute  angles. 

BA'RTER,  s.  in  commerce,  the  purchasing  one  commo- 
dity by  another,  or  exchanging  one  ware  for  another.  Sy- 
NON.  Barter  is  a  merchatitile  expression,  and  intimates  the 
exchange  ofditlerent  commodities  by  way  of  traffic. 

To  BA'RTER,  v.  a.  [baratte,  Fr.J  to  exchange  one  thing 
for  another ;  the  original  manner  of  carrying  on  all  trade 
and  commerce  till  the  invention  of  money. 

BA'RTERER,  t.  he  that  trades  by  exchanging  one  com- 
modity for  another. 

BA'RTON,  1.  [barton,  Sax.]  the  demesne  lands  of  a  manor; 
a  manor-house  ;  the  fields,  out-houses,  <Xrc.  a  term  in  great 
use  in  the^west  of  England. 

BA'RTON,  a  town  in  Lincolnshire,  with  a  market  on 
Monday.  It  is  seated  on  the  river  Hiunber,  where  there  is 
a  considerable  ferry  to  pass  over  into  Yorkshire,  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  town,  which  is  a  large  straggling  place,  35 
miles  N.  of  Lincoln,  and  166  N.  of  London. 

BA'RTRAM,  s.  a  plant;  the  same  with  nellitory. 

BA'RYTES,  t.  one  of  the  primitive  eartlis  discovered  by 
Scheele,  in  1774,  in  combination  with  sulphuric  acid.  Sul- 
phate of  barytes  is  very  plentiful  in  the  Derbyshire  lead 
mines,  where  "the  workmen  call  it  cauk. 

BA'SALT,  s.  the  matter  of  basaltes,  which  is  now  used  in 
tlie  manufactures  of  glass  bottles,  and  to  harden  mortar 
which  is  placed  under  the  water. 

BASA'LTES,  *.  in  natural  history,  a  kind  of  marble,  of 
a  very  fine^  texture,  of  a  deep  glossy  black,  like  polished 
steel.  Its  figure  is  very  remarkable,  being  never  found  in 
strata  like  other  marbles,  but  always  standing  up  in  regular 
angular  columns,  composed  of  a  number  of  joints,  one  placed 
on,  and  nicely  fitted  to  another,  as  if  formed  bv  the  hand  of 
a  skilful  workman.  It  is  extremely  hard  and  heavy,  will 
not  strike  fire  with  steel,  and  is  a  fine  touch  stone.  They 
are  found  in  several  parts  of  the  world ;  but  the  noblest  store 
seems  to  be  that  called  the  Giants'  Causeway  in  Ireland, 
where  it  rises  far  up  in  the  country,  runs  into  "the  sea,  aud 
rises  again  on  the  opposite  land. 

BASE,  o.  [4o^,  Fr.]  applied  to  actions,  proceeding  from 
•  mean,  narrow,  abject,  and  sordid  disposition.  Applied  to 
lank,  low,  mean,  and  void  of  dignity.    Applied  to  birth, 
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descended  from  mean  parents.    Applied  to  inctals,  coum* 
terfeit  or  adulterated.    Applied  to  sounds,  deep,  grave. 

BASE,  /.  [baa,  Fr.  6am,  Lat.]  in  architecture,  the  lower 
part  of  a  column  or  pedestal,  being  the  sam^  to  a  column  a^ 
a  shoe  is  to  a  man.  Base,  in  fortification,  is  an  imaginary- 
line  drawn  from  the  flanked  angle  of  a  bastion  to  that  whicn 
is  opposite  to  it.  Base  of  a  figure,  in  geometry,  is  the  lower 
part  of  it.  Bast  of  a.  triangle,  is  properly  that  side  parcllel 
to  the  horizon.  Base,  in  anatomy,  is  the  broader  or  upper 
part  of  the  heart,  to  which  the  two  auricles  are  fixed.  Base 
fee,  is  tenure  in  fee  at  the  will  of  a  lord.  Base,  in  music, 
is  the  lowest  of  all  the  parts,  serving  as  a  foundation  for  the 
others.  In  chemistry,  the  earth  alkali,  or  metal  which  is 
combined  with  an  acid  to  form  a  salt. 

To  BASE,  t).  a,  [basier,  Fr.]  to  lower  the  value  of  a  thiny 
by  mixtures  ;  to  debase ;  to  adulterate. 

BA'SELY,  ad.  meanly,  dishonourably.    In  bastardy. 

BA'SENESS,  s.  applied  to  actions,  that  which  is  void  of 
generosity,  magnanimity,  or  nobleness  of  soul,  and  proceeds 
from  a  narrowness  or  meanness  of  spirit.  Applied  to  metals, 
their  want  of  the  standard  value.  Applied  to  birth,  disho- 
nourable, or  produced  from  unlicensed  embraces.  Applied 
to  sound,  low,  grave. 

BASE-VIOL,  i.    See  Bass-viol. 

To  BASH,  V.  a.  to  be  aihamed. 

BASHA'W,  *.  [Turk.]  a  Turkish  governor  of  a  province, 
city,  or  district,  who  has  two  horse-tails  carried  before 
hun. 

B.\'SHFUL,  a.  easily  put  out  of  countenance. 

BA'SHFULLY,  ad.  in  a  timorous  sleepish  manner. 

BA'SHFULNESS,  s.  timorousiiess,  fear,  or  shame. 

BA'.SIL,  Basi.e,  or  Bale,  the  capital  of  the  canton  of 
Basil,  in  Switz«rland.  It  is  a  large,  rich,  populous  city,  with 
a  bishop's  see,  and  a  famous  university.  It  is  divided  into 
t\\o  parts  by  tho  river  Rhine  ;  the  largest  of  which  is  on  the 
si(  e  of  Swisserland,  and  the  least  on  uiat  of  Germany  ;  but 
tl  cy  are  joined  together  by  a  handsome  bridge.  The  larger 
hii  five  gates,  six  suburbs,  230  streets,  six  large  squares, 
and  46  fountains,  aud  is  partly  seated  on  a  hill.  The  lesser 
stands  in  a  plain,  and  has  but  two  gates,  with  several  streets 
and  fountains.  The  town-house,  and  fine  paintings  in  fre^ 
CO,  particularly  the  picture  done  by  Holbein,  which  repre- 
sents the  passion  of  Christ,  are  much  adjnired  by  travellers. 
The  library  contains  a  prodigious  number  of  books,  as  well 
in  maauscript  as  printed  ;  and  there  is  a  rich  collection  of 
medals,  among  which  there  are  several  exceedingly  scarce. 
The  clocks  here  always  go  an  hour  too  fast,  because  they  did 
so  on  the  day  appointed  to  murder  the  magistrates,  li» 
which  the  conspiracy  was  disconcerted.  This  town  is  sur'fes 
rounded  with  thick  walls,  flanked  with  towers  and  bastions, 
and  yet  is  not  a  strong  place.  The  art  of  making  paper  is 
said  to  have  been  invented  here.  Lon.  7.  36.  E.  lat.  47. 
40.  N. 

BASIL,  (bdzil)  s. among  joiner's,  the  sloping  edge  of  a 
carpenter's  or  joiner's  tool,  which  varies  according  to  the 
work  it  is  to  do  ;  the  skin  of  a  sheep  tanned.  In  botany,  a 
plant  scientifically  called  clinopodiura. 

To  BASIL,  (6ari7)  v.  a.  to  grind  away  the  edge  of  a  tool 
to  a  certam  thickness  or  angle. 

BA'SILIC,  s.  [basilihe,  a  royal  palace,  Gr.J  in  ancient  ar-  ■ 
chitecture,  a  term  used  for  a  large  hal|,  or  public  place, 
where  princes  sat  and  administered  justice  in  p>erson  ;  but 
is  now  applied  to  such  churches,  temples,  &c.  which  by 
their  grandeur  as  far  surpass  other  churches,  as  princes'  pa- 
laces do  private  houses ;  also  to  such  stately  buildings  as 
the  Royal  Exchange  of  London,  where  persons  meet  and 
converse. 

BASILIC,  or  BASILICAL,  a.  in  anatomy,  belonging 
or  relaling  to  the  basilical  vein. 

BASI'LICA,  s.  [from  barilike,  Gr.]  in  anatomy,  the  middle 
vein  of  the  ana  ;  so  called  by  way  of  pre-cmineace. 

BASI'LICON,  s.  [Or.]  in  pharmacy,  an  ointment  called 
likewise  tetrapharmacon,  from  its  being  comiwscd  of 
four    ingredients,    viz.   resin,    wax,    pitch,    arni    oil    oi 
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olives  ;  bv  sonn',  of  DuTguiidy  pitcli,  txirpffnliKC,  resin,  and 
eii. 

iJA'SILlSK,(ifl-i7ii*)  J.  [insi7!«/(o«,  a  liltff  kiiijf,  (ir.]a  ih- 
hiilous  seipeut,  iui<l  tu  kill  by  its  louk ;  aUu  u  spt'cics  uf 
liznrd. 

B\'SlN(ibTOKE,  a  town  in  Hampshire,  with  a  market 
^u  Wfduesday.  It  is  a  corporation,  and  a  great  ihoroiigli- 
tare  town  on  tl'ie  w«tern  road  ;  seated  on  a  small  brook,  35 
miles  K.  jjy  N.  of  Salisbury,  and  46  W.  by  S.  of  London. 

BASIS,  *.[Aa«!>,  kat.]  the  foundation,  or  that  on  which 
»nv  thins  '*  established  or  supported.    See  Bask. 

To  BA8K,  V.  a.  [itiifkeren,  Belg.  |  to  warm  by  exposing  to, 
or  laying  in,  tfie  l>ei^t  of  the  sun.  Ntuterly,  to  lay  in  a 
warm  phiee. 

BA'SKl^T,  s.  [bailed,  Brit.]  a  vessel  made  with  t^vigs, 
rushes,  &c.  w«ven  together. 

B.-\'S|<.ET-FISH,  a  very  remarkable  fish,  sometimes 
caiijjhtin  the  American  seas.  This  fish  spreads  itself  from 
a  pentaifonal  nioiiih  piece,  or  root  in  the  centre  of  which  the 
mouth  IS  placecl  into  five  main  limbs  or  branches,  and  each 
of  these  dividing  and  subdividing:  14  times,  so  that  at 
k'n{,'tli  they  make  more  than  HOjOOO  limbs.  The  use  of  the 
numerous  arms  of  this  fish  is  to  catch  their  prey. 

B-K'SKET-HILT,  s.  a  hilt  of  a  weapon  so  made  as  to  con- 
tain the,  whole  hand,  and  defend  it. from  beinj,' wounded. 

BASON,  or  BASIN,  s.  [basin,  Fr.la  smidl  vessel  to  hold 
water  or  other  liquors ;  an  hollow  place  which  contains  wa- 
ter; a  pond;  a  canal;  a  dock  for  repairin;?  or  building 
ships ;  a  con<'ave  i>iece  of  metal  made  use  of  by  opticians  to 
griud  llu'ir  convex  s'^sses  in  ;  a  round  shell,  or  case  of  iron, 
placed  over  a  furnace,  wherein  hatters  mould  their  hats. 
In  anatomy,  a  round  cavity  in  the  form  of  a  tunnel,  between 
the  ante  ior  ventricles  of  the  brain,  the  pituitory  glands, 
au<t  the  veins.  Bnsons  of  a  balance  are  the  same  as  scales, 
one  of  which  contains  the  weight,  and  the  other  tlie  commo- 
dity \Wiose  weight  is  re<iuire<l. 

B.\SS,  (pion.  base,  which  way  it  is  frequently  spelt)  s. 
\bassu,  Ital.)  in  music,  the'lowest  of  all  the  parts,  serving  as 
a  fouiidiilion  to  the  others.  That  part  of  a  concert  consist- 
ing ot  the  gravest,  deepest,  and  most  solemn  souiuls.  Voiii^ 
ter-bass  is  the  second,  when  there  aie  several  in  the  same 
concert,  'rhoomyh-bnss,  is  that  which  proceeds  nithout  in- 
termission from  tile  begiiniing  to  the  end,  and  is  the  har- 
mony liiade  by  bass-viols,  theorbo's,  1S.C.  playing  both  while 
the  voices  siug  and  vtlier  instruments  ijcrform  ;  and  also 
filling  the  inlerv.ds  \(hen  thev  stop.  Also,  a  mat  use<l  in 
churclus  to  kneel  on,  niade  of  rushes,  in  a  cylindrical  form, 
and  stiiJiVd  with  hay  ;  commonly  called  a  host. 

BASS  A.,  ,t.    See  Bash  A  \v. 

BA'SSKT, «.  [basset,  Fr.jagame  at  cards. 

BA'S.SO, .«.  Illal  ]  in  music,  sometimes  extended  to  the 
bass  universally,  -dwd  at  other  times  restrained  to  liuit  onlv 
wiich  is  sung.  Basso  concertuto,  the  figure  or  thoroiigli 
ba.ss,  going  tlirough  the  whole  piece,  pFaying  chords,  or 
whatever  can  convey  harmony  to  the  ear.  Uassn  repietm, 
the  bass  of  the  grand  clionts,  which  is  heard  only  or  comes 
in  at  intervals,  in  order  to. make  the  composition  have  a 
'  greater  tfiect. 

BA'.SSON,  crBAS-S.OO'N,  s.  [bnssov,  Fr.]  in  music,  a 
wind  instrument,  bl()\\n  with  a  reed,  nine  inches  diameter 
at  the  ■bottom,  with  eleven  holes,  stopped  like  those  of  a 
fJute,  dividing  into  two  parts,  and  used  for  the  bass  in  con- 
certs with  hautboys. 

BA'SSO-KELIEVO,  or  BASS-RELIEF,*.  [Ital.]  in  sculp- 
ture, the  figures  of  which  do  not  stand  out  much  from  the 
ground  or  plane  on  which  they  are  formed,;  and  when  that 
worls  is  low,  flat,  and  but  little'  raised,  as  upon  coins,  medals, 
counters,  cVc.  it  is  called  leta  relief;  if  the  figures  are 
raised  high,  so  as  to  be  well  distinguished,  it  is  called  bolU 
relief. 

BASS-VTOL,  J.  of  the  same  form  with  that  of  a  violin, 
but  much  larger  ;  is  played  upon  in  the  .same  manner,  and 
biis  the  same  numberof  strings,  and  eight  stops,  which  arc 
subdivided  in  semi-stops. 
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'  15 A'ST.ARD,  s.  [bastaiM,  Brit.]  in  law,  a  person  born 
of  parents  which  have  not  been  lawfully  married,  and  can- 
not iulu  rit  land  as  heir  to  his  father. 

To  I?A'ST.Ai{0,i'.  a.  to  convict  of  getting  a  bastard  ;  to 
prove  %i  person  not  begotten  in  lawful  weilock. 

'J'o  BA.ST.ARDl'ZE;,  f.  a.  to  prove  a  person  not  begotten 
in  lawful  marriage  ;  to  get  a  bastard. 

BA'STAKDLY,  ad.  like  a  bastard  ;  in  a  degenerate,  spu- 
rious manner. 

B.\'STARf)y,  s.  in  law,  an  unlawful  state  of  birth, 
wherein  a  person  is  produced  from  a  eoaple  not  married, 
and  is  therefore  dis-dbled  from  succeeding  to  an  inherit- 
ance. 

To  BA.STE,  V.  a.  [lasimner,  Fr.]  to  beat  with  a  stick. 
In  cookeiy,  to  moisten  meat  while  i(rti.sting,  with  butter  of 
dripping.  Among  seinptrcsses  from  batter,  Fr.  to  stileh, 
to  sew  two  selvages  together.  > 

BA'STIA,  a  sea-port,  the  capital  of  Corsica,  with  a  good 
harbour,  and  only  lit  for  small  vessels.  The  number  of  in- 
habitants is  about  ()01H».  It  is  situated  on  the  NE.  coast  of 
the  island,  in  lat.  42.  3().  N.  Ion.  9.  30.  E. 

BASTI'LE,  a  royal  castle  built  by  Charlps  V.  in  130fi, 
for  the  defence  of  Paris,  formerly  usetf  as  a  placo  r.f  coiitinc- 
nieut  for  state  prisoners,  but  totally  deiBolishcd  by  the  po- 
pulace, on  the  great  revolution  in  I'ranec,  1>H9. 

BASTINA'DE,  or  BASTINADO,  s.  [lastmmndv,  Fr.  | 
the  act  of  beating  with  a  stick  or  cudgel;  the  punishment 
inflicted  by  the  Turks,  of  beating  the  soles  of  a  pri'snns 
feet  with  a  heavy  piece  of  wood,  having  a  larj,c  knob  or 
round  head  at  the  end. 

To  KASTINADE,  or  BASTINADO,  v.  a.  [basteunei;  Fr.J 
to  beat  with  a  stick  or  cudgel.  _ 

BA'STION,  s.  [bastio)!,  Fr.]  in  fortificat<on,  a  large  mass 
of  earth,  faced  with  sods,  seldom  with  brick  or  stone,  stand- 
ing out  from  a  rampart. 

liA  STON,  or  B.VITOO'N,  s.  [Fr.]  in  architecture,  a 
mould  at  the  base  of  a  column,  calteil  a  tojt.  In  heraldiT, 
a  kind  of  bend  nut  reaching  quite  across  the  sbiehl ;  asigi» 
of  bastardy,  and  ought  not  to  be  removed  till  the  thirtl  ge- 
neration. 

BAT,  s.  any  large  club  ;  particularly  one  curved  and 
flat  on  one  side,  towards  t!)e  bottom,  used  in  I'lc  {.'ainc 
of  cricket.  In  natural  history,  a  ([uadruped  furuish«-ii 
with  membranaceous  wings,  which  appears  only  in  the 
evening. 

BA'l'ABLE,  a.  in  law,  apolicd  to  grounds  whose  pre 
perty  is  disputable. 

B.\TA  ALA,  a  handsome,  large,  and  very  strong  town  of 
Asia,  in  the  island  of  Java  and  kingdom  (.f  Bantam ;  the  ca- 
pital of  all  the  Dutch  setthments  and  colonies  in  the  East 
Indies.  The  fort,  or  citadel,  is  built  at  a  little  distanco 
fVom  the  town,  of  stone  brought  from  Europe.  Besides 
this,  they  have  five  other  forts  about  the  city,  to  defond  it 
from  all  insults.  In  general  the  place  is  very  beautiful, 
and  built  w  ith  white  stone ;  and  they  have  canals  in  the 
principal  streets,  planted  oneuchside  with  evergreen  tree?. 
Hatavia  contains  a  prodigious  number  of  inhabitants,  of 
every  nation  and  country  in  these  paits;  particularly  a 
great  number  of  Chinese,  till  many  thousands  of  them  were 
massacred  in  cold  blood,  in  1741,  and  their  wealth  confis- 
cated by  t!ie  Dutch.  It  is  the  residence  of  t4ie  governor- 
general  of  all  the  Dutch  colonies  in  the  East  hxlres,  who 
continues  but  three  years,  and  is  reolaced  by  anfither,  sent 
by  the  United  Provinces.  It  has  an  nandsorae  hospital  and 
arsenal ;  and  all  the  goods  brought  from  other  parts  of  the 
East  Indies  are  laid  up  here  till  they  are  exported  to  the 
places  of  theirdestinatien.  It  was  talicn  from  the  Dntcli  by 
the  English  forces  in  February,  1790.  The  haibour  is  ex- 
cellent, and  seated  on  the  N.  E.  part  of  the  i.sland,  S.  E.  <f 
Sumatra,  and  N.W.  of  Borneo.  Lon.  106.  SO.  E.  lat.  (•. 
10.  s. 

B.'XTCH,  s.  the  quantity  of  bread  bakerl  at  one  tinT^. 
.Any  qiiuntity  of  a  thing  made  at  ouce,soas  to  have  tlie  sail  e 
qualities. 
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RATCIlELOn,  <.    SecnAC-HKLos.  " 

HATCH  ELOR'S  BUTTONS,  *.  the  common  wliite  and 
rei)  raiiipioii. 

To  liATKi  r.  It.  [fontiactcd  from  abate]  to  lessen  a  dc- 
niaml  or  l,o\ver  tlip  [inte  o:^a  commodity  ;  to  abstain  or  re- 
fiiiiu  fVoni  a  tliiii'j ;  to  cxceirf,  or  take  awav. 

liATE.MEM,  i.  \hv  ks.-RMiiiig  the  quantity  of  stuff: 
used  l)y  carpenters,  and  i?iw  inC4  lianics. 

BAT-FO'\VLlN(j,  *.  a  nieliiDc!  of  catcliins;  birds  in  tiie 
niglit,  practised  bv  li„dilin;;  8tra>v,  or  carrying  a  liintcrn 
near  tlie  bushes,  which  being  beat  with  a  sticK,  they  fiy  to- 
\v;ud»  the  light,  and  are  caught  in  nets  provided  for  tliat 
|»rri)csc. 

BATH,  s.  [bath.  Sax.]  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  col- 
lected into  some  convenient  place  for  perians  to  wash  in. 
)?alhs  arc  divithnj  inlo  hot  and  cold.  Tiie  nnvt  celebrated 
«>f  this  kind  in  llu'dand,  are  those  near  Wells,  in  Somerset- 
shire. They  produce  a  perspiration  of  ooz.  in  an  hour 
are  of  great  tisc  in  disorders  of  the  head,  palsy,  diivascs  of 
the  skin,  scurvy,  stone,  constipations  of  the  lK)\vel.>.  and 
luost  chronical  disoru'ers.  Cold  bathiiig  operates  both  by 
its  cold  and  constringing  power,  and  its  weight,  which  iil 
fjie  depth  of  (wo  feet  under  wnter,  presses  on  the  Innnan 
frame  Avith  a  weight  of  2-2801b.  troy.  It  dissolves  the  blood, 
removes  any  viscid  matter  adhering  to  the  sides  of  the 
vessels ;  generates  the  spirits  ;  forces  tirinc;  and  ren)ov<'S 
obstructions  in  the  viscera.  In  dieniistry,  baths  are  vessels 
for  distillation,  or  digestion,  contrived  to  transmit  heat  gra- 
dually and  regularly.  They  arc  of  two  Kinds,  sand-baths, 
and  water-baths.  Sand-baths,  are  vessels  tilled  in  part  with 
dry  sand,  in  which  those  retorts  are  placed,  which  reipiire  a 
greater  heat  than  can  lie  given  by  boiling  waier.  Water- 
baths,  are  vessels  of  boiling  water,  in  which  other  vessels, 
containing  the  matters  to  be  distilled  or  digested,  are  put  in 
order,  that  the  same  heat  may  be  kept  up  throughout  the 
vhole  of  any  particular  process.  Knisrlus  of  the  Bath,  a 
military  order  in  England,  instituted  by  Richard  II.  who 
limilted  their  luunber  to  four ;  but  liis  successor,  Henry  IV. 
increased  them  to  forty-six.  Their  motto  was  trcs  in  mto, 
signifying  the  three  theological  virtues.  This  order  received 
its  denomination  from  a  custom  of  bathing  before  they  re- 
ceived the  golden  spur.  The  order  of  the  bath,  after  re- 
mainni";  many  years  extinct,  was  revived  under  George  1. 
by  a  solemn  creation  of  a  great  number  of  knights. 

BATH,  a  city  of  Somersetshire,  famous,  from  the  times 
of  the  Romans,  for  its  hot  springs.  They  are  not  only  used 
as  baths,  but  internally  as  medicine,  and  great  benefits  are 
derived  from  them  in  gouty,  paralytic,  billions,  and  a  variety 
<)f  other  cases.  Bath  is  a  place  of  such  general  resort,  that 
it  seems  like  a  great  national  hosi)ital ;  it  is  so  far,  however, 
from  being  a  houseof  mourning,  thai  it  exccc<Is  every  other 
part  of  England  in  amusements  and  dissipation.  It  is  laid 
out  in  squares,  circuses,  crescents,  terraces,  &c.  these  are 
constructed  of  white  free-stone,  which  abounds  here,  and 
are  executed  in  an  elegant  stile  of  architecture.  It  is  seated 
on  the  river  Avob  ;  but,  in  its  later  improvements,  the  build- 
ings, rising,  one  range  above  another,  have  nearly  reached 
the  summit  of  tlie  hill,  on  the  declivity  of  which"it  stands. 
The  principal  season  for  the  waters  are  spring  and  autumn  ; 
and,  besides  the  great  infirmary,  here  are  several  other  hos- 
pitals and  alms-houses,  for  theVelief  and  support  of  indigent 
patients.  Considtrahle  manufactures  of  cloth  arc  carried 
<»i  near  Bath.  It  is  12  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Bristol,  and  loO  W. 
of_ London,    Market  on  Saturday. 

■  To  BATHE,  r.  a.  [hathian.  Sax.]  to  wash  in  a  bath  ;  to 
soften  or  supple  by  the  outward  application  of  warm  liquors ; 
to  wash  any  thing. 

BATH-KOL,  *.  [Heb.  the  daughter  <f  the  to»>c]  a  nnme 
ivhereby  the  Jewish  writers  distinguish  the  revelation  which 
(jod  made  of  his  will  to  his  chosen  people,  when,  upon  the 
druthof  Malaclii.all  prophecies  had  ceased  in  Israel. 

I!  ATH-MET'AL,  s.  mixed  metal,  otherwise  called  Princes' 
Mr  ml 
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TJA'/rALTA,  t.  Iboiianlia,  Ita!.]  the  drawing  up  an  army 
in  order  of  battle. 

CA'JTA'EIDN,  f.  [btittaillm  ,  Fr.]  a  small  body  of  uifan- 
try  drawn-  up  in  onfer  of  battle.  A  battalion  seldom  fall* 
sliort  of  700,  or  exceeds  llWO  men.  It  is  generally  ranged 
in  six  ranks. 

BA'PIT-L,  a  town  in  Sussex,  so  nanit'd  from  ap  abl)ey, 
called  Battel-abbcy,  creeled  by  the  coiiqiievor,  e,u  the  spot 
where  the  decisive  bailie  was  fought  bejwcen  Harold  ar.d 
William  duke  of  Normandy,  Oct.  14tli,  KH-S.  The  gate- 
house of  the  abbey,  (wliichv  as  a  stately  pile,  ncflvly  a  mile 
in  circumference)  remains  almost  entire,  and  serves  for  the 
sessions,  and  other  public  meetings,  The  town,  which  in 
low  and  dirty',  cousistsof  one  coocf  street,  has  a  harbour  for 
barges,  and  a  maniifaclurc  of^  girnpowder,  of  c6nsiderab!(; 
estimation  among  sportsmen.  Battel  isCmiksN.  W.  of" 
Ilastiiigs,  2-2  E.  of  Lewes,  and  .'>7  S.  E.  of  London.-  A 
weekly  market  on  Thursday,  fur  ,irovision.s,  and  a  market 
every  second  Tuesday  in  (he  month  for  cattle,  corn,  <Vo. 

BA'lTEN,  s.  a  name  given  by  workmen  to  a  long  thin 
j)iecc  of  wood,  of  an  hiconsiderable  breadth,  seldom  exceed- 
ing four  inches ;  it  is  generally  about  an  inch  tliick. 

To  BAITF-N,  1'.  a.  [h(itten,T(tu{.'\  to  glut  or  satiate  one's 
seJf;  fogrow  fat,  tolive  luxurionsfy.  Applied  to  land,  to 
make  fjiiifful. 

BATf ER,  s.  in  cookei-y,  a  mixture  of  flour,  eggs,  and 
milk,  beaten  k\gether  with  some  liquor. 

'Jo  BA''J'i'Kil,  «■•  «.  Ibaitr,-  Vr.]  to  beat,  to  beat  down. 
Most  connr.only  jippl-ed.  to  ilic  battering  of  walls  by  engiBcs^ 
cannon,  <'vc. 

BA"JTERY,  i.  [iMiin-ie,  Fr.]  in  foitifieation,  a  place  where 
artillery  is  planted,  in  order  to  play  upon  the  enemy.  Ill 
law,  the  beating  any  person  unjustly.  Ill  cJwtlicily,  a  coniJ 
bination  of  coated  surfaces  of  glas.s,  so  connected  together 
that  they  may  be  discharged  by  a  common  conductor. 

BATTLE,  s,  [hattaille,  Fr.]  a  fight  between  two  niniieron* 
bodies  of  men.  Synon.  'i'he  lijiht  of  two  individuals  is 
frequently,  but  improper'y,  called  a  battle  instead  of  a  conv- 
hat,  for  nbattle  s\ipposes  a  nniiiber  on  both  sides.  Wo  use 
the  word  irt«/e  when  sp<'akiiig  of  the  conflict  between  two 
armies.  lingagement  is  applied  to  the  encounter  between 
two  fleets. 

To  BATTLE,  v.  a.  {batailler,  Fr.]  to  engage  in  battle,  or 
contend  in  any  manner  whatever. 

BATTLF^ARRAY,  s.  arrangement,  or  order  of  battle  ; 
the  proper  disposition  of  men  in  order  to  engajfe  an  enemy. 

BA"!  I'LE-AXE,  s.  v.  weapon  made  use  of  in  former  times, 
frequent  mention  is  made  of  it  by  hislovians,  thou'^'h  none  of 
them  have  left  us  a  description  of  it. 

BA1TLEDOOR,  *.  an  instrument  usfd  to  -strike  a  shut- 
tle-cock ;  it  consi.sts  of  a  handle  and  broad  blade. 

BATTLEFIELD,  a  village  in  Shroix  hire,  5  miles  N.  of 
Shrewsbury,  where  a  victory  was  gained  by  Henry  IV.  over 
the  rebels  under  Henry  Percy,  surnamed  Hotspur.  It  i« 
governed  by  a  constable,  and  consists  of  400  houses  anil 
1400  inliabitants.  It  has  a  large  church,  and  one  long  street, 
paved  ;  but  no  roanuf'actorv. 

BATTLEMENTS,  s.  notches  oo  Uie  top  of  a  tower, 
wall,  parapet,  <Slc.  to  look  tlirough,  in  order  to  annoy  an 
enein\\ 

BATTO'LOGY,  j.  [from  hattot,  a  babbler,  and  lego,  to 
speak,  Gr.^.  a  tedious  circumlocution,  or  the  frequent  repe- 
tition of  the  same  word  \n  ilhout  any  reason. 

BATFON,  i.  in  moreliandi-se,  a  name  given  to  certain 
pieces  of  wood  or  deal  for  tlooringand  other  purposes. 

B.VTi'OCi'N,  s.  [iaion,  Fr.]  a  truncheon  or  stall',  boitje  bv 
a  marshal  as  u  mark  of  his  dignity ;  likewise,  any  short  stick 
or  club. 

BAVA'RIA,  a  considewble  country  of  Germany,  wifli 
the  title  of  a  duchy  ;  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Bohemia,  and 
the  Upper  Palatinate  ;  on  the  E.  by  Austria,  the  archbishop- 
ric of  Salt>.l)urg,  and  the  bishopric  of  Passau;  on  the  S.  by 
the  bishopric  of  Brixen,  and  the  Tvrol,  and  on  f  Jic  W.  by  1  h« 
river  Lceli.  It  is  about  124  miles  inlength  from  E.  toW.  sod 
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S7  m  breadth  from  N.  to  S.  The  principal  rivers  are  the 
I>!".ntil>e,  the  Inn,  the  her,  and  the  Lech.  The  air  is  wliole- 
»ome,  an<J  the  soil  fertile  in  wine,  wheat,  an«l  good  pastures  ; 
but  tte  country  having  little  trade,  is  poor.  It  is  divided 
into  the  Upper  and  Lower ;  and  tlie  duke  is  one  of  the  elec- 
tors since  the  year  1(123. — In  180fi,  Bavaria  was  erected  into  a 
kingdom  by  the  favour  of  Bonaparte,  and  is  now  a  member 
of  the  new  confederation  under  the  protectionof  France 

B.VVAROY,a  kind  of  cloak  or  surt«ut. 

B.MJ'BLE,  s.  \baubcUnm,  barbarous  Lat.]  a  play-thing ; 
and  figuratively,  any  thing  of  a  trifling  insignificantnature. 

BA'VIN,  J»  a  sort  of  brush  faggots,  nsed  by  bakers  to 
heat  their  ovens,  and  bv  others  for  other  uses ;  "in  war,  they 
are  used  tofill  up  ditches. 

BA WBEK  , .'.  in  Scotland,  a  halfpenny. 

BA'WCOCK,  s.  h  fine  fellow. 

BAWD,  s.  [baude,  old  Fr.]  a  person  of  either  sex,  who 
fives  by  procuring  women  for  lewd  purposes. 

BA'VVDILY,  ad.  in  an  obscene,  unchaste,  or  immodest 
manner. 

BA'WDRY,  s.  tlie  acting  like  a  bawd,  in  bringing  persons 
together  for  immodest  purposes.  Applied  to  language,  that 
wliii-L  is  inichaste  and  obscene. 

BA'WDY,  a,  that  expresses  obscenity  or  tinohaste  ideas  in 
plain  terms  ;  and  carries  with  it  the  idea  of  impudence. 

BA[WDY-H()USE,  s,  a  place  where  strumpets  carry  on 
their  immodesty,  and  prostitution  is  practised. 

To  BAWL,  ».  a.  [in/o,  Lat.]  to  cry  or  speak  any  tiling 
with  a  lou«l  voice. 

BA'WSIN,  s.  in  natural  historv,  a  badger. 

BA'VVTRY,  or  Brautry,  a  town  in  the  W.  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  on  the  borders  of  Nottinghamshire,  with  a  mar- 
ket on  Wednesday.  It  is  three  furlongs  in  length  on  the 
road  from  London  to  York,  and  has  *ieen  long  noted  for 
milstones  and  grindstones,  !)rought  hitner  by  the  river  Idle, 
«n  which  it  is  seated.  It  is  8  miles  S.  bj  E,  of  Doncaster, 
and  l-t9  N.of  Lowlon. 

BAY,  s.  \hadiits,  Lat.  6n;/«,  Belg.]  applied  to  the  colour  of 
a  horse,  is  that  whicli  inciiues  to  red,  and  approaches  near 
to  n  chesniit.  The  light  and  gilded  bays  have  a  greater  cast 
of  the  yellow  ;  the  dun,  scarlet,  and  l)loo<ly  bay,  a  greater 
mixture  of  red  ;  and  the  chesnut  bay,  that  which  resembles 
the  colour  of  a  chestnit.  In  geograp'iy,  a  part  of  the  sea 
which  runs  into  the  laud,  and  is  broader  in  the  middle  than 
at  its  first  enfrance,  called  the  mouth.  Figuratively,  the 
•slate  of  one  surrounded  by  enemies,  which  cannot  be  escaped 
but  by  making  head  ajrainst  them.  In  architecture,  used  to 
signify  the  largeness  of  a  building  ;  thus  a  barn,  which  has 
a  floor  aad  two  b?ads,  is  called  a  barn  and  two  bavs.  In 
botany,  the  laurvs,  a  kind  of  evergreen,  which  used  to  be 
.formed  into  wreaths,  as  a  reward  for  poets,  &c.  Hence  it  is 
vsed  as  a  token  of  honour,  and  a  mark  of  merit. 

To  BAY,  V.  n.  [ahhnyer,  Fr.]  to  bark  at;  to  surround,  in 
the  same  manner  as  hounds  do  their  prey. 

BAY-SALT,  s.  salt  made  of  sea-water,  which  receives 
its  consistence  from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  is  so  called 
from  its  brown  colour.  By  letting  the  sea-water  into  square 
pits  or  basons,  its  surface  being  struck  and  agitated  by 
tlie  rays  of  the  sun,  it  thickens  at  first  imperceptibly, 
and  becomes  covered  over  with  a  slight  crust,  which  har- 
dening by  the  continuance  of  the  heat,  is  wholly  converted 
into  salt.  The  water  in  this  condition  is  scaldiii;;  hot,  ami 
the  cryslillizatiou  is  perfected  in  eight,  ten,  or  at  most 
iifteea  days. 

■  J3,\'Y-W1ND0W,  t.  a  window  which  swells  or  projects 
outwards. 

BA'YARD,  s.  a  horse  of  a  bay  colour. 

BA'YONF.T,  s.  [bayirnutte,  Fr.]  a  short  broad  dagMr  made 
lancet-fashion,  with  a  round  hollow  iron  handle,  which  goes 
over  the  muzzle  of  a  musket,  and  fixes  it  to  it. 

BA'YONNE,  a  large,  rich,  populous,  commercial,  and 

well  fortified  city,  in  the  dent,  of  the  Lower  Pyrenees,  noted 

for  bans  and  chocolate,  ana  exporting  masts,  brought  from 

the  Pyrenees,  by  tUe  nveis  to  Brest,  &C.  It  is  supposed  that 
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tlie  bayonet  was  invented  by  a  native  of  this  city,  or  was 
here  first  made  use  of.  It  is  25  miles  S.  W.  of  Da.x,  and  m 
miles  S.  by  W.  of  Paris. 

BA'Y-YARN,  t.  varn  proper  for  making  baize. 

B.\YZE,*.  SeeB.4iZE. 

BAZAS,  a  small  city  in  the  dept.  of  Gironde,  formerly 
capital  of  the  Bazadois,  5  miles  S.  of  the  Ciaronne,  and  30 
S.  E.  of  Bourdeaux. 

BDE'LLIUM,  (in  pronunciation  the  h  is  generally  drop- 
ped) *.  [bdellion,  Gr.J  a  gum-resin,  somewhat  resembling 
myrrh  in  appearance,  brought  from  the  Levant ;  it  is  met 
with  ill  single  drops  of  an  irregular  size,  some  of  which  are 
as  large  as  a  hazel-nut.  Its  colour  is  dusky,  and  its  t-aste 
bitterish.  People  are  no  more  agreed  about  the  true  nature 
of  bdellium,  than  they  are  about  the  manner  how  it  is  pro- 
duced ;  and  it  is  much  doubted  whether  the  MeWj'um  of  the 
ancients  be  the  same  with  the  modern  kind.  In  pharmacy, 
this  gum  is  allowed  to  be  an  emollient  and  discutient,  aiid 
to  be  a  powerful  aperient  and  deterMUt,  according  to  its 
age ;  for  it  is  more  so  when  ne^v^nd  fif  sh  than  afterwards. 

To  BE,  f.  n.  [bean,  .Sax.]  an  auxil.iry  verb,  by  which  we 
form  the  passive ;  sonictimes  used  to  confirm  the  state  or 
condition  of  a  thing,  and  at  others  its  existence.  To  be  rc- 
seryed  for  a  person  future,  in  opposition  to  present. 

BE,  an  article  used  in  composition,  and  borrowed  from 
the  Saxons,  sometimes  a  mere  expletive,  and  otherwise  sig- 
nifies upon,  about ;  as  to  bc-spatter,  to  be-sprinhle. 

BEACH,  *.  that  part  of  the  sea-shore  which  is  wished  by 
its  waves. 

BE'ACHED,  a.  that  is  exposed  to  the  sea  waves. 

BE'ACHY, «.  that  abounds  in  beaches. 
'    BE'ACON,  s.  {beacmi,  Sax.]  a  signal,  or  combustibles 
raised  on  an  eminence,  to  be  fired  as  the  signal  of  a''.  c;iem\.s 
approach  ;  a  signal  or  mark  erected  at  Eta,  tor  the  security 
of  vessels. 

BE'ACHY-HEAD,  a  promontory  on  the  coast  of  Sussex ; 
between  Hastings  and  Shoreham,  where  the  French  fleet  de- 
feated the  English  and  Dutch  in  June,  1C90.  Lat.  50°  44 
24"  N.  Ion.  0"  1.5'  la's,  from  Greenwich. 

BE'ACONAGE,  a  tax  paid  for  the  use  and  maintenance 
of  a  beacon. 

BE'ACONSFIELD,  a  town  in  Bucks,  with  a  small  mar- 
ket on  Thursday.  It  stands  on  an  eminence  on  the  road 
from  London  te  Oxford  ;  and  has  several  good  inns ;  con- 
tairLs  about  ICR)  well  built  houses,  and  is  8  miles  N.  W.  of 
Uxbridge,  aiyl  43  W.  N.  W.  of  London. 

BEAD,  s.  [(wm  beade,  Sax.]  a  small  round  pieee  of  glass 
or  other  substance,  moving  on  a  string  which  runs  through 
it,  userl  by  those  of  the  Romish  church  to  count  their  sins 
and  prayers.  Likewise  used  as  ornaments  for  women,  and 
worn  rdund  their  necks  in  necklaces.  In  architecture,  a 
rouiul  moulding,  or  astragal,  carved  so  as  to  resemble  a 
necklace. 

BEADLE,  «.  [bi/del,  Sax.]  a  public  crier,  herald,  or  mes- 
senger. In  law,  one  who  cites  people  to  appear  at  a  court  ; 
one  whose  othce  is  to  punish  or  appreheiJd  strollers,  va- 
grants, and  petty  oftenaers  in  a  parish.  At  the  university, 
one  who  walks  before  the  masters  in  public  processions. 
Squire  beadles  are  those  that  attend  peculiarly  on  the  vice- 
chancellors,  give  notice  of  convocations  at  each  college,  ami 
arc  generallv  masters  of  arts. 

BE'ADPllOOF,  I.  among  distillers,  a  fallacious  way  of 
detfrmining  the  strength  of  their  spirits,  from  the  c<intimi- 
ance  of  the  bubbles  or  beads  raised  by  shaking  asmallquai  . 
titv  of  the  spirit  in  a  phial. 

BE'ADROLL,  s.  a  list  or  catalogue  of  a  certain  number  of 

E ravers  for  souls  of  the  dead,  which  are  generally  counted 
y  the  piembers  of  the  Romish  church  on  their  beads. 
BE'.^DSMAN,   ».  one  who  devotes  himself  enlirely  to 
prayer  ;  one  who  undertakes  or  professes  to  pray  for  an- 
other. 

BE'AGLE,  t.  [bigle,  Fr.}  in  natural  history,  an  English 
liound,  or  hunting  dog,  of  a  small  si/e,  known  by  its  accp 
souikI,  and  used  in  huutiug  hares. 
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BEA'K,  I.  [bfc,  Fr.]  t)ie  bill  of  a  bird,  or  any  thing  which 
'Tesemblcs  it. 

BE'AKED,  a.  sliarp  pointed,  resembling  the  beak  of  a 
bird. 

BE'AKER,  *.  a  cup  with  a  spout  in  tl»e  form  of  a  bird's 
beak. 

BEAL,  /.  a  pimple,  or  any  eruption  in  the  skin,  which 
•raises  or  protuoerales  beyond  it. 

BEALT,  Bealth,  or  Bui.iTH,  a  town  of  Brecknock- 
shire, in  South  Wales,  witii  a  large  market  on  Monday,  for 
live  cattle,  and  one  on  Saturday  for  provisions.  It  is  plea- 
santly seated  on  the  river  Wye,  and  consists  of  about  100 
'bouses,  whose  inhabitants  have  a  trade  in  stockings.  It  is 
IG  miles  N.  of  Brecknock,  92  S.  of  Chester,  and  171  from 
London. 

BEAM,  *.  [from  beam,  Sax.]  m  building,  a  large  piece  of 
wood  lying  across  tlie  walls  of  a  building,  supporting  the 
.principal  rafters  of  the  roof.  Applied  to  a  balance,  tliat 
ipiece  of  iron,  &c.  which  'supports  the  scales.  Among, 
weavers,  a  cylindrical  piece  of  wood,  placed  lengthways  on 
the  back  part  of  the  loom,  on  which  the  threads  of  the 
warp  arc  rolled  and  unrolled  as  the  work  advances ;  likewise 
the  cylinder,  or  round  piece  of  ^ood,  on  which  the  stuff  is 
rolled  as  it  is  weaved,  placed  on  the  fore  part  of  tJie  loom. 
A  rav  of  light  darted  or  emitted  from  any  luminous  body. 
Applied  to  an  anchor,  the  straight  part  or  shank,  to  which 
the  books  are  fastened.    Synon.    We  say  rayt  of  light, 

•  be€ms  of  the  sun  ;  by  the  first  of  which  expressions  we  mean, 
that  those  are  rai/s  which  shine  early  in  the  morning;  by  the 

^second,  that  those  are  tlw  beams  which  gleam  at  noon. 

To  BEAM,  V.  n.  to  emit  or  dart  rays. 

BE'AMINSTER,  Beminster,  or  Bemster,  a  town  in 
Dorsetshire,  with  a  market  on  Thursday.  It  is  a  pretty 
place,  seated  on  the  river  Bert,  1.5  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Dor- 

•  Chester,  and  137  W.  by  S.  of  London. 

BE'AMY,  a.  that  darts  rays  ;  shining;  radiant. 

BEAN,  s.  [bean.  Sax.]  in  botany,  a  kind  of  pulse. 

To  BEAR,  ».  o.  [beoran,  beran.  Sax.]  in  its  primary  sense, 
to  support,  to  stand  under,  or  carry  a  burden;  to  deliver  or 
carry  ;  to  wear.  Used  with  name,  to  go  by.  To  support, 
sustain,  or  keep  from  falling;  to  endure;  to  permit,  or  suf- 
fer without  resentment;  to  produce,  to  bring  forth.  To 
carry  away  by  r  iolence.  Joined  with  down,  to  overcome,  or 
carry  along  with  one  like  a  torrent.  To  bear  a  head,  in  dis- 
tillery, to  shew  itself  to  be  proof  by  frothing  when  shook. 
To  bear  a  bod>/,  in  painting,  capable  of  being  well  ground 
down,  and  mixing  with  oil,  so  as  not  to  shew  any  grit  or 
particles.  Joined  to  price,  to  sell  well,  or  at  a  certain 
value.  To  endure  the  frown  of  adversity  ;  to  suffer  without 
remonstrance  or  complaint.  To  produce  fruit,  applied  to 
vegetables.  Te  bear  off,  to  carry  away  by  force.  To  bear 
vpan,  to  stand  firm  without  falling.  To  beai'  out,  to  support 
or  maintain  one's  opinion. 

BEAR, «.  in  natural  history,  a  genus  of  wild  beasts,  witli 
long  'shaggy  hairs,  sharp  booked  claws,  and  long  soles  to 
their  feet.  The  common  bear  inhabits  tire  forest  of  the 
Bortbern  regions  of  Europe,  and  is  pretty  well  known. 
The  black  bear  Ifxes  chiefly  on  vegetables,  and  the  brown  bear 
on  animal  food.  They  are  extremely  fond  of  honey.  Tlie 
■white,  or  polar  bear  is  much  larger  than  the  common,  and  in- 
habits the  most  northern  regions,  which  have  been  visited 
by  navigators.  These  feed  chiefly  on  seals  and  the  car- 
cases of  dead  whales.  Bear,  in  astronomy,  is  applied  to  two 
constellations  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  called  tlie  greatei- 
and  the  less.  In  the  tail  of  the  less  is  the  pole  star,  never 
distant  above  two  degrees  from  the  pole. 

»BEARA'LSTON,  a  small  town  in  Devonshire,  that  had  a 
market  on  Thursday,  now  disused ;  nor  has  it  any  fairs  ; 
but  sends  two  members  to  parliament.  It  is  10  miles  N. 
of  Plymouth,  and  212  W.  by  S.  of  London. 

BEARD,  t.  \heard,  Sax.]  the  hair  which  grows  on  a  per- 
•on's  cheeks,  lips,  and  chin,  which  has  given  no  small  cause 
of  contention  in  the  military,  civil,  and  ecclesiastical  world. 
The  Chinese  are  very  fond  of  long  ones ;  biit  nature  having 


been  very  sparing  to  them,  they  look  on  the  Europeans  as 
very  great  men,  on  account  .of  this  advantage.  Applied  to 
vegetables,  it  signifies  the  prickles  which  grow  on  the  cars 
of  corn.  In  an  arrow,  it  is  the  barb,  or  forked  point  at  the 
head.  In  astronomy,  the  beard  of  a  comet  is  the  rays  emitted 
towards  the  part  to  which  it  moves. 

To  BEARD,  V.  ».  to  take  a  person  by  the  beard,  includ- 
ing the  idea  of  strength  and  contempt  in  the  agent. 

BE'ARDED,  a.  an  epithet  applied  to  a  person  that  has  a 
beard.  Applied  to  vegetables,  that  has  long  ears,  like 
tlios'e  growinw  on  the  cars  of  corn.  Applied  to  instruments, 
that  is  forked  like  a  fish-hook,  not  easily  to  be  pulled  out ; 
jagged. 

BE'ARDLESS,  a.  without  a  beard.  Figuratively,  young, 
or  not  arrived  at  the  state  of  manhood. 

BEARER,  «.  one  who  carries  or  conveys  a  thing  from 
one  to  another.  One  who  supports,  or  sustains,  applied  to 
<!ignity.  That  which  produces  or  yields  fruit,  applied  to 
vegetables. 

BE'AR-GARDEN,  t.  a  place  wherein  bears  are  kept  for 
diversion.  Figuratively,  any  place  where  low  diversions 
are  exhibited,  and  tumult  and  confusion  are  customary. 

BE'ARING,  s.  the  act  of  supporting  a  weight ;  the  carry- 
in"  a  burden.  In  geography,  and  navigation,  the  situation 
of^one  place  to  another,  with' regard  to  the  points  of  the 
compass.  In  sea  language,  when  a  ship  sails  towards  the 
shore  before  the  wind,  she  is  said  to  bear  in  with  the  land  or 
harbour.  To  let  the  ship  sail  more  before  the  wind,  is  to 
bear  vp.  To  put  her  right  before  the  wind  is  to  bear  round. 
A  ship  that  keeps  off  from  the  land,  is  said  to  bear  off.  When 
a  ship  to  the  windward  comes  under  [another  ship's  stern, 
and  so  gives  her  the  wind,  she  is  said  to  bear  under  her 
lee. 

BE'AR'S-FOOT,  *.  a  plant,  the  same  witlj  the  stinking 
hellebore. 

BEAST,  s.  [beste,  Fr.]  an  animal  not  endued  with  reason, 
generally  four-footed,  and  no  other  covering  or  dress  but 
that  which  nature  has  furnished  it  with.  Figuratively,  a 
person  who  acts  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  a  ra- 
tional creature. 

BEASTLINESS,  s.  that  which  is  unworthy  of  a  man; 
that  which  is  indecent  and  disgustful. 

BE'ASTLY,  a.  that  resembles  a  beast,  either  in  its  form, 
or  other  of  its  peeuUar  qualities.  , 

To  BEAT,  t).  a.  [prefer  beat,  part  pass,  beat  or  eeateu ; 
battre,  Fr,]  to  strike  a  person ;  to  pound,  to  reduce  to  pow- 
der; to  forge;  to  subdue,  overcome,  or  vanquish;  to  mix 
together  by  violent  stirring.  Used  with  the  particle  ilnu-n, 
to  lessen  the  price.  Used  with  brains  or  head,  to  apply  one's 
thought  to  a  difhcnlt  subject.  "  To  beat  his  brains  about 
things  impossible."  Hayw.  "  Waste  his  time,  and  bent  his 
head  about  the  latin  grammar."  Locke.  Neuterly,  to  move, 
or  throb,  applied  to  the  pulse  or  the  heart.  Ti  beat  up  for 
soMiers,  to  go  about  with  a  drum  in  order  to  raise  recruits. 
The  word  up  is  an  expletive,  and  might  be  left  out.  Sy  N  on. 
In  order  to  beat,  mc  must  redouble  the  blows  ;  but  to  sttiike, 
we  give  only  one.  We  are  never  beaten  without  being 
struck  ;  but  we  are  often  truck  without  being  beaten. 

BEAT,  s.  a  stroke  ;  the  sound  made  bv  a  drum,  when 
struck  by  the  sticks  ;  the  stroke  or  throb  of  the  pulse  or 
heart. 

BE'ATER,  /.  an  instrument  by  which  blows  or  strokes 
are  given ;  a  pestle. 

BEATI FIC,  or  BEATITICAL,  a.  [beatiflcus,  Lat.]  that 
can  render  a  person  completely  happy.  An  epithet  used  by 
divines  for  the  bliss  of  heaven. 

BEATI'FICALLY,  ad.  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  a 
person  perfectly  happy. 

BEA'jnFICATIO>r,  s.  in  the  Romish  church,  an  acknow- 
ledgment that  a  person  is  in  lieayen,  and  may  be  esteemed 
as  blessed  ;  but  not  allowed  tiie  honours  of  saint?,  confer- 
red bv  canonization. 

To' BEATIFY,  r.   a.\beatifico,  Lat.]  to  make   perfectly 
happy  ;  to  bless  with  a  place  in  the  heaveiilv  mansions, 
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BE'ATING,  /.  a  punishment  inflicted  witli  blows."^ 

BEATITl'DK,  s.  [Oeatitudo,  hat.]  iii  divinity,  »  state  of 
perfect  happiness,  free  trora  defect  or  interruption,  applied 
to  that  of  the  deceased  saints  and  anijcls  in  heaven. 

BEATS,  i.  in  clock  or  wafeh-work,  the  strokes  made  by 
the  fangs  or  pallat  of  the  spindle  of  the  balance. 

BEAU, «. JFr.  pronounced  to,  and  has  the  French  plural 
beaux]  all  effeminate  person  of  the  male  sex,  who  is  pas- 
iionatelv  fond  of  dress. 

BEAl 'DESERT,  or  BE'LDESERT,  a  town  of  Warwick- 
shire, NE.  ofHenley.    Marl*t  on  Monday. 

BE'AVER-,  s.  [bievre,  Fr.J  in  natural  history,  an  animal 
which  lives  sometimes  by  land,  and  sometimes  by  water, 
about  four  feet  long,  and  weighs  from  oO  to  60lb.  Its  hair 
ii  either  brown,  white,  or  black  ;  that  on  the  belly  is  a  very 
fnie  down,  about  an  iiicli  long,  and  is  used  for  hats.  Its  tad 
resembles  tliat  of  a  fish  more  than  any  land  animal,  serves 
it  instead  of  a  trowel  in  building,  aud  of  a  rudder  in  swim- 
ming. 

BEAUFET,  BUFFET,  or  BUTET,  anciently  a  little 
npartmeut  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  room  by  slender 
wooden  columes,  for  the  disposing  china  and  glass  ware, 
Ac.  called  also  a  cabinet.  It  is  now  properly  a  large  table 
in  a  dining  room,  called  also  a  side  board. 

BEAU'fSH,  {bo-is/t)  a.  resembling  a  beau;  effeminately 
nice  ;  foppish. 

BEAUMARIS,  a  town  of  Anglesea,  in  North  Wales,  with 
a  market  oh  Wednesday.  It  stands  ou  the  streight  of 
Menay,  and  was  fortified  with  a  castle  by  Edward  I.  It  is 
goveriaed  by  a  mayor,  recorder,  two  bailiffs,  and  twenty-one 
common  council  men,  and  sends  one  member  to  parliament. 
Here  the  general  quarter  sessions  are  held,  and  the  county 
gaol  is  kept.  It  lies  on  the  road  from  Chester  to  Holyhead, 
and  was  formerly  a  place  of  good  trade  by  means  of  its  ex- 
celleut  harbour.  Here  is  plentv  of  corn,  butter,  and  cheese. 
It  is  59  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Chester,  and  254  N.  W.  of  Lon- 
don. 

BEAUTEOUS,  (beiteoHs)  a.  that  is  formed  with  so  much 
elegance  aud  symmetry,  as  to  raise  an  agreeable  sensation 
in  toe  mind. 

BEAUTEOUSLY,  '(beuteously)  ad.  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  raise  an  idea  of  regular  feature,  fineness  of  shape,  and 
elegance  of  complexion. 

BEAUTIFUL,  {beuti/ul)  a.  that  has  all  the  symmetry  of 
parts  necessary  to  convey  the  idea  of  beauty,  applied  both 
to  persons  and  things. 

To  BE  VU'TIFY,  {beutify)  «.  a.  to  recommend  any  thing 
to  the  love  or  approbation  of  a  person,  by  heightening  or 
increasing  its  charms. 

BEAU  FY,  {beuty)  s.  \bcavtc,  Fr.]  a  certain  composition  of 
colour  and  figure,  which  raises  delight  and  approbation  in 
the  beholder.  Figuratively,  applied  to  music,  painting, 
architecture,  statuary,  and  literary  compositions,  implying 
an  idea  of  excellence  in  the  object,  capable  of  raising  de- 
light in  the  mind.  A  person  blessed  with  all  that  symmetry 
of  features,  &c.  that  raise  delight  in  the  mind  of  a  beholder, 
and  extort  approbation  by  its  excellencies.  Synon.  By 
a  handsome  woman,  we  understand  one  that  is  graceful  anil 
well  shaped,  with  a  regular  disposition  of  features ;  by  a 
pretty,  we  mean  one  that  is  delicately  made,  and  whose  fea- 
tures are  so  formed  as  to  please  ;  by  a  beautiful,  an  union  of 
both.  When  applied  to  other  things,  beautiful  relates  to 
something  more  serious  and  engaging ;  pretty,  to  somewhat 
more  gay  and  diverting;  tliis  is  the  reason  why  we  say  a 
beautiful  tragedy,  but  a  pretty  corned  v. 

BEAUTYSPOT,  {beiity^spot)  t.  something  artfully  made 
use  of  to  heighten  the  charms  of  a  person ;  a  patch. 

BEAUVAIS,  a  city  in  the  dept  of  Oise,  having  besides 
the  cathedral,  6  collegiate,  and  3  parish  churches.  Before 
the  revolution,  it  was  the  capital  of  the  Beauvases.  It  is 
seated  ou  the  river  Tliesin,  42  miles  nearly  N.  of  Paris. 

To  JJECA'LM,  «.  a.  to  reduce  a  storm  or  tempesfuous 
<jommotion  of  the  elements  to  rest  and  quietness.  Figura- 
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Mvely,  to  pacify  the  turbulent  passieus  that  aisturb  the 
mind. 

BECATICO,  *.  [hecaftgo,  Sax.l  a  bird  like  a  nightingale, 
feeding  on  figs  and  grapes  ;  a  fig-pecker. 

BECAUSE,  con/.Jfrora  be,  Sax.  and  cause]  used  to  imply 
a  reason,  or  cause  ofan  assertion  or  truth  wnich  comes  be- 
fore it. 

BE'CCLES,  a  town  in  Suffolk,  with  a  good  market  on  Sa- 
turday. It  is  a  large  town  with  a  handsome  church,  and  a 
tall  bulky  steeple,  seated  ou  an  eminence  some  distance 
from  the  church ;  15  miles  S.  W.  of  Y'armouth,  and  109 
N.  E.  of  London. 

BE'CHICS,  {behhs)  s.  [from  bcx  a  cough,  Gr.]  in  phar- 
macy, medicines  to  relieve  a  cough. 

B£CK,  s.  an  external  sign,  generally  such  as  is  made  with 
tlie  head :  also  a  word  which  imports  a  small  stream  of  wa- 
ter issuing  from  some  bower  or  spring.  Hence  the  term 
Heltlechs,  which  are  little  brooks  in  tiie  rough  and  wild 
mounttiins  about  Richmond  near  Lancashire. 

To  BE'CKON,  v.  a.  to  make  signs  to  a  person  to  approach 
or  conie  to  one. 

To  BECO'ME,  v.  a:  [pret.  /  became,  comp.  pret.  /  havt 
become]  to  be  made ;  to  grow  ;  to  alter  or  change  from  one 
state  to  another.  Used  with  of,  to  happen,  to  /all  out,  to 
be  the  end  of. 

To  BECO'ME,  f.  a.  applied  to  persons,  to  appear  worthy 
of,  to  adorn,  or  grace.  Applied  tp  things,  to  suit ;  to  be 
proper  for ;  to  agree,  or  be  so  adapted  to  the  circumstanoos 
of  a  person  as  to  be  graceful. 

BECO'MING,  pn»/.  that  acquires  a  grace  from  its  suit- 
ableness or  propriety. 

BECO'MINGLY,  ad.  in  such  a  manner  as  to  suit  the 
circumstances,  rank,  and  character  of  a  person. 

BED,  s.  [bed,  Sax.l  a  place  designed  for  a  person  to  sleep 
or  lie  on,  made  of  a  saclcing  covering,  stuffed  with  fea.thers, 
flocks,  &c.  Figuratively,  lodging ;  marriage.  In  garden- 
ing, a  piece  of  made  ground,  enriched  with  dung,  &c.  for 
raising  plants  and  other  vegetables  ;  the  chauiiel  of  any 
riv^ .-.  In  natural  history,  a  range  or  layer  of  earth  or  mi- 
neral substance,  a  stratum.  To  be  brmight  tobedef  a  son,  to 
be  delivered  of,  &c.  To  make  a  bed,  to  shake  it,  lay  the  clothes 
smooth,  and  make  it  fit  to  be  lain  on.  Bed,  in  gunnery,  a 
solid  piece  of  oak,  hollowed  in  the  middle,  to  receive  the 
breech  and  half  the  trunnions. 

To  BED,  f .  <.  to  place  in  a  bed ;  to  go  to  bed.  Neuter- 
ly,  to  cohabit. 

To  BEDA'BBLE,  f.  a.  to  wet,  so  as  to  occasion  inconve- 
nience or  uneasiness. 

To  BEDA'GGLE,  v.  a.  to  daub,  dirt,  or  splash  the  bot- 
tom of  a  garment,  by  walking  'carelessly  in  wet  weather, 
and  not  holding  it  up. 

BE'DAL,  a  small  town  in  Yorkshire,  6  miles  from  North- 
alicrton,  8  from  Richmond,  and  220  from  London.  The 
Roman  causeway,  leadiqg  from  Richmond  to  Barnard's 
Castle,  which  for  20  miles  together,  isealled  LeemingLane, 
passes  through  this  place.  All  the  adjacent  country  is 
fuH  of  jockeys  and  horse-dealers,  here  beint  some  of  the 
best  hunting  and  road  horses  in  the  worla.  Market  oh 
Tuesday. 

To  BEDA'SH,  v.  a^  to  wet  a  person  with  water  by  beat- 
ing it  with  a  stick,  or  casting  a  stone  in  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

ToBEDAU'B,  v.  a.  to  cover  a  thing  with  dirt.  Figura- 
tively, to  apply  or  lay  on  paint  in  a  rough  aud  igno- 
rant manner. 

To  BEDA'ZZLii,  «.  o.  to  overpower  tlie  sight  by  t«» 
much  brightness  or  lustre. 

BEDCHAMBER,  s.  a  room  furnished  with  a  bed,  and 
set  apart  for  sleeping  in.  LerJs  of  tlie  bed-chamber  are  10, 
of  the  first  rank,  who  attend  in  their  turns  one  week  in  the 
kinp;'s  bed-chamber,  lying  on  a  pallet  bed  all  night,  and  waiting 
on  him  whenever  He  cats  in  private.  The  first  of  them  ii 
called  the  groom  of  the  stoic. 
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BEDCLOTHES,  *.  the  blankets,  quilt,  coverlid,  &c. 
vliifh  are  s)>rcad  over  a  Ivcd. 

BK'DDING,  s.  [Udinge,  Sax. J  the  bed,  Llaitkets,  quilt, 
coverlid,  iVc.  which  are  on  a  bf dstead. 

To  BKDE'CK,  t'.  o.  toembciisii  ;  to  adorn;  tograce. 

BEDllOUSE,  s,  [from bede,  Sax.  and  house]  an  hospital, or 
jihr.s-housc.  ^ 

To  BEDE'W,  V.  tt.  to  moisten  by  sprinkling  ;  m  allusion 
to  the  uianncr  in  which  the  dew  moistens  the  earth  and  ve- 
getables. 

BE'DFELLOW,  s.  one  wlio  lies  in  the  same  bed  with 
another. 

BEDFORD,  the  county  town  of  Bedfordshire,  with  two 
markets,  on  Tuesday  and  Saturday.  Bedforfl  is  seated  on 
the  river  Ouse,  which  divides  it  into  two  parts,  united  by  a 
briftge  with  two  gates,  one  at  each  end,  to  stop  the  passage 
occasionally.  It  has  hve  churches,  and  formerly  had  a  strong 
castle,  whose  site  is  now  a  very  fine  bowling-green.  It  is  go- 
verned by  a  taayor,  12  aldermen,  a  recorder,  two  bailiffs,  a 
town-'clerk,  and  two  sergeants  at  mace.  The  Tuesday  mar- 
ket is  on  the  south  side  for  cattle ;  and  that  on  Saturday  on 
the  north  side,  for  corn.  It  is  27  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Buck- 
ingham, and  50  N.  V/.  of  London.  It  has  the  title  of  a  ducby, 
and  scii'Js  two  memliers  to  parliament. 

Br/RFOtlDSHIRE,  a  county  in  England,  about  35  miles 
in  lengtb,  and  22  in  breadth.  It  contains  9  hundreds,  JO 
market  towns,  124  parishes,  and  about  67,350  i'Jiabitants, 
and  sends  (>  members  to  parliament.  It  is^a  pleasant  iuland 
county,  ar.itl  diversified  with  fiuitful  plains  snd  rising  hills, 
abounciiug  in  cattle,  corn,  apd  rich  pasjarcs  ;  it  is  noted 
forbarifv,  bone,  luce,  and  a  manufacture  of  straw  goods. 

To  EEDl'GHT,  v.  a.  to  set  off  witli  dress,  or  other  ex- 
ternal ornaweats. 

To  BEDI'M,  <•.  rt.  to  darken,  to  obscure  by  great  brightness. 

To  BEDIZEN,  f.  «.  to  dress  out. 

BEDLAM,  s.  [formerly  M.ielt  Bethlehem,  a  religious 
honse  ut'ar  Mooifields  in  London,  converted  into  an  hospi- 
tal for  L'aad  people]  a  bouse  set  apart  for  the  abode  and  cure 
of  mad  people. 

BE'Df^A.Jl,  rt.  belonging  to  a  ma«l-housc. 

BE'DLAMITE,  s.  an  inaabitant  of  bedlam;  a  mad  person, 

BE'DMAKEIl,  s.  a  person  in  the  universities,  whose  of- 
fice it  is  to  i.nake  the  beds,  and  clean  the  chan;Uers. 

To  BEDRAGGLE,  v.  a.  to  dirt  or  soil  the  lower  part  of 
a  garment,  bv  letting  it  drag  in  the  dirt. 

To  BEDRE'NCH,  v.  a.  to  soak  with  an  abundance  of  some 
fluid. 

BE'DRIDDEN,  a.  worn  out  by  age  and  sickness,  so  as  to 
hK}  ucable  to  quit  his  bed. 

BC'DRITE,  s.  the  privilege  of  the  marriage-bed. 

BEDSTEAD,  or  BE'DSTED,  s.  the  frame  on  which  the 
bed  is  !:iid. 

To  BEDU'NG,  v.  a.  to  cover  with  dur>g. 

To  BEDU'ST, .-.  «.  to  sprinkle  with  dust. 

BE'DWLN-MAGNA,  a  village  5  miles  S.  W.  of  Hunger- 
ford,  wbit'jj  has  neither  market  nor  fair  ;  but  has  a  borough 
by  prescription,  and  sends  two  members  to  parliament. 
Some  tell  us  it  was  a  considerable  place  in  the  time  of  the 
Saxon's,  and  that  the  traces  of  fortifications  are  still  remain- 
ing.   It  is  79  miles  W.  of  London. 

BEE,  s.  [beo.  Sax.]  an  insect  that  makes  honey.  Tliese 
valuable  insfcts  are  generally  divided  into  three  sexes,  the 
<lrones,  which  are  malc;..the  sovereign,  or  queen,  which  h 
•female  ;  and  the  working,  or  honey-bees,  which  are  neuter. 
Each  bee  derives  its  origin  from  an  egg,  which  is  deposite'd 
by  the  queen  in  a  cell  by  itself,  and  sometime  after,  fecun- 
tkited  by  the  drone.  On  the  third  or  fourth  day,  is  produced 
a  maggot,  which  is  fed  by  the  working  bees  with  an  insipid 
liiiuiit,  which  has  been  called  bee-bread.  Aftor  being  thus 
fed  about  a  days,  it  desists  from  eating*  and  being  brooded 
bv  the  workmg-bees,  atlongthspinsitsi;"if  a  sort  of  web,  like 
tlie  sii.k-worra,  w1)ich  serves  as  a  lining  to  its  cell.  In  the  space 
of<ijbout  20  days  the  process  of  transformation  is  finished, 
and  the  bee  gradually  forces  its  way  tlirou&li  llie  covering 


of  the  cell.    The  bee,  after  it  has  disejigaged  itself,  'is  fed 
with  honey  by  the  common  bees  till  it  arrives  at  full'maturity ' 
so  as  to  be  fit  for  labour.    The  life  of  the  bee  is  said  to  be 
limittf'd  to  a  year,  or  at  most  to  two  summers. 

BEE(iH,  s.  [bece,  Sax.]  a  well  known  tree,  which  has  a 
white,  hard,  dry  wood,  Hseful  for  the  fellies  of  cart  wheels, 
and  for  a  variety  of  utensils.  An  oil  is  prepared  from  its 
mast,  which  is  much  esteemed  by  thii  French,  fbr  sallads,  &e. 

BEE'CHEN,  a.  \_buce71e.  Sax. J  consisting  of  beech;  be- 
longing to  beech. 

BEE-EATER,  *.  a  bird  that  feed  upon  bees. 

BEEF,  i.  [basuf,  Fr.]  the  flesh  of  black  cattle  dressed  up 
for  the  markets. 

BEE'FEATER,  s.  a  yeoman  of  the  guards.  The  word  is 
derived  from  beaufeiier,  one  who  attends  at  the  sideboard, 
which  was  anciently  placed  in  a  beau/et.  The  business  of 
the  beef-eaters  was,  and  still  partly  is,  to  attend  the  king  at 
meals. 

BEE'HIVE,  s.  the  case,  or  box,  in  which  bees  are  kept.    , 

BEELE,  *.  a  kind  of  pick-axe  used  by  the  miners  for  sepa- 
rating the  ores  from  the  rocks  in  which  they  lie.  In  Corn- 
wall It  is  called  a  tubber. 

BEEN,  part.  pret.  of  To  be. 

BEER,  s.  [here.  Sax.  or  bir.  But.]  a  liquor  prepared  frpm 
malt  and  hops,  and  rendered  vinous  by  fermentation.  A 
kind  of /*<■>■  appears  to  have  been  made  by  the  ancient  Ger- 
mans and  Egyptians. 

BEESTINGS,*.    See  Biestings. 

BEET,  s.  [beta,  Lat.]^the  name  of  a  X>}^\\X,  of  which  there 
are  several  species.  It  is  boiled  like  parsnips,'  and  often 
makes  one  of  the  ingredients  of  a  soup  or  salhid. 

BEETLE,  s.  [bi/tel.  Sax.]  an  insect  that  flies  about  in  sum- 
mer-evenings, having  four  wings,  the  two  outward  being  oidy 
sl'Miths  for  the  others ;  they  are  black,  and  abound  in  damp 
places,  such  as  vaults  under  ground.  Also  a  great  sledge, 
used  to  beat  down  piles,  stakes,  wedges,  &c.  A  wooden 
mallet  made  use  of  in  beating  hemp. 

To  BEETLE,  v.  n.  to  jut  out ;  to  hang  over. 

BEETLEIiEADED, «.  having  a  dull,  stupid,  or  unthink 
ing  head. 

BEEVES,  s.  [the  plural  of  Aee/]  oxen,  cattle,  bullocks. . 

To  BEFA'LL,  {hefaull)  V.  n.  to  happen.  This  word  is^nost 
commonly  taken  in  a  bad  sense. 

To  BEFIT,  V.  a.  to  suit;  to  tally  with. 

To  BEFOOL,  V.  a.  to  delude ;  likewise  to  deride,  ana 
treat  a  person  as  a  fool. 

BEFO'IIE,  nr«;).  [biforan,Sax.]  further  OBward  in  plafe  ; 
in  the  front  of,  not  behind;  in  the  presence  of ;  in  sight  of; 
under  the  cognizance  of;  in  the  power  of ;  prececdmg  in 
time ;  in  preference  to ;  prior  to  ;  superior  to. 

BEFO'RE,  arf.  earlier  in  time;  in  time  past;  previously 
to  ;  to  this  time,  hitherto. 

BEFO'REHAND,  ad.  in  a  state  of  p.ar-ticipation,  or  pre- 
occupation ;  previously,  by  way  of  r.rejiaratioii,  in  a  state  of 
accuuiulatioH;  or  so  as  that  more  kas  been  received  than  ex- 
pended. 

BEFO'RETIME.flrf.  formerly. 

To  BEFO'RTUXE,e.  «.  to  betide. 

To  BEFOUL,  V. a.  to  daub,  smear,  or  dirt. 

To  BEFRIE'ND,  v.  a.  to  do  a  kindness  to  a  person  ;  to 
confers  favour. 

To  BEG,  V.  n.  {lege;eren,  Teut.]  to  pray,  intrcat,  petition, 
or  crave  charitv,  fevour,  or  assistance. 

To  BEGE'T,  V.  a.  preter.  /  begot,  or  be^at,  I  have  begotten  ; 
[4cg-e«n;j,  Sax.]  to  generate,  or  bring  forth.    To  produce  as 
eficcts  or  acciilents. 
■BEGE'TT'ER,  s.  he  that  generates,  or  getsachUd. 

BE'GG.A  R,  s.  one  who  Hves  upon  alms ;  one  who  assumes 
what  he  docs  not  prove ;  as,  to  beg  the  question. 

To  BEGGAR,  t'.  a.  to  reduce  a  person  from  plenty  to 
want . 

BE'GGARLINESS,  J.  a  qualify  which  would  permit  a 
Xterson  to  submit  to  any  meanness- for  the  wke  of  a  sub- 
sistence. 
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taiyiferf UtoTter.                _  BHaK^Aaswea^.tkeSapMae A^;  aiaite&a^p.&c. 

akick  Mv  tkiaE  *"*  *:  *>«  BETBA.  a  ptnrtoce  af  FMtaziL  b«c»it«]  <m  ike  W.  by 

.  Ike  Ati—k  ;  aa Ike  X.  br  T^  !<:>  Mcatw,  and  Eare Daoro 

raBCGfBn.«.«.vntav.  /  ii^vt.  art^^Arf.-  I  Ime  eMiBka:  «■  tke E.  b^  I^eaa.  '^-  "     '    "  ^-TKSMlm: 

"    '     "        '  ~                                      '    ~      t*  airf «a  Ike Sw by  Piiili^am  £-«                               <:^  k 


lajMJjt;  tototoaet*.  HdirifcdatoCjmtoctMaik  (^ —  ^ — ^     imsa**- 


BirGLXBBEa«.JTiriL.]lkeckKr«aTCiMr  ^apM-    vaeebacatfrL 

;&eTadk.    Haii  Jii  uliiabiAaaafdaee    way  :  it  is  «^  «atac4,  aad  fcitie.  it  kast  ia 
ee^HHi^  ar  atoaii^  tiiaaeiantk    fiarts:   bat  Ike  aeaale  aic      ~  ~ 

UBGOSE^  iiaijiii  «aa»ai:  ka^ar-  1?KLA'B0«K.  a.  a.  to  beat  a  pcnaa  srmeir.    A  law 

~  ~      ~    Ljtockea^iapaaeapa^    aaivaka-cMoaia. 

Ta  BELAtX.  «■  >■  a  aancMtia^  to  aM^  a  rope,  br  kj. 

libeaortkafFiMce.wka       BELATED;*. 
•TtfesaaakM^    wUckaa  ~ 
;aaaMkKariarffe;kc»aeeaike  a^kbrMilke    part. 

TaBELAT.T.«.toBea    il     I;  artofiea«atSv. 
ilF.M.wmmm  adt:  pai^.    Taipcakaaapo-       Ta  BELAT.  a.  a.  [kljgu^    BelE-]  ■■  aat^Uii%  to 


Ta  BELCH,  a. a.  Qi  Ti  ,  Sax.]  to  bnak  wiad  apwards. 

BELCa  JL  tbe  act  oflMC^Lii^  aiai  apiw4*. 
:'s  Mlf:  eliw       BEIDAM.  «.  [<dfc  Jat;  Fr.fa  Mia  ^vtm  ia  lirtiiiM  to 
eafifeTV    MaU«aa«a. 
aackaatote       TaBELEAGUEB,fca.piinj.m..Beig.]tobiacka^ag 

laEaMe.       Bd!rAGUEB£B.«.aMikatbe»e«napiace. 
1.  laCkaa.        BEUJiSITES. <l  ffinMa  ii<iMw.  aa  amnr.Gr.J  amllT 
'  ~     '  ~   '  a  tkawier-balt.  anwa^eai.  m  famJluMU    TVfr 

.  toe^ackaiala«lk:af  «fbcat  r  iImk  aad 

'  to  be  Ike  wkak;  alkns  Ike    kane apacalkraadi  wkea auaped.    TbcraicfaaadiaaU 

tke  filhi  III  Ikaagkl  it  to  be  Ike    aatsaTMnCi^  iabedi  of  ckatt,  day.  navel. 

latkeBektev^eaiee.*    aaeaakaafirts. 

BELFAST,  a  lace  ton  ^  seaport,  af  i 

Halaaii.  iaiki  iiialj  rflaiia.  ialT  tii.  sealed  <aCar- 

Ae  aaae  oftao    lidifcua  Hay,  atlto.  aaatb  rfLagM  tiaw.  wiA  a  fftmtr 


rei.badi  iuiIlJ  eaafab    facidse aacr  it.  afSl aakea.  «kick. 


tke  pccaeat    atcKkcai.is3S«I  fectkaa.    A  aawigi 

^S>(eack.«aa 


J  &e  kaibaar  vilk  Lo^ek  Xcack. 
Hi.Sai.]tibepaaiiJii.iaaaaaJsrf   la  H»l.  tkk  to^aa  i  iitoiiai  il  3107  fcoasea, 

He»e«»e  taaay  mblf  aaaTii  lain  af 


ND._ppt.[ivaiai  iMki^S8X.latapcsaa^sback:    brie,  aaadatk,aad  fata,  wilkaiken  of  elasa.saBr.cartbea 
*  ..        -  >fupwriMeaw.*c.     It  b  9  ades  St  W.  of 

,  at  a  &aax  froa  tba  wbick    Caiiitkfagas.Mad»froaDabiaa. 


sdcpartaret    aaae.  aui^c  eapiMtofucawin08K.ftc« 


.     .  Ja>ilkfte<«iki<aR.    'U  Imns        BELFORn.  a  i 

DM-    Caed  naapaaiinli.  it  MpBes  taatadaai  tkeri^ofaUB.«aieaftoa  ike  Lcaa;  l4N.af 

r.  ar  lea  aottb.    OaeJ  adirrbiaBr.  it  aa-  fttoaiit.  il  111  fiiM  I  laiaa     Ifaafcct  oaTbeadar. 

yet  JJitiMHud  ar  puctiad  by  tke  T  BCLFBT.  s.  [pesfaaa  Baa  i^«<  Fr.1  ikM  part  of  ike 

aaa.  atacplc  wkerca  toe  beta  are  ba^cd.  partiealatfy  tkat  tiaa- 

BgmyiVHAXPt  mi.  ipiir i  toptUMi  akii  iae  fceyawi  kcrwotktovlMkdkeyaae  fiiatned. 

hcariaeaae.aaidadekl.  BEIjGRAI^  a  Inge,  aad  fccaaeriy  a  rtaaag  otr.  nf 

TaBCHOLO.  r.  a.  pact. /UUI;  /  faalaW^OTic-  T^afcer  ia  Eaaape.  tke  reodeace  af  a  aaame.  and  duet 

■Mm;  [liiia<hi.^a*.ltolafcea¥iearafape«aoa;  to  baae  ptaee  of  Seraia.   It  iaacatadaaalowka.  wkick  mchea  to 

lKideaafaUeati«a.orkMka«  Ike  Daaabe.  a  ftlie  aboae  its  faaiaeace  aitk  the  Save.    It 

to9.  We  mt_  alalMn  strftcs  is  itii  a  phVr  af^caaMdeaahle  Inde,  liriag  rneitcd  to  bgr 


■K^aribtaaeaaaayit.  abietotmtr.ia  ITSi^    6 a ••  ailes  &  W.  of  Teacarcar. 

BEHOlP.aa  ial  i>«ika  wtth  tibe  aaae  font  aiik  fc.  «»  &  E.  ofVieaa.  id«WM.  W.of  Cteataaiiaapfe. 

BEaOLDI?<.p^t.iiiilliia;lyaeMderMaki^  BELTAL,  <l  [fiaa  Ae  Hefcnw]  dw  de»i.     A  mm  ^ 

<aatoapgtaa.  BiKwl,  is  a  wacfced  aaa,  aha  ail  endafe  aacnartiaiat. 

.i^aaeakacastkscyesapaaaaabjeet.  BEUEF,  a.ciaJa,  iiiaiaiiia,  ipiaiwi  ;  6il>^  ar  iia 
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T'»  BE.MO'NSTEIR,  v.  a.  to  make  a  thing  hideous,  horn- 
bl»',  "r  moustiuus. 

iUy.MSTF.R,  or  Bhmi.nster.    See  Beaminster. 

BEAlU'SED,n.  given  to  rhyming  or  poetrv.  A  term 'of 
ridiiulo. 

BENARES,  a  rich,  populous  city  in  Ilimlostan,  subject 
to  tlic  ikitish,an(l  celebrated  as  the  anciont  citv  of  Braniini- 
t-al  learriingf.  It  is  425  miles  S£.  of  Delhi  aiitl  306  NW.  of 
Calcutta.     Lat.  25.  20.  N.  Ion.  S3.  10.  E. 

BFXCIl,  s.  [dene,  Sax.  banc,  Vt.\  a  Scat  made  of  a  long 
bo;ird,  distin'jiiisiied  fiom  a  utool  by  its  length.  Used  for 
tlK"  pi  isou  or  liberties  of  the  King's  Bcmh,  which  see.  The 
seat  whereon  judges  sit.  Figuralivelv,  tlie  persons  sitting 
in  the  trial  or  causes.  Frec-lienck  signiHes  tliat  estate  in 
copyhold  lands,  v.liich  the  wife,  being  espoused  a  virgin, 
has,  after  the  decease  of  her  husband,  for  her  dower,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  the  manor.  It  is  the  custom  of 
the  niaiiors  of  East  and  West  Emburn,  Chadleworth  in  the 
county  of  Berks,  Tor  in  Devonshire,  and  other  places  of  the 
west,  that,  if  a  customary  tenant  die,  the  widow  shall  have 
her  Frte-bench  in  all  his  copyhold  land,  fium  sola  et  crista 
feurii ;  but  if  she  commit  incon  in  ency,  she  forfeits  her  es- 
tate; yet,  if  she  will  come  into  the  court,  riding'  backwards 
on  a  black  ram,  with  his  tail  in  her  hand,  and  say  the  words 
following,  the  steward  is  bound,  by  the  custom,  to  re-admit 
her  to  her  Free-beneh.  ^ 

Here  I  am^ 

Riding  npun  a  black  rant. 
Like  a  whore  as  I  am  , 
And  for  mtj  Crincuni  Crancuni, 
Huve  lust  my  Bincum  Banciim ; 
And,  for  my'ruil's  game. 
Have  dune  this  worfiUy  shame  : 
Therefore,  1  pray  you,  Mr.  Steward, 
Let  me  have  my  land  again. 

To  BENCH,  V.  a.  to  furnish  with,  erect,  or  make  benches 
in  any  place  ;  to  place,  seat,  or  prefer  a  person  to  a  scat  or 
"bcncn.  ^ 

BENCHERS,  ».  inlaw,  the  senior  barristers  of  an  inn  of 
court,  intrusted  with  the  government  and  direction  of  it, 
tiut  of  which  is  aniuially  chosen  a  stew  art}- 

BENCOO'LEN,  a  fort  and  town  of  Asia,  on  the  S.  W. 
/■oast  of  the  island  of  Sumatra,  belonging  to  the  English. 
The  chief  trade  is  in  pepper,  of  which  there  is  a  large 
*iuautity.  Lat.  3"  49'  9'  S.  Ion.  from  Greenwich  102*^  2' 
25^'  E. 

To  BEND,  »'.  n.  [pret.  and|part.  bended  or  bent ;  bendan, 
Sax.]  applied  to  shooting  with  a  bow,  to  stretih  ;  to  force 
from  a  straight  line  to  a  curve,  or  crooked  one  ;  the  point  or 
object  to  which  a  motibn  is  directed.  Figuratively,  to  ap- 
ply the  mind  to  the  consideration  of  any  object ;  to  be  dis- 
posed to ;  to  make  submissive.  To  bend  the  brow,  to  knit 
the  brow.  Neuterly,  to  hang  or  jut  over ;  to  be  strongly  in- 
cliued  to,  or  resolved  on  ;  to  bow  the  body,  or  the  knee,  in 
token  of  submission  or  respect. 

BEND,  s.  the  part  of  a  line,  &c.  which  is  not  straight, 
and  forms  an  angle.  In  heraldry,  be7id  is  one  of  the  nine 
honourable  ordinaries,  containing  a  third  part  of  the  field 
whtn  charged,  land  a  fifth  when  plain.  It  is  sometimes, 
like  other  ordinaries,  indented,  ingrained,  etc.  and  is  either 
dexter  or  sinister.  Bend  Dexter  is  formed  by  two  lines 
<lrawa  from  the  upper  part  of  the  shield,  on  the  right,  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  left,  diagonally.  It  is  supposed  to  repre- 
sent a  shoulder-belt,  or  a  scarf.  Bend  Sinister,  is  that  which 
comes  from  the  left  side  of  the  shield  to  the  right.  In  Bend, 
is  when  any  things  borne  in  arms,  are  placed  obliquely 
from  lh^<.u^ei  corner  to  the  opposite  lower,  as  the  bend 
lies 

BENDaBLE,  «.  that  may  be  forced  from  a  straight  to  a 
crooked  line  ;  that  may  be  bent. 

BE'NDER,  s.  one  wno  bends  any  thing  ;  an  instrutnent 
by  which  any  thing  may  be  forced  from  a  straight  to  a 
crooked  line. 

BiE'NDLETS,  "*.  llandeUt,  Ft.]  in  heraldry,   marks  or 
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distinctions  m  a  shield,  of  the  sanie  length,  and  but  hall  tlie 
breadth  ofa  bend. 

BENDS,  s.  in  a  ship,  are  the  wales,  or  the  oulmost  tim- 
bers of  a  ship's  side,  en  which  men  set  their  feet  in 
climbing  up. 

BENDY,  *.  in  heraldry,  is  the  fi';ld  divided  into  fou-, 
six,  or  more  parts,  diagonally,  and  vai-yhig  hi  metal  and 
folour. 

BENE' APED,  0.  [be  and  ntap,  from  neafte,  Sax.]  a  sca- 
terni,  implyiii"  that  a  ship  has  not  depth  of  waterenough  Igi. 
set  her  anoat,  bring  lier  over  a  bar,  or  out  of  a  dock. 

BENEATH,  prep,  [beneolk.  Sax.  beaeden,  Bolg.]  applied 
to  situation,  not  so  hi'-h  as,  or  under,  something  else.  In 
botany,  applied  to  a  blossom  when  it  includes  the  seedbud, 
and  is  attached  to  tlie  part  iniiuediately-b«lQw  it ;  as  in  the 
saje,  borrage,  convolvulus,  polyanthus,  &e.  applied  also  to 
the  seedbufi  when  the  blossom  fs  above  it,  and  therefore  not 
connected  therewith,  as  in  the  honeysuckle,  curraat,  haw- 
lliorn,  i<tc.  Joined  with  sialc,  it  implies  the  t)resf.ure  of 
somethuig  heavy  on  a  person.  Applied  to  rank  or  dignity, 
inferior  to.  Applied  to  actions,  not  becoming,  uuwivihy 
of  a  person.  Adverbially,  in  a  lower  place ,  below,  as 
opposed  to  heaven. 

BENEDICTINES,  s.  an  order  of  monks,  who  profess  to 
follow  the  rules  of  St.  Benedict.  They  wear  a  loose  black 
gown,  with  large  wide  sleeves,  and  a  capuche  or  cowl  oo' 
their  heads,  ending  in  a  point  behind.  In  the  canon  law, 
they  are  styjcd  Black-friars,  from  the  colour  of  their  habit. 
The  rules  of  St.  Benedict,  as  observed  by  tlie  En^lisl.  monks 
before  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  were  these :  They 
were  obliged  to  perform  their  devotions  seven  times  in  24 
hours  ;  the  whole  circle  of  w  Inch  devotions  had  a  respect  to 
the  passion  and  death  of  Christ;  they  were  obliged  always 
to  go  two  and  two  together;  every  day  in  Lent  they  were 
obliged  to  fast  tHI  six  in  the  cvening,"and  abated  of  their 
usual  time  of  sleeping  and  eating  ;  but  ^^ere  not  allowed  to 
practise  any  voluntary  austerity  without  leave  of  their  supe- 
rior ;  they  never  conversed  in  their  refectory  at  meals,  but 
were  obliged  to  attend  to  the  reading  of  the  scriptures. 
They  all  slept  in  the  same  dormitory,  but  not  two  in  a  bed  ; 
they  lay  in  their  clothes;  for  small  faults  they  were  shut 
from  meals  ;  for  greater,  they  w  ere  debarretf  of  religious 
commerce,  and  excluded  from  the  cliapel;  and  as  to  incor- 
rigible offenders,  they  were  excluded  from  the  monasteries. 
E^ery  monk  hacl  two  coats,  two  cowls,  a  knife,  a  needle,  ■ 
and  a  handkerchief;  luid  the  furniture  of  their  bed  was  a 
mat,  a  blanket,  a  rug,  and  a  pilhm'. 

BENEDICTION,  or  BLESSING,  s.  [henedictio,  Lat.] 
amon;^  the  Hebrews,  signifies  the  present  usually  sent  from 
one  friend  to  another ;  as  also  the  olessing  conleri  ed  by  the 
patriarclts,  on  their  death-Tjeds,  on  their  children.  It  was 
also  one  of  those  early  instances  of  Innourand  respect  paid 
to  bishops  in  the  primitive  church.  The  custom  of  bowing 
the  head  to  them,  and  receivinof  their  blessings,  bi^came 
universal.  In  the  western  churclies  there  was  anciently  a 
kind  of  Benediction  which  followed  the  Lord's  prayer  ;  and 
after  the  communion,  the  people  were  dismissed  with  a 
Benediction. 

BENEFA'CTION,  s.  [benefactio,  Lat.]  a  good  and  bene- 
volent action ;  generally  applied  to  charitable  gifts  for  the 
relief  ofiiersons  in  distress. 

BENEFACTOR,  s.  a  man  who  confers  a  benefit  or 'docs 
an  act  of  kindness  to  a  person  in  want. 

BENEFACTRESS,  s.  a  woman  or  female,  who  con- 
tributes to  the  relief  of  the  indigent  by  some  charitable 
gift. 

BE'NEFICE,  s.  [beneficium,  Lat.]  a  word  borrowed  froia 
the  Romans,  who  used  to  distribute  tlie  lands  conquered  on 
the  frontiers  to  their  soldiers  ;  they  were  called  benejiciarii, 
and  the  lands  themselves  bcneficia,  which  were  at  first  giveu 
for  life  only,  but  afterwards  were  made  hereditary.  Hence 
benefice,  in  Oie  church,  jsiguifies  either  a  church  emiowed 
witli  a  reward  or  salary  for  the  performause  of  divine  ser- 
vice, or  the  salary  itself  given  on  that  account.    All  churclk 
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Srrfermentl,  except  I>ishoi»ric8,  afe  called  Bniejicts ;  ano  all 
\eneficet  are  stifled  by  tlie  canonists  sometimes  Dignitiet ; 
but  BOW  Digmty  is  usually  amilied  tb  bishoprics,  deaneries, 
drchdcacnnries,  aivd  prebendaries ;  ami  Benefice  to  parson- 
ages, vicarages,  rectories,  and  donatives.  A  benefice  in 
ctmmendam,  is  that  which  is  given  to  a  person -on  a  vacancy 
f&r  a  certaiu  tirae,  or  till  it  is  provided  lor. 

BE'NEFICKD,  n.  possessed  of  a  church  livinpr. 

BENEFICENCE,  «.  \beneficenHa,  Lat.]  a  disinterested 
inclination  to  do  a  goon  action,  or^to  promote  another's 
welfare. 

BENE'FICENT,  ;)«»•/.  [ieHe/£d«,  Lat.]  performing  acts  of 
kindness  and  assistance  without  any  views  of  interest. 

BENEFI'CIAL,  u.  [from  beneficium,  Lat.]  that  assists, 
relieves,  or  is  of  service  to. 

BEN  EFI'CI ALLY,  ad.  in  such  a  manner  as  to  relieve, 
assist,  or  be  of  service  to  a  person. 

BENEFI'CIARY,  a.  that  holds  any  dignity  as  dependent 
on,  and  tributarjr  to,  another.  Used  substantively,  it  ini- 
l>lies  one  who  is  in  possession  of  a  church  living  or  bene- 
fice. 

BE'NEFIT,  s.  [beneficium,  Lat.]  that  which  turns  to  the 
profit  of  another ;  an  act  of  kindness  or  love  done,  to  help 
or  assist  another.  Anion?;  players,  the  whole  takings  of  the 
theatre,  which  are  applied  to  their  own  use.  In  law,  benefit 
of  clergy,  was  an  ancient  liberty  of  the  church  ;  whereby 
any  priest  might  on  his  petition,-  even  in  case  of  murder  be 
delivered  to  his  ordinary,  in  order  to  purge  himself.  It  is 
at  present  confined  to  signify  a  person's  being  burned  in 
the  hand,  whipped,  or  transported,  instead  of  suffering  ca- 
pitallv  for  the  offence. 

To^E'NEFIT,  V.  a.  to  do  something  to  or  for  another, 
whereby  he  may  receive  advantage  or  improvement ;  to 
promote,  increase,  or  render  better.  Used  neuterly,  to  im- 
prove.   Applied  to  the  mind,  to  reap  advantage  from. 

BENEVE'NTO,  anciently  Benevkntum,  a  large  and 
rich  citv  of  Naples,  capital  of  the  Princi'patro  Ultra.  It  was 
foriiierfy  subject  to  the  pope,  but  has  since  been  created  a 
principality  by  Napolean.  It  is  seated  on  a  fertile  valley, 
near  the  confluence  of  the  Saboro  and  Caloro,  30  miles  NE. 
of  Naples. 

BENEVOLENCE,  *.  [benevohntia,  Lat.]  a  disposition  to 
do  good;  kindness  ;  the  good  done;  the  charity  given. 
According  to  the  ancient  statutes  of  this  realm,  it  imports  a 
voluntary  gratuity  given  by  the  subjects  to  the  king.  Sy- 
NON.  Of^the  two  words  beneficence  and  benevolence,  one  is 
the  intention,  the  other  the  act ;  benevolence  being  the  de- 
sire of  doing  good  ;  beneficence,  actual  goodness. 

BENE'VOLENT,  part,  [benevolens,  Lat.]  inclined  to  do 
good  from  an  affectionate  regard  to  a  person. 

BENGAL,  a  country  of  India,  in  the  E.  part  of  Hin- 
doostau,  extending  from  E.  to  W.  upwards  of  400  miles, 
and  from  N.  to  S.  above  300.  It  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by 
Orissa  and  Bahar ;  on  the  N.  by  Napaul  and  Bootan  ;  oil 
the  E.  by  Assam  and  Meckley  ;  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Bay  of 
Bengal.  The  country  consists  of  one  vast  plain,  which,  in 
common  vvith  other  parts  of  Hindoostan,  annually  renders 
two,  and  in  some  parts  even  three  crops.  Its  principal 
products  are  sugar,  silk,  cotton,  fruit,  pepper,  opium,  rice, 
saltpetre,  lac,  and  civet.  It  is  aiinually  overflowed  by  the 
Ganges,  as  Egypt  is  by  the  Nile.  Bengal  has  been  subject 
to  the  English  East  India  company  since  the  year  1760. 
Calcutta  is  tlie  capital. 

BENGA'L,  s.  [from  Boigal  in  the  East  Indies]  a  sort  of 
thin  light  s.tufF,  made  of  silk  and  hair,  for  women's  ap- 
parel. 

BENGUE'LA,  a  kingdom  on  the  W.  coast  of  Africa, 
oounded  on  the  W.  by  the  ocean ;  on  the  N.  by  Angola ;  on 
the  E-.  and  SK.  by  parts  unknown  ;  and  on  the  S.  by  Ma- 
taman,  or  Matapan.  The  men  wear  skins  about  their  waists  ; 
the  women  akind  of  cloth  made  of  the  bark  of  a  tree.  At 
Beuguela,  the  capital  on  the  bay  or  river  Beiiguela,  the  Por- 
tuguese have  a  settlement ;  their  houses  are  shaded  with 
orange,  lemon,  banana,  an«l  otlier  trees.    The  productions 


are  manioc,  palms,  dates,  vines,  cassia,  and  tamarinds ;  aud 
from  the  humidity  of  the  soil,  thev  have  two  fruit  seasons  itf 
the  year.     Lat.  from  13  to  15.  S.  fbn.  from  13  te  20.  E. 

To  BENI'GHT,  v.  a.  to  be  overtaken  by  darkness  in  a 
journey ;  to  be  without  light ;  to  wander  in  the  dark. 
Applied  literally  to  the  eyes,  and  figuratively  to  the 
mind. 

BENI'ON,  (benin)  a.  |  benignns,  Lat.]  having  a  disposi- 
tion that  inclines  a  person  to  do  a  good  action  to  ano- 
tlier;  kind,  generous,  or  liberal.  In  medicine,  whole- 
some, gentle. 

BFjNrGNITY,  (the  g  is  retained  in  the  pronunciation  of 
this  word,  though  dropped  in  the  former)  t.  [binignite,  Fr. 
bcHtgnitas,  Lat.]  a  disposition  of  mind  inclining  one  persoo 
to  be  kind  to  another. 

BF^NI'GNLY,  (ben'mly)  ad.  in  such  a  manner  as  to  shew 
kindness  and  condescension. 

BENI'GNN  ESS,  [{benmness)  s.  that  which  inclines  a  per- 
son, or  fits  a  thing,  to  do  good  to  another. 

BE'NIN,  a  kingdom  of  Africa,  extending  from  1.  0.  S. 
lat.  to  9.  0.  N.  lat.  and  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Daliomy  and 
the  ocean ;  on  the  N.  by  Da  homy  and  Biafara ;  on  tht:  ii, 
by  parts  unknown;  and  on  the'S.  by  Loango.  The  coun- 
try exhibits  many  beautiful  landscapes ;  but  the  air  in  soiae 
places  is  pestilential,  on  account  of  the  gross  vapours  ex- 
tialed  from  the  marshes  by  the  heat  of  the  sun.  The  natives 
are  skilful  in  making  various  sorts  of  dyes,  and  in  manufac- 
turing cottons,  or  calicoes,  which  they  wear,  and  also  ex- 
port. Tiie  king  is  absolute,  and  has  a  great  number  of 
petty  princes  under  him ;  and  polygamy  is  allowed  among 
them.  Benin,  the  capital,  seated  on  the  river  Benin  or  For- 
mosa, is  a  spacious  city  ;  the  houses  are  large  and  handsome, 
with  clay  walls,  and  covered  with  reed,  straw,  or  leaves ; 
the  shops  are  stocked  with  European  merchandise,  as  well 
as  with  the  commodities  of  the  country;  and  the  streots  are 
kept  clean  by  the  women.    Lat.  7.  .50.  N.  Ion.  5. 4.  E. 

BETiJISON,  *.  [from  benir,  Fr.]  a  blessing,  applied  t» 
the  benediction  of^a  parent. 

BE'NNET,  s.  an  herb  ;  the  same  with  avens. 

BE'NNEVIS,  a  mountain  of  Inverness,  rising  4300  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Its  summit  affords  one  of  the 
most  extensive  and  beautiful  prospects  in  Scotland. 

BENT,  s.  that  which  forms  an  angle,  or  crookedness  in 
opposition  to  straig/itness  ;  the  declivity  or  slope  of  a  hill. 
Utmost  power;  application  of  the  mind  ;  disposition  or  in- 
clination towards  somethinij ;  determination  ;  fixed  pur- 
pose ;  turn  of  the  temper  or  disposition,;  tendency  ;  flexion. 
In  botany,  a  kind  of  grass. 

To  BENU'MB,  v.  a.  [benumeH,  Sax.]  to  take  away  or  de- 
stroy the  sense  of  feeling,  applied  to  the  efl'ect  of  cold  upon 
the  extreme  parts  of  the  body  ;  or  the  approach  of  deatli, 
and  stupefving  violence  of  any  disorder. 

BENZO'A'TES,  in  chemistry,  salts  formed  by  the  cooi- 
bination  of  any  base  with  the  bazoic  acid. 

BENZO'IC,  in  chemistry,  belonging  to  benzoin. 

BENZO'IN,  (vulgarly  called  Benjamin)  s.  a  di-v  and  solid 
resin,  brought  from  the  East  Indies.  It  should  be  chosen 
fresh,  is  of  a  quick  pungent  smell,  easily  broken,  and  full  of 
the  white  almond-like  granules.  It  is  a  powerful  expecto- 
rant, and  is  given  with  success  in  disorders  of  the  lungs  and 
inveterate  coughs.  The  leaves  of  the  tree,  from  which  it  is 
procured  by  incision,  resemble  those  of  the  lemon-tree. 

To  BEPA'INT,  V.  «.  to  cover  with  artificial  colours;  Fi- 
guratively,  to  change  the  colour  of  the  complexion. 

To  BEQUE'ATH,  v.  a.  to  leave  a  person  any  thing  by 
will. 

BEQUE'ATHMENT,  J.  the  leaving  someriiing,  or  the 
thingleft by  will.     Seldom  used. 

P>EQUE'ST,  s.  something  left  by  will ;  a  legacy. 

To  BERA"rTLE,  «. «.  to  make  a  uoisc  at,  including  tbc 
idea  of  contempt ;  to  scold. 

To  BEREAVE,  r.  «.  [pret.  bereaved,  or  bereft  ;  bere»fian, 
Sax.]  to  take  aw;iy  by  force,  including  a  want  of  pity  ;  to 
spoil ;  to  rob ;  to  strip  a  peisouof  his  propeiiv. 
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BERE'AVEMENT,  s.  the  act  of  taking  away,  or  leaving  a 
person  destitute  ofany  thin^. 

BERE-llE(iIS,  a  town  of  Dorsetshire,  with  a  market  o« 
Wednesday.  It  is  a  small  place,  12  miles  N.  E.  of  Dor- 
chester, and  113  S.  W.  of  London. 

BE'RGAMO,  s.  [Fr.]  a  coarse  tapestn,',  manufactured 
with  several  sorts  of  spun  thread,  or  of  flocks  of  wool,  silk, 
«r  cotton,  ox,  cow,  or  goat's  hair. 

BERGAMOT,  *.  Ibrrsamotte,  Fr.]  in  gardening,  a  fine 
juicy  pear,  of  a  globular  form,  and  a  coat  of  an  olive  colour, 
mixed  with  brown.  An  essence  or  perfume,  drawn  from 
the  fruit  of  a  lemon-tree,  ingrafted  with  the  stock  of  a  ber- 
ganiot  pear-tree.  Likewise  a  kind  of  snufl',  of  a  large  grain, 
said  to  be  only  pure  tobacco,  with  some  of  this  essence 
rubbed  into  it. 

BE'RGEN,  a  handsome  and  ancient  sea-port  of  Norway, 
capital  of  theprovince  of  Bergenhus,  containing  about  20,000 
inhabitanfs.  The  harbour  is  excellent,  and  well  fortified. 
Their  exports  are  skins,  timber,  tallow,  tish,  &c. ;  but  thei* 
wheat  is  Drought  from  other  places.  It  is  200  miles  N.  W. 
of  Gottenburg,  and  350  N.  by  W.  of  Copenhagen.  Lat.  (10. 
11.  N.  Ion.  5.  5.  45.  E. 

BER'G EN-OP-ZOOM,  a  very  strong  town  of  Dutch  Bra- 
Bant,  15  miles  N.  of  Antwerp,  and  22  S.  W.  of  Breda. 

BERG-GRUEN,  i.  tlie  name  of  an  earth  used  in  painting, 
and  sometimes  called  green-ochre. 

To  BERHY'ME,  v.  a.  to  make  a  person'or  thing  the  sub- 
ject of  a  poem  ;  used  bv  way  of  contempt. 

BERKELEY.    SeeBARKLEY. 

BERKH  A'MSTEAD,  a  town  of  Hertfordshire,  with  a  mar- 
ket on  Saturday,  chiefly  for  malt.  It  had  formerly  a  strong 
castle  built  by  the  Normans,  and  has  now  a  good  free-school, 
founded  by  John  Incent,  dean  of  St.  Paul's.  It  is  11  miles 
W.  of  St  Alban's,  and  26  N.  W.  of  London. 

BEHKSHIRE,  an  English  comity,  37  miles  in  length,  and 
25  in  breadth ;  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Oxfordshire,  and 
Buckinghamshire ;  on  the  W.  by  Wiltshire ;  on  the  S.  by 
Hampshire  and  Surry ;  and  on  the  E.  bv  Middlesex  and 
part  of  Buckinghamshire.  It  contains  20  hundreds,  12  mar- 
ket towns,  140  {Jarishes,  and  about  115,000  inhabitants.  The 
principal  town  is  Reading.  In  general,  it  is  a  fruitful  coun- 
try, and  particularly  in  the  vale  of  White-horse  ;  it  has  the 
title  of  an  earldom.  Its  principal  commodity  is  broad  or 
woollen  cloth  ;  and  its  chief  rivers  are  the  Isis,  which  is  af- 
terwards called  the  Thames,  and  the  Kennet. 

BE'RLIN,  a  large,  strong,  and  handsome  city  of  Germany, 
«nd  capital  of  the  electorate  ©f  Brandenburg,  where  the 
king  or  Prussia  resides.  The  palace  is  magnificent,  and 
there  is  a  fine  library,  a  rich  cabinet  of  curiosities  and  medals, 
an  academy  of  sciences,  and  an  observatory,  besides  a  superb 
«rsenal.  Its  trade  &  buildings  have  lately  been  much  im- 
proved, and  there  is  a  canal  cut  from  the  river  Spree  to  the 
Oder  on  the  E.  and  another  from  thence  to  die  Elbe  on  the 
W.  It  has  a  communication  by  water  both  with  the  Baltic 
Sea  and  German  Ocean  ;  seated  on  the  river  Spree,  300 
miles  N.  by  W.  of  Vienna.  Lon.  13,  28.  E.  lat.  52.  31^  N. 
Berlin  is  applied  to  a  carriage  of  the  chariot  kind,  very  con- 
venient for  travelling,  being  both  lighter  and  less  apt  to  be 
ovei  turned  than  a  cnariot. 

BERME,  *.  [Fr.]  in  fortification,  a  space  of  ground  three, 
four,  or  five  feet  wide,  left  without,  between  the  foot  of  the 
rampart  and  the  side  of  the  moat,  to  prevent  the  earth  from 
falling  down  into  the  raoat ;  sometimes  palisadoed. 

BERMUDA  ISLANDS,  a  cluster  of  very  fine  islands, 
nearly  in  the  form  of  a  shepherd's  crook,  and  surrounded 
with  rocks,  which  render  them  almost  inaccessible  to  stran- 
gers. They  lie  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  about  500  miles  E.  of 
Carolina.  They  are  inhabited  by  the  English,  enjoy  a  pure 
and  temperate  air,  and  have  plenty  of  flesh,  fish,  and  garden 
•tuff.  The  common  emplovnient  of  the  inhabitants  is  in 
building  sloops,  and  the  making  women'!"  nats  well  known 
1(1  England  by  the  name  of  Bermudas  ha^s.  Lon.  of  Ber- 
mudas Isle  is  en.  23.  W.  and  its  lat.  32. 12.  N 

BERN,  the  capital  town  of  the  cant«ii  of  Bern  in'Swib 
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zerland.  Here  is  a  celebrated  school,  and  a  rich  library, 
and  12  companies  of  tradesman,  in  one  of  which  every  in- 
habitant is  obliged  to  be  enrolled  before  he  can  cnjov  any 
oftice.  It  is  a  strong  place,  and  is  seated  in  a  peninsul» 
formed  bv  the  river  Aar,  almost  in  the  middle  of  the  canton. 
Lon.  7.  40.  E;  lat.  40. 0.  N. 

To  BERO'B,  r.  a,  to  steal ;  to  take  away  the  property  of 
a  person.    Seldom  used. 

BE'RRY,  «.  [berie,  Sax.]  a  small  fruit  cdntaining  one  or 
more  seeds  in  a  soft  pulp,  covered  with  a  skin. 

To  BE'RRY,  V.  n.  to  produce  berries.  In  the  North,  it 
signifies  to  strike,  [from  ber,  Isl.]  to  beat  or  thresh. 

BEHVY,  a  sea-port  and  parliament  town  of  Scotland,  in 
the  rountv  of  Merns,  22  miles  S.  W.  of  Aberdeen. 

BE'RWICK,  atownon  the  borders  of  England  and  Scot- 
land, properly  belonging  to  neither,  with  a  market  on  Sa- 
turday. It  is  a  town  and  county  of  itself,  and  is  a  place  of 
great  strength,  as  well  by  art  as  nature,  being  defended  with 
walls,  a  castle,  and  other  fortifications.  It  is  large,  popu- 
lous, and  well  built,  and  has  a  good  trade  in  com  and  sal- 
mon. It  is  seated  on  the  river  Tweed,  over  which  there  is 
a  very  handsome  bridge  of  16  arches ;  sends  two  members 
to  parliament,  and  has  the  title  of  a  duchy.  It  is  340  miles 
distajit  from  London. 

BE'RWICK,  a  shire  in  Scotland,  bounded  by  the  river 
Tweed,  on  the  S. ;  bv  Lothian  on  the  N.  ;  by  the  Germaa 
Ocean  on  the  E. ;  and  by  Tiviotdale  on  the  W.  It  abounds 
with  corn  and  grass,  and  has  in  it  several  seats  of  persons 
of  quality.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Tweed,  the  White- 
adder,  Blackadder,  Eye,  and  Ednel.  The  principal  place  is 
the  town  and  castle  of  Dunse,  the  best  place  for  trade  in  the 
county.  It  sends  two  members  to  parliament,  one  for  the 
burgh  of  Lander,'  &c. 

BE'RWICK  NORTH,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  the  county 
of  Lothian,  seated  on  the  Frith  of  Forth,  Near  this  place 
general  Cope  was  defeated  by  the  rebels  in  1745,  and  ma^_ 
his  escape  to  Berwick  upon  Tweed.  It  is  30  miles  N.  W.  of 
Berwick  upon  Tweed,  and  20  W.  N.  W.  of  Edinburgh. 

BE'RYL,  $.  [berylhts,  Lat.]  a  precious  stone  of  a  bluish 
green,  found  in  the  East  Indies,  and  about  the  gold  mines 
of  Peru. 

BESA'NCON,  a  city  in  the  depart,  of  Doubs,  containing 
8  parishes,  and  about"20,000  inhabitants.  It  was  formerly 
the  capital  of  Franche-Comte,  and  is  situated  on  a  peninsula 
formed  by  the  river  Doubs  52  miles  nearly  E.  of  Dijon,  and 
208S.E.  of  Paris. 

BESA'NT,  or  BEZA'NT,  /.  a  com  of  pure  g;old,  of  an 
uncertain  value,  struck  at  Byzantium,  in  the  time  of  the 
C-hristian  emperors ;  hence  the  gold  offered  by  the  king  at 
the  altar  is  called  besant.  In  heraldry,  besa7tts  are  represen- 
tations of  round  flat  pieces  of  money  or  bullion,  iutroduccd 
into  coat  armour  by  those  who  were  at  the  holy  war. 

To  BESCREE'N,  v.  a.  to  conceal  or  hide  anv  thing.  Sel- 
dom used. 

To  BESEECH,  v.  a.  prefer.  /  besought ;  /  have  heiotight  ; 
[from  secaii.  Sax.]  to  entreat  with  great  earnestness ;  to  ask 
as  a  favour,  in  an  humble  and  suppliant  manner. 

To  BESEEM,  f.  m.  [bezieinen,  Belg.]  to  suit,  applied  to  a 
means ;  to  become,  or  be  worthy  of,  applied  to  character  or 
dignitv. 

To  Beset,".  "■  preter.  J  heset ;  I  have  beset  ;  [btsittan. 
Sax.]  to  surround,  so  as  not  to  be  able  to  escape  without 
difficulty,  alluding  to  an  enemy's  surrounding  a  body  of  men, 
or  some'  fortified  place.  To  endanger,  to  encompass,  used 
with  the  particle  tritk. 

To  BESHRE'W,  v.  a.  [beschryen,  Teut.]  to  wish  any  thing 
unhappv  or  miserable  to  a  person. 

BESIDE,  or  BESIDES, ;p>/7..  [be  and  side,  Sax.]  by  the 
side,  or  near,  applied  to  situation.  "  To  sit  down  beside 
him."  Bacon.  "  JSesiVfc  him  hung  his  bow."  Par.  Lost.  In 
the  enumeration  or  detail  of  particulars,  something  more, 
over,  and  above.  "  In  man  there  is  a  nature  found  biside 
the  senses."  Davies.  "  Great  numbers  beside  those  whose 
sames  are  in  the  Christian  records."  Addis,    lacoasitteat 
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ivith  ;  not  relating  to  ;  not  di»coveral)le  by.  "  A  method 
hesidt,  and  above  the  discoveries  of  man's  reason."  Soiu/i. 
"  It  is  beside  ray  present  business."  Locke.  Before  a  reci- 
procal pronoun,  as  /timself,  &c.  it  impljes  the  loss  of  reason, 
or  madness.  "Thou  art  ifWrfe  thyself."  ^4c(*.  Used  adver- 
bially, it  implies  an  additional  circumstance,  or  something 
uior«  (ban  what  has  been  mentioned.  "  Besidtis,  you  know 
not."  Di-yii.  The  rest ;  or  that  which  has  not  been  already 
spoken  of,  or  mentioned.  "  Hast  thou  here  any  besides?" 
lien.  xi.x.  13. 

To  BESIE'GE,  ».  a.  to  surround  or  attack  a  place  with 
an  armv,  in  order  to  conquerand  get  master  of  if. 

BESIEGER,  i.  a  person  who  attempts  to  take  a  town  by 
encampinjj  against  it. 

To  BE.SLU  BBER,  v.  a.  to  danb  or  smear  with  any  thing 
that  raises  a  disagreeable  idea. 

To  B^ISME'AR,  ».  a.  to  cover  or  daub  with  any  thing 
■which  alters  the  colour  of  a  thing,  and  raises  the  Idea  of 
something  not  cleanly.  Figuratively,  to  tarnish,  to  deprive 
of  its  lustre,  applied  to  character,  itc. 

To  BESiNI-rKCH,  V.  a.  to  soil,  blacken,  discolour. 

To  BES^IO'KE,  V.  a.  to  soil ;  to  foul,  or  dry  in  smoke. 

To  BE.S^IUT,  V.  a.  [be  and  smitan,  Sax.]  k>  smear  w  ilh  any 
thing  black ;  especially  applied  to  discolour  a  thing  by 
smoke,  soot,  &c. 

_BE'SO,M,  s.  [besm,  hesma.  Sax.]  an  instrument  consisting 
of  a  lonz  handle,  to  which  birch  or  mshes  are  fastened, 
u»«d  bv  housewives  to  sweep  their  floors  from  sand  or  dust. 

To  BESO  RT,  V.  a.  to  suit ;  to  fit. 

BESORT  s.  company ;  attendance  ;  train. 

To  BESOT,  w.  a.  to  stupify  with  gluttony  or  drunken- 
ness. Used  with  the  particle  on,  to  doat,  or  be  extremely  in 
love  with. 

BESOUGHT,  (]/esaut)  part.  pass,  of  Beseech. 

To  BESPATS'GLE,  v.  a.  to  make  a  thing  glitter,  by  means 
of  some  small  shining  object. 

To  BESPATTER,  v,  n.  to  wet,  by  castina;  small  quantities 
of  water.  Figuratively,  to  soil  or  tarnish  tlie  character  of  a 
person. 

To  BESPE'AK,  v.  a.  preter.  /  bespoke,  or  T  bespttke ;  I 
have  bespoken;  \be  and  spahan.  Sax.]  to  give  orders  for  the 
making  of  any  th'ing,  in  order  to  prevent  others  from  buy- 
ing it;  to  engage  beforehand.  To  discover  beforehand,  or 
forebode  ;  to  aicldress  in  discourse ;  to  speak  to  ;  to  declare ; 
to  shew. 

BESPE'AKER,  *.  he  that  gives  orders  for  the  making  of 
anv  thitig  to  an  artificer  or  manufacturer. 

To  BESPE'CKLE  v.  a.  to  mark  with  spots. 

To  BESPI'C  E,  V.  a.  to  season  with  spices,  generally  ap- 
plied to  liquors.  . 

To  BE.SFIT,  V.  a.  to  wet  with  spittle  ;  to  spit  upon. 

BESPO'KE,  irregular  part. from  Bespkak. 

To  BESPOT,  V.  a.  to  mafk  with  spots. 

To  BESPRE'AD,  ».  a.  [he  and  spr<edan,  Sax.]  to  extend  a 
thing  at  full  length  over  another  ;  to  cover  with. 


To  BESPRINKLE,  v. a.  [ieand  springe,  Sax.l  to si?urt,  to 
throw  water  upon  a  thing,  so  as  to  make  it  fall  upon  it  in 
drops. 


To  BESPU'TTER,  v.  a.  to  wet  any  thing,  by  forcing  spit- 
tle in  drops  from  between  the  lips. 

BEST,  a.  the  superlative  degree  ot  good;  the  compara- 
tive better  :  \bet,  betera,  betst,  good  better  best,  Sax.J  ths 
highest  degree  of  good.  .Used  with  the  word  rfu,  the  utmost 
exertion  of  power  Cr  ability.  Taken  adverbially,  the  highest 
degree  of  good !>e%s. 

ToBESTAr5f,  V.  a.  to  mark  with  stains  ;  to  spot. , 

To  BESTE'AD,  v.  a.  to  profit ;  to  accommodate. 

BE'STIAL,  a.    [from  bestia,    Lat.]   that  lias  the  nature 
of  a  beast.      Applied    figuratively  to  one  who  seems  t» , 
have  no  regard  for  reason,  delicacy,  virtue,  shame,  or  hu- 
Dianitv. 

'BESTIA'LITY,  s.  that  f]ua]ity  which  is  contrary  to  the 
right  use  of  reason ;  opposite  to  every  principle  of  humanity. 


BE'STIALLY,  ad.  in  such  a  manner  as  to  resemble  a  beast, 
and  below  ihediguity  of  humanity. 

"BoBESTICK,  v.a.  preter.  /  bestuck,  or  have  beshick  ;  to 
fix  darts,  or  any  pointed  thing  or  mark  upon  a  subject. 

To  BESTI'Rj  «■  «.  to  exert  one's  pov\er  vigorously.  Oe-. 
neraHy  used  with  the  reciprocal  pronouns.  Aim,  her,  him- 
self, &c. 

To  BESTO'VV,  (the  ow  in  the  last  syllable  is  pronounced      > 
like  0  long)  v.  a.  [besteden,   Belg.]  to  give  a  person  a  thing 
which  he  had  no  right  to  demand.    I'o  give  in  marriage, 
used  with  the  preposition  upon,  before  the  receiver.    To 
apply.    To  lay  out  upon.    To  place. 

BESTO  W£R,  s.  he  that  gives  a  thing  ;  he  that  confers  a 
favour. 

To  BESTRE'W,  v.  a.  part,  bestrowed,  or  bestrown ;  to  scat-       , 
ter,  or  sprinkle  over  ;  to  cover  with. 

To  BESTRI'DE,  v.  a.  preter.  I  bestrid,  or  bestrfide  ;  I  hare 
bestridden ;  to  stantl  over  any  thing,  so  as  to  have  it  between 
'our  legs,  or  a  leg  on  each  side  of  it.  As  this  posture  is  that 
of  a  person  on  iiorseback,  it  is  but  figuratively  for  a  persou 
riding. 

To  BESTU'D,  V.  a.  to  adorn  with  shining  dots,  marks,  or 
studs. 

BET,  s.  [from  betan.  Sax.]  the  money  deposited  by  each 
of  the  parties  who  lay  a  wager,  to  be  given  to  him  who  wins. 

To  BET,  V.  a.  to  lay  a  wager. 

To  BETAKE,  v.  a.  preter.  I  betook,  part,  passive  betaken ; 
[bettecau.  Sax.]  to  apply  ;  'to  have  recourse  to,  with  the  reci- 
procal pronoims  kim,  her,  &c.  and  the  particle  to.  To  take 
to,  fly,  or  KO,  applied  to  motion. 

To  BETEE'IVl,  »>.  a.  to  bestow  or  give.  To  produce,  al- 
luding to  the  teeming-time  of  animals. 

To  BETHINK,  v.  n.  preter,  /  bethought;  [be  and  thencan, 
.Sax.]  to  rec;iU  hack  something  past  into  the  mintl  ;  to  recol- 
lect one's  self;  to  suspend  our  thoughts. 

BETHLEHEM,  s.  [the  house  of  bread,  Heb.l  the  name 
of  a  city  in  Jtidea,  famous  for  being  the  birth-place  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesns  Christ.  It  is  now  reduced  to  a 
poor  village.  Applied,  according  to  its  .«tymo!ogy,  Xf>  an 
liospital ;  and  at  present  appropriated  to  that  where  luna- 
tics arc  confined,  near  Moorgate,  London.     See  Brdlam. 

BETHLEHEMITE,  s.  a  person  confined,  or  fit  to  be 
confined  in  a  mad-house,  called  a  Bedlamite.  Also  an  order 
of  monks,  subsisting  principally  in  .South  America,  who  a^'e 
leputod  great  politicians. 

To  BETHRA'L,  (bethrmtl)  v.  a,  to  bind  and  ffetter  as  a 
captive.    Seldom  used. 

To  BETHU'IM'P,  v.  a.  to  bang,  or  beat.  A  ludicrous 
word. 

To  BETIDE,  V.  n.  preter;  it  betided,  or  betid ;  [from  tid^ 
Sax.l  to  happen  to  a  person  ;  to  befall ;  used  both  of  good 
and  bad  events. 

BETI'ME,  or  BETI'MES,  ad.  [be  and  lima.  Sax.]  in  sea- 
soii  ;  without  delay  ;  soon  ;  in  a  short  time.  Joined  with 
murtiiv^,  early. 

BETLE,  BETEL,  or  BETRE,  >.  [Ind.]  an  Indian  tree, 
whose  leaves  are  of  great  use  throughout  the  East,  for  the 
purpose  of  dying  the  teeth  black,  and  the  lips  red,  and  of 
sweetening  the  breath. 

BETLEY,  a  town  of  Staffordshire,  about  5  miles  from 
Newcastle,  and  Namptwich,  16  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Stafford, 
and  l.of)  from  London.    Market  on  Tuesday. 

To  BETO'K  EN,  v.  a.  to  declare,  to  shew,  to  discover  by 
marks  or  signs. 

BE'TON  Y,  s.  [betonica,  Lat.]  a  plant  with  gaping  blossoms, 
found  in  woods  and  heaths.  It  was  formerly  much  used  in 
medicine,  but  is  at  present  discarded.  It  is  often  smoked  as 
tobacco,  and  the  roots  provoke  vomiting.  Paul's  betony  is 
the  same  with  the  smooth  speedwell,  and  the  yellow  betony 
is  a  sort  of  stachys. 

BETOOK,  irregular  part,  from  Betake. 

To  BETd'SS,  V.  11.  to  be  tossed  about ;  to  be  agitated, 
disturbed,  troubled,  or  tormented.  ; 
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To  BETRA'Y,  v.  a.  Urahir,  Fr.]  to  deliver  a  person  up 
to  his  enemies,  tliousii  Douiid  to  tiie  contrary  ;  to  disclose 
8  secret  entrusted  to  one ;  to  discover  some  failing.  To 
discover. 

BE,TRA'YER,  s.  the  person  who  treacherously  delivers 
another  into  the  hands  of  liis  enemies  ;  one  who  discloses 
a  secret. 

To  BETIU'M,  ».  It.  to  adorn  or  embellish  the  persoiv 
with  dress ;  applied  with  great  beauty  to  the  flowery  crea- 
tion. 

To  BETROTH,  v.  a.  [betrowen,  Belg.]  to  promise  a  petr 
son  in  inarriaffe. 

To  BETRU  ST,  v.  a.  to  trust  or  rely  on  the  fidelity  of 
another,  applied  both  to  persons  and  things. 

BE'TfEK,  o.  [the  comparative  degree  of  good,  of  which 
hest  is  the  superlative ;  betera.  Sax.]  that  exceeds,  is  better, 
or  preferable  to  the  thing  it  is  compared  with.  Used  as  a 
substantive,  a  person  of  rank  or  authority  superior  to  our- 
selves. 

BETTER,  ad.  in  a  more  perfect  exact  manner ;  in  a 
more  advanUigeous  or  profitable  manner  or  way. 

ToBE'TTLR,  ».  a.  to  improve;  to  increase  the  value  ®f 
a  thing ;  to  amend  by  change  ;  to  surpass ;  to  excel ;  to 
strengthen,  or  add  strengtii  to. 

BETTER,  t.  one  who  lays  wagers. 

BETWEE'N,  ^ircp.  Hetweomin,  bctinnan,  Sax>]  applied  to 
situation,  it  signifies  the  middle,  or  the  having  one  of  the 
two  thini^s  mentioned  on  each  side  of  us.  Applied  to  time, 
the  middle  space,  or  that  which  is  included  within  the  pe- 
riods mentioned.  Applied  to  qualities,  partaking  of  each. 
Applied  to  things  opposite  or  contrary  to  each  other,  it  im- 
plies separation,  or  the  idea  of  difl'erence  acquired  by  com- 
parison. A  recii)rocation  on  both  sides,  applied  to  friend- 
ship. By  themselves,  privately,  exclusive  of  any  others. 
S  Y  NON.  Between  is  properly  use<l  of  only  two  persons ;  but 
among,  when  more  are  included. 

BETWrXT,  pre/),  [betwyx.  Sax.]  used  indifferently  for 
ietween ;  which  see. 

BE'VEL,  or  BE'VIL,  ».  among  joiners,  a  kind  of  square, 
one  or  both  legs  of  which  are  crooked,  according  to  the 
sweep  of  an  arch,  or  vault.  Beril  angle  is  that  which  is 
not  square,  whether  it  be  obtuse  or  acute. 

To  BE'VEL,  or  BE'VIL,  v.  a.  to  forna  a  bevil  angle,  in 
opt>ositi«n  to  a  right  one. 

BE'VER.'VGE,  *.  [from  bevere,  Ital.|  any  common  drink, 
or  any  thing  drinkable  ;  a  treat  at  putting  on,  or  first  wear- 
ing a  new  suit  of  clothes  ;  a  treat  at  a  person's  first  coming 
to  prison,  called  likewise  garnish. 

BE'VERLEY,  a  town  in  the  east  riding  of  Yorkshire,  with 
two  markets,  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday.  It  is  a  large 
well-built  town,  having  two  parish  churches,  besides  the 
minster,  and  sends  two  members  to  parliament.  The 
minster  is  a  large  structure  that  was  founded  by  king  At hel- 
stan,  but  consumed  by  fire  in  1188,  and  afterwards  rebuilt. 
It  stands  near  the  river  Hull,  8  miles  from  Hull,  30  from 
York,  and  183  from  London. 

BE'VY,  s.  \beva,  Ital.l  a  flock,  or  number  of  birds  collect- 
ed together ;  an  assembly,  or  company. 

To  BEWA'IL,  V.  a.  [from  wa,  grief,  Sax.]  to  grie^'c  for 
any  calamity. 

To  BEWA'RE,  r.  a.  to  act  with  so  much  caution  as  to 
provide  against  any  future  obstacle  or  misfortune. 

BEWDLEY,  a  town  in  Worcestershire,  with  a  market 
on  Saturday.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  river  Severn, 
js  neat  and  well  built,  enjoys  a  good  trade  for  malt,  leather, 
and  caps ;  and  lies  14  miles  N.  of  Worcester,  and  125  N. 
W.  of  London.    It  sends  one  member  to  parliament. 

To  BEWET,  V.  a.  to  make  moist  or  wet. 

To  BEWI'LDER,  v.  a.  to  lose  in  a  place  or  wood,  which 
lias  no  certain  path.  Figuratively,  to  puzzle  and  perplex 
the  mind  with  ditHculties. 

To  BEWITCH,  V   a.  to  injure   by,  or  subject  to,   the 
power  of  diabolical  charms  and  incantations.    In  a  second- 
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ary  sense,  to  operate  so  powerfully  on  the  mind  by  personal 
orm«tital  charms,  as  to  oaptivatc  and  be  irresistible. 

BEWITCHEKY,  s.  a  power  which  persons  dealing  with 
magic,  or  with  evil  spirits,  havt  over  others.  In  its  se- 
condary sense,  a  charm,  cither  personal,  mental,  &e. 

To  BEWR.4'Y,  (in  pronunciation  the  w  is  dropped)  ».  a. 
[bewregan,  Sax.]  to  discover  a  thing  that  is  hid,  or  secret, 
either  through  simplicity  or  trtachery. 

BEWRA'YER,  (m  pronunciation  tlie  w  is  dropped)  *.  a 
person  who  discovers  a  thing  which  should  be  concealed  ;  a 
divulger  of  secrets. 

BEY,  s.  among  the  Turks,  the  governor  of  a  country  or 
town  ;  the  Turks  write  it  Beg/i,  or  Bee,  a  lord  or  saiigiac. 

BEYO'ND,  prep,  [legeond,  Sax.l  a  word  used  to  signify 
excess  in  any  thing.  Applied  to  a  place,  the  farther  side  of 
any  thinij,  or  that  which  is  at  the  greatest  distance  from  us  ; 
farther  tlian  ;  across,  of  over ;  too  great  for,  or  ost  of  the 
reach  of;  exceeding,  above  ;  superior. 

BE'ZIL,  or  BE'ZEL,  e.  that  part  of  a  ring  in  which  the 
stone  is  fixed. 

BE'ZOAR,  s.  [from  pa,  against,  and  zahar,  poison,  Persic] 
if  oriental,  is  a  stone  moderately  hard  and  heavy  ^variable  in 
size,  shape,  and-colour.  It  is  generally  of  a  round  form, 
and  its  size  between  that  of  a  horse  bean  and  a  small  wal- 
nut, of  a  dusky  olive  or  green  brown.  It  is  always  smooth 
and  glossy  ;  but  when  broken  is  found  to  consist  of  several 
coats  or  crusts  of  stony  matter,  laid  over  one  another,  on  a 
piece  of  stick,  or  seed  of  a  fruit,  fora  nucleus  or  basis.  The 
oriental  bezoar  is,  like  the  pearl,  a  distemper  in  the  animal 
that  breeds  it,  and  is  a  concretion  of  stony  matter  in  the  sto- 
mach of  a  quadruped  of  tlie  ^oat  kind.  It  is  brought  from 
Persia  and  the  East  Indies  ;  it  is  esteemed  as  an  antidote 
against  poison.  Occidental  bezoar  is  brought  from  Peru  and 
Mexico,  and  is  produced  in  the  stomach  of  the  same  sort  of 
creature  ;  its  viitues  are  the  same  as  in  the  oriental,  though 
in  a  less  degree.  Monkey  bezoar  is  a  rare  and  valuable  stone, 
found  in  a  speciesof  monkey  common  in  the  East  Indies  and 
America.  Porcupine  bezoar  is  of  a  yellowish  brow  n  colour, 
greatly  valued  by  the  Indians  as  an  universal  remedy,  espe- 
cially in  poisons  and  malignant  fevers.  German  bezoar  is  a 
stone  found  in  the  stomach  of  an  animal  of  the  goat  kind, 
and  its  virtues  are  said  to  equal,  if  not  to  excel,  the  oriental 
bezoar.  There  are  likewise  several  sorts  of  factitious  be- 
zoars  prepared  from  antimony  by  chemists,  and  giveiiwith 
good  effect  in  several  distempers. 

BEZOA'RDIC,  a.  an  epithet  applied  to  medicines  com- 
pounded with  bezoar. 

BIA'NGULATED,  or  BIA'NGULOUS,  a.  [from  bimi* 
and  ang-ii/ns,  Lat.l  that  has  two  angles. 
'  Bl'AS,  s.  [biais,  Fr.]  the  wcig[ht  lodged  in  one  side  of  a 
bowl  to  direct  or  regulate  it  in  its  course,  and  to  turn  it  from 
a  straight  line.  Figuratively,  an  influence,  propensity,  or 
any  thing  which  directs  the  course  of  a  person's  actions  to  a 
particular  end.  Synon.  These  words  rise  gradually; 
inclination  implying  something  less  strong  than  jn-apentity  ; 
propensity  than  bias  :  The  first  leads  us  to  an  object,  the  se- 
cond draws  us,  the  tliird  drags  us.  Inclination  is  greatly 
owing  to  education,  propejision  to  custom,  bias  to  consti- 
tution. 

To  Bl'AS,  V.  a.  to  influence  a  person  to  any  particular 
measures  of  conduct. 

BIB,  s.  [from  bibo,  Lat.]  a  piece  of  linen  put  under  tht 
chin  of  inilints  when  feeding,  to  keep  the  victuals  w  hich  are 
spilt  from  their  clothes  ;  likewise  a  piece  of  linen  pinned  on 
the  front  of  the  stay  of  those  of  more  advanced  vears. 

BIBA'CIOUS,  «.  [bibax,  Lat.]  much  addicted  to  drink- 
ing ;  or  drinking  to  excess. 

BIBA'CITY,  *.  [bibacitas,  Lat.]  the  quality  of  drinking 
too  much. 

BIBBER,  I.  [from  bibo,  Lat.]  a  person  who  drinks  to 
excess. 

BIBLE,  s.  [biblion,  a  book,  Or.]  the  volume  containing 
the  great  ti'uths  of  religion  and  rules  of  conduct  revealea 
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•from  heaven  by  God,  romprehending  the  Old  and  New 
'Testament ;  tb'oiigh  sometimes  applied  to  the  Old  only, 
as  the  word  TosUuncnt  is  restrained  to  the  New.  Tlie 
translation  of  tiiis  sacred  volume  was  begun  very  earlv  in 
tiiis  kingdom,  and  some  part  of  it  was  done  even  by  king 
Alfred.  Adelmus  translated  the  Psalms  into  Saxon  in  709; 
other  parts  were  done  by  Edfrid,  or  Eebert  in  730 ;  the 
whole  by  Bede  in  731  ;  Trevisa  published  the  whole  in  En- 
glish in  1357.  Tiudal's  was  bro\jn;ht  hither  in  1634  ;  revised 
and  altered  in  15:38  ;  published  with  a  preface  of  Cranmer's 
ill  1549.  In  1651,  another  translation  was  published,  which 
bein;j  revised  by  several  bishops,  was  piinted  with  their  al- 
terations in  ISfJO.  Ill  1C13,  a  new  translation  was  published 
by  authority',  which  is  that  in  present  use.  liib/f  Societi/,  a 
society  instituted  in  1)S04,  for  the  purpose  of  difliising'the 
sacred  scriptures  over  the  world.  In  this  cause  it  Iws  la- 
boured witnastonisiiing  dilijfence  and  success. 

BIBLIOGRAPHER,  j.  [trom  bih/os,  a  book,  and  grapho, 
to  >vrite,  Gr.J  one  who  writes  or  copies  books. 

.BIBLIOMANCV,  s.  a  kind  of  divination  performed  by 
taking  passages  of  Scripture  at  hazard,  and  drawing  indi- 
cations thence  concerniii,^;  things  future.  It  was  inuL'U  used 
at  the  consecration  of  bishops. 

BIBLIOMA'NIA,  s.  an  extravagant  passion  for  accumu- 
laling  books. 

BIBLIOTHE'CAL,  a.  [from  bihliotheca,  Lat.]  belonging 
to  a  library. 

BTT5ULOUS,  a.  [bibuliit,  Lat.J  tliat  sucks  or  drinks  any 
fluid  or  moisture. 

BICE,  s.  in  painting,  a  blue  colour  prepared  from  capis 
arnwirus. 

BICESTER,  or  BUTICESTER,  a  town  in  Oxfordshire, 

■noted  for  its  excellent  malt  liouor.    Here  is  a  manufacture 

of  slippers.    It  is  situated  on  the  road  between  Oxford  and 

"Ruckingham,  about  12  miles  from  each,  and  66  from  London. 

Markei  on  Friday. 

BICIPITAL,  orBICI'PITOUS,  a.  [bicep,,  Lat.]  having 
two  heads.  Jt  is  also  applied  to  one  of  the  muscles  of  tlic 
arm. 

To  BI'CKER,  V.  n.  [from  bicre,  Brit.]  to  skirmish,  or  quar- 
rel ;  to  tremble,  quiver,  or  move  backwards  and  forwards. 

BrCKI'.RER,  s.  one  who  is  quarrelsome. 

BICKERING,  s.  a  auarrel,  skirmish, or  sudden  attack, 
opposed  to  a  set  or  pitciied  battle. 

BICO'RNE,  or  BICOHNOUS,  «.  [bieornis,  Lat.]  that 
has  two  horns. 

To  BID,  «.  a.  preter.  T  iiVf,  'bad,  bade,  I  have  bid,  or  bid- 
den ;  [biddan,  Sax.J  to  request,  or  invite  a  person  as  a 
guest ;  to  order  or  command  ;  to  'offer  a  sum  for  the  pur- 
chase of  a  thing;  to  publish  or  proclaim.  Synon.  Toiirf, 
intimates  direction  to  perform,  whether  the  person  directing 
has  any  authority  for  so  doing.  To  order,  implies  the  ex- 
ercise of  authority. 

BI'DAL,  or  BI'DALE,  ».  [from  bid  and  ale]  in  our  an- 
eient  customs,  denotes  the  invitation  of  friends,  to  drink  ale 
at  some  poor  man's  house,  who  in  consideration  hereof  ex- 
pects some  contribution  for  his  relief.  This  custom  still 
obtains  in  the  west  of  Kngland. 

BIDDEN,  part.  pass,  of  To  Bio. 

BI'DDER,  t.  one  wlio  offers  a  price  for  any  com- 
moditv. 

BIDDEFORD,  or  BI'DEFORD,  a  well-built  populous 
town  in  Devonshire,  seated  on  the  river  Touridge,  over 
which  there  is  a  very  long  bridge  of  24  arches.  It  has  a 
noble  quay,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  coarse 
earthen  ware,  Irish  wool,  &c.  They  also  send  ships  to 
America,  and  the  West  Indies.  It  is  16  miles  from  Ilfra- 
coinl),  and  203  from  London.     Market  on  Tu<sday. 

BI'DDING,  s.  command,  and  order,  including  generally 
the  idea  of  a  superior. 

ToBIDE.v. «.  \bidan,  Sax.l  to  endure,  or  suffer.  Neu- 
terlv,  to  dwell,  live,  remain,  or  continue  in  a  place. 

BIDK'NTAL,  «.  [from  bide,,!,  Lat.]  that  has  two  teeth, 
"figuratively,  that  has  two  prongs,       ,' 


BI'DET,  *.  a  naz  or  little  horse,  formerly  allowed 
each  trooper  and  dragoon,  for  his  baggage  and  othor 
occasions. 

BI'DING,  t.  eonstant  stay  or  residence  in  a  place. 

BIE'NNIAL,  «.  [biennis,  Lat.]  that  eontiuues,.  or  ha» 
been,  for  two  years. 

BIER,  (beer)  s.  [beer,  Sax.l  a  frame  of  wood  on  whicii 
dead  persons  are  carried  to  tne  grave. 

BIE'STINGS,  s.  [bysting.  Sax/]  in  farming,  the  first  milk 
given  by  a  cow  after  calving. 

BIFA'RIOUS,  a.  [bifarins,  Lat.]  double,  two-fold,  tnat 
may  be  understood  two  ways. 

BITEROUS,  -«.  [biferetis,  Lat.]  bearing  fruit  twice  » 
year. 

BIFID,  a.  \bifidus,  Lat.]  cut,  deft,  or  divided,  int©  two 
parts. 

Bl  FOLD, «.  two-fold,  double. 

BIFO'RMED,  a.  [bifoitnis,  Lat.]  compounded  of  two 
forms  ;  thafis  double  shaped. 

BIFO'ROtJS,  a.  [from  bimts  and  forum,  Lat.]  opening 
with  double  doors. 

BIFURCATED, a.  [from  bintu  and/iuca,  Lat.]  with  two 
forks  or  prongs. 

BIG,  a.  applied  to  dimensions,  large,  immense,  -swelling 
out.  Joined  io  with,  or  of,  pregnant ;  with  child.  Swell- 
ing or  distended  with  grief.  Appliedto  a  person's  looks  or 
words,  proud ;  haughty.  Synon.  The  word ^rrat  is  a  ge- 
neral term,  signifying  any  thing  considerable  in  bulk,  ex- 
tent, quality,  number,  &c.  Thus  we  say,  a.  great  house,  a 
great  road,  a  great  weight,  a  great  many,  a  great  famine,  a 
grtat  happiness.  The  words  big  and  large  are  more  cir- 
cumscribed ;  big  implies  greatness  of  bulk,  large  greatness 
of  extent.  Thus  we  say  a  big  man,  a  bjg  stone  ;  but  a  large 
room,  a  large  field. 

BI'GAINIIST,-*,  [iig-aniKs,  low  Lat.j  one  who  has  married 
another  before  the  death  of  his  first  wife. 

BI'GAMY,  s.  [bigamia,  low  Lat.]  a  double  marria^,  «r 
the  having  of  two  w  jves  at  the  same  time ;  which  is  felony 
by  law. 

'  BIGBE'LLIED,  a.  swelling  out,  applied  <o  sails  filled 
with  wind  ;  with  child  ;  pregnac.t. 

BI'GGIN,  s.  [begiiin,  Fr.].  the  under  cap  of  an  infant,  co- 
vering the  hind  part  of  its  head,  and  made  close,  to  keep 
the  upper  or  mould  ofitwarm. 

BIGGLESWADE,  a  town  in  Bedfordshire,  much  more 
considerable  than  formerly,  being  a  great  Ihoroughfare  be- 
tween London  and  York.  It  is  seated  on  the'  Ivcl,  (which  is 
navigable  for  boats,  and  brings  up  eoals,  timber,  merchan- 
dize, A'c.  from  Lynn.)  10  miles  from  Bedford,  and  45  from 
London.  Its  market,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  in  Eng- 
land for  barley,  peas,  and  horse  corn,  is  on  "Tuesday. 

BIGHT,  s.  [bi^an.  Sax.]  the- circumference  of  the  coil 
of  a  rope,  opposed  te  its  ends  or  extremities. 

BI'GNESS,  s.  largeness  with  respect  to  quantity,  bulk, 
or  dimensions. 

BIGOT,  s.  [supposed  to  be  derived  from  Rollo's  refusing 
to  kiss  the  toe  of  Charles  the  Vth  of  France,  when  be  re- 
ceived his  daughter  in  marriage,  and  the  investiture  ©f  the 
dukedom  from  him,  with  this  Gothic  expression,  Ne  se  by 
Cod,  on  which  account  he  was  called  by  the  king  a  bigot]  a 
person  strongly  and  immoveably  attached  to  any  religion  or 
opinion,  notwithstanding  the  strongest  reason  urged  to  con- 
vince him  by  a  contrary  party.    L'sed  in  a  bad  sense. 

BI'GOTED,  rt.  obstinately  prepossessed  in  favour  of  a 
person  or  opinion. 

Bl'GOTRY,  s.  unreasonable  firmness ;  obstinacy,  or  at- 
tachment to  any  party  or  opinion. 

BI'LANDER",  s.  [belcndre,  Fr.]  a  small  ship  or  vessel, 
broad  and  flat,  used  for  conveying  goods  from  place  to 
place. 

BI'LBERRY,  s.  a  small  purple  berry,  of  a  sweetish  and 
iharp  taste,  used  sometimes  for  tarts. 

BI'LBO,  *.  a  rapier  or  sworn. 

iilLBOA,  or  VlLVAO,  a  beailby  seaport  town  of  Spam, 
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capital  of  Biscay,  consisting  of  about  800  houses,  with  5 
pomU  churciies,  and  12  convents.  Here  is  a  good,  well 
i'requented  harbour,  the  town  is  well  supplied  with  water, 
piVvisions,  fish,  &c.  and  tlie  environs  are  fertile  in  legu- 
minous pl;ri*s  and  fniits.  The  chief  exports  are  wool, 
sword  hludtJ,  and  olher  iion  and  steel  wares.  It  is  seated 
imthe  r,iver  Ibaicabcl,  50  miles  W.  of  St.  Sebastian,  and  ISO 
N.  of  Madrid.    Lat.  43.  -23..N.  Ion.  3.  10.  W. 

Jil'I.BOES,*.  a  sort  »f  stocks  for  punishin";  offenders  on 
hoard  a  ship. 

BI'LIKvS'rON,  a  town  in  Suffolk,  with  mean  buildings, 
but  a  pood  church.  It  is  12  miles  SE.  of  Bury,  and  63  NE. 
of  London.    Market  on  Wednesday. 

BILE,  i.  [ij7!>,  Lat]  in  anatomy,  a  yellow  bitter  Jiquor  or 
fluid,  separated  from  the  blood  in  the  liver,  collected  in  the 
Riill  bladder,  and  discharged  into  the  lower  end  of  the  duo- 
denum. A  red  inflammatory  swcllinojor  tumor,  very  sore, 
nnd  cured  by  suppuration,  from  hile.  Sax. 

BILEDU'LGERID,  the  ancient  Numidia,  an  inland 
rount  y  of  Africa,  S.  of  Tunis.  The  air  is  hot,  but  the  soil 
tliough  dry,  yields  a  considerable  quantity  of  barley.  The 
country  in  some  parts  is  covered  with  large  woo<ls  of  palm- 
trees,  from  which  the  inhabitants  gather  vast  quantities  of 
dates,  with  which  they  carry  on  a  considerable  trade.  The 
inhabitants  arc  composed  of  the  ancient  Africans,  who  lead 
a  settled  life,  and  the  Arabs  who  roam  about  at  large.  It 
lies  between  28  and  32  degrees  N.  lat.  and  between  6.  and 
11.  E.  Ion. 

BILGE,  s.  [bilip.  Sax.]  that  part  of  a  ship's  bottom  on 
which,  together  with  the  keel,  she  rests,  when  aground. 
Bil^e-water,  that  which  rests  on  a  ship's  bottom,  on  account 
of  its  flatness,  and  cannot  go  to  the  well.  Bilge-immp,  is 
that  which  is  applied  to  tliesideofa  ship,  to  exnaust  or 
pump  out  the  bilge  water. 

To  BILGE,  V.  n.  a  sea-term,  to  damage,  to  break  the 
boards  pf  a  ship  or  vessel  against  a  rock,  so  as  to  make  a 
passage  for  the  water  to  enter ;  to  spring  a  leak. 

BI'LIARY,  a.  [from  bilis,  Lat.]  in  anatomy,  that  belongs 
to,  or  conveys  the  bile. 

iJnj'MBl,  a  noted  fruit  tree  in  the  East  Indies,  very  fa- 
mous through  those  parts  of  the  world  for  its  uses  in  medi- 
cine. 

BI'LINGSGATE,  a  gate,  port,  or  stairs,  on  the  river 
Thames,  noted  for  the  resort  of  fishermen  and  fish  women. 
Figuratively,  low  abuse  and  scurrilous  language,  alluding 
to  that  which  is  made  use  of  l^  those  who  frequent  this 
place. 

BILTOGUOUS,  «.  [hilingvis,  Lat.]  an  epithet  applied  to 
one  who  speaks  two  languages.  In  law,  applied  to  a  jury 
which  passes  upon  a  foreigner  for  a  crime  committed 
in  England,  whereof  part  are  English,  and  part  fo- 
reisners. 

BI'LIOUS,  «.  [from  hilis,  Lat.]  consistingof  bile. 

To  BILK,  f.  a.  [Ijilken,  Teiit.]  to  cheat ;  to  defraud  ;  to 
contract  a  debt,  and  run  away  without  paying  it. 

BILL,  *.  [btle.  Sax.]  the  horny  substance  protuberating 
and  standing  out  from  the  head  of  a  fowl,  and  forming  its 
mouth ;  a  beak.  In  husbandry,  an  edged  tool,  with  a 
hooked  point,  of  the  axe  kind,  fitted  to  a  handle  and  used  to 
lop  trees.  If  the  handle  be  short,  it  is  named  a  hnnii  bill; 
but  if  long,  a  hedge  bill.  An  old  English  weapon.  In  trade, 
•A  written  or  printed  account  of  goods  delivered  to,  or  work 
done  for  a  person.  In  commerce,  a  common  obligation 
given  by  one  person  to  anotlier;  or  a  writing  wherein  a  per- 
son obliges  himself  to  pay  a  sum  of  money  to  another  at  a 
certain  time.  Bill  of  credit,  is  that  which  is  given  by  one 
person  to  another,  impowering  him  to  take  up  money  of 
his  correspondents  in  foreign  countries.  A  bill  of  entry,  is 
an«ccount of^oods,  entered  at  the  custom-house  either  in- 
wards or  outwards,  mentioning  the  person  exporting,  A'c. 
the  quality  or  species  of  the  goods,  where  exported  to,,  and 
whence.  Bill  of  exehanfre,  is  a  piece  of  paper  drawn  by  a 
petson  on  another  in  a  different  place  or  country,  for  money 
received  by  him  at  home.    Bid  af  lading,  is  a  mcmoranduiii 
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or  nckn»\vledginent,  under  the  hand  of  a  HMster  of  a  vessel, 
of  his  having  received*  goo'k  on  board,  together  with  a  pro- 
mise to  deliver  tIJem  as  consigned.  Bills  efpurcds  is  an 
account  given  by  the  seller  on  buyer  of  tl),e  several  g«od« 
bought,  and  their  prices.  Bill  of  sale,  a  sehmn  contract, 
by  which  a  person  irapowers  his  crcditon  to  sell  the  good* 
of  which  he  gh-es  him  an  inventorv,  unless  the  sura  borrow- 
ed be  repaid  with  interest  at  the  time  appointed.  Bill,  in 
law,  is  a  single  bond  without  a  condition;  a  declaration  in 
writing,  expressing  some  grievance  or  wrong  done  by  the 
person  eoniplained  of.  In  parliament,  a  writing  containinjj 
some  proposals  oflered  to  the  house  to  be  jAsscd  into  a 
law.  A  physician's  prescription.  A  bill  of  mortality,  is  a 
bill  giving  an  account  of  the  number  of  persons  dying  witk- 
in  certain  limits  and  times.  A  bill  of  fare,  an  account  of  the 
dishes  of  an  entertainment,  or  of  the  provisions  in  season. 

To  BILL,  t>.  n.  to  join  bills  to^gether.  Figurativclv,  to 
caress  with  great  fondness,  in  allusion  to  the  manner  of  doves 
joining  their  bills  together. 

BILLE'RICAY,  a  town  in  Essex,  with  a  large  market  on 
Tuesday.  It  is  seated  on  a  hill;  nine  miles  S.  by  \V.  of 
Chelmsford,  and  23  E.  of  London. 

BI'LLESDEN,  a  town  of  Leicestershire,  9  miles  nearly  E. 
of  Leicester.    Market  on  Friday. 

BI'LLET,  s.  \billet,  Fr.J  in  heraldry,  a  bearing  in  form  of 
a  long  snliar-e.  They  arc  supposed  to  represent  pieces  of 
gold  and  silver ;  but  Guillun  thinks  they  represent  a  letter 
scaled  up;  and  others  take  them  for  bricks.  Also  a  log  of 
wood  cut -for  fuel,  from  bilot,  Fr.  Also  a  note  or  ticket 
given  by  the  constable  of  a  parish  or  hundred,  to  quarter 
soldiers  at  public  houses.  Also,  billet-doux,  or  a  soft  bil- 
let; a  love-letter.  Among  fox-huntei-s,  it  signifies  the  or- 
dure or  dung  of  a  fox. 

BI'LLflARDS,  s.  [it  has  no  singnlar,  billard,  Fr.]  a  kind  of 
game  played  ou  an  oblong  table,  fixed  exactly  horizontal, 
and  covered  with  a  cloUi,  with  little  ivory  balls,  which  are 
driven  by  the  opposite  parlies  into  hazards,  holes,  or  pock- 
ets, placed  at  the  end  and  sides  of  the  table. 

BI'LLINGHAM,  a  town  of  Northumberland,  with  a 
market  on  Tuesday  and  Saturday.  It  is  28  miles  W.  of 
Newcastle,  and  297  N.  N.  W.  of  Loudon. 

BI'LLION,  *.  [Fr.]  in  coinage,  a  base  metal,  eitlier  of 
gold  or  silver,  in  which  copper  is  predominant.  In  arith- 
metic, ten  lHiudre<l  thousand  millions,  expressed  in  figures 
thus  1,000,000,000,000. 

BI'LLOW,  ».  [bilge,  Teut.]  a  large,  high,  swelling,  hollow 
wave.  Synon.  We  cut  through  the  waijM ;  are  lifted  by 
the  surges  ;  tossed  and  (lashed  by  the  Ullows. 

To  BI'LLOW,  t'.  n.  to  swell  or  grow  tempestuous  ;  to 
raise  in  large  heaps  like  the  appearance  of  billows. 

BI'LLOWY,  a.  stormy,  tempestuous,  swelling  into  large 
waves. 

BIN,  s.  \binne.  Sax.]  along  square  frame,  or  chest  of  wood, 
wherein  corn,  bread,  &e.  are  put. 

Bl'NARY,  cr.  [binarius,  Lat]  two;  double. 

Bl'NBROKE,  or  Binbrook,  a  town  in  Lincolnshire, 
with  a  mean  market  on  Wednesday,  seated  in  a  bottom, 
and  has  two  parish  churches.  It  is  30  miles  N.  E.  of  Lin- 
coln, and  1.58  N.  of  London. 

To  BIND,  V.  a.  prcter.  bmmd,  hind ;  \bind»n.  Sax.]  to  de- 
prive a  person  of  the  free  use  of  his  limbs  by  bonds ;  to 
surround,  to  encompass,  confine,  fasten  together ;  to  fix  a 
bandage  on ;  to  compel,  force,  restrain.  In  physic,  to  make  ' 
costive.  To  bind  a  hook,  to  sew  the  sheets  together,  and 
place  them  in  a  cover.  With  the  word  over,  to  be  obliged, 
under  a  certain  penalty,  to  appear  at  a  court  of  justice. 
Synon.  We  hind  the  feet  and  hands  of  a  criminal;  and 
we  tie  him  to  a  s^ke.  In  the  figurative  sense,  a  man  is 
AoHwrf  when  he  is  *ot  at  liberty  to  act  ;  and  he  is  tied  when 
he  cannot  change  his  party,  or  quit  it.  Authority  and 
power  bind  ;  interest  and  love  tie. 

BITWDER,  s.  one  who  bindfe  books;  one  who  tics  sheaves 
together.  In  surgery,  a  fillet  used  to  keep  on  the  dressings 
of  a  sore,  and  rolled  swcral  tunes  about  k. 
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BINDING,  1.  that  which  is  bound," wound,  or  tied  round 
tnytliiii!^;  :i  bandage. 

iJI'NnWERI),  s.  a  plant,  tlie  same  with  the  conrolvuhis. 

BJ'NCiHAM,  a  town  of  Nottinghamshire,  seated  on  the 
Vfilc  (i{  Belvoir,  now  a  mean  place,  and  its  market,  vvhicli  is 
on  Thursday,  is  small.  It  is  8  miles  E.  of  Nottingham.  Dis- 
tant frpm  London  1,30  miles. 

Bl-NNACLE,*.    SeeB4TTACLE. 

Bl'NOCLE,  .».  [bimis  and  oci</vs,  Lat.]  in  dioptrics,  a  te- 
lescope fitted  with  two  tubes,  so  thnt  distant  objects  may  be 
seen  by  both  tlie  eyes. 

BINO'CULAR,  «.  [from  binia  and  ociUui  Lat.]  that  lias 
two  eyes  or  sights. 

BInO'MIAL,  a.  in  algebra,,  an  epithet  lomed  ton  root, 
which  consists  only  of  two  parts,  coniiected  with  the  signs 
;i/w*  or  minus. 

BIOGRAPHER,.*,  [from  bins,  life,  and  grap'no,  to  write, 
Gr.]  one  who  writes  the  live*  of  particular  persons. 

BIO'GU.\PHV,  *.  [from  i»W,  life,  and  ^raplio,  to  write, 
Gr.]  writinij  the  lives  of  men  is  called  bingraphi/. 

BI'OVAC,  *.  in  military  afta'irs,  a  night-guard,  performed 
by  the  whole  army,  when  any  danger  is  apprehended  frmn 
the  enemy.    Not  In  use.  ^ 

BI'PAROUS,  (I.  [from  Wni«  and  pano.'Lat.]  bringing  forth 
two  at  a  tirae^^ 

BIPARTITE,  a.  [bipaititiu,  Lat.]  having  two  parts  an- 
wvering  fo  each  other  ;  divided  into  two. 

BIPARTITION,  s.  the  act  of  dividing  into  two. 

BrPED,  s.  [bipes,  Lat.]  an  animal  with  two  feet. 

BI'PEDAL,  a.  f/.i>«/a/«,  Lat.]  two  feet  in  length. 

BIPE'NNATED,  a.  [from  binns  and  penna,  Lat.]  having 
two  wings. 

BI'QUADRATE,  or  BIQUADRATIC,  a.  [from  ets  and 
quadrt,  Lat.]  the  next  power  above  the  cube,  or  the  square 
•f  the  square.  Biquadratic  equation,  in  algebra,  is  an  equa- 
tion where  the  unknown  quantity  of  the  terms  has  four  di- 
mensions. Biquadratic  power,  is  the  fourth  power  of  a  num- 
ber, or  the  square  squared.  Biquadratic  root  of  a  number, 
is  the  square  root  of  the  square  root. 

BIQUI'NTILE,  a.  \bis  and  (juiutus,  Lat.]  in  astrology  an 
aspect  of  the  plauets,  wherem  they  are  144  degrees  itom 
each  other.     "  Biquintile  aspect. 

BIRCH,  i.  \bi)v.  Sax.]  in  botany,  betu.a  ;  it  hath  male  and 
fcniale  flowers  at  a  distance  from  each  other.  Linnaeus  p'nces 
it  in  the  4th  section  of  his  21st  class.  There  are  four  spe- 
cies. It  is  used  for  making  ox-yokps,  hoops,  small  screws, 
panniers,  brooms,  wands,  l)avin  bands,  withies  for  faggots, 
arrows,  bolts,  shafts,  dishes,  bowls,  ladles  ;  also  for  fuel, 
great  and  small  coal.  In  Russia  and  Poland,  they  cover 
houses  with  the  bark  of  the  birch-tree  instead  of  slafe  and 
tile.  Birch-broom,  is  a  broom  or  besom,  made  witli  the  small 
twigs  of  the  birch-tree.    See  Besom. 

BmCHEN,  a.  made  of  birch. 

BIRCHES,  (The)  Shropshire,  between  Colebrook  dale 
and  Builder's  bridge.  An  earthquake  happened  here  ia 
1773,  when  the  ground  was  rent  in  several  places,  and  thrown 
into  confused  heaps  ;  a  wood,  turnpike-road,  fields,  hedges, 
houses,  &c.  were  thrown  out  of  their  former  situations,  the 
bed  oftheSevern  waschookedup,  and  the  river  diverted  into 
a  new  channel,  earning  for  the  time  a  great  inundation 
above,  and  so  sudden  a  fall  below,  that  many  fishes  were  left 
en  dry  latul,  and  several  barges  were  heeled  over,  till  the 
river,  remarkably  deep  at  the  time,  forcing  its  way  down, 
overwhelmed  and  sunk  them,  and  in  three  days'  time  wore 
a  navir.ible  channel  tlirough  a  large  meadow. 

BIRD, .?.  [from  bird,  or  h-id.  Sax.]  one  of  the  six  general 
classes  of  animals  ;  its  body  is  covered  with  feathers,  and 
has  two  wings,  two  legs,  and  a  bill  of  a  firm,  bony,  or  rather 
horny  substance ;  and  the  females  are  all  oviparous.  Birds, 
in  heraldry,  according  to  their  several  kinds,  represent  either 
the  contemplative  or  active  life.  They  are  the  emblems  of 
liberty,  expedition,  readiness,  swiftness,  and  fear.  They 
are  more  hrmourahle  beings  than  fishes,  because  they  par- 
ticipate ronre  of  air  and  fire,  (the  two  noblest  aud  kighest 


elements,)  than  of  earth  and  water.  In  the  blazoning  oi 
birds,  if  their  wings  be  not  displayed,  they  are  sail  to  be 
borne  close.  PjiOV.  Birds  of  a  fenther  flock  together. — Ile'g 
in  irrcat  want  of  a  bird  that  will  give  a  groat  for  an  fiwl. — One 
bird  in  the  hand  is  wm-th  tiro  in  tie  bitsh. — 'Tis  an  ill  bird  thai  be- 
wrni/s  its  nnii  nest. —  ISveri/  bird  must  hatch  her  oum  egg. 
.  Bl'RDBOLT,  s.  [bird  and  bolt.  Sax.]  a  squall  shot  or  arrow, 
used  in  killing  birds. 

I51'RDC.4.GE  *.  a  receptacle  made  wit(h  wire,  &c.  to  keep 
birds  in. 

BI'RDCATCHER,  or  BIRDER,  *.  one  who  lives  by 
catching  and  .selling  birds. 

Bl'RDLlME,  «.  a  viscid  glutinous  substance,  prepared 
difterent  ways,  but  that  in  common  use  with  us  is  made  of 
holly  bark.  It  is  spread  upon  twigs,  upon  which  the  bird*, 
lighting  are  entangled. 

BrRI)SEYE,  i.  a  plant,  the  same  witli  the  mealy  primrose. 
The  wild  carrot  is  called  birdsej'e  by  some. 

Bl'RDSFOOT,  s.  in  botany,  the  ornithopodium  of  Lin- 
nasus,  so  called  from  the  shape  of  the  seed-vessel. 

BI'RDSNEST,  s.  a  plant  found  in  woods,  but  not  common. 
The  country  people  in  Sweden  give  the  dried  plant  to  cattle 
that  have  a  coijgfi. 

BIRDSTONTJUE,  s.  a  plant,  called  also  marsh  groundsel. 

BI'RGANDER,  «.  afowl  of  the  goose  kind. 

BrRMINGH.\M,  a  very  large  town  in  Warwickshire, 
with  a  market  on  Thursday.  It  is  no  corporation,  it  beinsr 
only  governed  by  two  constables  and  two  bailiffs ;  and 
therefore  free  for  any  person  to  come  and  settle  there ;  which 
has  contributed  greatly  to  the  increase  notonljr  of  the  build- 
ings, but  the  trade,  which  is  the  most  flourishing  of  any 
in  England  for  all  sorts  of  iron-work,  besides  many  other  cu- 
rious manufactures.  The  town  stands  on  the  side  of  a  hill, 
forming  nearly  a  half  moon.  The  lowest  part  is  filled  with 
the  workshops  and  warehouses  of  the  manufacturers,  and 
consists  chiefly  of  old  buildings.  The  upper  part  of  the 
town  contains  a  number  of  new  and  regular,  streets,  and  a 
handsome  square,  elegantly  built.  It  has  two  churches ; 
one  IB  the  tower  part  of  the  town,  which  is  an  ancient 
building  with  a  very  tall  spire  ;  the  other  is  a  very  grand 
moderirstrueture,  having  a  square  stone  tower,  with  a  cu- 
pola, and  a  turret  above  it ;  iji  this  tower  is  a  fine  peal  often 
bells,  and  a  set  of  musical  chimes,  which  play  seven  difle- 
rent  tunes,  one  for  each  day  in  the  week.  The  houses  have 
been  computed  at  7000,  and  the  inhabitants  at  60,000,  but 
their  numoer  is  continually  increasing;  and  the  surrounding 
country,  to  a  considerable  distance,  especially  towards  Wol- 
verhampton, seems  like  a  continued  town  peopled  with  uj- 
dustrious  inhtibitunts.  Birmingham,  from  the  appearsincc  of 
the  houses,  the  bustle  in  the  streets,  and  particularly  fwin 
the  continual  passing  of  the  stage  coaches,  has  much  the  re- 
semblance of  the  metro|)olis.  Its  manufactures  are  sent  to 
every, quarter  of  the  globe,  and  for  cheapness  and  beautj  are 
TjnrivaUed.  A  navigable  canal  was  eomplctcd  from  irence 
to  the  colleries  at  Wednesbury,  in  October  17S9.  It  has  a 
handsome  free  school,  endowed  by  Edward  VI.  It  has  also 
two  chapels,  and  meeting  houses  fur  every  denomination  of 
dissenters.  It  is  17  miles  N.  W.  of  Coveutrj',  48  S.  E.  of 
Shrewsbury,  and  109  N.  W.  of  London. 

BIRT,  *.  a  fish  the  same  with  the  turbot. 

BIRTH,  s.  [beerth.  Sax.]  the  natural  exclusion  of  the  fief  us 
by  the  vagina  ;  the  act  of  bringing  forth  ;  the  entrance  of  a 
person  into  the  world ;  any  production  ;  rank  of  dignity  in- 
nerited  by  descent.  In  seaairairs,  a  proper  place  for  a  ship  t» 
ride  in;  tlie  distance  betweea  a  shipwhen  under  sail,  and  tjie 
shore;  a  place  separated  by  canvas,  wherein  the  sailors 
mess,  ajid  put  tlieir  cJiests.  .K  gor<l  birth,  good  accommo- 
dations, wherein  a  person  has  every  thing  that  is  convenient. 

BI'RTHDAY,  *.  the  day  in  which  a  pej-son  comes  into  th« 
world  Pud  is  l)orn. 

BIRTHNIGHT,  s.  the  night  on  which  a  person  is  b»ni. 
'    BI'RTI' PLACE,  s.  tlie  pjace  wherein  a  person  is  honi. 

BI'RTHRIGHT,  s.  the  right  which  a  person  acquirer.  It] 
birtii,  jjeneiaUy  applied  to  the  (irst-borii. 
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BT'RTTISTRANGLED,  a.  strangled,  choked,  or  killed  by 
suffocatiou,  in  coming  rtito  the  world. 

BI'SCAY,  a  province  of  Spain,  bounded  on  the  W.  and 
S.  W.  by  Astiiria  and  Old  Castilt,  on  theN.  by  the  liay  of 
Biscay,  on  the  E.  by  Naverrc,  and  on  the  S.  by  Old  Castile 
and  Naverre.  It  is  about  48  miles  ill  length,  and  30  in  its 
greatest  bread'th.  Biscay  produces  apples,  oranges,  citrons, 
corn,  &c.  They  Imve  timber  fortfnp  building,  and  mines 
of  iron  and  lead,  which  thej,-  also  manufacture ;  the  adjoin- 
in'g  seaaliio  suppliS  them  with  fish,  and  renders  their  trade 
very  flourishing  ;  their  seamen  are  acoountcd  the  best  in 
Spain.  The  Biscay ners  are  of  Celtic  extraction,  and  still 
presj^ve  their  peculiar  language,  the  Basque,  which  has  no 
effinity  with  any  other  in  Europe.    Bilboa  is  the  capital. 

BI'SCOTIN,  s.  [Ft.]  a  confection  made  of  flour,  marma- 
lade, eggs,  &c. 

BI'SCUIT,  (.iishet)  s.  [his,  Lat.  and  cuit,  Fr.]  a  kind  of  hard 
dry  bread,  made  entirely  of  wheat  flour,  mixed  with  leaven 
and  warm  wat-er,  baked  for  long  voyages  four  times,  and  pre- 
pared six  months  before  it  is  shipped.  It  will  keep  a  whole 
year.  Likewise  a  fine  delicate  pastry,  or  cake,  made  ot 
fine  flour,  eggs^  almonds,  and  rose  water ;  or  of  flour,  eggs, 
sugar,  and  citron,  or  orange  peel,  and  baked  twice. 

To  BISE'CT,  V.  a.  [biiius  and  seco,  Lat.]  in  geometry,  to 
divide  any  thing  into  two  equal  parts. 

BISECTION,  or  BISSE'CTION,  *.  in  geometry,  the  act 
of  dividing,  or  the  line  divided  into  two  equal  parts. 

BI'SHOl',  i.  [biscop.  Sax.]  a  prelate,  or  person  consecrated 
for  the  spiritual  government  and  direction  of  the  diocese, 
whose  jurisdictions  consists  in  collating  to  benefices,  ordain- 
ing priests  and  deacons,  licensed  physcians,  surgeons,  and 
school-masters.  The  bishops  are  all  peers  of  the  realm,  ex- 
cept the  bishopof  Sodorand  Man,  who  seems  to  be  excluded 
that  privilege,  from  his  being  nominated  by  the  duke  of 
Athol,  all  others  being  nominated  by  his  mjyesty.  Next  to 
the  two  archbishops,  the  bishops  of  London,  Durham,  and 
Winchester,  have  always  the  precedence  ;  and  the  others 
follow  according  to  the  date  of  their  consecration. 

BI'SHOP,  *.  a  liquor  made  of  water,  wine,  sugar,  and  a 
Seville  orange  roasted. 

BI'SHOPS-AUKLAND,  a  town  in  the  bishopric  of  Dur- 
ham, with  a  market  on  Thursday.  It  is  pleasantly  seated 
on  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  noted  for  its  castle,  beautifully  re- 
paired about  100  years  ago  ;  for  its  chapel,  whose  architec- 
ture is  very  curious  ;  and  for  its  bridge.  It  is  eight  miles 
S.  bv  W.  of  Durham,  and  257  N.  N.  W.  of  London. 

BI'SHOPS-C ASTLE,  a'  town  in  Shropshire,  seated  near 
the  river  Clun  ;  is  a  corporation;  sends  two  members  to 
parliament ;  and  its  market  (on  Friday)  is  much  frequented 
by  the  Welsh.    It  is  159  miles  N.  W.  by  W.  of  London. 

BI'SHOP  AND  HIS  CLERKS,  some  little  islands  and 
rocks  on  the  coast  of  Pembrokeshire,  near  St.  David's  dan- 
gerous to  mariners. 

BI'SHOPRIC,  s.  [biscnprice.  Sax.]  the  province,  district, 
er  diocese,  which  belongs  to  a  bishop. 

BI'SHOPS-STORTFORD,  a  town  of  Hertfordshire,  with 
a  good  market  on  Thursday,  seated  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  and 
has  several  good  inns ;  but  Uie  streets  are  not  paved.  It  is 
12  miles  N.  E.  of  Hertford,  and  30  N.  by  E.  of  London. 

BISK,  s.  [bisque,  Fr.]  a  soup,  or  broth,  made  of  different 
sorts  of  flesh  boiled,  according  to  Johnson. 

BISMUTH,  s.  in  /latural  history,  a  semi-metal,  of  a  yel- 
lowish white  colour,  a  fleaky  texture,  and  moderately  hard, 
but  not  malleable.  It  is  so  brittle  that  it  breaks  readily 
under  the  hammer,  and  may  be  reduced  even  to  powder. 
It  is  generally  found  with  cobalt,  in  the  cobaltic  ores  of  Sax- 
ony and  England.  Native  bismuth,  and  sulphuret  of  bis- 
muth, are  also  found  upon  the  continent,  but  this  is  not  an 
abundant  metal.  Bismuth  is  used  with  other  metals,  not 
only  to  form  printer's  types,  but  also  to  make  pewter,  and 
for  some  others  compounds.  It  remarkably  contributes  to 
the  fusibility  of  some  alloys  ;  hence,  it  is  employed  to  make 
solder.  Bismiith  is  likewise  given  in  medicijie,  though  now 
very  rarely.  Pearl-white  is  a  precipitate  of  frMwuiA. 
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BISSEXTILE,  s.  so  called,  because  the  eth  of  the  calend* 
of  March  was  repeateit  in  that  year  ;  [bit  and  sextilis,  E.at.| 
a  vear  containing  360  days,  happening  ewry  fourth  year, 
when  a  day  is  added  to  the  month  of  f  ebruairy,  to  make  up 
for  the  six  hours  which  the  sun  spends  in  his  course  each 
year,  bevond  the  365  (Favs  usuallv  assigned  to  it. 

BISTORT,  s.  a  sort  of snakevveed. 

BI'STOUHy,  s:  [bistouri,  Fr.]  a  surgeon's  instrument,  used 
in  making  incisions. 

BI'STKE,  s.  [Fr.]  a  colour  made  of  chimney  soot  boiled, 
and  afterwards  diluted,  and  made  into  cakes  with  gum  water. 
It  is  used  by  i^aiiiters  te  wash  their  designs,  instead  of  Indian 
ink,  &'c. 

BISU'LCOUS,  a.  [bisulcus,  Lat.]  cleft  in  two  parts ;  clo- 
ven-footed. 

BIT,  s.  [bitol,  Sa\.]  the  essential  part  of  a  bridle,  which 
being  put  nito  the  horse's  mouth,  the  rider  is  enabled  to  ma- 
nage him.  It  is  also  the  sharp  end  of  a  piercer,  augur,  or 
other  iron  instrument.  The  bit  of  a  hey  is  that  part  which 
contains  the  wards.  Bit  also  means  as  much  as  a  persoa 
generally  bites  ofVat  once. 

To  BIT,  1'.  a.  toputabit  into  a  horse's  mouth  ;  to  bridle. 

BITCH,  *.  [bitgh,  Sax.]  the  female  of  the  dog,  wolf,  fox 
and  otter  kind. 

To  BITE,  )■.  V.  prefer,  hit,  part.  pass,  bitten  ;  [bitan,  Sax.] 
to  wound,  pierce,  or  divide  with  the  teeth.  To  affect  with 
pain,  applied  to  the  cold  ;  to  make  a  person  uneasy,  applied 
to  satire  or  reproach ;  to  wound  by  its  sharpness,  applied  to 
a  sword,  &c.  To  make  the  mouth  smart,  applied  to  the 
sharp  taste  of  acid  bodies.  Figuratively,  to  cheat  or  defraud. 

BITK,  s.  the  incision  or  wound  made  in  any  thing  with 
the  teeth  ;  a  sharper,  a  cheat,  trick  or  fraud, 

BITER,  s.  one  that  seizes  with  the  teeth,  applied  to  a 
dog  ;  one  that  readily  or  quickly  swallows  a  bait,  applied  to 
a  fish  ;  one  who  deceives  ^r  defrauds  another  by  false  ap- 
pearances ;  a  sharper.        " 

BITTACLE,  s.  [from  hitt,  Belg.l  a  frame  in  the  steerage 
of  a  shin,  wherein  the  compass  is  placed. 

BITTEN,  part.  pass,  of  Bite. 

BITTER,  a.  [biier,  Sax.]  that  excites  a  hot,  pungent,  and 
astringent  taste,  like  that  of  wormwood.  Figuratively, 
wretched,  miserable,  painful,  disagreeable,  unplcasing,  aiid 
hurtful. 

BITTER,  «.  in  sea  language,  any  turn  of  the  cable  round 
tlie  bitts,  so  that  they  may  be  let  out  gradually,  or  by  degrees. 
When  a  ship  is  stopped  by  the  cable,  she  is  said  to  be  brought 
lip  by  the  hitter. 

BITTERLY,  nfl.  with  a  bitter  taste.  Figuratively,  in  a 
sorrowful,  painful,  sharp,  and  severe  manner  ;  used  some- 
times to  express  the  superlative  or  highest  degree. 

BITTERN,  s.  [butour,  FrJ  in  natural  history,  a  bird  with 
a  long  bill  and  legs,  which  feeds  on  fish,  and  is  remarkable 
for  its  noise.  A  very  bitter  liquor  which  drains  off  in  making 
common  salt,  and  lised  in  the  preparation  of  Epsom  salt , 
from  the  adjective  hitter. 

BITTERNESS,  s.  a  kind  of  savour,  or  sensation,  the  re- 
verse of  sweetness.  Applied  to  manner,  severity,  austerity. 
A  pplied  to  reproach,  keenness,  sharpness,  or  extremity.  Ap- 
plied to  the  passions,  sorrow,  trouble,  distress. 

BITTERSWEET,  s.  a  plant,  called  also  woody  night- 
shade. 

BITTS,  s.  [bittan.  Sax.]  two  perpendicular  pieces  of 
timber  in  the  forepart  of  a  ship,  bolted  to  the  gun-deck : 
tli^j;r  heads  are  braced  with  a  cross  piece,  and  several  turns 
of  the  cable  are  taken  over  them,  for  securing  the  ship  when 
at  anchor. 

BITUME,  or  BITUMEN,  s.  [bitumen,  Lat.]  in  natural 
historv,  a  fact,  tenacious,  inflammable,  mineral  substance,  or 
a  fossil  body  which  easily  takes  fire,  yields  oil,  and  is  sot 
soluble  in  water. 

BITUMINOUS,  a.  [from  bitumen,  Lat.]  having  the  na- 
ture and  qualities  of  bitumen. 

'BIVA'LVE,  a.  [from  binus  and  vaha;  Lat.]  ■  in  natural 
history,  applied  to  fiah  Ihiit  have  two  shells,  such  as  ojo- 


f*rt  ;  and'  in  botany,  to  plants  whose  s^ptl-pods  open  their 
« liolp  li-ii";tli,  to  dischaij;*  their  seeds,  as  pease. 

OIVA  LVIJLAR,  a.  that  has  two  shells,  or  valves. 

BI7ANTINE,-  or  BYZANTINE,  *.  a  large  wedge  of 
gold,  valued  at  15/.  which  the  kiiigoft'ers  upon  high  festival 
days.    SeeBESANT. 

To  BI,AB,  V.  a.  [hlebleren,  Belg.]  to  reveal  a  secret 
lliroiigh  heedlessness  or  want  of  caution.  Used  neuterly, 
to  talE,  or  tattle. 

BLAB,  J.  a  tell-tale;  one  who  discovers  secrets  through 
iuronsideration,  or  too  great  a  propensity  to  talking. 

BLA'BBER-,  i.  one  who  discovers  a  secret  through  want 
of  caution,  and  a  great  fondness  for  speaking. 

BLACK,  s.  [bhc,  Sax.]  absence  or  want  of  lirfit  and  co- 
lour, owing  to  a  body's  reflecting  no  rays  of  lignt.  Dyer's 
black,  for  stuffs  of  a  high  price,  is  composed  of  indigo,  wood 
boiled  with  alum,  tartar,  or  ashes  of  lees  of  wine,  maddered 
with  common  madder,  and  mixed  with  g;dl-nuts  of  Aleppo, 
copperas,  and  sumach.  The  best  black  cloth  should  be  first 
dyed  blue.  Get-man  black  is  made  of  the  lees  of  wine,  burnt 
bones  washed  afterwards,  and  ground  with  burnt  ivory  or 
jieach-stones  ;  that  with  i\-ory  is  t!ie  best.  This  is  used  by 
rolling-press  printers.  Ivor>/  black  is  ivory  burnt  between 
'  two  crucibles,  and  ground  with  water,  used  by  painters  and 
jewellers  to  blacken  the  bottom  ground  of  the  collets  or  be- 
zels in  which  they  set  diamonds.  Spanish  blncU,  invented  by 
the  Spaniards,  is  burnt  cork.  Lamp,  or  lam  blach,  is  the 
S4>oty  smoke  or  soot  of  rosin,  received  in  sheep-skins,  or 
pieces  of  coarse  liiveus  fixed  at  tlie  top  of  a  chimney,  where- 
ni  it  is  burnt  for  that  purpose.  Carrier's  black  is  made  with 
gall-nuts,  sour  beer,  and  cold  iron,  forthe  the  first  blacken- 
ing applied  to  the  hides  ;  but  of  gall-nuts,  copperas,  and 
gum  arable,  fortlie  second.  Black,  after  the  word  lo^k,  and 
tlie  preposition Tipon,  implies  sullen,  untiiendly,  and  is  »  sign 
of  displeasure.  "  Looked  black  upon  me."  Shakes.  Joined 
With  blue,  it  implies  the  colour  ol  Ihe  skin,  occasioned  by  a 
hard  blow  ;  livid.  Puov.  Black  will  take  no  other  hue  : 
tliis  dyers  find  by  experience.  It  may  signify  that  vicious 
persons  arc  yeldom  or  never  reclaimed.  A  black  plum  is  as 
tu'eet  as  a  white  ;  signifying,  that  the  prerogative  of  beauty 
proceeds  from  fancy.  A  black  hen  lays  a  white  egg ;  I  con- 
ceive the  meaning  of  it  is,  that  a  black  woman  may  bear  a 
fair  child. 

To  BLACK,  r.  n.  to  make  of  a  black  colour. 

BLACK,  a.  of  a  black  colour.  Applied  to  despair,  horri- 
ble, to  moral  action,  excessively  wicked. 

BLA'CKAMORE,  s.  one  whose  complexion  is  naturally 
black.    SeeNEGUO. 

BLA'CKBERRY,  s.  the  fruit  of  the  blackberry  bramble. 
Thev  are  ripe  in  September. 

BLACK-BROWED,  a.  having  black  eye-brows.  Figu- 
ratively, dark,  gloomy,  dismal,  or  threatening. 

1JL.\'CKBURN,  a  town  in  Lancashire,  with  a  large  ma- 
nufacture of  caliroes  for  printing.  It  is  seated  near  the  ri- 
ver Derwent,  called  sometimes  Blackwater,  1 2  miles  E.  of 
Preston,  and  211  N.  N.  W.  of  London.  Market  on  Mon- 
day. 

BLACK-CATTLE,  s.  in  husbandry,  a  general  term,  in- 
clurling  oxen,  bulls,  or  cows. 

To  BLA'CKEN,  v.  a.  to  make  a  thing  black,  which  was 
of  a  Uitferent  colour  before  ;  to  intercept  the  rays  of  light; 
to  darken.  Figuratively,  to  sully  a  person's  character  by 
defamation,  or  unmerited  censure. 

BLA'CKGUARD,  *.  in  low  and  familiar  language,  used 
to  convey  Ihe  idea  of  a  person  of  mean  circitinstunces, 
dirty  and  ragged  dress,  of  base  principles,  and  worthy  of 
contempt. 

BLACK-JACK,  zinc  mineralized  with  sulphur,  a  mineral 
employed  till  lately  in  Wales  in  mending  the  roads. 

T/LA'CKISH,  o.'rWflc/r  and  iic.  Sax.]  inclined  to  a  black 
Colour;  somc'wliat  black. 
BLACK-LEAD,  <.    See  Lead. 

BLA'CKNESS,  s.  'that  quality  of  a  body  which  arises 
from  itsr<::11ecting  few  orno  rays,  and  is  owiiij  to  its  poro- 
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sity,  tlie  minateness  of  its  particles,  and  the  rays  of  light 
sunering  so  many  reflections  in  the  inside,  that  few  return 
to  the  surface  ;  want  of  lighU  ok  darkness. 

BLACK  ROD,  s.  the  usher  of  the  order  of  the  Garter,  so 
called  from  his  black  rod  with  a  golden  lion  at  the  top. 
He  attends  the  king's  chamber,  and  the  house  of  lords  m 
parliament.  • 

BLACK  SEA,  formerly  the  Euxine,  is  bounded  on  the 
W.  by  Romania,  Bulijaria,  and  BessaraUR ;  on  the  N.  by 
the  sea  of  Asoph  and  Fartarv  ;  on  the  E.  by  Cireassia  and 
Georgia,  and  on  the  S.  by  Natolia.  It  is  said  to  be380<» 
miles  in  circumference,  receives  many  large  rivers,  anemias 
not  any  discernable  flux  or  reflux.  It  lies  between  41  and 
upwards  of  46  degrees  N.  lat.  and  between  32  and  41.  E. 
Ion. 

BLA'CKSMITH,  s.  a  person  who  forges  the  larger  works 
in  iron,  and  derives  his  name  from  their  colour,  which  is 
generally  black  from  their  nqt  being  polished;  opposed  to 
a  whitesmith,  who  forges  the  smflkl^orks,  which  arc  geno- 
rallv  polished.  ^^^II^*. 

BLA'CKTHORN, s.  a  shrub,  the  saineTfUKdie  sloe. 

BLA'DDER,  s.  [bladdre.  Sax.]  in  anatomy,  a  tintatf^atable 
membranous  body,  which  serves  as  Ihe  receptacle 'of  the 
urine  after  its  secretion  from  the  blood  in  the  kidneys,  situ- 
ated in  the  pelvis  of  the  abdomen  f  in  men,  immediately 
on  the  rectum  ;  in  women,  on  the  vagina  uteri.  It  likewise 
signifies  a  pustule,  blister,  or  the  swelling  of  a  membrane 
filled  with  any  juice  or  fluid,  such  as  that  which  arises  after 
scalding  or  burning. 

liLADE,  s.  [bleed,  or  bled,  Sax.]  in  botany,  the  spire  or 
leaf  of  grass  before  it  grows  to  seed;  the  green  shoots  or 
leaves  of  corn,  which  rise  from  the  seed.  Hence  that  part 
of  a  sword  or  knife  is  called  a  6/arfe,  from  the  form's  resem- 
bling a  blade  of  grass.  Figuratively,  a  bold,  enterprising, 
brisk,  fierce,  and  gay  person. 

BLADE,  or  BLADE-BONE,  s.  in  anatomy,  the  scapula, 
or  scapular-bone,  of  a  flat  or  triangular  form. 

To  BLADE,  ti.  a.  to  furnish  with  a  blade  ;  to  fit  a  blade 
to  a  handle. 

BLA'DED,  a.  that  has  leaves,  spires,  or  blades. 

BLAIN,  s.  [ble^ene,  Sax.]  a  distemper  incident  to  beasts, 
consisting  of  a  bladder  growing  at  the  root  of  the  tongue, 
against  the  windpipe,  which  at  length  grows  so  large  as  ta 
stop  the  breath.  Applied  to  human  creatures,  a  pustule  or 
blister. 

To  BLAME,  V.  a.  [blamer,  Fr.]  applied  to  persons,  t» 
charge  them  with  having  done  a  fault. 

BLAME,  J.  the  charging  with  wrong  measures  or  faults. 
Figuratively,  the  defect  w  tiich  merits  censure.  Used  with 
to,  it  implies  that  which  deserves  blame,  or  blameable. 

BLAMEABLE,  a.  that  may  be  found  fault  with,  or  cen- 
sured. 

BLA'MEABLENESS,  s.  that  which  renders  a  thing 
faulty,  or  liable  to  blame  or  censure. 

BLA'MEABLY,  ad.  in  such  a  manner  as  deserves  cen- 
sure or  blame. 

BLAMEFUL,  a.  that  highly  deserves  to  be  found  fault 
with,  censured,  or  blamed. 

BL A'MELESS,  a.  that  is  no  ways  defective;  or  deserve* 
no  censure  or  blame ;  used  sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  w  itii 
the  particle  cf. 

BLA'MELE^SLY,  ad.  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  tree 
from  fault ;  so  as  not  to  merit  censure. 

BLA'MELESSNESS,  s.  tliat  quality  which   renders    a 

Cerson  or  thing  by  no  means  the  object  of  censure  or 
lame. 

BLA'MER,  *.  the  person  \^ho  censures,  or  charges  a  per- 
son or  tiling  with  defect,  or  bein^  wrong. 

BLA'MEWORTHY,  a.  that  deserves  censine  or  blame, 
including  the  idea  of  something  wrong  or  defective. 

To  BLANCH,  v.  a.  \blanclnr,  Fr.l  to  vliilen  a  thing; 
which  was  before  of  anotner  colour.  Figuratively,  to  peN, 
applied  to  the  peeling  almonds,  wltich  discovers  tlieir  ker- 
nel of  a  «hite  colour. 
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BLA'NCHER,  ».  one  who  makes  any  thing  white;  a 
whiteoer. 

BLA'NCHER,  s.  the  action,  art,  or  method  of  making 
any  thing  white.  In  coinage,  the  nietliod  made  use  of  to 
five  tiie  pieces  that  brightness  and  histre  they  have  on  their 
iirst  coming  out  of  the  mint.  ^ 

B5,ANC-MANGER,  *.  {hlomovge)  [Fr.]  a  preparation  of 
dissolved  isinglass,  milk,  susar,  cmnamon,  &c.  boiled  iirto  a 
thick  eonsistencevaiid  garnished  for  the  table  with  blanched 
almonds. 

BI^AND,  a.  \h1muhis,  Lat.]  soothing,  mild,  applied  to 
language.    Soft,  temperate,  applied  to  weather. 

BLA'NDFORD,  a  town  of  Dorsetshire,  with  a  market  on 
Saturday.  It  is  pleasantly  situafcd  on  the  river  Store,  near 
the  Downs,  and  is  a  well  nihabited  place  ;  but  has  been 
.subject  to  several  dreadful  fncs,  particularly  in  1731,  when 
almost  all  the  town  was  burnt  dwvn,  with  the  goods  therein  ; 
but  it  was  soon  rebuilt  more  beautiful  than  before.  It  has 
the  title  ofa  marquisate,  and  is  12  miles  S.  of  Salisbury,  18 
M.  E.  of  Dorchester,  and  103  W.  by  S.  of  London. 

To  BLA'NDISfl,  I',  a.  to  insinuate  one's  self  into  a  per- 
son's favour ;  to  soothe,  or  allure.     Seldom  used. 

BLANDISHMENT,  s.  [btanditia;  Lat.]  an  insinuating 
address  ;  soft,  mild,  and  kind  expressions,  by  which  "a  per- 
son steals  into  the  favour  of  another. 

BLANK,  «f.  [6/a«c,  Fr.l  \vhitish  or  pale,  applied  to  colour. 
That  is  not  written  on.  Used  with  the  word  look,  (either  ex- 
pressed or  understood)  confused,  dejected,  or  shewing  the 
signs  of  disappointment.  Applied  to  verse,  that  has  no 
rhyme  ;  but  Milton,  Thomson,  and  others,  have  shewn  this 
to  be  the  most  masculine  ornament  of  poetry,  which  brings 
our  language  to  a  nearer  resemblance  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  poetry,  and  sits  in  a  height  beyond  the  poetry  of 
the  French  and  Italians,  which  they  must  look  up  at  with 
tn\'y,  and  acknowledge  it  impossible  for  their  enervate  lan- 
guages to  attain  to. 

BLANK,  s.  in  commerce,  a  void  space,  or  that  which 
lias  no  writing  on  it,  but  is  left  so,  in  order  to  be  filled  up. 
In  lotteries,  a  ticket  which  has  no  prize  drawn  against  it. 
Figuratively,  the  mark  or  point  which  an  arrow  or  piece  is 
aimed  at. 

To  BLANK,  V.  a.  figuratively,  to  confuse ;  to  disap- 
p()int;  to  cease,  bring  to  nothing,  or  render  abortive. 

BLA'NKET,  s.  [blanchtte,  Fr.]  a  stuff  made  of  wool, 
and  used  for  beds. 

To  BLA'NKET,  <>.  a.  to  cover  or  wrap  in  a  blanket. 

BL  A'NKLY,  ad.  in  such  a  manner  as  causes  or  shews  con- 
fusion or  disappointment;  with  whiteness  ;  with  paleness. 

To  BLARE,  V.  H.  [blaren,  Belg.]  to  bellow,  to  roar  •  to 
melt  avvav,  like  a  lighted  candle  blown  bv  the  wind. 

To  BLASPHE'ME,  t..  n.[blasj)liemo,  low  Lat.]  to  speak 
ill  of  God,  his  messengers,  or  things  relating  to  his  service, 
and  couiprehenWed  in  his  revelation.  In  law,  an  indignity 
or  injury  oHered  to  the  Almighty,  by  denyin";  what  is  his 
due,  or  attributing  to  him  what  is  not  agreeable  to  his  na- 
ture, Lindte  cap.  1. 

BLASPHR'MER,  s.  one  who  utters  disrespectful  or 
irreverent  things,  either  of  God,  Christ,  or  any  person  in 
the  Holy  Trinity,  God's  messengers,  or  any  thing  relating 
to  religion. 

BLA'SPHEMOUS,  a.  that  is  disrespectful  or  irreverent 
with  respect  to  God  and  heavenly  things. 

BLA'SPHEMOUSLY,  ad.  in  such  a  manner  as  is  incon- 
sistent ^vith  tliat  reverence  we  owe  to  the  Deity  ;  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  speak  ill  of  God  and  heavenly  things. 

BLASPHEMY,  s.  an  offering  of  some  indignity  to  God, 
anv  person  of  the  Trinity,  any  messengers  from  God,  his 
holv  writ,  or  the  doctrines  of  revelation. 

BLAS'T,  s.  [blast,  Sax.]  a  breath,  pnff,  or  current  of 
wind  ;  the  sound  made  by  olowing  a  trumpet  or  other  wind 
instrument;  a  warm  air,  or  other  alteration  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, which  withers  trees,  or  causes  a  pestilence. 

To  BLAST,  V.  a.  to  infect  with  some  sudden  plague  or 
infection  by  means  of  the  air  ;  to  caaee  a  thing  to  \rilher  ; 


to  ruin  a  person's  character  by  spreading  false  rumours ;  to 
render  an  enterprise  abortive. 

BLA'STING,  i.  in  mineralogy,  the  blowing  up  the  vein 
ofa  mine  by  gunpowder,  which  cannot  be  broken  up  by 
the  spade,  tfie  gad,  and  tl;e  axe,  or  softened  by  fire. 

BLATANT,  a.  Jbhttant.  Fr.1  bellowing  like  a  calf. 
Seldom  used. 

BLA  Y, «.  a  small  white  river  fish,  called  also  a  bleak. 

BLAZE,  s.  [blase,  Sax.]  a  flame,  or  the  light  of  a  flame. 
Figuratively,  a  spreading  abroad  ;  publication  or  extending 
a  report ;  likewise,  the  white  mark  on  a  horse's  foreheaci, 
reaching  to  his  nose. 

To  BLAZE,  V.  a.  used  \yith  upon,  to  shine,  or  give  light. 
Figuratively,  to  make  a  tiling  universally  known  oy  report 
or  rumour..  Sometimes  used  with  the  «ords  abruad  and 
about. 

BLA'ZER,  *.  one  who  spreads  abroad  any  reoort  or  ru- 
mour.   Not  much  in  use. 

To  BLA'ZON,  V.  a.  [WaMnner,  Fr.].in  heraldry,  to  name 
all  the  parts  ofa  coat,  in  their  proper  and  technical  terms. 
Figuratively,  to  set  out,  deck,  or  adorn.  To  discover  to 
advantage;  to  display.    To  spread  abroad. 

BLA'ZON,  s.  in  heraldry,  the  art  of  expressing  the  seve- 
ral parts  of  a  coat  of  arms  in  its  proper  terms ;  all  persons, 
beneath  the  degree  of  a  noble,  must  have  their-coats  6/a- 
zoned  by  metals  and  colours;  nobles  by  precious  stones; 
and  kings  and  princes  by  planets.  Blazon  is  used  figura- 
tively for  making  any  thing  public;  a  pompous  display  of 
anv  quality. 

BLAZONRY,  s.  the  art  of  blazoning. 

To  BLEACH,  v.  a.  [blaclicn,Teut.]  to  whiten  a  thing  by 
exposing  it  to  the  air  and  sun.  Neulerly,  to  grow  white  in 
the  sun  or  open  air. 

BLE'.ACHING,  s.  the  art  of  making  a  thing  white,  which 
was  not  perfectly  so  before,  or  which  was  of  a  different 
colour. 

BLEAK,  s.  a  small  river  fish. 

BLEAK,  a.[blac.  Sax.]  cold,  sharp,  chill ;  cheerless. 

BLE'AKNESS,  s.  extreme  coldness,  applied  to  the  air. 

BLE'AKY,  a.  cold  or  cliillv  (J*ving  to  the  wind. 

BLEAR,  a.  [hlner,  Belg.]  dim  or  sore  with  water  or 
rheum.  Applied  to  the  eyes,  that  causes  dimness  of 
sight. 

To  BLEAR,  V.  a.  to  occasion  dimness  of  sight ;  to  makp 
the  eyes  sore  with  water  or  rheum.  Tiguratively,  tp  blind, 
to  prevent  the  mind  from  taking  notice  of  tilings. 

To  BLEAT,  V.  a.  [blataii.  Sax.  1  to  make  a  noise  like  a 
sheep. 

BLEAT,  s.  [from  the  verb!  the  cry  ofa  sheep 

BLEB,  [««ra.  Germ  J  a  Ulster. 

BLED,  part.  pass,  of  To  Bleed. 

To  BLEED,  t'.  ".prefer.  /  bled,  or  Jtare  bled;  [l/edati^ 
Sax.]  to  lose  blood  by  a  wound,  &c.  to  die  by  bleeding. 
Figuratively,  to  drop  like  thick  or  rich  blood.  Uy;d  ac- 
tively, to  extract  blood  fioin  a  person  .by  opeiwng  a  vein 
with  a  lancet ;  to  let  blood. 

To  BLEMISH,  V.  a.  to  mark  with  any  defect ;  to  snof, 
stain,  or  any  other  ways  to  rob  a  thing  of  its  beauty,  value, 
or  perfection.  Figuratively,  to  defame ;  to  ruin  a  persoji's 
reputation. 

BLE'MISH,  f.  applied  to  personal  charms,  a  scar,  or  any 
thing  that  diininishes  their  perfection.  Applied  to  mann- 
factures,  a  defect  either  in  the  making,  or  owing  to  some 
accident.  Applied  to  moral  conduct,  a  reproach,  disgrace, 
defect,  or  fault. 

To  BLENCH,  v.  n.  to  shrink;  to  start  back.  To  hin- 
der ;  to  obstruct.    Sehioni  used. 

■To  BLEND,  t>.  a.  preter.  I  blended,  anciently  bleiit  : 
[hlendan.  Sax.]  to  mix  or  mingle  tilings  tOOTtlier  imperfeclly, 
or  so  as  the  several  compounds  may  be  discovered,  appUed 
to  the  mixing  of  colours. 

BLEND,  s.  the  ore  of  zinc  mineralized  by  sulpnur. 

BLE'NDER,  s.  a  person  who  mirgles  things  together. 

BLETSHEIM,  a  vitkige  of  Genuany  in  Suabia,  rciidcrctf 
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twcmoiiiMc  for  the  victory  over  tiie  French  and  Bavarians, 
ubiaincd  iii  August  !704,"by  the  Alhes,  under  the  command 
ofth*  »fi.ieof  Marlhorou"li  and  Prince  Eugene.  In  memory 
«f  this  battle,  the  tine  palace  of  Blenheim  was  I)uilt,  near 
Woodstock-,  at  the  charge  of  the  government.  It  is  seated 
on  the  W.  side  of  the  Danube,  three  miles  N.  E.  of  HocIn 
stcd,  27  N.  E.  of  Uhn,  and  25  N.  W.  of  Aussburg.  Lon.  2. 
30.  E.  lat.  48.  40. 

BLE'NNY,  s.  a  genus  of  fislies,  of  which  one  is  very  re- 
4iiarkabh;  for  bringing  forth  its  young  ones  alive. 

BLE^T,  the  obsolete  preterite  of  Blend. 

To  BLESS,  V.  a.  preter.  /  blessed,  or  bkst ;  [blessian, 
Sax.]  to  pray  for,  or  [wish  happiness  or  good  to  a  person  ; 
t-o  praise  fojf  happiness  received,  or  ascribe  our  happiness 
to  God  ;  to  confer  every  thing  that  can  make  a  person  per- 
fcctlv  happv.applietl  to  God. 

BUESSED,  part.  pass,  of  Bless. 

BLE'SSEDLY,  ad.  in  a  manner  which  communicates  the 
greatest  happiness  that  can  be  wished. 

BLESSEDNESS,  *.  that  quality  which  renders  a  person 
extremely  happy  ;  the  state  of  consummate  ftlicity  in  hea- 
ven.   Figuratively,  the  Divine  favour. 

BLE'SSING,  s.  a  declaration  of  future  happniess  ni  a  pro- 

?hotic  manner;  a  prayer  iu  which  happiness  is  requested, 
iguratively,  the  Divine  favour ;  any  means  or  cause  of  hap- 
piness ;  any  great  advantage  or  benefit. 

BLEW,-the  preterite  of  Blow. 

BLEYME,  s.  in  farriery,  an  inflammation  in  the  foot  of 
a  horse,  between  the  sole  and  the  bone. 

BLIGHT,  s.  [biyc/ie.  Tent.]  a  distemper  that  affects  trees 
and  plants  in  various  manners,  sometimes  the  whole,  and 
sometimes  only  the  leaves,  occasioned  by  an  evil  disposition 
of  the  air,  as  too  severe  frosts,  &c.  Figuratively,  any  thing 
which  makes  an  luidertaking  miscarry,  or  disappoints  the 
person's  expectations. 

To  BLIGHT,  V,  a.  to  stop  the  vegetation  of  a  tree  ;  to 
render  it  barre^n  ;  to  wither.  Figuratively,  to  blast,  de- 
stroy, kill,  or  wither. 

BLIND,  a.  [blind,  Sax.]  not  able  to  see ;  deprived  of 
sight.  Figuratively,  ignorant,  with  the  particle  to  before 
the  object ;  dark,  not  easily  to  be  seen  or  found.  In  che- 
mistry, applied  to  those  vessels  that  have  no  opening  but  (in 
one  side.  Prov.  Blind  men  can  judge  no  colours.  A  man 
were  better  to  he  half  blind  than  have  both  his  eyes  out.  Whs  so 
blind  as  he  that  will  not  see  ? 

To  BLIND,  V.  a.  to  deprive  a  person  of  his  sight,  to  pre- 
vent a  person  from  seeing;  to  darken.  Figuratively,  to 
render  a  thing  obscure,  and  not  easily  comprehended. 

BLIND,  s.  sometliing  made  use  of  to  intercept  the  light. 
Figuratively,  something  made  use  of  to  divert  the  eye  or 
mind  from  attending  to  the  design  a  person  is  carry- 
ing on. 

To  BLTODFOLD,  v.  a.  to  hinder  a  person  from  seeing, 
I)y  folding  or  tying  something  before  his  eyes. 

BLI'NDFOLD,  a.  with  tht  eye  covered  ;  with  the  eyes 
shut.  Figuratively,  without  consideration  ;  without  using 
our  reason. 

BLINDLY,  ad.  without  sight.  Figuratively,  scarcely 
or  hardly  to  be  perceived ;  witliout  examination ;  im- 
plicitly. 

BLI'NDMAN'S  BUFF,  *.  a  play  wherein  a  person  endea- 
vours to  catch  some  one  of  the  company,  after  something  is 
tied  over  his  eyes  to  prevent  his  seeing. 

BLI'NDNESS,  J.  loss  of  the  facultyof  seeing,  arising  from 
the  loss  or  disteraparature  of  the  organs  of  the  eye.  Figu- 
ratively, ignorance  or  want  of  knowledge. 

BLl'NDSIDE,  *.  used  figuratively,  to  express  the  foibles 
or  weakness  of  a  person,  which  exposes  him  to  the  artifices 
of  others. 

BLI'NDVVORM,  *.  in  natural  history,  the  larger  slow- 
worm,  so  called  from  the  sinallness  of  its  eyes,  which  hath 
induced  some  to  think  it  has  none  ;  a  kind  of  small  viper, 
the  least  of  the  English  venomous  reptiles. 

To  BLINK,  i\  n.  UiUnAen,  -Dan.]  to  wink  with  one  eye  ; 
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to  shut  one  eye ;  to  be  bjind  of,  or  to  see  obscurely  with 
one  eve. 

BLl'NKARD,  s.  one  who  has  bad  eyes  ;  one  who  sees 
but  very  dimly.  Figuratively,  one  who.  discerns  but  very 
imperfectly. 

BLISS,  s.  Iblisse,  Sax.]  joy  arising  from  the  possession  of 
some  great  and  important  good  ;  a  state  of  happiness,  or  of 
the  highest  felicity  ;  most  commonly  applied  to  the  'lappi- 
ncss  of  the  heavenly  mansions.  Synon.  Our  happiness 
glares  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  exposes  us  often  to 
envy.  Our/elicitt/  is  onlv  known  to  ourselves,  and  gives  us 
continual  satisfaction.  The  idea  of  bliss  extends  beyond  a 
life  temporal. 

BLI'SSFUL,  a.  abounding  with  joy ;  possessed  of  the 
highest  degree  of  happiness. 

BLI'SSFULLY,  ad.  in  such  a  manner  as  to  shew  the 
greatest  si^ns  of  joy,  occasioned  by  the  possession  and  en- 
joyment of  happiness. 

BLI'SSFULN  ESS;  s.  the  quality  or  state  of  extreme  joy, 
arising  from  the  enjoyment  of  an  important  and  inuncnse 
good. 

BLI'STER,  s.  [bluyster,  Bel";.]  a  swelling  of  the  skin, 
generally  tilled  witJi  a  watery  fluid,  after  burning,  scalding, 
&c.  In  pharmacy,  a  medicine  which  attracts  the  hiiRrours 
to  a  particular  part,  and  by  that  means  raises  tJic  cuti- 
cle. 

To  BLISTER,  ».  n.  to  rise  in  blisters ;  to  be  covered  with 
blisters.  Used  actively,  to  raise  blisters  by  burning  ;  to 
apply  a  plaister,  in  order  to  raise  a  blister. 

BLITH,  a  town  of  Nottinghamshire,  23  miles  N.  N\V.  of 
Newark,  and  146  N.  by  W.  of  London.  Market  on  Thurs- 
day. 

Blithe,  a.  \blitlx,  Sax.]  gay  ;  airy  ;  joyous  ;  sprightly, 
owing  to  the  enjoyment  of  some  good. 

BLITIILY,  arf.'in  a  jovous,  sprightly,  or  airy  manner. 
BLITHNESS,  s.  the  state  of  joyful  alacrity  and  spright- 
lincss. 
BLITHSOME,  a.  gay,  airy,  sprightly ;  cheerful. 
To  BLOAT,  V.  a.  [blowan,  Sax.]  to    swell   with    wind. 
Figuratively,  to  shew  fvride  by  the  looks  or  gesture.    Ncn- 
lerly,   it  implies  to  look  as  it'  swelled  by  wuid ;  generally 
ai)plied  to  a  person  growing  lusty,  but  appearing  at  ttie 
same  time  of  a  weak  constitution. 

BLO'ATEDNESS,  s.  the  state  of  a  person  or  thing  puffed 
up  with  fat,  or  swelled  with  wind. 
BLO'BBER,  ^.  a  bubble.    Not  in  common  use. 
BLO'BBERLIP,  s.  a  thick  lip. 

BLO'BLIPPED,  or  BLO'BBERLIPPED,  a.  that  has 
thick  lips,  applied  both  to  i)ersons  and  things. 

BLOCK,  s.  [block,  Belg.  bloc,  Fr.]  a  heavy  piece  of  timber 
more  thick  than  long ;  a  piece  of  mai;ble  as  it  conies  out  of 
the  quarry ;  any  massy  body  ;  a  piece  of  wood  formed  in 
the  shape  of  a  skull,  made  use  of  by  barbers  to  make  their 
perukes  upon  ;  a  piece  of  wood  used  by  hatters  to  form  or 
dress  their  hats  on ;  the  wood  on  wliich  criminals  are  be- 
headed ;  pieces  of  wood  belonghig  to  a  ship,  fitted  with 
shives  and  pins  for  running  rigging  to  go  through.  Fi'ju- 
ratively,  an  obstruction  or  impediment ;  a  person  of  (full 
parts,  slow  apprehensions,  remarkable  stupidity. 

To  BLOCK,  V.  a.[bloqi(er,  Fr.]  to  Stop  up  any  passage  ; 
to  inclose  a  town  so  as  to  hinder  any  one  from  going  into,, 
or  coming  out  of  it.  Generally  used  with  the  particle 
up. 

RLOCK.\'DY^s.[blockhmjs,  Teitt.]  a  fortress  or  bulwark, 
erected  to  stop  up  or  secure  a.passage.  In  war,  a  kind  of 
siege,  wherein  all  passages  and  avenues  arc  seized  and  stopt 
up,  so  as  the  besieged  can  neither  receive  provisions,  rein- 
forcements, nor  intelligence,  and  are  reduced  to  the  jicccs- 
sitv  of  surrendering  or  starving. 

To  BLOCKA'DE,  v.  a.  to  seize  upon,  and  block  up  all 
the  avenues  to  a  place. 

BLO'CKHEAD,  *.  a  figurative  expression  ;  Hscd  to  impA? 
a  person  of  a  dull  appreliension,  want  of  parts,  and  gceat 
stupidity 
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BLO'CKHEADED,  a.  remarkably  stupid,  dull,  and  in- 
capable of  improving. 

BLO'CKHOUSK,  f.  a  fortress  built  to  secure  a  passage, 
and  hinder  any  one  from  going  through. 

BLOCKISH,  a.  stupid;  dull. 

BLO'CKISHLY,  ail.  after  the  manner  of  a  person  remark- 
able for  his  stupidity  ;  like  a  blockhead. 

BLO'CKISHNESS  s.  great  dulness  of  apprehension ;  or 
stupidity. 

BLOCK-TI'N,  t.  tin  which  is  pure  or  unmixed,  and  yet 
unwrought. 

BLO'CKWOOD,  s.  in  traac,  the  logwood  brougtit  from 
Honduras,  and  used  in  dying  black. 

BLOIS,  an  ancient  and  handsome  city  in  the  oept.  of 
Loire  and  Cher,  once  the  abode  of  the  kings  of  France. 
The  spectator  is  struck  with  the  idea  of  an  amphitheatre, 
in  seenig  the  manner  in  which  the  streets  are  disposed,  like 
,rows  of  seats  one  above  another  against  the  hill.  Here  are 
some  fine  fountains,  and  a  new  bridge,  one  of  the  best  in 
France.  The  French  language  is  thought  to  be  spoken  here 
with  the  greatest  purity.  It  has  manufactures  of  serges 
and  ticking,  and  a  commerce  in  wines  and  brandy.  Blois  is 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  river  Loire,  in  a  fine  country,  47 
miles  N.  E.  of  Tours,  and  100  S.  W.  of  Paris.  Lat.  47.  35. 
N.  Ion.  1.23.  E. 

BLO'M.ARY,  s.  [from  blmna.  Sax.]  the  first  forge  in  an 
iron  work,  through  which  the  metal  passes  after  it  lias  been 
first  melted  from  the  mine. 

BLOOD,  {hliifl)  s.  [blod,  Sax.l  a  rea  warm  fluid,  circulating 
by  means  of  the  veins  and  arteries,  through  every  part  of  an 
animal  body.  Blond,  when  cold,  separates  into  two  parts, 
the  one  red  and  fibrous,  which  forms  into  a  mass,  and  is 
called  the  cnmr  ;  the  other,  which  is  thin  and  transparent, 
retains  its  fluidity,  and  is  called  the  serum.  The  red  colour 
of  blood  is  derived  from  the  red  oxide  of  iron  which  it  con- 
tains. Bhod'iswieA  figuratively  for  family-kindred,  descent, 
life.  Joined  with  hot  or  cold,  a  cold  or  warm  disposition  ; 
a  person  of  a  warm  and  sanguine  temper  ;  a  rake.  Joined 
with  flesh,  used  in  scripture,  to  signify  human  nature  in  its 
corrupt  state,  or  the  state  of  unassisted  reason.  The  juice 
©f  vegetables. 

To  BLOOD,  V.  a.  to  stain  with  blood  ;  to  let  blood. 

BLOODGUI'LTINESS,  «.  murder;  the  crime  of  shed- 
ding blood. 

BLOO'D-HOT,  a.  that  has  the  same  degree,  of  heat  as 
the  blood. 

BLOO'DHOUND,  s.  a  hound  that  follows  by  the  scent, 
seizes  with  great  fierceness,  will  not  quit  the  track  of  the 
person  he  pursues,  and  is  trained  to  the  sport  by  blood. 

BLOO'DILY,  ad.  in  a  cruel  savage  manner  ;  inclined  to 
murder  or  bloodshed. 

BLOO'piNESS,  s.  the  state  or  appearance  of  a  thing 
stained  with  blood. 

BLOO'DLESS,  a.  witliout  blood ;  having  no  blood.  Fi- 
guratively, dead ;  pale. 

BLOO'DSHED,  s.  murder,  occasioned  by  giving  a  per- 
son a  wound  bmvhich  he  bleeds  to  death  ;  slaughter. 

BLOO'DSH  RDDER,  s.  one  who  murders  another. 

BLOODSHOT,  or  BLOODSHOTTEN,  «.  an  epithet 
applied  to  a  distemper  in  the  eyes,  wherein  the  blood 
vessels  are  so  distended  as  to  make  them  appear  ofa  bloody 
colour. 

BLOODSTONE,  *.  in  natural  history  a  mineral  of  a 
green  colour,  spotted  with  a  blood  red  ;  hard,  ponderous, 
composed  of  pointed  needles,  and  generally  found  in  iron 
mines.  It  is  used  in  medicine  as  a  styptic,  or  to  stop  blood  ; 
and  by  goldsmiths  and  gilders  to  polish  their  works. 

BLOO'D-VESSEL,  a.  a  vessel  appropriated  by  nature  to 
the  conveyance  of  the  blood. 

BLOO'DY,  a.  stained  witii  blood.  Figuratively,  cruel ; 
murderous. 

BLOO'DY  FLrX,  s.    See  Dysentery. 

BLOO-DY-MINDED,  a.  cruel ;  inclined  to  murder,  or 
bloodshed. 
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BLOOM,  s.  [Mam,  Teut.]  in  botany,  the  flower  on  fruit- 
trees  and  plants,  which  precetles  their  fruits.  The  fine  blue 
substance  on  plums,  &c.  In  the  iron  works,  a  four  square 
mass  of  hammered  iron,  of  about  two  feet  leiigtii,  and  three 
quarters  ofa  hundred  weight,  made  from  part  ofasow  of  cast 
iron.  Figuratively,  a  flsurishiiig  state,  which  may  admit  of 
increase  and  improvement. 

To  BLOOM,  I'.  11.  to  produce  blossoms  or  flowers.  Figu 
ratively,  to  flourish  ;  tw  be  in  a  flourishing  state. 

BLOOTMY,  a.  full  of  blossoms  or  flowers.  Figuratively, 
being  in  a  stata  of  vigour  or  oerfection :  bcin."  in  a  flourish- 
ing'state. 

BLO'SSOM,  s.  [bhsme.  Sax.]  in  botany,  the  flower  which 
afterwards  turns  to  fruit  on  trees  or  plants  ;  more  particU" 
larly  applied  to  the  petals. 

To  BLO'SSOM,  V.  n.  to  put  fortn  flowers  or  blossoms, 
which  afterwards  turn  to  fruit. 

To  BLOT,  V.  a.  \blottir,  to  hide,  Fr'.]  to  drop  ink  on  a 
paper  or  other  substance  ;  to  eft'ace  or  dash  out  any  word 
with  ink ;  used  with  out.  Figuratively,  te  render  a  thing 
imperceptible,  or  invisible ;  to  eftace ;  to  stain,  sully,  or 
disifrace.    To  make  black  ;  to  darken. 

BLOT,  s.  a  spot  of  ink  dropped  by  accident  on  paper  ; 
a  dash  with  a  pen  on  a  word,  in  order  to  eftace  it.  Figura- 
tively, a  stain,  or  any  thing  which  causes  disgrace,  applied 
to  cbaracter. 

BLOTCH,  s.  a  sore,  pustule,  or  any  eruption  of  the  skin 
which  conveys  the  idea  of  a  defect. 

To  BLOTE,  V.  a.  [blossen,  Belg.]  to  smoKe,  or  dry  with 
smoke  ;  hence  bloted,  or  red  herrings.    Seldom  used. 

BLOW,  (Wo)  s.  \bloiie.  Sax.]  a  stroke  given  with  the  fist 
or  any  weapon.  Used  with  at,  a  single  attempt ;  a  sudden 
event,  an  unexpected  evil.  The  act  of  laying  or  depositing 
eggs  in  flesh,  applied  to  flies:  "  The  Wok;,  of  flics."  C/mpm. 

To  BLOW,  (ife)  V.  n.  prefer,  blew,  part.  pass,  bloun  ,- 
[blnwan,  Sax.]  to  move,  applied  to  the  action  of  wind.  Used 
sometimes  impersonally  with  the  particle  it.  "  It  blxjws  a 
happy  gale."  Dri/d.  To  breathe  upon  ;  to  sound  by  means 
of  « iiid.  "  Let  the  prating  organ  bhw."  Dn/d.  To  sound 
a  musical  instrument  by  the  breath.  Used  with  over,  to  pass 
or  cease  without  producing  damage.  "  When  the  storm  is 
hluuii  over — how  blest  is  the  swain  !"  Gran.  Used  with  vp, 
to  mount  in  the  air,  applied  to  the  eftcct  of  gunpowder. 
"  Sortie  of  the  enemy's  magazines  bleto  vp."  Taller,  No. 
59.  Used  actively,  to  drive  or  move  by  the  force  of  wind ; 
to  increase  a  fire  by  means  ofa  pair  of  Wllows  ;  to  breathe 
upon  ;  to  sound  a  wind  instrument  by  the  breath.  "  Their 
loud  uplifted  angel  trumpets  blow."  Milt.  Used  with  m.*, 
to  extinguish  by  the  wind  or  breath.  Used  with  upon,  Io_ 
become  common  ;  to  become  contemptible  on  accouiii  of 
its  being  universally  known,  even  to  the  vulgar;  to  be  stale. 

To  BLOW,  (i/o)  r.  n.  [WottflH,  Sax.]  in  botany,  to  bh)om, 
to  blossom,  to  flourish. 

BLOWER,  (Wii-cr)  s.  among  miners, a  melterof  tin. 

BLO'WING,  (blo-ivg)  s.  the  act  of  forming  glass  into  its 
various  shapes,  by  breathing  or  blowing  with  the  mouth 
through  the  blowing-pipe. 

BLOW-PIPE,  s.  in  chemistry,  an  instrument  to  increase 
and  direct  the  flame  of  a  lamp  for  the  analysis  of  minerals, 
and  for  other  chemical  purposes. 

BLOWZE,  i.  a  female  of  a  healthy  ruddy  countenance, 
or  one  whose  hair  is  generally  hi  disoider;  a  ruddy  fat- 
faced  wench. 

BLOWZY,  a.  ruddy-faced,  or  with  the  hair  disordered. 

BLUBBER,  s.  the  fat  part  of  a  whale,  or  other  cetaceous 
fishes,  which  contains  the  ©il. 

To  BLUBBER,  v.  n.  [imhabalare,  Ital.]  to  weep  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  make  the  cheeks  swell.  Used  actively,  to 
swell  the  checks  with  weeping. 

BLUBBERED,  part.  a.  swelled,  big,  or  large,  applied  to 
the  lips. 

BLUDGEON,  s.  a  short  stick,  having  ene  end  loaded 
wit h  Irad,  &c.  used  as  an  ort'eiisivc  weapon. 

BLUE,  a.  formerly  spelt  blew;    [hlaw,  Sax.]  ©f  a  blu*" 
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colour.  Used  suDstautively  for  one  of  ilio  primltiva  colours 
of  the  rayii  of  light ;  atitl  aiiion;^  dyers  for  one  of  tiie  five 
simple  or  motlicr  colours,  of  wiiicli  llicy  form  the  others. 
Blue  is  (lyetl  chiefly  wifhvootl  and  indigo,  and  painted 
with  ultraniarine,  blue  ashes  and  smalt,  and  in  oil  and  niiuia- 
ture  with  indigo,  blue  bice,  blue  verdifer,  capis  arnicnus, 
smalt  and  litmus.  To  look  bine  upon  a  person,  is  to  behold 
liim  witli  an  unfavourable  aspect,  or  forbidding  counte- 
nance. 

To  BLUR,  V.  a.  to  make  of  a  blue  colour,  to  give  linen  a 
bluish  cast  by  dipping  ihcni  iuto  cold  water,  wherein  soap 
and  indigo  have  been  dissolved. 

BUJi^l50TTLK,  s.  a  flower  of  Uie  bell  shape.  A  fly 
with  a  large  blue  bottle. 

BLUK-JOIIN,  i-.  a  beautiful  Derbyshire  spar. 

BLUTLY,orf.  like  a  blue  colour ;  bluish. 

BLU' i'lNESS,  *.  that  quality  which  denominates  a  thing 
b»ue. 

BLUFF,  a.  applied  to  the  looks,  big,  swelling,  surly. 

BLUTF-HEAD,  *.  among  sailors,  a  ship  is  said  to  be 
■  bluff-headed  that  has  an  upright  stem. 

BLUISH,  n.  somewhat  blue. 

BLU'ISHNESS,  s.  the  quality  of  being  somewhat 
blue. 

To  BLU'NDER,  v.  n.  [blmderen,  Belg.]  to  be  guilty  ef  a 
■gross  mistake,  including  the  secondary  idea  of  contempt. 
Used  actively,  to  go  in  a  confused  manner  in  quest  or  search. 
To  mix  ijjnnratitly  and  by  gross  mistake. 

BLU'NDER,  s.  a  gross  mistake,  ajjplied  both  to  actions 
and  words,  and  carrying  with  it  the  idea  of  gross  and  ridi- 
culous stupidity. 

BLU'NDEllBUSS,  s.  a  kind  of  gun  or  fusee,  whose  bar- 
rel is  generally  made  of  brass,  and  may  be  charged  with  se- 
veral bullels.  Figuratively,  a  person  guilty  of  gross  and 
ridiculous  iiiistv>.kes,  either  inactions  or  words. 

BLUNDERER,  s.  one  who  cannot  distinguish  one  thing 
from  another;  one  who  is  guilty  of  gross  and  ridiculous 
mistakes,  either  in  action  or  hiiiguage. 

BLl'NT,  a.  applied  to  tLe  point  or  cd^e  of  a  weapon, 
that  will  not  pierce  or  cut,  on  acctmnt  of  its  thickness,  op- 
poseri  to  sharp  ;  deficient  in  politeness  of  behaviour  ;  void 
«f  ceremony  or  politeness  ;  not  easy  to  be  penetrated. 

To  BLUNT,  V.  a.  to  spoil  the  sharpness  of  tiie  edge  or 
point  of  a  weapon,  so  as  to  hinder  it  trom  piercing.  Figu- 
ratively, to  lessen  the  violence  of  any  passion. 

BLU'NTLY,  <t(l.  applied  to  edge-tools,  so  as  not  to  be 
able  to  pierce  or  cut.  Applied  to  behaviour,  without  cere- 
nionv,  politeness,  or  elegance. 

BLU'NTNESS,  j.  want  of  edge,  point,  or  shan>ness,  ap- 
plied to  weapons.  Plainness,  abruptness,  want  of  ceremo- 
ny, or  politeness,  applied  to  manners. 

BLUR,  s.  [liuTTa,  Span.]  a  blot  or  stain.  Figuratively,  a 
defect. 

To  BLUR,  V.  a.  to  efface,  erase,  or  render  a  thing  imper- 
ceptible. Figuratively,  to  stain,  applied  to  credit,  beha- 
viour, or  reputation. 

To  BLURT,  V.  a.  to  speak,  discover,  or  declare,  without 
consideration,  or  notwithstanding  caution  to  the  contrary. 
Used  with  the  particle  mi<. 

To  BLUSH,  V.  n.  [hlosen,  Belg.]  to  redd(;n,  or  grow  red 
ill  the  face  at  being  char^'ed  with  any  thing  that  excites 
shame,  or  seeing  any  thing  imin«dest.  Figuratively,  to  bear 
the  colour  of  a  blush.     Used  with  at  before  the  cause. 

BLUSH,  s.  a  redness  of  the  cheeks  occasioned  by  the 
consciousness  of  some  defect,  or  the  sight  of  some  unchaste 
object.  Figuratively,  any  red  colour.  With  the  word 
first,  a  sudden  appearance,  or  at  first  sight. 

ToBLU'SlT^R,  ti.  «.  [from  blast.  Sax.]  to  roar,  applied 
to  the  no'ise  of  the  wind  in  a  storm.  Figuratively,  to  make 
a  noise,  bully,  hector,  swagger,  or  be  tumultuous  through  a 
vain  persuasion,  or  conceit  ofa  person's  importance. 

BLUSTER,  *.  the  roaring  noise  occasioned  by  the  vio- 
kncc  of  the  wind.  Figuratively,  the  height  or  noisy  turbu- 
iejoce-of  anjjer  or  vain  conceit. 


BLU'.STERER,  s.  a  person  who  makes  a  great  noise  from 
a  conceited  opinion  of  his  own  importance  ;  a  bully. 

BLL'  STROUS,  «.  applied  to  the  wind,  making  a  great 
noise  from  its  violence.  Applied  to  persons  making  a  noise, 
and  assuming  the  airs  of  those  who  arc  of  some  impor* 
tance. 

B  ML  t.  a  note  in  music. 

BO,  iiUerj.  a  word  used  to  excite  terror  ;  according  to 
Sir  William  Temble,  from  5o,  an  old  northern  captain, 
whose  very  looks  terrified  his  enemies. 

BOA,  s  a  genus  of  serpents,  of  which  the  boa  constrictor 
is  the  most  enormous.  It  is  a  native  of  America,  and  lays  in 
ambush  on  the  tops  of  trees,  from  which  it  darts  down  on 
any  animal  which  passes  underneath,  and  first  crushes  it  to 
death  by  wrapping  itself  round  it,  and  then  devours  it  at 
its  leisure.    See  Plate. 

BOAR,  s.  formerly  spelt  bore ;  [bar,  Sax.]  the  male  hog. 

BO'AR-SPEAR,  j.  a  spear  used  in  hunting  wild  boars. 

BOARD,*.  rt)<frf.  Sax.]  a  piece  of  timber  sawn  thin  for 
the  use  of  building;  when  thick  it  is  called  -a plank.  A 
table.  A  table  round  which  a  council  or  committee  sits : 
hence  the  council  board ;  the  board  of  works.  Figuratively, 
entertainment,  diet,  or  food.  The  deck,  or  floor  of  a  ship. 
Used  with  on,  within  the  ship.  Joined  to  tmthout,  as  witkout 
board,  out  of  the  ship:  with  ever,  over  the  side  of  the  ship, 
or  out  ef  the  ship  into  the  sea.  "  Throwed  him  over  board." 
Slipt  by  the  board,  is  to  slip  by  the  sides  of  a  ship.  To  inake  a 
board,  is  to  turn  the  ship  to  the  windward.  To  make  a  i^ood 
board,  is  used  of  a  ship  when  advanced  much  to  the  wind- 
ward at  one  tack. 

To  BOARD;  v.n.  to  enter  a  ship  by  force;  to  attack  or 
make  the  first  attempt ;  from  the  French  aborder  tfuelqu'nn. 
To  cover  with  boards.  To  board  it  up  to  the  wind,  is  to  turn  a 
ship  to  the  windward. 

To  BOARD,  V.  n.  [from  burdd,  Brit.]  to  live  and  diet  at  a 
house.  Actively,  to  place  a  person  as  a  boarder  at  a 
house. 

BO'ARD-WAGES,  s.  money  allowed  servants  to  find 
themselves  in  victuals. 

BO'AllDER,  s.  one  who  dirts  or  eats  at  another's-  t;ible, 
at  a  settled  rate  ;  a  scholar  that  lives. in  the  master's  house, 
and  eats  at  his  table. 

BOARDING-SCHOOL,  s.  a  school  where  the  schok»s 
live  with,  and  arc  found  in  victuals  by,  the  master. 

BO'ARISH,  a.  l_boar  and  isc.  Sax.]  of  the  nature  of,  or 
like  a  boar.  Figuratively,  fierce,  cruel,  savage,  furious, 
and  void  of  every  principle  of  humanity. 

BO'ARISHNfiSS,  s.  the  furious  savage  quality  of  a 
boar.  Figuratively,  want  of  delicacy,  kindness,  pity,  and 
humanity. 

To  BOAST,  v.  a.  [bost,  Brit.]  to  display  one's  abilities  in 
a  proud,  assuming,  and  vain  manner;  to  magnify,  exalt,  or 
be  proud  of.    Neuterly,  to  brag  ;  to  exalt  one's  self. 

BO.\ST,  s.  the  thing  a  person  is  proud  of ;  the  cause  of  a 
person's  (iride  ;  a  vain  and  conceited  display. 

BO'.\STER,  J.  one  who  makes  a  pompous  display  of  his 
advantages,  whether  they  consist  in  power,  wealth,  learn- 
ing, virtue,  or  religion. 

BO'.\STFUL,  a.  inclined  or  subject  to  brag ;  ostenta- 
tious. 

BO'ASTINGLY,  ad.  in  such  a  manner  as  to  brag  of,  or 
display  with  vain  conceit,  and  pompous  expressions. 

BOAT,  s.  [bat.  Sax.]  a  small  open  vessel,  commonly 
wrought  or  moved  by  oars,  intende(l  chiefly  for  rivers  and 
lakes  ;  when  rowed  by  one  man,  called  a  sculler  ;  when  by 
two  named  oars,  by  the  Londoners. 

BOATMAN,  or  BO'ATSMAN,  *.  he  that  manages  or 
works  a  boat. 

BO'ATSWAIN,  s.  [boatsivaiii,  Sax.]  an  officer  on  board 
a  ship,  who  has  charge  of  all  her  rigging,  takes  care  of  tli* 
long  boat  and  her  furniture,  steering  her  by  himself;  calls 
out  the  several  gangs  and  their  companies  to  their  watches, 
and  other  offices,  and  punishes  all  offenders  that  are  sen- 
tenced by  the  captain  or  a  court-martial. 
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To  BOB,  ».  a.  [perhaps  from  Mo,  Span.]  to  conquer  or 
tirub.  To  cheat,  or  (k-yrive  by  fraud  and  ti.iiinini;.  These 
senses  seem  now  obsolete.  'I'o  tutch  eels  in  a  peculiar 
iminiie:'. 

To  BOB,  V.  II.  applied  to  any  ")0!ly,  w  hicli  being  hung  or 
suspended  by  a  string,  plays  backwards  and  forwards ;  to 
play  or  swing  against  a  thing.  To  give  a  person  a  hunch  or 
push  with  the  elbow;  by  way  of  signal,  or  to  make  him  take 
notice  of  any  particular. 

BOB,  s.  a  jewel  or  other  ornament  which  hangs  loose 
from  the  ear ;  the  word  or  sentence  repeated  at  the  end  of 
cvorj' verse  or  stanza  of  a  song ;  a  blow,  hunch,  or  push 
with  the  elbow.     Also  a  short  peruke. 

BO'BAC,s.  in  naturul  history,  a  species  r-f  marmot. 

BO'BBIN,  s.  [bobiw,  Fr.  |a  small  piece  of  wood,  turned  in 
the  form  of  a  cylinder,  with  a  little  border  jutting  out  at 
ca<;h  end,  and  bored  through  its  length  to  screw  a  small  iron 
spindle,  and  to  wind  thread,  worsted,  silk,  Arc.  upon  ;  the 
small  reed  put  in  the  hollow  of  a  shuttle,  round  which  the 
thread  or  silk  is  wound  to  make  the  woof;  a  small  neat 
turned  stick,  round  which  the  thread  is  wound  to  make 
bone-lace  with  ;  likewise  a  round  tvhite  tape,  used  by  the 
ladies  as  a  runninjj  string  for  iheir  aprons,  caps,  Ac. 

BO'BCHERRY,  s.  a  game  among  children,  wherein  a 
cherry  is  suspended  by  a  string,  which  they  strive  to  bite, 
or  get  into  their  mouths. 

BO'BTAIL,  s.  adog  which  has  his  tail  cut  off  entirely,  or 
♦"erv  short ;  hence  the  adjective  Bob  tnil'd. 

JJO'CASINE,  s.  a  sort  of  linen  cloth. 

BO'CKELET.  or  BO'CKEIIET,  «.a  kind  of  long-winged 
4uiwk. 

BO'CKING,a  very  large  village  in  Essex,  adjoining  to 
Braintree,  from  whicji  it  is  separated  only  by  a  small  stream. 
It  is  42  miles  N.  E.  of  London. 

BOCK-LAND,  s.  in  the  Saxon  time  was  what  we  call 
ircehold  land,  held  by  persons  of  rank  by  charter  or  deed 
in  writing,  by  which  name  it  wr  •  distinguished  from  Folk- 
laml.  or  copy  hold  land,  held  by  the  conniion  people  without 
writing. 

To  BODE,  V.  a.  \bodian.  Sax.]  to  convey  the  knowledge 
of  some  future  event,  applied  to  an  omen ;  to  portend,  used 
both  in  a  good  and  bad  sense.  ^ 

BO'DEMENT,  s.  a  sign  or  signs  forcshewing  some  fu- 
ture event,  used  both  of  good  and  bad  events. 

BO'DICE,  s.  stays,  or  a  kind  of  waistcoat -laced  before, 
made  of  leather,  and  worn  by  country  women  next  to  their 
shifts. 

BODILESS,  a.  [hoili/  and  lease,  Sax.]  that  has  no  body ; 
incorporeal;  immaterial. 

BO'DILY,  a.  that  consists  of,  or  belon";s  to,  mat- 
ter; that  belongs  to  the  body.  Ileal,  opposed  to  chime- 
rical. 

BO'DILY,  ad.  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  united  to  the 
body,  or  matter  ;  corporeally. 

BODKIN,  s.  \biidkin,  Brit.]  an  instrument  with  a  small 
l)lade.  Mid  sharp  point,  to  make  holes  with  ;  an  instrument 
formed  like  a  needle  with  a  long  eye,  used  by  females  to  run 
a  ribbon  or  string  in  an  apron  or  other  parts  of  their  dress, 
and  formerly  used  in  coniiningand  tying  up  their  hair. 

BO'DMIN,  a  town  of  Cornwall,  with  a  market  on  Sa- 
turday ;  seated  in  a  bottom  between  two  high  hills,  which 
renders  the  air  very  unwholesome.  It  chietly  consists  of 
one  street,  and  the  many  decayed  houses  shew  it  has  been  a 
|)lace  of  greater  note ;  is  a  "mayor-town,  and  sends  two 
niembers  to  parliament,  and  formerly  had  the  privilege  of 
the  coinage  of  t^n.  It  is  32  miles  N.  E.  -of  Falmouth,  and 
3.3  tW.  by  S.  of  London. 

BO'DY,  s.  [budip,;  Sax.]  in  physics,  a  solid,  extended,  pal- 
pable substance, 'of  itself  merely  passive.'and  indifferent 
■  either  to  moticior  rest,  but  capanle  of  any  sort  of  motion, 
or  any  kind  of  forms ;  composed  of  particles  Infinitely  hard, 
so'as  never  to  wear  or  break  into  pieces.  In  anatomy,  that 
part  of  an  Hiiiinal  composed  of  bones,  muscles,  nerves,  ca- 
■■!ils,  and  juices.  The  real  existence  of  a  thing,  or  its  com- 
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pletion,  in  opposition  to  an  image,  shadow,  representation, 
or  type.  A  collection  of  person*  united  by  some  comwrtn 
tie,  or  charter.  Applied  to  dK's.s,  that  part  which  covtrs 
the  body.  The  materials  which  compose  a  stuff  or  other 
manufacture.  Applied  to  liquors,  strength.  Substance. 
The  main  or  chief  part  of  a  tl)in<j.  A  perfect  system,  or 
that  which  contains  all  the  branclies  of  a  science;  as,  "A 
iorfv  of  divinity."    "A  Wy  of  laws." 

To  BODY,  I',  a.  to  produce  ;  to  bring  into  being. 

BODY  CLOTHES,  s.  the  clothes  which  cover  a  horse's 
body,  when  dieted,  Ac. 

BOG,  s.  [from  bog,  soft,  Irish]  a  nioist  -rotten  spot  of 
earth,  which  sinks  and  gives  way  to  the  weight  of  the  body, 
formed  of  grass  or  plants  putrified  by  swuie  spring;  a  marsJi 
or  morass.- 

ToBO'CiGLE,  II.  It.  [from  iog-iV,  a  spectre,  bugbear,  or 
phantom,  Belg.]  to  start,  run,  or  fly  back  at  the  sight  of  a 
terrifying  objeot.  Used  with  the  particle  at,  to  hesitate  ;  to 
doubt.  To  dissemble ;  to  be  guilty  of  prevarication ;  or 
to  play  fast  and  loose;  used  with  the  particle  ttit/t. 

IJOGGLEfi,  s.  a  person  full  of  doubts  ■  a  fearful  or 
timorous  person.  ■     . 

BO'GGY,  fl.  abounding  in  bogs;  partaking  of  the  nature 
orqualitvof  a  icg-. 

BO'GhOUSE,  s.  a  Inuse  of  ofiice. 

BO'GMOSS,  s.  a  sort  of  moss  generally  found  in  bogs. 
The  botanical  generic  name  is  spluignuiu. 

BO'G-TRO'ITER,  s.  one  wlio  lives  in  a  boggv  coun- 
try- 

BOHE'A,  *.  [Chin.]  one  of  the  coarsest  leas  which  comes 
from  China,  and  is  the  second  gathering;  for  all  teas  grow 
onthesarae  plant,  and  differ  onlv  according  to  the  season 
of  gathering,  and  the  method  of  drying.  After  it  is  gather- 
ed, it  is-driedin  pans  overa  tire,  aiia  :ulica  up  in  Uit  i»iiu 
we  have  it,  by  a  person  employed  for  that  puroose;  the 
juice  or  oil  of  the  plant,  which  then  moistens  tlie  hands, 
being  of  so  corroding  a  nature,  that  it  often  cats  into  the 
flesh,  and  produces  the  same  effect  as  a  caustic.  Bohea 
tea  is  very  serviceable,  and  where  it  agrees  with  a  person, 
excels  all  other  vegetables  for  preventing  sleepiness  or 
dulness,  for  taking  off  weariness  or  fatigue ;  for  raising  the 
spirits ;  corroborating  the  memory,  and  other  faculties 
which  depend  on  a  true  temperature  of  the  brain,  if  used 
chietly  in  an  afternoon,  drank  moderately,  and  not  loo  hot, 
as  is  the  general  custom. 

BOHOnA,  a  kingdom  of  Europe,  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Misnia  and  Lusace,  on  the  E.  by  Silesia  and  Moravia,  on 
the  S.  by  Austria,  and  on  the  VV.  by  Bavaria.  It  is  about 
200  miles  in  lenotli,  and  150  in  breadth,  and  is  verj-  fertile 
in  corn,  saffron, hops,  and  pastures.  In  the  mountains  there 
are  mines  of  gokl  and  silver,  and  in  some  plates  they  find 
diamonds,  granates,  copper,  and  lead.  The  roraan  catholic 
religion  is  the  principal,  though  there  are  many  protestants. 
The  chief  rivers  are  only  the  Muldau,  the  Elbe,  and  the 
Oder.  Tlicir  language  is  the  Stlavouian,  with  a  mixture  of 
the  German.  The  capital  town,  or  city,  is  Prague.  It  is 
subject  to  the  house ■<)f  Austria. 

Bohemian  brethren,  the  ancient  protestants  of 
Bohemia,  including  the  Hussites,  Taborites,  Ac. 

To  BOIL, «.  n.  [l)oii)Ui>;  Fr.]to  be  violently  agitated  with 
-heat.;  to  have  its  particles  set  into  u  violent  motion  by  fire, 
and  so  to  be  able  to  scald  ;uiy  thing  iminerspd  into  it,  applied 
to  water.  Figuratively,  to  be  hot  ;  to.  move  with  a  violent 
■motion,  like  that  of  boiling  water;  to  Ije  placed  in  boiling 
water.  To  boil  over,  applied  to  water  or  other  fluids,  to 
have  its  contents  so  rarehed  by  heat,  as  to  take  up  a  larger 
(limension  than  before,  and  t()  run  over  the  sides  cf  a  vessej. 
Actively,  to  heat,  by  putting  into  boiling  water;  to  seethe; 
.to  dress  victuals  by  boiling. 

BOIL,  s.  a  species  of  abscess,  properly  spelt  bile,  which 
see. 

BOI'LER,  s.  one  who  boils  any  thing ;  a  vessel  in  which  a 
thing  is  boiled. 

BOl'LING,  s.  in  physics,  the  particles  of  fuel  passing  the 
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pores  of  the  vessel,  mis  uith  the  liquid,  and  meeting  with  a 
resistRBV-e  tlicre  sutiicicnt  to  destroy  their  motion,  tlicy  coin- 
muiiicate  it  to  the  water;  hence  arises  a  small  intestine  mo- 
tion in  the  particles  or  that  fluid  ;  but  the.  first  cause  still 
continuing,  that  motion  is  increased  till  the  a;ritatioii  of  the 
water  becomes  sensible  ;  but  now  the  particles  ot  ire,  con- 
tinually striking  on  those  at  the  lowest  Kurface  of  water,  will 
impel  them,  both  by  its  impulse  and  by  their  own  rarefac- 
tion, upwards,  during  which  the  particles  at  the  upper  sur- 
face must,  by  their  own  specific  fjravity,  be  descend hig  to- 
wards the  bottOH! ;  which  will  easily  account  for  the  surface 
of  water  being  sooner  hot  than  at  the  bottom,  and  a  person's 
being  able  to  move  a  vessel  of  boiling  water  by  putting  his 
hand  on  the  bottom,  without  receiving  any  hurt.  The  fire 
thus  diminishing  the  specific  gravity  of  \Kiter,  so  as  to  make 
it  mount  not  only  in  water,  but  likewise  air,  we  hence  are 
enabled  to  account  for  the  steam  or  smoke.  The  particles 
of  air  dilated  and  expanded  thus  by  heat,  moving  upwards, 
will  meet  and  coalesce  in  their  ascent,  by  which  means  great 
quajitities  of  water  will  rise  and  fall  alternately,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  water  will  boil ;  but  the  heat  continuing,  and  the 
rarefaction  increasing,  the  water  will  now  be  too  much  for 
the  vessel  to  contain,  and  will  consequently  swell  over  its 
sides,  which  the  vulgar  call  boiling  over.  It  must  however 
be  added,  that  whtn  water  boils,  it  cannot  be  rendered  hot- 
ter by  any  degree  of  fire  whatever. 

BOrOfJI,*.  in  natural  history,  a  South  American  serpent, 
which  is  very  poisonous,  but  does  not  bite  unless  when 
attacked. 

BOrSELE  DUG,  a  very  strong  city  in  Dutch  Brabant. 
It  is  seated  among  morasses,  between  the  rivers  Donimel  and 
Aa,  22 miles  E.  N.  E.  o*Breda, 45 N.  E. of  Antwerp,  and 4a 
S.  S.  E.  of  Amsterdam. 

BOISTEROUS,  a.  violent,  furious,  vehement,  or  stormy. 
Roaring,  applied  to  the  wind.  Figuratively,  furious,  warm, 
hot,  outrageous.     Applied  to  persons,  violent. 

BOISTEROUSLY,  fff/.  in  a  violent  manner  ;  furiously. 

BO'ISTEROUSN  ivSS,  that  state  or  quality  of  being  fui  i- 
ous,  tumultuous,  turbulent,  and  stormy. 

BO'KHARA,  the  capital  of  CJreat  Bokharia,  Bocliaria, 
or  Bucharia,  which  is  a  well  cultivated  country  of  W.  Tar- 
tary,  the  ancient  Sogdiana,  having  little  Buchai-ia  on  the  E. 
Hindostanaiid  Persiaon  the  S.  and  .a  part  of  Persia  and  the 
Caspian  Sea  on  the  W.  It  is  a  large  populous  place,  seated  on  a 
rising  ground ;  the  houses  are  low,  and  mostly  built  of  mud, 
but  the  thocaravansaras  and  mosques,  which  are  numerous, 
are  of  stone.  Great  numbers  of  Jews  and  Arabians  frequent 
this  place  ;  hut  the  khan  seizes  on  their  possessions  at  his 
pleasure.  It  is  100  miles  VV.  by  S.  of  Samarcand.  Lat.  30. 15. 
E.  Little  Buchai'ia  is  an  adjoining  country,  which  has 
Yarkian  for  its  capital. 

BOLD,  a.  \hatd.  Sax.]  not  hindered  from  an  undertaking, 
either  by  the  threats  of  others,  or  the  ditliculties  attending 
it ;  daring,  brave,  courageous,  fearless.  Impudent,  rude, 
applied  to  the  behaviour.  Licentious,  or  too  free,  applied 
to  words.  Level,  smooth,  even,  applied  by  sailors  to  situ- 
ation.    To  mahe  hold,  to  take  the  liberty  or  freedom. 

To  BO'LDHN,  v. a.  to  grow  bold,  to  make  bold;  to  dis- 
pel a  person's  fears  or  doultts. 

BO'LD FACED,  a.  impudent;  not  shewing  any  signs  of 
shame  by  the  countenance, 

BOLDLY,  ad.  confidently  ;  with  assurance ;  impudently. 

BO'LDNESS,  s.  courage,  intrepidity,  undaiintedness. 
The  power  to  speak  or  do  what  wv.  intend  before  others 
without  fear  or  disorder.  In  a  bad  sense,  a  resolution  to  do 
or  speak  any  thing  before  others,  though  conscious  of  its 
being  wrong  or  indecent. 

BOLE,  s.  [hiiliis,  Lat.]  a  certain  particular  sort  of  earth, 
used  by  painters,  moderately  coherejit,  ponderous,  soft,  and 
not  stilTor  viscid,  but  in  some  degree  ductile  while  moist ; 
not  composed  of  fine  particles,  smooth  to  the  touch,  friable, 
easily  ditfused  in  water,  aiul  freely  subsiding  fnmi  it.  There 
are  several  sorts  of  Boles,  as  the  white,  yellow,  red,  brown, 
and  gray  ;  all  whisk  are  prescribed  in  some  case  or  other,  ■ 
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in  various  distempers.    Also,  the  body,  or  trunk  of  a  trtre. 
Likewise  a  measure  of  corn,  containing  six  bushels. 

BO'LINGBROKE,  or  Bli.mnoisrokk,  a  town  in  Lin- 
colnshire, with  a  market  on  Tuesday.  It  is  seated  at  the 
spring-head  of  a  river,  which  falls  into  the  Witham  on  a 
low  ''round,  and  is  a  vrry  ancient  town,  with  the  title  of  an 
earhioni,  though  now  but  a  mean  place.  King  Henry  IV. 
was  born  here.  It  is  20  miles  E.  of  Lincoln,  and  128  N.  by 
E.  of  London.  - 

BO'LIS,  i.  [Lat.]  in  natural  history,  a  great  fiery  ball, 
swiftly  hurried  through  the  air,  generally  drawing  a  tail 
af^'r  it. 

BOLL,  s.  in-  botanv,  a  round  stalk  or  stem  ;  as  a  Ml  of 
flax. 

To  BOLL,  V.  71.  to  rise  in  a  italk;  "The  flax  was  bvlM;' 
Exod.  ix.31. 

BOLO'GNA,  an  ancient,  large,  rich,  and  very  handsome 
town  of  Italy,  in  the  ci  devaut  territory  of  the  church,  and 
capital  of  the  Bolognese ;  an  archbishop's  see,  and  an  uni- 
versity. It  contains  about  80,000  inhabitants,  and  16i* 
churches.  It  is  a  jilace  of  great  trade,  which  is  in  some  mea- 
sure owing  to  a  canal  that  runs  from  this  city  into  the  river 
Po.  The  Reno,  which  runs  near  Bologna,  turns  400  mills, 
which  are  employed  in  the  silk  works  ;  besides,  they  deal 
in  wax,  soap,  hams,  sausages,  and  even  lap-dogs,  which  are 
greatly  esteemed.  It  is  seated  at  the  foot  of  the  Modeiia,  25 
miles  .S.  \V.  of  Ferrara,  48  N.  of  Florence,  and  175  N.  W.  of 
Rome.    Lon.  14. 00.  E.  lat.  44. 30.  N. 

BOLOGNESE,  a  small  province  of  Italy,  in  the  c,i  devant 
territory"  of  the  church,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Fcrrarese, 
on  the  W.  by  Modena,  on  the  S.  by  Tuscany,  and  on  the  E. 
by  Romania.  It  is  watered  by  a  great  number  of  small  rivers, 
winch  render  the  soil  the  most  fertile  of  any  in  Italy.  It 
produces  abundance  of  all  sorts  of  graiii  and  fruits,  particu- 
larly Muscadine  grapes,  which  are  in  high  esteem.  There 
are  also  mines  of  alum  and  iron;  and  ihey  fabricate  large 
quantities  of  linen,  silk  stockings,  and  cloth. 

BOL'SOVER,  a  town  of  Derbyshire,  seated  on  an  emi- 
nence, and  noted  ouly  for  the  manufacture  of  tobacco-pipes. 
Market  on  l^idav. 

BOLSTER,  s'.{bi,lstre,  Sax.]  a  long  ticking  sack  filled  with 
feathers,  flocks,  cVc.  made  use  of  to  support  or  raise  a  per- 
son's head  in  bed.  Applied  to  dress,  a  pad  made  use  of  to 
hide  some  deformity.  In  surgery,  a  compress,  or  piece  of 
linen  doubled,  laid,  or  bound  upon  a  wound. 
;  To,Bt)LSTFyR,  v.  a.  to  support,  or  raise  a  person's  head 
with  a  bolster.  In  surgery,  to  force  or  keep  the  lips  of  a 
wound  close  by  means  of  a  compress.  Figuratively,  to  sup- 
port or  maintain. 

BOLT,  s.  [hoiilt,  Belg.j  a  dart  shot  from  a  cross-bow  ; 
lightning;  a  thunder-bolt  ;  a  short  piece  of  iron  made  to 
fiisten  doors ;  an  iron  pin  made  to  secure  the  slmtters  of  win- 
dows, and  to  fasten  the  planks  of  ships  ;  a  spot;  obstacle, 
impediment.     Bolt  upright  means  uprisrht  as  an  arrow. 

To  BOLT,  V.  a.  to  fasten  w  itli  a  holt ;  to  fling  out ;  to 
spcnk  without  hesitation.  Figuratively,  to  fasten  ;  to  sepa- 
rate the  fine  from  the  coarse  parts  of?  thing  with  a  sieve, 
[from  bliitir,  Fr.]  To  separate  truth  from  falsehood  by  rigof- 
ous  examination.  Neuterly,  to  spring  out  with  suddenness; 
to  start  out  with  the  quickness  of  a^i  arrow  ;  to  come  in  a 
huri-y,  or  without  due  consideration.  Used  with  the  word 
out. 

BO'LTER,  s.  a  sieve  to  separate  finer  from  coarser  parts, 
particularly  applied  to  that  made  use  of  to  separate  flour 
from  bran. 

BO'LTHEAD,  fc  in  chemistry,  a  ioug  straight-necked 
glass  vessel  used  in  distillations.     See  Matk .\ss. 

BOLTING-HOUSE,  s.  a  place  where  meal  is  sifted,  or 
separated  from  the  bran. 

BOLTON,  or  Bolton-LE-mooH,  a  town  of  I^ncashir?, 
noted  for  its  manufacture  of  fustians  and  counterpaiirs, 
dimities  and  muslins.  Here  are  navigable  caiwls,  which 
conduct  from  this  town  to  Man'hesti  r  snd  Wi^au. 
It  stands  amidst  dreary  moors,  li  miles  N.  VV!  of  ftlan- 
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rJhester,  Mid  199  N.  N.  W.  of  London,    ilarket  ou  Mjjii- 
»fav. 

iSO'LT-ROPE,  s.  tiie  rope  on  which  the  sail  <»f  a  ship  is 
fiisteiifd. 

BOLTSPRIT,  *.    See  Bows PK IT. 

BO'LU.S,  s.  I  Lat.]  in  pharmacy,  a  medicine  ijiade  into  a 
soft  mass,  about  tlie  size  of  a  nutmeg,  to  be  taken  at  once. 

BOMB,  s.  [bombits,  Lat.]  formerly  a  loud  noise.  A  hol- 
low iron  ball,  or  shell,  filled  with  gunpowder,  and  furnis-hed 
\vith  a  vent  for  a  fusee,  or  wooden  tube  filled  with  combus- 
tible matter  to  be  thrown  out  from  a  mortar,  which  had  its 
name  from  the  noise  it  makes.  The  fusee,  being  set  on 
lire,  burns  slowly  till  it  reaches  the  gunpowder,  which  goes 
off  at  once,  bursting  the  shell  to  piecss  with  incredible  vio- 
lence :  whence  the  use  of  bombs  in  besieging  towns.  The 
largest  are  about  eighteen  inches  in  diameter.  By  whem 
they  were  invented  is  not  known,  and  the  time  is  uncertain ; 
some  fixing  it  to  1588,  and  others  to  1495. 

To  BOMB,  V.  a.  to  attack  with,  or  shoot  bombs  against. 

BOMBARD,  s.  [borjbarffiis,  Lat.]  a  piece  of  artillery 
nsed  before  the  invention  of  cannon,  exceeding  short  and 
thick.    This  word  is  now  obsolete. 

To  Rf>MB.\'RD,  t'.  a.  to  fiing  bombs  into  a  town  ;  to 
attack  witli  l)onibs. 

BOMBAIiprER,  «.  the  engineer  who  fires  or  directs  the 
tiirowing  of  bombs  out  of  the  mortars. 

BOMBARDMENT,  a.  an  attack  made  upon  a  city,  &c. 
by  throwing  bombs  into  it. 

BOMBASITS,  {bombazcen)  s.  [bombasin,  Fr.  from  hombifci- 
ttns,  silken,  Lat.]  a  slight  silken  manufacture  used  for 
mourning. 

BOMBA'ST,  s.  in  literature,  high,  pompous,  swelling  ex- 
pressions, above  the  subject  to  which  they  are  applied. 

BOMBA'ST, «.  pompous  ;  of  big  sound. 

BOMBA'Y,  an  islana  of  Hindoostan,  on  the  W.  coast  of 
the  Deccan,  7  miles  in  length,  and  about  21  in  circumfe- 
rence. The  ground  is  barren,  and  good  water  scarce.  It 
was  formerly  accounted  very  unhealthy  ;  but  by  draining 
the  swamps  and  bogs,  the  air  is  improved.  It  has  a  capa- 
cious harbour,  or  bay,  reckoned  the  finest  haven  in  the  In- 
dies, where  whole  fleets  find  shelter  and  security  in  all 
seasons.  Besides  the  town  of  Bombay,  which  is  about  a 
mile  in  length,  (with  mean  houses,  a  few  excepted,)  there 
'  are  other  smaller  ones  unon  this  island.  The  inhabitants 
are  of  several  nations,  ana  very  numerous;  they  have  abun- 
dance of  cocoa-nuts,  but  scarcely  any  corn  or  cattle.  It  is 
one  of  the  three  presidencies  of  the  English  East  India 
Company,  by  which  theij  oriental  territories  are  governed, 
and  it  is"l50  miles  S.  of  Snrat.  Lat.  18'>  55'  42"  N.  Ion.  72-^ 
51' 24"  E.  from  Greenwich. 

BO'MB-CHEST,.  *.  a  chest  filled  with  gunpowder  and 
bombs,  and  placed  under  ground  in  order  to  blow  it  up, 
"  together  with  those  that  are  upon  it. 

BOMB-KETCH,  or  BOMB-VESSEL,  s.  a  small  vessel, 
strongly  built,  and  strengthened  with  large  beams,  to  bear 
the  shock  of  a  mortar  at  sea,  when  bombs  are  to  be  thrown 
from  it  into  a  town. 

BO'NA  Fl'DE,  f.  [Lat.]  among  lawyers,  signifies  that 
such  a  thing  was  really  done  without  fraiid  or  deceit. 

BO'NA  RO'BA,  s.  a  woman  of  the  town  ;  a  prostitute. 

BONA'SUS,  f.  [Lat.]  in  natural  history,  a  kind  of  buffalo, 
or  wild  bull. 

BONCHRE'TIEN,  *.  [Fr.]  a  pear,  so  called  perhaps  from 
the  name  of  some  gardener. 

BOND,  s.  [bond,  Sax.]  any  thing  which  confines  a  per- 
.^on's  anns  so,  that  he  has  not  the  free  use  of  them ;  cords  or 
chains ;  that  which  holds  the  parts  of  a  thing  together ; 
nnion,  joining,  or  connection.  Figuratively,  captivity,  im- 
prisonment, loss  of  liberty  ;  obligation.  A  tie,  applied  to 
alliance.  In  law,  a  deed  by  which  a  person  obliges  himself 
to  perform  certain  acts,  under  a  penalty  specified  therein. 

Bond,  «.  ["■eJondcn,  Sax.]  not  free ;  in  a  state  of  slavery. 

BO'NDACjE,  Si.  slavery;  a  state  wherein  a  person  is  de- 
jjrived  of  libertr. 
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BO'NDMAID,  s.  a  woman,  or  female  slave. 

BOTSDMAN,  s.  a  man  slave. 

BONDSERVANT,  a.  a  person  wlio  is  under  bond  to 
serve  his  master,  and  is  iiot^at  liberty  to  quit  him. 

BO'NDSERVICE,  s.  the  condition  of  a  slave  ;  slavery, 

BO'NDSLAVE,  s.  a  person  in  inextricable  slavery 

BO'NDSM.^N,  s.  a  slave  ;  a  person  who  lias  given  his 
bond  as  a  security  for  another. 

BO'NDSWOM.AN,  s.  a  woman  slave  ;  or  one  who  has 
given  her  bond  for  security. 

BONE,  s.  [ban,  Sax.]  in  anatomy,  a  white,  hard,  brittle, 
insensible  substance,  supporting  and  strengthening  the 
body  like  beams  and  pillars  in  a  building;  di^fending  some 
of  the  more  essential  parts,  as  the  brain ;  giving  shape  to 
the  human  fabric,  and  assisting  it  in  its  motion.  'Fhc  bones 
consist  of  camellie  (little  plates)  running  lengthwise,  and 
arched  over  at  their  ends.  The  number  of  bones  in  the  !ni- 
man  fabric  are  reckoned  to  be  245,  exclusive  of  the  ossa 
sessamoidca,  which  amount  to  48  more.  To  make  no  bunes, 
is  to  make  no  scruple,  alluding  to  the  readiness  w  ith  which 
a  dog  devours  a  bone.  To  !:;irc  n  pcison  a  bone  to  pick,  a  low 
phrase  for  laying  an  obstacle  in  a  person's  way;  or  suggest- 
ing something  which  may  perplex  him.  Abaneofcenten- 
tion,  a  cause  of  strife.  •  For  an  enumeration  of  the  principal 
bones,  see  the  article  Skeleton,  and  the  plate  annexed. 

To  BONE,  V.  a.  lo  take  the  bones  out  of  the  flesh. 

BO'NELACE,  i.  a  cheap  sort  of  flaxen  lace,  wove  by 
bobbins  made  out  of  bones. 

BO'NELESS,  a.  that  has  no  bones.  Applied  to  the 
gums,  without  teeth. 

To  BO'NESET,  r.  n.  in  surgery,  to  set  a  broken  bone  in 
such  a  position,  that  the  two  ends  may  meet  and  grow  to- 
gether ;  to  reduce  a  dislocated  bone  into  its  proper  place. 

BO'NESETTER,  s.  one  who  applies  himself  peculiarly 
to  set  broken  or  dislocated  bones. 

BO'NFIRE,  s.  [bon,  Fr.  and /re]  a  public  fire,  made  by 
the  populace  on  rejoicing  days. 

BO'NGRACK,  a.  [bonne  grace,  Fr.]  a  forehead-cloth, 
generally  worn  by  infants. 

BO'NITO,  s.  a  large  and  very  beautiful  sea-fish,  of  the 
tunnv  kind,  very  common  in  the  Indian  seas. 

BONN,  a  city  of  Cologne,  situated  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
Rhine.  The  streets  are  wide  and  beautiful,  and  the  fortifi- 
cations are  in  good  repair.    It  is  14  miles  SSE.  of  Cologne. 

BO'NNET,  J.  [Fr.]  a  covering  for  the  head;  a  cap  ;  or 
outward  covering  made  of  silk,  worn  instead  of  a  hat  by  the 
ladies.  In  fortification,  a  small  work,  or  little  ravelin, 
without  a  ditch,  having  a  parapet  of  earth  from  3  to  12  feet 
high,  and  from  30  to  36  feet  thick.  Bonnet  a  pritre,  or  a 
priest's  cap,  an  out-work  with  three  salie:it  angles,  and  two 
inwards.  Bonnets,  among  sailors,  are  small  sails  set  on  the 
courses,  or  fastened  to  the  bottom  of  the  mizxen,  main-sail, 
or  fore-sail  of  a  ship,  when  they  are  too  narrow  to  clothe 
the  mast,  or  in  order  to  make  more  way  in  light  winds  or 
calm  weather. 

BO  NNILYi,  ad.  in  a  gav  manner ;  handsomely. 

BOTSTS'INLSS,  s.  the  quality  of  appearing  gay,  hand- 
some, or  plump. 

BO'NNY,  a.  in  mineralogy,  a  name  given  by  miners  to  a 
bed  of  ore  which  is  unconnected  with  any  vein. 

BO'NNY,  a.  [from  bon,  Fr.]  gay,  cheerful,  handsome, 
voung. 

BONNY-CLABBER,  s.  an  Irish  word  for  sour  butter- 
milk. 

RONO'NIAN  STONK,  a  grey,  soft,  glossy,  fibrous,  sul- 
phureous stone,  about  the  bigness  of  a  large  ^walnut,  found 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bologna,  containinga  kind  of  spar, 
and  making  when  duly  prepared  a  species  of  phosphorus. 

BO'NUM-MAGNIJM,  a.  [Lat.]  in  gardening,  a  sptcies 
of  plum. 

BO'NY',  a.  having  the  propel  tics,  or  consisting  of  bone  ; 
abounding  in  bones. 

BO'NZES,  a.  Indian  priests. 

BOO  BY,  s.  in  natural  history,  the  name  of  a  water-fowl. 
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roinmon  in  the  West  Indies,  which  is  robbed  of  its  prey 
by  the  albatrosse.  A  dull,  heavy,  stupid  or  coutemptibfe 
fellow. 

BOOK,  *.  [Aoo,  Sax.]  a  composition  of  some  person,  de- 
signed to  communicate  sometliing  he  has  discovered  or  col- 
lected to  the  public,  and  of  a  length  sutMcicnt  to  make  a 
volume;  a  collection  of  papers  sewed  or  bound,  intended 
to  be  written  on  ;  the  division  of  an  author's  subject.  The 
most  ancient  materials  for  books  appear  to  have  been  the 
leaves  of  the  palm-tree,  and  the  papyrus,  then  leather,  and 
afterwards  parchment.  They  anciently  consisted  of  rolls, 
the  several  sheets  of  which  they  were  composed  beinsr 
joined  together  at  the  ends.  Usca  with  the  particle  iw,  and 
personal  pronouns  liis  or  mi/,  to  be  much  esteemed  or  valued 
by  a  person.  "  I  was  so  rnuch  m  his  bonks,  that,  <kc."  Addi- 
soH.  Without  book,  applied  to  the  public  delivery  of  a  preach- 
er, by  the  mere  strength  of  memory. 

To  BOOK,  t'.  a.  to  enter  or  write  any  tiling  in  a  book. 

BOO'KBINDER,  s.  one  who  sews  the  sheets  together, 
and  tixes  them  to  a  cover  of  boards,  or  leather,  &c. 

BOO'KFUL,  a.  full  of  opinions  gleaned  from  books, 
without  having  either  digested  what  he  has  read,  or  been 
able  to  produce  any  thing  of  his  own. 

BOO'KISH,  a.  very  fond  of  books,  study,  or  reading; 
pedantic.  Sometimes  used  in  a  bad  sense,  and  as  a  term  of 
contempt. 

BOO'KISHNESS,  «.  a  great  fondness  for  books  ;  too  in- 
tense an  application  to  study.  Used  sometimes  as  a  re- 
proach, or  term  of  contempt. 

BOOK-KEEPER,  ».  a  clerk  employed  in  a  comptinc;- 
.louse  to  register  the  transactions  daily  carried  on,  and  able 
to  methodize  them  so,  that  his  patron  may  at  any  lime  know 
the  true  state  of  his  affairs. 

BOO[K-KEEPING,  s.  the  art  of  keeping  accounts,  or 
registering  a  person's  transactions. 

BOO'KLEARNED,  b.  conversant  in  books,  but  not  in 
men  ;  applied  also  to  one  that  reads  much,  but  is  a  person 
of  no  parts  or  invention. 

BOO'KLEARNING,  *.  improvement  or  learning  to  be 
acquired  from  books,  opposed  to  that  which  may  be  ob- 
tained by  the  exercise  of  a  man's  own  faculties. 

BOO'KSELLER,  s.  he  whose  profession  it  is  to  sell 
books. 

BOO'KWORM,  s.  in  ^natural  history,  n  mite  or  worm 
which  preys  upon  books.  Figuratively,  a  person  immode- 
rately fond  of  reading ;  one  who  applies  himself  too  intense- 
ly to  study. 

BOOM,  s.  [beam,  Sax.l  among  mariners,  a  long  pole  used 
to  sprean  out  the  clue  of  the  studding-sail,  main  sail,  or  fore 
sail ;  a  pole,  with  bushes,  or  baskets,  set  as  a  mark  to  shew 
the  sailors  how  to  steer  in  a  d^nnel,  when  the  country  is 
overflown  ;  a  cable  or  cables  stretched  across  the  moiitii  of 
a  river  or  harbour,  with  yards,  topmasts,  baltlings,  or  spars 
of  wood,  lashed  to  it,  and  girded  with  iron  hoops,  rivetted 
together,  and  nailed  to  the  spars  to  prevent  an  enemy's  en- 
tering. 

BOON,  s.  [bene.  Sax.]  a  'jiift,  or  present,  obtained  by 
having  requested  or  sued  for  it. 

BOON,  a.  [bmi,  Fr.]  merry  ;  gay.  Generally  useu  witli 
the  word  companion. 

BOOR,  o.  {beer,  Belg.j  a  rude  unpolished  countryman ;  a 
clown. 

BOO'RISH,  a.  without  any  breeding  or  politeness;  rude, 
clownish. 

BOO'RISHLY,  ad.  in  an  unpolite,  .'rude,  and  clownish 
mamier. 

BOO'RISHNESS,  s.  clowuisliness,  rudeness  of  beha- 
'viour. 

BOOSE,  s.  [hcsig,  Sax.ja  stall  for  a  cow  or  an  ox. 

To  BOOT,  V.  a.  to  be  of  service  or  advantage  ;  to  profit, 
to  enrich,  serve,  or   ccumulate. 

BOOT,  *.  [bote.  Sax.]  gain,  profit,  or  advantage.  To 
boot,  is  an  adverbia!  expression,  implying  besides  ;  over 
and  above. 


BOOT,  s.  [botte,  Fr.]  a  leather  covering  worn  over  the 
legs  and  feet,  and  used  by  those  who  ride  on  liorseback ;  a 
leather  receptacle  under  a  coach-box,  used  for  carrying 
boxes  or  other  parcels.  A  kind  of  torture  formerly  used  in 
Scotland. 

To  BOOT,  V.  a.  to  put  on  boots. 

BOOTA'N,  a  country  of  India,  situated  between  Bengal 
and  Thibet,  and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  very  high  moun- 
tains. It  is  a  feudatory,  or  dependency  of  Thibet.  Its 
capital  is  Tassasudon. 

BOOTCATCHER,  s.  the  person  who  pulls  off  boots  at 
an  inn. 

BOOTED,  part,  with  boots  on  the  legs;  in  boots. 

BOOTES,  (boutes)  s.  [Lat.]  in  astronomy,  the  name  of  a 
northern  constellation  of  tixcd  stars,  consisting  of  S6,  ac- 
cording to  Flamstead  ;  one  of  which,  called  Arcturus,  is  of 
the  first  maguftude. 

BOOTH,  s.  [bwth,  Brit.]  a  house  built  of  boards,  or 
boujjlis,  to  be  used  for  a  short  time. 

BOOT-HOSE,  .s.  a  stocking  worn  instead  of  boots;  spat- 
terdashes; or  Welsh  boots. 

BOOTLESS,  a.  that  will  not  produc."  [any  advantage  or 
profit ;  unavailing  ;  unsuccessfiu. 

BOOT-TREE,  «-.  an  instrument  consisting  of  two  parts, 
when  joined  in  the  shape  of  u  leg,  with  a  groove  cut  in  the 
middle,  to  receive  a  quoin  or  wedge,  which  is  driven  in  by 
niaiii  force,  in  order  to  stretch  or  widen  a  boot. 
.  BOOTY,  s.  [iwyt,  Belg.]  that  which  is  gained  from  an 
enemy  in  war;  plunder;  pillage;  spoil;  things  acquired 
by  roDbeif.     To  play  booty,  is  to  play  or  act  unfairly. 

BOPE^T,  s.  the  act  of  thrusting  the  head  in  sight  of  a 
person,  and  drawing  it  back  again  immediately  ;  sometimes 
used  as  a  token  of  war,  and  at  others  a  sign  of  pleasantry. 

BO  KABLE,  a.  that  may  be  bored. 

BORA'CHIO,  s.  [borraciio.  Span.]  a  drunkard. 

BORA'CIC,  «.  in  chemistry,  belonging  to  borax. 

BORAGE,  s.  a  plant,  with  rough  egg-shaped  leave*, 
and  blue  blossoms,  found  on  walls,  and  amongst  rubbish, 
flowering  in  the  summer  months.  The  leaves  of  this  plant 
are  accounted  cordial,  and  good  for  removing  faintness : 
and  tlierefore  the  tops  are  frequently  put  into  wine  and  cool 
tankards. 

BO'RAMEZ,  i.  tlie  Scythian  lamb,  generally  known  by 
the  name  of  Agnus  Scythicns. 

BO'RAIES,*.  in  chemistry,  salts  formed  by  tlie  combi- 
iialion  of  any  base  with  the  acid  ofbcrax. 

BORAX,  s.  [Lat.]  a  mineral  salt,  of  great  use  in  soldering 
and  casting  gold  and  other  melals.  It  is  used  by  dyers, 
and  gives  a  gloss  lo  silks.  It  is  one  of  the  ingredients  in 
Glauber's  salts.  It  is  generally  brought  from  the  East  In- 
dies in  a  state  of  impurity,  when  it  is  called  Tincal.  It  has 
been  found  in  a  mountain  of  gypsum  in  Lunenburg  in  Ger- 
many, as  also  at  the  bottom  of  poles  of  stagnant  water,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Thibet. 

BO'RDEL,  or  BORDELLO,  s.  [bordeel,  Teut.]  a  house 
of  bad  fame  ;  or  where  women  of  the  town  are  entertained. 

BORDEB,  s.  [bord,  Teut.]  the  extremities  or  edge  of 
any  tiling ;  the  extremities  or  confiiics  of  a  country ;  the 
outer  and  extreme  parts  of  a  garment  or  head-dress;  a  nar- 
row slip  of  flowers  at  the  extremity  of  a  flower-bed,  &c.  in 
a  garden. 

To  BORDER, [v.  n.  to  live  near  to  the  extremities  or 
confines  of  a  country  ;  to  be  situated  near.  Figuratively, 
to  approach.  Used  actively,  to  sew  a  narrow  ornament  at 
the  extremities  of  a  thing;  to  lie  upon  or  near. 

BO'RDERER,  *.  one  who  dwells  near  a  place,  or  on  tlie 
confines  and  extiemity  ofa  country. 

BO'RDURE,  s.  ill  heraldry,  a  cutting  off  from  within  "tlie 
escutcheon  all  round  it  about  one-fiftli  of-  the  field,  serving 
as  a  difi'ercuce  in  a  coat  of  arms,  to  distinguish  families  of 
the  same  name,  or  persons  bearing  the  same  coat.  If  the, 
line  constituting  tJie  bordure  be  straight,  and,  the  bordure 
be  plain,  tliPii  in  blazoning  you  must  only  name  the  colour 
of  the  bordiirt. 
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To  BOllE,  V.  «.  [ioWnH,  Sax.]  to  wear  info  a  Iiole  ;  to  niake 
a  hole  l)V  any  sharp  pointed  instrinnent ;  to  piisli  forwards 
witli  violence  ;  to  ftiakc  one's  way,  alluding  to  tiie  strcngtli 
required  to  make  a  lioic  witii.  The  boring  of  caminn  lias  been 
intrwhiced  of  late  years  instead  of  casting  them  hollow,  by 
means  »C  a  oiould.  The  macliinc  for  this  purpose,  as  well 
as  for  smoothing  the  inner  surface,  which  is  sometimes  done 
after  they  have  oeen  cast  hollow,  is  composecl  of  a  rectan- 
g\ilar  frame  of  timber,  A  B  C  D  (see  plate)  fixed  upon  a 
solid  plank  R  E,  which  is  raised  eight  or  ten  feet  above  the 
floor  of  the  workshop.  This  frame  contains  two  nprisht 
beams  F  f,  F  f,  placed  level  and  exactly  parallel  to  each 
other,  and  strongly  fixed  to  the  pieces  of  wood  G,  G,  with 
their  ends  restids  on  the  cross  bars  that  connect  the  sides 
of  the  frame.  Their  length  should  be  about  three  times  that 
of  the  cannon  to  be  bored.  In  the  inner  sides  of  these  beams 
are  two  grooves,  to  which  are  applied  two  bars  of  wood  22, 
22,  whicli  are  connected  together  by  the  transverse  pieces 
Vj^i,  :53,  33,  between  which  the  cannon  II  is  fastened,  so  that 
tlie  wliole  inclosed  frame  22, 22,  with  the  pieces  of  ordnances, 
lixe<l  to  it,  may  slide  on  the  grooves  of  the  beams  F  f,  F  f, 
being'raised  or  lowered  by  means  of  he  ropes  and  pnllies 
Kk,  K  k,  fixed  above  to  tlie  upper  part  of  the  frame,  and  be- 
low to  the  breech  of  the  cannon.  The  rope  belonging  to 
each  block  of  pulleys  coils  round  an  axis  Y  Y,  bearing  at 
each  end  the  c  >gged  wheels  M,  M.  Each  of  Ihese  wheels 
lays  hold  of  a  trundle  N,  N,  containing  the  same  number  of 
rounds ;  the  trundles  are  fixed  on  a  common  axis  Z  Z,  the 
ends  of  which  pass  beyond  firesides  of  the  frame,  and  bear 
spoked  wheels  o  V,  o  P,  by  means  of  which  the  workmen  turn 
the  whole  machine  ;  and  thus  elevate  or  depress  the  camion 
■with  the  frame  to  which  it  is  annexed  at  pleasure.  On  the 
floor  of  the  workshop,  directly  under  the  frame  F  f,  F  f,  a 
hlock  of  stone  is  fastened  in  the  ground  ;  and  this  supports 
a  plate  of  iron  or  copper,  placed  exactly  level,  and  under  a 
line,  supposed  to  be  parallel  to  the  beams  F  f,  F  f,  dividing 
the  space  between  them  on  either  side  into  equal  parts,  and 
coinciding  with  the  true  axis  of  the  cannon.  The  instru- 
lucnt  for  boring  admits  a  strong  bar  of  iron,  which  is 
round  at  the  part  which  enters  the  cannon  and  terminates  at 
its  lower  part  in  a  pivot,  whjch  rests  on  the  plate  R.  About 
three  or  four  feet  above  the  plate,  the  trunk  of  the  borer  is 
square,  and  bears  iiptin  it  a  3tronj»-  Itox  of  wood  or  iron  S, 
through  which  levers,  as  TS,  pass,  that  are  turned  by  men 
or  horses.  'Jlie  boXor  trough  v,  serves  toreeeive  the  pieces 
of  metal  that  are  taken  off  in  the  operation.  By  this  motion, 
and  the  pressure  of  the  camion  on  the  point  of  the  borer, 
it  is  gradually  bored,  till  the  cannon  sinks,  l)y  ihe  contri- 
vance already  described,  to  a  certain  mark  on  the  borer, 
which  answers  to  the  required  depth  of  the  bore.  It  is  then 
elevated,  till  the  borer  may  be  taken  out.  When  the  borer 
is  reffljoved,  an  instrument  formed  for  smoothing  the  inner 
surface  of  the  cannon,  is  substituted  in  its  room. 

BORE,  s.  the  hole  made  by  boring;  the  instrument  used 
in  boring  a  hole;  the  dimensions  of  a  hole  or  cavity,  applied 
peculijirly  to  the  mouth  of  a  cannon,  or  other  piece  of  ar- 
tillery. 

BORE,  the  prefer. of  Bear. 

BOREAL,  «.  Uiorealii,  Lat.] iiorthern. 

BO  REAS,  s.  [Lat.]  the  north  wind. 

BORER,  .s.  an  instrument  nuule  use  of  to  bore  holes  witli ; 
the  person  who  bores  holes. 

To  be  BORN,  v.  n.  pass.  Ufom  two,]  to  come  into  the 
world ;  used  with  the  particles  to,  for,  and  «/".  "  He  was 
born  to  empire."  Phov.  He  that  is  horn  to  he  hiniged  shall 
never  be  drowned,— tie  that  was  bom  under  a  three-hal/})enHi/ 
planet  shall  never  be  worth  two-pence, 

BORNE,  i)ff)<.  pass,  of  Bear. 

BO'RNEO,  an  island  of  Asia,  in  the  East-Indies.  Tt  was 
discovered  by  the  Portuguese  in  1521  ;  is  about  800  leagues 
in  circumference,  and  almost  of  a  round  form.  The  inland 
country  is  very  mountainous  ;  but  towards  the  sea,  loiv  and 
marshy,  occasioned  by  the  great  rains  that  fall  eight  months 
in  the  y«ar.  It  produces  aromatic  herbs,  oranges,  lemons, 
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mangoes,  pines,  palms,  &c.  in  great  abundance,  excellent 
mastic,  and  itlier  gums,  waz,  rice,  cassia,  coffee,  liouev, 
cotton,  earaphire,  frankincense,  musk,  aloes,  agaric,  brasil- 
wood,  sapan,  pepper,  cinnamon,  and  other  spices;  diamonds 
and  gold  dust  are  found  in  their  rivers  and  sands.  Theiraiii- 
nials  are  elephants,  buflaloes,  oxen,  horses,  tigers,  leopards, 
bears,  monkeys,  deer,  wild  boars,  goats,  parrots,  parroquets, 
together  with  a  great  variety  of  other  beautiful  birds;  he- 
sides  several  animals  unluiuwn  to  the  Europeans.  IVppi'r  is 
peculiar  to  the  countries  ab»ut  Baugaar ;  and  to  the  west- 
ward they  have  small  diamonds  of  a  yellow  water. .  Sanibass, 
another  part  of  this  island,  produces  gold,  pearls,  an:I  bees- 
wax, which  last  is  used  instead  of  money.  Tlie  people,  in 
general,  are  verv  swarthy,  but  not  quite  black,  and  they  go 
almost  naked.  There  arc  iimhoinctans  on  the  sea-eoast ;  but 
all  the  rest  are  Gentoosor  PaganS.  The  East-India  rompaiiy 
have  had  factories  here  ;  but  dilfcrcnces  arisiHg  between 
them  and  the  natives,  they  have  been  all  driven  away,  or 
murdered  ;  Fiowever,  the  English  have  still  a  liberty  of  trad- 
ing to  the  island.  The  sea-coast  is  nsually  overflowed  half 
of  the  year;  and  when  the  waters  go  ofr^  the  earth  is  co- 
vered with  ©eze  and  mud;  for  which  rea.son  some  of  the 
houses  are  built  on  floats,  and  others  on  high  pillars,  or 
posts.  The  capital  town  is  of  the  same  name,  and  large 
and  populous,  with  a  gooti  harbour,  and  seated  on  the  north 
side  of^the  island  42  miles  S.  W.  of  Bacasa.  Lom  HI.  27. 
E.  lat.  4.  55.  N 

BORNHOLM,  an  island  of  Denmark,  in  the  Baltic,  about 
20  miles  in  circumference,  nearly  surrounded  with  rocksi 
The  soil  is  stony,  but  fertile.     Lat.  55.  15.  N.  Ion.  15.  0.  E. 

BO'RNOU,  an  extensive  country  in  the  interior  parts  of 
Africa,  lying  to  tlie  S.  E.  of  Fezzan  and  Berdoa  ;  between 
Ifi  and  20  degrees  of  N.  lat.  having  the  dcsart  of  Hihaa  on 
the  N.  Nubia  on  the  E.and  Begannee  on  the  S.  Two  sea- 
sons divide  their  year.  During  our  summer  mouths  they 
have  intense  heat,  violent  winds,  deluges  of  rain,  aivl  dreaif- 
ful  tempests  of  thunder  and  lightning;  but  during  the  win- 
ter of  Europe,  the  ardent  heat  sul)sides,  tlie  air  becomes  soft 
and  mild,  and  the  weather  serene.  They  have  a  great  va- 
riety of  animal  and  vegcta'ale  prodMctions.  'I'hey  cultivite 
the  ground  with  hoes,  the  plough  being  unknown,  The 
country  is  said  toabound  sn  flocks,  millet,  and  cotton,  which 
last  they  manufacture  and  wear.  Their  religious  profession 
is  Mahometanism ;  tlieir  government  a  sort  of  elective  mo- 
narchy. In  their  manners  the  people  are  courteous  and  hu- 
mane. Bornou,  the  capital  of  this  empire,  is  seated  in  a 
flat  country,  on  the  banks  of  a  small  river.  It  is  of  greafc? 
extent  than  Tripoli  ;  but  the  houses,  thou  jli  neat,  are  so  ir- 
regularly placed,  that  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  form  streets. 
Their  mosquesare  coustructed  of  brick  and  earth,  and  they 
liave  schools  in  which  the  Koran  is  faujjht,  as  in  the  princi- 
pal towns  of  Barbary.  It  is  630  miles  S.  E.  of  Mourzouk. 
Lat.  1 0.  40.  N.  Ion.  25. 30.  E. 

BOROUGH,  (burro)  s.  [borhoe,  Sax.]  a  town  with  a  eor- 
porafion.  The  word  originally  signifiecl  a  comi)any,  consist- 
ing often  families,  which  were  bound  together  as  each  other'i 
pledge.  Afterwards  borough  came  to  signify  a  town,  having 
a  wall  or  some  kind  of  defence  about  it.  Borough  is  a  place 
of  safety  and  privilege ;  and  some  arc  called  free  boroughs, 
and  the' tradesmen  in  ihcm  free  burgesses,  from  a  freedom 
tlicy  had  granted  them  originally,  to  buy  an  1  sell  witlnut 
interruption,  and  exempt  from  toll.  Borough  is  now  parti- 
cularly appropriated  to  such  towns  or  villages  as  sencl  bur- 
gesses or  representatives  to  parliament,  whether  they  be  in- 
corporated or  not.  The  whole  number  of  boroughs  amount 
to  149.  Roi/al  boroughs  are  corporations  in  Scotland,  made 
for  the  advantage  <jf  trade,  having  cnmmissioners  to  repre 
sent  them  in  parliament.  Headborough,  the  president  or 
cliairmaii  of  a  hundred,  chosen  to  speak,  or  transact  aflairs 
in  their  name.     In  parishes,  a  subordinate  constable. 

BO'ROUGHBRIDGE,  a  town  in  the  W.  ridin-  of  York- 
shire, with  a  small  inani.faCture  of  hardware.  It  is  situated 
on  tlie  river  Lre  (over  which  tliove  is  a  fine  bridge  of  stone, 
with  very  wide  high  arches,  and  higb  stone  causeys  at  cacli 
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♦nj,  to  keep  out  !^e  water)  17  miles  N.  VV.  ef  Yortt,  am! 
218  N.  l»v  W.  of  Loudon.    Market  on  Saturday. 

BO'R0UGH-EN(iLISn,  s.  a  customary  descent  of  lands 
or  tenements,  ii*  certain  places,  by  which  they  descend  to 
the  youngest  instead  of  the  eldest  son ;  or,  if  the  owner  have 
no  issue,  to  the  younger  instead  of  the  elder  brother.  This 
custom  is  not  frustrated  by  the  devise  of  a  will,  or  a  feoff- 
ment at  common  law  to  the  contrary.  The  reason  of  this 
custom  according  to  Littleton,  is,  because  the  youngest  is 
presumed  in  law,  to  be  the  least  able  to  provide  for  hniiself. 
It  obtains  ouly  in  some  ancient  boroughs,  and  copyhold 
manors. 

BO  RRELISTS,  a  sect  in  Holland,,  who  allow  no  use  of 
sacraments,  public  prayers,  or  external  worship,  nor  of  any 
human  explication  of  scripture,  but  profess  to  adhere  to  the 
faith  and  manners  of  the  New  Testament  limes  in  all  tlieir 
simplicity'. 

BO'RIlODALE,  in  die  S.  E.  part  of  Cumberland,  border- 
ing on  Westmoreland,  a  romantic  valley  among  Derwcnt- 
wal»>r  fells.  These  fells  or  hills  are  some  of  the  loftiest  in 
England ;  and  it  is  in  one  of  them  the  black  lead,  or  wad,  is 
f<»und,  wherewith  almost  all  the  world  is  supplied :  the  mines 
are  opened  only  once  in  seven  years,  and  when  a  sufficient 

Suantity  of  tiiis  valuable  and  singular  mineral  is  taken  out, 
ley  are  carefully  closed  a{;a:n.  In  travelling  among  these 
mountains,  the  idea  that  presents  itself  to  the  astonislied 
spectator,  is  that  of  the  earth  haviiig  been  in  an  uproar,  like 
the  ocean  in  a  storm ;  the  hills  appear  like  waves  rising 
one  behind  another,  and  were  itnotfofthe  abrupt  and  suo- 
den  scarps,  the  immense  masses  of  rugged  rocks  that  give 
the  ideaof  tixednessand  stability, tlie bewildered  fancy  might 
be  so  lost  as  to  imagine  they  were  in  a  state  of  undulation, 
and  ready  to  mingle  with  each  other.  The  beautifill  Vale 
«f  Borrodale  is  watered  by  the  clearest  brooks,  which,  pre- 
cipitated from  the  hills,  and  forming  many  beautiful  water- 
falls, meet  together  in  the  dale,  and  forming  one  large 
stream,  pass  out  of  the  dale  under  the  name  of  Borrodale 
Beck,  when  its  waters  spread  out  into  an  extensive  lake, 
containing  several  beautiful  islands.  This  lake  is  called 
Derwent-water,  or  Keswick  Lake.  Borrodale  is  4  miles  from 
Keswick  ;  in  passing  from  which,  the  traveller  has  the  lake 
en  his  right  hand,  and  stupendous  rocky  precipices  on  his 
left ;  huge  stones,  or  rugged  masses  of  rock,  which  have 
tumbled  from  above,  lie  scattered  along  his  way.  As  he  ap- 
proaches the  dale,  he  sees  the  ledges  of  the  ri)cks  covered 
•with  herbage,  slirubs,  and  trees ;  villages  and  farms  arise 
upon  his  view,  the  larger  cattle  are  seen  feeding  in  the  lower 
grounds,  and  the  sheep  in  large  flocks  upon  the  moun- 
tains. 

ToBO'RROW,  (Urro)  v.  a.  [borgian,  Sax.]  the  taking 
inoney  or  other  things  of  another,  on  condition  of  returning 
it  again.  Figuratively,  to  take  something  which  belongs  to 
another;  to  assume  a  property  which  belongs  to  something 
«Ise.  Prov,  He  that  goes  »  boriwviiig  goes  a  sairow- 
iiig^ 

BORROWER,*,  a  person  who  takes  money,  Ac.  of  ano- 
ther, on  condition  of  returning  it  again ;  he  tliat  uses  what 
is  another's  as  if  it  were  his  own.  Figuratively,  he  that 
adopts  the  sentiments  of  another,  without  acknowledging 
tlwtthev  are  so,  applied  to  writings. 

BO'SllOCK,  s.  in  natural  history,  a  kind  of  antelope, 
found  in  tile  interior  of  Africa. 

BO'SCAGE,  s.  [boscage,  Fr.]  a  plact  set  with  trees;  a 
grove  or  thicket;  woods  or  woodland.  In  painting,  a  pic- 
ture or  landscape,  representing  woods. 

150'SKY,  a.  [bosque,  Fr.]  abounding  with  wood  ;  woody. 

BO'SOM,  {bazom)  i.  \bosnte,  bosom,  .Sax.]  the  breast ;  that 
part  of  the  body  containing  the  heart.  Figuratively,  the 
embrace  of  the  arms  holding  any  thing  to  the  breast ;  tlie 
middle  or  innermost  part  of  any  inclosure.  In  composition, 
it  implies  favourite;  any  thing  near  or  dear  to  a  person,  or 
that  of  which  he  is  peciiliarlj  food  i  thus  bosom-huerest,  bo- 
tov^friend  hnsom-stcret. 
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To  BO'SOM,  (lozom)  V.  a.  to  inclose  in  the  bosom.  Fi- 
guratively, to  keep  secret;  to  surround. 

BO'SON,  s.  a  corruption  of  Boatswain,  which  see. 

BO'SPHOROUS,  t.  [from  bans,  an  ox,  and  poros,  a  pas- 
sage, fjr.l  in  geography,  a  narrow  streight  or  arm  of  the 
sea,  which  it  nii>cht  be  supposed  an  ox  could  swim  over ; 
at  present  confined  to  that  of  Thrace,  called  the  straits 
of  Constantinople  ;  and  the  cimmerian,  or  scythian  bospho- 
rus,  called  the  straits  of  Kapha,  or  Kiderleri. 

BO'SQUETS,  s.  [boac/ieito,  Ital.]  ill  gardening,  small 
groves,  or  compartments,  formed  of  trees,  shrubs,  er  tall- 
growing  plants,  phiited  in  <|uaiters,  either  disposed  in  re- 
gular rows,  or  in  a  w  ild  and  accidental  manner. 

BOSS,  *.  [boste,  Fr.]  a  stud  or  ornament,  raised  above  the 
rest  of  the  work;  a  shining  prominence;  tlie  prominent 
part,  or  that  which  sticks  out  of  the  middle  of  a  thing,  or 
shield. 

BO'SSAGE,  *.  in  architecture,  a  projecting  stone  hiid 
rough  ill  a  building,  to  be  afterwards  carved  uito  mouldings, 
arms,  Sec. 

BO'SSINEY,  or  Boss-Casti-k,  a  town  in  Cornwall, 
whose  market  is  discontinued.  It  sends  two  members  to 
parliament.  It  is  seated  on  the  sea-toast,  17  miles  N.  W. 
of  Launceston,  and  233  \V.  by  S.  of  London. 

BO'STON,  a  town  of>Lincohishire,  with  two  markets,  on 
Wednesday  and  Saturday.  It  is  commodiously  seated  on 
both  sides  of  the  river  Witham,  over  which  it  has  a  hand- 
some, high,  cast  iron  bridge  ;  by  means  of  which  river,  as- 
sisted by  navigable  canals,  it  carries  on  a  considerable  in- 
land trade.  It  also  trades  with  London  and  the  Baltic.  It 
is  a  large,  handsome  town,  with  a  spacious  market  place; 
has  also  a  high  steeple,  which  some  pretend  is  the  best 
built  structure  in  the  world ;  and  serves  as  a  land-mark  fur 
sailors.  It  has  a  fair  Dec.  11,  that  holds  nine  days  for  cat- 
tle and  metchaudize,  called  a  mart;  an  ancient  name,  only 
used  for  this  town,  Gainsborough  in  Lincolnshire,  Lynn 
Regis  in  Norfolk,  and  for  Beverley  and  Headon  in  York- 
sliire.    It  is  37  miles  S.  E.  of  Lincoln,  and  116  N.of  London. 

BO'STON,  the  capital  of  Massachusets  Bay,  in  N.  Ame- 
rica, seated  on  a  peninsula,  at  the  bottom  of  a  fine  bay,  con- 
taining many  small  islands  and  rocks.  It  lies  in  the  form  of 
a  crescent  about  the  harbour;  and  the  country  witliin,  ri- 
sing gradually,  has  a  very  fine  and  striking  appearance,  at 
entering.  There  is  only  one  safe  channel  to  the  harbour, 
and  that  so  narrow  that  two  ships  can  scarcely  siil  abreast ; 
but  within  the  harbour  there  is  room  for  500  sail  to  anchor, 
where  they  are  covered  by  the  cannon  of  a  regular  and  \  ci  y 
strong  fortress.  At  the  bottom^  of  the  bay  is  a  pier  near 
2000  feet  in  length,  to  which  ships  of  the  greatest  burden 
may  come  close,  and  on  the  N.  side  are  warehouses  for  the 
merchants.  The  streets  are  generally  spacions  and  well 
built,  particularly  the  principal  one,  extending  from  ihe  pier 
to  the  tovMi-housc.  On  the  W.  side  of  the  town  is  the  Mall, 
a  beautiful  public  walk.  Besides  the  state-house  and  other 
public  buildings,  there  are  16  churches  of  various  denomi- 
nations. It  is  310  miles  N.  E.  of  Philadelphia.  Lat.  42.  2."). 
N.  Ion.  70. 33.  W. 

BO'SWORTH,  or  Market-Bosworth,  a  town  in  Lei- 
cestershire, remarkable  for  a  battle  fought  near  it,  August 
22, 148.5,  between  Richard  III.  and  the  earl  of  Richmond, 
afterwards  Henry  YII.  in  which  Richard  was  slain,  and  the 
earl  of  Richmond  crowned  in  the  field.  It  is  sealed  on  a 
high  hill,  13  miles  N.  W.  of  Leicester,  and  107  N.  N.  W.  of 
London.    Market  on  Wednesdav. 

BOTANIC,  or  BOTA-NICAL",  a.  [from  hotane,  a  herb  or 
plant,  Gr.]  that  relates  to  herbs ;  skilled  inlierbs. 

BOTANIST,  s.  one  who  is  skilled  in  the  nature  of  plants, 
and  their  culture ;  one  who  applies  himself  peculiarly  to 
the  studv  of  vegetables. 

BOTANO'LOGY,  *.  [from  botnne,  a  plant,  and  legos,  a  dis- 
course, Gr.l  a  discourse  on  plants. 

BOTANY,  s.  [botane,  a  herb,  6r  plant,  Gr.]  the  science  of 
herbs  and  plants.    This  science  was  very  httle  cultivated 
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till  Baiiliine  arose  m  the  IClh  century,  arid  both  reduced  it 
to  method,  and  increased  the  number  of  its  objects.  It  is, 
hoAvever,  indebted  for  its  presont  state  of  perfection,  to  the 
labours  and  abilities  of  the  late  Swedish  botanist,  Linnitus. 

BOTANY  BAY,  a  bay  of  New  Sonih  Wales,  on  the 
E.  coast  ol  New  Holland,  so  culled  by  captain,  then  lieute- 
nant, Cook,  from  the  great  quantity  of  herbs  fVnmd  on  tlie 
shore,  w  lien  discovered  in  1770.  It  was  originally  fixed  on 
for  a  colony  of  convicts  from  Great  Britain  ;  but,"  in  the  se- 
quel, Port  Jackson,  15  miles  farther  to  the  N.  was  preferred. 
LaK  34. 6.  S.  Ion.  151. 22.  R. 

BOTA'RGO,  s.Uotwga,  Span.J  a  relishing  sort  of  food, 
made  of  the  roes  of  the  i.iullet  fish  ;  nrtich  used  on  the  coasts 
«f  the  Mediterranean,  as  an  incentive  to  drink. 

BOTCH,  t.  [bozza,  Ital.]  a  swelling  which  afterwards  en- 
crusts, discolours  the  skin,  and  causes  a  disagreeable  idea. 
Figuratively,  the  part  of  any  work  clumsily  or  ill  finished, 
so  as  to  disgrace  the  rest;  something  added  or  joined  to  a 
thing  in  a  clunisy  manner 

To  BOTCH,  V.  a.  [boct.sim,  Bel^.]  to  mend  or  patch  old 
clothes  in  a  clumsy  mawner.  Fii;urative!y,  to  mend  any 
thing  in  an  awkward  manner;  to  join  things  together  which 
do  not  suit,  or  agree  with  one  another.  To  mark  with  pus- 
tules, scabs,  or  blotches. 

BOTCH  KK,  s.  one  who  mends,  or  sews  patches  on  old 
clothes,  in  a  clunisy  manner ;  and  is  in  the  same  respect  to  a 
tailor,  as  a  cobler  to  a  shoemaker.  Fij;uratively,  a  per- 
son who  perforins  any  thing  in  a  clumsy  and  bungling  man- 
ner. 

BOl'CHY^  a.  marked  «ith  blotches,  or  running  sores. 

BOTH,  rt.  [batu,  Mra,  Sax.]  when  applied  to  two  persons, 
or  other  things  as  concerned  together,  it  unites  t!iem  into 
one  collective  idea,  which  implies  the  two.  When  followed 
by  and,  it  implies  either,  or  one  as  well  as  the  otjier,  "Both 
luoruiiig  and  afternoon."    Sithtei/. 

BOTHNIA  EAST,  a  province  of  Sweden,  situated  on 
the  E.  side  of  the  gulf  of  Bothnia;  about  100  leagues  in 
length,  and  from  20  to  70  in  breadth.  Eighty  thousand  in- 
habitants, <livided  into  28  parishes,  are  spread  over  this 
large  space.  Their  cattle  are  small ;  and  bears  are  nume- 
rous. 

BOTHNIA  West  ,  a  province  of  Sweden,  situated  on  the 
W.  side  of  the  gulf  of  Bothnia.  Their  principal  articles  of 
commerce  are,  the  skins  of  foxes,  ermines,  bears,  wolves, 
martens,  &c 

BOTRYOTD,  n.  [from  botrus,  a  bunch  of  grapes,  and  eidus, 
appearance,  Gr.]  in  shape  like  a  bunch  of  "rapes. 

BOTS,  «. has  no  singular;  from  [ifVnn,  Sax.]  a  species  of 
small  worm  breeding  in  the  entrails  of  horses. 

BO'TTESDALE,  a  town  in  Suffolk,  w  hose  market  is  on 
Wednesday.     Distant  89  miles  from  London. 

.  BOTTLE,  s.  [bontei/le,  Fr.]  a  vessel  with  a  narrow  month 
to  contain  liquor.  When  made  of  leather,  called  a  leathern 
l)ottle ;  when  of  glass,  a  glass  bottle.  J*  iguratively,  a  quart, 
bottles  generally  holding  that  quantity  ;  a  handle  of  grass  or 
liay,  derived  from  the  French  buteaii,  a  bundle.  When  coni- 
pounaed  with  other  words,  it-significs  drinking-;  as,  a  bottle 
companion. 

To  BOTTLE,  »>.  a,  to  put  liquor  in  bottles.  L^sed  with 
tliP  particle  off",  to  draw  out  of  another  vessel  into  a  bottle. 

BOTTLEMOSS,  s.  the  English  generic  name  for  all 
those  mosses  called  by  Linneus  splachnum. 

BOTFLE-NOSLD,  a.  having  a  large  nose,  very  l)ig 
towards  the  end. 

BOTTLESCREW,  .>.  a  spiral  wire,  made  use  of  t«  pull 
a  cork  out  of  a  bottle. 

BOTTOM,  s.  [botm,  Sax.]  the  lowest  part  of  a  thing. 
Applie  1  to  ariver,  the  bed  of  earth  or  gravel,  over  which 
the  water  glides ;  a  valley,  dale,  or  lower  ground.  Figura- 
tively, foundation;  hence,  to  tite  bottom,  sometimes  imiilies 
thoroughly.  7o  be  at  the  bottom,  to  be  concerned  in,  to  nave 
a  part  or  share.  A  ship  or  vessel ;  hence,  to  embark  on  t/,e 
same  bottom,  is  to  venture  in  one  bottom,  to  run  a  risque  togc- 
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ther  in  the  same  thin".  The  b»tt«m  of  a  lane  is  the  lewe st 
part.  The  i'*«o)n  t)f  beer,  the  dregs.  Applied  to  thread,  a 
small  ball,  from  bateau,  Fr.  a  heap  or  little  bundle. 

To  BOTTOM,  V.  a.  to  build  upon  as  a  foundation,  prin- 
ciple, or  support;  to  wind  thread  into  a  ball.  Used  iieu- 
terly,  to  be  built  on  ;  to  be  supported  by. 

BOTTOMED,  a.  having  a  bottom ;  usitally  compound- 
ed with  some  other  word,  asjiat-bottemed  boats. 

BO'TTOMLES.S,  a.  without  a  bottom ;  prodigiously 
deep  ;  that  cannot  be  fathomed.  Figuratively,  bouiidless, 
insatiable.' 

BOTl^OMRY,  *.  in  trade,  the  borrowing  money  upon 
the  keel  (.r  bottom  of  a  ship,  whereby,  if  the  money  be  not 
repaid  at  the  day  appoiuten,  the  ship  becomes  the  property 
of  the  creditor:  likewise,  the  lending  D.oney,  to  be  repaid 
at  the  return  of  the  ship;  in  consideration  of  which,  th:)U"h 
the  interest  demanded  be  20,  30, 40  per  cent.  aiH  upwards, 
it  is  not  esteemed  usury;  because  if  tlie  ship  perishes,  .the 
creditor  loses  his  raonev. 

BOUCHET,*.  [Fr.ja  sort  of  pear. 

To  BOUGE,  V.  n.  [bouger,  Fr.J  to  swell  out. 

BOUGH,  (bou)  s.  [bog,  Sax.]  an  arm  or  large  shoot  of  a 
tree,  bigger  than  a  Dranch,  yet  not  always  distinguished 
from  it. 

BOUGHT,  prefer,  of  Buv,  and  pron.  baut. 

BOUGl'E,  t.  [Fr.]  an  instrument  employed  by  surgeons 
in  the  cure  of  strictures  of  the  urethra. 

BOyi  LLE'E,  or  BOUILLON,  s.  [bouillon,  Fr.]  in  cookery, 
any  thing  made  of  boiled  meat ;  brotn  or  soup.  In  farriery, 
a  lump  of  flesh  near  the  frog  of  a  horses  foot,  which  makes 
him  halt. 

BOLO'GNE,  a  large  and  handsome  sea-port  in  the  .de- 
partment of  the  Straits  of  C'ylais.  It  is  divided  into  the 
liiglier  and  lower  tovn.  The  harbour  has  a  mole  for  the 
safety  of  ships,  which  prevents  it  from  being  cliolicd  up 
with  sand.  It  is  seated  at  the  mouth  of  ilie  river  Liaune,  14 
miles  S.  by  W.  of  Calais,  and  130N.  of  Paris. 

To  BOUNCE,  11.  n.  to  strike  agaipst  a  thing  with  such 
force  as  to  redound  back,  making  a  noise  at  the  same  time. 
To  spring  with  force,  applied  to  the  spurting  beer  out  of  a 
bottle.  In  familiar  language,  to  make  a  noise,  bully,  or 
hector ;  to  be  strong  made  and  activ  e. 

BOUNCE,  *.  a  smart,  violent,  and  sudden  stroke  ;  a  sud- 
den crack,  or  noise,  applied  to  the  explosion  of  a  gun,  or 
the  bursting  of  a  bladder,  &c.  In  low  language,  a  threat, 
or  boast. 

BOU'NCER,  s.  one  v  ho  is  noisy  in  his  own  praise,  or  ia 
his  threats  against  another ;  a  bully  ;  a  boaster. 

BOUND,  s.  [from  bonclir,  Fr.]  a  restraint;  a  leap,  jump, 
or  spring ;  the  flying  back  of  athing  which  is  struck  against 
another  with  great  force. 

T>  BOUND,  V.  n.  [boiidir,  Fr.j  to  jump,  spring,  or  move 
on  forwards  by  leaps ;  to  fly  back  a^ain  when  struck  again>t 
a  tiling  with  violence.  Used  actiyen?,  to  iiiake  a  thing  leap, 
or  mount  by  fits  from  the  earth,  in  its  motion. 

BOUND)  p<rr«.  pass,  of  Bl  N D. 

BOUND,  a.  [from  bhidun,  Sax.]  destined,  intended,  or  on 
one's  way  to  a  certain  place.  Used  with/tr,  and  peculiar 
to  seamen. 

BOU'ND.A.RY,  s.  the  extremities,  or  utmost  limits  of  a 
thing  or  country. 

BOUTSfDEN,  part.  pass,  of  BiND. 

BOU'NDING-STONE,  s.  a  stone  played  with,  and  made 
to  bound  from  the  earth,  when  flung  from  the  hand. 

BOU'NDLESS,«.  that  is  restraiuod  by  no  limits,  confined 
by  no  power;  or  satisfied  bv  no  enjoj-ment. 

BOU  NDLESSNESS,  s.  the  quality  of  being  without  any 
restraint;  insatiableness ;  infinitv. 

BOUTvITEOUS,  a.  liberal,  or  c"onferring  benefits,  largely, 
and  from  a  goodness  and  kindness  of  nature. 

BOU'NTEOUSLY',  ad.m»  fiberal  manner;  conferring 
benefits  generously,  and  from  a  jirinciple  of  good  nature.   : 

BOU'NTEOUSNESS,  s.  the  quality  of  conicrriug  bene- 
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fits  or  favours  from  a  princiv>le  of  ki»d4i(>6s,  including  tlie 
vlea  of  supeiiorily. 

BOITOTIFUL,  a:  conferriiiR  Tavours  without  restraint, 
and  fro'u  an  internal  principle  of  kindness.  Applied  to 
things,  very  much  abonucjingm  valuable  products. 

BOU'Nl''iriiLLY,  arf.  in  sutlia  manner  as  to  confer  fa- 
vours or  brnctits  with  generosity,  and  from  an  inward  prin- 
ciple of  kindness.  Applied  to  things,  plentifully  producing 
what  is  of  service  or  use. 

BOriNriFULNESS,  f.  a  great  propensity  to  bestowing 
favours,  or  conferring  benefits ;  gf'nerosity,  munificence. 

BOlfNTY,  t.  [bonte,  Fr.]  the  conferring  henefits  on  others, 
distinguished  from  charitii,  because  exercised  towards  ol>- 
jects  that  are  not  highly  necessitous;  anfl  including  the 
idea  of  a  gift  bestowed  by  a  superior.  In  commerce,  a 
premium  paid  by  government  to  those  who  rear,  prepare, 
or  export  certain  commodities.  Queen  Anne's  bounty,  is  the 
produce  of  the  first  fruits,  and  tenths  set  apart  for  augment- 
in»  poor  livings. 

liOlJllBO'N,  a  very  healthy  and  profitable  island  of  Af 
rica,  in  the  Indian  ocean,  producing  plentifully  witii  little 
culture,  wiieat,  oats,  and  other  European  grains,  rice,  Indian 
corn,  sugar  caues,  ebony,  excellent  tobacco,  cinnamon,  and 
most  kinds  of  greens,  roots,  and  pulse;  as  also,  gum,  Jresin, 
benzoin,  &:c.  the  soil  yielding  two  crops  a  year.  The  coun- 
try is  every  where  well  watered,  and  well  stocked  with 
horned  cattle,  hogs,  goats,  d'c.  but  the  chief  production  of 
the  island  is  cofl'ee,  which  was  originally  imported  from 
Mocha,  and  is  esteemed  better  than  any  of  tlie  growth  of 
the  Wea't  Indies.  The  French  first  settled  hero  in  1672,  and 
here  their  East  India  ships  used  to  touch  for  refreshment. 
It  has  been  taken  by  the  British  in  the  course  of  the  present 
war.  It  is  300  miles  E.  of  Madagascar.  Lat.  20.  52.  S.  Ion. 
6.5..'iO.E. 

.'iOUIlDEAU'X,  an  ancieut  maritime  city  in  t'ledcpt.  of 
Giroiide,  and  one  of  the  first  in  France  for  magnitude, 
riches,  and  beauty.  It  is  seated  on  the  Garonne,  which 
river  is  bordered  by  a  large  quay  ;  and,  as  the  tide  flows 
here  4  yards  perpendicular,  large  vessels  come  up  to  the 
town  ;  most  of  the  great  streets  lead  to  the  quay.  The  in- 
hahitants  are  upwards  of  100.000;  their  trade  is  very  exten- 
sive, and  they  ship  annually  100,000  tons  of  wine  and 
braiftlv.  It  is  87  miles  SH.  of  Rochelle,  and  3-25  S\V.  of 
Paris."  Lat.  4 1.  30.  N.  Ion.  0.  .30.  W. 

To  BOU  PiG  F.ON,  {boorjon)  V.  11.  lbourffeo7i!ter,  Fr.]  to 
sprout ;  to  shoot  into  branches ;  to  produce  buds. 

BOirRGE.S,  the  chief  town  in  the  dept.  of  Cher,  before 
the  revolution,  the  capital  of  Berrj-.  Although  in  extent  it 
is  one  of  the  greatest  cities  in  France,  the  inhabitants  hardly 
amount  to  25,000.  They  have  manufactures  of  cloth, 
voollen,  stufl's,  and  stockings.  It  is  seated  on  tlie  rivers 
Auron  and  Yevre,  2o  miles  N\V.  of  Nevers,  and  125  S.  of 
Paris. 

BOURN,  a  town  of  Lincolnshire,  with  a  market  on  Sa- 
turday. It  is  seated  near  a  spring  called  Burnwellliead, 
from  which  proceeds  a  river  that  vans  through  the  town. 
It  is  a  pretty  large  place,  and  lias  a  good  market  for  corn 
and  jjrovisions.  It  is  noted  for  the  coronation  of  king  Ed- 
mund. It  is  17  miles  N.  of  Peterborough,  35  S.  of  LiiTcoln, 
and  96  N.  of  London. 

BOURN,  {boorii)  s.  [Lome,  Fr]  the  extremities,  bounds,  or 
limits  of  a  country,  or  piece  of  land. 

BOURN,  (6mvi)  «.  [iiirn.  Sax.]  a  brook  or  torrent;  when 
added  to  the  names  of  places,  it  implies,  that  they  are  situ- 
ated near,  or  upon  brooks. 

To  BOUSE,  {l/voze)  V.  n.  [buysen,  Belg.]  to  drink  immo- 
derately ;  to  tope. 

BOU'SY,  {I'ouz)/)  a-,  intoxicated  with  drink. 

BOUT,  s.  [botin,  Ital.]  a  turn  ;  implying  as  much  of  an 
action  as  is  per&irmed  without  intermission  ;  at  once,  a  part 
of  any  actiin  which  is  carried  on  by  successive  intervals^ 

BOW,  (Tin)a  small  neat  town  in  Devonsliirc,  whase  mar- 
ket is  on  Thursdaj.  Distant  14  miles  N.  W.  of  Exeter,  and 
188  from  London. 


To  BOW,  (ow  pron.  like  that  in  nr>w  or  hour)  v.  a.  [btigert, 
oax.]  to  bend  the.  body  in  tolfen  of  respect ;  to  listea  to, 
joined  with  ear  and  the  particle  down.  "  Bow  doum  thine 
ear  to  the  po-ir."  Eccles.  iv.  8.  To  depress,  orerush.  Neu- 
tcrly,  to  bend,  or  be  bent ;  to  make  a  bow  ;  to  stoop  ;  or 
incline  the  body  towards  the  earth.  To  be  overpowered, 
or  to  stoop  under  the  pressure  of  affliction. 

liOW,  (the  ow  pron.  like. that  in  how  or  now)  t.  a  stoop- 
ing of  the  head  and  inclination  of  the  body,  by  way  of  com- 
pliment. 

BOW,  (pron.  bo,  as  if  the  to  was  dropped)  i.  \bwa,  Brit.j  a 
warlike  weapon  or  instrument,  made  of  tough  wood,  the 
extremities  of  which  are  tied  by  a  string,  which  beiMfj 
drawn  towards  the  body  of  a  person,  bends  the  wood  ;  and 
by  its  elasticity  forces  an  arrow  placed  on  the  string  witli 
great  violence  to  a  great  distance  :  a  bending  piece  of  wood 
furnished  with  hair,  and  used  on  stringed  instruments  ;  the 
loop  of  a  stiingtied  in  a  knot ;  a  yoke  or  bendia;'  piece  of 
wood.  The  ancient  bows  wereot'^two  kinds,  the  long  bow, 
which  was  made  of  yew,  and  much'  used  by  tlie  old  English, 
and  the  crossbow,  which  was  drawn  by  a  trigger,  aiul  was 
the  more  favourite  weapon  of  the  French.  Applie.'l  ton 
ship,  that  part  which  begins  at  the  loof,  and  compassinjj 
ends  of  the  stern,  and  ends  at  the  sternniost  part  of  the 
forecastle.  In  building,  lof  is  a  beam  of  wood  or  brass, 
w ith  three  long  screws,  which  directs  a  lath  of  woo;!  or 
steel  to  any  arch,  used  commonly  in  drawing  draughts  of 
ships,  piqjectioiisof  the  sphere,  or  long  arches.  Prov.  A 
bow  long  bent  at  last  uaxcth  neak.  This  proverb  may  be  ap- 
plied both  to  the  body  and  mind:  too  much  labour  and 
study  weaken  and  impair  both  the  one  and  the  other. 

BOW-BE'ARER,*.  an  under  officer  of  the  forest. 

BOW-BENT,  (bo-beut)  a.  bent  like  a  bow,  or  in  the  form 
of  a  bow  ;  crooked  ;  stooping. 

To  BO'WEL,  (the  oio  is  pron.  as  in  wok)  v.  a.  to  pierce  the 
bowels;  to  penetrate  deep,  or  to  the  bottomof  a  thing. 

BO'WEL'',  {bouelz)  s.  [hoi/riu.v,  Fr.]  file  intestine  vessels, 
or  organs  within  the  body  ;  the  guts.  Figuratively,  the  in- 
ner part  of  any  thing.    Tenderness,  pity,  or  compassion. 

BOWER,  (ioucr)  s.  an  arbour,  or  iilace,  formed  of  the, 
branches  of  green  trees,  bent  or  arched  at  the  top;  the  an- 
chor of  a  sliip,  so  called  from  its  being  in  the  buw  of  a  ship, 
and  liicii  pronounced  fco-fr. 

To  150'W  Ell,  {bouer)  v.n.  \o  make  a  bower ;  to  include  m 
a  l)0Vi'er.     Fijjuratively,  to  inclose. 

BO'WEIl\,  a.  full  of  bowers;  shady  and  indosed  like 
a  bower. 

BOWL,  (Jo/f)  jr.  {bireUii,  r,:'itj  a  drinking  vessel,  rat hT 
wide  than  deep,  distinguislied  from  a  tea-cup  by  its  greater  ' 
diniensions,  and  from  a  drinking  cup  because  that  is  r.i-  ■ 
Iher  deeper  than  wide;  the  hollow  roundish  part  of  any 
thing  which  can  hold  iKi'.ior. 

BOWL,  (the  CH'  pron.  ns  in  eoxc)  s.\boule,  Fr.]  a  rOund 
or  spherical  piece  of  wood,  which  may  be  rolled  on  the 
ground. 

To  BOWL,  V.  It.  to  roll  or  bowl. along  the  ground  ;  to  roil 
a  bowl  atanv  mark. 

BOWLDER-STONES,  s.  lumps  or  fragments  of  strtiie 
or  marble,  broke  from  cliffs,  rounded  bv  the  action  of  wa- 
ter. 

BO'W-LEGGED,  {bo-le^ged)  a.  liaving  crooked  legs,  or 
such  as  resemble  a  bow  when  bent. 

BOWLER,  (the  ow  pron.  as  in  "»«)  s-  he  that  rolls  a 
bowl ;  one  that  plays  with  or  at  bowls. ' 

BOWLING-GREEN,  s.  a  piece  of  ground  overgrowit 
with  grass,  of  a  true  leyel  or  horizontal  surface,  kept  close 
cut,  and  frequently  rolled  for  playing  at  bow  Is. 

BO'WLINE,  (bdline)  s.  a  rope  fastened  to  the  middle 
part  of  the  outside  of  a  sail. 

BO'WiMAN,  (hn-mtti)  s.  one  who  shoots  with  ii  bow. 

BO'WSHOT,  (AS  .tAfc*)  ^.  the  distance  to  which  an  arrow 
can  fly  when  shot  from  a  bow. 

BOAVSPRIT,  :>r  BO'LTSPRIT,'Vid  jyinV)  ».  a  kind  of 
mast  at  tlie  prow  of  a  vessel,  resting  glopcwavs  o-i  the  head; 
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of  the  main  stem,  fastened  by  the  fore-stay  and  to  the  part- 
ners of  the  foreraait,  serving  to  carry  the  sprit,  and  sprit- 
tQpsail  and  jackstaff.  Its  length  should  be  two-thirds  of 
the  mainmast,  and  its  thickness  equal  to  the  mizzen. 

BO'WSTRING,  (bo-string)  s.  the  string  by  which  a  bow  is 
bent. 

BOWYER,  {bn-yer)  i.  one  wlio  shoots  with  a  bow  ;  an 
archer ;  a  person  wlio  makes  bows. 

BOX, .».  [box,  Sax.1  its  leaves  are  pennated  and  ever-ereen  ; 
it  has  male  and  female  flowers  on  the  same  plant,  the  former 
having  a  three-leaved,  and  the  female  a  four-leaved  concave 
oniparcmcnt.  Linna'iis_  ranges  it  in  the  4th  section  of  his 
21st  class,  from  its  having  male  and  female  flowers  on  the 
same  plant,  and  the  male  flowers  having  four  stamina. 
There  are  three  species.  Its  wood  is  yellowish,  hard,  solid, 
even, very  heavy.and  takesagood  polish.  One  of  these  three 
species  is  the  dwarf  box,  which  is  planted  round  the  beds  in 
gardens,  ftnd  is  remarkable  for  neither  flowcrin",  nor  ever 
rising  to  any  considerable  height.  Also  a  case  made  of  wood, 
or  other  substance,  to  hold  any  thing ;  distinguished  from  a 
chest,  as  the  less  is  from  the  great'ir ;  the  case  of  a  mariner's 
or  sea  compass  ;  the  inner  case  of  a  w  atch ;  a  chest  in  which 
money  is  put ;  hence  a  CJiristmas  box,  which  signifies  both 
the  chest  into  which  the  money  is  put,  and  the  monev  then 
collected.  The  first  story  of  seats  in  a  play-house,  formed 
into  small  square  rooms,  antl  built  either  on  the  stage,  or 
round  the  extremities  of  the  pit. 

BOX,  *.  [from  boek,  Brit.]  a  blow  on  the  face  with  the 
liand. 

To  BOX,  r.  a.  to  fight  with  the  fists ;  to  strike  on  the  head 
or  face  w  ith  the  hand. 

BO'XEN,  a.  made  of  box.  Applied  to  colour,  of  a  box 
tolour. 

BO'X  F.R,  *.  one  who  is  skilled  in  fighting  with  the  fists ; 
one  «  ho  fights  with  his  fists. 

BOY,  s.  [tiic  etymology  uncertain]  a  name  applied  to  per- 
sons of  the  male  sex  till  they  are  fifteen  years  old.  IJsed 
figuratively  for  a  person  who  wants  the  sedalcness  and  dis- 
cretion of  manhood,  and  is  then  a  term  of  reproach. 

BO'YHOOD,  s.  the  state  wherein  a  person  is  styled  a  boy, 
extending  from  infancy  to  youth,  or  till  a  person  is  fifteen 
years  old. 

BO'YISH,  a.  like  a  boy  witn  respect  to  inexperience,  want 
of  sedateness  and  discretion  ;  childish;  trifling;  puerile. 

BO'YISHLY,  ad.  in  a  childish,  wanton,  triflinc  manjier. 

BO'YISHNRSS,  s.  that  quality  which  is  predominant  in 
boys  ;  want  of  thought,  sedateness,  or  discretion ;  childish- 
ness ;  trifling. 

BOYNE,  a  river  of  Ireland,  which  rises  in  the  country  of 
Kildare,  crosses  that  of  Meath,  and  falls  into  the  Irish 
channel,  4  miles  below  Droaheda.  It  is  celebrated  for  a 
victory,  obtained  by  William  III.  king  of  England,  and 
prince  of  Orange,  over  James  II.  July  1st,  1690. 

tip.  an  abbreviation  for  bishop. 

BRA'BANT,  previously  to  the  French  revolution,  was 
one  of^the  largest  and  most  important  provinces  in  the  Ne- 
therlands. It  was  divided  between  the  Austrians  and 
Dutch  Breda,  being  the  capital  of  the  Dutch  and  Brussels  of 
the  Austrian  division.  It  now  forms  the  whole,  or  great 
part  of  the  departments  of  the  two  Nethes,  the  Dyle,  the 
Dommel,  and  the  Scheldt  and  Meuse. 

BRAUBLE,  s.  [brabbelin,  Belg.]  a  quarrel;  a  clamorous 
noisy  contest. 

To  BRA'BBLE,  v.  n.  to  contest  a  thing  with  great  cla- 
mour ;  to  quarrel,  to  clamour. 

*RA'BBLER,  s.  a  clamorous,  quarrelsomo,  turbulent,  or 
noisy  fellow. 

To  BRACE,  V.  a.  [embrasser,  Fr.]  to  tie,  or  wind  bandages 
tight  round  any  thing.  To  strain  or  stretch,  7'o  In-ace  the 
yards,  in  sea  lang"uagc,  is  to  bring  the  yard  to  either  side,  so 
as  to  make  it  stand  square,  or  even  across  the  ship. 

BRACE,  s.  a  bandage  ;  that  which  keep  the  parts  of  a 
thing  close  together;  that  which  is  used  to  keep  a  thing 
stretched.  In  printing,  a  crooked  line,  denoting  that  the 
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inembers  ef  a  sentence  ought  to  be  joined  togetner,  but 
not  taken  separately,^  .marked  thus  ^  and  used  by  poetical 


writers  at  the  end  of  a  triplet,  or  three  lines  which  rhyme 
to  each  other.  In  architecture,  a  pie«e  of  timber  formed 
with  bevel  joints,  and  used  to  keep  a  building  steady.  In 
the  plural,  those  rppes  fastened  to  the  yard-arms  of  a  ship, 
used  to  square  the  yards,  and  bring- them  to  any  position. 
Applied  to  a  coach,  the  thick  thongs  of  leather  on  which  the 
body  hangs.  Also,  tliose  transverse  slips  of  cJ-  )th  or  leather, 
vhich  passing  over  the  shoulders,  and  buttoning  to  the 
breeches,  serve  to  hold  than  up. 

BRACE,  s.  [never  used  with  an  *  at  the  end  for  the  plural, 
and  is  a  collective  noun,  which  seems  to  have  only  the  singu- 
lar] in  hunting,  two,  or  a  pair;  perhaps  so  called  from  their 
beiiag  tied  together. 

BRA'CED,  a.  in  heraldry,  tlie  intermin^ing  chevrons  at 
the  base  of  an  escutcheon. 

BRA'CELET,  s.  [bracelet,  Fr.]  an  ornament  worn  round 
the  wrist ;  a  piece  of  defensive  armour  for  the  ana. 

BRA'CER,  s.  that  which  braces,  or  keeps  a  thing  tight. 
In  surgerv',  a  bandage. 

BRA'CHIAL,  (irriWa/)ff.[from  hrachiiim,  \ji\.\  that  belongs 
to,  or  is  situated  in,  the  arm. 

BRA'CIIMANS,  a  sect  of  Indian  philosophers,  known  to 
the_  ancient  Greeks  by  the  name  of  (JyMinosopliis'^s.  The 
ancient  Brachmans  lived  upon  herl)s  and  pulse,  and  abstained 
from  every  thing  that  bad  life  in  it.  They  lived  in  solitude, 
w  ithout  matrimony,  and  without  property,  earnestly  wishing 
for  death,  and  considered  life  only  as  a  burden.  The  mo- 
dern Brachmans  are  one  of  the  casts  or  tribes  of  the  Banians ; 
tliev  are  their  priests,  and  pert^rm  their  office  of  praying 
ana  reading  the  law,  with  several  mimical  gestures,  and  a 
kind  of  quavering  voice.  They  believe  that  in  the  begin- 
ning nothing  but  God  and  water  existed  ;  and  that  the  Su- 
preme Being,  desirous  to  create  the  world,  caused  the  leaf 
of  a  tree,  in  the  shape  of  a  child  playing  with  its  great  toe  in 
its  mouth,  to  float  on  the  water.  From  its  navel  there  issued 
out  a  flower,  whence  Branui  drew  his  original,  who  was  en- 
trusted by  God  with  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  presides 
over  it  with  an  absolute  sway.  They  make  no  distinction 
between  the  souls  of  men  and  brutes ;  but  say  the  dignity  of 
the  human  soul  consists  in  being  placed  in  a  better  body, 
and  having  more  room  to  display  its  faculties.  They  allow 
of  rewards  and  punishments  hereafter ;  and  have  so  great  a 
veneration  for  cows,  that  they  look  upon  themselves  aa  bless- 
ed, if  they  can  but  die  with  the  tail  of  one  of  them  in  their 
hand.  They  are  skilful  arithmeticians,  and  calculate,  witli 
great  exactness,  the  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon.  They 
are  remarkable  for  their  religious  austerities;  one  of  them 
has  been  known  to  make  a  vow  to  wear  about  his  neck  a 
heavy  collar  of  iron  for  a  considerable  time ;  another  to 
chain  himself  by  the  foot  to  a  tree,  with  a  firm  resolution  to 
die  in  that  place  ;  and  another  to  walk  in  wooden  shoes 
stuck  full  of  nails  on  the  inside.  Their  divine  worship  con- 
sists chiefly  of  processions  made  in  honour  of  their  deities. 
They  have  a  college  at  Banara,  a  city  situated  on  the  Gauges. 

BRACHY'GRAPHY,  {braky grafy,)  s.  [from  brachus,  short, 
and  grapho,  to  write,  Gr.]  the  art  of  short  hand,  or  w  riting  by 
characters  in  a  shorter  tune  and  compass  than  by  the  letters 
of  the  common  alphabet. 

BRACKET,  «.  [braccietta,  Ital.]  a  piece  of  wood,  carved 
or  plain,  fixed  against  a  wall,  to  support  something. 

BRACKISH,  a.  [braek,  Belg.]  salt ;  that  is  somewhat 
salt ;  of  the  taste  of  sea-water. 

BRA'CKISHNESS,  s.  saltness  in  a  small  degree,  appliejd 
to  sea-water. 

BRA'CKL  AW,  a  city  of  Podolia,  on  the  river  Bog.  Lat. 
48.  49.  N.  Ion.  29.  30.  K. 

BRA'CKLEY,  a  town  of  Northamptonshire,  with  a  mar- 
ket on  Wednesday.  It  is  seated  on  a  branch  of  the  river 
Ouse,  and  is  a  corporation,  containing  two  churches.  It 
had  formerly  a  college,  now  turned  into  a  free  school,  and 
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••^nds  two  members  to  parliament.    It  i$  18  miles  S,  W,  of 
NortliamptoD,  and  64  N.  W.  of  London. 

BRAI>,  ".  [Sax.  I  wlien  addeil  to  the  names  of  places,  si;;- 
niiies  broad,  tlius  Bradford  signitics  a  hrnadfvrd. 

BRAD,  s.  a  kind  of  naila  used  in  buildin^r,  without  a  shoul- 
der over  iheir  shank-,  or  a  spreading  head  like  other  nails, 
but  are  prelly  thick  towards  the  upper  end,  that  the  top  may 
be  driven  iuto,  and  buried  in  the  hoard  they  fasten. 

BRVDFIKLD,  (MAGNA)  a  town  of  Essex,  nearThaxtcd, 
38  miles  from  Loudon.    Market  on  Thursday. 

BRA'DFORD,  a  town  in  Wilts,  the  centre  of  the  greatest 
fabric  of  supertinc  cloths  in  Fjiiijland,  which  it  shares  with 
the  surrounding  towns  of  Trowbridge,  Mclkshaui,  Corsham, 
and  Chippculiam.  It  it  seated  on  the  Avon,  U  miles  nearly 
W.  of  Devizes,  and  102  W.  of  l^ondou.  Market  on  Monday. 

BRA'DFORD,  a  town  in  Yorksiiire,  seated  between  Leeds 
and  Halifax,  o:i  the  branch  of  the  Aire,  from  which  a  canal 
has  been  made  to  join  the  grand  canal  trom  Leeds  to  Liver- 
pool. It  has  a  considerable  trade  in  shalloons,  everlastings, 
and  other  worsted  stuffs,  which  are  made  in  the  neighbour- 
liood.  There  are  also  some  iron  fouiidcries.  It  is  30  miles 
S.  W.  of  York,  and  193  N.  N.  W.  6<"  London.  Market  on 
Thursday. 

BR.VDNINCH,  or  Bradwick.  a  town  of  Devonshire, 
6  miles  N.  of  Kxeter.    Market  on  Saturday. 

_To  BRAG,  ii.  «.  [braggeren,  Bel;;.]  to  display  an  advantage 
with  great  pouip  and  vanity  ;  to  boast. 

BRAG,  3.  a  pompous  or  proud  display  of  any  advantage 
a  person  possesses.  Figuratively,  the  tiling  itself  which 
causes  pride  or  boasting;  glory.  Pliov.  Ih-a^'s  a  ^nod 
dog,  hut  that  he  has  hst  Ida  tail. — Brng's  a  good  dog  if  lit  he  well, 
tet  on,  hit  he  dare  not  bite. 

BRA'GA,  a  city,  the  capital  of  F.ntre  Miidio  e  Douro, 
seated  on  the  Cavedo,  I8t»  miles  N.  of  Lisbon.  Lat.  41.  42. 
N.  Ion.  8-  29.  W. 

BRAGA'NZA,  a  city  in  the  province  of  Tra  los  Monies, 
in  Portugal.  It  is  seated  on  the  river  Fervaiica,  and  carries 
on  a  manufacture  of  silk,  stuffs,  velvets,  and  grogram.  Lat. 
41.40.  N.  Ion.  .5.  30.  W. 

BRAG(jAD()'CHIO,  s.  a  person  who  vainly  sets  forth  his 
own  good  qualities,  or  displays  them  more  ihan  they  de- 
serve. 

BRA'GGART,  s.  [haggeret,  Teut.]  a  person  wlio  boasts 
of  Lis  own  abilities  too  much. 

BRA'GGART,  a.  proud,  conceited,  vani. 

BRA'GGER,  s.  one  who  displays  his  pretended  abilities 
wall  the  pomp  of  vain  and  ostentatious  language. 

BRA'GLESS,a.wi1houtaboast;  without  being  boasted  of. 

To  BRAID,  ».  a.  [hradan.  Sax.]  to  weave  together;  to 
plait. 

BRAID,  s.  a  lock  of  liair,  or  any  thing  collected  by  weav- 
ing or  plaiting ;  a  small  nariow  kind  of  lace,  used  for  orna- 
meutin^  women's  shoes,  bed  curtains, &c. 

BRAILS,  s.  small  roi»es  used  in  furling  the  sails  across. 
To/w/e  up  the  hrails,  or  hrailvn  the  sail,  implies  that  the  sai} 
is  K)  be  haled  up,  in  order  to  be  furled,  or  bound  close  to  the 
yard. 

BRAIN,  *.  \hrifgeH,  Sax.]  in  anatomy,  the  large,  soft, 
whitish  substance,  hlling  the  inside  of  tJie  cranium,  or  skull, 
wherein  all  the  organs  of  sense  terminate,  and  wherein  the 
soul  is  said  to  reside.  It  is  divided  into  the  cerebnim,  cere- 
bellum, medulla,  oblongata,  or  medulla  spinalis.  The  brain 
is  nmch  larger  in  men  than  in  any  ether  animals,  and  is- ge- 
nerally biggest  in  such  otlier  animals  as  shew  the  greatest 
decree  of  sagacity,  such  as  monkeys,  &c. 

To  BRAIN,  V.  a.  to  dash  the  brains  out ;  to  kill  by  dash- 
uv'  the  brains  out. 

BR.AI'NLESS,  a.  without  brains.  Figuratively,  silly, 
foolish,  thoughtless. 

BRAINPAN,  s. ibe  skull, so  called  from  its  containing  the 
brains. 

BRAI'NSICK,  a.  disordered  in  the 'brain.  Figuratively, 
giddy,  thoughtless,  foolish,  mad. 

SRAl'S'TREE,  a  town  in  Essex,  near  the  village  <»f  Bock- 


injf,  and,  with  it, carrjlng  on  a  considerable Itianufactory  of 
baize,  it  is  12  uiil'es  N.  of  Chelmsford,  and  41  N.  E.  of 
London.    Market  on  Wednesday. 

BR  A  KE,  s. '  of  uncertain  etymology]  a  thicket  o(  brambles, 
or  thorns. 

BRAKE,  *.  [from  oracan,  Sax.]  a  wooden  mallet,  used  in 
beating  or  dressing  hemp  ;  the  handle  of  a  ship's  pump  ;  a 
baker's  kneading  trough  ;  a  sharp  bit  or  snatHe  for  horses. 

BRA'KY,  tt.  abounding  in  brakes,  or  thickets  of  thorns. 

BRA'MBER,  a  town  of  Sussex,  formerly  of  some  account, 
but  has  neither  niarket  nor  fair;  however,  it  sends  tw(> 
members  to  parliament.  It  is  19  miles  S.  of  West  Grinstead, 
and  49  S.  S.  W.  of  London. 

URAM  BLE,  s.  a  wild  prickly  shrub ;  a  blackberry,  dew- 
berry, and  raspberry  bush. 

BRA'MBLING,  *  a  bird,  the  same  with  tlie  mounlaiu 
chaffinch. 

BR.VMPTON,  a  town  of  Cumberland,  with  a  market  oji 
Tuesday.  It  is  seated  on  the  river  Itshin,  not  far  from  the 
Picts'wall.  It  is  at  present  but  a  small  place  ;  and  Mear  it, 
on  the  top  of  a  high  hill,  is  a  fortified  trench,  called  the 
Mote.— 8  miles  N.  E.  of  Carlisle,  and  311  N.  N.  W.  of 
London. 

BRAN,  s.  \hritnn,  Brit,  h-enna,  Ital.]  the  husk  of  com, 
separated  after  grinding  from  the  flour.  . 

BR.ANCII,  *.  {branelie,  Fr.]  in  botany,  the  arm,  or  part  of 
a  tree  which  sprouts  from  the  trunk.  Figuratively^  any 
detached  part  from  the  whole.  A  section  or  subdivision, 
applied  to  writings.  Any  part  which  is  joined  to  another, 
like  a  branch  to  a  tree.  A  part  of  a  pedigree  of  family.  In 
hunting,  the  antlers  or  shoots  of  a  sta;{'s  horns.  The  hranclut 
of  a  bridle,  in  farriery,  are  two  pieces  of  bended  iron,  that 
bear  the  bit-mouth,  tbe  chains,  and  the  curb,  in  the  interval 
between  the  one  and  the  otlier. 

To  BRANCH,  v.  a.  to  divide  into  separate  divisions  like 
branches.  Figuratively,  to  adorn  with  nocdic-work  repre- 
senting branches.  Neuterly,  to  spread  in  branches  ;  to  se- 
parate or  divide  a  subject  into  several  parts,  used  willi  the 
f)article  out.  To  speak  difl'usely,  to  expatiate.  To  hare 
lorns  shooting  out  into  antlers. 

BRA'NCHER,  s.  one  that  shoots  out  into  branches.  In 
falconry,  a  young  hawk,  [from  hranehier,  Fr.l 

BRA'NCHLESS,  ff.  without  branches.  Without  honour, 
alluding  to  the  branches  of  apedigree. 

BRA'NCHY,afull  of  branches  ;  spreading. 

BRAND,  t.  {brand,  Sax  ]  a  stick  lighted,  or  fit  to  be  set  on 
fire  at  one  end.  Figuratively,  a  thunderbolt.  A  mark  made 
on  the  flesh  of  a  criminal  by  a  burning  iron.  Anciently,  a 
sword,  \hamhrando,  Ital.] 

To  BRAND,  f.  a.  [branden,  Belg.]  to  mark  with  a  brand, 
or  burning  iron.  Figuratively,  to  reproach  as  infamous ;  to 
stigmatize. 

BRANDENBURG,  the  Marchk  of,  is  boiuided  oh 
the  W.  by  Lunenburg;  on  the  N.  by  Pomerania  and  Mecklen- 
burg ;  OH  the  S.  by  Silesia,  Lusatia,  Saxony,  and  Magdeburg; 
and  on  the  E.  by  Poland  and  Polish  Prussia.  It  is  divided 
into  five  principal  parts  ;  the  Old  Marck,  onMarche,  Preg- 
nitz,  the  Middle  Marclie,  Ucker  Marche,  and  the  New 
Marche.  The  greater  part  «ftlie  inhabitants  are  Lutherans, 
but  tliere  are  also  Romanists,  lierliii  is  llic  capifal ;  and 
the  principal  rivers  are  the  Elbe,  Havel,  Sprey,  Ucker,  and 
Warte. 

BRA'NDENBURO,  a  city  of  Upper  Saxony,  divided  uK» 
Ihe  Old  and  New  Town  by  the  river  Havel.  It  is  a  pros 
perous,  trading  place,  aoniiles  W.  of  Berlin. 

.BRA'NDGOOSE,  s.  a  kind  of  wild  fowl,  less  tnan  a  com- 
mon goose,  having  its  hreast  and  wings  of  a  dark  colour. 

To  BRA'NDISII,  V.  a.  [from  bi-and]  to  wave,  shake,  or 
flourjsh  a  weapon.  Figuratively,  to  make  <t  parade,  ar 
ilourish  with. 

BRA'NDLING,  a  sort  of  worui. 

BRA'NDON,  a  town  in  Suffolk,  between  Newmarket 
and  SwalFham.  It  is  seated  on  the  Lesser  Ouse,  over  wfaieti 
it  has  a  bridge  ;  and,  at  a  small  distance,  a  ferry,  whecebjr 
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corn,  malt,  tiriil)cr,  iion,&c.  are  conveyed  to  aad  from  tUe 

Isle  of  Ely,    It  is  13  mile*  N.  of  Bury,  and  78  N.  E.  of 

London. 

'    BRA'NDY,  s.  [hramlevvi,  Fr.]  in  distillation,  a  proof  spirit, 

»{)taincd  from  real  wines,  or  fermented  juices  oi  grapes. 

JSRA'NGLE.  s,  squabble  ;  wrangle. 

To  BRA'NGLE,  ».  «.  to  wrangle  ;  to  squabble. 

BRANK,  s.  the  same  with  buckwheat,  French  wlieat,  or 
crap., 

BRA'NLIN,  a^pecies  offish,  of  the  salmon  kind,  which 
never  grow  to  any  great  size. 

BRA'NNY,  a.  having  the  appearance  of  bran. 

.BRASI L,  or  BRAZIL,  {braze'd)  s.  a  heavy,  dry,  and  very 
liard  wood,  so  called  because  it  is  supposetl  to  have  com 
originally  from  Brazil  in  S.  America.  That  of  rernambuco 
IS  the  best.  The  tree  grows  commonly  in  dry  and  barren 
places,  anion";  rocks,  and  becomes  very  thick  and  tail ;  the 
branches  are  long  and  large,  the  leaves  small,  of  a  tine  bright 
green,  resembling  those  of  box,  but  somewhat  loiiMr. 

BRASl'L,  a  large  country  of  S.  Aineiica  on  the  E.  be- 
tween the  equinoctial  and  35.  0.  S.  lat.  and  between  36  and 
B.")  deglees  W.  Ion.  extending  froHli  the  river  of  Amazons  to 
that  of  La  Plata,  a  length  of  coast,  through  all  its  windings, 
bf  above  3000  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Parajjuay 
•and  Amazonia ;  its  otiier  boundaries  are  formed  by  the  great 
Atlantic  Ocean.  It  was  discovered  by  chance  in  1600,  for 
Alvarez  Cabral,  a  Portuguese,  was  forced  upon  it  by  a  tem- 
pest; and  the  kings  of  Portugal  have  continued  masters  of 
U  ever  since.  Some  time  after  the  revolt  of  tlie  United  Pro- 
vinces from  the  king  of  Spain,  the  Dutch  drove  away  the 
Spunianls,  to  whom  it  then  belonged  ;  but  the  Portuguese, 
in  their  turn,  obliged  the  Dutch  to  leave  it  hi  1655.  The  air 
of  this  country,  though  within  the  torrid  zone,  is  pretty  teni- 
uerate  and  wludesome ;  insomuch  that  people  live  there  a 
Jong  while.  The  waters  in  "ciieral  are  very  good,  and  the 
soil  fertile  and  excellent ;  there  comes  more  sugar  from 
thence  than  all  otiier  parts  of  the  world;  besides  this,  it 
produces  tobacco,  Indian  corn,  several  sorts  of  fnu't,  and 
medicinal  drugs.  The  wood  brought  from  Brasil,  and  hence 
«o  called,  iso<  Veiy  great  use  ia  dying  red;  and,  within  the 
■»:ountry,  there  is  gold,  and  several  sorts  of  precious  stones  ; 
likewise  the  cattle,  carried  over  from  Europe,  increase  pro- 
digiously, insomuch  that  there  is  no  want  ol  provisions.  The 
Portuguese  chieiiy  inhabit  the  sea  coast,  for  they  have  not 
penetrated  far  into  the  country.  The  inland  parts  are  fiill 
of  people  of  different  languages ;  but  they  all  agree  in  wear- 
ing no  sort  of  clothes.  They  are  of  a  copper  colour,  with 
long  coarse  black  hair  on  their  heads,  but  without  any  on  the 
other  parts  of  their  bodies,  like  the  rest  of  the  Americans. 
They  are  strong,  lively,  and  gay  ;  and,  as  tliev  are  subject 
to  few  diseases,  tlicv  live  a  long  time.  Tliey  love  to  adorn 
tlieniselves  with  feathers,  and  they  are  very  fond  of  feasts, 
at  wiiich  tliev  <!ance  and  skip  about  immoderately.  They 
l)iive  no  temples,  nor  any  other  sign  of  religion  ;  and  they 
nrake  no  manner  of  scruple  to  marry  their  nearest  relations. 
Sohie -pretend  that  they  are  cannibals,  and  cat  those  they 
have  taken  in  war  ;  but  this  is  a  fable.  They  have  huts 
made  of  the  branches  of  trees,  and  covered  with  palm-tree 
leaves.  Their  furniture  consists  chiefly  iu  their  hammocks, 
aud  dishes,  or  cups,  made  of  callibashes,  painted  without  of 
a  red  colour,  and  black  within  ;  their  knives  are  made  of  a 
sort  of  stone  and  split  canes ;  and  they  have  likew  ise  baskets 
of  different  sizes,  chiefly  niade  of  palm-tree  leaves.  Their 
arms  are  only  bows,  arrows,  and  wooden  clubs.  Wlientiiey 
travel,  they  fasten  their  hanniiocks  between  two  trees,  and 
sleep  all  night  therein.  The  Portuguese  divide  Brasil  into 
fifteen  governments  or  capitanaries  ;  eight  of  which  belong 
to  the  king  of  Portugal,  and  the  rest  to  great  men,  who  have 
pco^jled  them  at  their  oWn  expense.  The  residence  of  the 
viceroy,  till  of  late  years,  was  at  St.  Salvador,  but  is  now  at 
St.  Sebastian. 

BRASS,  s.  [JraM,  Sax.]  a  factitious  yellow  met«l,  made  of 
copper  melted  with  lapis  calan'inaris.     In  order  to  make 
htaa,  the  cakunine  is  previouslv  roasted ;  it  is  then  mixed 
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witli  charcoal  and  ^rain  copper,  and  put  into  large  cru- 
cibles, which  are  kept  for  a  considerable  time  in  a  heat 
that  will  not  melt  the  copper  ;  after  a  time,  the  heat  is 
raised  so  as  to  fuse  it,  and  the  compound  metal  is  then  run 
into  ingots.  Among  the  ancients,  Corinthian  brass  was  a  very 
valuable  mixed  metal,  said  to  have  been  accideully  formed 
by  the  meltino;  of  statutes  and  vessels  of  diflcrent  descrip- 
tions, when  Corinth  was  binned  by  the  Romans,  146  years 
B.  C.    Brass  is  used  figuratively,  for  impudence. 

BRA'SSy,  o.  partaking  of  brass  ;  hard  as  brass.  Im-. 
pudent. 

BRAT,  s.  [perhaps  from  h-alt,  Sax.]  a  child  ;  used  to  ex- 
press contempt.     Figuratively,  products  or  eti'ects. 

BRAVA'DO,  s.  [hracada,  Span.]  a  proud  boast ;  haughty 
defiance  or  challenge. 

BRAVE,  a.  [brave,  Fr.]  not  daunted  or  terrified  with 
dangers  and  ditticulties;  ready  to  attempt  any  dangerous  cii- 
tcrprize  ;  grand,  or  noble.  Sometimes  applied,  in  an  inde- 
terminate manner,  to  express  good  or  great  in  the  positive 
degree.  ., 

BRAVE,  *.  [brave,  Fr.]  a  person  who  is  daring;  beyon'd  the 
rules  of  discretion;  or  bold  to  excess.  A  bold  defiance  or 
challenge. 

To  BRAVE,  1'.  a.  to  undertake  a  thing  notwithstanding 
the  dangers  with  which  it  is  attended  ;  to  defy  conteniplu- 
ously  ;  to  provoke  a  person  to  resentment ;  to  bid  e'efiame 
to  ;  applied,  in  this  last  sense,  to  inanimate  things  wit'i 
great  beauty. 

BllA'VELY,  ad.  m  such  a  manner  as  not  to  be  ter- 
rified by  ditficulties,  or  daunted  by  dangers ;  intrepidly ; 
courageouslv. 

BRA'VERY,  s.  the  performance  of  any  great  and  noble 
actions,  not^vithstanding  the  dangers  which  attend  them  ; 
a  disposition  of  mind,  which  enables  a  person  to  accomplish 
his  ilesigns,  notwithstanding  any  obstacles  or  difficulties 
which  oppose  it.  Applied  to  the  appearance  e-f  things, 
finery,  splendor.    Fabe  courage  ;  boasting;  or  boldness.  ■ 

BRA'VO,  s.  [Ital.]  a  man  w  ho  murders  or  assassinates  an- 
other for  hire. 

To  BRAWL,  V.  n.  \bromller,  or  braider,  Fr.]  t*  quarrel 
about  trifles  in  a  noisy  manner ;  to  report  in  a  loud  manner ; 
to  make  a  noise  ;  beautifully  applied  to  inanimate  things.    . 

BRAWL,  s.  a  noisy  quarrel  ;  scurrility. 

BRA'WLER,  s.  orie  who  is  ouarrelsome  and  noisy  at  the 
same  time  ;  a  word  of  reproach. 

BRAWN,  s.  [of  uncertain  etymology]  the  flesh  or  niusculai' 
iiarts  of  the  body  ;  the  arm.  Figuratively,  vigour  or  stren;;lli. 
J"he  flesh  of  a  boar  soused  or  pickled  ;  a  boar. 

BRAAVNY^  a.  strong;  robust;  sinewy;  fleshy;  of  great 
muscles  and  strength. 

']'()  BRAY,  V.  a.  \braean.  Sax.]  to  beat  into  pieces,  or  pow- 
der iu  a  n'.ortcr  by  means  of  a  pestle. 

To  BllAY,  V.  n.  [A)«i»T,  Fr.]  to  make  a  noise  like  an  ass. 
Figuratively,  to  make  a  disagreeable  noise  like  that  ef  brnss. 

BRAY,  *.  the  noise  of  brass  ;  a  terrible  or  disagreeable 
sound. 

BRAY,  a  village  m  Berkshire,  one  mile  from  Maidenhead, 
fanujus  \'i>r  its  changrabie  vicar,  who  having  been  tw  ice  u 
papist,  aud  twice  a  protestant  in  the  reigns  of  Hcniv  Vill. 
Edward  VI.  Mar\,  and  Elizabeth,  was  atcuscd  of  being  a 
titriL  ciMit  ;  but  he  replied,  that  he  always  stuck  fast  to  Lis 
principles,  w  hich  was,  tu  live  and  die  vicar  of  Bray  .' 

To  BRAZE,  V.  a.  the  soldering  or  joining  of  two  pieces  of 
metal  together.  Figuratively,  to  be  mured  or  hardened  iu 
impudence. 

BR.\'ZEN,  s.  made  of  brass.  Figuratively,  caused  by 
brazen  instruments.     Impudent. 

To  BRA'ZEN,  v.  n.  to  deny  with  great  impudence ;  to 
behave  without  concern ;  to  bully.  Used  with  the  vyoid 
out.  "  He  would  brazen  it  out  as  if  he  had  done  nothing." 
Arhiiih. 

BUA'ZENFACE,  s.  a  person  who  has  no  sense  of  shame  ; 
an  impudent  fellow. 

BRA'ZENFACED,.«.  void  of  shame,  impudent. 
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BRA'ZENNESS,  >.  appearance  like  brass.  Figuratively, 
uiidaiintrd  impudciiL-e. 

BRA'ZIKR,  s  orre  who  makes  or  sells  brass  ware. 

BRAZING,  *.  the  act  of  soldering  or  joining  two  pieces 
of  iron  tcfjjether.  Slimetiines  the  won!  is  applied  to  the 
joining  pieces  of  iron  logetlior  by  beatinf;  them  red 
hot  upon  one  another;  but  this  is  more  properly  called 
wtldinff. 

BR  EACH,  *.  [Jreo/ie,  Fr.]  the  dividing  or  destroying  the 
nnion  between  tlie  parts  ot  a  thing  before  joined  fogethcr. 
In  fortiiicatiou,  a  hole  or  gap  mdde  in  any  part  of  the  works 
of  a  town,  either  by  cannon  or  mines.  Fifjuratively,  n  de- 
fect ;  the  acting  contrary  to  any  law ;  the  violating  any  ob- 
L'gation  ;  quarrel;  discord;  want  of  unity. 

BREAD,  {ih-ed)  s.  \breod.  Sax.]  a  baked  mass  of  dough 
formed  from  the  flour  of  some  grain,  and  a  constant  part  of 
foovl.  Figuratively,  every  kinnof  necessary  for  the  support 
of  life.  To  eat  a  person's  bread,  is  sometimes  used  to  imply, 
that  he  has  been  admitte<l  to  the  most  intimate  friiendsliip, 
and  supported  bv  his  bounty. 

BRE'AD^CHIPPER,  ».  one  that  chips  bread;  a  bakers 
servant,  an  under  butler. 

BRE'AD-CORN,  s,  corn  or  graiu  of  which  bread  is 
made. 

BREAD-FRUIT,  s.  a  fruit  that  grows  at  Otaheite.  and 
«ome  other  islands  on  the  South  Sea,  <jn  a  tree,  about  the 
size  of  a  middlin;^  oak.  The  fruit  itself  is  about  the  size  and 
shape  of  a  child's  head,  covered  with  a  thin  skin,  between 
which  and  the  core  is  the  eatable  part,  as  white  as  snow, 
and  of  the  consistence  of  new  bread.  Its  taste  is  between 
that  of  the  crumb  of  white  bread,  and  the  Jerusalem  arti- 
cliokc.  It  is  Toasted  and  baked  before  it  is  eaten.  Three 
aishes  are  prepared  from  this  fruit  by  beating  it  into  a  paste 
with  water,  or  the  milk  of  the  cocoa  nut,  and  mixin^  it  with 
xipe  plantains,  bananas,  or  the  sour  paste,  which  tliey  call 
tnahie. 

BRE'AD-ROOM,  s.  [a  sea-termj  a  place  in  a  ship's  stern, 
to  k*-<^  bread  or  biscuit. 

BRE.VQTH,  (bredth)  s.  [from  brad,  Sax.]  the  measure  of  a 
plain  superlicicsfrom  side  to  side.  In  commerce,  the  mea- 
sure of  any  cloth,  or  other  nuiiuifacture,  between  the  two 
selvages  or  lists.  Within  an  luiir's  breadth,  denotes  extreme 
nearness,  applied  to  situation;  and  a  very  narrow  escape, 
applied  to  aanger. 

To  BREAK,  ti.  a.  \breccan.  Sax.]  to  separate  the  parts  of 
a  thing  by  force  ;  to  burst  by  violence.  Used  with  the  word 
down,  to  destroy  or  demolish.  To  pierce  or  penetrate,  ap- 
plied to  light.  "  A  dim  winking  lamp,  which  feebly  broke 
the  gloomy  vapours!"  To  diminish  or  weaken.  "  Have  not 
some  of  his  vices  weakened  his  body,  sxi^hroke  his  health  T' 
Tillots.  lu  horsemanship,  to  tame  or  render  manageable. 
.  "  To  break  the  stubborn  colt."  Ihyd.  Applied  figuratively, 
to  the  human  species,  "To  break  our  fierce  barbarians  into 
nten."  Addis.  To  render  a  person  unable  to  carry  on  trade  ; 
to  make  a  bankrupt.  "  Impoverishes  the  rich^i  breaks  the 
merchant."  South.  To  wound  so  as  to  make  the  blood  ap- 
pear. "She'll  sooner  break  your  head."  Dri)d.  Applied 
to  promises,  oaths,  or  duty,  to  act  counter  to,  to  violate  or 
<lisregard.  "  I  never  more  will  break  an  oath."  Skak. 
"  To  irsa*  the  pious  laws  of  nature."  Dryd.  To  intercept, 
prevent,  or  hinder  the  effect  of.  "  To  break  his  dreadful 
fall."  Dn/d.  To  interrupt.  "  His  voice  bralu:  with  sighs." 
Sped.  'So.  104.  To  separate,  joined  to  eompany.  "  They 
were  forced  to  break  company."  Alter.  Used  with  off,  f'o 
■dissolve;  likewise  to  stop,  huuler  or  prevent.  "Tobj-eak 
»ff  so  noble  a  relation."  Collier.  "To  breali  off  all  its  com- 
merce with  the  tongue."  Addis.  With  of,  to  master  or  lay 
aside  an  I'll  habit.  " The  French  were  not  quite  hohtn  of 
it."  Grew.  Used  with  mitid,  to  disc'over  our  sentiments. 
"  Fearful  how  to  break  my  mind."  Dn/d.  Used  with  back, 
to  strain  or  put  the  back-bone  out  of  joint.  In  husbandry, 
to  plow.  "  The  busbandraan  must  first  break  the  land." 
Vavics.  To  disband,  applied  to  an  army.  "  Solyman,  re- 
luming to  Constantinople,   broke  iu>  lu^'aXtilf:^  KtibUis,. 


Vitii  with  wiiul,  to  discharge  wind  include<l  m  the  intestines. 
To  Cjw/i  CTi  the  wheel,  is  to  break  the  bones  of  a  criminal 
fasteiied  on  a  wheel. 

To  BREAK,  V.  n.  to  burst.  "  Whispers  the  o'er-fraught 
heart,  and  bids  it  break."  Skak.  To  open  so  as  to  dischiirge 
matter,  applied  to  a  tumor.  To  dispel  darkness,  to  dawn, 
applied  \to  the  first  appearance  of  light  in  a  morning. 
"  As  soon  as  the  day  breaks."  Spect.  No.  465.  "  See  how 
the  day  beojins  to  break."  Swift.  To  decay  in  health  and 
strength.  To  burst,  to  pronounce,  or  utter,  used  with  /mm, 
and  the;  words  lips,  moutk,  or  breast.  "  Whilst  yi'om  his 
breast  tlve  dreadful  accents  broke."  Dn/d.  To  force  a 
passage, j used  with  the  particles  tkrmiglk,  into,  »m\  foitk, 
"  To  brqik  through  with  his  whole  body  of  horse."  Clarend. 
To  intervene  without  notice  or  regard  to  the  ceremonies  of 
polite  behaviour.  "  With  a  nuifjisterial  air  breaks  in  upon 
conversation."  Addis.  Discarded  or  deprived  of  an  employ. 
"  When  I  see  a  great  officer  broke."  Suift.  Joined  with 
loose,  to  disengage  from  any  obstacle,  tie,  or  other  confine- 
ment rfr  restraint.  "  Break  loose  from  all  our  engagements." 
Tillot^  To  desist  from  an  undertaking;  to  quit  a  habit; 
to  desist  suddenly,  with  the  particle  nff.  "  Do  not  peremp- 
torily break  off  in  any  business."  Bacait.  When  used  with  off 
and  from,  to  separate  from  with  some  effort  or  violence. 
"  I  must  from  this  enchanting  queen  break  rff."  Shak.  To 
burst  f  hroush  and  discover  itself  notwithstanding  any  impe- 
tliment.  "  There  being  so  many  ways  by  which  a  smothered 
truth  is  apt  to  blaze  and  break  out."  Sonth.  To  rage,  or 
appear,  applied  to  a  distemper.  "  A  violent  fever  bxoke  out 
in  the  place."  Spect.  No.  164.  In  all  the  various  meanings 
of  this  verb,  the  idea  of  separation,  or  the  effect  of  sudden 
force,  is  aUvays  included. 

BREaK,  s.  applied  to  the  first  appearanceof  light  in  th« 
morning,  when  the  rays  of  light  h-tak  the  gloom  of  darkness, 
it  implies  the  dawri.  A  pause  or  interruption,  applied  to  a 
discourse. 

BRE'AKER,  *.  he  ^ho  forces  a  thing  asunder;  he  who 
<livides  a  thing  by  force ;  a  wave  broken  by  rocks  or  sand- 
banks. 

To  BRE'.^KFAST,  (brekfast)  v.  n.  to  eat  after  having 
fasted  some  time ;  applied  to  the  first  meal  a  person  makes 
in  the  day. 

BRE'AKFAST,  s.  that  which  a  person  eats  at  his  first  meal 
in  the  day.  In  a  general  sense,  any  thing  to  eat  after  a  long 
want  of  food. 

BRE'AKNECK,  (brake-neck)  s.  a  precipice  or  fall,  from 
whence  a  person  would  break  his  neck. 

BRE'AKSTONE,  s.  in  botany,  nn  umhelliferous  pli-.nt 
called  by  Linnaeus  piinpinella,  of  which  there  are  two  British 
species.  The  root  of  cither  is  very  acrid,  burning  the  moutli 
lijte  pepper,  and  afiords  a  blue  oil.  Its  acrinnny  has  occa- 
sioned it  to  be  used  in  curing  the  tooth-ache,  and  cleansing 
the  skin  from  freckles. 

BRE|AM,  s.  [bramc,  Fr.]  in  natural  history,  a  large  fish, 
delighting  in  rivers  or  ponds,  very  broad,  with  a  forked  tail, 
and  scales  of  a  golden  colour,  set  will)  great  elegance.  Me 
has  large  eyes,  and  a  narrow  sucking  mouth,  ;iiid  a  lozing 
bojie  to  help  his  grinders.  The  male  is  observed  to  liave 
two  large  melts,  and  the  female  two  large  bags  of  eggs,  or 
spawn. 

BREAST,  (pronounced  and  formerly  written  brest)  s. 
fbreost,  Sax.l  in  anatomy,  one  of  the  three  venters  iaaii  animal 
body,  which  contains  the  heart  and  lungs.  Breasts  are  two 
prominences  situated  in  the  anterior,  and  towards  the  lateral 
parts  of  the  thorax.  In  beasts,  the  word  is  applied  to  that 
part  wJiich  extends  from  the  neck  to  the  fore-legs.  Figura- 
tively, the  heart ;  bosom  ;  conscience  ;  or  soul,  v  b'cli  was, 
by  the  ancients,  suppose'd  to  reside  in  this  part. 

To  BREAST,  I',  a.  to  oppo.se  with  the  breast;  to  meet; 
to  struggle  agaiiist. 

BREASTBONE,  t.  in  anatomy,  the  bone  of  the  breast; 
llje  sternum. 

BRF;aSTHIGH,  «.  as  high  as  the  breasts. 

BRE'ASTIIOOKS,  s.  among  ship-carpenters,  the  cow- 
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passin»  timbers  before,  that  help  to  strengthen  the  stem, 
and  allthe  fore  part  of  a  ship. 

BRE'ASTKNOT,  s.  a  bunch  or  knot  of  ribbands  worn  by 
females  on  or  near  tiieir  breasts. 

BRE'ASTPLATE,  s.  armour  worn  by  way  of  defence  on 
the  breast, 

BRE'ASTROPES,  s.  in  a  ship,  those  ropes  which  fasten 
the  yards  to  the  parrels,  and,  witli  the  parrels,  hold  the  yards 
fast  to  the  mast. 

BRE'ASTWORK,  s.  works  thrown  up  as  high  as  the 
breasts  of  the  defendants  in  a  fortified  place,  or  field  ;  the 
same  with  parapet. 

BRE ATH,  (JreM)  s.\bratlie,  Sax.J  the  air  whicJi  proceeds 
from  thenrouth,  either  in  the  actions  of  respiration  or  inspi- 
ration. Figuratively,  life.  Used  with  take,  to  recover  lost 
breath  from  too  great  a  fatigue  ;  to  cease  from  labour  or 
hurry  ;  a  respit'e  or  pause.  A  breeze  of  wind,  or  gentle 
current  of  air.  "  Not  a  breath  of  wmd  flies  o'er  its  surface." 
Addis.  The  same  instant,  used  with  in.  "  You  menace  and 
court  me  in  a  breath."  Drt/d. 

BRE'ATHABLE.a.  that  may  be  breathed  ;  or  that  is  fit 
,.tobe  breathed. 

>  To  BREATHE,  «.  n.  to  draw  in  and  force  out  the  air  at 
■the  mouth  by  the  action  of  the  lungs.  Figuratively,  to  live. 
'*'  Let  him  breathe  a  private  man  in  Athens."  Shak.  To  take 
Irvath,  to  recover  a  damage  by  means  of  a  respite ;  to  rest. 
"  He  followed  the  victory  so  hot  upon  the  Scots,  he  suffered 
them  not  to  breathe."  Spen.  Used  with  in,  to  enter  by  the 
action  of  breathing  or  respiration.  "  To  whose  foul  mouth 
no  wholesome  air  breathes  in."  Shak.  Used  actively,  it  im- 
plies to  fill  with,  todischarfjethe  lungs  of  air,  by  the  actions 
of  inspiration  and  respiration.  Used  with  into,  to  act  upon 
by  breathing;  to  animate.  "  He  breathed  into  us  the  breath 
ofhfe."  Decay  ef  Pielr/.  To  force  out  of  the  mouth,  witli 
the  particle  out.  "  Who  breathed  o'.it  nothing  but  flame." 
Spect.  tio.  223.  To  make  long-winded  by  exercise.  "The 
greyhounds  are  as  swift  as  breathed  stags."  Shak.  To  sound 
ny  the  breath,  applied  to  wind  instruments.  "  To  breathe  the 
flute."  Prior.  To  send  up  in  vapours  appearing  like  the 
breath  in  frosty  weather.  "His  altar  breathed  ambrosial 
edours."  Par.  Lost.  To  sigh,  or  offer  up,  without  being 
tieard.  "  I  have  toward  heaven  breatked  a  secret  vow." 
Shak.  In  surgery,  to  open  by  a  lancet.  "  To .  breathe  a 
vein."  Dri/d. 

BRE'ATHER,  s.  one  who  enjoys  life  ;  one  who  is  alive. 
He  that  causes  or  a'nimates  by  his  breath,  alludin,^  to  God's 
breathing  into  man  the  breath  of  life,  as  the  scrii)ture  ex- 
presses it. 

BRE'ATHING,  j.  the  action  of  fetching  brcatli.  Figura- 
tively, alive.  A  sigh  of  devotion  ;  secret  prayer  conceived 
in  the  mind,  but  not  uttered  in  words ;  an  aspiration. 
Breathing-places,  vents,  or  chinks,  that  let  in  fresh  air. 

BRE'A'THLESS,  (brithless)  a.  out  of  breatli,  or  scarce  able 
to  breathe  from  fatigue  or  hurry.    Figuratively,  dead. 

BRE'CHIN,  a  parliament  town  of  Scotland,  in  the  county 
of  Anjjus,  \f>  niiles  N.  E.  of  Dundee,  and  46  on  the  same 
point  from  Edinburgli 

BRECKNOCK,  or  Brecon,  a  town  of  S.  Wales,  and 
capital  of  Brecknockshire.  It  is  called  by  the  Welsh,  Aber- 
Honddey,  and  it  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers 
Honddey  and  Usk.  It  is  an  ancient  place,  as  appears  by 
the  Roman  coins  that  have  often  been  dug  up  here.  It  is  a 
lar^e  town  containing  three  churches,  one  of  which  is  col- 
legiate, and  stands  at  the  west  end.  The  houses  are  well 
built,  and  it  formerly  had  a  wall,  with  three  gates,  and  a 
stately  castle.  The  assizes  are  kept  here,  and  it  has  a  good 
trade  in  clothing.  The  markets  are  on  Wednesday  and  Sa- 
turday, and  are  well  supplied  with  com,  cattle,  and  provi- 
«ions.  It  sends  one  member  to  parliament,  and  is  34  miles 
N.  W.  bv  W.  of  Monmouth,  34  S.  E.  bv  E.  of  Llanbeder, 
and  162  W.  bv  N.  of  London. 

BRECKNOCKSHIRE,  a  county  of  S.  Wales,  39 miles  in 
length,  an  1 27  in  breadth.  It  is  full  of  monntams,  some  of 
which  ate  exceeding  high,  particularly  Monuchdeaj-JiiU, 
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not  far  from  Brecknock.  However,  there  are  large  ferfilr, 
plains  and  valleys,  which  yield  plenty  of  corn,  and  feed 
great  numbers  of  cattle.  It  has  61  parishes,  and  4  market- 
towns,  and  there  were  formerly  9  castles.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  E.  by  the  counties  of  Hereford  and  Monwiouth,  in  the  S, 
by  Glamorganshire,  on  the  W.  by  Carmarthen  and  Cardi- 
ganshire,  aiidun  the  N  by  Radnorshire. 

BRE'DA,  a  large,  strong,  and  beautiful  city  of  Dutch 
Brabant,  containing  several  public  buildings,  4  spaci  jus  mar- 
ket-places, which  are  plentifully  supplied  wit'i  fresh  and 
salt  water  fish,  and  about  2200  houses.  It  is  seated  om  the 
rivers  Aa  and  Merch,  22  miles  W.  bv  S.  of  Bois  le  Due,  23 
N.  E.  of  Bergen  op  Zoom,  25  N.  N.  t.  of  Antwerp,  and  60 
S.  of  Amsterdam. 

BREDE.  *.  [See  Braid]  a  border  wrought  with  the  nee- 
dle in  difl'erent  colours  resemblinjr  flowers,  &c. 

BREECH,  *.  [from  bracan,  SaxT]  the  back  and  lower  part 
of  the  body,  from  whence  the  excrements  are  voided.    Ap- 

{)lied  to  a  piece  of  cannon,  the  hinder  part,  or  that  part  be- 
)ind  the  touch-hole. 

BREE'CHES,  (Jiritches)  s.  [brae,  Sax.}  It  has  no  singular ; 
that  part  of  a  man's  dress  that  coders  his  thighs  and  breech. 
Breeches  formed  no  part  of  the  ancient  Grecian  or  Roman 
dress,  but  were  derived  to  us  from  our  ancestors,  the  northern 
barbarians  of  Britain  and  Germany.  Toweur  thehreeches,'K 
a  phrase  implying,  that  a  woman  usurps  more  authority  over 
her  husband  than  becomes  her  sex. 

To  BREED,  V.  a.  [bradan.  Sax.]  to  produce,  bring  forth, 
to  generate  ;  to  educate,  nourish,  or  bring  uj.-.  Sometimes 
used  with  the  particles  to  and  vp  to.  Figuratively,  to  occa- 
sion or  cause.  Applied  to  place,  to  give  birth  to.  To  cut, 
applied  to  the  teeth.  To  keep  animals  for  procreation  or 
multipWin^  their  species. 

To  BREED,  V.  n.  to  be  big  with  child,  to  be  pregnant. 
To  propagate  ;  or  increase  by  propagation.  To  raise  or 
increase  a  breed. 

BREED,  s.  a  species  of  animals ;  a  cast  or  kind.  Ofi- 
spriiig,  applied  to  mankind.  That  which  is  produced  at 
one  hatching. 

BREE'DLR  j.  that  which  produces  or  is  the  cause  of  any 
thing.  'Fliat  which  educates  or  brings  up.  A  person  wh«. 
is  not  barren :  one  who  raio  ^  breed. 

BREEDING,  s.  education,  instruction.  Figuratively, 
genteel  and  polite  behaviour  ;  the  method  taken  in  rearing 
a  child. 

BRKESE,  s.  [briosa,  Sax.]  in  natural  history,  a  stinging  fly, 
called  also  the  gad-fly. 

BREEZE,  s.  [bre'zza,  Ital.]  a  gentle,  cooling,  pleasant 
breath  of  wind.  In  navigation,  a  shifting  wind  olowing 
from  the  sea  and  land  alternately  at  certain  hours,  and  sensi- 
ble only  near  the  coasts. 

BREIO'ZV,  «.  refreshed  by  breezes. 

BRE'HONS,  the  provincial  judges  among  the  ancient 
Irish,  by  whom  justice  was  administered,  and  controversies 
were  decided.  They  were  a  distinct  family,  who  derived 
their  support  from  certain  lands,  appropriated  for  tliat  pur- 
pose, and  from  the  eleventh  part  of  all  fines  in  criminal 
causes.  The  laws  observed  by  them  were  called  Brehon 
laws 

BRE'MEN,  a  duchy  in  the  circle  of  Lower  Saxony,  tlie 
whole  a  vast  plain,  almost  surrounded  by  the  Weser  and  the 
Elbe,  with  Oldenbugh  and  the  German  Ocean  on  the  W.  It 
contains  111  Lutheran  churches,  and  137  pastors,  under  a 
general  superintendant.  The  air  is  cold,  but  the  country  is 
well  peopled,  and  fertile  in  grain,  fruits,  flax,  &c.  and  pro- 
duces large  breeds  of  cattle.  They  have  manufactures  ef 
cordage,  linen  and  woollen  stuffs.  'It  formerly  was  subject 
to  the  Swedes,  but  was  conquered  by  the  Danes  in  1712, 
who  transferred  it,  together  with  Verden,  to  the  elector  of 
Hanover,  in  1716,  for  700,000  rix-dollars  ;  and  in  1719,  the 
crown  of  Sweden  renounced  all  the  rights  and  appurte- 
nances of  the  two  duchies,  in  favour  of  the  elector,  George  I. 
of  England,  for  a  million  ef  rix-dollars.  In  the  winter  it 
i»4ubjcct  to  inundations,  and  particularly,  in  1617,  several 
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tliousanHsof  ciitllf  were  drowned,  besides  several  Iiuiidrcds 
of  the  iiil.abitisnts:  The  capital  is  Bremen,  a  large,  pojui- 
lous,  and  imperial  city,  seated  on  the  Weser.  Lat.  53.  6.  N. 
Ion.  ».  48.  E. 

BRRNT,  n.  biirnt.    Obsolete. 

BRENT,  a  town  in  Devonshire,  with  a  market  on  Satur- 
day. It  is  a  post-town,  26  miles  S.  W.  of  Exeter,  and  200 
W.  In  S.  of  London. 

BliETS'TFORD,  a  town  ih  Middlesex,  seven  miles  from 
Loirdon,  seated  on  the  river  Thames,  into  which  at  tlie  \V. 
end  of  the  town,  flows  a  rivulet  called  the  Brent.  Market  on 
Saturday. 

BRE'NTWOOD,  a  town  in  Essex,  situated  on  a  tine  emi- 
nence. 11  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Chelmsford,  and  18  E.  N.  E.of 
London.    Market  on  Wednesday. 

BRE'SCIA,  a  strong  and  handsome  city  of  Italy,  capital 
of  the  Bresciano.  It  is  seated  on  the  river  (Jarza,  which 
runs  through  it,  and  its  walls  are  watered  by  the  Mela  on  the 
W.  and  the  Navilio  on  the  E.  The  number  of  its  inha- 
bitants are  nearly  &0,0(»0;  they  manufacture  cloths,  excellent 
fire-arms,  &c.  It  is  35  miles  N.  E.  of  Cremona,  and  S>5  W. 
of  Venice. 

BRESCIA'NO,  or  The  Bressan,  a  province,  kte  of 
Venice.  It  has  the  county  of  Bormio  on  the  N.  and  the 
Bergamasco  on  the  W.  and  although  mountainous,  yet 
abounds  in  wine,  oil,  wheat,  and  other  grain  ;  it  also  con- 
tains mines  of  iron,  copper,  silver,  gold,  alum,  and  marble 
of  different  colours.  It  is  watered  by  several  small  rivers, 
And  abounds  in  towns  and  villages. 

BRESLAW,  or  Wratislaw,  alarge  city  of  Germany, 
capital  of  Silesia,  with  an  university.  It  is  seated  at  the 
confluence  of  the  rivers  Oder  and  Ohiau,  which  last  runs 
through  several  of  tlic  streets.  It  has  several  large  scpiares, 
and  the  public  buildings  are  very  stately  ;  the  sireels  are 
straight  and  wide,  and  the  houses  generally  well  built.  It 
is  populous,  and  much  fretjuented  by  Hungarian,  Boh.emian, 
Polish,  and  other  merchants;  it  lies  113  miles  N.  E.  of 
Fragile,  and  165  N.  of  Vienna.  Lat.  51.  3.  N.  Ion.  1*. 
14.  E.  _ 

BREST,  a  town  in  the  department  of  Cape  Finisterre, 
seated  on  the  N.  side  of  a  large  commodious  iiarbour,  or  bay, 
opening  to  the  Atlantic,  the  lincst  in  France;  its  entrance, 
however,  called  the  Goidet,  is' narrow  ami  difficult,  by  reason 
of  certain  rocks,  which  are  covered  at  high  water.  The 
town  stands  upon  a  declivity,  and  the  streets  are  narrow 
iind  crooked  ;  but  the  quay  is  above  a  mile  in  length,  and 
here  is  every  accommodation  for  the  shipping  and  marine 
service.  It  is  30  miles  S.  W.  of  Morlaix,  and  325  W.  by 
S.  of  Paris.     Lat.  48.  22,  N.  Ion.  S.  4. 2().  V.'. 

Brest/  s.  m  architecture,  the  member  of  a  column, 
named  likewise  torus,  or  tore. 

BRET,  s.  in  natural  histoi-y,  around  flat  fish  of  the  turbot 
kind  ;  called  likewise  butt  oi brut. 

BRETA'GNE,  a  ci  dcvant  .province  on  the  E.  of  France, 
now  formed  into5  departments,  viz.  North  Coast,  Feinsterre, 
Ille,'«nd  Vilaine,  Lower  Loire,  and  INIorbihan. 

BRETHREN,  s.  the  plural  of  brother,  wWich  see. 

BRETON,  CAPE,  an  island  so  called,  near  the  eastern 
continent  of  North  America,  between  45  and  47  degrees  of 
N.  latitude.  It  is  separated  from  Nova  Scotia  by  a  narrow 
.ytrait  called  Canso,  and  is  about  140  miles  in  length,  and  50 
in  breadth.  It  is  a  barren  country,  producing  little  corn  or 
grass,  and  subject  to  fogs  throughoutthe  year,  k  is  covered 
with  snow  in  winter,  and  is  excessively  cold.  It  is  of  very 
small  importance  to  England,  but  was  of  great  consequence 
to  the  French,  because  it  commanded  the  navigation  of  the 
river  St.  Lawrence,  through  which  they  passed  to  Canada. 
There  is  likewise  an  excellent  fi.shcry  on  this  coast,  from 
which  they  reap  great  advantage.  It  was  taken  by  the 
English  in  1745,  and  restored  to  the  French  in  1748,  by  tlie 
treaty  of  Aix-iA-Chapelle.  It  was  again  Retaken  by  the 
English,  on  July  26,  17.58,  when  all  the  garrison,  consisting 
ot  .661)0  men,  were  made  prisoners  of  war,  while  tlie  loss  of 
the  Eiiiflisli  was  very   inconsiderable.    Theje  were  eleven 
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men  of  war  in  the  harbour,  which  were  all  cither  taken,  sunTt,_ 
or  destroyed  ;  and  it  was  ceded  to  England  by  the  treaty  of 
oeace  in  1763 

BREVE,  f.  in  music,  a  long  note,  formerly  pricked  in  the 
form  of  a  square  without  any  tail,  eciui  valent  to  tw  o  measures, 
minims,  semibreves,  or  bars,  and  is  now  wrote  thus,  ii')ii.  In 
law,  any  writ  directed  to  the  chancellor,  judges,  sherifl's,  or 
other  ofliccrs,  whereby  a  jiersou  is  summoned,  or  attached, 
to  answer  in  the  king's  court,  &c. 

BRE'\'ET,  4'.  among  the  I'rench,  denoted  a  grant  of  some 
favour  or  donation  from  the  king ;  not  much  unlike  a  war- 
rant, or  the  king's  letters  patent,  with  us. 

BRE'VIARY,  [breiiarinm,  Lat.]  an  abridgra.ent  or  com- 
pendium. Also,  a  daily  office,  oroook  of  divine  service,  in 
the  Romish  church. 

JiHEVI'ER,  {bre-vcn-)  s.  a  small  printin<j  letter. 

nr.E'VITY,  s.  [breiitiis,  Lat.]  applied  to  writings,  the 
expressing  a  sentiment  in  very  few  words  ;  conciseness  ; 
shortness. 

'i'o  Bl'i  EW,  r.  a.  [bi-oiiwen,  Belg.]  to  make  beer,  or  ale,  by 
mixing  malt  and  hops  with  boiling  water,  and  fermenting 
it  afterwards  with  yeast.  Figuratively,  to  make  any  drink 
by  boiling  dift'cient  ingredients ;  to  contrive  ;  to  plot. 
Used  neuterly,  to  perforin  the  office  of  a  brewer  ;  to  make 
ale  or  beer. 

r>RE'\VER,  s.  one  who  makes  malt  liquor,  and  sells  it. 

lU'.E'WIlOUSE,  s.  a  place  or  house  wherein  beer  or  ale 
is  iiuule. 

PjRE'WING,  s.  the  process  or  method  of  making  ale  or 
beer  ;  the  quantity  of  liquor  produced  by  brewing. 

BRE'WIS,  s.  a  piece  of  bread  boiled  in  a  pot,  tpgcther 
w  ith  meat.  It  seems  anciently  to  have  meant  broth.  "  What 
an  ocean  of  brcuis  shall  I  swim  in." 

BRE  WOOD,  a  town  of  Staffordshire,  10  miles  S.  by  W, 
of  Staflonl.    Marl-.etoii  Tuesday. 

BRIAR, :?.  See  Brier. 

Bill  BE,  s.  a  gift  or  reward  given  to  a  person  to  engage 
him  to  determine  contrary  to  the  merits  ot  a  cause  ;  some- 
thing given  to  a  person  to  stifle  evidence  ;  something  gives 
to  an  elector,  to  engage  him  to  vote  for  a  particular  can 
didatc. 

BRIBER,  s.  one  that  pays  for  corrupt  practices. 

BRI'BERY,  s.  the  act  of  giving  a  person  money  to  engage 
him  to  anv  particular  side  or  undertaking. 

BHICK,  s.  [brick,  Belg.]  a  flat  lump  of  reddish  or  white 
earth,  formed  in  wooden  moulds  of  various  sizes  ;  first  dried 
in  thei.ir,  and  afterwards  burned  in  a  kiln  or  clamp.  The 
invention  of  bricks  must  have  been  very  ancient,  as  we  find 
they  were  emiil()yed  in  erecting  the  tower  of  Babel.  The 
Romans  did  not  burn  their  bricks,  but  dried  them  in  the  air 
four  or  five  years.  Oil  of  brick,  is  olive  oil  mibibed  by  heat- 
ed bricks,  pounded  afterwards,  and  distilled  in  a  retort. 

To  BRICK,  V.  a.  to  lay  or  build  with  bricks. 

BRICKBAT,  s.  a  piece  or  fragment  of  a  brick. 

BRICKDUST,  s.  the  dust  of  bricks  ;  or  the  powder  of 
bricks  made  by  rubbing  them  on  each  other,  or  pounding 
them. 

BRI'CKING,  s,  among  builders,  the  cojmterfeiting  of  a 
brick  wall  on  plaister,  which  is  done  by  smearing  it  ov-v 
with  red  ochre,  and  making  the  joints  with  an  edged  tool ; 
these  last  are  afterwards  filled  with  a  fine  plaster. 

BRI'CK-KILN,  s,  a  place  where  bricks  are  burnt. 

BRI'CKLAYER,  s.  one  whose  busiiicss  it  is  to  lay  aiul 
cement  bricks  in  a  wall  or  building.    Tylers  and  brickl;\yc.rs 
were  incorporated  10  Eliz.  under  the  name  of  Master  and 
Wardens  of  the  Society  of  Freemen  of  the  Myste.ry  Eiul  : 
Art  of  Tvlers  and  Bricklayers. 

BRI'CkMAKEIl,  *.  one  who  makes  bricks, 

BRIDAL,  fi.  that  belongs  to  a  wedding. 

BRIDE,  s.  [hrijd.  Sax.]  a  name  given  to  a  w«nian  tlic 
day  of  her  marriage,  and  sometimes  after  ihc  weddiIIg-(!i^y 
is  over. 

BRI'DERED,  s.  the  bed  on  which  a  new  msH-ried  couple . 
lie. 
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BRrDr.CAKE,  ^the  cake  with  which  tlie  guesU  are  en- 
t*rlar>ic(l  at  a  woflding. 

P.R['nF,GI'OOM,s.  anew  married  man. 
BUI'DEMRN,  s.  the  male  attendants,  as  tlie  Bkide- 
M  A I  PS  are  the  female  attendants,  or  com  pany ,  at  a  wedding ; 
the  otiiceof  the  latter  is  to  undress  the  bride  on  the  wed- 
diiiK-nis'it,  and  see  lier  to  bed. 

DRl'OliVt'FJX,  .t.  a  house  of  correction  near  Fleet-ditch, 
Loudon,  built  by  Henry  VIII.  as  a  royal  palace  fit  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  emperor  Ciiarlcs  V.  It  is  an  institution  of  a 
mixed  nature,  partaking  of  the  hospital,  the  prison,  and  the 
workhouse.  Several  youths  are  sent  to  this  hospital  as  ap- 
prentices to  manufarturers  who  reside  there;  they  are 
clothed  in  blue  doublets  and  breeches,  with  white  hats. 
Having  faithfully  served  the  term  o*' seven  years,  they  have 
their  freedom,  and  a  donation  of  \0£  each,  for  carrying  on 
their  respective  trades.  Any  place  where  vagrant*  are 
obliged  to  beat  hemp,  or  are  kept  to  other  hard  labour  as  a 
punishment. 

BRIDGE,  f.[Jri>,  Sax.]  a  building  of  stone  or  timber 
consisting  of  one  or  more  arches,  intended  for  the  passage 
of  men  or  carriages  from  one  side  of  the  river  to  another.  Tlie 
word  brulffe  is  used  figuratively  for  the  upper  part  of  the 
Hose  ;  ana  in  musical  instruments  for  a  piece  of  wood,  which 
.stands  upright  on  the  belly  of  the  instrument,  and  supports 
the  strings.  Hangivp;  hriilpes  are  those  which  are  not  sup- 
ported either  by  posts  or  pillars,  being  siistained  only  by  the 
two  extremities.  A  draw-brhl^e  is  made  fast  only  at  one 
end  with  hinges,  so  that  the  otlier  may  be  lifted  by  chains 
fixed  to  it.  h  filling  hndge  is  made  of  pontoons,  leather- 
boats,  casks,  <tc.  covered  with  planks  for  the  passage  of  an 
army.  A  bridge  ef  boats  is  made  of  copper  or  wooden  boats, 
fastened  with  slakes  or  anchors,  and  covered  with  planks. 
Prov.  Let  evry  man  praise  the  bridge  lie  goes  over,  i.  e. 
speak  not  ill  of  him  who  hath  done  you  courtesy,  or  whom 
vou  have  made  use  of  to  your  benefit,  or  do  commonly  make 
use  of 

RRI'DGEND,  a  town  of  Glamorganshire,  in  S.  Wales, 
with  a  market  on  Saturday.  It  is  seated  on  the  river  Og- 
more,  which  divides  it  into  two  parts,  but  they  are  joined 
together  by  a  stone  bridge.  The  market  is  considerable 
for  corn,  cattle,  and  provisions.  It  is  7  miles  W.  by  N.  of 
Cowbridge,  and  177  W.  of  London. 

BRl'DGENORTH,  a  town  of  Shropshire,  seated  on  the 
Severn,  which  divides  it  into  two  parts,  joined  by  a  stone 
bridj;e.  The  streets  are  broad  and  paved,  and  its  situation 
is  commodious  for  trade.  It»  fairs,  which  fall  on  the  Thurs- 
day before  Shrove  Siitiday,  June  30th,  August  2d,  and  Oct. 
29ih,  are  much  resorted  to  for  cattle,  sheep,  butter,  cheese, 
bacon,  linen  cloth,  hops,  and  other  merchandise.  The  last, 
which  hoMs  three  days,  is  the  largest.  It  is  20  miles  nearly 
W.  of  Rirmiiighani,  and  130  N.  VV.  of  London.  Market  on 
Saturday. 

BRIDGETOWN,  the  capital  of  Barbadoes,  situated  in 
th*S.  VV.  part  of  the  island,  on  Carlisle  Bay,  which  is  capa- 
ble of  containing  6<10  ships.  The  town  lies  at  the  entrance 
of  St.  George's  Vallev,  which  runs  several  miles  into  the 
country.  Here  is  a  free-school,  ah  hospital,  and  a  college. 
The  houses,  about  1500  m  number,  arc  very /elegant,  the 
streets  are  broad,  and  the  wharfs  and  quays  commodious 
and  well  fortified.  This  is  the  seat  of  the  jffevernor,  coun- 
cil,  assembly,  and  court  of  chancery.  Lat.  13.  6.  N.  Ion. 
68.  38.  W. 

BRI'DGRWATER,  a  town  of  Somersetshire,  containing 
about  600  houses,  and  3000  iHliabitants.  The  streets  are 
wide  and  well  paved.  It  stands  12  miles  from  Start  Point, 
where  the  Parret  runs  into  the  British  Channel  ;  from 
whence  a  spring  tide  flows  22  feet  at  the  quay,  at  which  1  ime 
it  rushes  with  much  violence  and  roaring;  the  perpendicu- 
lar height,  as  it  presses  along,  being  several  feet.  This 
Midden  rage  of  the  tide  is  called  the  Boar,  and  n  frequent  in 
all  the  rivers  of  the  Channel,  especially  in  the  Severn. 
Ships  of  200  tons  burden  come  up  to  the  town.  They;  im- 
|H)il  in  large  trows,  the  mauufactures  of  Manchester,  Liver- 


pool,  Birmingham,  &c,  which  are  conveyed  from  hence,  ia 
waggons,  for  the  internal  parts  of  Devonshire  and  C«rnwall. 
Aliout  40  vessels,  frcni  30  to  100  tons,  are  employed  in 
bringiiiij  coals  from  Wales  to  this  place.  The  duties  ou 
custom-noHse  imports  amount  to  about  2500ie  a  year.  It  is 
seated  on  the  river  Parret,  31  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Bristol,  and 
137  W.  by  S.  of  London.  Markets  on  Thursday  and  Satur- 
day, for  corn,  caltie.  Arc.  and  particularlv  for  cheese. 

BRIDLE,*,  \hudcl.  Sax.]  the  bit,  hpad^tall,  fillet,  throat- 
band,  reins,  ana  nose  band,  which  are  fifstencd  on  a  horse's 
head  to  manage  and  govern  him.  Figuratively,  a  restraint, 
curb, check. 

To  BUl'DLE,  t'.  ».  \h-idliam,  Sax.]  to  manage  a  horse 
by  means  of  a  bridle.  Figurativerv,  to  check  ;  or  re- 
strain ;  or  keep  within  bounds.  Used  neuterly,  to  hold  up 
the  head  in  an  affected  manner,  applied  to  the  attitudes  of  a 
woman. 

BRIDLINGTON,  or.BuRLlNOTON,  a  sea  port  of  York- 
shire, seated  on  a  pretty  large  bay,  near  Flamborough  Head. 
It  has  a  commodious  quay  for  ships,  and  is  a  place  of  good 
trade.  It  is  86  miles  N.  of  Hull,  and  208  N.  of  London. 
Market  on  Saturday. 

BRI'DPORT,  a  small  neat  town  in  Dorsetshire.  It  has  a 
safe  port  for  about  40  vessels,  and  standi  on  a  little  hill  near 
the  English  Channel.  The  number  of  houses  is  about  400 ; 
the  market  is  remarkable  for  hemp,  au4  it  furnishes  lines, 
twines,  nets,  sail-cloth,  &c.  to  the  Newfoundland  fishery. 
It  is  12  miles  W.  of  Doreester,  and  135  W.  by  S.  of  Londen. 
Market  on  Saturday. 

BRIEF,  (ferc^)  a.\br(f,  Fr.]  appropriated  to  language, 
short,  concise,  opposed  to  diftu«ive  or  verbose. 

BRIEF,  f.  [from  brief,  Belg.]  a  short  and  expressive  ac- 
count or  description.  In  law,  a  writ  whereby  a  person  is 
summoned  to  answer  to  any  action  ;  an  abridgment  of  a 
client's  case,  containing  in  a  concise  manner  tlie  proofs 
and  objections  tliat  may  be  made  by  the  contrary  pertj-, 
with  answers  to  them,  wrote  out  for  the  instruction  of  a 
counsel  on  a  trial.  In  canon  law,  letters  pntcnt,  generally 
read  in  churches,  giving  a  licence  for  making  a  collection  all 
over  the  kingdom  for  any  puWic  or  private  loss,  the  money 
for  which  is  collected  by*  the  churchwardens. 
BRl'EFLY,  ad.  in  few  words  ;  concisely. 
BRI'EFNESS,  ».  the  quality  of  expressing  a  thinf  in  a  few 
words;  conciseness;  shortness. 

BRI'ER,  s.  \bra-r,  Sax.]  in  botany,  a  kind  of  prickly  tree, 
distinguished  popularly  into  sweet  or  wild;  and  being  a 
species  of  the  rote,  see  that  article. 

KRI'KRY,  a.  full  of  briers,  thorns,  or  prickly  plants. 
BRIGA'DE,  s.  \brigade,  Fr.]  in  the  military  art,  a  part 
or  division  of  an  army,  whether  horse  or  foot,  under  the 
command  of  a  brigadier.  A  Wigade  efan  army,  is  a  body  of 
horse  of  ten  or, thirteen  squadrons,  or  five  or  six  battalions 
of  foot:  abrigadeofatroop,  is  a  third  part  of  it,  when  con- 
sisting of  fifty  soldiers ;  but  only  s  sixth,  when  it  consists  of 
one  hundred  :  that  is,  a  troop  divided  into  three  brigades  in 
the  former  case,  and  into  six  m  the  latter. 

BRIGADE-MA JOR,  s.  an  officer  appointed  by  the  bri- 
gadier to  assist  him  in  the  management  and  ordering  of  his 
brigade  ;  and  he  there  acts  as  a  major  does  in  any  army. 

BRIGADIER-GENERAL,  s.  an  ofiicer  commanding  a 
brigade  of  horse  or  foot,  and  ranking  next  below  a  major- 
general.  „,..,.. 

BRI'GANDINE,  s.  [from  brigand,  Fr.]  a  kind  of  ancient 
defensive  armour,  contisting  of  thin  pliable  plates,  like 
scales  ;  a  coat  of  mail. 

BRI'GAVi'lSE,  >.  \bngaiiiin,  Fr.]  a  small,  light,  fiat, 
open  vessel,  with  twelve  ortilteen  benches  on  each  side  for 
rowers,  going  both  with  sails  and  oars,  fit  for  boarding,  or 
giving  chace,  and  chiefly  used  bythe  Corsairs. 

BRIGG,  a  town  in  Lincolnshire,  with  a  good  market  on 

Thursday  for  cattle  and  provisions.     It  is  seated  on  the 

river  Aiikam.     Some  call  it  Glamford-bridgcs.     It  is  25 

miles  N.  of  Lincoln,  and  153  N.  of  London. 

BRIGHT,  a.  [beort.  Sax.]  shining,  splendid ;  gliifenng 
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with  llglit.  Figuratively,  strong,  clear ;  or  tliat  wliich 
introduces  more  light  into  the  mind.  Noble,  shining,  illus- 
trious, or  thut  which  sets  a  person  in  a  conspicuous  point 
of  view,  appli«d  to  action.  Apphed  to  sagacity,  quick, 
penetrating. 

BRIGHTHE'LMSTON,  or  Brighton,  a  town  of  Sus- 
sex, ou  the  coast,  much  resorted  to  in  the  bathir>g  season. 
The  Steiuc  is  a  hne  lawn,  or  public  walk.  Brighton,  in 
time  of  peace,  is  the  station  of  the  weekly  packet-boats  to 
and  from  Dieppe.  It  is  56  miles  S.  of  London,  and  74  N. 
W.  of  Dieppe.    Market  on  Thursday. 

To  BRl'GHTEN,  v.  a.  to  make  a  tiling  shine  which  was 
dull,  or  covered  either  with  rust  or  dust.  Figuratively,  to 
disperse..  To  make  famous  ;  to  render  conspicuous  ;  to 
heighten,  applied  to  character.^  Used  neuterly,  to  shine 
agaui  after  being  obscured. 

_  BRIGHTLY,  ad.  with  splendour  ;  with  lustre.  Figura- 
tively, in  such  a  manner  as  will  raise  an  advantageous  idea 
of  ourselves. 

BRIGHTNESS,  J.  the  lustre  which  appears  on  the  sight 
of  burnished  metals,  or  cut  diamonds  ;  uplendor.  Figura- 
tively ;  goodness;  sagacity  ;  pertections  that  make  a  person 
conspicuous.    "  The  in'g-/iiH«M  of  his  parts."    Prior. 

BRILLIANCY,  s.  |  from  hillant,  Fr.]  greatness  of  lustre, 
or  splendor  which  dazzles  the  eyes. 

BRILLIANT,  a.  \hriUant,  Fr.]  sparkling  or  reflecting 
the  ravs  of  light  with^reat  lustre. 

BRILLIANT,  i.  [(rom  briUer,  Fr.]  a  diamond  quite  flat 
underneath,  and  cut  on  its  upper  part  in  triangular  faces, 
the  uppermost  ending  in  a  point. 

BRIM,  s.  [brynune,  Sax.]  the  edge  or  extremity  of  a 
thing.  Applied  to  the  hat,  that  part  which  is  cocked  or 
turned  upward.  Applied  to  any  vessel,  or  drinking  glass, 
tlie  uppermost  part  or  edge.  Figuratively,  the  surface 
of  any  linuor  or  fluid.  The  top  of  a  bank  washed  by  a 
river.  • 

To  BRIM,  v.a.  to  till  full;  to  fill  up  to  the  brim.  Neu 
terly,  to  be  full  to  the  top. 

BRI'MFliL, «.  full  to  the  top.  Figuratively,  ready  to  run 
«ver  by  being  charged  too  full. 

BRI'MMF.R,  *.  a  vessel  or  bowl  filled  up  to  the  brim. 

BRI'MMING,  a.  filled  to  the  top. 

BRIMSTONE,  s.  in  natural  history,  a  fat,  unctuous, 
mineral,  yellow  substance,  drj',  solid,  and  friable,  melting 
with  gentle  heat,  inflammable,  and  when  fired  in  the  open 
air,  burning  almost  all  awav  with  a  blue  flame,  and  a  noxious 
vapour;  endued  vviih  an  electric  power,  and  not  dissoluble 
in  an  acid  mensiruum. 

BRI'NDED,  part,  [from  Jrin,  Fr.]  streaked ;  marked  with 
streaks  or  branches  ;  tabby. 

BRINDISI,  the  ancient  Brundusium,  a  decayed  city 
of  Naples,  ."^S  milcsNW.  of  Otranto. 

BRl'NpLE,^.  applied  to  the  streaks  upon  the  skin  of  a 
beast,  of  a  different  or  darker  colour  than  the  other 
parts. 

BRI'NDLED,  pnif.  marked  with  streaks  of  a  different  or 
darker  colour,  applied  to  the  skin  of  a  beast. 

BRINE,  *.  [in'ne.  Sax.]  any  salt  liquor ;  sea-water.  Figu- 
ratively, the  sea ;  tears.  The  liquor  or  pickle  which  pro- 
ceeds from  salted  meat. 

To  BRING,  V.  a.  [pret.  I  hrmight,  part.  pass.  Iroxight ; 
hrhigan.  Sax.]  to  cause  a  person  to  come,  or  to  fetch  a  thing 
to  another,  distinguished  from  carr>/,  because  it  may  then  be 
dooe  by  another  ;  but  the  word  bring  implies  that  a  thing  is 
done  by  one's  self.  Figuratively,  to  procure ;  to  produce. 
Used  with  the  particle  in,  to  introduce.  Used  with  hack,  to 
make  a  person  or  thing  return;  to  recover;  to  recall.  Used 
with  to,  to  lead,  or  conduct;  to  induce,  to  prevail  upon. 
Used  with  a!i»iit,  to  accomplish.  Used  with  ofl^,  to  clear  from 
any  charge  ;  to  free  from  danger.  Used  with  orer,  to  pre- 
vail on,  or  induce  a  person  to  alter  his  sentiments;  to  con- 
vert or  seduce.  Used  with  ™<,  todiscover  at'hiiig  which  is 
concealed.  Used  with  under,  to  subdue,  vautiuish,  or  tyran- 
nize over.    Ubcdwith  v.y,  to  instruct;  educate  ;  to  teach  ; 


to  intro<luce  a  fashion  ;  to  advance,  or  come  foiward  with, 
applied  to  an  army.  "  Bring  va  jour  men."  S!,ak.  S  v  non. 
'tobrine  imt>lies  conveying  a  thing  ourselves  from  one  place 
to  another,  in  opposition  to  the  word  send.  To/itc/i,  im- 
plies going  to  a  place  in  order  to  bring. 

BRI'NISH,  a.  [brine  and  isc,  Sax.]  lik<»  brine  ;  saltish. 

BRINK,  s.  [brink,  Dan.]  the  extreme  edge  of  a  river ; 
precipice,  &c.  Figuratively,  tlie  highest  degree  of  dan- 
ger. 

BRINN,  or  BRUNN,  a  city  and  circle  of  Moravia,  32 
miles  SW.  of  Olinuty. 

BRI'NY,  a.  tasting  saltish,  or  like  brine,  or  any  other  li- 
quor that  resembles  it. 

BRI'ONY,*.    See  Bryony. 

BRISK,  a.  [bnisqite,  Fr.]  lively,  gay,  airy  ;  full  of  vivacity 
•lid  spirits,  api^ied  to  the  disposition.  Vigorous,  full  of 
activity  and  power,  applied  to  action.  Sparkling,  mant- 
ling, applied  to  liquors.  Bright,  glaring,  and  strongly  af- 
fecting the  sight,  applied  to  colours. 

To  BRISK  UP,  V.  n.  to  advauce  in  a  sprightly,  lively, 
and  nimble  manner. 

BRI'SKET,  i.  [fr)-ie/i«<,  Fr.]  the  breast  of  an  animal,  par- 
ticularly that  part  which  lies  next  to  the  ribs. 

BRISKLY,  ad.  in  a  brisk,  lively,  active,  and  spirited 
manner. 

BRl'SKNESS,  s.  a  light,  airy,  and  cheerful  disposition.^ 
vivacity  or  liveliness  ;  activity,  gaiety. 

BRI'STLE,  s.  [bristi,  Sax.]  the  strong  hair  which  grows 
and  stands  tipright  on  the  back  of  a  boar,  &c. 

To  BRI'STLL,  v.a.  to  erect  the  bristles  upright  when  en* 
raged,  applied  to  a  hog.  Figurativclv,  to  grow  angrj' ;  to 
advance  to  an  enemy  in  order  to  attack  him,  or  revenge  an 
affront,  used  with  the  particle  up.  Neuterly,  to  stand  erect 
like  the  bristles  of  a  hog. 

BRISTLY,  a.  in  botany,  encompassed  with  a  substance 
resembling  hairs.    Thick  set  with  hairs  or  bristles. 

BRl'STOL,  a  city  and  sea-port,  partly  in  Gloucestershire, 
and  partly  in  Somersetshire,  to  which  last  it  was  accounted 
to  belong,  before  it  formed  a  separate  jurisdiction.  la 
wealth,  trade,  and  population,  it  has  long  been  reckoned 
the  second  iu  England;  the  custom-house  receipts,  for  Li- 
verpool, liowever,  have  of  late  years  considerably  exceeded 
those  of  Bristol.  It  is  seated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Avon 
and  FroKie,  about  nine  mile*  from  the  place  where  the  Avon 
discharges  itself  into  the  Severn.  Ships  of  considerable 
burden  conic  up  to  the  quays  ;  but  there  are  now  very  great 
improvements  making  in  the  docks,  quays,  and  river,  which 
will  make  it  one  of  the  safest  and  most  commodious  ports  in 
thf  kingdom  ;  these  improvements  are  carried  on  with  great 
spirit  and  activity,  and  no  expence  is  spared  :  the  whole, 
when  completed  according  to  the  present  excellent  and  ex- 
tensive plan,  will,  it  is  said,  amount  to  near  one  million 
sterhng.  The  trade  of  Bristol  is  extensive ;  sending  2,000 
ships  yearly  to  different  parts  of  the  world.  The  streets  are 
mostly  narrow,  but  here  are  some  elegant  squares,  and  the 
new  parts  of  the  town  are  magnificent ;  they  are  built  of 
stone,  and  much  in  the  same  style  as  Bath.  Like  it,  they 
also  extend  range  above  range,  till  they  have  reached  the 
summit  of  the  hill  against  which  the  Gloucester  side  of  the 
city  stands.  The  prospects  in  the  vicinity  of  Bristol  are 
delightful.and  the  banks  of  the  Avon.the  lol'ty  loc^k.^-.through 
whicii  it  finds  a  passage  to  the  sea,  covered  with  herbage 
and  trees,  and  presenting  the  most  awful  precipices,  are 
higltly  romantic.  They  have  plenty  of  coal  from  Kings- 
wood  and  Mendip  Hills,  and  the  glass-houses,  founderies, 
sugar-works,  &'c.  are  numerous.  The  hot-well  is  resorted  to 
for  the  cure  of  several  diseases,  and  is  about  a  mile  fro-ii  the 
town,  on  the  .side  of  the  river  Avon.  St.  Vincent's  Rock, 
above  this  well,  is  noted  for  a  sort  of  soft  diamonds,  called 
Bristol-stones.  They  make  use  of  sledges  instead  of  carts, 
which,  from  their  weight  and  friction,  seem  a  heavy  load  in 
themselves  ;  neither  do  the  horses  prill  together,  ihc  hind  . 
horse  being  Jperpetually  raising  the  fore  part  of  the  sledge, 
aud  the  fore  horses  perpetually  pulling  or  pressing  him  to 
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the  Meund.  It  ous'.it  to  be  observed,  however,  that  a  part 
of  tlie  tow  n  bavins  been  biiiU  upon  a  morass,  carts  and 
va5gons  are  not  allowed  to  ply  (here,  from  the  apprehen- 
sion of  their  shaking  and  ennangerin"  tlie  building?.  Bris- 
tol is  40  miles  nearly  S.  gf  Hereford,  78  N.  E.  of  Exeter, 
3  i  S.  W.  by  S.  of  Gloucester,  50  S.  S.  W.  of  Worcester, 
13W.  N.W.of  Bath,  and  117  W.  of  London.  Lat.51.28. 
N.  Ion.  2.  30.  W.  Markets  on  Wednesday,  Friday,  and 
Saturday. 

BUI'STOL-STONE,  t.  a  kind  of  soft  diamond  found  in 
Vincent's  Rock,  near  Bristol. 

BRITAIN  (Great)  the  title  given  to  England  and  .Scot- 
land, since  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms.  See  England 
and  Scotland. 

BRlTAINiNsw)  called  also  Terra  Labrador,  and  Eski- 
maux,  a  country  in  Nortli  America,  between  the  river  of  .St. 
Lawrence  and  Hudson's  Bay.  It  is  subject  to  Great  Britain ; 
i)ut  we  have  no  settlcmeut  in  it,  nor  arc  there  any  inhabi- 
tants but  a  rude  savage  sort  of  people,  called  Eskiniaux, 
■who  have  neither  laws  nor  religion.  They  liave  no  houses, 
but  live  in  caves  and  holes  in  the  sides  of  hills,  and  are  tlie 
only  people  in  America  that  have  beards,  which  almost  hide 
their  fitces.     The  chief  produce  is  skins  and  furs. 

BRI'TISH,  a.  belonging  to  Britain, 
^; BRITTLE,  a.  [hrittnn.  Sax.]  that  breaks  or  crumbles  to 
pieces  with  the  least  force  or  violence. 

BRI'TTLENESS,  t.  that  quality  which  renders  a  thing 
easy  t«  break. 

BIUZE,  s.  the  same  with  the  gadfly. 

BROACH,  *.  [broelie,  Fr.]  an  instrument  or  stake  forced 
throu"la  a  joint  of  meat,  by  means  of  which  it  is  turned 
round,  and  its  parts  are  successively  exposed  to  the  action 
of  the  tire,  in  roasting ;  a  mu^cal  instrument,  which  is  played 
upon  by  means  of  a  handle  that  turns  a  cylinder  round  on 
its  axis,  and  gives  motion  to  the  several  keys  by  pieces  of 
wire  fixed  perpendicularly  on  its  surface. 

To  BROACH,  V.  a.  to  spit;  to  pierce  with  a  spit.  Figu- 
ratively, to  force  a  spicket  or  cock  into  a  vessel  in  order  to 
draw  the  liquor ;  to  tap  ;  to  open  ;  to  wound,  so  as  to  let 
out  blood.  A  low  expression,  alluding  to  the  tapping  a  ves- 
sel.   To  be  the  author  of,  applied  to  doctrine  or  opinion. 

BRO'ACHER,  .s.  a  spit  or  stake  to  roast  meat  on.  Figu- 
ratively, the  first  inventor,  autlior,  or  founder  of  any  opinion 
or  doctrine. 

BROAD,  {brod  or  hrawd)  a.  \hrad.  Sax.]  wide,  or  the  ex- 
tent between  the  sides  of  a  thing ;  distinguished  from  kn^tfi, 
which  is  the  extent  or  space  between  the  two  ends.  Figu- 
ratively, lar^e  or  great-  "  A  bmui  t7ji>clute  of  folly.''  Locke. 
Diffusive,  cic-ar,  and  bright.  "  Appears  in  the  broadest 
light."  Decay  of  Pieli/.  Coarse,  gross,  obscene,  applied  to 
language.  "  In  some  places  lie  is  broad  and  fulsome." 
Dri/d.  With  the  eyes  wide  and  open.  ''  He  was  broad 
awake."  Bold,  not  delicate ;  not  reserved.  Broad  as  ton^; 
implies  equal  on  the  whole.  Synon.  ,  By  broad  is  under- 
stood extended  each  way :  as,  broad  cloth  ;  a  broad  brimmed 
liat.  By  wide  is  meant  broad  to  a  certain  degree  ;  as,  three 
inches  u^ide ;  four  feet  tnde. 

BROADA'LBINE,  a  county  of  Scotland,  boundetlon  the 
N.  by  Atliol,  on  the  E.  by  Gaurie,  on  the  S.  by  Pertlis"hire, 
and  on  the  W.  by  Argyleshire. 

BRO'Ap-CA.ST,  s.  denotes  the  method  of  cultivating 
corn,  turnips,  pulse  grasses,  dc.  by  sowing  them  with  the 
hand  in  which  method  they  are  scattered  over  the  ground 
at  large,  and  thence  said  to  be  sown  in  broad-cast.  This  is 
called  the  old  husbandry,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  drill, 
Ijorse-hoeing,  or  new  husbandry. 

BRO'AD-CLOTH,  s.  a  manufacture  made  of  sheep's 
w-ool  of  our  own  growth,  mixed  with  that  of  Segovia  in 
Spain,  the  staple  commodity  and  honour  of  this  nation,  so 
called  from  its  breadth,  which  is  so  great  that  it  is  weaved 
by  two  persons,  who  sit  at  each  side,  and  fling  the  shuttle  to 
one  another. 

BROAD-EYED,  a.  that  can  see  to  a  great  distance 
round  ;  or  has  a  very  large  prospect  in  siglit.    "  In  spite  of 
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broad-eijed  watchful  day."  Shah.  This  conveys  a  noble  image 
to  the  mind,  and  is  an  elegant  use  of  the  term. 

BRO;aD-LEAVED,  a.  that  has  broad  leaves. 

BRO'ADLY,  ad.  in  a  broad  manner. 

BROADNESS,  s.  breadth;  the  extent  between  the  sel- 
vages or  list  of  cloth;  the  space  between  the  sides  of  a 
thing.     Figuratively,  obscene,  immodest. 

BRO'AD-SHOULDERED,  a.  measuring  much,  or  of 
great  width  between  the  shoulders. 

BRO'ADSIDE,  «.  the  firing  all  the  guns  on  one  side  of  a 
ship  into  an  enemy's  vessel.  Figuratively,  an  attack  ;  or  a 
positive  and  unexpected  charge  of  something  criminal,  by 
way  of  accusation  or  reply. 

BRO'ADSWORD,  s.  a  sharp  edged  cutting  sword,  with 
a  broad  blade. 

BRO'ADWATIOI,  a  village  on  the  sea-coast  cf  Sus- 
sex. 

BROADWISE,  ad.  according  to  the  direction  of  tlie 
breadth.  ^ 

BROCA'DE, .?.  [brocado.  Span.]  a  stuff  of  gold,  silver,  or 
silk,  raised  and  embellished  with  flowers,  foliages,  or  other 
ernaments. 

BROC.V'DF.D,  a.  woven  with  flowers,  or  ornaments  of 
various  colours.     Figuratively,  drest  in  brocade. 

Bh"0'CACE,  *.jnoney  gained  by  promoting  bargains;  or 
what  is  given  a  broker  for  commission  ;  the  trade  of  buying 
and  selling  second-huud  things. 

BRO'CCOLI,  s.  [Ital.]  in  botany,  a  species  of  cab- 
bage. 

BROCK,  s.  [J>-oc,  Sax.]  a  badger;  also,  a  hart  of  the 
third  vear;  also,  a  hind  of  the  same  year,  a  brock's  sister. 

BRO  CKET,  s.  a  red  deer  of  two  years  old. 

BROGUE,  (i)6g)s.[&»'6,'-,  Ir.]a  wooden  shoe;  a  corrupt 
or  vicious  mannerof  speaking  or  pronouncing. 

To  BROIDI'^R,  V.  a.  [brodir,  Fr.]  to  adorn  with  figures  ol 
needlework. 

BROIL,  *.  [from  Jj-omV/er,  Fr.]  a  quarrel,  contest,  tumult, 
or  «ar. 

To  BROIL,  v.  a.  [Ath/ct-,  Fr.]  to  dress  meat  either  by 
placing  it  immediately  on  the  coals,  or  on  a  gridiron  over  a 
fire.  Neuterly,  to  overheat  by  immoilerate  exercise.  Used 
improperly  for  to  burn. 

BRO'KERAGE,  s.  the  fee  or  pay  grven  to  a  broker  for 
negotiating  business. 

To  BROKE,  r.n.[ofunceiteitielVmology.  Skinner  seems 
inclined  to  derive  it  from  lo  break,  because  broken  men  turn 
factors  or  brokers.  Causabon  derives  it  from  the  Greek  ; 
but  IVIr.  Lye  more  properly  <lcduces  it  from  a  Saxon  word, 
signifying  to  procure]  to  transact  busiivess,  or  buy  and  sell 
for  another  at  a  certain  sum  per  cent. 

BROKENHEARTED,  a.  in  a  condition  which  admits  of 
no  comfort ;  dejected,  in  despair ;  disconsolate. 

BRO'KENLY,  ad.  in  an  unconnected  manner ;  without 
any  connection ;  by  loose  sentences. 

BROKEN  ]ME,\T,  s.  fragments,  or  pieces df  meat  taken 
from  a  table. 

BRO'KER,  «.  one  who  buys  or  sells,  or  transacts  business 
for  another.  By  abuse,  the  word  is  applied  to  those  who 
deal  in  second-liand  goods.  Exchange-broker,  is  one  who 
concludes  bargains  for  others,  relating  to  the  remitting  of 
money,  or  bills  of  exchange.  Stock-brokers,  are  those  who 
buy  or  sell,  for  others,  parts  or  shares  in  the  joint  stock  of 
any  public  company,  as  the  Bank,  South-sea,  &c.  Pauit- 
brokei-s,  are  those  who  lend  money  to  the  necessitous,  upon 
a  pledge  of  goods  given  as  security. 

BRO'MLEY,  a  town  in  Kent,  whose  market  is  on  Thurs- 
day ;  on  the  road  to  Tunbridge ;  distant  from  London  9 
miles.  ■  ■ 

BRO'MLEY,  in  Staflbrdshire.    See   Abbot's   Bbom- 

LEY. 

BRO'MSGROVE,  a  town  of  Worcestershire,  with  con- 
siderable manufactures  of  worsted,  liiisey,  linen  cloths,  fisli_ 
hooks,  needles,  and  nails.  It  is  situated  near  the  rise  of 
the  river  Salwarp,  15  miles  NE.  by  N.  of  Worcester,  and  115 
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N.  W.  of  London.    A  good  market  on  Tuesday  for  corn, 
cattle,  and  provisions. 

BRO'MVARD,  a  town  of  Herefordshire,  situated  in  a 
country  full  of  orchards,  16  miles  N.  E.  of  Hereford,  and 
125  W.NW.  of  London.    Market  on  Monday. 

BUO'NCIHA,  {brotikia)  s.  [Gr.]  in  anatomy,  the  ramifica- 
tion of  the  tnchea  ;  or  certain  Dranclics  «»r  iioliow  tubes 
belonsfin;;  to  the  windpipe,  tiiat  are  dispersed  through 
the  lunijs. 

BR(yNCHIAL,  {hronhial)  a.  belonging  to  the  throat. 
_BUO'NCnOCELE,(fc»d«A;oif/f)  s.  [from  hmnchos,  wind- 
pipe, and  kele,  swelling,  Gr.]  in  snidery,  a  tumour  arising  in 
the  anterior  part  of  the  neck,  occasioned  by  some  humour, 
or  some  violence,  as  stniining in  labour,  lifting  weights,  Ac. 
Several  individuals  who  were  aftlicted'witha  morlification 
of  this  disorder,  were  exhibited  throughout  England  some 
years  since,  under  the  name  of  monstrous  craws. 

BKONCHOTOM'Y,  {hronhbtomif)  s.  [from  bronchos,  wind- 
pipe, and  fcmno,  to  c\it,  Gr.]  the  operation  which  opens  the 
windpipe  by  incision,  necessary  in  many  cases,  especially 
in  a  violent  quinsy,  to  prevont  suffocntion  from  the  great  in- 
fluence or  tumour  of  the  parts. 

BRONTO'LOGY,  ».  [from  h-onte,  thunder,  and  logos,  a 
discourse,  Gr.]  a  discourse  on  thunder. 

BRONZE,  s.\bro-ize,  Fr.la  metal  conipoimded  of  copper, 
tin.  and  zinc,  which  is  employed  for  various  uses,  as  making 
bells,  cannons,  and  statues.  The  proportions  of  the  com- 
ponent metals  being  varied  to  suit  the  purposes  to  which 
the  bronze  is  applied.  Also  a  kind  of  colouring  prepared 
bv  the  colourmen  of  Paris,  in  imitation  of  bronze.  There 
are  two  sortsof  it,  the  red,made  nfcopperdustand  red  ochre, 
and  the  yellow,  which  is  made  of  die  finest  copper  dust 
alone. 

BROOCH,  *.  [broke,  Bel;^.]  a  jewel  ;  an  ornament  of 
jewels.    Figuratively,  an  ornament ;  glory. 

I'o  BROOD,  V.  a.  IJn-fedan,  Sax.]  to  hatch,  or  sit  upon  in 
order  to  hatch ;  to  sit  like  a  hen  hatching  her  eggs  ;  beauti- 
fully applied  in  theftllowing  sentence:  "Where  hroodir,!^ 
darkness  spreads  its  jealous  wings."  Milt.  To  sit  near,  aiid 
watch  with  great  anxiety.  Used  actively,  to  hatch.  Figura- 
tively, to  cherish  or  keep  alive  by  incessant  anxiety. 
■  BROOD,  s.  [brod.  Sax.]  the  young  of  fowls,  fishes,  or 
Mnall  land  animals ;  a  parcel  of  chickens  hatched  by  one 
hen  atone  time.  Figuratively,  offspring,  children;  pro- 
ductions. 

BROODY,  a.  inclining  to  hatch,  or  to  sit  on  eggs  to  hatch 
tnem. 

BROOK,  s.  [broc,  Sax.]  a  small  and  shallow  rniniing  wa- 
ter. SynoN.  Rivulets  and  Oi-oohs  are  certain  species  of 
streamt  which  are  nmnin"  waters,  with  this  diflerence,  that  a 
rivnlet  runs  between  banks,  whereas  a  brook  winds  its  way 
through  the  meadows,  or  by  a  hedge-side.  A  rivukt  is  a 
much  larger  stream  than  a  brook. 

To  BROOK,  f.  a.  [brncan.  Sax.]  to  bear  withoi^t  resent- 
ment or  complaint ;  to  put  up  with.  Applied  to  misfor- 
tunes, or  affronts,  to  endure. 

BROO'KLIME,  *.  a  sort  of  .vater  speedwell,  very  com- 
mon in  ditches,  and  not  much  unlike  water-cress. 

BROOM,  s.  [brom,  Sax.]  in  botany,  the  genista,  Lat. 
gemet,  Fr.  Linnaeus  ranges  it  in  the  third  section  of  his 
17th  class.  There  are  10  species.  Likewise  ^n  utensil 
made  with  the  twigs  of  the  above-mentioned  plant,  and  used 
in  sweeping  bouses  or  streets. 

BROO'MGRASS,  s.  a  genus  of  the  grasses  called  by  Lin- 
nteus  brooms.    The  English  species  are  numerous. 

BROOMING,  or  Breaming,  s.  the  burning  the  filth  a 
ship  has  contracted,  with  straw,  reeds,  broom,  Ac.  when  she 
is  on  the  careen. 

BROO'MRAPE,  s.  an  herb  with  gaping  blossoms  found 
amrtngst  broom. 

BROO'MSTAFF,  s.  the  staff  to  which  the  twists  of  a 
broom  are  bound,  to  make  a  besom ;  the  handle  of  a  broom  ;■ 
named  more  generally  in  London  a  broomstick. 

PROO'MY,  a.  full  of,  or  abounding  in  broom. 


BROTH,  1.  [Inoth,  Sax.]  a  kind  of  soup,  made  by  boiling 
meat  down  in  a  small  iiuantily  of  water. 

BROTHEL,  or  Brothel-house,  s.  [bnrdel,  Fr.  J»r- 
dilla,  Ital.  SO  t"<dled  from  their  having  been  formerly  built 
near,  or  upon  the  banks  of  rivers]  a  house  inhabited  by 
prostitutes,  and  set  apart  for  the  purpose  of  lewdness. 

BROTHER,  s.  [brethren  and  lirothert  in  the  plural,  the 
former  of  which  seems  confined  to  the  Scriptures  ;  brother. 
Sax.]  a  term  of  relation  between  two  male  children  sprung 
from  the  same  father  or  mother,  or  both.  Among  the  an- 
cients, this  term  was  used  with  greater  latitude  than  at  pre- 
sent, and  sigiiified  even  first  cousins;  in  this  sense  it  is  used 
in  Scripture,  when  mention  is  made  of  our  lord's  brethren. 
Figuratively,  a  person  united  by  the  most  ardent  affections 
of  friendship  ;  one  of  the  same  trade  ;  a  person  resembling 
another  in  qualities  or  conduct.  Among  divines,  taken  for 
man  in  general,  alluding  to  our  being  all  descended  from 
oni'  common  parent. 

BROTHERHOOD,*,  the  state  or  condition  of  a  bro- 
ther; the  relati<)nin  which  one  brother  stands  with  respect 
to  another.  Figuratively,  men  living  together  in  the  same 
house,  and  professing  the  same  principles,  applied  to  monks 
or  friars  ;  men  incorporated  together  by  the  same  charter  ; 
men  of  the  same  trade. 

BROTHERLY,  a.  that  suits  or  belongs  to  a  brotlver. 

BROTHERLY,  ad.  after  the  manner  of  a  brother,  l^i- 
guratively,  in  a  very  affectionate  manner. 

BROUGH,  or  Burga  upon  Stanmore,  a  town  of 
Westni«reland,  6  miles  from  Appleby.  Market  on  Thurs- 
day. 

BROW,  (the  ow  is  pron.  like  nm  in  nov,  knw)  s.  [brora. 
Sax.]  the  arched  collection  of  hairs  over  thg  eye  in  human 
creatures.  Figuratively,  the  h)oks,  air,  or  appearance  «f 
the  countenance.  Applied  to  a  hill,  the  verge,  or  extremity 
of  its  surface. 

To  BROAVBEAT,  v.  a.  to  endeavour  to  awe  a  person  by 
stern  and  haughty  looks  or  words. 

BROWN,  (the  ow  is  pron.  as  in  cow)  a.  [Arun,  Sax.]  sun- 
burnt, of  a  colour  which  may  be  made  of  a  mixture  o^'  black 
with  another  colour.  Figuratively,  dark,  gloomy.  Used  as 
a  substantive,  dark,  or  dustv  colour. 

BRO'NVNISH,  o.  somewhat  brown  ;  inclining  to  brown ; 
of  a  faint  brown. 

BRO'WNISTS,  in  church  history,  a  religious  sect,  which 
sprung  up  in  England  towards  the  end  of  the  16th  eenturj'. 
1  heir  leader  was  one  Robert  Brown,  a  native  of  Northamp- 
ton.  They  separated  from  the  established  church,  dislik- 
ing its  discipline  and  form  of  government.  They  were 
equally  averse  to  episcopacy  and  presbyterianisra.  They 
condemned  the  solemn  celebration  of  marriages  in  churches; 
and  maintained  that  matrimony  being  a  political  contract, 
the  confirmation  of  it  ought  to  proceed  from  the  civil  ma- 
gistrate. They  rejected  all  forms  of  prayers,  and  affirmed 
that  the  Lord's  Prayer  ought  not  to  be  recited  as  a  prayer, 
it  being  only  given  as  a  mo<lel  by  which  we  are  to  form  our 
prayers.  They  were  persecuted  with  great  severity  by 
•pieen  Elizabeth,  who  put  several  of  them  to  death.  The 
greater  part  of  their  sentiments  were  adopted  by  the  Inde- 
pendents, who  do  not  however  hold  them  with  equal  se- 
verity. 

BROWNNESS,  s.  that  idea  or  sensation  which  is  excited 
in  the  mind  on  seeing  a  brown  colour. 

imO'WNSTUDY,*.  gloomy  meditations. 

To  BROWSE,  {h-oHzt)  V.  a.  [brouter,  Fr.J  to  feed  on  hcrbi, 
leaves,  or  grass.  To  crop  or  eat,  applied  to  cattle.  Ncu- 
terly,  to  feed  <>r  eat,  used  with  on  or  upon. 

BROWSE,  (bronze)  s.  pasture ;  properly  leaves  or  shrubs 
fit  for  goats  and  other  aiiimals  to  eat. 

BROW-SICK,  a.  dejected  ;  hanging  the  head. 

BRUGES,  a  large  city  of  the  ci-devant  Austrian  Flan- 
ders, formely  the  English  staple  for  wool,  and  the  centre  of 
communication  between  the  Lombard.s  and  tiie  Ilanseatic 
merchants.  Its  trade  hcnvcer,  having  for  many  years  de- 
clined, the    populatioi   of  Bruges  is  bv  no  ineaiw  equal 
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to    its    extent.      It  is   eight   miles  North  East    of  O^ 
tcrre!. 

To  BRUISE,  (Jn/^e)  ''•  «•  [In-isei;  Fr.]  to  crush  or  hurt 
by  auy  thing  bluut,  which  does  not  cut  the  skin,  or  let  the 
blood  out ;  to  crush  by  any  weifjht ;  to  beat  in  a  mortar,  so 
as  only  to  crush  or  destroy  the  iorm  of  a  thing,  without  re- 
ducing it  to  powder. 

BRUISE,  (firuze)  s,  a  hurt  whereby  the  skin  is  not 
broke. 

BRU  ISEWORT,  s.  an  herb,  the  same  with  comfrey. 

BRUIT, (6j-i»0 *;  [incit,  Fr.]  a  report,  rumour,  or  noise; 
(omethinK  which  is  the  common  topic  of  CMiversation. 

To  BRUIT,  (bt-ut)  V.  a.  to  spread  abroad ;  to  dirulge  ;  to 
rumour.    Both  the  verb  and  the  noun  are  seldom  used. 

BRU'MA,  or  Brahma,  s.  the  idol  of  the  Brachmans,who, 
they  say,  produced  as  majijy  worlds  as  he  has  considerable 
parts ;  the  first  world,  wbi'clj  is  above  th«  heavens,  being 
formed  of  his  brain  ;  tlie  second  of  his  eyes ;  the  third  of 
)Ws  mouth.  Sec. 

BRU'MAL,  a.  [brumalis,  Lat.l  belonging  to  the  winter. 

BRUNETTE,,?,  [the  plural  ir«7je«e»,  according  to  Ad- 
dison; Fr.]  a  person  of  a  brown  complexion;  generally  ap- 
plied to  the  female  sex. 

BRU'NION,  s.  [brvgnon,  Fr.]  a  «ort  of  fruit  between  a 
plum  and  a  peach. 

BRU'NSBUTTLE,  a  city  of  Holstein  in  Lower  Saxony, 
.•seated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  13  miles  NW.  of  Ghicli- 
stadt. 

BUU'NSWICK,  the  duchy  of,  a  country  of  Germany, 
fertile  both  in  corn  and  pastures,  and  divided  into  three 
principalities,  Wolfen  buttle,  Grubenhagen,  and  Ceknberg, 
which  also  comprehended  the  duchy  of  Gottingtn.  Tlie 
principality  of  Wolfen  buttle  had  its  own  dukes ;  but  the 
other  two  belonged  to  the  elector  of  Hanover.  The  terri- 
tories of  the  house  of  Brunswick  were  more  exteasive;  the 
principal  of  which  were  the  duchies  of  Bruoswick  and  Lu- 
nenberg,  with  the  county  of  Damiel)erg,  uimexed  there- 
to. 

BRU'NSWICK,  a  populous  citj',  capital  of  the  duchy  of 
Brunswick,  and  the  residence  of  the  prince  of  Brunswick 
Wolfenbuttle,  seated  on  the  river  Ocher,  7  miles  N.  of 
Wolfenbuttle,  and  47  W.  NW.  of  Magdeburg. 

BRU'NSWICK,  a  city  of  New  Jersey,  in  N.  America,  on 
the  SW.  bank  of  the  Raritan  river,  12  wiles  above  Perth 
Amboy.  The  inhabitants  have  a  considerable  inland  trade, 
and  many  small  vessels.  Here  is  also  a  flourisJiing  college, 
called  Queen's  College.     Lat.  40.  20.  N.  Ion.  74.  10.  W. 

BRU'NSWICK  NEW,  the  NW.  division  of  Acadia  in 
North  America.  It  is  separated  from  Nova  Scotia  by  the 
river  St.  Croix  on_  the  E.  having  Canada  on  the  W.  and  N. 
and  the  Straits  of  New  York  and  New  England  on  the  S. 
Its  capital  is  Frederick's  Town.  Since  Uie  conclusion  of 
the  American  war,  the  emigration  of  loyalists  to  this  pro- 
vince from  the  United  States  has  been  considerable.  Large 
tracts  of  land  have  been  cultivated.and  several  new  towns  laid 
out,  among  which  are  Shelburne,  Parr  Town,  Digby,  and 
New  Edinburgh.  The  province  is  now  rapidly  advancing 
in  population  and  fertility. 

BRUNT,  s.  [Itnoist,  Belg.]  the  onset,  attack,  or  shock  of 
au  enemy  ;  the  force,  violence,  and  stroke  of  a  cannon. 
Generally  used  with  the  verb  bear.  To  bear  tite  brunt,  is  to 
sust«in  the  attack  of  an  enemy.  Figuratively,,  any  dilti- 
tultv,  or  (TOSS  and  unexpected  accident. 

BRU'SH,  «.  [brosse,  Fr.]  an  instrument  made  of  bristles  or 
hair  fastened  to  wood,  used  for  sweeping  rooms,  cleaning 
clothes,  or  painting.  Figuratively,  a  slight  attack  or  skir- 
mish in  war. 

To  BRUSH,  ".  a.  to  clear  a  thing  of  dust  by  means  of  a 
brush  ;  to  touch  in  one's  pnssage.  Used  with  up,  to  paint, 
to  make  a  thing  look  well  by  a  brush.  Ustd  neuterly,  to 
pass  quick  and  close  to  a  person,  joined  with  the  particle 
iy.  "  Brmh'd  regartiless  hj."  Dni4.  To  skim  \ipon  the 
surface  ;  to  pass  along  so  as  just  to  touch  the  surface  iu  the 
pwage,  used  with  over, 
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BRL'SHEIl,  (.  a  person  who  makes  use  ef  a  brush  ;  oue 
who  cleans  with  u  brusn. 

BRU'SHW  OOD,  *.  rouj'h,  woody  thickets. 

BRU'SIiy,  a.  rough  orsliaggv  like  a  brusn. 

BRU'SSEllS,  a  large  city  in  Flanders,  capital  of  the  late 
Austrian  Brabant,  about  7  milts  in  circumference.  ITie 
streets  are  spacious,  and  the  houses  pretty  high.  In  Brussels 
are  7  squares  or  market-places.  The  great  market-place  is 
elegant  and  beautiful.  The  public  buildings  are  sumptuous, 
and  here  are  numerous  fountains.  Brussels  is  celebrated  for 
its  lace,  camlets,  and  tapestry.  It  is  seated  on  the  river 
Senne,  2-2  miles  S.  ofAutwerpy26  S.  E.  of  Ghent,  and  148 
N.  by  E.  of  Paris.    Lat.  50.  51.  N.  Ion.  4.  28.  E. 

To  BRU'STLE,  v.  a,  {brasthan.  Sax.]  to  crackle  ;  to  make 
a  noise  like  the  rustling  of  armour,  or  that  of  rich  silks. 
Figuratively,  to  swagger,  hector,  or  approach  a  person  ni  % 
threatening  manner. 

BRU'TiVL,  «.  \hrutal,  Fr.]  that  belongs  to  a  beast,  opposed 
to  rational.  Figuratively,  inhuman,  cruel,  sa\ age  ;  without, 
or  contrary  to,  reason  and  the  principles  of  humanity. 

BRUTA'LITY,  s.  [brutaUti,  Fr.]  a  disposition  or  beha- 
viour contrary  to  the  laws  of  reason  and  <iictates  of  polite- 
ness and  humanity  ;  churlislniess,  savagencss. 

ToBRUTALllZE,  ».  n.  [hiUaliser,  tr.l  to  grow  morose, 
•avage,  inhuman,  and  like  a  brute.  Actively,  to  make 
brutal. 

BRUTALLY, arf.  inhumanly;  churlishly. 

BRUTE,  rt.  [i»i(<i«,  Lat.]  senseless;  savage;  inhuman;: 
void  of  all  the  tender  and  social  affections ;  not  having  the 
useof  leason;  rough;  uncivilized. 

BKUTE,  *.  an  animal  without  the  principle  of  reason  ; 
a  beast.  Figuratively,  applied  to  men  as  a  term  of  the  most 
mortifjing  reproach,  and  implying  «  person  void  of  huma- 
nity, and  an  enemy  to  reason. 

BRUTISH,  u.  resembling  a  beast,  either  iu  form  or  qua- 
lities. Figuratively,  rude ;  inhuman ;  senseless  ;  stupidly 
ignorant;  regardless  of  reason,  or  contrary  to  its  dictates* 

BRUT'ON,  a  town  of  Somersetshire,  with  a  market  on       «g 
Saturday.    It  is  seated  on  the  river  Brew,  and  is  a  well:      ^ 
built  and  well  inhabited  town,  with  a  handsome  church,  a 
free-school,  and  a  stately  alms-house,  and  has  a  manufacture 
of  serges  and  stockings.  It  is  situated  12  miles  SE.  of  Weils, 
and  109  W.  of  London. 

BRYONY,  s.  [hyonia,  Lat.]  The  white  brjony  is  a 
plant  with  hand-shaped  leaves,  rough  with  callous  points  ou 
both  surfaces,  found  in  hedges.  The  black  brjouy  has 
heart-shaped  undivided  leaves,  and  is  the  same  with  ladyse»l. . 

BUB,  s.  a  cant  word  for  strong  malt  liquor. 

BU'BBLE, «.  [Joii«/,  Belg.]  a  small  bladder  of  water;  a, 
little  round  drop  of  any  fluid  filled  and  exoended  with  air, 
and  destroyed  by  the  least  touch.    Figurafively,  something 
easily  destroyed  ;  a  cheat,  or  the  person  cheated. 

To  BUBBLE,  r.  n.  to  rise  in  bubbles  ;  to  make  a  gentle    ' 
noise  as  it  runs,  applied  to  water  issuing  from  some  narrow 

Elace,  or  its  fountain  head.    Actively,  to  cheat,  or  defraud 
y  projects  of  imaginary  advantages. 

"BU'BBLER,  J.  one  who  cheats  by  projects,  promismg 
great  advantages  for  the  loan  of  money. 

BUBO,  s.  [from  bonbon,  the  groin,  Gr.]  a  tumour  or  swcl- 
liug,  attended  with  an  inflammation  in  the  groin,  Ac.  A: 
malignant  bubo  is  owing  to  some  contagious  disease,  or 
venereal  taint.  A  miUbubo  takes  its  rise  from  the  stagna- 
tion of  ylutinous  and  itjspissated  blood. 

Bl'RONOCE'LE,  commonly  called  A  rupture,  v.  [from 
boubov,  llie  groin,  and  kcte,  a  swelling,  Gr.]  in  surgery,  a 
tumor  in  the  groin,  formed  by  the  prolapsus,  or  falling  dov  n- 
of  the  intestines,  omen'um,  "or  both,  thicugii  the  processes 
of  the  pcriton'irum,  and  rini;srf  the  al)d<;minal  muscles. 

BUCCANL'ERS,  or  liUCCANI'ERS,  *.  a  cant  word  for 
the  privateers  and  pirates  in  Ameriv*a.  Tlie  term  ivas  de- 
rived from  the  manner  in  which  these  fiec-bootprs,  who 
were  inanv  of  ttieui  savaaes,  weie  atcustcmcd  X-i  prepare 
their  niea',  by  hanging  it  >a  the  smoke,  which  they  called^  -^ 
buccaning  iu.  ,     .- 
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UUCEROf',  *.  in  natural  histon*,  a  species  of  rarpii  found 
ill  file  East  Indies,  China,  ami  Tarliiiy,  distinguished  i)y  its 
hTp;t  head,  and  a  very  considerable  sivelliiiij  toward*  tlic 
Lose  of  its  heak. 

lUJ'CH  AN,  T  district  of  Al>erdeenshire,  in  Scotland. 

Rl'CK,  *.  [Atit/i,  Brit.]  the  male  of  the  fallow  deer,  rabbits, 
hiU'eS,  !,'oats,  itc.  Among  deer  it  is  as  corpulent,  and  has 
liorns  like  a  hart,  diflerent  only  in  size,  and  growing  out  of 
Ihc  head  lilie  fingers  in  the  hand.  Likewise  a  cant  name 
cf  a  ("hib  oi-  society,  so  called  from  their  use  of  tliese  hunting 
terms,  railing  their  president  the  grmidhuck,  he 

BUCK,  s.\briu.fhe,  Teut.]  ley  made  of  ashes  for  washing 
linen.    Figuratively,  linen. 

To  BUCK,  V.  a.  -when  from  hwh,  signifying  a  deer,  it  de- 
notes to  coijulate  ;  and  when  from  huch,  signifying  ley,  it 
iinplies  to  wash  clothes  in  ley. 

BUCKREAN,  s.  the  fringed  water-lily.  Also  a  sort  of 
trefoil,  frequent  in  ponds  aild  pits. 

BU'CKENH  AM,  a  town  of  Norfolk,  with  a  market  on  Sa- 
turday.—12  miles  K.  of  Tlietford,  96  N.  E.  of  London. 

BL'  CKET,  *.  \haquet,  Fr.]  a  wooden  vessel  resembling 
one  half  of  a  barrel  or  pipe,  (itted  with  a  handle  formed  like 
a  sf  mi-circle;  and  used  to  draw  water  out  of  a  well ;  likewise 
a  leathern  vessel  of  the  same  form,  used  in  fires  to  serve  the 
eiigiues  with  water.  See  Pail. 

BU  CKINGHAM,  the  chief  town  of  Buckinghamshire, 
>viTIi  a  market  on  Saturday.  It  is  situated  on  a  low  ground, 
on  the  river  Ouse,  by  which  it  is  almost  surrounded,  and  over 
it  are  three  handsome  stone  bridges.  There  was  formerly  a 
strong  castle  in  the  middle  of  the  town.  There  is  a  county 
jail,  built  not  many  years  since.  It  is  a  corporation,  sencfs 
two  members  to  parliament,  and  had  the  title  of  a  duchy. 
It  is  25  miles  N.  E.  of  Oxford,  and  57  N.  \V.  of  London. 

BU-CKING  HAMSIHREa  county  of  England,  bounded  on 
tbe  N.  by  Northamptonsliire,  on  the  E.  by  Bedfordshire, 
Hertf(;rds(hire,  and  Middlesex,  on  the  W.  by  Oxfordshire, 
and  on  the  S.  by  Berkshire,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
the  river  Thames.  It  is  about  39  miles  in  length,  and  \%  in 
breadth,  it  contains  8  hundreds,  185  parishes,  15  market- 
towns,  of  whom  six  send  members  to  parliament,  and  above 
111,400  inhabitants.  The  air  is  healthy,  and  the  soil  is  rich, 
being  mostly  civalk  or  marl.  The  most  general  manufacture 
is  bone-lace  and  paper.  The  principal  rivers  besides  tbe 
Thaaies,  are  the  Ouse  and  Coin ;  tbe  chief  town  is  Buck- 
ingham. 

BUCKLE,  s^\hu-cel,  Brit.]  an  instrument  made  of  a  link  of 
metal  with  a  tongue  and  catch,  used  to  fasten  the  straps  of 
shoes,  the  harness  of  horses,  Ac.  A  curled  lock  of  hair  ; 
or  hair  in  a  state  to  make  it  curl. 

To  BU'KCLE,  t'.  a.  to  fasten  with  a  buckle.  Figuratively, 
to  marry,  or  join.  To  confine,  used  with  the  particle  in. 
To  apply  to,  used  with  to.  To  comb  a  wig  in  curls ;  to  pre- 
pare hair  for  taking  a  curl. 

To  BUCKLE,  tr.  n.  [i»c/iCT»,  Teut.]  to  bend  or  bow  under 
a  weight,  used  with  imde.r.  Figuratively,  to  bend  oHe's  in- 
clinations, to  apply,  or  attend  to. 

BH'CKLER,  *.  [from  bucnlariitm,  the  middle  point  of  a 
sliield,  barharmis,  Lat.]  a  shield  still  used  by  the  Spaniards 
in  their  night-walks. 

BUCK.^IAST,  s.  thefruit  or  mast  of  the  beach-tree. 

BU'CKllAM,  s.  \hmigran,  Fr.]  a  thick  sort  of  linen  or 
hempen  cloth,  stinened  with  gum,  chiefly  used  in  the 
linings  of  clothes,  to  sustain  and  make  them  keep  their  form. 

BUCKTHORN,  s.  a  tree  that  bears  a  purging  berrv. 

BUCKWHEAT,  a  plant,  otherwise  called  Frenchwheat. 

BUCO'LIC,  i.  [from  bouhoUkot,  belonging  to  oxen,  (ir.] 
pastoral  poetry. 

BUD,  *.  [boutati,  Fr.]  in  botany,  the  small  swellings  or 
luominences  on  the  bark  of  a  treei  which  turn  to  shoots,  Ac. 
A  mong'gardeners,  it  denotes  the  first  tops  of  sailad  plants  ; 
ami  in  husbandry,  a  weaned  calf  of  the  first  year,  being  so 
named  from  the  budding  of  its  horns.  ^  Figuratively,  the 
beginning,  first  apptaraiicc.  lender  and  iinniature  state  ef  a 
thini;. 


To  BUD,  v.  »i.  to  sv^ell  witli  gems  or  little  prominence*. 
Applied  to  vegetables,  to  put  forth  shoots.  Figuratively,  to 
be  in  the  bloom  of  youth.  Actively,  in  gardening,  to  inocu- 
late by  inserting  a  bud  into  a  tree. 

BU'DA,  oroi  FEN,  the  capital  of  Lower"  Hungarj",  situ- 
ated on  the  side  of  a  hill,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Danube, 
opposite  Pest ;  formerly  the  residence  of  tbe  kings  of  Hun- 
gary. The  public  buildings  are  elegant,  its  warm  baths 
very  magnificent,  and  in  the  adjacent  country  sire  vineyardj, 
producing  a  red  wine  in  great  estimation.  If  is  125  miles  E. 
S.  E.  of  Vienna,  and  560  N.  W.  of  Constantinople.  Lat.  47. 
2a.  N.  Ion.  18.  22.  E. 

BU'DDA,  one  of  the  Ccylonese  gods,  whom  they  sujipose 
to  have  arrived  at'supremacv,  after  successive  transmij^ra.. 
tion,  from  the  lowest  state  of  an  iiisect,  throiirjh  the  various 
species  of  living  animals.  There  have  been  three  deities  of 
this  name,  each  of  which  is  supposed  to  reign  as  long  as  a 
bird  is  employed  in  removing  a  liill  of  sand  half  a  mile  liigb 
and  six  miles  round,  bv  a  single  grain  in  a  thousand  years. 

BU'DDESDALE,  a  town  of  Sufiolk,  with  a  mailif  t  on 
Thursday.  It  is  seated  in  a  valley,  and  has  a  .small  chapel, 
and  an  endowed  grammar-school.  It  is  15  miles  N.  F..  of 
Bury,  and  87  N.  Iv  of  London.   ^ 

BIJ'DDLE,  s.  a  place  where  miners  wash  their  oc  to  fit 
it  for  the  furnace. 

To  BUDGE,  V.  n.  bm/rci;  Fr.]  to  stir;  to  move, 

BUDGE,  *.  the  fur  of  lambs. 

BUDGE,  a.  stiff;  surlv  ;  formal. 

BUDGET,  s.  [bovgctte,  Fr.]  a  small  bag;  that  which  is 
contained  in  a  budget ;  a  store  or  stock. 

BU'DLEY,  a  town  of  Devonshire,  situated  on  the  nver 
Otter,  near  its  mouth.    Market  on  Monday. 

BUE'NO.S  AYRES,  Cso  called  on  account  of  the  sabd>rity 
of  the  air)  is  one  of  the  most  considerable  sea-ports  of  South 
America,  and  capital  of  tlie  province  of  Paraguay,  or  1^ 
Plata,  and  the  seat  of  a  viceroy.  Its  situation  is  on  the  south 
side  of  the  river  La  Plata,  50  leagues  within  its  mouth, 
(where  the  river  is  seven  leagues  broad)  in  a  country  truly 
paradisaical,  being  overspread  with  a  beautiful  verdure  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  It  contains  upwards' of  70,000  in- 
liabitants  ;  and  provisions  are  in  the  greatest  abundance. 
The  streets  are  straight  and  broad,  and  the  buildings  tolera- 
bly regular.  The  productions  of  the  country  are,  indigo, 
tobacco,  vincenta  wool,  cotton,  tiger  skins,  seal  skins,  cop- 
peras, figs,  dried  tongues,  dried  beef,  hams,  saffron,  coclii- 
neal,  cocoa,  hemp,  hair,  wheat,  gums,  drugs,  gold,  silver, 
and  precious  stones,  besides  tallow  and  hides,  which  may 
be  considered  the  great  staple,  1,500,000  of  the  latter  being 
annually  exported. — On  June  28tli,  ISOC,  this  town  j>nd  its 
dependencies  surrendered  to  an  English  squadron  under  Sir 
Home  Popham,  seconded  by  about  1500  land  forces  coiii- 
maiided  by  major-general  Berrsford  ;  and  treasure  to  the 
amount  of  more  than  a  million  of  dollars  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  victors,  and  was  conveyed  to  England.  But  scarcely 
did  the  mercantile  speculatfons  wbich  this  conquest  had 
invited  begin  to  abate,  when  the  raortifyin";  intelligence  was 
rec«:ived,  tnat  the  Spaniards  had,  w  ilh  a  lar  superior  force, 
relake.q  the  place  on  the  12tli  of  August  following  ;  by 
which  the  British  army  became  prisoners  of  war,  and  cap- 
tured properly  (not  removed)  to  the  amount  of  more  than 
three  millions  of  dollar's,  fell  again  into  their  hands.  Vn 
Julv  5th,  1807,  this  place  was  again  attacked  by  the  British, 
under  general  Whitelock  ;  but  the  consequences  were  dis- 
astrous: the  troops  being  imprudently  marched  directly 
into  the  town,  were  fired  upon  on  all  sides  ;  and  after  suf- 
fi^riiig  severely  in  this  situation,  the  total  evacuation  of  S. 
America  was  agreed  to  on  the  dav  following. — Lat.  34.  ^6, 
S.  Ion.  68.  2fi.  W. 

BUFF,  s.  [from  huffalo,  Fr.la  sort  of  leather  prepared  from 
the  skin  of  tlie  buflulo  ;  used 
militarv  accoutrements. 


for  waist  belts,  pouches,  and 


BUFFALO,  s.  [Ital.]  an  animal  of  the  ox  kind,  but  wild, 
with  large,  crooked,  and  resiipinated  hofns;  equal  in  size 
to  our  largest  oxen,  with  an  aspect  fierce  and  terril-.le,  the 
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*y*^  bis  and  prominent,  the  ears  loiiRand  patulous,  the  neck 
thick  and  short,  the  flesh  han<jiiit;  loose  under  the  tluoat. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  East,  but  brou'glit  iiUo  Italy,  and  other 
parts  of  Europe,  \vhere  it  is  used  as  a  beast  of  burden  and 
draushf. 

BU'FFET,  s.  [bii^eto,  Ital.]  a  blow  on  one  side  of  the 
head  given  with  the  fist.  Figuratively,  indignity,  persecu- 
tion, or  hardship. 

JBU'FFET,  s.  [buffet,  Fr.]  a  kind  of  cupboard  or  closet 
formed  with  an  arch  at  the  top,  and  furnished  with  shelves, 
used  to  place  china  and  plate  in  for  show  and  oniament. 

To  BU'FFET,  »■.  a.  [bnfiker,  Fr.]  to  strike  on  the  head 
■with  the  hand  ;  to  box.  Figuratively,  to  strike  any  thing 
forcibly  with  the  hand.  Used  ueuterly,  with  tlie  particle 
for,  to  box,  or  tight  with  the  fists. 

BUTFETER,  s.  one  who  fights  with  his  fists  ;  a  boxer. 

BUFFLEHEADED,  a.  that  has  a  head  like  a  buffalo. 
Figuratively,  dull,  stupid. 

BUFFOO'N,  s.  [buffon,  Fr.]  one  who  endeavours  to  ex- 
cite laughter  by  low  jests  aud  antic  postures  ;  a  merry- 
andrew,  a  jack-pudding. 

BUFFO  ONER  Y,  s.  the  using  low  jests,  ridiculous  pranks, 
or  scurrilous  mirth,  to  extort  a  laugh  from  the  company. 

BUFONlT^t;,  s.  in  natural  history,  a  kind  of  extraneous 
fossils,  called  lycodontes,  or  wolt''s  teeth. 

BUG,  *.  \biig,  Brit]  an  insect  of  a  roundish  flat  form,  a 
darkish  red  colour,  which  breeds  in  household  stuff"  and 
blisters  where  it  bites,  is  produred  from  a  nit,  and  stinks 
when  killed.  Likewise  a  flying  insect  formed  like  a  beetle, 
named  a  Mm/  bus:,  or  Mat/  fli/. 

BUG,  or  BUGBE.\R,«;["from  hug,  Brit,]  an  object  which 
raises  terror ;  a  walking  spectre  ;  a  ghost ;  generally  applied 
to  the  imaginary  terror  used  to  frighten  children. 

BU'GGINESS,  *.  the  state  of  being  infected  with  bugs. 

BU'GGY,  a.  abounding  with  bugs. 

BUGLE,  or  BUGLE-HORN,  s.  a  small  bending  horn ;  a 
hunting  horn. 

IUJ'GLK,  s.  a  shining  bead,  of  a  cylindrical  form,  and 
m:u.le  of  Kiass.     Also  a  plant.  " 

To  BUILD,  (biltl)  V.  a.  [the  preter.  1  built,  or  have  built ; 
hilden,  Belg.  |  to  make  or  raise  houses,  &c.  Figuratively, 
fo  raise  on  any  tiling  as  a  support  or  foundation. 

BUri.DER,  *.  one  who  constructs  or  raises  houses,  Ac. 

BUILDING,  «.  a  fabric  or  place  erected  for  shelter  from 
tlie  weather,  for  dwelling,-  or  for  the  purposes  of  religion, 
security,  or  magnificence.  Building  is  used,  in  its  primary 
sense,  for  the  art  and  act  of  raising  edifices. 

BUILTH,  a  town  of  Brecknockshire,  pleasantly  situated 
on  the  river  Wye,  o^  er  which  it  has  a  bridge,  into  Radnor- 
shire. It  consists  of  about  100  houses,  and  its  inhabitants 
have  a  trade  in  stockings  and  flannels.  It  is  16  miles  N.  of 
Brecknock,  and  171  V.'.  N.  W.  of  London.  Markets  on 
Monday  and  Saturday. 

BU'LAM,  a  fertile  island  of  Africa,  about  8  leagues  long, 
itnd  :)  broad,  at  the  mouth  of  tiic  Rio  Grande.  An  attempt 
has  l)cen  lately  made  to  colonize  it  by  free  negroes,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Bulam  Association  in  England  ;  as  also 
to  establish  a  friendly  intercoinse  with  the  nal  ives,  and  a  trade 
unpolluted  by  slavery  ;  but  the  settlement  was  destroyed  by 
Africans  from  the  continent. 

BUL^J,  y.  jhulbus,  Lat.]  in  botany,  a  thick  root,  nearly 
round;  of  wnich  there  are  two  species.  1.  The  tunicated, 
or  coated.    2.  The  squamous,  or  scaly. 

BULBA'CEOUS,  a.  [bulbaceus,  Lat.]  the  same  as  bulbous, 
but  not  so  proper. 

BU'LBOlIS,  a.  [biJbosus,  I>at.]  that  resembles  or  contains 
a  !>ulh ;  that  has  a  round  root. 

BU'LFINGH,  s.  a  song-bird  :  so  called  from  its  red  co- 
lour ;  noted  for  imitating  wind  music,  particularly  the 
flageolet. 

BULC  ATIIA,  a  province  of  Turkey  iu  Europe,  bounded 

on  the  N.  by  Wallachia,  on  the  E.  by  the  Black  Sea,  on 

tiic  S.  bv  Romania  and  Macedonia,   and  on   the  W.  by 

Scrvia.    *rhe  principal  towns  are  Viddiu,  Sophia,  NicopolL 
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and  Silistria ;    tb«  last  of  which  is  partly  inhabited  by 
Tartars. 

To  BULGE,  t'. «.  [originaHy  written  bilge,  which  signified 
the  lower  part  of  a  ship]  to  spring  a  leak  by  striking  the 
bottom  on  some  rock  or  place  which  makes  a  hole,  or  forces 
off  some  o^'the  timber,  applied  to  a  ship  ;  to  founder.  To 
stick  or  jut  out,  used  with  the  particle  from. 

BU'LIMY,  I.  [from  bous,  an  ox,  and  limos,  hunger,  Gr.]  in 
medicine,  an  enormous  appetite,  attended  with  faintiugs, 
and  coldness  at  the  extreme  parts. 

BULK,  s.  [buleke,  Belg.]  size,  dimensions.  Used  with  the 
word  »)fo/j/e,  &c.  the  greatest  part,  and  sometimes  the  vul- 
gar. The  human  frame.  Applied  to  a  ship,  the  whole  space 
ni  the  bow  for  the  stowage  of  goods  ;  likewise  the  cargo. 
To  break  bulk,  is  to  open  or  unload  any  part  of  the  cargo. 

BULK,  i.  [bielelce,  Dan.]  in  building,  a  part  of  a  building 
projecting  from  the  wiiidow,  like  a  table,  and  used  either 
for  placing  commodities  on,  by  way  of  show;  or  for  porters 
to  pitch  their  burdens. 

BULKINESS,  t.  the  largeness  of  a  thing;  the  greatness 
of  size  or  dimensions. 

BULKY,  a.  of  great  size  or  stature. 

BULL,  s.  [bulle,  Belg.]  the  male  of  black  cattle,  kept  ge- 
nerally for  propagating  the  species  ;  any  thing  made  in  tlie 
form  of  a  bull.  In  astronomy,  one  of  the  twelve  signs  of 
Ihe  zodiac,  into  which  the  snn  enters  in  April.  A  blunder 
or  contradiction.  In  ecclesiastic  history,  an  instrument 
made  out  the  Roman  or  pope's  chancery,  sealed  with  lead, 
and  of  the  same  nature  with  the  edicts  of  secular  princes. 
The  seal  presents  on  one  side  the  heads  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul,  and  on  the  other,  the  name  of  the  pope,  and  the  year 
of  his  pontificate. 

BULL,  in  composition,  sometimes  denotes  largeness,  as 
lull-head,  and  in  such  cases  it  is  not  to  be  looked  on  as  de- 
rived from  the  English  noun,  but  from  the  Greek  particle. 

BU'LLACE,  s.  a  wild  sour  plum. 

BULL-BAITING,  s.  [from  i«/and  bata,i.  Sax.]  the  worry, 
ing  or  teazing  a  bull,  by  setting  dogs  on  him. 

fiU'LI^DOG,  $.  a  species  of  dogs  of  a  strong  make,  rouno 
head,  noted  for  never  quitting  its  hold  whenever  it  has  fas- 
tened, and  used  in  baiting  bulls,  v\  hich  they  generally  seize 
by  the  nose,  and  pin  to  the  ground. 

'BU'LLET,  s.  [boulet,  Fr.]  an  iron  or  leaden  ball  ©r  shot 
used  to  load  guns  with.  According  to  Mr.  Dcrham,  a  bullet 
shot  out  of  a  great  gun  flies  a  mile  in  a  little  above  seventeen 
halt  seconds,  and  reckoning  the  sun's  distance  86,051,308 
I^iiglish  miles,  would  be  thirty-two  years  and  a  half  in  its 
passage  to  it,  in  its  full  force.  Ited-hot  bullets  are  heated  in 
a  forge,  and  used  to  set  a  place  on  fire,  containing  combus- 
tibles. Hollow  bullets  are  made  cylindrical,  with  an  opening 
and  fusee  at  one  end,  which  giving  fire  to  the  inside,  when 
in  the  ground  it  bursts,  and  has  the  same  eflVct  as  a  mine. 
(7«jin  bullets  are  two  bullets  Joined  by  a  chain  three  or  four 
feet  long.  Branelt  bullets,  two  balls  j.oincd  by  a  bar  of  iron 
five  or  six  inches  apart ;  and  tu-o-headed  bulhts,  named  like- 
wise angles,  are  the  two  halves  of  a  bullet  joined  by  a  bar  or 
chain ;  they  are  chiefly  used  in  sea-fights,  to  cut  the  rigging, 
masts,  &v. 

BU'LL-HEAD,  s.  figuratively,  a  stupid  person.  In  natu- 
ral history,  a  fish,  called  likewise  the  miller's  thumb :  its 
head  is  broad  and  flat,  disproportionate  toils  body. 

BULLION,  s.  [billou,  Fr.]  gold  and  silver  in  the  mass,  nei- 
ther wrought  nor  coined  ;  so  named  either  when  they  are 
first  melted  from  the  ore,  or  after  they  are  refined  and  cast 
into  inifots,  or  bars. 

BULLOCK,  s.  the  same  with  the  ox,  or  gelded  bull. 

BU'LLY,  s.  a  person  who  makes  use  of  threatening 
expressions,  and  insolent  behaviour,  wifSi  great  .^how  c>f 
courage,  but  possessed  of  great  cowardice.  In  low  lan- 
guage, used  for  one  who  attends  a  strumpet,  ami  espouse' 
her  quarrels. 

To  BU'LLY,  V.  a.  to  belave  with  noisy  insolence  and  pei- 
sonaled  courage,  in  order  to  frighten  a  perscm  into  any  mea- 
sure or  ci.«npliance. 
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Biri-RUSH,  s.  a  large  nish,  growing  in  the  sea,  rivers, 
and  ill  moist  places. 

tll)'I>\VARK,  s.  [to^l•^•^oA■e,  Rel;;.]  a  fortification  or  bas- 
tion.    Figurdtively,  a  security  or  protection. 

BU-M,  s.  [bnmme,  licls-]  tliat  part  of  the  posteriors  on 
Avhit'h  a  persou  sits.  Used  in  composition,  to  convey  the 
idea  of  reproach,  or  st>melhing  low  and  despicable,  as  in 
tile  following  word-,  ii(»i-Aai/ijf. 

JJI'MBA'J.Lll'F,  s.  a  person  employed  to  execute  a  writ, 
or  arrest  a  person;  a  bailift'of  the  meanest  sort. 

BUMP,  s.  a  swelling  occasioned  by  a  blow. 

To  BUMP,  v.a.  to  kick  a  person,"  or  strike  him  with  the 
kuee  in  the  breedi.  To  make  a  loud  noise,  applied  to  that 
made  by  the  bittern. 

BU'^iPER,  .1.  [perhaps  a  corruption  from  bon  pere,  it  be- 
ing customary  in  Italy  to  drink  the  pope's  health  in  full 
glasses]  a  cup  or  glass"  filled  upfothe  brim,  or  as  full  as  it 
cau  hold. 

15U'MPKIN,  s.Uioomken,  Belg.1  a  person  who  has  not  had 
the  beuefitof  a  polite  education,  out  is  gross  in  his  concep- 
tions, rude  or  unpolished  in  his  behaviour,  and  void  of  ex- 
perience with  respect  to  the  w'orld  ;  a  rustic,  or  cloyvn. 

PUNCH,  s.  ^biineher,  Dan.]  any  prominence,  hard  knob, 
or  swelling,  risuiif  above  tiie  surface  of  a  thing.  Many  things 
of  the  same  kind  growing  together.  A  cluster,  applied  to 
vegetables.  Several  things  collected,  or  tied  together  at 
one  oi  their  extremities. 

To  BUNCH,  f.  Ji.  to  grow  in  knobs  or  protuberances. 
To  swell,  used  with  uu/. 

BUNCHBA'CKED,  a.  having  bunches  on  tJie  back ; 
hump-backed;  crooked,  owing  to  the  dislocation  of- the 
back  or  shouhler  bones. 

BU'NCHINESS,  s.  the  qua^ity  of  being  uneven  witli  re- 
spect to  surface  ;  growing  in  k-nobs  or  clusters,  opposed  to 
smoothness. 

BU'NDLE,  s.  [bi/ndle,  Sax.]  a  parcel  of  goods,  or  collec- 
tion ofthings  wrapped  or  tied  together,  including  the  secon- 
dary idea  of  being  easily  portable. 

To  BU'NDLE,  V.  a.  to  tie  or  wrap  several  things  together. 
Figuratively,  to  be  included  or  collected  togetlier;  to  be 
conipreheniied  or  connected. 

BUNG,  s.  [bine^,  Brit.]  a  stopple  of  wood,  cork,  &c.  for 
the  bung-hole  of  a  cask. 

To  BUNG,  v.a.  to  stop  a  barrel  close  at  its  largest  vent 
or  hole. 

BU'NGAY,  a  town  in  Suffolk,  with  a  market  on  Thurs- 
Jay.  It  isseatedonaspotwacered  by  the  river  Waveiiy,whicli 
ipparates  it  from  Norfolk.  It  has  two  parish  churches,  one 
jf  which  is  handsome,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  town  are  the 
ruins  of  a  famous  nunnery.  It  is  a  good  trading  town,  and 
/he  women  are  employed  in  knitting  worsteci  stockings, 
rtie  market  is  large  for  corn.  It  is  14  miles  S.  of  Norwich, 
ind  U17  N.  of  London. 

Bl.'NGHOLE,  I.  a  large  round  hole  in  a  barrel  bv  wliidi 
it  IS  tilled. 

To  BU'NGLE.'f.  «.  to  perform  any  tiling  in  a  clumsy 
awkward  manner.  Used  actively,  to  botch.  Figuratively, 
to  p:dliate  grossly,  joined  with  the  particle  vp' 

BU'NGLE,  s.  a  botch  ;  an  awkward   aud  cl 
formance. 

BU'NGLER,  s.  a  i»ad  workman  ;  one  who  does  a  thing 
in  an  ignorant,  awkward,  or  clumsy  manner. 

BU'NGLINGLY,  ad.  in  a  bad,  clumsy,  ignorant,  or 
awkward  manner. 

BUNN,  s.  [bimelo,  Span.]  in  pastry,  a  cake  composed  of 
yeast,  flower,  and  carraway  seeds. 

BUNT,  s.  [corrupted  according  to  Skinner  from  bent]  the 
middle  part  of  a  sail  formed  into  a  bag,  or  pouch,  that  it 
may  contain  more  wind.  Bunt-lines  are  small  lines  fastened 
to  the  foot,  and  reeved  through  little  blocks  seize-.l  to  the 
vard,  serving  to  hoist  up  the  bmtt  of  the  sail,  that  it  maybe 
tiirled  w  ith^reater  ease. 

To  BUNT.B.  n.  to  swell,  used  with  the -particle  out. 
BU'NTER,  *.  fa  cant  ,iord]  a  woman  who  picks  up  rags 


lumsy  per- 
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in  the  street.  Used  figuratively,  as  a  term  of  reproach,  to 
convey  the  idea  of  a  dirty,  nasty,  mean,  and  low  lived  crea- 
ture. 

BUNTING,  *.  the  stufl"  of  which  a  ship's  colours  are 
made.     Also  a  bird  of  the  lark  kind. 

BU'NTINGFORD,  a  town  of  Hertfordshire,  with  a 
market  on  Monday.  It  is  a  large  thorou'^hfare  on  the  N. 
roa(l,  7  miles  S.  of  Roy  ston,  and  3 1  N.  by  W.  of  London. 

iiUO  Y,  (boy)  t.  [boiie,  or  boye,  Fr.]  a  piece  of  wood  or  cork, 
ami  sometimes  an  empty  barrel,  well  closed,  floating  in  the 
water,  tied  to  a  cable  fastened  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  in 
■order  to  inform  pilots  and  mariners  where  anchors  are  drop- 
ped in  the  harbours,  where  the  wrecks  of  ships  are  sunk, 
togetlier-with  shaUow  places,  sand-banks,  and  other  im- 
pediments. The  mast  biioi/  is  made  of  a  piece  ofa  mast  or 
other  piece  of  wood,  which  stands  out  of  the  water.  Buoy 
is  sometimes  used  for  a  sea  mark,  which  shews  the  dangers 
of  difficult  passages. 

To  BUOY,  v.a.  {boy)  to  raise  above  the  surface  of  the  wa- 
ter ;  to  keep  afloat.  Figuratively,  to  keep  any  principle 
or  tiling  from  subsiding,  or  sinking  under  oppression.  To 
cause  a  thing  to  ascend  by  its  specific  lightness.  Neuterly, 
to  float.  Figuratively,  to  surmount  or  get  the  better  of  all 
difficulties  or  impediments. 

BUO'YANCY,  iboyancy)  s.  the  quality  of  floating;  or  that 
quality  which  prevents  a  tiling  from  subsiding,  sinking,  or 
aescending.  The  degree  of  i«"//n«f.y  depends  on  the  light- 
ness of  a  substance  compare<l  with  that  of  the  medium  in 
which  it  floats,  thus  corit  will  swim  in  water,  and  vapoui 
will  ascend  in  air,  because  the  specific  gravity  of  cork  is  less 
than  that  of  water,  and  the  specific  gravity  of  vapour  less 
than  that  of  common  air. 

BUOYANT,  {b'oyant)  a.  floating;  light;  that  will  not 
siiili.  Figuratively,  animating  or  that  keeps  from  dejec- 
tion. 

BURBOT,  s. a  river  fisli  full  of  prickles. 

BU'RDEN,  *.  I  spelt  more  properly  iwwAen ;  brytfien,  Sax] 
a  load,  supposed  to  be  as  niucli  as  a  man  or  a  horse  can 
carry.  Figuratively,  a  difficulty,  oppression,  affliction,  or 
any  tiling  that  affects  a  person  "with  weariness,  or  becomes 
irksome  ;  the  number  oftons  or  weight  a  ship  can  carry.  In 
trade,  applied  to  steel,  18016.  In  music,  the  drone  or  base 
of  an  organ,  bagpipe,  &c.  and  the  pipe  or  string  which 
sounds  it ;  hence  the  words  which  are  repeated  at  the  end 
of  every  stanza,  are  called  the  burthen  of  a  song.  Synon. 
By  the  word  burthen  we  understand  a  weight  possible  to  be 
borne  ;  by  load,  a  weight  more  tlianw;e  are  able  to  bear.  A 
light  burthen  is  110  inelegant  exjiression  ;  but  a  light  load 
certaiiilv  is. 

To  BURDEN,  V. «.  to  load  ;  to  encumber,  or  put  a  per- 
son  to  great  expence. 

BU  RDENER,  i.  one  [who  loads.  Figuratively,  an  op- 
■  pressor. 

BU'RDENOUS,  a.  that  makes  a  load  heavy.  Figura- 
tively, grievous,  oppressive,  irksome  ;  putting  a  person  to 
great  expence,  without  being  of  any  service  to  him. 

BURDENSOME,  n.  applied  to  "a  very  pressing  load  on 
the  body.     Figuratively,  applied  to  afflictions,  or  the  trouble  ■ 
one  person  gives  another,  afflicting  the  mind  with  greai 
anxietv  and  distress. 

BU'RDENSOMENESS,  t.  applied  to  loads,  weight  or 
heaviness.  Figuratively,  applied  to  calamities  and  incon- 
veniences. 

BURDOCK, *.  a  very  common  plant,  with  heart-shaped 
leaves,  and  purple  blossoms ;  the  same  with  the  clot-bur. 

BURKAU',  {buro)  i.  [Fr.]  a  chest  of  drawers,  with 
the- top  sloping,  and  furnished  with  pigeon-holes  to  keep 
writings  in. 

BU'RFORD,  a  tow-n  of  Oxfordshire,  with  maniifaetories 
of  duftels,  rugs,  and  saddles.  It  is  seated  on  the  river  Wind- 
rush,  71  miles  from  London.    Market  on  Saturday. 

BU'RGAGE,  s.  inlaw  a  tenure  projier  to  cities  arid  bo- 
rough towns,  whereby  lands  are  held  of  theking,  or  otlier 
lord,  at  a  certain  yearly  rent. 
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\   RTTRGAM01,  s.  [licgamolte,  Fr.]  u  species  of  tncHow 
jnJvy  T"'?"'-,    A  kind  of  perfume. 

BUUGEOrS,  {boorjois)  s.  [bonr^-eois,  Fr.]  a  small  tvpe  used 
!)y  printers.    A  citi»en,  a  burgess. 

BU'RCiESS,  s.  [bourgeois,  Fr.]  ;iii  iiiliabitant  of  a  borough 
or  city  ;  or  a  representative  of  a  borough  town  iii  par- 
liament. 

BURGH,  s.  a  corporate  town  or  l)orougli. 

BURGH,  a  town  of  Lincolnsliire,  12  miles  N.  N.  E.  of 
Boston,  aiid  1.33  N.  of  London.    Market  on  Thursday. 

JJU'RGHER,  f.  [from  iwr^and  kvtj-,  Sax.}one\vhohas  the 
ridit  of  a  citizen,  or  a  vote  for  a  parliament-men. 

BU'RGHERSHIP,  s.  [from  burgher,  and  sc^p,  Sax.^  the 
dignity,  privilege,  or  offic<;  of  a  burgher. 

BURGLARY,  s.  in  lavi',  a  felonious  breaking  and  enter- 
inn;  a  person's  house  in  tlio  night-lime,  with  an  intent  to  com- 
mit some  felony,  whether  it  be  executed  or  not.  If  the 
-offence  happen  in  the  day-time,  it  is  then  called  house- 
hreahhg,  by  way  of  distinction.  A  reward  of  40/.  is  given 
for  apprehending  persons  guilty  of  this  crime,  by  5  Ann. 
c.  .51. 

BURGOMASTER,  (most  properly  spelt  burghenna.iter) 

-  s.  [Jmrglier,  and  master,  Belg.]  the  chief  magistrate  of  the 

towns  of  Holland,  Flanders,  and  Germany,  and  answers  to 

an  alderraan-and  sheriff  of  London. 

\         BU'RCiOS,  a  cit^  of  Spain,  capital  of  Old  Castile,  seated 

.    jvartly  on  a  mountaii.,  and  extending  to  the  river  Arlanzon. 

The  squares,  public  buildings,  and  fountains  are  •magmficent, 

and  the  walks  agreeable.    Many  manufactories  are  carried 

on  here.    It  is  95  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Leon,  and  117  N.  of 

Maddd.    Lat.  '4'i.  20.  N.  Ion.  3.  30.  VV. 

BU'RGUNDY,  a  ci-devant  province  on  the  W.  of  France. 
It  is  fertile  in  corn,  fniits,  and  excellent  wine,  and  is  now 
formed  into  the  departments  of  Aube,  Cote  d'Or,  Saone,  and 
Loire,  and  Yonne. 

BU'RIAL,  s.  the  interring  or  placing  a  dead  body  in  the 
ground.  Figuratively,  the  placing  any  thing  in  the  earth, 
or  under  the  water.  The  burial  service  is  an  office  of  the 
church,  performed  at  the  grave  and  interment  of  one  of  its 
members. 

BU'RIER,  s.  he  that  places  or  inters  a  corpse  in  the  grave. 
Figuratively,  that  wliich  removes  any  corpse  or  other  tilings 
out  of  sight.    Seldom  used. 

BU'RJNE,  *.  [Fr.]  a  tool  used  by  engravers  to  make  their 
marks,  or  etch  on  metal. 

To  BURL;  V.  a.  to  dress  clothes  as  fullers  do. 

BURLESQUE,  (bnrlesk)  s.  [Fr.]  a  droll,  ludicrous  kind  of 
poetry,  wherein  both  persons  ana  things  are  represented  in 
such  a  ridiculous  light  as  to  excite  laughter. 

To  BURLESQUE,  {burlish)  v.  a.  to  turn,  to  ridicule ;  to 
represent  a  person  or  thing  in  a  ludicrous  and  ridiculous 
manner. 

BU'RLY,  a.  tall,  or  over-grown,  applied  to  stature.  Of 
large  dimensions,  or  very  wide,  applied  to  breadth.  High- 
sounding,  swelling,  or  pompous,  applied  to  style. 

To  BURN,  V.  a.  pretcr.  I  buri\t,  or  have  burnt ;  [bernan. 
Sax.]  to  consume  or  destroy  by  fire  ;  to  occasion  a  wound 
by  fire,  or  any  hot  solid  body.  Neuterly,  to  be  on  fire  ;  to 
kindle.  Figuratively,  to  shine  as  if  in  name.  To  be  vio- 
lently agitated  or  iniflamed  by  passion ;  to  make  the  cheeks 
glow  with  heat,  or  consume  like  latent  fire. 

BURN,  s.  a  wound  or  hurt  received  from  fire. 

BURNET,  s.  a  plant,  the  same  with  pimpinella. 

BU'RNHAM,  a  town  of  Norfolk,  seated  near  the  sea,  with 
a  good  harbour,  and  a  considerable  trade  in  corn,  32  miles 
N.  \V.  of  Norwich,  and  126  N.  E.  of  London.  Market  on 
Saturday. 

BU'RNHAM,  a  fishing  town  of  Essex,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Crouch,  which  is  here  called  Burnham  Water.  The 
Walfleet  aiifl  Burnham  oysters,  arc  the  product  of  the 
creek  and  pits  of  this  ri\cr.  It  is  40  miles  E.  by  N.  of 
London. 

KU'RNING,  s.  the  action  of  fire  on  some  substance, 
wiiarcby  the  minute  parts  arc  forced  from  each  other;  put 
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into  violent  motion,  and  some  of  them  assuming  the  nature 
of  fire  themselves,  fly  ofi"  to  their  proper  sphere,  while  otlicrs 
either  ascend  in  vapours,  or  are  reduced  to  ashes.  Figura- 
tively, flame  or  fire. 

BURNING-GLASS,  t.  a  convex  glass  which  collects  the 
raySof  thesuii  into  a  point,  where  wood  or  other  eonibiis- 
tiblfi  matter  being  placed,  is  set  on  fire.  As  a  wood  fire  is 
45  times  hotter  tiian  that  of  the  summer-sun,  a  glass  must 
condense  the  rays  of  light  35  tiuies  to  burn.  The  Imrnivg. 
ghtset  made  of  looking-glasses  are  much  more  powerful  than 
those  made  by  lenses,  or  glasses  that  transmit  the  rays  of 
light  through  them. 

To  BU'IWISH,  V.  a.  [burnir,  Fr.]  to  polish  any  substance 
so  as  to  make  it  shine.  Neuterly,  to  grow  bright  or  glossj  ; 
to  sliiue  with  splendor. 

BU'RNISHER,  s.  one  who  burnishes  or  pohshes ;  an  iu- 
strumcnt  used  by  polishers. 

BU'RNISHING,  s.  the  polishing  metals  to  make  them 
glossy,  or  shining. 

BURNLEY,  Lanoashire ;  here  are  large  woollen  and  cot- 
ton manufactures,  printing  houses,  dying  houses,  mills,  &c. 
It  is  seated  in  a  very  healthy  situation,  near  the  Leeds  and 
Liverpool  canal,  46  miles  S.  t.  of  Lancaster,  and  208  N.  N. 
W.  of^  London.    Market  cm  Monday. 

BURNT,  nart.  waj^.  of  Burn. 

BU'RNT-lSLAND,  a  town  of  Fifeshire,  with  a  good,  deep, 
and  large  harbour.    It  is  seated  on  a  stiipendotis  rock,  qb 
the  FritV  of  Forth,  10  miles  N.  W.  of  Edinburgh. 
,  BURR,  ^.  the  lope  or  lap  of  the  ear;  likewise  a  sweet- 
bread of  meat,  especially  that  of  veal. 

BURR-REED,  s.  a  kind  of  plant  found  in  wet  ditches, 
and  on  banks  of  rivers. 

BU'RREL,  s.  [from  bcmre,  Fr.]  in  gardening,  a  species 
of  pear,  called  likewise  the  red  butter  pear. 

BU'RREL-FLY,  s.  in  natural  history,  a  winged  insect 
very  troublesome  to  cattle,  called  likewise  the  ox  fly,  gad-bee, 
or  breese. 

BU'RREL-SHOT,  ^.a  sort  of  case  shot,  or  small  bullets, 
nails,  stones,  pieces  of  old  iron,  <tc.  put  into  cases,  to  be 
discharged  ffom  a  piece  of  ordnance 

BURROW,  BERG,  BURG,  BOROUCiH,  BURGH,  *. 
\burg,  Sax.]  a  corporate  town  which  send.s  members  to  par- 
liament, and  formerly  applied  only  to  fortified  places.  The 
holes  made  in  the  ground  by  rabbits. 

To  BU'RROW,  V.  a.  to  make  holes  in  the  ground  like 
rabbits. 

BUHSA,  anciently  Brusa,  one  of  (he  largest  and  most 
beautiful  cities  of  Niitplia,  containing  about  40,060  Turks, 
400  families  of  Jews,  500  of  Armenians,  and  300  of  Greeks. 
It  stands  at  the  foot  of  mount  Olympus,  on  the  edge  of  a 
fine  plain,  covered  with  niulberrj',  and  various  other  fruit 
trees,  of  the  Ottoman  dominions.  The  niosqiies  and  cara- 
vanseras  are  elegant,  and  every  house  has  its  fountain.  The 
bezestiiie  is  a  large  structure,  fitll  of  >vareh(mses  and  shops, 
containing  all  the  commodities  of  the  East,  beside  their  o^vn 
manufactures  in  silk,  stuffs,  beautifid  carpets,  &e.  Here, 
indeed,  are  the  best  workmen  in  Turkey,  who  are  excellent 
imitators  of  the  tapestfv  of  Italy  and  France.  Bursa  is  the 
capital  of  a  province  of  Natolia  Proper,  called  by  the  Turks 
Becsangil,  and  anciently  Bithynia.  it  is  60  miles  S.  of  Con- 
stantinople.    Lat.  32.  22.  N.  Ion.  29.  5.  E. 

BU'RSAR,  s.  [bursarivs,  Lat.]  an  officer  in  a  college,  who 
receives  its  monies,  and  keeps  its  accounts  ;  a  treasurer. 

BURSE,  s.  [bourse,  Fr.]  an  exchange,  or  place  where  mer- 
chants assemble  to  transact  business. 

BURST,  s.  a  separation  of  the  parts  of  a  thing  with  vio 
lence,  and  attended  with  noise ;  an  explosion ;  a  sudden  and 
violent  action  of  any  kind. 

To  BURST,  r.  n.  prefer.  I  burst,  have  ourst,  or  bursten ; 
[bustan  Sax.]  to  separate  or  fly  asunder  with  violence ; 
to  quit  or  Break  away,  with  tlie  particle  Jroin.  Used 
with  into,  to  come  in  suddenly  "  She  burst  into  the  room." 
To  break,  separate,  and  disunite  with  suddenness  and  vio- 
Iciice. 
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BURST,  orBU'RSTEN,  [part,  of  Burst]  in  swgery, 
api>lio<i  U>  one  who  has  a  ruptuit'. 
To  nU  IITHEN.  V.  a.  I  o      ,.j,„u„.. 

BURTON,  a  town  of  Westmoreland,  U  miles  N.  of 
Lancaster,  and  2-17  N.  N.  W.  of  London.  Itcommimicates 
w ith  all  llie  late  iuKind  navifjations.     Market  on  Tuesday. 

BU  RTON  CONSTABLE,  a  town  of  Yorkshire,  situated 
betvwen  Midland  and  Richmond.     Market  on  Friday. 

BURTON  STATIIER,  a  small  town  of  Lincolnshire, 
seated  on  a  hill,  near  the  Trent,  on  which  it  has  several 
mills,  30  miles  N.  W.  of  Lincoln,  and  164  N.  by  W.  of  Lon- 
don.    Market  on  Monday. 

BUHTON  UPON  TRENT,  a  town  of  Staffordshire,  si- 
tuate<l  on  the  river  Trent,  pver  which  it  has  a  bridge  of  free- 
stone, a  cjiiarter  of  a  mile  in  length.  It  consists  chietly  of 
one  lonff  street,  and  has  long  been  noted  for  its  excellent 
malt  and  ale,  great  quantities  of  which  last  are  exported  to 
London,  Leith,  the  Baltic,  &c.  It  has  also  manufactures  in 
woollen  and  ct>tton,  of  hats,  spades,  and  other  articles,  be- 
sides forges  for  forming  iron  bars.  The  houses  are  about 
760,  and  the  inhabitants  4000.  Besides  the  Trent,  it  com- 
municates, by  canals,  with  Liverpool,  Bristol,  Coventry, 
and  all  the  late  inland  navigations.  It  is  1 1  miles  S.  W.  of 
Derby,  and  134  N.  N.  \V.  of  London.  A  well  supplied  mar- 
ket for  corn  and  provisions  on  Thursday. 

BU'RWELL,  Cambridgesliire,  3  miles  N.  of  Newmarket 
Heath.  On  the  8th  of  September,  17'27,  a  melancholy  event 
took  place  here  :  160  persons,  among  whom  were  several 
young  ladies  of  fortune,  being  assembled  in  a  barn,  on  the 
e.xiiibition  of  a  puppet  show,  the  place  took  fire,  by  a  care- 
less accident,  when  only  five  or  six  escaped  ;  the  bodies  of 
the  dead  were  so  disfigured  by  the  fire,  and  the  fall  of  the 
roof,  iVc.  that  their  friends  could  not  recognize  them,  and 
they  were  promiscuously  interred  in  one  large  grave.  A 
tablet  lias  been  here  erected  in  the  church  to  perpetuate  the 
event. 

BURY,  (comnioii  pron.  htp-y,  in  this  and  the  four  next 
words)  s.  Ibiirg,  Sax.]  a  dwelling-place  or  house.  Added  to 
the  Saxon  names,  implies  that  the  person  or  company  resided 
or  Hved  there ;  thus  Aldenmiuburif  seems  to  intimate  that  the 
aldermen  resided  formerly  in  that  place. 

To  BU'RY,  v.a.  to  inter  a  corpse  in  a  grave;  to  inter  witli 
funeral  rites  ;  to  cover  with  earth.  Figuratively,  to  conceal 
or  hide. 

BU'RYING-PLACE,  j.  a  place  set  apart  for.interVing  bo- 
dies; i  chuich-yard. 

BU'RY,  a.  town  (>f  Lancashire,  noted  for  its  manufacture 
of  fustians,  half  thicks,  kerseys  calicoes,  &v.  A  melancholy 
event  hapiHiiied  here,  July  5tii,  1787,  by  the  fall  of  the  llieatre, 
by  which  more  llian  300  persons  were  buried  in  the  ruins: 
some  esca;u'd  unhurt ;  many  wore  killed,  and  others  greatly 
bruised.  Bui-y  io  seated  on  the  Irwell,  near  a  canal  vliicli 
goes  to  Manchester,  S(>  miles  S.  E.  of  Lancaster,  and  190  N. 
N.  W.  of  London.     Market  on  Thursday. 

BURY  ST.  EDMUNDS,  a  town  of  Suffolk,  which  con- 
tains two  parish  churcl.'es,  about  1000  houses,  and  7000  in- 
habitants. It  owes  its  name  to  a  celebrated  abbev  one 
of  the  largest  and  richest  in  the  kingdom,  founded  in  ho- 
nour of  EdmiMid,  king  of  the  East  Angles,  w  ho  was  i)orn, 
crowned,  murdered,  and  buried  iiere.  It  is  situated  in  a 
healthy  delightful  spot,  atlordin"  beautiful  prospects,  (from 
which  it  has  b<  en.  called  the  Monlpeliier  of  England)  14 
miles  nearly  E.  of  Newmarket,  and  72  N.  N.  E.  of  London. 
Large  market  for  corn,  fish,  fowl,  Sec.  on  Wednesday  and 
Saturday. 

BUSH,  \hois,  Fr.]a  thick  shrub. 

To  BUSH,  V.  n.  to  grow  thick  ;  to  grow  in  a  great  num- 
ber close  togetiier. 

BjJ'SHEL,  *.  [kaissmii,  Fr.J  a  measure  of  capacitv  for  dry 
goods,  ;ic  c-orn,  salt,  fi  ait,  coals,  Ac.  containing  eight  gallons, 
orfotjr  pecks,  or  theeighthpart  of  a  quarter  of  corn,  Ac. 

BU'SHY,  a.  full  of  branches.  Figuratively,  short,  but 
growing  iH  great  numbers. 
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BU'SILESS,  Cl(ri7e«,)  a,  without  employ;  at  leisure 
Figurativelv,  without  the  fatigue  which  attends  business. 

BU'SILY,  (Jtizilif)  ad.  in  an  officious  inquisitive  manner. 
With  an  air  of  seeming  hurry  from  the  multiplicity  of  busi- 
ness. 

PU'SINE.SS,  {btsness,  or  biztiess)  t.  employment;  a  man's 
peculiar  trade  or  profession ;  affair^  or  concerns.  After  rf.', 
properly,  service,  advantage,  or  a  means  of  attaining  an  end. 
"  A  perpetual  spring  will  not  rfo  their  busutess."  Bent.  To 
do  a  man's  business,  is  a  low  and  familiar  phrase  for  killing, 
destroying,  or  ruining  him.  Synon.  Business  implies  an 
object  of  industry  ;  affairs,  an  object  of  concern.  The  first 
implies  the  hands;  the  second  the  mind.  The  word  business, 
bv  its  having  no  plural  number,  intimates  a  particular  em- 
ploy. By  the  singular  of  ajf'airs  being  seldem  in  use  in  the  • 
sense  before  us,  that  word  is  understood  to  mean  a  variety 
of  transactions. 

BUSK,*,  [biisfjue,  Fr.]  a  piece  of  steel  or  whalebone,  worn 
at  the  stomacher  of  a  woman's  stays,  in  order  to  keep  them  , 
in  the  proper  form,  and  strengthen  them. 

BU'SKIN,  s.  [broseken,  Belg.]  a  kind  of  short  boot  worn  by 
the  ancients,  covering;  the  foot  and  leg  as  far  as  the  middle, 
laced  or  fastened  before  ;  was  worn  by  the  dramatic  per- 
formers in  tragedy,  and  distinguished  from  tliewcA  woni  in 
comedy,  which  was  of  a  thinner  sole,  and  consequently 
lower.    Figuratively,  trageily. 

BU'SKINED,  a.  "dressed  in  buskins. 

BUSS,  s.  [from  bus,  Ir.j  a  salute  given  by  the  lips  ;  distin- 
guished from  a  hiss,  which  is  given  with  a  greater  show  o( 
distance  or  ceremonious  kindness.  In  fishery,  a  small  vessel 
from  48  to  CO  tons  burden,  used  in  the  berring  fishery,  from 
btisse,  Teut. 

To  BUSS,  ti.  a.  to  salute  a  person  with  the  lips.  Figura- 
tively, to  touch. 

BUSSARAH,  BA'SSORAH,  or  BASRAH,  a  considera- 
ble city  and  sea-port  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  in  Iiac  Arabi,  on  a 
canal,  navigable  for  vessels  of  50  tons,  to  the  Euphrates,  40 
miles  N.  W.  of  the  gulf  of  Persia.  The  inhabitants  arc  com-  ■ 
puted  at  50,000. 

BUST,  s.  [busto,  Ifal.]  in  sculpture,  the  figure  of  a  person 
in  relievo,  containing  only  head,  shoulders,  and'stomach, 
usually  placed  on  a  pedestal  or  console.  The  Italians  use 
the  term  for  the  trunk  of  the  human  body,  from  the  neck  tt» 
the  hips. 

BU'STARD,  *.  Uiistarde,  Fr.]  a  large  wild  fowl,  which  runs  ■ 
very  swiftly,  and  does  not  readily  take  to  flight. 

To  BU'STLl-,  v.n.  to  set  about  a  thing  with  activity;  to 
make  a  great  noise  or  stir  ab(.)ut  any  thing. 

BU'STLE,  f.  a  hurry  of  business;  a  noise  or  tumult. 

BUSTLER,  s.  an  active,  industrious,  stirring  man. 

BU  SY,  (bizi/,  or  bissy)  a.  [from  buss,-iau,  Sax.]  engaged  in 
any  employment  ;  active,  diligent,  officious. 

To  BU'SY,  {bizi/)  v.a.  to  keep  a  .person  employed ;  to 
employ. 

BO'SYBODY,  {bizy  body)  s.  an  officious  person  meddling 
with  the  conceiiii  of  other  people,  offering  assistance,  and 
giving  advice,  without  boini;?  asked.- 

BUT,  C071J.  [biite,  biilan,  Sax.]  when  it  diverts  or  breaks 
off  the  thread  of  a  discourse,  so  a»to  pursue^!  dirtt-ient  topic, 
it  intimates  a  stop  of  the  mind,  and  signilrt's  howhtit.  "  But 
to  say  no  more."  When  applied  to  limit  or  restrain  the 
sense  to  what  is  expressed,  exclusive  of  all  others,  it  signifies 
onlji.  "  I  saw  but  two  planets."  When  used  to  imply  a  tliing- 
to  be  otherwise  than  it  should  be,  it  signifies  yet,  or  nciei-- 
thehss.  "  You  pray,"ii(f  it  is  not  that  God  would  bring  you 
to  the  true  religion.".  Joined  with  did,  or  hud,  it  denote* 
eu/y.  "  Did  but  men  consider."  Til/ots.  After  U  compara- 
tive noun  it  has  the  forcn!  of  than.  "  No  sooner  up,  but  be 
privately  opened  the  gate."  Guanl.  No.  lf>7.  After  the 
auxilliary  verb  be,  preceded  by  a  negative,  it  implies  otho-- 
fvise  than.  "  It  cannc.t  be  but  nature  has  soniie  director." 
Hooker.  Joined  with  for,  it  iin|i!ies,  'uithout,  or  had  it  not 
been  fur.  "  And  but  fur  mischief,  you  had  died  for  spite." 
Drjiti.    After  a  uegative,  or  question  jmplviug  a  n^gauvC' 
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it  denotes  an  exception,  except.    "  WIio  can  il  h<f,  ye  gods, 
but  |>erjur'd  Lyeon  ?"  Smilh'.t  I'/iccd. 

BUT,*,  [lout,  Vv.]  H  liinil  or  houudary.  In  spalanguage, 
the  cud  of  any  pliii)k  which  joins  to  another  on  the  outside 
of  a  ship  under  water. 

BUT -END,  s.  tiie  broad  or  blunt  end  of  a  thing,  or-  the 
end  on  which  it  rests. 

BUTCHER,  s.  [boiicher,  Fr.]  one  who  kills,  cuts  up, 
and  sells  the  tlesli  of  cattle  in  a  market  or  iiis  own  house. 
jB«/cAer,  is  used  figuratively  for  one  who  is  of  a  l)arh;irous 
disposition,  delijjlits  in  murder,  or  the  slaughter  of  man- 
kind. 

To  BUTCHER,  v.  a.  to  slay  or  kill  a  beast  Figura- 
tively, to  murder  one  of  the  human  species  in  a  bi^'  biirous 
and  cruel  manner. 

BUTCHER-BIRD,  a  small  bird  of  prey  ;  the  shrike. 

BUTCHERLY,  ad.  in  a  cruel,  barbarous,  or  bloody 
manner. 

BUTCHERS-BROOM,  s.  a  tree,  the  same  with  the 
kneehollv. 

BUTCHERY,  *.  the  trade  ofa  bufclier.  Figuratively, 
the  commission  of  nuirder,  attended  w  ith  excessive  cruelty  ; 
cruelty  ;  barbarity. 

BU'TESHIRE,  a  comity  of  ScotFand,  cousistiiKj  of  the 
islands  of  Bute,  Arran,  and  liithniarnoc,  which  lie  in  tlie 
Frith  of  Clyde,  S.  of  Argyleshire.  'Fhey  are  fertile  in  corn 
and  pastures;  aud  there  is  a  considerable  herring;  fishery 
on  their  coasts.    The  chief  town  is  Rothsay. 

BUTLER,  s.  [formerly  spelt  hottiUv,  tliat  is,  one  who 
fills  bottles,  hvutv'tlUr,  Fr.]  a  servant  who  has  the  care  of 
the  w»ine  and  other  liquors  used  in  a  family. 

BU TLERAGE,  s.  the  duty  upon  wines  imported)claimed 
Ijiy  the  kind's  butler. 

BU  TLERSHIP,  s.  the  office  of  a  butler. 

BUTMENT,  s._  \ahovternent,  Fr.]  in  architecture,  sup- 
porters, on  or  against  which  the  feet  of  an  arch  rest ;  like- 
wise the  little  places  taken  out  of  the  yard  or  groiiud-plot 
of  an  house  for  a  buttery  or  scuUen, . 

BU'^TT, .«.  [/'»«,  Sax.]  a  vessel  or  barrel  contaiuinc;  126 
gallons  of  wine,  108  of  beer,  and  from  16  to  22  cw  t.  of 
currants. 

BUTT,  s.  [hit,  Fr.]  the  place  or  mark  which  a  person 
IS  to  hit  in  shooting.  Figuratively,  the  point  or  object  to 
which  any  person's  measures  are  made  by  a  push  in  fen- 
cing ;  a  person  who  is  tlie  object  of  ridicule  to  a  whole  com- 
pany. 

To  BUTT,  V.  a.  to  strike  or  give  a  blow  with  the  liead, 
applied  to  the  method  of  attack  used  by  a  ram. 

BUTTER,  s.\l)vttere,  Sax.]  a  fat  and  unctuous  substance, 
made  from  cream  by  churning.  Suffolk,  bciiiR  a  good  soil, 
is  famous  for  very  good  butter.  Butter  qfautimovy,  of  bis- 
muth, &c.  are  chemical  preparations  of  those  substances, 
so  called  on  account  of  their  consistence  resembling  that  of 
butter.    ^^ 

To  BUTTER,  v  a.  to  spread  or  pour  butter  upon  any 
thing. 

BiJTTERBUMP,  s.  a  fowl ;  the  same  with  bitirm. 

BU'TTERBUR,  s.  \petasitet,  Lat.]  a  plant  used  in  medi- 
cine, aud  grows  wifll  in  great  plenty  by  the  sides  of 
ditches. 

BU'TTERFLOWER,  *.  a  yellow  flower,  with  which  the 
fields  abound  in  the  month  of  Mav. 

BUTTERFLY,  s.  [huterjiefe'.  Sax.]  in  natural  history, 
a  beautiful  insect  prouuced  from  an  egg,  eruca-worm,  cater- 
pillar, and  nymph  or  aurelia.  The  wonders  of  the  different^ 
stages  before  it  arrives  to  its  maturity-,  and  the  profusion  of 
splendor  which  appear*  in  its  structure,  when  applied  to 
the  butterfly  state,  would  require  too  much  room  to  expa- 
tiate on  here. 

BU'TTERJAGS,  *.  a  plant,  the  same  with  the  yellow 
medick,  or  snailshell. 

BUTTERIS,  *.  in  farriery,  an  instrument  of  steel  set  in 
a  wooden  handle,  used  in  paring  the  foot,  or  cutting  the 
boJf  ofahorse. 
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BUTTERIMERE  WATER,  a  lake  of  Cumberland,  near 
the  source  of  the  Cocker.  The  lakes  of  Buttermere 'and 
Low«water  are  not  so  extensive  as  those  of  the  Derwent  or 
Keswick,  but  quite  as  beautiful,  and  the  country  about  them 
is  as  mountainous  aud  romantic  as  Borrowdale. 

BUTTERMILK,  t.  the  whey  separated  from  the  cream 
in  making  butter. 

BU  TFERPRINT,  *."  a  piece  of  carved  wood  used  to 
mark  butter.  J^ 

BU  TTERWORT,  s.  in  botany,  the  pinguicula.  ^ 

BUTTERY,  a.  having  the  appearance  or  qualities  of 
butter. 

BUTTERY,  s.  the  room  where  provisions  are  laid  up: 

BU'TTOCK,  s.  the  broad,  thick,  fleshy  part  of  a  .n«au,  or 
beast,  joining  to  the  hip.  The  buttock  of  a  ship  is  her  full 
breadth  right  astern. 

,  BU'TFON,  s.  [bnttuir.,  Brit.]  a  small  flattish  round  ball 
made  ot  metal,  or  w ood  covered  w ith  silfc  or  hair,  sewed  to 
the  clothes  to  fasten  any  part  of  dress  together.  Figura- 
tively, a  knob  or  ball.  In  botany,  the  round  head  of  a  plant ; 
a  biul.  In  carpentry,  a  piece  of  wood  moving  upon  a  nail 
or  screw,  used  to  keep  a  door  close.  In  smithery,  a  brass 
knob  of  a  lock,  serving  to  open  or  shut  a  door.  In  chemis- 
try, the  small  routid  piece  of  metal,  which  is  found  at  the 
bottoin  of  a  crucible,  after  a  melalic  ore  or  an  oxyde  mi 
metal  has  been  reduced.  In  confectionary,  a  small  sweet 
cake.  In  iiatund  history,  the  sea-urchin,  akiud  of  crab-fish; 
with  prickles  instead  of  feet. 

To  BUTTON,  >.  a.  to  sew  buttons  on  a  gatnient ;  lo- 
close  or  fasten  the  parts  of  a  garment  together  with  butto;is 
Figuratively,  to  inclose. 

BUTTONHOLE,  «.  the  hole  made  in  a  garment  ^to  re- 
ceive and  fasten  the  button  in. 

BUTFRESS,  s.  [fronidioKtir,  Fr.]  in  architecture,  a  kind 
of  hutment  serving  to  prop  or  support  the  side  of  a  build- 
ing or  wall.  Figuratively,  a  prop,  or  support  of  auy  opin-. 
ion  or  cause. 

To  BUTTRESS,  r.  «..  to  prop,  support,  or  secure  from 
falling. 

BUTWINK.i.abird. 

BUTVRA'CEOUS,  or  BUTY'ROUS,  a.  ff»om  hatynm, 
Lat.l  having  the  properties  or  qualities  of  butter. 

BU'XOM,  a.jbucsum.  Sax.]  obedient;  tractable.  Figu- 
ratively, void  of^iesistance  ;  yielduig,  or  giving  way.  Gay, 
livclv,  brisk,  wanton,  jolly. 

BU'XOMLY,  ad.  in  a  wanton,  lively,  g-ay,  or  amorous 
manner. 

BU'XOMNESS,  *.  wantonness,  gaiety. 

BU'XSTEAD,  or  BucKSTEAD,  a  village  iu  Sussex,  10 
miles  S.S.  E.  of  EastGrinstead. 

BU'XTON,  a  town  in  Derbyshire,  one  of  the  wonders  of 
the  Peak,  having  nine  wells  that  rise  near  the  soiirce  of_  tlse 
river  Wye.  Their  waters  were  noted  in  the  times  of  tlie 
Romans.  Although  hot  and  sulphureous,  they  are  palata- 
ble ;  they  create  an  appetite  and  remove  obstructions,  and, 
if  bathed  in,  afford  relief  in  scorbutic  rheumatisms,  ner- 
vous cases,  A'c.  It  is  much  resorted  to  in  summer.  'I'lie 
public  rooms  are  in  an  elegant  building,  erected  by  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire.  It  is  of  the  Doric  order,  and  un<ler  it  are  a 
piazza  and  shops.  Buxton  has  a  manufacture  of  cotton,  and 
IS  situated  in  an  open,  healthy  country,  with  a  \ariely  of 
fine  views,  28  miles  from  Manchester,  22  N,.  W.  of  Dei  by, 
and  l(iO  N.  N.  W.  of  London. 

To  BUY,  {btj)  V.  a.  [biegenii,  Sax.l  to  purchase  a  thirtg  by 
money,  or  the  exchange  of  any  other  commodity.  Figura- 
tively, to  exchange  one  thing  for  another.  To  bribe,  or 
corrupt  by  briberj'. 

BU  YER,  (by'er)s.  he  that  purchases  a  thing  with  nioncv, 
drc. 

To  BUZZ,  V.  n.  [bizzen,  Teut.]  to  hum.  Of  make  a  noise 
like  bees,  flies,  or  wasps. 

To  BUZZ,  v.  a.  to  whisper.  Used  witli  circarf,  to  divulge, 
publisli.  or  spread  a  reporter  rumour. 

BUZZ,  .1.  the  humming  sound  of  bees;  a  whisper,  or  talk. 
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BU'ZZARD,  «.  [hiixtriJ,  Fr.]  a  dcsonerate  kind  of  |ja*vk. 
Figiinifivcly,  a  persou  of  iiieau   parts;  a    blucklicud  or 

UL'ZZER,  ». a  sccrt-.t whisperer,  or  on»  who  endeavours, 
by  false  rumours,  to  alienate  tlie  aflFectioiis-nf  >inother. 

BY,  prep,  [bi,  his;.  Sax.]  after  words  signifying  action,  it 
ipiplies  the  agent, cause,  means,  manner;  and  is  used  after 
verljs  neuter  iW  tlic  instrument.  After  qiuitititi/  it  expresses 
the  proportion.  xVt  the  end  of  a  sentence,  itiu.)plies  imitn- 
tion  or confnrmiti/.  "  A  model  to  buiUl  otliers  fty."  Arbittk. 
After  an  adjeclivo  of  the  comparative  degree,  it  denotes  the 
Aiffercnce.  "Siiortcr /'i/ the  head."  Applied  to  place  or  si- 
tuation, it  denotes  netinuss.  Joined  to  the  pronouns  himself, 
lieiself,  &c.  it  sisniiios  the  exclusion  or  absence  of  all  others. . 
After  keep,  it  signilies,  possession,  or  j-erai/  for  use.  "  He 
A«;«someof  the  spirit  %  him."  liojile.  In  forms  of  swear- 
ing, it  si/j^nities  a  particularizing,  or  specifynig  the  object. 
Lsed  adverbially,  it  signihes  near,  or  at  a  sm/ill.  distance, 
applied  to  place.  Passiug,  applied  to  motion ;  and  pre- 
sence, when  used  with  he.  "  I  h  ill  not  be  by."  SUak.  By 
and  by,  signifies  a  short  time,  or  shortly.  Used  substan- 
tively, for  something  which  is  not  the  direct  or  immediate 
object  of  a  person's  regard  ;  generally  used  with  the  prei>o- 
sjtion  by.  "  By  the  by."  Dryd.  This  word  is  conunonly 
wrote  bye,  and  as  it  distinguishes  it  from  the  preposition, 
should  be  generally  adopted  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity. 
.  BY,  or  BYK,  in  corai)osition,  implies  something  out  of 
the  direct  way,  as  by-road;  something  irregular,  private,  or 
.selfish,  as  by-end ;  something  private,  opposed  to  that  which 
is  by  public  authority,  as  a  by-law. 

BY-END,  s.  private,  or  seH-interest,  opposed  to  public 
spirit,  and  conveying  an  idea  of  reproach. 

BY-GONR,  a.  past :  peculiar  to  the  .Seotch, 

BY-LAW,  *.  a  law  made  bv  corporations,  or  court-leets, 
for  the  better  government  of  cities.  Sec.  in  cases  which  are 
ijot  provided  for  by  the  public  laws,  but  no  ways  opposite 
or  contrary  to  them. 

BY-MATTEll,  s.  something  which  is  accidental,  and  has 
no  connection  with  the  main  subject. 

BY-NAME,  s.  a  nickname,  name  of  reproach,  or  acci- 
dental appellation, 

BY-PAST,  a.  past :  peculiar  to  the  Scotch. 

BY-PATH,  s.  a  private  path,  opposed-to  a  public  patli.' 

BY-ROAD,  s.  an  unfrequented  road. 

BY-\yAY,  s.  a  private  and  oliscnre  way. 

BY-WORD,  s.  [bi-word,  Sax.]  a  saying,  proverb,  or  term 
«f  reproach. 

BYZANTINE,  *.  gee  Bizantine. 


CTHE  third  letter  in  the  English  alphabet,  is  supposed' 
by  some  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Hebrew,  bji 
others  from  the  Grecian.  It  is  sounded  hy  ])ressing  the 
breath  bet«een  the  tongue,  raised  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth, 
near  the  palate,  and  the  lips  open.  Before  tlie  vowels,  a,  o, 
V,  and  all  consonants,  it  is  pronounced  har«l,  though  somewliat 
softer  than  the  A,  as  in  ca^e,  cat,  cut:  but  before  ;',  e,  and  y, 
it  has  a  sound  like  the  s,  but  somewhat  more  sharp,  as  in 
fit,  cell,  cyder ;  before  an  h,  it  has  a  peciJiar  sound,  between 
the  hanhiess  of  the  k  and  the  softness  of  the  s,  as  in  cImul, 
cheese  ;  but  in  words  derived  from  the  French,  it  is  sounded 
like  an  a  before  A,  as  in  chaise,  chicane,  w  hich  are  pronoiui- 
ced  shaize,  thicane.  It  has  been  customary  to  a*id  a  A  to  it, 
when  it  comes  at  the  end  of  words,  as  in  logick  ;  but  mo- 
derns seem  now  to  have  dropped  it  as  useless,  writing  logic, 
critic,  music,  &c.  which  is  certainly  to  be  contmended,  not 
only  as  Ijeing  more  agreeable  to  tlic  etj  raology  of  words  de- 
rived from  the  Latin,  but  likewise  confirmed  by  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Anfjlo  Saxons,  from  whom  we  have  l>orrowcd 
the  best  part  of  our  language.  Used  as  a  figure,  it  stands 
for  100,  and  when  double  CG,  200.  When  placed  l)cfore  a 
name,  it  signifies  Caius,  Ccesar,  &c.  With  Roman  lawyers, 
it  si  'uified    to  condemn    from  condemno.    See  A,    \Vhcii. 


doubled,  it  signifies  consuls.  In  commerce,-  it  i.s  used  iiv 
nierchauts  to  mark  their  books.  In  music,  it  denotes  the 
highest  part  of  a  thorough  bass. 

C.-\B,  s.  [Heb.]  a  Hebrew  measure,  eontaining  about 
three  pintsEnglish,  or  the  eighteenth  part  of  an  cphah. 

CABA'L,  s.  [eaba/e,  Fr.]  a  l)ody  of  men  united  in  some 
design  to  disturb  or  change  the  administration  of  a  state, 
distinguished  from  party,  in  the  same  degree  as  Jiw  from 
many.  Figuralively,  an  intrigue  or  plot  to  introduce  a 
change  in  an  administration. 

To  CABA'L,  f.  n.  [cahaler,Vr.]  to  form  plots. 

CA'BALA,  s.  [Chald.]  properly  sijtnilics  traditir  n,  anrt  is . 
the  name  of  a  mysterious  kind  of  science,  thought  lo  have 
been  delivered  by  revelation  to  the  ancient  Je\ys,  and  trans- 
mitted by  oral  tradition  to  those  of  our  times  ;  serving  for. 
interpretation  to  the  books  both  of  nature  and  Scripture. 
It  consi&ted  principally  in  the  combination  of  pcrii.-ular 
words,  letters,  and  numbers,  by  means  whereof  the  rabbins 
pretended  to  discover  things  future,  and  to  see  clearly  iuto 
the  sense  of  many  difficult  passages  of  Scripture. 

CA'BA  LISTS,  s.  a  sect  among  the  Jews  wlio  interpret 
Scripture. 

CABALISTIC,  or  CABALISTIGAL.  a.  relating  to  the 
cabalists ;  mystical. 

CABA'LLEU,  J.  one  who  enters  into  plots  and  intrigues 
to  disturb  and  chmige  the  administration  of  any  govern- 
ment. 

CA'BARF,T,  .V.  fFr.l  in  France,  is  a  tavern. 

GA'BBAGE,  J.  in  botany,  the  brassica,  a  kitchen  plant 
with  large,  flp^sliy,  and  glaucous  coloured  leaves.  Linnaeus 
ranges  it  in  the  second  sect  of  his  l.')th  class,  joining  the  tur- 
nip, navew,  and  rocket  to  it ;  and  its  species  are  cijjht :  the 
varieties  of  the  first  being  eleven,  and  those  ot'thc  third  sort, 
two. 

To  CA'BBAGE,  v,  a,  to  defraud  a  person  of  par.t  of  his 
cloth.  Neuterly,  to  form  a  head ;  as,  the  i>la;)ts  brgin  tt» 
cabbage. 

CABIN,  s.  [chabin,  Brit.],  a  little  hut  or  co.tta,7e.  On 
board  a  ship,  small  apartments,  of  dificrent  dimensions,  for 
the  ofhcers  to  lie  in. 

To  CA'BIN,  t'.  n.  to  live  in  a  cabin.  Figuratively,  lo  live 
or  lie  in  anv  narrow  or  small  place. 

CA'BIN liD,  n.  belonging  to  a  cabin.  Figuratively,  nar- 
row, or  belonging  to  a  bed-chamber. 

GA'BFNET,  s.  [cabinet,  I'r.]  among  joiners,  a  kind  ot 
press  or  chest  with  several  doors  and  draM'ers  for  preserving 
curiosities,  or  keeping  clothes.  Figuratively,  a  room  in 
which  private  consultations  are  held.  Hence  a  cabinrt- 
conncil  is  that  which  is  held  witli  great  privacy,  and  vhcreiij 
the  most  important  articles  which  concern  a  state  arc  de- 
termined. 

CA'BINET-MAKJER,  s.  one  who  makes  cabinets,  chests 
of  drawers,  and  other  wooden  furniture  for  chambers,  or 
dining  rooms. 

GA'BLE,  s.  \cabl,  Brit.]  a  thick,  large,  strong,  tlin-r- 
strand  rope,  from  three  to  twenty  inches  in  diameter,  fast- 
ened tr)  an  anchor  to  hokl  the  ship  Avhen  she  rides.  NN'heii 
two  pieces  of  cable  are  spliced  together,  it  is  called  a  shot 
of  the  cable. 

C.\'BLED,  ff.  belonging  to,  or  resembling  cables.  Cahkd 
fates,  in  architecture,  are  those  which  are  tilled  up  with 
pieces  in  the  form  of  a  cable.  In  heraldrv,  a  cabled  cross  is 
that  which  is  formed  of  the  two  ends  ofa  ship's  cable. 

C.ABOCHED,  «.  in  heraldry,  applied  to  the  brad  ofa 
beast  cut  ofl"  behind  the  cars  by  a  section  parallel  to  the 
face. 

CA'BUL,  G  \BULI'.STAN,  or  ZABULI'STAN,ancicnlly 
aj)rovince  of  Persia,  but  now  a  .separate  kingdom.  It  is 
Iwunded  on  the  W.  and  SW.  by  Persia,  on  ti'e  N.  hy  Us- 
beckTartary,  and  on  the  E.  and  S.  by  India,  llu;  toiuitiy 
consists  of  mountains  constantly  covered  witli  sni)w,  hills  of 
moderate  height  and  easy  ascent,  rich  plai:)s,  and  stately 
forests,  and  these  enlivened  by  numei'ous  streams.  It  pro- 
duces everv  article  neccs,sary  for  humai^  life,  with«a  \ uiicty 
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of  delicate  fruits  and  ttowefs.  The  city  of  Cabitl  in  Tup 
CRpilal  of  the  province.  It  is  situated  near  the  foot  of  the 
Hiir'ioo-Ko,  or  Indian  Caucasus,  near  the  source  of  the  At- 
tock.  Its  sitiration  is  romantic  and  pleasant,  liavin<;  within 
its  re'aeii  the  fruits  and  productions  of  the  temperate  and 
torrid  zones.  It  has  sjjacfous  caravanseras  and  palaces ; 
and  is  680  miles  NW.  of  Delhi,  and  170  NE.  of  Candahar. 
Lat.  .'i-i.  S6.  Ion.  C9.  S8.  K. 

CA'liURK,  in  natural  history,  a  small  beautiful  Brazilian 
bird,  of  the  owl  kind. 

CA'lUIRNS,  t.  small  ropes  used  in  a  ship. 

CACAO,  or  CA'COA,  s.  a  nut  about  the  size  of  a  com- 
mon ahiumd,  tlie  fruit  of  a  tree  very  common  in  the  West 
Indies.  The  fruit,  if  good,  has  a  brown  and  pretty  even  skin 
or  peei  ;  and  when  it  is  taken  off,  the  kernel  miist  appear 
full,  piuinp,  and  shining,  of  a  hazel-nut  colour,  very  dark  on 
the  outiide,  a  little  more  reddish  within,  of  a  bitterish  and 
astringent  taste,  without  any  greenish  or  musty  »ivour.  It 
h  one  of  the  most  oily  fruits  which  nature  produces,  and 
never  grows  rank,  liow  old  soever  it  be.  Of  this  fruit  is 
made  an  excellent  conserve,  as  also  chocolate. 

CA'CHALOT,  in  natural  history,  a  genus  of  animals  of 
the  cetaceous  kind,  one  of  w  hich  yields  the  [spermaceti,  and 
is  commonly  called  the  spermaceti  whale. 

CACHE'XY,  (WiM*!/)*.  [from  !takos,ev\],  and  ext>  habit. 
Or.]  an  ill  habit  of  body,  or  such  a  distciuperature 'of  the 
humours  as*  hinders  nutrition,  and  weakens  the  vital  and 
animal  functions. 

CACHE'CTIC,  or;CACHE'CTICAL,  {kakictic  or  kakiU- 
ikal)  a.  having  an  ill  habit  of  bodv. 

CACHINNATION,  {Imkinnds/imi)  s.  [cuchiiuiatio,  Lat.]  a 
loud  la\ighter,  or  what  we  call  a  horse  laugh. 

CA'CKLE,  s.  the  noise  made  by  a  goose  or  fowl. 

To  CA'CKLE,  r.  n.  [JiiteeJtelen,  Brit.]  fo  niaka  a  noise 
like  a  goose;  applied  likewise  to  that  of  a  hen.  Figura- 
tively, to  laugh  heartily. 

CA'CKLEK,  *.  a  fowl  that  cackle^;.  Figuratively,  a  per- 
son who  divulges  a  secret ;  a  tell-t;ile  ;  a  tattler. 

CACOCHY'lMY,  {hal.nhy'my)  s.  [i'lOmkakox,  i!I,  and  chinnns 
a  humour,  Gr.]  in  medicine,  a  vicious  or  corrupt  state  of  the 
vital  humours. 

CACODE'MON,  s.  [from  kalws,  e\il,  and  f/u()«ntt,  a  de- 
mon, Gr.]  an  evil  spirit,  or  ghost;  any  imaginary  frightful 
monster,  created  in  the  minds  of  fearful  and  superstitious 
people.  With  astrologers,  it  is  the  twelfth  horse  in  a 
scheme  of  the  heavens,  so  called  from  the  pretended  terror 
«f  its  prognostication. 

CACOETHES,  5.  [from  kakos  evil,  and  ethos  manners, 
Gr.]  in  medicine,  an  epithet  applied  by  Hippocrates  to 
malignant  and  difficult  distempers.  In  surgery,  it  is  an  in- 
veterate disease,  breaking  out  in  boils  or  blaius,  hardly  cu- 
rahle. 

GACOTHONY,  {kalwfomi)  s.  [from  hakos  ill,  and  phone 
sound,  Gr.]  in  grammar  and  rhetoric,  the  meeting  together 
of  letters,  syllables,  or  words,  which  form  a  harsh  and  dis- 
agreeable sound,  . 

To  CACU'iMINATE,  1..  n.  [cacumino,  Lat.]  to  sharpen. 

CADA'VEROUS,  «.  [cadaverosus,  Lat.]  having  the  appear- 
ance or  qualities  of  a  dead  body. 

CA'DDIS,  s.  a  kind  of  tape  or  ribbon.  In  natural  history, 
a  kind  of  worm  or  grub  found  in  a  case  of  straw,  derived 
from  coilde.  Sax.  •-.  bag. 

CADE,  u.  soft,  tender,  tame,  delicate.  In  husbandry,  a 
telle  lamb,  is  one  that  is  bred. in  a  house ;  a  house  lamb. 
Hence,  to  cade,  the  verb,  to  bring  up  tenderly. 

CADE,  s.  [cadus,  Lat.]  a  cag,  task,  or  liarrel.  A  cede 
of  herrings  is  a  vessel  containing  600,  and  a  cade  of  sprats, 
1000. 

CA'DENCE,  *.  [fatfcnre,  Fr.]  a  fall,  decline,  or  descent. 
In  music,  cadence  is  a  certain  rest  either  at  the  end  of  a  song, 
or  of  some  of  its  parts  into  which  it  is  divided,  ss  into  mem- 
bers or  periods.  Cadence,  in  dancing,  is  when  tlie  several 
steps  antl  motions  follow  or  answer  to  the  diflerciil  notes  or 
Bxeasure  of  the  music. 
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CA'DKT,  s.  [cadet,  Fr.J  the  younger  soft  of  a  family,  is  a 
^word  naturalized  in  our  language  from  the  French.  Anymg 
the  military  men,  it  denotes  a  young  gentleman,  who  serves 
in  a  marching  regiment,  as  a  private  man,  at  his  own  expense, 
with  a  view  to  acquire  knowledge  in  the  art  of  war,  and  to 
obtain  a  commission  in  the  array. 

CA'DEW,  or  C.V  DEWORM,  «.  in  natural  history,  a  kind 
of  worms,  which  in  time  change  into  buttertlies. 

C.'V'DI,  s.  a  magistrate  among  the  Turks. 

CADI'LLACK,  s.  a  sort  of  pear. 

CADIZ,  a  large,  rich,  and  ancient  city,  of  Andalusia, 
first  built  by  the  rhenicians,  w ho  called  it  Oadez ,-  stated  On 
an  island,  from  which  i,t  has  a  communication  with  the  con- 
tinent by  a  bridge.  I'he  bay  formed  by  it  is  12  miles  in 
length  and  6  in  breadth.  It  is  the  emporium  of  the  Spanish 
foreign  trade.  Here  the  galleons  and  register  ships  are 
titted  out  for  Terra  Pirma  and  La  Plata,  and  the  fiota  for 
Mexico ;  and  here  the  bullion  of  America  is  imported,  to  be 
distributed  to  the  foreign  merchants,  who  principally  supply 
the  outward  bound  fleets  with  their  cargoes.  Cadiz  con- 
tains 60,000  inhabitants,"  .has  manufactures  of  linen  and 
salt,  and  is  45  miles  N.  W.of  Gibraltar,  and  90  W.  by  S.  of 
Malaga.    Lat.  36. 31 .  N.  Ion.  6.  6.  W. 

CA'DMIA,  s.  a  recrement  of  copper  ore  produced  ia 
furnaces,  when  that  metal  is  separated  from  its  ore. 

CADU'CE,  orCADU'CEUS,  4.  [Lat.]  among  the  Romans, 
was  a  white  statf  or  wand,  carried  by  those  otiicers  who 
went  tv)  proclaim  peace  with  .any  people  %yith  whom  they 
had  been  at  variance.  Also,  a  rod  entwisted  by  two  ser- 
pents, borne  by  Mercury,  as  the  ensign  of  his  quality  and 
ofhce,  given  hiin,  according  to  the  fible,  for  his  seven- 
stringed  harp.  The  poets  ascribe  to  this  rod  the  properties 
of  laying  men  asleep,  raising  tire  dead,  <kc. 

C.4;'CUM,  s.  [Lat.]  in  anatomy,  one  of  the  three  per 
tions  of  the  larger  intestines. 

CA'EN,  a  city,  capital  of  the  department  of  Calvados, 
containing  about  4000  inhabitants.  Before  the  revolution, 
it  was  the  capital  of  Lower  Normandy,  and  had  a  celebrate*! 
university,  founded  by  Charles  VII.  It  is  situated  on  the' 
rivers  Orne  and  Odon,  (tiie  former  of  which  runs  through 
1  he  town,  the  tide  bringing  up  large  vessels)  66  miles  W.  by 
S.  of  Rouen,  and  126  NVV.  of  Paris. 

CAERFI'LLY,  a  small  straggling  town  of  Glamorgan- 
shire, seated  betw  een  ilie  rivers  Ta!t  and  Rumney,  5  miles 
N.  of  Llandatf.  One  half  of  a  rouiid  tower,  here,  part  of 
its  large  ancient  castle,  overhangs  its  basis  more  than  9  feet, 
and  is  reckoned  as  great  a  curiosity  as  the  leaning  tower  of 
i'isa  in  Italv.    Market  on  Thursday.  . 

CAERLE'ON,  a  town  of  Monmouthshire,  once  thi![nie- 
tropolis  of  all  Wales,  and  the  see  «f  an  archbishop  till^the 
year  621,  when  it  was  removed  to  Menevia,  now  St.  David's. 
It  is  situated  on  the  river  Usk,  26  miles  from  Bristol,  (to  and 
from  wliich  trading  vessels  sail  regularly  every  week)  and 
1  IS  W.  of  London.    Market  on  Thursday. 

CA'ERWIS,  a  town  of  Flintshire,  in  N.  Wales,  with  a 
market  on  TiK-sday.  It  is  seated  on  an  ascent ;  and  though 
it  is  but  a  small  place,  the  market  is  very  good  for  corn  and 
provisions.  It  is  5  miles  E.  of  St.  Asaph,  i  W.  of  Flint,  and 
203  N.  W.  of  London. 

C/E'STUS,  s.  [Lat.]  a  large  g-auntlet  made  of  raw  hides, 
used  in  combats  with  the  ancients  ;  they  were  studded  with 
nails,  or  strengthened  with  lead  or  plates  of  iron,  and  sur- 
rounded the  liands, 'wrist,  and  arm,  to  guard  them  from 
blows,  and  prevent  their  being  broken  or  dislocated. 

C.I^SU'RA,  *.  [Lat.]  a  figure  in  poetry,  by  which  a  short 
syllable  after  a  complete  foot  is  made  long. 

CA  FFA,  a  town,  the  largest  in  the  Crimea, containing 
6  or  6,000  houses ;  it  is  the  Theodosia  of  the  ancients,  a  name 
which  has  been  restored  to  it  by  the  Russians.  From  1226 
to  1474,  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Genoese,  when  its  com- 
merce was  at  such  a  height,  that  it  exceeded  even  Constan- 
tinople itself  in  this  pai  ticular.  it  is  seated  on  the  Black 
Sea,  160  miles  NE.  of  Constantinople.  Lat.  45.  8.  N. 
Ion,  35,45,  E.  ^ 
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CAFFR . \  1^1  A,  an  extensive  coiiiitn  of  Affica,  divided 
hito  CaftVaria  I'ropoi;  and  the  coiiiit^ry  of  the  HoUentots. 
The  forin<rr  is  S.  of  the  tropic  of  Capiioorn,  and  extends 
along  the  Indian  Ocoan  to  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Fish  Ri- 
ver, HI  lat.  "'0.  30.  S.  By  tliis  river  it  is  divided  from  the 
fomitrvof  tlio  Hottentots;  its  other  boundaries  are  uneer- 
tain.  The  Catfres  are  tall,  active,  and  robust,  "and  evince 
peat  courai?e  in  attat-lviiii;  lions  and  other  beasts  of  nrey. 
Ilieir  com lilex ions  are  black ;  their  clothins  consists  ofliides 
of  oxen,  which  are  as  pliant  as  cloth.  The  men  employ 
much  oftheir  time  in  huntinj;,  the  women  in  cultivating  the 
land  ;  they  also  make  earthen  wire  and  curious  basket*.  The ' 
•country  is  fertile,  and  they  liavc  large  herds  of  cattle,  which 
are  small,  but  very  docile,  comiii;,'  at  a  whistle.  They  have 
no  priests,  yet  undergo,  at  9  years  of  age,  the  initiatory  rite 
of  the  Hebrews.  The  interior  parts  are  tittle  known. 
.  C.ATTAN,  s.  [Pers.]  a  Persian  or  Turkish  vest  or  gar- 
nient. 

'    CAG,  *.  a  barrel  or  wooden  vessel,  containing  four  or  five 
gidlons.    Sometimes  written  hes;. 

C.VGE,  s.  [eao-e,  Fr.]  an  iuclosuro  of  twigs  or  wire,  in 
which  birds  are  kept;  a  place  for  wild  beasts,  inclosed  with 
pallisadoes;  a  prison  for  people  guilty  of  petty  crimes. 

To  CAGE,  V.  «.  to  inclose  or  contine  in  a  cage, 

CAI'MAN.x.  the  American  name  of  a  crocodile. 

To  CA JO'LE,  t'.  «.  [cajoln;  Fr.]  to  tiatler,  soothe,  or  coax 
including  the  idea  of  dissinuilatioii. 

CAJOLEK,  n.  a  flatterer,  or  wlieedler. 

CAIO'.S'FEIl,  a  town  iu  Lincolnshire,  155  miles  frem 
London. 

CAMIO,  ORANDCAiRo.orEi,  Kaiikra,  the  ea|)itdlof 
Egypt,  consists  of  3  towns,  about  a  mile  airart.  Old  Cairo  or 
Rlesra,  New  Cairo,  and  the  Port  ofBulac.  The  iidiabitants 
are  about  300,000.  Old  Caiw  is  a  small  place,  tliouah  it 
be  the  harbour  for  boats  that  come  Irom  Upper  Egypt. 
New  Cairo  is  about  a  mile  from  the  river,  and  is  7  miles  in 
eiicuinfereuce.  It  has  3  or  4  grand  gates,  but  the  streets 
are  narrow,  and  the  l>c5t  houses  are  generally  built  round  a 
court,  having  their  windows  within  tnc  inclosed  court,  and 
presenting  only  a  dead  wall  to  the  street.  The  cahsli  is  a 
canal  which  conveys  the  waters  of  the  Nile  into  the  city;  it 
js  about  20  feet  broad,  and  has  houses  built  on  each  side  of 
it.  Here  are  several  public  bagnios  and  caravansaries,  and 
about  300  mosques,  the  lofty  minarets  of  which  present  a 
very  picturesque  appearance.  In  the  15th  century,  this 
was  one  of  the  richest  and  most  flourishing  cities  in  the 
world ;  it  has  since  declined,  but  the  Europeans  have 
still  their  consuls  and  factors  here.  It  is  seated  near  the 
E.  bank  of  the  Nile,  100  miles  S.  of  its  mouth,  l^it.  .JO.  3. 
N.  Ion.  31. 2.3.  E. 

CAISSON, .». [Fr.]  a  chest  of  bonibs,  or  powder,  laid  in 
the  enemy's  ways,  to  be  tired  on  his  approach.  Also  a 
wooden  frame, or  chest,  used  ir,  laving  the  foundations  of 
the  piers  of  a  bridge. 

CAITHNESS,  the  most  norlherly  county  of  Scotland, 
bounded  on  the  W.  by  Sutherlandshire  ;  on  the  N.  by  the 
Pentland  Frith,  which'  divides  it  from  the  Orkney  Islands  ; 
and  on  the  S.  E.  bv  the  German  Ocean.  Its  greatest  extent 
is  35  miles  frorn  M.  to  S.  and  20  from  E.  to  W.  The  S.  W. 
part  is  mountainous,  and  the  abode  of  wild  roes  and  other 
animals ;  the  rocky  oumniits  shelter  eagles,  and  other  birds 
of  prey,  and  the  lakes  are  resorted  to  by  swans  and  various 
water-fowl.  On  the  S.  W.  this  county  ends  in  the  pro- 
montory called  the  Ord  of  Caithness.  Along  the  side  of 
this  steep  hill,  impending  above  the  sea,  a  winding  road  has 
been  cut,  which  is  the  onl^  entrance  into  tiiis  county  from 
theS.  The  climate  is  good,  and  tlie  soil  round  the  coast 
very  improveable  :  here  the  English  is  spoken;  but  in  the 
Highlands  the  Erse  prevails. 

Caitiff,  s.  [from  cauivo,  Ital.]  a  criminal  who  is  guilty 
of  meanness ;  a  despicable,  contemptible  villain. 

CAKE,*,  [caccen,  Brit.Jarich  kind  of  baked  bread,  gene- 
rally thin  and  round.  Figuratively,  any  thing  corai)oscd  of 
flour  and  baked,  made  iu  a  thin  imd  ilattisii  form. 


To  CAKE,  V.  t).  to  harden  like  dough  in  the  oven. 

CALAIJ.ASIl-TKEK,*.  id  botany,  a  large  tree  growing 
from  twenty-three  to  thirty  feet  high.  The  shells , of  the 
fruit  arc  used  by  the  negroes  for  cups ;  as  also  for  instru- 
ments of  music,  by  making  a  hole  in  the  shell,  and  p'ltting 
in  small  stimes,  with  which  they  make  a  sort  of  rattle. 

CALABA'K,  a  country  of  Upper  Guinea,  with  a  town 
and  river  Qf  the  same  name,  where  the  Dutch  i'-txe.  a  fac 
torv.    Lat.  16.  N.  Ion,  10.  E. 

CALA'BRLA,a  country  of  Naples,  divided  into  Ultra 
and  Citra  ;  or  Farther  Calabria,  of  which  Keggio  is  the  ca- 
pital, having  Calabria  Citra  on  the  N.  and  the  Medilcrra- 
nian  on  the  E.  S.  and  W. :  and  Hither  Calabria,  of  which 
Coscnza  is  the  capital,  being  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Basili- 
f.ita,  on  the  E.  by  the  Gulph  of  Tarento,  and  on  the  S.  by 
Calabria  Ultra.  It  is  rich  in  vegetable  and  mineral  produc- 
tions, but  liable  to  earthquakes.  One  of  tSe  most  terrible  . 
upon  recortl  liappened  here  and  in  Sicily,  in  1783.  Besides 
the  destruction  of  nianv  towns,  villages,  and  farms,  above 
40,(H)0  persons  perished  by  this  calamity. ,  Mountains  were 
levelled  vuid  vallevs  formed  in  an  instant;  new  rivers  l»e- 
gan  to  flow,  and  old  streams  were  sunk'  info  the  earth,  and 
destroyed  ;  plantations  were  removed  Irom  their  situations, 
and  hills  carried  to  places  tar  distant.  At  Scilla,  a  wave, 
wliicli  had  swept  the  country  tor  .">  miles,  carried  ofl',  on  its 
return,  3473  ot  the  inhabitants. 

CA'LAHORRA,  a  city  of  Old  Castile,  situated  near  the 
Ebro,  on  the  borders  of  Kavarre. 

CA'LAIS,  a  strong  town  of  France,  in  Lower  Picardy, 
with  a  citadel,  and  a  fortified  harb>iur.  It  is  built  in  tlic 
form  of  a  triangle,  one  side  of  which  is  towards  the  sea.  Tho 
citadel  is  as  large  as  the  town,  and  has  but  one  entrance. 
It  is  a  trading  place,  with  handsome  streets,  and  several 
churches  and  monasteries^  the  number  of  iia,  inhabitants  is 
reckoned  about  f>w>0.  It  was  taken  by  King  Edward  III. 
in  1347  ;  and  was  lost  in  Queen  Mary's  time  in  1557.  It 
was  bombarded  by  the  English  inl69C,  without  doing  much 
damage.  The  tbrtitications  are  good ;  but  its  greatest 
stren«;tli  is  its  situation  among  the  marshes,  which  may  be 
overtTowed  at  the  approach  ol  an  enemy.  The  harbour  is 
not  so  good  as  formerly,  nor  will  it  admit  vessels  of-  any- 
great  burden.  In  time  of  peace  there  are  packet-boats  going 
backward  and  fonvard  twice  a  week,  fn>m  Dover  to  Calais, 
which  is  21  miles  distant.  It  is  25  miles  W.  of  Dunkirk,  and 
152  N.  of  Paris.    Long.  2. 1 .  E.  lat.  60. 58.  N. 

CALAMA'NCO,  s.  a  kind  of  woollen  stufl^,  with  a  glossy 
surface. 

CALA  MBA,  s.  in  commerce',  a  kind  of  wood  brougiit 
from  China,  usually  sold  under  the  denomination  of  lignum 
acoes. 

I  CA'LAMINE,  s.  [/apis  calamvuiris,  Lat.]  the  ore  of  ziMc, 
which  is  a  hard,  heavy,  mineral  substance,  appearing  of  a 
stony  nature,  but  a  lax  an^  cavernous  structure,  generally 
found  in  loose  masses,  from  the  size  of  a  waliiKt  to  those  of 
three  pounds  and  upwards. 

CA'LAMINT,  s.  [calimtintha,  Lat.J  ill  botany,  a  species  of 
the  melissanrhamn,  which  grows  naturally  in  the  mountains 
of  Tuscany.  It  has  forked  fruitstalks,  growing  at  the  base 
of  the  leaves,  and  bluish  white  blossoms.  It  is  found  by 
road  sides  and  in  corn  fields,  and  flowers  in  August. 

CALA'MITOUS,  a.  \calamitesiu,  Lat.]  involved  in  mis- 
fortunes; wretched  ;  unfortunate;  unlnppy, oppressed  with 
misery,  applied  to  persons.  Fatal,  noxious,  unwholesome, 
or  productive  of  misery  or  distress,  applied  to  things. 

CALA'MITY,  s.  misfortune,  aflliction,  distress,  the  caus« 
of  misery.  Synon.  Each  of  these  words  denote  a  sad 
event;  but  that  of  misfortune  is  applied  to  casualties  and 
outward  circumstances,  things  detached  from  us.  Disaster 
respects  properly  personal  accidents.  Calanuty  implie* 
something  more  general. 

CALAMUS,  s.  [Lat.]  in  botany,  a  reed,  or  sweet-scented 
wood.    SecSpRicEwoKT. 

CALA'.SH,  s.  [raleche,  Fr.]  a  light  four-wheeled  uncovered 
carnajre,  driven  by  the  traveller  himself. 
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^CA'LCEATi;t),  a.  [ealeei,tiis,L»t.]  shod ;  fitted  with  shoes. 

CALCA'RKOl'S,  a.[c<ilettriiis,  Lat.]  that  partakes  of  the 
nature  and  qualities  of  ca/r  or ///«<■. 

CACEDONIUS,  s.  [Lat.]  a  precious  stone  of  the  agate 
kind. 

CALCINATION,  *.[Fr.]  the  act  of  reducing  any  matter 
Jiito  a  subtile  wliitc  powder,  hy  means  of  fii  e. 

CALCINATORY,  s.  a  vessel  used  in  calcininjj. 

I'o  CALCI'NK,  v.  a.  [from  calx,  Lat.]  to  make  a  thing 
easily  powdered  by  means  of  fire  ;  to  burn  in  the  fire  to  a 
substance  which  a  small  force  will  crumble ;  to  reduce  to 
ashes ;  to  burn  to  a  cinder.  Figuratively,  to  consume  or 
destroy. 

CALCO'GRAPHY,  *.  [from  r//ffMo«, "brass,  andgrffnAo,  to 
write,  (rr.J  the  art  of  engraving  on  brass,  or  copper  plates. 

To  CA  LCULATE,  f.  «.  [cah-uUr,  Fr.]  to  find  out  the  value 
or  amount  of  auv  thing  by  arithmetic ;  to  compute  or  find 
the  situation  of  tlie  planets  ;  to  contrive  or  adapt  to  a  cer- 
tain end.    Neulerly,  to  make  a  computation. 

CALCULATION,  i.  an  operation  in  ai'ithmetic.  Figu- 
ratively, a  deduction  of  reason  ;  the  result  of  an  arithmeti- 
cal operation. 

CALCULATOR,  s.  one  who  computes  or  calculates. 

CALCULA'TOIIY,  a.  belonging  to  calculation  or  compu- 
'  tation. 

CA'I  CULOSE,  of  CA'LCULOUS,  a.  [from  ca!atlu,.  Lat.] 
"  stony,  f  ritty  ;  having  the  stone  or  gravtl. 

CA'LCULUS,  t.  [Lat.j  a  little  stone,  anciently  used  in 
calculations.  In  loedicme,  a  stone  in  the  kidney,  ureters, 
'or  bladder. 

CALCUTTA,  orFoTiT  William,  the  emporium  of  Ben- 
gal, and  seat  of  the  governor-general  of  India,  is  seated  on 
'  the  W.  side  of;  Hoogfy  River,  at  about  100  miles  from  its 
mouth,  which  is  navigable  up  to  the  town  for  large  ships.  In 
♦he  beginning  •of  the  last  century  it  was  a  village,  but  now 
it  is  an  extensive  city,  supposed  to  contain  .500,000  inhabi- 
tants. The  houses  variously  built,  some  of  brick,  others 
with  mud,  and  a  greater  number  with  bamboos  and  mats, 
■lake  a  motley  appearance ;  and  the  mixture  of  European 
and  Asiatic  manners,  observed  in  Calcutta  is  wonderful ; 
coaches,  pha;tons,  hackeries,  (two-wheeled  carriages  drawn 
by  bullocks)  palankeens  carried  ))y  the  natives,  the  passing 
ceremonies  of  the  Hindoos,  and  the  different  appearances  of 
"the  faquirs,  form  a  diversified  and  curious  scene.  Here  the 
governor-general  and  council  of  fJengal  reside,  who  have  a 
control  over  the  precidences  of  Madras,  Bengal,  and  Ben- 
coolen.  The  houses  have,  many  ot'lheni,  the  appearance  of 
•pjdaces  or  temples,  and  the  inhabitants  are  very  hospitable, 
riie  situation  of  this  city  is  not  happily  chosen ;  for  it  has 
extensive  muddy  lakes  and  a  vast  forest  close  by  it,  from 
which,  in  so  hot  a  climate,  unwholesome  vapours  must  arise. 
Here  are  four  judges,  who  dispoyse  justice  according  to  the 
laws  of  England.  Calcutta  is  1030  miles  N.  E.  by  N.  of 
Madras.     Lat.  22.  23.  N.  Ion.  88.  28.  E'. 

CALDRON,  or  CAULDRON,  s.  [chattdrmi,  Fr.]  a  large 
vessel  to  heat  water,  or  dress  victuals  in  ;  a  pot. 

C.ALEDO'NIA,  the  ancient  name  of  Scotland. 

CALEDONIA,  TSIEVV,  ti  large  island  in  the  S.  Pacific 
Ocean,  extending  from  lat.  19.  0.  to  23.  0.  S.  and  fioni  Ion. 
164.  0.  to  168.  0.  E.  The  inhabitants  are  strong  and  active ; 
their  clothing  is  a  wrapper  made  of  the  bark  of  a  tree,  or  of 
leaves.  They  subsist  cliieHy  on  roots,  and  cultivate  the 
soil  with  some  art  a«d  industry.  From  the  hills,  the  summits 
of  which  many  of  them  are  covered  with  wood,  spring  a 
number  of  rivulets,  which  fertilize  the  plains.  '  Plantains 
and  sugar-canes  are  not  plentiful;  bread-fruit  is  very  scarce 
and  the  cocoa-nut  trees  are  but  thinly  planted ;  biit  their 
yams  and  taras  are  in  great  abundaiice. 

CALEDO'NI ANS,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  ihe  north  of 
Scotland. 

CALEFA'CTION,  *.  [from  calefario,  Lat.]  the  act  of  hcat- 
■  ing  anv  things  the  state  of  being  heated. 

CALEFA'CTIVE,  or  CALEFACTORY,  a.  that  heats,  or 
has  the  power  ofheating. 
12t» 
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Te  CATEF  Y,  v.  n.  \M^o,  Lat.]  to  grow  hot ;  to  ba  heated. 
Actively,  to  make  hot. 

CALENDAR,  *.  \calendariiim,  Lat.]  a  table  containhi^ 
the  days,  months,  festivals,  &c.  happening,  in-  the  year. 
The  Roman  calendar,  from  which  ours  is  borrowed,  was 
composed  by  Romulus,  who  made  the  year  consist  of  no 
more  than  304.days  ;  Numa  Porapilus  corrected  his  error, 
by  making  it  consist  of  12  Itmar  months,  of  .30  and  29  davs 
aitemately,  which  made  354  days ;  but  being  fond  of  an  odd 
number,  he  added  one  day  more,  which  iiiaile  it  365  days  ; 
and  that  the  eivil  year  might  equal  the  sun's  motion,  he 
added  a  month  every  second  year.  Julius  Cassar,  as  a  far- 
ther improvement,  made  the  year  consist  of  365  days,  and 
left  the  six  hours  to  form  a  day,  at  the  end  of  every  fourth 
year,  which  was  added  to  the  month  of  February.  This 
calendar  was  called  the  Juhan,  or  old  style,  in  opposition  fo 
the  new  style,  introduced  by  Gregory  Xlll.  who  finding  the 
Julian  gone  too  forward,  cutoff  ten  days  from  the  calendar; 
and  to  remedy  this  defect  for  the  future,  left  out  one  bissex- 
tile day  every  100  years,  making  every  fourth  hundred  a  leap 
year.  By  act  of  parliament,  to  remedy  the  inconveniences 
arising  from  the  difterenees  of  style,  this  kingdom  adopted 
the  Gregorian,  or  new  style,  by  leaving  out  eleven  days  of 
the  month  of  September  in  the  year  1752.  The  new  French 
calendar  commenced  on  the  22d  of  September  1792.  Ac- 
cording to  it,  the  year  commences  at  midnight,  the  beginning 
of  that  day  in  which  falls  the  true  autumnal  e(^uinox  for  the 
observatory  of  Paris.  The  year  is  divided  into  12  equal 
months  of  30  days  each ;  after  which  five  supplementary 
days  are  added,  to  complete  the  365  days  of  the  ordinary 
year  ;  these  five  days  do  not  belong  to  any  mouth.  Each 
month  is  divided  into  three  decades  of  10  days  each  ;  dis- 
tinguished by  1-st,  2d,  and  3d  decade.  In  this  calendar,  the 
months  and  days  of  them  have  new  names,  taken  from  the 
circumstances  of  the  seasons;  the  first  of  the  three  months 
of  Ihe  year,  of  which  the  autumn  is  composed,  from  the  vin- 
tage, is  called  vindmiaire ;  the  second  brumaire,  from  the 
mists  and  low  fogs  which  take  place  from  October  to  No- 
veiiibi'r.  Tliere  are  other  particulars  respecting  this  calen- 
dar, which  it  is  not  thought  necessary  to  detail  here,  and 
which,  indeed,  can  be  learned  only  by  an  almanac'i.  This 
calendar  has  been  abolished  by  the  Frenrli  goveinment, 
and  the  old  one  was  resumed  on  the  1st  of  January,  1800. 
Calendar  is  also  used  for  the  catalogue  of  saints,  anciently 
kept  in  the  churches,  especially  those  who  were  honoured  in 
that  particular  churchwhere  the- calendar  was  deposited. 
Calendar  of  prisoners,  is  a  list  of  all  their  names,  with  their 
separate  judgments  in  the  margin,  wliich  the  judge  signs, 
and  the  execution  of  which  is  committed  to  the  respective 
sherifl". 

CA'LENJ)ER,  s.  a  hot  press,  made  use  of  to  press, 
smooth,  or  water  manufactures  of  silk,  woollen,  or  linen. 
The  calender  consists  of  two  large  wooden  rollers,  rounci 
which  the  pieces  of  stuff  are  wound  ;  these  are  put  between 
two  large,  close,  polished  planks  of  wood,  the  lower  serving 
as  a  fixed  base,  and  the  upper  moveable  by  means  of  a  wheel, 
like  that  of  a  crane,  with  a  rope  fastened  to  a  spindle,  which 
makes  its  axis;  this  upp«;r  part  is  of  a  prodigious  weight, 
sometimes  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  pounds.  It  is  the 
weight  of  this  part,  together  with  its  alternate  motion,  that 
gives  the  polish,  and  makes  the  w  avcs  on  the  stuffs,  bv 
causing  the  cylinders  on  which  they  are  put  to  roll  with 
great  force  over  the  lowest  board.  The  rollers  are  taken  off 
and  put  on  again  by  inclining  the  machine.  In  natural  his- 
tory, the  word  is  applied  to  an  iijiect,  which  preys  on  corns, 
leaving  nothing  but  the  husks,  and  giving  the  flour  of  it  a 
very  bad  taste. 

To  CA'LENDER,  v.  a.  \caleri^rer,  Fr.]  fo  sinoolh,  -water, 
or  dress  anv  manufacture  in  a  hot  press  or  calender. 

CALENDERED,  o.  applied  to  corn,  devoured  by  the 
calender,  an  insect. 

■    CA'LEND!''ilKR,  s.  one  who  presses,  smbothsj  or  w-aters 
maiiufactHres  in  a  hot  press  or  calender. 
'  CALENDS,  s.  it  has  nc  singular,  [ealendce,  Lat.]  the  first 
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day  of  tlie  mentli  among  the  Romans  ;  the*  were  reckoned 
backwiints.  thus  :  the  first  day  of  February  was  called  the 
calends  of  February,  the  tliirtv-first  of  January  the  second 
t)fthe  calends  of  February,  and  so  on  to  the  13lh,  when  the 
ides  coniMiencf  d. 

CA'LKNTUllE,  s.  [from  cako,  Lat.]  in  medicine,  au  m- 
flaniniatorv  fever,  frequent  at  sea. 

CALF,  s.  plural.  cfl/w4  ;  [cenlf.  Sax.]  the  young  of  a  cow. 
The  swelling  fleshy  part  of  a  man's  leg.  A  dolt  or  stupid 
wreltli,  bv  way  of  cotifompt. 

CALIlJEll,  s.  [calibre,  1' r.]  the  extent  or  diameter  of  any 
round  thing  ;  an  instrument  used  by  carpenters.  Among 
the  gunsuiilhs,  woodai  calibers  are  modcU  by  which  they  cut 
the  slocks  whereon  ihey  mount  their  guns,  pistols,  &c.  Steel 
calibers  are  instruments' with  which  tney  turn  and  file  their 
scp«;ws.  In  gunnery,  the  diameter  of  the  mouth  or  bore  of 
a  piece  of  cannon,  or  of  the  ball  it  carries.  Cilliber  compasses, 
a  pair  of  compasses,  with  the  leg*  bent  inwards,  furnished 
with  a  ton;4Ue,  which  moves  on  a  rivet  on  one  of  its  legs,  and 
is  used  to  take  the  dimensions  of  the  bore  of  a  cannon, 
to;,'ether  with  the  size  and  weight  of  the  ball  it  can  carry. 

CALICE,  or  CHALICE,  s.  [calix,  Lat.]  a  cup,  appro- 
priated to  the  Clips  or  vessels  which  the  communicant* 
drink  out  of  at  the  Lord's  supper. 

CALICO,  i.  [from  Calient,  in  India]  a  kind  of  linen  manu- 
facture imported  by  the  East  India  company. 

CA'Llf),  a.\ca!-i(iiis,  Lat.]  hot,  burning,  fervent. 
I    CALl'lJiTy,  s.  [ctliditiis,  Lat.]  heat. 

C  A'LIF,  or  C  A'LIl'Fl,  s.  [khalifa,  a  vicar  or  successor,  A  rab.] 
a  title  jjiven  to  the  successors  of  Mahomet  among  the  Sara- 
cens, by  whom  it  is  accounted  the  supreme  ecclesiastical 
dignity ;  or,  among  the  Mahometans,  a  sovereign  ^ignity, 
vesleii  with  absolute  authority  in  all  matters  relative  both 
to  religion  and  polity. 

C.\LlFO'RNIA,  a  large  and  fertile  peninsula  of  N.  Ame- 
rica, on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  reaching  nearly  from  the  23rd  to 
the  46th  degree  of  lat.  an(t|from  JO  to  40  leagues  wide.  It 
is  claimed  by  the  Spaniards,  who  have  a  number  of  villages 
here,  St.  Maria,  St.  [gnatio,  St.  Isidore,  &c. 

CAL1G.\TI0N,  3.  [from  caligo,  Lat.]  darkness,  cloudi- 
ness, dimness  of  sijjbt. 

CALI'GINOUS,  a.  [caliginosut,  Lat.]  dark,  dim,  cloudj*, 
obscure. 

CALrOINOUSNESS.  s.  darkness;  obscurity. 

CALI'GRAPHY,  ».  [from  Ao/ns,  fair,  -AnA^apho,  to  write, 
Gr.]  a  neat  and  handsome  hand,  applied  to  writing;  beauti- 
ful writing. 

CA'LIVER,  s.  a  hand-gun,  harquebuse  ;  a  small  gun  used 
at  sea. 

CA'LIX,  s.  [Lat.]  in  botany,  the  outward  greenish  cover 
■which  encompasses  the  petals  and  other  parts  of  a  flower. 

CALI'XTINS,  s.  in  church  history,  a  sect  of  Christians  in 
Bohemia  and  Moravia  :  the  principal  point  in  which  they 
differed  from  the  church  was  the  use  of  the  chalices,  or  com- 
municating in  both  kinds.  It  was  also  a  name  given  to 
those  among  the  Lutherans,  who  followed  the  sentiments  of 
George  t'alixtus,  a  celebrated  divine,  who  opposed  the  opi- 
nion of  St.  Augustine  on  predestination,  grace,  and  free- 
will: 

To  CALK,  {canlK)v.  a.  [from  cahge,  Fr.J  to  stop  the  seams 
or  other  leaks  of  a  ship  with  oakum  or  tow,  to  keep  thfe 
water  out. 

CA'LKER,  (fflfitter)  s.  the  persoD  who  stop*  the  leaks  of 
a  ship. 

C A'LKING,  (caulhirifr)  s.  stopping  the  leaks  or  streams  of 
a  ship  with  oakiun  or  tow,  which  is  aftervvards  covered 
with  a  mixture  of  tallow,  pitch  and  tar,  as  low  as  it  draws 
water. 

To  CALL,  (caul)  V.  a.  [calo,  Lat. !  to  name.  Used  with  on 
and  vpon,  to  visit  or  go  to  a  person's  house.  In  divinity, 
to  receive  a  mission  from  God  ;  and  used  with  iipnn,  to  im- 
plore ;  to  pray  to  in  distress,  with  confidence  of  assistance. 
To  call  bach,  to  revoke.  To  call  over,  to  read  aloud  a  list  or 
muster   roll.    To  call  namely  to  abuse  a  person  by  soiue 
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reprroaehful  term  or  word.  To  call  in,  applied  to  money,  to 
collect  ordemanda  sum  lent.  Joined  with  o«<,  tochullcMge, 
provoke,  or  excite  to  combat  or  danger. 

CALL,  (caul)  s.  an  address  by  word  of 'mouth.  Figura- 
tively, a  mission  from'God.  In  law,  a  nomination  or  admis- 
sion. Used  with  vpon,  a  claim  or  den)and.  Within  call,  not 
far  off;  within  hearing.  An  instrument  imitating  the  iii.tc^ 
of  birds,  and  used  by  bird  catchers  to  bring  lliem  into  their 
traps.  The  English  name  for  the  uiiueral  called  tungster  or 
wolfram  by  the  Germans. 

CALLA'O,  a  city,  the  port  of  Lima,  in  Peru,  wit!'  a  large, 
beautiful,  and  safe  harbour.     Lat.  12.  9.  S.  Ion.  77.  W. 

CA'LLING,  (cuiilliiig)  s.  the  business  or  trade  a  person 
professes  ;  station,  employment,  or  profession  ;  divine  vo- 
cation ;  invitation  to  the  true 'religion. 

CA'LLINGTON,  or  KELLlNGTON.a  town  in  Cornwall, 
with  a  woollen  manufactory.  It  is  seated  on  the  river  Ta- 
mar,  12  miles  S.  of  Launceston,  and  217  W.  by  S.  of  Loudon. 
It  is  not  inferior  to  the  best  half  of  the  Cornish  boroiigbs  for 
wealth  and  buildings,  having  one  very  good  broad  street,  a 
market-house,  and  neat  church.    Market  on  Wednesday. 

CALLI'OPE,  [Gr.]  the  muse  who  presides  over  rhetoric 
and  heroic  verse. 

CA'LLIPEUS,  s.  See  Caliber,  of  which  this  is  a  cor- 
ruption. 

CALLO'SITY,  s.  [calhsltc,  Fr.]  in  anatomy,  a  hardness  of 
the  skin,  owing  to  hard  labour,  or  frequent  rubbings,  wheitt- 
by  it  becomes  insensible. 

CA'LLOUS,  a.  [callus,  Lat.]  indurated  ;  hardened  ;  bar- 
ing the  pores  shut  up.  Applied  to  the  mind  or  cooscience, 
not  to  be  moved  by  threats  or  promises. 

CALLOUSNESS,  s.  insensibility  ofthe  body,  wherein  the 
skin  grows  into  knobs,  and  loses  alt  sensation  ;  the  hardness 
of  the  juices  which  knit  together  the  extremities  of  a  brokea 
bone.    Figuratively,  insensibility,  applied  to  the  Bund. 

CA'LLOW,  a.  unfledged  ;  without  feathers. 

CA'LL¥S,  ^.[Lat.lSee  Callosity. 

CALM,  0.  [calm,  Belg.]  undisturbed  by  tempests  or  vio- 
lent winds,  applied  to  the  sea  and  elements.  Undisturbed 
by  boisterous  passions,  applied  to  the  mind.  Substantively, 
used  for  a  freedom  from  tempests  or  winds  at  sea. 

To  CALM,  V.  a.  to  put  an  end  to  a  tempest.  Figurative- 
ly, to  soothe  or  pacify  ;  to  appease. 

CALMER,*,  the  person  or  thing  which  reduces  from  a 
state  of  turbulence  or  violence  to  one  of  quietness,  rest,  and 
serenity. 

CA'LMLY,  ad.  free  from  violence,  furiousnesi!,  or  tem- 
pestuous commotion.  Figuratively,  in  a  serene,  cool  maft- 
ner. 

CA'LMNESS,  t.  a  state  of  quiet  free  from  the  disturbance 
of  violent  winds.  Figuratively,  a  state  of  cool  and  sedate 
tranquillitv  ;  mildness. 

CALNE,  a  town  of  Wilts,  with  a  mantifactory  of  clot b> 
situated  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  12  miles  W.  of  Marl- 
borough, and  88  W.  of  London.    Market  on  Tuesday. 

CA'LOMEL,  s.  [from  kalos,  fair,  and  mclns,  black,  Gr.] 
in  chymistry,  a  name  given  to  mercury  sublimated  a  fourth 
time  or  upwards,  which  makes  it  more  gentle  in  its  opera- 
tion, and  fits  it  to  act  as  an  alterative. 

CA'LORIC,  s.  in  chymistry,  the  matter  of  heat. 

CALORIFIC,  [calori/icus,  Lat.]  that  has  the  power  of 
heating. 

Calorimeter,  s.  in  chymistry,  an  instrument  for  as- 
certaining the  quantity  of  caloric  disengaged  from  any  sub- 
stance that  may  be  the  object  of  experiment. 

CALOTTE,  s.  [F'r.J  a  cap  or  coif  of  hair,  worn  first  by 
cardinal  Richelieu.  A  red  calotte  is  become  the  badge  of  a 
cardinal.  In  architecture,  a  red  cavity  or  depressure  in 
form  of  a  cap  or  cup,  lathed  and  plastered,  used  to  diminish 
the  rise  or  elevation  of  a  chapel,  cabinet,  alcove,  &c. 

CALO'YERS,  s.[froinhalos,  fair,  good,  Gr.]  monks  ofthe 
Greek  church,  who  live  a  very  retired  and  austere  life,  eat- 
no  flesh,  keep  four  lents,  and  never  break  their  fasts  till  they 
have  earned  that  meal  by  their  labour. 
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CA'LTROPS,  *.  r<-<)/.'j-a?p;)e, Sax."]  an  ins'tninient  witli  four 
iron  spi'seo,  <ii!;iiost.t!  in  siuh  a  maiiner  thai:  oiie  of  tiicm 
y\V,i  al\in':s  br  iipiigljt,  arid  llirec  (,i'  iiiem  in  the  gvoiiiui. 
TiJ!^y  are  used  to  aonn'.  embarrass,  and  wodiid  ihe  horsos' 
feet  of  tlie  cavalry.  Jii  botany,  a  plant  so  tiilled  from  its 
roscrabling  the  instrument. just  described,  and  being  ve«j 
trnubifsonn'  to  cattle  by  prickit);^  their  feet. 

To  CALVj-j,  V.  n.  to  brinijfortli  a  calf. 

CALVES-SNOUT, ...  a  plant,  called  alio  snandragon. 

C.\;i.VILL,E,  t.  [Fr.]  a  iort  of  apples. 

CALYINISTS,  *.  in  church  history,  are  those  who  folli,\v 
the  opinions  of  John  Calvin,  one  of  the  principal  reformers 
of  the  church  in  the  sixteenth  century,  a  man  of  ^rcat  parts 
and  hidustry,  and  of  con.siderable  learning.  The  torm 
Cahinist  is  at  present  applied  with  several  degrees  of  liiuita- 
tion.  In  its.strictest  sense,  it  is  appropriated  to  those  who 
imbibe  the  sentiments  of  the  reformer  both  as  to  dnctriui 
and  dijcipliue.  This  was  the  case  with  -.he  cluirchcs  of 
Geneva,  Holland,  Scotland,  and  several  parij  of  GermRny 
aud  Switzerland ;  but  many  of  the  modern  niembers  of 
these  churches  entertained  sentiments  very  difterentto  those 
of  Calvin.  In  Eu^dand,  all  those  are  called  Calvinists,  what- 
e  ver  be  their  opinions  concerning  church  government,  w  ho 
uiaiiitaiu  the  doctrines  of  unconditional  election,  irresistible 
grace,  and  the  perseverance  of  the  saints.  In  the  Trinita- 
rian controversy,  the  epithet  f.'ahinistie  is  applied  to  all 
■who  take  the  orthodox  side  of  tlje  question. 

CA'LUMET,  J.  a  symbol  of  i)face  amon^j  the  Indians  of 
North  America.  It  is  made  of  a  red  stone,  like  our  marble  ; 
the  head  resembles  that  of  a  tobacco  pipe,  but  larmier,  and  is 
fixed  in  a  hoUov/reed,  to  hold  it  for  smoking'.  They  adorn 
it  with  fine  wings  of  various  colours,  and  is  the  Calumcl  of 
the  sun,  to  whom  they  present  it,  especially  if  they  want  fair 
■weather,  or  rain.  This  pipe  is  a  pr.ss  or  safe-coiubict 
amongst  all  the  allies  of  the  nation  that  has  it  given.  In  ail 
embasse  the  ambassador  carries  it  as  an  emblem  of  peace, 
«ncl  IS  always  received  with  a  profound  regard  ;  the  savages 
being  persuaded  that  a  violation  of  the  Calmmt  would  be 
attended  with  some  dire  misfortune. 

To  CALU'MNIATE,  v.  n.  [calummor,  Lat.]  to  accuse 
falsely ;  to  charge  without  just  ground.  Actively,  to 
slander. 

iCALUMNIA'TION,  *.  a  false  representation  of  a  per- 
son's words  and  actions,  in  order  to  render  his  character 
suspected. 

CALUMNIATOR,  s.  [Lat.]  one  who  slanders  another  to 
Tuin  his  reputation. 

CALU'MNIOUS,  a.  slanderous ;  falsely  accusing. 

CA'LUMNY,  s.  [ea/nmmn,  Lat.]  the  falsely  accusing  of  a 
person  with  crimes,  or  misrepresenting  his  words  and  ac- 
tions, in  order  to  make  his  character  suspicious. 

CALX,  s.  [Lat]  lime;  -an  old  term  made  use  of  to  describe 
•  a  metallic  oxide. 

CA'LYCLE,  i.  [calgcuhs,  Lat.]  a  small  bud  of  a  plant. 

CAMAFEU,  s.  [camachuia,  Ital.]  a  particular  kind  of 
onyx,  which  can  be  engraved  either  in  riKevo  or  creux  ;  a 
kind  of  onyx,  on  which  are  represented  landscapes. 

CA'MBAY,  a  city  of  Guzerat  in  Hindoostan,  situated  on 
a  gulf  of  the  same  name,  which  is  full  of  rocks,  covered  at 
low  water.  The  country  abounds  in  corn,  cattle,  silk,  &c. 
and  cornelian  and  agate  stones  are  found  in  the  rivers.  The 
inhabitants  are  noted  for  embroidery,  some  of  their  quilts 
have  been  valued  a.t  4fi£  apiece.  They  trade  in  spices, 
elephants'  teeth,  silk  stuffs,  cotton  and  other  merchandize, 
which  are  brought  herefrom  all  parts,  and  sent  to  Acheen, 
Goa,  Arabia,  Persia,  &-c.  It  is  subject  to  the  Poonah  Mah- 
rattas,  and  is  57  miles  nearlv  S.  of  Amedabad,  of  which  itis 
the  port.     Lat.  22. 25.  N.  Ion.  72.  10.  E. 

CA'MBER,  s.  a  piece  of  timber  cut  arching. 

CAMBODIA,  or  CAMBO'JA,  a  kingdom  of  Asia,  S.  6f 
Loos,  SE.  of  Siam,  and  SVV.  of  Cochin  Cliina.  Its  princi- 
pal river,  and  chief  city,  bear  the  same  name.  Lat.  13.  10. 
N.  Ion.  la^j.  5.  E. 

CAMBRA'Y,  a  large  city  in  the  department  of  the  North, 
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before  the  revolution  the  cupital  of  Cambiwig.  It  »ia»  » 
considerable  manufactory  of  iaco,  linen,  leather,  soap,  and 
cambrics,  which  took  their  name  from  tUis  city.  It  contains 
10  parishes,  and  about  3(!00  iiouscs,  and  is  .scaird  on  the 
Scheldt,  which  divides  it  into  ^^^o,  22r.ii!fcs  S.  E.  of  Arras, 
and  102  N.  E.  of  Paris. 

CA'iMBRlCK,  «.  f/oiVc  j/.-CnmJra?/,  Fr.]  a  species  of  linesi 
niade^of  flax,  very  tin*  and  white,  at  first  manufactured  at 
Cambray.  T!ie  cambriihs  no.'v  all'^swed  iti  this  countrj'  arc 
manufactured  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  , 

CA'MBRIDf  lE,  the  count; -town o'r  Cambridgeshire,  and 
seat  of  a  celebrated  University,  is  situiited  on  the  river  Cam, 
'^vhich  divides  it  into  two  imequal  parts.  The  university, 
contains  12 colleges  and  4  h'alls.  Its  buildiu»s  are  elegant, 
and  its  libraries  and  cabinets  valuable  and  extensive.  Tiie 
town-hall  and  county-hall  arc  the  only  buildings  of  note 
that  do  not  appertain  to  the  university.  The  streets  are 
narrow,  but  well  paved;  and  the  houses,  above  1200  in 
number,  are  old  ;  the  market-place  is  spacious,  and  in  it  is 
a  haudsonio  stone  conduit,  to  Iwhich  water  is  conveyed  by 
an  aqueduct.  Its  chief  trade  is  water-carriage  from  hence 
to  Downhara,  Lynn,  Ely,  <fec.  Cambridge  is  80  miles  E.  N^ 
E.  ofOxford,  17  nearly  S.  of  Ely,  and  51  N.  by  E.  of  Lon 
dan.  Markets  every  day  iu  the  week,  Sunday  and  Monday 
excepted. 

CA'M BRIDGE,  a  village  near  Berkley  in  Gloucester- 
shire, where  the  Daues  attacked  Edward  the  Elder,  as  they 
returned  from  a  plundering  excursion. 

CA'MBRIDGE,  a  village  of  Mass'achuset's  Bay,  in  Nerth 
America.  It  has  an  university,  which,  with  respect  to  its 
library,  philosophical  apparatus,  and  f/rofessorships,  is  the 
first  literai^y  institution  in  America.  It  has  generally  froiu 
120  to  150  students,  and  is  4  miles  W.  of  Boston. 

CA'MBRIDGESHIRE,  a  county  of  England,  bounded 
on  the  W.  and  S.  W.  by  the  counties  of  i'ierHord,  Hunting- 
don, and  Northampton;  on  the  N.  Vv.  bv  -•.iucohisiiiro,  on 
the  N.  E.  by  Norfolk,  on  the  E.  by  Suffolk,  and  on  the  S.  by 
Essex  and  Herts.  It  is  .'JO  miles  in  length,  from  N.  to  S. 
and  25  broad  from  1''.  to  W.  and  contains  17  hundreds,  !> 
market  towns,  and  lfi3  parishes.  The  air  and  soil  var>  ; 
some  parts,  especially  the  southern  and  eastern,  are  plea- 
sant and  healthy  ;  but  the  northern,  or  fenny  countrj',  is  low 
and  watery,  the  waters  of  the  middle  part  of  Englami, 
which  do  not  run  into  the  Thames  or  Trent,  falling  into 
these  fens.    See  Level  (Bedfokd.) 

CAME,  the  ptefer.of  theve-.bToCoME.  ' 

CA'MEL,  s.  \gn7nrl,  Heb.l  ft  large  and  very  useful  aniii;al, 
an  inhabitant  or  Arabia  and  the  adjacent  countries.  It  is 
particularly  valuable  on  'account  of  the  heavy  weights  it  can 
cany,  and  the  long  journeys  it  can  perform  withnut  eating 
or  drinking.  It  is  only  bv  means  of  the  ca:nel  that  ihe  deserts 
of  Arabia  and  the  N.  of  Africa  are  at  all  habitable. 

CAME'LEON,  s.  in  natural  history,  a  little  animal  of  the 
lizard  kind.  Its  tongue  is  half  as  long  as  itself,  round  as 
far  as  the  tip,  which  is  hollow,  on  that  account  called  a 
trunk,  and  used  by  it  iu  catching  flies,  on  which  it  subsists. 
In  chemistry ,  mineral  aimeleon  is  a  greenish,  friable  powder, 
composed  of  manganese  antl  potass,  which  ch-<(iiges  its  '■<> 
lour  during  its  solution  in  water,  being  first  blue,  then  yel- 
low, afterward  blue,  reddish,  brownish,  and  at  last  black. 
It  then  subsides  and  leaves  the  fluid  colourless. ' 

CA'MELFORD,  a  town  of  Cornwall,  with  a  market  on 
Friday  for  yarn,  of  which  a  great  quantity  is  spun  in  this 
place  and  neighbourhood.  It  is  seated  'near  the  river  Ca- 
mel, or  Alan,  20  miles  W.  of  Launceston,  and  229  W.  by  S. 
of  London. 

CAME'LOPARD,  s.  [camehu  and  parrhis,  Lat.]  an 
Abyssinian  animal  taller  than  an  elephant,  but  not  so  thick. 
He'is  So  named,  because  he  has  a  neck  and  head  like  a  ca- 
mel, and  is  spotted  like  a  pard.  He  is  called  by  the  Italians 
einriiff'a. 

'  CAMELOT,  or  CA'MBLET,  or  CA'MLET,  s.  [camcot, 
Fr.]  a  stuff  luaiie  of  goat's  hair,  witli  wo-il  or  silk,  or  both._ 
The  true  oriental  Cariitiet  is  made  of  the  hair  of  a  kind  of 
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goat,  frequent  about  Angora  in  Syria;  but  no  European 
Camblets  are  made  of"  goat's  liair  alone.  'I'lie  Camblets  of 
Brussels  are  considered  as  of  tiie  first  rate  excellency, 
and  those  of  England  rlaim  the  second. 

CA  MERA  OBSCURA,  s.  [Lat.]  in  optics,  a  machine 
TeiJTesentiDg  au  artificial  eye,  wherein  the  images  of  exter- 
nal objects  are  exhibited  distinctly,  in  their  native  colours, 
exact  proportions,  real  situations,  and  in  all  their  perspec- 
tives or  foreshortertings.  It  is  made  sometimes  by  darkening 
the  windows  ofa  room,  that  look  into  a  street,  gardens,  &c. 
and  making  a  small  hole  in  the  shutters,  fixinj;'  therein  a  plain 
glass  convex,  or  rather  a  tube  with  two  glasses  ;  for  with 
only  one  glass  the  object  will  be  represented  upon  the  wall, 
a  sheet,  &c.  hung  on  p\irpose,  in  an  inverted  posture. 

C.^'MERAThlD,  n.  [eaineratus,  Lat.]  arched  or  vaulted. 

CAMERATION,  s.  [camcratio,  Lat.]  a  vaulting  or  arch- 
ing. 

CAMERO'NLANS,  a  sect  or  party  in  Scotland,  who  sepa- 
rated from  the  Presbyterians  in  IGfiG,  and  continued  to  hold 
iheir  rcltjjious  assemblies  in  the  fields.  The  Canieroniaiii 
took  their  denomination  from  Richard  Cameron,  a  famous 
field  preacher  who,  refusing  to  accept  the  indulgence  to 
tender  consciences  granted  by  king  Charles  IL  as  such  an 
acceptance  seemed  an  acknowledgment  of  the  king's  supre- 
macy, and  that  he  had  before  a  ripUt  to  silence  them,  made 
a  iii>fection  from  his  brethren,  ana  even  headed  a  rebellion 
in  which  he  was  killed.  His  followers  were  never  entirely 
reduced  till  the  revolution,  when  they  voluntarily  submittecl 
to  kins;  William. 

C\i\IIS.VDO, ,?.  [from  camisa,  Ital.]  a  niilitaiy  term,  de- 
noting an  attack  by  surprise  in  the  night,  in  which  the  as- 
sailants wear  their  shirts  outward,  as  a  distinction  to  know 
their  own  men  from  the  enemv. 

CAMLET,*.    SeeCAMELOT. 

CA'MLINE,  «.  in  botany,  a  species  of  myagrum,  found  in 
fields  amongst  tiax,  and  also  called  gold  of  pleasure ;  it 
flowers  in  June. 

C.VjMOMILE,  J.    See  Chamomile. 

Camp,  s.  [camp,  pr.]  the  order  of  tents  pitched  by  an  ar 
my  when  tliey  keep  the  field  ;  the  place  where  an  army 
rests,  or  dwells  in  tents  or  barracks.  A  flflino;  camp,  is  a 
strorig  body  of  horse,  which  always  keep  tlie  field,  and  are 
continually  in  motion,  either  to  cover  any  place,  or  to  sur- 
prise, or  to  fatigue  an  eneaiy,  and  eciuse  a  diversion. 

To  CAMP,  V.  a.  to  fix  tents,  and  remain  in  a  field,  applied 
to  an  enemy. 

C.AMPA'IGN,  (campaiii)  s.  [campngne,  Fr.]  that  space  ©f 
time  during  which  an  army  keeps  the  field,  witliout  going 
into  winter  quarters. 

CAMPANULA,^,  in  botany,  the  bell-flower  of  which 
there  are  several  kinds. 

CA'MPBELTON,  a  larfre  and  increasing  town  of  Argylp- 
sbire,  situated  on  a  bay  of  the  same  namevtowai  ds  tlie  sout  h- 
ern  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Cautyre.  It  has  a  consi- 
derable trade,  being  the  general  rendezvous  of  the  fishing 
vessels  that  annually  visit  the  W.  coast.  The  bay  is  l)eaa- 
fiful,  capacious,  aii<i  safe,  being-2  miles  in  length,  half  a  mile 
in  width,  -ind  havinsr  from  5  to  9  fathom  water,  with  a  stiff 
clay  bottom  :  it  is  also  land-locked  en  every  side,  an(l 
screened  at  the  entrance  by  a  lofty  small  island,  which 
breaks  the  violence  of  the  winds  and  the  force  of  the  waves. 
Lat.  r-iCi.  29.  N.  Ion.  5.  42.  W. 

CA'MPDEN,  a  town  in  Gloucestershire,  with  a  market 
on  Wednesday.  It  is  large,  but  a  poor  town,  gives  title  to 
a  viscount,  and  sends  two  members  to  parliament.  It  is  18 
miles  NE.  of  Gloucester,  and  86  NW.  by  W.  of  London. 

CA'MPHIRE,  orCA'MPHOR,(/«im/i;eor  hamfur)s.  [cmn- 
pliora,  Lat.]  in  pharmacy,  a  white  crystalline  substance,  of  a 
very  strong  t<?ste  and  smell,  obtained  in  the  East,  from  a 
species  of  laurel.  It  is  so  inflamuiable  that  it  burns  even  on 
water. 

CA'MPHORATE,  or  CA'MPHORATED,(*«m/'c;7«f«/)«. 
that  has  campliire  mixed  with  it. 
CAMPHORIC,  a.  belonging  to  cainplior: 
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CA'MPION,  s.  a  plant  of  which  there  arc  several  spe- 
cies. 

CAN,  s.  [canne.  Sax.]  a  drinking  vessel,  or  cup  made  ot 
wood  in  the  form  of  a  cask  or  barrel.  Figuratively,  any 
drinking  vessel  not  made  of  earth. 

CAN,  V.  n.  [liomimi,  Belg.]  It  is  sometimes,  but  seldom, 
Hsed  as  an  absolute  verb,  but  constantlj  joined  with  another 
verb,  as  a  sign  of  the  potential  mood.  Its  present  is  declined 
thus ;  /  can,  thou  canst,  he  can,  we  can,  dfec.  and  its  prettr. 
I  could,  thou  couldst,  &c.  to  be  able ;  to  have  power  sunicient 
to  do  an  action.  Though  taken  as  a  sign  of  the  potential 
mood,  yet  it  differs  very  much  from  may  ;  may  denoting 
right,  lawfulness,  «r  a  permission  to  do  a  thing  ;  but  can, 
the  power  or  strength  of  the  doer  or  agent,  and  with  the 
verb  active  is  applied  to  persons ;  as,  lean  doit;  but  with 
the  passive,  relates  to  things ;  as,  it  can  be  done. 

CA'NAD.^,  a  country  of  North  America,  N.  of  the  United 
States,  extending  about  700  miles  in  length  from  N.  E.,to 
S.  W.  and  about  200  in  breadth.  It  is  subject  to  Great 
Britain  ;  and  the  religious  establishment  is  that  of  the  church 
of  Rome.  Bv  anact  of  p;;rliament  in  1701,  the  country  was 
divided  into  Upper  Canada,  of  which  Montreal  is  the  capi- 
tal ;  and  Lower  Canada,  of  which  Quebec  is  the  chief  city  ; 
and  a  constitution,  partly  resembling  that  of  England,  was 
given  to  each  of  these  provinces.  The  winter  here  for  six 
months  is  very  severe  ;  the  cleared  lands  are  very  fertile, 
and  the  vegetables  various,  and  corn  ripens  in  two  months' 
time,  vegetation  being  always  wonderfully  accelerated 
where  the  season  is  short.  Furs  and  skins  are  obtainetl  here 
in  great  quantities,  (the  Canadian  merchants  having,  of  late 
years,  interfered  greatly  even  with  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany, exploring  numerous  nations  inland,  and  sending  many 
large  canoes  into  the  interior  country.)  The  rivers^  lakes, 
and  bays,  are  numerous,  large,  and  deep,  and  uell  supulied 
with  fish.  Here  are  several  ancient  and  extensive  forests, 
and  the  tribes  of  Indians  are  numerous. 

CANA'ILLE,  s.  in  France,  the  lowest  rank  of  people ; 
the  vulgar. 

CAN.\'L,  s.  [canalis,  Lat.]  a  place  cut  in  a  garden  to 
receive  water  fi-om  a  river  or  pijies  :  a  hollow  place  cut  for 
the  reception  of  the  sea;  any  tract  of  walei*  made  by  art. 
In  anatomy,  a  duct  or  passage  through  whicli  any.  of  llie 
juices  flow. 

CANAL,  (the  Duke  of  BRii)GEWATER's,)a  stupen- 
dous work,  begun  in  1758,  at  Worseley  Mill,  7  miles  from 
Manchester, Avliere  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  composed  in 
a  great  measure  of  coal,  a  bason  is  cut,  capahle  of  containing 
all  the  boats,  and  a  great  body  of  water,  whicli  serves  as  a 
reservoir  to  the  navigation.  "The  canal  runs  through  a  hill, 
by  a  subterraneous  passage,  nearly  three  quarters  of  a  mile, 
to  the  duke's  coal  works.  In  some  places  it  is  cut  through 
the  solid  rock;  in  others  arched  over  with  brick.  Air  fun- 
nels, some  of  which  are  37  yards  perpendicuhir,  arc  cut  at 
certain  distances  through  the  rock  to  the  top  of  the  hill.  At 
Barton  Britlge,  3  miles  from  the  bason,  is  a«  aqueduct, 
which,  for  upwards  of  200  yards,  conveys  the  canal  across 
a  valley,  and  also  more  than  40  feet  above  the  navigable  ri- 
ver Irwell.  There  are  three  arches  over  this  river;  the  cen- 
tre one  is  G3  feet  wide,  and  3S  high,  admitting  the  largest 
barges  to  pass  lUKlerncath  with  their  masts  ami  sails  sfantl- 
ing.  At  Longford  Bridge,  the  canal  turns  to  the  right,  and 
crossing  the  river  Me:sey,  passes  near  Altringhani,  Dur- 
ham, Grapenhall,  and  Kaulton,  into  the  tide-way  of  t!ie 
Mersey,  yt  Runcorn  Gap,  whence  the  bi-.rges  can  pass  to 
Liverpool  at  low  water.  This  navigation  is  2D  miles  in  length; 
it  falls  95  feet,  and  was  finished  in  5  years,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  that  excellent  engineer,  Mr.  Brim^ley.  Coals,  w  Irkh, 
before  this  canal  was  finished,  were  retailed  in  Manchester 
at  7d.  per  hundred  weight,  were  saUl,  soon  after  its  cora- 
pletion,  (seven  score  to  the  hundred  weight)  at  3d. 

CAN.'V'L,  (the  Grand  Trunk,  or  STAFi'OKi>RHitiE 
Canal,)  was  begun  in  1766,  under  tiie  direction  of  Mr. 
Brindley,  in  order  to  f»rm  a  communication  Ijefween  tlie 
BIcrsey  and  the  Trent,  and  of  course  between  the  Iri^li 
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Cliannel  nnd  the  German  Ocean.  It  is  92  miles  in  length, 
from  the  Duke  o4' Brid^^ewator's  canal,  at  I'leston  on  the 
IIi!l,  in  Cheshire,  to  Wililon  Ferry,  in  Derbyshire,  where  it 
comraunicates  with  the  Trent.  It  is  carried  over  the  river 
Dove  in  an  aqueduct  of  23  arches,  and  the  ground  is  raised 
for  more  than  a  mile  to  a  considerable  heiglit ;  it  is  also  car- 
ried over  the  Trent  bj  an  aqueduct  of  6  arches  ;  at  Hare- 
castle  Hill,  it  is  conveyed  under  ground  a  mile  and  a  half; 
at  Barton,  in  Cheshire,  a  subterraneous  passage  is  etlccted 
ofo60  yards  in  extent,  and  in  the  sfmie  neighbourhood  ano- 
ther of  360:  and  at  Preston  on  the  Hill,  where  it  joins  the 
duke's  canal,  it  passes  under  ground  1241  yards.  From 
the  neiglibourhoodof  StatTord,  a  branch  is  made  from  this 
I'iinal,  tonearWoh<erhampton,  and  to  join  the  Severn  near 
Kidderminster  :  from  this  again  two  other  branches  are  car- 
ried, one  to  Birmingham,  and  the  other  to  Worcester.  Since 
the  establishment  of  these  canals,  many  other  extensive 
on,es  have  been  projected  and  executed  in  most  of  the  ill- 
land,  and  some  of  the  maritime  counties. 

CANAL,  (the  Grand,)  in  Ireland,  commences  in  Dub- 
lin, at  the  west  end  of  the  town,  and  is  intended  to  be  car- 
ried to  the  river  Shannon.  It  already  communicates  with 
the  Barrow,  whereby  a  communication  is  opened  between 
tlie  metrojwlis  and  Athy,  Carlow,  Ross,  AVaterford,  Clon- 
niel,  &c.  There  are  passage-boats  daily  from  the  city  to 
Sallans,  Monast«reven,  and  Athy,  and  from  tiiese  places  to 
Dutilin  ;  and  vessels  cari-ying  goods  are  continually  passing 
and  repassing.  The  execution  of  this  work  was  an  arduous 
bnsiness  ;  besides  having  to  cut  tlirough  hard  and  rocky  stra- 
ta, and  construct  aqueducts  over  the  valleys  and  rivers,  they 
lia<l  to  cavrv  it  through  a  long  tract  of  turf  bog,  which,  for 
11  consi<lerable  time,  baffled  their  efforts,  as,  from  its  fiuid- 
like  consistence,  it  was  pressed  into,  or  filled  up,  the  cut  or 
channel,  whenever  they  ceased  digging.  These  dilticulties, 
however,  were  surmounted,  and  the  canal  itself  has  proved 
suc'h  a  drain  to  the  bog,  as  to  enable  the  people  to  reclaim  a 
great  extent  of  it,  and  bring  it  under  cultivation.  By  a 
branch,  which  has  been  carried  at  an  immense  expense,  by 
a  circuitous  course,  round  the  S.  side  of  the  cit>',  the  Grand 
Canal  now  communicates  with  the  harbour  of  Dublin.  There 
are  other  canals  and  modes  of  inland  navigation  liy  the  rivers 
and  lakes,  both  in  the  N.  and  W.  of  Ireland.  The  Roval 
Canal  on  the  North  side  of  Dublin  is  not  yet  complet- 
ed. 

CANA'L,  (the  Great)  in  Scotland,  forms  the  long- 
wished  for  jujiction  between  the  Forth  and  the  Clyde.  This 
bold  design,  conceived  above  a  century  ago,  is  now  success- 
fully executed  upon  a  scale  far  above  the  usiuil  dimensions 
of  the  largest  canals  in  England,  and  achnits  of  vessels  con- 
structed for  foreign  trade,  provided  the  breadth  of  the  beam 
be  somewhat  less  than  20  leet,  and  theirdraught  of  watera 
Mttie  under  8.  The  extreme  length  of  this  canal  from  the 
Forth  to  the  Clyde,  is  35  Enjjlish  miles.  In  the  space  of 
30  miles  it  is  carried  over  SO  rivers  and  rivulets,  besides  two 
great  roads,  by  means  of  38  aqueduct  bridges.  In  the 
course  of  this  inland  navigation,  which  may  be  performed 
in  less  than  18  hours,  many  striking  scenes  present  them- 
selves to  view.  But  above  all  others,  the  stupendous  aque- 
duct bridge  over  the  Kelvin,  nearGlasgow,400  feel  in  length, 
carrying  a  great  artificial  river  over  a  natural  one  in  a  deep 
valley,  where  larjje  vessels  sail  alon^  at  the  heiglit  of  70  feet 
above  the  bed  of  the  river  below,  is  one  of  the  features  of 
this  stupendous  work,  which  gives  it  a  pre-eminence  over 
,  any  of  a  similar  nature  in  Euro|}e.  Yet,  however  singular 
and  striking  this  may  appear  with  respect  to  picturesque 
beauty,  the  utility  of  this  communication  between  the  East- 
ern and  Western  Sea  to  navigation  and  commerce,  is  a  more 
important  consideration,  as  it  shortens  the  nautical  distance 
800,  and  in  some  cases  1000  miles,  and  afl'ords  a  safe  and 
speedy  navigation,  particularly  at  the  end  of  the  season,  to 
vessels  bound  to  Ireland  or  the  western  ports  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, that  are  too  long  detained  in  the  Baltic,  and  that  can- 
not attempt  the  voyage  round  by  the  North  Sea,  without 
danger  of  shipwreck,  or  the  market  being  lost  from  delay. 
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'CANALI'CULATED,  «.  [canaUculahu,  Ut.]  madfe  like 
a  pipe  or  gutter  ;  channcUed. 

CANANO'RR,  a  large  sea  port  on  the  coast  of  Malabar, 
ceded  to  the  English  by  Tippoo  Sultan  in  1792.  Lit.  li.  0. 
N.  Ion.  75. 14.  L. 

CANA'RY,  s.  a  sort  of  wine  brought  from  the  Canaries, 
now  called  sac.  Also  a  sort  of  grass,  .so  called  on  account 
of  its  seeds  being  fbvmd.to  be  the  best  food  for  the  Canary- 
bird.    Also  an  old  dance. 

CANA'RY-BIRD,  s.  a  singinj;  bird,  formeily  peculiar  to 
the  Canaries,  of  the  linnet  kind,  of  a  yellow,  or  yellowish 
green  colour,  a  vei-v  loud  note,  and  of  great  boldness. 

CANARY  ISLANDS,  in  tlie  Atlantic  Ocean,  near  the 
continent  of  Afnca,are7in  number,  namely.  Grand  Canary, 
the  chief,  42 miles  long  and  27  broad;  its  capital,  Canary, 
is  awell-built  town :  Palma,  Ferro,  (iomero,  Teneriffe,  Fuer- 
taventura,  and  Lancerota  ;  to  which  however  may  be  added 
several  smaller  isles,  as  Graciosa,  Roccas,  Allegranza,  !>t. 
Clare,  Inferno,  and  Lohos.  They  are  subject  to  the  Spani- 
ards, and  i^roduce  wheat,  sugar-canes,  wine,  and  "excellent 
fruits,  and  it  is  hence  that  the  Canarv  birds  originally  came. 
Lat.  from  27. 30.  to  29.  30.  N.  Ion.  from  12.  0.  to  17.  50.  W. 

To  CA'NCEL,  V.  a.  [cttncel/er,  J"r.]  to  cross  a  writing,  and 
thereby  render  it  ofnoetfcct.  Figuiatively,  to  destroy  a 
deed  by  tearing  off  the  S9al  or  name ;  to  efface  or  oblite- 
rate. 

CAN  CI' ELATION,  s.  an  expunging  or  annulling  the 
power  of  an  instrument. 

CA'NCEP.i.  fLat.]  in  astronomy,  a  sign  of  the  Zodiac, 
into  >vhicli  the  sun  enters  on  the  21st  of  June,  and  repre- 
sented on  globes  by  the  figure  of  a  crab,  in  order  to  express 
the  returning  of  the  sun,  or  its  coming  back  to  the  equator 
from  thentc  ;  or  from  ils  seeming  net  to  advance,  but  rather 
to  go  back  for  some  days  when  in  the  solstitial  point,  in 
which  respect  it  imitates  the  motion  ascribed  to  that  ani- 
mal. The  stars  in  this  constellation,  according  to  Flam- 
stead,  are  71.  The  tropic  of  Cancer  is  a  kss  circle  of  tha 
sphere,  parallel  to  the  equator,  and  passing  tlirough  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Sign  Cancer ;  the  inhabitants  « ithin  this  space 
have  the  sun  perpendicular  or  vertical  twice  »  year,  and  are 
situated  in  the  Torrid  Zone.  In  surgery,  a  roundish  hard 
ragged  immoveable  swelling,  of  an  ash  or  biuiiU  colour,  en- 
compassed round  with  branched  turgid  veins,  full  of  black 
fowl  blood,  so  called,  as  some  say,  from  the  resemblance 
which  the  turgid  veins,  shooting  from  it,  bear  in  figure  to 
the  crab-fish,  or  according  to  others,  because  like  the  crab, 
when  once  it  has  got  hold,  it  is  scarcly  possible  to  drive  it 
away. 

To  CA'NCERATE,  v.  n.  to  grow  cancerous  ;  to  turn  to 
a  cancer. 

CA'NCEROUS,  a.  having  the  virulence  of  a  cancer. 

CANDA'HAR,  a  kingdom  of  Asia,  between  Persia  and 
the  river  Indus.  It  capital  is  Candahar,  a  rich  trading  town, 
situated  on  the  river  Hermend,  in  the  road  from  Ispahan  to 
Delhi,  145  miles  SW.  of  Cabul.  Lat.  33.  0.  N.  Ion.  m. 
30.  E. 

CATSDENT,  a.  Icandeiis,  Lat.]  hot ;  in  the  highest  degree 
of  heat  next  to  fusion. 

CA'NDIA,  an  island  in  the  IMediterranean,  formerly 
Crete,  S.  of  the  Archipelago,  about  150  miles  in  leufj-th,  and 
from  15  to  3jin  breadth.  It  produces  corn,  wine,  Oll,^^f)ok 
silk,  and  excellent  hoiiev,  and  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  Greeks. 
jNlount  Ida,  in  the  middle  of  the  islan<i,  is  a  huge,  barren, 
sharp  pointed  eminence.  Its  capital,  Candia,  though  for- 
merly populous,  is  now  in  a  manner  deserted,  there  bcin^ 
little' but  rubbish,  except  at  the  bazar  or  iiiaiket-placc,  and 
the  liarbour  being  only  fit  for  boats.  It  is  r>(K)  miles  from 
Constantinople.    Lat.  35.  10.  N.  Ion.  25.  23.  E. 

CA'NDID,  a.  [catiilidiis,  Lat.]  white.  Figuratively,  im- 
partial;  mild;  uninfluenced  by  sinister  motives  malice,  or 
prejudice. 

CANDIDATE,,  *.  [from  candidm,  white,  Lat.  because 
candidates  for  otiices  among  the  Romans  used  to  appear  la 
white  robes.]  one  who  solicit*  the  votes  of  others,  in  order  to 
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^IfHiiiany  place  or  office  conferred  by  a  majority ;  one  who 
opposes  anollier  ;  a  competitor. 

(T.VNlMpi.Y,  flrf.  in  an  impartial  manner;  without  pre- 

jiiiii<:e,  malice,  or  envy  ;  fairly. 

CANDLE,  s.  [cnndela,  Lat.]  a  wick  of  cotton  covered 
'\vitb  wax,  spermaceti,  or  tallow,  of  a  cylindrical  form,  used 
4<)  supplj- the  want  of  day-light,  finle  l>i/ tJie  rumlle,  or  inch 
iif  randfe,  h  an  auction  which  lasts  only  while  a  piece  of  can- 
dle lighted  for  that  purpose  contin\ies  burning,  the  last  bid- 
der before  it  is  extinct  beins;  adjudged  the  purchaser. 

CA'NDLEBERRY-TP.r^E,  i.  a  species  of  sweet  willow. 

CA'NDLELKiH'I',  s.  the  lipht  afforded  by  a  candle. 

CA'NDLEMAS,  s.  a  festival  appointed  by  the  church,  to 
oe  observed  the  second  of  February,  in  honour  of  the  puriti- 
cation  of  the  blessed  virgni  Mary.  It  was  celebrated  by  the 
ancient  Christians  ;  who,  on  that  day,  used  abundanee  of 
lights  in  their  churches,  and  procession,  in  memory,  as  is 
si!pposed,of  oar  Saviour's  being  on  that  day  declai-ed  to  be 
a  lio-hl  to  lighten  the  Gentiles.  In  imitation  of  which,  the 
Roman  Catliolics,  on  this  day,  consecrate  all  their  tapers 
and  candles  which  they  use  in  their  churches  during  the 
whole  veaT. 

CA'SDLESTICK,  s.  a  household  utensil  contrived  to 
hold  one  or  more  lighted  candies. 

CA'NDOCK,  s.  a  weed  that  grows  in  rivers. 

CA'NDOUR,  s.  [candor,  Lat.]  a  temper  of  mind  unsoured 
by  envy,  unrufiied  l)y  malice,  and  unseduced  liy  prejudice ; 
sweet  without  weakness,  and  impartial  without  rigour. 

C  A'NDY.a  kingdom  of  Ceylon,  containing  about  a  guarter 
of  the  island.  It  is  mountainous,  and  aboui-ds  with  rivulets, 
which  the  inhabitants  are  dexterous  in  turning  to  water 
tlu;ir  land,  which  is  fruitful  in  rice,  pulse,  and  hemp.  The 
king  is  absolute,  and  his  subjects  are  idolatrous.  Its  capital 
is  of  the  same  name,  but  is  not  tde  residence  of  the  king. 
Lat.  7.  46.  N.  Ion.  80. 62.  E. 

To  CA'NDY,  V.  a.  to  preserve  by  boiling  in  sugar ;  to 
nu'lt  and  cryshdlizc  sugar  several  times,  to  render  it  hard 
and  transparent.  Figuratively,  to  freeze,  to  be  covered 
with  a  hard  substance,  or  Hakes.  To  flatter,  or  make  use  of 
soothing  and  insinuating  expressions.  Neut^rly,  to  grow 
hard ;  to  grow  thick,  or  be  covered  with  flakes.- 

CA'NDY,  s.  a  preparation  of  sugar,  made  by  iriplting  and 
Crystalizing  it  six  or  seven  times  over  to  make,  it  hard  and 
transparent. 

CANE,  *.  \iamui,  Lat.]  in  botanv,  a  kind  of  reed  growing 
in ."^jiveral  joints,  and  of  uittcrent  dimensions.  The  bamboo, 
\vhichg;rows  in  Ihe Indies,  especially  at  Bengal,  to  a  prodi- 
g.ionssize,  is  wrought  into  bowls,  or  other  household  uten- 
sils, by  the  inhabitants ;  the  smaller  sort  is  made  into  fish- 
ing rods.  The  walking  ranr  is  that  which  grows  in  the  East 
Indies;  those  which  are  without  joints  are  by  far  the  best, 
and  niore  elastic.  Hence  the  word  signifies,  ifiguratively,  a 
walking-staff. 

To  CANE,  V.  a.  to  beat  a  person  with  a  cane,  «r  a  walk- 
ing-staff. 

CANES  Venatici,  in  astronomy,  the  Grey-hounds,  two 
constellations  in  tlie  northern  hemisphere. 

CANI'Cl'LA,  *.  [Lat.]  in  astronomy,  the  name  of  one  of 
the  stars  in  the  constellation  of  Canis  Major,  called  the  Dog- 
star;  from  whose  heliacal  rising  with  the  sun,  that  is,  its 
en}ersion  from  the  sun's  rays,  the  ancients  reckoned  their 
<log-days,  and  tlie  Egyptians  and  Ethiopians  began  their 
year. 

CANI'CULAR,  B.  [cauicularis,  Lat.]  of  or  belonging  to 
the  dog-days.  The  canicular  days  are  a  certain  uninber  of 
<lays  preceding  or  ensuing  the  heliacal  rising  of  the  Canicula, 
<ii-  Dog-star. 

CANINE,  a.  [caninus,  Lat.]  having  the  properties  of,  or 
resemhliug  a  dog.  Canine  Inuiger,  in  medicine,  is  an  appe- 
tite whichcannot  be  satisfied. 

CA'N!N1>TEETH,  s.  [dmtes  canini,  Lat.]  in  anatomy, 
tuo  sharp  edged  teeth  in  each  jaw,  between  the  incisores 
awl  niolares,  so  called  frtmi  tlieir  resenibliiig  the  corres- 
pundunt  teeth  in  a  dog. 


CA'NIS  MAJOR,  s.  [Lat.  the  great  Dog]  in  astronomy, 
a  constellation  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  coiijiistin^,  ac- 
cording to  Flamstead,  of  32  stars,  of  wliicli  .Sirius  is  the 
principal. 

CA'NIS  MINOR,  s.  [Lat.  the  lesser  Dog]  a  constellatioii 
in  the  southern  hemisphere,  of  which  Procyon  is  the  prhici- 
pal  star. 

CANISTER,  s.  [canislrmn,  Lat.]  in  its  primary  sense, 
which  is  now  obsolete,  a  basket.  In  its  secondary,  a  small 
box  or  receptacle  made  of  tin,  or  other  metal,  or  porteUin, 
to  hold  tea,  sugar,  &c. 

CA'NKER,  s.  [cancer,  Lat.]  ill  natural  history,  a  suiall 
^vorm  which  preys  upon  fruit,  joined  with  the  we'rd  wartn. 
In  medicine,  a  speck  made  by  a  sharp  humour,  which  eats 
or  corrodes  thellesh  like  a  caustic,  ami  is  common  tn  chil- 
dren; a  corrosive  humour.  Figuratively,  that  which  gra- 
dually and  inevitably  destroys.  A  disease  incident  to  trees, 
which  makes  the  bark  rot  and  fall  off.  Applied  to  brass,  a 
kind  of  rust  or  verdigrease,  which  eovers  its  surface  witli  a 
green  colour  .  ' 

To  CA'NKER,  v.  n.  to  rust,  or  jfrow  green,  applied  tit 
brass  or  other  metals ;  to  be  corroded,  or  giow^  foul  or  cor- 
rupt. Actively,  to  corrode ;  to  pollnte  ;  to  eat  or  jjnaft' ; 
toinfrtcf;  including  the  idea  of  acrimony. 

CA'NNABINE,  a.  [cannabiniis,  Lat.]  hempen. 

CA'NNEI.,-COAL,  s.  a  substance  which  is  often  con- 
founded with  jet.  It  isdufj  up  in  many  parts  of  England  in 
great  abundance,particulariy  in  Lancashire, where  it  is  burnt 
as  common  fuel.  It  is  worked  into  toys  and  utensils  of  va- 
rious kinds  under  the  name  of  jet.  In  medicine,  it  is  good 
in  the  cohc,  as  an  emollient  and  discntient. 

CA'NNIBAL,  s.  one  who  lives  upon  human  flesh. 

CA'NNIBALLY,  ad.  after  the  manner  or  practice  of 
cannibals. 

CA'NNON,  s.  [canon,  Fr.]  a  hollow,  cylindrical  instru- 
ment, made  of  a  mixt  metal,  furnished  with  a  touch-hole, 
and  used  to  shoot  a  ball  by  the  force  of  gunpowder.  It  is 
uncertain  when  cannons  were  first  invented,  but  they  were 
used  at  the  battle  of  Cressy  in  1346,  when  there  were  five 
cannons  in  the  possession  of  the  English. 

CANNON-BALL,  CA'NNON-BULLET, or CA'NNON- 
SHOT,  s.  the  bail  or  bullet  with  which  a  cannon  is  charged. 

To  CANNONA'DE,  v.  a.  to  attack  with  or  fire  cannon 
against.    Neuterly,  to  batter  or  attack  with  great  guns. 

CANNONI'ER,  (caimontx?-)*.  the  person  who  discharges 
or  (ires  a  cannon. 

CA'NNOT,  not  able,  not  having  power  enough  for  the 
performance  of  a  thing.  Joined  with  but,  it  implies  neces- 
sity, and  signifies  must.     "  I  cannot  but  believe."  Locke. 

CANO'A,  or  CANO'E,  (canio)  s.  an  Indian  vessel  or 
boat,  made  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  du;j  hollow;  pieces  of 
bark  sewed  together ;  or  of  the  small  sticks  of  a  pCant 
wood,  covered  with  seal  skins. 

CA'NON,  s.  [kanoH,  a  rule,  Gr.]  in  ecclesiastical  history,  a 
law  or  rule  relating  either  to  the  doctrine  or  discipline  of  a 
chiircli,  enacted  by  a  general  council,  and  confirmed  bv  the 
principal  magistrate.  Applied  to  scripture,  sueh  boolisas 
are  believed  to  be  really  inspired.  A  law  ir  rule  in  any  sci- 
ence. In  surgery,  an  instrument  used  in  sewing  up  wounds. 
In  geometry  and  ajgebra,  a  general  rule  for  tin;  solution  of 
all  questions  of  the  same  nature.  A  person  who  possesses 
a  prebend,  or  revenue  allotted  for  the  performance  of  divine 
service  in  a  cathedral  or  collegiate  chu.rch. 

CA'NONESS,  *.  in  the  Romish  church,  a  woman  wh» 
enjoys  a  prebend,  and  lives  after  the  manner  of  SeaJar  Ca- 
nons, without  being  obliged  to  renounce  the  world,  or  make 
any  vows. 

C.ANO'NICAL,  a.  [canonicns,  Lat.]  applied  to  ceremonies 
and  discipline,  those  which  are  established  by  the  laws  of 
the  church.  Applied  to  hooks,  those  which  are  generally 
.allowed  to  be  divinely  inspired.  Applied  to  time,  or  hours, 
those  which  are  prescriiied  or  limited  by  the  church,  for 
the  perlhrmance  of,  or  celebvatinj  otj  any  ceremony  or  act 
of  religion. 
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CANCNICALLY,  rtrf.  in  a  manner  agreeable  to  tlie  pre- 
icriptioDS  and  laws  of  the  church. 

CA'NONIST,  s.  one  who  makes  the  canons  his  peculiar 
stiidv  ;  a  professor  of  tke  canon  law. 

CANONIZATION,  s.  in  the  Ronian  church,  a  declara- 
tion of  Hie  pope's,  whereby,  after  some  solemnity,  a  person 
ivlio  has  been  eminent  for  an  exemplary  life,  and  a  sup- 
posed power  of  working  miracles,  enters  into  the  list  of  tlie 
saints. 

To  C.\'NONIZE,  V.  a.  to  enter  a  person's  name  in  the  list 
of  taints;  to  make  a  saint. 

CATSONIiy,  or  CA'NONSHIP,  s.  an  ecclesiastical  bene- 
fice in  some  cathedral  or  collegiate  church,  which  has  a 
prebend,  or  stated  allowance  out  of  the  revenues  of  such 
<;hurch,  commonly  annexed  to  it. 

CA'NOPIED,  a.  coveretl  above  with  a  canopy,  spread 
above,  or  over  the  head. 

CA'NOPY,  s.  [caiiopeum,  Lat.]  any  thing  which  is  extend-- 
r.d  over  the  head. 

-    To  CA'NOPY,  r.  o.  to  form  a  canopy  over  a  person's  head ; 
1o  cover  with  a  canopy. 

CANO'ROUS,  a.  [caiioriis,  Lat.]  giving  to  singing;  musi- 
tal  ;  tuneful. 

CANT,  s.  [oiwffw,  Lat.]  api)lied  to  language,  a  dialect 
raade  use  of  ny  l}eggars  and  vagabonds,  to  conceal  their 
meaning  from  others ;  a  whining  tone  of  voice  ;  a  partictdar 
form  at  speak'.i.-^,'  peculiar  to  any  body  of  men;  a  whining, 
formal  pretension  to  goodness,  generally  attended  with  hy- 
pccrisy. 

To  CAKT,  V.  n.  to  make  use  of  the  dialect,  absurd  Jar- 
gon, or  i^iivate  gibberish,  of  vagaboiuls  and  thieves  ;  to 
«p«ik  or  read  in  a  whining  tone  ;  to  endeavour  to  impose 
upon  a  person  by  a  formal  pretence  of  uncommon  piety  ; 
to  flatter. 

CANTATA,  s.  [I tab]  in  music,  a  song  composed  of  re- 
citative airs,  and  a  variety  of  motions,  generally  for  a  single 
voice,  with  a  thorough  bass;  sometimes  for  two,  three,  or 
more  voices,  with  different  instrimicnts. 

CANTATION,  s.  [caiUatin,  Lat.]  the  act  of  singing. 

CA'NTEK,  s.  one  who  endeavours  to  pass  himself  upon 
the  «  orld  as  a  religious  person,  by  a  fair  outside,  and  formal 
appearance  of  religion,  without  obeying  it  in  his  heart. 

CA'NTERBURY,  an  ancient  city  of  Kent,  the  see  of  an 
archbishop,  primate  of  «11  England.  The  cathedral  is  a 
large  s\ipei b  structure,  and  was  once  very  famous  for  the 
shrine  or  Thomas  Becket.  Tiie  silk  manufactures  first  in- 
troduced by  the  French  refugees,  are  still  carried  on  here, 
though  on  the  decline;  the  principal  manufactures  are  worsted 
and  Canterbury  muslins,  made  of  silk  and  cotton.  It  is  also 
noted  for  its  fine  brawn,  and  the  adjacent  country  produces 
abundance  of  hops.  It  is  situated  on  the  river  Stour,  2(i 
miles  S.  E.  by  E.  of  Rochester,  and  56  from  London.  Mar- 
kets on  Wednesdav  and  Saturdav. 

CANTERBURY-BELLS,  ».  a  species  of  bell-flower,  fre- 
quent in  gardens. 

CANTfL\'RIDES,  s.  [plural  of  f««MeWi-,  Lat.]  in  natural 
history  and  pharmacy,  called  Spanish  files,  but  properlv  a 
beetle  formed  from  an  egg,  which  produces  a  worm,  that 
is  peculi-.«r  to  the  fig-tree,  pine-tree,  white  brier,  and  poplar, 
whose  juices  being  very  corrosive  or  biting,  are  by  Bacon 
supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  its  corrosive  or  caustic  quality. 
ll  is  needless  to  mention  their  service  in  blisters,  or  the 
danger  of  too  free  a  use  of  them,  since  experience  has  con- 
firmed the  former,  and  given  us  too  many  dreadful  examples 
of  the  latter. 

C  A'NTHUS,  s.  [Lat.]  tke  corner  of  the  ejc,  formed  by  the 
meeting  of  the  e,\  elids. 

CA'NT'ICI-E,  s.  [from  canto,  to  sing,  Lat.]a  song ;  applied 
to  some  hvnin  in  scripture,  and  used  in  the  plural  to  signify 
Solomon's  song. 

CANTI'LIVER.S,  ^.  in  building,  pieces  of  wood  framed 
into  the  front  or  sides  of  a  house,  to  sustain  the  mouldings 
or  eaves  over  it. 

CANTING,  t.  a  sea-phrase,  which  denotes  the  act  of 


turning  any  tiling  about,  or  over.    Canting-stms,  in  heraldity, 
arc  lliost  w  hich  express  their  owner's  suruame. 

CA'NjTLE,  s.  [kant,  Belg.]  a  piece  with  corners. 

CA'NTLET,  s.  a  piece  ;  a  fragment. 

CA'NTO,  s.  I  Ital.J  a  division,  section,  or  book  of  a  poem. 
In  music,  a  song,  or  the  treble  part  of  it. 

CANTON,  orQuANG  Tcheob,  a  large,  populous, and 
wealthy  city  of  China,  seated  on  one  of  the  finest  rivers  in. 
the  empire.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Qiianton", 
and  the  centre  of  the  European  tratfe  in  that  countpy.  It 
consists  of  three  towns,  divided  by  high  walls.  Temples, 
magnificent  palaces,  and  courts,  are  numerous.  The  streets 
are  long  and  straight,  paved  with  flag-stones,  and  adorned 
with  lofty  arches.  The  houses  are  remarkably  neat,  but 
consist  of  only  one  story,  and  they  have  no  windows  to  the 
streets.  The  covered  market-places  are  full  of  shops.  Tliey 
have  manufactures  of  their  own,  especially  of  silk  stuffs. 
The  number  of  inhabitants  is  computed  at  1,000,000,  many 
of  whom  reside  in  barks,  which  form  a  kind  of  fioafing  city  ; 
they  touch  one  another,  and  arc  so  ranged  as  to  form  streets. 
1-lach  bark  lodges  a  family  and  their  {jrand-children,  who 
have  no  other  dwelling.  At  break  of  day,  all  the  people 
who  inhabit  them'  depart  to  fish,  or  to  cultivate  their  rice. 
Lat.  2,3.  8.  N.  Ion.  tl3.  E. 

CA'NTON,  s.  [canton,  Fr.]  a  small  part  of  a  city  detached 
from  the  rest ;  a  parcel  or  division  of  land  ;  a  district  or  part 
of  a  country  governed  by  its  own  chief  or  magistrates;  a 
small  community  or  clan.  In  heraldry,  a  siiuai'e  portion 
<if  an  escutciieon  separated  from  the  rest,  when  on  the  left 
side,  called  shiistc~  :  and  like  the  space  between  the  cross  or 
saltier. 

To  CA'NTON,  r.  a.  to  divide  into  small  parfs,  parcels,  or 
districts,  used  with  t\ii  particle  into,  and  sometimes  both 
with  out  and  into. 

To  CA'NTONIZE,  v.  n.  to  parcel  out:  to  allot  in  small 
divisions,  used  with  nnwn^. 

CA'NTRED,  or  CA'NTREF,  s.  a  British  word,  which 
signifies  a  hundred  villages. 

CA'NTYRE,  a  peninsula  of  Argyleshire,  50  miles  long, 
from  N.  to  S.  and  from  6  to  8  broad. 

CA'NVASS,  s.  [cancas,  Fr.l  very  clear  unbleached  cloth 
of  hemp  or  flax,  wove  in  little  squares,  used  for  working 
tapestry  by  the  needle  ;  for  blinds  of  windows,  towels,  and 
to  cover  stays,  Sec.  likewise  a  coarse  cloth  of  hemp,  of  vviiich 
sails  are  made.  Canvaxs,  also  is  the  cloth  on  which  painters 
usiiallv  draw  their  pictures. 

To  CAN  VASS,  II.  a.  [<'aMvassa;  Fr.]  to  search  a  truth  to  its 
first  principles;  to  inquire  into;  to  examine;  to  debate, 
or  dispute  ;  to  controvert.  Used  neuterty,  to  solicit ;  to  ask 
people  for  their  votes  or  interest  at  an  election. 

CATSIUTE,  or  CNUTE,  upon  Edmund's  death  became 
master  of  the  whole  kingdom,  and  was  proclaimed  king  in 
1017  ;  and  all  the  lords,  both  English  and  Danes,  swore  al- 
leg'ance  to  him.  After  his  coronation,  he  divided  Englaml 
into  four  parfs,  Mercia,  Northumberland,  East-Anglia,  and 
Wessex.  Over  the  three  former  he  appointed  flukes  or 
earls,  and  the  last  he  governed  himself.  To  the  end  that 
justice  might  be  impartially  administered,  he  declared,  that 
for  the  future  there  should'  be  no  distinction  made  between 
the  English  and  Danes.  He  denounced  the  severest  punish- 
ments against  malefactors  of  what  nature  soever,  witliwut 
respect  of  persons.  He  sent  Edmund's  two  sons  into  Den- 
mark, under  pretence  of  travelling;  but  a  worse  design  was 
supposed  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  it.  However,  the  king  of 
Hungary,  at  whose  court  they  were,  after  having  first  been 
hi  Sweden,  took  care  of  their  education,  and  gave  one  of 
liis  daughters  in  marriage  to  Edmund,  the  eldest,  who  died 
soon  after :  and  to  Edward  he  gave  his  sister-in  !aw,  Agatha, 
daughter  of  the  emperor  Henry  II.  by  whom  he  had  five 
children,  Edgar  .\theling,  Margaret,  ar.d  Christi.m,  and  two 
died  in  Hungarv.  Ho  built  a  stately  cliurch  over  the  grave 
of  St.  Edmund,'  the  K-st-Anglian  king,  who  -tias  killed  by 
the  Danes,  and  very  mutii  tuilaigcd  the  towii  of  St.  F.iimunds 
bury.    In  1031,  betook  a  joucney  to  Rome,  where  he  made 
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hrgc  presriitsto  tbc  clnirches,  and  tontirmod  all  hh  prede- 
(T.iiors  liad  done,  both  for  the  chuich  of  Rome  aiid  the  Kiig- 
lisb  colloge.  Tliere  is  an  instance  of' his  piety  atid  good 
»rusp  transmitted  to  us,  wbicli  is,  th;it  '.is  he  was  walking  one 
day  I)y  the  sea  side,  at  SouthamptoB,  and  )ii«  ti;iiterers  were 
f  xlollinij  Iiini  to  the  skies,  and  even  comparing;  him  with 
Gim\  himself;  lie,  to  convince  tlicm  of  thcii"  tolly  and  im- 
piety, caused  a  chair  to  be  brought  to  him,  and  seating  bini- 
sclf  tvhere  the  tide  wa*  about  to  flow,  he  turned  Iiimself  to 
the  sea,  and  said,  "  O  sea,  thou  art  under  my  jurisdictiou, 
and  the  kud  where  I  sit  is  mine ;  I  command  thee  to  come' 
■no  farther;  nor  to  presume  to  wet  thy  sovcreigu's  feet." 
But  the  tide  comiiif;  on  as  usual,  ho,  fro'.n  tiience,  took  oc- 
casion to  let  Ws  base  flatterrrs  know  that  none  but  the 
King  of  Heaven,  whom  the  sea  and  land  obcv,  deserved  the 
titles  they  impiously  bestowivl  on  him.  After  wh.ich,  it  is 
said,  he  v.oald  never  wear  his  rrown,  but  caused  it  to  i)e  put 
on  tli»  head  of  a  crucifix  at  Wincl'.ester.  Canute  died  in 
the  19th  year  of  his  i>;iga,  iu  I'le  year  1036.  He  left  tUree 
sous,  Sweyn,  who  bad  Noryi,y;  Harold,  Eni?;lai:d  ;  and 
Hardic.anatc,  Denmark.  Guuiida,  his  daughter,  was  mar- 
ried to  the  emperor  fienry  IV. 

CA'NY,  a.  abounding  in  canes;  consisting  of  canes. 

CA'NZONET,  *.  [c«i.roHc«n,  Itisl.]  a  little  song. 

CAOUTCHOUC,  t.  in  ualural  history,  a  very  elastic 
resiu,  the  prt-duce  of  a  tree  which  grows  along  the  banks  of 
the  river  of  the  Amazons.  It  is  popularly  called  rubber, 
and  lead-eater. 

CAP,  *.  [cflp,  Brit.}  a  part  of  dress  made  to  cover  the 
head;  the  ensign  of  acardinalate.  When  liie  Romans  gave 
a  slave  the  cap,  it  entitled  him  to  liberty.  Students  at  law, 
physic,  <S:c.  as  well  as  graduates  iu  most  universities,  wear 
to/».  Doctors  are  distinguished  by  peculiar  caps,  given  them 
in  ?.5suniini»-  the  doctorate.  In  Italy,  the  cap  is  used  as  a 
mark  of  infamy.  At  Lucca,  the  Jews  are  distiiijuislied  by 
a  yellow  ea;.^  or  an  orange  colour.  In  Trance,  bankrupts 
were  lormti'.y  oldigsd  to  wear,  ever  after,  a  gi-een  enp.  It 
also  significi  a  square  piece  of  timber,  put  over  the  head  of 
a  mast,  to  keen  it  steady.  In  gunuer>',  a  piece  of  Itad  laid 
over  the  touch-hole  to  preserve  the  prime.  Cap  of  mahue- 
nance,  one  (;f  the  regalia  carried  before  the  king  at  a  coro- 
)ia;ion.  In  botany,  the  membranaceous  empalement  of 
funguses  surrounding  the  pillar. 

To  CAP,  V.  a.  to  cover  the  top  of  a  thi»ig;  to  pull  off  a 
cap  in  plav. 

CAP-A-Pi'E,  or  CAP-A-PE',  [cap-a-pii,  Fr.]  from  head  to 
f\iot,  all  over,  used  with  the  verb  arm. 

CA'P-PAPER,  t.  a  sort  of  coarse,  thick,  brownish  paper. 

CAPABILITY,  s,  the  quality  of  being  able  to  undertake 
<»r  perform  a  thing. 

CAT  ABLE,  a.  [tapahle,  Fr.]  endued  with  power  or  uti- 
derstanding  equ;;l  to  an  undertaking ;  susceptible  ;  fitted 
for,  or  adapted  to. 

CAPA'CIOUS,  a.  [cnpitr,  Lat.]  applied  to  bodies  of  largo 
dimensions,  or  of  a  large  cavity,  able  to  contain  much.  Ap- 
plied to  the  mind,  extensive,  or  containing  a  great  stock  'if 
knowledge. 

CAPA'CIOUSNl'^SS,  s.  the  quality  of  containing  or  rc- 
ccivmg  a  gre.it  number  of  things  or  large  bodies. 

To  CAP.\'CITATE,  v.  a.  to  render  a  person  fit  by  in- 
struction, discipline,  study,  or  exercise  ;  to  qualify  a  person 
for  an  undertaking. 

CAPA'CITY,  i.  [cnpaciti,  Fr.]  the  dimensions  of  other 
bo<lies.  Applied  to  the  mind,  understandini'  ;  a  power  of 
receiving  instruction  ;  a  state,  condition,  or  diaracter. 

CAPA'RISON,  s.  [from  capamzm.  Span.]  the  clothing 
<>r  covering  spread  over  any  horse  of  state,  or  sumptcr 
horse. 

To  CAPA'RISON,  t'.  a.  to  dress  a  horse  in  its  housings 
for  show  and  ostentation.  Figuratively,  to  adorn  a  person 
■with  puiupous  and  splendid  dress. 

C.\PE,  X.  [cape,  Fr.j  ingeography,  a  piece  of  land  njnniRg 
•I  projecting:  into  tbe  sea;  a  head-land,  or  promontory; 
llie  ueck  piece  of  a  coat. 


CAPR  CA  PRICORN,  in  New  South  Wale*  ;  it  is  .xacllr 
•.nder  the  line  « Inch  bpunds  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn. 

CAPE  COAST  CASTLE,,  a  fo/tress  belonging. te  III^ 
EngUsh,  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  in  Africa,  fbi;  natives 
wear  nuthing  but  a  thin  covering  ronnd  fheii  waists.  I.jt, 
4.  56.  N.  Ion.  10.  W. 

CAPE  DESEA'DO,  a  head-land  of  Tcira  del  Furgo,  m 
tbe  most  southern  part  of  America.  Lat.  5r>.  4S.  !>.  Ion.  74. 
18.  W. 

CAPE  DOU'GLASS,  a  -'ery  lofty  promontory  \n  the  N. 
W.  pnrr  of  America,  on  the  North  Pacific  Oct'an,  discuvored 
bv  Capt.  Cook.    Lat.  48. 13.  N.  Ion.  133.  60.  W. 

CAPE  FLATTERY,  a  cape  on  the  N.  W,  coast  of  Ame- 
rica.    Lat.  48.  15.  N.  Ion.  124. 22.  W. 

CAPE  FINISTE'KRE,  a  headland  of  Galicia,  in  Spain. 
Lat.  42.  51.  N.  Ion.  9.  12.  W. 

CAPE  FRANCIS,  a  celebrated  place  of  the  island  of  St. 
Domingo,  in  the  West  Indies,  Jiear  which  is  a  flourishing 
town.    Lat.  li).  57.  N.  Ion.  72. :>.  W. 

C.VPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE,  the  most  southerly  point  of 
tlie  continent  of  Africa,  and  very  locky,  lies  in  34.  2-.>,  S.  Kit. 
and  18.  2.3.  E.  Ion.  Upwards  of  ;50  miles  to  the  N.  of  it  is 
the  Cape  Town,  which  is  neat  and  well  built,  rising  iu  ti;<r 
midst  of  a  desert,  encompassed  by  black  and  dreary  moini- 
tains.  The  public  offices  of  the  Dutch  East-India  company 
are  situated  next  the  water,  and  the  private  buildings  lit; 
beyond  them  on  ti  gentle  ascent.  The  streets  are  broad 
and  regular,  intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles;  and  the 
houses  are  mostly  built  of  stone,  cemented  together  with  a 
glutinous  kind  of  earth,  which  serves  as  mortar,  and  after- 
wards is  neatly  plastered  and  whitewashed  with  lime.  Their 
slaves,  a  few  Hottentots  excepted,  were  origijially  brf.'ugiit 
from  the  East  Indies,  and  principally  fi\>m  Mahicca.  There 
is  hcfe  a  very  large  hospital  for  tbe  sailors  belongiug  to  the 
Dutch  East  India  ships,  which  touch  here.  It  is  situated 
close  to  tlie  company's  garden,  and  is  an  honour  and  orna- 
ment to  the  town.  There  are  two  churches  here ;  one  Iar;;<>,' 
plain,  and  unadorned,  for  the  calviuists,  the  prevaihng  sect  r 
and  a  smaller  one  for  the  Lutherans.  The  only  landing- 
place  is  at  the  E.  end  of  the  town,  where  there  is  a  wooden 
quay,  which  runs  some  paces  into  the  sea,  with  several 
cranes  on  it,  for  the  convenience  of  loadin";  and  unloiu'ling 
the  scoots  that  come  alongside.  Close  to  this  quay,  on  th<! 
left  hand  stands  the  castle  and  principal  fbrtrsss  ;  a  itrunj; 
extensive  wcnk,  having  excellent  accommodations  for  the 
troops,  and  for  many  of  the  civil  officers  Ix-longing  to  the 
colony.  Within  the  gates,  the  Dutch  East  India  company 
lately  had  their  principal  stores  ;  which  were  spacious  aj 
well  as  convenient.  'This  fort  covers  and  dcfisnds  the  east 
part  of  the  town  and  harbour,  hs  Amsterdam  Fort  dses  the 
west  part.  The  latter,  which  Ir.s  been  built  since  Commo- 
dore Johnstone's  expedition,  ano  wherein  both  French  and 
Dutch  judgment  have  been  uuittid,  to  render  it  eflettual  and 
strong,  is  adftiirably  i)lainied.  and  calculated  to  annoy  and 
harass  ships  coming  into  the  bay.  Some  smaller  detached 
fortifications  extend  along  tbe  coast  both  to  the  E.  and  W. 
and  making  lauding,  which  was  not  the  case  before  the  Ame- 
rican war,  hazardous  and  difHcult.  In  a  vord.  Cape  Town 
is,  at  this  time,  fortified  with  strength,  regularity,  and  jud;:- 
ment.  The  ground  behind  the  town  graduai.'v  rises  on  all 
sides  towards  the  mountains,  called  the  Ta'ule  Mountain, 
which  is  ti.-c  highest;  the  Sugar  I>oaf,  so  named  iVoiii  \\jt 
form  ;  the  Lion's  head ;  Charles  Mount ;  and  James  JMeunt, 
or  the  Lion's  Rump.  The  view  frwn  the  Table  Mountain 
is  extensive  and  picturesque  ;  aud  all  aloi.g  the  valleys  are 
scattered  a  nufnber  of  fine  plantations.  Tlie  cHitivafcd  coun- 
try beyond  the  mountains  is  of  great  extent,  and  forms  sIk 
difl'erenl  establishments.  The  soil  is  uncommonly  produc-* 
five,  and  the  climate  benign,  and  favourable  t*  veg^tationi. 
Tlie  spring  commences  here  iu  October.  Provisions  are 
very  reasonable  at  the  Cape.  A  late  traveller  says,  that  Ij© 
saw  13Po.  of  nuitton  sold  for  about  6d.  sterling  :  a  whole  ox 
for  two  ,|ruiueas  and  a  half,  or  three  guineas;  and  corn  and 
ether  things  in  projiorlion.    Fi^h,  aad  gunie  Iwought  fr*>iii 
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flie  country,  are  in  jfreat  abundance.  In  September,  17.0o, 
the  town  and  colony  surrendered  to  an  Rnjtlisli  squadron, 
under  Sir  G.  K,  Elphinstone,  seconded  by  about  8000  land 
forces  under  Majors  General  Clark  and  CTai";,  on  terms  of 
capitulation.  At  the  peace,  it  was  restored  to  the  Dutch  ; 
but  on  tire  10th  of  January,  ISOC,  it  was  again  taken  by  an 
Eniflisli  force,  underadniiral  Sirllonie  Popham,  and  general 
Sir  David  Baird. 

CAPE  HORN,  the  southern  extremitj  of  Terra  del  Fue- 
go.     I^t.  55.  58.  S.  Ion.  67.  26.  W. 

CAPE  NORTH,  the  most  northern  promontory  in  Eu- 
rope, in  the  island  of  Maggero,  on  the  coast  of  Norway, 
Lat.  71.  10.  N.  Ion.  26.  2.  E. 

CAPE  P.\'LM.4S,  a  proniontor\'  on  the  Guinea  coast, 
Africa.    Lat.  4.  10.  N.  Ion.  6.  10.  W. 

CAPE  PIJNCK  OF  WALES,  the  mosi  westorn  •  xtre- 
mity  of  America  hitherto  known,  discovered  bv  Cayt.  Cook, 
in  1778.     Lat.  65.  46.  N.  Ion.  168.  15.  VV. 

CAPEDEVERD,  a  cape  on  the  coast  of  Negroland,  in 
Africa.     Lat.  14.  4.'i.  N.  Ion.  17.  9.S.  W. 

CAPEDEVERD  ISLANDS,  so  called  from  their  bein- 
situated  to  the  westward  of  the  above  cape.,  about  300  miles. 
They  lie  between  23  and  26  de;;rees  of  \V.  Ion.  and  be- 
tween 15  and  18  degrees  of  N.  lat.  Many  of  these  islands 
are  little  more  than  barren  rocks.  They  were  discovered  by 
Antonio  Noel,  a  Genoese,  in  the  service  of  Portugal,  in  1460. 
The  natives  are  of  a  middle  stature,  urIv,  and  almost  per- 
fectly black ;  their  hair  is  woolly  and  frizzled,  and  their  '-'ps 
thick.  A  company  of  merchants,  belonging;  to  Lisbon,  have 
the  exclusive  right  of  trading  to  these  islands ;  and  they  keep 
an  agent  here  foi  that  purpose,  who  perfectly  tyrannizes 
over  the  inhabitants,  and  sells 'the  wretched  cotfimodities 
carried  from  Portugal  at  cxhorbif  ant  prices. 

CATEL,  a  village  near  Darking  in  Surry,  where  it  is 
recorded  that  a  mountain,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
divi'led,  one  part  of  it  remaining,  and  the  other  part  being 
moved  down  to  the  borders  of  a  farm,  leaving  the  laud 
through  which  it  passed  full  of  hills  and  dales. 

CA  PER,  s.  [from  caper,  Lat.  a  goat]  in  dancing,  a  spring 
«r  leap  in  which  the  feet  are  moved  across  each  other  se>?- 
Kil  times  before  a  person  reaches  the  ground  again. 

CA'PER,  s.  [capparis,  Lat.]  the  flower  bud  of  the  caper- 
bush,  a  well  known  pickle  brought  from  the  neighbourhood 
«f  Tou.lon  in  France. 

To  C.\TER,  f.  ji.  to  cross  the  feet  several  times  in  the  air 
in  a  leap,  applied  to  dancing  ;  to  skip  for  joy  ;  to  dance  with 
great  activity. 

CATERER,  s.  one  who  cuts  capers  in  dancing. 

CATIAS,  s.  [Lat.]  in  law,  a  writ  of  two  sortsi  one  before 
.ludgment,  called  capias  ad  respoMkndum ;  the  other  is  a  writ 
or  execution  after  )udgment. 

CAPILLA'CEdUS, «.    See  Capillary. 
'CAPI'LLAMENT,  s.  [from  camllns,  a  hair,  Lat.]  in  bo- 
tany, the  small  threads  or  hairs  which  grow  in  the  middle  of 
a  flower,  adorned  with  little  herbs  at  the  top.    Likewise  the 
strings  or  threads  about  the  roots  of  plants. 

CAPrLLARY,  n.  [from  capilhis,  a  hair,  Lat.]  resembling 
hairs.  In  botany,  applied  to  such  plants  as  have  no  main 
^tenl,  their  leaves  arising  from  the  roots,  and  producing 
their  seeds  in  little  tufts  or  protuberances  on  the  back  of 
their  leaves ;  as  the  fern  maiden-hair,  of  which  the  syrup  of 
capillaire  is  made.  In  anatomy,  applied  to  the  minute  arte- 
ries, which,  in  the  brain  are  not  equal  to  one  hair,  and  the 
smallest  lymphatic  vessels,  which  are  a  hundred  times  smal- 
ler than  tlie  smallest  arteries.  In  physic,  capillary  tubes  are 
those  whose  diameter  is  one  half,  one  third,  or  one  fourth 
of  a  hne,  or  the  least  tliat  can  be  made. 

CAPILLA'TION,  s.  [fjom  capiltm,  Lat.]  a  dividing  into 
branches  as  small  as  hairs  ;  a  small  ramification. 

CATITAL,  a.  [capitrilis,  Lat.]  in  its  primaiy  sense,  that 
belongs  or  relates  to  the  head.  Applied  to  crimes,  that 
affects  a  person's  life  ;  criminal  in  tlie  hli'hest  degree  ; 
chief  or  principal.  Capital  stock,  the  fund  of  a  trading 
company. 
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CA'Pri'AL,  s.  among  merchanfe.  the  sum  of  money 
Drought  in  by  each  party  to  make  up  the  common  stock. 
Likewise,  the  money  which  a  merchant  first  brings  into 
trade  on  his  own  account,  in  geography,  the  chief  city  of 
a  kingdom,  or  residence  of  its  monarch.  Applied  to  letters, 
large ;  such  as  are  written  at  the  beginnings  of  heads  of 
books. 

CATITALLY,  ad.  in  such  a  wanner  as  affects  a  pcrson-s 
life.  Capitally  vmcvicted,  is  applied  to  a  person  who  is  cast 
for  his  life,  or  condemned  to  die.  Applied  to  productions 
of  art,  in  a  perfect,  high  finished,  or  excellent  manner. 

CAPITATION,  s.  [from  captu,  head,  Lat.]  a  numbering 
by  the  heads;  a  certain  sum  of  money  imposed  at  so  iiiucn 
per  head  in  exigencies  of  state. 

CAPrrULAU,  *.  [from  capitidum,  a  small  chapter,  Lat.] 
a  book  divided  into  chapters }  also  «  collection  of  civil  and 
canonical  laws. 

To  CAPITULATE,  v.  n.  [from  capitulnm,  a  short  chapter 
or  article,  Lat.j  to  draw  articles,  to  set  down  the  heads  of  a 
remonstrance,  to  make  head.  Mostly  used  by  moderns  for 
surrenderino  a  place  upon  certain  conditions. 

CAPITCLA'TION,  s.  the  surrender  of  a  place  upon  cer- 
tain conditions. 

CAPI'VI-TREE,  s.  [capaiba,  Lat.]  a  tree  growing  in  the 
Spanish  '(Vest  Indies,  which  yields  a  balsam  called  the  "ual. 
sani  of  capivi. 

CA'PON,  s.  [capo,  Lat.]  a  castrated  cock. 

CAPONNILRE,  s.  a  work  sunk  on  the  glacis  of  a  place 
•about  four  or  five  feet  deep  to  afford  a  passage  from  one 
work  to  another :  the  earth  dug  out  serves  for  a  parapet, 
and  is  made  witlj  hop  ho^es  and  embrasures,  coveKcd  with 
strong  planks,  on  v  liich  are  clays,  or  hurdles,  that  suppAit 
the  earth  which  covers  all.  It  holds  15  or  20  men,  who  fire 
through  these  embrasures. 

CAi'OT",  s.  [Fr.]  at  piqilct,  when  one  party  wins  all  the 
tricks. 

To  CAPOT,  v.a.  to  win  all  the  tricks  at  the  game  [of  pi. 
quet. 

CAPO'UCH,  sAcapxce,  Fr.]  a  monk's  hood. 

C.\PRE'0LATE,  a.  [from  capreolus,  Lat.]  in  botany,  ap» 
plied  to  those  plants  ^thich  turn,  wind,  and  creep  along 
the  ground,  by  means  of  their  tendrils,  as  gourds,  melons^ 
cucumbers,  &c. 

CAPRICE,  (caprehs)  [caprice,  Fr.]  or  CAPRI'CHIO,  s. 
[Span.]  sudden  change  of  sentiment,  not  founded  on  reason; 
a  whims  y,  freak,  or  fantastic  humour. 

C.APRI'ClOUS.  a.[capricieux,Vr.]  applied  to  a  variable 
and  inconstant  behaviour,  founded  on  mere  whim  and  fancy; 
applied  also  to  a  sudden  and  frequent  change  of  opinion  or 
sentiment,  inconsistent  with  reason. 

CAPRl'CIOUSLY,  ad.  in  a  whimsical,  humoursome, 
fancifill  manner. 

CAPRl'CIOUSNESS,  s.  the  quality  of  cbanpng  or  cora- 
manding,  according  to  the  starts  of  fancy,  withaut  any  re- 
gard to  reason  or  propriety. 

CATRICORN,  s.  [capricor7iws,  Lat.]  in  astronemv,  the 
tenth  sign  of  the  zodiac,  represented  on  ancient  medals  in 
the  form  of  a  goat  with  the  hinder  parts  of  a  fish  ;  for  the 
sun  entering- that  sign  on  the  winter  solstice,  from  whence 
ne  begins  to  ascend  towards  the  northern  hemisphere,  the 
hieroglyphic  sign  of  a  goat,  which  is  fond  of  Climbing,  and 
ascends  as  it  browses,  seemed  to  be  proper  to  rcprcueiit 
that  circumstance. 

CAPRIO'LES,  J.  [Fr.1  are  leaps  that  a  horse  makes  in  the 
same  place,  without  advancing. 

CA'PSICUM,  s.  in  botany,  Guinea  or  Bonfiet  pepper... 

CATSTAN,  J.  [corruptly  spelt  capstem;  cabesin)i,  Fr.]  a 
large  cylinder  or  barrel,  placed  perpendicularly  on  the  deck 
of  a  ship,  and  turned  by  four  levers  or  bars,  which  cross  it, 
serving,  by  means  of  a  cable  which  wiaids  round  it,  to  draw 
up  heavy  burdens.  It  is  likewise  used  to  tow  a  ship,  and  to 
weigh  the  anchors. 

CA'PSULAR,  a.  [from  eapsula,  Lat.]  hollow,  like  a  chest 
or  pouch. 
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CA'PSULATE,  <T.  [from  capsula,  Lat.  1  inclosed  as  in  a 
box.  CapsaUtted planu,  iu  botany,  are  sucli  as  produce  their 
seeds  in  slwirt  dry  pods  or  Husks. 

CAT.SULE,  *.  [f  rum  capsula,  a  little  bo\  or  case,  Lat.]  in 
botany,  a  dry  hollow  seed-vessel  that  opens  natdrally  in 
some  lieterniuiate  nmruicr;  us  at  tlie  side  by  a  small  h'ole, 
in  orchis  and  campanula :  horizontally  in  pimpernel ;  long- 
ways in  convolvulus  ;  at  the  bottom  In  arrow-grass  :  or  at 
the  top  as  iiT  most  plants.  In  chemistry,  capsules  arc  small 
saucers  of  clay  for  roastinji  samples  of  ores,  and  for  smelt- 

■  them  to  ascertain  their  value. 


CARA'CC.\S,  or  St.  Juan  df.  Leon,  a  town  and  dis- 
trict of  Terra  Firnia,  bounded  by  the  provinces  of  Venezue- 
la on  tl'e  W.  Cumana  on  the  10.  and  the  Caribbean  Sea  on 
the  N.  Lat.  10.  3.  N.  Ion.  65'.  10.  W.  This  district  has 
lately  erected  itself  into  an  independent  state,  and  has  pre- 
pared to  defend  its  liberties  l»y  arms. 

GA'KACR,  *.  [caraca.  Span.]  a  large  ship  of  burden;  a 
galleon. 

CARA'NNA,  *.  a  hard  brittle  resin,  though  some  call  it 
a  gum.  It  is  brought  principally  from  New  Spain,  is  of  a 
dark  colour,  and  bitterish  taste.    A  fine  odoriferous  oil  is 


t^A'PT. \l'S,  sAcaptaine,  Fr.]  a  military  officer,  whereof  distilled  from  it,  esteemed  a  veij  powerful  external  remedy 

there  are  various  khids  ;  as  a  captain  of  a  troop  or  company,  in  cases  of  j)ain,  tumours,  and  wounds.^ 

one  who  commands  a  troop  of  horse,  and  the  other  a  com-  CA'RAT,  or  CA'RACT,  s.  [carat,  Fr.]  a  mark,  that  is  te 

l)any  of  foot,  under  a  colonel.     Captain  General  is  he  who  say,  an  ounce  troy,  tliyided  into  24  equal  parts,  called  ca- 


comniands  an  army  in  chief.  Captain  Lieutenant  is  one  who 
commands  a  troop  or  company,  in  the  room  of  another 
whose  absence  is  dispensecl  with.  Captainofa  ship,  of  war, 
is  the  commanding  officer.  Captain  vf  a  merchant  ship  more 
properly  the  master,  is  he  who  has  the  direction  of  the  ship, 
crew,  and  cargo. 

CA  PTA.IN RY,  or  C ATTAINSHIP,  s.  the  power  over  a 
certain  district ;  the  chfeftainship.  The  rank  or  post  of 
a  captain. 

CATTION,  (lidoshoii)  s.  [from  capio,  Lat.]  in  law,  the  act 
of  taking  a  person  by  a, judicial  process. 

_ CAPTIOUS,  {kapshious)  n.  [captinsus,  Lat.]  given  to  ca- 
vils, or  forming  objections ;  ensnaring ;  insidious. 

CATTIOUSLY,  {kiipshiously)  ad.  ni  such  a  manner  as 
shews  a  great  inclination  to  raise  objections ;  in  a  sly,  insi- 
dious manner. 

CATTIOUSNESS,  (ia;)s///f)HSHc«)  i.  tlie  tjuality  of  form- 
ing cavils,  or  u!.'necessa;y  objections;  peevishness. 

To  CATTIVATE,  v.  a.  [captivo,  Lat.]  to  take  prisoner. 
Figuratively,  to  charm  or  subdue  by  the  power  of  superior 
excellence.     To  enslave  ;  with  io. 

CAPTIVATION,  s.  the  act  of  taking  a  'jerson  prisoner; 
the  state,  of  a  person  taken  prisoner. 

C.\'PTIVE,  s.  [captims,  Lat.]  one  taken  prisoner  in  war. 
Figuratively,  one  charmed  or  subdued  by  the  beauty  or  ex- 
cellence of  another. 

CATTIVE,  a.  [captivus,  Lat.]  taken  prisoner  in  war ;  in 
confinement ;  imprisoned.  Figuratively,  subdued,  or  kept 
under  great  restraints. 

To  CATTIVE,  V.  a,  to  take  or  make  a'person  prisoner. 

CAPTITITY,  s.  [captivity,  Fr.J  a  state  of  servitude,  owing 
to  a  person's  being  taken  prisoner  in  war. 

CAPTOR,  s.  [fiom  ciq)io,  Lat.]  the  person  who  takes  a 
pris-^neror  puize. 

CATTTJRE,  s.  [captura,  Lat.]  the  taking  of  any  proy  ;  the 
thing  taken.  In  law,  the  seising  a  person  for  debt,  or  tlie 
apprehending  a  criminal. 

CAPU'A,  a  large  city  of  Lavora,  Naples,  built  in  the 
ninth  century,  near  the  ruins  of  the  aiitient  Capua.  It  isil5 
miles  N.  of  Naples. 

CAPUCnrNS,  {Cupucheens)  [^from  etipuce  or  capuchon,  a 


racts,  and  each  caract  into  four  grains,  is  a  weight  by  which 
tiie  mint-masters  discover  the  fineness  of  gold.  Caract,  or 
carat  fine,  is  the  24th  part  of  the  goodness  of  a  piece  of  pure 
gold.  Carat  is  a  weight  used  by  jewellers,  equal  to  four 
grains,  but  lighter  than  the  mark  weight  above. 

CARAVAN,  s.  \caraianne,  Fr. |  a  body  or  company  of 
merchants  or  traders  travelling  together  in  great  numb.ers 
through  deserts,  or  other  dangerous  places,  in  the  East,  for 
their  mutual  safety  and  defence.  Their  beasts  are  horses, 
bat  most  commonly  camels,  and  they  are  escorted  by  a 
chief  or  ajja,  with  a  body  of  janizaries. 

C.\RAVA'NSAR1ES,  s.  a  sort  of  ptiblic  inns  built  on 
great  roads  in  the  East,  for  the  accommodation  of  caravans ; 
there  being  no  inns  for  passengers,  as  in  Europe.  Some  of 
these  are  very  magnificent;  and  there  are  people  who  at- 
tend, to  accommodate  travellers :  there  is,  however,  no  fur- 
niture, and  in  some  places  no  other  provisions  but  what  the 
caravans  bring  with  them.  There  are  many  of  these  in  the 
great  towns  of  Asia  and  Africa,  especially  in  the  Turkish 
and  Persian  dominions.  They  are  generally  built  in  the 
form  of  a  square,  and  round  a  quadrangle,  like  a  col- 
lege. 

CA'RAVEL,  or  CA'RVEL,  *.  [caravela.  Span.]  a  round, 
light,  old  fashioned  ship. 

CA'RAWAY,  s.  [carum,  Lat.]  in  botany,  the  seed  is  sto 
machic,  diuretic,  and  carminative;  one  of  the  four  hot  seeds 
in  the  shops. 

CA'RBON,  J.  in  chemistry,  the  basis  of  charcoal. 

CARBONA'DO,  s.  [Span.]  meat  cut  across,  or  in  squares, 
with  a  knife,  to  be  broiled. 

To  CARBONA'DO,  v.  a.  to  cut  across,  in  cookery.  Fi- 
guratively, to  cut  or  hack. 

CARBONATES,  s.  in  chemistry,  salts  formed  by  'the 
combination  of  any  base  with  carbonic  acid. 

CA'RBONATED,  a.  in  chemistry,  impregnated  with  car- 
bon. 

CARBO'NIC,  a.  in  chemistry,  belonging  to  caroon. 

CA'RBONOUS,  a.  in  chemistry,  belonging  to  carbon, 
Carbonous  oxide  h  common  charcoal. 

CA'HBUNCLE,  s.  a  very  elegant 'stone,  of  a  deep  rpd 
colour,  with  a  mixture  of  scarlet,  known  among  the  ancients 


stuff  cap  or  cawl  wherewith  tliey  cover  their  heads,  Fr.J    by  the  name  of  ^nM?ax.    It  is  usually  found  pure  and  fault 
monks  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis,  founded  by  Matthew    less,  and  is  of  the  same  degree  of  hardness  with  the  sapphire. 


Basclij.  They  are  clothed  with  brown  or  grey, "are  alv.ays 
bare-footed,  never  go  in'a  coach.and  never  shave  their  heads. 

CA'PUT  MORTUUM,  s.  [Lat.]  a  terra  signifying  dead- 
heads, being  thiit  which  remains  in  a  retort  after  ctistillation 
or  (Jryness.    The  modern  term  is  Residuum. 

CAPYB AHA,  s.  a  kind  of  eavy  which  resides  much  in  the 
water,  and  is  eaten  by  the  Indians  in  South  America. 

CAR,  s.  [car,  Br,il.]  a  small  carriage  with  one  or  two  horses. 
Figuratively,  used  by  the  poets  for  a  chariot,  or  genteel  ve- 
hicle, in  which  a  person  is  drawn 


which  is  second  only  to  the  diamond  ;  it  is  naturally  of  an 
angular  figure,  and  is  found  adhering  by  its  'base  to  a  veiy 
heavy  ami  ferruginous  stone  of  the  emery  kind.  Its  usual 
size  is  near  a  qi^arterofan  inch  in  length  ;  "and  two-thirds  of 
that  in  diameter.  In  its  thickest  parts,  when  held  up  against 
the  sun,  it  loses  its  deep  tinge,  and  becomes  exactly  of  tlie^ 
colour  of  burning  charcoal,  whence  the  propriety  of  the- 
name  which  the  ancients  gave  it.  It  bears  the  fire  unalter- 
ed, without  parting  with  its  colour.  It  is  only  found  in  t.'ie 
East  Indies,  so  far  as  is  yet  known,  and  there  but  rarely. 


CA'RABINE,  or  CA'RRINE,  s.  [carabine,  Fr.]  a  small  Hill's  History  of  Fossils.  In  surgery,  the  Anthra.r,  an  in- 
kind  of  fusee,  or  fire-arm,  about  two  feet  long  in  tl«j  fiammation  which  arises  with  a  vesicle  or  blister  almost  like- 
barrel.                                                                                    ■  that  produced  hv  burning. 

CARABINrER,  (carabineer)  s.  a  sort  of  light  horse,  car-        CAT^UU.NCLED,  a.  set  with  carbuncles, 
rvnig  longer  carabines  than  the  rest,  used  sometimes  on       CARBU'NCULAR,  a.  resembling,  or  partaking  of  the-. 

ii'Ot,  qualities  of  a  carbuncle. 
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■CARBUNCULA'TION,  s.  [earhmiclatio,  Lat.j  tlic  l>last- 
!ng  of  tlie  voung  buds  of  trees  or  plants,  eitlier  by  excessive 
heat  or  colrt. 

CA'RBURETS,  s.  in  chemistry,  compound  substances, 
of  which  carbon  forms  one  of  tiio  constituent  parts.  Thus, 
plumbago,  which  is  composed  of  carbon  and  iron  is  called 
carburet  of  iron. 

CAUBURETTED,  part,  from  the  verb  carouret,  seldom 
used  ;  formed  into  a  carburet.    See  last  article. 

CA'RCANET,  s.  [eitrc/in,  Fr.]  a  chain  or  collar  of  jewels. 

G-A'RCASE,  or  CA'RCASS,  s.  [carqimttf,  Fr.ladead;  body. 

i  Figuratively,  a  body  or  person  in  a  reproachful  sense  ;  the 

decayed  parts,  ruinc,  or  remains  of  a  thing.    In  gunueiy, 

a  kind  gf  bomb  of  an  oblong  form,  filled  with  combustibles, 

snd  thrown  from  a  mortar. 

CA'RCELAGE,  *.  [from  career,  Lat.]  fees  paid  by  pri- 
soners before  they  can  be  discharged. 
CARCLNO'MA,  s.  [from  kitrhinoi,  a  crab,  and  nemo,  to  feed, 
Gr.]  a  cancer. 

CARD,  s.  [carle,  Fr.  charta,  Lat.]  in  gaming,  pieces  of  fine 
thin  pasteboard,  cut  in  oblong  scjuares,  on  which  are  painted 
several  marks  and  figures,  and  used  in  several  games.  A 
eourt  card,  is  that  which  has  tlie  image  of  some  person  paint- 
ed on  it.  In  sea  atfairs,  the  upper  part  of  the  mariner's 
compass,  on  which  the  names  ot  the  winds  arc  marked. 

CARD,  s.  \haarde,  BelgJ  an  instrument  or  comb  composed 
of  several  small  pieces  of  iron  wire,  hooked  in  the  middle, 
fastened  by  the  feet  in  rows  ;  they  are  generally  used 
in  pairs,  placed  with  their  points  opposite  to  each  other, 
liaving  the  materials  between  them,  and  serve  to  comb, 
disentangle,  and  range  wool  or  flax,  in  a  proper  order  for 
spinning. 

To  CA.RD,  V.  a.  [kacrden,  Belg.]  to  comb  wool,  ilc.  or 
make  it  fit  for  spinning,  by  drawing  it  through  the  card 
or  comb.  N<?uterly,  to  game  ;  or  play  inordinately  at 
cards. 

CA'RDAMOM,  s.  [cardamomum,  Lat.]  a  medicinal  seed, 
that  assists  digestion,  strengthens  the  head  and  stomach, 
and  is  diuretic. 

CA'RDER,  s.  one  who  combs  or  prepares  wool  by  passing 
it  through  a  card. 

CA'RDIAC,  a.  [from  hardia,  the  heart,  Gr.]  an  appellation 
given  to  cordial  medicines  that  strengthen  and  invigorate 
the  heart,  replenish  the  exhausted  spirits  with  good  humour, 
and  excite  motion  where  reauired,  whereby  the  elasticity 
and  tone  of  the  fibres,  which  before  were  weakened  and 
vitiated,  are  restored,  and  a  brisker  and  freer  circulation 
occasioned. 

CARDIA'LGIA,  or  heart-burn,  ».  [from  kardta,  the 
heart,  and  aUres,  sorrow,  Gr.]  a  disorder  of  the  stomach, 
attended  with  anxiety,  a  nausea,  and  inclination  to  vomit. 

CA'RDIFF,  a  compact  and  well  built  town  of  Glamor- 
ganshire, with  very  extensive  and  considerable  old  walls, 
and  a  harbour  three  miles  down  the  river ;  but  vessels  of  200 
tons  burden  can  come  up  to  the  town.  'Ibis  town  has  a  con- 
siderable trade  with  Bristol  and  other  places  ;  and  near  it 
are  works  of  cast  and  wrought  iron.  A  canal,  25  miles  in 
length,  has  been  lately  completed,  from  Cardiff  to  the  iron- 
works at  Merthyr  Tidvil.  Cardiff  is  .the  county-town  of 
Glamorganshire,  seated  on  the  river  Taff,  or  Tave,  3  miles 
from  the  Severn,  12  E.  of  Cowbridge,  and  104  W.  of  London. 
Markets-on  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 

CA'RDIGAN,  the  county-town  of  Cardiganshire,  is  large, 
populous,  and  pleasantly  seated  on  the  river  Tivy,  over 
which  there  is  a  handsome  bridge.  In  its  neighbourhood 
arc  iron  and  tin  works,  established  about  the  year  17C8.  It 
is  33  miles  N.  E.  by  E.  of  St.  David's,  and  ii^  W.  N.  AV.  of 
London.    Mai  ket  on  Saturday. 

CAR  DIGANSHIRE,  a  county  of  Sonth  Wales,  is  bounded 

OD  the  W.  by  Cardigan  Bay,  in  the  Irish  Channel ;  on  theN. 

and  N.  E.  by  Merionethshire  and  Montgomeryshire  ;  on  the 

^  E.  and  S.  E.  by  Radnorshire  ami  Brecknockshire  ;  and  on 

'  the  8.  by  Carmarthenshire.    It  extends  42  miles  in  lenjjth, 

a;id  20  in  breadth,  and  is  divided  into  6  hundreds,  which 
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contain  G  market  towns,  and  66  parishes.  Tlie  air  is  milder 
here  than  in  most  parts  of  AVales.  To  the  S.  and  W.  are 
plains  fruitful  in  corn  ;  but  the  N.  and  E.  parts  are  a  conti- 
nued ridge  of  bleak  mountains,  yet  there  are  pastures  well 
stocked  with  sheep  and  cattle.  Here  is  also  plenty  of  tame 
and  wild  fowl,  ami  it  is  well  supplied  with  fish  from  the  sea, 
and  from  its  own  lakes  and  rivers,  near  which  there  is  a  great 
number  of  otters.  The  mountains  abound  with  lead  and 
silver  ore,  mines  of  which  have  several  times  been  worked 
to  advantage.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Tivy,  Rydal, 
and  the  Istwith.    Cardigan  Bay  lies  on  the  coast. 

CA'RDINAL,  a.  [cardiiuilis,  from  cardo,  a  hinge,  Lat.] 
principal,  chief,  supreme.    The  cardinal  points  of  the  eom- 

Cass,  are  the  north,  south,  east,  and  west,  and  the  winds  that 
low  from  those  points,  are  called  the  cardinal  uiiuh:  Car- 
dinal signs  in  the  Zodiac  are  Aries,  Libra,  Cancer,  and  Ca- 
pricorn. In  arithmetic,  cardinal  numbers -Axe  such  as  express 
positively  how  many  things  there  are,  as  I,  2,  3,  not  their 
order,  as,  1st,  2d,  3d.  In  morality',  the  cardinal  virtiies  ^re. 
justice,  prudence,  temperance,  and  fortitude. 

CA'RDINAL,  s.  an  eminent  dignity  in  the  church  of 
Rome,  who  has  a  voice  in  the  conclave  at  the  elcct-icm  of  a 
pope.  The  cardinals  originally,  were  no  more  than  deacons 
entrusted  with  the  care  of  distributing  the  alms  to  the  poor 
of  the  several  quarters  of  Rome ;  and  as  they  held  assemblies 
of  the  poor  in  certain  churches  of  their  several  districts,  they 
took  the  title  of  those  churches.  They  began  to  be  called 
cardinals  ill  the  year  300,  under  pope  Sylvester,  by  which 
appellation  was  meant  the  chief  priests  of  a  parisii,  and  next 
in  dignity  to  a  bishop  This  office  grew  more  considerable 
afterwards,  and  gradually  arrived  to  its  present  hei'j[ht. 
The  cardinals  composed  the  pope's  council,  and  till  the 
time  of  Urban  Vlll.  were  stiled  Most  illustrious;  bUt  by  a 
decree  of  that  pope,  1630,  they  had  the  title  oi Eminence 
conferred  upon  them.  Also  a  beautiful  American  bird,  so 
denominated  from  its  shining  red  plumage. 

CARDINAL-FLOWER,  s.  a  plant  with  strap-shaped 
leaves,  almost  naked  stem,  and  pale  purple  bloss.oius : 
found  in  lakes,  in  hilly  countries,  and  flowering  in  July  aiitl 
August. 

CA'RDINALATE,  or  CA'RDINALSHIP,  s.  the  office 
and  rank  of  a  cardinal 

CA'RDUUS,*.  [Lat.]    See  Thistle. 

CARE,  s.  [care,  Saxi]  attention  to  a  particular  subject; 
concern  or  anxiety  of  mind,  arising  from  the  uncertainty  of 
something  future,  or  the  oppression  of  the  present  calamity  ; 
caution,  protection,  regard,  and  support,  when  follow edwitli 
the  particle  of.  A  too  great  anxiety  for  the  events  of  this 
world  ;  an  affectionate  regard  for  a  person.  Synon.  i'm- 
dencc  signifies  wisdom  applied  to  practice  ;  discretien  is  the 
effect  m  prudence,  and  means  a  knowledge  to  govern  or  di- 
rect one^  self;  by  care  vte  understand  heed  m  order 
to  preservation ;  caution  implies  a  greater  degree  of  wariness. 

'To  CARE,  V.  n.  to  be  anxious,  solicitous,  or  concerned 
about  any  thinjj ;  to  be  disposed,  or  inclined  ;  with  for  be- 
fore nouiis,  and  to  before  verbs. 

To  CARET^N,  v.  a.  [cariTwr,  Fr.]  to  lay  a  vessel  upon  one 
side  in  order  to  calk,  stop  the  leaks,  trim,  or  repair  the  other 
side.    Neuterly,  to  be  in  a  state  of  careening. 

CAREE'R,  s.  [carriere,  Fr.]  a  course  or  race ;  the  grounti 
on  which  a  race  is  run :  full  speed  ;  very  swift  motion. 

CA'REFUL,  a.  abounding  or  perplexed  with  great  solici- 
tude, apprehensions,  or  anxiety. 

'  CA'RKFULLY,  ffrf.  in  an  attentive,  cautious,  circumspect, 
and  diligent  manner. 

CA'REFULNESS,  s.  cautious,  diligent,  and  constant  ap- 
plication ;  heedfulness ;  vigilance. 

CA'RELESS,  a.  without  due  attention,  labour,  appli- 
cation, caution,  or  concern ;  witliout  thought,  or  premedi- 
tation. 

CARELESSLY,  ad.  without  anxiety ;  without  care ;  with 
negligence  ;  in  a  manner  void  of  care. 

CARELESSNESS,  i.  heedlessness;  inattention,  negli- 
gencej  absence  of  care ;  manner  void  of  care. 
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To  CARE'SS,  V.  a.  [caresser,  Fr.J  to  embrace  with  great 
fiffection  ;  to  treat  a  person  with  great  civility  and  enaear- 
ment. 

CARE'SS,  »r'an  embrace  of  great  affection  ;  an  endearing 
profusion  of  civilities  and  kind  actions. 

CA'RET,  s.  [liat.]  in  graniuiar,  a  msrk  implying  that  sorae- 
tliine  is  omitted  in  writmg  or  printing,  which  ouj{ht  to  come 
in  where  this  si^u  (a)  stands. 

CARGO,  s.  [charge,  Fr.l  the  lading  of  a  ship ;  all  the 
merchandises  and  wares  on  board  a  sliip. 

CARIBBEE  ISLANDS.    See  In  dies.  West. 

CA'RICATIJRE,  s.  in  painting,  is  the  concealment  of  real 
beauties,  and  the  exaggeration  of  blemishes,  but  still  so  as 
to  preserve  a  resemblance  of  the  object. 

C.-\'RIES,  *.  ILat.]  in  medicine,  the  solution  of  continuity 
in  a  bi>ne,  attended  with  a  waste  of  its  substance,  occasioned 
by  the  corrosion  of  some  acrimonious  matter. 

CARIO'SITY,  s.  that  quality  of  a  bone  which  putrifies  and 
wastes  its  substance. 

C.A'RIOUS,  o.  [carioitis,  Lat.l  rotten,  generally  applied  to 
bones. 

CARK,  !.  [cearc,  Sax.]  care  ;  anxiety.    Obsffilete. 

To  CARK,  t'.  n.  {cearcan.  Sax.]  to  be  solicitous,  careful, 
anxious. 

C.\RLE,  s.  [ceorl,  Sax.l  a  rude,  brutish  fellow  :  a  churl ; 
abo  an  old  man. 

CA'RLINE  THISTLE,  s.  [earlina,  I^t.l  a  biennial  plant 
found  in  dry  pastures,  said  to  be  an  excellent  remedy  in 
hysterical  cases. 

CA'RLINGS,  or  CA'RLINES,  *.  in  a  ship,  two  pieces 
of  timber,  King  fore  and  aft,  along  from  beam  to  beam, 
whereon  the  ledges  rest,  on  which  the  planks  of  the  ship  are 
fastened. 

CARLI'SLE,  {Karhle)  an  ancient  city,  the  capital  of  Cum- 
berland, containing betweecn  Sand  9000  inhabitants.  It  is 
pleasantly  situated  on  a  rising  ground,  in  a  fertile  country, 
near  the  confluence  of  3  fine  rivers,  the  Eden,  the  Peterell, 
and  the  Cauda,  or  Caude,  ail  abounding  with  fish,  and  by 
which  it  is  nearly  surrounded.  It  has  long  been  noted  for 
making  whips  and  tish-hooks ;  there  are  also  considerable 
quantities  of  printed  linens,  checks,  cottons,  fustians,  hats, 
tanned  leather,  nails,  coarse  knives,  stockings,  Ac.  manu- 
factured here.  It  is  60  miles  S.  of  Edinburgli,  and  301  N. 
N.  W.  of  London.    Market  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 

CA'RLOW,  or  Catheulough,  a  county  of  Ireland,  in 
Leinster,  28  miles  in  length,  and  18  at  it^  greatest  breadth. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Queen's  county ;  on  the  N. 
and  N.  E.  by  Kildare  and  Wicklow  ;  on  the  E.  by  Wicklow 
and  Wexford ;  and  on  the  S.  S.  E.  and  S.  W.  by  Wexford 
and  Kilkenny.  It  contains  50  parishes,  about  8763  houses, 
and  44,0(X)  inhabitants.  Its  chief  town  isCarlow,  a  neat  place, 
seated  on  the  E.  sj<le  of  the  river  Barrow,  by  which  it  com- 
municates with  Waterford  river  and  the  Grand  Canal,  l(i 
miles  N.  E,  of  Kilkenny. 

CARLSCROTS'.^,  orCARLSCROON,  atown  ofRlekinge, 
in  S.  Gothland,  with  a  harbour  large  and  commodious,  but 
of  difticult  entrance,  on  account  of  the  shoals  and  rocky 
sands  at  its  mouth.  The  town  mostly  stands  upon  a  small 
rocky  island,  which  rises  gently  in  a  bay  of  the  Baltic  ;  the 
suburbs  extend  over  another  small  rock,  and  along  the  mole, 
close  to  the  bason,  where  the  fleet  is  moored.  The  way 
into  the  town  from  the  main  land,  is  carried  over  a  dyke  to 
an  island,  and  thence  along  two  long  wooden  bridges,  joined 
by  a  rock.  The  town  is  spacious,  and  contains  about  18,000 
inhabitants  ;  some  of  the  buildings  are  of  brick,  but  gene- 
rally they  are  of  wood.  Here  is  a  dock  hollowed  out  of  the 
solid  rock,  capable  of  receiving  the  largest  vessels,  and  a 
tovered  one,  whose  bottom  an9  sides  are  of  hewn  granite  ; 
rows  of  granite  pillars  support  the  roof,  and  bear  rather  the 
appearance  of  a  colonnade  to  a  temple,  than  of  a  receptacle 
lor  ships.  In  1680  the  town  was  founded  ;  in  1724  the  for- 
mer dock,  and  in  1779  the  latter,  was  completed.  Accord- 
ing to  the  originat  plan,  3  basons  and  30  docks,  com- 
BLunicatiag  by  sluices,  were  intended,  but  a  century  will 


probably  elapse  before  they  can  be  conrplefed.  Carlscrona 
IS  '2'20  miles  nearly  S:  of  Stockholm.  Lat.  6 J.  20.  N.  Ion. 
15. 25.  v.. 

CA'RMAN,  s.  one  who  drives  a  cart,  or  keeps  a  cart  for 
hire. 

CARM.VRTHEN,  awcll  built  p,opulous  town,  in  former, 
times  the  residence  of  the  prince"  of  S.  Wales,  and  iiovr 
usually  reckoned  the  politest  place  in  the  principality. 
It  is  pleasantly  situated,  in  a  fertile  country,  on  the  river 
'Jowy  (near  its  conflux  with  tHe  Owilly)  over  which  it  has 
a  narrow  stone  bridge  (but  lately  widened)  of  7  arches,  with 
a  very  commodious  quay,  to  which  vessels  of  200  tons  bur- 
den may  come  up  ;  2t  niiles  S.  E.  of  Cardigan,  and  215  W. 
by  N.  of  London.  Markets  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 
Fairs  on  June  3,  July  10,  August  12,  Sept.^  9,  Oct.  9,  and 
Nov.  14.  : 

CARMARTHENSHIRE,  a  county  of  S.Wales,  35mjles 
in  length,  and  26  at  its  greatest  breadth,  is  bounded  on  the 
W.  by  Pembrokeshire  ;  on  the  N.  and  N.  E.  by  Cardigan- 
shire and  Brecknockshire ;  on  the  E.  and  S.  E.  by  Breck- 
nockshire and  Glamorganshire ;  and  on  the  S.  by  Bristol 
Channel.  It  contains  6  market  towns  and  87  parishes.  *  It 
is  fruitful  in  corn,  grass,  wood,  coal,  and  sea-fish,  es- 
pecially salmon.  The  air  is  mild,  it  not  being  extremely 
mountainous. 

CAHMEL,  a  mountain  in  Palestine,  standing  on  the  skirts 
of  the  sea,  and  forming  the  most  remarkable  head-land  on 
all  that  coast.  It  extends  from  near  St.  Jean  d'Acre  on  tlie 
S.  a  considerable  wav  inland  to  the  E. 

CARMELITE,  s.  [Yt.l  a  sort  of  pear. 

CA'RMELITES,  or  White  Friars,  an  order  of  our 
Lady  of  Mount  Carmel,  making  one  of  the  four  orders  of 
Mendicants.  They  pretend  to  derive  their  original  from 
the  prophets  Elijah  and  Elisha.  Their  original  rules  con- 
tained 16  articles  ;  one  of  which  confined  them  to  their  cells, 
and  enjoined  them  to  employ  themselves  day  and  night  in 
prayer ;  another  prohibited  the  brethren  having  any  pro- 
perty ;  another  enjoining  fasting,  from  the  feast  of  the  Ex- 
altation of  the  Holy  Cross  till  Easter,  excepting  on  Sundays ; 
abstinence  at  all  times  from  flesh  was  enjoined  by  anotlier 
article  ;  one  obliged  them  to  manual  labour ;  another  im- 
posed a  strict  silence  on  them,  from  vespers  till  the  tierce 
the  next  day ;  however,  these  constitutions  have  in  som« — 
respects  been  altered. 

CARMI'N.^TIVES,  s.  medicines  prescribed  for  the  colic 
disorder,  to  dispel  the  wind. 

CA'RIVIINE,  s.  a  powder  of  a  very  beautiful  red  colour, 
bordering  upon  purple,  and  used  by  painters  in  miniature, 
though  rarely,  on  account  of  its  great  price.  The  manner 
of  preparing  it  is  kept  a  secret  by  the  colour  makers,  neither 
do  any  of  those  receipts  which  have  been  pubhshed  at  all 
direct  us  as  to  the  making  of  it. 

CA'RNAGE,  s.  [camsge,  Fr.]  slaughter,  havoc,  or  heaps 
of  bodies  slain  in  battle. 

CA'RNAL,  a.  [charnal,  Fr.]  proceeding  from,  or  belong- 
ing to  the  fleshy  part  of  a  man,  opposed  to  spiritual.  Figu- 
rativelv,  sensual,  lustful,  lecherous,  voluptuous. 

CARNA'LITY,  s.  lust,  wantonness,  propensity  to  lust ; 
unchaste  pleasure.     Figuratively,  immersed  in  scnsualitv . 

CA'RNALLY,  ad.  in  a  gross,  "sensual  manner,  ooposed  to 
spiritual. 

CARNA'RVON,  is  a  well  built  populous  town  of  Car- 
narvonshire, with  a  celebrated  castle,  in  a  small  dark  room 
of  which,  not  12  feet  long,  nor  8  broad,  Edward  the  11.  \v;is 
born  :  it  is  surrounded  on  all  sides,  except  the  E.  by  the 
sea  and  two  rivers,  one  of  which  is  the  Mcnay.  The  har- 
bour is  tolerably  good,  with  9  feet  at  low  water.  Carnarvon 
has  no  manufactures,  but  carries  on  a  considerable  trade 
with  Ireland,  Liverpool,  Bristol,  and  London.  It  is  7  miles 
S.  W.  of  Bangor,  and  251  N.  W.  of  London.  Market  on 
Saturdav. 

CARNARVONSHIRE,  a  countv  of  North  Wales,  about 
40  miles  in  length,  and  20  in  breadth,  bounded  en  the  W., 
and  N.  by  the  sea,  and  the  isle  of -Anglesca,  on  the  E.  and  Si.„ 
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E.  by  Denhi'^hsliire  and  Merionetbshire,  and  on  the  S.  hy 
Merlonelhsbiie  and  the  sea.  It  lias  7  hundreds,  68  parishes, 
/>  inaiket  towns,  and  1  city.  T''*  ^''"  '*  '^"''^  •  ^'"^  country 
Leing  tlventost  mountainous  district  in  N.Wales.  Irs  central 
part  is  entirely  occupied  by  tiie  lofty  Snowden,  and  ti'ie  se- 
veral cragjjy  summits,  deep  dells,  moors,  ci'asms,  and  lakes, 
wliich  constitute  its  dreary  region.  Cattle,  goats,  and  sheep, 
are  its  rural  riches.  Foxes  are  the  chief  wild  animals.  Se- 
veral copper  mines  have  been  worked  in  various  parts,  and 
there  are  some  of  tiiese  at  present  about  Llanberris.  Otiier 
places  afford  lead ;  and  slates,  with  quantities  of  stone,  ex- 
cellent for  hones,  arc  dug  near  Snowden. 

CARNA'TIC,  TfiE.a  rich  populous  countr>'  of  Hindoo- 
stan,  extending  along  the  coast  of  Coromandel  to  Cape  Co- 
morin,  being  .570  miles  long,  from  N.  to  S.  and  from  120  to 
75  wide. 

CARNATION,*,  [from  caro,  Lat.]  in  botany,  a  species 
of  the  ciovc-2;illy  flower.  In  painting,  a  lively  red  colour, 
resembling  that  of  flesh  newly  cut. 

CARNl'J'LION,  s.  [improperly  spelt  forjirfwM]  in  natural 
history,  a  precious  stone,  of  which  there  are  three  species, 
a  red,  a  yellow,  and  a  Avhite  ;  the  red  sort  is  again  subdivid- 
efl  into  two  species,  the  pale  being  called  tlie  female,  and 
the  deep  red  the  male  carnclion. 

CA'RNIVAL,  ^.  [c'flrnoi'ff/,  Fr.]  the  season  of  mirth  and 
luxury  celebrated  by  the  Italians,  and  especiallv  at  Venice, 
lasting  from  Twelftii  day  to  Lent,  and  attended  with  balls, 
fe-.ists,  operas,  concerts,  and  every  thing  which  pomp, osten- 
tation,- or  festivity,  can  furnish. 

CAllNIA'OROUS,  a.  [from  earo  and  voro,  Lat.]  eating 
flesh  ;  that  lives  on  tlcsh. 

CARNO'SITY,  s.  [cm-nosite,  Fr.]  in  surgery,  a  fleshy, 
excrescence ;  a  fungous  or  proud  flesh. 

CA'RNEOUS,  or  CA'RNOUS,  a.  [carnem,  Lat.]  fleshy, 
applied  to  animals.  In  botany,  of  a  soft  substance,  similar 
to  that  of  flesh  in  animals. 

CA'ROL,  i.  [carola,  Ital.]  a  song 'of  joy,  exultation,  or 
festivity,  applied  to  the  rustic  anthems  of  countiy  singers  at 
Christmas;  any  kind  of  song. 

To  CA'ROL,  V.  n.  \carola7-e,  Ital.]  to  sing  with  great  joy 
and  festivity.     Actively,  to  praise  in  anthems  or  songs. 

CAROLTOA,  a  country  of  North  America,  divided  into 
North  and  South,  and  comprehending  two  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Vn-ginia,  on  the  E.  by 
the  Ocean,  on  the  S.  by  Florida,  and  on  the  W.  by  Louisiana, 
lying  between  32  and  37  degrees  N.  lat.  The  chief  pro- 
duce is  tobacco,  indigo,  and  rice ;  but  they  are  attempting 
to  breed  silk-worms  for  the  production  of  silk.  The  ani- 
mals, trees,  fruits,  plants,  are  much  the  same  as  in  Virginia ; 
particularly  wild  a'nimals  resembling  a  bull,  with  very  long 
fiair,  short  legs,  large  bodies,  and  great  bunches  on  their 
hacks  near  the  shoulders.  Their  horns  are  black  and  short, 
and  they  have  a  great  beard  niider  their  muzzles,  and  so 
much  hair  on  tiieir  heads  that  it  hides  their  eyes,  which 
gives  them  a  hideous  look.  They  have  bears,  whose  flesh 
IS  esteemed  good  eating ;  and  they  make  hams  of  their  legs. 
Besides  these  they  have  cat-a-mountains,  wild  cats,  wolves, 
a  sort  of  tigers,  beavers,  otters,  musk-rats,  opossums,  ra- 
coons, minxes,  water-rats,  a  kind  of  rabbits,  elks,  different 
from  the  European  ;  .stags,  fallow  deer,  several  sorts  of  squir- 
rels, foxes,  and  two  sorts  of  rats.  The  birds  are  so  nume- 
rous, that  it  would  be  tedious  even  to  mention  their  names; 
and  there  are  many  sorts  offish  quite  unknown  to  these 
parts  of  the  world.  Their  fruits  and  trees  are  much  the 
same  as  in  Virginia,  and  they  have  some  of  the  best  kind  of 
fi-uits  transplanted  from  Europe,  which  thrive  well.  The 
native  Americans  are  of  the  same  shape,  colour,  and  stature, 
as  in  other  parts  of  America ;  they  being  all  of  a  red  copper 
complexion,  with  coarse  black  hair,  and  no  beards :  and 
here,  as  in  other  places,  each  man  has  several  wives.  The 
other  commodities  of  Carolina,  not  yet  mentioned,  are  corn, 
naval  stores,  and  s'kins  ;  which  last  they  purchase  of  the  na- 
tive Americans. 

CA'BOLINE  ISLANDS,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  supposed 
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to  be  SO  in  mimber,  but  Hltle  known.  Lat.  6.  to  10,  N. 
Ion.  136  to  l.'ifi.  E. 

CARO'TKD,  n.  [cnrotitks,  Lat.]  applied  to  those  tv.-o  ar- 
teries which  arise  out  of  the  ascending  trunk  of  the  aorta, 
n£ar  where  the  subclavian  arteries  arise. 

CAROU'SAL,  {earoiizal)  s.  a  festival  or  holiday,  cele- 
brated with  mirth,  pomp,  and  festivity. 

To  CAROU'SE,  (cccowzc)  p.  «.  \earon$ter,  Fr.]  to  Hriak 
freely.  Actively,  to  drink  up  lavishly ;  to  drink  a 
health.. 

CAROIJ'SE,  {cif-ouze)  t.  a  drinking  match  ;  a  large, 
draught. 

CAilOU'SER,  (caroupe)-)  s.  one  who  drinks  freely  ;  a 
tojier. 

CARP,  s.  [caipe,  Fr.T  a  large  fresh-water  fish,  remarkable 
for  its  being  able  to  live  a  long  time  out  of  wafer.  This 
fish  whic!»  is  reckotied  the  most  valuable  of  all  for  the  stock- 
ing of  ponds,  was  introduced  i'.-to  this  country  by  Leonard 
Maschal,  about  the  year  1,514. 

ToCARP,  r.  n.  [fajTJo,  Lat.]  to  censure,  find  fault  with, 
or  blame,  including  the  idea  of  forwardness  and  re- 
proach. 

CATIPENTER,  s.  [charpentier,  Fr.]  one  who  performs 
the  several  ofiices  of  cutting,  joining,  flooring,  or  other  wood- 
work, relative  to  houses,  buildings,  or  ships. 

CARPENTRY,  s.  the  art  ot  building  either  houses  oi 
ships  with  wood. 

CA'RPER,  s.  a  person  fond  of  raising  objections ;  a  ca- 
viller, or  censorious  person. 

CA'RPET,  s.  [fimpet,  Belg.]  a  covering  of  stufi"  or  other 
material,  commonly  spread  over  tables,  or  laid  on  floors; 
The  phrase  of  a  thing's  beht^  on  the  carpet,  is  t'?  express  its 
being  in  hand,  in  debate,  or  the  object  of  consideration. 

To  CA'RPET,  V.  a.  to  spread  with  a  carpet.  Figura- 
tively, applied  with  great  elegance  to  the  earth,  to  embellish 
or  adorn  with  flowers  and  herbs. 

CARPET-KNIGHT,  a  denomination  given  to  men  of 
peaceable  professions,  who  are  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
knighthood.  They  take  the  appellation  carpet,  because 
they  usually  receive  their  lionours  from  the  king's  hands  in 
the  court,  kneeling  on  a  carpet.  By  this  thev  are  distin- 
guished from  kniglits  created  in  the  camp  or  field  of  battle 
on  account  of  their  military  prov/ess. 

CA'RPING,  ;)art.  fond  of  cavilling;  raising  objections,  or 
finding  fault ;  censorious ;  captious. 

C  A'RPINGLY,  ad.  in  a  captious  and  censorious  manner. 

CA'RPUS,  s.  [Lat.]  an  anatomical  term  for  the  wrist. 

CARR,  s.  a  light  open  chariot,  also  a  kind  of  rolling 
throne,  used  in  triumphs,  and  at  the  solemn  entries  of  prin- 
ces. 

CA'RRACK,  a  Portuguese  vessel,  trading  to  the  East  and 
West  Indies,  which  is  very  large,  round  built,  and  fitted  for 
fight  as  well  as  burden. 

C  A'RRIAGE,  (in  pron.  the  last  r  is  dropped)  s.  [cariage, 
Fr.]  a  vehicle  used  to  convey  persons  or  goods  from  one 
place  to  another  ;  the  act  of  conveying  things  from  one 
place  to  another ;  the  price  jiaid  for  tne  conveying  of  goods. 
Figuratively,  personal  address  and  behaviour;  conduct,  or 
practices  ;  proceedings,  or  the  manner  of  transacting  any 
afl^ir.  'Tlie  carriage  of  a  cannon  is,  the  frame  of  timber  on 
which  it  is  mounted. 

CA'HRICK,  a  county  of  Scotland,  bounded  by  the  Frith 
of  Clyde,  on  the  N.  W.  and  Galloway  on  the  S.  Bargeny  is 
the  capital  town. 

CARRICKFE'RGUS,  the  county  town  of  Antrim,  in  Ul- 
ster, seated  on  a  safe  and  spacious  bay  of  the  same  name, 
called  also  Belfast  Lough,  with  an  excellent  harbour,  «8 
niilosN.  of  Dublin. 

CA'RRIER,  «.  one  who  conveys  or  moves  a  thing  from 
one  place  to  another  ;  one  who  conveys  goods  from  one 
tovra  or  place  to  another.  In  natural  history,  a  species  of 
pigeons,  so  called  from  tlieir  can-jing  letters,  Ac.  tied  to 
their  necks,  to  the  place  where  they  were  bred,  be  it  ever 
so  remote. 
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CATIRION,  tJeJiarogne,  Fr.j  the  flnsh  of  a  dead  carcase  ; 
and  putrilied  flesli,  not  fit  for  lood.  Figuratively,  a  coarse, 
gross,  disa<{reeal)le  person  ;  a  term  of  reproach. 

CARRION, /T.  relating  to  a  dead  or  putrificd  carcase ; 
feeding  on  dead  carcases. 

CA'RRON,  a  river  of  Stirlinjfshire,  risinwon  the  S.  side 
of  the  Campsey  Hills,  and  flowiii»  into  the  Frith  of  Forth, 
below  Falkirk.  TSvo  miles  from  its  source,  it  forms  a  line 
cascade,  called  the  Fall  of  Auchinlilly,  and  on  its  banks, 
one  mile  from  Falkirk,  are  the  celebrated  Carron  works, 
buildings  of  vast  extent,  founded  in  1761,  on  a  spot  where 
there  was  not  a  single  house  ;  this  is  now  the  Iarg;est  iron 
foundcry  in  Europe,  constantly  employing  about  1600  men. 
AH  sorts  of  iron  goods  arc  made  in  it,  from  the  most  trifling 
article  for  domestic  use,  to  cannon  of  the  largest  caliber. 
The  machinery,  constructed  by  Mr.  Smeaton,  is  the  hrst  in 
Great  Britain  for  elegance  and  correctness. 

CARRON  A'DE,  s.  a  short  kind  of  ordnance,  capable  of 
carrying  a  large  ball,  and  useful  in  close  engagements  at' 
sea.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  above-mentioned  river  Car- 
ron, ill  Scotland,  where  it  was  first  made. 
.'CA'RROT,  s.  [_cttrote,  Ft.]  a  garden  root;  of  which  there 
are  two  sorts,  the  yellow  and  the  orange  ;  the  last  of  w  hicli 
is  reckoned  by  much  the  l)etfer. 

CA'RROTY,  rt.  red  ;  applied  to  red  haired  people,  from 
the  resemblance  of  t!ie  colour  of  their  hair  to  that  of  a 
earrot. 

To  C.VRRY,  V.  a.  [charier,  Fr.J  to  remove  a  thing  from 
one  place  to  another;  to  convey,  transport,  hear;  to  gain 
in  competition,  or  rather  resistance  ;  to  behave,  conduct, 
obtain,  import,  support,  sustain.  Used  with  o/A",  to  kill  or 
put  an  end  to  a  person's  life.  To  cmn/  on,  to  prosecute, 
continue,  or  persevere  in  an  undertaking,  notwithstanding 
all  oppositions.  Joined  with  through,  to  support,  or  eu- 
able  a  person  to  sustain  and  surmount. 

CART,  s.  [crat,  Brit.]  a  land  carriage  with  two  wheels, 
drawn  by  horses.    Fijjurativeh ,  any  vehicle  or  carriage. 

CARTE  blanche,  s.  [Ft.]  a  blank  paper  ;  a  paper  or 
instrument  to  be  filled  up  with  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  person  to  whom  it  is  sent  thinks  fit. 

CA'RTEL,  s.  [cartel,  Fr.]  certain  terms  or  stipulations 
ieltled  between  persons  at  variance.  In  war,  applied  to 
the  conditions  made  by  enemies  for  the  mutual  exchange  of 
prisoners. 

CA'RTER,  s.  one  who  drives,  and  gets  his  living  by  driv- 
ing a  cart. 

CARTE'SIANS,  *.  a  sect  of  philosophers,  who  adhere  to 
the  opinions  advanced  by  Des  Cartes,  aiid  founded  on  the 
two  following  principles ;  the  one  metaphysical,  the  oilier 
physical  ;  the  first  is,  /  thhik,  tiercfore  I  am  ;  the  other  is, 
that  nothiv^  exists  hit  substance.  The  first  of  these  principles 
is  refuted  Dy  Mr.  Ixicke ;  the  other,  by  the  principles  of 
the  Newtonian  philosophy. 

CARTHAGE'NA,  a  town  of  Murcia,  seated  on  a  bay  of 
the  same  name,  in  which  vast  quantities  of  mackarel  are 
cau";ht.  Here  is  a  very  large  arsenal,  with  every  requisite 
for  buijding  and  fitting  out  snips  of  lll»^  line.  The  harbour 
is  spacious  and  deep,  being  a  bason  hollowed  by  nature, 
and  sheltered  from  the  winds  by  several  hills,  placed  round 
it  at  equal  distances.  It  is  27  miles  nearly  S.  of  Murcia. 
Lat.  37. 38.  N.  Ion.  0.  36.  W. 

CARTHAGE'NA,  a  large  and  rich  city,  capital  of  the 
province  of  Carthagena,  in  the  Terra  Firraa,  which  is  bound- 
ed on  the  N.  by  the  Caribbean  Sea,  on  the  E.  by  the  river 
St.  Martha,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Sea  and  the  Giilph  of  Da- 
rien,  with  one  of  the  best  harbours  in  S.  America,  the  en- 
trance however  is  so  narrow,  that  only  one  vessel  can  enter 
at  a  time.  The  revenues  of  the  king  of  Spain  from  New 
Granada  ami  Terra  Firma  are  brought  to  this  place.  Lat. 
10.27.N.  Ion.  7.'i.  22.  W. 

CA'RTH  AGE,  once  a  celebrated  city  of  Africa,  and  rival 
of  Rome,  but  now  in  ruins.  Jt  is  10  miles  E.  of  Tunis,  near 
the  promontory  called  Cape  Carthage. 

CA'RT-HORSE,  s.  an  unwieldlv  horse  fit  onlv  for  the  cart. 


CARTIIU'SIANS,  a  religious  order  founded  by  one 
Bruno,  in  the  year  1080.  They  are  a  branch  of  the  Bene- 
dictines, remarkable  for  the  austerity  of  their  rule,  which 
"obliges  them  to  a  total  abstinence  from  flesh,  even  at  the 
peril  of  their  lives,  and  to  feed  on  brea<l,  water,  and  salt  cue 
day  in  every  week.  They  must  not  keep  any  portion  of 
their  meat  and  drink  till  next  day  ;  their  beds  are  of  straw, 
covered  with  a  felt ;  their  clothing,  two  hair  cloths^  two 
cowls,  two  pair  ofhose,  anda  cloak  all  coarse.  In  the  re- 
fectory, they  are  to  keep  their  eyes  on  the  dish,  their  hands 
on  the  table,  their  attention  to  the  reader,  and  their  hearts 
fixed  on  God.  Women  arc  not  allowed  to  come  into  their 
churches. 

CA'RTILAGE,  s.[cartilago,  L;>t.|  in  anatomy,  a  smooth, 
solid,  uniform,  clastic  substance,  solter  than  bone,  hut  more 
solid  than  any  other  part,  without  cavities  for  marrow,  or 
anv  nerves  or  membranes  for  sensation.    . 

(CARTILAGINEOUS,  or  CARTILAlilNOUS,  a.  con- 
slstii!'' of  cartilages. 

CAllTMEL,  a  town  of  Lancashire,  seated  among  the 
bills,  called  Cartmel  Fells,  near  the  river  Ken  and  the  Ken 
Sands,  a  sandy  shftre,  which  requires  guides  to  dircet  stian- 
gers  on  their  way.  It  has  a  harbour  for  boats,  and  a  market 
on  Tuesday  and  Saturday,  for  corn,  sheep,  and  fi>h.  It  i» 
12  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Lancaster,  and  260  N.  N.  W.  of  Loa 
don. 

CAllTOO'N,  ^.  [c«;-«o)ie,  Ital.l  in  painting,  a  drawing  or 
sketch  npon  strong  paper,  to  be  chalked  tlirough  upon  a 
wall,  in  order  to  be  painted  in  fresco. 

CARTOU'CH,  {cartooch)  s.  [cartouche,  Fr.]  a  case  of  wood 
three  inches  thick  at  the  bottom,  girt  round  with  marlio, 
containing  -IS  musket  balls,  and  six  or  eight  balls  of  iron  of 
a  pound  weight ;  being  tire<i  out  of  a  hobit,  or  small  mortar, 
lor  the  defence  of  a  pass  ;  likewise  used  for  a  cail  ridge.  . 

CA'RTRAGE,  or  CARTRIDGE,  *.  [cartowhe,  Fr.]  a 
charge  of  powder  wrapped  up  in  thick  paper,  pasteboard, 
or  parchment,  used  for  chargmg  fire-arms  ;  or  in  flannel, 
for  great  guns. 

CART-ROPE,  s.  a  strong  cord  used  to  fasten  the  load  ou 
carts  ;  proverbially,  anv  thick  cord. 

CA  RTULARY,  *.  [from  charts,  Lat.]  a  place  where  pa- 
pers or  records  are  kept. 

CARTWRIGHT,  s.  a  maker  of  carts. 

To  CAIIV!'';,  V.  a.  [ccorfan.  Sax.]  to  cut  or  divide  into  se- 
veral parts.  Also,  to  dissect  or  cut  up  a  fowl  or  joint  of  meat 
at  a  table.  To  cut  flowers,  knots,  figures,  or  other  devices, 
in  wood  or  stone.  Neuterly,  to  exercise  the  trade  of  a  sculp- 
tor ;  to  perform  at  table  the  office  of  supplying  the  company 
from  the  dishes. 

CA'RVER,  J.  one  who  forms  statutes,  or  other  likenesses, 
ill  wood,  stone,  or  marble.  In  cookery,  one  who  cuts  the 
meat. 

CA'RVING,  J.'tlie  art  of  cutting  images,  or  other  like- 
nesses, in  wood,  stone,  or  marble. 

CARU'NCLE,  s.  [carunada,  Lat.]  in  anatomy,  a  little 
piece  of  flesh.  The  camnculcc  lachri/tnales  are  two  smaJi 
eminences  in  the  inner  corners  of  tlic  eyes. 

CA'RUS,  f.  in  me«licine,  is  a  species  of  the  apoplexy, 
being  a  deprivaHon  of  sense  and  motion,  afl:'ecting  the  whole 
body ;  yet  the  faculty  of  respiration  is  still  left ;  ui  short,  the 
Caiiis  difl'ers  little  from  a  lethargy. 

CARYATIDES,  s.  in  architecture,  a  kind  of  ordjer  of 
columns,  or  pi4asters  used  by  the  ancients,  made  in  the 
form  or  figure  of  a  woman,  dressed  in  long  r-jbes,  and  serv- 
ing to  support  flic  entablement.  It  is  said  that  the  Greeks, 
having  taken  the  city  of  Carya,  led  away  their  women  cap- 
tives, and  to  perpetuate  their  servitude,  represented  Ihem 
in  their  buildings  as  charged  with  burdens  such  as  those 
supported  by  columns. 

CA'SAL,  the  chief  city  of  Montserrat  in  Italy,  formerly 
well  fortified,  and  defended  by  a  citadel,  but  deprived  of 
its  fortifications  in  1696.    It  is  .3t  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Turin. 

CASCA'DE,  s.  [cascade,  Fr.]  a  fi^ll  of  v/ater  from  a  higher 
to  a  lower  place.    Flicv  are  wtber  natural  or  artificial. 
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,    CASE,  f.  [caisse,  Fr.]  something-  made  to  cover  or  contain 
a  tiling;  a  coverin";,  siieatli,  or  box. 

CASE,  s.  [casus,  Lat.]  the  outward  or  cxtrrnal  condition, 
circumstance,  or  state  of  a  person  ;  the  slate  of  a  tliin^f.  In 
physic,  tire  state  of  the  body ;  used  vvitii  tlie  jwrticie  in,  uiul 
th'e  wopi  good,  fat  and  plump ;  and  Avith  the  word  bad,  lean 
or  emaciated.  In  law,  the  representation  of  any  fact, 
question,  or  tUe  ■nhole  arguins:s  of  counsel  on  a  paiticular 
point  or  circumstance  of  a  trial.  Case,  in  grammar,  implies 
the  varinis  changes  which  nouns  in  Greek  and  Latin  under- 
go in  their  several  numbers,  to  express  the  several  views  or 
relations  under  which  the  mind  considers  things  with  re- 
■gard  to  one  another.     Incase  implies,  if  it  should  happen. 

To  CASE,  V.  a.  to  put  in  a  case  or  cover.  Figuratively, 
{o  surround  or  iuclose,  Wkc  z  ease.  In  building,  to  cover 
with  materials  different  from  those  in  the  inside.  To  skin, 
cr  strip  oft"  the  skin.  Neuterly,  to  represent  an  affair  iu  all 
the  various  lights  it  will  bear ;  to  put  cases. 

To  CASE-HA'RDEN,  v.  a.  to  prepare  iron,  so  as  to  ren- 
ler  its  outward  surface  hard,  and  capable  of  resisting  the 
file,  or  any  edged  tool,  to  turn  the  surface  of  the  iron  into 
steel. 

CA'SEMATE,  or  CA'ZEISIATE,  s.  in  fortification,  a 
certain  retired  platform  in  the  flank  of  a  bastion  ;  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  moat  or  face  of  the  opposite  bastion  ;  a  kind  of 
vault  or  arch  of  stone-work. 

CA'SEMENT,  s.  [casamento,  Ital.]  a  window  opening 
upon  hinges. 

CA^SEOUS,  a.  [easeiis,  Lat.]  resembling  cheese  ;  cheesy. 

CA'SEIIN,  s.  [caseine,  Fr.]  a  little  room  or  lodgment 
etrccted  between  the  rampart  and  the  houses,  in  a  fortified 
town,  for  the  ease  of  the  garrison. 

CASH,  s.  [from  caisse,  Fr.]  in  commerce,  the  ready  money 
a  person  is  possessed  of. 

CA'SHEW-NIJT,  s.  the  nut  of  the  cashew-tree,  which 
grows  in  the  West  Indies.  The  nut  is  of  the  shape  and  size 
of  a  hare's  kidney,  the  kernel  sweet  and  i)leasaiit,  but  be- 
t\veen  the  layers  of  the  shell  is  a  caustic  inflammable  oil, 
which  will  blister  the  lips  and  tongue  the  moment  it  touches 
them. 

CASHI'ER,  (casficer)  s.  a  person  who  keeps  the  money  at 
a  banker's,  or  any  public  ofHce. 

T»  CASHFER,  (casheer)  v.  a.  [cassej;  Fr.]  to  discard  ;  to 
deprive  a  person  of  his  place  or  post  for  some  mal-prac- 
tice. 

CA'SHNA,  part  of  the  extensive  country  called  Soudan 
by  the  Arabs,  and  Negroland  by  the  Europeans ;  a  large 
kingdom  in  the  inferior  of  Africa,  S.  of  Zaara,  E.  of  Toni- 
bncton,  andW.of  Z«infara.  It  resembles  Bornou  in  climate 
and  natural  productions,  and  in  the  colour,  genius,  religious 
profession,  and  goveruraeiit  of  the  people.  It.s  monkeys 
and  parrots  are  numerous,  and  of  various  species.  A  thou- 
sand towns  and  villages  are  said  to  be  included  in  this  em- 
pire, which,  like  Bornou,  consist  of  difl'erent  tribes  or  na 
tions,  subject  to  the  dominion  of  one  sovereign.  Its  capita], 
of  the  same  name,  is  about  800  miles  nearly  S,  of  Tripoli,  in 
kit.  16.20.  N.  Ion.  12.  E. 

CASK,  ^  [casque,  Fr.]  a  round  hollow  cycloidal  vessel, 
used  for  keeping  liquors,  provisions,  or  dry  goods ;  a  hel 
inct,  from  cassis,  Lat. 

CASKET,  *.  a  small  box  for  jewels,  or  things  of  small 
«finiensions,  but  great  value.  Figuratively,  any  thing  which 
contains  something  of  great  value. 

CASPIAN  SEA,  a  great  lake  or  sea  of  Asia,  bounded  by' 
the  couutrv  of  the  Calinuc  Tartars  on  the  N. ;  by  Bucharia 
and  part  of  Persia  on  the  E. ;  bv  another  part  of  Persia  on 
the  S. ;  and  by  aitKither  part  of  tersia  and  Circassia  on  the 
W.  being  about  680  miles  in  length  from  N.  to  S.  and  260  in 
breadth  from  E.  to  W.  Several  great  rivers  fall  into  this 
sea,  auf-l  yet  it  ucyer  seems  to  increase,  though  it  has  no 
communication  with  any  other  sea.  It  is  sometimes  very 
dangerous  for  sailors, though  it  has  no  observable  tide.  It 
Ri>ai!nds  iu  fish,  which  are  thought  to  be  better  than  in 
other  Sf35.  Lon.  from  40.  to  66.  E.  lat.  from  37  to  47.  N. 
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CASSA'TION,  s.  eassalio,  Lat.]  in  civil  law,  the  a.l- 
nuliin^  orabrogatiug  any  proceeding. 

CASSAVI,  or  CA'SSADA,  s.  an  American  plmit,  long 
and  thick,  of  which  the  Americans  make  a  kind  of  'bread, 
said  to  Ilea  wholesome  and  nourishing  food. 

CA'SSEL,  capital  of  the  late  landgraviateof  Ilcsse  Cas- 
sel,  circle  of  Upper  Bhine.  It  is  divided  into  the  Old  and 
New  Towns,  the  latter  of  which  is  well  built  and  spacious. 
The  castle  or  palace  commands  a  deliglitiiil  pnispect,  and 
has  fine  gardensand  a  curious  cabiiiut.'  It  is  scatod  on  the 
river  Fulda,  40  miles  S.  of  I'adei born.  Lat  51.  lt».  N.  lon. 
i).  44.  E. 

CA'SSIA,  *.  ill  botany,  a  tree  growing  in  Alexandria  and 
in  the  West  Indies,  affording  a  clammy  substiuice,  used  iu 
the  shops  for  a  purge.  Likewise,  a  fragrant  spice,  suppos- 
ed to  be  the  bark  of  a  tree  vers  like  cinnamon. 

CA'SSIMER,  or  CASSIME'RE,  *.  the  name  of  a  thin 
twilled  woollen  cloth. 

CASSIO'FEA,  in  astronomy,  a  constellation  iu  the  nor- 
thern hemisphere. 

CA'SSOCK,  s.  [casque,  Fr.]  a  close,  long  garment,  worn 
by  clergymen,  when  in  their  robes,  under  their  gown. 

CA'S.SONADE,  s.  in  commerce,  cask  sugar,  or  sugar  put 
into  casks  or  chests,  after  the  first  purification,  but  which 
has  not  been  refined. 

CA'SSOWAllY,  *.  in  natural  history,  a  very  large  bird, 
which  much  resembles  the  ostrich,  and  "is  a  native  ot  Africa. 

CASSWEED,  *.  a  plant,  the  same  with  the  shepherd's 
pouch. 

To  CAST,  V.  a.  prefer,  and  part,  passive  east ,  [l:ns'ct\ 
Dan.]  to  throw  with  the  hand  ;  to  throw  a  net ;  to  throw 
dice,  or  lots ;  tc  throw  in  wrestling ;  to  let  fall ;  to  expa^e  ; 
to  shed,  to  moult ;  to  condemn  in  a  trial  or  law-suit ;  to  lay 
aside,  as  unfit  for  wear;  to  have  an  abortion,  as  a  sow,  when 
she  slinks  her  calf;  to  compute,  reckon,  calculate ;  to  eon- 
triveorplan  out;  to  form  or  model  a  thing  in  a  mould  with 
melted  metals.  To  cast  aside,  to  lay  by  as  useless.  Used 
with  doun,  to  fling  or  throw  from  a  high  place.  Jo  cast  an 
eye,  to  glance,  or  look  at.  To  east  a  lis;lit,  to  reflect,  or  im- 
part. Joined  with  atiay,  to  wreck  or  shipwreck,  applied 
to  sea-affairs.  To  he  cast  down,  lo  he  disconsolate,  lov-spi- 
rited,  or  dejected  on  account  of  some  misfortune.  I  std 
with  out,  to  speak,  give  vent  to,  or  utter  with  rashness  and 
vehemence.  Used  with  vpon,  to  be  driven  by  violence  «jf 
the  wind,  or  stress  of  weather.  Used  with  off,  to  discard  ; 
to  disbui'dua  one's  self  of ;  to  leave  behind.  Neuterly,  it 
ijnplies,  to  contrive;  to  turn  the  thoughts  ;  to  admit  of  a 
form,  by  casting  or  melting  ;  to  warp. 

CASlT,  s.  the  act  of  throwing  a  thing  at  a  distance  by  the 
hands.  A  specimen,  or  stroke  ;  a  particular  motion  of  the 
eye ;  a  throw,  or  chance  of  a  throw,  at  dice ;  a  mould,  a 
form.  In  painting,  a  shade  or  tendency  to  any  coJour. 
Exterior  appearance.  Manner;  air;  mehi.  In  East  In- 
dia afiairs,  a  sect  or  tribe  of  the  same  rank  or  profes- 
sion. 

CA'STANET,  s.  [castaixeta.  Span.]  a  musical  instrument, 
made  of  two  little  round  pieces  of  wooA  or  ivory,  hollowed 
like  a  spoon,  fastened  to  the  thumb,  and  beat  with  the  mid- 
dle finger,  serving  to  direct  the  time  and  measure  of  the 
dances. 

CA'ST-AWAY,  s.  a  person  that  is  involved  in  a  multipli- 
city of  misfortunes,  and  seeminsrly  abandoned  by  Provi- 
dence. 

CA'STELLAIN,  s.  [castelUmo,  Span.]  the  constable  of  a 
castle. 

CA'STELLANY,  s.  the  manor  or  lordship  belonging  to 
a  castle,  or  the  territory  of  a  citv,  or  town. 

CA'STELL.\TED,  a.  inclosed  within  a  building,  or  forti- 
fied place  _ 

CA'STER,  s.  one  who  flings  or  throws.  In  arithmetic, 
one  who  calculates. 

CASTIGATION,  s.  [casligatio,  Lat.]  punishm-ent  ii|- 
fiictcd  on  a  person  in  order  to  nialje  him  amend  hjs  fijults,; 
penance,  or  correction. 
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CASTIGATORY',  n.  punisliing  to  make  a  person  amend. 

CASTl'Lii,  NEW,  or  Tolf.do,  a  province  of  Spain, 
200  miles  in  leuL'tli,  and  181  in  breadth  ;  bomuicd  o"  tli« 
\V.  bv  EstrcmacTura  and  part  of  Leon  ;  on  tlie  N.  1)y  Old 
Castile ;  on  the  E.  and  S.  E.  by  Arra";on,  Valencia,  and 
Murcia ;  and  on  tiie  S.  by  Murcia  and  Andalusia.  It  is 
divided  into  three  parts;  Ai^raria  totheN. ;  Manchatothe 
F..  ;  and  Sierra  to  the  S.  The  air  is  pure  and  healthy ;  the 
land  is  nionntainons,  but  produces  in  the  N.  fruits  and 
ivnie,  an(l  in  the  S.  good  pastures  and  fine  wool.  Madrid 
IS  the  capital.  ., 

CASITLE,  OLD,  a  province  of  Spain,  about  102  miles  m 
length,  and  115  in  breadth;  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Leon; 
on  the  N.  by  Biscay,  Asturia,and  Navarre;  on  the  E.  by 
Navarre  and  Arragon  ;  and  on  the  S.  by  New  Castile.  It 
produces  excellent  wine;  ils  plains  are  covered  w;itli  herds 
of  large  and  small  cattle,  varticiilarly  sheep,  which  yield 
the  tinest  wool  in  Spain.    Hurgos  is  the  capital. 

CA'STING,  f.  in  foundering,  the  running  of  a  metal  uito 


a  mouhl  prepared  for  that  puruosc. 

IING-NET,  s.anet  wnich  is  spread  by  throw 


ins  it 
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portends  a  cessation  of  a  stortn.  In  astronomy,  the  two 
principal  stars  in  the  constellation  of  Gemini. 

CASTO'REUM, 's.  [Lal-liu  pharmacy,  a  liquid  matte» 
contained  not  in  the  testit-les,  hut  in  little  bags,  near  the 
anus  of  the  Castor.  It  is  a  medicine  not  much  esteemed  at 
present.  ,      ,    , 

CASTRAMETA'TION,  s.  [castrametatto,  Lat.J  the  art 

of  encampin".  ,  ,      .  ,.      t- 

To  CASTRATE,  v.  a.  [casiro,  Lat.]  to  geld.  Figura- 
tively, to  cut  sentences  out  of  any  book. 

CASTRATION,  J.  the  act  of  gelding.  .     ,   ,      , 

CA'STRES,  a  considerable  city,  capital  of  the  df-nt.  of 
Tariic,  seated  on  the  river  Agout,  34"*  miles  E.  9f  Thou- 
lousc.  _    ,  .  ,         , 

CASUAL,  (hasuar)  a.  [casual,  Fr.l  accidental ;  arising 
from  ciiance  ;  done  without  design ;  happening  contrary  to 
the  common  laws  of  nature. 

CASUALLY,  {kaznaVy)  ad.  in  an  accidental  manner; 
withoutdesip;n;  bv  chance. 

CA'SUALTY,  {kazuttlty)  s.  an  event  that  is  not  foreseen, 
or'  intended.  Figuratively,  any  accident  which  puts  an  end 
to  a  person's  life.  __  „   .  ,        ,    •• 

CA'SUIST,  {kaznist)  s.  [eatuiite,  Fr.],one  who  studies 
and  resolves  nice  points  in  cases  of  conscience. 

CASUrSTlCAL,  {kazmstical)  a.  hc\on!img  to  cases  of 


CA'ST 
in  the  water,  used  in  fishing.  ,     ./.    , 

CA'STLE,  s.  [(Mstellion,  Lat.l  a  place  or  edifice  fortified 
by  art  or  nature  to  defend  a  town  or  city  from  an  enemy. 
C'flrtfef  in  </ieB!>,iraplv  some  chimericaljjroject.  — -; .  -  -      , 

CASTLEBA'R,  a  "populous  town  of  iViayo,  in  Connaught,    conscience,  or  practical  parts  ot  etuics.  ,       .    ■      » 

,Ui  a  luanufac  ure  of  linen.    It  is  the  assize  town  for'the        CASUISTRY,  {kdzuutry)  ,.  the  science  employed  aboHt 

---■■■  ^.jjj^s  of  conscience,  or  nice  points  in  practical  divinity  or 

ethics.  .         .      I      ,  •  ,  i_ 

CAT,  s.  [chat,  Fr.l  a  domestic  animal,  which  catclies 
mice,  reckoned  the  lowest  order  of  the  leonine  genus,  and 
supposed  to  see  in  the  dark,  or  with  the  least  glimmering  of 
li^lit,  which  may  be  owing  to  the  faculty  it  has  of  contract- 
ing and  dilating  the  pupil  of  the  eye  in  an  extraordinar>' 
manner. 

CATACHRESIS,  (katahetit)  s.  [from  halachraomat,  to 
abuse,  Gr.]  in  rhetoric,  is  when  a  word  whose  natural 
meaning  is  good  and  innocent.is  used  abusively ;  as,  you  art  a 
prettu  fellow  indeed,  meaning,  you  are  a  sad  wretch. 

CATACHRE'SllCAL,  a.  applied  to  language,  impro. 


with  a  I 

county,  35  miles  N.  of  Galwav,  and  111  from  Dublin. 

CA'STLE-CARY,  atown  of  Somersetshire,  with  a  market 
on  Tuesday.  It  is  12  miles  S.  E.  of  Wells,  and  117  W.  by 
S.  of  London. 

CA'STLE-COMB,  a  town  in  Wiltshire,  so  called  from  its 
old  castle.  It  formerly  had  a  market,  now  disused.  It  is 
17  miles  N.  W.  of  Chippenham,  and  12  N.  N.  E.  of  Bath. 

CASTLE^RI'SING,  a  town  in  the  county  of  Norfolk, 
which  had  a  market,  now  disused  on  account  of  its  harbour 
being  choke'd  up  with  sand  :  it  is,  however,  a  mayor-town, 
and  sends  two  members  to  parliament.  The  castle,  whence 
it  has  its  name,  is  still  standing  ;  and  here  is  an  alms-house 
for  24  iJOT>r  Widows.    It  is  10.3  miles  N.  "N.  E.  of  London. 


CASTLETOWN,  or  Castle-Rushin,  the  principal    per;  farfetched  ;  forced 


place  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  with  a  strong  beautiful  castle,  ot 
freestone,  still  entire,  erected  by  Guttred,  king  of  Man, 
about  the  year  900,  who  lies  interred  in  it.  At  the  entrance 
is  a  great  stone  chair  for  the  governor,  and  two  smaller  ones 
for  the  deemsters ;  and  beyond  this  court  is  a  room  where 
the  keys  sit.  On  the  .other  side  are  seen  the  governor's 
house,  "the  chancery  offices,  and  good  barracks.  It  is  situ- 
ated on  the  S.  E.  point  of  the  island,  with  a  shallow  rocky 
harbour,  in  laf .  54.  2.  N.  Ion.  4.  35.  W. 

CA'STLETOWN,a  parish, formerly  called  Liddisdale, 
a  new  town,  (begun  to  be  erected  in  1793,  and  rapidly  ad- 
vancing,) of  Roxburghshire,  in  Scotland. 

CASTLE-SOAP,  *.  a  corruption  oi  Castile  Soap. 

CA'STLING,  s.  the  young  of  a  brute  animal,  which  is 
east  before  its  time 


CATACOM  BS,  s.  [from  hata,  under,  and  humbes,  a  cave, 
Gr.]  grottoes  or  subterraneous  cavities  for  the  burial  of  thr 

CATACA  uSTICS,  *.  [from  kata  and  ahouo,  to  hear.  Or.] 
the  science  of  reflecting  sounds  or  echoes. 

CATALE'PSIS,  s.  [from  katalamhano,  to  occtipy,  Gr.j  a 
disease  by  which  a  person  is  rendered  in  an  instant  motion- 
less and  senseless,  and  continues  in  the  same  p.osturc  that  he 
was  in  when  the  fit  seized  him,  with  his  eyes  open,  but 
without  sight  or  understanding. 

CATALOGUE,  {catalog)  s.  [kataloges,  Gr.J  a  list  or  par- 
ticular enumeration  of  tilings  in  some  order  wherein  they  are 
mentioned  in  separate  lines  or  articles. 

CATALONIA,  a  province  of  Spain,  bounded  on  the 
W.  by  Arragou,  and  a  part  of  Valencia;  on  the  N.  by  tlie 


C.VSTON,  or  CAAVSTON,  a  town  in  Norfolk,  seated  on  Pyrenees;  and  on  the  E.  and  S.  by  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Bure.  over  which  it  has  a  bridge,  10  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Valencia.  Its  greatest  extent  from  h.  to  W.  is  112  mries, 
Norwich.    Market  on  Tuesdav.  and  from  N.  to  S.  148.    The  air  is  wholesome.    Ils  inoun- 

CA'STOR,  called  by  the  Saxons  Tlmang  Caston,  i.  e. 
Thong  Cattle,  a  town  of  Lincolnshire,  (said  to  be  built  by 
Ilengist,  on  a  tract  of  ground  which  he  encompassed  with 
-.!ii  ox's  hide,  cut  into  thongs,  pursuant  to  a  grant  of  Vorti- 
gern,)  20  miles  N.  E.  of  Lincoln,  between  Binbrook  and 
Glandford  Bridge.    Mafket  on  Monday. 

(;.\'STOR,  *.  a  beaver,  an  amphibious  animal,  the  feet  of 
V  liicli  have  five  toes,  and  the  hinder  ones  formed  for  swim- 
ming, with  a  black,  flat,  and  oval  tail.  In  astronomy,  a 
moiety  of  the  constellation  of  Gemini,  called  also  Apollo. 

C A'STOR  and  POLLUX,  s.  in  meteorology,  a  fiery  me- 
teor, which  appears  in  the  form  of  one,  two,  or  three  balls, 
adhering  to  some  part  of  a  ship.  When  seen  single,  it  is 
named  Helena, dnid  sliews  that  the  severest  part  of  a  storm 
is  yet  to  come ;  when  double,  called  Caster  a!^d  PoUiue,  and 


tains,  w  hich  are  numerous,  are  covered  with  forest  and  fruit 
trees.  It  abounds  in  wine,  corn,  and  pulse,  and  has  quar- 
ries of  niarble,  and  several  sorts  of  mines.    Barcelona  is  the 

capital.  ,        ,       ,  .     ,  T. 

CATAMITE,  s.  a  person  kept  by  the  ancient  Romans, 
and  the  modern  Italians,  for  the  vilest  of  p<irpeses. 

CA-TA-MOU'NTAIN,  i.  a  fierce  and  wild  animal  resem- 
bling a  cat.  .  ,        ,      ,  ,         ,    .       „,.,,. 

CATA'NIA,  an  ancient  rich  and  celebrated  city  of  Val  di 
Noto,  in  Sicily,  with  a  university.  Its  streets  are  wide, 
straight,  and  well  paved  with  lava.  The  inhabitants  are 
about  30,000.  Tlie  city  stands  on  the  East  coast  on  a  gulf 
of  tlie  same  name,  near  Mount  Etna,  and  has  oflei)  suffered 
by  earthquakes,  particularly  in  1G69  and  1G93.  In  the  last. 
the  town  was  entirely  destroyed,  and  18,000  people  buried 
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iutlie  ruins,  It  lias  since  been  rebuilt  and  repeopled,  the 
land  about  it  beina  fertile  in  corn,  wine,  fruits,  &c.  It  is  47 
miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Messina.    Lat.  37.  So.  N.  Ion.  16.  29.  E. 

CATAPLASM, .».  [from  kataplassc,  to  smear,  to  apply  out- 
wardly. Or.]  a  poultice. 

C.VTAPULT,or  CA'TAPULTA,[r«/r.7,«//.-,  Lat.]  a  mili- 
lary  engine,  invented  by  the  Syrians,  for  throwing  stones, 
and  sometimes  huge  darts  or  javelins,  of  10  or  12  feet  in 
length.  The  catapuUa  consisted  of  two  large  timbers,  like 
inasts  of  ships,  piaced  against  each  other,  and  bent  by  an 
engine  for  the  purpose,  these  being  suddenly  unbent  again 
by  a  stroke  of  a  Irauimer,  threw  tlie  javelins  witli  incredible 
force. 

CATAR.\CT,  s.  [from  kalarrasso,  to  fall  down  with  vio- 
lence, Gr.l  in  naiural  history,  and  cosmography,  precipice 
in  the  middle  of  a  river,  caused  by  a  rocu  stcfppinj  its 
stream,  whence  the  water  falls  with  great  violence  and 
noise.  Among  the  most  rcnii.rkable  are  those  of  the  Nile 
in  Africa,  and  Danube  in  Europe,  and  that  of  Niagara  in 
America.    In  medicine,  a  total  or  partial  loss  of  sight. 

CATA'RRIl,  Otatldr)  s.  [from  kxten-co,  to  flow  down,  Gr.] 
in  medicine,  a  defhixion  of  serous  matter  from  the  head  on 
the  mouth,  aspera  arteria,  and  the  lungs,  arising  from  a  cold 
or  diminution  of  insensible  perspiration,  which  occasions 
irritations. 

CATARRHAL,  or  CATATiRHOUS,  a.  proceeding  from 
a  catarrh. 

_  CATA'STROPIIE,  (IiatdHrof;/)  s.  [from  hatastrepho,  to 
iinish,  Gr.]  in  poetry,  tiie  change  or  revolution  in  the  last 
act  of  a  play,  or  the  turn  which  unrivals  the  intiigue,  and 
concludes  the  piece.  Figuratively,  a  dreadful  event  or  ac- 
cident, which  tcnninates  in  a  person's  ruin,  misery,  or 
death. 

CA'TCAL;  (Mtcanl)  s.  a  kind  of  short  whistle,  with  a  pea 
included  in  its  inside,  mado  use  of  at  plavhouses,  to  hinder 
an  act  or  from  proceed  ii;^'  in  his  part,  and  to  shew  disappro- 
bation of  any  dramatic  performance. 

To  CATCH  V.  a.  preler.  1  catched,  or  cmight,  I  have eatched, 
or  have  caught ;  {ketsen,  Belg.]  to  seixe  or  lay  bold  on  sudden- 
ly with  the  baud.  Figuratively,  to  intercept  any  tiling  in 
motion.  To  pursue  or  take  any  thing  that  is  running  from 
one ;  to  receive  any  falling  body,  or  prevent  it  from  reach- 
ing the  ground  ;  to  receive  a  disease  by  infection  ;  to  con- 
tract ;  to  seize  suddenly  ;  to  captivate,  charm,  or  seize  the 
affections  alluding  to  the  taking  prey  in  toils.  Used  neu- 
terly,  to  be  infectious ;  to  spread  by  contagion.  Eigura- 
tively,  to  spread  or  increase  from  one  to  anotlier,  applied  to 
bodies  or  things  which  lie  near  one  another. 

CATCH,  s.  the  act  of  seizing  any  thing  which  flics,  or 
hides ;  the  posture  proper  for  seizing;  au  ailvantage  taiven  ; 
hold  laid  on  t!ie  thing  caught ;  profit;  ashort  interval  of 
action.  A  taint ;  any  thing  which  fastens  by  a  sudden 
spriiijf,  or  entering  into  a  sloop  or  cavity.  In  music,  a  short 
song,  containing  some  merry  tune. 

CA'TCHER,  s.  one  who  cacches,  oi  that  in  which  any 
thing  is  cttu^/it. 

CATCHFLY,  s.  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants  nearly  alli- 
ed 1o  the  campion.    There  are  many  species. 

C.\."1'CH-P0LL,  s.  at  present  a  word  of  reproach  and 
contempt  for  a  bailiff  and  his  followers;  formerly  used  with- 
out reproach  for  a  sergeant  at  mace,  or  any  other,  who  used 
to  arrest  men  upon  anv  just  cause. 

catechetical;  (katehilikal)  a.  [from  haUchcn,  to  teadi 
first  principles,  Gr.]  consisting  of  questions  and  answers. 

CATECHE'TIC-ALLY,  ad.  by  way  of  question  and  au- 
sv/er. 

To  catechise,  (hatcki-c)  V.  a.  [from  katecheo,  to  teach 
first  principles,  Gr.]  to  ask  a  person  questions  in  order  to 
discover  secrets  ;  to  examine,  to  interrogate. 

catechise  II,  (/.d«*/;(><)-)  J.  one  who  teaches  a  person, 
or  tries  whether  he  can  say  his  catechistn  ;  one  who  ques- 
tions, examines,  or  endeavours  to  make  discoveries  by 
questions. 

CATECHISM,  {hatthim)  s.  [from  hatechizo,  to  catecliise, 
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Gr.]  a  system  of  Instruction  by  question  and  answer.  Ac- 
cording to  the  liturgy  of  the  church  of  England,  an  insti- 
tution to  be  learned  by  every  person  before  he  is  brought  ta 
be  confirmed  by  the  bishop.  Our  church  catechism  origi- 
nally contained  no  more  than  a  repetition  of  the  baptismal  . 
TOW,  the  creed,  and  the  Lord's  prayer  ;  but  king  James  I. 
oi;dered  tlie  bishops  to  add  to  it  a  short  and  plain  explication 
of  tne  sacraments. 

CATECHIST,  {httcJiut)  s.  [from  katiehiso,  to  catechise, 
Gr.]  one  who  teaches  or  instructs  persons  in  the  first  princi- 
ples by  way  of  question  and  answer. 

CAl'ECHU'MEN,  {kateciimen)  s.  [from  katechizo,  to  cate- 
chise, Gr.]  in  the  primitive  church,  a  candidate  for  bap., 
tisni. 

CATECHUME'NICAL,  {katehvmi-vkaT)  a.  belonging  to  a 
catechumen. 

C.ATEGO'RICAL,  a.  positive;  absolute;  affirmative; 
adequate. 

CATEGO'RICALLY,  ad.  in  a  positive,  express,  absolute 
manner. 

CATEGORY,  t.  \  from  kategorea,  to  aver  or  declare  a 
charge  of  accusation,  Gr.]  in  logic,  a  system  or  ffsaemblage 
of  all  the  beings  ranged  under  one  kinder  genus,  called  in 
latin  a  predicament. 

C  A'l  EN.A'RI  AN,  a.  [from  catena,  Lat.]  relating  to  a  chain  ; 
resembling  a  chain.  In  mathematics,  the  Catenarian  cin-ee  is 
formed  by  a  rope  or  chain  hanging  freely  between  two  points 
whereon  its  extremities  are  fastened. 

CATENATION,  s.  [from  catena,  Lat.]  the  act  of  linking 
together,  or  connecting  like  a  chain. 

To  cater,  v.  a.  to  provifte  food  ;  to  buy  in  victuals. 

C.A'TElltli,  s.  a  man  employed  to  provide  and  buy  m 
victuals  for  a  family. 

C.VTERESS,  s.  a  woman  who  buys  in  provision  for  a 
family. 

CATERPILLAR,  *.  in  natural  history,  a  reptile,  from 
whence  butterflies  or  moths  are  produced,  covered  with 
iiair,  formed  of  annular  scales,  having  small  holes  on  its  sides 
for  respiration,  with  several  feet,  and  furnished  with  a  glu- 
tinous substance,  which  it  emits  from  its  nioutli,  and  maKes 
use  of  as  ropes  to  descend  from  anv  height. 

I'o  CATER W.A'UL,  v.  n.  to  make  a  noise  like  cats  in  their 
rutting  time.  Figuratively,  to  make  a  disagreeable  noise  ; 
to  abandon  one's  self  to  lust. 

CATES,  s.  [hatter,  Belg.]  nice  and  elegant  food  ;  cakes  ; 
or  rich  dishes. 

CATFISH,  s.  the  name  of  a  sca-fish  in  the  West  Indies, 
so  called  from  its  round  bead  and  large  glaring  eyes,  by 
which  it  is  discovered  in  hollow  rocks. 

CAT-IIARPINGS,  *.  small  ropes  in  a  ship,  running  on 
little  blocks,  from  one  side  of  the  shrouds  to  the  other,  near 
the  deck. 

CATHARINE'NSLAF,  the  capital  of  a  province  of  the 
same  name  in  Russia,  is  178  miles  N.  E.  of  Chcrson.  Lat. 
47.  23.  N.  Ion.  ari.  15.  E. 

CATHARTIC,  or  CATHA'RTICAL,  a.  [from  hathario, 
to  purge,  Gr.]  cleansing.  Apphed  in  medicine  to  purges, 
or  those  mediciues  which  cleanse  the  body  by  stool ;  but  id  a 
more  extensive  sense,  to  all  kinds  of  medicine  which  cleanse 
the  body. 

CATIIA'RTICALNESS,  s.  the  quality  of  cleansing  or 
pur<;ing. 

C.VTHEAD,  i.  in  natural  history,  a  fossil,  consisting 
of  nodules  with  leaves  in  it  of  an  iron  stone,  and  found  in 
the  rocks  near  Whitehaven  in  Cumberland.  On  board  a 
ship,  a  piece  of  timber,  with  two  shivers  at  one  end,  having 
a  rope  and  block. 

CATIIKDR.AL,  a.  episcopal,  or  containing  the  see  or 
seat  of  a  bishop  ;  belonging  to  a  cathedral. 

C.\THb;DRAL,  1.  [horn  kathedra,  a  chair,  Gr.]  the  chief 
church  of  a  diocese,  where  the  service  is  sung. 

CATHETER,  s.  [from  kathtemi,  to  thrust  in,  Gr.]  in 
surgery,  a  Iiollow  tube  or  instrument,  usually  of  silver,  and 
sometimes  crooked,  generally  thrust  up  the  bladder,  to  assist 
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tfie  discliar^jp  or  urine,  when  the  passitge  is  stopped  by  the 
stone,  or  any  other  disorder. 

CATHO'LICISM,  .'.  universality;  something  common 
•to  all  of  the  same  kind. 

CATHOLIC,  a.   [from  hata,  and  olos.  the  whole,  Gr.] 
■  universal.    Used  sometimes  for  true  in  opposition  to  here- 
tical, or  schismatical.     Roman  Catholic,  is  a  title  which  the 
papists  arrogate  to  themselves.     Catholic  king,  or  majesty,  is 
the  title  of  iTiekinf;  of  Spain. 

CATHO'LICON,  s.  [from  katholikos,  imiversal,  Gr.]  in 
medicine,  a  remedy  which  cures  all  disorders.  Figurative- 
ly, that  which  is  a  universal  preservative. 

CATKINS,  s.  imperfect  flowers  hanging  from  trees,  like 
a  rope  or  cat's  tail,  as  in  the  willow,  hazel,  pine,  &c. 

CATLING,  J.  [hats  leiiis,  Teut.J  in  surgei-y,  a  dismem- 
bering knife,  used  for  cutting  off  any  corrupted  part  of  the 
body.  In  botany,  the  down  or  moss  growing  about  walnut- 
trees,  resembling  the  hair  of  a  cat. 

CATO'PTUICAL,  o.  relating  to  catoptrics,  or  vision  by 
reflection. 

.  CATOPTRICS,  J.  [from  katoptron,  a  mirror,  Gr.]  the 
doctrine  of  reflex  vision  ;  or  that  part  of  optics  which  treats 
of  light  reflected  from  polished  surfaces. 

C.'VT'S-EYE,  s.  among  jewellers,  a  stone  of  the  opal  kind, 
but  far  inferior  to  it  in  beauty. 

CATSILVER, .«.  in  natural  history,  a  fossil  composed  ot 
plain,  parallel,  flexible,  elastic  plates,  and  of  a  yellow  or 
golden,  wliite,  silvers,  or  blaok  colour. 

CaTSUP,  s.  a  kind  of  Indian  pickle,  imitated  by  pickled 
.mushrooms. 

'C.\T'S-TAIL,  s.  a  kind  of  grass.  Also  that  long  round 
substance  which  grows  upon  nut-trees,  pines,  Ac.  See 
Catkins. 

CATTEGAT,  a  gulf  or  passage,  lying  between  Denmark, 
Sweden,  and  Norway,  by  which  the  Baltic  connnunicates 
with  the  Northern  Ocean.    It  comprehends-several  islands. 

CA1TERICK,  Yorkshire,  near  RiclimorKi,  has  a  bridge 
-over  the  river  Swale,  and  a  sort  of  cataract  near  it.  It  is 
called  Cat uraction  in  Ptolemy,  and  appears  to  have  been  a 
great  city  in  the  time  of  the  Romans. 

CATTLE,  s.  a  collective  name  for  such  animals  as  are 
usefiil  either  for  tilling  the  ground,  or  for  food  for  mankind, 
as  horses,  oxen,  sheep,  goats,  itc.  They  are  distinguished 
into  great  cattle,  comprehending  horses,  and  oxen,  and  small 
tattle,  such  as  sheep  and  goats.  Black,  or  neat  cattle,  are 
collective  names  for  all  annuals  of  the  ox  kind.  Figurative- 
ly, persons;  a  word  of  reproach  and  contempt  as  it  places 
the  human  species  on  a  level  with  brutes. 
.  CAVALCADE,  *.  [Fr.]  a  pompous  procession  on  horse- 
back, or  in  coaches. 

CAVALl'ER,  (canaleer)  s.  [crtvalier,  Fr.]  a  knight,  gentle- 
man, or  soldier,  who  rides  on  horseback  ;  a  horseman.  Fi- 
guratively, a  term  of  reproach  given  to  those  who  adhered 
to  kinrj  Charles  in  the  great  rebellion. 

CAVALl'ER,  a.  gay,  sprightly,  warlike,  brave,  generous, 
polite.  Sometimes  in  a  quite  contrary  sense,  i.  e.  proud, 
Iiaughtv,  disdainful. 

CAVALIERLY,  ad.  in  a  brave  or  polite  manner.  But, 
by  the  writers  of  king  Charles's  time,  used  for  a  disdainful, 
Langhtv,  and  arrogant  manner. 

C.A'V.ALRY,  s.  [cavalerie,  Fr.]  soldiers  who  fight  and 
march  on  horseback,  divided  into  horse  and  dragoons.  "The 
horse  never  serve  but  on  horseback,  being  named  likewise 
troopers  or  heavy  cavalry.  The  dragoons  fight  either  on 
horseback  or  on  foot,  as  occasion  requires,  and  are  namcil 
light-horse.  When  an  army  is  drawn  up  in  battle-array, 
tiie  cavalry  are  posted  in  the  wings;  and  bodies  of  cavalry 
ranged  in  order  of  battle  are  termed  snuadrons. 

CA'VAN,  a  countv  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster,  bounded  on  the 
W.  and  S.  W.  by  Leitrim  and  Longford  ;  on  the  N.  VV.  and 
N.  by  Fermanagh  and  Monaghan  ;  on  the  N.  E.  bv  Monag- 
han  ;  and  on  the  E.  and  S.  by  E.  and  W.  Meatli.  it  is  about 
47  miles  long  gnd  24  broad,  and  contains  30  parishes,  1(),.314 
houses,  and  81,570  inhabitants.    lu  many  parts  it  is  open, 


bleak,  and  drean',  but  from  Cavan  to  Xough  Eame  it  is  fer- 
tile, well  wooded,  and  extremely  picturesque.  At  the  foot 
of  the  hills  are  many  beautiful  lakes,  mostly  small,  but  some 
of  a  larger  size.  The  linen  manufacture  is  carried  on  in  it 
pretty  extensively,  its  yearly  trade  in  it  having  been  averaged 
at  it68,'200.  Its  capital,  Cavan,  has  barracks  for  a  troop  of 
horse,  ami  is  54  miles  N.  W.  of  Dublin. 

To  C.V'VATE,  1'.  a.  [eavo,  Lat.]  to  scoop,  bore,  or  dig  any 
solid  matter  into  a  hollow  ;  to  make  hollow. 

CAU'CASUS,  a  chain  of  mountains  in  Asia,  which  extend 
from  the  Black  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  inhabited  by  seven  dis^ 
tiuct  nations,  each  speaking  a  diflferent  language,  mostly 
however.  Christians  ;  namely,  the  Tartars,  the  Abkas,  th 
Circassians,  the  Ossi,  the  Kisti,  the  Lesguis,  and  the  Geor 
gians.  These  mountains  are  said  to  be  the  highest  in  Asia, 
and  their  summits,  which  are  full  of  rocks  and  frightful  pre 
cipices,  passable  in  many  places  only  by  narrow  paths,  ara 
perpetually  covered  with  snow.  The  lower  parts  abound  in 
noney,  corn,  wine,  fruits,  gom,  a  species  of  grain  resembling 
millet,  but  cultivated  like  rice ;  hogs,  and  horned  cattle. 
The  vines  hereabouts  grow  winding  round  the  high  trees. 
The  northern  parts  are  mostly  subject  to  Russia,  and  the 
southern  to  Turkey. 

CAU'DLE,  s.  [caudeau,  Fr.]  a  liquor  sometimes  made  with 
water,  oatmeal,  Ac.  sometimes  with  water,  oatmeal,  spices, 
and  a  small  dash  of  wine,  used  by  women  in  their  lying-in. 

To  CAU'DLE,  V.  a.  to  make  caudle  ;  to  mix  as  caudle. 

CAVE,  s.  \cave,  Fr.J  a  hollow  place  made  in  a  rock  or  under 
ground,  which  runs  in  a  fiorizontal  direction.  Figura- 
tively, a  hollow  thing.  Synon.  Cave  is  a  habitation  under 
ground,  made  either  by  art  or  nature.  Cell  is  some  little 
dwelling  raised  above  the  ground.  We  dig  a  cave ;  we  build 
a  cell. 

To  C.WE,  V.  n.  to  dwell  in  a  cave,  or  subterraneous 
place. 

CA'VEAT, ,?.  [Lat.]  in  law,  a  kind  of  process  in  the  spiritual 
court  to  stop  the  probate  of  a  will,  the  granting  letters  of 
administration,  or  the  iustitution  of  a  clerk  to  a  benefice,  &c. 
Roll..Re]^.\m. 

CA'VERN,  s.  [eaverna,  Lat.]  a  hollow  place  under  ground. 

CA'VERNED,  a.  full  of  caverns  ;  hollow  ;  undermined. 
Figuratively,  dwelling  in  a  cavern. 

CA'VERNOUS,  «.  full  of  caverns  or  hollow  places  under 
ground. 

CAVE'l'l'O,  s.  [Ital.]  a  hollow  member  or  round  con- 
cave moulding,  containing  a  quadrant  or  quarter  of  a 
circle. 

C.VVEZON,  orCAVE'SSON,  f.  [cavesson,  Fr.]  a  sort  of 
nose-band,  of  iron,  leather,  or  wood,  dapt  on  the  nose  of  a 
horse  to  wring  it,  in  order  to  supple  and  break  him  in. 

CAUGHT,  {haut)  participle  prefer,  of  Catch. 

CAVIARE,  CAVEARE,  or  CAVI'ER,  s.  [Ital.]  the  hard 
roes  of  sturgeon  salted,  made  iuto  small  cakes,  and  dried  in 
the  sun. 

To  CA'VIL,  V.  a.  [caviller,  Fr.]  to  raise  frivolous  objections. 
Neuterly,  to  receive  or  treat  with  objections. 

CA'VIL,  s.  a  groundless  or  frivolous  objection. 

CAVILLATION,  or  CAVILLING,  i.  a  disposition,  in- 
clination, or  quality  of  raising  groundless  objections,  or  find- 
ing fault  with  things  without  reason. 

CA'VILLER,  s.  [cavillator,  Lat.]  one  who  makes  ground- 
less, frivolous,  or  impertinent  objections. 

C.A'VILLINGLY,  ad.  objecting  in  a  groundless  or  frivo- 
lous manner. 

CA'VILLOUS,  a.  fondof  objecting,  or  making  groundless 
objections. 

C.\'VIN,  s.  [Fr.]  a  natural  hollow,  fit  to  cover  a  body  of 
troops,  and  favour  their  approaches. 

C.A'VITY,  s.  [cavitas,  Lat.]  hoUowness ;  a  hollow ;  a  hollow 
place. 

C  AUK,  s.  m  natural  history,  a  coarse  talky  spar. 

CAU'KY,  a.  resembling  cauk  ;  of  the  qualities  of  cauk. 

CAUL,  s.  [eaid,  Brit.]  a  kind  of  netting  or  hair  cap,  used 
by  women  to  inclose  tlicir  hair  m ;  the  hinder  part  of  a 
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woman's  cap;  the  silk  netting  in  the  ihsirfe  of  a  wifj,  on 
which  the  rows  of  curls  are  sewed.  Fif;uratively,  a  itind  of 
net.  In  anatomy,  the  omentum,  or  reticulum,  a  nicnibrane 
in  the  abdomen.  Likewise  a  membrane  found  on  the  head 
of  some  childf-en  at  their  birth. 

CAULITEIIOUS,  a.  [from  caulis  and  frro,  Lat.]  in  botany, 
applied  to  such  plants  as  have  a  true  stalk. 

CAULIFLOWER,  (generally  pronounced  cblliflnuer)  s. 
[from  caulis,  Lat.]  in  botany,  a  species  of  cabbage ;  this  plant 
was  brouglit  ftom  Cyprus,  and  not  raised  to  such  perfection 
as  to  be  sold  in  a  market  till  1680. 

CAU'SABLE,  «.  [from  cauta,  Lat.]  that  may  be  produced 
or  effected. 

CAU'SAL,  ff.  relating  to  causes. 

CAUSA'TION,  s.  the  act  expres.sive  of  causing. 

CA  U'SATIVE,  a.  that  expresses  a  cause  or  reason. 

CAU.SA'TOll,  i. a  causer ;  an  author. 

CAUSE,  (the  s  in  this  word  and  its  derivatives  is  usually 
pronounced  like  j)  J.  [('niMff,  Lat.]  that  which  makes  a  thing 
be^in  to  be  ;  that  which  produces  any  thing.  A.  first  cause, 
is  tliat  which  operates  of  itself,  and  from  its  own  proper  power 
or  virtue.  A  tecondarif  cause,  is  that  which  derives  its  power 
from  jome  other.  Figuratively,  the  reason  or  motive  for 
any  undertaking.  In  a  law  sense,  the  matter  in  dispute,  or 
sulnect  of  a  law  suit. 

To  CAUSFl,  V.  a.  to  produce  any  effect ;  to  effect. 

CAU'SELESS,  a.  derived  from  no  cause.  Without  just 
grounds,  reasons,  or  motives. 

CAU'SELESSLY,  ad.  in  a  groundless  manner  •  without 
f<»un<iation ;  witl'.out  reason ;  unjustly. 

CAU  SER,  s.  he  that  i)ro(i»)ces,  or  tlie  agent-  by  which 
any  thing  is  eft'ected-  or  produced. 

•  CAUSEY,  or  CAUSEWAY,  s.  a  massive  collection  of 
stones,  stakes,  and  fascines,  bricks,  broken  tiles,  and  lumber ; 
or  an  elevation  of  viscous  earth  well  beaten  together,  servinj; 
as  a  narrow  road  or  path  in  wet  or  marshv  places. 

CAU'.STIC,  or  CAUSTICAL,  a.  1  froni  kaio,  to  bum,  Gr.] 
in  medicine,  tliat  operates  like  fire,  both  with  respect  to  the 
heat  itoccasions,  and  the  consumption  it  causes  in  the  parts 
to  which  it  is  applied. 

CAU'STIC,  s.  in  medicine,  a  remedy  which  operates  like 
fire,  by  destroying  the  vessels  of  the  part  to  which  it  is  aj)- 
olied.    It  is  used  to  eat  ofl'proud  flesn,  fungous,  &c. 

CAUSTI'CITY,  t.  [from  kaio,  to  burn.  Gr.J  the  quality  of 
burning. 

CAU'TELOUS,  a.  [canteleux,  Fr.]  wary,  cautions,  circum- 
spect. Sometimes  used  in  a  bad  sense  for  wily,  cunning, 
treacherous. 

CAUTERIZATION,  s.  the  act  of  consuming  flesh  by 
burning-hot  irons,  or  caustic  medicines. 

To  CAUTERIZE,  v.  a.  [cauteriser,  Fr.]  in  surgery,  tto  eat 
or  consume  a  part  by  the  application  of  a  cauterv. 

CAUTERY,  s.  [frornkdio,  to  burn.  Or.]  See  Calstio. 

CAUTION,  (hduslioH)  s  [cajUio,  Lat.]  a  prudent  manner 
of  acting;  wariness;  foresigiit;  warning. 

To  CA  UTION,  V.  a.  to  warn  ;  to  give  notice  of  a  Hanger. 

C.\U  TIONARY,  {lidushonary)  a.  given  as  a  pledge  or  a 
security. 

CAUTIOUS,  (kduskoui)  a.  [eaiitm,  Lat.J  guarded  against 
any  suspected  trick  ;  wary ;  watchful. 

C.\UTIOUSLY,  {hdusliiously)  ad.  in  a  wary  manner,  op- 
posed to  rashness. 

CAUTIOUSNESS,  (hdushicnisness)  t.  the  quality  of  taking 
such  measures  as  may  prevent  any  misfortune ;  a  prudent 
war>'  conduct. 

CA'VY,  *.  a  genus  of  small  American  animals,  of  which  ths 
best  known  is  the  restless  cavy,  or  guinea  prg. 

To  CAW,  I',  n.  [formed  from  the  sound]  to  make  a  noise 
fike  a  crow,  raven,  or  rook. 

CAWOOD,  a  town  in  the  E.  riding  of  Yorkshire,  with  a 
market  on  Wednesday,  12  miles  S.  of  York,  and  180  N.  W. 
of  London. 

CA'XTON,  a  town  in  Cambridgeshire,  with  a  market  on 
Tuesday.    It  is  but  small,  though  a  post-town,  and  a  good 
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tlioroughfare ;  10  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Cambridge,  and  49  Ni 
of  London. 

C.VYE'NNE,  atown  and  island  of  South  America,  on  the 
coast  of  Guiana,  about  1.0  leagues  incirciuiifcrciice.  It  is;l 
part  of  the  French  scttlenieut  there.  The  soil  is  a  black 
sand,  covering  a  loamy  clay.  The  pastures  feed  a  great 
number  of  horses,  sheep,  goats,  and  cattle,  which  roam  at 
will ;  and  there  arc  plantations  of  sugar,  cocoa,  cofl'ee,  in- 
digo, maize,  cassia,  and  vanilla.    The  beef,   mutton,  and 

poultry  here  are  excellent ;N.  B.  A  description  of  this 

colony,  lately  published  at  Paris,  asserts  that  it  is  an  error 
to  distinguish  this  island  from  the  continent,  as  if  it  were 
perfectly  detached  from  it. 

To  CfeASE,  V.  11.  [cesso,  Lat.]  to  forbear  or  discontinue  an 
action  or  custom  a  person  is  engaged  in.  To  rest,  used 
with  frotn.  Actively,  to  put  a  stop  or  end  to.  Synon. 
We  finish  by  putting  the  last  hand  to  a  work.  We  cease  in 
quitting  it  entirely.     We  leave  off' in  discontinuing. 

CEASE,  s.  death  or  extinction,  perhaps  for  decease. 

CEASELESS,  a.  without  stop,  intermission,  pause,  respite, 
or  discontinuation  ;  without  cna. 

CECUTIENCY,  t.  (_from  c<ecu4,  Lat.j  a  tendency  to  blind-" 
iiess  ;  a  dimness  of  sight. 

CE'D.Ml,  s.  \cedrus,  Lat.]  in  botany,  a  famous  tree,  a  na- 
tive of  mount  Libanus,  mentioned  in  scripture  as  remarkablir 
for  its  height  and  the  extent  of  its  branches.  It  is  an  ever- 
green, prodigiously  thick,  and  resembles  a  pyramid. 

CE'DRINE,  17.  [cedi-inus,  La!.]  of  or  belonging  toacedar^ 
tree. 

To  CEIL,  (seel)  V.  a.  [.•  .;/9,  Lat.]  to  Overlay,  or  cover  the 
inner  roof  of  a  buifiting. 

CEI'LING,  (sfiling)  s.  the  upper  part  orroof  of  a  room. 

CE'LANDlNl",,  s.  [c/ielidoniiim,  Lat.]  a  genus  of  planly 
nearly  allied  to  the  poppy,  ditlering  therefrom  in  its  seed- 
vessel  being  a  pod.    There  are  three  Britisli  species. 

CELEBES,  an  island  of  Asia,  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  calleii 
also  Macassar,  .S.  of  the  Philippines,  E.  of  Borneo,  and  W. 
of  the  Moluccas.  The  heat  would  be  insupportable  but  for 
the  N.  winds,  and  the  rain  which  constantly  fall  five  days 
before  and  after  the  full  moon,  and  during  two  months  that 
the  sun  is  nearly  vertical.  The  fruits  are  ripe  at  all  times  of 
the  year,  and  in  the  forests  are  large  herds  of  deer,  wild  ho^s, 
and  large  ferocious  monkeys ;  the  most  dangerous  are  trift 
white,  especially  to  women,  whom  they  seize  and  tear  to 
pieces.  The  chief  enemies  of  the  monkeys  are  the  ser-- 
pents,  which  are  continually  in  pursuit  of  them  ;  the  lar{;;;r 
swallow  them  whole,  and  the  smaller  ensnaring  them  by  art, 
seizing  oil  them  and  drinking  their  blood.  No  country  in 
the  world  is  furnished  with  a  greater  variety  of  poisc^ns. 
The  Dutch  have  several  forts  and  settlements  here.  The 
natives  are  Mahometans,  of  an  olive  colour,  low  of  .stature, 
but  strong  and  liardv.  The  N.  E.  point  of  the  island  is  ia 
lat.  1. 42.  N.  Ion.  122".  14.  E. 

ToCELE'BRATE,  v.  a.  [eelebro,  Lat.]  to  make  honourable 
mention  of;  to  make  a  thing  famous.  Figurati\Tl.V,  to 
praise  or  commend  ;  to  enumerate  the  blessings  rocei\-e<i 
from  the  Divine  Being,  with  a  heart  full  of  gratitude;  U> 
perform  the  solemn- rites  appropriated  to  any  particukw  day 
or  festival.  Sy.NON.  fatuous,  celebrated,  and  renotcued,  are 
e(iualiy  applied  to  persons  or  things;  but  illastrions  to 
persons  only,  at  least  when  we  would  be  nice  in  our  choice 
of  words. 

CELEBKA'TION,  s.  [ceUhmtio,  Lat.]  the  performance  of 
any  rite  a|)propriated  to  some  fcstiyalor  solemnity.  Figura- 
tively, praise,fame,renowii,inemorial,or  honourable  mention. 

CF.LE'BKIOUS,  II.  [ccleba;  Lat.]  famous  ;  renowned. 

CELE'i?R10USLY,  «</.  in  a  famous  manner;  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  communicate  faiie. 

CELE'BRIOUSNESS, s.  renown,  fame,  orqualities  which 
are  the  ol)ier.ts  of  esteem  and  approbation. 

CELEBRITY,  s>  \cilebritas,  Lai.)  the  performing  any 
rite  ;  renown  ;  fame. 

CELE'RITY,  ^.  [cclariias,  Lat.]  swiftness  of  motion;  ve- 
locity ;  rapidity. 
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•  CE'LERY.  *■  in  botany,  a  spcMfs  of  parsley. 

'  CKLKS'I'IAL,  a.  [fwlntis,  LiU.l  in  tfie  fieavMily  regions; 
licIonginK  to  heaven,  or  angelical.  Used  substantively  -for 
iiu  inliabitant  of  heaven. 

CKLE'STIALLY,  ad.  in  a  heavenly  manner,  apposed  to 
earthly. 

To  CELE'STIFY,  f.  a.  [from  cnlrstis,  Lat.]  to  communi- 
cate or  endue  with  the  projffirties  of  heaven. 

CELES  VINS,  in  churcl:i  history,  a  religious  order  of 
Christians,  reformed  from  the  Boruardins  by  pope  Cclestin. 
Their  rules  are  divided  into  three  parts  ;  the  first,  of  the 
provincial  chapters,  and  the  elections  of  superiors  ;  the  se- 
cond cdntuins  th«  regular  observances ;  and  the^  tliird,  the 
visitation  and  correction  of  the  monks.  The  Cehstins  rise 
two  hours  after  midnight  to  say  matins.  Tli(\v  eat  no  flesh 
at  any  time,  except  when  they  are  sick ;  tiicy  fast  every 
Wednesday  and  Friday,  to  the  feast  of  the  Exahation  of  the 
Holv  Cross  p  and  from  that  feast  to  Easter,  every  day. 

CELIAC,  s.  [from  kvHia,  the  lielly,  Cir.]  relating  to  the 
lower  belly.  O/j«rc/)0M!0H,  is  a  sort  of  diarrhoea,  or  flux  of 
the  belly,  in  which  the  aliment  is  extruded  either  crude  or 
clivlified,  instead  of  excrements. 

_  CELI'BACY,  *.  [from  calehs,  Lat.]  tlie  unmarried  or 
single  state,  opposed  to  marriage. 

CELIBATE, «.  [fff^/Wiw,' Lat.]  a  single  life  ;  tne  same  as 

Celibafi/. 

CELL,  s.  [cella,  Lat.]  a  hollow  place  ;  a  little  house, 
apartment,  or  chamber,  wherein  the  ancient  monks  used  to 
dwell  in  their  retirement ;  a  small  or  close  apartment  in  a 
prison.  In  anatomy,  little  bags,  bladders,  or  cavities, 
wherein  fluids  or  other  humours  are  lodged.  In  botany,  a 
vacuity  in  a  capsule  for  lodging  the  seed.  They  have  either 
one  cell,  as  in  primrose  ;  two,  as  in  thornapple  ;  three,  as 
in  lily  ;  four,  as  in  spindlctree ;  "five,  as  in  rue ;  six,  as  in 
asarabacca,  &-c.  It  also  signifies  the  vacuity  in  the  tips  that 
contain  the  dust.  In  natural  history,  the  little  divisions  or 
part i'ions  of  bee-hives,  in  wiiicii  the  honey  is  stored. 

CELLAR,  .1.  [cella,  Lat.]  in  building,  aplace  under  ground 
for  keeping  stores,  ortlie  lowest  room  of  a  house. 

CELLARAGE,  s.  the  part  of  a  building  appropriated  to 
cellars ;  cellar-room. 

CELLARIST,  s.  \vellaruis,  Lat.]  the  butler  in  a  religious 
house. 

CELLULAR,  a.  [from  celhih,  Lat."^  consisting  of,  or 
«boundin£r  in,  little  cells  or  cavities. 

CE'LSITUDE,  s.  \cehitudo,  Lat.]  lieight,  tallness,  sta- 
ture. Also,  a  note  of  dignity,  by  which  some  persons  in 
'high  offices  are  distinguished. 

CE'MENT,  s,  [camenttim,  Lat.]  anv  glutinous  substance, 
used  to  stick  two  oodies  together.  Tiguratively,  that  which 
unites,  or  forms  an  union  between  thii>gs. 

To  CEME'NT,  v.  «.  to  unite  by  some  glutinous  sub- 
stance, such  as  mort-ar.  Sec.  '  Figuratively,  to  unite  difte- 
rent  people  in  the  bonds  of  friendsliip,  or  by  some  common 
tie  of  interest,  <S'C. 

To  CEME'NT,  v.  n.  to  join  together,  so  as  not  to  1)e 
easilv  divided.     In  surgery,  applied  to  broken  bones. 

CEMENTATION,  *.  the  act  of  joining  bodies  together 
by  cement 

•  CE'MEtERY,  s.  [from  koimao,  to  sleep,  Gr.l  a  place 
wherein  the  bodies  of  the  dead  are  buried,  a  church-yard,  or 
bnrving  ground. 

CE'NATORV,  rt.  [from  ccena,  Lat.]  relating  to  supper. 
CENOBITICAL,  a.  [from  hoinos,  common,  and  bios,  life, 
:  Gr.llivina  in  community. 

CE'N(>TAPH,.f.[ironi,*<'»io«,  empty,  and  faphos,  a  tomb, 
Gr.]  an  honorary  monument  erected  for  a  person  whose  re- 
mains arc  buried  in  another  place ;  such  are  most  of  the 
.  monuments  in  Westminster  abbey. 

To  CENSE,  V.  6.  \enceiiser,  Fr.]  to  perfume  with  incense. 
I'srd  onlv  in  poetn,-. 
CENSER,  s.  [tiicensotr,  Fr.j  tlie  pan  or  vessel  in  which 
.  Incens?  is  burnt. 
,.  CE!NSOR,  J.  TcCTuor,  Lat.]  a  Roman  magistrate  enrployed 


to  survey  and  rate  the  people,  and  to  insnect  and  correct 
their  manners.  Used  by  moderns  to  signify  a  person  given 
to  find  fault  with, and  censure  the  conduct,  actions,  or  pro- 
ductions of  others. 

CKNSO'RIAN,«.  relating  to  a  censor. 

CENSORIOUS,  a.  morosely  animadverting  on  the  iitults 
of  others.  Used-with  of  or  vpon,  before  the  object-  of  cen- 
sure. 

CENSOTIIOUSLY,  ad.  in  a  severe  manner;  in  such  .a 
manner  as  to  condemn  the  foibles  of  others  wil'h  the  great- 
est rigour. 

CENSO'RIOUSNESS,  .s.  a  disposition  of  finding  fault 
with  the  actions  of  others. 

CENS0R.SH11*,  s.  tlie  office  of  a  censor ;  or  the  time 
during  which  he  continued  iirbis  office. 

CENSURABLE,  a.  liable  to  be  found  fault  with  ;  worthy 
of  censure;  blaui^ibk'. 

CENSUR  AFsL  KN  ESS,  *.  the  quaKty  which  makes  a  thing 
the  object  of  blaiuoor  censure. 

CENSURE,  s.  [ceii.mni,  Lat.]  the  act  of  blaming,  or  na- 
ting  the  defects  wliicli  make  any  thing  blamcable  ;  a  reproof 
or  reprimand  given  by  a  person  in  aulhorit-y.  In  ecclesiastic 
government,  a  punishment  inflicted  on  a  person  for  some 
remarkable  misdemeanor. 

To  CENSURE,  ?•.  a.  [censurer,  Fr.]  to  reprove  a  person 
publicly  for  some  misdemeanor,  applied  to  the  reproofs  of 
a  superior-  to  reprimand  ;  blame;  or  find  fault  with. 

CE'NSURER,  s.  a  person  who  is  fond  of  faking  notice  of 
the  faults  of  others ;  one  who  is  addicted  ,lo  reproving  others 
for  their  defects. 

'CENT,  s.  [an  abbreviation  of  crn<H»«,  Lat.j  in  commerce, 
used  to  express  the  profit  or  loss  arising  from  the  sale  of  any 
commodity,  the  rate  of  commission,  exchange,  or  the  inte- 
rest of  money,- &c.  and  signifies  the  proportion  or.  sum  lost, 
&c.  in  every  100  ;  thus  10  per  cent,  loss  implies  that  the 
seller  iias  lost  10  pounds  on  every  KX)  pounds  of  the -price 
for  which  he  bought  the  commodity. 

CE'NTAUR,  s.  I  centaurus,  Lat.]  an  imaginary  or  chimeri- 
cal being,  represented  by  ancient  poets  as  composed  partly 
of  the  human  and  partly  of  the-  brute  species,  i.  c.  half  a 
manand  half  a  horse.  In  astronomy,  a  constellation  in  the 
southern  hemisphere,  joined  with  the  Wolf,  containing  13 
.stars.  The  Centaurs  were  probafcly  an  ancient  nation  of 
Creeks,  who  early  acquired  the  art  of  ridinp  horses. 

CE'NTAURY,  s.  a  plant,  the  root  of  « Tiich  is  esteemed 
in  fluxes,  dysenteries,  spitting  of  blood,  and  recommended 
by  some  in  all  diseases  arising  from  the  obstructions  of  the 
•meseraic  veins. 

CE'NTENARY,  a.  [eentemnits,  Lat.j  the  number  of  a 
"hundred. 

C1-:NTE'SIM  -\L. .«.  Icentesimui,  Lat.]  hundredth. 
■  CENTIFOLIOUS,  a.  [from  centum  and  folium;  Lat.]  lia\- 
•ing  a  hundred  leaves. 

Centipede,  s.\centiim  and  pes,  Lat.j  a  poisonous  in- 
sect in  the  West  Indies,  commonly  called  by  the  English 
forti/-lrgs. 

CE'NTO,  s.  [Lat.]  in  poetry,  a  piece  wholly  composed  of 
verses  from  other  authors,  wjiorfin  sometimes  whole  linos, 
and  at  others  half  verses,  iire'borrowed,  but  set  down  in  a 
new  order,  and  applied  to  a  subject  dilierent  from  that  in 
■which  they  were  origiiially  introduced.    , 

CE'NTRALuC.  relating  to  the  centre,  or  placed  in  the 
centre.  Darkest,  or  as  dark  as  the  centre  of  the  earth. 
Central  fjities,  are  those  b.y  which  a  body  tends,  to,  or  re- 
moves fnmi,  the  centre. 

CE'NTRALLY,  ad.  entirely ;  perpendicularly  ;  in  a  man- 
ner relating  to  the  CQiit'-e  of  gravity. 

CE'NTRE,  or  CETSTEIJ,  s.[ce)Ui.inn,  Lat.]  in  its  primary 
sense,  a  point  equally  remote  from  either  of  the  extremific-s 
of  a  line,  tiijurc,  or  body  ;  or  Xlw  point  or  middle  of  a  line 
orplane.wbich  divides  it  into  two  equal  \A>tU.  The  centre 
of  a  circle,  is  a  point  within  it,  from  whence  all  lines  drawn 
to  the  circumference  aie  cjpiiil.  Ce-ntre  of  g:raifit<itiun,  or 
atiractimt,  ii  that  point  to  which  a  planet  is  impelled  in -its 
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fltollon  by  tlir  force  of  gravity.  Centre  of  gravity,  is  tliat 
point  about  whk'h  all  tlve  parts  of  a  body,  in  any  situation, 
nalance  each  other.  Centre  of  motion,  n  that  point  wJiich 
remains  at  rest,  wliile  all  the  other  parts  of  the  body  move 
about  it.  Centre  of  oscillalwn,  is  that  point  in  wliicli,  if 
the  svholc  gravity  of  the  pendulum  wen:  collected,  the  time 
<>f  its  vibration  would  receive  no  alteration.  Centre  of  pn- 
cwsion,  is  that  point  in  which  the  force  of  a  stroke  is  tlie 
greatest  possible.  Centre  is  used  liifuratively  for  the  earth, 
•  in  the  Ptolemaic  system  placed  in  the  centre. 

Ti-CKNTRE,  v.  a  to  lix  on,  or  as  a  centre  ;  to  tend  to, 
or  be  collected  together,  as  in  a  centre.  Used  neuterly,  to 
meet,  like  rays  in  a  centre;  to  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
nnindane  system. 

CENTRITUGAL,  o.  [from  centniM,  the  centre,  and /i/g-i'o, 
to  flee,  Lat]  that  endeavours  to  fly  or  recede  from  its  centre 
or  fixed  place  ;  so  tliat  the  force  of  any  body  moving  in  a 
circular  or  curvilineal  orbit  that  strives  to  fall  otV  from  the 
axis  of  its  motion  inataiif;ent  to  the  said  orbit,  is  called  the 
centrifii^iil  force. 

CENTRIPETAL, «.  [from  eentmm,  the  centre,  and  peto, 
to  seek,  Lat.]  tending  towards  the  centre.  Centripetal  force, 
is  that  by  which  a  bod;  tends,  acts,  or  is  impelled  towards 
the  centre. 

GENTRY, s.    See  Sentry,  or  Sentinel. 

CENTUPLE,  a.[centnpkx,  Lat.l  a  hundred  fold. 

To  CENTU'RIATE,  v.  a.  Uentuno,  Lat.]  to  divide  into 
hundreds. 

CENTURIATOR,  ».  a  historian  wlio  divides  tmie  into 
centuries,  or  spaces  consisting  of  a  bundled  years, 

CENTU'RION,  J.  [centnrio,  Lat.]  a  military  officer  among 
the  Romans  who  commanded  a  hundred  men. 

CK'NTURY,  i.  [centiinVi,  Lat.]  in  chronology,  is  a  period 
of  one  hundred  years.  In  church  history,  the  method  ui 
computing  by  centuries  is  generally  observed,  conmiencing 
from  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  incarnation  ;  in  which  sense 
we  say,  thelirst,  second,  third  century,  <S.c. 

CE'PHALALGY,  {sip/mlalgi/)  s.  [from  kephale,  the  head, 
and  nisos,  sorrow,  pain,  Gr.]  the  head-ache. 
/  CEPHA'LIC,  (tephdlik)  a.  [from  Ittphale,  the  head,  Gr.]  in 

medicine,  applied  to  remedies  for  disorders  in  the  head. 

CEPHALONIA.a  consideral)le  island  of  Greece,  S.  W. 
of  Livadia,  and  N.  W.  of  tlie  Morea.  It  is  fertile  in  oil, 
and  excellent  muscadine  wine ;  the  climate  is  warm,  and 
the  trees  blossom  throughout  the  year.  It  has  been  sub- 
ject to  the  Venetians,  since  1449,  but  is  now  claimed  by  the 
French.    Lat.  38.  22.  N.  Ion.  20. 36.  E. 

CE'PHEUS,  in  astronomy,  a  constellation  in  the  northern 
hemisphere. 

CE'R.ASTES,  s.  [from  Jierns,  a  liorn,  Gr.]  a  serpent  having 
two  protuberances  resembling  horns.  It  is  in  the  highest 
degree  venomous. 

CE'RATE,  .r.  [from  cera,  wax,  Lat.]  in  medicine,  a  kind  of 
stiff  ointment,  n)adeof  oil,  wax,  and  other  ingredients. 

CE'RATED,  fl,  [from  cera,  wax,  Lat.]  covered  «ith  wax 
or  cerate. 

CE'llRERUS,  a  name  the  old  poets  gave  a  dog  with 
three  heads,  which  they  feigned  to  be  the  porter  of  hell- 
gates,  that  caressed  the  fortunate  souls  that  went  thither, 
but  devouretl  those  that  would  get  out  again. 

To  CERE,  V.  a.  [from  cera,  wax,  Lat]  to  rub  upon  or  cover 
with  wax. 

CFJI!  EBEL,  .1.  [cei-eb<'ll!im,\M.]  ihe  hinder  part  of  the  brain. 

CE'REBRUM,  s.  [Lat.]  the  brain  properly  so  called. 
See  Rr  A  IN. 

C  K  RECLOTH,  s.  a  cloth  covered  or  spread  with  cerate 
•*•  oth'.'r  ointment. 

CEREMENTS, ,t.  [fromofca,  wax,  Lat.]  cloths  dipped  in 
melted  wax  or  gum,  in  which  dead  bodies  were  formerly 
wrapped  when  embalniod. 

CEREMONIAL,  a.  that  relates  to  a  ceremony,  or  exter- 
nal  rife.     Figuratively,  tonsisthig  in  mere  external  show  ; 
formal.     Sn!)'itantively,  an  external  rite,  or  book  contaiuiug 
the  Gcremonics  to  be  observed  in  religious  worship. 
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CEREMO'NTALNESS,  «.  tbe  quality  of  xboanding  m 
external  rites,  and  modes  of  worship;  the  mere  ex.ter»al 
show  of  devotion,  piety,  or  virtue. 

CElHiMO'NlOUS,  a.  consisting  in  external  or  outward 
rites;  superstitious,  or  fond  of  ceremonies ;  formal;  too 
much  given  to  the  prnctice  of  external  acts  of  civility  aiid 
polite  a'idress.    Figuratively,  awful. 

CEREMONIOUSLY,  ad  in  a  polite  and  civil  manner. 

CE'REiVlONY,  ».  [from  Ceret,  a  heathen  goddess,  who 
was  worshipped  with  much  ceremony]  an  assemblage  of  se- 
veral actions  and  forms,  in  order  to  render  a  thing  more  so- 
lemn ;  an  outward  rite,  and  external  form  in  religion  ;  po- 
lite address.  Master  of  the  ceremonies,  is  an  officer  instituted 
by  king  James  I.  for  the  more  iionourable  reception  of  am- 
bassadors and  strangers  of  fpiality.  He  wears  about  his 
neck  a  chain  of  gold,  with  a  medal  under  the  crown  of 
Great  Britain,  having  on  one  side  an  emblem  of  peace,  with 
this  motto,  beati  pacifici  (blessed  are  the  peacemakers)  and 
on  the  other  an  emblem  of  war  with  Dieu  et  men  droit  (God 
and  iijy  right.)  His  salary  is  300je  per  annum  ;  ho  has  his 
assistant  and  marshal  of  the  ceremonies  under  him. 

CERES,  in  the  heathen  mythologj',  the  inventress  or 
goddess  of  corn. 

CERraTHIANS,  in  church  history,  heretics,  the  fol- 
lowers of  Cerinthus',  who  lived  and  published  his  heresies  in 
the  time  of  the  apostles  themselves.  They  did  not  allow 
that  God  was  the  author  of  the  creatures,  but  said,  that  fhti. 
world  was  created  by  an  inferior  power.  They  attributed 
to  this  Creator  an  only  Son,  but  born  in  time,  and  tlifi'erent 
from  the  word.  They  admitted  several  angels  and  inferior 
powers ;  tliey  maintained  that  the  law  and  the  prophets 
came  not  from  God,  but  from  angels  ;  and  ihat  the  God  of 
the  Hebrews  was  only  an  angel.  They  distinguished  be- 
tween Jesus  and  Christ,  and  Aaid,  that  Jesus  was  a  mere 
man,  like  other  men,  of  Joseph  and  Mary  ;  but  that  he  ex- 
celled all  other  men  in  prudence  and  wisdom  :  that  Jesus 
being  baptized,  the  Christ  of  the  supreme  G'ld,  that  is,  the 
Holy  Cihost,  descended  upon  him  ;  and  that  by  the  assist- 
ance of  this  Christ,  Jesus  performed  his  miracles.  It  was 
partly  to  refute  this  sect  that  St.  John  wrote  his  Gospel. 

CERNE  ABBEY,  Dorsetshire,  stands  on  the  river  Cerne, 
in  a  pleasant  vale,  surrounded  with  steep  hills,  on  one  of 
which,  Trendle  hill,  a  little  to  the  N.  is  a  gigantic  figure,, 
with  the  left  hand  extended,'  and  in  the  right,  which  is 
erectetl,  a  club,  cut  in  the  chalk:  it  covers  nearly  an  acre, 
and  is  repaired  about  once  in  7  years,  by  cleansing  the  fur- 
rows, and  filling  them  with  fresh  chalk.  It  is  6  miles  from 
Dorchester,  and  2  from  Cireat  Mintern.  Market  on  Wed- 
nesday. 

CE'RTAIN,  a.[cc)^ns,  Lat.]  that  cannot  be  denied  with- 
out obstinacy ;  resolved,  or  determined  ;  sure,  so  as  to  a«l- 
mit  of  no  doubt. 

CE'RT.\INLY',  ad,  without  doubt,  question,  scruple,  or 
fail. 

CE'RTAINTi",  i.  divided  by  metaphysicians  into  Or- 
taiiiti/  of  truth,  which  is  when  words  are  so  put  fogellicr  iii 
proiiositions  as  exactly  to  express  the  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment of  ideas,  as  expressed  in  any  proposition  ;  and  2<Hy, 
Certainty  of  hivwlcdge,  which  is  the  perceiving  flip  agree- 
ment or  disagreement  of  ideas,  as  expressed  in  any  preposi- 
tion ;  this  is  called  the  knowing  or  being  certain  of  tlie  trutli 
of  any  proposition.  A  physical  eertaintij,  is  that  which  de- 
pends (m  t  lie  evidence  of  sense.  A  mathematical  certainty. 
Is  that  which  no  man  any  ways  doubts  of,  as  that  100  is 
more  than  1.  A  moral  certainty,  is  that  whose  proof  de- 
pi'ndsim  a  due  connection  of  circumstances,  and  cleanu'ss 
of  testimony,  and  when  these  concur,  cannot  be  iloubted  of 
without  obstinacy.  Figuratively,  an  event  which  must  ne- 
cessarilv  and  unavoidablv  ha;)pcn. 

CERTIFICATE,  s.  [from  certifien,  law  Lat.  I  a  Icstiinony 
given  in  writing,  to  certify  or  make  known  any  truth.  Fi- 
gurativolv,  anv  testimonv. 

ToCE'RTfi'IE,oi  CE'RTlFY.f.  «.  [certifier,  Fr.]  to  give 
certain  notice  of  a  thing. 
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CEUTIORA'Rr,  «.[Lat.]a  «jitj*suc(^  out  of  Uie  Clian- 
perv,  <>r  court  of  King's  Bciicli,  tlirectod  to  an  uiftrior 
courl,  to  call  iivllie  rcconlsofacaiisetJiere  UepeiidiMjj. 

CliJlTlTL'DF^  t.  [cei-titfirto,  Lat.]  an  act  of  the  .jud;;- 
fiidit,  importing;  the  aahesion  of  the  mind  to  (he  proposi- 
tion it  atnrnis,  or  the  strength  of  evidence  ■which  occasions 
»liiit -adhesion ;  free  from  doubt.    See  Ceiitainty. 

CF.'RVICAL,  «.  [from  cerrex,  the  neck,  Lat]  belonging  to 
or  situated  on  die  neck.  The  cervical  tiervcs  v.w\  rmscTs  in 
anatomy,  are  so  called  from  their  being  situated  in  tne 
seek. 

CE'RVIX,  t.  [Lat.]  ni  anatomy,  the  hind  part  of  the 
neck,  opnosetl  toliie  pi)riiliim,  throat,  or  fore  part. 

CERULEAN,  or  CERULEOUS,  a.  Icctrnleiu,  Lat.| 
blire,  t>r  skv-bhie. 

CERU;MEN,  s.  LLat.]  ear-wax. 

CE'RUSIv,  s.  [ccnissa,  Lat.]  white  lead  reduced  to  a  pow- 
xler,  diluted  with  water  on  porphjTy,  and  formed  into  a 
paste. 

CESARE'.\N,  IT.  [from  Ctrsiir]m  anatomy,  flic  Casarean 
tectian,  is  the  cuttin{;j  a  cliild  from  its  mother's  womb,  either 
dead  or  alive,  when  it  cannot  be  otlierw  ise  extracted  ;  which 
circumstance,  it  is  said,  first  gave  the  name  oi  Casar  to  the 
Roman  family  so  called. 

CE.SS,  *.  a  tax  ;  the  act  of  levying  rates,  or  taxing. 

CESSATION,  s.  \cessatio,  Lat.]  a  pause,  rest,  stop,  oi 
vacation,  including  the  idea  of  a  change  from  a  state  of  ao 
tivity  or  motion  to  its  contrary,  that  of  rest.  Figuratively, 
a  truce,  or  forbearance  of  hostile  acts  between  two  armies, 
■vvithoTit  a  peace. 

CESSA'VlT,  s.  [Lat.]  in  law,  a  writ,  which  lies  against  a 
person  who  has  not  paid  his  rent,  or  performed  his  due  ser- 
vice for  the  space  oT  two  years,  and  has  not  sufficient  goods 
and  chattels  to  make  an  equivalent  distress. 

CESSIBI'LITV,  f.  [from  cessum,  Lat.]  the  quality  of  re- 
cedins  or  giving  way. 

CESSlBLE,  n.  [cessum,  Lat.]  easy  to  give  way. 

CE'SSION,  {fethon)  s.  [cessum,  Fr.]  the  act  oi"  yielding  o! 
giving  way  to  a  stroke  or  force  without  resistance.  In  com 
inon  law,  aa  act  whereby  a  person  transfers  his  right  to 
another. 

CESSIONARY,  (ifciAioiuiry)  a.  implying  a  resignation. 

CE'SSOR,  J.  I  from  cesso,  Lat.  J  in  law,  a  person  who  ceas- 
etli  orneglecteth  to  pay  rent,  or  perform  uuty,  so  long,  that 
a  w rit of  cf wai'it may  betaken  out  against  hiui. 

CE'STUS,  s.  [Lat.]  a  circle,  which  the  poets  ascribe  to 
Venus,  and  pretend  that  it  adorns  the  person  who  wears  it 
with  irresistible  charms. 

CETA'CEOUS,  a.  [from  cete,  Lat.1  resembling  a  whale  ; 
of  the  whale  kind. 

CE'TUS,  in  astronomy,  the  Whale,  a  constellation  in  the 
southern  hemisphere. 

CEVE'NNEIS,  mountains  of  France,  m  theci  devant  Lan- 
guedoc. 

CE'YLON,  or,  in  Arabic,  Serendib,  a  large  and  moun- 
tainous island  of  .'Vsia,  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  E.  of  Cape  Co- 
tnoriii,  on  the  coast  of  Coroniandel,  about20()  miles  in  length, 
and  160  in  breadth.  It  produces  large  quantities  of  cinna- 
mon, and  its  pepper  is  of  superior  quality.  Here  is  a  great 
variety  of  wood  for  all  uses  ;  but  tne  most  remarkable  tree 
in  the  island  is  the  tallipot,  one  of  whose  leaves  will  cover 
10  men,  and  protect  them  from  rain.  It  abounds  in  com, 
rice,  elephants,  biitTaloes,  goats,  hogs,  deer,  hares,  dogs, 
.iackals,  monkeys,  tigers,  ana  bears.  In  some  places  there 
arc  mines,  whence  are  got  rubies,  sapphires,  topazes,  and 
other  stones  of  less  value.-  The  Dutch  are,  or  lately  were, 
in  possession  of  all  the  coastof  this  fertile  island,  anil  to  the 
distance  of  10  or  12  leagues  up  the  country.  The  natives 
are  the  Bedas,  a  hardy  race,  on  the  north ;  and  on  tlie 
south  the  Cinglasses,  a  people  equally  inotfensive,  but  more 
superstitious;  they  implore  the  interpositioi»of  tbeir sainfe; 
and  heroes,  and  have  various  idols  of  monstrous  forms. 
They  are  divided  into  tribes  like  the  Hindoos,  and  their 
language,  which  is  peculiar  to  tliemselves,  is  said  to  be  co- 


jiioas,  smooth,  elegant,  and  i»ol!te^    Lat.  from  «.  to  up., 
wards  of  i).  deg-  N.  long,  from  HO.  to  nearly  83.  deg.  F^ 
C  FAUT,  iu  music,  one  of  the  notes  in  the  .gauiiit,  or 

$CilIc. 

CHACE,j.    See  Chase. 

CHAD,  {shad)  t.  iu  natural  history,  a  round  kind  of 
fish. 

CHAETO'DON,  *.  in  natural  history,  a  fjeiius  of  lishes 
whose  teeth  uiay  be  divide<l  into  tine  tliin  filainents  resem- 
bling bristles. 

To  CHAFE,  V.  a.  [echaiifferyTr.l  to  warm  by  nibbing. 
Figuratively,  to  uiake  sore  by  friction  and  heat.  To  wariu, 
or  scent  with  aromatic  perfumes.  To  make  a  person  grow 
warm  with  aiiger.  Neuterly,  to  grow  angry,  or  iVetat  any 
opposition  or  disappointment;  beautifully  applied  to  inani- 
mate things. 

CHAFE,  s.  anger,  or  peevisn  warmth,  owing  to  opposi- 
tion, slight,  contempt,  or  disappointment. 

CHATER,  ».  in  natural  historv",  a  kind  of  yellow  bettle» .' 
with  two  antenna',  or  horns,  terminated  with  a  kind  of 
brush  or  comb,  making  a  very  loud  buzzing  noise  when  fly- 
ing, and  appearing  generally  in  the  month  of  May,  whence 
thev  are  called  Maj/lmgs hy  the  vulgar. 

CHAFER  Y,  s.  in  the  iron  works,  the  name  of  one  of  the 
two  principal  forges.  The  other  is  called  Uiejhwry.  When 
the  iron  has  been  wrought  at  the  tinerj'  into  what  is  called^ 
an  ancmiy  or  souarc  mass  hammered  into  a  bar  in  its  middle, 
but  with  its  ends'  rough,  the  business  to  be  done  at  the 
chafery  is  the  rcflucing  ttie  whale  to  the  same  shape  by  ham- 
mering down  these  rough  ends  to  the  shape  of  the  middle 
part. 

CilA  FE\yAX,  s.  an  officer  belonging  to  the  lord  chaa- 
cellor,  w  ho  fits  the  wax  for  the  sealing  of  writs. 

CHAFF,  s.  [ceaf,  .Sax.]  the  husks  or  outward  skins  of 
corn,  which  are  separated  from  the  flour  by  threshing  and 
winnowing.  Figuratively,  any  thing  of  small  value ;  any 
tl;ing  worthless. 

To  CHA'FFER,  «.  n.  [kaufcn,  Teut.]  to  treat  about  or 
make  a  bargain ;  to  haggle,  to  beat  down  a  person  in  his  de- 
mands or  prico.  Used  actively,  to  buy ;  to  truck  or  ev- 
chanM  one  commodity  for  another. 

CH.\'FFEilER,  s.  one  who  buys  bargains,  or  endeavours 
to  purchase  a  thing  at  less  than  the  market-price ;  a  hag- 
gler. 

CHA  FFERY,  s.  the  art  of  buymgor  selling ;  traffic.  Tu 
the  iron  w  orks,  the  name  of  one  of  the  two  principal  forges. 
The  other  is  called  the/'n^ri/. 

CHATFlNCH.j.  asongbird.so  called  from  its  delight- 
ing in  chaflT 

CIIA'FFLESS,  a.  without  defect  or  levity. 

CIIA'FFWEED,  s.  a  plant  with  small  white  blossoms  at- 
the  base  of  the  leave* ;  found  in  moist  sandy  ground,  and 
flowering  in  June.    It  is  also  called  bastard  pimpernel. 

CHA'FFY,  ff.  full  of  chaff;  like  chaff.  Figuratively, 
light. 

CHA'FING-DISH,  s.  an  utensil  made  use  of  to  con- 
tain coals  for  keeping  any  thing  warm,  or  warming  it  wheit 
cold. 

CH AGRl'N,  {shagrieyiy  s.  [Fr.]  unevcnness  of  frraiier  ; 
ill  humour,  displeasure,  or  peevishness,  arising  fioiu  acy 
thing  done  to  vex,  or  in  opposition  to  a  peraou's  iuclina.> 
tions. 

To  CHAGRIN, (f*a^r««n)jf.  a.  [ckagnner,  Fr.]  to  teaze; 
to  make  uneasy 

CHAIN,  s.  [chaine.  Ft.]  a  collection  of  rings,  or  round 
pieces  of  metal  linked  to  each  other,  of  divers  levjths  and^ 
tliickness  ;  an  ornament  used  by  several  magistrates,  and 
borrowed  from  the  Gotlis.  In  surveying,  a  series  of  iron 
links,  distinguished  into  100  equal  parts,  used  for  measuring 
land.  Figuratively,  a  state  of  slavery,  or  confinement ;  a 
series  of  things  linked  to,  and  deijcndaat  on  one  au: 
other. 

To  CHAIN,  t'..«.  to  fasten,  secure,  or  confine  with  a  chaiu. 
Figurativelv,  to  enslave,  or  briiig  into  a  state  of  slarerf 
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To  hp  (lofoDdptl  by  a  ehaiii.    To  unite  in  firm  and  in(!Ksso- 
liiMf  Cri'-rKl.sliip. 

CUA'INPIJMP,  i.  a  double  pisnip  used  in  large  ships. 

CilA'INSHOT,  s.  two  half  hiillets  fastened  together  by  a 
rliaii),  used  in  an  engagement  at  sea. 

•C'llA'INWOHK,  s.  work  with  open  spaces,  or  interstices, 
representing  the  links  ofa  chain. 

CHAIR,  s.[cfiiiii;  Fr.]  a  moveable  seat  for  a  shigle  person, 
with  a  back  to  it.  Figuratively,  the  place  or  post  ofa  great 
«i(licrr.  Above'  the  chair,  in  London,  is  applied  to  those  al- 
dvruien  who  have  borne  the  oHice  of  lord-mayor;  below  the 
r/imr,  to  Uiose  that  have  not  yet  enjoyed  that  rlignity.  The 
seat  ol'-  justice  or  authority  ;  a  covered  carriage  in  which 
persons  are  conveyed  from  one  place  to  another,  borne  by 
two  men ;  a  sedan.  To  take  the  chair,  or  be  in  the  clmir, 
!iiipii<>s  that  a  person  is  ^resident,  and  presides  at  an  as 
si'iubly. 

ClIA'IRMAN,  s.  one  who  sits  in  a  higher  chair  than  the 
rest  nf  the  members,  and  presides  at  an  assembly  or  elub  ; 
one  wlio  carries  a  chair  or  sedan. 

CHAISE,  (shaizc)  s.  [chaise,  Fr.]  a  high  open  carriage, 
fi'.iHiing  ou  two  or  more  wheels,  and  drawn  by  one  two,  or 
more  horses. 

CHALCK'DONV,  s.agenns  of  semipellueid  gems,  of  an 
even,  regular,  and  not  tabulated  texture,  variegated  with 
ditterent  colours,  dispersed  inform  of  mists  and  clouds. 
.  CIIA'LCITIS,  {kalcitis)  s.  a  caustic  vitriolic  mineral,  ini 
ported  from  Germany,  which  is  used  in  the  composition  oi 
Venice  treacle. 

ClIALCO'GRAPH\,(/iaMugTrtp7(y)*.  [from  chulhos,  brass, 
and  ^lanho,  to  write.  Or.]  the  art  of  engraving  upon  brass. 

CIIALDE'A,  {KalHia)  >tlierwise  calbd  Habylonia,  has 
now  the  name  oflrac  Arabi,  and  lies  between  the  river 
Euphrates  and  Tigris,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Bussafah  and 
the  Persian  gulph,  and  to  tlic  south  of  Bagdad.    See  Ba 

BYLONIA. 

CHA'LDER,  CHALDRON,  or  CHAU'DRON,  s.  a  dry 
measure  used  for  coals,  containing  12  sacks,  or  36  bushels 
Jieapod  up,  according  to  a  standard  sealed  and  kept  at 
Guildhall,  London. 

CHA'LICE,  .1.  [ciilic.  Sax.]  formeny  used  for  a  cup  oi 
drinking  vessel,  with  a  foot  to  it.    At  present  appropriated  , 
to  the  vases  or  vessels  used  at  the  celebration  of  the  Euclia 
rist,  or  Lord's  Supper. 

•"CHALK,  {chauk)  s.  [ceaJc,Sa\.j  a  wnite  dry  marl,  with 
-3>dusty  surface,  and  found  in  hard  masses.  In  medicine, 
it  is  oif  the  tirst  note  among  the  alkaline  absorbents ;  nor 
is  it  less  tiscful  in  the  ordinary  atfairs  of  li'c ;  is  in  no 
small  repute  as  a  manure,  especially  for  cold  and  sour  lands, 
for  wnicnthe  soft  unctuous  chalk  is  most  proper,  as  the  dry, 
hard;  asd  strong  chalk  is  for  lime.  JBlack  chalk,  among 
painters,  is  a  kind  of  ochreous  earth,  of  a  close  texture, 
which  gives  a  fine  black,  and  is  used  on  blue  paper.  Iteil 
chalk  is  an  indurated  clayey  ochre  much  used  by  painters 
and  artificers. 

To  CHALK,  (vhavk)  V.  a.  to  rub  with  chalk;  to  manure 
with  chalk;  used  with  out,  to  mark,  or  describe  with  chalk. 
Figuratively,  to  direct,  point  out,  or  discover. 

CHA'LK-Y,(cAa«%)  a.  consisting  of  chalk;  wiiite  with  chalk. 
Applied- to  fluids,  such  as  have  chalk  steeped  m  them,  and 
are  impregnated  with  it. 

ToCHA'LLEKGE,  ».  a.  [chale7igei;  Fr.'  to  call,  dare,  oi 

?rovoke  a  person  to- fight,  either  by  speakmg;  or  writing, 
iguratively,  to  dare  or  defy  a  person  to  enter  into  a  litera 
ry  contest  on  any  subject ;  to  lay  claim  to  as  a  right. 

CHA'LLENGE,  *.  a  provocation  or  Eummons  to  engage 
in  a  duel,  or  combat,  either  uttered  or  written  ;  a  claim  of 
a  thing  as  a  due  or  right,  used  with-o/-  In  law,  an  exception 
against  either  peiKons  or  things. 

CHA'LLENGER,  s.  one  who  defies,  provokes,  or  sum 
nions  snother  to  fight  him ;  one  who  claims- a  superiority  ; 
one  who  claims  a  thing  as  his  due  ;  claimant. 

€HA.LY'BEATE,  (kali/beate)  a.  [from  chalt/bt,  Lat.]  par- 
takitt!"  of  the  qualities,  or  impregntled  witu  steel. 
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CHAM;  (.hm)  s.  the  title  given  to  the  sovereign  prmces  m 
Tartars . 

CHAMA'DE,  (shamailc)  s.  [Fr.j  a  certain  beat  of  a  drum 
or  sound  ofa  trumpet,  wlierebv  notice  is  given  to  the  enemy 
of  some  propositions  to  be  ni;tcle  to  them,  to  surrender,  liave 
leave  to  bur\  the  dead,  make  a  truce,  A-c. 

ClL\'MBtR, ,«.  [chambre,  Fr.j  in  building,  any  room  situ- 
ated between  the  ground  floor  and  the  garrets  of  a  house. 
Figuratively,  a  retired  room  in  a  house  ;  an  apartment  oc- 
cupied as  a  public  office,  or  court  of  justice  ;  also  the  mem- 
bers of  such  office  or  court ;  any  cavity  or  hollow;  that  part 
ofa  gun  or  mortar,  wherein  the  charge  is  lodged. 

To  CHA'MBER,  j).  »(.  to  be  too  free  with  women ;  to  be 
wanton. 

CHA'MBERLAIN,  s.  an  officer  wno  nas  tne  care  ofa 
chamber.  The  lord  great  chamberlain  is  the  sixth  great  oftieer, 
of  the  crown.  Lmd  chamberlain  of  the  household  has  the  over- 
sight of  all-fhe  officers  belonging  to  the  king's  chambers, 
except  the  precinct  of  the  beof  chamber.  In  great  towns,  a 
receK'er  of  their -rents  and  revenues  f  and  in  London,  the 
chamberiain  has  likjpwise  the  cognizance  of  all  disputes  between 
masters  and  aoorentices,  the  power  of  imprisoning  the  latter 
for  misdemeanors,  and  makes  freemen,  Sec. 

CHA'MBERLAINSHIP,*.  the  office  o«' a  clianiberlain. 

CHA'MBERiVIAlD,  s.  a  maid-servaut  who  take*  care  of 
the  chambers,  the  lady's  dressing-room,  and  assists  the 
ladv's  woman  in  dressing  her. 

CHAM  BERRY,  the  chief  town  in  the  dept.  of  Mont 
Blanc,  and  late  capital  of  Savoy,  with  a  castle,  but  not  being 
fortified,  it  has  never  withstood  a  regular  siege.  It  is  popu- 
loiis,-weU  built,  and  watered  by  many  streams,  w hicn  run 
through  several  of  the  streets.  There  are  piazzas  under 
most  of  the  houses,  w  here  people  may  walk  dry  in  wet  wea- 
ther. It  has  large  and  handsome  suburbs,  and  is  situated 
on  an  eminence,  surrounded  by  mouutains,  27  miles  N.  E.  of 
Grenoble,  and  85  N.  W.  of  Turin.  It  was  taken  by  the 
French  in  1792.     Lat.  45;  33.  N.  Ion.  6.  4.  E. 

To  CHA'MBLET,  i-.  n.  to  be  variegated  ;  to  appear  like 
cloth  or  silk  watered  by  the  calendcter. 

CHA'MBREL,  s.  in  farriery,  the  joint  or  bending  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  hinder  leg  ofa  horse. 

CHAMELEON,  Qiameleon}  s.  {Gr.j  See  Cameleon. 
This  is  the  proper  spelling. 

To  GliA'MFER,  v.  a.  [chambrer,  Fr.]  to  fuirow ;  to  make 
channels  or  hollow  places  in  a  column. 

CHA'MLET,*.  -See  Camelot. 

CHA'MOIS,  s.  [chamois,  ¥r.}  an  animal  of  the  goat 
kind,  whose  skin  is  made  into  soft  leather,  called  among  us 
shammi;. 

CHA'IMOMILE,  {hamomi7e)s.  Lfroni  chamat,  on  the  ground, 
and  melon,  fruit.  Gr.J  in  botany;  a  jilant  so  called  from  its 
trailing  alon^  the  ground.  "It  ha;  a  compound  flower, 
with  an  hemispherical  empalement,  composed  of  many- 
rays. 

To  CHAMP,  v.n.  [champayer,  Fr.j  to  bite  witn  a  frequeni 
and  forcible  action  of  the  teeth ;  to  grind  any  ha-  d  and  solio 
body  with  the  teeth,  so  as  to  render  it  fit  to  swallow.  Used 
■with  up.  Neuterly,  to  close'and  open  the  jaws  together,  or 
perform  the  action  of  biting  often. 

CH.\MPA'DA,  s.  in  natural.history,  the  name  ofa  tree 
which  is  common  in  the  woods  of  Malacca,  and  bearsa 
fruit  much  valued  by  the  natives  on  account  of  its  intoxi- 
cating qualities. 

CHA'MPAGNE,'a  ci-devant  province  in  tne  N.  E.  of 
France;  fertile.in grain, pasturage,  A-c.  and  producing  the 
celebrated  wine  called  after  its  name.  Troyes  was  the  capital. 
It  noAV  forms  the  departments  of  Ardennes,  Aude,  Marne, 
Upper  Marne,  and  Seine  and  Marne. 

CHA'MPAIGN,  {shdmpein)  s.ULunipagne,  Fr.]  a  flat,  open, 
or  .evel  country. 

:  CH  A'MPERTORS,  s.  in  law,  such  as  move  suits,  or  cause 
them  to^be  moved,  either  by  their  own  or  others  procure- 
ment, and  pursue,  at  their  proper  costs,  te  have  part  of  tlie 
land  in  contest,  or  part  of  the  gains, 
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CHAMPI'ONON,  {slinmpinion)  s.  [rhnmjngtioii,  Fr.]  iu  bo- 
ta<i,v,  H  pl.iiit  of  tiic  niusliroom  kind. 

'JIFA  iMPION,  s.  [c/imnpion,  Vr.]  one  ulio  inn1<'ifa1<es  a 
C'4)i>ii>'>it  ill  behalf  (»i  anotiicr.  'J  iie  Jaiis;'s  chnmjmn  is  an 
ollici-r,  who,  while  he  is  at  dinner  on  ins  coronation-day, 
fhitilonijes  any  to  contest  tJie  king's  right  with  him  in  coni- 
«>at ;  alter  which  the  king  drhiks  to  him,  and  sends  him  a 
!;ilt  cup  and  cover  full  of  wine,  w  hich  he  Jierjis  as  a  fee. 
I'iiiuratively,  any  one  who  undertakes  the  defence  of  any 
sentiniCDt  or  topic  in  literature  and  religion. 

CHANGE,  Si  [Fr.]  a  term  we  apply  to  events,  to  denote 
that  they  lianp^n  without  any  necessary  or  foreknown 
ca.ise.  It  is alsT)  used  to  denote  the  hare  possrhility  of  an 
•ftvent  when  nothing  is  known  eitiier  to  prodiice  or  hinder  it. 
Syvon.  CTiancc  tornis  neither  order  nor  design;  we  nei- 
ther attribute  to  it  knowledy;*  nor  will,  and  its  events  are 
always  very  uncertain.  Fortune  lays  plaus  and  dcsi";ns,  but 
without  choice;,  wo  attribute  to  it  a  will  without  discern 
nient,  and  say  that  it  acts  blindly. 

To  CHAN'-GE,  v.  n.  to  fall  out  uiw;xpectedly,  or  contrary 
to  the  necessary  lawJof  motion  or  nature  ;  to  proceed  from 
some  unknown  cause  ;  or  without  any  design  of  the 
agent; 

CHANCE-MEDLEY,  s.  the  kilhnp;  of  a  person  without 
<le.sigii,  but  not  without  some  fault;  as  when  a  person,  in 
U)pping  a  tree,  should  kill  a  passen-,cr  by  means  of  a  bough 
he  llings  down ;  for  though  it  may  happen  without  design, 
vet,  as  he  ought  to  have  given  notice,  it  is  not  without 
iault. 

CHA'NCEL,  s.  [from  cmtcelli,  Lat.]  the  eastern  part 
of  a  church,  between  the  altar  and-  the  rail  that  iii' 
closes  it. 

CHA'NCELLOR;   s.  [cancellarius,  Lat.]  a  very  ancient 
and  honourable  otfioer,  supposed  to  be  formerly  the  king's 
or  emperor's  notary  or  scribe,  and  to  have  presided  over  a 
college  of  secretaries,  for  the  writing  of  treaties,  and  other 
public  business ;  and,  according  to  a  late  treatise,  the  court 
of  equity,  under  the  old  constitution,  was  held  before  the 
king  and  his  council,  in  the  palace,  where  one  supreme 
coi'.rt  of  business  of  every  kind  was  kept.     At  first  the  chan 
cellor  became  a  judge,  to  hear  and  determine  petitions  to 
the  king,  which  were  preferred  to  him  ;  and  in  the  end,  as 
business  increased,  the  people  addressed  their  suit  to  the 
chancellor,  and  not  to  tne  King;  and  thus  the  chancellor's 
equitable  power,  by  d«^rees  commenced  by  prescription. 
Tiie  lord  lii^/t  chancelior,  is  the  chief  administrator  of  justice 
next  the  king;  possesses  the  highest  honour  of  the  long 
robe,  is  invested  with  absolute  power  to  mitigate  the  seve- 
rity of  the  law  in  his  decisions;  enters  into  his  onice  by  taking 
an  oath,  and  having  the  great  seal  committed  to  him  by  the 
king,  has  the  disposition  of  all  ecclesiastical  benefices  in 
the  gift  of  the  crown  under  20/.  per  annum;  peruses  all  pa 
tents  before  they  are  signe<l,  and  takes  place  of  all  the  no 
bility,  excepting  those  of  the  royal  family,  and  the  arch 
bishop  of  Canterbury.     He  is  the  guardian   of  all  infants, 
idiots,  and  lunatics,  and  superintendant  of  all  charitable  in- 
stitutions, and  has  the  appointment  of  alljustices  of  the  peace, 
lie  has  twelve  assistants,  called  masters  in  chaitcery,  the  first 
of  whom  is  the  master  of  the  rolls.     Chancellor  in  an  ecclesi- 
astical court,  is  one  bred  to  the  law,  and  used  by  the  bishops 
to  direct  or  advise  them  in  such  cases  as  come  before  them. 
Vhmwellor  of  t^e  Exchequer,  is  an  officer  who  presides  in  that 
court,  and- takes  care  of  the  interest  oCthe  crown.    Chan- 
tfUorof  an  Univcrsitt),  is  the  chief  magistrate,  who  seals  di 
ploinas,  letters  of  degrees,  and  defends  llic  lights  and  privi- 
leges of  the  place  ;  in  Oxford  this  place  is  enjoyed  for  life  ; 
but  at  Cambridge  only  for  the  spate  of  three  years.    Chnn 
relhr  uf  the  order  (if  the  darter,   is  the  person  who  seals  the 
commissions  and  mandates  of  the  chapter;  keeps  the  regis- 
ter, and  delivers  transcripts  of  it  under  the  seal  of  their,  or 
der.     CliaiicFllor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  is  an   fitlicei.  a;v 
IKiiiited  to  determine  controversies  between  the  king  and 
his  tenants  of  duchy  land,  being  assistedJu  difficult-  i«»inl.> 
l'\  tHo  Judges  oif  the  common  law. 


■    CIL-^TSTELLORSHIP,  s.  the  office  of  achaiicellor. 

CHA'NCEllY,  s.  the  grand  court  of  equity  and  cotr- 
science,  instituted  to  Icnuier  and  moderate  the  rigour  of 
other  courts,  which  are  obliged  to  act  accoidiil"  to  the  strict 
letter  of  the  law.  From  this  court  all  original  writs,  com* 
missions  of  bankrupts,  of  charitable  uses,  of  idiots,  lunacy, 
Ac.  are  issued.  It  jjives  relief  for  or  against  infants,  not- 
withstanding their  minority  ;  for  or  against  married  womenj 
notwithstanding  their  coverture.  All  frauds  and  deceits,  for 
which  there  is  no  redress  air  common  law;  all  breaches  of 
trust,  confidences,  and  accidents,  as  to  relieve  obligers, mort- 
gagers, Ac.  against-penalties  and  forfeitures,  where  the  in- 
tention was  honest;  are  here  relieved;  but  in  no  case 
where  the  plaintiff  can  hsive  his  remedy  at  common  law-. 
Here  all  patents,  most  sorts  of  commissions,  deeds  between 
parties  touching  lands  and  estatcs.treaties  of  foreign  princes^ 
&C.  are  sealed  and  enrelled.-  From  hence  arc  issued  writ;., 
to  convene  the  parliament  and  convocation,  proclamation*; 
charters,  &c. 

CHA'NCIIE,  {shanher)  s.  [chancre,  Fr.]  in  surgery,  a  tu- 
bercle, which  has  its  seat  in  the  unctuous  humour  tfiat  fills 
the  vesicular  texture. 

CHA'NCROUS,  {shankroui)  ■  a^.  Ijaying  the  quality  of  a 
t]Mncre, 

CHA'NDA,  a  considerable  city  of  Berar,  in  Hindoosfan, 
seated  on  a  branch  of  the  Godavery,  67  miles  S.  of  Nagpoui. 
It  is  subject  to  the  Eastern  Mahrattas.  L;«t.  ao.  10.  N.  Ion. 
79.  40.  E. 

CHANDELFER,  {thandeliei-)  s.  [Fr.]  a  brancn  for  holding 
candles.  In  fortification,  a  wooden  frame  on  which  faseiiie* 
or  faggots  are  laid  for  covering  the  workmen,  instead  of  a 
parapet. 

CliANDERNAGO'RE,  a  city  of  Bengal,  subject  to  th* 
French-,  but  lately  conquered  by  the  English.  It  contain* 
about  10,000  inhabitants,  and  is  seated  on  the  W.  side  of.tiie. 
fiver  Hoogly,  \^  miles  N.  N.  \V.  of  Calcutta. 

CH  A  NDLER,  s.  {chandelier,  Fr.]  a  seller  of  divers  sorts  of 
wares. 

To  CHANGE,  *.  a.  [clutjiger,  Fr.]  to  give  or  take  one  thiu" 
for  another.  To  resign  or  quit  one  thing  for  the  sake  of 
another,  used  with^ot-.  "  Cannot-  cJwnge  tl)at/<»»-  another.' 
Svtith.  To  give  a  person  the  value  of  money  in  coin  of.  « 
dilVerent  metal ;  to  alter.  Neuterly,  to  umlergo  change,  to 
suffer  alteration.  Ts  change, asthe moon ;  to  begin  a  new 
monthly  revolution.  Synon.  We  vary  in  our  sentiments* 
when  we  give  them  up,  and  embrace  tliem  again.  We 
change  our  opinions,  when  we  reject  one  in  order  to  embraca 
another.  He  who  has  no  certain  prijiciples  is  liablftto  vary. 
He  who  is  more  attached  to  fortune  than  truth,  williind  i\tt 
difficulty  in  chaiigivfr  his  doctrine. 

CHANGE,  s.the  alteration  of  a  person's  circumstances : 
the  act  of  taking  or  giving  anv  thing  for  another ;  a  succes- 
sion of  things  iu  the  pi'dceof  one  another.  In  astionomy^ 
the  time  in  which  the  moon  begins  a  new  revolution.  Figu- 
ratively, novelty.  In  ringing,  tlie  alteration  of  the  order 
in  which  any  set  oftbells  arc  rung.  Money  of  a  different 
metal. 

CHATs'GEABLE,  o.that  may  be  altered;  that  does  not 
always  remain  in  the  same  situation  or  circumstances;  in- 
constant; fickle. 

CHA'NGEABLENESS,  s.  applied  to  the  mind,  want  of 
constancy  ;  fickleness.  Applied  to  laws  or  qualities,  liable 
to  alteration. 

CHA'NGEABLY,  ad.  in  a  manner  subject  to  alteration.; 
inconstancy. 

CHANGEFUL,  o.  altering  very  often,  aud  upon  slight 
grounds ;  used  as  a  word  of  reproach.  Fickle,  inconstant ; 
full  of  change. 

CHA'NGELINGv  s.  a  child  left  or  taken  'n  room  of  an- 
other ;  a  person  who  does  not  enjoy  a  proi»er  use  of  his  un- 
derstanding; a  fool,  natural,  or  idiot;  one  apt  to  alter  itis. 
sentiments  often  ;  a  fickle  person. 

CH'VNGER,  s.  oue  that  is  employed  in^chaiiging  or  ilij-, 
counting  money  ;  mouey-dianger.  •' 
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CHA'NMANNING,  a  city  of  Thibet,  where  the  Grand 
JUama  sometimes  resides,  lie  miles  W.  of  Lassa. 

CHA'NNEL,  s.  [canal,  Fr.]  in  cosmography,  the  hollow  or 
cavity  in  which  running  waters  flow  ;  the  arm  of  a  sea  or 
a  narrow  river,  between  two  adjacent  islands  or  conti- 
nents. 

To  CHA'NNEL,  ».  a.  to  cut  any  thing  in  narrow  cavities, 
for  containing  water ;  or  for  the  sake  of  ornament;  applied 
to  buildings. 

To  CHANT,  V.  a.  Ichanter,  Fr.]  to  sing;  to  celebrate  in 
.sonp  ;  tf>  perform  divine  service  by  singing,  as  in  cathe- 
<lrals.  Used  neuterly,  to  harmonize  and  sound  a  chord 
with  the  voice  to  any  musical  instrument,  used  with  the  par- 
ticieYo. 

.    CHANT,  s.  a  song ;  a  particular  tune ;  the  particular  tune 
used  in  a  cathedral. 

.    CHA  NTEll,  or  CHA'NTOR,  *.  one  who  sings  in  a  cathe- 
drai ;  a  singer  ;  a  songster. 

CHANTICLEER,  s.  the  cock,  so  called  from  his  clear 
shrill  voice. 

CHA'NTRESS,  s.  a  female  who  sings. 

CHA'NTRY,  s.  a  church  or  chapel  endowed  for  one  or 
more  priests  to  say  mass  daily. 

CHA'OS,  {k«us)  s.  [Gr.l  the  original  confused  mass  of  mat- 
ter out  <if  which  all  visible  things  were  made.  Figuratively, 
any  confused  irregular  mixture ;  any  thing  whose  parts  are 
pot  easily  distinguished. 

CHAOTIC,  {kautik)a.  resembling  or  like  a  chaos. 

To  CHAP,  V.  a.  [kepnen,  Belg.J  to  break  into  chinks 
by  excessive  heat,  applied  to  the  effects  of  cold  on  the 
hands. 

'  ■CHAP,  s.  an  openmg,  cleft,  or  chink  in  the  ground,  owing 
to  excessive  drought  or  heat. 

CHAP,  s.  the  upper  or  under  part  of  a  beast's  mouth. 

CHAPE,  s.  [chajtpe,  Fr.]  the  catch  of  any  thing  by  which 
it  is  held  in  its  place  ;  the  hook  by  which  a  sword  is  fasten- 
ed HI  its  scabbard  ;  the  steel  ring  with  two  points  by  which 
a  buckle  is  held  to  the  back  strap :  a  piece  of  brass  or  silver 
which  covers  the  end  of  the  scabbard  of  a  sword. 

CH  ATEL,  s.  [capelln,  Lat.]  a  building  which  is  sometimes 
part  of  a  church,  or  adjoining  to  it ;  or  separate,  and  called 
a  Chapel  of  ease,  where  a  parish  is  large,  as  a  relief  to  tlie  dis- 
tant parishioners.  There  are  also/cee  Ctmpels,  endowed  with 
revenues  for  maintaining  a  curate  without  any  expense  to  the 
rector  or  iniiabilauts. 

CHA  PEL  LE  FRITH,  a  town  in  Derbyshire,  with  a  mar- 
ket on  Saturday.  It  is  seated  on  the  utmost  confines  of  the 
Peak,  near  Cheshire;  but  the  market  is  now  come  to 
jjothing.  It  is .17  miles  S.  E.  of  Manchester, and  166  N.  N. 
AV.  ofiondon. 

CH.VPELRY,  «.  the  jurisdiction  or  bounds  of  a  chapel. 

CHA'PERON,  {shaperm)  s.  [Fr.]  a  kind  of  hood  or  cap 
worn  by  knights  ef  the  garter  when  dressed  in  their  robes. 

CHA'PFALN, '(f/<op/«i(/M)  a.  having  the  mouth  shrunk,  or 
the  projecting  part  fallen  down,  applied  to  a  helmet. 

Cil.'\'PITEK,  *.  [chapiteau,  Fr.]  in  architecture,  the  upper 
part  or  capital  of  a  pillar. 

CHATLAIN,  s,  [capellamts,  Lat.]  a  person  who  performs 
divine  service  in  a  chapel ;  or  is  retained  in  the  service  of 
some  family  to  perform  divine  service. 

CHA'PLAINSHIP,  s.  the  oflice,  possession,  or  revenue  of 
a  chaplain. 

CHATLET,  s.  [chapht,  Fr.]  a  garland  or  wreath  of  flowers 
to  be  worn  round  the  head.  In  the  Romish  ■  church,  a 
string  of  bpads.  In  architecture,  a  little  moulding  carved 
into  round  beads,  pearls,  or  olives.  In  farriery,  a  couple  of 
sticrup-leathers,  mounted  each  of  them  with  a  sti-rup,  and 
joining  at  top  in  a  sort  of  leather  buckle,  which  is  called 
«he  head  of  the  chapht,  by  which  they  arc  fastened  to  the 
pummel  of  a  saddle,  after  they  have  been  fastened  to  the 
length  and  beari(ng  of  the  rider.  A  tuft  of  feathers  on  a 
peacock's  head. 

(;  1 1. MU  ;E,. '.in  gunnery, isllicquantitx  ofpowder  and  shot 
villi  wliitli  ;i  gull  is  loaded,  for  cxctutioii.    lu  electricity, 
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CIIAPS,  *.  the  mou  u  of  a  beast.  Used  by  the  vulgar, 
and  in  contempt,  for  the  mouth  of  a  man  or  woman. 

CH A'l'TER,  s.  [chapitre,  Fr.]  the  <livision  of  a  book.  In 
canon  law,  a  congregation  of  clergymen  under  the  dean, 
in  a  cathedral  church;  an  assembyheld  both  by  religious 
and  military  orders  for  deliberating  their  affairs,  and  regu- 
lating their  discipline;  the  places  in  which  assemblies  of  the 
clergv'  are  held. 

CHAR,  3.  [wrote  likewise  rhare]i»  natural  history,  a  fish; 
a  kind  of  golden  alpine  trout. 

To  CH  AR,  v.  a.  to  burn  wood  to  a  black  cinder. 

CHAR, «.  work  done  by  the  day  by  a  woman ;  a  single  job 
or  task. 

To  CHAR,  (cAfftr)  II.  n.  to  do  the  house  work  of  a  family 
occasionally,  opposed  to  regular  service. 

CHA'RACTER,  {harahter)  a.  [character,  Lat.]  a  figure  or 
mark  drawn  upon  paper,  or  other  substance,  to  convey  some 
idea  to  the  mind  ;  a  letter  of  the  alphabet ;  an  assemblage 
of  virtues  or  vices,  whereby  one  person  is  distinguished  from 
another;  or  that  which  a  person  has  pecuhar  iii  nis  manners, 
which  makes  him  differ  from  others  ;  office,  dignity,  or 
authority. 

To  CHA'RACTER,  {hdrakter)  v.  a.  used  with  in  or  upon, 
to  engrave. 

To  CHA'RACTERIZE,  {hirakterize)  v.  a.  to  describe  a 
person  or  thing  by  the  properties  which  distinguish  it  from 
others;  to  impress  a  thing  in  lasting  characters  on  the  mind  ; 
to  mark  with  a  peculiar  stamp  or  form. 

CHARACTERl'STIC,  or  CHARACTERI'STICAL,  {ka- 
racterUtik)  a.  that  distinguishes  a  person  or  thing  from  others 
of  the  same  snecies. 

CHARACTERISTIC,  (JiarakterUtic)  t.  a  peculiar  mark, 
or  assemblage  of  qualities,  which  distinguish  a  person  or 
thing  from  others  of  the  same  kind.  Characieristic  of  a  Lo- 
garithm, is  the  same  with  the  index  or  exponent. 

CHARACTERLESS,  {kdrakterlest)  a.  without  any  mark  to 
distinguish  a  thing. 

CHA'RACTERY,(iar(jA<er(/)«.araarkwhichdistinguishes 
a  thing  from  others  of  the  same  kind.  Accented  anciently 
on  the  second  syllable. 

CHARA'DE,  s.  the  name  of  a  trifling  species  of  compo- 
sition. Its  subject  must  be  a  word  of  two  syllables,  each 
forming  a  distinct  word,  and  these  two  syllables  are  to  be 
concealed  in  an  enigmatical  description,  first  separately  and 
then  together : — As,  My  first,  when  a  Frenchmen  is  learning 
English,  serves  him  to  swear  by.  My  second  is  either  hay  or 
corn.  My  whole,  is  the  delight  of  the  age,  and  the  admira- 
tion of  posterity  :  Gar-rick. 

CHA'RASM,  or  KHA'RASM,  a  large  country  of  Asia, 
■bordered  on  the  N.  by  Turkestan,  on  the  W.  by  the  Caspian 
Sea,  and  on  the  S.  by  Chorasan.  Urgens  is  the  capital. 
The  khan,  or  chief  of  the  Tartar  princes,  among  whom  the 
country  is  divided,  is  said  to  be  able  to  raise  an  army  of  40 
or  .W.OOO  horsemen. 

CIIA'RCOAL,  (cAar*6/)  s.  a  kind  of  fuel,  or  coal  made  of 
oak  half  burnt,  under  a  covering  of  turf;  that  for  powder- 
mills  is  made  of  elder-wood. 

CHARD,  a  town  in  Somersetshire,  consisting  chiefly  of  4 
streets,  which  terminate  near  the  market.  It  has  several 
streams  running  through  it,  and  one  in  particular,  which, 
by  being  turned  to  the  N.  «r  S.  will,  it  is  affirmed,  run  into 
the  Bristol,  or  the  English  Channel.  Here  is  a  smaH  woolli-u 
manufacture.  It  is  6  miles  W.  of  Crewkherne,  and  141  W. 
by  S.  of  London.    Market  on  Monday. 

"To  CHARGE,  v.  a.  [charger,  Fr.]  to  entrust,  or  commit 
to  a  person's  care  ;  to  make  a  person  debtor.  Figuratively, 
to  impute  or  ascribe  ;  to  impose  as  a  task  ;  to  accuse,  ap- 
plied to  crimes,  sometimes  having  the  particle  with.  To 
oblige  a  person  to  give  evidence  ;  to  adjure :  to  coi»mand  ; 
to  attack,  applied  to  an  engagement  in  war.  To  load's  per- 
son, applied  to  burdens.  Applied  to  fire-arms,  to  load  with 
powder  or  shot.    Keuterly,  to  make  an  onset. 

CHARGE,  s.  in  gunnery,  is  the  quality  of  powder  and  shot, 
with  which  a  gun  is  loaded  for  execution.    In  electricity, 
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tkc  acciuuulation  of  electric  matter  on  one  surface  of  an 
electric,  as  a  paue  of  glass,  Leyclen  phial,  <kc.  whilst  an 
equal  quantity  passes  off  from  the  opi>osite  surface,  or  more 
generally  clpctrics  are  said  to  be  cnarged  when  the  rquili- 
lirium  of  the  electric  matter  on  the  opposite  surfaces  is 
destroyed  by  communicating  one  kiml  of  electricity  to  one 
sidc>  and  the  contrary  kind  to  the  other  side  ;  nor  can  the 
equLJibriurn  lie  restored  till  a  communication  be  made  by 
means  of  conducting  surfaces  between  the  two  opposite  sur- 
faces. Also,  care,  trust,  custody  ;  precept,  mandate,  com- 
mission, accusation,  imputation;  the  thing  entrusted;  ex- 
pence  ;  attack;  the  signal  for  battle.  Also,  a  preparation,  or 
ointment,  applied  to  tne  shoulder-splaits,  inflammations,  and 
sprains  of  horses.  In  heraldry,  it  is  applied  to  the  fijjures 
represented  on  the  escutcheon,  by  which  the  bearers  are 
distinguislied  from  one  another ;  and  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that  too  i))any  charges  are  not  so  honourable  as  fewer. 

CHARGEABLE,  a.  expensive;  costly;  liable  to  be 
blamed  or  accused. 

CHA'RCiiiABLENESS,  J.  expensiveness,  costliness. 

CHA'RGEABLY,  ad.  in  a  costly  expensive  manner,  at  a 
great  expense. 

CHARGER,  s.  a  very  large  dish. 

CHA'RILY,  ad.  in  a  dyiberate,  circumspect,  cautious 
manner. 

CHA'RINESS,a.  a  nicety,  or  delicacy,  whereby  a  person 
is  ofl'euded  at  any  thing  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  high- 
est degree  or  idea  of  justice  ;  scrupulousness. 

CHA'RIOT,  s.  [car-rhod,  Brit.]  a  covered  four-wheeled 
carria=;e,  suspended  on  leather  or  springs,  drawn  by  two  or 
more  norses,  and  having  only  back  seats.  Wnr  chariots,  used 
by  our  ancestors,  were  open  vehicles  drawn  by  two  or  more 
horses,  with  scythes  at  the  wheels,  and  spears  at  the  pole, 
w  Chariot  race,  a  public  game  among  the  Romans,  &c.  wherein 
^K    chariots  were  driven  for  a  prize. 

K        To  CHA'RIOT,  I),  a.  figuratively,  to  convey    as  in   a 
B.    chariot. 

■        CHARIOTRTR,  s.  one  who  drives  a  chariot. 
Wp/       CHA'RITABLE,  a.  [charitable,  Fr.]  having  a  benovolent 
and  humane  disposition,  inclining  a  person  to  assist  tlic 
'     afflicted. 

CH.\'RITABLY,  ad.  in  a  kind,  benevolent,  tender,  affec- 
tionate manner. 

CHA'RITY,  s.  [ckaritas,  Lat.l  a  benevolent  principle,  ex- 
erting itself  in  acts  of  kindness  and  affection  to  all  persons, 
C  without  respect  to  party  or  nation  ;  the  theological  virtue 
of  universal  love  ;  alms  given  to  the  poor. 

To  (;HA11L,  v.  a.  to  burn  to  a  black  cinder,  as  wood  is 
burned  to  make  charcoal. 

CH  A'RLATAN,  s.  [I'r.j  a  person  who  pretends  to  a  know- 
ledge of  physic  ;  a  quack  ;  a  mountebank. 

CH.ARl.ATA'NIC.'VL,  «.  vainly  pretending  to  a  know- 
ledge of  physic  ;  quackish. 

CHARLATANRY,  s.  the  practice  of  a  quack. 

CHA'RLBURY,  a  town  in  Oxfordshire,  with  a  market  on 
Friday.    Distant  from  Lon<lon  68  miles. 

CHARLES,  (Stuart)  1.  born  Nov.  19,  ICOO,  was  proclaim- 
ed king  on  the  death  of  James  the  I.  Maroh  17,  1G25; 
and  on  the  May  following,  his  marriage  with  Henrietta 
Maria  of  France,  was  solemnized  by  proxy  -at  Paris.  Tlie 
new  queen  arrived  in  England,  and  the  marriage  was  con- 
summated at  Canterbury,  June  10.  The  king.  May  10, 
granted  a  pardon  to  20  Romish  priests,  who  were  condemned 
to  die.  On  June  18,  the  parliament  met  at  Westminster, 
when  tire  king  asked  money  for  the  recovery  of  the  Palatine. 
After  some  complaints  and  delates,  about  grievances,  the 
commons  gave  the  king  two  subsides;  but  at  the  same  time, 
both  houses  joined  in  a  petition  against  recusants,  setting 
fourth  the  great  dangers  from  the  increase  of  popery,  the 
cause  of  this  increase,  and  the  remedies  for  preventing  this 
evil  for  the  future.  To  which  the  king  gave  an  answer 
vervmuchto  the  satisfaction  of  the  parliament,  if  his  actions 
bad  been  agnrcable  to  it.  King  James  having  promised  to 
scad  some  ships  to  the  French  king,  which.it  was  pretended, 
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at  least,  were  to  serve  against  the  Genoese,  or  some  of  the 
allies  of  Spain,  admiral  Pennington  was  sent  to  Dieppe  with 
the  Vantguard  man  of  war,  and  7  stout  merchant  ships.  It 
soon  appeared,  that  the  French  king  designed  to  make  use 
of  theai  against  his  protestant  subjects  at  Roehelle  ;  upon 
which  the  crew  deserted  to  a  man,  rather  than  fight  against 
their  fellow-protestants ;  and  Pennington  was  ordered  by 
the  court  to  put  these  ships  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  to 
be  employed  as  they  thought  fit.  This  occasioned  a  distrust 
of  the  king,  a  jealousy  of  tlie  queen,  and  a  general  odium  of 
the  dukeofBuckinoham.  Before  the  parliament  had  sat  a 
fortnight  at  Oxford,  whither  it  was  removed  on  account  of 
the  plague  which  raged  in  London,  the  king  perceiving  that 
the  coniiiions  would  grant  no  further  supplies,  till  grievanees 
were  redressed,  and  that  they  were  beginning  to  tall  upon 
the  conduct  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  he  dissolved  them, 
in  a  hasty  manner,  by  commission,  on  August  12.  But 
wanting  money  for  the  expedition  against  Spain,  he  raised 
it  by  a  forced  loan  from  his  subjects,  by  letters  under  his 
privy-seal,  wjiich  increased  the  popular  discontents.  On 
Feb.  2,  1(!26,  the  king  was  crowned.  The  new  parliament 
met  on  the  6th,  and  was  opened  by  a  speech  from  the  lord- 
keeper  Coventry.  Care  had  been  taken  to  have  the  leading 
members  against  the  court  made  sheriffs,  that  they  might 
not  be  chosen  in  this.  However,  this  parliament  proved  no 
more  favourable  to  the  king's  designs  than  tiie  former ;  they 
madegreater  complaints  against  the  public  grievances.  The  ' 
king  sent  for  both  houses  to  Whitehall,  and  severely  Kepri- 
mandecl  the  commons,  botli  by  himself  and  the  lord-keeper, 
complaining^  of  their  animosity  against  the  duke,  of  the 
scantiness  of  the  supply,  and  the  manner  of  granting  it ;  and 
in  the  end  said,  '  Remember,  that  parliaments  are  altogether 
'  in  my  power,  for  their  calling,  sitting,  and  dissolution  ; 
'  therefore  as  I  find  the  fruits  of  them  good  or  evil,  they  are 
'  to  continue,  or  not  to  be.'  This  did  not  intimidate  the 
commons,  wlw  being  returned  to  their  houses,  drew  up  a 
remonstrance,  and  presented  it  to  the  king,  to  justify  their 
proceedings,  and  then  went  on  with  their  articles  against 
the  duke,  who,  while  under  the  impeachment,  procured  him- 
self to  be  chosen  chancellor  of  Cambridge,  notwithstanding 
one  of  the  articles  against  him  was  his  engrossing  a  plurality 
of  offices.  The  commons  tookgreat  offence  at  this,  but  the 
king  supported  his  election.  The  commons  drew  up  a  re- 
monstrance against  the  duke  as  the  principal  cause  of  all  the 
grievances  in  the  kingdom,  and  against  tonage  and  pound- 
age; which  had  been  levied  by  tne  king  ever  since  his  ac- 
cession, though  it  was  never  understoo<l  to  be  payable  with- 
out a  special  act  of  parliament  in  every  new  reign.  But  the 
parliament  was  dissolved  by  commission,  June  15,  before 
this  remonstrance  could  be  presented,  and  the  king  ordered 
all  such  as  had  copies  of  it  to  burn  them.  The  duke  re- 
mained in  the  king's  favour  till  he  was  stabbed,  when  he  waS' 
going  to  embark  on  board  the  fleet  of  which  he  was  com- 
mander-in-chief, as  well  as  of  the  land  forces.  There  was 
noth  ing  but  continual  struggles  between  the  k  ing,  who  wanted 
to  assume  to  himself  the  absolute  power  of  disposing  of  his 
subjects  property,  and  leaving  their  grievances  unredressed, 
and  the  parliament,  who  were  willing  to  grant  the  king  the 
necessary  supplies,  provided  theirgrievances  were  redressed, 
and  the  rightftil  privileges  of  the  subjects  secured  ;  which  at 
last  produced  a  civil  war.  On  January  3,  1641  2,  he  sent 
his  attorney-general  to  the  house  of  peers,  to  accuse,  in  his' 
name,  of  high  treason,  the  lord  Kimbolton,  and  five  mem- 
bers of  the  house  of  commons,  and  persons  were  sent  to 
seal  up  their  papers,  &c.  and  the  king  having  sent  a  sergeant- 
at  arms  to  the  house  of  commons  to  demand  them,  came 
himself  the  next  day,  attended  by  a  number  of  armed  men, 
as  if  with  a  design  to  seize  them.  Leaving  his  guaid  at  the 
door,  he  entered  the  house,  and  taking  the  speaker's  chair, 
made  a  speech  to  ihcm  on  what  he  was  come  about;  but 
looking  round,  and  finding  the  accused  persons  not  there 
(for  they  had  slipped  av.'ay  just  before)  he  told  the  house, . 
he  expected  they  should  send  them  to  him  ?*  soon  as  tiiey  .■ 
relumed:  and.tlieu  departed,  the  memhers  crving  out,  Prij 
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TilcM  !  Privilege !  Tlie  king  soon  after  t'lis  remorcd  vrith 
liisiamiiy  to  Hampton  court,  from  thence  to  Windsor,  aiul 
a^  last  to  York.  Two  days  after  his  (Icpai'tTire,  lie  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  both  houses,  telling  them  he  would  wave  his  iho- 
ceedings  against  the  six  members,  and  be  as  careful  of  their 
j>nvileges  as  »f  his  own  life  and  crown.  Two  days  after 
♦hat,  he  sent  another  to  the  same  etl'ect ;  and  on  February  2, 
oft'ered  a  general  pardon  ;  but  ail  was  to  no  purpose,  the 
wound  was  too  deep  to  be  healed,  the  commons  made  a 
large  declaration  against  the  late  action,  impeached  the  at- 
torney-general for  what  he  had  done,  and  committed  him  to 
prison.  Moreover,  they  set  a  guard  alrout  the  Tower,  sent 
8ir  John  Hotbam  to  take  possession  of  {lull,  where  wa.»  a 
great  magazine  of  arms  and  ammunition,  and  ordered  him 
to  ke«p  it  for  the  purliamcnt,  understanding  the  king  had  a 
design  to  secure  it  for  himself.  On  May  20,  the  commons 
voted,  1.  That  it  appeared  that  the  king,  seduced  by  wicked 
couubcls,  intends  to  make  war  against  the  parliament.  2. 
That  wheresoever  the  king  makes  war  upon  tlie  parliament, 
it  is  a  breach  of  the  trust  reposed  in  him  by  his  people,  con- 
trary to  his  oath, and  tending  to  the  dissohition  of  the  govern- 
ment. 3.  That  whosoever  shall  serve  or  assist  him  ni  such 
wars,  are  traitors  by  tiie  fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom. 
On  June  10,  the  luo  houses  published  proposals  for  borrow- 
ing money  and  plate  ftr  the  defence  of  tiie  kingdom.  On 
the  l.')th,  the  king  fi;i;!nfed  several  connni^sions  of  array  for 
levying  troops,  and  the  parliament  drew  up  a  declaration 
against  them.  On  July  12,  the  commons  voted,  and  with 
them  the  lords  agreed,  that  an  army  should  be  raised, and  the 
command  given  to  R.  Deverfcux,  earl  of  Essex.  And  on 
August  22,  theki!;g  i'li  a  solemn  manner  set  up  his  standard 
at  Nottingham,  having  before,  by  proclamation,  commanded 
all  men,  who  could  bear  arms,  to  repair  to  it  the  said  day. 
On  October  2;?,  a  t;reat  battle  was  fought  between  the  two 
armies  at  Edgehili,  in  War\vickshire.  Both  sides  claimed 
the  victory  ;  the  number  of  slain  on  the  field  of  battle  was 
about  5000.  The  year  1643  began  with  a  treaty  for  peace, 
which  was  held  at  Oxfoi'd,  between  tlie  king  and  commis- 
sioners from  the  parliament,  but  it  broke  oft'  on  April  l.'j, 
without  success.  On  June  18,  there  was  a  fight  in  Chald- 
grave-fight,  in  whicii  the  famous  Mr.  Hampden,  a  great 
leader  uithe  parliament,  was  slain.  On  July  o,  was  fought 
the  famous  battle  of  Lansdown,  in  which,  though  the  marquis 
of  Hertford,  who  commanded  for  the  king,  lost  almost  all  his 
horse,  yet  Sir  William  Waller  was  at  last  compelled  to  quit 
the  field.  But  Sir  William  met  with  a  worse  fate  ou  the  13th, 
when  at  lloundway  Down,  in  Wiltshire,  he  was  entirely 
defeated,  5  or  6000of  his  men  slain,  and  90O  made  prisoners. 
The  king  summoned  such  lords  and  commons  as  liad  deserted 
the  parliament  at  Westminster,  to  meet  as  a  parliament  at 
Oxford.  Accordingly  they  assembled  January  22,  104-3-4, 
and  sat  till  April  16,  following,  when  they  were  prorogued  to 
October,  but  never  rnet  again.  Thevdid  little  of  moment, 
except  helping  the  king  to  money,  which  was  the  chief  end 
for  which  they  were  called  together.  The  king  visibly 
gained  ground  of  the  parliament  last  year,  and  therefore  the 
two  houses  thought  it  necessary  to  call  in  the  Scots  to  their 
aid.  A  treaty  was  concluded,  in  pursuance  of  which  the 
Scots  army  entered  England,  about  the  time  tlie  Oxford  par- 
liament met;  it  consisted  of  18,000  foot,  and  3000  horse, 
under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Leven.and  passed  the  Tyne 
on  Feb.  28,  at  some  distance  from  Newcastle.  On  July  2, 
an  obstinate  and  Moody  battle  was  fought  at  Marston-Moor, 
111  which  prince  Rupert  was  entirely  routed,  and  the  parlia- 
mentarians got  a  complete  victory,  which  was  owing  in  a 
gf  eat  measure  to  Cromwell's  valour  and  good  conduct.  York 
uow  surrendered  to  the  parliament  generals  on  honourable 
terms.  On  June,  1645,  was  fought  the  famous  battle  of 
Naseby  in  Northamptonshire  which  decided  the  quarrel  be- 
twcea  the  king  aad  the  parliament,  wherein  the  parliament's 
forces  gained  a  ooraplet-e  vict-ory.  The  king  lost  a  great 
number  of  officers  and  gentlemen  of  distinction,  most  of  his 
fottt  were  made  prisoners,  all  liis  cannon  and  baggage  taken, 
with  8000  arms,  and  other  rich  booty ;  among  w.hich  was 
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also  llie  king's  cabinet,  ^with  his  most  secret  papers,  and 
letters  between  him  and  his  queen  ;  which  snewe<il  how 
contrary  his  counsels  with  her  were  to  those  he.  declared  to 
the  kingdom-  After  this  signal  victory,  nothing  could  stand 
before  the  parliament's  forces.  On  Feb.  1«>,  1B45-6,  Fair- 
fax defeated  lord  Hopton  at  Torrington,  and  on  March  15, 
he  capitulated,  his  whole  army  to  be  disbanded  in  six  days, 
and  all  the  horses  and  arms  to  be  delivered  up  to  Fairfax  ; 
who  by  the  surrender  of  Exeter,  April  6,  1640,  completed 
the  reduction  of  the  west  to  the  power  of  the  parliament. 
Upon  Fairfax's  approach  to  lay  siege  to  Oxford,  his  majesty 
made  his  escape  from  thence,  and  threw  himself  into  the 
hands  of  the  Scots  army.  Oxford  surrendered  June  22,  and 
the  few  remaining  garrisons  soon  after.  And  thus  the  whole 
kingdom  was  subjected  to  the  obedience  of  the  tv  o  houses. 
And  now  the  parliament  consulted  how  to  get  the  king  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  Scots,  and  to  send  them  back  into  their 
own  country.  At  last  it  was  agreed  that  they  should  have 
400,000/.  for  the  arrears  due'to  them,  one  moiety  to  be  paid 
before  their  going  home,  and  the  otherat  stated  times.  Ami 
so,  after  several  debates  about  the  disposal  of  the  kind's  per- 
son, the  Scots  having  received  the  200,000,  on  Jaiuiary  30, 
1646-7,  delivered  h\::i  up  to  the  commons  of  the  parliament 
of  England,  who  were  sent  down  to  Newcastle  to  receive 
him.  The  same  day  their  army  began  to  march  for  .'Scotland, 
the  king  was  conducted  fo  Holmby-house,  in  Northampton- 
shire, where  he  arrived  !"el>.  16.  The  parliament  ajid  army 
quarrelled,  and  the  counsel  of  agitators,  consisting  of  depu- 
ties from  e^ch  regiment,  sent  cornet  Joice  with  a  detachuent 
of  fiffv  horse,  to  take  the  king  from  the  parliament's  commis- 
sioners at  Holmby,  and  bring  him  to  the  army  ;  which  he  re- 
solutely effected  on  June  4,  1647.  And  now  the  army  over- 
ruled the  parliament.  August24,  the  king  was  conducted  to 
Hampton-court.  A  treaty  was  set  on  foot  for  the  restoration 
of  the  king,  but  on  January  3,  1647-8,  the  house  (being  still 
under  the  influence  of  the  armv)  resolved.  That  no  more 
addresses  should  be  made  to  the  king,  no  messages  received 
from  him  ;  and  to  this  the  lords  some  days  after  agreed,  the 
arnrv'  promising  toadhere  to  the  i)arliaracnt  against  the  king. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1648,  there  were  several  risings 
in  favour  of  th.e  king ;  the  Welsh,  under  major-general  Lang- 
horn,  had  siezed  several  places,  and  were  800O  strong,  but 
were  defeated  by  colonel  Horton,  sent  before  Oliver  Crom- 
well ;  who  arriving  soon  after,  put  an  end  to  the  commoticns 
in  Wales.  In  the  mean  time,  general  Fairfax  defeated  those 
who  had  risen  in  Kent.  The  Scots  army  ur.dcr  the  duke  of 
Hamilton,  amounting  to  near  20,00<'>,  entered  England  in 
July,  and  were  joined  by  about  .5000  English,  under  sir 
Marmaduke  Langdale.  Cromwell,  after  having  finished  his 
work  in  Wales,  marched  with  all  expedition  tojoin  Lambert 
in  the  north,  an*-!  August  17,  near  Preston,  hi  Lancashire, 
totally  routed  and  dispersed  this  great  army,  the  duke,  in 
his  flight,  being  taken  prisoner.  Cronnvcllt  lien  marched  di- 
rectly into  Scotland, and  arriving  at  Edinburgh,lhr>  diye.sted 
the  Haniiltonian  party  of  tlieir  authority.  At  t.he  beginning 
of  these  troubles,  the  presbvterian  viarty,  in  the  house,  in  the 
city,  and  other  places,  began  to  resume  their  courage.  Se- 
veral petitions  were  presented  for  a  personal  Treaty  with  the 
kin<j ;  and  when  the  army  was  removed  fr~)m  Londo.n  into 
ditlerent  parts  of  the  kin^tdom,  the  secluded  niember.s  and 
others  who  had  absented  themselves,  having  returned  to 
their  seats,  the  votes  of  no  more  addresses  were  repealed, 
and  it  was  resolved  to  enter  into  a  personal  treaty  with  the 
king;  that  Newportin  the  IsleofWiditshould  he  the  place 
of  treaty,  and  that  his  majesty  slioukl  be  there  with  honour, 
freedom,  and  safety  ;  and  five  lords  and  ten  commoners  were 
nominated  commissioners  for  thistrcaty ;  but  tkearioiv  was 
resolved  to  break  ofl'thc  treaty  by  force,  and  c.ol.inni  Ewer, 
on  November  18,  presented  to  the  cnmnions  a  remonstrance, 
wherein  thpy  desired,  That  the  treaty  might  be  laid  aside, 
and  that  the  king  might  come  no  more  into  t!ie  govcrnmerit, 
but  be  brought  to  justice,  as  the  capital  pause  of  all  the  evils 
in  the  kingdom,  and  of  so  nuich  bbod  bcinij  shed.  On 
Nov.  21,  Cromwell  recalled  colonel  Iliiinmoud  from  the  i.sle 
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».f  Wisfht,  and  sent  colonel  Ewer  to  take  charge  of  the  king's 
person,  who  kept  him  in  strict  custody.  On  Nov.  30,  his 
iii^iesty  was  broujcht  over  to  Hurst  castle  in  Hampshire.  On 
Dec.  4,  the  commons  resnined  the  debates  on  the  king's  con- 
cessions, and  voted,  that  tiic  said  concessions  were  sufficient 
grounilt  for  settling  the  peace  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  then 
adjourned  to  Wednesday.  On  wliich  day  some  regiments 
of  horse  and  f<n>t  having  possessed  themselves  of  all  the 
!ivi*nues  to  t!ie  parliament  house,  seized  on  forty-one  mem- 
b»>,rs  as  thty  ottered  to  go  in,  and  the  next  day  dt'uied  en- 
trance to  near  one  hundred  more.  An  ordinance  being  voted 
in  the  house  of  commons,  was  carried  up  to  the  ho\is<'  of  lords 
for  I  heir  concurrence,  though  the  commons  declared,  at  the 
same  tiruc,  that  they,  being  representatives  of  the  people, 
hud  a  right  to  enact  a  law,  though  the  consent  of  tlie  kui-;, 
and  the  house  of  peers,  be  not  had  thereto.  They  made  arj 
ordinance  f)r  erecting  a  high  court  of  justice,  for  trying 
the  kinij,  wiio  was  brought  from  Windsor  to  St.  Jamrs's  on 
the  latli.  The  next  day  the  trral  began,  the  court  sitting  in 
Westmiusfer-hall,  and  having  chosen  Serjeant  Bradsiiavv  for 
their  president.  The  substance  of  the  charae  was,  Tl-.atlhe 
king  had  endeavoured  to  set  up  a  tyrannical  power,  and  to 
that  end  had  raised  and  maintained  a  cruel  war  against  the 
parliament.  The  king  behaved  with  dignity,  making  no 
other  answer  but. denying  the  authority  of  the  court.  The 
same  he  did  on  the  22d  and  23d.  At  last,  being  brought  be- 
fore them  a  fourth  time,  on  January  27,  he  earnestly  desired, 
before  sentence,  to  be  heard  before  the  lords  and  commons  ; 
but  his  request  was  not  granted.  And  so  still  persisting  in 
disowning  the  jurisdiction  df  the  court,  and  consequently  in 
bis  refusal  to  answer  to  llie  charge,  his  silence  was  taken  for 
a  confession,  and  sentence  of  death  was  passed  upon  him  ; 
pursuant  to  which  he  was,  on  January  30,  beheaded  on  a 
scaffold  erected  in  the  street  near  the  windows  of  tlic  Ban- 
queting house  at  Whitehall,  shewing  as  great  a  firmness,  re- 
solution, and  resignation,  to  the  last,  as  he  had  done  in  all 
his  sufterings.  The  day  before  his  execution  he  was  per- 
mitted to  see  his  children,  the  princess  Elizabeth,  and  the 
duke  of  Gloucester,  the  only  ones  then  in  England.  His 
corpse  was  carried  to  Windsor,  and  privately  interred  in  St. 
Geor^e's-chapel. 

CH!\KLES  II.  was  the  son  of  king  Charles  the  1st,  and 
born  May  29,  16B0.  On  July  3,  1646,  he  went  from  Jersey 
into  France,  and  resided  abroad  till  May  ICCO,  when  he  ar- 
rived at  AVhiteba!!.  The  king,  upon  forming  his  council, 
took  in  some  that  had  been  deeply  enough  engaged  against 
his  fiitlier.bvit  afterv.ards  promoted  his  restoration.as  Denzel 
Hollis,  afterwaids  lord  Hollis  ;  the  earl  of  Manchester,  Sir 
Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  and  others.  Mr.  Baxter  and  Mr. 
Calamy  were  appointed  his  chaplains  in  ordinary.  Sir  Ed. 
Hyde,  afl-;rwarcls  carl  of  C'arendon,  was  his  lortl  chancellor 
and  prifire  niiaister.  The  assembly  which  restored  the  king 
had  been  summoned  by  a  commonwealth  writ,  in  tlie  name 
of  the  keepers  of  jlie  liberties  of  England.  It  was  however 
called  a^  parliament  till  his  arrival,  and  then  had  only  tiic 
name  of  a  convention ;  however,  two  days  after  the  king 
went  to  the  house,  and  gave  his  assent  to  an  act  for  changing 
the  convention  into  a  parliament.  August  29,  his  majesty 
(fave  his  assent  to  the  Kct  of  indemnity,wit!i  some  exceptions. 
The  commons,  soon  after,  voted  1,200,000/.  for  the  ordinary 
expenses  of  the  government.  On  September  13,  died  of  the 
Siuall  pox,  Htnry  duke  of  Gloucester,  his  majesty's  youngest 
brother.  Tin*  duke  of  York  married  Anne,  eldest  daughter 
of  Chancellor  Hyde,earl  of  Clarendon,  to  whom  he  had  been 
contracted  at  Breda.  This  parliament,  which  the  king  would 
have  called  the  healing  parliament,  was  dissolved  Dccemljer 
2.9,  after  passing  several  acts,  and  among  the  rest,  one  for 
erecting  a  post  office.  The  Royal  Society  was  founded  this 
year,  ICGO,  by  the  king  ami  letters  patent.  The.  king  was 
crowned  on  April  23.  A  new  parlianie.'it  was  summoned 
to  meet  on  Ma.  the  8,  which  continued  alninst  18  ycars,aud 
was  afterward,!  called  the  pensionary  pailiament.'  In  May 
1C62  the  marriage  between  the  king  and  Catir.irine,  priu- 
«e«3  of  Por'tusal,  was  solemnized.    The  sale  cf  Dunkirk, 


this  year,totne  French  king,  for  five  millions  of  livres,  made 
a  great  noise  in  England,  and  was  much  reflected  on.  On 
March  the  2,  ICfrl  5,  war  was  proclaimed  against  the  States 
General.  In  this  session  of  parliament,  the  clergy  gave  up 
their  right  of  taxing  themselves  in  convocation,  and  have 
ever  since  been  taxed  by  the  i)arliamcnt  in  common  with 
otiicr  subjects  :  and  from  this  time  the  clergy  have  voted  at 
elections  for  members  of  parliament.  On  June  3, 1665,  the 
duke  of  York  beat  Opdisia  the  Dutch  admiral.  'Ihe  plague 
broke  out  in  London  in  May,  and  before  the  end  of  the 
year,  when  it  ceased,  swept  otf  68,596  of  the  inhabitants.  In 
January  1665-6,  the  French  king  declared  war  against 
England.  The  English  fleet  put  to  sea  under  the  command 
of  prince  Rupert  and  the  duke  of  .\lbemarle,  towards  the 
middle  of  May,  and  there  was  soon  a  most  bloody  fight  with 
admiral  Ruyter,  in  which  the  English  were  worsted.  There 
was  axiother  furious  engagement  in  July,  when  the  Dutch 
were  beaten.  In  September,  about  one  in  the  morning,  a 
terrible  tire  broke  out  in  the  city  of  London,  which  conti- 
nuing for  three  days.laid  the  greatest  part  of  the  city  in^shes, 
consuming  89  churches,  the  city  gates,  Guildhall,  with  many 
other  public  structures,  and  13,200  dwelling  houses,  and  the 
ruins  of  the  city  were  436  acres.  In  October  1667,  the  king 
laid  the  first  stone  of  (he  Royal  Exchange,  which  was  built 
in  the  room  of  the  old  one,  erected  by  SirThomas  Gresham. 
In  January  1667,  was  concluded  the  famous  triple  alliaiice 
between  England,  Holland,  and  .Sweden,  which  was  desigrn- 
edto  check  the  projects  of  Lewis  the  XIV.  of  France,  who 
had  alrcaxly  invaded  the  Spanish  Netherlands.  This  was 
almost  the  only  step  taken  by  king  Charles  for  the  interest 
of  England  and  of  Europe  durlnghis  w  hole  reign ;  and  indeed, 
it  seems,  that  his  design  in  it  was  only  to  amuse  the  public, 
and  that  there  was  a  secret  understanding  between  him  and 
Lewis  at  the  same  time.  In  April,  1670,  a  severe  act  was 
passed  against  the  non  conformists.  The  king  established  a 
secret  council,  consisting  of  the  five  following  persons  ;  Clif- 
ford, Arlington,  Buckingham,  Ashley  Cooper,  and  Lauder- 
dale. This  council  was  nick-named  the  Cabal,  from  the  ini- 
tial letters  of  their  names  :  and  they  truly  deserved  that 
name,  as  they  artfully  promoted  all  the  king's  measures,  how 
contrary  soever  to  the  interest  of  England  and  the  good  of 
ail  Europe.  In  January,  1670-1,  was  tjasscd  the  famous 
Coventiv  act  against  maiming  or  disfiguring,  making  it 
death.  On  February  the  2d  theking  sent  a  message  to  hasten 
tlie.monev-bills.  Lord  Lucas  made  a  bold  speech  in  the 
house  of  lords  against  the  money-bills.  A  diiference  hap- 
pened about  the  same  time  between  the  two  houses,  upcui. 
the,  lords'  right  of  altering  money-bills.  In  the  midst  of 
this  dispute  the  king  came  to  the  house  of  peers,  and  pro- 
rogued the  parliament.  A  powerful  league  was  now  formc-d 
against  Holland  by  France,  England,  the  elector  of  Cologne, 
and  the  bisshop  of  Munstcr.  Thekinsr,  though  he  had  lately 
two  millions  and  a  half  fiom  the  parliament,  and  700,OOOjS/. 
from  the  French  king,  was  so  profuse,  that  he  still  wanted 
money,  wliich  he  vvtmld  fain  raise  without  applying  to  the 
parliament.  Upon  this  the  cabal  advised  him  to  shut  up  the 
Exchequer, which  he  actually  did,  and  it  conti.nued  shut  up 
for  a  year  and  some  months,  to  the  great  d!.stress  and  ruin 
of  many  fiimilies.  On  March  15,  the  king  published  bis  de- 
claration for  liberty  of  conscience,  suspending  the  execution- 
of  all  penal  laws  against  the  non-conformists.  On  the  17th, 
the  king  declared  war  against  the  S.tates-general ;  and  the 
French  king,  and  the  other  allies,  soon  alter.  Tlie  parlia- 
ment melon  February  4, 1672-3,  and  it  soon  aispeared  that: 
the  country  party,  or  that  of  the  people,  was  become  moie 
powerful  in  the  house  of  commons  than  the  court  p;;rly. 
They  vigorously  addressed  the  kiu,g  against  his  declaration 
for  liberty  of  conscience,  as  it  was  claiming  a  dispensing, 
power,  and  both  houses  joined:  in  aiidresses  against  the 
dangers  that  threatened  the  nation  from  poju'.ry.  The 
king  finding  the  commojis  so  fully  Iwnt  not  to  finish  the 
money  bills  tiH  their  grievances  wore  redressed,  recalled  his 
declaration.  On  April  16,  1677,  the  king,  uniontj  other  acts.^ 
gave  his  assent  to  one  for  taking  awav  t!ie  writ  de  haer*-- 
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■tiro  cnniliiurncio.  On  August  11,  167;!,  llie  separate  pfiire 
with  Holland  was  signed,  and  some  months  after  with  the 
rest  of  the  allies.  Mjirrh  21,  1680-1,  the  parliament  met, 
and  the  first  thing  tliry  did  was  to  order  their  votes  to  be 
printed,  wliicU  pratlice  they  have  continued  ever  since. 
But  the  kin*  finding  this  parliament  not  inclined  to  coun- 
tenance his  favourite  schemes,  came  suddenly  to  the  house  of 
lords  and  dissolved  it,  after  one  short  session  of  but  seven 
days.  The  year  1684  was  almost  wholly  taken  up  with 
prosecutions  of  persons  for  speaking  ill  of  the  kma:,  the 
duke  of  York,  and  tlie  government ;  sonic  were  fined,  and 
in  lari,'e  sums,  and  others  pilloried.  Sir  George  .lefferies, 
a  man  without  honour  of  conscience,  had  been  made  lord 
justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  and  other  alterations  had  been 
made  amon"  the  .judges ;  and  the  sheriffs  of  London  beiug 
now  naincd  by  'he  king,  impannelled  such  juries  as  were 
sure  to  find  for  the  court.  Tlie  project  of  "the  surrender 
of  Chartres  was  completed  this  year.  On'Februai-y  (i,  1G81-6, 
the  king  died  in  his  55th  year,  and  near  2.5  years  after  his 
restoration.  He  had  no  children  by  bis  queen,  but  several 
bv  his  mistresses. 

CHARLESTON,  the  capital  of  S.  Carolina,  is  seated  on 
1  peninsula,  formed  by  the  rivers  Ashley  «nd  Cooper,  the 
former  of  which  is  navigable  for  ships  of  burden  20  miles 
above  the  town.  The  banks  of  these  rivcre  are  adorned 
with  beautiful  plantations,  and  fine  walks,  interspersed  with 
rows  of  trees,  which  render  the  situation  of  the  town  very 
pleasant.  By  the  Santee  Canal,  lately  completed,  boats  pas's 
safely  from  Sauteeto  Cooper  River,  and  the  productions  of 
Campdcn,  Grandby,  and  the  back  country,  are  poured  into 
Charleston  with  much  facility  and  regularity.  It  has  a  com- 
modious and  seeurc  harbour,  and  is  a  place  of  considerable 
trade.  In  1787,  tliere  were  IGOO  houses,  9600  whites,  and 
5400  negroes.     Lat.  32.  W). N.  Ion.  79. 33.  W. 

CHARLESTON,  a  town  of  New  Hampshire,  83  miles 
N.  W.  of  Boston  ;  also  a  town  of  Washington  county, 
Rhode  Island  ;  and  a  town  of  Massachusets,  3  miles  N.  of 
Bostou. 

CHA'RLES's-WAIN,  in  astronomy,  7  remarkable  stars  in 
the  constellation  of  Ursa  Major. 

CHA  RLOCK,  s.  a  weed  growing  among  the  corn,  witn  a 
yedow  flower^ It  isaspcciesofmithridate  mustard. 

CHAHLOTTE'S  (Queen)  ISLAND,  an  inland  in  the 
south  sea,  first  discovered  by  Captain  Waliis,  1767,  who  took 
possession  of  it  in  the  name  of  George  III. 

CHARM,  s.  \c!iarmc,  Fr.]  a  kind  of  spell,  supposed  to 
have  aa  irresistible  influence,  by  means  of  the  concurrence 
of  some  infernal  power,  both  on  the  mind,  lives,  and  pro- 
perties of  those  whom  it  has  for  its  subject.  Figuratively, 
any  excellence  which  engages  and  conquers  the  afleclions. 
Synon.  The  word  charm  carries  an  idea  of  force,  which 
puts  a  stop  to  ordinary  effects  and  natural  causes?  The  word 
enchantment  is  used  properly  for  that  which  regards  the  illu- 
sion of  the  senses.  The  word  spe/l  bears  particularly  an 
idea  of  something  which  disturbs  the  reason. 

To  CHARM,  f.  a.  to  fortify  or  secure  against  evil  by  some 
spell ;  to  influence,  or  subdue  the  mind  by  some  excellence 
or  pleasu-re. 

CHA'RMER,  s.  one  who  deals  in  spells  or  magic;  one 
whose  personal  perfection  irresistibly  attract  admiration  and 
love.  Synon.  The  body  seems  to  be  more  susceptible  of 
graces  ;  the  mind  of  charms.  We  say  of  a  lady  that  she 
walks,  dances,  and  sings  withg-raee  ,•  and  that  herconversa 
tion  is  full  of  charms. 

CHA'RMING,  part,  possessed  of  such  perfections  as 
work  irresistiblv  on  the  mind,  and  fill  it  with  pleasure. 

CHAIIMINGLY,  ad.  in  such  a  manner  as  to  convey  in- 
expressible pleasure. 

CH A'RMINGN  ESS,  *.  that  quality  which  remlers  a  thing 
capable  of  working  on  the  affections,  and  filling  the  mind 
with  pleasure. 

CHA'RNEL-HOIJSE,  i.  [charmer,  Fr.]  to  place  lo  or  near 
a  church,  where  the  bones  of  the  dead  are  deposited. 

CHART,  {kart)  g.  [charta,  Lat.]  an  hydiographical  map, 
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or'pvojection  of  gome  part  of  the  earth's  superficies,  for  the 
use  of  navigation. 

CHA'RTER,  J.  [>W?j',',  Fr.]  inlaw,  a  written  evidenrc 
or  instrument  of  tilings  done  between  two  pauties.  The 
king's  charter,  is  where  he  makes  a  grant  to  any  person  or 
body  politic  ;  such  as  charter  of  exemption,  is:c.  Charters 
of  private  persons,  are  deeds  and  instruments.  Figuratively, 
the  act  of  bestowing  any  privilege  or  right,  exemption  or 
claim. 

CIIATITERED,  a.  invested  with  privileges  by  charter, 
beautifully  applied  in  the  following  sentence  ;  "  The  air,  a 
c//nrt«-V/ libertine,  is  still."    Shah. 

CHA'RTER-LAND,  s.  land  wnich  is  held  by  charter,  or 
evidence  in  writing. 

CHA'RTER-PARTY,  a.  [ehartre  partie,  Tr.]  a  deed  or 
writing  indented,  made  between  merchants  and  sea-faring 
men  concerning  their  merchandise. 

CIL'VRTRES,  an  ancient  and  considerable  town  \n  the 
department  of  Eure  and  Loir,  containing  about  10,000  in- 
habitants. Its  cathedral  is  esteemed  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful in  the  kingdom.  The  principal  trade  consists  in  corn. 
It  is  seated  on  the  river  Eure,  over  which  is  a  bridge,  the 
work  of  Vauban,  45  miles  S.  W.  of  Paris. 

CHA'RY,  rt.  cautious,  scrupulous,  careful  of  giving  any 
cause  for  suspicion  or  censure. 

CHARY'BDIS,  a  celebrated  wtnrpooi,  30  paces  m  diame- 
ter, in  the  Strait  of  Messina,  between  Calabria  and  Sicily. 
Its  horrors  were  described  by  the  ancients  with  all  the  ex- 
travagance of  poetic  fiction;  it  is  said,  however,  to  hare 
been  entirely  removed  by  an  eartliquake  in  1783. 

To  CHASE,  V.  a.  [chasser,  Fr.]  to  follow  after  a  beast,  &c. 
for  pleasure  ;  to  hunt ;  to  pursue  as  an  enemy. 

CHASE,  s.  the  pursuit  or  following  of  game  ;  hunting ; 
that  which  is  the  proper  object  of  huntin"^  The  pursuit  of 
an  enemy,  or  of  some  desirable  object.  Figuratively,  |)ur- 
suit.  In  law,  a  large  extent  of  woody  groCina,  privileged  for 
the  reception  of  deer  and  game. 

CHA'SER,  s.  one  who  pursues. 

CHASM,  (hazm)  s.  [chastne,  Gr.]  a  breach  or  hollow  space 
separating  the  parts  of  any  body  ;  a  vacant  space. 

CHASTE,  a.  [chaste,  Fr.]  true  to  the  marriage-bed.  Ap- 
plied to  expressions,  free  from  any  obscenity  or  immodest 
words.    In  grammar,  free  from  any  foreign  mixture. 

To  CHA'STEN,  v.  a.  [cliasti'er,  Fr.]  to  correct  oj  punish  a 
child,  in  order  to  deter  him  from  faults. 

CHA'STELY,  ad.  without  the  least  incontinence,  or  any 
inclination  to  lust. 

CHA'STENESS,  s.  freeaom  from  incontinence,  or  any 
breach  of  modesty. 

To  CHASTI'SE,  (chastize)  v.  a.  formeny  accented  on  the 
first  syllable  ;  [dtrsticr,  Fr.]  to  punish  or  afHict  for  faults. 
Synon.  We  chastise  him  who  has  committed  a  fault,  to 
prevent  his  doing  the  same  again:  We  nunish  the  person 
guilty  of  a  crime  by  way  of  expiation,  ana  as  an  example  to 
others.  To  correct',  signifies  to  amend  by  means  of  chastise- 
ment.   To  disciuline,  means  to  regulate  and  instrnct. 

CHASTISEMENT  J.  [formeily  accented  on  the  first  syl- 
lable] correction  or  punishment,  generally  applied  to  the 
discipline  of  pai^nts  and  tutors. 

CHASTI'SRR,  s.  the  person  that  chastises. 

CHASTITY,  s.  [castitas,  Lat.]  an  entire  freedom  from  any 
imputation  of  lust,  either  in  thought  or  deed.  In  expressions, 
free  from  immodest  words. 

To  CHAT,  f.  n.  [a  contraction  of  the  verb  chattel]  to  talk 
on  different  subjects,  or  without  any  deep  thougnt,  or  pro- 
found attention.  Actively,  to  talk  of.  Not  in  use,  unlcs6 
ludicrously. 

CHAT,"^.  tri6ing,  idle,  and  unimproving  discourse,  hiade 
use  of  to  pass  time  awav. 

CHA'TTELANY,  {shdtteUaniJ)  s.  [chatelanio,  Fr.]  the  dis- 
trict belonging  to  any  castle. 

CHATHAM,  a  town  of  Kent,  adjoining  Rochester,  and 
seated  on  the  Medway.  It  consists  of  about  500  houses, 
mostly  low,  and  built  with  brick,  and  is  chiefly  celcbr?ied 
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for  beinsr  tlie  principal  station  of  llio  royal  iiavj' :  as,  liltewise 
for  its  dock  yard,  improved  and  oniarged  by  Qiicrn  Eliza- 
beth, and  considprably  extended  bv  Cliarles  1.  so  that  now 
there  is  not  a  more  complete  arsenal  in  the  world,  'llip  waie- 
iiouses  here,  for  naval  stores,  ordnance,  &c,.  of  which  there 
are  wliole  streets,  are  the  largest  in  dimensions  and  most  in 
nnmber  to  be  seen  any  where  ;  the  rope  bouses  and  smiths' 
forjfes  are  proportioriably  extensive  ;  as  also  the  wet  dock, 
the  canals  and  ditches,  for  keeping  masts  and  yards  under 
water,  for  preserving  them.  The  largest  vessels  are  built 
here,  and  whole  ileets  fitted  ont  with  astonishing  expedi- 
tion. A  ship  here  is  itspd  as  a  church  for  the  sailors.  It  is 
31  miles  K.  .S.  E.  of  London.  Market  on  Saturday. 

CHATHAM,  an  island  on  the  S.E.  coast  of Massachiisets ; 
a  town  of  ('onecticut;  and  a  county  of  Georgia,  of  which 
Savannah  is  the  principal  town  ;  also  a  county  of  N.  Caro- 
lina :  and  a  town  of  Cliestcrfield  county,  S.  Carolina. 

CHATOYANT,  in  chymistry,  a  term  introduced  by  the 
French  chy  mists,  to  describe  a  property  in  some  metallic  and 
other  std)stanees,  of  vai-ynig  their  colours  according  to  the 
way  in  which  they  are  held ;  as  is  the  case  witli  the  feathers 
of  s(ime  birds,  which  appear  very  ditt'ereut  when  seen  in  dif- 
ferent positions. 

CHATTELS,  s.  any  moveable  possession.  At  present 
used  only  in  law,  for  all  things  moveable  and  immoveable. 

To  CrtA'TTER,  »•.  a.  Wacjiietei;  Fr.]  to  make  a  noise  like  a 
pie.     Figuratively,  to  talk  very  much. 

CHATTER,  s.  H  noise  like  that  of  a  pie,  or  monkey 
when  angry  ;  "  The  mimic  ape  began  his  chatter."  Swift. 
Iiupertincnt  talk. 

CH.\'TJ'ERER,  s.  one  who  spends  his  time  in  idle  or  un- 
improvin^f  talk. 

CHATWOOD,  s.  little  stirks;  fuel. 

To  CHAW,  V.  a.  [Jiauen,  Teut.]  to  cut  meat  or  food  into 
small  pieces  by  a  frequent  action  of  the  teeth. 

CHA'WDIiON,  «.  the  entrails  or  maw  of  a  beast. 

CHA'WLEY,  a  town  in  Devonshire,  10  miles  N.  N.  W.  of 
Crediton,  and  18  N.  N.  W.  of  Exeter. 

CHE'ADLE,  a  town  in  Staffordshire,  in  the  neighbour- 
liood  of  which  are  very  extensive  copper  and  brass  works. 
It  is  seated  in  a  country  abounding  with  coals,  near  ^le 
source  of  the  Dove,  12  miles  N.  E.  of  Stafford.  Lat.  53.  0. 
N.  Ion.  1. 56.  W.    Market  on  Saturday. 

CHEAP,  {cheep)  a.  [from  ceapan,  Sax.J  to  be  purchased 
with  little  money  ;  ofsmall  value. 

To  CHE'APEN,  v.  a.  to  bargain  for  or  ask  the  price  of  a 
commodity  ;  to  endeavour  to  purchase  a  thing  at  aless  price 
than  the  seller  first  asks  for  it. 

CHE'APLY,  ad.  at  a  very  low  price  or  rate ;  with  very 
little  money.  • 

CHE'APNESS,  «.  lowness  of  price. 

To  CHEAT,  (cheet)  v.  a.  to  deceive  or  impose  upon ;  to 
defraud  a  person  by  some  artifice  or  low  cunning. 

CHEAT,  *.  a  fraud,  or  imposture,  whereby  a  person  is 
deceived  and  imposed  upon ;  a  person  who  imposes  on 
others. 

CHEATER,  s.  one  who  practises  fiaud,  in  order  to  de- 
prive people  of  their  property. 

To  CHECK,  v.  n.  to  restrain  the  cravings  of  any  appetite ; 
to  stop  a  thing  in  motion  ;  to  chide  or  reprove  a  person. 

CHECK,  s.  a  restraint,  disappointment,  repulse,  curb, 
reproof.  FiguratiTely,  a  slight ;  a  countercypher  of  a  bank 
bill;  an  account  kept  privately  to  examine  that  which  is 
kept  with  a  banker,  or  public  ofiice:  a  person  who  examines 
any  account;  a  kind  of  linen  with  blue  stripes  crossing  each 
other,  used  by  sailors  for  shirts,  &c.  (Jlah  of  the  check,  in 
the  king's  household,  has  the  controhnentof  the  yeomen  of 
the  guard,  and  all  the  ushers  belonging  to  the  royal  fiimily, 
allowing  their  absence  or  defaults  in  attendance,  or  mulct- 
ing their  wages  for  the  same,  <&c.  ilo,  or  his  deputy,  takes 
cognizance  of  those  who  are  to  watch  in  the  court,  and  sots 
the  watch,  <tc. 

To  CHECKER,  or  CHEQUER,  v.  a.  [from  ediecs,  Fr.] 
to  vary  with  different  colours  like  a  chcsg-board ;  to  varie- 


gate.   Figuratively,  to  diversify  with   -li/rcrent  Sfates  cf 
prosperous  and  unsuccessful  circumstances. 

CHECKER,  or  CHECKER-WORK,  j.any  thing  paihtca 
in  squares,  with  different  colours,  like  a  chess-board. 

CHE'CKMATE,  s.  [cchvc  et  mat,  Fr.J  the  movement  ou 
the  chess-board  that  kills  the  opposite  men,  or  hinders  them 
from  moving. 

CHE'CK-ROLL,  s.  a  book  or  roll  containing  the  names 
of  the  king's  household  servants. 

CHE'DDER,  a  large  village  of  Somersetshire,  famous  for  its 
cheeses,  which  are  the  next  best  to  Stilton  cheese,  in  England, 
and  as  large  as  those  of  Cheshire.  It  is  seated  2  or  3  miles 
E.  of  Axbridge,  in  Somersetshire. 

CHEEK,  s.  the  lleshy  part  of  the  side  of  the  face  below 
the  eye.  Among  mechanics,  cheeks  are  a  general  name/or 
almost  all  those  pieces  of  machines  and  lestruments  that 
are  double  and  perfectly  alike.  The  checln  of  aerate,  are  flat 
plates  of  iron,  standing  perpendicular,  and  serving  to  confine 
the  dimensiops  of  a  tire.  The  cheeks  of  a  mortar,  are  two 
strong  planks  of  wood,  bound  with  thick  iron  plates,  which 
are  lixed  on  each  side  of  the  mortar  to  keep  it  in  the  eleva- 
tion that  is  given  it. 

CHEE'KHONE,  s.  the  jaw. 

CHEER,  «.  \chcre,  Fr.]  provisions  for  an  enterta^ient ; 
gaiety,  or  fulness  of  spirits. 

To"  CHEER,  t'.  a.  to  inspire  with  courage ;  to  animate, or 
incite  ;  to  make  joj  ful. 

CHE'ERER,  s.  the  person  or  thinff  which  communicates 
joy,  or  comforts  in  distress. 

CHE'ERFUL,  a.  th.it  abounds  in  gaiety,  life,  and  spirits 
opposed  to  dejection. 

CHE'ERFl'LLY,  «rf.  without  dejection,  willingly. 

CHE'Ell FULNESS, ,«.  a  disposition  ofmind  unclouded  by 
despair;  alacrity;  vigour. 

CHE'ERLESS,  a.  sad,  dejected,  comfortless. 

CHE'ERLY,  ad.  in  a  gay,  chGerful,  joyous  manner. 

CHE'ERY,  a.  gay,  joyfCil,  orcommunicating  pleasure  and 
gaiety.^ 

CH  EESE,  (cheeze)  s.  \cp:e,  Sax.J  a  food  made  of  milk, 
curdled  by  means  of  rennet,  squeezed  dry  in  <i  press,  and 
hardened  by  time. 

CHE'ESECAKE,  s.  in  pastry,  is  made  of  soft  curds,  buttei  - 
and  siigar,  baked. 

CHE  ESEMONGER,  s.  one  who  deals  in  cheese. 

CHE'ESEPRESS,  s.  a  press,  wherein  the  curds  of  which 
the  cheese  is  made  are  pressed  dry  from  the  whey. 

CHE'ESEVAT,  s.  the  wooden  ease  in  which  the  curds  are 
confined,  when  pressed  for  cheese. 

CHE'ESY,  {cheizy)  a.  having  tlie  qualities  of  cheese.     _    • 

CHE'KAO,  s.  in  natural  history  ,the  name  of  an  earth  which 
is  used  b^  the  Chinese  in  making  that  beautiful  white  porce- 
lain, whiiJi  has  flowers  that  appear  to  be  formed  by  a  mere 
vapour  within  its  surface. 

CHELMSFORD,  a  pretty  large,  populous  town,  nearly 
in  the  centre  of  Essex.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a  valley, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Chelmerand  the  Can,  the  gardens 
of  the  inhabitants  on  each  side  of  the  town,  extending  to 
those  rivers.  Here  are  some  good  inns,  with  a  fountain,  or 
conduit,  of  excellent  water ;  and  the  assizes  and  quai  fer 
sessions  for  the  county  are  held  here.  It  is  a  great  thorough- 
fare, the  great  eastern  road  from  London  passing  through  it. 
It  is  ^  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Bury,  21  S.  W.  by  W.  of  Colchester, 
and  29  N.  E.  by  E.  of  London.  A  considerable  market  for 
corn,  cattle,  and  orovisions,  on  Friday. 

CHELSEA,  a  large  and  populous  village  of  Middlesex, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  1  mile  \V.  of  St.  James's  Park. 
Here  is  an  extensive  and  well  stocked  botanical  garden,  be- 
longing to  the  company  of  apothecaries  in  London,  atidti 
bridge  over  the  river  to  Battersea  ;  here  also  is  a  magnifi- 
cent hospital  erected  for  the  dixablcd  and  superannuated 
soldiers  of  the  Endisli  army. 

CHELTENHAM,  a  town  of  Glouoestershire,  noted  for 
its  mineral  waters,  and  extensive  prospects  from  its  atljoin- 
ing  hills.    It  is  much  improved  of  late  years,  with  a  new 
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umrket  house,  a  foot-way  of  flapr-stones,  made  on  each  side 
of  the  streets.  The  poor  inhabitants  spin  wool  for  tlie 
eliotiiiers  of  Stroud.  It  derives  its  name  from  tlie  rivulet 
(Uiilt,  which  piisses  through  it  ii/to  the  Severn  from  Dowdes- 
wsU,  andis9iniIesN.  E.  of  Gloucester,  and  96  W.  by  N.  of 
London.     Market  on  Thursday. 

CH.E'LY.  s.  [eheh,  Lat.]  tlic  claw  of  the  shell-fish. 

GHEMI'.SE,  (f/iami'cs)  s.  [Fr.]  in  fortification,  a  wall  lining 
a  bastion  or  ditch,  in  order  to  strengthen  and  support  it. 
Also  the  Frfcnch  name  for  a  shift,  or  a  kind  of  dress  resem- 
bling a  shift. 

CHEMISTRY.    See  Chymistry. 

CHE'PSTOW,  a  popidous,  flourishing  town  of  Monmoutli- 
slnre,  seatedon  the  river  Wye,  near  its  confluence  with  tlie 
Severn.  It  is  the  port  for  all  the  towns  that  stand  on  the 
Wye  and  Lug.  Ships  of  6  or  700  tons  burden  are  built  here, 
or  come  up  to  the  town.  Five  vessels  trade  constantly  be- 
t\veen  this  port  and  London,  generally  going  and  returning 
in  two  montiis.  A  market-boat  of  70  tons  burden,  goes 
likewise  regularly  to  Bristol  every  Tuesday,  and  returns 
every  Thursday.  The  merchaufs  import  their  own  wine 
from  Oporto,  and  flax,  deal,  pitch,  iVc.  from  Norway  and 
Kussia.  The  tide  is  said  to  viae  higher  here  than  in  any 
other  part  of  Europe,  swelling  to  50  or  60  feet  perpendicular. 
It  is  18  ifRles  N.  of  Bristol,  and  127  of  London.  Market  on 
SatHKflay.  ^  • 

CHERA'SCO,  a  city,  cajjital  of  a  principality  of  Pied- 
mont, situated  at  the  conflux  of  the  rivers  Stura  and  Taiiaro. 

CHE'RBURG,a  maritime  town,  in  the  department  of  the 
Channel,  containin^j  about  600  inhabitants.  The  harbour 
will  admit  vessels  of  900  tons  at  high  water,  and  of  2;j0  at 
low.  Woollen  stuflTs  are  manufactured  here,  and  the  inha- 
bitants build  small  vessels.  Cherburg  is  60  miles  N.  W.  of 
Caen.    Lgt.  49. 38.  N.  Ion.  1 .  33.  W. 

To  CH  E'RISH,  ?;.  a,  \cherir,  Fr.]  to  nourish  or  promote  the 
growthof  a  thing;  to  help  ;  to  encourage-  to  protect,  shel- 
ter, ami  nourish. 

CHE'RISHER,  s.  one  who  protects,  and  contributes  to 
the  growth  of  a  tiling. 

Cherry,  «.  in  gardening,  a  fruit-tree,  with  shining 
leaves  ;  its  fruit  grows  on  long  pedicles,  is  roundish  or  heart- 
shaped  ;  though  included  by  Linnaeus  under  the  gemis  nf 
pruims,  or  plum,  yet  they  cannot  be  engrafted  on  eacli 
other. 

(^HE'RRY,  n.  resembling  a  cherry  in  colour ;  red. 

CHtRRSON,  the  capital  of  New  Russia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Ekateriiioslav,  lately  erected  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Diiieper,  10  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Ingulec.  It 
was  intended  by  the  empress  Catharine  to  be  tlio  principal 
mart  ft)r  foreign  trade  in  this  part  of  lier  dominions.  It  is 
not  yet  very  large,  but  the  houses  are  of  stone,  and  neatly 
executed,  it  has  a  dock  for  the  construction  of  largc^'essels, 
from  whicli  several  have  been  already  launched.  The  public 
works  are  executed  and  the  plantations  formed  by  criminals, 
who  amount  to  some  hundreds.  It  is  supplied  with  fuel  by 
reeds  onlv,  of  which  there  is  an  immense  forest  in  the  shal- 
lows of  the  Dnieper,  near  the  town.  Rails,  and  even  tem- 
porary houses  are  made  of  them.  Tiicy  are  tall  and  strong, 
and  afl'ord  shelter  to  various  k'lids  of  aquatic  birds,  some  of 
which  are  very  beaiiliful.  In  this  city  the  huniiine  Howard 
ended  his  days  ;  he  was  to  the  last  eiigagetl  in  the  merciful 
employment  of  visiting  those  who  were  sick  and  in  prison. 
Cherson  is  50  miles  N.  E.  of  Ockzakow.  Lat.  4C.  N.  Ion. 
33.  10.  E. 

CHERSONE'SE,  or  CHERSONE'SUS,  {le>-so,u:i^)  s.  [from 
thersos,  land,  aiKl  nesos,  island,  Gr.]  in  geography,  a  pe- 
ninsula. 

CHERT,  s,  \qiiartz,  Germ.]  a  term  made  use  of  in  describ- 
ing a  species  or  siliceous  stones  which  are  coarser  and  softer 
than  the  common  s'ilex.  It  is  often  found  in  large  masses  or 
quarries  of  limestone. 

CHE'RTSEY,  a  town  of  Surry,  in  a  low  siluation  near  (he 
Thames,  over  which  there  is  a  handsome  bridge  of  seven 
aTcb<s,    It  was  formerly  the  residence  of  some  of  the  SaxQii 
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kings,  has  a  trade  in  malt,  which  it  conveys  in  ba'ges  to  Lon. 
don,  and  is  7  miles  W.  of  Kingston,  and  20  W.  b\  S.  of  Low- 
don.     Market  on  Wednesday. 

CHE'RUB,  s.  [from  c/i«'r((6,  pi.  cherul>im,  Heb.]  a  cclestiat 
spirit,  in  the  order  of  angels,  placed  next  to  the  seraphim  ;  in 
scripture  variously  described  under  the  shapes  of  men, 
ea.i;les,  oxen,  lions,  &c. 

CHERU'IJIC,  a.  angelic,  or  partaking  of  the  nature  of  a 

CHERUBIM,  s.  the  plural  of  cherub. 

To  CHK'RUP,  t:  II.  to  make  a  noise  by  drawing  in  the 
air  through  the  lips,  after  they  are  drav.n  into  a  kind  of  cir- 
cle, ill  order  to  encourage  any  beast,  or  to  set  a  song  bird 
a  singing. 

CHI'VRVIL,  s.  a  very  common  weed  in  many  places  of 
Britain.  There  are  several  species  of  it.  Garden  thercil, 
is  otiierwise  called  sweet  fern. 

CHE'S  APEAK,  one  of  the  largest  bays  in  the  world.  Its 
entrance  is  between  Cape  Charles  and  Cape  Hemiy,  in  Vir- 
ginia, 12  miles  wide,  and  it  extends  270  miies  to.tlie  north- 
ward, on  both  sides  of  the  state  of  Blanland.  It  is  froiii  7 
to  18  miles  broad,  and  generally  9  fiithoms  deep,  aflording 
a  safe  and  easy  navigation,  and  many  cinuiuoilious  harbours. 
It  receives  the  waters  of  the  Susauehannaii,  Patoiuac,  Rap- 
pahanoc,  York,  and  James  which  are  all  large  and  naviga- 
ble rii.firs. 

CHE'SHAM,  a  town  of  Buckinghamshire,  trading  in 
laces,  shoes,  and  wooden  ware.  It  is  seated  on  the  borders 
of  Hertfordshire,  12  miles  S.  \\.  of  Avlesbury,  and  29  W.  by 
N.  of  Loiuion.     Market  on  Wednesday. 

CHE'SHIRE,  a  county  Palatine  of  England,  separated  on 
the  N.  from  Lancashire  bv  the  river  Mersey,  but  just  at  the 
N.  E.  point  it  borders  on  Yorkshire,  on  the  E.  it  is  bounded 
by  Derbyshire  and  part  of  Staftbrdshire,  on  the  S.  by  Shrop- 
shire,  and  a  detached  part  of  Flintshire,  and  on  the  W.  and 
S.  W.  by  Denbyshire  and  Flintsliira,  from  which  latter  it 
is  separated  by  the  river  Dee;  on  the  N.  W.  it  is  washed 
by  tlie  Irish  Sea,  that  part  of  it  b,eing  a  peninsula,  about  13 
miles  in  length,  and  G  in  breadth,  formed  by  the  mouths  of 
the  Mersey  and  the  Dec.  Without  including  the  peninsula,, 
the  county  extends  33  miles  from  N.  to  S.  and  42  from  E. 
to  W.  It  is  divided  into  7  hundreds,  containing  1  city,  11 
market-towns,  and  101  parishes.  The  air  is  temperate  and 
very  healthy.  The  soil  is  rich  in  pasture  and  corn  laud. 
Immense  quantities  of  cheese  arc  made  in  this  county  ;  but 
a  considerable  quantity,  of  what  goes  by  the  name  of  Wir- 
shire  cheese,  is  made  in  Shropshire,  Staffordshire,  and  Lan- 
cashire. London  alone  is  said  to  consume  1-1,000  tons  of 
it;  vast  quantities  are  also  sent  to  foreign  parts,  to  Ireland, 
Scotland,  and  different  parts  of  England.  The  inanufaclures 
of  Oliesliire  are  extensive  ;  and  it  is  noted  for  its  salt  springs. 
The  principal  rivers  are  the  Mersey,  Dee,  AVeavcr,  and 
Dane  ;  and  here  are  several  small  lakes. 

CHESHUNT,  with  its  Park  and  Wash,  Herts,  near  Ilod- 
desdon.  Here  Richard  Cromwell,  tlie  protector,  under  the 
assumed  name  of  Clark,  spent  many  jeais  of  a  venerable 
old  age,  in  obscurity  and  peace,  much  to  be  preferred,  no 
doubt,  to  all  the  sjilendid  infelicities  of  guilty  ambition.  Ha 
first  resided  here  in  1(580,  in  a  house  near  the  church,  and 
here  he  died  in  1712,  in  his&lth  year.  He  enjoyed  a  good- 
state  of  health  to  the  last ;  and  was  so  healthy,  that  at  four- 
score he  wj'uld  gallop  his  horse  fotinativ  miles  together. 

CHE'SNUT,  or  CHE'.SNUT-TREE,  «.  the  timber  ©fit, 
next  to  the  oak,  is  the  fittest  for  building,  durable,  and  most 
coveted  by  carpenters  and  joiners.  As  to  the  nut  or  fruit  of 
this  tree,  the  biggest  are  accounted  the  best. 

CHESS,  s.  [er/iees,  Fr.]  a  game  played  with  little  round 
pieces  of  wood  on  a  board  divided  into  24  squares,  each 
side  having  eight  noblemen  and  as  many  pawns,  whicli  are 
to  be  moved  or  shifted  into  the  different  squares,  according 
to  thfl  laws  of  the  game. 

CHESS-APPLE,^,  a  species  of  wild  service. 
CHESS-MAN,  .f.  a  puppet  for  chess. 
CHESS-PLAYER,  s.  a  gamester  at  chess.. 
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r^CriE'SSOM,  ».  in  jtarilcniii",  a  nicllaw  earth,  between 
thftwt)  extremities  ot'clay  ami  sand. 

CHI'JST,  s.  [f!/st.  Sax.]  a  large  strong  wooden  box,  frrra'tcr 
tliaH  a  trunk,  used  for  keeping  clotLes,  linen,  &e.  The  ca- 
vity of  the  human  Iwdy  from  the  neck  to  the  belly,  called 
the  breast  or  stomach.  A  cheH  of  tlrau-ers,  is  a  wooden 
frame  which  contains  several  drawers  placed  above  each 
other. 

CHE'STER,  the  capital  of  Cheshire,  is  a  large,  ancient, 
and  populous  cits',  containing  9  well-built  ciiuvclies,  besides 
the  cathedral,  called  St.  Werburgh's,  which  looks  asantiqin; 
as  the  castle.  They  were  botli  built  by  Hugh  Lupus,  nephew 
to  William  the  Conqueror;  unless,  as  some  say,  the  church 
was  founded  by  Edgar.  It  is  seated  on  the  Dee,  over 
which  there  is  a  no.hle  bridge,  by  which  vessels  come 
from  the  sea  to  the  (Uiay;  and  by  a  canal,  lately  cut,  it  has 
communication  with*  most  of  the  new  inlaiud  navigations. 
It  has  also  a  constant  communication  with  Ireland.  Its  three 
annual  fairs,  on  Feb.  21.  July  5,  and  Oct.  10,  each  lasting  a 
week,  are  the  most  noted  m  England,  especially  for  Irish 
linens.  The  main  streets  have  a  oeculiarity  of  construction  ; 
tliey  are  hollowed  out  in  the  rock  lo  n  cotisiderable  depth, 
and  the  houses  have,  elevated  in  front,  a  sort  of  covered 
porticos,  which  are  culled  rows,  and  aftbrd  a  sheltered  way 
for  foot  passengers.  The  city  has  4  gates  and  3  posterns, 
and  is  2  miles  in  compass.  It  consists  chiefly  of  4  large 
streets,  which  are  pretty  even  and  spacious,  and  as  they 
cross  one  another  in  straight  lines,  meeting  in  the  centre, 
they  make  an  exact  cross,  with  the  town-house  or  exchange, 
a  neat  structure,  near  the  middle.  In  the  old  castle,  where 
the  carls  of  Chester  formerly  held  their  parliaments,  was  a 
stately  hall,  somewhat  like  that  at  Westminster,  where  the 
palatine  courts  and  assizes  were  held,  before  the  erection  of 
the  new  prison.  Chester  has  a  manufactory  of  gloves  and 
tobacco-pipes,  and  a  considerable  traffic  of  shop  goods 
info  North  Wales.  It  is  182  miles  N.  W.  of  London.  Mar- 
kets on  Wednesday  and  Saturday . 

CHE'STERFIELD,  a  town  of  Derbyshire,  seated  on  a 
Rcnlle  rise,  bebreen  two  small  rivers,  isj  next  to  Derby,  the 
most  considerable  town  in  the  county.  It  has  one  of  the 
largest  free-sehools  in  the  north  of  England.  Here  is  a  ma- 
inifactory  of  worsted  and  cotton  stockings,  and  of  carpets; 
also  silk  mills,  and  potteries  for  brown  ware ;  and  near  the 
town  are  large  iron  founderies,  which  arc  supplied  will)  ore 
•  and  coal  dag  in  the  vicinity.  Large  quantities  of  lead  are 
sent  hence  by  the  new  canal  to  the  Trent,  which  it  .joins  be- 
low Gainsborough.  The  countiy  round  Chestertie'd  pro- 
duces great  quantities  of  camomile.  Thespire  of  thf.  church, 
which  is  oftnnber,  covered  with  lead,  is  warped  awry.  It 
is  22  miles  N.  of  Derby,  and  149  N.  N.  W.  of  London. 
Market  on  Saturday. 

CHEST  FOU-NDERING,  .-.  in  farrier>',  a  disease  in 
horses  which  resembles  a  pleurisy  or  peripneuraony  in 
men. 

CHEVALIE'R,  {shexHilJiir)  s.  [from  cheml,  a  horse,  Fr.l  a 
knight.  In  heraldry,  a  horseman  armed  at  all  points,  or  in 
complete  armour. 

CHEVA'UX  DE  FR1SF>>  {nhevbde  freeze)  i.[Tr.\  in  for- 
tification, a  piece  of  timlier  traversed  with  wooden  spikes, 
five  or  six  feet  long,  pointed  v.ifh  iron,  used  for  stopping  up 
breaches,  or  securing  any  avenue  from  the  enemy's 
cavalry. 

CHE'VF.RIL,  (shivei-il)  s.  [cltei-ercau,  Fr.]  a  kid.  Figura- 
tively, kid  leather. 

CHEVIOT,  a  mountainous  district,  separnting  the  N.  W. 
part  of  Korfhumberland  from  Scotland.  Tlie  hilly  country 
13  called  the  Cheviot  Hills,  as  the  adjoining  fenny  grounds 
are  called  the  Cheviot  Moors.  The  cattle  and  wool  are  ex- 
cellent. 

CHEVRON,  (therrwi^)  t.  [Fr.]  in  heraldry,  one  of  the 
honorary  ordinaries,  representing  two  rafters  of  a  house 
joined  together,  so  as  to  form  an  angle,  and  is  the  symbol 
of  protection.  Per  tlicmrmi,  \i,  when  the  field  is  divided 
ohIj  by  two  single  lines,  risinr  from  the  two  base  puiut.'i. 


and  meeting  in  a  point  above,  like  the  chevron ;  this  is  term- 
ed ;'"»'<.»/  yer  chcvrmi. 

To  CHEW,  r.  a.  [ceowymt,  Sax.]  to  bite  or  grind  meat  mto 
small  pieces  between  the  li-eth,  proper  for  swallowing. 
Ncutcrly,  to  revolve  often  in  the  flioughts;  to  ruminate  or 
meditate  upon.    Used  with  «»,  or  wo». 

CHIA'MPA,  a  country  of  Asia,  oounded  on  the  W^.  by 
Cambodia,  on  theN.  by  Cochin  China,  and  on  the  E.  andS. 
by  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  the  river  Cambodia.  It  is  little 
kno^^n. 

CHIAN  EARTH,  {Man  ertli)  s.  in  pharmacy,  is  a  dense 
and  compact  earth,  sent  hither  in  small  flat  pieces  from  lija 
island  whose  name  it  bears ;  it  is  recommended  as  an  astrin- 
gent;  and.  we  are  told,  it  is  the  greatest  of  all  cosmetics, 
that  it  gives  a  whiteness  and  smoothness  to  the  skin,  and 
prevents  wrinkles,  beyond  any  of  the  other  substances  that 
have  be'en  celebrated  for  the  same  purposes. 

CniCA'NE,  (ckeehdne)  by  some  tht  eli  in  this  word  and  if« 
derivatives  is  pronounced  like  sh,  as  in  the  French.)  j.  [r/ii- 
cmie,  Fr.]  in  law,  an  abuse  of  judiciary  proceeding  tending 
to  delay  the  cause,  arul  deceive  or  impose  on  the  .judge  or 
the  partii-'s.  In  the  schools,  vain  sophistry,  tending  to  per- 
petuate disputes,  and  obscure  the  truth. 

To  CI  IKjA'NE,  v.  n.  [chicaner,  Fr.]  to  prolong  a  contest  by 
artifice  and  subtleties. 

CHiC.VNER,  .s.  [chicaneiir,  Fr.]  one  who  makes  use  of 
quirks,  subtleties,  or  other  artifice,  to  obscure  the  trutli. 

CHICA'NF.RY,  s.  Jchieanerie,  Fr.]  a;i  artful  prolonging 
any  dispute  by  frivolous  ob.iections  or  siibtleties. 

CurCHESTER,  the  capital  of  Sussex,  is  a  neat  ^nd  hand- 
some city,  seated  in  a  plain,  by  the  river  Lavant,  by  which 
it  is  encompassed  on  evei-y  side,  except  the  N.  The  inar- 
ket-place  is  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  from  which  the  four 
principal  streets  are  directed  to  the  cardinal  points  of  the 
compass,  and  bear  the  names  of  E.  W.  N.  and  S.  street. 
Its  market  is  well  supplied  with  provisions,  it  exports  corn, 
malt,  <*v'c.  has  some  foreign  coramcrce,  a  declining  manufac- 
tory of  needles,  and  a  manufactory  of  baize,  blankets,  and 
coarse  cloths,  lately  established.  The  haven,  formed  by  ar 
canal,  cut  from  the  city  down  into  the  bay,  affords  excellent 
lobsters.  It  is  61  miles  S.  W.  of  London.  Markets  on  Wed- 
nesflav,  Friday,  and  Saturday. 

CHICK,  or  CHICKEN,:*.  [<dcen,  Sax.]  the  yoiin*  of  a 
fowl,  or  hen.  Chick  is  used  fi''uratively  for  a  word  of  ten- 
derness. Sometimes  it  is  used  for  a  person  not  arrived  to 
the  vearsof  maturitv,  and  void  of  experience. 

CHICKEN  HEARTED,  «.  timorous  ;  cowardly. 

CHI'CKENPOX,  $.  in  medicine,  a  species  of  the  small 
pox,  liut  the  pustules-are  not  so  large. 

CHI'CKLING,  s.  a  small  of  young  chicken.- 

CHI'CKPEA,  s.  a  kind  of  degenerate  pea. 

CHl'CKWEED,  s.  in  botany,  a  species  of  alsine,  with 
divided  petals,  leaves  between  egg  and  heart-shaped,  and 
upright  white  blossoms,  which  open  from  nine  in  the  nioni- 
hig  till  noon,  except  in  rainy  weather,  when  they  do  not 
open  at  all.  It  is  very  common  in  rich  cultivated  ground, 
and  flowers  from  A  pril  to  October. 

To  CHIDE,  V.  n.  [prefer,  chide,  particip.  pass.  eUd,  or 
chidden ;  chidan,  Sax.]  to  reprov.e  with  some  degree  fif 
warmth  and  anger  for  faults.  To  blain,-!  or  find  fault  with, 
beautifrtlly  applied  to  inanimate  things.  "  Fountains,  o'er 
the  pebbles,  c/ii'rf  your  stay."  Drijd.  Neuterly,  to  scold  or 
reprove  severely.  To  mate  a  noise  as  in  a  passion,  elegantly 
applied  to  inanimate  things.  "  As  doth  a  rock  against  the 
chidine:  flood."     Shah.^ 

CHI'DER,  s.  one  that  is  addicted  to  reproof,  or  f(jnd  of* 
blaming. 

CIII'DLEIGH,  or  Chubleigh,  a  town  of  Devonshire, 
With  a  market  on  Siiturday.  It  is  seated  n^ar  the  river 
Thames,  and  the  market  is  good  for  corn  and  luovisio'is. 
It  is  183  miles  W.  by  S.  of  London.  On  the  22a  *>f  Aj>ril, 
1807,  this  town,  consisting  of  about  2*0  houses,  was  burnt 
to  the  ground,  with  the  exception  of  the  church  and  seveu 
houses  <)ulv,  but  happily  without  the  loss  nf  one  huiiraii  lift; 
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Chtdleigh  Rocli,  ia  the  neighbourhood  of  Chudleigli ;  viewed 
from  the  W.  it  is  a  bold  and  perpendicular  rock,  apparently 
one  solid  mass  of  marble.  From  the  S.  E.  a  hollow  opens 
to  the  view,  with  a  stream  rushing  impetuously  at  the  bot- 
tom, here  and  there  checked  in  its  progress  by  a  great  quan- 
tity of  rude  stones  scattered  around.  Altogether,  it  is  one 
of  the  most  striking  inland  rocks  in  the  island. 

CHIEF,  {cheef)  a.  [c/ief,  Fr.]  the  major  part,  or  greatest 
number;  principal,  including  the  idea  of  superior  rank  and 
activity. 

CHIEF,  s.  a  commander,  applied  to  one  who  commands 
an  array.  In  heraldr>-,  the  upper  part  of  an  escutcheon, 
running  across  from  side  to  side. 

CHIEFLESS,  a.  without  chief  or  commander. 

CHI'EFLY,  ad.  generally;  fol:  the  most  or  greatest  part; 
principally. 

CHI'EFRIE,  {che'cfry)  s.  an  acknowledgment  paid  to 
the  lord  ^-amount. 

CHrEFTAIN,  s.  (cheiftain)  one  who  commands  an  army ; 
the  head  of  a  clan. 

CHI'ETI,  a  city  of  Naples,  capital  of  Abruzzo  Citra. 

CHI'LBLAIN,  *.  small  red  shining  tumors,  appearing  on 
the  fingers,  toes,  and  heels,  and  when  breaking  out  on  the 
heels  called  kibes. 

CHILD,  s.  plural  children ;  \ctld,  Sax.j  an  infant  or  per 
K)n  in  its  tenderest  years  ;  the  offspnng  of  a  person  • 

To  CHILD,  11.  n.  to  brins  forth  or  bear  children.  Figiir 
rativelv,  to  be  pwlific  or  fruitful,  opposed  to  barren. 

CHi'LDBEARING,  s.  the  act  of  bearing  children ;  preg- 
nancv. 

Cfll'LDBED,  s.  a  lying-m;  or  the  state  of  a  woman  just 
after  her  deliverv. 

CHILDRIRTII,  s.  labour  ;  travail ;  deliverv. 

CHI'LDERMAS-DAY,  J.  thedayonwhich  Herod's  mas- 
sacre of  the  children  at  Jferusalem,  on  account  of  Christ's 
birth,  is  commemorated,  which  weak  and  superstitious  per- 
sons think  an  unlucky  day. 

CHILDHOOD,  s.  the  state  of  a  child  ;  the  interval  be- 
tween infancy  and  youth. 

CHI'LDISH,  a.  resembling  a  child  in  ignorance,  simpli 
city,  and  trifling. 

CHl'LDISHLY,  ad.  in  such  a  manner  as  only  becomes  a 
child  ;  in  a  trifling  manner. 

CHI'LDISHNESS,  s.  want  of  discretion,  knowleage,  ex 
perience,  and  gravitv. 

CHILDLESS,  a.  without  children. 

CHl'LDLIKE,  a.  that  resembles  the  actions  and  senti 
loeats  of  aphild. 

CHI'LI,  a  large  country  of  S.  America,  bounded  on  the 
W.  by  the  S.  Pacific  Ocean;  on  the  N.  by  Peru;  on  the 
E.  by  immense  deserts,  v.'liicli  divide  it  from  Paraguay  and 
other  paitsofS.  America;  and  on  the  S.  by  Pahsgonia.  It 
is  upwards  of  SOO  miles  in  length,  but  its  breadth  is  uncer- 
tain. The  Spanish  colonies  are  thinly  dispersed  along  the 
borders  of  tiie  S.  Sea,  on  a  narrow  tract  extending  from  30 
to  60  miles  in  length.  A  profusion  of  natural  productions 
IS  seen  throughout  this  country,  wherever  attempts  have 
been  made  to  cultivate  it.  The  wine  made  here  is  palata- 
ble, and  of  a  good  body  ;  and  brandy  is  distilled  from  it. 
'Fhe  northern  parts  produce  olives.  The  useful  animals 
introduced  here  from  Europe  have  multiplied  surprisingly. 
Minesof  gold  and  cop  per  are  numerous.  It  is  ckimed  by 
the  Spaniards,  but  the  greater  part  of  it  is  possessed  by  the 
still  unconquered  and  independeat  natives. 

CHI'LIAD,  (kUiad)  s.  [chilias,  Gr  ]  a  thousand,  or  a  collec- 
tion of  things  or  years  amounting  to  a  thousand. 

CHILIAE'DRON,  s.  [from  chilias,  a  thousand.  Or.]  la  fi 
«ireof  a  thousand  sides. 

CHILIFACTIVE,  or  CHILIFxVCTORY,  s.    See  Chy 

UFACnVE. 

CHILIHU'QUE,  s.  a  kind  of  American  came.-sneep, 
serving  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Chili  as  a  beast  of  burden 
»nd  of  draught,  and  producing  them  a  kind  of  woo  . 

CI1IIX,«.  [c»le.  Sax.]  cold,  or  that  which,  stops  tue  circu- 
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lation  of  any  fluid  by  its  coldness.  Fijjuratively,  shivering 
with,  or  having  the  sensation  of  cold  ;  tkpressed,  dejectci  ; 
discouraged,  or  rendered  inactive  by  some  disappoiutm(!Bt 
or  terrible  object. 

To  CHILL,  V.  a.  to  reduce  from  a  state  of  warm.th  to  that 
of  coldness.  Figuratively,  to  stop  or  repress  any  motion  ; 
to  discourage  and  detect ;  to  blast  or  destroy  by  cold. 

CHI'LLINESS,  s.  cold ;  a  sensation  which  produces  shi- 
vering. 

CHI'LLY,  a.  that  proceed  irom  chilliness  or  cold. 

CHl'LMINAR,  s.  the  noblest  and  most  beautiful  piece 
of  architecture  amongst  all  the  ruins  of  antiquity,  being 
the  ruins  of  the  famous  palace  of  Persepolis,  fired  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  when  intoxicated,  at  the  persuasion  of 
Thais  his  courtezan. 

CHI'LNESS,  s.  the  sensation  of  cold  productive  of  shi- 
vering ;  the  quality  of  producing  the  sensation  of  cold. 

CHI'LTERN,  a  chain  of  chalky  hills,  separating  the  coun- 
ties of  Bedford  and  Herts,  and  running  through  the  middle 
of  Bucks,  from  Tring,  Herts,  to  Henley  upon  Thames,  Ox- 
fordshire. They  are  covered,  in  various  parts,  with  woods, 
and  some  of  theemineiitos  are  of  considerable  height,  and 
afford  rich  prospects.  To  these  Jiills  is  annexed  tbe  nomi- 
nal oftice  of  steward  under  the  crown,  the  acceptance  of 
which,  of  consequence,  enables  amember  of  the  British  par- 
liament to  vacate  his  seat 

CHIMB,  s.  [kime,  Belg.J  the  end  of  a  barrel  or  tub, 

CHIME,  s.  in  music,  formerly  used  for  a  concord,  or  the 
soundingof  the  same  note  on  several  instiuments  at  once. 
In  ringing,  the  sounding  all  the  bells  of  a  steeple  after  one 
another,  with  ail  the  variations  in  their  order  that  can  pro- 
duce niusic,or  an  agreeable  harraoBv.  Applied  to  clocks, 
a  kind  of  periodical  music,  produced  by  a  particular  appa- 
ratus, wherein  hammers  of  differept  sizes  are  put  in  motion, 
and  play  some  tune  on  bells,  r  igurativciy,  karKony  of 
tempers,  proportion,  or  other  relations.  In  poetry,  the 
syllable  at  the  end  of  a  verse,  which  has  the  same  sound  ha 
tbat  of  the  preceding  one. 

To  CHIME,  V.  n.  to  sound  a  concord,  to  agree  in  sound. 
Figuratively,  to  be  musical.  To  answer  each  other,  applied 
to  relative  terms ;  to  acquiesce  in;  to  agree  witli.  Applied 
to  poetry,  to  make  tlie  concluding  sjilaLlos  of  two  verses 
end  with  the  same  letters  or  sound.  Actively,  to  cauae  to 
sound  harmonically  ;  to  strike  a  bell  with  a  hammer. 

CHIMPj'RA,  {hinmra)  s.  [Gr.l  a  poetical  fiction  of  a  mon- 
ster, composed  of  an  union  of  the  jiartsof  difi'eicnt  animals. 
Figuratively,  a  groundless  or  vain  imagination,  which  has  no 
foundatio«in  reason  or  nature. 

CHIME'RICAL,  {himirical)a.  that  is  {nemere  proauct  of 
fancy  or  imagination ;  imaginarv ;  fantastic. 

CHIME'RICALLY,  {kimerically)  ad.  in  a  wild,  fantastic, 
vain  manner;  without  any  reality. 

CHI'MNIAGE,  i.  \itom  chimin,  an  old  law  word  for  a 
road!  a  toll  for  passage  through  a  forest. 

CHI'MLEIGH,  a  town  in  Devonshire  v.ith  a  market  fu 
Wednesday.  It  is  seated  on  the  river  Dart,  which  fetching 
a  compass  like  a  bow,  surrounds  three  parts  ef  it.  It  is  iuit 
a  small  place,  and  the  market  is  inconsiderable.  It  is  22 
miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Exeter,  and  193  W.  by  S.  of  London. 

CHI'MNEY,  s.  [chemiiiee,  Fr.]  in  architecture,  the  passage 
or  funnel  through  which  the  smoke  ascends  in  a  building. 
Chimney-piece  \%  a  composition  of  certain  mouldings  s.tanding 
an  the  fbreside  of  the  jauinbs,  and  coming  ever  the  mantle- 
tree  ;  the  ornamental  piece  of  wood  or  stone,  tiiat  is  set 
round  the  fire-place. 

CHIMNEY-SWEEPER,  one  whose  trade  it  is  to  clean 
foul  chimnies  of  soot. 

CHIMPA'NZEE,  s.  an  African  animal  nf  the  lueakcy 
tribe,  which  very  nearly  resembles  the  human  species. 

CHIN,  s.  [dime.  Sax.]  the  lower  part  of  the  face  fiom  the 
unoer  lip. 

CHI'NA,  an  extensive  empire  of  Asia,  bounded  on  the  W. 
by  mountains  and  deserts,  which  divide  it  from  part  fist 
Tartary>  Thibet,  and  the  kingdom  of  Ava ;  on  the  N.  b^  E. 
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Tartary,  'from  wliieh  it  is  separated  by  a  wall  above  200 
miles  in  length,  on  which  there  are  about  45,000  towers :  on 
the  1''.  by  the  Yellow  Sea,  and  the  Chinese  Ocean  ;  and  on 
the  S.  by  the  same  ocean,  Tonquin,  Laos,  Pegu,  and  Ava. 
It  lies  between  20.  and  41.  deg.  N.  lat.  and  between  96.  and 
126.  deg.  E.  Ion.  It  is  divided  into  16  provinces,  which  con 
lain  155  towns  of  the  first  rank,  1312  of  the  second,  besides 
2367  fortified  towns.  Its  population  is  said  to  amount  to 
333,000,000  a  full  third  part  of  the  whole  human  species.  As 
this  extensive  country  lies  under  a  variety  of  cliiiiates,  its 
air  is  very  different.  In  the  S.  they  are  cxpi>sed  to  the  tro 
pical  heats,  and  periodical  rains,  while  the  rirers  in  the  N. 
are  general  frozen  u!>  for  some  months  during  the  winter. 
It  is  chiefly  a  flat,  open  country,  but  there  are  some  moun- 
tains, which  are  generally  well  cultivated  and  covered  witli 
trees,  and  there  are  mines  of  iron,  tin,  copper,  quicksilver, 
gold  and  silver.  There  is  abundance  of  corn,  and  pulse  ot 
all  sorts, especially  rice;  and  here  are  several  trees,  fiuits, 
and  animals,  and  a  great  number  of  simples,  peculiar  to  the 
country,  particularly  a  plant  called  ginseng,  a  tree  that  pro- 
duces peas,  differing  little  from  those  of  Kurope  ;  another 
bearing  a  kind  of  gum,  which  makes  excellent  varnish  ;  a 
third  bearing  white  berries,  of  the  size  of  a  hazel  nut,  whose 
pulp  is  tallow,  of  which  candles  are  made ;  and  a  fourth 
called  the  white  wax  tree,  producing  that  article  superior  to 
the  coumion  bee's  wax.  The  bauihon-cane  grows  to  the 
height  of  an  ordinary  tree;  and  though  it  is  hollow  within, 
the  wood  is  hard,  and  proper  for  many  uses,  such  as  pipes 
to  convey  water,  boxes,  baskets,  and  the  making  of  paper, 
after  it  is  reduced  into  a  sort  of  paste.  China  is  the  only 
country  which  produces  the  tea  plant,  and  supplies  other 
nations  with  that  article  when  prepared.  There  is  scarcely 
a  village  of  China,  especially  in  the  S.  but  what  enjoys  the 
benefit  of  some  navigable  river,  lake,  canal,  or  arm  of  the 
sea  ;  and  wlierever  there  is  a  town  on  shore,  there  is  another 
of  boats  upon  the  water,  and  many  families  are  born,  lire, 
and  die  there ;  hogs,  poultry,  do^rs,  and  other  domestic 
animals  being  kept  on  board  the  same  as  on  shore.  Besides 
these  vessels,  there  is  a  prodigious  number  of  floats  of  tim- 
ber perpetually  passing  up  and  down  the  rivers  and  canals, 
which  carry  vast  numbers  of  people  on  them.  Some  of  these 
floats  are  a  mile  in  length,  and  the  proprietors  build  little 
huts  upon  them,  where  they  live  till  they  have  disposed  ot 
their  Umber,  which  they  sometimes  carry  1000  miles.  The 
inhabitants  are  of  a  tawny  complexion,  an«i  those  are  es- 
teemed the  most  handsome  who  are  the  most  corpulent. 
The  men  are  much  addicted  to  literature,  and  very  ingeni- 
ous in  the  practice  of  mechanical  aits.  Tlie  women  aft'ect 
much  modesty,  and  lead  a  very  retired  life,  to  which  they 
are  partly  induced  bv  the  drsproportionate  smalliiess  of 
their  feet,  which  renders  walking  painful  and  laborious. 
This  smallness  ot  their  feet  is  not  natural,  but  is  the  result 
of  tdc  vjoknt  compression  which  they  endure  from  infancy. 
The  Chinese  are  extremely  ceremonious,  but  generally  re 
garded  as  deceitful  and  knavish.  Their  language  has  no 
alphabet,  but  they  write  in  characters  which  stand  for 
words,  or  rather  for  ideas.  The  religion  of  the  learned  is 
a  kind  of  deism,  but  that  of  the  vulgar  is  gross  idolatry. 
The  revenues  of  the  crown  are  computed  at  21,000,000 
sterling  T  early,  and  the  forces  are  faid  to  consist  of  5,000,000 
of  men  in  time  of  peace.    They  have  generally  maintained 

Iieace  with  their  neighbours ;  but  the  late  emperor  extended 
lis  dominions  over  a  great  part  of  what  used  to  be  called 
Independent  Tartary.  Pekiu  is  the  capital  of  the  whole 
empire. 

CtirNA-ORANGE,  s.  the  sweet  orange  brought  origi- 
nallv  from  Chica. 

CHITMA  ROOT,  s.  a  medicinal  root  brought  originally 
ftoia  China. 

CHINCHIMEN,  t.  in  natural  history,  a  kind  of  otter, 
whichinbabits  Chili,  and  bears  a  considerabk  resemblance 
to  a  car, 

CIU'N  COUGH,  {dtm^off")  s.  m  medicme,  a  violent,  dry 
cough,  affecting  cUildren,  even  to  a  danger  of  buffocation, 
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CHINE,  s.  \es(hi>ie,  Tr.\  the  part  of  the  back  containing 
the  spine  or  back-bone. 

To  CHINE,  I'.  «.  to  cut  into  chines;  to  split  along  the 
back-bone. 

CHINK,  s.  [cinan,  Sax.]  a  narrow  gap,  or  opening,  where- 
by the  contact  of  the  parts  of  a  body  is  dissolved ;  a  small  or 
narrow  opening  iengthwise. 

To  CHINK,  V.  a.  to  make  money  or  pieces  of  any  metal 
sound  by  shaking  them  together.  Neuterly,  to  sound  by 
striking  each  other ;  to  break  in  clefts  or  gaps,  applied  to 
ground. 

CIU'NKY,  a.  full  of  narrow  holes,  gaps,  or  clefts. 

CHINTS,  s.  a  fine  cloth  manufactured  of  cotton  in  the 
East  Indies,  and  generally  printed  with  lively  and  durable 
coK)urs. 

CHI'OPPINE,  s.  [from  chapin.  Span.]  a  high  shoe  fjor- 
merly  worn  by  ladies. 

To  CHIP,  f.  n.  to  cut  wood  into  small  pieces.  To  cut  oflf 
the  CTust  of  a  loaf,  applied  to  bread. 

CHIP,  «.  [ovp.  Sax.]  a  small  piece  of  wood  separated 
from  a  larger  by  a  bill  or  cutting  tool ;  any  small  piece  cut 
oiT  from  a  larger. 

CHI'PPENHaM,  a  large,  populous,  well-built  town  of 
Wilts,  with  a  considerable  manufacture  of  superfine  wool- 
len cloth.  It  was  the  seat  of  Alfred,  and  other  West-Saxon 
kings,  aud  is  seated  on  the  Avon,  over  which  is  a  stone 
bridMof  16  arches,  21  miles  E.  of  Bristol,  and  94  W.  of 
London.    Market  on  Thursday. 

CHITPING,  s.  the  action  of  cutting  off  small  pieces 
from  timber  or  other  matters. 

CHIPPING-NO'RTON,  a  tow.n  of  Oxfordshire,  with  a 
market  on  Wednesday.  It  has  a  dry  situation  on  the  side 
of  a  hill,  and  near  a  small  rivulet,  and  is  a  straggling  town, 
except  about  the  market-place.  It  is  a  corporation  ;  aijrt 
the  market  is  good  for  corn,  cattle,  and  provisions.  It 
stands  on  the  great  post  road  between  Worcester  and  Ox- 
ford, 12  miles  S.  W.of  BanUurv,  and  74  N.  W.  of  Londoa. 

CHIPPING  WY'COMB.of  High  Wycomb,  a  town  of 
Buckinghamshire,  seated  on  the  river  Wyck,  on  which,  as 
well  as  on  the  Loddon,  are  many  corn  and  paper-mills,  12 
miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Aylesbury,  and  31  N.  N.  W.  of  Loudon. 
A  large  corn-market  on  Fridav. 

CHIPPING-O'NGAR,  a  town  in  Essex,  20  miles  from 
London.    Market  on  Saturday. 

CHIPPING-SO'DBCRY,  a  town  of  Gloucestershire,  with 
a  market  on  Thursday.  It  is  seated  in  a  bottom,  near  the 
Downs,  on  the  road  from  Bristol  to  Cirencester,  and  has  a 
great  market  for  corn  and  cheese.  It  is  situated  12  milts 
from  Bristol,  23  from  Cirencester,  and  lU  miles  W.  of  Lou- 
do:i. 

CHI'RAGRA,  {kiragra)s.  [Lat.]  in  medicine,  the  gout  in 
the  hand. 

CHIRA'GRICAL,  {kWagrical)  a.  being  subject  to  the 
gout  in  the  hands. 

CHIRO'GRAPHY,(*iVoff7ap%)*.  [from  cheir,  hand,  and 
graphe,  to  write,  Gr.l^a  person's  own  hand-writinj'. 

CHl'ROMANCEll,  [kiromanser)  s.  one  who  pretends  to 
foretell  future  events  by  inspecting  the  hand. 

CHITIOMANCY,  {lironmnsy)  s.  [from  ehcir,  band,  m]<l 
ni/Mjtoa,  divination,  Gr.J  the  pretended  art  of  foreUUing: 
what  shall  happen  to  a  person,  by  inspecting  the  liues  ef 
his  hand. 

To  CHIRP,  V.  n.  [formed  from  the  sound]  to  make  a  noise 
like  a  sparrow,  or  birds  which  call  to  one  another. 

CHI'RPER,  s.  a  bird  tliat  makes  a  noise  like  a  spnrrow, 
or  calls  to  another;  a  person  that  is  gay,  cheerful,  or 
inerrv. 

CHIRURGEON,  {JMrjun  -.  commonly, thou.'^h  corruptlv, 
pronoifticed  surgeoii]  s.  [troni  cheir,  baud,  and  ers;on,  woili, 
Gr.]  one  who  cures  such  disorders,  hnrts,  or  ailments,  us 
require  external  applications,  or  the  operations  of  the.hand. 

CHIRU'R(iERY,  i.  [See  CUurgeon]   the  art  of  curing 
wounds  and  diseases,  by  external  applications,  or  operations* 
of  the  hand.. 
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CIHRU'RGIC,  orCHlRURGICAL,  (.hirurjik,  or  huw. 
filial)  a  haviiip;  qiialitifs  fit  for  external  or  outward  applira- 
tion.    Belou;ihi^  to  external  or  niaiiiial  operation. 

GUI'SEL,  {c/iizei)  s.  [ciseaii,  Fr.]  a  tool  made  of  iron, 
pretty  Ittng,  thin,  and  sometimes  ground  to  an  edge,  used  in 
carpentry,  joining,  masonry,  sculpture,  <Src. 

To  CHI'SKL,  V.  a.  to  cut  -with  a  chisel. 

CHIT, .«.  [cito,  Ital.]  a  young  little  child ;  a  mere  baby  ;  a 
word  used  in  anger,  and  expressive  of  contempt. 

CHIT-CHAT,  s.  [a  cant  word  formed  from  the  redupli- 
cation or  repetition  and  corruption  of  the  v/ovdxhaO  idle 
and  unini  proving  discourse. 

CHITTERLINGS,  s.  [not  used  in  the  singular ;  from 
sr/ii/tcrliwh,  Belg.]  the  guts  or  bowels,  generally  applied  to 
those  of  beasls  fit  for  food.  Likewise  the  frill  or  border 
sewed  on  tiie  bosom  of  a  man's  shirt. 

CHI'VALROUS,  a.  of  or  belon'^ng  to  chivalry. 

dll'V ALRY,  s.[clievnlerie,  Fr.J  knighthood,  or  nnlitary 
«lignity.  The  objects  of  this  institution  were,  to  check  the 
insolence  of  overgrown  oppressors,  to  vindicate  the  help- 
less, especially  females,  and  to  redress  grievances.  Knight- 
hood was  esteemed  more  honourable  than  royalty  itself,  and 
iiionarclis  were  found  to  receive  it  from  the  hands  of  private 
f;cMtlemen.  As  valour,  galantrj',  and  religion  e(]ir<)llv  en- 
tered into  tlie  character  of  a  true  knight,  it  is  believed  that 
the  spirit  of  chivalry  had  a  great  share  in  refining  the  man- 
ners of  the  European  nations,  during  the  twelfth  and  three 
following  centuries. 

CHIVES,  s.  [cive,  Fr.]  in  botany,  those  threads  or  fila- 
ments in  flowers,  bearing  the  antliera;  or  tips  on  their  ex- 
tremities. They  are  the  male  organization  of  plants ;  and 
called  by  Linnieus  stamina.  i 

CHLORO'SIS,  (kliiresis)  s.  [from  chhros,  green,  Gr.]  in 
medicine,  the  green  sickness. 

CHO'COLATE,  s.  \chocelaU,  Span.]  when  applied  to  sig- 
nify the  cake  from  whence  the  linuor  is  made,  is  a  compo- 
sition of  the  cacao  nut,  sugar,  and  vanilla.  Chocolaie-home, 
IS,  a  place  where  only  chocolate  is  sold  ready  made,  and  re- 
sembling a  coffee-house. 

CHOICE, *.[rAoja-,  Fr.]  a  ftcnlty  or  act  of  the  will,  by 
which  it  prefers  one  thing  to  another,  including  that  it  is  in 
our  power  to  have  determined  otherwise.  Figuratively,  the 
deferring  or  determining  in  behalf  of  a  thing  on  reasonable 
motives;  the  thing  chosen  ;  that  which  merits  a  preference, 
or  ought  to  be  preferred  ;  a  variety  of  things  offered  to  the 
mind  or  judgment,  that  it  may  select  from  thence  those 
which  are  best.  T»  nuilte  choice  of,  is  to  prefer  or  select  one 
or  more  things  from  several  which  are  proposed  to  the 
judgment  or  will. 

CHOICE,  a.  [comparative  choicer,  superlative  choisest, 
c/j«iVi,  Fr.]  of  superior  excellence.  Most  valuable,  or  best. 
Careful,  frugal,  opposed  to  prodigal  or  profilst. 

CHO'ICELESS,  a.  without  the  power  of  choosing. 

CHO'ICELY,  ad.  with  all  the  (qualifications  which  should 
determine  the  will  to  give  a  preference. 

CHOI'CKNESS,  t.  tliat  (luality  which  determines  the  will 
to  give  it  a  preference;  value,  or  superior  excellence  which 
claims  a  preference. 

CHOIR,  (koir)  s.  {chorus,  Lat.]  a  band  or  company  of 
singers.  That  part  of  a  church  where  the  choristers  and 
clergy  are  placed. 

To  CHOKE,  i;.  ff.  ("owffl",  Sax.  or  according  to -Minshew 
from  hoch,  strength,  Heb.]  to  stop  up  the  passage  of  the  throat 
so  that  a  person  cannot  breathe ;  to  kill  by  stopping  a  per- 
son's breath.  To  sto,p  up  any  passage  ;  to  intercept  or  ob- 
struct the  motioir  of  any  thing.  Synon.  Death  brought 
on  by  a  9toi)piug  of  breath  is  the  general  idea  of  the  words 
suffecateH,  tnwthered,  choked  ;  but  that  of  svffvcated  implies  an 
extinction  of  life,  occasioned  by  being  in  a  place  where  we 
cannot  breathe ;  that  of  smothered)  by  being  in  a  place  where 
we  are  not  suflered  to  breathe ;  that  of  choked,  by  having 
the  wind-pipe  closed. 

CHOKE,  f.  in  botany,  the  filamentous,  or  capillary  part 
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of  an  artichoke,  immediately  covering  the  fleshy  part  of  the 
bottom. 

~  CHOKE-PEAR,  *.  in  gardening,  a  rough,  harsh,  unpalat- 
able pear.    Figuratively,  any  sarcasm  that  stops  the  mouth. 

CHO'KY,  a.  that  cannot  easily  be  swallowed,  but  is  apt 
to  stick  in  the  passage,  and  stop  the  breath. 

CHO'LAGOGUES,  (liClasf^s)  ..  [from  chole,  bile,  and 
a^o,  to  lead  or  draw,  Gr.]  mcoicines  which  have  the  power 
of  purging  the  bile. 

CIIO'LER,  (kokr)  s.  [cholera,  Lat.]  in  anatomy,  the  bile  ; 
which  abounding  very  much  in  angry  persons,  is  used  figu- 
ratively for  anger. 

CHO'LERIC,  {kolerik)  a.  abounding  with  clioler.  Figura- 
tively, angrv  ;  easily  provoked ;  passioiwite. 

ToCHOOSE,  {chooze)  V.  a.  preter.  /  chose,  I  hate  chosen, 
or  chose ;  [cfosan,  Sax.]  to  prefer  or  take  from  several  things 
offered  ;  to  give  the  preference  to ;  to  will ;  to  elect ;  »r  pick 
out  of  a  number.  Synon.  When  we  would  take  a  thing,  wc 
detennine  upon  one,  because  we  cannot  have  all.  Wc 
choose  by  comparing  things,  because  we  would  have  the 
best.  Wc  do  not  always  choose  what  we  prefer ;  but  we  ever 
prefer  that  which  we  choose. 

CHOO'SER,  {chouzer)  s.  one  who  has  the  power  ef  elions- 
ing  ;  one  who  has  a  right  to  vote  for  a  person  who  is  candi- 
date for  any  post ;  an  elector. 

To  CHOP,  V.  a.  preter.  chopt,  or  /  huve  chopt ;  [happen, 
Belg.]  to  cut  with  a  cleaver,  axe,  or  chopping  knife.  By  a 
quick  or  sudden  stroke ;  to  devour  or  eat  quickly,  used 
with  up.  Neuterly,  to  change  with  a  quick  and  unexpected 
motion.  To  appear  as  if  cut,  applied  to  the  eliects  of  cold 
or  hard  weather  on  the  hands. 

To  CHOP,  V.  a.  [ccapan.  Sax.]  to  purchase  by_  exchangino' 
one  thing  for  another ;  to  take  a  thing  back  again  which  had 
been  given  in  exchange ;  to  be  fickle  in  one's  choice. 

CHOP,  s.  a  piece  cut  off  by  a  sudden  blow ;  a  piceje  of 
meat  cut  off  from  a  joint,  generally  applied  to  mutton.  A 
chink,  cleft,  hole,  or  vacuity  made  by  the  warping  of  wood. 
Chop-house,  a  kind  of  cook's  shop,  where  meat  is  ready 
dressed,  so  called  from  their  dealing  mostly  in  rauttou 
chops. 

CHO'PPING,  n.  large  or  lusty,  applied  to  infiants.  C/i»p- 
pi)ig--bloch,a  long  thick  block  of  wood,  used  by  butchers  to 
cleave  or  chop  their  meat  upon.  Clutpping-hmfc,  a  large 
sort  of  knife,  used  for  chopping  or  mincing  meat. 

CHOTPY,  a.  frill  of  holes  or  clefts;  appearing  as  if  cut 
or  chopt,  owing  to  the  effects  of  cola,  applied  to  the 
hands,  iVc. 

CHOPS,  s.  [it  has  no  singular,  and  is  supposed  by  John- 
son to  be  a  corruption  of  chans'\  the  mouth  of  a  beast. 
Figiiralively,  used  in  contempt  for  the  mouth  of  a  man. 

CHO'R.AL,  (/f«f«/)  a.  [from  chorus,  Lat.]  belonging  to,  or 
composing  a  choir  or  chorus. 

CHORD,  (pronounced  hard,  kord,  as  if  the  h  was  dropped. 
When  it  implies  a  string  made  of  hemp  or  silk,  it  is  spelt 
curd;  but  when  it  retainsitsprimitivesense,  the  Ais  retained) 
.«.  [from  chorde,-d  gut,  Gr.  because  of  such  materials  chords 
for  musical  instniments  and  other  purposes  were  made]  the 
string  of  a  musical  instrument,  bj;  the  vibration  of  which  all 
sounds  are  excited,  as  by  its  dirisions  the  several  degrees  of 
times  arc  determinetl.  In  geometry,  a  right  line,  terminat- 
ed at  each  end  of  its  extremities  in  the  circumference  of  a 
circle,  but  not  passing  through  its  centre.  Line  of  chords  is 
one  of  the  lines  of  the  sector  or  pl^  scale ;  used  in  tbe  mea- 
suring of  an  arcli  of  any  circle  of  winch  it  is  the  radius.  In 
anatomy,  a  little  nerve  extending  over  the  drum  of  the  ear, 
sup])osed  by  some  to  vary  and  modify  sounds  that  beat  on 
the  tympanum,  in  the  same  maimer  as  the  braces  or  strings 
stretched  over  the  war-drum. 

CHORDE'E,  (Jiordee)s.  is  a  violent  pain  or  contraction  ©f 
the  frenum. 

CHORION,  (hbrion)  s.  [from  choreo,  to  contain,  Gr.J  in 
anatomy,  a  thick,  strong,  whitish  membrane,  covered  with  a 
great  number  ofbranchcs  of  veins  and  arteries,  and  the  ©ut- 
ward  membrane  which  wraps  the  fdetas. 
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CHO'RISTER,  {kirisUr)  *.  one  who  sings  in  a  clioir,  gc- 
nerally  applied  to  signify  a  singing  boy.  Figuratively,  one 
viio  sings  or  makes  part  of  a  chorus.  Beaiitituliy  applied 
to  birds. 

CllOIlLEY,  a  town  of  Lancashire,  with  large  manufac- 
tures of  cottons,  fustians,  calicoes,  and  muslins.  The  en- 
virons abound  in  mines  of  coal,  lead,  and  alum,  and  with 
quarries  of  flag,  slate,  ashler,  and  millstone.  It  is  seated 
on  the  rivulet  Chor,  near  the  river  Yarrow,  9  miles  S.  E.  of 
Preston,  and  203  N.  W,  of  London.  Markets  on  Tuesday 
aiid  Saturday.   • 

CH0R06RAPHER,  (,korieri^er)  t.  [from  choros,  a  re- 
gion, and  gyapho,  to  write,  Gr.J he  tliat  describes  particular 
regions  or  countries. 

CHOROGRA'l'HICAL,  a.  descriptive  of  particular  re- 
gionsor  countries:  laying  down  the  boundaries  of  countries. 

CHOUO'GRAPHUr,  {korigrafy)  s.  the  art  of  describing 
particular  regions  and  countries,  either  in  words  or  in 
maps. 

CnO'RUS,  (A»n«)  f.  [Lat.J  a  number  of  singers  joining 
in  the  same  piece  or  tune.  Figuratively,  that  part  of  a  song 
in  which  a  whole  company  join.  In  ancient  drama,  one 
or  more  persons  present  on  the  stageduring  a  dramatic  per- 
formance, supposed  sometimes  as  by-stan(lers,  at  others 
serving  to  introduce  or  prepare  the  audience  for  the  intro- 
duction of  any  particular  incident;  and  originally  the  only 
performers  on  tlie  stage. 

CHOUGH,  (.chuff)  s.  [ceo.  Sax.  choucas,  Fr.J  in  natural 
history,  a  bird  like  a  jackdaw,  but  somewhat  bigger,  which 
frequent  rocks  by  the  sea-side. 

C;HOULE,  (commonly  pronounced  and  written  jowl)  s. 
[gnla,  Lat.]  the  crop  of  a  bird  adhering  to  the  lower  side 
of  the  bill,  and  descending  by  its  throat,  somewhat  resem- 
bling a  bag  or  satchel,  and  serving  as  a  kind  of  first  sto- 
mach, to  prepare  its  food  for  digestion. 

To  CHOUSE,  V.  a.  to  deprive  a  person  of  any  thing  by 
plausible  stories  or  false  pretences. 

CHOUSE,  /.  one  who  is  a  proper  object  for  fraud  ;  a 
bubble  or  tool ;  a  trick  or  sham. 

CHRISM,  (h-mn)'s.  [from  cfirio,  to  anoint,  Gr.]  the  act 
of  anointing;  applied  generally  to  anointing,  as  tlie  initia- 
tion into  some  ofhce,  or  rendering  a  person  qualified  for 
some  profession  in  a  scriptural  sense. 

CHRIST,  (krift)  s.  [from  cfirio,  to  anoint,  Gr.]  one  of 
the  appellations  given  to  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus,  sig- 
nifying the  same  as  Messiah,  used  bv  the  Jews,  and  both 
importing  the  validity  of  his  claim  to  the  high  character  he 
assumed,  and  the  reality  of  his  being  qualified  to  under- 
take the  great  work  of  redemption. 

.  CHRI'STCHURCH,  a  town  of  Hants,  trading  in  knit  silk 
stocking,  gloves,  and  Watch  chains.  Here  is  a  good  sal- 
mon-fishery. It  is  seated  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers 
Avon  and  Stour,  with  small,  barred,  tide  haven,  98  miles 
S.  W.  of  London.    Market  on  Monday. 

To  CHRI'STEN,  {krUten)  V.  a.  [christnian,  Sax.]  to  initi- 
^   ate  or  enter  into  the  church  of  Christ  by  the  sacrament  of 
baptism.    Figuratively,  to  give  a  thing  a  name,  alluding  to 
the  practice  of  naming  persons  at  this  ceremony. 

CHRI'STENDOM,  {KrUtendom)  s.  [christendome.  Sax.] 
tlie  collective  body  of  Christians ;  those  parts  wherein 
Christianity  is  professed. 

CIIRI'STEIsING,  (krUtening)  s.  the  ceremony  of  baptism. 

CHRISTIAN,  (kristian)  s.  [from  CX/i'^^o^, 'Christ.  Gr.] 
a  person  who  believes  in  Christ,  and  the  principles  of  his 
religion.  They  who  professed  the  religion  of  Jesus  were  at 
nrst  termed  Disciples  ;  but  the  title  of  Christians  was  first 
given  to  those  of  Antiocb,  as  appears  from  the  Acts  of  the , 
Apostles.  .  ■' 

, '-'HRI.STIAN,  (kristian)  a.  [christianus,  Lat.]  professing  • 
the  Christian  religion.  The-muat  Christian  King  was  a 
title  assumed  by  the  kings  of  France;  supposed  bv  French 
antiquaries  to  liave  been  given  originally  by  Gregory  the 
l^'^L  •*"  Cnarlfs  Martel.  Christian-name  is  that  name 
■wiuch  IS  given  a  person  at  his  baptism. 
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CHRISTIANIA,  Anslo,  or  Obsla,  a  city  of  Southern 
Norway,  in  the  government  of  Aggerhuys,  containing 
about  9000  inhabitants.  The  streets  are"  projected  in 
straight  linos,  and  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and  are  uni- 
formly 40  feet  broad.  It  has  an  excellent  harbour,  and 
carries  on  a  considerable  trade.  Its  principal  exj)orts  are 
tar,  iron,  copper,  planks,  deals,  and  alum.  The  saw  mills 
here  are  numerous.  It  is  pleasantly  seated  along  the  shore 
of  the  Bay  of  Biorning  which  forms  the  N.  extremity  of 
the  Gulf  of  Christiania,  25  miles  from  the  open  sea,  and 
200  N.  by  W.  of  Copenhagen.  Lat.  69.  55.  N.  Ion.  10. 
50.  E. 

CHRISTIA'NIT^',  {kristtamty)  s.  [chritientf,  Fr.]  the 
doctrines  delivered  by  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  and  pro- 
fessed bv  Christians. 

To  CHRISTIANIZE,  {krUtianize)  v.  a.  to  convert  a 
person,  to  convince  him  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity.    To  make  christian. 

CHRI'STIANLY,  ad.  like  a  Christian. 
CHRI'STMAS,  (Kristrnas)  s.  the  day  on  which  the  nativity 
of  our  blessed  Saviour  is  celebrated.    Christmas-box,  a  bok 
jn  which  money  collected  as  gifts  by  servants  at  Christmas 
is  kept.  Figuratively,  the  collections  made  at  Christmas. 

CHRISTMAS-FLOWER,  s.  the  same  with  hellebore. 

CHRISTMAS-ISLAND,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean,  is  45  miles  in  circumference,  hounded  by  a 
reef  of  coral  rocks,  on  the  W.  side  of  which  is  a  bank  of 
fine  sand,  extending  a  mile  into  the  sea,  and  affording  good 
anchorage.  The  soil  is  light  and  black,  composed  of  de- 
cayed vegetables,  the  dung  of  birds,  and  sand.  Here  are 
a  few  cocoa-nut  and  other  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants,  some 
birds,  and  plenty  of  fish  and  turtles.  Lat.  1.  59.  N.  Ion. 
157.  32.  W 

CHRI'stoPHER,  t.  an  herb  with  flowers  in  egg-shaped 
bunches,  a  slender,  jointed,  scored  stem,  white  blossoms, 
and  black  berries,  called  also  baneberries.  It  is  found  in 
woods  and  hedges  in  Yorkshire,  and  flowers  in  May  and 
June. 

CHRISTOPHER'S,  St.  orSx.  Kits,  one  of  the  Caribbee 
and  Leeward  Islands  in  the  West  Indies,  about  18  leagues 
N.  W.  of  Antigua.  It  is  20  miles  in  length,  and  seven  iu 
breadth,  and  has  high  mountains  in  the  middle,  whence 
rivulets  tlow,  which  are  of  great  use  to  the  inhabitants. 
Between  the  mountains  are  rocks,  precipices,  and  thick 
woods;  and  in  the  S.  W.  parts, -hot,  sulphureous,  springs  at 
the  bottom  of  them.  The  air  is  good,  and  the  soil  is  light, 
sandy,  and  fruitful :  they  are,  however,  subject  to  hurricanes. 
It  is  divided  into  9  parishes,  and  contains  4  towns  or  ham- 
lets ;  Basseteree  the  capital,  Sandy  Point,  Old  Road,  and 
Deep  Bay.  The  white  inhabitants  are  computed  at  4000, 
and  the  negroes  at  26,00().  The  produce  is  chiefly  sugar, 
(the  general  average  of  this  article,  for  a  series  of  years,  is 
10,000  hogsheads  of  16  cwt.)  cotton,  ginger,  indigo,  and- 
the  tropical  fruits.  It  is  possessed  by  the  English.  Lat. 
17.  15.  N.  lor,.  63.  14.  W. 

CHROMATES,  s.  in  chemistry,  salts  formed  by  the 
combination  of  any  base,  with  the  chromic,  acid. 

CHROMA'TIC,,('"'<"«<J''>)  n.  [from  chroma,  colour,  Gr.] 
in  painting  relating  to  colour.    Relating  to  a  certain  kind  of^ 
ancient  niusic,  which  proceeded  by  several  semitones  in 
succession. 

CHROMATICS,  j;.  [hom  chroma,  colour,  Gr.]  that  part 
of  the  science  of  optics  by  which  the  several  properties  of 
the  colours  of  light  and  of  natural  bodies  are  illustrated  aiul 
explained. 

CHROME,  s.  anewly-discovered  metal,  which  commu- 
nicates a  variety  of  colours  to  other  metals. 

CHROMIC,  a.  in  chemistry,  belonging  to  chromium. 

CHROMI UM,  *.  a  newly-tliscovered  metal,  whence  a  • 
beautiful  green  colour  may  be  obtained,  useful  in  painting,  ^ 
and  in  the  colouring  of  porcelain. 

CHROTnIIC,   or  CHRONICAL,  {hrbnick  or  honikal,  a.): 
[from  chronos,  time,  Gr.]  ihat  endures  or  lasts  a  long  time,  , 
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in  riK'ilieine,  applied  (o  those  iiises9«s  wliieli  arc  opposed 
to  (he  acute,  or  such  aa  soon  come  to  a  crisis. 

CIlHONICLIi!,,  {hrbuiUe)  s.  [croiiique,  Fr.]  a  regular  ac- 
count of  tranjaction«  in  the  order  they  iiappen ;  a  liis- 
l  ory. 

'Fo  CHRO'NICLE,  (Jironikle)  v.  a.  to  insert  in  a  history  ; 
to  he  recorded ;  to  be  made  famous,  or  handed  down  to 
tlie  memory  of  posterity. 

CIIRO'NICLER,  (kronikler)  i.  one  who  writes  a  regnlar 
account  of  transactions,  according  to  the  order  in  which 
they  were  performed  ;  an  historian. 

CHRONICLES,  s.  two  books  of  holy  scripture,  which 
contain  an  abridgment  of  sacred  history,  to  tlie  return  oi 
the  Jews  from  tlie  Babvlonish  captivity.  The  tirst  book 
tmces  the  genealogies  of  the  Israelites  from  Adam,  relates 
the  death  of  Saul,  and  gives  a  brief  account  of  the  reign  of 
David.  Tiie  second  traces  the  prt>grcss  of  the  kingdom  of 
Judali,  its  various  revolutions,  its  period  under  Zedekiah, 
and  the  restoration  of  the  Jews  by  Cvrus. 

CHRONOGRAM,  (hrono^rnm)  s.  [from  cAroriM*,  time  and 
grapho,  to  write,  Gr.]  an  inscription,  whose  numeral  letters 
compose  some  particular  date. 

CHRONOGRA'MMATIST,  s.  a  wTiter  of  chronograms. 

CHRONOLOGER,  (kronolojer)  s.  [from  chronos,  time 
and  logos,  a  discourse,  Gr.Jone  who  makes  the  settling  the 
dates  of  former  transactions  his  yjarticular  study. 

CHRONOLOGICAL,  (kronoldjical)  a.  relating  to  chro- 
noloRV,  or  the  pcrio<l  in  which  anv  transactions  happened. 

CHRONOLO'GICALLY,  (krmwlopcally)  ad.  in  such  a 
manner  as  is  consistent  with  the  rules  of  chronology. 

CHRONOLOCilST,  {hcvohjist)  s.See  Chronologer. 

CHRONOLOfiV,  (/iroiio/ogi/)  s.  [from  chro7ios,  time  and 
hn-os,  a  discourse,  Gr.]  the  act  of  tracing  the  times  wherein 
any  remarkable  tiansaction  is  performed. 

CHRONOMETER,  {Ironometer)  s.  [from  chronos,  time 
and  metreo,to  measure,  Gr.]  an  instrument  used  for  the  mea- 
suring of  time. 

CHRYSALIS,  (kfysalix)  s.  [from  chrytes,  gold,  Gr.]  in 
natural  history,  a  worm  or  caterpillar  in  its  second  state, 
wherein  it  continues  without  eating,  or  any  motion,  unless 
in  its  tail,  till  it  bursts  its  pellicle,  and  changes  into  a  moth 
or  huttcrtlv. 

CHRYSANTHENUM,  .?.  in  botany,  the  name  of  two 
tribes  of  flowers  introduced  from  America,  and  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

CHRYSOLITE,  {h-y»ohte)  s.  [from  chrysoi,  gold  and 
IkJtos,  a  stone,  Gr.]  a  general  term  given  by  the  ancients  to 
all  preci()us  stones  that  had  a  cast  of  gold  or  yellow  in  their 
composition.  Among  moderns,  a  precious  stone  ef  a  duskf 
green  colour,  with  a  cast  of  yellow. 

CHRYSO'PRASUS,  *.  [from  c/,ry,os,  gold,  Gr.  and 
prustuus,  green,  lat.J  a  precious  stone  mentioned  in  scrip- 
ture, of  a  yellow  colour,  approaching  to  green. 

CHUB,  s.  in  natural  history',  a  non-spinous  fish,  or  that 
which  has  uo  prickly  fins,  ana  only  one  on  its  back. 

CHU'BBED,  a.  Figuratively,  having  a  large  head,  al- 
luding to  that  of  a  chub. 

To  CHUCK,  V.  a.  to  make  a  noise  like  a  partridge,  or  a 
hen  calling  her  chickens. 

To  CHUCK,  ti.  a.  [from  choe,  Fr.]  to  give  a  person  a 
gentle  chuck  under  the  chin ;  to  endeavour  to  throw  money 
into  a  hole  made  in  the  ground,  at  some  distatice. 

CHUCK,  ».  the  noise  of  a  hen  ;  an  expression  of  endear- 
ment ;  a  cast,  by  which  a  person  endeavours  to  throw  nio- 
*ney  into  a  hole  made  in  the  ground  for  that  purpose. 

tHU'CKFARTOING,  s.  a  play,  at  which  the  money 
falls  with  a  chuck  into  the  hole  beneath. 

To  CHUCKLE,  v.  n.  [schaecken,  Belg.]  to  laugh  vehe- 
mently, so  as  to  be  out  of  breath.  Actively,  to  call  like  a 
hen.    Figuratively,  to  fondle  or  chuck  under  the  chin. 

CHUDLEIGH.    Sec  Chidlkigh. 

CHUFF,  I.  a  coarse,  heavy,  surly,  and  passionate  clown. 

CHUTFY,  a.  surly,  morose. 

CHUTFILY,  ad.  surlilv ;  stomachfully 
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CHUM,  s.  [cliom,  Armonck]  a  chamber-follow ;  a  teroi 
usea  m  the  universities. 

CHUMP,  s.  a  thick, heavypieee  of  wood, less  thanablock. 

CHURCH,  s.  \ciree,  Sax.]  is  a  word  of  ditfercnt  signifi- 
cations, according  to  the  ditterent  subjects  to  which  it  is 
applied.  1.  It  is  understood  of  the  collective  body  of 
Christians  through  the  whole  world  who  profess  t©  beficve 
in  Christ,  and  acknowledge  him  to  be  the  Saviour  of  man- 
kind. This  is  what  ancient  writers  called  the  Catholic  or 
Universal  Church  ;  and  agrees  with  the  apostle's  account 
of  one,  in  Col.  i.  18.  2.  It  is  applied  to  any  particular  con- 
gregation of  Christians,  who,  at  one  time,  and  oiie  aufl  the 
same  place,  associate  together,  and  concnr  in  the  participa- 
tion of  all  the  institutions  of  Jesus  Christ,  with  their  proper 
pastors  and  ministers.  3.  It  is  also  applied  to  any  particu- 
lar sect  or  party  of  Christians,  distinguished  by  particular 
doctrines  and  ceremonies  ;  as,  tlte  Bomish  Churci,  the  Greek 
Church,  the  Church  of  England,  the  Reformed  Churches,  and 
the  like.  4.  It  is  sometnnes  used  to  denote  the  body  of . 
ecclesiastics,  or  clergy ;  in  which  sense  Church  is  opposed 
to  the  State.  5.  It  is  likewise  taken  for  the  place  where  a 
particular  congregation  or  society  of  Christians  assemble 
for  the  celebration  of  divine  service.  In  this  sense  Churciiea 
are  variously  denominated,  according  to  the  rank,  degree, 
discipline,  &c.  as  the  metropolitan,  patriarclial,  cathedral, 
parochial,  collegiate.  Arc.  Sometimes  the  word  Church  is 
considered  in  a  more  extensive  sense,  and  divided  into  so-- 
veral  branches ;  as  the  Church  militant  is  the  assembly  of  the 
faithful  on  earth ;  the  Church  triurrphnnt,  that  of  the  faithful 
already  in  glory ;  to  which  the  Papists  add  the  Cfturch patient, 
which,  according  to  their  doctrine,  is  that  of  the  faithful  in 
purgatoiy.  Synon.  Church  and  temple  signify  an  edifice 
set  apart  for  the  public  service  of  reli^ian ;  but  that  of 
temple  is  a  more  pompous  expression,  and  kss  in  use  than 
Church.  With  respect  to  the  Pagan  religion,  we  frequently 
use  the  word  temple;  as  the  temple  of  Apollo:  but  witli 
relation  to  our  own,  seldom  ;  St.  Paul's  Church. 

To  CHURCH,  v.a.to  read  the  peculiar  service  of  re- 
turning thanks  to  God  for  a  happy  delivei-y,  with  the  per- 
son who  is  recovered  from  child-bed. 

CHURCHMAN,  s.  one  who  professes  the  religion  or 
mode  of  wotship  by  law  established ;  a  minister,  or  person 
who  officiates  in  a  church. 

CHURGH-STRE'TTON,  a  town  of  Shropshire,  with  a 
market  on  Thursday.  It  is  seated  between  two  hills,  and 
is  but  a  small  place,  though  the  market  is  good  for  corn. 
It  is  14  miles  S.  of  Shrewsbury,  and  153  N.  W.  of  Lon 
don. 

CHURCH-WARDEN,  s.  an  officer  elected  yearly,  iii 
Easter  week,  by  the  minister  and  parishioners  of  every 
parish,  to  look  after  the  church,  church-yard,  and  the  things 
jjelongins-  to  them. 

CHURCH-YARD,  s.  the  ground  adjoining  to  a  church, 
wherein  the  dead  arc  buried. 

CHURL,  s.  [ccorl,  Sax.]  a  clown,  or  unpolished  country- 
man. Figuratively,  a  morose,  surly,  or  ill-bred  person  ; 
a  niggard,  or  a  raiser. 

CHURLISH,  a.  brutal,  rude,  ignorant,  ill-bred,  uncivil, 
sour,  selfish,  avaricious. 

CHURLISHLY,  tid.  in  a  rude,  uncivil,  unkind,  or  brutal 
manner. 

CHURLISHNESS,  '  rude,  obstinate,  and  surly  be- 
haviour. 

CHURN,  s.  [hern,  Belg. J  a  vessel  in  which  cream,  by  vio- 
lent or  lon^  agitation,  is  turned  into  butter. 

To  CHURN,  tJ.  a.  [kcrnen,  Belg.]  to  make  butter  by  fre- 
quent and  continual  motion. 

CHUTINSTAFF,  i.  in  botany,  a  species  of  spurge,  catted 
also  wartwort,  with  wedge-shaped  leaves,  and  yellowish 
green  blossoms,  found  in  cultivated  places  and  gardens,  and 
flowers  in  July. 

CHU'RRWORM,  s.  an  insect  that  turns  about  nimbly  ^ 
called  also  a  fan-cricket. 

ToCHUSE     See  Choose. 
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CHYLA'CEOUS,  (hfUceoiu)  o.  consMting  of  chyle  ;  par- 
takinp;  of  the  qualities  of  chyle  ;  resembling  chyle. 

CHYLE,  (/-'yfe)  *•  [ckylos,  Gr.]  in  fhc  animal  ceconoray,  a 
inilkv,  insipid  liquor,  consisting  of  oily  and  mucilaginous 
purticles,  extracted  from  dissolved  aliamcnts  of  every  kind, 
and  bv  a  peculiar  mechanism  conveyed  to  the  blood. 

CMVLIFA'CTION,  (*i/^/aAsAori)  *.  the  act  of  converting 
the  juice  of  alianients  into  a  while  liquor  called  the  chyle. 

CHYLIFA'CTIVE,  (hjlifocthe)  a.  havin-r  the  power  of 
makini;  chyle  ;  endued  with  the  quality  ol  converting  ali- 
ment into  chvle. 

CHYLOPOE'TIC,  {hjIopoUik)  [from  rhjhs,  chyle,  and 
poico,  to  make,  Gr.]  having  Uie  power  or  ofhce  of  converting 
aliment  into  chyle. 

ClfY'LOUS,  {h/'lniis)a.  consisting  of  chyle,  resembling  or 
partaking  of  the  qualities  of  chyle. 

CHYMIC,  or  CHY'MICAL,  (h/mih,  or  kj/'mikaT)  a.  \chy. 
ntiais,  Lat.l  made  by,  or  relating  tq,  chymistry. 

CHY'MICALLY,  (In/miMlu)  ad.  in  a  chvmical  manner. 
.   CHY'MIST,  or  rHlE,'»lIST,  {ky'mist,  or  khnist)  s.  a  pro- 
fessor of  chymistry. 

CHY''MISTRY,  (hu'mistrn)  3.  [from  chjmos,  juice,  Gr.]  an 
art  by  which  sensible  bodies,  contained  in  vessels,  are  so 
changed  by  means  of  tire,  tliat  their  several  powers  and  vir- 
tues are  thereby  discovered,  their  several  substances  are 
separat*;d,  and  new  bodies  are  composed  by  the  mixture  of 
different  substance*  or  ingredients.  It  is  iiow  commonly 
written  ehemistm. 

CIBA'RIOUS,  a.  [from  cibus,  meat,  Lat.]  proper  for  food ; 
partaking  of  tliej]ualities  of  food. 

Cl'BOL,  *.  [ciboule,  Fr.]  a  small  sort  of  onion  used  in 
salads. 

CICATRICE,  or  CICATRIX,  s.  [Lat.]  a  little  seam  or 
elevation  of  callous  flesh,  rising  and  remaining  on  the  skin 
after  the  healing  of  a  wound  ;  a  spar. 

CIC.ATRISAOT,  or  CICATUI'SIVE,  a.  in  medicine, 
applied  to  such  applications  as  are  desiccative,  aid  nature 
to  repair  the  skin  of  a  wound,  and  form  a  scar. 

CICATRIZATION,  ».  in  surgery,  the  act  of  healing  a 
wound  •  the  state  of  being  healed  or  skinned  over. 

To  CrC  ATRIZE,  V.  a.  to  apply  such  medicines  to  wounds 
as  heal  and  skin  them  over ;  to  heal  and  skin  a  wound  over. 

CICELY,  s.  sort  of  heib,  called  also  fool's  parsley,  or 
lesser  hemlock. 

CICHORA'CEOUS,  (nkordceoui)  a  [from  eichHrium,  suc- 
cory, Lat]  having  the  qualities  of  succory. 

ClCU'TA,  #.  [l^t.]  hemlock,  a  vegetable  poison  divided 
luto  major  and  minor ;  likewise  a  poisonous  juice  or  liquor 
expressed  from  the  cicuta  aqiiatica,  with  which  the  Athenians 
used  to  put  their  state  criminals  to  death. 

CI'DER,  s.  [cif're,  Fr.l  a  brisk  cool  liquor,  prepared  from 
the  juice  of  appies,  jaade  vinous  by  fermentation. 

CI'DERKIN, ».  tie  liquor  made  of  the  murk,  or  gross 
matter  of  the  apples,  after  the  cider  is  pressed  out,  by  the 
addition  of  boiling  water,  which  is  suffered  to  infuse  for  48 
hours. 

CI'DEVANT,  ad.  [Fr.]  heretofore,  befor*,  formerly.  A 
word  lately  introduced  into  the  English. 

CIELIKG,  (seelm^)  See  Ceiling. 

CILIA,  s.  [Lat.]  in  anatomy,  the  pallisadoeg  of  stiff  hairs 
wherewith  the  eyes  are  guarded. 

CI'LIARY,  a.  [from  cilium,  i\w  hair  of  the  eyeUds,  Lat.] 
iu  anatomy,  belonging  to  the  eyelids. 

CILrCIOUS,  a.  [from  cilicium,  hair  cloth,  Lat.]  made  of 
hair. 

Cl'METKR,  t.  [eimitarra.  Span.]  a  sort  of  sword,. used 
by  the  Turks,  short,  heavy,  flat,  with  but  one  edge,  anil 
curved  towards  the  point.  Sometimes  spelt  scymeter,  or 
tcimetar. 

CIMMERIAN,  a.  [from  cimmerii,  Lat.]  dark,  dismal, 
jjloomy,  1  term  derived  from  the  Scythians,  whose  country 
was  so  full  of  woods,  and  covered  "with  continual  clouds, 
•bat  but  very  little  sun  was  seen  among  them. 

CI ?<CTLTIE,  t.  [from  ciitso,  to  gird,  Lat.]  a  girdle  or 


clrtthiii*  w^rrt  round  the  body.    Figuratively,  an  inelosure. 

d'NDER,  *.  \ceindre,  Fr.]  coals  burnt  till  most  of  their, 
sulphur  is  consumed,  reduced  to  a  (lorous  cake,  and  quench- 
ed before  they  turn  to  ashes ;  a  red-hot  coal  that  has  ceased 
to  flame. 

CINERA'TION,  s.  [from  rincres,  ashes,  Lat.]  in  chemistry, 
the  act  of  reducing  a  body  to  ashes. 

CINERITIOUS,  isinerisMmis)  a.  [civericiut,  Lat.]  having 
the  form  of,  or  resembling  ashes. 

CI'NGLE  *.  [from  cingo,  to  gird,  Lat.]  a  girth  for  a 
horse. 

CI'NNABAR,  ».  \cinnaharis,  Lat.]  is  either  native  or  fac- 
titious. The  native  cinnabar  is  au  ore  of  quicksilver,  mode- 
rately compact,  heavy,  and  of  an  elegant,  striated,  red 
colour.  In  this  ore  the  quicksilver  is  blendid  with  sulphur, 
which  is  commonly  no  more  than  one  part  iu  six,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  mercury.  It  is  found  lodged  in  a  bluish  indurated 
clay,  though  sometimes  in  a  greenish  talcy  stone.  Faetiiimu 
cinnabar  is  a  mixture  of  mercury  and  sulphur  sublimated, 
and  thus  reduced  to  a  tine  red  glebe.  The  best  is  of  a  high 
colour,  and  full  of  fibres  like  needles. 

CINNAMON,  .t.  {cinnamomum,  Lat]  the  bark  of  an  aroimv 
tic  tree  resembling  tlie  camphire,  or  olive-tree,  and  growing 
in  the  island  of  Ceylon.  Cinnamon  waur,  is  made  by  clistilling 
the  bark,  tirst  infused  in  barley-water,  iu  spirit  of  wine,  or 
white  wine. 

CINQUE,  (sink)  I.  [Fr.]  in  ffaming,  a  (we  on  dice,  &i, 

CI'NQUEFOIL,  (fln*/ot7)4-.  [cin^M  fmillc,  Fr.]  a  kind  ot 
five-leaved  clover. 

CI'NQUE-PORTS,  [Fr.]  five  havens  Uiat  lie  on  the  east 
part  of  England  towards  France,  thus  called  by  way  of  emi- 
nence, on  account  of  their  superior  importance,  as  having 
been  thought,  by  our  kings,  to  n?erit  a  particular  regard  for 
their  preservation  against  invasions.  They  have  a  i>articu- 
lar  policy,  and  are  governed  by  a  keeper,'  with  the  title  of 
lord-waiden  of  the  Cinquc-poiU,  asui  send  represei'tatives 
to  parliament,  who  are  called  barons  of  the  Cin(iue-ports. 
They  are  Hastings,  Dover,  Hitbe,  Romney,  and  Sandwich,' 
to  which  Winchelsea  and  Uyc  have  since  heen  added. 

CrON,  s.  [sion,  or  scion,  Fr.]  in  botany,  a  young  twig, 
shoot,  or  sprout  of  a  tree  ;  a  shoet  engrafted  or  inserted  oa 
a  stock. 

CI'PHER,  (s'fer)  s.  [zifra,  Ital.]  an  arithmetical  character 
or  number  marked  thus  (0) ;  though  of  ho  value  itself,  in 
integers  it  increases  the  value  of  figures,  when  set  on  the 
right  haiid,  and  decreases  them  in  the  same  proportion,  w  hen 
set  before  them,  in  decimal  fractions  ;  a  collection  or  assem- 
blage of  letters  consisting  of  the  initials  of  a  person's  name, 
interwoven  together,  and  engraved  on  plate,  or  painted,  in- 
stead of  escutcheons,  on  coaches  ;  certain  characters  made 
use  of  by  persons  to  conceal  the  subject  they  write  about 
from  others  ;  the  key  to  explain  any  private  characters.  A 
mere  cipher,  a  person  of  no  importance  or  interest. 

To  CITHER,  {sifer)  v.  n.  to  perform  the  operations  of 
arithmetic. 

CIRCA'SSIA,  one  of  the  seven  countries  which  he  be- 
tween the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian,  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
the  river  Don,  and  on  the  \V.  by  part  of  the  Black  Sea  and 
the  sea  of  Asoph.  They  are  a  nation  of  mountaineers,  uhu 
subsist  by  raising  cattle,  and  fix  thciusclves  on  the  banks  of 
rivers  for  the  sake  of  pasturage  and  water.  The  Circassians 
are  divided  into  three  classes;  the  primses,  the  nobles,  called 
usdens,  and  the  vassals,  or  people.  They  have  never  had- 
any  written  laws,  but  are  governed  by  a  collection  of  ancient 
usuages.  They  have  few  mancfactures  ;  their  agriculture 
hardly  produces  sutficient  for  their  own  subsistence.  Sheep 
and  horses  form  a  principal  jmrt  of  their  coinmcree,  ana 
slaves,  which  they  take  in  their  predatory  excursions* 
Their  food  consists  of  a  little  meat  paste,  made  of  millet, 
and  beer  made  of  the  same  grain  fermented.  They  have 
both  the  Bible  and  the  Koran ;  but,  not  having  letters  of 
their  own,  those  w'lio  write  their  language  make  use  of  Ara- 
bic characters.  This  nation  has  been,  of  late  years,  gradu- 
ally reduced  under  the  dominion  of  Russia,  to  which  it  is 
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BOW  almost  wlioliy  subject,  and  is  included  in  the  goveniiuent 
of  Caucasus. 

CmCLE,  *.  [<h-calus,  Lat.]  in  geometry,  a  plane  figure, 
comprekended  under  one  line  only,  to  which  all  lines  drawn 
from  a  point  in  the  middle  are  equal.  Figuratively,  a  curve 
line,  whicii,  being  continued,  ends  in  the  point  from  whence 
it  begun,  having  all  its  parts  equidistant  from  a  point  in  the 
uiiddle  called  the  centre;  but  this  is  properly  the  peripliery 
or  circumference  of  a  circle.  A  Great  Circle  of  the  sphere 
is  that  whose  plane  passeth  through  the  centre  thereof,  and 
v.hose  centre  is  the  same  with  that  of  the  sphere,  divi(ling 
tlie  globe  into  two  equal  parts.  A  /,«««•  CiVcfe  is  tiiat  which 
divides  the  globe  into  two  unequal  parts,  as  the  tropics, 
parallels  of  lat  itude,  <.tc.  A  Primitive  Circle  is  that  described 
on  the  plane  of  the  projection.  A  Ri^ht  Circle  is  that  whose 
I)lane  stands  at  right  angles  with  the  plane  of  the  projection, 
and  is  a  diameter  of  the  primitive.  AnOblique  Circle  is  that 
wliose  plane  inclines  to  the  plane  of  the  projection,  or  makes 
oblique  angles  therewith.  Parallel  Circles  are  those  lesser 
circles  of  the  sphere,  whose  planes  are  parallel  to  the  planes 
of  any  great  circles  thereof;  thus  the  circles  of  latitude  on 
the  globe  are  called  the  parallels  of  latitude,  because  paral- 
lel to  the  plane  of  the  equator.  The  circumference  or  ex- 
tremities of  any  round  body  ;  an  assembly  of  people  form- 
ing a  rinj? ;  a  company ;  a  series  of  things  following  one 
another  alternately.  Circles  of  the  Empire,  were  such  as  hati 
a  right  to  be  present  at  the  diets ;  they  were  ten  in  number, 
viz.  Austria,  Burgundy,  the  Lower  Rhine,  Bavaria,  Upper 
Saxony,  Franconia,  Suabia,  Upper  Rhine,  Westphalia,  and 
the  Lower  Saxony.  N.  B.  The  late  conquests  of  the  French 
have  completely  overturned  the  ancient  establishment  of 
the  Germanic  Circles.    See  Germany. 

To  CIRCLE  t'.  a,  to  move  round  any  thing ;  to  surround, 
encompass,  or  inclose  ;  to  confine  or  keep  together. 

CIRCLED,  part,  having  the  form  of  a  circle. 

CI'RCLET,  .5. [diminutive  of  t»-c/e]a  circle;  an  orb. 

CI11CLIN(t,  a.  surrounding  or  encompassing  like  a 
circle. 

CniCUIT,  (sirJiit)  s.  fcircuitiis,  from  circmnco,  to  go  round, 
Lat.]  the  moving  round  any  thing;  the  motion  or  revohition 
of  a  planet  round  its  orbit ;  a  space  inclosed  within  a  circle  ; 
the  circumference  of  any  thing  ;  the  space  which  any  thing 
measures  in  going  round  it;  a  ring,  a  crown,  or  that  which 
encircles  any  thnig.  Also  the  progress  which  the  judges 
take  twice  every  year  thnmgh  the  several  counties  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  to  hold  courts,  and  aduiinister  justice. 
Hence  England  is  divided  into  six  circuits,  viz.  the  Home 
circuit,  Norfolk,  Midland,  Oxford,  Western,  and  Northern, 
circuit. 

To  GmCUlT,  V.  V.  to  move  round,  or  in  a  circle. 

CIRCUITEEK.arCI'RCUITER,^.  one  that  travels  in  a 
circuit ;  that  vi-hlch  moves  m  an  orbit. 

CIRCUrTION,  s.  [from  circumtn,  to  go  round,  Lat.J  the 
ad  of  going  round  about.  Figuratively,  circumlocution  ; 
c()mprchension  of  argument. 

CIRCULAR,  a.  [circularis,  Lat.]  round,  in  the  form  of 
a  circle.  Figuratively,  succession,  m  which  that  which  pro- 
ceeds first  returns  again.  Circular  letter,  a  letter  addressed 
to  several  persons,  who  have  the  same  interest  in  some  com- 
mon affair.  Circular  lines,  such  straight  lines  as  are  divided 
hv  the  divisions  made  in  the  arch  of  a  circle.  Circular  «ai7- 
»«^-,  that  which  is  performed  in  the  arch  of  a  great  circle. 

CIRCULARLY,  ad.  in  the  form  of  a  circle ;  with  a  circu- 
lar motion. 

To  CI'RCULATE,  v.  n.  [from  circulns,  a  circle,  Lat.]  to 
ritove  in  a  circle  ;  to  be  in  use,  so  as  to  be  constantly  chang- 
ing its  owner ;  to  be  dispersed.  Actively,  to  put  about. 
_  CIRCULA  TION,  s.  the  act  of  moving  in  a  Qircle ;  a  mo- 
tiou  whereby  a  body  returns  in  a  curved  line  to  the  point 
from  which  it  set  out ;  a  series  or  succession,  in  which  things 
preserve  the  same  order,  and  return  to  the  same  state.  The 
circxihtipn  of  the  blood ■Vi-dS  discovered  in  England,  in  1738,  by 
Haryejf.  It  is,  in  a  living  animal,  the  natural  and  continual 
Biolion  of  the  blood,  from  the  heart  tlirough  tlie  arteries, 
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from  whence  it  is  brought  back  arain  to  Ihe  lieart  by  tlie 
veins,  and  is  the  principle  on  which  life  depends  ;  for  when 
this  circular  motion  of  the  blood  ceases,  death  immediately 
follows.  Circulation  of  the  sap  in  vegetables,  a  natural  motion 
of  the  nutricious  juice  of  plants,  from  the  roots  to  the  exlrenie 
parts,  and  back  again  to  the  root.  In  chemistry,  it  is  an 
operation  whereby  the  same  vapour,  raised  by  fire,  falls 
back,  by  whicli  means  it  is  distilled  several  times,  and  re- 
duced to  its  most  subtile  parts. 

CIRCULATORY,  *.  in  chemistry,  a  glass  vessel,  con- 
sisting of  two  parts,  luted  im  each  other,  wherein  the  finest 
partsmountto  the  top,  and  finding  no  passage  fall  downagain. 

CIRCUMA'MBIENCY,  s.  [from  circum,  about,  and  ambio, 
to  go  round,  Lat.]  the  act  of  encompassing  or  surrounding    ■ 

CIRCUMA'MBIENT,  part,  [circiimambiens,  Lat.]  com- 
passing  a  thing  round  ;  encircling ;  inclosing ;  surrounding ; 
encompassing. 

To  CIRCUiMA'MBULE,  v.  n.  [from  circum,  around,  and 
amhulo,  to  walk,  Lat.]  to  walk  round  about. 

To  CIRCUMCISE, (sirkumsize)  v. a.  [from  circum,  around, 
and  caedo,  to  cut  Lat.]  to  cut  off  the  prepuse  or  foreskin. 

CIRCUMCISION,  s.  a  rite  or  ceremony,  as  well  of  the 
Pagan  as  Jewish  religion.  The  term  is  taken  from  the  Latin 
circumsedere,  to  cut  round,  because  the  act  of  circumcision 
consists  in  cutting  oft",  from  male  infants,  the  prep  use,  or 
skin,  which  covers  the  glans  of  the  penis.  The  time  for 
performing  this  rite,  among  the  Jews,  was  the  eighth  day  ; 
that  is  fullsix  days  after  the  child  was  born,  and  tlie  instru- 
ment was  generally  a  !;nife  of  stone. 

CIRCUftlFERENCE,  s.  [from  circum,  around,  and /ero, 
to  carry,  Lat.J  the  periphery  of  a  circle ;  the  line  including 
and  surrounding  any  thing ;  the  space  inclosed  in  a  circle  ;• 
the  extremities  of  a  round  body.  Figuratively,  any  thing 
of  a  round  form. 

To  CIRCUMFERENCE,  v.  a.  to  include  in  a  circle  ;  to 
circumscribe,  or  confine.  * 

CIRCUMFERE'NTOR,  «.  [from  circumfero,  t6  carry 
round,  Lat]  an  instrument  used  by  surveyors  in  taking 
angles,  consisting  of  a  brass  index  with  sights,  and  a  com- 
pass, and  mounted  on  a  stand  with  a  bail  and  socket. 

CIRCUMFLEX,  s.  [from  circumjlecto,  to  bend  about,  Lat. 
alluding  to  the  shape  of  the  accent]  an  accent  marked  (*) 
used  to  regulate  the  pronunciation,  and  requires  an  undula- 
tion between  the  grave  and  the  acute. 

CIRCU'MFLUENCE,  s.  [from  circumfluo,  to  fiowround, 
Lat.]  an  inclosiice  made  bv  water  flowing  round  anything. 

CIRCU'MFLUENT,  part,  [from  circumfluo,  to  flow  round, 
Lat.]  flowing  round  any  thing,  or  inclosing  any  thing  with 
water. 

CIRCU'MFLUOUS,  n.  [from  circumfluo,  to  flow  round, 
Lat.]  environing  with  water. 

To  CIRCUMFUSE,  {circumfuze)v.  a.  \ir c>m  cucmnfumlo, 
to  pour  round,  Lat]  to  pour  round  ;  to  diffuse,  or  spread 
every  way. 

CIRCUMFU'SILE,  a.  [from  circumfundo,  to  pour  round, 
Lat.]  that  may  be  poured,  diffused,  or  spread  round  any 
thing. 

CIRCUMFU'SION,  s.  [from  circumfundo,  to  pour  round, 
Lat.]  the  act  of  spreading  round. 

.  To  CIRCUMGY'RATE,  v.  a.  [from  circum,  around,  and 
gyro,  to  turn,  Lat.]  to  roll  round. 

CIRCUMJACENT,  part,  [from  circum,  around,  and 
jaceo,  to  lie,  Lat]  lying  round  any  thing ;  bordering  on  any 
side  ;  contiguous. 

CIRCUMLOCUTION,  .».  [from  circum,  around,  and 
loquor,  to  speak,  Lat.]  the  expressing  a  sentiment  in  a  nimi- 
bei^f  words ;  a  paraphrasis  ;  an  indirect  way  of  expressing, 
a  Hprson's  sentiments. 

ClFiCUMMU'RED,  a.  [from  circum,  around,  and  murus,, 
a  wall,  Lat.]  encompassed  or  surrounding  wiilt  a  wall. 

CliiCUMNA'VIGABLE,  a.  [circumnacip^abilis,  Lat.J  .that 
may  be  sailed  round. 

To  CIRCUMNAVIGATE,  «.  a.  [from  circum^  arouut^ 
and  nmigo,  to  sail,  Lat.l  to  sail  round. 
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CIRCUMNAVIGATION,  j.  [from  fim<m,  around,  and 
iwc^'),  to.  sail,  Lat-Vthe  sailing  round  any  tract  of  land. 

tiRCUMNAVIGATOR,  s.  one  that  sails  round. 

tlllCUMPO'LAR,  a.  [from  circum,  aroniid;  and  pohs, 
tlic  pole,  Lal.l  in  astronomy,  applied  to  such  stars  near  the 
north  pole,  mIucIi  move  round  it  without  settingf,  as  viewed 
from  any  particular  place  north  of  the  equator ;  and  rice  versa. 

CIRCUMPOSITION,  t.  [cimim,  around,  and  posiiio, 
place,  I.at.]  the  act  of  setting  or  placing  any  diing  in  a  ring 
or  circle.  " 

CIRCUMROTATION,  i.  ffrora  cirmm,  around,  and  roio, 
to  whirl,  Lat.]  the  act  of  whirling  a  thing  round  with  a  mo- 
tion like  that  of  a  wheel;  the  state  of  a  Uiing  whirled 
round. 

To  OIRCUMSCRrBE,  v.  a.  [from  circum,  around,  and 
scribn,  to  write,  Lat.lto  inclose  in  certain  lines  or  limits. 

CIRCUMSCIirPTlON,  s.  [from  circumscribo,  to  circum- 
scribe, Lat.]  the  determination  to  a  particular  figure;  limi- 
tation, restraint,  confinement,  boundary. 

CIRCrjMSCRlPTIVE,a.  that  determines  the  shape  or 
figure  of  a  body. 

CIRCUMSI'E'CT,  fl.  [from  drcum,  around,  and  spicio,  to 
look,  Lat.]  cautious ;  a  person  attentive  to  the  effects  of  his 
actions,  and  who  weighs  the  dangers  and  difficulties  with 
which  they  are  attended. 

CfRCUMSPECTION.  or  CIRCUMSPE'CTNESS.  s. 
looking;  round  about  one.  A  cautious  or  wary  conduct, 
wherein  a  person  weighs  the  dangers  and  difKculties  with 
which  his  actions  are  attended,  and  endeavours  to  guard 
against  them.  Synon.  To  be  well  with  tlu;  world  requires 
drcumspection,  when  we  are  speaking  before  those  with 
whom  we  are  not  acquainted  ;  considerttion  for  people  of 
rank  and  quality  ;  and  regard  toward  those  with  whom  we 
are  interested. 

CIRCUMSPECTIVE,  a.  looking  round  about ;  taking  all 
the  measures  which  Jmay  prevent  a  disappointment,  or  se- 
cure a  person  from  any  maliciousness  of  an  enemy. 

CIRCUMSPECTLY,  ad.  in  a  cautious,  discreet,  and 
prudent  manner ;  guarding  against  accidents,  and  preclud- 
ing any  disappointments. 

CIRCUMSTANCE,  t.  \circon$tance,  Fr.]  the  particular 
incident  belonging  to  any  action,  which  determines  it  to  be 
either  good  or  bad,  or  a  fact_  probable  or  improbable ;  an 
event.  Used  in  the  plural  for  the  state  or  condition  of  a 
person ;  had  circnmstances,  signifying  distress  or  poverty, 
and  s;ood  circnmstances,  riches  or  affluence. 

To  CIRCUMSTANCE,  J),  n.  to  be  placed  in  a  particu- 
lar licfht ;  to  be  attended  with  peculiar  incidents. 

CI'RCIJMSTANT,  7>art.  [from  circum,  around,  and  tto,  to 
stand,  Lat.]  standing  round,  surrounding. 

CIRCUMSl  A'NTIAL,  {sirkumstdnthial)  a.  [from  eimrai, 
around,  and  rf»,  to  stand,  Lat.]  accidental,  opposite  to  es- 
sential. Minute ;  purticular,  wherein  all  the  different  rela- 
tions and  attendant  reasons  of  an  action  are  enumerated. 

CIRCUMSTANTIALITY,  (sirkumstansMdlity)  s.  the 
state  of  a  thing',  with  all  the  peculiarities  attending  it. 

CIRCUMSTANTIALLY,  ad.  according  to  circum- 
stance ;  minutely,  exactly. 

To  CIRCUMSTA'NTIATE,  (sirJmmstdntiate)  v.  a.  to 
place  a  thing  or  action  in  a  particular  situation  or  relation, 
with  respect  to  the  accidents  which  attend  or  determine  its 
quality. 

To  CIRCUMVA'LLATE,  v.  a.  [from  circum,  around,  and 
vulh,  to  intrench,  Lat.]  to  inclose,  or  surround  with  trenches 
and  fortifications. 

CIRCUMVALLATION,  s.  the  art  of  entrenching  or  for- 
tifying a  camp  or  place  with  works.  In  fortification,  a  line 
«x  trench  with  a  parapet  thrown  up  by  the  besiegers,  en- 
compassing all  their  camp,  to  defend  it  against  any  force 
that  may  attempt  to  relieve  the  place. 

To  CIRCU>lVE'NT,  v.  a.  [from  circum^  around,  and  venio, 
to  come,  Lat.]  to  over-reach  a  person  by  superior  craft ;  to 
•loccive  or  impose  upon  by  specious  pretences,  and  secret 
«r1  dices. 


CmCUMVE'NTION, ».  [cireiimveiitio,  Lat.] the  imposing., 
upon  or  ovvr-reaching  a  person  by  secret-  artifices  and^ 
subtlety. 

To  CIRCUMVE'ST,  ».  a.  [from  ciratm,  around,  and  vft- 
tio,  to  clothe,  Lat.  I  to  clothe  all  over  with  a  garment ;  to 
clothe,  or  surround  with  a  garment. 

To  CIRCUMVO'LVE,  v.  a.  [from  circvm,  around,  and 
volvo,  to  roll,  Lat.]  to  roll  round  ;  to  roll  any  body  in  any 
orbit  or  circle. 

CIRCUMVOLU'TFON,  s.  [from  eircumt'ohitvs,  Lat.]  the 
act  of  rolling  round ;  the  state  of  being  round ;  the  thing 
rolled  round. 

CIRCUS,  s.  [Lat.]  in  antiquity,  a  spacious  building  of 
a  rounder  oval  fi^jure,  erected  to  exhibit  shows  and  games 
to  the  people,  liie  Roman  Circus  was  a  large,  oblong  edi- 
fice, arched  at  one  end,  encompassed  with  porticoes,  and 
furnisJ<ed  with  two  rows  of  seats,  places  ascending  over 
each  other.  In  tjie  middle  was  a  kind  of  foot-bank,  or 
eminence,  with  obelisks,  statues,  and  posts,  at  each  end. 
Those  who  have  measured  the  circus  say,  it  was  2187  feet 
long,  and  900  broad,  and  would  contain  l.'>0,000  people ; 
others  260,000,  or  300,000,  and  was  the  greatest  building  . 
in  Rome. 

CIRENCESTER,  or  Cicester,  a  larga  and  populous 
town  in  Gloucestershire,  (supposed  to  have  been  built  by 
Cissa,  a  Saxon  prince,)  and  formerly  surrounded  by  walls, 
of  which  some  vestiges  are  yet  visible.  King  Canute,  the 
Dane,  held  a  general  council  here,  in  1020.  It  has  manu- 
factures of  cutlery  ware,  carpeting,  wool-comb:n<»,  wopl- 
stapling,  and  yarn  making,  and  a  communication  with 
Stroudwater,  from  which  it  derives  great  advantage.  It  is 
seated  on  the  river  Churn,  in  the  road  from  Oxford  to  Bath, 
18  miles  S.  E.  of  Gloucester,  and  89  W.  of  London.  Mar- 
kets on  Monday  and  Friday. 

CI'RRUS,  s.  in  natural  history,  a  sort  of  beard  which 
grows  on  the  under  jaw  of  certain  fishes. 

CIST,  *.  \cista,  Lat.]  a  case ;  a  covering.  In  medicine, 
the  coat  or  mclosure  of  a  tumor. 

CrSTED,  o.  inclosed  in  a  bag  or  membrane. 

CISTE'RCIANS,  in  church  history,  a  religious  order 
founded  in  the  eleventh  century,  by  St.  Robert,  a  Benedic- 
tine. They  became  so  powerful,  that  they  governed  almost 
all  Europe,  both  in  spirituals  and  temporal.  Cardinal  de 
Vitri,  describing  their  observances,  says,  they  neither  wore 
skins  nor  shirts,  nor  ever  ate  flesh,  except  in  sickness;  and 
abstained  from  fish,  eggs,  milk,  and  cheese  ;  they  lay  upon 
straw  beds,  in  their  tunics  and_  cowls ;  they  rose  at  midnight 
to  prayer ;  they  spent  the  day  in  labour,  reading,  and  praw r ; 
and  in  all  their  exercises  observed  a  continual  silence.  Tiie 
habit  of  their  order  is  a  white  robe  in  the  nature  of  a  cas- 
sock, with  a  black  scapulary  and  hood,  and  girt  with  a 
woollen  girdle.  The  nuns  wear  a  white  tunic,  and  a  tJla«k 
scapulary  and  girdle. 

CrSTERN,  t.  [cistertta,  Lat.]  a  receptacle  for  water  or 
rain,  placed  in  yards  or  kitchens  for  family  use ;  a  large  ic- 
servoir  of  water,  or  inclosed  fountain. 

CI'STUS,  s.  in  botanv,  a  genus  of  plants,  of  whicli  spe- 
cies five  are  natives  of  I^ngland,  viz.  the  hoary,  annual,  nar- 
row leaved,  sunflower,  and  dwarf  cistus.  All  these  species 
flower  in  June  or  July. 

CIT, ».  [a  contraction  of  c-i<t>«H]  one  who  lives  in  Ihe  city, 
opposed  to  one  at  the  court ;  a  word  of  contempt. 

CITADEL,  *.  [ciVorfe/fc;  Fr.l  a  fort,  or  place  fortified  with 
four,  five,  or  six  bastions,  built  sometimes  in  the  most  emi- 
nent part  of  a  city,  and  sometimes  only  near  a  city,  in  order 
to  defend  the  city  against  enemies,  and  to  keep  tiie  iiiliabi- 
tants  in  their  obedience. 

CITAL,  s.  a  reproof,  or  impeachment ;  a  simmous,  or 
a  call  to  appear  in  a  court. 

CITATION,  s.\citatio,  Lat.]  in  law,  a  summons  to  ap- 
pear before  any  ecclesiastical  jinlge,  en  some  cause  relation 
to  the  church  ;  quoting  or  mentioning  an  author's  name  ; 
the  passage  quoted  from  an  author ;  a  mention,  detail,  enu- 
ineratiou. 
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CI  TATORy,  a.  having  the  power  of  a  summons,  or  used 
iiS  a  sumuioiiii. 

To  CITK,  V.  a.  [cito,  Lat.]  to  siininions  or  call  a  person  fo 
appear  in  a  court  of  justice  ;  to  enjoin,  or  call  on  a  person 
with  autliorily ;  to  quote. 

CI'TER,  .c.  one  who  summons  a  person  to  appear  in  a 
court ;  one  who  quotes  a  passage  from  an  author. 

CITE'SS,  3.  a  city  woman. 

CITHARA,  or  CITHERN,  s.  [cMara,  Lat.]  a  kind  of 
harp,  a  musical  in^tiunient  used  hy  the  ancients,  the  pre- 
«;ise  form  or  structure  of  which  is  not  known :  at  lirst  it  iiad 
only  three  strings,  hut  the  number  was  increased  afterwards 
to  8,  t),  and  la.stly  to  2-1 ;  it  was  played  upon  with  a  plectrum 
or  quill,  iilve  the  lyre. 

CITIZEN,  s.  [citoi/cti,  Fr.J  a  person  who  is  free  of  a  city, 
one  who  carries  on  a  trade  ni  a  city,  opposed  to  a  gentle- 
man or  soldier.  The  term  citizen  became  seneral  among 
tiie  French  people  after  the  establishment  of  the  Republic. 
It  was  first  used  instead  of  Monsieur,  and  every  other  hono- 
rary tith>. 

CITRATES,  *.  in  chemistry,  salts  formed  by  the  combi- 
nation of  any  base  with  the  citric  acid. 

CITRIC,  a.  in  chemistry,  belonging  to  lemons  and  other 
»>milar  fruits. 

CITRINE,  a.  [from  citrus,  a  citron,  Lat.J  lemon-coloured ; 
<f  adarkycllow. 

CITRINE,  *.  Icitrinus,  Lat.l  a  species  of  crystal  of  an 
extremely  beautiful  yellow.  It  is  generally  dear,  fine,  and 
free  from  flaws  ;  it  is  very  plentiful  in  the  West  Indies,  of- 
tentimes set  in  rings  by  our  jewellers,  and  may  be  mistaken 
for  a  tfipaz. 

CITRON,  1.  [sitriis,  Lat.]  a  fruit  which  comes  from  a 
Jiot  country,  and  is  in  smell,  taste,  and  shape,  somewhat 
like  a  lemon.  Citron-water,  or  Aqiut-vita,  is  distilled  with 
the  rind  of  citrons. 

CITY, s.  [cite,  Fr.]  a  large  town  inclosed  with  a  wall.  lu 
law,  a  town  corporate,  that  hath  a  bishop  and  a  cathedral 
church  ;  the  inhabitants  of  a  city. 

CITY,  a.  living  in  a  city  ;  like  a  citizen  ;  with  vain  pa- 
rade or  ostentatious  affluence. 

Cl'VET,  s.  [civelte,  Fr.]  ill  natural  history,  an  animal  of 
the  weazel  kind,  which  inhabits  several  parts  of  Africa  and 
India,  and  produces  tlie  drug  called  civet. 

CrVIC,  a.  [from  civis,  a  citizen,  Lat.]  that  relates  to  civil 
matters,  opposed  to  military.  A  cimc  crown,  among  the  Ro- 
raaus,  was  made  of  oaken  leaves,  and  given  to  those  that  had 
saved  the  life  of  a  citizen. 

CIVIL,  o.  r«'Ki7i,s,  from  civis,  a  citizen,  Lat.]  that  belongs 
to  a  city,  or  tlie  government  thereof ;  polished  ;  well  regu- 
lated. Civil  war  is  that  which  citizens  or  people  of  the 
tame  nation  wage  with  one  another.  Ciuil  death  is  that  w  Inch 
is  inflicted  by  the  laws,  iu  opposition  to  natural.  Joined 
with  power  or  magistrate,  that  which  is  exercised  on  the 
principles  of  government,  oiiposite  to  military.  Figura- 
tively, civilized;  humane;  well-bred  ;  complaisant;  gen- 
tle ;  beautifully  ap  plied  to  inanimate  things.  Civil  law  is  that 
which  is  opposed  to  the  common,  and  implies  the  Roman 
law,  contained  in  the  institutes,  digests,  and  code.  Civil 
year,  that  which  is  established  by  law  in  any  country,  and  is 
so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  the  natural  year,  which  is  de- 
termined by  the  revolution  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

CIVI'LIAN,  s.  [from  civilis,  Lat.l  one  who  professes  and 
makes  the  civil  law  his  peculiar  study. 

CIVILIZATION,  J.  a  law  which  renders  a  criminal  pro- 
cess civil,  by  turning  an  information  into  an  inquest, 
&c. 

CIVI'LITY,  *.  politeness ;  a  polite  address  attended  with 
humane  and  benevolent  actions  ;  a  kindness  bestowed  in  a 
polite  manner. 

To  CrVILIZE,  V.  a.  to  instruct  in  such  sciences  as  tend  to 
'"cnder  men  humane. 

CIVILI'ZER,  s.  one  that  reforms  the  savage  manners  of 
barb'^rians,  and  renders  them  both  humane  and  polite. 
CIVILLY,  ad.  in  a  manner  agreeable  to  the  principles 
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of  government,  and  the  rules  of  society  ;  in  a  kind,  con- 
descending, good-natured,  and  genteel  manner. 

CrVITAVE'CCHlA,  a  sea  port  in  the  Campagua  di 
Roma.    It  is  35  miles  N.  W.  of  Rome. 

CrVITA  VE'CCHIA,  or  Mei.ita,  a  town  in  Malta, 
situated  on  a  hill,  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  and  stnuigly 
fortified.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop.  From  t'lis  town  may  be 
seen  the  whole  island,  and  sometinics  the  ^  asts  of  Africa 
and  Sicily. 

CIZE,  i.  [generally  written  size;  from  incisa,  Lat.]  the 
dimensions  of  any  thing  with  respect  t©  magnitiicfe  or 
bulk. 

CLACK,  s.  [Mack,  Belg.]  any  thing *hich  makes  a  con- 
tinued and  lasting  noise,  applied  to  that  of  a  mill.  Figura- 
tive ly,  J  ncessant  and  importunate  tattle  ;  the  tongue. 

To  CLACK,  ?'.  n.  [klatschen,  Teut.]  to  make  a  noise  like 
that  which  is  heard  in  a  mill  when  going;  to  let  the  tongue 
run,  or  to  talk  much. 

CLACKMA'NNAN,  atown  of  Scotland,  in  Clackmannan- 
shire, seated  on  the  N.  shore  of  tlie  river  Forth,  25  miles  N. 
W.  of  Edinburgh.  Here  Robert  de  Bruce,  king  of  Scot- 
laud,  hatl  a  palace,  and  his  great  sword  and  helmet  are  still 
preserved. 

CLAf 'KMA'NNAN,  a  small  county  of  Scotland,  bounded 
on  the  ¥..  by  Fifeshire,  on  the  N.  and  W.  by  Perthshire,  arid 
on  the  S.  by  Stirlingshire.  It  is  but  Smiles  in  leiigtii,  and 
5  in  breadth.  It  produces  good  corn  and  pastures,  and 
plenty  of  coals  and  salt.  This  shire,  together  with  Kinross, 
sends  one  member  to  parliament. 

CLAD,  part,  preter.  from  Clothe. 

To  CLAIM,  V.  a.  [clamn;  Fr.]  to  demand  as  a  right  or 
due  ;  to  require  authoritatively. 

CLAIM,  J.  a  demand,  or  right  of  demanding  a  thing  as 
due. 

CLAI'MABLE,  a.  that  may  be  demanded  as  due,  or  as 
belonging  to  a  person. 

CLAI'SlANT,  s.  he  that  pretends  a  right  to  any  thing  ni 
the  possession  of  another,  and  demands  it  as  his  property. 

CLAI'MER,  s.  one  who  demands  a  thing  as  his  property. 

CLAIR-OBSCURE.i.    See  Clare-Obscure. 

To  CLA'MBER,  1'.  n.  [perhaps  corrupted  from  climP  to 
ascend  or  go  up  a  steep  place  with  difficulty,  so  as  to  be 
forced  to  use  both  knees  and  hands. 

To  CLAMM,  V.  a.  [clamian.  Sax.]  to  clog  with  any  giew« 
ish  or  viscous  matter. 

CLAMMINESS,  J.  the  quality  by  which  any  substance 
sticks  to  any  thing  that  touches  it;  viscidity;  ropiness. 

CLA'MMY,  a.  viscous,  ropy,  glutinous,  or  adhering  to 
any  thing  which  touches  it. 

CLA'MORO  [ is,  a.  making  a  noise  with  the  voice  ;  speak- 
ing loud  and  turbulent. 

CLA'MOUR,  s.  [clamor,  Lat.]  a  noise,  or  outcry  ;  an  ex- 
altation of  the  voice  in  an^jer.  Applied  witii  elegance  to 
inanimate  things. 

To  CLA'MOUR,  v.  n.  to  make  a  noise  ;  or  speak  in  a 
loud,  passionate,  and  turbulent  manner. 

CLAMP,  s.  [klampe,  Belg.]  a  piece  of  wood  added  to 
another  to  strengthen  it,  ajid  prevent  its  b'lrstiiig;  a  little 
piece  of  wood  in  the  form  of  a  wheel,  used  in  a  Wortisr,  in- 
stead of  a  pulley  ;  a  quantity  or  collection  ot'bricR^.  Clamp- 
■nails  are  such  as  are  used  to  fasten  on  clamps  in  the  building 
or  repairing  of  ships. 

To  CLAMP,  v.  a.  in  joining,  to  fit  a  boartl  with  the  grain 
to  another  piece  across  the  grain;  this  is  of  use  to  prevent 
warping. 

CLAN,  s.  a  family,  race,  or  tribe ;  a  body  of  per- 
sons. , 

CLA'NCULAR,  a.  [daneularius,  from  clam,  secretly,  Lat.J 
secret  cl'JLnncstitie* 

CLANDE'STINE,  a.  [elandestinm,  Lat.]  underhand  ;  se- 
cret ;  in  order  to  evade  any  law  ;  private ;  always  used  in  a 
bad  sense. 

CLANDESTINELY,  ad.  in  a  secret  or  private  manner, 
including  some  illegal  or  bad  practice. 
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To  CLAXG:  V.  »!.  [dongo,  LatJ  (o  make  a  loud  shrill  noise 
with  a  inazoi)  uoaiid  like  that  ot  a  tniinpot;  or  to  make  a 
noise liin'  tluit  of  armour  ulien  struck  uitii  a  soliti  IkjiI.v,  or 
like  swords  when  heal  together.  Actively,  to  strike  toge- 
ther, so  as  to  make  a  noise. 

CLA'N(iOUl{,  s.  [elajiiror,  Lat.l  a  loiul .  shrill  sound. 

CLA'NGOUS,  ff.  making  a  lou(l  and  shrill  noise. 

CLANK,  4-.  a  loufl,  shrill,  or  harsh  noise,  made  by  hard 
bodies  when  clashed  together. 

To  ClyAP,  V.  a.  [clappan.  Sax.]  to  strike  together  with  a 
quick  motion,  so  as  to  make  a  noise  ;  to  put  one  thin<;  upon 
another  with  a  hasty,  sudden,  and  unexpected  motion ;  to 
perform  any  action  in  a  quick  ami  unexpected  manner  ;  to 
applaud  or  praise  a  person  by  striking  the  hands  together  to 
shut  up  with  a  quick  or  sudden  motion.  To  infect  with  a 
venereal  poison.  'Todapvp  implies  to  con^plete  suddenly, 
\rithout  much  precaution.  Neuterly,  to  move  nimbly  with 
a  noise  ;  to  enter  with  alacrity  upon  any  thing. 

CLAP,  s.  a  loud  noise  made  by  the  striking  of  two  solid 
bodies  together,  or  by  explosion,  when  applied  to  thunder  : 
api>lause  or  approbation,  tesfitied  by  striking  the  hands  to- 
gether.   In  medicine,  a  venereal  infection. 

CLATPER,  s.  one  who  strikes  his  hands  together  by  way 
of  applause;  the  tongue,  or  piece  of  iron,  which  hangs  in 
the  inside  of  a  bell,  and  makes  it  sound  ;  a  piece  of  wood  in 
a  mill  for  shaking  the  hopper.  Figuratively,  the  tongue  ol 
a  person  that  is  verv  talkative  ;  a  word  of  reproach. 

To  CLAPPER CLA'W,  i..  «.  to  scold. 

CLARE,  a  county  of  Munster,  in  Ireland,  47  miles  long, 
and  32  broad,  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Atlantic  ;  on  the 
"N.  by  Galway  :  and  on  the  E.  and  S.  by  the  Shannon,  which 
separates  it  froniTipperary,  Limerick,  and  Kerry.  It  con- 
tains 2  market  towns,  79  parishes,  and  about  96,000  inhabi- 
tants ;  and  breeds  more  horses  than  any  other  county  in  Ire- 
land, as  also  a  great  number  of  cattle  and  sheep.  Tiie  town 
of  (/lare,  called  also  Ennis,  though  distinct  from  Ennis, 
which  is  2  miles  distant,  is  17  miles  N.  W.  of  Limerick,  and 
112S.\V.  of  Dublin. 

CLARE,  a  town  of  Suffolk,  -with  a  market  on  Monday. 
It  is  seated  on  a  creek  of  the  river  Stour ;  the  ruins  of  a  cas- 
tle, and  a  collegiate  church,  are  still  visible.  They  have  a 
manufacture  of  baize.  In  this  town  is  a  very  large  church, 
and  several  dissenting  meeting-houses.  It  consists  of  about 
300  houses,  which  are  mostly  of  clay,  white-washed,  and  the 
streets  pretty  wide,  but  not  paved.  It  is  15  miles  S.  of  Bury, 
and  56  N.  E.  of  London. 

CL\RENCE'UX,orCLARENCrEUX,  (f7«m'owi»)  [Fr.] 
the  second  king  of  arms,  so  called  from  the  duke  of  Clarence, 
son  of  Edward  III.  who  first  bore  this  otfice.  He  marshals 
and  disposes  of  the  funerals  of  all  the  lower  noiiility  on  the 
south  sida  of  the  Trent,  and  is  therefore  called  Surroy, 
».  e.  Soufh-roy,  or  South-king. 

CLARE-OBSCURE,  s.  [from  clamt,  bright  and  obscunis, 
dark,  Lat.]  in  painting,  the  lights  and  shades  in  a  picture  ; 
the  art  of  distributing  the  lights  and  shades  in  a  piece  to 
the  greatest  advantage. 

CLA  ilET,  *.  [clairet,  Fr.]  French  wine,  of  a  clear,  pale, 
red  colour. 

•  CL  \  RICORD, or  CLA  RICHORD, .?.  [from  dams,  clear, 
and  churdii,  a  chord,  Lat.J  a  musical  instrument  in  form  ot 
a  spinnct.  It  has  49  or  50  stops,  and  70  strings,  which  bear 
on  tive  biidjres,  the  first  whereof  is  the  hi<;hest,  the  rest 
diminishing  m  proportion.  Some  of  the  strings  are  in  uni- 
son, their  number  being  greater  than  that  of  the  stops. 
There  are  several  little  mortises  for  passing  the  Jacks, 
armed  with  bra-ss  hooks,  w  hich  stop  and  raise  the  chords, 
instead  of  the  chords  used  in  virginals  and  spinnets.  The 
chords  are  covered  with  pieces  of  cloth,  which  render  the 
sound  sweeter,  afrid  (leaden  it  so,  that  it  cannot  be  heard  at 
any  couiideraWe  dist;;iice  ;  and  therefore  is  in  particulai 
use  among  the  nuns,  who  are  unwilling  to  disturb  the  silence 
of  the  dormitorv. 

CL  \  RIFIC .\TlON,s.  [from  clams,  clear,  and^Jo,  to  be  made, 
lat.]  the  clearing  any  thiiig  from  impurities;  the  fining  liquors. 


To  CLA'RIFY,  v.  a.  [chrifier,  Fr.]  to  fine  or  make  any 
liquor  clear.     Neuterly,  to  clear  up  ;  to  brighten. 

CLA'RION,  s.  [clurin,  Span.]  a  truiMpet  with  a  narrower 
tube  and  shriller  sound  than  the  common  sort. 

CL.^'RITY,  *.  [clarti,  Fr.]  brightness,  splendor. 

CLARK,*.    SeeCi,i2RK. 

(.'LA'RY,  s.  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  called  by  Lin- 
nseus  salvia.  There  are  two  British  species,  viz.  the  mea- 
dow and  wild  ;  the  former  with  obh)ng,  heart  shaped,  scol- 
lope<l  leaves,  and  buiisli  purple  blossoms,  is  found  in  Essex, 
and  flowers  in  July  ;  the  latter  with  indented,  serrated, 
smootbish  leaves,  and  blue  blossoms,  is  common  in  meadows 
and  pastures,  flowering  from  May  to  September. 

To  CLASH,  v.n.[k/etsen,  Belg.]  to  make  a  noise,  applied 
to  two  bodies  struck  together;  to  act  with  opposite  views; 
to  contradict,  oppose,  or  disagree.  Actively,  to  strika  one 
thing;  against  another,  so  as  to  produce  a  noise. 

CLASH,  *.  a  noise  made  by  the  striking  two  bodies  toge- 
ther ;  opposition  of  sentiments,  opinions,  or  interests. 

CLASHING,  s.    Sec  Clash. 

CLASP,  f.  [chspe,  Belg.]  a  -thin  piece  of  metal  curved  at 
the  extremities,  which  enters  into  a  hole  made  in  another 
place,  and  is  used  to  fasten  two  things  together,  such  as  the 
two  covers  of  a  book,  or  the  two  foiepart'iof  a  garment,  &-c. 
Figuratively,  an  embrace,  wherein  the  arms  are  throw  n  round 
the  body  of  a  person. 

To  Clasp,  D.  «.  to  shut  or  fasten  by  a  clasp;  to  hold 
within  the  hands  ;  to  make  the  fingers  meet  round  the  cir- 
cumference of  any  thin":  held  in  the  hand  ;  to  enclose. 

CLA'SP  KNIFE,  s.-d  knife  which  is  furniihed  w ith a  spriflg, 
and  folds  into  the  handle. 

CLASS,  f.  [classis,  Lat.]  a  collectjon  of  things  ranged  ac- 
cording to  their  diflerent  natures  and  value ;  a  rank  or 
order.  In  schools,  a  number  of  boys  placed  according  to 
their  attainments,  and  the  authors  they  read. 

To  CLASS,  V.  a.  to  range  according  to  some  stated  me- 
thod of  distribution ;  to  range  according  to  different  ranks. 

CLA'SSIC,  or  CLA'SSICAL,  a.  [from  classis,  a  class,  Lat.J 
a  term  chiefly  applied  to  authors  who  are  road  in  the  classes 
at  schools.  Virgil,  Cicero,  Homer,  and  all  the  other  Greek 
and  Latin  writers  who  floHrished  at  a  time  when  their  lan- 
guage subsisted  in  tolerable  purity,  are  included  under  the 
term  classical. 

CLA'SSIC,  i.  an  author  of  tlie  first  rank  for  abilities,  and 
esteemed  a  standard  for  style,  &c. 

To  CLATTER,  v.  a.  [<•/«(■(■««§■?,  Sax.]  to  make  a  noise  by 
being  often  struck  tojjetlier,  applied  to  sonorous  or  oietalline 
bodies,  to  make  a  noise  by  talking  aloud,  fast,  and  little  tp 
the  purpose,  a  low  word. 

CLATTER,  s.  a  rattling  noise  made  by  the  frequent 
striking  of  hard  bodies  together  :  a  confused  and  tumultu- 
ous noise. 

CLA'VATED,  a.  [clavatus,  Lat.]  knobbed  ;  or  abounding 
with  knobs. 

CLAVE,  the  prefer,  of  Clkave. 

CLA'VELLATED,  part,  [elavdlatus,  low  Lat.]  in  clierais- 
tiT,  made  with  burnt  tartar. 

CLA'VER, ...    See  Clovek. 

QLA'VICLE,  s.  [from  ctavicula,  a  little  key,  Lat.  as  ben  g 
the  Wysof  the  throat]  in  anatomy,  the  collar-l)one,  of  whit  ;i 
there  are  two,  situated  between  the  s  apula  an  -  steinum, 
each  of  them  resembling  an  Italic  S,  but  in  women  more 
straight  than  in  men. 

CLAUSE,  {lilauze)  s.  [clausula,  from  clnu'lo,  to  shut,  Lat.] 
a  sentence  ;  a  single  article  ;  so  much  of  a  sentence  as  will 
make  sense. 

CLA'USENBURG,  a  city  of  Transylvania,  situated  on 
the  river  Lamos ;  where  the  states  assemble.  On  one  of 
the  gates  is  an  inscription  in  honour  of  the  emperor  T.ajaii 

CLAU'STR.M>,  a.  [from  clnustrum,  an  inclosure.  Lat.]  be- 
longing to  a  cloister,  or  religious  house. 

CLAU'SURK,  i.  [c/«HSHjff,  from  claudo,  to  shut,  Lat.]  con- 
finement ;  the  state  of  a  person  shut  up  or  confined  in  a 
monastery. 
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CLAW,  «.  [ctau'nn,  Sax.]  the  foot  of  a  bird  or  beast,  arm- 
ed with  a  sharp-pointed  lioriiy  substance. 

To  CLAW,  V.  a.  [chwan,  Sax.]  to  scratch  or  tear  with  the 
nulls. 

CLA'WED,  part,  furnished  or  armed  with  claws. 

CLAY,  s.  [clai,  Brit.]  a  compact,  weighty,  stilf,  viscid,  and 
ductile  earth,  when  moist ;  smooth  to  the  touch,  easily  dis- 
solved in  water,  and  when  mixed  with  it,  not  quickly  sub- 
sidiiit;.  Figuratively,  the  earth,  or  substance  out  of  which 
our  bodies  are  by  sciipturesaid  to  be  produced. 

CLAY,  a  town  of  Norfolk,  with  a  small  harbour,  and  large 
sait-\vorks  in  the  iieighlHuirliood,  from  whence  salt  is  sent 
all  over  the  country,  and  sometimes  exported  to  Holland, 
the  Baltico  Ac.  It  is  seated  on  an  arm  of  the  sea,  between 
two  rivers.  Smiles  from  V/alsingham,  and  20  N.  W.  of  Nor- 
wich.    Market  on  Saturday. 

To  CLAY,  t'.  a.  to  cover  with  clay.  In  agriculture,  to 
manure  with  clay. 

CLA'Y-COLi),  a.  as  cold  as  clay.    Figuratively,  lifeless. 

CLAYES,*.  [elai/c,  Fr.]  in  fortifications,  wattles  made  with 
stakes  interwoven  with  osiei-^,  to  cover  lodgments. 

CLA'YEY,  (I.  consisting  of,  or  abounding  in  clay. 

CLA'YISH,  a.  of  the  nature  of  clay  ;  like  clay. 

CLA'Y-MARL,  s.  a  whitish,  smooth,  chalky  earth,  re- 
send)ling  clay,  but  somewhat  more  fat,  and  sometimes  mixed 
with  chalk-stones. 

CLA'Y-PIT,  s.  a  pit  where  clay  is  ilihg. 

CLEAN,  (kleen)  a.  [cla-iie,  Sax.]  fice  from  dirt,  or  soil. 
Figuratively,  free  from  any  moral  stain,  wickedness,  or  im- 
purity.   Adverbially  used,  it  implies  entirely,  perfectly, 
fully,  or  compU-lely. 
.  To  CLEAN,  ?,'.  a.  to  free  from  dirt  or  filth. 

CLE'ANLY,  «.  free  from  dirt  or  filth,  free  from  moral 
impurity  ;  innocent ;  chaste. 

CLI'J'ANLY,  ad.  iu  a  clean,  neat  manner,  free  from  dirt 
or  filth. 

CLEANNESS,  or  CLE'ANLINESS,  ^.  neatness;  free 
from  dirt  or  filth  ;  elegance;  exactness;  freedom  from  any 
nioral  impurity. 

To  CLEANSE,  {klenze)  v.  a.  \clcntsian,  .Sax.]  to  free  from 
dirt  or  fifth  by  wasliing  or  rubbing ;  to  free  from  bad  hu- 
iiiours  by  puri'cs,  in  medicine.  To  free  from  matter  of  fun- 
guses, applied  to  wouniFs. 

CLE'ANSER,  {klaizcr)  s.  [cltnisere.  Sax.]  in  medicine, 
that  which  removes  any  humours,  or  expels  auy  noxious 
fluid  from  the  body  ;  a  deler;,'ent. 

CfjEAR,  (hleer)a.  \clrinis,  Lnt.]  bright,  transparent,  pel- 
lucid, transpicuous;  free  from  blauie,  innocent,  without  ble- 
mish; ewdent,  indisputaltie,  undeniable;  free  from  distress, 
prosecution,  or  imputed  guilt;  vacant,  out  of  debt,  uncn- 
tangled  ;  out  of  danger. 

To  CLEAR,  V.  a.  to  brighten;  to  vindicate  one's  charac- 
ter;  to  prove  a  man's  innocence  ;  to  free  from  obscurity; 
to  discharge  a  debt;  to  clarify,  or  clear  liquors;  to  gain 
without  any  deduction  for  loss  or  charges.  To  clear  a  ship, 
is  to  obtain  have  for  sailing,  or  selling  the  cargo,  by  paying 
fhe  customs. 

CLK'ARaNCE,  s.  a  certificate  that  the  ship  has  been 
cleared  by  the  custom-house,  by  paying  the  duties. 

CLEAR,  CAPE,  a  prouiontcrv  on  a  little  ishmd,  on  the 
S.  coast  of  Ireland.  Lat.  ol.  18."  N.  Ion.  9.  23.  W.  There 
is  also  another  island,  called  Cape  Clear  island,  at  a 
small  distance  from  Baltimore  Haven  ;  thev  ate  both  inha- 
bited. 

CLE'ARER,  s.  the  person  or  thing  that  removes  any 
filth  or  obstruction  ;  that  which  comnmni<ates  light  to  the 
mind,  or  removes  any  difficulty  or  prejudices  which  may  ob- 
Bcure  the  judgment. 

CLE'ARLY.  ad.  free  from  darkness,  obscurity,  ambigui- 
ty ;  plainly ;  vvithout  any  undue  influence  or  prejudice. 
Without  deiluction,  or  diminition,  applied  to  gains ;  with- 
out evasion,  or  reserve. 

CLE'ARNESS,  t.  transparency,   which  renders  a  thing 
4asy  to  be  seen  through,  applied"  to  glass.    Freedom  froiu 
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dregs,  or  filth,  applied  to  liquors.    Distinctness,  plainneiss,"- 
freedom  from  obscurity  and  ambiguity,  applied  to  ideas. 

CLEAR-SFGHTED,  a.  able  to  discern  and  distinguish 
tilings;  judicious;  seeing  into  the  consequences  of  things; 

To  CLE'ARSTARCH,  v.  a.  to  starch  in  such  a  manuer> 
that  linen  may  appear  transparent,  and  clearer  than  in  com- 
mon washing. 

To  CLEAVE,  {hleevp)  V.  n  prefer.  /  clove,  partc/o-en; 
[cleofan.  Sax.]  to  stick  ;  to  adhere  to ;  to  unite  one's  self  to 
a  person. 

To  CLEAVE,  (/i/ccir)  V.  a.  prefer.  I  clave,  clove,  or  cle/if 
particip.  cloven,  or  cleft ;  [cleofim.  Sax.]  to  divide  a  thing  with 
a  chopper  and  with  violence  ;  to  divide  by  a  swift  or  rapid 
motion.    To  divide  or  separate:  to  part  asunder. 

CLE'AVER,  {kUiver)  s.  a  large  fiat  instrument  made  of 
metal,  wilh  a  handle,  of  a  long  square  form,  used  by 
butchers  to  separate  the  joints  of  meat  from  their  carcases, 
one  who  chops  any  thing.  In  botany,  a  weed,  named  likft- 
wise  diver. 

CLE'BURY,  called  also  North  Clebury,  and  Clb- 
BURY  Mortimer,  a  town  in  Shropshire,  situated  on  tb« 
N.  side  of  the  river  Tend,  2t>  miles  S.  E.  of  Shrowsburyv 
JVlarket  on  Thursday. 

CLEES,  s.  the  two  parts  of  the  foot  of  a  cloven-footed 
beast.  Probably  corrupted  f  om  claws. 
_  CLEF,  *.  [c/^;  Fr.]  in  music,  a  mark  placed  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  lines  of  a  piece  of  music,  which  detcrmin  s 
the  name  of  each  line,  accordin>;  to  the  scale;  the  tone  or 
key  in  which  it  is  to  begin,  and  all  the  unisons  in  a  pijce. 

CLEFT,  participle  passive,  from  Ci.f.ave. 

CLEFT,  s.  a  space  made  by  the  separation  of  the  parts  of 
any  body  ;  a  crack.  In  farriery,  a  dijea^e  in  horses,  which 
appears  on  the  hough  of  the  pasterns. 

'To  CLE'FTGRAFT,  v.  a.  in  gaidening,  to  engraft  by 
cleaving  the  stock  of  a  tree,  and  inserting  a  branch  mto  it. 

CLE  MENCY,  s.  \clementia,  Lat.]  unwillingness  to  punish, 
and  leudernessin  inflicting  punishment. 

CLE'MENT,  *.  \ylemeiis,  Lat.]  unwilling  to  punish,  and 
tender  in  executing  or  limiting  punishment. 

To  CLEPF.,  V.  It.  [cleapan,  Sax.]  to  call.     Obsolete. 

CLEPSY'DRA,  *.  [from  klepto,  to  hide,  and  luhr,  wafer, 
Gr.J  a  water-clock,  or  an  instrument  lo  measure  time  by  the 
faihng  of  a  certain  quantity  of  water,  used  by  the  ancients 
before  the  invention  of  clocks  and  hour  glasses,  both  by  sea 
an(tland.  There  were  many  kinds  of  clepiytlrte  among  the 
ancients,  but  had  all  of  them  this  in  coumion,  that  the 
water  lan  generally  through  a  narrow  passage,  from  one 
vessel  into  auotJier,  and  in  the  lower  was  a  piece  of  cork, 
which,  as  the  vessel  filled,  rose  up  by  degrees,  and  shewed 
the  hour. 

CLERGY,  s.  [cla-ge,  Fr.]  a  body  of  men  set  apart  by  due 
ordination  for  the  service  of  Ciod,  and  the  Christian  church, 
and  originally  consisting  of  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons; 
but  in  the  third  century  inany  inferior  orders  were  appointed, 
such  as  subdeacons,  acolythists,  readers,  &c.  The  clergy 
of  the  church  of  Rome  are  divicled  into  regular  and  secular. 
The  regular  clergy  consists  of  those  monks  or  religions  who 
have  taucn  upon  them  holy  orders  of  the  priesthood  in  their 
respeclivc  monasteries.  The  secular  clergy  are  tliose  who 
are  not  of  auy  religious  order,  and  have  the  care  and  direa 
tion  of  parishes.  The  protestaut  clergy  are  all  secular. 
The  privileges  of  the  English  clergy,  by  the  ancient  statutes, 
are  very  considerable ;  tlieir  goods  are  to  payno  toll  in  fairs 
or  markets  ;  they  are  exempt  from  all  oiHic<>s  but  their 
own  ;  from  the  ki'ng's  carriages,  posts,  etc.  ;  from  appear- 
ing at  sheriffs'  tourns,  frank  pledges,  A-c. ;  and  arc  not  to  be 
fined  or  amerced  according  to  their  spiritual,  but  their  tem- 
poral means.  A  clergyman,  acknowledging  a  statute,  i« 
not  to  be  imprisoned.  If  he  be  convictetl  of  a  cr.<5ie  for 
which  the  benefit  of  clergy  is  allowed,  lie  shall  not  be 
I»i:rnt  in  the  hand  ;  and  he  shall  have  the  benefit  of  clergy 
in  injinitmn,  which  110  layman  can  have  more  than  once. 
The  revenues  of  the  clergy  were  anciently  verv  considera- 
ble ;  but  since  the  reformation  are  very  small,  especially 
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tliose  of  the  inferior  cleroy.  Indeed,  an  addition  uas  niadc- 
2  Atrne,  l)y  wliich  t!ie  whole  revenues  or  <ir=l4Vuits  and  tenllis 
■?verc  granted,  to  raise  a  fund  for  the  aiigiueijtation  of  tlie 
wiaitilenance  of  the  poor  clergy ;  pursuant  to  which  a  cor- 
poration was  iormed,  to  wliich  tlie  same  revenues  were 
tonyeycd  in  trust.  Benefit  of  C/cgy  h  a  privilege  which 
amieutiv  was  allowed  ojilv  to  those  wiio  were  in  orders- 
l>ui  by  tke  statute  of  Hi  Eliz.  every  man  to  whom  the  bene- 
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)U  »J  dcrgy  IS  jnauted,  thoiijjh  not  in  orders,  is  i)ut  to  read 
at  the  l.ar,  after  lie  is  found  suiilv,  and  convicted  of  felons 
and  so  burnt  m  tlie  hand,  and  set  free  for  the  first  lime    if 
the  ortlinary  or  deputy -standin;?  hv  do  say,  fevV  nt  cle,U„s  ■ 
otherwise    he    sliall   sutler    death.      See   Benefit   of 

Cl.FJlOY. 

.CLERGYMAN,*,  a  person  tiedicatcd  bv  ordination  to 
•"e  service  of  the  cluirch  ;  a  person  in  holvordcrs. 

T  V  ,  u  .      '^'"'    "■.  t'^'."™  f^lmei",   a  clergyman,   Eccles. 
Lat.J  belongiuifto  the  cleifiy. 

CLERK,  jr.  (from  /tlcros,  heritage.  Or.  because  the  clergy 
wre  supposed  to  be  the  peculiar  heritage  or  properly  of 
OodJ  a  word  ori'-uially  used  to  denote  a  learned  man,"^  or 
mail  ot  letters;  but  now  is  the  common  appellation  by 
wliich  clergymen  distinguish  themselves  in  si-'iiin"-  anV 
deed,  instrumeut,  <<tc.  Also  the  person  who  reads  tTie  re- 
sponses of  the  congregation  in  the  church  to  direct  the 
rest,  it  is  likewise  a  common  name  for  writers  or  book- 
keepers, ID  public  offices,  or  private  couipting-houses.  In 
oiir  coui  ts  ot  record,  there  is  a  great  number  of  officers 
vviio  go  under  this  name. 

^f'pi'^l"''^'^'^'  *•  *'"■  "^^^  "■■  e»'I>Iov  of  a  clerk. 
.,  .^V      .^'  CLIF,  CLIVE,  in  the  name  of  a  place,  denotes 
^tobe  situate  on  the  side  of  a  rock  or  hill:  as,  Clevehnd, 
iiltfton.  Stanch ff^.  ' 

CLEVER  n.  dexterous,  qnick,  or  skilful  in  the  perform- 
ance of  any  thing  ;  well  pleasing,  convenient.  Well  made  • 
iiandsome.  ' 

CLEVERLY,  «rf.  in  a  dexterous,  iiigenious,  skilful,  and 
proper  manner. 

CLEVERNESS,  s.  a  proper,  skilful,  and  dexterous  per- 
toruiance ;  a  quality  which  conveys  the  idea  of  fitness  in- 
geuuity  and  perfection,  and  therebT  excites  satisfaction  in 
the  mind. 

.1  S^^FYP'^'  *^^^  ''**''.  f'"cliyof,  one  of  the  finest  countries  of 
.u  XT  7'"^I"^"'P"<'' '"  "'« •'■'■'^'^  of  Westphalia,  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  Munsterand  Overyssel,  and  onthe  W.  by  Guel- 
derland  and  Lrabant.  It  is  divided  into  two  by  the"Rhinc 
and  was  subject  to  the  king  of  Prussia.  It'  is  about  40 
miles  in  length,  and  from  10  to  12  in  breadth.  The  reve- 
nues of  Cleves  and  Mark  amounted  to  a  million  of  crowns 
liimes,  itscapifnl,  IS  a  handsome  town,  consisting  of  about 
8tK)  houses.  It  IS  seated  on  a  hill,  3  miles  from  the  Rhhic, 
and  10  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Nimeguen. 

5'n^r^''/'  t*^"";f?'  Belg.]  any  thing  in  a  globular  form  • 
a  ball  of  thread.  Figuratively,  any  guide  or  direction,  by 
ineans  of  which  a  person  may  surmount  any  difficulty,  al- 
luding to  a  ball  of  thread  made  use  of  by  persons  to  find 
their  way  back  again  from  a  labyrinth.  The  clew  of  a  sail 
IS  the  lower  corner,  reaching  down  to  that  earing  where  the 
tackle  and  sheets  are  fastened. 

To  CLEW,  V.  a.  among  sailors,  joined  with  the  word 
«'/,  signifies  to  raise  (hem  in  order  to  be  furled  by  means 

r^  '■?.'?*,i^t^-"'-«<'  to  f'c  clew,  called  the  clew-ganiel. 

to  CLK,K,  V.  n.  [dike,,,  Belg.]  to  make  a  small,  sharp, 

Urnvcl^  no'se,  like  that  of  the  beats  of  a  watch. 
■J-t-it^KbR,  «.  a  tradesman's  servant,  who  stands  at  the 
cali«l  rinr°ke7"*'  *'"^*'*'"*'^  *"  ''">'''*  ^^res;  commonly 

lawv'^l'fn^'  f-.f"^''""'  J-at]  in  law,  one  wno  employs  a 
wh/wJL'"'''T*=  "'  '*'^^'^"^*-  Among  the  Romal.s,  one 
Ioort«deZ!t"r"V*'"'""'*^  "'-•"*  personage,  who  under- 

r.  I'Vl^J^Ii,  i^""  f""**'"  oppression. 
tL  nl       ^^^^',    ^'   ^'LIENTSIllP,     ,.   lclie,Uela,    Lal.l 
'"^"•nccorcomhtioHof  aclient.  ■■ 

I   t^UHl,  ».  Lf't/;  Sax.j  a  steep  or  craggy  rock,  generally 


applied  to  otic  on  the  sea-coast.    In  music,  used  imp-oper 
iy  tor  f.Vr/.  *^ 

CLIFIT,,  KING'S,  a  town  of  Norlhamptonslure,  27indc8 
Vf'  ,.  ^o't'|auipton,  and  88  N.  N.  W.  of  Loudon. 
Market  on  J  uesdav. 

CLIMACTERIC,orCLlMACTERICAL,«.[fi«m«/ma.r. 
a  ladder  or  scale,  Gr.j  among  the  physicians  and  astrolo- 
gers, 18  a  iiiiuie  given  to  certain  periods  in  a  man's  life, 
wliich  they  supposed  to  be  very  critical,  and  to  denote  s/)ma 
cxtniorduiary  change.  According  to  some,  every  seventh 
vear  is  climacterie  :  but  others  allow  onlv  those  'years  pio- 
rtuccd  by  7  multiplied  by  the  odd  numbers  3,  S,  7,  and 
9,  to  be  cl,macte,-nl  These  years,  they  say,  bring  with 
them  some  remarkable  change  with  respect  to  life,  liealtli 
orlortuiie;  the  Crmul Climacteric  is  the  CSd  year;  but  some 
making  two,  add  to  this  the  81st.  The  other  CYimflc^encs 
are  the  7th,  21st,  ;i.5th,  40th,  and  56th. 

CLIjMATE,  s.  [Mima,  inclination,  Gr.^  occause  the  dif- 
lerenee  of  climates  arises  fiom  the  diflerent  inclination  of 
tlie  sphere,  in  geography,  a  space  on  the  surfaoe  of  tlie 
earth,  contained  between  two  parallel  circles,  and  mea- 
sured Ironi  the  eciuator  to  the  polar  circles,  in  each  of 
which  spaces  the  longest  days  are  half  an  hour  loii^rr  in 
hose  near  the  poles,  than  in  those  nearest  the  equator. 
Irom  the  polar  circles  to  the  poles,  the  climates  increase 
tlie  sp:ice  of  a  whole  montii.  In  the  common  and  popular 
sense,  any  country  difieriug  from  another,  eitiierin  respect 
of  Its  seasons,  the  quality  of  the  soil,  or  the  manner  of  its 
inhabitants,    without   any    regard   to  the  length  of  the 

CLIMAX,  s.(klimiri;  a  ladder  or  scale,  Gr.]  in  rhetoric 
a  figure,  wherein  the  seiiso  (if  a  period  ascends  or  increases 
cvei-y  sentence  till  it  cnnciiides ;  as  in  the  followinn  •  "  Whe- 
ther Paul,  orApollos,  orCef7t,as,  or  the  world,  or  life,  or 
death,  or  tilings  i)resciit,  or  things  to  eome,  all  are  yours  ; 
""4. ^^fr'^P,',""* '  '-  and  t  hrist  is  God's."    1  Cor.  xxii^,  23. 

ioCLIMli,  D.  n.  [pieler.and  participle  passive,  climhed, 
sometimes  pronounced  vlime ,-  climan.  Sax.]  to  ivjcend  •  to 
ascend  by  their  specific  levity,  &c.  applied  to  vapours;  to 
mount  or  go  upwards. 

CLIMBER,  a.  one  who  mounts,  ascends,  or  scales  any 
fiigli  or  steep  place.  A  plant  so  called  from  its  creeping  un 
on  "tl'er  supports,  as  the.  ivy,  honeysuckle,   Ac. 

'VHn 7  Ti-*;^'.'."^  same  as  climate ;  generally  us(>d  in  poetry. 

to  CLIISCH,  V.  a.  to  hold  a  thing  in  the  hand  witJi  the 
fingers  and  thumb  meeting  over  it ;  to  shut  the  hand  so  as 
1  he  fingers  and  thumb  may  reach  over  each  other;  to  bend 
the  point  of  a  nail,  when  driven  through  any  thing;  to  cou- 

J"r  w^ii      '  "''  1""*''  ''""^*''  applied  to  ail  argument. 

CL1^C1  ,  s.  a,word  which  has  a  double  meaning ;  a  pun  • 
a  word  made  use  of  to  conclude  several  lines  in  the  diflercnt 
parts  of  a  poem,  anti  to  rhyme  to  as  many  different  words, 
in  navigation,  tlKit  part  df  a  cable  which  "is  fastened  to  the 
ring  of  im  anchor. 

CLI'NCHliU,  .V.  a  cramp  or  holdfast,  made  of  a  piece  of 
iron  bent,  or  making  an  angle  at  the  top,  and  used  to  fasteii 
planks. 

To  CLING,  V.  n.  [preter.  I  cl,i„g,  or  ftave  clung ;  part 
clang;  klanger,  Dan.]  to  stick  close  to,  or  hang  upon,  bv 
twisting  round  a  thing.  o     »      ,     j 

CLI'NIC,  *.  [from  Mines,  a  bed,  Gr.]  a  term  applied  by 
the  ancient  church-bishops,  to  those  who  received  bainis» 
on  their  deathbed. 

CLINICAL,  a.  [from  Mine,  a  oed,  Gr.]  in  medicine,  ^ 
term  particularly  used  to  signify  the  treating  sick  persens 
ill  bed,  for  the  more  exact  discovery  of  all  the' symptoms 
pt  their  diseases.  A  clinical  lecture  is  a  lecture  delivered 
by  the_  bed-sule  of  the  patient,  and  in  which  the  lecturer 
refers  Ins  pupil  to  the  actual  situation  of  the  patie;it.  ' 

lo  CLlNk,  r.  a.  to  strike  metals  together  so  ys  to  make 
them  sound.    Neuterly,   to  make  a  noise,  applied  t»  the 

^"^^"i  ttE'i'        ^' '""  P"''^*"'  "^  ""^"'''  *"^^'<^''  '(■i.-ether. 

CLlNh,  s.  a  noise  made  by  the  striking  of  two  pieecs 
ot  metal,  whether  iron  or  steel,  on  each  oilier. 
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CIJ'NQUANT,  a.  [Fr.]  dressed  in  embroidery,  in  Sfpan 
glps  ;  false  s'ittf;  tinsel  tinery. 

CfJ'O,  [Lat.l  one  of  tiic  Nine  Muses,  tiic  patroness  of  his- 
tory;  siic  is  called  the  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Memory,  lo 
shew  tlie  qualifications  of  an  historian  ;  her  name  properly 
s.'jjnilies  RJory,  fame,  or  renown,  in  a  good  sense,  and  is  ge- 
neraliy  represented  by  a  young  maiden,  crowned  with  lau- 
rel, holding  a  ti  nmpet  in  her  ri^-lit  hand,  and  a  book  in  her 
left,  v.ith  'Ihncydides'  name  in  it. 

To  CLIP,  V.  a.  [cJippxn,  Sax.j  to  enil>race  by  foldinsf  the 
arms  closely  round  ;  to  enfold  in  the  arms  ;  to  hug.  To  cut 
\vilh  shears,  from  Idipper,  Dan.  or  kUmten,  Belg.  Figura 
lively,  to  diminisi),  applied  to  corn.  To  cut  short,  not  to 
pronounce  fully,  applied  to  language. 

CLI'i'PEll,  s.  one  that  debases  the  coin,  by  cutting,  fd 
lin<j',  or  otiierwise  diminishing  its  size  and  weight. 

CLIPPING,  *.  the  part  cut  or  clipped  off. 

CLITHEPiO,  a  town  in  Lancashire,  having  manufactures 
of  cotton,  a  medicinal  spring,  and  a  communication  with  all 
the  lafe  inland  navigations.  It  stands,  with  its  ruinous 
castle,  I)uilt  by  the  Lacys,  on  the  river  lliijble,  at  tlie  bot- 
tom of  Pendle'Hill,  33  miles  S.  F>.  of  Lancaster,  and  21.3  N. 
N.  W.  of  London.  It  sends  two  members  to  parliament. 
Market  on  Saturday. 

CLI'VER,  s.  [more  properly  \yritten  cUuvrr]  in  botany,  an 
hert>,  whicli  sticks  to  the  clothes  of  suck  as  touch  it,  and 
used  in  medicine. 

CLOAK,  {Iddk)  s.  a  loose  garment  without  sleeves,  worn 
over  the  rest  of  a  person's  clothes,  eitlier  to  defend  them 
from  cold  or  rain.  Figuratively,  a  pretext,  or  pretence,  in 
order  to  conceal  any  design. 

To  CLOAK,  {/ildh)  V.  a.  to  cover  with  a  cloak.  Figu- 
ratively, to  conceal  any  design  by  some  specious  pretext  or 
artifice. 

CLO  \KBAG,  s.  a  bag  m  whicii  clothes  are  carried. 

CLOCK,  s.[c/ore,  Brit.]  a  kind  of  movement  or  machine, 
going  by  a  pendulum,  serving  to  measure  time,  and  shew 
the  hour  by  striking  on  a  bell.  Huygens  was  the  first  person 
w  ho  brought  tiie  art  of  dock-making  to  any  perf.^ction ; 
and  the  first  pendulum  clock  made  in  England  \%as  in  the  ' 
year  1C22,  bt  Fronrantel,  a  Dutchninn.  What's  o'chck,  is  a 
piirase  importing,  what  hour  is  it?  'Tis  nine  o'clock,  implies. 
It  is  the  ninth  hour.  Applied  to  stockings,  clock  signifies 
the  work  with  which  the  ankles  are  adorned.  An  insect ;  a 
sort  of  beetle. 

CLO'CKMAKEPi,  *.  an  artificer  whose  profession  is  to 
niuke  clocks. 

"^LO'CKWORK,  s.  any  movements  which  go  by  means 
of  springs,  wheels,  and  a  p^'iidulnni,  and  in  that  respect  re 
sendtle  the  movements  of  a  clock. 

CLOD,  s.  [cliid,  Sax.]  a  small  mass  of  moist  earth ;  a 
lump  of  earth  or  clay,  figuratively,  a  turf;  the  ground; 
any  thing  vile,  base,  and  earthly  ;  a  dull,  gross,  stupid  i)er- 
son. 

To  CLOD,  V.  V.  to  unite  into  a  mass,  on  accnnnt  of  its 
moisture  or  viscidity.  To  curdle,  used  instead  of  clot.  Ac- 
tively, to  pelt  with  clods. 

CLO'DDY,  «.  consisting  of  little  heaps,  small  masses,  or 
clods  of  earth. 

CLO'DP.ATE,  s.  »  stupid  fellow;  one  who  cannot  easily 
apprehend  the  meaning  of  another.  Hence  vlod  pated,  an 
adjective,  implying  dull  of  apprehension,  or  stupid. 

To  CLOG,  v.a.  to  load  with  something  that  may  hinder 
motion;  to  burthen;  to  cndiarras.  Neuterly,  to  be  ob- 
strnct('d  by  the  sticking  of  something  to  a  thing. 

CLOG,  s.  any  weight  or  thing  whicli  impedes  or  hinders 
tbe  motion  of  a  thing;  a  restraint ;  an  encumbrance,  liinder- 
nnce,  obstruction,  or  impediment ;  a  comi)osition  of  lea- 
ther, consisting  of  a  sole  and  two  straps,  worn  by  women 
over  the  shoes,  to  keep  their  feet  clean  or  warm. 
_  CLO'GGlNI'iSS,  i.  the  stiite  of  being  hindered  from  mo- 
tion ;  obstruction. 

CLO'(jlGy,  a.  tiiat,  by  adhering  to  any  instrument,  stops 
up  ihc  passages,  or  otherwise  hinders  its  motion. 
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CLO'GIIER,  a  city,  or  rather  a  village  of  Tyrone,  in  Ul- 
ster, (the  see  of  a  bishop)  70  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Dublin. 

CLOISTER,  *.  \clnuster.  Sax.]  a  habitation  surrounded 
with  ^^  alls,  and  dwelt  in  by  monks  or  religious ;  a  monastery 
for  the  religious  of  either  sex.  In  a  more  restrained  sense, 
the  principal  part  of  a  regular  monastery,  consisting  of  a 
square  built  on  each  of  its  sides.  In  arcliitecture,  a  court 
which  has  buildings  ou  each  of  its  four  sides ;  a  peristyle  or 
piazjia. 

To  CLOrSTER,*,  «.  to  shut  up  in  a  monastery  ;  to  con- 
fine in  a  religious  hoasc. 

CLOrSTEllAL,  n.  shut  up  in  a  monastery  or  nunnery  ; 
solitary  ;  retired  ;  recluse. 

CLOrSTERED,  p«f.  solitary;  inhabiting  a  cloister; 
confined  in  a  monastery,  or  religious  house.  In  architec- 
ture, built  round,  or  surrounded  with  a  piazza  or  peris- 
tyle. 

CLOKE.f.    See  Cloak. 

CLOTSMEL,  a  neat  and  improving  town  of  Tipperary, 
Munster,  pleasantly  situated  ou  the  Suir,  on  the  roart  be- 
tween Dublin  and  Cork,  19  miles  S.  E.  of  Tipperary,  39  N. 
E.  of  Cork,  and  86  S.  W.  of  Did.lin. 

To  CLOOM,  V.  a.  [ctemioa.  Sax.]  to  cover  or  stop  up 
with  clay,  mortar,  or  any  glutinous  matter. 

'I'o  CLOSE,  (Idoze)  V.  a.  [from  chimts,  Lat.]  to  shut  any 
thing  that  is  open;  to  conclude,  finish,  or  perfect;  to  con- 
fine ;  tojoin  any  thing  broken,  'i'o  heal,  applied  to  wounds ; 
to  join  two  parts  together,  after  being  separated.  To  join 
with  a  party.  To  close  kiVA,  or  in  with,  to  come  to  an  agree, 
mcnt  with." 

(■LOSE,  s.  any  thing  shut,  without  passage  or  outlet;  a 
snrall  fieUl  surrounded  with  a  hedge  or  rads.  Applied  to 
lime,  the  end  of  any  particular  period  or  portion.  The- 
end  of  ^  sentence  ;  a  conclusion. 

CLOSE,  a.  used  with  the  verbs  tie,  shitt,  o\  fasten,  shut  s» 
as  nothing  can  come  out,  or  any  air  make  its  entrance.  "A 
close  box."  "  A  close  room."  Without  vent  or  inlet ;  witli- 
out  motion  ;  stagnating ;  sultry,  or  not  easily  breathed  in, 
apj>lied  to  the  air.  Flaving  vci-y  few  iKues,  applied  to 
metals.  "That  very  c?oie  metal."  Lcche.  Dense;  concise; 
short;  without  any  redundance ;  or  thick,  applied  to  the 
ni<inner  of  expression.  "Your  thoughts  lie  so  close  toge- 
ther." Applied  to  situation,  touching,  or  without  any  dis- 
tance between  the  things  mentioned.  Applied  to  de.'-igns, 
secret  or  without  discovery  ;  having  the  appearance  of  re- 
serve and  secrecy:  without  wandering.  "To  keep  our 
thoughts  dote  to  their  business."  Locke.  Home  ;  to  the 
point ;  retired  ;  without  going  abroad.  "  He  keeps  very 
close."  Under  great  restraint.  "  .\  close  prisoner."  Nar- 
row, dark,  cloudy,  misty,  and  sultry,  applied  to  the  sky  or 
weather.  Used  adverbially,  either  by  itself  or  in  composi- 
tion. 

CLOSE-BODIED,  a.  that  comes  tight  rifand  the  body 
opposed  to  that  w-|iich  han;^  loose. 

CLOSE-HANDED,  a.  covetous  ;  illiberal;  void  of  gene- 
rosity. 

CLOSE-LEAGUED,  a.  ranged  near  one  anothei;;  in  a 
thick  and  impenetrable  body ;  secretly  leagued,  or  privately 
conspiring  against. 

CLO'SELY,  ed.  applied  to  shutting  any  vessel,  &c.  with- 
out vent  or  passage  for  the  internal  or  external  air  ;  very 
near  ;  not  deviating  from,  api)lied  to  the  translation  of  au- 
thors.    "  I  have  translated  closeh/." 

CLO'SENESS,  s.  the  state  of  having  no  passage  for  the 
air;  narrowness;  want  of  air  ;  denseness  ;  conipactness; 
recluseness  ;  sohtude;  reserve;  secrecy  ;  avarice ;  connec- 
tion. 

CLOSE^PENT,  <r.  shut  close  ;  without  vent. 

CLO'SER,  (*&;rfr)  *.  a  finisiier  or  conduder. 

CLO'SESTOOL,  s.  a  chamhor  implement. 

CLOSET,  (hluzet)  s.  a  small  room  for  privacy  and  re- 
tirement ;  a  .shallow  place  furnished  with  shelves,  and  with 
a  door,  ser\'ing  as  a  repository  for  curiosities,  or  family 
utensils. 
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To  CLC^^RT,  (kUzei)  tv«.  to  sli'.'-t  up  orpofleca!  in  a  clo- 
set :  lo  make  into  a  i-lowt  for  tlic  siikf  of  |»riv;icy. 

CLOSH,  *.  a  distetaper  in  the  feet  of  cuttic,  called  like- 
wise tile  fotmdcr. 

CLO'SIJRE,  {Moziire)  t.  the  act  of  simttins  or  stojiping  up 
niiv  aperture  or  clrft ;  confinein.'>;it ;  coniliision ;  end. 

Clot,  i.  \hlct,  Belg.]  a  mass  formed  liy  thickcHiug  of  any 
fluid  body. 

To  CLOT, ".  n.  [kloitrrcn,  Belg.]  to  grtw  into  small  tiiassps, 
applied  to  any  fluid  substance.  To  gatlier  ii»lo  cIckU,  ap- 
plied to  moist  or  clayey  earth. 

CLO'TBUIl,  s.  a  provincial  term  for  the  common  bur- 
dock. 

CLOTH,  ».  plural  rht/n.  or  do/irg  ;  [dnth,  Sax.]  in  a 
general  sense,  any  thing  «i>vcii,  either  from  animal  or  ve- 
getqjjle  .substances,  for  garments  ;  liie  linen  wherewith  a 
table  is  covered  at  any  meal ;  the  canvass  on  which  pic- 
tures ore  painted  ;  the  several  coverings  which  are  laid  oa  a 
bed. 

To  CLOTHE,  »•.  (t.  fpreter.  /  clotnetl ;  part.  /  hme  clothed, 
er  clad ;  to  invest  with  garments;  to  cover  or  adorn  with 
dress.  Synojj.  C/o(Am  express  simply  that  which  covers 
the  iwdy.  Dicss  has  a  more  confined  meaniii^;  besides 
that  of  a  bare  covering,  it  includes  in  its  idea  a  relation  to 
form  and  fashion,  ns  well  to  the  ornaments  as  the  necessa- 
ries ;  tli!is  we  say  a  Spanish  rfrcsj;  a  rich  <^rrji'. 

CLO'TIilEIl,  s.  one  who  carries  on  the  uianufactoiy  of 
wo-illen  cloth. 

CLOTHIXO,  J.  dress  ;  vesture;  garments. 

CLOTHSHKARER,  J.  one  who  slicars  the  nap  of  wool- 
len ^^nth,  after  it  has  been  raised  by  carders  or  teazcrs. 

CLOTPOLL,  s.  a  word  of  contempt  and  reproach,  im- 
plying a  stupid  person  ;  a  block-head,  or  thick-skull. 

To  CLOTTER.,  V.  n.    See  To  Clot. 

CLOTTY,  n.  full  of  clots  or  lumps. 

CLOUD,  s.  a  collection  of  condensed  vapours  suspended 
in  the  atmospliere.  Clotuh  are  the  most  considerable  of  all 
the  meteors,  as  furnishing  water  and  plenty  to  the  earth ; 
mitigating  the  excessive  heats  of  the  Torrid  Zone,  and 
screening  it  from  the  beams  of  the  sun  ;  collecting  t'le  rays 
of  light  by  the  nunierous  refractions  they  sutler  in  their  pas- 
sage through  them,  thereby  prolonging  the  stay  of  light  af- 
ter the  sun  is  descended  below  the  horizon,  and  anticipating 
its  coming  some  time  before  it  has  ascended  alx>ve  it :  with- 
out their  medium,  the  heavens  would  be  one  uniform  sable 
substance,  the  rays  of  light  wouUI  l)e  scattered  abroad  in  tlie 
immense  regions  of  space,  without  reaching  our  eyes,  and 
the  ravishing  fjrospect  of  nature  would  become  a  large  blot. 
They  consist  of  very  small  drops  of  water,  detached  by  ex- 
ternal or  internal  heat,  ainl  elevated  by  electricity,  and  the 
laws  of  hydro.statics,  above  the  surface  of  the  caith,  till  they 
arrive  at  a  collectionof  vapours  of  the  same  specific  gravity 
of  themselves  ;  when  meeting  with  cold,  and  by  running 
into  each  other,  they  form  masses,  or  collections  heavier 
than  that  part  of  the  atmosphere  which  they  swam  in  be- 
fore, and  so  fall  down  in  rain-  Figuratively,  the  veins,  or 
dusky  marks  in  agates,  or  stones  ;  any  thing  which  obscures ; 
a  state  of  darkness  ;  a  crowd  or  great  n\nnl)er. 

To  CLOUD,  V.  a.  to  darken  ;  to  make  the  countenance 
appear  lowering;  to  render  a  tr4ith  obscure,  or  difficult  to 
be  understood  ;  variegated  or  diversified  with  dark  veins, 
applied  to  woc;d  and  stones.  Neuterly,  to  grow  cloudy, 
dark,  or  overcast,  applied  to  the  sky  or  weather. 

CLOUD-BERRY,  *.  a  plant,  also  called  knot  berry. 

CLOUD,  St.  a  town  15  miles  W.  of  Paris,  in  which  was 
formerly  a  royal-palace,  gardens,  a  cascade,  dix. 

CLO'UDCAPT,  «.  covered,  toi)pe(l  by,  or  touching  the 
clouds.     "The  (7oMrf  (rt/jf  towers."    S/itrf. 
CLCVUDILY,  od,  iu  a  cloudy  or  dark  ma'.-iner. 
CLOU'DINESS,  s.  a  state  wherein  clouds  procure  dark- 
ness and  obscurity  ;  want  of  brightness  or  lustre  ;  foulness,, 
applied  to  precious  stones. 

CLOUDLESS,  a.  without  clouds;  clear,  applied  to  the 
weather.     Without  spot  or  tmdncss,  applied  to  jew  eU. 


CLOTrOY,  »'.  formed  of  clouds  ;  dark,  obscure,  or  over- 
cast with  clouds.  Figuratively, obscure;  dark;  imperfect; 
sullen ;  dejected. 

(^LOVi<",  the  prefer,  of  CLEAVE. 

CLOVE,  s.  [tloH,  Fr.]  an  aromatic  fruit,  brought  from  the 
East  Indies,  growing  on  a  tree  twenty  feet  nigh,  whosi 
leaves  resemble  those  of  the  bav-trec. 

CLOVE  GrLL!FLOWi:R,*.  a  flower  so  called  from  itt 
smelb.-ig  like  cloves. 

CLOVEN,  participle  of  Cle  Av  e. 

CLO'VEN-FOOTED,  or  CLO'VEN-IIOOFEO,  a.  having 
the  foot  or  hoof  divided  into  two  parts. 

CLOVER,  or  CLOVER-GRASS,  ».  in  botany,  a  specie* 
of  trefoil.  To  lite  in  clmcr,  is  a  phrase  for  living  luxuriously, 
because  clover  is  reckoned  delicious  food  for  cattle. 

CLOUGH,  s.  [dough,  Sax.]  tlie  eleft  of  a  hill ;  a  cliff.  An-, 
allowance  in  wciglit. 

CLOUT,  s.  \cliit.  Sax.]  a  square  piece  of  cloth  made  dou- 
ble, serving,  among  other  uses,  to  keep  infants  clean  from 
their  evacuations ;  a  patch  on  a  shoe  or  garment. 

To  CLOUT,  V.  a.  to  patch  or  mend  in  a  course  or  eliinifiy 
manner ;  to  cover  with  a  thick  cloth  ;  to  join  awkwardly  or 
clumsily  to^etlier. 

CLOUTED,  part,  patched  or  naended ;  joined  in  a. 
clumsy  manner. 

CLOIJTERLY,  a.  clumsy;  awkward. 

CLOWN,*,  a  rustic,  or  country  fellow;  one  whose  be- 
haviour is  rurle,  and  raannersare  unpolished. 

CLOWNISH,  a.  in  a  manner  agreeable  to  clowns ;  rude, 
awkward,  ill-bixMl,  and  coarse,  like  a  clown. 

CLO'WNISHLY,  «d.  in  a  clumsy,  coarse,  rude,  and  ill- 
bred  manner. 

CLO'WNISHNESS,  /.  unpolished  rudeness  ;  rustic  sim- 
plicity, or  awkward  address;  broadness  and  coarseness  of 
expression.  Svnon.  Unpoliteness  is  a  want  of  good  man- 
ners; it  does  not  please.  Clotvniskness  is  a  mixture  of  ill 
manners ;  it  displeases.  Clotinishness  proceeds  from  an  en- 
tire want  of  education ;  impoliteiwss  from  a  bad  one. 

To  CLOY,  r.  a.  [endou^;  Fr.]  to  fill  so  with  food  as  la. 
leave  no  appetite  for  any  more  ;  to  surfeit  almost  to  loath- 
ing. 

CLUB,  t.  [clwppa,  Brit.]  a  heavy  and  strong  stick,  used  ai 
an  o'l'ensive  weapon.  In  gaming,  the  name  of  one  of  the 
suits  of  cards,  called  in  French  tref.e,  from  its  resembling  the 
trefoil  leaf,  or  that  of  clover-^rsss.  The  money  propor- 
tion, or  sunj  every  member  is  oWigcd  to  pay  at  a  drinkin? 
society  ;  an  assembly  meeting  at  a  public  house  to  spend; 
the  evening,  generally  incorporated  and  regulate<i  by  orders 
established  among  themselves  ;  concurrence  ;  joint  expense 
or  contribution. 

To  CLUB,  t'.  n.  to  contribute  one's  proi>ortion  to  a  public 
expense  ;  to  join  and  unite  in  one  common  design  ;  to  carry 
on   some  common  design  which  requires  the  assistance  of' 
many. 

CLU'BIJEADED,  a.  having  a  round  or  thick  head. 

CLU  ULAW,  *.  the  compelling  the  assent  of  a  persoH  by 
external  force  or  violence. 

CLU'BMOSS,  s.  a  genus  of  mosses,  called  by  botanists, 
lycnpodiuni. 

"  (JLU'BROOlf,  t.  tiic  room,  in  which  a  chib  or  cotnpant 
assembles. 

CLU'BRUSH,  s.  a  species  of  bulrush. 

CLl'BTOP,  s.  a  genus  of  the  funguses,  called  by  botanists, 
clavaria.    .• , 

To  CLUCK,  I'.  71.  [rioccan,  Sax.]  to  make  a  noise  lil;e  a 
lieii  when  calling  her  cliickcus. 

CLUMP,  s.  [klunipe,  Tent.]  a  shapeless  tliick  pieje  of 
wood,  nearly  as  broad  as  long. 

CLU'MSILY,  {Idumsi/y)  ad.  in  an  ujicoulh,  awkward, 
graceless,  and  nnplcasing  manner. 

CL^'^ISINESS,  {kUimtir.csi:)  J.  want  of  ingenuity,  skill, 
dexterity,  or  readiness  in  performinjf  ;Hiy  thing ;  awkward- 
ijes.s. 

CLU'MSY,  (hHuKti)  a.  [fcwjpw^,  Be^Ig.]  aw^iward,  artJcss. 
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N.  E.  of  Wiiitchavpn,  23  S.  W.  of  Carlisle,  aiif!  3ftO  N.  N. 
W.  of  LoikIhii.     jMurkfts  on  Monday  and  Saturday. 

CO'CKI'/r,  s.  a  teal  belonging  to  the  cuslom-li(ni>f ;  an 
nistruuieut  drawn  on  parchment,  signed,  sealed,  and  deliver- 
ed to  merchants,  as  a  certificate  that  they  have  paid  the 
eustoms  for  their  goods. 

CO'CKFIGHT,'  s.  a  battle  or  match  of  cocks. 

CO'CKIiORSE,  a.  triumphant;  exulting;  a  kind  of  low 
word. 

CO'CKLE,  «.  [c'jmiille,  Fr.]  a  small  shell-fish.  In  botany, 
the  agrostcmma.  it  grows  in  corn  fields,  is  an  annual 
plant,  and  flowers  in  June. 

■    To  CO'CKLE,  V.  a.  to  contract  any  stuff  into  wrinkles 
■bv  wet  or  rain. 
"COCKLED,  mw.  shelled;  wrinkled  by  wet. 

CO'CKLEWOilT,  s.  in  botany,  the  astragalus.    There- 
are  two  British  species,  the  wild  liquorice  vetcii,  and  purple 
niountaia  milkwort. 

CO'CKLOFT,  s.  the  room  over  the  gariet,  in  which 
fowls  are  supposed  to  roost. 

CO'CKNEY,  It.  a  person  born  in  London;  a  word  of 
contempt.  Figuratively,  any  eflVniinate,  luxurious,  igno- 
rant, or  inexperienced  person,  dwelling  in  a  city. 

CO'CKPIT,  s.  a  place  wherein  cocks  generally  fight. 
'in  a  ship,  a  place  on  the  lower  deck  of  a  man  of  war,  in 
■which  are  divisions  for  the  purser,  the  surgeon,  and  his 
jnates. 

COCKSCOMB,  s.  a  plant,  the  same  with"  the  yellow 
rattle,  or  peniivKrass. 

CO'CKSFOOT,  s.  a  kind  of  grass. 

CO'CKSHEAD,  s.  in  botany,  a  plant  called  likewise  sai  :- 
■fuin,  and  esteemed  one  of  tiie  liest  sorts  of  fodder  for  cattle. 

CO'CKSPUR,  «.  Virginian  hawthorn  ;  a  species  of  med- 
lar. . 

COCKSURE,  a.  confident ;  certain. 

CO'CKSWAIN,  i.  [cci(?-g-jHffjHc,  Sax.J  an  officer  on  board 
a  man  of  war  who  has  the  coniniiind  of  a  Ixrut. 

CO'CKWEED,  «.  a  plant,  called  also  dittander  and  pep- 
perwort. 

COCOA,  (kuko)t.    See  Chocolate-nut. 

CO'CTILl'^.,  a.  [coctilis,  hut.]  made  by  baking. 

CO'CTION,  {kohslwii)  s.  [from  cntj^io,  to  boil,  Lat.J  the  act 
of  boiling.     In  surgery,  acTigestion  of  matter. 

COD,  or  CO'DFISH,  s,  a  sea-fish,  caught  on  the  banks  of 
Kewfoundland,  and  many  other  parts. 

COD,  s.  [coildc,  .Sax.l  in  botany,  any  case,  or  husk,  in 
■which  seeds  are  lodged^. 

To  COD,  V.  71.  to  inclose  in  a  husk,  case,  or  cod. 

CODE,  s.  [codex,  Lat.]  a  book ;  a  book  of  civil  laws,  ap- 
propriated by  way  of  eminence  to  the  collection  made  by 
Justiniav. 

CODICIL,  s.  [from  rmUcillns,  a  little  writing,  Lat.]  a 
writing  made  by  way  of  suppieincnt  to  a  will,  in  order  to 
supply  something  omitted,  or  alter  and  explain  something 
-  contained  in  the  testament. 

CODI'LLE,  s,  [oorfiV/e,  Fr.]  in  gaming,  a  term  at  ombre, 
implyiug  th'<)t  the  game  is  won  against  the  player;  this  is 
termed  lasted,  in  quadrille. 

To  CO'DLE,  V.  a.  [coetiilo,  Lat.]  to  parboil ;  to  soften  by 
ihe  heat  of  water. 

CO'DLING, «.  an  early  kind  of  apple,  so  called  from  its 
being  generallv  boiled  for  eating. 

COETFICACY,  s.  [from  aim,  with,  and  efficio,  to  effect, 
Lat.]  the  united  power  of  several  things  acting  together  to 
•produce  an  effect. 

COEFFI'CTENCY,  s.  [from  cum,  with,  and  efficio,  to  effect, 
Lat.]  the  actim;  together,  or  joint  power  of  several  tilings  to 
produce  an  efJect. 

COEFFICIENT,*,  [from  (-(.TO,  ^yi1h,  and  f^cierw,  effect- 
ing, Lat.]  that  which  acts  jointly  with  another.  Coefficients, 
in  algebra,  numbers  (.f  uneven  quantities  prefixed  to  letters, 
in  which  they  are  supposed  to  be  multiplied.  In  fluxions, 
applied  to  any  generating  term,  it  is  the  quantity  arising 
ttom  the  division  of  that  term  by  the  generdted  quantity. 
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COE'NOBITES,  (Ccmbites)  [from  lu)i:t9s,  common,  and 
hivo,  to  live,  Or.]  in  church  history,  a  sort  of  monks  in  the 
primitive  church,  so  called  from  living  in  common,  in  w  hich 
they  differed  from  the  Anchorites,  w  iio  retired  from  society. 
The  coenobinic  life  took  its  rise  from  the  time  of  the  apos- 
tles, and  was  the  state  and  condition  of  the  lirst  Christians, 
according  to  St.  Luke's  account  of  them, 
r  COEQUAL,  a.  being  in  the  same  state,  condition,  and 
circumstances  as  another. 

COEQUA'LITY,  s.  the  state  of  two  persons  or  thing* 
which  are  equal  to  each  other. 

To  COE'KCE,  r.  a.  [coerceo,  Lat.]  to  restrain  ty  force,  or 
puuishrftents,  from  the  committing  any  crime,  or  performing 
any  action. 

COE'RCIBLE,  a.  that  may  or  ought  to  be  restrained. 

COE'RCION,  {kncrshon)s.  [from  ccerceo,  Lat.]  a  check,  or 
restraint.  A  restraining  from  the  violation  of  any  law,  by 
means  of  punishment. 

COE'KCIVE,  a.  that  has  the  power  of  restraining  ;  that 
has  the  authority  of  rt straining  by  means  of  i)unibliweiit. 

COESSE'NTI.AL,  {linessenshial)  a.  [from  con  and  essentin, 
Lat.  [partaking of  the  same  essence. 

COESSENTIA'LITY,  {IwessensJiiality)  i.  the  quality  of 
partaking  of  the  same  essence. 

COETE'RNAL,  «.  \cnm,  with,  and  atemvt,  eternal,  Lat.] 
existing  eternally  with  another  ;  equally  eternal  with  an- 
other. 

(JOETE'RNALLY,  ad.  in  a  manner  equally  eternal  with 
another. 

COETE'RNITY,  *.  [from  cum,  with,  and  letei-nitat,  eter- 
nity, Lat.]  having  an  eternity  of  existence  together  with,  or 
equal  to,  the  eternity  of  another. 

COE'VAL,  a.  [from  cam,  with,  and  avnm,  age,  Lat  ]  horn 
or  produced  at  the  same  time;  of  the  same  age  with  an- 
other. 

COE'VOUS,  a.  [from  citm,  with,  and  cEvum,  age,  Lat.]  of 
the  same  age ;  living  at  the  same  time. 

ToCOEXrST,  V.  n.  [cum,  with,  and  existo,  to  exist,  Lat.J 
to  exist,  or  be  at  the  ti'anie  time,  or  in  the  same  place. 

COEXrSlENCE,  s.  the  having  existence  at  the  same 
time  or  place  with  another. 

COEXISTENT,  a.  having  existence  at  the  same  time 
with  another. 

ToCOEXTE'ND,  v.  a.  [from  cvm,  with,  and  extmdn,  to 
extend,  Lat.]  to  extend  to  tlie  same  space,  period,  or  dura- 
tion with  another  ;  followed  by  Kith,  before  the  object  with 
which  the  co  extension  is  f')rmed. 

COEXTE'NSION,  ».  the  act  or  state  of  extending  to  the 
same  space  or  duration  with  another. 

CO'FFEE,  s.  [Aral).]  the  berry  of  a  tree,  formerly  pecu- 
liar to  the  kingdom  of  Y  aman  in  Arabia,  but  now  propagated 
in  most  of  our  colonics,  lu  Jamaica  especially,  where  it  is 
little  inferior  to  the  b»st  Turkey.  It  grows  on  a  tree  forty 
feet  high,  which  in  Arabia  is  always  covered  with  flowers 
and  fruit.  Its  leaves  resemble  the  common  laurel.  The 
liquor  or  decotion,  made  from  the  berry  roasted,  was  intro- 
duced first  into  England  by  Mr.  Daniel  Edwards,  a  Turkey 
merchant,  in  the  year  1652,  bringing  with  him  one  Pasquet, 
a  Greek  servant,  to  make  coffee  for  liim ;  who  was  the  first 
person  that  ever  set  up  a  eofl'ee-house. 

CO  FFEF^HOUSE,  s.  a  place  where  coffee  is  sold,  per- 
sons generally  meet,  (if  near  Change,)  transact  business, 
and  the  newspapers  are  taken  in  for  the  accommodation  of 
customers. 

CO  FFEE-POT,  s.  the  covered  pot  in  which  coffee  la 
boiled. 

CO'FFEE-MAN.  s.  one  that  keeps  a  coflee-house. 

CO'FFER,  *.  \cofre.  Sax.]  a  chest  for  keeping  money. 
Figuratively,  treasure.  In  fortification,  a  hcjilow  jodgmrnt 
across  a  dry  moat,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  raised  with 
pieces  of  timber  above  llie  moat's  level,  is  covered  with 
hurdles  laden  with  earth,  and  serves  as  a  larapct  with  em- 
brasures. It  is  gen.'.rally  ustd  by  the  besieged  to  distrew 
the  enemy  when  they  endeavour  to  pass  tlie  ditcb. 
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To  COTFEB,  v.d.  to  put  into  chests  or  coffers,  followed 
by  up. 

COTYKKF.R  of  the  Jane's  houst/iold,  s.  a  principal  officer 
at  court,  ill  tlie  couiitin<j-hoiise,  or  clsewlit:re,  next  to  tlie 
comptroller,  who  iuspe(;ts  over  tlie  Vwliaviour  aiui  conduct 
of  the  vtlier  otiiccrs  o^tlie  household,  and  pays  them  their 
resjiective  salaries. 

CO'FFIN,  t.  [pofin,  Fr.]  the  receptacle  wherein  u  dead 
body  is  placed  for  its  iuteriuent.  In  psstry,  a  mould  of 
paste  for  a  pie.  A  paper  case  in  form  of^a  cone  or  pyramid  ; 
a  round  piiceof  paper  with  tiie  edi;es  bent  up  perpendicu- 
larly, used  by  the  apothecaries  to  drop  tlieir  boluses  in,  to 
kecj)  the  outwitrd  part  clean. 

To  CO'FFIN,  V.  a.  to  place,  to  inclose  in  a  coffin. 

To  COG,  t'.  <T.  to  persuade,  wheedle, or  ijain  a  person  over  by 
flattery,  or  an  insinuating  address.  To  falsify,  or  corrupt  a 
manuscript,  by  inserting  some  word  or  sentence ;  to  obtrude 
falsehoods,  or  endeavour  to  make  them  pass  current.  To 
co^  a  die,  is  to  secure  it  so  as  to  direct  it  iu  its  ftll.  Neuterly, 
to  lie  ;  to  wlieedle. 

COG,  *.  the  tooth  of  a  wheel,  by  which  it  acts  upon  an- 
other wheel. 

To  COG,  V.  a.  to  fix  cogs  in  a  wheel. 

CO'GENCY,  c.  [from  co^o,  to  compel,  Lat.]  the  power  of 
comneliiDg;  the  power  of  extorting  assent  Of  obedience. 

CO'GENT,;>fi-f.  [cogens,  Lat.]  able  to  compel  to  action; 
powerfid ;  resistless. 

COGENTLY,  ad.  in  a  forcible  manner.  Extortinij  con- 
viction and  assent,  applied  to  arguuipiits. 

COGGER,  «.  a  flatt;rer;  a  wl;cedler. 

CO'GGESHALL,  a  town  in  Essex,  with  a  market  on  Sa- 
turday. It  is  seated  on  the  river  Blackwater,  or  Pant,  over 
which  there  is  a  bridge.  It  has  one  large  church,  and  three 
meeting-houses.  The  town  consists  of  several  narrow  streets 
badly  paved,  and  there  is  here  a  manufactory  of  baize.  It 
is  44  miles  t'..  N.  E.  of  London. 

CO'CiGI.ESTONE,  «.  [cwog-ofo,  Ital.]  a  small  pebble;  a 
little  stone. 

CO'GITABLE,  (cijitable)  a.  [from  cosito,  to  think,  Lat.] 
that  may  be  thought  on,  or  may  be  the  subject  of 
thou!i;ht. 

COGITATION,  s.  [from  cogito,  to  tliirik,  Lat]  the  be- 
holding any  idea  in  the  mind,  the  act  of  thinking.  Figura- 
tively, thought,  purpose,  intention,  or  design ;  medita- 
tion. 

COGITATIVE,  a.  [from  cogito,  to  think,  Lat.]  having 
the  |»owcr  of  thought ;  given  to  thought,  study,  or  reflec- 
tion. 

CO'GNAC,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Cha- 
rcnte,  noted  for  its  wines  and  brandv . 

COGNATION,  s.  [from  mm,  with,  and  na/.-or,  to  be  horn 
Lat.]  in  civil  law,  the  relation  between  both  males  iuid  fe- 
males, descending  from  the  same  stock ;  relation,  partaking, 
of  the  same  uaturc. 

COGNISE'E,  fhonisie)  s.  in  law,  the  person  to  vhosn  a 
iSne  in  lands  or  tenements  is  acknowledged. 

CO'GNISOR,  {kimisor)  s.  in  law,  one  that  passes  or  ac- 
knowledges a  tine  in  lands  or  tenements  to  another. 

COGNITION,  s.  [cognitio,  Lat.]  knowledge ;  complete 
conviction. 

C0;GNITIVE,  «.  [cognitus,  Lat.]  that  has  the  power  of 
knowing  or  apprehending. 

CO'GNIZABLE,  (by  some  pron.  kimizable)  a.  ^cognoisable, 
Fr.]  proper  for  the  consideration  or  inspection  of  a  person  ; 
subject  to  judicial  examination  and  notice. 

CO'GNIZANCE,  (by  some  pron.  konizance)  s.  [connohance, 
Fr.]  in  law,  an  acknowledgment  of  a  fine,  or  confession  of 
something  done ;  the  hearing  of  a  matter  judicially;  the 
particular  jurisdiction  of  a  magistrate,  or  a;i  object  "which 
more  particularly  falls  under  his  inspection  or  notice ;  a 
badge  by  which  any  person  may  be  knov.n  or  distin- 
guished. 

COGNO'MINAL,  a.  '[from  cognomen,  Lat.]  having  the 
^ame  name. 
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COGNOMINATION,  $.  a  surname  ;  the  nameofafii- 
milv,  or  name  added  from  any  accident  or  quality. 

COGNOSCENCE,  s.  knowledge. 

COGNO'SCIBLE,  a.  [from  cognosco,  to  know,  Lat.]  that 
may  be  known ;  possible  to  be  known  ;  being  the  object  of 
knowledge. 

To  COH  A'BIT,  ti.  n.  [from  cum,  with,  and  hahko,  to  dwell, 
Lat.  { to  dwell  in  the  same  place  with  auotb£r;  to  live  to- 
gether as  man  and  wife. 

COHABITANT,  s.  one  wUo  dwells  in  the  same  place 
with  another. 

COHABITATION,  s.  the  act  of  dwelling  with  anodier 
m  the  same  place;  tlie  living  together  as  ni.m  and  wife. 

COHE'IIl,  s.  [cohares,  Lat.]  a  man  who  eujoys  an  inheri- 
tance together  with  another. 

COHE'IRESS,  s.  a  female  who  enjoys  au  inheritance  with 
another. 

ToCOHE'RE,  t».  n.  [cohctreo,  Lat.]  to  stick  topther  ;  to 
hold  fast  to  one  another  as  a  part  of  the  same  body.  To  be 
well  connected  ;  to  depend  on  what  has  preceded,  and  con- 
nect with  what  follows,  applied  to  literary  compositions. 
To  suit,  fit,  or  be  fitted  to ;  to  agree. 

COHERENCE,  or  CpilERENCY,  *.  [cc^<r>-ratia,  Lat.] 
in  physics,  that  state  of  bodies  in  which  their  parts  are 
joined  together  so  as  to  resist  divulsion,  or  separation ;  re- 
lation ;  dependency;  consistency,  so  as  one  part  of  a  dis- 
course does  not  contradict  another. 

COHE'RENT,  part,  [cohcrrens,  Lat.]  sticking  together  so 
as  to  resist  a  separation  ;  .suitable,  adapted  to  one  another; 
consistent,  er  not  contradictory. 

COHESION,  s.  [from  cam,  with,  and  hareo,  to  adhere, 
Lat.j  the  act  whereby  the  atoms  or  primary  corpuscles  of 
botlies  are  connected  together,  so  as  to  form  particles,  and 
the  particles  are  kept  toget  licr  so  as  to  form  sensible  masses. 
Figuratively,  cohesion  signitles  the  state  of  union  or  insepa- 
rability both  of  the  particles  of  matter,  and  other  things  ; 
connection. 

COHE'SIV'E,  a.  that  has  the  power  of  sticking  fast,  so  as 
to  resist  separation. 

COHE'SIVENESS,  ».  the  quality  of  uniting  so  as  to  re- 
sist any  attempt  to  separate  them,  applied  to  the  particles  of 
matter. 

To  COHO'BATE,  v.  a.  to  pour  any  distilled  liquor  upon 
its  residuum,  or  remaining  matter,  and  distil  it  again. 

COHOBATION,  ».  the  returning  any  liquor  distilled 
upon  that  which  remains  after  the  distillation,  and  then  dis- 
tilling it  again. 

CO'HORT,  s.  [cohort,  Lat.]  a  troop  if  soldiers,  in  the 
/Ionian  armies,  containing  about  (AiO  fvot.  In  poetry,  used 
for  any  company  of  soldiers  or  warriors. 

COlF.  s.  [cocfjFe,  Fr.]  a  head-dress  ;  a  lady's  cap;  a  ser- 
geant at  law's  cap. 

CO'IFED,  a.  wearing  a  coif. 

CO'IFFURE,  s.  [coeffure,  Fr.]  a  head-dress. 

To  COIL,  V.  a.  [ctieiUir,  Fr.]  to  reduce  into  a  narrow  com- 
pass.   To  cuil  a  rope,  is  to  wind  it  in  a  ring. 

COIL,  s.  [holleren,  Teut.  |a  tumult,  noise,  confusion,  or 
bustle,  occasioned  by  some  quarrel;  a  rope  wound  into  a  ring. 

CGI'MBRA,  a  town  and  university  of  Beira,  in  Portugal, 
containing  18  colleges,  4000  students,  and  about  12,000  in- 
habitants. It  is  situated  on  a  mountain,  near  the  river  Mon- 
d"go,  96  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Lisbon. 

COIN,  s.  [coigne,  Fr.]  a  corner ;  any  thing  standing  with 
a  corner  outward ;  a  brick  cut  diagonally,  pronounced  quoin 
or  nninc. 

COIN,  s.  money,  or  metal  stamped  with  a  lawful  impres- 
sion; payment  of  any  kind  ;  compensation.  As  money  is 
the  general  medium  of  commerce,  aid  as  every  nationhas 
coins  peculiar  to  itself,  we  apprehend  it  will  be  of  .lo  small 
use  to  the  reader  to  inform  him  of  the  value  of  those  coips 
that  have  been,  and  now  arc,  current  in  several  coiuitries 
where  trade  is  carried  on.  And  as  the  Roiiian  and  Jewish 
coins  are  very  proper  to  be  known,  for  the  right  uudcrst'tiiid - 
ing  of  the  Scriptures,  we  shall  begin  with  them. 
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N.  E.  of  Whitehaven,  23  S.  W.  of  Carlisle,  niifl  3ftO  N.  M. 
W.  of  Loiiddii.    iMarkcts  on  Monday  and  Saturday. 

CO'CK^'I',  t.  a  seal  belonging  to  the  cnsloni-h(rii;ie ;  an 
instrument  drawn  on  parchment,  signed,  sealed,  and  deliver- 
ed to  merchants,  as  a  certificate  that  they  have  paid  the 
etistoms  for  their  goods. 

COCKFIGHT,'  s.  a  battle  or  match  of  cocks. 

COCKHORSE,  a.  triumphant;  exultini;  a  kind  of  low 
word. 

COCKLE, ,».  [c'jmtille,  Fr.]  a  small  shell-fish.  lu  botany, 
the  agrostemma.  It  grows  in  corn  fields,  is  an  annual 
plant,  and  floucvs  in  June. 

■    To  CO'CKLE,  V.  a.  to  contract  any  stuff  into  wrinkles 
ty  wet  or  rain. 

CO  CKLED,  uart.  shelled  ;  wrinkled  bv  wet. 

CO'CKLEWOllT,  s.  in  botany,  the  astrasalus.    There- 
are  twoBritish  species,  the  wild  liquorice  vetch,  and  purple 
mountain  milkwort. 

CO'CKLOFT,  s.  the  room  over  the  gariet,  in  which 
fowls  are  supposed  to  roost. 

CO'CKNEY,  if.  a  person  born  in  London ;  a  word  of 
contempt.  Figuratively,  any  effeminate,  luxurious,  igno- 
rant, or  inexperienced  person,  dwellin";  in  a  city. 

CO'CKPIT,  s.  a  place  wherein  cocks  generally  fight. 
•in  a  ship,  a  place  on  the  lower  deck  of  a  man  of  war,  in 
which  are  divisions  for  the  purser,  the  surgeon,  and  his 
jaates. 

COCKSCOMB,  *.  a  plant,  the  same  with'  the  yellow 
rattle,  or  pennvt;rass. 

CO'CKSFO()T,  s.  a  kind  of  grass. 

CO'CKSHEAD,  s.  in  boiany,  a  plant  calle<l  likewise  snt  i- 
•/uin,  and  estcemeil  one  of  the  best  sorts  of  fodder  for  cattle. 

CO'CKSPLJR,  *.  Virginian  hawthorn;  a  species  of  med- 
lar. . 

COCKSURE,  a.  confident ;  certain. 

CO'CKSWAIN,  s.  [cof^gsunitie,  Sax.J  an  officer  on  board 
S»  man  of  war  who  has  tiie  command  of  a  boat. 

CO'CKWEED,  s.  a  plant,  called  also  dittander  and  pep- 
perwort. 

COCOA,  (ltdh))s.    See  Chocolate-nut. 

CO'CTILE,  a.[coctilis,  Lat.]  made  bv  baking. 

CO'CTION,  {kohs/wn)  s.  [from  cnquo,  to  boil,  Lat.J  the  act 
of  boiling.     In  surgery,  acligcstion  of  matter. 

COD,  or  CO'DFISH,  s.  a  sea-fish,  caught  on  the  banks  of 
Kewfoundland,  and  many  other  parts. 

COD,  s.  [axldc,  Sax.l  in  botany,  any  case,  or  husk,  in 
which  seeds  are  lodged. 

To  COD,  V.  II.  to  inclose  in  a  husk,  case,  or  cod. 

CODE,  s.  [codex,  L;tt.]  a  book ;  a  book  of  civil  laws,  ap- 
propriated by  way  of  eminence  to  the  collection  made  by 
Justiniav. 

CO'DICHj,   s.  [from  cndicilliis,   a  little   writing,   Lat.]  a 
Vvriting  made  by  way  of  supplement  to  a  will,  in  order  to 
supply  something  omitted,  or  alter  and  explain  something 
-  contained  in  the  testament. 

CODI'LLE,  i.  [ooflfiV/*?,  Fr.]  in  gaming,  a  term  at  ombre, 
implying  that  the  game  is  won  against  the  player;  this  is 
termed  bested,  In  quadrille. 

To  CO'DLE,  i;.  a.  [coctiih,  Lat.]  to  parboil ;  to  soften  by 
the  heat  of  water. 

CO'DLING,  s.  an  earlv  kind  of  apple,  so  ca!led  from  its 
being  generallv  boiled  for  eating. 

COfcrFFICACY,  s.  [from  cum,  with,  and  efficio,  to  effect, 
Lat.]  tlie  united  power  of  several  things  acting  together  to 
•prodfuce  an  effect. 

COEFFl'CIENCY,  s.  [from  cnm,  with,  and  efficio,  to  effect, 
Lat-l  the  actim;  together,  or  joint  power  of  several  things  to 
produce  an  effect. 

COEFFICIENT,*,  [from  r«m,  with,  and  e#cien»,  effect- 
ing, Lat.]  that  which  acts  jointly  with  another.  Coefficients, 
in  algebra,  numbers  of  uneven  quantities  prefixed  to  letters, 
in  which  they  are  supposed  to  be  multiplied.  In  fluxions, 
applied  to  any  generating  term,  it  is  the  quantity  arising 
tiava  the  division  of  that  4erm  by  the  geucmtcd  quantity. 
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COE'NOBITES,  (dnMies)  [from  luihws,  common,  and 
bioo,  to  live,  Gr.]  in  church  history,  a  sort  of  monks  in  the 
primitive  church,  so  called  from  living  in  common,  in  w  hich 
they  differed  froin  the  Anchorites,  who  retired  from  society. 
The  coeiiobinic  life  took  its  rise  from  the  time  of  the  apoi- 
tlcs,  and  was  the  stale  and  condition  of  the  first  Christians, 
according  to  St.  Luke's  account  of  them. 
■  COEQUAL,  a.  being  in  the  "same  state,  condition,  and 
circumstances  as  another. 

COEQUA'LITY,  s.  the  state  of  two  persons  or  things 
which  are  equal  to  each  other. 

To  COE'RCE,  1!.  a.  [coerceo,  Lat.]  to  restrain  Vy  force,  or 
punishrftents,  from  the  committing  any  crime,  or  performing 
any  action. 

COE'RCIBLE,  a.  that  may  or  ought  to  be  restrained. 

COE'RCION,  {Iwerslwn)  s.  [from  cverceo,  Lat.]  a  check,  or 
restraint.  A  restraining  from  the  violation  of  any  law,  by 
means  of  punishment. 

COERCIVE,  a.  that  has  the  power  of  restraining  ;  that 
has  the  authority'  of  rf  straining  by  means  of  |)unibhHient. 

COESSE.'NTI.'\L,  (Iwessinshial)  a.  [from  con  and  essentin, 
Lat.l  partaking  of  the  same  essence. 

COESSENTIA'LITY,  {knessenslddlity)  s.  the  quality  of 
partaking  of  the  same  essence. 

COETE'RNAL,  a.  [cum,  with,  and  atemut,  eternal,  Lat.] 
existing  eternally  with  another ;  equally  eternal  with  an- 
other. 

COETE'RNALLY,  ad.  in  a  wanner  equally  eternal  with 
another. 

COETE'RNITY,  *.  [from  cum,  with,  and  (ftei-nitat,  eter- 
nity, Lat.]  having  an  eternity  of  existence  together  with,  or 
equal  to,  the  eternity  of  another. 

COE'VAL, «.  [from  cum,  with,  and  (tmm,  age,  Lat  ]  horn 
or  produced  at  the  same  time ;  of  the  same  age  with  an- 
other. 

COE'VOUS,  a.  [from  c«m,  with,  and  avum,  age,  Lat.]  of 
the  same  age ;  living  at  the  same  tin)e. 

ToCOEXrST,  r.  «.  [cum,  with,  and  existo,  to  exist,  Lat.j 
to  exist,  or  be  at  the  same  time,  or  in  the  same  place. 

COEXrSTENCE,  s.  the  having  existence  at  the  same 
time  or  place  with  another. 

COI^XrSTENT,  a.  having  existence  at  the  same  time 
with  another. 

To  COEXTE'ND,  v.  a.  [from  cum,  with,  and  extendo,  to 
extend,  Lat.]  to  extend  to  tne  same  space,  period,  or  dura- 
tion with  another  ;  followed  by  with,  before  the  object  with 
which  the  co  extension  is  f')rmed. 

COEXTE'NSION,  s.  the  act  or  state  of  extending  to  the 
same  space  or  duration  with  another. 

CO'FFEE,  s.  [Arab.]  the  berry  of  a  tree,  formerly  pecu- 
liar to  the  kingdoni  of\a'>ian  in  Arabia,  but  now  propagated 
in  most  of  our  colonies,  in  Jamaica  especially,  where  it  is 
little  inferior  to  the  best  Turkev.  It  grows  on  a  tree  forty 
feet  high,  which  in  Arabia  is  always  covered  with  flowers 
and  fruit.  Its  leaves  resemble  the  common  laurel.  The 
liquor  or  decotion,  made  from  the  berry  roasted,  was  intro- 
duced first  into  England  by  Mr.  Daniel  Edwards,  a  Turkey 
merchant,  in  the  year  1652,  bringing  with  him  one  Pasqiiet, 
a  Greek  servant,  to  make  cofl'ee  for  liim;  who  was  the  first 
person  that  ever  set  up  a  coffee-house. 

COFFEE-HOUSE,  i.  a  place  where  coffee  is  sold,  per- 
sons generally  meet,  (if  near  Change,)  transact  business, 
and  the  newspapers  are  taken  in  for  the  accommodation  of 
customers. 

CO'FFElvPOT,  s.  the  covered  pot  in  which  coffee  is 
boiled. 

COTFEE-MAN.  s.  one  that  keeps  a  coffee-house. 

COTFER,  *.  [eofre.  Sax.]  a  chest  for  keeping  money. 
Figuratively,  treasure.  In  fortification,  a  hollow  jodguK-nt 
across  a  dry  moat,  the  upper  part  of  whi{_h  is  raised  with 
pieces  of  timber  above  iJie  moat's  level,  is  covered  with 
(lurdles  laden  with  earth,  and  serves  as  a  ):arapct  with  eni- 
brasures.  It  is  gen.^rally  ustd  by  the  besiegrd  to  distroe* 
the  enemy  when  they  endeavour  to  pass  the  ditcb. 
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ToCO'FFEB,  v.d.  to  put  into  cLestsor  coffers,  followed 
By  up. 

COTVFMf.O.  of  the  Jani^'t  house/wld,  s.  a  principal  officer 
at  court,  ill  tiie  couiitin<j-hoiisc,  or  (-isewhore,  next  to  llit: 
comptroller,  who  iuspe<;ts  over  tlie  behaviour  aiul  conduct 
of  the  wther  otJiccrs  o^'tlie  household,  and  pays  thetn  their 
respe.ctive  salaries. 

CO'FFIN,  t.  [cofin,  Fr.]  tlie  receptacle  whcreiu  a  dead 
body  is  placed  for  its  intoriuent.  In  j)r.^try,  a  mould  of 
paste  for  a  pie.  A  paper  rase  in  form  of  a  cone  or  pyramid  ; 
a  round  piece  of  paper  with  the  edges  bent  up  perpendicu- 
larly, useid  by  the  apothecaries  to  drop  their  boluses  in,  to 
keep  the  outward  part  clean. 

To  CO'FFIN,  V.  a.  to  place,  to  inclose  in  a  coffin. 

To  COG,  I'.  (7.  to  persuade,  wheedle.or  sjain  a  person  over  by 
flattery,  or  an  insinuating  address.  To  falsify,  or  corrupt  a 
manuscript,  by  inserting  some  word  or  sentence ;  to  obtrude 
falsehoods,  or  endeavour  to  make  them  pass  current.  To 
co^  a  rf(>,  is  to  secure  it  so  as  to  direct  it  in  its  full.  Neuterly, 
to  lie  ;  to  VN-heedle. 

COG,  s.  the  tooth  of  a  wheel,  by  which  it  acts  upon  an- 
other wheel. 

To  COG,  V.  a.  to  fix  cogs  in  a  wheel. 

CO'GENCY,  s.  [from  co/^o,  to  compel,  Lat.]  the  power  of 
compelling:  the  power  of  extorting  assent  o<  obedience. 

CO'dEST, pmt.  [cogens,  Lat.]  able  to  compel-to  action; 
powerfnl ;  resistless. 

COGENTLY,  ad.  in  a  forcible  manner.  Extorting  con- 
viction and  assent,  applied  to  arguments. 

COGGER,  s.  a  flatt;  rer;  a  wheedler. 

CO'GGESHALL,  a  town  in  Essex,  with  a  market  on  Sa- 
turday. It  is  seated  on  the  river  Blackwater,  or  Pant,  over 
which  there  is  a  bridge.  It  has  one  large  church,  and  three 
meeting-houses.  The  town  consists  of  several  narrow  streets 
badly  paved,  and  there  is  here  a  manufactory  of  baize.  It 
is  44  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  London. 

CO'CiGI.ESTONE,  J.  [cuog-ofo,  Ital.]  a  small  pebble;  a 
little  stone; 

CO'CilTABLE,  (cujitable)  a.  [from  cogito,  to  think,  Lat.] 
that  may  be  thought  on,  or  may  be  the  subject  of 
thou<;ht. 

COGITATION,  s.  [from  cogito,  to  think,  Lat.]  the  be- 
holding any  idea  in  the  mind,  tfie  act  of  thinking.  Figura- 
tively, thought,  purpose,  intention,  or  design ;  medita- 
tion. 

COGITATIVE,  a.  [from  cogito,  to  think,  Lat.]  having 
the  power  of  thought ;  given  to  thought,  study,  or  reflec- 
tion. 

CO'GNAC,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Cha- 
rente,  noted  for  its  wines  and  brands . 

COGNATION,  s.  [from  mm,  with,  and  7uts:or,  to  be  born 
Lat.]  in  civil  law,  the  relation  between  both  males  iind  fe- 
males, descending  from  the  same  stock;  relation,  partaking, 
of  the  same  uature. 

COGNISE'E,  (konisce)  s.  in  law,  the  person  to  whoM  a 
fine  in  lands  or  tenements  is  acknowledged. 

COGNISOR,  (kimisor)  s.  in  law,  one  that  passes  or  ac- 
knowledges a  fine  in  lands  or  tenements  to  another. 

COGNITION,  s.  [cognitio,  Lat.]  knowledge ;  complete 
conviction. 

COGNITIVE,  a.  [cognitus,  Lat]  that  has  the  power  of 
knowing  or  apprehending. 

CO'GNIZABLE,  (by  some  pron.  ktmizable)  a.  [a^oisablc, 
Fr.J  proper  for  the  consideration  or  inspection  of  a  person ; 
subject  to  judicial  examination  and  notice. 
^  COGNIZANCE,  (by  some  pron.  kbnizance)  s.  [con7ioisance, 
Fr.]  in  law,  an  acknowledgment  of  a  fine,  or  confession  of 
something  done;  the  hearing  of  a  matter  judicially;  the 
particular  jurisdiction  of  a  magistrate,  or  a;i  oliject  which 
more  particularly  falls  under  his  inspection  or  notice;  a 
badge  by  which  any  person  may  be  known  or  distin- 
guished. 

COGNO'MINAL,  o.  Xfrom  cognomen,  Lat.]  having  the 
ome  name. 
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COGNOMINATION,  t.  a  surname  ;  the  name  of  a  6- 
milv,  or  nam"  added  from  any  accident  or  quality. 

COGNOSCENCE,  s.  knowledge. 

COGNO'SCIBLE,  a.  [from  cvgnosco,  to  know,  Lat.]  that 
may  be  known ;  possible  to  be  known  ;  being  the  object  of 
knowledge. 

To  COHA'BIT,  V.  n.  [fromCTim,  with,  and  kabito,  to  dwell, 
Lat.  I  to  dwell  in  the  same  place  with  another ;  to  live  to- 
gether as  man  and  wife. 

COHABITANT,  4-.  one  wli,o  dwells  in  the  same  place 
with  another. 

COHABITATION,  s.  the  act  of  dwelling  with  auotlier 
in  the  same  place;  tiie  living  togetlier  as  man  and  wife. 

COHE'IR,  i.  [cohares,  Lat.J  a  man  who  enjoys  an  inheri- 
tance together  with  another. 

COHE'IRESS,  *.  a  female  who  enjoys  an  inheritance  with 
another. 

ToCOHE'RE,  V.  n.  [cohcrreo,  Lat.]  to  stick  together  ;  to 
hold  fast  to  one  another  as  a  part  of  the  same  body.  To  be 
well  connected  ;  to  depend  on  vvliat  has  preceded,  and  con- 
nect with  what  follows,  applied  to  literary  compositions. 
To  suit,  fit,  or  be  fitted  to ;  to  agree. 

COHERENCE,  or  COHERENCY,  i.  [cohcerentia,  Lat.] 
in  physics,  that  state  of  bodies  in  which  their  parts  are 
joiue(f  togetlier  so  as  to  resist  divulsion,  or  separation ;  re- 
lation ;  dependency;  consistency,  so  as  one  part  of  a  dis- 
course docs  not  contradict  another. 

COHE'RENT,  part.  [coAtrjfHjf,  Lat.]  sticking  together  so 
as  to  resist  a  separation  ;  suitable,  adapted  to  one  another; 
consistent,  or  not  contradictory. 

COHESION,  J.  [from  c«»i,  with,  and  hareo,  to  adhere, 
Lat.J  the  act  whereby  the  atoms  or  primary  corpuscles  of 
bodies  are  connected  together,  so  as  to  form  particles,  and 
the  particles  are  kept  togel  licr  so  as  to  form  sensible  masses. 
Figuratively,  cohesion  signifies  the  state  of  union  or  insepa- 
rability both  of  the  particles  of  matter,  and  other  things  ; 
connection. 

COHE'SIV^Ej  a.  that  has  the  power  of  sticking  fast,  so  as 
to  resist  separation. 

COHE'SIVENESS,  s.  the  quality  of  uniting  so  as  to  re- 
sist any  attempt  to  separate  them,  applied  to  the  particles  of 
matter. 

To  COHO'BATE,  v.  a.  to  pour  any  distilled  liquor  upon 
its  residuum,  or  remaining  matt<;r,  and  distil  it  again. 

COHOBA'TION,  s.  the  returning  any  liquor  distilled 
upon  that  which  remains  after  the  dilitillaiion,  and  then  dii- 
tilliiigit  again. 

CO'HORT,  s.  [cohors,  Lat.]  a  troop  -jf  soldiers,  in  the 
Roman  armies,  containing  about  .0(iO  toot.  In  poetry,  used 
for  anv  company  of  soldiers  or  warriors. 

COlF.  s-Xcocffe,  Fr.]  a  head-dress  ;  a  lady's  cap  ;  a  ser- 
geant at  law's  cap. 

CO'I  FED,  a.  wearing  a  coif. 

COIFFURE,  s.  [coeffure,\h:']  a  licad-dress. 

To  COIL,  v.a.  \cueiUir,  Fr.]  to  rcdrice  into  a  narrow  cois- 
pass.     To  coil  a  rope,  is  to  wind  it  in  a  rin^. 

CO\h,s.\liolleren,  Teut.  |a  tumult,  noise,  confusion,  or 
bustle,  occasioned  by  some  quarrel;  a  rope  wound  into  a  ring. 

COI'MBRA,  a  town  and  university  of  Beira,  in  Portugal, 
containing  18  colleges,  4000  students,  and  about  12,000  in-^ 
habitants.  It  is  situated  on  a  mountain,  near  the  river  Mon- 
df>go,  90  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Lisbon. 

COlN,  s.  [coigne,  Fr.]  a  corner ;  any  thing  standing  with 
a  corner  outward ;  a  brick  cut  diagonally,  pronouucetil  quoin 
ovqiiine. 

COIN,  s.  money,  or  metal  stamped  with  a  lawful  impres- 
sion; payment  of  any  kind  ;  compensation.  As  money  is 
the  general  medium  ef  commerce,  aid  as  everj'  nati'Mihas 
coins  peculiar  to  itself,  we  apprehend  it  will  be  of  .lo  small 
usc!  to  the  reader  to  inform  mm  of  the  value  of  those  coips 
that  have  been,  and  now  arc,  current  in  several  countries 
■where  trade  is  carried  on.  And  as  the  Roilian  and  Jewish 
coins  are  very  proper  to  be  known,  for  the  right  understand 
ing  of  the  Scriptures,  we  shall  begin  with  them. 
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ROMAN  COINS  wienhWerfj'n  Me  N£w  Testament.  Assarium  .    . o  —  IJ  — ■ 

PenariuSj  silver, 7  pence  3 farthings,  Quadrans 0  OJ  

Assis,  copper, 0—3—  A  Mite    ..,.: o—  OJ  — 


JEWISH  COINS  reduced  to  English  Money. 


Gerah 


10 


20 


1000 


(50000 


Bekah 


100 


Shekel 


60 


0000 


3OO0 


Maneli,  minah  hebraica 


GO 


£.  i.  d. 

0  0  1,3125 

0  1  1,6875 

0  2  3,277 

5  14  04 


Talent 342      3  9 

Solidus  aureus,  or  Sextula,  worth    ----- 0    12  04 

Siculus  aureus,  worth    ------         .- --      116  6 

A  Taleut  of  gold,  worth - -5475      0  0 


In  England,  the  current  species  of  gold  coin  are  the  gui- 
nea, halt-guinea,  seven-shilling  piece,  quarter-guinea,  ja- 
cobus, laureat,  angel,  and  rose-noble;  the  live  last  of  which 
are  now  seldom  met 'with,  having  been  mostly  converted 
into  guineas,  chiefly  during  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and 
Jamesll.  The  silver  coins  are  the  crown,  half-crown,  shil- 
ling, and  sixpence.  The  penny,  two-penny,  three-penny, 
aaid  groat  pieces,  in  silver,  arc  now  larcly  seen.  The  cop- 
per coins  are  the  two  penny  piece,  penny,  halfpenny,  and 


farthin";.  In  Scotland,  by  the  articles  of  Union,  it  is  ap- 
pointed, that  all  the  coins  be  reduce  \  to  the  English,  and 
the  same  accounts  to  be  observed  throughout  the  whole  is- 
land. In  Ireland,  the  coins  are  the  same  as  in  England,  ex- 
cept that  the  English  shilling  passes  for  2fi  halfpence. 

In  France,  the  gold  coin  is  the  louis  d'or,  with  its  divisions, 
which  are  the  half  and  quarter  ;  and  its  multiplies,  wbicii  are 
the  double  and  quadruple  louis  d'ors.  There  are  also  piece? 
in  circulation  issued  from  the  mint  of  the  emperor. 


Value  and  proportion  of  the  FRENCH  COINS  during  the  Monarchy. 
Denier,  equal  to  3  of  a  farthing  sterling. 
Double 

Liard 

Sol  Paris,  equal  nearly  to 

Livre  d'accompt 0    0  lOJ 


12 


240 


72C 


H 


120 


360 


80 


240 


2( 


60 


.    0    0    Oi 


Ecu 


0     2     7i 

The  old  louis  d'or  is  valued  at    .     .     .     .' 0  16    9J 

The  new  louis  d'or  at 106 


In  Spam  the  gold  coin  is  the  pistole  ;  above  which  the 
double  liistole,  and  piece  of  four  pistoles,  and  under  it  the 
half  pistole  ;  to  which  must  be  added,  the  castilians  of  gold. 
The  silver  money  are  the  piastre,  or  piece  of  eight  rials,  and 
its  diminutions ;  asalso,  the  simple  rial,  with  its  diminutions. 
The  copper  coins  are  the  ochavos,  or  octavos,  which  are  of 
two  kinds,  the  one  equal  to  four  niarvcdis,  and  ordinarily 
called  quarta;  the  other  doul)le  this,  and  called  double 
quarta;  and  lastly,  the  marvedis.  In  Spain  they  ha%'c  new' 
money  and  old  ;  the  old,  current  at  Seville,  Ciidiz,  Andalu- 
sia, Ac.  is  worth  25  per  cent,  more  than  the  new,  current  at 
Madrid,  Bilboa,  St.  Sebastian,  <tc.  This  difference  is  ow- 
ing to  their  king  Charles  II.  who,  to  prevent  the  exporta- 
tion of  money,  raised  it  25  per  cent,  however,  several  pro- 
vinces retain  the  ancient  state. 

Value  and  proportion  of  SPANISH  COINS. 
Quarta,  four  marvedis  aS".    s.    d. 

Octavo,  or  double  quarta,  8  marvedis 
Ileal  of  Old  Plata,  equal  to 0    0    6J 
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£.     s.     ti. 
Piece  of  eight,  or  piastre    ...;..:.    0    4    6 
Pistole  .....:; 0  IS    9J 

In  Portugal  the  gold  coins  are  the  railleray,  or  St.  Stephen, 
and  the  moeda  d'oro,  or  moidore,  which  is  properly;  their 
pistole  ;  above  this  are  doppio  moedas,  or  double  pistoles 
and  quadruple  pieces,  equal  to  five  pistoles.  The  silver 
coins  are  the  cruzada,  pataca  or  piece  of  eight,  and  the  v'm- 
tcm,  of  which  they  have  two  sorts,  the  one  silver,  and  tlic 
other  billion.  The  ree  is  of  copper,  which  serves  them  in 
accompts,  as  the  marvedis  does  the  Spaniards. 
Res,  ree,  or  rez,  equal  to  three-fifths  of  a  farthing  sterling. 
Vintem,  20  res 
Cruzada,  26  vintems  £. 

Mi-mocda,  or  half-pistole .    0 

Moeda  d'oro,  or  i>istole    .     .  _ 1 

Doppio  moeda,  or  double  pistole 2 

Ducat  of  fine  gold 6 

Besides  the  above,  they  have  pieces  of  gold  bf  the  value  of 

£3.  I2s.    jfl.  16.  and  other  subtlivisions. 


s. 

d. 

13 

a 

7 

0 

14 

0 

15 

0 

COI 

DUTCH  COINS. 

Tliosc  of  silv«r  are  frowns  and  tlullars,  ducatoons,  floritis, 
and  btiliollin-js,  each  of  wliicli  lias  ilsdiiniiiufions.  I'he  sil- 
ver is  billon;  the du\ land  i)euiiv,ofcoi)i>i;r. 

£.    t.    d. 

Dmat  of  Holland 0    9    .-5,2 

Ducalooii 0     5    6,59 

Patason,  or  rixdoilar 04    4,28 

The  thiee-gildcr  pii'ce,  or  sixty  stivers     ...     0    5    2,4() 

The  silder,  llorin.vor  20  stivers 0     1     8,08 

The  lion  dollar ,    ....    0    3    7,07 

The  seliiflliii^'  soes  for  six  stivers,  auQ  Uie  ortke  is  the  fourth 

l)artof  a  stiver  , 

COINS  ofCtdemnt  FLANDERS. 

Those  of  gi>ld  are  imperials,  rides  or  philips,  alberts,  and 
crowns;  those  of  silver,  are  philips,   rixdollars,  patagons, 
schellinys,  and  guldens;  and  those  of  copper,  patards. 
<iroat,  ei;,'ht  palards  £•    s.    d. 

.Single   stiver 0    0     U 

•Seheliing 0    0    Tj 

Gulden 0    2    0 

llixdollar,  dolftr,  patagon 0    4    6 

Imperial 0  11     9 

The  German,  Dutch,  and  French  coins  are  current  here. 
The  German  and  Italian  coins  are  so  numerous  and  various, 
every  prince  and  state  having  had  a  coinage  of  their  own, 
that  it  woidd  he  a  dilHcult,  as  well  as  useless  task,  to  reduce 
them  to  any  standard,  many  of  them  being  current  only  in 
the  place  where  they  were  coined  ;  and  as  the  knov\ledge 
of  them  i:an  be  of  no  service  to  the  reader,  unless  he  hap- 
pens to  travt^l  into  those  countries,  we  shall  pass  on  to 

TAe  D.\NISH  COINS. 

*.    d. 

The  pold  ducat 9    3j 

The  luirse     , lis 

The  four-uiai'k  piece 2    8,23 

M.jre  lubs .16 

Scliesdal,  or  two  marks 3    0 

P.ix-mark Oil 

.Slet-mark 0    9 

SWEDISH  COINS. 

Those  of  copper  are  the  routistjue,  alleuvre,  mark,  and 
money.  *.     d. 

A  gold  ducat  is  equal -to 9    34 

An  eight-mark  piece  of  silver 5    2 

A  four- mark   piece     .     .     .   ^ 2    7 

A  Christine .     . 1     H 

A   carolhie 1     6i 

The  Swedish  money,  properly  so  called,  is  a  kind  of  cop- 
per cut  in  littlr  square  pieces,  or  plates,  about  tise  thickness 
of  three  English  crowns,  and  weighing  five  pounds  and  a 
half,  stamped  at  the  four  corners  with  the  Swedish  arms, 
and  current  in  Sweden  for  a  rixdollar,  or  piece  of  eight. 

MUSCOVITE  COINS. 

s.     d. 

The  copcc  of  gold,  worth 1     6,0833 

Copec  of  silver,  or  denaing  .     .    ...    .    .    .    .    0    ,1 

Polusk 0    04 

Motoske 0    Oi 

The  ruble  of  silver,  valued  at 4    6 

Tliecheroonitzofgohl,calledducatby  foreigners  9    6 

It  were  easy  to  give  an  account  of  many  other  coins,  such 
as  the  Polish,  Turkish,  Persian,  Indian,  &c.  hut  as  a  particu- 
lar  description  of  these  would  lake  up  more  room  tlian  we 
liave  to  spare,  we  must  refer  the  reader  tu  such  books  as 
treat  particuhrly  on  thissubject. 

To  COIN,  V.  a.  to  mint,  or  stamp  metals  for  money  ;  to 
make  or  forge  any  thing,  used  in  an  ill  sense. 

jCOI'NAG  K,  *.  the  stamping  metals  ;  or  making  money. 
This  was  formerly  performed  by  a  hammer,  but  at  present  by 


COL 

a  mill;  the  formerwasthe  only  method  known  till  the  vMt 
1553.  The  English  coinage,  by  adding  the  letters  on  the 
edges,  contributed  not  a  little  to  its  perfection.  I'igura- 
tively,  this  word  is  used  for  coin  or  money  ;  the  charges  or 
expense  of  coining.  Forgery,  or  hivention,  use<l  in  a  bad 
sense. 

To  COINCIDE,  V.  «.  \coincido,  Lat.]  to  fall  upon,  or 
meet  in  the  same  point ;  to  be  consistent  w  ith,  to 
concur. 

COINCIDENCE,  s.  the  state  of  several  bodies  or  lines 
falling  upon  the  same  point;  concurrence;  consistency,  or 
uniting  to  effect  the  same  end,  or  establish  the  sam.- 
point. 

COl'NCIDENT,  a.  [coincideus,  La^.]  falling  upon  t!:e 
same  point,  applied  to  bodies  or  lines.  Concurring;  c<mi- 
sisting  ;  agreeing;  mutually  tending  to  the  support  of  any 
particular  point. 

COINDICATION,  i.  [c«;«,  with,  or  together,  and  iudico, 
to  indicate,  Lat.]  the  concurrence  of  many  symptoms,  be- 
speakinij  or  betokening  the  same  cause. 

COINER,  *.  one  that  makes  money.  Figuratively,  a 
maker  of  counterfeit  money  ;  an  inventor. 

To  COJOI'N,  i'.  11.  [cunjmigo,  Lat.]  to  join  with  another 
in  the  same  othce. 

CO'ISTRIL,  s.  a  coward,  or  run-away  cock. 

COIT,  s.  [from  kute,  Uelg.]  a  thing  thrown  at  a  mark. 
See  Ql'oiT. 

COI'TION,  s.  [coitio,  Lat.]  the  act  of  propagating  the 
species  ;  the  act  by  which  two  bodies  come  to";cther. 

COKE,  *.  [iicrhaps  from  cuquo,  to  boil  or  bake,  Lat.]  fuel 
made  by  burning  pit-coal  under  the  ground,  and  quenching 
the  cinders  ;  as  in  making  charcoal.  It  is  frefjuently  used 
in  drying  malt.     SecCoAK. 

COL,  one  of  the  western  islands  of  Scotland,  11  miles 
N.  W.  of  the  Isle  of  Mull.  It  is  13  miles  long  and  3  broad; 
contains  a  few  horses,  sheep,  ;uid  goafs,  and  has  many  lochs, 
which  abound  in  fish.     The  inhabitants  arc  about  800. 

CO'LANDER,  {ailleuder)  s.  [from  ado,  to  strain,  Lat.]  a 
sieve, either  cf  hair,  twigs,  or  metal,  through  which  any  mix- 
ture is  strained,  and  leaves  the  grosser  parts  behind  it. 

COLATION,*.  [from  coh,  to  strain,  Lut.]  the  act  of  fil- 
tering, straining  or  separating  any  tiuitl  from  its  dregs  or 
impurities. 

COLA'TURE,  s.  [from  coh,  \o  strain,  Lat.]  the  art  of  se- 
parating the  dregs  of  anytluid  by  straining  it  through  a 
sieve;  or  filtrating  it  through  paper;  tlie  matter  strained  or 
filtrated. 

CO'LRERG,  a  sea-port  of  Prussian  Pomerania,  remarka- 
ble for  its  salt-works.  It  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  (lie 
Persante,  in  lat.  54.  22.  N.  Ion.  15.  39.  E. 

Ct)'LBERTINE,  s.  a  kind  of  fine  lace  worn  by  wfc>-. 
nieii. 

CO'LCnESTER,a  town  of  Essex,  containing  12  churches, 
most  ofv>hich  are  in  good  repair,  and  about  12,0(10  inhabit- 
ants, including  the  liberties.  It  is  situated  on  a  fine  emi- 
nence near  the  Coin,  which  is  navigable  within  three  miles 
of  the  town  for  ships  of  large  burden,  and  for  hoys  and  small 
barks,  to  a  place  called  the  Hythe,  where  is  a  quay  close  la 
the  houses.  Here  Is  a  manufactory  cf  baize  and  se\  s  ;  all 
the  towns,  and  the  whole  country  around,  being  partly  em- 
ployed in  the  spinning  of  wool  for  its  tiade  by  Colcliester  ; 
and  it  is  noted  for  oysters  and  candied  eringo-roots.  It  is 
22  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Chelmsford,  and  51  of  London.  Mar- 
kef  son  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 

CO'LCOTHAR,  s.  in  chemistry,  the  dry  substance  re- 
maining after  distillation,  but  generally  applied  to  the  caput 
mortuuin  of  vitriol. 

COLD,  0.  \cold.  Sax.]  without  warmth,  or  warming  ;  lur- 
ing a  sensation  of  cold,  or  shivering,  because  tlie  particles 
of  air  arc  less  in  motion  than  those  of  our  own  body,  or  being 
mixed  with  nitrous  i)aiticles,  diminish  the  motion  of  thoj« 
of  the  body  ;  that  w  hicli  is  not  volatile,  or  easily  put  hi  mo- 
tion by  heat.  Figuratively,  nnaft'ected  ;  not  easily  excited 
to  action  ;  indiftcrcnt ;    not  able  to  move  the  passions ; 
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reserved,  or  void  of  the  warmth  of  friendship  ntid  sfTcciion; 
chaste,  temperate,  not  easily  provoked  lo  aiiser;  not  meet- 
vna  wild  a  warm  or  afteclioiiate  reception;  deliberate; 
talni. 

COI.D,  s.  someth'iij  \l)id  of  Iieat'  or  motion,  and  which 
contains  in  it  no  particles  of  tire;  that  which  produces  tlie 
seiliation  of  cold  ;  a  disease  caused  by  stopping  perspira- 
tix>n,,and^  other  eficcts  of  cold  weather. 

CUTJjLY,  «rf.  without  warmth  or  heat;  with  great  in- 
dilftrence  or  unconcern. 

CO'LDNESS,  s.  opposite  to  heat ;  that  quality  which 
causes  a  sensation  of  cold,  and  <leprives  a  person  of  his  natu- 
rfll  warmth  and  heat,  want  of  kindness,  love,  esteem,  or 
ailection  ;  coyness,  chastity,  or  freedom  from  any  immodest 
desires. 

CO LDS'fTlEAM,  a  town  of  Rerwickshire,  situated  on 
the  N.  side  of  the  Tweed,  with  a  fine  bridge  over  that  river, 
11  mile?  S.  W.  of  Berwick. 

COLE,  s.  [cawl.  Sax.]  a  general  name  for  all  sorts  of 
ealtbage. 

CO'LEBROOK  DALE,  on  the  banks  of  the  Sevcm,  in 
Sliropi>hire,  is  a  winding  glen  between  two  hills,  which 
break  into  various  forms,  and  are  covered  with  woods. 
Here  are  very  considerable  iron  works,  and  a  large  and 
elegant  bridge,  of  cast  iron,  of  one  arch.  There  is  also 
in  the  Dale  a  spring  of  fossil  tar,  or  petroleum,  together 
with  a  spring  of  brine  ;  and  a  work  has  been  erected  here 
tov  obtaining  a  kind  of  tar  from  the  condensed  smoke  o. 
pit-coal. 

COLEPiAIN,  a  town  of  Derry,  in  Ulster,  which,  befort 
the  building  of  Londonderry,  gave  name  to  the  county. 
It  has  a  valuable  salmon  fishery,  and  is  situated  4  miles 
from  the  sea,  &c.  on  the  Bann,  (which,  being  rapid,  it  is' 
Uitiicultfor  vessels  to  come  up  to  the  town)  23  miles  N.  E. 
of  Londonderry,  and  114' from  Dublin. 

CO'LESKED,  s.  in  botany,  the  rape,  from  whence  rape- 
sopi.l  sil  is  drawa,  cultivated  for  feeiliug  rattle. 

CO'J^ESHJLL,  a  town  in  Warwickshire,  seated  on  the 
asceut  of  a  hill,  near  the  Coin,  11  miles  N.  W.  of  Coventrj', 
and  102  from  Loudon.     Market  on  Wednesday. 

CtyLEWORT,  *.  in  botanv,  a  species  of  the  cabbage. 

COLFORD,  COLEFORD,  or  Covf.rd,  a  town  of 
Gloucestershire,  near  wiiich  are  considerable  iron  works. 
It  is  .5  miles  E.  of  Monmouth,  and  124  N.  E.  of  London. 
Market  on  Tuesday. 

CO'LIC,  s.  [colicm,  Lat.]  in  medicine,  a  severe  pain  in  the 
lower  venter,  and  so  called  becavise  it  was  formerly  thought 
to  be  seated  in  the  colon.  A  bilious  colic  proceeds  from  bili- 
ous, sharp,  and  stimulating  humours.  A  flatulent  colic  is  a 
paiu  in  the  bowels,  owing  to  dry  fteces  contained  in  the 
intestines.  A  nervons  colic  is  from  convulsive  spasms,  or 
contortions  of  the  guts,  whereby  their  capacities  are 
straitened.  An  hysteric  colic  arises  from  disorders  peculiar 
to  women,  aud  from  a  consent  of  parts.  The  sto7ie  colic 
proceeds,  by  consent  of  parts,  from  the  irritation  of  the 
stone  or  gravel  in  the  bladder  or  kidneys.  The  Devon- 
shire or  plumbers'  colic,  is  a  species  of  colic  believed  to  result 
"from  the  pernicious  uifluence  of  lead. 

CO'LIC,  a.  aflpcting  the  bowels.  "  Intestine  stone  and 
ulcer,  colic  pangs."     Milt. 

To  COLLAPSE,  v.  n.  [from  collapsvs,  Lat.]  to  fall  toge- 
ther; to  close  together  so  as  one  side  shall  touch  another. 

COLLA'PSION,  t.  the  state  of  vessels  closing  of  them- 
selves ;  the  act  of  closing  together. 

CO'LLAR,  s.  [from  co//7im,  the  neck,  Lat.]  an  ornament 
of  metal,  worn  by  knights  of  several  military  orders,  hang- 
ing over  the  shoulders  on  the  mantle,  and  generally  con- 
sisting of  a  ^old  chain,  enamelled  with  cyphers  and  other 
devices,  ana  having  the  badge  of  the  order  suspended  at 
the  bottom.  That  of  the  order  of  the  garter  consists  o 
iSV,  with  roses  enamelled  red,  within  a  garter  enamelled 
blue,  siiid  a  George  at  the  bottom.  Collar  is  likewise  that 
pirt  of  the  harness  which  is  round  a  horse's  neck.  The 
part  of  the  dress  which  surrounds  the  neck.    To  slip  the 
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eoliay,  is  a  phrase  for  getting  free,  escaping  or  extricating 
on«'s  self  from  any  dillisult  engagement.  A  col'ar  cf  bravm 
is  a  quantity  of  brawn  rolled  and  bound  ujo  in  a  rc/uniish 
parcel. 

To  CO'LLAR,  V.  a.  to  seize  by  the  collar.  Joined  with 
brauii,  to  roll  it  up  and  bind  it  tight  with  a  string,  in  order 
to  make  it  retain  a  round  form. 

CO'LLAR-BGNE,  s.  the  clavicle,  one  of  the  bones  of 
which  are  on  each  side  of  the  neck. 

To  COLL'ATE,  v.  a.  [collatnm,  Lat.]  t'o  compare  one 
thing  with  another  of  the  same  kind.  Applied  to  books, 
to  compare  and  examine  them,  in  order  to  tint}  whether  any 
thing  be  deficient,  corrupted,  or  interpolated.  Used  witij 
to,  '.to  place  in  an  ecclesiastical  benefice. 

COLLA'TERAL,  v.  [from  cum,  with  and,  htus,  a  sid'n, 
Lat.]  side  to  side ;  running  parallel ;  mutual,  or  such  as 
becomes  near  relations,  applied  to  affection.  In  Mogra- 
phy,  situated  by  the  side  of  another.  Not  direct,  oisliqiie. 
Concurrent,  applied  to  proofs.  In  cosmography,  inter- 
mediafe,  or  King  l>etwcen  the  cardinal  points.  In  genea- 
logy, applied  to  relations  of  the  same  stock,  but  not  in  the 
same  line  of  ascendants  and  descendants  ;  sueh  arc  uncles, 
aunts,  nephews,  cousins.  Collateral  descenf;'m  law,  is  that 
which  passes  to  brothers'  children.  Collateral  nssurance,  is 
a  bond  made  over-  and-  above  the  ticed  itself  for  the  per- 
formance of  a  covenant.  Coltaternl  security,  is  a  deed  made 
of  other  lands,  besides  those  granted  by  the  deed  of  niort 
gage,  on  their  not  being  a  sutficient  security. 

COLLA'TERALLY,  ad.  side  by  side,  applied  to  position 
or  situation.  Not  in  the  same  line  of  descendants,  though 
from  the  same  stock,  applied  togenealogv. 

COLLATION,  s.  [coUutio,  Lat.]  the  act  of  bestowing  or 
conferring  applied  to  gifts  or  favours;  the  comparing  one 
copy  or  thing  of  tlie  same  kind  with  another.  In  canon 
law,'  the  bestowing  of  a  benefice  by  a  bishop,  who  has 
right  of  patronage.  An  elegant  public  entertainmr-ut  or 
feast. 

■  COLLATI'TIOUS,  a.  [collatitius,  Lat.]  done  by  the  con- 
tribution  of  money. 

COLLATOR,  /.  one  who  examines  copies  or  manuscripts, 
by  comparing  them  with  some  other  writing.  In  law,  one 
who  presents  to  an  ecclesiastical  living  or  benefice,  gene- 
rally aijplied  to  the  presentation  of  a  bishop. 

To  COLLA'UD,  V.  a.  [collanHo,  Lat.]  to  join  in  praising. 

CO'LLEAGUE,  (hollee^)  s.  \collrga,  Lat.]  a  partner  or 
associate  in  the  same,  office. 

To  COLLEAGUE,  {hilleeg)  V.  a.  to  unite  or  join  with. 

To  COLLECT,  v.  a.  [collevtmn,  Lat.]  to  gather  together; 
to  bring  several  things  together,  or  into  the  same  place;  to 
add  into  a  sum  ;  to  infer,  draw,  or  deduce  from  arguments. 
Followed  by  the  reciprocal  pronouns  himself  Ac.'  to  rceo- 
veffiom  a  service;  to  reassemble  one's  scattered  ideas. 
"*  COLLECT,  s.  [eollecta,  Lat.]  a  short  comprehensive 
praver,  used  in  the  church  service. 

COLLECTA'NEOUS,  a.  [collectanevs,  Lat.]  gathered 
together,  collected. 

COLLECTEDLY,  arl.  gathered  in  one  view  at  once. 

COLLECTIBLE,  a.  that  may  be  gathered,  or  deduced 
from  aiiv  premises. 

COLLECTION,  s.  [eoUeclio,  Lat.]  the  act  of  gathering 
several  pieces  together;  an  assemblage  of  things  in  the  same 
place. 

COLLECTITIOU.S,  (IwlleJaUhiovs)  a.  {colhctitious,  Lat.. 
gathered  up.     W'antsauthoritv. 

COLLECTIVE,  a.  hollectivus,  Lat.]  gathered  toge.the-, 
consisting  of  several  members  or  parts,  forming  a  whole,  or  , 
one  common  mass.  In  logic,  a  collective  idea,  is  that  which 
unites  several  things  of  the  same  kind.  In  grammar,  a  ciil- 
lective  noun  is  a  noun  which  expresses  a  multitude,  or  seve- 
ral of  the  same  sort,  though  used  in  the  singular  number; 
as  a  eompauv  ;  an  army  ;   a  fleet. 

COLLECTIVELY,  ad.  is  a  body,  taken  together,  op- 
posed to  singly  or  separately..  In  general;  generally;  w» 
one  mass  or  heap. 
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COLLK'CTOR,  *,  [collector,  f,at.]  one  ^vho  gathers  scat- 
tered tilings  tow-tfipr ;  a  cnini»ilcr  ;  a  tux-sathcver. 

COf^LK'GATAllY,  s.  [i'rom  cojt,  witli  and  le^atmn,  a 
Icgary,  Lat.]  in  the  civil  law,  a  person  to  whom  is  left  a 
l«-;{acv,  in  common  with  one  or  more  otlier  persons. 

CO'LLEGK,  ».  \eoUeirinm,  Lat.]  a  community,  or  society 
nf  men  set  apart  for  learning;  or  rclljfion.  The  word  college 
boars  a  ditfercnt  sense  in  dinereiit  countries.  In  (iermany, 
there  is  the  college  of  electors,  who  assemble  in  the  diet  of 
Hatishon.  At  Home  there  is  the  collpffr  vf  cardinals,  a  body 
composed  of  three  distinct  orders  of  them.  The  nniversities 
of  Oxford  and  Cambrid<;e  have  their  several  colleges,  in 
which  Icarninj;  is  taught.  Amonj;  the  Jews  were  several 
colleges,  consisting^  genorally  of  the  tribe  of  Levi.  Samuel 
is  said  to  have  founcled  the  college  of  the  prophets.  Amoiip; 
the  Greeks,  the  lyceuni  and  academy  were  celebrated  col- 
leges. CoIle<;es  have  been  generally  in  the  bands  of  those 
devoted  to  religion.  Thus  the  Ma;^i  in  Persia,  the  (iymno- 
sophists  in  the  Indies,  the  Druids  in  Ganl  and  Britain,  bad 
the  carcof  instructint;:  youth  in  the  sciences.  After  the  es- 
tablishment of  Christianity  there  were  almost  as  many  col- 
leges as  monasteries,  particularly  in  the  reign  of  Charle- 
rnas:He,  who  enjoined  the  monks  to  instruct  youth  in  music, 
grammar,  and  arithmetic.  In  London,  there  is  the  CiiU<-<re  «/' 
Civilian!),  commonly  called  Doctors  Commons,  founded  by 
Dr.  Harvey,  dean  of  the  arches,  for  the  professors  of  the  civil 
law  residing,'  in  London.  Also,  the  College  of  P/n/sicians,  a 
corfvoration  of  physicians  in  London,  whose  number,  by  the 
rliarter,  is  not  to  exceed  eighty.  Sion  College,  or  College  of 
the  Loiidon  clergy,  who  were  incorporatecf  in  16.31,  at  the 
reodest  of  Dr.  White,  under  the  name  of  the  president  and 
fellows  of  Sion  College  ;  it  is  likewise  an  hospital  for  ten  poor 
men,  the  first  within  the  gates  of  the  house,  the  other  with- 
out. Gresham  College,  or  CollcM  of  Philosophy,  founded  by 
Sir  William  Gresham,  who  built  the  Royal  Kxchange,  is  now 
pulled  down,  and  the  Excise  Office  built  ou  its  site.  The  sub- 
jects of  the  lectures  (now  read  in  a  room  over  the  Royal 
Exchang:e)  arc  divinity,  astronomy,  music,  geometry,  rlie- 
torif,  civil  law,  and  pliysic;  each  lecturer  had  .OOl.  a  year, 
and  had  a  lodging  in  the  college.  College  of  Heralds,  com- 
monly called  tlie  Herald's  Office,  a  corporation  founded  by 
King  Richard  III.  who  granted  them  several  privileges,  as 
to  be  free  from  subsidies,  tolls,  offices,  &'c.  Colleges  of 
Common  I^w,  see  Inns  of  court. 

COLLE'GIAL,  o.  relating  to  a  college,  or  possessed  by 
a  college. 

COLLE'GIAN.  s.  an  inhabitant  or  member  of  a  college. 

COLLE'GIATE,  a.  consisting  of  colleges ;  instituted  or 
regulated  after  tlie  manner  of  a  college.  Collegiate  church 
is  that  which  is  endowed  for  a  society  or  body  corporate, 
consistlnjf  of  a  dean  and  secular  priests,  without  a  bishop ; 
of  this  kind  are  Westininstcr-Abbey,  Windsor,  Ac. 

COLLE'GIATE,  t.  a  member  of  college,  or  one  bred 
at  au  university. 

COLLET,  s.  [from  eollmn,  the  neck,  Lat.]  formerly  any 
thing  that  was  worn  about  the  neck.  Figuratively,  tlic 
neck.  Among  Jewellers,  that  part  of  a  ring  in  which  the 
stone  is  fft. 

To  COLLIT)E  ».  «.  [colMo,  IjaX.]  to  strike,  beat,  or 
dash  two  things  together,  or  against  each  other. 

C(')LLIER,  s.  one  who  digs  for  coals  in  a  mine;  one 
who  sells  or  deals  in  coals  ;  a  vessel  made  use  of  to  convey 
coals  bv  water. 

COLLIERY, ...  a  coal  work. 

CO'LLIFLO^^'ER,  s.    See  CArLtFLOWER. 

COLLIGATION,  s.  [from  ami,  with  and  ligo,  to  bind, 
Lat.j  the  binding  things  close,  or  together. 

('OLLIQIIABF^E, «.  easily  dissolved  ;  liable  to  be  melted. 

COLU'QUAMENT,  jr.  the  substance  any  thing  is  re- 
duced to  by  dissolution,  or  fu&ion,  i.  e.  by  being  dis.solved 
or  m'-ited. 

CO  r.LI QUANT,  pnrt  a.  [coiliquant,  Lat.]  that  has  the 
powrr  of  dissolving,  melting,  or  wasting. 

'io  CO'LLKiUATE,  r.  a. [colliqueo,  Lat.T  to  melt,  dis- 


solve, or  turn  a  solid  into  fluid  heat,  Ac.     Nenterly,  tt» 
roelt ;  to  be  dissolved. 

C0LLIQU.\T10N,».  [colliijuatio,  Lat.]  the  melting  of  any 
thing  by  heat.  In  medicine,  a  disorder  wherein  the  blood 
and  other  animal  fluids  flow  through  the  secretory  glands. 

COLLlQUA'in'E,  a.  melting  or  dissolvent.  A  c-lK 
tjttaline fiver  is  that  which  is  attended  with  a  diarrheRn,  or 
profuse  sweats,  from  too  lax  a  contexture  of  the  fluids. 

COLLIQLEFA'CIMON,  s.  [from  colliquefnetio,  Lat.]  tlie 
reducing  difTcieul  metals  to  one  mass,  by  melting  thciu  on 
a  fire. 

COLLISION,  s.  [collisio,  Lat.]  the  act  of  striking  two 
bodies  together. 

To  CO'LLOCATE,r.(T.[ff.7/oc»,Lat.]to place;  to  station. 

COLLOCATION,  s.  collocatio,  Lat.]  the  act  of  placing; 
disposition. 

To  COLLOGUE,  {kollr>^)  v.  a.  to  wcedlc,  flatter,  im- 
pose upon,  or  seduce  by  fair  words.    A  low  word. 

COLLOP,  s.  a  thin  slice  of  meat,  or  steak  ;  a  piece  or 
slice  of  any  animal. 

COLLOQUY,  *.  [from  cum,  with  and  loqiwr,  to  speak, 
Lat.]  a  conference  or  conversation  ;  a  discourse  in  writing, 
wherein  two  or  more  persons  arc  represented  as  speaking 
or  talking  together  on  any  topic. 

CO'LLOW,  s.  [supposed  by  Johnson  rather  to  be  ctVy, 
from  coffH  the  black  grime  of  burnt  coals  or  wood. 

COLLIICTATION,  s.  [from  cum,  with  and  Juctor,  to 
strive,  Lat.]  the  mutual  struggle  or  commotion  of  the  par- 
ticles of  any  fluid  between  themselves  ;  opposition  ;  fermen- 
tation.    Figuratively,  contest;  spite,  mutual  opposition. 

To  COLLU'DE,  v.  n.  [from  cum,  with  and  I'ltlo,  to  play 
or  deceive,  Lat.]  to  join  in  a  fraud ;  to  conspire  in  imposing 
on  a  person. 

COLLU  MPTION,  a  pretty  handsome  town  of  Devon- 
shire, which  carries  oh  a  manufacture  of  woollen.  It  is 
seated  on  the  river  Colunib,  10  miles  N.  of  Exeter,  and  150 
Vi.  by  S.  of  r.<ondon.    IMarket  on  Saturday. 

COLLUSION,  t.  [from  e«»i,  with  and  ludo,  to  play  or 
deceive,  Lat.]  iii  law,  a  deceitful  contract  er  agreement 
between  two  or  more  persons,  fir  the  one  to  bring  an  action 
against  the  other,  in  order  to  defraud  a  third  person  of  his 
right. 

COLLU'SIVE,  a.  ftaudulently  concerted  or  agreed  upna 
between  two  persons,  in  order  to  cheat  a  third. 

COLLU'SIVELY,  ctd.  concerted  or  contrived  in  a  frau- 
dulent manner,  with  a  fraudulent  design. 

COLLU'SORY,  s.  [from  cnm,  with  and  luio,  to  play  or 
deceive,  LatJ  eari-ying  on  a  fraud  by  secret  concert. 

COLLY'RIUM,  *.  [Lat.]  in  medicine,  an  external  reme- 
dy for  disorders  in  the  e\es. 

'COLMAR,  s.  ^Fr.]  a  sort  of  pear. 

COLNBROOK,  a  town  of  Bucks,  principally  supported 
by  the  great  inns  on  the  Bath  road.  It  is  situated  on  four 
channels  of  the  river  Coin,  over  each  of  which  it  has  a  bridge, 
18  miles  W.  of  London.  Part  of  the  town,  however,  is  in 
Middlesex.    Market  on  Wednesday. 

COLNE,  a  townaf  Lancashire,  near  Pendle-H  ill,  36  miles 
S.  E.  of  Lancaster,  and  214  N.N.  W.  of  London.  Market 
on  Wednesday. 

COLO'GNE,('A'(i/oK)  lately  an  electoral  bishopric,  and  one 
of  the  most  fertile  and  considerable  countries  of  (jcrmany. 
It  was  situated  in  tiie  circle  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  was 
divideil  into  several  districts  by  other  states:  the  greater 
part  of  it,  however,  lay  on  the  Rhine,  between  the  late  du- 
chies of  Juliers  and  Berg.  It  contained  72  cities  and  towns, 
and  the  country  produces,  besides  corn  aud  other  necessa- 
ries, excellent  wine.  The  revenues  were  computed  to 
amount  to  J,W,0O0l  a  year. 

COLO'GNE,  (Kiiloji)  the  capital  of  the  al)ove,  was  an  an- 
cient, large  city,  seated  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Rhine,  l;y 
means  of  which  river  it  trades  upwards  with  the  interior  of 
Germany,  and  downwards  by  large  vessels  with  the  Nether- 
lands aud  Holland.  It  was  a  free  imiierial  citv,  "nd  thoii^'^h 
the  elector  iia.^  a  pal.ice  here,  he  had  not  the  liberty  of  stay- 
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hiR  in  It  many  days  to^fither,  withiHit  tlie  cbsisent  of  the  citi- 
7CI1S ;  nor  w  as  lie  permitted  to  come  at  all  with  a  iminerous 
attendance.  It  contains  10  collegiate,  and  4S  parish  cluirchcs, 
4  ahbeys,  50  convents,  IG  hospitals,  and  50  cluipels.  It  is 
built  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  with  34  gates,  and  fortified 
in  the  ancient  manner.  The  streets,  however,  except  the 
principal  ones,  are  dirty  and  ill-paved,  and  the  houses  appear 
dark,  and  are  thinly  inhabited.  Opposite  to  the  city,  on  iiie 
other  side  of  the  Khine,  is  the  vilhii^e  of  Dentz,  where  there 
is  a  flying  bridge  of  boats  ovtr  the  river,  across  which  a 
large  company  of  men,  horses,  &c.  may  pass  at  a  time.  It 
is  17  miles  S.  E.  of  Juliers,  and  45  E.  of  Macstricht.  J^at 
60.  .55.  N.  Ion.  7.  10.  E. 

COLO'GN  E.MlTil,  s.  a  deep  brown,  very  light  bastard 
ochre,  whicii  is  no  pure  native  fossil,  but  contains  more 
vegetable  than  mineral  mutter,  and  owes  its  oiigin  to  the 
remains  of  wood  long  buried  in  ihe  earth. 

CO'LON,  s.  [Cir.]  ill  grammar,  a  point  or  stoj^  maiUea 
thus  (:)  used  to  make  a  pause  greater  than  that  of  the  semi- 
colon, and  less  tliaii  that  of  a  period  ;  and  when  stops  were 
lirst  invented,  to  separate  any  member  of  a  sentence ;  but 
at  present  it  is  used  in  a  period  where  the  sense  seems  com- 
plete, but  is  lengthened  by  some  supernumerary  sentence, 
heginning  with  an  adversative  conjunction,  as  hut,  neveit/ic- 
hss,  Ac.  In  anatomy,  the  giealest  and  widest  of  all  the 
intestines,  about  eight  or  nine  hands-breadth  long. 

CO'LON  EL,  {IMiel)s.\cnl(iiirl,  Fr.]  an  officer  in  the  army 
who  has  the  command  in  chief  of  a  regiment.  Colonel- 
Lieutenant  is  one  who  commands  a  regiment  of  the  guards, 
V  hereof  the  king,  or  otiier  great  personage,  is  colonel. 
Liciilemint-Colunel  is  the  second  otHcer  of  a  regiment  at  the 
head  of  the  captains,  and  commands  in  the  colonel's  ab- 
sence. ^ 

CO'LONELSHIP,  (.Tmlnehhip)  s.  the  office  of  a  colonel. 

To  CO'LONIZE,  (Ae/sni'-fj  v.  n.  lo  plant  with  inhabitants  ; 
to  settle  with  people  brouglit  from-  some  other  place  ;  to 
piaiil  with  colonies. 

COLONNA'DE,  s.  \fron  colonun,  Ilal.|  a  pcriilylo  of  a 
wrcular  form  ;  or  a  series  of  pillars  placed  in  a  circle,  and 
insulated  witluiiside.  Figuratively,  any  series  or  range  of 
pillars. 

CO'LONY,  s.  [culunia,  Lat.]  a  body  of  people  sent  from 
tlie  mother  country  to  cultivate  and  settle  some  other 
place.  Figuratively,  the  country  settled  by  a  body  of  peo- 
ple both  in  and  coming  from  some  other  place. 

CO'LOPilONY,  (kulufonii)  s.  [Colophon,  a  city,  whence 
it  is  imported]  a  resioiioiis  substance  prcpaied  of  turpentine 
boiled  in  water,  and  afterwards  dried  ;  or  from  a  slow 
-♦'vaporation  of  a  fourth  or  lifth  part  of  its  substance  by 
fire. 

COLOQLTNTEDA,  s.  [from  hoilia,  the  belly,  aud  kineo, 
to  move,  fir.]  the  fruit  of  a  j)lant  of  the  same  name  brought 
from  the  Levant,  often  called  bitter-apple. 

CO'LOUATE,  ffl.  [co/«)n<iM,  Lat.J  coloured ;  dyed;  marked 
or  stained  with  any  colour. 

COLORA'TION,  s.  [from  cohro,  to  colour,  Lat.l  the  art 
or  practice  of  colouring  or  painting ;  the  stale  of  a  thing 
coloured. 

COLOlllTIC,  «.[froni  volor,  a  colour,  aiid/«e!o,  to  make 
Lat.]  that  has  the  power  of  producing  colours,  or  of  colour- 
ing any  bodv. 

COLO'S.SE,  or  COLO'SSUS,  s.  [colossus,  Lat.]  a  statute  of 
enormous  size  ;  that  of  Apollo  at  Rhodes,  mane  by  Chares, 
was  so  high  that  ships  could  pass,  with  full  sails,  between  its 
legs;  its  height  was  12G  feet;  few  people  could  fathom  its 
thumb;  it  was  overthrown  by  an  earthquake  after  standing 
1:560  years ;  and  being  found  prostrate  on  the  ground  by 
the  Saracens,  when  they  became  masters  of  the  island,  was 
sold  by  them  to  a  Jew,"  who  loaded  900  camels  with  the 
brass  of  it. 

CO'LOIJR,  (Au//cr)  s.  [color,  Lal.l  the  difierent  sen.sations 

excited  by  the  refracted  mys  of  lignt,  reflected  on  our  e\es 

in  a ditferent  manner,  uoeotding  to  the  different  size,  shape, 

er  situation  of  the  particles  of  w  liich  bodies  are  composed. 
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III  a  popular  or  vulgar  sense,  the  different  hue  in  whicU 
bodies  appear  to  the  eye.  Figuratively,  the-rosy  hue  of  the 
cheeks ;  the  tints  or  hues  produced  by  covering  any  surface 
with  paint.     T'nrler  colnur,  appearance,  or  i)i'etcnce. 

'Jo  CO'LOfJU,  (l.iiller)  V.  a.  [coluro,  Lat. J  to  mark,  or  dye 
with  some  hue  or  tint.  Figuratively,  to  palliate,  or  excuse : 
to  assign  some  plausible  or  succious  reason  for  an  iiuder- 
taking;  to  blush. 

CO'l.Ol'RABLE,  \1<ii)lerulle)a.  specious,  plausible. 
CO'LoORABLY,(iu//o-«Wy)  ad.  phmsibly  ;  speciously. 
CO'LOURED,  (AtiWej-erf)  pn?<.  streaked ;  diversified  with 
different  hues. 

CO'LOLl'lNCr,  (hnlleriiig)  s.  that  branch  of  painting 
which  teaches  tlie  proper  distribution  of  lights  aad  shades, 
and  laving ihe  colours  with  propriety  and  bcautv. 

CO'LOLRIST,  {hMrist)  s.  a  painter  excellent  in  the  tints 

he  "ives  his  pieces,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  disposes  his 

lights  and  shades,  ^ 

CO'LOUHLESS,  a.  without  colour;  white;  transparent. 

COLT,  .«.  [t-oit,  Sax.]  a  \oung  horse  that  has  never  been 

ridden  or  broke.     Figuiiitively,  a  law,  ignorant  person. 

COLTER,  s.  [ctihur,  .Sax.]  the  sharp  iron  of  a  plough, 
which  breaks  up  the  gnuiid  perpendicularly  to  the  plough- 
share. 

CO'LTIE,  s.  a  term  used  by  timber-merchants  for  a  de- 
fect or  blemish  in  some  of  the  annular  circles  of  a  tice, 
whereby  its  value  is  much  diminished. 

CO'LTISH,  a.  reseiiiblinga  coit ;  wanton. 
CO'LTSFOOT,  s.  in  botany,  a  species  of  tussilago,  or 
butterbur,  willi  \eilow  compoiuul  blossoms,  and  anguliir 
toothed  lea\c.s,  soiuewiuith<'ail-sh;(i)t(l,  appearing afler  l!ie 
flower.  Tlie  haves  are  recommended  in  coughs  and  a-.n- 
sumptive  conijjliiints,  and  have  been  found  to  be  very  ter- 
viceable  in  scrofulous  cases.  It  is  found  on  moist,  stift", 
marly  lands,  and  anjoiigst  limtstuiie  rubbish,  fleweriug  iu 
March.  ' 

COLT's-TOOTII,  s.  an  imperfect  or  superfluous  tooth 
in  the  mouth  of  a  j  oiuig  horse.  Figurative  ly,  an  iueliuatiiiu 
tovouthfiil  pleasures,  wantonness,  or  gaiety. 

CO'LUMRARY,  s.  [from  a.lamha,  a  pigeon,  Lat.]  a  place 
w  here  doves  or  pigeons  are  kept ;  a  dove-cot ;  a  pigeon 
house. 

CO'LUMBATES,  s.  in  chemistry,  salts  formed  by  the 
combination  of  anv  base  w  ith  the  columbic  acid. 

CO'LUMBIC,  0.  in  cheniistiy,  belonging  to  columbium. 
CO'LUMBINE,  i.  [from  coliwiba,a  pigeon,  Lat.]  in  dying, 
a   pale  violet,   or  changeable  dove-colour.     Likewise  the 
heroine  or    chief  female  chanu'cr   in   pantomime   enter- 
tainments.    A  plant,  with  leaves  like  the  meadow-rue. 

COLIJMBI U  JL  «•  in  chemistry,  a  metal  newly  discovered 
in  AiniMMca. 

CO'LUMB  MAGNA,  or  St.  Coi.vmb,  a  little  town  in 
Cornwall,  but  with  a  large  parish,  seated  on  a  hill,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  is  a  river  which  runs  into  the  sea  at  a 
small  distance.  It  is  10  miles  W.  of  Uodmin,  and  249  from 
Loudon.     RIarkefs  on  Monday  and  Thursday. 

COLU'MBO,  a  town  on  the  W.  side  of  the  island  of  Cey- 
lon, formerly  subject  to  the  Dutch,  but  now  iu  the  hands  of 
the  English."    Lat.  7.  10.  N.  Ion.  79.  .50.  E. 

CO'LUMN,  (n1/«m)  t.  [cohmina,  Lat.]  in  architecture,  a 
round  pillar  made  to  support  or  adorn  a  building.  In  war, 
a  deep  file  or  row  of  troops  or  division  of  an  army,  march- 
ing at  the  same  time  towards  the  same  place,  with  inletvais 
between  them  to  prevent  confusion.  Synon.  By  the 
word  pillar  is  understood  a  sut)poi  ter  of  some  roof :  by  the 
word  oo/»win  a  particular  kind  oi  pillar,  that  whicli  is  round, 
tlius  every  eohtmn  is  a  iiillur,  UiougL  every  pillar  is  not  a 
column.  With  printer's,  a  column  is  half;  a  page,  when 
divided  into  two  e<pial  parts  by  a  line  passhig  through  the. 
middle,  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  ;  and,  by  several  parallel 
lines,  pages  are  often  divided  into  tlirce  or  more  co- 
lumns. 

COLU'.MNAR,  or  COLUMNA'RIAN,  a.  formed  in  the 
shape  of  a  column. 
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COLUHES,  (holedrz)  s.  [coltiri,  Lai.]  in  geograpliy  and 
astronomy,  two  great  ciiclos  inuigineo'  to  intersect  eaeli 
o-tlierat  riglitangles,  in  tiio  poles  ofthc  world ;  one  of  which 
passes  through  the  eijiiinoctial  points,  Aries  and  Libra  ;  the 
other  tlirou''!)  the  solstitial  ponits,  Cancer  and  Capricorn  ; 
the  latter  determining  the  solstices,  and  the  former  the 
eqwinoxes. 

CC^IA,  t.  [Gr.]  in  physic,  a  kind  of  lethargy  or  sleepy 
disease,  wliereiii  a  person  lias  a  violent  propensity  to 
sleep. 

COMATO'SE,  a.  [from  hnma,  a  drowsy  disease,  Gr.] 
lethargic ;  sleepy  ;  or  aflected  witii  a  coma. 

COMB,  (torn)  s.  [ciimli.  Sax.]  an  instrument  made  of  horn, 
tortoise-shell,  or  hox,  sawed,  tnroiigh  which  the  hair  is  pass- 
ed in  order  to  cleanse  or  adjust  it ;  likewise  an  instrinncnt 
made  of  iron  or  steel  wires  fixed  upright  on  a  piece  of  wood, 
tlirou£;h  which  flax,  wool,  or  hemp,  is  passed  to  prepare  it 
for  spinning.  The  top  or  crest  of  a  cock,  so  called  from  its 
resembling  the  teeth  of  a  comb.  The  receptacles  or  hollow 
places  in  a  bee-hive,  wlierein  the  honey  is  stored. 

To  COMB,  (liom)  V.  n.  [canilie.u,  Sax.]  to  clean  or  smooth  the 
hair  by  passing  a  comb  through  it ;  to  make  wool  or  flax 
lit  for  spijinin",  by  passing  it  through  a  comb. 

To  CO'MiJAT,  V.  n.  [combntttc,  Fr.]  to  fight,  generally 
applied  to  a  duel  or  a  fight,  where  the  persons  eu-gagc  hand 
toliand.     Actively,  to  fight.     Figuratively,  to  engage. 

CO'MBAT,  *.  [coinhat,  Fr.]  a  contest ;  in  ancient  law,  a 
formal  trial  between  two  champions,  to  decide  some  doubt- 
ful cause  or  quarrel,  by  the  sword  or  batoon  ;  a  battle 
with  another,  sometimes  restrained  to  a  tluel,  generally  ap- 
plied to  an  engagement  between  t^vo  persons  ;  a  duel.  Fi- 
guratively, opposition  or  struggle. 

C0;MBATANT,  i.  [combattant,  Fr.]  he  that  fights.  Fi- 
gurajivelv,  a  champion  or  sticklerfor  anv  opinion. 

COMB-iniUSII,  s.  a  brush  to  clean  combs. 

CO'MBER,  (homer)  s.  one  who  passes  wool  through  the 
comb,  and  prepares  it  for  the  spinner. 

CO'.MB-^L\KER,  s.  one  whose  trade  is  to  make  combs. 

COMBINATION,  s.  an  union  of  private  persons  for 
some  particular  purpose.  Figuratively,  union  of  qualities 
or  bodies  ;  mixture.  In  chemistry,  a  term  expressive  of 
a  true  chemical  union  of  two  or  more  substances  ;  in  oppo- 
sition to  mere  mechanical  mixture.  Union,  or  association, 
applied  to  ideas.  In  mathematics,  the  variation,  or  different 
order  in  which  any  number  of  things  may  be  disposed. 

To  COMBITSE,  r.  a.  to  join  together.  Figuratively,  to 
link  together  in  unity,  affection,  or  concord.  Neuterly,  to 
join  tojjether,  applied  to  things.  Figuratively,  to  unite  in 
one  body.    To  unite  in  friendship,  applied  to  persons. 

CO'MBLESS,  {humless)  a.  wanting  a  comb,  without  a  comb, 
applied  to  a  cock. 

COMB-MA'RTIN,  a  town  of  Devonshire,  seated  on  an 
inlet  of  the  Bristol  Channel,  with  a  cove  for  the  landing  of 
boats.  It  is  14  miles  N.  E.  of  Barnstaple,  and  181  from 
London.    Market  on  Saturday. 

COMBU'ST,  a.  [from  cnmbm-o,  to  burn,  Lat.]  burnt. 
In  astronomy,  applied  to  a  planet  when  not  above  84  degrees 
distant  from  the  sun  on  either  side. 

COMBUSTIBLE,  a.  that  may  be  burnt,  or  that  easily 
catches  fire. 

COMBU'STIBLES,  substances  which  readily  take  fire. 
In  chemistry,  certain  substances  which  are  capable  of  com- 
Iiining  more  or  less  rapidly  with  oxygen.  They  are  divided 
by  ehemists  into  simple  and  compound  combustibles. 

COINIBUSTIBLENESS,  *.  the  quality  of  catching  fire 
easilv. 

COMRU'STION,  (JiovMst-yvn)  s.  [Fr.]  the  burning  of 
several  things  together  ;  confiagiation ;  consumption  by 
^'■''-  Figurdtively,  confusion,  noise,  hurry,  cotumotioii, 
produceJ  by  restless  minds,  cither  in -moral  or  political 
■affairs. 

To  COME,  r.  n.  prefer.  I  came,  or  /lave  come,  participle 
eome;  [coman.  Sax.]  to  move  from  a  distant  to  a  nearer  situ- 
ation, either  to  a  thing  or  person  ;  to  approach,  draw  near 


to,  or  advance  towards.  To  proceed  ;  to  issue.  To  become. 
To  become  present,  and  no  longer  absent.  To  happen;  to 
fall  out.  Til  come  about,  to  come  to  pass,  to  fall  «uf.  To 
change;  to  come  round.  To coinr  nflcr,  to  ioMow.  To  came 
in,  to  enter.  To  comply  ;  to  yield  ;  to  hold  out  no  longer. 
To  arrive  at  a  port  or  place  or  rendezvous.  To  Ifccflnie 
modish  or  brought  into  use.  To  be  an  ingredient  ;  (o  make 
part  ofa  composition.  To  come  into,  to  join  with,  to  bring 
help.  To  comply  ■with ;  to  agree  to.  7'o  cmne  erer,  to  re- 
peat an  act.  lo  revolt.  To  rise  in  distillation.  Td  ceme 
out,  to  be  made  public.  To  be  discovererl.  To  come  ojU  ivith, 
to  give  a  vent  to  ;  to  let  fly.  To  come  abroad,  to  be  publicly 
known  or  published.  To  come  to,  to  arrive  at  or  attain.  To 
follow  as  a  consequence ;  to  happen.  To  come  agniii,  fo 
come  a  second  time  ;  to  return.  To  come  at,  to  reach.  To 
eome  bij,  to  obtain,  gain,  or  acquire.  To  come  in  for,  to  be 
early  enough  to  obtain  a  share  of  any  thing,  alluding  to  the 
custom  of  limiting,  where  those  dogs  that  are  slow  come  in 
for  no  sh-are  of  the  game.  To  eome  near,  fo  approach  ;  lo 
assemble.  To  come  off,  to  escape  ;  to  quit  or  fall  from,  or 
leave.  To  come  on,  to  thrive,  or  grow  ;  to  advance  to  com- 
bat. To  come  to,  to  agree  or  consent ;  to  amount  lo,  applied 
fo  aritlinietic.  To  come  to  himself,  6cc.  to  recover  fioin  a 
fright  or  a  fit.  To  come  vp  vith,  to  overtake.  Te  coincupon, 
to  invade,  attack,  or  seize  unexpectedly. 

COME,  interjection,  implying  an  exhortation  to  atten- 
tion, dispatch,  and  courage,  when  used  singly ;  but  when 
repcatca,  it  implies  a  grant,  permission,  supposition,  or  a 
transition  from  the  topic  which  preceded,  to  avoid  givhig 
offence. 

_  COME,  ad.  means  when  it  shall  eome.    To  come,  in  futu- 
rity ;  not  present. 

COME'DIAN,  s.  [comcdien,  Fr.]  one  who  acts  on  the 
stage.  In  a  restrained  sense,  applied  only  to  one  vho 
appears  in  a  comedy ;  but  in  a  more  loose  sense,  any 
actor. 

CO'MEDY,  s.  [from  home,  and  cde,  tvi o  Greek  words,  sig- 
nifying a  village  and  a  poem,  because  it  was  at  first  only  a 
poem  exhibited  in  villages]  a  dramatic  piece,  representing 
some  diverthig  transaction,  being  an  exact  picture  of  com- 
mon life,  exposing  the  faults  of  private  persons,  iu  order  to 
render  them  ridiculous  and  universally  avoided. 

CO'MELINESS,  s.  grace  ;  handsomeness  united  with  an 
appearance  of  dignity. 

CO'MELY,  n.  handsome,  graceful,  applied  to  that  ap- 
pearance which  excites  reverence  rather  than  love.  Ap- 
plied to  things,  that  which  is  suitable  to  a  person's  age  an! 
condition,  consilient  with  virtue,  or  agreeable  tw  the  rules  of 
right  reason. 

CO'MELY,  ad.  in  a  graceful,  becoming,  and  pleasing 
manner. 

CO'Mf'IR,  s.  that  which  soon  grows,  or  rises  above 
ground,  applied  to  plants.  A  visitor,  a  person  w  ho  enters 
or  settles  in  a  place.  To  /rire  up  [one's  self  to  the  first 
comer,  is  to  embrace  any  doctrine  implicitly,  and  witliout 
examination. 

CO'MET,  s.  [front  coma,  a  lock  of  hair,  Lat.]  in  astrono- 
my, an  opaque  heavenly  body,  like  the  planets,  moving  in 
its  proper  orbit,  which  is  very  eccentric,  having  one  of  its 
foci  in  tlie  centre  of  the  sun.  It  is  distinguished  not  only 
by  its  orbit,  but  likewise  by  its  appearance,  from  the  planets, 
as  being  bearded,  tailed,  and  haired  ;  bearded  when  east- 
ward of  the  sun,  and  its  light  marches  before  ;  taik'd  w  hen 
westward  of  the  sun,  and  the  train  follows  it;  and  haired 
when  diametrically  opposi.fe  to  the  sun,  having  (he  earth 
between  it,  and  all  its  tail  hid  except  a  few  scattered  rays, 
The  orbits  of  comets  approaching  near  to  a  right  line  in 
some  parts  thereof,  they  go  so  near  the  sun,  that,'according 
to  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  computation,  the  sun's  heat,  in  thai 
remarkable  one  in  IfiSO,  was  to  his  heat  with  us,  as  twent\- 
eight  thousand  to  one;  and  that  the  heat  of  the  body  of  tlie 
comet,  was  near  two  thousand  times  as  great  as  that  of  re(l 
hot  iron.  'J"o  this  let  it  be  added,  from  the  same  great  au- 
thor, tliat  those  bodies  are  so  far  from  being  such  trcmendoiis 
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©bjects  as  lliev  are  esteenaed  to  be  bv  llie  vulgar,  and  fiilsely 
protruded  to  be  by  atheists  ;  that  tJieir  atmospheres  bcinjj 
dilated,  rarefied  and  dift'iiscd  throiish  the  celestial  regions, 
may  be  attracted  down  tothe  planets,  become  mingled  ftitli 
their  atinospheies,  and  by  that  means  supply  the  deticiences 
which  would  otherwise,  bv  continual  exliausting,  aflect  this 
and  other  planets  ;  so  that'  their  revolutions,  instead  of 
beiuK  looked  on  as  the  harbinjjers  of  terror  and  calamity, 
ehouhl  rather  be  esteemed  a  fnendly  and  benevolent  visit, 
wherein  they  bestow  such  presents  to  every  planet  they 
pHS?  h\,  as  arc  requisite  to  prevent  its  decay,  and  supply  its 
laiiabiiauts  with  such  thinj,'s  as  arc  necessary  to  their  exist- 
ence. Of  the  vastnimiber  of  comets  which  have  been  dis- 
covered, tiie  courses  of  so  few  have  been  at  present  accu- 
rately cakniatcd,  as  to  leave  considerable  doubts  on  the 
subject  nf  their  revolutions. 

COMETARIUIM,  s.  [Lat.]  a  mathematical  n\achine,  re- 
presentini;  the  metliod  of  a  comet's  revolution. 

CO'METAIIY,  orCOMETlC,  a.  that  belongs  or  relates 
to  a  comet. 

CO  MFIT,  s.  [konfit,  Belj.]  a  flry  sweet-meat ;  any  yege- 
tuble  preserved  by  boilieg  it  in  sugar,  and  drying  it  after- 
wards. 

'I'o  CO'iMFORT,  V.  a.  [con.forto,  low  Lnt.]  to  streufcthen, 
excite,  invigorate,  enliven,  or  make  u  person  undertake  a 
thing  boldly  by  persuasions;  to  make  a  person  grow  cheer- 
ful that  is  in  sorrow,  by  advice  and  arguments. 

CO'MFORT,  s.  support,  assistance,  or  countenance ; 
cousalat'oy,  or  support  under  calamity  and  danger. 

CO'iMFORTAlJLE,  a.  receiving  relief  or  support  in  dis- 
tress; affording  consolation;  having  tlie  power  of  lesseu- 
inj"  distress. 

CO'iVIFORTABLY,  ad.  ill  a  cheerful  manner ;  in  a  man- 
ner free  from  dejection  or  despair. 

CO'MFpRTER,  s.  cue  that  diminishes  or  lessens  the 
degree  of  a  person's  sorrow  under  misfortunes;  one  who 
strengthens  and  supports  the  mind  in  miserv  or  danger, 
'file  title  of  tlie  Third  Person  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 

CO'MFORTLESS,  a.  without  comfort,  without  any  thing 
to  litjhten  the  burden,  or  allay  the  sensation  of  misfortunes  ; 
applied  botli  to  persons  and  thing's. 

CO'MFREY,  *.  in  botan\,  a  piece  of  the  Symphytum 
of  Linnaeus,  with  leaves  betwixt  egg  and  spear  shaped,  run- 
ning along  the  stem,  and  yellow  ish  white  or  purple  blossoms. 
It  is  found  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  wet  ditches,  flowering 
in  May. 

COMIC,  or  CO'MICAL,  «.  [comiqite,  Fr.]  relating  to, 
or  tit  for  comedy  ;  ridiculous  or  causing  mirth,  either  from 
an  unusual  assemblage  of  iileas,  seemingly  inconsistent,  or 
antic  gestures,  and  pulite  raillery. 

COMICALLY,  ad.  in  such  a  manner  as_  to  raise  mirth, 
either  by  an  association  or  assemblage  of  ideas  seemingly 
inconsistent,  by  polite  or  good-natured  raillery,  or  by  so%ne 
odd  or  antic  gestures. 

CO'i\nCALNKSS,  s.  that  quality  by  which  a  thing  ap- 
pears odd  or  ridiculous,  and  raises  mirth  in  the  mind. 

CO'MING,  t.  the  act  of  moving  towards  a  person  or 
place  ;  approach  ;  presence,  or  arrival ;  the  presence  of  a 
tilling  which  was  absent  some  time  before.  Coming-in,  the 
product  of  a  person's  estate,  pension,  salary,  or  business. 

CO'MING,  part,  applied  to  the  inclination,  propensity, 
or  affection ;  fond;  forward;  easily  complying.  Applied 
to  tin;?,  something  not  present;  something  future. 

COMITIAL,  {liomishal)  a.  [from  comitia,  Lat.]  relating 
|o  an  assembly,  applied  particularly  to  that  of  the  Romans. 

CO'MMA,  V.  fGr.]  in  grammar,  a  pause,  or  stop  marked 
thus,  (,)  used  to  distinguisn  such  members  of  a  discourse  from 
each  other,  wherein  there  is  a  verb  and  nominative  ease,  or 
several  nouns,  adicctives,  or  substantive,  in  the  same  sen- 
tence, not  joined  by  a  conjunction,  and  where  the  sense  is 
■ot  complete.  In  music,  the  smallest  of  all  the  sensible 
intervals  of  tone,  seldom  used  but  in  theory,  to  shew  the 
justness  of  the  concords,  and  is  about  the  ninth  part  of  a 
totie,  or  interval,  whereby  a  perfect  semitone,  or  tone,  sur- 
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iwgses  an  imperfect  one.  In  natural  history,  a  very  beau- 
tiful  moth,  so  called  from  its  having  a  white  mark  on  one  of 
its  whigs,  in  the  form  of  this  point. 

To  COiVIMA'ND,  V.  a.  [comrtumder,  Fr.]  to  onler,  in- 
cluding the  idea  of  authority;  to  keep  in  subjection;  t) 
oblige  a  p«rson  to  perform  any  thing.  Figuratively,  to  ar- 
rogate or  claim  by  mere  force  ;  to  overlook;  to  be  situated 
above  any  place,  so  as  to  be  able  to  look  into,  or  annoy  it. 

COMMA'ND,  *.  autliority  or  power.  Figuratively,  The 
exercise  of  authority,  or  enforcing  obedience.  In  a  luiH- 
tary  sense,  the  power  of  overlooking  and  taking  or  annoy- 
ing any  place. 

COMMA'NDER,  s.  he  that  has  the  direction  of,  or 
authority  over  others.  In  a  military  sense,  a  leader, 
chief,  or  officer.  A  paving-beetle,  or  rammer.  In  surgery 
an  instrument,  called  likewise  a  glossocomiurii,  u>ed  inmost 
tough,  strong  bodies,  where  the  luxation  has  been  of  long 
continance. 

COiMMA'NDERY,  s.  the  exercise  of  a  command,  or  the 
office  of  a  commander.  In  history,  applied  to  a  benefice 
or  fixed  revenue  belonging  to  a  military  order,  and  con- 
ferred on  ancient  knights,  who  had  done  some  considerable 
service  to  lb;;  order. 

('OMMA'NDMENT,  j.  [commaudement,  Fr.]  an  express 
order  to  <;o  or  abstain  from  any  thiii^;.  \Mien  it  orders  any 
thing  to  be  <ioiie,  it  is  named  a  positive  commnud  ;  but  when 
it  forbids  the  doing  a  thing,  it  is  then  termed  a  negative 
comv'fiid. 

(JO.MJIA'NDRESS,  *.  a  woman  vested  with  supreme 
authority. 

COMMATE'RIAL,  a.  [from  con  or  cum,  with,  and  mate- 
ria, matter,  Lat.]  consisting  of  the  same  matter  with  anutlier 
thing. 

COMMATERIA'LITY,  s.  of  the  same  matter  or  sul>- 
stance  with  another ;  resemblance  to  sometliing  iu  its  mat- 
ter or  substance. 

COMME'MOR.\BLE,  «.  [from  con,  with,  used  frequently 
to  strengthen  the  signification,  and  memorabiUs,  memorable, 
Lat.]  deserving  to  be  mentioned  witii  honour  and  reverence, 
worthy  to  be  celebrated  and  kept  in  remembrance. 

To  COMME'MORATi:,  i-.  a.  [from  con,  with,  used  here 
to  strengthen  the  signification,  and  menwraMiis,  memorable, 
Lat.]  to  preserve  the  memory  by  some  public  act;  to  cele- 
brate solemnly. 

C0MMEM0R.\TI0N,  s.  the  doing  soraethiug  in  order 
to  preserve  the  remembrance  of  any  person  or  thing. 

COMMEMORATIVE,  «.  tending  to  preserve  the  rc- 
nierabrance  of  any  person  or  thin;'. 

To  COMME'NCK,  v.  n.  [conimencer,  Fr.]  to  begin  ;  to 
take  its  beginning  ;  to  assume  a  new  character  which  it 
never  did  before,  applied  to  persons  and  things. 

COMMETsXEMENT,  j.  beginning;  tlate.  v    , 

ToCOMME'ND,  v.  a.  [from  eon,  with,  and  mando,  to  en- 
trust, to  commend,  Lat.]  to  represent  a  person  as  possessed 
of  those  virtues  that  demand  notice,  approbation,  and  es- 
teem ;  to  praise;  to  deliver,  or  entrust  with  confidence, 
and  full  assurance  of  protection.  To  desire  to  be  mentioned 
in  a  kind  and  respectful  manner. 

COMME'NDABLE,  «.  worthy  of  praise. 

COMJIE'NDABLY,  ad.  laudably  ;  in  a  manner  worthy 
of  commendation. 

COMME'NDAM,  s.  \commeitda,  low  Lat.]  in  canons,  a  va- 
cant benefice  which  is  given  to  a  person  to  supply  till  some 
other  person  is  presented  or  named  to  it. 

COM iNlE'N DATA RY,  *.  one  who  holds  a  livmg  on  coni- 
mendam. 

COMMENDATION,  s.  a  favourable  representation  of 
a  person's  good  qualities  ;  praise ;  recommendation ;  a 
message  ofliindiicss. 

COMMENDATORY,  «.  that  commands  or  engages  no- 
tice, esteem,  and  approbation,  from  a  favourable  display  of 
good  qualities  ;  containing  praises. 

COMME'NDER,  s.  me  wlio  praises  or  displays  tht  vir- 
tues of  another,  in  order  to  render  him  esteemed  and  beloved. 
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COMMKSS.VLITx',  ».  [from  con,  •witii,  and  mtns«,  «  ta- 
Lle,  Lat.l  the  act  of  eating,  or  sitting  to  eat,  at  the  same 
table  witli  another. 

COMMENSURARILITY,  or  COMMENSURABLE- 
NESS,  «.  tire  capacity  ofbeiuf  laeasured  by  some  coiunion 
measure  or  standard. 

COMME'NSURABLE,  a.  [from  con,  with,  and  menmra,  a 
measure,  Lat.]  in  geometry,  having  some  common  aliquot 
yart,  or  which  may  be  measured  by  some  common  measure, 
so  as  to  leave  no  remainder.  Thus  an  inch  and  a  yard  are 
tomme>isitrah/e,  because  an  inch  taken  36  times  is  a  yard. 

To  COMME'NS  URATE,  v.  a.  from  con,  with,  and  men- 
tura,  a  measure,  Lat.]  to  reduce  to  one  common  measure ; 
to  extend  as  far  as. 

COMMENSURATE,  a.  reducible  to  one  common 
paeajure  ;  equal ;  proportionate. 

COMME'NSURATELy,  arf.  a  capacity  of  measuring  or 
bein^  measured  by  another,  equally  extensive. 

COMMENSIJRATION,  *.  the  reduction  of,  or  measur- 
in^a  thins  by  some  common  measure  ;  proportion. 

To  CO'MMENT,  r.  n.  [commentor,  Lat.]  to  write  notes ; 
to  explain,  interpret,  or  expound. 

CO'MM  ENT,  s^.  notes  or  annotations,  in  order  to  explain 
an  author;  exposition  ;  explanation ;  remark. 

COMMENTARY,  s.  [commentarivs,  Lat.J  a  continued 
.and  critical  explanation  of  the  sense  of  an  author. 

COMMENTATOR,  s.  one  who  writes  remarks,  notes, 
or  explanations  of  an  a  ithor. 

COMMENTITIOUS,  (kommnUisMeiu)  a.  [from  commen- 
tator, to  feign,  Lat.]  invented;  forged;  fictitious;  without 
any  existence  but  in  the  brain. 

CO'MMERCE,  >.  [from  cum,  with  and  met;  merchandise, 
Lat.]  the  exch'inge  of  commodities,  or  the  buying  and 
selling  merchandise  both  at  home  and  abroad,  in  order  to 
gain  profit,  and  increase  the  conveniences  Oi  life.  Nothing 
more  clearly  exhibits  the  uncertainty  of  human  affairs  than 
tile  history  of  commerce.  Among  the  most  ancient  com- 
mercial nations,  were  the  Egyptians,  Phoinicians  and 
Carthagenians,  to  which  may  be  added  some  companies 
of  .Arabians.  Solomon,  king  of  Israel,  cultivated  com- 
merce with  great  diligence,  and  hence  derived  a  large 
portion  of  that  prodigious  wealth  which  enabled  him  to 
Iniild  the  temple.  The  Romans  protected  connnerce 
through  their  extensive  empire,  but  did  not  seek  to  mono- 
polise it  within  their  own  possession.  During  the  middle 
ages,  commerce  was  chiefly  carried  on  by  the  Italians  and 
t^ierraans.  The  most  commercial  Italian  states  were  the 
Pisans,  Florentines,  Genoese,  and  Venetians,  who,  abouixl- 
ing  in  shipping,  took  occasion  to  spread  themselves  through 
alftbe  ports  of  the  Levant  and  Egypt,  and  bringing  thence 
silk,  spices,  and  other  merchandises,  and  furnishing  with 
thera  the  greatest  part  of  Europe.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century,  the  German  cities  situate  on  the  coast  of 
the  Baltic,  and  on  the  rivers  that  ran  into  it,  obtained  a 
considerable  traffic  with  the  neighbouring  states,  and  formed 
a  confederation  of  72  towns,  called  the  Hans  Towns.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  after  the  discovery  of 
Amcricaand  the  Cape  of  good  Hope,  the  commerce  of  the 
East  was  chiefly  engrossed  by  the  Portuguese,  and  that  of 
the  West  by  the  Spaniards.  An  hundred  years  after,  their 
glory  was  eclipsed  by  the  English  and  Dutch,  and  since  the 
late  revolution  in  France,  the  English  may  be  regarded  as 
standingwithontarivalin  commercial  importance.  Synon. 
Commerce  is  used  figuratively,  for  intercourse  of  any  kind. 
Traffic  relates  more  to  the  exchanging  of  merchandise  ; 
trade  and  commerce,  to  that  of  buving  and  selling ;  with  this 
difference,  that  trade  seems  to  imply  the  manufacturing  and 
vending  of  merchandise  within  ourselves  ;  commerce,  nego- 
ciating  with  other  countries. 

COMME'RCI.\.L,  a.  belonging  or  relating  to  trade  or 
commerce. 

To  CO'MMIGRATE,  v.  n.  ffrom  eon,  with,  and  migro, 
to  remove,  Lat.]  to  move  in  a  body,  or  with  one  common 
consent,  from  one  country  to  another.  , 
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COMMIGRATION,  s.  the  removal  of  a  large  number  of 
persons  or  animals  from  one  country  to  another. 

COMMINA'TION,  s^  [from  cum,  with,  here  inserted  to 
strengthen  the  signification,  and  minor,  to  threaten,  I^t.] 
a  threat,  a  declaration  or  denunciation  of  punishment  or 
vengeance  for  any  crime;  an  office  of  the  church,  contain- 
ing the  threatenings  denounced  against  any  breach  of  the 
divine  laws,  and  recited  on  Ash-Wednesday. 

COMMINATORY,  o.  applied  to  a  clause  in  any  law  or 
edict,  importing  a  punishment  for  the  breach  or  violation 
ofit. 

COMMINU'IBLE,  a.  ffrom  comminno,  to  break  in  pieces, 
Lat.]  that  may  be  broken,  powdered,  or  reduced  into  small 
parts. 

To  COMMINUTE,  v.  a.  [from  con,  with,  to  strengthen 
the  signification,  and  minuo,  to  make  less,  Lat.]  to  pulverize ; 
to  grind ;  to  break  into  small  parts. 

COMMINUTION,  s.  the  act  of  reducing  into  small  par- 
ticles, bv  grinding,  powdering,  breaking,  or  chewing. 

COMMI'SERABLE,  a.  [from  con,  with,  to  strengthen  the 
signification,  and  misereor,  to  pity,  Lat.]  that  deserves,  or  is 
the  object  of  pity  and  relief ;  shewing  pity  and  compassion 
to  persons  in  distress. 

To  COMMISERATE,  v.  a.  [from  con,  with,  to  strengthen 
the  signification,  and  misereor,  to  pity,  Lat.]  to  pity  ;  to 
compassionate.  Synon.  We  naturally  commiserate  the 
sorrows  of  one  we  love.  We  may  pity,  and  yet  n.ot  have 
compassion.  We  may  have  both  pity  and  compassion,  yet  not 
commiserate. 

COMMISERATION,  *.  [commiseratio,  Lat.]  a  tender, 
sympathizing,  and  affectionate  regard  for  those  in  distress. 
"  CO'MMISSARY,  *.  [commma Whs,  low  Lat.]  an  officer 
commissioned  occasionally  for  a  certain  purpose ;  a  delegate 
or  deputy.  In  church  government,  one  who  exercises  eia- 
clesiastical  jurisdiction  in  such  places  as  are  at  a  considera- 
ble distance  from  the  bishop's  see.  In  the  army,  a  commisa- 
ry-general  of  the  musters,  is  one  who  takes  a  view  of  the  num- 
bers or  strength  of  every  regiment,  sees  that  the  horse  are 
well  mounted,  and  that  the  men  be  well  clothed  and  accou- 
tred. Commissary  general  of  provisions,  furnishes  the  army 
with  every  necessary  for  its  food. 

COMMI'SSION,  s.  [from  committo,  to  commit,  Lat.]  the 
act  of  entrusting  any  thing ;  a  trust ;  a  warrant  by  which 
any  trust  is  held.  In  common  law,  the  warrants  or  letters 
patent,  which -all  persons,  exercising  jurisdiction,  have  tu 
empower  them  to  hear  and  determine  any  cause  or  suit,  as 
commission  of  the  judges,  Sec.  There  are  a  great  variety  of 
Commissions  issued  from  the  crown.  In  trade,  it  semetimes 
means  the  power  of  acting  for  another,  and  sometimes  the 
premium  or  reward  a  person  receives  for  so  doing,  which  is 
4,  1,2,  3,  or  more  per  cent,  according  to  the  nature  or  cir- 
cumstances of  the  affair. 

To  COMMISSION,  V. a.  to  authorize,  empower,  appoint, 
or  give  a  person  authority  to  discharge  an  office. 

COMMI'SSIONEFI/*.  one  whose  name  is  inserted  in 
any  warrant  for  the  discharge  of  a  public  office  ;  one  em- 
powered to  act  in  a  particular  quality  by  patent  or 
warrant. 

COMMISSURE,  s.  [commissura,  Lat.J  a  joint;  or  a  place 
where  two  bodies,  or  the  parts  of  an  animal  body,  are  joined 
together. 

To  COMMIT,  I),  a.  [committo,  Lat.]  to  entrust ;  or  trust  a 
person ;  to  send  a  person  to  prison ;  to  perform,  act,  or 
perpetrate  some  crime  or  fault. 

COMMITMl'.NT,  s.  the  act  of  sending  a  person  to 
prison ;  imprisonment. 

COMMITTEE,  s.  a  number  of  persons  to  whom  the 
consideration  or  examination  of  an  affair  is  referred. 

COAIMlTTEll,  s.  a  perpetrator ;  he  that  commits. 

COMMl'TTlfiLE,  a.  liable  to  be  committed  ;  an  object 
worthy  of  imprisonment. 

To  COMMI'X,  V.  a.  [from,  con,  with,  and  misceo,  to  mingle, 
Lat.]  fornix,  blend,  or  join  several  things  together,  or  into 
>ne  mass. 
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COMMIXION,  GOMMI'XTION,  *.  mixture -,  incorpo- 
ration. 

COMMraTURE,  /.  the  act  of  mingling;  the  state  of 
being  mingled  ;  incorporation.  ' 

COMMODE,  ».  [Fr.]  the  head-dress  of  a  woman. 

COMMODIOUS,  8.  [wmm«rfi«,Lat.] suitable  to  any  par- 
ticular purpose;  free  from  any  hinderance  or  obstruction  ; 
convenient ;  seasonable,  or  suitable ;  spacious,  well  con- 
trived, applied  to  building. 

COMMODIOUSLY,  ad.  in  a  convenient  manner,  ap- 
plied to  situation.  Enjoying  the  necessaries  and  comforts 
of  life,  applied  to  condition.  Fitted  or  suited  to  any  par- 
ticular end  or  view. 

COMMO'DIOUSNESS,  t.  the  fitness  or  suitableness  of 
a  Ihin"  to  any  end  ;  advantage. 

COMMO'DITV,  s.  [commoHitai,  Lat.]  convenicncy,  profit, 
interest,  or  advantage.  In  commerce,  wares,  goods,  mer- 
chandise, or  that  which  is  the  object  of  trade. 

COMMODO'RE,  s.  in  tlie  navy,  an  under  admiral,  or 
person  comuiissioued  to  command  a  squadron  of  ships. 
VVhen  three  or  more  sail  of  ships  are  in  company,  the  eldest 
captain  assumes  diis  post,  and  has  this  title.  The  commo- 
dore's ship  is  distinguished  by  a  broad,  red  pendant,  taper- 
ing towards  the  outer  end,  and  sometimes  forked. 

COMMON,  a.  [communis,  Lat.]  that  is  enjoyed  by  dif- 
ferent species  of  animals  ;  belonging  equally  to  more  than 
one ;  tlie  property  of  no  person  ;  without  a  proprietor  or 
possessor;  vulgar;  mean;  trilling;  frequently  se<-n  ;  usual; 
easy  to  be  had  ;  of  little  value ;  general;  public;  intended 
for  the  use  of  every  body.  In  grammar,  ap)>lied  to  such 
verbs  as  signify  both  action  and  passion.  Applied  to  nouns, 
such  as  signify  both  sexes  under  one  term,  as  parent  signi- 
fies both  father  and  mother. 

COMMON,  s.  an  open  field,  free  for  any  inhabitant 
of  Hie  lordship  wherein  the  common  lies  to  graze  his 
cattle  in. 

To  CO'MMON,  V.  n.  to  enjoy  a  right  of  pasture  in  an 
open  field  in  conJHiiction  with  others. 

CO'MMONABLE,  <r.  that  may  become  open  or  free, 
applied  to  ground. 

COMMONAGE,  s.  in  law,  the  right  of  pasture  in  a 
common ;  or  fishing  in  another  person's  water;  or  of  dig- 
ging turf  in  the  ground  of  anotlier ;  the  joint  right  of  using 
anv  thing  eauallv  and  together  with  others. 

CO'MMON A'LTY,  s.  [communa,U(,  FrJ  the  people  of 
the  lower  rank  ;  the  common  people.  Figuratively,  the 
major  part  or  bulk  of  mankind. 

CO'MMONER,  s.  one  of  the  common  people  ;  one  of 
low  rank ;  a  person  who  bears  no  title  ;  one  who  has  a  seat 
in  the  house  of  commons.  In  law,  one  who  has  a  joint 
right  to  pasture,  dtc.  in  an  open  field.  In  the  Universitj', 
one  who  wears  a  square  cap  with  a  tassel  when  under  gra- 
duate, is  of  rank  between  a  battler  and  gentleman  common- 
er, and  eats  at  the  common  table. 

COMMONITION,  s.  [frem  con,  with,  to  strengthen  the 
signification,  and  muneo,  to  aduidnish,  Lat.]  advice,  warn- 
ing. 

CO'MMON  LAW,  s.  rnstoms,  whit'ii  by  long  prescrip- 
tion have  obtained  tl>e  force  of  law,  and  were  received  as 
laws  in  England,  before  any  statute  was  enacted  in  parlia- 
ment to  alter  the  same ;  and  are  now  distinguished  from  the 
statute  law. 

CO'MMONLY,  (jrf.  generally  ;  frequently;  usually. 

CO'MMONNESS,  s.  frequency,  or  repetition  ;  partici- 
pation among,  or  application  to  several. 

To  COMNONPLA'CE,  v.  a.  to  reduce  to,  and  transcribe 
under  general  heads. 

COMMONPLACE-ROOK,  s.  a  book  wherein  things  or 
extracts  arc  recorde<l  alphabetically,  or  reduced  to  general 
heads,  in  order  to  assist  a  person's  memory,  or  enable  him 
to  supply  himself  with  any  curious  observations  on  any 
topic  he  wants. 

CO'MMON-PLEAS,  s.  the  king's  court,  now  held  at 
Wettminstcr,  bnt  formerly  moveable  ;  it  was  erected  at  the 
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time  thatHenry  III.  granted  the  great  charter.  In  personal 
and  mixed  actions,  it  has  a  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the 
King's  Bench  ;  hut  has  bo  cognizance  of  the  pleas  of  the 
crown;  the  actions  come  hither  by  originals;  the  chief 
judge  is  called  iMtd  Chief  Justice  of  the  (iminton  PUas,  who 
IS  assisted  by  three  other  judges,  all  of  tliem  created  by 
letters  patent. 

COMMON-PRAYER,  t.  the  liturgy,  or  forms  of  service, 
used  by  the  church  of  England. 

CO'MiMONS,  f.  the  vulgar;  the  lower  sort  of  people ; 
the  lower  house  of  parliament,  consisting  of  members  chosen 
by  the  people.  A  portion  of  food  or  victuals  usually  eaten 
atone  ineal,  so  called  at  the  universities. 

COMMONWEAL,  or  COMMONWEALTH,  (hommmi. 
viel,ox  hommemvilth)  I.  in  its  primary  sense,  used  in  law,  f lie 
common  good ;  a  regular  form  ©f  government  or  politjr', 
established  by  common  consent ;  a  Fbrm  of  government  lu 
which  the  supreme  power  is  lodged  in  the  people ;  a  re- 
public ;  a  democracy. 

COMMORANCE,  or  COMMORANCY,  *.  dw.lling; 
habitation  ;  abode ;  residence. 

COM M GRANT,  «. [trom  commorm;  to  reside,  Lat.] resi- 
dent, dwelling,  tarrying,  sojourning. 

COMMOTION,  s.  [from  commoteo,  to  agitate,  Lat.l  tu- 
mult, disturbance,  sedition,  disorder,  or  confusion,  arising 
from  the  turbulent  dispositions  of  its  members,  applied  to  a 
state.  Figuratively,  inward  confusion  or  violence;  dis- 
order of  mind ;  perturbation ;  a  violent  motion  or  agita- 
tion. 

To  COMMU'NE,  V.  n.  [communico,  Lat.]  to  converse  ;  to 
talk  together ;  to  impart  sentiments  mutually. 

COMMUNICABI'LI'l'Y,  s.  an  open  or  generous  dispo- 
sition, whereby  a  person  is  willing  to  impart  his  sentiment* 
to  another;  tlie  possibility  or  power  of  being  imparted  or 
communicated  to  anotlier. 

COMMU'NICABLG,  a.  [cemmunicable,  Fr.]  that  may 
become  tlie  property  ot;  or  be  related  or  imparted  to  an- 
other; used  with  to. 

CO.MMU'NICANT,  s.  one  who  partakes  of  the  blessed 
sacra  mept. 

To  COMMU'NICATE,  v.  n.  [communico,  Lat.]  to  impart 
to  anotlier ;  to  make  another  a  joint  partaker  with  ourselves ; 
to  confer  or  bestow  a  possession  ;  to  discover  one's  senti- 
ments or  knowledge  to  another.  Neulerly,  in  theology, 
to  receive  flie  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  ;  to  be  con- 
nected or  joined ;  to  hare  something  common  with  an- 
other. 

COMMUNICA'TION,  s.  [cotmmmicatim,,  Fr.]  applied  to 
science,  the  act  of  imparting,  discovering,  or  revealing.  A 
common  inlet  or  passage,  leading  from  one  place  to  another; 
the  mutual  intelligence  kept  up  Between  persons  or  places  ; 
a  conversation,  conference,  or  iiaparting  a  person's  seuti- 
ments'in  mutual  discouoje. 

COMMUNICATIVE,  «.  inclined  to  make  advantages 
common;  liberalof  benefits  or  knowledge;  not  close;  not 
selfish. 

COMMU'NICATIVENESS,  s.  readiness  of  imparting 
benefits  or  knowledge  to  others. 

COMMU'NION,  s.  [from  feimm7/ni>,  common,  Lat.]  inter- 
course ;    fellowshipj  common  possession  ;  a  partaking  of 
the  same  thing.     In  divinity,  the  coniinon  or  public  celcbra 
tionofthe  Lord's  Supper. 

COMMU'NITY, i.  [communitas,  from  communis,  common, 
Lat.]  a  government ;  a  body  of  people  united  together  in 
the  same  form  of  governaient ;  common  |)articipation,  pos- 
session, or  e)i]o>  iiient,  op|)osed  to  approbation. 

COMMUTAmLITY,  >.  the  quality  of  being  the  proper 
object  of  interchange,  or  of  being  capable  of  exchange. 

COMMUTABLK,  «.  an  alteration  or  change  of  disposi- 
tioir^r  sentiment,  applied  to  the  mind.  A  change  or  form 
of  -quality,  applied  to  bodies ;  the  giving  one  thing  in  ex- 
change for  another;  the  substituting  a  jiecuniary  for  a 
corporeal  punishment ;  that  may  be  ransomed  or  re- 
deemed. 
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'  COMMUTATION,  t.  [from  commiito,  to  cliangfc,  Lat.] 
clianfje,  alteration,  bnrteriiig ;  the  exchanging  a  corporeal 
for  a  pecuniary  pnnishment. 

COMMUTATIVE,  <».  [from  commtito,  to  change,  Lat.] 
relating  to  exchange.  CommiUfitive  justice,  that  which  is  ex- 
ercised in  trade,  and  is  o[)posed  to  fraud  or  extortion  in 
buvinj;  and  seliinfj. 

To  COiVlMUT'li,  V.  a.  [from  commnto,  to  change,  Lat.l  to 
exchange  ;  to  put  one  thing  in  the  place  of  another ;  to  buy 
off,  or  ransom.  Neuterly,  to  atone;  to  bargain  for  ex- 
emption. 

COMMUTUAL,  a.  mutual ;  reciprocal.  Used  only  in 
poetry.     "  CommuUtal  ze<i\."  Pope. 

CO'MO,  a  town,  lake,  and  district  of  Milan.  The  lake 
is  about  5  miles  in  breadth,  and  88  in  circumference.  The 
town  is  situated  on  the  S.  extremity  of  the  lake.  Here  the 
younger  Pliny  was  born,  who,  in  his  letters,  speaks  with 
rapture  of  the  deh'ghtfid  scenerv  in  the  environs  of  his  na- 
tive town.  His  statute  is  placed  in  an  niche  on  the  outside 
of  one  of  the  churches,  with  a  latin  inscription,  bearir\g  the 
date  of  1499.  The  inhabitants  have  established  several 
inahufactorics  of  cotton  and  silk,  and  trade  with  the  Ori- 
sons. Como  is  20  miles  N.  W.  of  Milan.  Lat.  46.  44.  N. 
Ion.  9.  7.  E. 

CO'MORA  ISLANDS,  a  cluster  of  islands  in  the  Indian 
Qcean,  lying  opposite  to  the  coast  of  Zanguebar,  in  Africa ; 
N.  of  the  Channel  of  Mosambine,  and  N.  VV.  of  Madagascar. 
Tliey  are  four  in  number,  Johanna  or  Anjoin,  Mayotta, 
Mohilla,  and  Comora  or  Angazija.  Comora,  which  gives 
name  to  the  rest,  is  about  6  leagues  long  and  3  wide.  The 
mountains  arc  lofty,  and  richly  clothed  with  wood,  chiefly 
fruit-trees  ;  fine  streams  are  numerous,  and  the  grass  and 
trees  are  green  throughout  the  year.  They  produce  rice, 
peas,  yams,  pnrslain,  cocoa-nuts,  plantains,  oranges,  lemons, 
citrons,  limes,  pine-apples,  cucumbers,  tamarinds,  sugar- 
canes,  and  honey.  Their  animals  are  buffaloes,  goats,  tor- 
toises, caraeleons,  large  bats,  hens,  and  a  great  variety  of 
birds  unknown  in  Europe.  Thougii  Joiiani)a  is  not  the 
largest  island,  the  Arabs,  who  have  settled  here,  exact  tri- 
bute from  all  the  others.  Tiiey  are  about  3000  in  number, 
profess  the  Mahometan  religion,  and  are  settled  on  the  sea- 
coast.  The  original  natives,  in  number  about  7000,  occupy 
the  hills,  and  are  frequently  at  war  with  them,  as  are  also 
the  natives  of  the  other  islands.  In  the  interior  part  of  the 
islaml  is  a  lake  accounted  sacred  by  the  natives  ;  on  this 
there  is  a  number  of  ducks,  which  they  hold  in  veneration. 
Being  averse  to  conduct  strangers  there,  they  stipulate  that 
all  guns  shall  be  left  at  a  place  5  miles  from  the  lake.  The 
birds  being  thus  kept  in  safety,  become  perfectly  tame,  and 
fearlessly  approach  those  who  go  to  see  them.  The  Arabian 
pjrt  of  the  islanders  detest  thissupe^tition,  l)ut  dare  not  for- 
bid the  practice  of  it.  The  East  India  ships  often  touch 
here  for  refreshments.  The  people  on  the  coast  speak  Eng- 
lish intelligibly.  They  preserve  the  language  and  manners 
of  Arabia,  and  are  not  of  so  dark  a  complexion  as  the  origi- 
nal natives.  The  Comora  islands  lie  between  11  and  13 
dcg.  S.  lat.  and  between  44.  and  47.  E.  Ion. 

CO'MPACT,  s.  [pactum,  Lat.]  a  bargain  or  agreement 
entered  into  by  two  or  more  parties ;  a  contract. 

To  CO'MPA  CT,  V.  a.  [compactum,  from  compingo,  Lat.J 
to  unite  orjoin  togrether  closely  ;  to  consolidate,  or  render 
solid  by  pressing  tlie  particles  of  a  body  close  together ;  to 
league  or  enter  into  a  bargain. 

COMPA'CT,  a.  [compactus,  Lat.]  close,  dense,  and  lieavv  ; 
having  few  pores,  and  those  very  small.  Applied  to  style, 
concise,  or  containing  much  matter  in  few  words. 

COMPACTLY,  ad.  in  a  close,  neat  manner. 

COMPA'CTNESS,  s.  firmness,  hardness,  density. 

COMPA'CTURK,  s.  the  manner  in  which  any  thing  is 
joined;  a  joint  or  joining.   * 

COMPA'GES,  s.  [Lat.J  a  composition  or  system  wherein 
several  things  are  joined  or  united. 

COMPAGINATION,  *.  [compago,  Lat.]  union,  or  joining 
several  parts  together. 


COMPA'NION,  s.  [f oin/wn (ion,  Fr.J  one  with  who. a  a 
person  frequently  converses,  or  witlt  whom  he  is  geiu:r«lly 
s,-ecn. 

COMPA'NIONARLE,  a.  fit  for  the  company  of  others- 
agreeable  ;  sociable. 

COMPA'NIONSHIP,  *.  a  body  of  men  forming  one  com- 
pany ;  fellowship  or  association. 

COMPANY,  s.  \co)upagnie,  Fr.]  several  persons  assembled 
in  the  same  room,  either  for  conversation  or  mutual  enter- 
tainment ;  several  persons  united  together  to  carry  on  one 
general  and  common  design  ;  a  number  of  persons  united 
or  incorporated  by  some  charter ;  a  body  corporate  ;  a  cor- 
po.ration.  The  several  professions  and  bodies  exercised  in 
the  city  of  London,  are  incorporated  into  distinct  frater- 
nities, governed  by  their  particular  laws.  They  are  91  in 
number,  viz.  1.  Mercers,  2.  Grocers.  3.  Drapers.  4. 
Fishmongers.  5.  Cioldsmiths.  6.  Skinners.  7.  Merchant 
Taylors.  8.  Haberdashers.  9.  Salfers.  10.  Ironmongers. 
11.  Vinters.  12  Clothworkers.  13.  Dyers.  14.  Brewers. 
15,  Leather-sellers.  1(5.  Pewterers.  17.  Barber-surgeons. 
18.  Cutlers.  19.  Bakers.  20.  Wax-chandlers.  21.  Tallow- 
chandlers.  22.  Armourers.  23.  Girdlers.  24.  Butchers. 
25.  Sadlers.  26.  Carpenters.  27.  Cordwainers.  28.  Pain- 
ter-stainers.  29.  Curriers.  30.  Masons.  31.  Plumbers. 
32.  Innholders.  33.  Founders.  34.  Poulterers.  35.  Cooks. 
36.  Coopers.  37.  Tylers  and  Bricklayers.  38.  Bowyers. 
39.  Fletchers.  40.  Blacksmiths.  41.  Joiners  and  Cielers. 
42.  Weavers.  43.  Woolmen.  44.  Scriveners.  45.  Fruit- 
erers. 46.  Plaisterers.  47.  Stationers.  48.  Broderers. 
49.  Upholders.  50.  Musicians.  51.  Turners.  52.  Basket- 
makers.  63.  Glaziers.  54.  Homers.  .55.  Farriers.  56. 
Paviors.  .57.  Loriners.  58.  Apothecaries.  59.  Ship- 
wrights. 60.  Spectacle-makers.  61.  Clock-makers.  62. 
Glovers.  63.  Coml>-inakers.  64.  Felt-makers.  62.  Frame- 
work-knitters. 66.  Silk-throwers.  67.  Silkmen.  68.  Car- 
men. 69.  Pin-makers.  70.  Needle-makers.  71.  Gar- 
deners. 72.  Soap-makers.  73.  Tin-plate -workers.  74. 
Wheelwrights.  75.  Distillers.  76.  Hatband-makers.  77. 
Patten-malwers.  78.  Glass-sellers  and  looking-glass-makers. 
79.  Tobacco-pipe-makers.  80.  Coach  and  harness-makers. 
81.  Gunsmiths.  82.  Gold  and  silver  wire-drawers.  83. 
Long  bow-string  makers.  84.  Card-makers.  85.  Fan-ma- 
kers. 86.  Woodmongers.  87.  Starch-makers.  88.  Fisher- 
men. 89.  Parish-clerks.  90.  Porters.  91.  Watermen,  &c. 
There  were  formerly  various  trading  companies,  some  of 
which  have  become  extinct.  By  far  the  most  important  of 
any  now  existing,  is  the  East  India  Company,  which  mono- 
polizes all  the  trade  to  the  East  Indies  and  China.  Much 
dispute  has  been  of  late  agitated  concerning  the  utility  of 
this  company.  In  war,  fompany  means  a  small  body  of  in- 
fantry, under  one  captain.  In  the  marine,  a  number  of 
merchant  ships  going  the  same  vovage,  and  mutually  bound 
by  charter  party,  to  stand  by  and  defend  each  other.  To 
bear  or  keep  company,  is  to  go  with  a  person,  or  to  visit  him 
often. 

To  CO'MPANY,  I',  a.  to  be  often  in  a  person's  presence ; 
to  go  or  walk  with  a  person ;  to  attend  ;  to  associate  with. 

CO'MPAIl.-^BLE,  a.  worthy  to  be  compared  ;  equal  to, 
or  resembling. 

CO'MPARABLY,  ad.  in  such  a  manner  as  is  worthy  of 
comparison  ;  in  a  comparative  manner. 

CO'MPARATES,  s.  in  higic,  the  two  things  compared  to 
one  another. 

COMPA'RATIVE,  «.  [from  compare,  to  compare,  Lat.] 
that  results  merely  from  a  comparison  with  another  ;  that 
has  the  power  of  forming  a  comparison,  or  comparing  two 
things  or  ideas  together,  in  order  to  find  out  their  resem- 
blance or  difference.  In  grammar,  the  comparative  degree, 
wherein  two  or  more  ideas  are  compared  together,  and 
the  difference,  either  in  excess  or  diminution,  is  expressed. 

COMPARATIVELY,  ad.  in  a  comparative  manner ;  ac- 
cording to  the  distance  or  likeness  found  from  comparing. 

To  COMPAHE,  V.  a.  [cmnparo,  Lat.]  to  bring  two  or  more 
things  together,  n  order,  by  an  inspection  of  them,  t«  iind 
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iti  wliat  tlipy  ajji'ci'  or  iliffcr;  to  apply  one  thinjjas  llie  mea- 
sure of  another  ;  to  liken.  When  the,  comparison  iiitenchi 
only  an  iilustrationof  a  thing  by  its  likeness,  Ihentoorwnfo 
is  used  before  the  thing  brought  by  way  of  illustration.  But 
wlicn  persons  or  things  are  compared  together,  to  discover 
in  what  tliey  agree  or  disagree,  or  their  relative  proportions, 
then  with  is  usi-d. 

COMl'A'RIi,  s.  the  state  of  being  compared;  lik€ness  ; 
estimate  or  judgment  formed  on  comparison. 

COiVlPA'IlISON,  t.  [comparaison,  Fr.]  judging  of  the 
dilierence  of  two  things,  by  examining,  or  comparing  them 
together.  The  state  of  a  thing  compared.  In  grammar, 
the  formation  of  an  adjective  through  the  various  degrees 
in  which  the  signification  or  the  positive  is  heightened  or 
diminished,  as  tofi,  toftei;  softest. 

To  COMPA'RT,  I',  a.  [com})artir,  Fr.]  to  divide  or  lay 
down  a  general  desigji  or  plan,  in  all  its  difiereut  parts,  di- 
visions, or  subdivisions. 

COMPA'RTIMKNT,  *.  [compartimeta,  Fr.]  a  design  com- 
posed of  different  figures,  disposed  with  symmetry,  as  orna- 
ments of  a  paterre,  ceiling,  or  picture:  a  division  of  a  pic- 
ture, or  design. 

COMPARTITION,  *.  the  act  of  comparting  or  laying 
down  the  several  parts  or  divisions  of  any  plan  or  design. 
Figuratively,  tlie  part  of  any  plan.  In  architecture,  the 
useful  and  graceful  distribution  of  the  whole  ground  plot 
of  an  edifice  into  rooms  of  office,  of  reception,  and  eu- 
tertainment. 

COMPA'RTMENT,  *.  a  division,  or  separate  part  of  a 
design. 

To  CO'MPASS,  V.  a.  [conifmsser,  Fr.]  to  surround ;  to  in- 
close ;  to  stand  round  in  a  ring ;  to  besiege  or  block  up  ;  to 
grasp  or  inclose  iij  the  arms ;  to  obtain,  attain,  secure,  or 
have. 

CO'MPASS,  s.  orbit;  revolution;  extent  or  limit;  in- 
olosure.  In  music,  the  power  of  the  voice,  or  of  an  instru- 
ment, to  sound  any  particular  note.  An  instrument  con- 
sisting of  a  box,  incluning  a  magnetical  needle,  which  points 
t6«ard»  the  north,  and  is  used  by  mariners  to  steer  their 
ships.  Compasses,  a  mathematical  instrument,  consisting  of 
two  branches,  fastened  together  at  the  top  by  a  pivot,  about 
which  they  move  as  on  a  centre,  and  are  used  in  taking 
distances,  drawing  circles,  and  in  working  problems  in  the 
mathematics. 

COMPA'SSION,  s.  lcompassion,T^.]  a  disposition  of  mind 
which  inclines  us  to  feel  the  miseries  of  others  with  the  same 
pain  and  sorrow  as  if  tliey  were  our  own. 

COMPA'S-SIONATE,  a.  easily  affected  with  sorrow  or 
pain,  on  viewing  the  calamities  and  distresses  of  others. 

To  COMPASSIONATE,  .•.  a.  to  pity,  and  be  moved 
with  sorrow  at  the  sufferings  of  others. 

COMPASSIONATELY,  ad.  in  a  pitying,  tender,  sym- 
pathizing manner. 

COM  PATERNITY,  *.  [con,  with,  and  patemitas,  from 
pater,  a  father,  Lat.]  the  relation  of  a  godfatiier  to  the  per- 
son for  whom  he  answers. 

COMPATIBI'LITY  *.  consistency  ;  the  power  or  possi- 
bility of  coexisting  in  the  same  subject,  or  at  the  same  time ; 
agreement. 

_  COMPATIBLE,  a.  [from  compete),  to  agree,  Lat.]  con- 
sistent with ;  fit  for ;  suitable  to ;  becoming  or  agree- 
able to. 

COMPATIBLENESS,  s.  the  quality  of  agreeing  with. 

COMPATIBLY,  ad.  fitly  ;  suitably,  so  as  to  be  ap- 
plicable  to  the  same  subject,  and  coexist  in  it  at  the  same 
time. 

COMP.VTRIOT,  ».  [from  con,  with,  and  patria,  one's  own 
country',  Lat.]  one  of  the  same  country. 

COMPE'ER,  s.  ^compere,  Fr.]  an  equal  in  rank  ;  an  as- 
sociate or  companion. 

To  COMPE'ER,  i:.  a,  to  be  equal  with  in  quality ;  to 
match. 

To  COMPE'L,  f.  a.  [from  compelto,  to  compel,  Lat.]  to 
nakc  a  person  do  or  refrain  from  some  act  by  force ;  to  ex- 


tort  l)y  force  ;  used  with  from,  before  the  person  sulTctlng 
llie  violence. 

COMPELLABLE,  o.  that  may  be  forced. 

COMPE'LLER,  t.  he  that  makes  a  person  do  or  refrain 
from  an  action  Vjy  force. 

CO'MPEND,  s.  [compeniKum,  Lat.}  in  literature,  signifies 
abridgment,  epitome,  extract,  or  summary. 

COMPENDIOUS,  a.  [from  comrxmdhmi,  an  abstract,  I^t.] 
concise  ;  brief,  or  coniaining  much  in  few  words,  applied  to 
style.     Near,  or  short,  applied  to  travelling, 

COMPE'NDIOUSLY,  ad.  in  a  short  or  concise  manner. 

COMPE'NDIOUSNESS,  *.  brevity,  or  shortness;  the 
quality  of  containing  much  in  a  short  space,  or  performing 
much  in  a  short  time. 

COMPENDIUM,  s.  [Lat^  an  abridgment  of  a  discourse ; 
a  short  or  concise  method  of^\vriting  on  any  subject. 

COMPE'NSABLE,  a.  [from  compenso,  to  recompence;. 
Lat.]  that  mav  be  recomi>ensed. 

To  COMPENSATE,  v.  a.  [compenso,  Lat.]  to  make  amends 
for ;  to  countervail ;  to  counterbalance. 

COMPENSATION,  f.  amends;  recompence;  a  thing  of 
equal  value  to  another ;  an  equivalent. 

COMPE'NSATIVE,  a.  that  compensates,  or  couuter- 
vails. 

COMPETENCE, or  CO'MPETENCY,  s.  [from  compet<y. 
to  agree  or  suffice,  Lat.]  such  a  quantity  as  is  inst  sufficient, 
without  superfluities;  such  a  fortune  as  is  sufficient  to  sup- 
ply the  necessaries  of  life,  and  is  between  poverty  on  one 
sicle,  and  afHuence  on  the  other.  In  law,  the  right  or  autho  ■ 
rity  of  a  judge,  whereby  he  takes  cognizance  of  any  thing. 

CO'MPETENT,  a.  [from  eampeto,  to  agree  or  suffice, 
Lat.]  suitable  ;  proportionable ;  sufficient  in  numbers, 
quantity,  or  power,  to  any  undertaking  ;  moderate  ;  qua- 
lified or  fit  for ;  consistent  with  ;  applicable  to. 

COMPETENTLY,  ad.  properly  ;  sufticiently  ;  without 
CXCGS3  or  defect. 

COMPETITION,  t.  [from  con,  with,  and  pito,  to  seek, 
Lat.]  the  endeavouring  to  gain  something  in  opposition  to 
another ;  rivalry  ;  contest ;  opposition. 

COMPETITOR,  s.  [from  con,  with,  and petitcr,  from  petit, 
to  seek,  Lat.]  one  who  claims  or  endeavours  to  gain  some- 
thing in  opposition  to  another ;  a  rival. 

COMPILA'TION,  s.  [from  ciympilo,  to  heap  together, 
Lat.]  a  collection  from  various  authors ;  an  asseuibla£e  or 
mass  of  things,  heaped  together. 

To  COMPILE,  V.  a.  [homcompUo,  to  heap  togettier,  Lat.^ 
to  form  or  collect  from  various  autliors.  Figuratively,  to 
write ;  con>pose ;  to  form  from  an  assemblage  of  vario  is 
circumstances  or  incidents. 

COMPI'LEMENT,  *.  the  act  of  piling  together  ;  the  act 
of  heaping  up. 

COMPI'LER,  s.  a  collector:  one  who  compo.ses  a  work 
from  various  authors. 

COMPLACENCE,  or  COMPLA'CENCY,  s.  [comphcerx. 
tia,  Lat.]  a  satisfaction  arising  in  the  mind  en  viewing  some 
action  which  is  worthy  of-its  approbation  ;  or  in  contem- 
plating sometliing,  which,  on  account  of  its  amiablcness, 
produces  joy  ;  the  cause  of  joy,  of  rational  pleasure  and 
satisfaction ;  a  genteel  address,  which  bespeaks  approba- 
tion, and  causes  pleasure ;  civility,  complaisance,  politeness, 
applied  to  behaviour. 

COMPLACENT,  a.  [compfamis,  Lat.]  affable  ;  kind  ; 
civil  ;  polite. 

To  COMPEAR,  V.  n.  [comphindrc,  Fr.]  to  find  fault 
with ;  to  charge  a  person  with  having  been  guilty  of  some 
crime.     Actively,  to  weep,  lament,  or  bewail. 

COMPL.A'INANT,  s.  one  who  urges  a  stiit,  or  commences 
a  prosecntion  against  another. 

COMPLA'INER,  *.  one  who  complains  ;  a  raurmurer  ; 
a  lamenter. 

COMPLA'INT,  s.[con>pIainte,  Fr.]  a  mournful  representa- 
tion of  injuries  or  pain;  grief;  the  act  of  finding  fault  with 
any  thing.  Figuratively,  the  cause  of  dissatisfaction,  or 
complainmg. 
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COMPLAlgA'NCE,  «.  [cemplaitmtee,  Tr.\z  cki!  belia- 
■*iour,  wherebv  a  person  complies  with  the  inclinations  of 
another,  in  order  to  insintiate  himself  into  his  cstt-cm  and 
favour.  Synon.  Cmnphinance  is  the  cliaracteristic  of  the 
lover  ;  poRteness  of  the  courtier ;  but  to  be  icellJtred  denotes 
til*  gentleman. 

COMI'LAISA'NT,  ».  [complaisma,  Fr.J  civil ;  polite  ;  en- 
deavourin";  to  please. 

COMPLAISA'NTLY,  «A  in  a  civil, kind,  coiKlescending, 
and  polite  niauner. 

To  COMPLATS'ATE,  or  COMPLA'NE,  v. «.  [eomplmw, 
Lat.]  to  level,  to  make  smooth  and  flat. 

CO'MPLEM  KNT.  s.  [from  compleo,  to  complete  or  fill  up, 
Lat.]  thiit  which  peifects  or  completes  any  thing;  a  full, 
complete, , or  requisite  quantity  or  number.  In  sjeoraetry, 
applied  to  the  arch  of  a  circle,  wlrat  it  wants  of  90  degrees. 
In  navigation,  applied  to  a  course,  what  it  m  ants  of  90  deg. 
8  points,  or  a  quarter  of  a  circle.  In  astronomy,  the  dis- 
tance of  a  star  from  the  zenith.  Complement  of  the  cm-tain^ 
in  fortification,  is  that  part  in  the  interior  side  of  it  which 
makes  thfi  derai-gorge.  Arit/tmetit^el  complement  of  a  logarithm 
is  what  the  loj^nthm  wants  of  10,000,0(K). 

COMPLETE,  a.  [co}n])letus,  from  compleo,  to  complete  or 
fill  up,  Lat.1  finished^;  perfect;  wantin;<  nothing ;  without 
defects;  ended;  concluded.  Synon,  We  niay'niay  easily 
make  a  thing  Mynplete,  and  with  much  pains,  finish  it ;  after 
all,  it  mav  not  hfjerflct. 

To  COMPLETE,  r.  o.  to  perfect;  to  finish ;  to  answer 
perfectly. 

COMPLETELY,  «d,  perfectly;  fuHy  ;  in  a  perfect 
manner. 

COMPLETENESS,  s.  perfection ;  a  quality  which  im- 
plies a  thing  ito  be  finished  without  defect. 

COMPLETION,  s.  [from  compleo,  to  complete  or  fill  up, 
Lat.]  the  existence  of  some  circumstance  predicted,  whereby 
every  part  of  a  propiiecy  is  fulfilled ;  accomplishment ;  the 
greatest  height,  or  perfect  state. 

CO'MPLEX,  s.  [from  complector,  to  comprehend,  I^f.]  a 
collection,  summai-y,  or  tlie  whole  of  a  thing;  consisting  of 
several  parts. 

CO'MPLEX,  or  COMPLE'XED,  <t.  [from  complector,  to 
comprehend,  Lat.J  compounded  ;  consisting  of  several 
parts ;  includiiig  several  particulars. 

COMPLE'XEDNESS,  t.  composition  :  containing  a  va- 
riety af  circumstances  or  particulars. 

COMPLEXION,  J.  [from  complector,  to  embrace  or  com- 
prehend, Lat.]  the  inclosurc  or  nivolution  of  one  thing  in 
smother;  the  colour  of  the  outward  part  of  the  body,  par- 
ticularly lliat  (if  the  countenance.  In  physic,  the  tempera- 
ture, habit,  or  disposition  of  the  body.  A  sangidm  complexion, 
IS  that  of  hot  or  warm  persons,  and  is  so  called  from  the 
blood's  being  thought  to  be  more  predominant  in  such. 

COMPLE'XiONAL,  a.  depending  merely  on  the  habit 
or  temperature  of  the  body. 

COMPLE'XIONALLY,  ad.  by  complexion,  or  by  the 
habit  of  the  body,  or  predominancy  of  some  of  the 
liiiids. 

CO.MPLE'XLY,  «f/.  in  a  compound  manner;  consisting 
of  several  particulars,  opposed  to  simply. 

COMPLE'XNESS,  j.  the  state  or  quality  of  being  com- 
posed of  several  particulars  ditferent  from  each  other. 

COMPLfiXURE,  f.  the  compounding  or  uniting  of  one 
thing  with  others. 

COMPLI'ANCE,  s.  the  yielding  consent  to  a  thnig  pro- 
posed ;  the  ready  performance  of  a  thing  requested  ;  con- 
descending so  far  to  the  humours  of  a  person,  as  to  do  every 
thing  he  can  desire  or  expect ;  condescension. 

COMPLrANT,  part,  yielding  to  the  touch  ;  bending 
with  ai>>' force  ;  yielding,  condescending. 

To  COMPLICATE,  v.  a.  [from  complico,  to  fold  togethei", 
LRt.]  to  join  or  add  one  thing  or  action  to  another  ;  to  com- 
pose or  make  a  whole,  by  the  uniting  of  several  things  dif- 
ferent from  egeh  other. 

CO  MPLICATE,  a.  compounded  of  a  variety  of  parts. 


COMPLICATION, ».  [from  iomplieo,  to  foM  together. " 
I>at.]  tile  joining  mixing,  blending,  or  insolviug  several 
things  in  one  another  ;  a  whole  consisting  of  several  things. 
It  is  g-encrally  applied  to  diseases,  as  when  the  dropsy,  asth- 
ma, -and  jaundice  meet  together. 

COMPLl'ER,  s.  a  man  of  an  easy  temper ;  a  man  of  ready 
compliance. 

COMPLIMENT,  s.  [compliment,  Fr.J  a  profession  of 
great  esteem,  or  an  expression  of  approbation  or  praise, 
merely  from  ceremony  and  politeness;  a  mere  ceremonious 
Expression. 

To  COMPLIMENT,  r.  a.  to  make  use  of  eXT>Tession8  of' 
respect,  from  a  bare  principle  of  goo<l  Iiehaviour  and  cere- 
mony ;  to  speak  in  praise  of  a  thing  or  person,  contrary  to 
one's  real  sentiments  and  opinion.    Neuterly,  to  use  cere- 
monious or  adulatory  language. 

COMPLIMETSTAL,  a.  expressive  of  respect  and  civility, 

COMPLIME'NTALLY,  ad.  in  a  mere  ceremonious  man., 
ner. 

COMPLIME'NTER,  s.  a  person  abounding  ia  compli> 
ments. 

CO'MPLINE,  *.  [compliiie,  Fr.]  the  last  act  of  worship  at 
night,  by  which  the  service  of  the  day  is  completed. 

COMlPLOT,  s.  [Fr.]  a  plot,  or  ill  design,  concerted  and 
carried  on  by  two  or  more  {>ersons  ;  a  conspiracy  or  coafe- 
deraey. 

To'COMPLOT,  V.  a.lcemplotter,  Fr.]  to  join  ia  a  design; 
to  bring  about  an  ill  design. 

COMPLOTTER,  *.  one  who  joins  in  a  plot:  a  con-. 
spirator. 

To  COMPLY',  ».  n.  [compiier,  Fr.]  to  coBsent  to  any 
request ;  to  suit  one's  self  to  a  person's  humours  ;  l^ 
yield  to. 

COMPO'NENT,  a.  [eoiimonsru,  Lat.]  that  composes  Of 
contributes  to  the  forming  of  a  compound  body. 

To  COMPO'RT,  1'.  n.  [cimporier,  Fr.]  to  suit ;  to  agree 
with ;  to  act  agreeably  or  suitably  to. 

COMPO'R'T,  t.  behaviour  ;  maiiaer  of  looking  and  ac^ 
ing;  conduct. 

COMPO'RTABLE,  a.  consistency,  opposed  to  contra^ 
dictory. 

COMPO'RTMENT,  *.  behaviour,  or  conduct 

To  COMPOSE,  {hmnpize.  The  *  ia  this  word  and  its  de- 
rivatives are  sounded  like  z)  v.  a.  [cmnposer,  Fr.  c«mpon»,. 
Lat.]  to  form  a  mass,  consisting  of  several  things  joined  to- 
gether ;  to  form  or  consist  of;  to  place  in  a  proper  form ;  to 
join  words  together  in  a  discourscwith  art  au^l  care  ;  to  re- 
duce to  a  state  of  calmness,  rest,  and  quiet ;  to  reconcile. 
With  printer's  to  put  the  letters  in  order  in  the  composing 
stick.  In  music,  to  set  any  thing  to  tune  ;  to  form  a  pro- 
per c/)llcction,  order,  or  disposition  of  the  notes. 

COMPO'SED, part,  calm,  serious,  sedate,  undisturbed. 

COMPO'SfLDLY,  ad.  in  a  calm,  serious,  serene,  orsedat<^ 
manner ;  free  from  any  preturbation  or  confusion. 

CO.MPO'SEDNKSS,  s.  sedateness  ;  calmness;  tranquil- 
lity of  mind  ;  a  freedom  from  any  disturbance  or  disorder» 
applied  to  the  mind.       ''  _  . 

COMPO'SEK,  s.  an  author  or  writer  on  any  subject ;  one 
tliat  adapts  or  sets  words  to  music ;  or  forms  a  tuue  from  a 
peculiar  assemblage  of  the  notes  of  music. 

COMPO'SI'i'E,  a.  [from  compono,  to  compose,  Lat.l  in 
architecture,  the  last  of  the  five  orders  of  columns,  so  called 
because  its  capital  is  framed  from  those  of  ditl'erent  orders, 
arid  termed  likewise  the  Italian  or  Roma;i  order.  Compotit^ 
nvmhers,  are  those  that  can  be  measured  by  some  other  num.> 
bcr  above  unity,  as  12  bv  '2,  3,  4,  6. 

COMPOSI'TION,  s.  [composiiiL;  Lat.]  the  act  of  forming 
a  whole  from  parts  ditlerent  from  each  other ;  the  act  of 
combining  simple  ideas  together,  in  order  to  form  a  complex 
one  ;  the  distribution  >r  onierly  placing  of  the  several  parts 
of  a  plan,  design,  or  picture  ;  the  work  or  production  of  an 
authw ;  suitableness,  or  adapted  to  any  particular  senti- 
ment, applie<l  to  gesture.  An  agreeineut ;  contract ;  a  re.. 
coa«im(ion,  or  teiTHs  in  which  UitVereuces  or  quurreis  are 
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tilings  at  once  ,  comprising  much  iu  a  narrow  compass ; 
extensive* 

COMPREUE'NSIVELY,  ad.  in  a  compendious  or.  coneise 
Bianner. 

COMPREHENSIVENESS,  i.  the  quality  of  ineluding 
much  in  ananowcomiiass. 

To  COMPRESS,  V.  a.  [from  eempnmo,  to  press,  Lat.] 
to  reduce  into  a  narrow  compass  by  force ;  to  squeeze  closer 
together. 

COMPRESS,  s.  [from  commvno,  to  press,  Lat.]  in  chi- 
rurgery,  a  bolster  formed  of  linen  cloth,  folded  into  several 
doubles,  laid  under  a  bandage  to  prevent  a  wound  from 
bleeding  or  swelling ;  or  to  retain  the  remedies  applied  to  it. 
COMPRESSIBILITY,  j.  tlicquality  of  being  reduced  by 
force  into  a  narrower  compass. 

COMPRESSIBLE,  a.  capable  of  being  reduced  by  force 
into  a  narrower  compass. 

COMPRE'SSION,  s.  [compretsio,  from  comprime,  to  press, 
Lat.]  the  action  of  bringing  the  particles  of  a  body  nearer 
together  by  external  force,  and  thereby  decreasing  its  bulk 
or  dimension;  the  act  of  pressing  together. 

COM  PRESSURE,  s.  the  act  or  force  of  a  body  pressing 
upon  another. 

To  COMPRISE,  (,kompri::e)  r.  a.  [from  compvis,  Fr.]  to 
contain ;  to  include  ;  to  comprehend. ' 

COMPROBATION,  *.  [ftom  con,  with,  together,  and 
probo,  to  prove,  Lat.]  confirming  by  a  joint  testimony  of 
two  or  more  persons. 

CO'MPROMISE,  {kimpromixe)  s.  [con,  and  premitto,  to  pro- 
mise, Lat.]  a  mutual  promise  of  one  or  more  parties  to  refer 
the  determination  of  a  dispute  or  controversy,  to  the  arbi- 
tration or  decision  of  one  or  more  persons ;  a  compact  or 
bargain,  in  which  some  concessions  or  compliances  are  made 
on  each  side. 

To  CO'MPROMISE,  (k'omprannze)  v.  a.  to  settle  or  put 
an  end  to  a  dispute  or  claim  by  mutual  concessions. 

To  COMPT,  {hoiwt)  V.  a.  [compter,  Fr.]  to  make  an  esti- 
mate ;  to  add  up,  or  find  the  amount  of  a  row  of  figures  in 
arithmetic. 
COMPTROLLER,*.    See  Contholleh. 
COM  PULSATORY,  a.  [from  compulh,  to  compel,  Lat.] 
having  the  power  of  forcing  a  person  against  his  will. 

COMPULSION,  s.  [compulsis,  from  cempello,  to  compel, 
Lat.]  the  act  of  forcing  a  free  agent  to  do  or  abstain  from  an 
action,  contrary  to  the  preference  of  his  mind,  a  violence  or 
force;  the  state  of  being  compelled. 

COMPU'LSIVE,  a.  [compulmis,  from  cempello,  to  compel, 
Lat.]  having  the  power  to  force  a  person  to  perfoim  or  ab- 
stain from  an  action  ;  forcible. 

COMPULSIVELY,  ad.  in  a  forcible  manner  ;  by  compul- 
sion :  by  force.  . 

COMPU'LSIVENESS,  s.  the  quality  of  obliging  a  person 
to  perform  or  abstain  from  any  act  contrary  to  his  incli- 


teltled.  In  eoinmerce ,  a  contract,  whereby  a  creditor  ac- 
cepts part  of' his  debt  in  compensation  for  the  whole.  In 
£ran«Tiar,  forming  a  sentence  by  .joining  words  together,  or 
prcfixmg  a  particle  to  a  word,  to  increase,  diminish,  or  alter 
its  signification.  In  music,  the  art  of  disi)osing  notes,  so  as 
to  form  tunes  or  airs. 

COMPO'SITOR,  ».  [compositeur,  Fr.]  in  printing,  the 
person  who  works  at  the  case,  sets  u^  the  forms,  and 
prepares  the  types,  by  arranging  them  properly  therein  for 
printing. 

COM'POST,  ».  [Fr.  from  compono,  to  compose,  Lat.]  a  mix- 
ture of  different  soils  together,  in  order  to  make  a  manure 
for  assisting  the  natural  soil,  so  as  to  amend,  improve,  and 
render  it  more  fruitful. 

To  CO'MPOST,  V.  a.  to  manure  ;  to  enrich,  or  improve 
ground  bv  a  mixture  of  different  soils. 

CO'MPOSTELLA,  St.  Jago  de,  a  city,  the  capital  of  Ga- 
licia,  in  Spain,  seated  in  a  peninsula,  formed  by  the  rivers 
Sar  and  Sarela.  It  contains  about  2000  houses,  besides  14 
religious  houses,  12  churches,  and  an  university,  which, 
with  the  public  squares,  are  very  magiiificent.  It  is  265  miles 
N.  W.  ofMadrid. 

COMPO'SURE,  {kompozure)  s.  the  writing  or  inditbg  a 
work ;  composition  or  production,  applied  to  books.  Ar- 
rangement, mixture,  or  order ;  frame ;  make  ;  tempera- 
ment ;  sedateness.  Adjustment,  or  reconciliation,  applied 
to  difference  or  quarrels. 

COMPOTATION,  J.  [from  eon,  with.  And  poto,  to  drink, 
Lat.]  the  act  of  drinking  or  tippling  together. 

To  COMPOUND,  V.  a.  [from  con,  with,  together,  and 
pono,  to  put,  Lat.]  to  mingle  several  ingredients  together ; 
to  form  by  unity  several  things  together ;  to  place  together 
in  different  liglits,  attitudes,  or  positions ;  to  produce  by 
being  united  ;  to  reconcile,  or  put  an  end  to  a  difference  or 
quarrel,  by  concessions  or  compliance  with  the  demands  of 
an  adversary  ;  to  pay  apart  of  a  debt,  for  want  of  a  capacity 
to  discharge  the  whole,  and  to  be  cleared  for  that  reason 
from  any  farther  demand ;  to  agree  on  certain  terms ;  to 
contjjact. 

COMPOUND,  a.  formed  or  produced  from  several  in.- 
jrredients,  oppo-sed  t»  simple.  In  grammar,  formed  by 
]oihing  two  or  more  words. 

COMPOUND,  s.  the  mass  formed  by  the  nnionof  two  or 
more  ingredients. 

CO  .WOUND  ABLE,  a.  that  may  be  united  together  so 
as  to  form  one  mass  ;  capable  of  being  united. 

COMPO'UNDER,  *.  one  who  eiuieavoiirs  to  bring  ad- 
verse parties  to  an  agreement ;  a  reconciler.  In  the  uni- 
versity, a  person  of  superior  rank  or  fortune,  who  is 
allowed  to  commute  for  residence,  by  paying  extraordinary 
fines. 

To  COMPREHE'ND,  f.  a.  [from  con,  with,  here  inserted 
to  strengthen  the  signification,  and  prehendo,  to  take  hold  of, 

Lat.]tocomprise,  include,  contain,  or  imply,  to  have  an  ade-    nation.  ,     ., ,        r.   r 

quate,  clear,  and  determined  idfca,  of  anv  doctrine  or  propo-        COMPU'LSORILY,  «rf,  in  a  forcible  maimer  ;  by  force, 
sition!     SykoN.   A  lover  understands  the  language  of  the        COMVULSORY, _a.[compvlsoire,  Fr.]havingthc  powerof 
passions.     A   learned  man  compreAenrf*  the  metaphvsical    commanding  or  forcing  obedience.  •  ,    ,    ,  i ., 

qSest^ns  Of  the  schools.    An  architect  conceives  the  plan        COMPUNCTION,  s.[{tompu„go,to  prick,  Lat.]  the  act 
and  economy  of  buildings.  of  causing  a  pain  resembling  that  of  pricking ;  "-"tation 

COMPREHE'NSIBLE,  <j.  [comprehensible,  Fr.]  capable  of    In  divinity,  an  inward  grief,  caused  by  the  consciousness  ot 
being  perfectlv  and  clearly  kAowii.  having  offended  God  ;  sorrow ;  anxiety  ;  contntioii,  or  re- 

COMPREHE'NSIBLY,arf.  in  a  large  extent;  applied  to    pentance  ;  remorse.  n    ♦     j 

the  acceptation  of  words.  COMPUNCTIOUS,  a.  repentant ;  sorrowful ;  tender. 

COMPREHE-NSION,  s.  [con,  with,  inserted  to  strengthen        COMPUTNTTIVE,  s.  [conipunctum,  from  pu«g,.  to  prick. 


history,  denotes  a  scheme  for  relaxiug  the  terms  of  confor- 
mity in  behvilf  of  protestaut  dissenters,  and  admitting  them 
into  the  communion  of  the  church.  It  was  attempted  in 
1667-8,  and  1674,  and  again  immediately  after  the  revolution, 
but  aUvavs  failed. 
COMPREHE'NSIVE,  a.  able  to  undeifstand  many 
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cence  or  veracitv  by  the  oath  of  another. 

COMPURGATOR,  s.  [Lat.]  in  law,  a  person  who,  by 
oath,  clears  andjustifies  another's  innocence. 

COMPUTABLE,  a.  capable  of  being  numbered  or  esti- 
mated. „      .       . 

COMPUTATION,  *.  the  act  of  estimating  or  counting 
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the  vahie  of  tfiin(»s ;  a  calculation  ;  a  sttm  or  number  fuund 
bv  calculation,  or nn  arilbinetical  process. 

"To  COMPU'TK,  V.  a.  [from  ctm,  with,  to  strcngtlien  the 
signification,  and ptito,  totliiiik,Lat.]  to  find  by  ai>  arithmeti- 
cal operation ;  to  estimate;  to  reckon;  tocount. 

COMPUTE,  s.  [from  oo»,with,  and  piUo,  to  think,  Lat.] 
a  reckoning;  calculation;  the  amount  or  sum  total. 

COMPUTER,  /.one  who  makes  cakulations;  an  ac- 
countant. 

COMPUTIST,  *.  \c(nnputiste,  Fr.]  one  skilled  in  numbers 
or  calculations. 

CO'MRADE,  t.  [camerff*,  Fr.]  one  who  lives  iii  the  same 
house  ;  a  person  woo  is  jointly  concerned  with  another  in 
an  undertaking.  '• 

CON,  [from  sum,  with,  Lat.]  always  joined  or  fixed  to 
words,  signifying fogftAw,  as  coniieo* ;  sometimes  a«^ainst,  as 
emu  end ;  and  sometimes  something  frreat  or  inimnnse,  as  in 
eoii/iagration.  Before  a  vowel  or  an  A,  it  drops  the  n,  as  in 
eoctemal,  cohabit ;  and  before  the  labials  b  and  p,  it  is  chang- 
ed into  an  m,  as  in  combustion,  compare  ;  and  before  I  and  m, 
it  assumes  the  .same  letter,  as  i«  col-Uct,com-mute. 

CON,  [an  abbreviation  of  coTj/rn,  Lat.  against]  is  used  to 
imply  an  opposition  to  any  motion ;  or  that  a  person  is  on 
the  negative  side  of  a  question.  Nem.  con.  for  fifmiTie  con- 
tradictiue.  Lot.  is  used  to  signify  that  a  niotiou  is  passed 
without  any  opposition. 

To  CON,  V.  n.  [connan.  Sax.]  to  know ;  to  leara  per- 
fectly. 

CONCA'MERATE,  ».  a.  [eofi#amfro,  from  c«m/?ro,  an  arch 
or  vault,  Lat.]  to  arch  over  ;  to  vault ;  to  lay  concave 
over. 

CONCAMERATION,  t.  [concameratio,  from  cantfra,  an 
arch  or  vault,  Lat.]  an  arch  or  vault,  or  any  thing  formed 
like  an  arch. 

To  CONCATENATE,  r.  a.  [from  catena,  Lat.J  to  link  to- 
gether ;  to  join  or  connect  the  parts  of  any  thing,  that  they 
shall  have  mutual  dependence  on  each  other,  like  the  links 
of  B  chain. 

CONCATEN.\TI0N,  *.  a  series  of  links.  In  philoso- 
phy, a  connexion  of  things,  which  mutually  depend  on  each 
•ther,  like  the  links  of  a  chain. 

CpNCAVATION,  t.  the  act  of  scooping  a  thing,  or  ' 
making  it  of  a  hollow  or  concave  form. 

CONCA'VE,  (bv  some  accented  on  the  first  syllable)  a. 
[concavus,  Lat.]  hollow,  applied  to  the  inner  surface  ef  a 
circular  body,  such  as  that  of  an  egg-shell,  of  an  arch,  or  a 
ball,  opposed  to  convex.  Empty,  without  any  thing  to  fill 
the  cavity. 

CONCATITY,  s.  the  inner  surface  of  a  circular  body. 

CONCA'VO-COTN'CAVE,  a.  hollow,  or  concave  on  both 
sides. 

CONCAVO-COTSVEX,  a.  hollow,  or  concave  on  one 
side,  but  convex  or  protuberant  on  the  other. 

CONCA'VOUS,  «.  [coTicavits,  LatJ  hollow,  without  an- 
gles, applied  to  the  inward  surface  ofa  round  bodv. 

CONC.\'VOUSLY,  ad.  resembling  the  hollow  of  the  inner 
surface  of  around  body. 

To  CONCE'AL,  {komecl)  v.a.  [from  eon,  with,  to  strength- 
en the  signification,  and  ce/o,  to  hide,  Lat.]  to  hide  or  keep 
any  thing  from  the  sight  or  knowledge  of  others ;  to  cover ; 
to  keep  secret.  Synon.  It  requires  care  and  attention  to 
conceal ;  art  and  cleverness  to  dissemble;  labour  and  cunning 
to  disecnise. 

CONCE'ALABLE,  a.  capable  of  being  kept  from  the 
sight  or  knowledge  of  others ;  possible  to  be  kept  secret. 

CONCE.VLKDNKSS,  *.  the  state  of  being  hid  or  kept 
from  the  sight  or  knowledge  of  others. 

CONCEALER,  jt.  he  that  conceals  anything. 

CONCEALMENT,  i.  the  act  of  hiding  from  the  know- 
.edgeor  sight  of  others;  the  state  of  being  hid  or  kept  se- 
cr^-t;  a  place  .of  retirement  from  the  sight  of  others. 

To  CONCEDE,  s.  a.  [cancedo,  Lat.]  to  grant  or  admit 
a  principle  or  opinion  as  true  ;  to  let  a  point  pass  \sitheut 
any  diisp'ute. 


CONCEIT,  {honsiet)  a.  [from  eoneipio,  to  conceive,  Lat.] 
a  conception,  thought,  or  idea ;  apprehension  ;  understand- 
ing ;  strength  of  imagination  ;  mere  fancy ,  \  pleasant 
thought  or  shining  sentiment;  an  opiriionative  persuasion, 
or  a  high  opinion  of  a  person's  judgment,  which  exposes 
him  to  ridicule;  a  word  of  reproach;  Out  ofcoticcit  with,  a 
phrase  of  a  person's  being  tired,  or  no  longer  beihg  fond  of  a 
thing. 

•To  CONCE'IT,  I).  0.  to  fancy;  to  imagine;  to  think, 
generally  implying  an  opinion  that  has  not  the  sanction  of 
reason. 

CONCEITED,  part,  ofa  strong  imagination  ;  proud,  or 
entertaining  too  high  an  opinion  of  one's  abilities. 

CONCEITEDLY,  ad.  in  ascornful  or  whimsical  manner ; 
in  a  manner  which  discovers  too  high  an  opinion,  or  too 
great  a  fondness  in  a  perscm  of  his  own  pails. 

CONCE'ITEDNESS,  *.  opinionativeness. 

CONCE'IVABLE,  {konseivable)  a.  that  may  be  imagined 
orthought;  that  may  be  understood  or  believed. 

CONCEIVABLENESS,  *.  the  quality  of  being  appre- 
hended by  the  mind. 

CON  ClE'IV  ABLY,  ad.  in  an  intelligible  manner;  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  beapi)rehended  by  the  mind. 

To  CONCEIVE,  {honseeve)  v.  a.  [cmicevoir,  Fr.]  to  fprm 
in  the  mind  ;  to  imagine  ;  to  form  an  idea  of ;  to  compre- 
hend ;  to  think.    Neuterly,  to  become  pregnant. 

CONCE'IVER,  s.  one  that  understands,  or  compre- 
hends. 

CONCE'NT,  t.  [from  con,  with,  and  cinw,  to  sing,  Lat-i 
concert  ot  voices,  harmony,  concord,  consistency. 

To  CONCENTRATE,  v.  a.  [from  con,  with,  and  emtiiim. 
tlie  centre,  Lat.]  to  drive  inwards,  or  towards  the  centre ;  to 
drive  into  a  narrow  compass  ;  to  condense. 

CONCENTRATION,  forcing  into  a  narrow  coispass,  or 
driving  towards  the  centre  ;  the  highest  degree  of  mixture, 
whereby  two  or  more  particles  touch  by  a  reception,  or 
forcing  one  within  the  other. 

To  CONCE'NTRE,  {konshatr)  v.  n.  [amcenlrer,  Fr.]  f 
tend  towards  the  same,  or  towards  one  common  centre. 
Actively,  to  direct  or  contract  toward  one  centre. 

CONCE'NTRIC,  or  CONCETSTRICAL,  a.  [from  co*. 
with,  and  centrum,  a  centre,  Lat.j  having  one  common  cen- 
tre. 

CONCETTACLE,  s.  [concentaculum,  from  conmpio,  to 
comprehend,  Lat.J  that  in  which  any  thing  is  contained  ;  a 
reservoir. 

CONCE'PTIBLE,  a.  [from  coficj';no,  to  comprehend,  Lat.] 
that  may  be  apprehended  or  understood  ;  intelligible. 

CONCET'TION,  s.  [conceptio,  from  eoneipio,  to  conceive, 
Lat.]  the  act  of  conceiving  or  becoming  pregnant ;  notion ; 
apprehension  ;  idea.    Sentiments  ;  purpose.  ' 

CONCE'PTIONS,  {hensipshions)  a.  [from  eoneipio,  to  con- 
ceive, Lat.]  apt  to  conceive,  or  become  pregnant ;  fruit- 
ful. 

CONCETTIVE,  a.  [from  eoneipio,  to  coaceive,  Lat.J  ca- 
pable to  conceive. 

To  CONCERN, ».  a.  [eoncfmer,  Fr.]  to  relate,  or  belong 
to  ;  to  aflect  with  some  passion  ;  to  make  uneasy  or  sor- 
rowful; to  be  of  importance  to;  to  be  entrusted  or  com- 
missioned to  act  for  a  person,  used  with /wr.  Syno.n. 
Many  people  make  themselves  uneasy  at  that  which  doc* 
not  in  the  least  regard  them ;  meddle  with  what  no  way 
concerns  them  ;  and  at  the  same  time  are  indifferent  to  those 
things  which  tmwh  them  nearly. 

CONCE'RN,  ».  business;  circumstances;  engagement; 
interest  ;  importance. 

CONCERNEDLY,  ad.  wi4li  aflcctioti ;  with  interest. 

CONCE'RNING,  prep.  [I  hough  originally  a  participle, 
has  the  force  of  a  prcf)osition  before  a  n<xjn]  al>out ;  of;  re- 
lating to  ;  without  relation  to. 

CONCERNMENT,  f.  the  thing  in  which  a  person  is  in- 
terested ;  an  aflair;  busine.'^s  ;  influence  ;  rehition  ;  im- 
portance ;  the  engaging  or  taking  part  in  an  aflair ;  ^mu- 
tionofmind. 
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To  CONCETIT,  v.  a.  [concerter,  Fr.]  to  take  measures 
with  another  to  briiiK  a  design  to  pass ;  to  contrive. 

CO'NCERT,  s.  a  communication  of  designs,  an  establish- 
ment of  measures  to  be  pursued  by  persons  engaged  in  one 
design.  In  music,  a  number  of  musicians  and  singers  per- 
forming the^anie  piece. 

CONCKRTATiON,  >.  [from  con,  with,  certo,  to  strive, 
Lat.]  strife,  contest,  or  contention. 

CONCE'RTATIVE,  a.  [conccrtatimts,  from  can,  with,  and 
ccrto,to  strive, Lat.] quarrelsome ;  contentious;  recriminat- 

CONCE'SSION,  s.  [eoncessio,  from  concedo,  to  grant,  Lat.] 
an  act  of  granting  or  yielding  ;  the  thing  granted  or 
yielded. 

CONCESSIONARY,  «.  given  by  indulgence,  or  allow- 
ance, or  purely  to  terminate  a  dispute. 

CONCESSIVELY,  ad.  by  way  of  concession. 

CONCH,  s.  \canc?ui,  Lat.]  a  shell;  a  sea-shell.  . 

CO'NCHA,  {/tonka)  s.  [Lat.]  in  anatomy,  the  second  or 
inward  cavity  of  the  auricle  or  external  ear. 

CO'NCHOID,  {kbnkoid)  s.  in  geometry,  a  curve  line 
alwaj's  approaching  nearer  a  straight  line,  to  which  it  is  in- 
clined, ')ut  never  meets  it. 

CONCI'LIAR,  a.  [from  concilium,  a  council,  Lat.]  relating 
to  a  council. 

To  CONCILIATE,  v.  a.  [concilio,  Lat>]  to  gain ;  to  pro- 
cure afl'ection ;  to  reconcile. 

CONCILIA'TION,  s.  [fttam  conciUo,  to  reconcile,  Lat.] 
the  act  of  procuring  esteem  ;  or  reconciling. 

CONCILIATOR,  s.  [from  concilia,  to  reconcile,  Lat.] 
one  who  makes  peace  between  parties  at  variance ;  a  recon- 
ciler. 

CONCI'LIATORY,  a.  relating  to  reconciliation. 

CONCraNITY,   t.  [concimutas,   Lat.]  decency  ;  fitness. 

CONCI'NNOUS,  a.  [conciiiuus,  Lat.]  comely ;  becoming 
pleasant ;  agreeable. 

CONCI'SE,  a.  [concisus,  from  coucido,  to  cut  small,  Lat.] 
short ;  brief. 

CONCI'SELY,  ad.  in  a  brief,  or  short  manner  ;  in  few 
words. 

CONCI'SENESS,  s.  brevity  ;  shortness. 

CONCrSION,  s.  [from  concido,  to  cut  off,  Lat.]  cutting 
off;  total  destruction. 

CONCITATION.  s.  [from  concito,  to  excite,  Lat.  \  the  act 
of  exciting  ;  agitation ;  or  setting  into  a  ferment  or  commo- 
tion' 

CONCLAMATION,  s.  [from  conchmo,  to  cry  aloud, 
Lat.]  an  outcry.  Also  a  custom  among  the  Romans,  of 
calling  the  dead  party  by  liis  name  for  eight  days  suc- 
cessively:  on  the  ninth,  concluding  he  was  past  recovery, 
they  carried  him  forth  and  buried  lum. 

CO'NCLAVE,  s.  [Lat.]  a  private  or  inner  apartment ;  the 
place  wherein  the  election  is  holden  for  a  pope  ;  a  meeting 
or  assembly  of  all  the  cardhials  that  are  at  Home,  for  the 
election  of  a  pope ;  a  close  or  private  assembly. 

To  CONCLU'DE,  v.  a.  [conclude,  from  con,  with,  to  strength- 
en the  signification,  and  chudo,  to  shut,  Lat.]  to  draw  as  a 
conclusion  or  inference  from  certain  premises  ;  to  infer ;  to 
judge  or  determine ;  to  end,  to  finish ;  to  complete  a 
period,  applied  to  time  ;  to  acknowledge  as  truth. 

CONCLU'DENT,  part,  [from  conchulo,  to  conclude,  Lat,] 
decisive;  following  by  direct  consequence;  consequen- 
tial. 

CONCLU'SIBLE,  a.  Yeenclusns,  from  concludo,  to  conclude, 
Lat.]  following  as  a  consequence  from  certain  principles ;  to 
be  inferred. 

CONCLU'SION,  *.  [^conclusio,  from  concludo,  to  conclude, 
J^at.]  determination  or  putting  an  end  to  an  affair  or  trans- 
action ;  an  opinion  formed  from  experience,  or  from  a  col- 
lection of  propositions ;  the  event  of  experiments.  Synon. 
The  sequel  in  part  forms  the  story  ;  the  conclusion  puts  the 
finishing  stroke  to  it. 

CONCLU'SIVE,  a.  [conclusus,  from  concludo,  to  conclude, 
Lat.]  decisive,  or  that  puts  an  end  to  any  contest. 
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CONCLUSIVELY,  ad.  in  a  determinate,  positive,  pe 
remptorv  manner. 

CONCLUSIVENESS,  s.  the  power  of  gaining  assent, 
or  forcing  conviction  ;  regular  consequence  ;  or  following 
from  any  premises,  according  to  the  rules  of  logic. 

To  CONCOA'GULATE,  v.  a.  to  curdle  or  congeal  one 
thing  with  another. 

CONCOA'GULATION,  a.  [from  con,  with,  and  cna^ulatio, 
from  coagulo,  to  curdle,  Lat.J  a  coagulation  or  curdling,  by 
which  several  bodies  are  joined  in  one  mass. 

To  CONCOCT,  V.  a.  [from  concoqm,  to  boil,  Lat.]  in  me- 
dicine, to  digest  in  the  stomach,  so  as  to  form  into  chyle ;  to 
purify  ;  to  heighten  the  quality  of  a  thing  by  heat. 

CONCO'CIION,  *.  [coweocfto,  from  concoque,  to  digest, 
Lat.]  in  medicine,  the  change  which  the  food  undergoes  in 
the  stomach  ere  it  be  converted  into  chyle;  maturation,  or 
heightening  the  powers  or  qualities  of  a  thing  bv  heat. 

CONCOMITANCE,  or  CONCO'MITANCY,  s.  [from 
con,  w;ith,  and  comes,  a  companion,  Lat.]  united  to ;  attend- 
ing; inseparable  from ;  accompanying. 

CONGO' AllTANT,  s.  a  companion.;  anattendant. 

CONCO'.MITANTLY,  ad.  accompanying;  in  the  man- 
ner  of  an  attendant. 

To  CONCOMITATE,  v.  a.  [eoncomitor,  Lat.]  to  attend ; 
to  be  joined  inseparably  with  another. 

CO'NCORD,  s.  [concordia,  from  con,  with,  and  cor,  the 
heart,  Lat.]  agreement  between  persons  and  things ;  the 
suitableness  ot  one  thmg  to  another  ;  peace,  union,  mutual 
kindness.  In  grammar,  that  part  wherein  words  are  made 
to  agree  in  number,  person,  and  render,  etc.  In  music,  the 
relation  of  two  sounds,  that  are  always  agreeable  to  the  ear, 
whether  applied  in  succession  or  consonance. 

CONCO'RDANCE,  s.  [from  concorda,  to  agree,  Lat.]  an 
agreement.  A  dictionary  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  wherein 
all  the  words  are  ranged  alphabetically,  and  the  various 
places  where  they  occur  referred  to.  The  best  for  the  En 
glish  lan^-'iKge  is  that  of  Alexander  Crudin. 

CONCORDANT,  part,  [coneordaus,  Lat.]  agreeing  with  ; 
consistent  with ;  correspondent.  In  music,  consisting  of 
concords  or  harmonies. 

CONCO'RDATE,  s.  [concordat,  Fr.]  a  compact ;  con- 
vention ;  or  a  society  heltl  together  by  a  common  discipline, 
or  statutes. 

CONCO'RPORAL,  a.  [from  con,  with,  and  corpus,  the 
body,  Lat.J  of  the  same  body. 

To  CONCO'RPORATE,  v.  a.  to  unite,  bleud,  or  mix  se- 
veral  things  together,  so  as  to  form  o.ie  mass,  system,  &c. 

CONCOURSE,  {kimkorse)  s.  [concursvs,  from  concttrro,  to 
run  together,  Lat.l  a  crowd  or  several  persons  assembled 
together  in  one  place ;  the  point  wherein  two  bodies  meet 
together  ;  the  force  or  action  with  which  two  or  more  bo- 
dies niect  together. 

CO'NCREMENT,  f.  [from  concresco,  to  grow  together, 
Lat.]  a  mass  formed  bv  concretion. 

CONCRE'SCENCE,  *.  [from  concresco,  to  grow  togetlier, 
Lat.]  the  act  or  quality  of  growing  by  tlie  union  of  separate 
particles. 

To  CONCRETE,  v.  a.  [from  con,  with,  and  cresco,  to 
grow,  Lat.]  to  form  from  an  union  of  several  particles  or  bo- 
dies ;  to  unite  several  '.nasses  or  particles  in  one  body. 
Neuterly,  to  coalesce,  cohere,  or  join  together,  so  as  to  form 
one  mass, 

CONCRETE,  a.  formed  by  the  union  or  cohesion  of  se- 
veral particles  or  substances.  In  logic,  a  concrete  term  is 
that  which,  while  it  expresses  the  quality,  expresses,  im- 
plies, or  refers  to  some  subject  or  substance  in  which  it  in- 
heres, and  is  generally  the"  same  as  a  noun  adjective  in 
grammar. 

CO'NCRETE,  s.  an  assemblage  or  mixture  ;  a  body  or 
mass  composed  of  several  particles  or  principles. 

CONCRETELY,  ad.  in  such  a  mauuer  as  to  include  the 
substance  with  the  quality. 

CONCRETENESS,  s.  curdling;  coagulation;  or  the 
Sathering  several  fluids  into  a  solid  mass. 
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CONCRETION,  t.  thp  act  whereby  a  soft  body  becomes 
hard,  or  the  particles  of  a  fluid  become  fixed,  so  as  not  to 
yield  to  the  touch;  the  coalition,  or  unitin;;  of  several  par- 
tielrs  so  as  to  form  one  mass. 

CONCRETIVE,  «.  tlmt  has  the  power  of  uniting  several 
particles  together,,  so  as  to  form  one  mass  ;  tlial  luis  the 
power  of  turning  a  fluid  into  a  solid  :  that  has  the  power  of 
producing  coagiilation,  or  the  curdlinj;  of  a  fluid  body. 

CONCRE'TURE,  *.  a  tuass. formed  by  the  cohesion  of 
several  particles. 

CONCU'BINAGF,  ».  \concuhinns:e,  Fr.l  the  act  of  liv- 
ing or  cohabiting  with  a  woman,  as  a  wife,  witliout  being 
inarrie<l. 

CONCUBINE,  ,».  [from  con,  witli,  and  aho,  to  lie,  I^t.] 
a  woman  wiiois  kept))v  a  man,  and  lives  vithhim,  though 
not  nwricd  to  him  ;  a  kept  mistress. 

To  CONCU  LC  \TE,  r.  (I.  [mnculco,  Lat.l  to  tread  upon, 
or  tramiije  uii'ler  foot. 

CONCULCATION,  s.  [from  con,  with,  to  strengthen  the 
tignifir'ation,  and  cako,  to  trample,  Lat.]  trampling  with  the 
feet. 

CONCUPISCENCE,  s.  Ironcvpixmilia,  from  tnnciipUco, 
to  desire  exceedingly,  Lat.]  an  iuordiiiute  desire  of  women  ; 
lust. 

CONCUPISCENT,  pnrt.  [from  conmpisco,  to  desire  ex- 
ceedingly, Lat.]  lustful ;  havmg  an  irregular  appetite  after 
carnal  things. 

CONCUPISCETS'TIAL,  (,knnkuj>issintiaT)  a.  relating  to 
concupiscence,  or  having  an  irregular  desire  after  women. 

CONCUPI'SCIBEE,  «.  [from  concupisco,  to  desire  exceed- 
ingly, Lat.]  that  may  be  desired,  that  raises,  excites,  or  ex- 
erts desire. 

To  CONCCR,  t>.  K.  [from  eon,  togetiier,  and  eurro,  to  run, 
Lat.]  to  meet  together;  to  join  in  one  action  or  design,  ap- 
plied to  several  persons ;  to  unite  with  ;  to  be  conjoined 
■with  ;  to  coiitribute  to  the  effecting  one  common  event  or 
design. 

CONCUTIRENCE,  or  CONCURRENCY,  *.  assistance; 
union  ;  conjunction,  united  efforts  to  promote  any  design ; 
agreement  in  a-nv  opinion  or  sentiment. 

CONCURRENT,  part,  [from  concurm,  to  concur,  Lat.] 
acting  in  conjunction,  or  togetfier ;  promoting  tlie  same  de- 
sign. 

CONCURRENT,  t.  that  which  contributes  to  the  per- 
formance of  a  design. 

CONCU'S.SION,  J.  [from  emunitto,  to  shake  violently, 
Lat.]  the  act  of  putting  a  thing  iirtoa  violent  motion;  shak- 
ing ;  agitation. 

CONCU  SSI VE,  a.  [from  coneutto,  to  shake  violently, 
Lat.]  that  has  the  power  or  quality  of  shaking. 

To  COND,  CON,  or  CO>fN,  u.  n.  in  sea  language,  signi- 
fies to  g\iide  or  conduct  a  ship  in  her  right  course. 

To  CONDEMN,  {kondim)  v.  a,  [condemno,  Lat.]  to  pass 
sentence  against  a  person,  whereby  he  is  subject  to  punish- 
ment ;  to  censure,  to  blame,  or  find  fault  with, 

CONDE'MNABLE.a.thatraay  be  blamed,  found  fault 
with,  or  is  subject  to  the  sentence  of  a  judge. 

CONDEMNATION,  s.  [condemnatio,  Lat.]  passing  or 
pronouncing  sentence  against  a  person,  whereby  he  is  sub^ 
ject  to  punishment  or  penalty,  either  in  respect  to  person, 
fortune,  or  life.  Figuratively,  the  state  of  a  person  on  whom 
sentence  hasbpen  passed. 

CONDE'MNATORY,  a.  having  the  force  of  condemning 
or  subii'ctinw  a  oerson  to  punishment. 

CONDE'MNER,  s.  the  person  who  condemns,  censures, 
blanies,  or  finds  fault  with. 

CONDE'NSA  BLE,  a.  that  is  ca()able  of  being  made  more 
solid,  or  forced  into  a  smaller  compass. 

To  CONDE'NSATE,  v.  a.  [condeMo,  Lat.]  to  make  more 
solid  or  thick  by  compression  or  force,  applied  to  flui<ls. 

CONDE'NSATE,  a.  made  thicker  or  more  solid  by  com- 
pression or  external  force. 

CONDENSATION,  s.  the  act  of  bringing  the  parts  of  a 
body  closer  to  each  other,  and  increasing  their  contact, 
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whercoy  the  body  is  rendered  more  dense,  compact,  and 
heavy  ;  opposite  to  rarefaction. 

To  CONDE'NSE,  v.  a.  [eondenso,  Lat.]  to  make  any  body 
more  thick,  compact,  or  weighty,  by  increasing  the  contact 
of  its  particles;  applied  by  some  only  to  the  effect  of  cold, 
but  by  others  useii  for  compression,  or  the  eftects  of  external 
force,  which  diminishes  the  size  of  the  pores  of  a  body,  and 
renders  it,  consequently,  more  solid.  Neuterly,  to  grow 
thick,  applied  to  the  effects  of  cold  on  fluids;  to  become 
solid  and  weighty,  by  shrinking  to  a  narrower  compass. 

CONDE'NSE,  a.  thickened ;  close;  compact;  become 
more  solid  by  the  effect  of  cold,  or  compression. 

CON  DE  NSER,  s.  a  pneumatic  engine,  by  means  of  which 
an  unusual  quantity  of  air  may  be  forced  into  a  small  space, 
or  by  which  three,  four,  or  five  atmospheres  may  be  in- 
jected more  than  a  thing  would  contain  naturally. 

CON  DENSITY,  s.  the  state  of  a  fluid,  whose  parts  are 
fixed  so  as  not  to  give  way  to  the  touch,  by  cold,  coagidation, 
or  compression.    Thickness,  applied  to  consistence. 

CO'NDERS,  s.  persons  who  stand  on  some  eminence  to 
give  notice  to  flshers  which  way  a  shoal  of  herrings  take. 
See  Balk ERs. 

To  CONDESCE'ND,  v.  n.  [from  con,  with,  to  strengthen 
the  signification,  and  descendo,  to  descend,  LatJ  to  lay  aside 
the  dignity  of  rank,  in  order  to  make  one's  selfa^reeable  to, 
or  on  a  level  with  inferiors  ;  to  behave  with  familiarity  to  in- 
feriors ;  to  stoop;  to  submit. 

CONDESCENDENCE,  *.  [condescendance,  Fr.]  an  act 
whereby  a  person  in  authority  lays  aside  the  difference  of 
rank,  in  order  to  converse  freely  with  his  inferiors;  a  grant- 
ing some  favour  to  a  person ;  or  consenting  to  yield  him 
some  advantage  which  he  could  not  demand. 

CONDESCE'NDINGLY,  ad.  in  such  a  manner  as  to  lay 
aside  the  claims  of  authority  and  dignity  ;  or  to  yield  up  a 
right,  or  consent  to  a  request,  from  a  principle  of  good  na- 
ture and  generosity. 

CONDESCENSION,  s.  the  behaviour  of  a  superior, 
whereby  he  treats  one  of  lower  rank  as  his  equal,  and  grants 
him  favours  he  cannot  demand. 

CONDESCE'NSIVE,  a.  courteous;  ti eating  inferiets 
without  distance  ;  affable,  and  ready  to  serve  or  grant  any 
favour,  or  forego  a  right  to  serve  or  oblige  another. 

CONDI  GN,  (Ao/i'/Th)  a.  [condignits,  worthy,  Lat.l  worthy; 
suitable  to ;  merited  ;  deserved,  or  proportionable  to  ;  ge- 
nerally applied  to  the  punishment  due  to  a  person  for  his 
crimes. 

CONDI'GNLY,  (kondvdu)  ad.  in  a  manner  suitable  to  a 
person's  crimes  ;  deservedly. 

CONDI'GNNESS, fAon'/i«-He«)*.  proportion;  suitable  to 
a  person's  crimes. 

CONDIMENT,  s.  [condimentum,  from  condio,  to  season, 
Lat.]  seasoning,  sauce,  that  which  excites  the  appetite  by  a 
sharp  taste. 

To  CO'NDITE,  I',  a.  [c«ndio,  Lat.]  to  preserve  or  pio- 
kle. 

CONDITION,  s.  [eoTiditio,  Lat.]  a  quality  or  property 
which  determines  the  nature  of  a  thing ;  an  attribute  or  ac- 
cident, in  a  logical  sense.  Habit  or  temperature.  A  moral 
quality  or  virtue.  State,  or  the  circumstance  of  a  person  or 
fortune.  Rank.  The  terms  of  any  contract,  bargain,  or 
agreement.  Figuratively,  a  writing  containing  the  terms 
of  an  agreement. 

To  Condi  TION,  ».  n.  to  stipulate ;  to  make  terms. 

CONDITIONAL,  a.  to  be  performed  on  certain  terms  ; 
not  absolute,  but  subject  to  certain  limitations. 

CONDI'TION.AL'LY,  ad.  on  certain  terms  or  limita- 
tions. 

CONDITIONARY,  «.  stipulated;  barg-ained ;  to  be 
done  as  a  means  of  acquiring  any  thing. 

To  CONDITION  ATE,  v.  a."  to  make  conditions  for;  to 
respdate  by,  or  perform  on,  certain  conditions. 

CONDl'TIONATE,  a.  established  ami  groundel  on  cer 
tain  terms  and  conditions. 

CONDlTIONED,/)art.havingqualitieseithergoodorbad 
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.  To  CONDO'LE,  v.  «.  [from  con,  with,  and  duleo,  to  be 
«orrv,  Lat.]  to  lament  with  those  who  grieve  foranv  iniserj. 
misfortune,  or  calamitj'.  Actively,  to  bewail  a  imsfortune 
W'ilh  another. 

C0NDO'LF.MENT,*.,gfief;  sorrow;  mourning  for  any 
loss  or  misfortune. 

CONDO'LENCE.s.  \condolance,  Fr.]  a  sympathizing  grief 
arising  from  the  misfortunes  of  another,  which  expresses  it- 
self by  lamenting  with  the  person  in  distress. 

CONDO'LEIl,  t.  one  who  expresses  a  coniplimental  con- 
cern for  the  sorrow  of  another,  and  the  c^Uke  which  occa- 
sions it.     ■ 

CONDO'R,  an  enormous  species  of  eagle,  whicli  inhabits 
South  America,  which  is  capable  of  carrying  away  a  lamb 
in  its  tiiloiis.  See  Pi.ATK. 

To  CONDUCE,  V.  n.  [from  ron,  with,  and  duco,  t6  lead, 
Lat.]  to  promote  an  end  by  acting  conjointly. 

COWDU'CIBLE,  a.  [from  conduco,  to  conduce,  Lat.]  hav- 
ing a  power  of  conducing  to,  or  promoting  a  design.  Used 
for  twoormore  causes  operating  to  one  end. 

CONDU'CIVE,  o'.  that  has  a  tendency,  powerj  or  quality, 
to  promote  or  produce  any  end. 

CONDUCIVENESS,  «.  the  quality  of  promoting  or 
Contributing  to  the  production  of  some  end. 

CONDUCT,  s.  [co/irft«'f,  Fr.]  management,  or  tenor  of 
actions  ;  the  act  of  commanding  an  army  ;  convoy,  or  escort- 
ing with  a  guard  ;  the  puard  convoying,  securing,  or  escort- 
ing ;  a  warrant  by  wlHch  a  convoy  is  appointed;  beha- 
viour ;  or  a  series  of  actions  regulated  by  some  standard. 

ToCONDU'CT,  !•.   a.  [cnmUdre,  Fr.]  to  accompany  a 

J'  )erson  in  order  to  shew  him  his  way  to  any  place ;  to  direct, 
ead,  or  guide  ;  to  usher  or  introduce ;  to  manage ;  to  head 
an  army,  or  command  a  body  of  troops.  Synon.  Wecon- 
rfifp*  and  guide  tliose  who  know  not  the  way  ;  we  hc.d  those 
wlio  cannot  or  care  not  to  go  by  themselves.  We  ctjiditct  an 
afltiir.     We  ffi'We  a  traveller.     We  ^eorf  an  infant. 

CONDUCTOR,  J. [from  covduco,  to  lead,  Lat.]  a  guide, 
or  one  who  sliews  another  the  way ;  a  leader  or  command- 
er ;  or  one  who  transacts  an  affair.  In  surgerj',  an  iustru- 
raent  which  serves  to  conduct  the  knife  in  tlie  operation  of 
cuttin^for  the  stone,  and  in  laying  open  sinuses  and  fistu- 
las. It  is  also  called  a  gorget.  Conductors,  in  elcctrit^al  ex- 
periments, are  those  bodies  that  receive  and  ccmimunitate 
electricitv  ;  and  those  that  repel  it  are  called  non-coi.ductcrs. 

CONDUCTRESS,  j.  a  woman  who  directs  or  leijds  a 
person,  or  carrieson  any  undertaking. 

CO'NDUIT,  (Jiimdit)  s.  [conduit,  Fr.J  a  canal,  or  pipes 
made  use  of  for  the  conveyance  of  water  at  a  distance  from 
the  reservoir  or  spring  head  ;  an  aqueduct;  a  place  fur- 
nished with  a  cock,  wlience  people  are  publicly  supplied 
with  water. 

CONDUPLICATION,  s.  [condaplkatw,  Lat.]  a  doubling ; 
a  duplicate. 

CONK,  s.  [kotwt.  Ton  honou  basis  h/Mos  esti.  A  circle  is 
the  basis  of  a  cone,  Aristotle,  (ir.]  In  geometry,  a  solid 
body  whose  base  is  a  circle,  its  uppermost  part  ending  in  a 
point;  it  resembles  a  sugar  loaf,  and  may  be  conceived  as 
formed  by  the  revolution  of  a  triangle  on  one  of  its  sides  as 
on  an  axis. 

CO'NEPATL,  an  American  species  of  weasel. 

To  CONFA'BULATE,  v.  n.  [awfabnio,  fvfim  fah,i?n,  a  fa- 
ble or  idle  tale,  Lat.]  to  talk  easily  and  with  carelessness 
together;  to  chat  with  a  person. 

CONFABULATION,  «.  [from  cmifc.hdo,  to  chat,  Lat.] 
casv,  familiar,  careless,  cheerful  talk  with  a  person.     ' 

CONFA  BULATORY,  a.  belonging  to  entertaining  and 
careless  converration. 

To  CONFE'CT,  f.  n.  [from  co>i/!cio,  to  digest,  Lat.]  to 
preserve  fruit,  &c.  with  sugar. 

CONFECT,  J.  a  sweetmeat. 

CONFK'CTION,  s.  [con/ff(»o,  Lat.]  the  preserving  fruit 
or  vegetables,  by  means  of  clarified  sugar.     In  pharmacy, 
any  thing  prepared  with  sugar;  a  liquid  or  soft  electuary  ; 
the  assembling  or  union  of  different  ingredients.- 
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CONFECTION  ARY,  /.  a  place  where  elegant  food  from 
different  ingredients  is  made,  or  fruit*  are  preserved. 

CONFECTIONER,  f.  one  who  makes  and  sells  Sweet- 
meats. 

CONFE'DERACY,  s.  [from  con,  with,  and  fccdiis,  a  league, 
Lat.l  a  league,  contract,  or  agreem»nt,  entered  isto  by  se 
vcral  states  and,  bodies  of  men  for  their  mutual  advantage 
and  defence. 

To  CONFE'DERATE,  v.  a.  [from  con,  with,  and  fa^dus,  a 
league,  Lat.]  to  unite  in  a  league  or  agree  with,  in  order  to 
accomplish  some  design.. 

CONFE'DERATE,  «.  leagued,  or  united  by  seme  to  - 
tract  to  accomplish  some  design. 

CONFE'DERATE,  s.  one  who  enters  into  an  engagement 
with  another,  whereby  they  are  obliged  mutually  to  assist 
and  defend  each  other ;  an  ally. 

CONFEDERATION,  s.  [conjedirntion,  Fr.]  a  league;  an 
act  whereby  two  or  more  persons  oblige  themselves  to 
assist  each  other ;  an  alliance. 

To  CONFE'R,  V.  n.  \cvnfiro,  Lat.J  to  discourse  with  a 
person  on  some  important,  grave,  and  stated  subject ;  to 
talk  with  a  person  on  any  subject,  in  oider  to  come  to  a  de- 
termination. Actively,  to  compare  iK?;  sentinurits  of  om; 
person  or  author  with  those  of  another  ;  to  give  a  thing 
which  could  not  be  claimed  ;  to  bestow  a  favour  ;  to  con- 
tribute or  conduce. 

CO'NFERENCE,  *.  [con/(rre«ce,  Fr.]  the  act  of  discours- 
ing with  another,  in  order  to  settle  some  point  in  dispute, 
or  treat  upon  any  subject  in  a  public  ciiaractcr  ;  a  nuetmg 
appointea  for  the  discoursiiTg  of  some  point  in  debate ;  com- 
parison, or  examination  of  things  by  comparing  them  toger 
tlier. 

CONFE'RRER,  s.  he  tliat  discourses  with  another  on 
some  stated  nr-iiit ;  he  that  bestows  a  favour  on  another. 

ToCONFF;.*S,  v.  a.\confesser,  Fr.]  to  acknowledge  tlie 
having  done  something  amiss.  To  disclose  a  person  s  sins 
to  a  priest,  in  order  to  obtain  absolution.  To  own.'  To 
avow;  to  profess.  Togiaut.  Not  to  dispute.  To  shew  ; 
to  approve  ;  lo  attest. 

CONFE'SSF.DLY,  flrf.  in  such  a  manner  as  must  extort 
universal  consent;  generally  owsied  ;  avowedly  ;  indisput- 
ably. . 

CONFE'SSION,  s.  the  acknowledgment  or  owmng  a 
crime.  Profession ;  avowal.  In  the  Romish  church;  an 
acknowledgement  of  sins  in  private  lo  a  priest,  in  order  to 
obtain  absolution. 

■  CONFESSIONAL,  s.  [Fr.]  in  the  Romish  church,  a  lit- 
tie  box  or  desk,  wherein  the  priest  takes  the  confession  of  ^ 
penitent. 

CONFE'SSIONARY,  s.  [eon/fMJonoi'rf,  Fr,J  the  confession 
chair  or  seat,  wherein  the  priest  sits  to  receive  the  confes- 
sion of  a  penitent. 

CONFE'SSOR,  s.  [eovfttsnir,  Fr.]  one  who  professes  a 
religious  sentiment  or  opinion  in  the  face  of  danger,  and 
amidst  the  most  cruel  tortures.  In  the  Romish  church,  a 
priest,  who  is  authorized  to  receive  the  confessions  of  peni- 
tents, and  grant  them  absolulion. 

CONFE'ST,  a.  [a  poetical  word  for  ennfested'\  open ;  ge- 
nerally known  ;  acltnoviledged,  in  a  good  sense.  Notorious, 
in  a  had  sense. 

CONFE'STLY,  ad.  indisputably;  evidently;  without 
doubt  or  concealment. 

CONFl'CIENT,  (hmfishieiit)  part,  [from  eon,  with,  and 
faeio,  to  make  or  do,  Lat.]  causing  or  producing  in  company 
with  some  other  person  or  thing. 

CONFID.^'NT,  s.  [fonfidavt,  Fr.]a  person  entrusted  with 
the  secrets  of  another,  most  commoniy  applied  >)  those 
who  are  entrusted  with  affairs  of  lovers. 

To  CONFI'DE,  V.  V.  \ewifidu,  Lat.]  to  tnist  iii, implying  a 
strong  persuasion  or  assurance  of  a  person's  abilities  to  assist 
another,or  bis  fidelity  i»i  keeping  a  secret. 

CD'S  FID  l''.N  CE,  s.  [con/ideiiliB,  from  cuufidn,  to  trust,  Lat.  • 
a  strong  assurance  of  Jiie  fidelity  and  ability  of  another 
When  joined   to  the  reciprocal  pronouns,  himself,  Ac.  a 
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strong  assurance  of  the  efficacy  of  a  person's  own  abilities  : 
a  vlciinii  and  assuming  boldness. 

(X)NFIl)EN"l',  part,  [t'rom  coiifido,  to  confide,  Lat.]  assur- 
ed of  a  truth  beyond  any  possifiility  of  doubt:  positive  ; 
secure  of  success;  without  fear  of  a  miscarriage  ;  without 
smpicion  ;  bold,  to  a  vice. 

CO'NFIDENTLY,  ad.  in  such  a  mauMcr  as  to  discover 
no  fear  of  a  miscarriajje  ;  securely. 

CO'NFIDENTN  ESS,  *.  a  favourable  opinion  of  one's  own 
j;idi;nient  ;  assurance. 

COMIGURATION,  J.  \eonfigm-aH,m,VT.\  the  order  in 
which  the  particles  of  Iwdiesare  united  tojcether;  the  form 
of  a  body  made  by  the  order  in  which  its  particles  are 
(luited  together.  In  astronomy,  a  delineation  of  the  relative 
iluations  of  the  satellites  of  any  of  the  planets  at  any 
,iven  time.  The  fice  of  the  horoscope,  according  to  the 
iispects  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets,  towards  each  other, 
at  any  given  time,  mad*  use  of  by  astrologers  in  the  fore- 
telling of  future  events. 

To  CONFIGURE,  «>.  ^.  ffrom  con,  with,  and  fi^tra,  a 
figure,  Lat.]  to  dispose  or  form  by  uniting  in  a  particular 
manner. 

CO'NFINE,  s.  \confinus,  I/at.]  a  limit;  border  ;  edge;  or 
utmost  verue  of  a  thing  ov  place. 

CO'NFINE,  a.  [conjims,  I.at.]  bordering,  upon,  applied 
to  places;  it  implies  that  tlie  one  be'jins  where  the  other 
ends.    Touching  ;  ad.joiiiiug  ;  or  contiguous. 

To  CONFl'NE,  v.n.  [from  coiifinis,  Lat.]  to  border  upon  ; 
to  touch;  to  be  contiguous  to.  Actively,  to  bound  ;  to  li- 
mit; to  enclose;  to  shut  np  ;  to  restrain;  to  imprison;  to 
immure  ;  to  Iteep  at  home  ;  not  to  quit,  or  neglect. 

CO'NFINELESS,  a.  boundless;  without  limits,  end,  or 
pause. 

CONFTOEMENT,  *.  the  act  of  restraining  a  person 
from  going  abroad ;  the  act  of  enclosing  a  person  in  prison  ; 
the  state  of  a  person  iu  prison,  or  kept  at  home  without  li- 
berty of  going  abroad  ;  restraint. 

CONFI'NER,  s.  a  person  who  Hves  at  the  extremity,  or 
on  the  borders  of  a  country  ;  one  who  deprives  another  of 
the  liberty  of  walking  abroad;  or  shuts  him  up  iu  a 
prison. 

CONFI'NITY,  «.  [confnitas,  Lat.]  nearness  ;  neighbour- 
liood  ;  likeness. 

To  CONFI'RM,  V.  a.  \eonfirmo,  Lat.]  to  put  bevond 
doubt,  by  additional  proofs  ;  to  settle  a  person  in  an  otlice  ; 
to  fix;  to  complete;  to  render  perfect;  to  admit  to  the 
full  privileges  of  a  Christian  by  imposition  of  the  hands  of  a 
bishop. 

CONFI'RMABLE,  o.  that  is  capable  of  incontestible 
evidence. 

CONFIRMATION,  t.  the  act  of  establishing  any  per- 
son or  thing  in  a  place  or  ofiice  ;  an  additional  or  new  proof 
to  evince  the  truth  of  a  thing  or  opinion  beyond  doubt  or 
(wntradiction:  a  proof  which  brings  conviction ;  an  eccle- 
siastic rite,  whereby  a  person,  arrived  to  years  of  discretion, 
undertakes  the  performance  of  every  part  of  the  baptismal 
TOW,  made  for  him  by  his  godfathers  and  g^odmother. 

CONFIRMATOR,  s.  [confamator,  Lat/j  one  who  proves 
a  thini'  beyond  doubt. 

CONFI  RMATORY,  «.  establishing,  or  giving  such  ad- 
ditional proof  as  may  increase  the  certainty  or  probability 
«f  anv  fact  or  action. 

CONFI'R.MEDNESS,  s.  a  quality .  implying  certainty, 
when  applied  to  evidence  ;  and  inveteracy  or  strength,  not 
easilv  to  be  surmounted,  when  used  of  habits. 

CONFI'RMER,*.  one  who  establishes  an  opinion  or  fact 
by  new  evidence  or  proofs;  one  who  establishes  orsecures 
a  person  in  the  possession  of  any  dignity. 

CONFI'SCAnLE,  «.  [cnnfisto,\o  confiscate,  Lat.]  liable  to 
be  seized  on  as  a'  fiiii"  or  punishment  for  some  crime. 

ToCONrl'.SiJ  \TE,  v.  a.  [confisco,  from  fitciij,  the  public 
treasury,  Lat.]  lo  seize  on  private  property,  and  convert  it 
^  to  the  use  either  of  the  chief  magistrate,  or  the  public,  by 
way  of  punishment. 


CONFISCATION,  *.  [from  ron/isfo,  to  confiscate,  Lat.] 
the  seizing  of  private  property  on  account  of  s<mie  crime, 
and  converting  it  to  the  use  of  the  chief  magistrate  or  of 
the  public. 

CO'NFITENT,  ».  [from  cmifiteor,  to  confess,  Lat.]  one 
confessiiig  ;  one  who  confesses  his  faults. 

CONFITURE,  s.  [Fr.  from  euvfectnra,  the  making  of 
anv  thing,  Lat.]  a  sweetmeat ;  a  coufectioii ;  a  comfit. 

To  CONFI'X,  V.  a.  [civfifrn,  Lat.]  to  fix  down  ;  to  fasten. 
"  Or  else  for  ever  he  cmijlxtd  here. '  Slink 

CON  FL  AGRA  NT, />oi<.  [from  con,  together,  and  jfng-ro, 
to  burn,  Lat.]  burning  together ;  involving  in  the  same 
lire. 

CONFLAGRATION,  s.  [from  oo«,  together,  and  flagro, 
to  burn,  Lat.]  a  general  fire  spreading  over  a  large  space, 
and  involving  several  things  in  its  flames.  ,  Geueialty  used 
for  that  fire  which. shall  consume  all  things,  and  change  the 
lace  of  nature. 

CONFLATION,  s.  [from  con, together,  and  flo,  to  blow, 
Lat.]  the  act  of  blowing  several  wind  instruments  at  the 
same  time  ;  the  casting  and  melting  of  metal. 

To  CONFLI'CT,  v.  a.  [from  con,  with,  and  figo,  to  beat, 
Lat.]  to  strivt  or  struggle  in  order  to  get  victory,  applied  to 
persons  and  things. 

CO'NFLICT,  s.  [from  confliso,  to  contend,  Lat.]  a  com- 
bat, or  flight  between  two,  seluom  n.ited  of  a  general  battle  ; 
a  contest  or  strife ;  a  struggle  betw  een  opposite  qualities  ; 
an  agorry  or  pang,  w  herein  nature  seems  to  struggle  hard 
against  <"'.ffe"ng  and  pain. 

CO'NFLUENCE,  *.  [from  conflun,  to  flow  together,  Lat.1 
an  uniting  of  two  or  more  streams  or  rivers ;  the  act  of 
crowding  or  coming  in  great  numbers  to  one  place;  a  cofl- 
course  or  a  multitude  gathered  into  one  place. 

CO'NFLUENT,  part,  [from  coi-pw,  to  flow  together, 
Lat.]  running  one  into  another,  meeting  or  muting  toge- 
ther. 

CO'NFLUX,  s.  [from  conflm,  to  flow  together,  Lat.]  the 
uniting  or  union  of  several  streams  or  rivers.  Figuiatively, 
a  crowd,  a  great  number  of  persons  collected  together. 

CONFO'RM,  a.  [from  am,  together,  and/or;n«,  form,  Lat.] 
assuming  the  same  torm  or  quality  as  another ;  like. 

To  CONFO'RM,  v.  a.  [conformo,  from  can,  together,  and 
forma,  form,  Lat.]  , 

CONFO'RM  A  RLE,  a.  having  the  same  form  ;  agree.able, 
suitable,  consistent  ;  compliant,  or  submissive  to  authoritv. 

CONFORMABLY,  nrf.  agreeably  ;  suitably;  with  com-f 
pliance. 

CONFORMATION,  s.  [eonformatio,  Lat.]  the  particular 
union  or  order  of  the  parts  ^fa  body,  and  their  disposition 
to  make  a  whole ;  the  act  of  producing  suitableness,  or  con- 
formity to  anv  thing. 

COiXFO'RMlST,  J.  one  who  complies  with  the  mode  of 
worship  used  bv  the  church  of  England. 

CONFORMITY,  t.  likeness ;  resemblance  ;  the  act  of 
regulating  one's  actions  to  some  law ;  consistency  ;  compli- 
ance with  the  worship  of  the  established  church. 

CONFORTA'TION,  s.  [from  emiforto,  alow  Latin  word] 
collation  of  strength  ;  corroboration. 

To  CONFOUND,  V.  a.  [coiifundo,  Lat.]  to  mingle  or 
mix  things  so  that  their  forms  or  natures  cannot  be  distin- 
guished; tosubstituteor  make  use  of  one  word  for  another, 
which  conveys  ditlerent  ideas ;  to  puzzle  or  perplex  th^ 
mind  by  indistinct  ideas,  or  words  used  in  an  inueterniiuate 
manner  ;  to  amaze,  astonish,  and  render  unable  to  reply ; 
to  destroy. 

CONFOUNDED,  part,  hateful :  prodigious ;  a  low 
word,  to  express  anv  thing  in  the  superlative  degree. 

CONFO-UNDEDLY,  ad.  shamefully  ;  hatefully  ;  a  lov^ 
word. 

CONFOX^NDER,  s.  one  who  perplexes,  astonishes,  or 
destroys. 

CONFRATERNITY,  s.  [from  con,  with,  Sinclfratermtaf, 
brotherhood]  a  brotherhood  ;  or  body  of  men  united  for 
some  religious  purpose. 
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COKFRICATION,  «.  [from  eon,  with,  to  strcnffthen  tlic 
signitication,  and  frico,  to  rub,  Lat.l  the  act  of  rubbing. 

TorONFRO'ST,J,<j.  [cottfranter,  Fr.]  to  stand  directly 
opposite  to;  to  stanlfface  to  face  ;  to  oppose;  to  set  in  op- 
position ;  to  contrast ;  to  compare  one  thing  with  an- 
other. 

CONFRONTATION,  s.  [Fr.]  the  act  of  opposing  one 
evidence  to  another. 

To  CONFUSE,  {honfiize ;  the  »  in  this  word  and  its  deri- 
vatives sounding  like  z)  v.  a.  [from  eonfusns,  Lat.]  to  put  in 
disorder;  to  make  irregular;  to  perplex  by  indistinct  ideas 
or  by  using  words  without  any  determinate  signitication. 

CONFU'SF.DLY,  ad.  in  an  indistinct  manner;  mixed, 
opposed  to  separate  ;  perplexed,  or  not  clear;  witlioutauy 
order;  in  obscure,  indistinct,  or  unintelligible  terms. 

C0NFU'SEDNES.S,  s.  want  of  distinctness  or  clearness  ; 
want  of  order  or  regularity. 

CONFUSION,  s.  an  irregular,'  careless  or  disorderly 
mixture  ;  tumult ;  the  using  words  without  any  precise 
meaning;  overthrow;  destruction;  astonishuieut ;  distrac- 
tion of  mind. 

CONFUTABLE,  «.  tliat  may  be  siicwn  to  be  false  or 
groundless. 

CONFUTATION,  s.  [from  omfuio,  to  confute,  Lat.]  the 
act  of  destroyinij  the  arguments  of  another,  by  shewing 
them  to  be  false,  inconclusive,  or  groundless. 

To  CJDNFUTE,  r.  a.  Iconfuto,  Lat.]  to  destroy  tlie  force 
of  an  argument ;  to  shew  the  proofs  of  an  adversary  to  be 
groundless,  inconclusive,  sophistical,  or  false. 

CO'NGE,  {kmyce)  s.  [conf^e,  Fr.]  an  action  shewing  re- 
spect, compliment,  or  submission,  consisting,  in  bowing  the 
body,  in  men;  and  in  women,  in  sinking  with  the  knee  bent, 
or  making  a  curtesy;  leave,  or  the  action  of  taking  leave. 
CcDige.  d'elire,  Fr.  i.  e.  leave  of  election,  in  canon  law,  if  the 
king's  permission  to  a  dean  and  chapter  to  choose  a  bishop 
when  the  sec  is  vacant.  In  architecture,  a  moulding  in 
form  of  a  quarter  round,  or  a  cavetto,  which  serves  to  sepa- 
rate two  members  from  one  another;  such  is  that  which 
joins  the  shaft  of  the  column  to  the  cincture. 

To  CONGEAL,  (kmijcH)  v.  a.  \congelo,  from  ^eln,  ice, 
Lat.]  to  change  or  thicken  any  tluicf  by  cold.  Figuratively, 
to  thicken  any  fluid,  applied  generally  to  the  Wood. '  Neu- 
terlv  to  grow  "thick. 

CONGE  ALABLE,ff.  that  may  grow  thick  bvcold. 

CONGE'ALMENT,  s.  the  clot  or  thick  mass  formed  by 
cold  ;  concretion. 

CONGELATION,,*,  the  act  of  freezing,  or  producing 
such  a  change  ill  a  fluid  body,  that  it  grows  thick,  or  its 
particles  become  fixed  like  those  of  a  solid  body. 

CONGENER,  s.  [from  eon,  together,  and  genus,  a  kind, 
Lat.j^a  thing  of  the.samc  kind  of  nature. 

CONGE'NEROUS,  a.  of  the  same  genus  or  species,  aris- 
ing from  the  same  principle ;  proceeding  from  the  same 
cause.     Used  only  by  scientific  writers. 

CONGE'NIAL,  «.  [from  con,  together,  ami  ecniiis,  incli- 
nation, Lat.]  partaking  of  the  same  genus,  of  the  same  na-' 
ture,  disposition,  or  kind. 

CONGENL4'LITY,  *.  a  partaking  of  the  same  genus,  na- 
ture, or  disposition. 

CONGE'NIALNESS,  *.  a  sameness  of  disposition. 

CONGER,  (in  this  word  the  g  has  a  hard  sound  before  e) 
s.  \co)iccrus,  Lat.Ja  large  eel,  frequenting  salt  waters. 

CO'NGERBERRV,  a  village  in  Somersetshire,  six  miles 
N.  of  Axbridge. 

CONGERIES,*.  [Lat,]  a  mass  consisting  of  smaller  bo- 
dies heaped  together. 

To  CONGE'ST,  ti.  a.  [congero,  Lat]  to  heap  up;  to  gather 
together. 

CONGE'STION,  {kvnjcst.ytm)  s.  [from  con,  together,  and 
gtro,  to  carry,  Lat.] 

CO'NGIARY,  I.  [coni^inrium,  from  cotigiiis,  a  gallon  mea- 
gre, Lat.]  a  gift  distritiuted  by  the  Roman  emperors,  coo- 
aistiDg  of  corn  and  oil. 
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To  CONG  LA'Cl  ATE,  ».  n.  [frotu  con^heio,  to  freezf, 
Lat. 1^ to  turn  to  ice. 

CONGL.\CIATlGN,  t.  the  changing  into  ice ;  the  state 
of  a  thing  changed  into  ice ;  vilriTying,  or  turning  into 
glass. 

CO'NGLETON,  a  town  of  Cheshire,  seated  on  the  river 
Dane.  It  has  nriauufactories  of  leather  gloves,  cotton,  and 
silk  ;  the  silk-mill  here  employing  700  persons.  It  is  7  mile* 
S.  of  Macclesfield,  and  164  N.  W.  of  London.  Market  on 
Saturday. 

To  COTSGLOB.JVTE,  v.  a.  [cimglobo,  from  ^hhus,  a  globe 
or  ball,  Lat.]  to  unite  in  the  form  of  a  globe  or  ball. 

CO'NGLOBATE,  part,  [conghbo,  from  globus,  a  globe  or 
ball,  Lat.]  moulded  into  a  ball. 

CO'NGLOBATELY,  ad.  in  a  globular,  round,  or  spheri- 
cal form. 

To  CONGLO'BE,  ».  n.  l^conglobo,  from  globus,  a  globe  or 
ball,  Lat.]  to  gather  into  a  hrm  round  ball ;  to  gather  into  a 
round  mass. 

To  CONGLO'MERATE,  v.  a.  [conglomsro,  frora  ghuDu,  a 
bottom  of  yarn,  Lat.]  to  gather  several  things  into  a  round 
mass. 

CONGLO'MERATE,  ;)ffr<.  [conghmei-o,  [from  glomus,  a 
bottom  of  yarn,  Lat.]  gatliered  into  a  round  ball  or  mass,  so 
that  the  conii>oiinding  bo<lies  appear  distinct.  Figuratively, 
twisted  or  collected  together. 

CONGLOMERA'llON,  i.  a  collection  of  matter  into  a 
loose  round  ball ;  intertexture  ;  mixture. 

To  CONGLU'TIN.\TE,  v.  a.  [conghuino,  from  gluten, 
glue,  Lat.]  to  glue,  cement,  or  join  fast  together  by  any  vis- 
cous, sticking,  or  glutinous  substance.  Neuterly,  to  stick  or 
cohere  together. 

CONGLUTIN.\TION,  i.  the  act  of  sticking  together ; 
the  [act  of  uniting  and  ftfetening  the  lips  of  a  wound  to- 
gether. 

CONGLU'TINATIVE,  a.  having  the  power  [of  sticking 
together,  or  unitinj;  the  lips  of  a  wound. 

CON(iLUTINA'TOR,  s.  that  which  has  the  power  of 
making  thingfs  cohere,  or  stick  together. 

CO'NGO,  or  LowEH  GuiN  ea,  a  large  tract  of  country, 
on  the  \V.  coast  of  Africa,  extending  from  the  equinoctial 
to  17dej;.  S.  lat.  and  containing  the  countries  of  Loango, 
Congo  Proper,  Angola,  and  Benguela.  It  is  bounrled  on 
the  W.  by  the  Atlantic,  on  the  N.  by  Benin  and  Malloko,  on 
the  E.  by  Makoko  and  the  inferior  of  .Africa,  and  on  the  S. 
by  Matanian  and  unknown  lands.  Their  seasons  ai-e  the 
reverse  of  ours;  during  our  suramerthey  have  rain  almost 
every  day,  and  this  is  called  the  winter  season  ;  but,  during 
their  summer,  the  weather  is  constantly  serene.  In  the  de- 
serts within  land  there  a^e  elephants,  tigers,  leopards,  mon- 
keys, serpents  of  a  monstrous  length,  rattlesnakes,  vipers, 
dangerous  white  ants  or  pismires,  scorpions,  and  other  ve- 
nomous insects,  both  flying  and  reptile;  and,  in  the  river 
Zaire,  crocodiles  and  river  horses.  Near  the  coast  the  soil 
is  fertile,  producing  various  hinds  of  fruits,  besides  palm- 
trees,  from  which  they  get  wine  and  oil.  Many  of  the  in- 
habitants worship  the'  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  and  different 
kinds  of  animals ;  others  have  embraced  the  religious  pro- 
fession of  the  Portuguese.  They  are  skilful  in  veaviiig 
cotton  cloth,  and  cawy  on  the  traffic  in  slav<  s,  as  well  as  in 
ivoi-y,  cassia,  fruits,  and  other  produce  of  the  country. 
Congo  is  divided  into  several  provinces.  The  principal 
rivers  are  the  Zaire,  the  Dando,  the  Coauza,  the  Vambra, 
and  the  Barbela. 

CONGRATULATE, part,  [from  cmgratuUr,  to  congratiu  I 
late,  Lat.]  rejoicing  with  another ;  expressing  one's  r<-joicii>g ' 
with  another.- 

To  CONGRATULATE,  v.  a.  [fotigj-atulor,  from  row,  nit)*,  , 
and  g-ra/iw,  kind,  welcome,  Lat.]  to  express  joy  on  the  g«o4j 
success  or  advantage  of  another.  * 

CONGR.VTULATION,  *.  the  act  of  expressing  joy  on 
account  of  the  s.uccess  or  happiness  of  another. 

CONGRATULATORY,  a.  expressing  joy  for  tine  good 
fortune  of  another. 
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To  CONGREET,  r.  n.  to  salute  tojjctlier,  imp'yins  the 
Biakiiii;  and  rcturiiingof  a  compliment.     Not  m  use. 

To  CONGREGATE,  ».  a.  Icovgivgo,  froin  grex,  a  flock, 
tatl  to  collect  several  thuiRS  info  the  same  mass,  or  several 
persons  into  the  same  place.  Ncutcrly,  to  assemble,  meet, 
or  come  tocelhtr. 

CONGREGATE,  (r.[froin  eon^rego,  to  collect,  Lat.]  col- 
lected close  together;  f^rui'.ig  one  mass  or  bocly. 

CONGREGA  TION,  t.  in  physic,  that  degree  of  mixture 
wherein  the  particles  of  a  fluid  meet  or  touch  only  in  a 
point;  a  collection  or  mais  of  several  particles.  In  divinity, 
an  assembly  of  people  met  together  for  religious  worship. 
In  church  nistor>',  an  assembly  of  several  ecclesiastics,  con- 
stituting and  forming  a  body. 

CONGREGATIONAL,  a.  l>elonging  to  an  assembly  or 
congregation. 

CO'NGRESS,  *.  [congressus,  from  entigreiiior,  to  meet  to- 
gether, Lat.]  a  shock,  or  conflict;  an  appointed  meeting  for 
settling  of  aflairs  between  dittierent  nations.  Congress,  in 
America,  is  the  assembly  of  delegates  from  the  United 
State's. 

CONGRE'SSIVR,  a.  meeting  together;  encountering. 

To  CONGRLE, ».  n.  [tov^iiio,  Lat.]  to  agre*  ;  to  suit ; 
to  import;  to  become. 

CO'NGRUENCE,  s.  [congmmfia,  Lat.]  agreement ;  the 
suitableness  or  consistency  of  one  thing  to  another  ;  con- 
sistoncv- 

CONGRU'ITY,  s.  fitness  ;  suitableness  of  one  thing  to 
another ;  consistency.  In  geometry,  applied  to  fignres  or 
lines,  which  meet  or  correspond  exactly  when  applied  to,  or 
laid  over  each  other. 

CONGRUOU.S,  a.  [eongrtnif,  Lat.]  agreeable  to;  consis- 
tent with  :  snitpil  or  pro(xirtionate. 

CO'NGRIIOUSLY,  ad.  in  such  a  manner  as  to  agree  or 
be  consistent  with,  applied  to  sentiments ;  suitably. 

COTSIC,  orCONICAL,  n.  [cmicus,  Lat.  from  hone,  a 
cone,  Gr.]  having  the  form  of  a  cone,  sugar-loaf,  or  round 
pyramid.  Conic  section,  in  geometry,  is  tHe  curve  line  aris- 
ing from  the  section  of  a  cone  by  a  plane.  Conies,  or  conic 
sections,  that  part  of  geometry  which  treats  of  cones,  and  the 
curves  arising  from  the  section  of  a  cone  by  a  plane. 

COTSICALLY,  ad.  in  form  of  a  cone,  or  sugar-loaf. 

CO'NIC.A,LNESS,  s.  the  state  or  quality  which  partakes 
of  the  properties  ofa  cone. 

CCNING-STON  MERE,  a  lake  of  Lancashire,  5  miles 
long  and  I  broad,  in  the  hundred  of  Furness. 

1  o  CONJE'CT,  V.  a.  [conjicio,  from  ton,  together,  and 
jaeio,  to  cast,  Lat.]  to  guess  at  a  thing.  ■ 

CONJE'CTOR,  «.  a  guesscr;  a  conjecturer. 

CONJE'CTUIIABLE,  a.  being  the  object  of  conjecture  ; 
that  may  bo  guessed. 

CONJE'CTURAL,  n.  depending  on,  or  determined  from 
uncertain  principles  bv  mere  guess. 

CONJECTURA'LITY,  s.  that  which  is  inferrable  only 
fronnguess. 

CONJECTUR  ALLY,  nrf.  bv  guess  ;  by  conjecture. 

CONJE'CTURE,  s.  [from  conjicio,  to  cast  together,  Lat.] 

To  CONJE'CTURE,  r.  «.  to  piess. 

CONJE'CTL'RER,*.  a  gucsscr  ;  one  who  forms  opinion 
without  proof. 

CONrpEROrS,  ».  [from  conns,  a  cone,  zndfero,  to  bear, 
Lat.]  in  botanv,  bearing  a  fruit  resembling  a  cone. 

To  C0N.70'1N,  V.  a.  [covjoiuthc,  Fr.]  to  join  together  ;  to 
unite  together  in  fricnilship;  to  knit  or  join  together  in 
marriage.  Neuterh,  to  take  part  with  another  in  any  ac- 
tion. 

CONJO'INT,  part,  {conjoint,  Fr.]  united  ^  connected  ; 
associate.  In  music,  applied  to  two  or  more  sounds  heard 
at  the  same  timo. 

CONJOINTLY,  ad.  together  ;  in  union,  opposed  to  apart 
•r  .separate. 

CO'NJUG.\L,  «.  [from  con,  together,  and  jugum,  a  voke, 
Laf.]belonginw to  nrarriage. 
CO>iJUG.\LLY,  at/,  consistently  with  married  people. 
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To  COTCJUGATE,  »'.  a.  [from  am,  tojfether,  and/'/^^wi, 
a  yoke,  LatJ^  to  unite ;  to  joui. 

CO'NJUGATE,  s.  [conjngatns,  from  covjngo,  to  couple 
together,  Lat.]  in  grammar,  agreeing  in  dernation  with  an- 
other v»'ord,  and  resembling  it  in  its  sense  and  meaning. 
Conjugate  diameter,  or  axis,  m  conies,  is  the  shortest  of  the 
two  diameters  bisecting  the  other,  or  a  right  line  bisecting 
the  transverse  diameter  of  an  ellipsis. 

CONJUGATION,  s.  [conjngatio,  from  coniiigo,  to  couple 
together,  Lat.]  a  couple,  pair,  or  two  things  ot  the  same  sort 
joined  together.  The  act  of  uniting,  or  joining  together  ; 
union,  in  grammar,  an  orderly  distribution  of  the  tenses, 
persons,  and  moods  of  verbs,  according  to  their  different 
terminations  or  inflections. 

CONJU'NCT,  part,  [from  eon,  •with,  and  jwigo,  to  join, 
Lat.l.joined  with  another  ;  concurring ;  united. 

CONJU'NCTION,  s.  [from  con,  to";ether,  anditmg-o,  to 
join,  Lat.]  the  uniting  two  things  togetlier.  Figuratively,  a 
league  or  confederacy.  In  astronomy,  the  meeting  of  the 
stars  or  planets  in  the  same  degree,  minute,  and  second  of 
tlie  zodiac.  In  grammar,  a  word  used  to  connect  tlie  clauses 
of  a  period  or  sentence  together. 

CONJU'NCTIVE,  «.  [ffom  eon,  together,  hdA  jungo,  to ■ 
join,  Lat.]  closely  united.  In  grammar,  the  mood  ofa  verb, 
and  subsequently  to  a  conjunction. 

CONJU'NCTlVELY,  ad.  in  union;  operating  together, 
opposed  to  apart  or  separate. 

CONJUTsiCTiyENESS,  *.  the  quality  of  uniting  or  join- 
ing two  or  more  things  together. 

CONJU'NCTLY,  ad.  jointly ;  together,  opposed  to 
apart. 

CONJU'NCTURE,  *.  [conjoncture,  Fr.]  an  union  or  meet- 
ing of  several  circumstances,  or  causes;  a  critical  or  parti- 
cular period  of  time  ;  connection  of  several  things  forming 
a  whole ;  consistency,  or  an  union  of  qualities  which  can 
rxist  at  the  same  time  in  the  same  or  different  subjects. 
Synon.  We  know  people  on  particular  occasions.  We 
should  d^mean  ourselves  according  to  the  occurrence  of 
the  times.  It  is  commonly  the  conjnnctm-e  that  determines 
us  which  side  to  take. 

CONJUR.\TION,  !.  the  form  of  obliging  a  person  to  give 
his  evidence.  Sec  ADJii ration.  Magic  words,  charac- 
ters, ceremonies,  charms,  whic4i  are  said  to  have  the  power 
of  raising  the  dead,  and  devils.    A  plot ;  a  conspiracy. 

To  CONJURE,  r.  a.  {from  coii,  with,  to  strengthen  the 
signification,  and  juro,  to  swear,  Lat.]  to  entreat  a  person 
with  the  greatest  earnestness,  and  by  tlie  respect  Le  has  to 
some  dear  person,  or  sacred  being. 


To  COTsJURR,  V.  n.  [from  con,  with,  to  strengthen  the 
signification,  and  jWo,  to  swear,  Lat.J  to  influence  by  magic 
or  enchantments  ;  to  diarni.  Neutcrly,  to  practice  en- 
chantments. 

CONJU'REMENT,  *.  serious  injunction;  solemn  de- 
mand. 

CO'NJURRR,  s.  an  enchanter,  or  a  person  who  makes 
use  of  magical  charms  ;  an  impostor,  wlio  pretends  to  have 
commerce  with  the  world  of  spirits,  and  by  t!iat  means  to 
be  able  to  foretel  the  future  events  ofa  person's  life,  to  diit- 
cover  thieves,  &-c. 

To  CONN,  V.  a.  \cemnan.  Sax.]  to  learn  or  get  without 
book.    To  give.    See  To  Con. 

CONNATE,  a.  [frenn  con,  with,  and  i\atrj,  l>orn,  Lat.]  Ijom 
with  ;  innate ;  born  at  the  same  time  as  aiK)tli<:r. 

CONNATURAL,  o.  [from  can,  with,  and  witvra,  nature, 
Lat.J  consistent  with,  or  flowing  from  nature ;  of  the  same 
original  or  nature. 

CONNATURA'LTTY,  *.  resemblance  of  nature  ;  or  an 
essential  resemblance  and  connection. 

CONN.\'TURALLY,  ad.  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  born 
with,  or  innate. 

CONNATUR.\LNESS,  s.  Uie  quality  of  being  born  with, 
of  being  innate  or  interwoven  in  our  nature. 

CONNAUGHT,  the  most  westerly  provinro  in  Ireland, 
eontainiiis  the  couuties  of  Leitrim,  Sligo,  Mayo,  Roscom- 
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men,  and  Galtvay.  It  is  l)o?ind<><l  on  riie  W.  aiul  N.  W.  by 
tljeofpat),  on  the  N.  by  t 'Isler,  and  on  the  E.  and  S.  by 
Ivoinstcrand  Minister.  It  c(. mains  2iX;  j>arishi's,  ami  !)u,8"il 
bouses,  and  is  130  miles  in  Iciij-ih,  and  H4  in  bieadth.  It 
has  no  consitkrable' rivers,  besides  the  Shannon;  but  has 
several  convenient  bays  and  ereeks.  It  is  fertile  in  many 
places,  but  thinly  inhabited;  but,  by  1  lie  introduction  of 
the  liiien  nianufactnrc,  the  number  of  inhabitants  begins  to 
increase. 

To  CONNECT,  V.  a.  [from  con,  with,  and  vecto,  to  knit. 
Eat.]  to  join  together  by  some  intenhcdiate  means,  «lludiug 
to  the  Htiion  formed  by  cement;  to  join  together  the  .mem- 
bers of  a  period,  or  the  arguments  of  a  discourse,  in  such  a 
iiiani^er  ^s  they  shall  have  a  mutmd  dependence  on  each 
like  the  Imks  of  a  chain. 

CONNE'CTICUT,  one  of  the  five  slates  of  New  England. 
It  is  7^  miles  long,  and  about  44  broad,  and  is  bounded  on 
the  W.  by  Nevf  York,  on  the  N.  by  Massachusets,  on  the 
E.  by  Rhode  Island,  and  on  the  S.  and  S.  E.  by  the  Sound, 
which  divides  it  from  Long  Island.  Though  subject  to  the 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and  to  frenuent  and  sudden 
changes  of  weather,  the  c(mntry  is  healtld'nl,  and  the  most 
populous,  m  proportion  to  its  extcr.t,  of  any  of  the  United 
States  ;  in  1790,  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  was  237,946, 
of  which  2764  were  slaves.  It  lesembles  a  well  cultivated 
garden,  producing,  with  moderate  labour,  the  necessaries 
and  conveniences  of  life  in  abun(!.ance.  The  inhabitants  are 
of  the  religious  denomination  of  Independents.  Its  princi- 
pal rivers  are  the  Connecticut,  the  Housatouik,  and  the 
Thames.  It  contains  the  counties  of  Hartford,  Newhaven, 
New  London,  Fanfield,  Windliani,  Litchfield,  Middlesex, 
and  Tolland.  The  river  Connecticut  rises  in  the  N.  part  of 
New  Hampshire,  separating  that  state  from  Vermont,  enters 
Massachusets  at  Northfield,  crosses  that  stat^,  enters  Con- 
necticut about  7  miles  N.  of  Hartford,  and  after  dividing 
the  latter  state  nearly  in  the  centre,  runs  into  the  sea  at  the 
N.  E.  end  of  Long  Island  Sound.  Between  Walpoie  on  the 
E.  and  Westniinster  on  the  W.  side  of  flie  river,  are  the 
great  falls,  over  which  a  bridge,  160  feet  in  length,  was  built 
«i  1784,  the  first  ever  erected  over  this  noble  river,  which  is 
navigable  above  40  miles  for  large  vessels,  and  much  farther 
for  small  ones. 

CONNECTION, «.    See  Connexion. 

CONNECTIVE,  a.  having  the  power  of  joinTng  different 
things  together,  so  as  they  may  have  a  mutual  dependence 
on  each  other^ 

CONNE'CTTVELY,  ad.  jointly  ;  in  union ;  having  mutual 
dependence  on  each  other,  arising  from  union. 

To  CONN  EX,  t'.  a.  [from  con,  with,  and  iiecto,  to  knit, 
Lat.l  to  join,  link,  or  fasten  several  things  to  each  other. 

CONNE'XION,  s.  [f»om  con,  with,  ambiec/o,  to  knit,  Lat.] 
a  relation  whereby  one  thing  adheres  to,  and  depends  on 
another ;  the  act  of  fastening  things  together  in  such  a 
manner,  that  they  may  stick  as  if  joined  by  cement,  and 
depend  on  each  other  like  the  links  of  a  chain ;  depen- 
dence;  commerce;  union  formed  by  interest. 

CONNE'XIVE,  o.  that  has  the  ibrce  of  joining  or  uniting 
together. 

CONNI'VANCE,  s.  the  beholding  or  seeing  any  fault 
without  takinwiiotice  ofit;  or  punishing  the  committer. 

To  CONNITE,  V.  n.  fffom  eon,  with,  to  strengthen  the 
e'wnification,  and  niveo,  to  wink,  Lat.]  to  wink  ;  to  pass  by 
ara  lilt  without  takiiia  notice  of  it,  or  punishing  the  commftter. 

CONNOISSE'UR,  s.  [Fr.J  one  who  is  perfectly  acquaint- 
ed with  any  object  of  knowledge  or  taste  ;  a  perfect  judge 
or  critic.    Sometimes  used  of  a  pretended  critic. 

To  CONNOTE,  i-.  a.  [from  con,  with,  and  nota,  a  mark, 
Lat.l  to  im'plv,  to  signify  by  implication. 

CONNUBl AL,  «.  [cvnnitbialis,  from  con,  with,  and  nubo,  to 
iBarsv,  Lat.]  relating  to  marriage ;  conjugal. 

CO'NOID,  s.  \koHoeides,  from  koiws,  a  cone,  and'  eidos, 
form,  Gr.]  in  geometry,  a  solid  body  resembling  a  cone, 
excepting  that  it  has  an  ellipsis  instead  of  a  perfect  circle 
iot  its  base. 
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CONOI'DICAL,  o.  [honeeidet,  from  nonot,  a  cone,  antf 
eidos,  foitn,  C  T.'\  approaching  te  a  conic  form. 

To  CONQUA'SSATE,  v.  a.  [f«>ni  con,  w  ith,  to  strengthen 
llie  signification,  mul'quusso,  to  shake  mutli,  Lat.]  to  shake 
or  agitate  with  violence.     Used  only  by  technical  writers. 

CONQUASSA'TION,  s.  violent  motion  ;  agitation. 

To  GO^^QUER,  V.  a.  [conffuerir,  Fr.]  to  subdue,  overcome, 
or  over-run  by  force  of  arms ;  to  surmount ;  to  get  the  bet- 
ter of  any  difliculty.  Neuterly,  to  obtain  the  victory. 
Synon.  It  requires  courage  and  valour  lo  coHqi:er ;  en- 
deavour and  resolution  to  subdue  ;  patience  and  perseve- 
rance to  overcome. 

CONQUERABLE,  a.  possible  to  be  overccinc.  Figura- 
tively, easily  surmounted. 

COTsQUEROR,  s.  one  who  surn.ounts  miy  difficulty ; 
one  who  subdues  by  force  of  arms. 

CO'NQUEST,  *.  [coiiqueste,  Fr.]  the  act  of  ■=iibduiiig  by 
force  of  arms;  the  thing  gained  by  victory  ;  victory  or  suc- 
cess in  arms. 

^CONSANGUINEOUS,  «.  [from  con,  with,  and  «<»/i5-i<i>, 
blood,  Lat.]  near  akin  ;  of  the  same  blood  ;  revealed  by 
birth. 

CONSANGUraiTY,  t.  [from  con,  and  tmignis,  blood, 
Lat.J  relation  by  blood  ;  relation  or  descent  from  one  fa- 
ther. 

CO'NSCIENCE,  (by  some  pron.  kotiscfiience)  t.  [from 
co7iscio,  to  know,  Lat.]  the  faculty  or  act  of  judging  <ii  the. 
nature  of  our  actions,  whether  they  be  good  or  evil,  imjily- 
ing  a  comparison  of  them  with  some  standard  of  moral 
action  ;  the  determination  of  the  mind  witli  respect  to  the 
quality  of  any  action  after  its  commission;  the  knowledge 
of  our  own  thoughts,  or  consciousness ;  real  sentiments, 
private  thoughts,  used  with  in.  Scruple  or  consciousness,, 
used  with  make. 

CONSCIE'NTIOUS,  (cmisihishious^  a.  [frem  ton.tcientia,. 
conscience,  Lat.}  scrupulous ;  examininK  every  thing  ;>e- 
cording  to  the  dictates  of  conscience,  anu  acting  coiWbrmiw 
bly;  exactly  just. 

CONSCIENTIOUSLY,  ad.  according  to  the  direction 
of  conscience. 

CONSCIE'NTIOUSNESS,  (AonminAioiwiMj)  *.  exact, 
iiess  or  tenderness  of  conscience ;  an  excess  of  scrapu- 
lousness. 

CO'NSCIONABLE,  (konshionMe)  a.  agreeable  to  the. 
dictates  of  conscience ;.  just. 

CO'NSCIONABLENESS,  (Jiimhionabkness)  s.  equitv  ; 
reasonableness;  agreeableness  to,  or  consistency  with,  the 
dictates  of  conscience. 

CO'NSCIONABLY,  (Jtomhioiwhly)  ad.  in  a  manner  agree- 
able to  the  dictates  of  conscience ;  justly  ;  reasonably; 

CO'NSCIOUS,  Himshioui)a.\fTom  couscio.Xo  kiKiw,  Lat.J 
to  be  inwardly  sensible  ofa  thing,  whereof  i-t  is  possible  to 
have  a  distinct  idea.  Knowing  from  recollection  or  me- 
mory; knowing  or  understanding;  bearing  witness  of,  or 
sensible  of,  from  the  instigations  of  conscience. 

CONSCIOUSLY,  {kmshimialii)  ad.  sensibly  ;  or  hayin|» 
the  sensation  of  the  operation  of  some  faculty  of  the  mind. 

CONSCIOUSNESS,  (JwnsMomness)  s.  the  perception  or 
sensation  of  what  passes  in  a  roan's  own  mind  ;  a-i  internal 
acknowledgement  ov  sense  of  guilt,  or  of  having  performed, 
anv  particular  action. 

CONSCRIPT,  part,  [from  comcriho,  to  enroll,  Lat.]  writ- 
ten or  registered.  Applied  to  tlie  Roman  fathers  or  sena- 
tors, wlu.se  names  were  registered  in  the  list  of  the  senate. 
A  conscrivt,  among  the  French,  is  a  modern  term  for  a  new 
raised  soldier  or  recruit. 

CONSCRIFFION,  s.  [from  corueribo,  to  enroll,  Lat.J  an 
enrolling  or  registering. 

To  CONSECRATE,  r.  a.  [consecro,  Lat.]  to  dedicate  or 
set  apart  to  divine  uses;  tosanctify  or  appropriate,  as  pleas- 
ing to  the  Deitv.  •     .,  .   , 

CONSECRATE,  part,  [cotisenattis,  Lat.]  Set  apart  for 
divine  uses ;  dedicated  to  the  service  of  God  ;  sacred. 

CONSECRATION,  t.the  act  of  appropriating,  dedicat- 
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<i)S.  or  seltins  apart  anv  common  of  profane  thin*  »•»  rM! 

S»f  u^S'""V"'  ^"'"P'iance  with  a  ^rqne   "'agS 
tl,^  ■     ^- '  T"''  '^  "•«  «i"  of  othen  bv  p"  m  t^fnl  • 

sulSSf  SSST^  '™-«^'  ^-^'^  »«-able  or 
c3^nS;;^SSl;}>^  ^"  »  ™--  ^^-^'^'e  to ; 
^^CONSENTA'NEOUSNESS,  ,.  consistence;  agreeable- 

•''l.--inc.oruSinop['„io"n:^^^^^      """'""'" ''  ^^''"'•^' '' 

cern?        '  '  '''^''''*'    ""Hortancc,    nionicnf,   or    con- 

kw  ^l^n'fS W^'^'Z"'"'-  l'''^"''r''"-^.  fiOR,  c„nsrq„or,  to  fol- 
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CONSE'ia'ATORY.  ,.  rfron,  co„scro.  to  preserve   La»  I 
.i.^iS™S;di!S"^  t..epowe.of  ^reservin,  a 

ciSKSS^' L}c;;l;;;!^„^S,S'{il:irSi(: 

elcctiiarj-,  made  ot  ti.e  leaves  of  flowers  beat  w  th  ,^?«r  „ 
ouH^S'itSent:-''-^^''""''''''  ^'^'•i  '"  »'—  -l'- 

LaT.lasiliStofe'.hot'^^""'™''""'^''''^'-'  ^"^ '"^'''  «»  -'- 

iO«-UJ>MUhK,v.  a.[consiii€ro,Lat.]f>  think  iniuh  ..•>  > 

Ih.Mg;  to  revolve  Often  In  the  mi nd ;  i«  ne     aii  "»     '  ! 

.ew  xv.th  attention.    To  determine  .'.r  resolve  after  weii 

2ul    .'""t''"'^""^,^f  ^  ^'^'i""-    To  remark  ;  to  rair  . 
mind,  to  observe.    To  respect;  not  lo  despise     T,.rJ_ 

,^r,«     .•  •     '^'^"^'"•♦''^t's  worlby  of  notice  re-ard 

or  attention:  important;  valuable-  reLertXlJ  •  i-.r         ' 

any  Jibje!-?'''^^'^'  '•  """  ^^'"'  «"'l''"5^  '""s  ti.onsJ.ts  on 
lo  CONSI'GN,  (kmisin)  i>.  n,  rronti'ovin    F -il  T  f ,■>   !...._  <- 

rn^2r/f^T'l',"^'JS"<''  t"  another.  '  "'" 

fhf^2  V '^l^^^^V'  (*-»'"'"""")  '■  tl.e  actof  bansferrm.' 

a^^|SS;;;sffiXa^n3  ^^l^l^iSt/TT 
Lat  to  subsist,  or  be  presened  in  existerce ; To  rontW 
»i   the  same  state  ;  to  be  comprised  or  contained     f.! 

CONSfSTENCE,  or  CONSI'STENrv  *  ti.-.  .  . 
jn.teof bodies;  thedesreeo?thiSShn„ess%"^^^^^^^^^^^ 
anee  »  f'  «"^«»a"'-^- *"''?•  ""*''«:  ""iform  ty  of  an  car 

Mst  Lat  1  not --^nT' 'r  ;  f™""-''"'^.   f''»"  f<'»«rt».  to  ton 
sist,  i^at.j  not  coniradictoiT  ;  not  onrosiln  •  rA,.«.,..;i     i  i 
ajfreemj;  firm  ;  or  solid  "  ^' oPr'>"le  ,  reconcilt  able ; 
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CONSISTOHIAL,  a.  relating  to  some  court  where  "an 
ewlegiastic  is  jiulge. 

CONSrSTORY,  s.  [cfmsUtonnm,  low  Lat.]  a  court  con- 
sistiij;  of  ecclesiastics  ;  the  place  where  an  ecclesiastical 
court  IS  held  ;  a  court  held  at  Rome,  coiiaisting  of  cardinals, 
at  which  the  pope  is  president.  Figuratively,  any  solemn 
assrmhly. 

CONSO'CIATR,  {konsdshiate)  s.  [cnnsoeio,  from  con,  with. 
Tend  teciur,  a  companion,  Lat.]  one  '.vho  joins  with  another  in 
an  uBdertaking  ;  an  accomplice. 

To  CONSO'CIATE,  (lionseshiatc)  v.  a.  \consocio,  from  con, 
with,  and  socias,  a  companion,  Lat.]  to  unite  or  join  two 
Ihinjfs  together  ;  to  cement,  or  hold  together.  Neuterly, 
to  unite  or  join  with. 

CONSOCIA.'TION,  (kontosidshiorC)  s.  an  alliance,  or  con- 
nexion ;  intimacy,  or  union. 

CONSO'LABLl-:,  a.  that  admits  comfort. 

T»  COTS'SOLATE,  v.  a.  [cotisolor,  Lat.]  to  allay  the  sense 
of  niiserv  ;  to  assuage  sorrow  ;  to  impart  comfort. 

CONSOLATION,  s.  [foj«o?fltio,  Lat.]  that  which  dimi- 
uishcs  grief,  and  alleviates  misery  ;  comfort. 

CONSOL A'TO  R ,  J.  [  Lat.]  a  crtmforte  r. 

CONSOLATORY,  a.  that  affords  comfort. 

To  CON.SO'LE,  V.  a.  [cmuolor,  Lat.]  to  cheer ;  to  com- 
fort ;  to  lessen  the  sense  of  misery :  to  diminish  a  person's 
grief. 

CONSO'LE,  *.  [Fr.l  in  architecture,  an  ornament  cut 
wponthe  key  of  an  arch,  which  has  the  projecture,  and  oc- 
casionally serves  to  support  little  cornices,  figures,  heasts, 
or  vases. 

CONSO'LER,  t.  the  person  or  thing  which  ad  minsters 
comfort. 

CONSO'LIDANT,  part,  in  surgery,  having  the  property 
of  closinjT  or  uniting  wounds. 

To  CONSOLIDATE,  v.  a.  [from  solidus,  solid,  Lat.]  to 
form  into  a  compact  or  hard  hody  ;  to  harden.  Neuterly, 
to  grow  firm,  hard,  or  solid. 

CONSOLIDATION,  *.  the  act  of  uniting  into  one  mass; 
the  act  of  uniting  two  parliamentary  hills  together. 

CONSONANCE, or  COTS'SONANCY, s.  [consonam.^rom 
eon,  together,  seno,  to  sound,  Lat.]  in  music,  the  sounding  of 
two  notes  togethor ;  aud  the  union  and  agreement  of  two 
sounds.  Figuratively,  consistence  or  agreement  of  opinions 
or  sentiments. 

CO'NSONANT,  a.  [consonmu,  from  •■^0)1,  together,  and 
■»o»to,  to  sound,  Lat.]  agreeable  ;  consistent ;  according  ; 
reconcilfaMe. 

CO'NSONANT,  s.  \tomonans,  from  cim,  together,  and  sono, 
to  sound,  Lat.J  in  grammar,  a  letter  which  cannot  be  perfect- 
ly sounded  by  itself. 

'  CO'NSONANTLY,  ad.  in  a  consistent  manner ;  suitably  ; 
agreeably. 

CO'NSONANTNESS,  s.  the  quality  of  agreeing  with  ; 
consistency. 

CO'NSONOUS,  a.  [from  con,  together,  and  iorw,  to  sound, 
Lat.]  agreeing  in  sound,  harmonious. 

CONSOPIATION,  a.[flrom  consopio,  to  lull  asleep,  Lat.] 
the  act  of  laying  to  sleep.    Little  used. 

CO'NSORT,  s.  f fojtsors,  from  com,  with,  and  «<>»•«,  a  lot,  Lat.] 

a  companion,  generally  applied  to  signify  one  who  bears  the 

lot  assigned  by  Providence  to  another,  and  appropriated  to 

a  person  joined  in  marriage  to  another  ;  au  assembly  ;  con- 

'sultation  ;  concurrence  ;  union. 

To  CONSO'RT.  V.  n.  to  unite,  join,  or  associate,  followed 
by  with.  Actively,  to  join,  or  to  marry  ;  to  mix  ;  to  ac- 
company. 

CONSPICU'ITY,  s.  brightness ;  easiness  to  l)e  seen  even 
at  a  distance ;  the  plainness  of  any  truth  or  proposition. 

CONSPrCUOUS,  a.  [from  cimspiciio,  to  take  a  view,  Lat.] 
easy,  to  be  seen  ;  to  be  seen  at  a  distance.  Figuratively, 
eminent,  famous,  distinguished  ;  easily  discovered,  manifest. 

CONSPICUOUSLY,  ad.  easily  to  be  seen,  or  discerned 
by  tlie  sight ;  remarkable  for  some  excellence ;  eminently  ; 
&mously  ;  remarkably. 
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CONSPICUOL'SNESS,  *.  exposure  to  the  tlew ;  visi- 
ble  at  a  distance  ;  eminence. 

CONSPl'RACY,  s.  [from  conrpiro,  to  conspire,  Lat.]  a  pri- 
vate agreement  between  two  or  more  persons  to  com-iiit 
some  crime  ;  a  plot.  In  law,  it  signifies  an  agreement  be- 
tween twoor  more,  falsely  to  indict,  or  procure  to  be  iutficfed, 
an  innocent  person  of  felony.  A  conspiracy  to  maintain 
suits  and  quarrels  ;  of  victuallers,  to  sell  their  victuals  at  a 
certain  price  ;  and  of  labourers  and  artificers,  to  raise  their 
wages  ;  is  also  uunisliable  by  law. 

CONSPI'RANT,  part,  [eonspirans,  from  conspiro,  to  con- 
spire, Lat.jjoining  with  another  in  a  plot,  or  other  bad 
design. 

CONSPIRATION,  s.  [from  conspiro,  to  conspire.  Lat.J 
See  Conspiracy,  which  is  most  used. 

CONSPIRATOR,  t.  [from  consjnro,  to  conspire^  Lat.]  one 
who  has  secretly  engaged  to  carry  on  a  plot,  or  some  bad 
design  with  another. 

To  CONSPIRE,  a.  n.  [from  <■«",  together,  and  spiro,  to 
blow  or  breath,  Lat.]  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  others 
to  carry  on  a  plot  or  other  bad  design.    To  agree  together 

CONSPI'RER,  s.  a  conspirator  ;  a  plotter. 

CONSPI'RING,  part,  tending  mutually  to  produce  one 
design.  In  mechanics,  emipiring  powers  are  such  as  do  not 
act  in  directions  opposite  to  each  other. 

CO'NSTABLE,  s.  [it  is  supposed  from  c»mes  stahuli,  Lat. 
master  of  the  horse]  an  othcer  in  various  manners.  Lurd 
High  Constable  was  anciently  an  officer  of  the  crown,  both  of 
England  and  France,  whose  authority  was  so  very  extensive, 
that  the  office  has  long  since  been  laid  aside  in  both  king- 
doms, except  on  particular  occasions,  as  the  king's  corona- 
tion. The  function  of  the  Constable  of  England  consisted  in 
the  care  of  the  common  peace  of  the  land,  in  deeds  of  arms, 
and  in  matters  of  war.  The  first  constable  was  created  by 
the  Conqueror  ;  the  office  continued  hereditary  till  the  13tn 
of  Henry  VIII.  when  it  was  laid  aside,  as  being  so  powerful 
as  to  become  troublesome  to  the  king.  From  the  Lord  Hi^h 
Constable  are  derived  those  Inferior  ones,  since  called  the 
ConrtaA/es  of  hundreds  and  franchises,  ordained  in  the  1.3th 
of  Edward  I.  by  thestatutcof  Winchester,  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  peace,  and  view  of  armour,  which  appointed  that 
two  constables  should  be  chosen  in  every  hundred.  These 
are  what  wc  now  call  High  Constables  :  and  under  these  it 
was  found  necessary  to  appoint  others  in  every  town,  called 
Petty  Constables.  We  have  also  constables  denominated 
from  particular  places  ;  as  Constable  of  the  Tower,  of  Dover 
castle,  of  Windsor  castle,  of  the  castle  of  Caernarvon,  and 
many  other  castles  in  Wales,  whose  office  is  the  same  with 
that  of  the  Castellans,  or  goveruors  of  castles. 

CO'NSTABLE.SHIP,  *.  the  office  of  a  constable. 

CO'NSTANCE,  the  name  of  two  lakes  that  separate  Swis- 
serland  from  Germany.  The  Upper  lake,  or  the  Boden  See, 
is  15  leagues  long,  aud  6  where  broadest.  Through  this 
lake  the  Rhine  flows,  and  then  enters  the  Lower  Lake,  or 
Zeller  Zee,  which  is  16  miles  long,  and  10  in  its  greatest 
breadth. 

CO'NSTANCE,  a  city  of  Suabia,  pleasantly  seated  on  the 
Rhine,  between  two  lakes  of  the  same  name.  It  has  mag- 
nificent i)ublic  buildings,  and  once  flourished  in  commerce  ; 
but  is  now  much  reduced. 

CO'N.STANCY,  i.  [conrf«»»<i«,  Lat.]  a  state  which  admits 
of  no  change  or  alteration,  opposed  to  mutability  s  csnsist- 
ency  ;  resolution  ;  steadiness  to  any  principle  in  spite  of 
threats,  dangers,  promises,  or  rewards  ;  a  firm  and  \h\  klable 
attachment  to  a  person,  including  an  unalti  lablf  affection  ; 
veracil\,  or  the  consistency  of  a  narrative  with  the  nature  of 
things  '  Synon.  Rakes  pride  themselves  more  in  being 
ficlle  than  in  the  steadiness  of  their  engagements.  If  the  af- 
fecti(ms  of  the  ladies  do  not  last  for  ever,  it  is  less  owii- ,  fi 
a  want  of  constancy  to  the  persons  they  love,  than  to  a  want 
of  resolution  in  theobiecl  of  theii  affections. 

CO'NSTANT.  fl.  [constans,  Lat.]  firm  ;  strongly  and  im- 
moveable attached  to  any  principle  or  person  ;  asyduous,  or 
without  intermission. 
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CONSTANTINOTLE,  the  ancient  Byzantium,  oncof 
the  largest  and  most  celebrated  cities  of  Europ*;,  standing  at 
the  S.  E.  extremity  ofUomania,  and  capital  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  It  is  pleasantly  seated  between  the  Black  Sea  and 
the  Sea  of  Maruuira,  on  a  neck  of  land  separaied  from  Nato- 
lia  by  a  strait  a  mile  in  breadth.  The  grand  seii^niors  pa- 
lace Vailed  the  Seraglio,  is  on  the  sea  side,  surruunded  by 
walls  tiaukcd  with  towers,  and  is  7  uiiles  in  circuraference, 
including  the  £ard.»ns.  It  contains,  besides  the  public 
offices,  and  the  apartments  of  the  sidtan  and  the  women,  162 
odas,  or  spartments  for  the  janizaries.  It  is  covered  with 
lead,  as  are  all  the  palaces  oT  the  sultan.  Its  principal  en- 
trance is  of  marble,  and  called  the  Porte  (in  Turkish,  Capi) 
whence  the  denomination  of  the  Ottoman  Porte  is  given  to 
the  Turkish  empire.  Fronting  lhi»  great  gate  of  the  ser- 
aglio, is  the  celebrated  royal  luosque  of  St.  Sophia,  built  for  a 
Christian  church  by  the  emperor  Justinian,  to  which  the 
grand  seignior  goes  in  person  every  Friday.  In  the  castle 
of  the  seven  towers,  to  which  an  cigiilh  has  been  added,  si- 
tuated near  the  sea  of  Marmora,  state  prisoners  are  con- 
fined. The  bazars,  or  markets,  are  square  buildings,  co- 
vered with  domes,  and  supported  by  arcades.  The  num- 
l>er  of  houses  in,  Constantinople  must  be  prodigious,  since 
30,000  of  them  have  been  destroyed  by  fire  in  a  day,  with- 
out greatlv  changing  the  aspect  of  the  city.  The  houses  in 
general  are  crowded  with  inhabitants,  yrt  they  have  a  mean 
appearance  on  the  outside,  where  there  are  few  or  no  win- 
dows, and  the  streets  are  narrow  ;  even  the  palaces  of  the 
grandees  have  nothing  remarkable  on  the  outside,  but  with- 
in they  are  decorated  \>ith  splendid  and  costly  ornaments. 
Here  are  reckoned  3770  streets  and  lanes,  wliich  are  never 
clean,  and  the  inhabitants  are  visited  by  the  phigue  almost 
every  year.  The  inhabitants  have  been  e.stimati  d  at  800,000, 
of  wnich  about  half  are  Turks,  two-tliirds  of  the  other  half 
Greeks,  Arnvenians,  and  Franks,  and  the  rest  Jews.  The 
great  square,  near  the  mosque  of  the  sultan  Bajazet,  is  the 
place  for  public  diversions,  where  the  jugglers  and  mounte- 
banks display  their  licks.  The  street  called  Adrianople, 
is  the  longest  and  broadest  in  the  city.  The  circumference 
of  the  city  is  by  some  said  to  be  15  miles,  and  by  Tournefort 
23  miles  ;  to  which  if  we  add  the  suburbs,  it  may  be  34  miles 
Id  compass.  The  suburb  culled  Pera  is  delighlfudly  situated, 
and  is  the  place  w  here  the  ambassadors  of  England,  France, 
Holland,  &c.  reside.  Constantinople  is  built  in  form  of  a 
triangle,  and,  as  the  ground  rises  gradually,  there  is  a  view 
of  the  whole  town  from  the  sea,  in  which  the  palaces, 
mosques,  bagnios,  and  caravansaries,  rising  above  the  other 
houses,  have  a  grand  effect.  The  harbour  is  spacious  and 
convenient.  Constantinople  is  situated  112  miles  E.  S.  K.  of 
Adrianople,  670  S.  E.  of  Vienna,  and  1500  E.  S.  E.  of  Lon. 
don.    Lat.  41  N.lon.  28.  m.  E. 

CONSTANTINOPLE,  The  Strait  of,  anciently  the 
Thracian  Bospliorus,  forms  the  comnumication  between  the 
Euxine  or  Black  Sea,  and  the  Propontis  or  Sea  of  iMarmora. 
It  is  the  boundary  between  Europe  and  Asia  in  this  part, 
and  is  20  miles  long,  and,  where  narrowest,  a  mile  and  a 
quarter  broad.  The  adjacent  country  is  remarkably  beau- 
tiful. Ou  one  side  of  the  strait  is  situated  Constantinojile, 
and  on  the  other  Scutari,  which  is  considered  as  a  suburb  to 
the  city. 

CO'NST.\NTLY,  ad.  in  an  invariable,  consistent,  or  un- 
alterable maimer ;  without  ceasing  ;  perpetually. 

To  CONSTELLATE,  v. «.  rfromeon,  together,  and  stflla, 
a  star,  Lat.]  to  shine  with  a  collected  lustre,  or  general  light. 
Acti*elv,  to  unite  several  shitHnglodies  in  one  splendour. 

CONSTELLA'TION,  s.  in  astronomy,  a  system  of  seve- 
ral stars  that  are  seen  in  the  heavens,  near  to  one  another. 
Astronomers,  for  the  better  distinguishing  and  observing  the 
«lars,  have  reduced  the  constellations  to  the  form  of  animals, 
as  men,  bulls,  bears,  &<:.  or  to  the  imag<s  of  some  things 
known,  as  of  a  crown,  a  harp,  a  balance,  .'.-c.  or  give  them 
the  names  of  those  whose  memory,  in  consideration  of  some 
noble  exploit,  they  had  a  mind  to  perpetuate.  An  assem- 
blage of  splendours,  or  excellencies. 
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CONSTERNATION,  s.  [cow/erna/io,  from  constemo,  to 
astonish,  Lat.]  amazement,  or'wonder,  occasioned  by  some 
unexpected,  great,  and  terrible  object. 

To  CO'NSTIPATE,  «'.  n.  [con,  together,  and  stipe,  to  eram, 
Lat.]  to  crowd  together,  or  reduce  into  a  narrow  compass  ; 
to  thicken  any  fluid  body;  to  stuffup,  or  stop  any  passage. 
In  pfivsic,  to  bind,  of  render  costive. 

CO>fSTIPA'TI0N,  s.  the  act  of  crowding  into  a  narrow 
compass;  the  forcing  the  particles  of  a  bodv  floser  than 
they  were  before  ;  the  act  of  thickening,  applied  to  fluids; 
stoppage  or  obstnuction  caused  by  fulness ;  costiveness. 

CONSTrTUENT,  a.  [frorn  cmtstUuo,  to  constitute,  Lat.] 
that  makes  any  thing  what  it  is  ;  elemental ;  essential ;  «ri- 
ginal;  necessary  to  existence;  that  of  which  any  thing 
consists. 

CONSTITUENT,  *.  [from  constituo,  to  constitute,  Lat.] 
the  person  or  thing  which  constitutes  to  the  formation  of  a 
thing:  one  who  authorizes  or  deputes  another  to  act  for 
him ;  that  which  is  necessary  or  essential  to  the  being  or 
subsistence  of  a  thing. 

To  CO'NSTITUI'E,  v.  a.  [from  con,  together,  and  statito. 
to  place,  Lat.]  to  give  existence  to  a  thing  ;  to  give  a  thing 
its  particular  nature  and  properties;  to  make  a  thing  to  be 
what  it  is.    Applied  to  law,  to  enact,  pass,  or  establish. 

CO'NSTITUTER,  s.  the  person  who  appoints  another  to 
act  for  him. 

CONSTITUTION,  v.  a.  [from  cettstitm,  to  censtitute, 
Lat.]  the  act  of  establishing ;  disposing ;  producing  the 
liarticular  texture  of  the  parts  of  a  body  ;  the  habit  or  tem- 
perament of  a  body,  arising  from  a  peculiar  disposition  and 
quality  of  its  parts  ;  temper  of  mind ;  and  established  forna 
of  government ;  particular  law;  established  usage;  insti- 
tution. 

CONSTITUTIONAL,  a.  flowing  from  the  particular 
temperament  or  habit  of  a  person's  body,  or  from  the'  pe- 
culiar temper  and  disposition  of  his  mind ;  implanted  in  the 
very  nature  of  a  thing  ;  consistent  with  the  form  of  govern- 
ment ;  legal. 

CONSTITUTIVE,  a.  that  constitutes  any  thing  what  it 
is  ;  elemental ;  essential ;  productive. 

To  CONSTRAIN,  v.  a.  [cmistraindre,  Fr]  to  force  a  per- 
son to  perform  or  refrain  from  sorne  action  ;  to  violate  ;  to 
ravish  ;  to  confine ;  including  the  idea  of  force  or  pressure. 

CONSTR'IANABLE,  a.  hable  to  force  or  compulsion. 

CONSTRAINEDLY,  ad.  by  constraint ;  by  compulsion. 

CONSTRA'INER, ».  the  person  that  forces  or  compels. 

CONSTRAINT,  s.  [conatraiute,  Fr.]  the  act  of  over- 
ruling the  will  or  desire;  compulsion  or  force;  confine- 
ment. Figuratively,  reserve.  Synon.  The  duty  of  a 
child  to  its  parent  obliges  it  to  assist  him  in  his  old  age. 
The  weaker  and  softer  sex  is  that  which  can  least  brook 
constraint. 

To  CONSTRICT,  r.  a.  [constrictum,  Lat.]  to  contract  or 
bind  close  ;  to  draw  the  parts  of  any  thing  closer  to  each 
other ;  to  cramp. 

CONSTRI'CTION,  s.[conftrictio,  from  eonstrtniro,  to  bind 
together,  Lat.]  the  drawing  the  parts  into  a  narrow  compass, 
or  close  together  ;  contraction.  Sy'non.  Compressian  is 
fVom  an  outward  force,  constriction  from  some  quality  ;  as 
the  throat  is  compressed  by  a  bandage,  and  constiinged  by  a 
cold. 

CONSTRICTOR,  s.  [Lat]  that  which  contracts.  lu 
anatomy,  applied  to  those  muscles  which  shut  up  or  close 
some  of  the  canals  or  tubes  of  the  body. 

To  CONSTRmOE,  v.  a.  [constritig»,  Lat.]  to  bind,  or 
force  the  parts  of  a  body  closer  together ;  to  compress. 

CONSTkl'NGENT,  part,  [eansttin^ens,  Lat.T  having  the 
quality  of  binding  or  making  the  parts  of  a  body  approacb 
nearer  to  each  other. 

To  CONSTB  U'CT,  v.  a.  [from  con,  together,  and  ttrue,  to 
build,  Lat.]  to  foim  from  different  materials  ;  to  build  ;  M 
compile,  or  constitute. 

CONSTRUCTION,  *.  [constrwtio,  from  coii,  together, 
and  itruo,  to  build,  Lat.]  the  act  of  forming  from  an  assenv 
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blH^e  of  different  things,  joined  together  with  art  and 
regularity;  the  form  of  a  biiiiding:  structure;  the  manner 
in  which  ihinjs  are  laid  together.  In  grammar,  the  ranging 
or  placing  the  words  of  a  sentence  accordin;;  to  the  rules, 
»i)T  sn  as  to  convey  a  complete  meauint;  or  sense.  Figura- 
tivrly,  the  sense  meaning,  or  interpretation,  of  a  word ; 
.jud»;ment;  mental  represcntatirm.  Construction  of  Equatiaux, 
is  ihr  reducing  a  luiown  equation  into  linos  and  schemes, 
Vfaere.by  the  truth  of  the  canon  rule,  or  equation,  may  be 
demonstrated  gi^nmctrically. 

CONSTllU'CTURE,  >.  an  edifice;  a  building;  a  pile  or 
flames  compostd  of  several  things  placed  together  with  re- 
gularity and  art. 

To  Cd'NSTRUE,  V.  a.  [comtrm,  Lat.]  to  place  words  in 
a  grammatical  order,  and  explain  their  meaning. 

CON'SUBSTA'NTIAL,  (amsubstansliial)  a.  [from  con,  toge- 
ther, -And  inibgto,  to  consist,  Ijii?.]  having  the  siuiie  s^ibstauce 
or  essence;  of  the  same  kind  or  nature,  applied  to  material 
bodies. 

CONSUBSTANTIA'LITY,  {kovsuhtnntidliqi)  s.  the  ex- 
istence of  iiiore  than  one  in  the  same  essence. 

To€.ONSUBSTA'NT!ATR,  (^kovmbguj^slnntf)  v.  a.  [con 
aiii  substantia,  Lat.]  to  UJiite  in  one  common  substance  or 
n;iture. 

CONSURSTANTTA'TION,  {konsuhstanttdshion)  s.  th« 
union  of  the  body  and  bhiod  of  Christ  with  the  breail, 
after  consecration,  in  the  sacrament,  according  to  the  Lj- 
therans. 

CA/NSUL,  «.[Lat.J  the  title  of  the  chief  msgistrates  at 
Rome,  which  were  created  on  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins; 
I'le-,  ruled  one  year  ;  they  were  presidetits  in  the  senate, 
comnianiled  the  armies  of  the  republic,  and  decided  the 
differences  bciwteu  fl.-;  citizens.  A  person  commissioned 
To  judge  between  mevchanis  ii;  foreign  parts,  take  care  of 
their  interests;  ami  protoct  their  commerce. 

CCNSUL^R,  a.  [coimdaris,  LaT.]  rt'lating  ox  belonging  to 
<  consul. 

CO'NSULATE,  s.  [consuhttu,  from  comul,  a  Roman  ma- 
gistrate, Lat.]  the  otlice  of  a  consul ;  the  time  during  which 
a  person  exercises  the  otKce  of  a  consul. 

CO  NSULSHIP,  a.  the  office  of  a  consul. 

T»  CONSULT,  V.  n.  [consulfo,  Lat.]  to  deliberate  toge- 
ther. Actively,  to  apply  to  for  advice  ;  to  act  with  regard 
or  respect  to  ;  to  act  so  as  to  promote  some  end.  Figura- 
tively, to  plan  or  contrite ;  to  exatnine  into  the  sentiments 
of  an  author. 

CONSULTATION,  <.[<:onsw?w<i'o,  from  e(mm!to,to  con- 
sult, Lat.J  the  act  of  l?kinj  the  advice  of  one  or  more  per- 
sons ;  an  assembly  of  several  persons  meeting  together  to 
give  their  opinions  on  any  subject. 

CONSU'LTER,  s.  one  who  applies  to  anotlier  for  coun- 
sel, advice,  or  intelligence. 

CDNSU'MABLE,  a.  that  jnaj  be  diminished,  altered, 
wasted,  or  destroyed. 

To  CONS U 'ME,  V.  «.[e(miumo,  Lat.]  Jo  waste  by  separat- 
ing the  particles  of  a  Iwdy ;  to  diminish  ;  to  lessen  a  person's 
fortune  or  money  by  expenses  ;  to  destroy. 

CONSUMER,*,  one  who  spends,  wastes,  or  destroys. 

To  CONSU'MMATE,  v,  a.  [consemmer,  Fr.]  to  perfect  or 
finish  ;  to  complete,  or  render  complete  ;  to  end. 

CONSU'MMATE,  «.  [from  cutisumtHo,  to  complete,  Lat.] 
perfect  ;  complete  ;  finished  ;  without  defect  of  any 
circumstance  or  particular  required  fol-  its  completion  or 
perfection. 

CONSUMM  A'TION ,  s. ,  from  cunsumnio,  to  complete,  Lat.] 
tlie  completion  or  conchision  of  any  action  or  undertaking ; 
the  final  termination  of  all  things. 

CONSUMPTION,/,  [from  consumo,  to  consume,  Lat] 
the  act  of  consuming,  wasting,  or  destroying;  th»  state  of 
wasting,  decaying,  or  perishing.  In  medicine,  a  decay  Oc- 
casioned by  want  df  nourisflraent,  or  a  preternatural 
decay  of  the  body  by  a  gradual  witsting  of  the  muscular 
£esb. 

CONSU'MPTIVE.a.  havin   the  quality  of  wasting,  Con. 
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suming,  or  de»troying ;  diseased  or  affected  with  a  con- 
aumption. 

To  CONT.\'BULATE,  t..  a.  [from  con,  with,  and  tal,ul«,  a 
table  or  board,  Lat.]  to  floor  with  boards. 

CONTABULATION,  *.  [from  con,  with,  and  tabula,  a 
table  or  board,  Lat.J  a  joining  of  boards  or  planks  together. 

CO'NTACT,  ».  [contactiis,  from  rmitingo,  to  touch,  Lat.] 
touch,  clnse  union.  In  astronomy,  a  planet  and  star,  or  any 
two  planets  are  said  to  be  in  contact,  when  they  are  in  op  so 
neer  the  same  longitude  and  latitude  of  the  zodiac,  that  the 
nearer  body  hides,  cither  wboil*  or  in  part,  the  other  from 
our  view.  M^o  applied  tot/iC  first  ©rlast  impression  of  the 
moon  or  inferior  planet,  on  the  sun's  disk.  In  raatbematics, 
it  is  when  out  line,  plane,  or  body,  is  made  to  touch  another, 
and  the  parts  that  do  tlius  touck,  are  called  the  points  or 
places  of  <•«nte^^ 

CONTA'CTION,  *.  [contactut,  from  eontingo,  to  touch, 
Lat.]  the  act  ofjoiningor  touching. 

CONTAGION,  s.  [eontagio,  from  contingo,  to  touch,  Lat."! 
the  communicating  a  disease  from  one  m^ly  to  another'! 
Pestilence,  or  that  which  affects  a  peisen  with  diseases  by 
unwholesome  effluvia.  Figuratively,  the  projiii.-rati'jn  of  rice, 
or  the  power  which  vice  has  to  propagate  itself. 

CONTA'GIOUS,o.  [c9n/i7^»»,from  ronim^-o,  to  touch,  Lat.] 
infectious  ;  to  be  communicated  from  one  to  amther,  ap- 
plied to  the  c.anner  iu  which  pestilential  diseases  or,  vices 
are  propagated. 

CONTA'GlOLtS,  ».  the  quality  of  propagating  a  disorder 
Or  vice  from  one  person  to  another. 

To  CONTAIN,  t..  a.  [contineo,  Lat.]  to  include  »nv  fiuid 
within  its  sides,  applied  to  vessel ;  lo  comprise,  applied  t» 
writings.     Figuratively,  to  restrain  or  keep  within  bounds. 

CONTA'INABLE.a.  possible  to  be  included  within  cer- 
tain bounds  ;  possible  to  be  iiicluded  within  a  vessel. 

To  CONTAMINATE,  v.  a.  [cmitamino,  Lat.]  to  defile  ; 
to  pollute  bv  base  mixture. 

CONTA'MINATE,  part,  [contaminatus,  Lsi.]  defiled-; 
polluted  ;  generally  applied  to  the  pollutiou  of  the  marri- 
age-bed. 

CONTAMINATION,  s.  the  act  of  pollution  ;  the  state 
of  a  thing  defiled  or  polluted. 

ToCONTE'MN,  {cmitem)v.a.[contemno,  Lat.]  to  despise  ; 
to  disregard  ;  to  slight,  neglect,  or  defy. 

CONTE'MNER,  *.  one  who  despises,  scorus,  or  has  a 
mean  opinion  of  a  thing ;  one  who  hears  the  tiireats  of  an- 
other without  being  concerned  ;  adespiser;  ascorner. 

To  CONTE'MPER,  v.  a.  [coniempero,  Lat.]  to  moderatej 
or  allav  bv  the  mixture  of  some  opposite  quality. 

CONTETVIPERAMENT,  *.  terai;erature  or  quality  re. 
sembling  another. 

To  CONTE'MPERA'TE,  ».  a.  to  diminish  any  qoalify  by 
the  addition  of  it;  opposite. 

CONTEMPER  A'TION,  i.  the  act  of  lessening  any  qua- 
lity by  the  mixture  of  a  contrary  one  ;  the  act  of  tempering, 
or  moderating  ;  the  actof  hfl.ending  opposite  humours. 

To  CONTEMPLATE,  v.  a.  [eantemplor,  Lat.J  to  consider 
with  continued  attention  and  application.  5feuterly,  to 
muse  ;  to  think  with  great  attention. 

CONTEMPLA'TION,  s.  [contemplatio,  Lat.]  studious  or 
intense  thought  on  any  subject ;  the  act  of  keeping  any  idea 
brought  into  the  mind  for  some  time  actually  in  view  ;  the 
employment  of  the  thoughts  about  divine  things  ;  study  or 
spewilation. 

CONTEMPLATIVE,  a.  given  to  thought:  studious; 
employed  in  studv. 

CONTEMPLA'nVELY,  ad.  thoughtfully;  attentively: 
with  deep  attention. 

CONTEMPLATOR,  s.  [Lat.]  one  employed  in  study;  a 
student. 

t  CONTE'MPORARY,  (usually  pron.  kntimporary')  ».  [eon- 
iemporain,  Fr.]  living  in  the  same  age ;  born  at  tlie  same 
time;  existing  at  the  same  point  of  time. 

CONTE'MPORARY,  s.  one  who  lives  at  tlie  same  tirno 
with  another. 
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To  CONTEMPORIZE,  e.  a.  [from  con  and  'teinpus,  Lat.] 
to  make  contemporary  ;  to  plate  in  tlie  same  a-c.  . 

CONTE'MPT,  s.  [coiUcmptus,  trom  cmUevino,  \o  despise, 
l.at.1  the  act  of  looking  on  a  thing  as  an  oliject  worlliy  of 
scorn  ;  and,  on  account  of  its  meanness,  unfit  tor  approba, 
tion;  the  stiite  of  beinij  despised.  .     r 

CONTEMPTIBLE,  a.  worthy  of  scorn  on  account  ot 
its  vileness  or  insignificancy,  despised,  or  thought  unworthy 

"  CONTEMPTIRLENESS,  *.  that  quality  which  renders  a 
thins  the  ol>icct  of  scorn  and  contempt. 
CONTE'MPTIBLY,  ad.  meanly  ;  m  a  manner  deserving 

contempt.  ,  .      i     .  •        * 

CONTEMPTUOUS,  a.  using  «n  insolent  expression  of 
scorn  and  disdain,  on  account  of  the  meanness  of  a  thing, 
whether  it  be  real  or  imaginary.  . 

CONTEMPTUOUSLY,  ad.  m  a  manner  whicli  expresses 
a  mean  and  disdainful  idea  cither  of  a  person  or  thing. 

CONTE'MPTUOUSNESS,  s.  the  quality  expressive  ot 
an  insolent  disdain  of  a  tiling,  on  account  ot  its  real  or  sup- 
posed meanuess.  ,      -,        ^  •  i. 

To  CONTEND,  v.  n.  [conteitdo,  Lat.J  to  strive  or  strug- 
gle in  opposition  to  another ;  to  vie  with ;  to  debate  with 
warmth.  .    .  ...  - 

CONTENDER,  s.  one  whoVpposes  the  opinions  ot  an- 
other ;  an  opponent.  .,-,■,, 

CONTE'N T,  fl.  [contentus,  Lat.J  satisfied  with  one  s  pre- 
sent lot,  though  not  pleased  with  it ;  submitting  without  op- 
position. ,      ^         ,.  ^ 

To  CONTETsT,  v.  a.  [from  contetiUis,  Lat.J  to  satisfy  so  as 

to  stop  complaint;  to  confine  one's  desires  to  that  winch  is 

in  our  possession  ;  to  restrain  our  actions  within  certain  li- 

'    mits;  to  give  a  person  his  demands,  so  as  to  hinder  him 

from  making  any  more  ;  to  please  ;  to  gratify. 

CONTENT,  5.  a  disposition  of  mind  whereby  a  person 
confines  his  desires  to  what  he  enjoys,  without  murmuring 
at  his  lot,  or  wishing  ardently  for  more.  Applied  to  writings 
or  opinions,  such  as  are  implicitly  believed  or  acquiesced 
in  w  ithout  examination.  In  the  plural,  that  which  is  con- 
tained or  included  in  any  vessel  or  receptacle  ;  the  capacity 
of  containing  ;  the  purport  of  any  writing;  the  chief  things 
treated  of  by  an  author.  Synon.  No  restless  or  '"'ou- 
lent  man  can  ever  enjoy  true  coiitent.  Salisfactien  hardly 
ever  accompanies  immoderate  ambition. 
CONTENT.\TION,  s.  satisfaction  or  content.    Out  of 

CONTE'NTED,  part,  resigned  to  the  dispensations  of 
Providence;  satisfied  with  one's  present  lot,  without  mur- 
muring at  its  defectiveness,  or  desiring  more. 

CONTENTION,  s.  \e(mterilio,  from  contemh,  to  contend, 
Lat.]  an  oppositiim  of  sentiments  or  opinion  ;  a  warm  es- 
pousal of  any  doctrine  or  interest  in  opposition  to  others; 
eagerness  to  bring  about  a  design  ;  emulation. 

CONTETSTIOUS,  (/;o(Uc«i/iioi(*)  a.  inclined  to  oppose 
the  sentiments  of  another  ;  quarrelsome  ;  litigious.  Con. 
tmtioiis  .hirisdictUm,  in  law,  is  a  court  which  Iras  a  power  to 
judge  and  determine  difl'ereuces  between  contending  par- 
ties. The  lord  chief  justices  and  judges,  have  a  contentious 
jurisdiction ;  but  the'  lords  of  tiie  treasury,  and  the  com- 
missioners of  the  customs,  have  none,  being  merely  judges 
of  accounts  and  transactions. 

CONTE'NTlOUSLY,  (kontenshiuusly)  ad.  out  of  a  fond- 
ness ii  r  opposition  or  contradiction. 

CONTENTIOUSNESS,  {kontimhimmuss) s.  proneness  to 
oppose,  contend,  or  quarrel  with. 

CONTE'NTLESS,  a.  dissatisfied  with  one's  present  con- 
dition ;  void  of  resignation  to  the  dispensations  of  Provi- 
dence. .  . 

CONTENTMENT,  s.  {contentment,  Fr.]  full  satisfaction 
in  present  enjoyment,  without  a  wish  for  more  ;  pleasure  ; 
gratification  :  or  delight. 

CONTERMINOUS,  a.  [from  cmi,  together,  and  terminui, 
•  boundary,  Lut.j  bordering  upon ;  touchiug  at  the  btiun- 
dnrics. 
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To  CONTEST,  v.  a.  {contcster,  Fr.]  lo  dispute ;  to  oppose 
an  opinion;  to  call  in  question  ;  to  contend  with  a  person 
for  any  right,  property,  or  other  subject.  Neuterly,  to 
strive,  contend,  vie,  or  emulate. 

CO'NTEST,  s.  a  dispute,  or  opposiUon  of  opinions  ;  a 
diflerence;  a  controversy.  ,      ,.       .    ■  j    „, 

CONTESTABLE,  a.  that  may  be  disputed^pposed,  or 

^"contest A BLENESS,  s.  possibility  of  being  disputed 
or  controverted.  „  .       ,  .        . 

CONTESTATION,  *.  the  act  of  opposing  the  sentiments 
ofanother;  strife ;  contradiction.  .    .        * 

To  COTSTEX,  V.  a.  [from  con,  together,  and  texo,  to 
weave,  Lat.]  lo  weave  together ;  to  unite  by  interposition  ot 

''^CO'NTEXT,  s.  \contextut,  Lat]  the  general  tenor  and 
series  of  a  discourse ;  the  parts  which  precede  or  follow  a 

sentence  quoted.  ,  j  ,        .        „.,_ 

CONTEXT,  a.  [from  con,  together,  and  texo,  to  weave, 
Lat.]  woven  close  together ;  interwoven. 

CONTEXTURE,  s.  the  pecuhar  arrangement,  order,  o 
disposition  of  the  parts  of  a  body  ;  the  composition  which 
is  formed  from  au  union  of  various  and  previously,  separate 
parts ;  constitution ;  the  manner  in  which  any  thing  is  wo- 
ven or  formed.  „        r        ■         ■      r  ♦ „»!>„, 

CONTIGN  ATION,  s.  [eonhg^ia'io,  from  con,  together, 
and  tisrnnm,  a  rafter,  Lat.]  a  frame  of  beams  or  boards  joined 
togetlier  ;  the  act  of  framing  or  joining  the  parts  of  a  build- 

'"t:oliT{GU'lTY,  *.  actual  touching ;  a  situation  in  which 
two  things  touch  each  otlier.  .  .  *.. 

CONTIGUOUS,  a.  [from  con,  togetlier,  and  tane%tQ. 
touch,  Lat.]  meeting  so  as  to  touch  ;  bordering,  applied  to 
countries  or  places  which  join.  u      ■  •„ 

CONTI'GUOUSLY.od.msuchamannerastotouchorjom 

CONTI'GUOUSNESS,  s.  touching  ;  nearness,  so  as  to 

^"CONTINE'NCE,  or  CO'NTINENCY, .«.  [from  continee, 
to  restrain,  Lat.]  restraint,  or  command  over  our  thoughts 
and    passions;    continuance    or    uninterrupted    series; 

CO'N TIN EN'^,  part,  [from  contineo,  to  restrain, _ Lat.1 
chaste  ;  restrained  from  an  immoderate  use  even  ot  lawtnl 
pleasure  ;  csBtiguous  or.Joined  to. 

COTs'TlNENT,  s.[e'M'«i"™s,  from  contwee,  to  lioltl  toge- 
ther, Lat.]  a  main  Ir^d,  not  intersected  by  the  se^;  iiicoh- 
tradistinction  to  an  "island  which  is  surrounded  with  it. 
The  continents  which  best  deserve  the  iwme,  are  two,  the 
ancient  continent  which  comprehends  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa,  and  the  new  continent,  which  is  called  America. 
Australasia  or  New  Holland  is  by  some  considered  as  an  is- 
land, bv  others  as  a  continent.  ^Ve  are  not  yet  able  to  as- 
certain the  number  of  continents  which  exist,  as  It  IS  uncer- 
tain whctlier  land  or  water  occupy  the  polar  regions. 

ToCONTI'NGE,  t>.«.[from  r<»i,  together,  and  tar^o,  to 
touch,  I.,at.l  to  touch ;  to  reach  ;  to  hapP«n- ^        ^r 

CONTli-GENCE  or  CONTINGENCY,  ^  [from  oo«. 
together,  and  tango,  to  touch,  Lat.J  tlie  quality  of  being  free 
io^^xist  or  not  to  exist ;  applied  to  future  events,  anS  op 
posed  to  those  which  must  necessarily  happen. 

CONTINGENT,  «.  [from  con,  together,  and  tango,  to 
touch,  Lat.l  nrrt  necessarily  happening ;  casual. 

CONTI'NGENT,  s.  something  casual,  or  uncertain ,  a 
future  event  which  may  or  may  not  happen,  according  as 
things  shall  be  circumstanced.  In  law,  it  is  an  use  l.n  ed 
ina  convevance  which  may  or  may  ""*  »'«PP^"!.„'le  AbI 
to  the  contingency  mentioned  in  the  limita  urn  <>{»^f-  Asd 
^eoutingeut  remainder  is  when  an  estate  is  limited  to  take 


plac^  aT  a  ti^ue  to  come,  on  an  uncertain  event. 

CONTINGENTLY,  ad.  in  a  contingent,  uncertain,  ca- 

^"cONTl'NGENTNESS,*.  the  quality  which  denominates 
an  action  or  future  event  t?  be  uncertain  with  regard  to  iti 
existence  ^ 
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CONTI'NtlAL,  1.  [from  eoittineo,  to  hold  t'ofjctlier,  Lat.] 
incessant ;  witijoiit  interruption ;  succeediiiij  without  any 
Tcspitf.or  intermission. 

CONTI'NUALLY,  ad.  without  any  pause  or  respite  ; 
witiiout  ceasing, 

C'SN'rrjfUAIVCE,  J.  an  uninfcrruptcd  succession,  habit, 
or  repeated  ar^t  of  the  same  kind;  abode  or  dwelling  for 
some  lime  in  the  same  place  ;  duration;,  perseverance. 

CONTCN  UATE,  a.  [from  contineo,  to  hold  together,  Lat.] 
intsmattly,  or  closely;'  uniutcrrupfed  ;  unbroken,  or  iu- 
cossaiif. 

CONTIXU ATELY,  nd.  witli  continuity ;  witiiout  inter- 
ruption. 

CONTINUATION,  s.  [continmiio,  Lat.]  an  unmterrupted 
succession. 

CONTrNUATIVE,  *.  an  expression  which  denotes  con- 
tinuation, permanency,  or  deration. 

CONTINUATOR,  s.  he  that  keeps  a  succession  without 
interruption ;  one  who  goes  on  witJi  the  work  which  another 
has  left  iij)perfeet,  or  carries  it  on. 

To  CONTI'NUI'),  V.  n.  [conthiuo,  Lat.]  to  remain  with  a 
person  ;  to  last ;  to  endure  ;  to  unite  without  any  interven- 
ing substance ;  to  proceed  in  an  action  without  interrup- 
tion. 

CONTI'NUEDLY,  ad.  in  a  nifinner  free  from  any  inter- 
mission, respite,  pa\ise,  or  cessation  ;  without  ceasing. 

CONTI'>5UER,  .1.  one  who  perseveres  in  any  action  witii- 
out interruption  or  ceasing. 

•    CONTINUITY,  s.  [from  conihieo,  to  hold  together,  Lat.] 
close  unioQ  without  interruption  or  ceasing. 

CONTINUOUS,  «.  [from  covthien,  t<i  hold  together,  Lat.] 
joined  together  without  any  chasm  or  intervening  space. 
_  To  CONTOUT,  1'.  a.  [from  c<m,  with,  to  strengthen  the 
signification,  and  torquea,  to  twist,  Lat.]  to  wrest,  twist,  or 
writhe. 

CONTORTION,  i.  the  action  of  twisting;  the  twisting 
or  wresting  of  a  member  of  the  body  out  of  its  place. 

CONTO'UR,  {contuor)  s.  in  designing  and  painting,  an 
outline  which  limits  or  determines  any  figure. 

CO'NTRA,  prep.  [Lat.]  used  in  commerce,  to  signify  the 
sjde  of  an  account  contrary  to  the  debt;  i.  e.  the  credit 
side.    In  composition,  it  signifies  contrani,  or  agahist. 

CO'NTRABAND,  «.  [contralaitdo,  Ital]  that  is  prohibited 
by  the  laws  of  nations ;  illegal. 
"To  CO'NTRABAND,  v.  a.  to  import  goods  prohibited. 

To  CONT'RA'CT,  v.  a.  [from  co7i,  together,  and  traho,  to 
draw,  Lat.]  to  draw  together  ;  to  draw  into  one  mass  ;  to 
comprise  ;  to  make  a  bargain  ;  to  betroth,  applied  to  a 
compact  between  a  man  and  woman  ;  toacquire;  to  reduce 
to  a  narrow  compass.    Neuierly,  to  shrink  or  grow  short. 

CONTRACT,  s.  an  agreement  entered  into  by  two  par- 
ties ;  a  compact ;  the  act  of  betrothing ;  a  writing;  which 
contains  the  terms  or  condition's  of  a  bargainor  agreement. 

CONTRA'CTEDNESS,  *.  the  quality  which  denotes  a 
thing  to  be  reduced  into  a  narrower  compass;  narrowness 
or  smallness  of  extent. 

CONTRACTIBI'LITY,  *.  the  possibility  of  being  redu- 
ced to  a  less  compass  bv  shrinking. 

CONTRA'CTIBLE,  a.  capable  of  being  reduced  to  a 
narrower  compass. 

CONTRA'CTIBLENESS,  t.  the  quality  of  being  reduc- 
ed to  a  less  compass  by  shrinking,  or  of  suffering  contrac- 
tion. 

CONTR  A'CTILE,  a.  having  the  power  of  contracting  or 
shortening  itself. 

CONTRACTION,  i.  [cmtractio, from  con,  together,  and 
traho,  to  draw,  Lat.]  the  act  of  shortening  a  writing  or  re- 
ducing the  substance  of  it  to  less  compass ;  the  act  of  shrink- 
ing or  det;reasiug  in  magnitude  or  dimensions ;  the  state  of  a 
thing  shrunk,  shrivelled,  or  drawn  into  a  narrow  compass. 
In  anatomy,  it  means  the  shrinking  up  of  a  fibre,  or  an  as- 
semblage of  fibres,  when  extended.  As  paralytic  disorders 
generally  proceed  from  a  too  great  relaxation  of  the  fibres 
in  the  part  aflfected;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  couvuhions 
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and  spasms  proceed  from  a  preternatural  contraction  of 
the  muscles  of  the  part  affected.  In  grammar,  the  reduc- 
tion of  two  vowels  or  syllables  into  one. 

CONTRACTOR,  «.  one  of  the  parties  to  a  contractor 
bargain. 

To  CONTRADI'CT,  v.  a.  [from  contra,  against,  and  dico, 
to  speak,  I^t.J  to  oppose  ;  to  assert  a  thing  quite  opposite 
or  contrary  to  another;  to  deny  the  assertion  of  another; 
to  oppose  ;  to  be  opposite,  orirreconcileable  with 

CONTRADI'CTER,  i.  one  who  opposes  the  sentiments 
of  another;  an  opponent. 

CONTRADICTION,  t.  the  asserting  by  words  that  the 
opinion  of  another  is  false;  opposition;  consistency;  con- 
trariety ;  a  species  of  direct  opposition. 

CONTRADICTIOUS,  (kontradikshiom)  a.  inconsistent, 
or  opposite  ;  inclined  to  oppose,  cavil  at,  or  contradict  an- 
other. 

CONTRADI'CTIOUSNESS,  (kovtradikshimwtets)  s.  in- 
consistence, opposition,  or  contiariet"v. 

CONTRADICTORILY,  ad.  iseoiisistently ;  in  sueh  a 
manner  as  to  be  guilfv  of  inconsistencies  or  eontradictions, 

CGNTRADI'CTOkINESS,».the  highest  degree  of  op- 
position,  applied  to  truth  or  opinions. 

CONTRADICTORY,  a.  [from  contra,  against,  and  dico, 
to  sneak,  Lat.J  opposite  to,  or  inconsistent  with. 

CONTRADISTINCTION,  *.  the  explanati  m  or  deter- 
mining  the  sense  of  a  word,  by  producing  one  that  has  an 
opposite  signification. 

To  CONTRADISTINGUISH, .-.  a.  to  distinguish  or  ex- 
plain by  contrast,  or  jirodueing  a  contrary  quality. 

CONTR.M'I'SSURE,  t.  iu  surgery,  a  crack  or  fissure  in 
the  skull,  in  the  part  opposite  to  thai  wherein  the  blow  was 
receivijd. 

To  CONTRAITvIDICATE,  v.  a.  [from  cmtra,  against, 
and  indica,  to  point  out,  Lat.]  to  point  out  a  method  contrary 
to  the  general  tenor  of  a  disease  ;  as  when  a  vomit  seem 
advisable,  the  patient's  being  subject  to  vomiting  shews  that 
it  ought  by  no  means  to  be  prescribed. 

CONTRArNDICATIO>3,  *.  iu  physic,  a  symptom  which 
forbids  that  to  be  done  which  the  main  scope  of  a  disease  at 
first  thou^'lit  seems  to  point  out. 

CONTRAMURE,  s.  [ctntremur,  Fr.]  in  fortification, 
an  o-it-wall  about,  or  opposite  to,  the  mam  wall  of  a  city. 

CONTRANITENCY,  s.  [from  cojitra,  against,  and  nitor, 
to  strive,  Lat.]  a  contrary  resistance,  reaction,  or  a  resistence 
to  anv  force. 

CONTRAPOSITION,  *.  [from  contra,  against,  and  po- 
iitifi,  placing,  Lat.J  the  placing  opposite,  or  ove.r  against. 

CONTRAREGULA'RITY,  s.  contrariety  to  rule. 

CONTRA'RIANT,  a.  [Fr.]  contradictory ;  opposite  and 
irieconcileable  in  sense. 

CCNTRARIEH,  s.  \i\\xra\  of  contrary,  propositions  which 
mutually  destroy  each  other,  and  cannot  both  betrucatthe 
same  time  ;  or  opposites,  which,  being  of  the  same  kind,  or 
common  nature,  subsisting  by  turns  in  the  same  subject,  are 
as  remote  from  each  other  as  possible,  and  mutually  expe. 
each  other ;  such  arc  %vhiteness  and  blackness,  &c. 

CONTRARIETY,  s.  {^contrarietas,  from  contra,  against, 
Lat.J  opposition  ;  inconsistency  ;  a  quality  or  position  op- 
posite to,  or  destructive  of,  another. 

CONTRA'RILY,  ad.  in  a  manne»  opposite  to,  inconsis- 
tent, or  irreconcileable  with  ;  differently  ;  in  opposite  di- 
rections. 

CONTR A'RIN ESS,  «.  the  quality  of  being  oppcj»d  to, 
or  inconsistent  with. 

CONTRA'RIOUS,  s.  [^from  contra,  against,  Lat.] opposite; 
different  in  the  highest  degree. 

CONTRA'RIOUSLY,  ad.  oppositely  ;  in  contrary  or 
opposite  directions ;  in  a  manner  inconsistent. 

CONTRARIWISE,  ad.  on  the  contrary  ;  in  a  cojitrary 
manner. 

CO'NTRARY,  «.  [from  contra,  against,  Lat.]  applied  to 
qualities  or  truths,  which  are  such  opposites  to  one  another, 
that  the  former  cannot  subsist  in  the  same  suliject,  and  tbe 
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kltcr  cannot  be  both  true  at  the  same  time ;  inconsistent ; 
dis»ereein<;,  in  an  opposite  direction,  or  unfuvourable,  ap- 
plieu  to  the  wind. 

CCNTRARY,  s.  [eoiUraries  in  tile  plural]  a  thing  which 
has  qualities  opposite  to  those  of  another ;  a  proposition  or 
truth  opposite  to  another.  0»  the  contraty,  borrowed  from 
the  commercial  phrase  per  contra,  sisfnifies  on  the  opposite 
side,  or  in  opposition  to  somctliinjg  which  has  been  alleged 
or  offered.  To  the  contran/,  to  an  intention  or  purpose  quite 
contrary ;  against ;  or  in  opposition  to  any  thing. 

To  CO'NTRARY,  v.  a.  [coiUraria;  Fr.]  to  oppose ;  to 
thwart ;  to  contradict. 

COTSTR.^ST,  i.\cotttraste,  Fr.]  in  painting  and  sculpture, 
an  opposition  or  difference  between  the  position,  attitude, 
Ac.  of  any  two  fifjurrs,  or  the  Unas  which  -form  objt^cts  by 
means  whereof  they  cause  a  variefr,  and  tend  to  set  off  each 
other.  In  architecture,  the  avoiding  of  the  repetition  of 
the  same  thini;,  in  order  to  please  by  variety;  as  in  the 
gallery  of  the  Louvre,  the  pediments  are  alternately  arched 
and  angular. 

To  CONTRA'ST,  v.  a.  in  painting,  to  place  in  a  contrary 
attitude,  Ac.  in  order  to  set  oft' one  tigurc  by  another.  Fi- 
guratively, to  set  in  contrary  positions  ;  to  set  one  thing  off 
Dv  coupling  it  w  itli  another. 

'CONTRA VALLATION,  s.  [from  eonira,  against,  an«l 
■vallo,  to  intrench,  Lat.]  IH  fortification,  the  means  used  by  an 
army  to  defend  themselves  from  the  sallies  of  a  town  they 
besiege,  consisting  ofa  trench  guarded  by  a  parapet,  with- 
out musket  shot  of  the  town,  and  drawn  between  the  be- 
siegers and  the  town. 

To  CONTRAVE'NF,,  v.  a.  [from  contra,  against,  and  f«ijo, 
to  come,  Lat.]  to  oppose  ;  to  obstruct  the  performance  of  a 
thing;  to  act  contrary  to  a  bargain,  contract,  or  agreement. 

CONTRAVE'NER,  s.  he  who  opposes  another. 

CONTRAVE'NllON,  *.[Fr.]  an  opposition  to  any  law  ; 
a  violation  of,  or  acting  contrary  to,  a  law. 

CGNTRAYE'RVA,  s.  [frnm'contra,  agaii;st,  Lat.  and  yer. 
VIC,  poison.  Span.]  a  Peruvian  root,  which  strengthens  the 
stomach,  dispelr,  flatulencies,  and  helps  digestion  ;  is  useful 
in  fevers,  and  recommended  against  the  plague  and  other 
malignant  distempers,  xnd  is  an  excellent  sudorific. 

CONTRECTATK)N,  s.  [from  centrecto,  to  handle,  Lat.] 
a  touching  or  handling. 

CONTRrBUTARY,  a.  paying  a  tribute  to  the  same  per- 
son ;  concurring  to  promote  a  design. 

To  CONTRI'BUTE,  v.  a.  [contrikio,  Lat.]  to  give  or  pay 
a  portion  of  money  towards  carrying  on  some  commoii  de- 
sign. Neuterly,  to  promote,  or  bear  a  part  or  share  in  the 
promoting  any  design. 

CONTRIBUTION,  s.  the  act  of  payhig  a  share  of  the 
expenses  required  to  carry  on  any  design  ;  a  sum  paid  by  a 
town  taken,  or  in  danger  of  being  taken  by  an  enemy,  to 
prevent  its  being  plunderod  ;  a  sum  of  money  collected 
from  several  persous. 

CONTRIBUTIVE,  a.  that  promotes  ar.y  design  in  con- 
junction with  otlier  things  or  uf  iscns. 

CONTRrRL'TOR,  AJfjom  to^trihuo,  to  contribute,  Lat.] 
one  who  bears  a  part  in  the  measures  taken  to  accomplish 
any  Resign  ;  one  who  pays  his  share  towards  raisl-  g  a  sum 
of  ijionev. 

CONTRIBUTORY,  ff.  pronK-ting  the  same  end;  paying 
a  share  towards  raising  a  comiuon  fund,  ;>r  certain  sum. 

To  CONTRI'STATE,  v.  a.  \contristo,  from  trisiis,  fiirrow- 
ful,  Lat.]  to  sadden  ;  to  make  sonowtnl. 

CONTRISTATION,  s.  [centrist  >,  from  tristis,  soiTowful, 
Lat.]  the  act  of  making  sad  ;  sorrow  ;  heaviness  of  i'.vart ; 
sadness ;  gloominess ;  grief;  discontent  ;  melancholy 
moan  ;  trouble. 

COl^TRITE,  a.  [coiuritus,  from  contero,  to  break  or  bruise, 
Lat.]  in  its  primary  signification,  bruised,  or  much  uorn. 
In  divinity,  sorrowful  for  sin  from  a  love  of  God. 
,    CONTRITENESS,*.  contrition  ;  repentance. 

CONTRI'riON,  t.  [eontritio,  from  cyiitere,  to  ibreak  or 
bruise,  Lat.|  inits  primary  sense,  the  act  of  rubbing  two  bo- 


dies against  each  9ther  so  as  to  wear  off  some  parts  «f  th« 
surfaces.  In  divinity,  that  penitence  or  sorrow  for  sin  which 
arises  from  the  love  of  Goo  and  virtue. 

CONTill  VABLE,  a.  possible  to  be  discovered,  or  plan 
ned  by  the  mind. 

CONTRIVANCE,  t.  the  projecting  or  planning  the  most 
possible  methods  to  accomplish  any  design,  or  attaiu  any 
end.    Fi-niratively,  a  plan  ;  a  scheme  ;  a  plot ;  an  artifice. 

To  CON'TRI'VE,  v.  «.  to  invent,  plan,  or  project  the 
means  of  attaining  any  end,  or  accomplishing  any  design. 
Neuterly,  to  form,  design,  or  lay  a  plot! 

CONTRI'VEMENT,  s.  invention. 

CONTRl'VF.R,  s.  an  inventor;  a  projector;  one  who 
forms  projects  tor  the  attaining  an  end,  or  accomplishing 
some  design. 

CONTRO'L,  (ths  o  in  this  word  and  its  derivatives  is 
pron.  long,  kontrol)  s.  [conirole,  Fr.]  the  account  k<ii)t  l~^  n 
person  as  a  check  upon  another.  Figuratively,  restraint ; 
check;  power;  authority  ;  dominion. 

To  CONTRO'L,  v.  a.  (to  examine  the  accounts  of  an- 
olher  by  a  check  kept  against  him.  Figuratively,  to  re.,, 
strain  ;  to  keep  under  restraint ;  to  govern ;  to  over-power ; 
to  confute. 

CONTROLLABLE,  a.  liable  to  be  controlled,  over- 
ruled,  or  restrained  ;  subject  to  restraint. 

CONTROLLER,  s.  a  pcrsoji  who  examines  public  ac- 
counts by  a  check;  one  who  has  the  power  of  over-ruling, 
restraining,  or  governing  the  actions  of  another. 

CONTRO'LLERSmP,  s.  the  office  or  compliment  of  A 
controller. 

CONTROLMFNT,  s.  the  power  of  restraining  the  ac- 
tions or  active  powers  of  another  ;  opposition  ;   resistance. 

CONTROVE'RSIAL,  {coiUroiirshial)a.  relating  to  dispute* 
oropposition  of  sentiments;  that  may  be  disputed. 

CO'NTROVERSY,  s.  [cmitrovenia,  from  contra,  against, 
and  rei-fu,  to  turn,  Lat.J  an  opposition  of  opinions  or  senti- 
ments, generally  applied  to  aisi)iites  carried  on  with  some 
warmth  in  writing  or  print;  a  suit  at  law  about  the  property 
ofa  thing;  opposition,  or  struggling  against  !he  force  of  a 
tiling. 

To  CONTROVE'RT,  t>.  a.  [from  emit: a,  against,  and  i«t». 
to  turn,  Lat.]  to  (  _)pose  the  sentiments  of  another  iu  writ- 
ing. 

COKTROVE'RTIBl  E,  that  may  give  occasion  to  dis- 
pute ;  that  mav  be  opposed.  ' 

CONTROV  K/RTIST,  «.  a  disputant;  a  person  versed  or 
engaged  -'u  literary  wars  or  disputations. 

CONTUMA'CIOUS,  {U,,UmfMI:icvs)  a.  [cmtum::r,  L-.U.l 
insolently  obstinate,  iiiiplyi;ig  a  contempt  of  lawful  .lulliu- 
rity,  and  acting  against  it  fioi.;  a  spirit  oi"  insolent  opposi- 
tion. 

CONTtJMA'CIOUSL'l',  {hont«maamsly)  ad.  in  suph  a 
manner  as  shews  an  insolent  c-hstisacy,  or  (iisobedichce  of 
lawful  authority. 

CO'K'nnviACY,  or  CONTUM.\ciOUSNESS, .».  rfron 
contumex,  contemptuous,  I*;t.]  disobedience  to  lawful  au- 
tliority,  including  insolence,  perverscness,  and  the  highest 
decree  of  in-pudi m-t'. 

C0NTUJlE'l,lOT\S,  a.  [enntvtneliotvt.tnm  cmtlnme»,in 
swell,  Lat.J  rci)roacliful ;  riuh' ;  sarca.stic  ;  contemptuous. 
Inclined  to  utter  reproach,'  or  practice  insults;  brutal; 
Prodii;'tive  of  reproach:  shameful;  ignominious. 

CONTUME'LiqUSLY,tfrf.  in  a  rude,  reproachful;  con- 
temptuous, or  abusive  manner. 

CONTUMELIOUSNESS,  s.  that  quality  which  arise  s 
from,  or  denominates  any  cxpressiojis  to  be  rudely  reproach- 
ful, and  abouJidiiw  with  bitterness. 

CONTUMELY,  ».  [fojKxmWfa,  Lat.]  l^rtguage  abound- 
ing with  the  bitterest  expressions,  intended  to  subject  a  j-.tr- 
son  to  the  reproach  of  others,  and  to  rcn<ler  him  iiiu-asy.. 
Figuratively,  infamy,  which  subjects  a  person  to  the  V'e- 
proaches  of  others. 

To  CONTUSE,  (ion^irc)  »..  «.|c»?i,  with,  to  strengUien 
the  significa-tion,  and  timdo,  to  beat,   Lat.]  in  its  primary 
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significaticn,  to  beat  together,  to  bruise.  Tn  8Hrger\',  to 
hurt  by  a  blow,  or  some  blunt  body,  so  as  to.  tliscofoui-  »he 
&kin  bv  an  extravasation  of  the  blooil,  &c.  wilhout  breaking 
it,  or  dlestrovinjits  contiHuity. 

CONTUSION,  *.  [cowtuiio,  from  cmi,  with,  to  strengtbrvn 
the  signification,  and  tmido,  to  bent,  Lat.  j  the  att  of  beatiii;; 
or  bruising.  Figuratively,  the  eft'ett  of  beatingor  bruising. 
In  medicine,  a  hurt  occasioned  bv  a  full,  or  blow  from  any 
blunt  weapon^  which  discolours  tue  skin  without  cutting  if, 
•  or  destroviii?  its  continuity. 

CONV.MXSCENCE,  or  CONVALE'SCENCY,  s.  [from 
eon,  with,  to  strengthen  the  sisnificatiou,  and  valeso,  to  grow 
well,  Ijit.]  a  recovery  of  health. 

CONVALESCENT,  a.  [from  con,  with,  to  strengthen 
the  signiticalion,  and  voleseo,  to  grow  well,  L*.]  recovering; 
or  retuvninx  from  a  disorder  to  a  st;ue  of  health. 

CONVE'NABLE,  a.  [i-omenable,  Fr.]  consistent  with; 
agreeable  to ;  accordant  to. 

To  CONVENE,  r.  o.  [from  cm,  together^  and  venio,  to 
come,  Lat.]  to  call  together  by  summons  ;  to  assemble  a 
number  of  persons  into  the  same  place ;  to  summons  to 
appeal,  in  a  law  sense.  Neuterly,  to  come  or  assemble  to- 
gether. 

CONVENIENCE,  or CONVE'NIENCY,  s.  [from  con, 
together,  and  venio,  to  come,  I^t.]  the  suitableness,  or  fitness 
of  a  thing  to  promote  any  end  ;  advantage  ;  profit  ;  case  ; 
or  freedom  from  any  obstruction,  difficulty,  or  embarrass- 
nent. 

CONVE'NIENT,  a.  [from  con,  together,  and  venio,  to 
come,  Lat. J  fit,  suitable  to  effect  an  end  proper  or  necessary ; 
free  from  oDstructions.  Applied  to  situation,  commodious, 
seasonable. 

CONVE'NIENTLY,  ad.  suitable  with  a  person's  case, 
interest,  or  advantage ;  commoc'iously  ;  properly. 

CO'NVENT,  -t.  [from  cmi,  together,  and  venio,  to  come, 
Lat.]  an  assembly  of  persons  dedicating  themselves  entirely 
to  the  service  of  religion,  and  without  any  commerce  with 
the  world  :  the  place  inhabited  by  the  religious  of  either 
sex. 

CONVENTICLE,  s.  [a  diminutive  of  convent]  an  assem- 
bly. Figuratively,  a  place  of  worship,  j-enerally  applied  by 
warm  churchmen  to  the  meetings  of  nonconformists,  byway 
of  reproach  ;  a  secret  assembly  for  the  contrivance  of  some 
plot  or  crime. 

CONVE'NTICLER,  *.one  who  frequents  private  and  un- 
lawful assemblies. 

CONVENTION,  s.  [from  cnn,  together,  and  renio,  to  come 
Lat.]  a  treaty,  contract,  or  ngreemenl  between  t«o  or  more 
parties;  also,  an  assembly,  union,  coalition.  It  is  also  a 
name  given  to  an  extraordinary  assembly  of  parliament,  or 
the  states  of  the  realm  held  without  the  king's  writ ;  as  was 
the  convention  of  the  estate*,  who,  upon  the  retreat  nf  king 
James  11.  came  to  a  conclusion,  that  he  had  abflicated  the 
throne,  and  the  right  of  succession  dcA  olved  to  king  V»'illiam 
and  queen  Mary  ;  whereupon  their  assembly  expired  as  a 
convention,  and  was  converted  into  a  parliament.  Also,  in 
later  hiatory,  the  name  of  that  assembly  in  France,  which  on 
the2lst  of  September,  1792,  abolished  royalty  and  founded 
a  republic. 

CONVE'NTIONAL,  {kominshional)  a.  stipulated  ;  or 
agreed  to  bv  bargain  or  contract. 

CONVETSTIONARY,  (AomsniAionn/i/)  «.  acting  accord- 
ing to  the  articles  of  some  agreement  or  contract. 

CONVENTUAL,  a.  [convnauel,  Fr.]  belonging  to  a  con- 
vent. Substantively,  a  monk  ;  or  one  who  lives  in  a  con- 
vent. 

To  CONVETIGE,  v.  n.  [from  con,  with,  and  ver/ro,  to  in- 
eline,  Lat.]  to  meet  in  a  point ;  to  ajiproach  nearer  to  each 
other  till  they  join  in  a  point,  applied  to  the  rays  of  light, 
©r  lines  drawn  from  (liiieient  surfaces. 

CONVERGENT,  or  CONVE'R<ilNG,  part,  [from  con, 
with,  and  vereo,  to  incliri.e,  Lat.]  issuing  from  divers  points, 
and  approacuing nearer  to  each  other  till  they  meet  in  a 
point. 
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CONVERSABLE,  «.  written  sometimes  ionvtrnbU,  but 
iiuproperly  ;  [comeriot/*,  Fr.]  qualified  or  fit  for  conveisa. 
tion;  fit  for  company  ;  affable;  inclined  to  commuuieatti 
knowledge  orstntitnents  toanotlier. 

CONVE'RSABLENESS,  s.  the  quahty  flowing  from 
afFabilily  and  good  nature,  which  renders  couveriatioa 
agreeable. 

CONY*:.  RS.'VBLY,  ad.  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ctmage  the 
rctiversation  of  others,  and  entertain  them  agreeably  with 
di'-icourse. 

CONVE'RSANT,  «.  [conversant,  Fr.]  used  or  habitu- 
ated to.  Familiarly  acquainted  with  ;  intimate  ;  having 
intercourse  with.  Used  with  about,  it  impli<-«  employed  ; 
engaged  ;  reiiiting  to  ;  having  for  its  object ;  or  cont 
cerniiig. 

CONVE'RS.'\TION,  s.  [from  converso,  to  conv<!rse,  Lat.J 
easy  discouise  v.ith  another;  a  familiar  discourse;  inter- 
course; commerce;  behaviour;  life;  or  moral  conduct. 

CONVE'RSATIVE,  a.  fit  for  conversation,  or  intercourse 
with  men,  opposed  to  contemplative. 

Tt  CONVE'RSE,  v.  n.  [con,  with,  and  versor,  to  dwell, 
Lat.J  i-i  its  primary  signification,  to  live  with  ;  tokcf ;;  com- 
pany with.  Figuralively,  to  hold  intercourse  with  ;  to  be 
acquainted  with  by  study  ;  to  be  used  to  ;  todiicourse. 

CO'NVERSK,  s.  conversation,  or  the  sentiments  of  a  per- 
son communicated  in  familiar  discourse.  Figuratively,  fh- 
niiliar  acquaintance.  In  geometry,  the  drawing  a  conclu- 
sion from  something  supposed,  and  afterwards  drawin.:^  the 
proposition  supposed  as  a  conclusion  from  thence. 

CONVE'RSELY,  ad.  with  chance  of  order;  in  a  contra- 
ry order  ;  reciprocally. 

CONVERSION,  i." [from  co»(,  with,  to  strengthen  the  sig- 
nification, and  verfo,  to  turn,  Lat.]  the  change  fnra  one 
slate  to  another.  In  divinity,  a  change  from  wickedness  to 
piety,  or  from  a  false  religion  to  a  true  one.  In  rhetoric, 
the  retorting  of  an  argument,  whereby  it  ii  shewn  on  opp;>- 
site  sides.  In  algebra,  the  reducing  an  equation  or  quantity 
sought,  if  in  fractions,  to  one  common  denominator,  omitting 
the  ficnominators,  and  continuing  the  equation  in  the  nume- 
rators onlv. 

COrsVE'RSIVE,  n.  fit  fo*- con versatiow  or  discourse  ;  in- 
clined to  communicate  sentiments  by  discourse. 

To  CONVE'R'i',  )•.  a.  [from  co7i,  with,  to  strengthen  the 
signification,  and  vevto,  to  turn,  Lat.]  to  change  into'atjother 
substance ;  to  change  from  one  religion  to  another,  generally 
used  for  a  change  from  a  false  to  a  true  one  ;  to  tfhauge 
the  terms  of  a  proposition  ;  to  undergo  or  suft'er  a  change. 
CO  NVEilT,  s.  one  prevailed  on  to  change  his  religio-i. 
(^ONVE'R'CER,  s.  a^  person  who  persuades  another  to 
chaiigr'Jiis  religion. 

CONVERTIBILITY,  s.  the  quality  of  being  an  object  «f 
conversion  :  possibility  of  conversion. 

CONVERTIBLE,  a.  that  raav  be  changed ;  that  may  be 
altered  with  respect  to  its  qualities ;  that  may  be  trans- 
muted ;  that  may  be  interchanged,  or  used  instead  of  an- 
other. 

CONVE'RTIBLY,  ad.  in  such  a  manner  as  to  1  e  niter- 
shanged-,  or  used  one  for  the  other. 

CO'NVEX.  a.  [convexiis,  Lat.]  swelling  to  the  view  ;  pro- 
tuberant, applied  to  the  external  surface  of  a  globe,  or  cir- 
cular body. 

CO'NVEX,  s.  a  convex  body  ;  a  body  swelling  e.vterually 
into  a  i-ircular  form. 

CONVE'XED,  part,  bending  outwardly,  applied  to  the 
outward  surface  of  a-«y  round  body. 

CONVEXEDLY,  ad.  protuberant;  in  a  convex  form; 
or  like  the  outward  surface  of  a  globe. 
CONV'EXTFY,  j.  pirotuberance  in  a  circular  form. 
CONVK'XLY,  ad.  in  a  convex  form. 
CONVE'XNr:SS,  s.  spheroidical   protuberance ;    con- 

CONVE'XO-CONCAVE.  a.  hollow  in  one  side,  and  con- 
vex on  the  other. 
To  CONVEY, V. «. [ccnveho,  Lat.]  to  move  from  one-place 
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to  another ;  to  transport ;  to  transmit ;  to  transfct  a  ri^lit 
or  property  to  ano'her  ;  to  impart ;  to  introduce. 

CON V'E'YANCE,  s.  the  act  of  moving  a  thing  from  one 
place  to  another;  a  method  of  sending  gootis  from  one 
place  to  another.  Figurativelv,  the  means  or  instruments 
by  which  any  thing  is  introdnced  from  one  placo  to  an- 
other ;  tiie  transferring  of  property  from  one  to  the 
other  ;  a  writing  or  instrument  by  whfcli  property  is  trans- 
ferre<l.^ 

CONVEYANCER,  t.  a  lawyer  conversant  in  drawing 
writin;;s  wherc!)y  property  is  transferred  froni  one  person  to 
another. 

CONVEYER,  *.  a  person  who  carries  or  removes  Roods 
from  one  place  to  another ;  one  who  is  engaged  in  con.tuct- 
in^  waters  from  one  place  to  another  by  means  of  pipes, 
channels,  d-c 

To  CONVICT,  V.  [from  con,  with,  to  strengthen  the 
signification,  and  rittm,  to  concpier  or  convince,  I-at.J  to 
prove  fruilty  of  some  crime. 

CONVI'CT,  a.  [from  con,  with,  to  strengthen  the  significa- 
tion, and  vinco,  to  conquer,  to  convince,  Lut.j  convicted ;  <le- 
tected  in  guilt. 

CO'NViCT,  .».  a  person  proved  to  he  guilty  of  a  crime. 
CONVICTION,  or  CONVITSCEMENT,  s.  the  proof  of 
guilt,  either  liy  being  outlawed,  by  appearing  and  confes.sing, 
or  by  inquest;  the  act  of  proving  a  crime  ;  confutation  ; 
consciousness  of  guilt. 
CONVI'CTIVE,  a.  have  the  power  of  convincing. 
To  convince,  v.  a.  [from  con,  with,  to  strengthen  the 
signification,  and  »;inro,  to  conquer  or  convince,  Lat.]  to 
prove  any  proposition  so  as  to  make  p  person  acknowledge 
its  truth ;  to  evince,  manifest,  or  vindicate. 

CONVTNCIBLE,  a.  capable  of  acknowledging  the 
strength  of  a  proof  or  evidence;  capable  of  being  convicted 
or  proved  guilty  ;  liable  to  he  confuted. 

CO-NVINCINGLY,  a'f.  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  a 
person  see  and  acknowledge  the  truth  of  any  proposition  or 
realitv  of  any  fact. 
CONVINCINGNESS,  s.  the  power  or  convincing. 
CONVIVAUorCONVITIAL,  a.[connmalit,  from  con, 
with,  and  vivo,  to  live,  Lat.]  relating  to  an  entertainment  of 
several  persons. 

CONU'NDRUM,  s.  [a  cant  word]  a  low  jest  or  quibble, 
drawn  from  the  double  signification  of  words,  or  distant  re- 
"aemblance  of  things. 

To  CO'NVOCATE  I'.a.  [from  con,  together,  and  voco,  to 
call,  Lat.]  to  call  several  persons  together  ;  to  summons 
several  persi^ns  to  meet,  or  come  to  an  assembly. 

CONVOCATION,  s.  [convocatio,  Lat.]  the  act  of  calling 
several  persons  to  an  assemblv ;  an  assembi;;.  An  assembly 
of  the  clergy  ofEngland,  by  their  representatives,  to  consult 
upon  matters  ecclesiastical.  It  is  held  during  the  acssions 
of  parliament,  and  consists  of  an  upper  and  lower  house.  In 
the  upper  sit  the  bishops,  and  in  the  lower  the  inferior  cler- 
gy, who  are  represented  by  their  proctors,  consisting  of  all 
the  deans  or  archdeacons,  of  one  proctor  for  every  chapter, 
and  t\-rt  for  the  clergy  of  each  diocese,  in  all  143  divines, 
vii.  22  deans,  5.3  archdeacons,  24  prebendaries,  and  44 
proctors  of  the  diocesan  clergy,  llic  h)Wfr  house  chusea 
Its  prolocutor,  whose  business  it  is  to  take  care  that  the 
members  attend,  to  collect  their  debates  and  votes,  and  to 
carry  their  resolutions  to  the  upper  house.  The  Convocation 
is  summoned  by  the  king's  writ,  directed  to  tlie  archbishop 
of  each  province,  requiring  him  to  summons  all  bishops, 
(ieans,  archdeacons,  &c.  But  since  the  year  166.'i,  when 
the  clergy  rave  up  the  privilege  of  taxing  themselves  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  they  seldom  have  been  allowed  to  do 
any  business;  and  arc  generally  prorogued  from  time  to 
time  till  dissolved,  a  new  one  being  generally  called  along 
with  a  new  parliament.  The  only  equivalent  for  giving  up 
the  privilege  of  taxing  themselves,  was  their  being  allowed 
to  vote  at  elections  for  members  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
which  they  had  not  before.  Likewbe  an  assembly  at  Ox- 
ford, consisting  of  the  vice-chancellcr,  doctors,  and  tntsters 


of  arts,  wherein  the  conferring  of  degrees,  expulsion  of  de- 
liniiucnt  members,  and  other  affairs  relating  to  the  uuivcr- 
sitv,  considered  as  a  body  corporate,  are  transacted. 

ToCONVO'KE,  r.  o.[fO!«,  together,  and  tico,  to  call,  Lat.] 
to  call  together  several  persons ;  to  summons  to  an  as- 
sembly. 

To  CONVOLVE,  r,  a.  [from  con,  togethpr,  and  volvo,  to 
roll,  Lat.]  to  roll  together  ;  or  roll  one  part  over  another. 

CO'N^  OI.UTED,  part,  [from  con,  together,  and  volvo,  to 
roll,  Lat.]  twisted,  writhed",  or  rolled  up,  so  that  one  pait 
laps  over  another. 

CONVOLU'riON,  g.  [from  con,  together,  and  rolw,  to 
roll,  Lat.]  the  act  of  rolling  the  parts  of  a  thing  over  one 
another ;  thr  state  of  a  thing  rolled  up,  so  as  its  parts  close 
over  each  other. 

To  CONN'OY,  r.  a.  [comoyer,  Fr.]  to  guard  or  protect 
shiji;:  by  sea,  or  provisions  hy  land,  from  falling  into  the 
bauds  of  ■Ml  enemy. 

CO'NVOY,  1.  in  maritime  affairs,  one  or  more  ships  of 
war,  employed  to  accompany  and  protect  merchant  ships 
against  pirates  and  other  enemies.  In  military  matters,  it 
is  a  body  of  soldiers  appointed  to  guard  any  supply  x>f  men, 
money,  ammunition,  or  provisions,  conveyed  by  land  into  a 
iown,  army,  or  the  like,  in  time  or  war. 

CONU.SANCE,  *.  [comwissance,  Fr.]  notice;  knowledge; 
•r  authority  ofinqiiiring  into  an  affair.     A  law  term. 

To  ("ONVIJ'LSE,  r.  a.  [from  con,  together,  to  strengthea 
the  signification,  and  rello,  to  snatch,  Lat.]  in  medicine,  to 
([ive  involuntary  motion  or  contraction  to  any  parts  of  the 
l)o<ly. 

CONVULSION,  *.  I  from  eon,  towther,  to  strengthen  the 
signification,  and  vello,  to  snatch,  Lat.l  in  •nctliciiie,  a  pre- 
ternatural and  violent  contraction  of  tne  membranous  and 
muscular  parts,  arising  from  a  spasmwlic  stricture  of  the 
membranes  surrounding  tjie  spinal  marrow,  and  the  nervej 
distributed  from  it,  and  an  impetuous  influx  of  <he  nervous 
fluid  into  the  organs  of  motion.  The  teia  is  likewise 
applied  to  any  violent  eruption,  earthquake,  or  subterra- 
neous disorder;  also,  to  sudden  commotions  or  rebellions  in 
a  state. 

CONVULSIVE,  a.  [convulsif,  Fr.]  that  gives  an  iiivolun- 
lary  motion,  twict!-ps,  or  spasms.  In  medicines,  applied  to 
those  motions  which  should  naturally  depend  on  the  will, 
but  by  some  disorder  are  caused  involuntarily. 

CONWAY,  p.  town  of  N.  Wales,  in  Carnarvonshire.  It 
is  seated  at  the  mout!;  of  the  river  Conway,  and  is  a  large 
walled  town,  with  a  castle,  and  the  houses  are  well  built  and 
well  inhabited,  and  yet  the  market  is  but  small.  Near  this 
tow  n,  corn,  timber,  and  oak-bark,  are  in  great  plenty  ;  and 
they  clear  out  at  the  custom-house  here,  from  11  to  12,009 
bushels  of  grain  every  vear.  There  is  a  vast  body  of  mar- 
casite  up  the  river,  with  which  corperas  is  made  ;  and  same 
think  there  are  veins  of  copper-ore  near  it.  Formerly  it  was 
famous  for  pearUfishing,  and  there  is  still  plenty  of  pearl 
muscles,  but  they  are  now  neglected.  It  is  236  miles  N.  W. 
of  London. 

CO'NY,  ».  [eimiculu',  Lat.]  in  natural  history,  a  creature 
which  burrows  and  breeds  in  warrens ;  a  rabbit. 

To  COO.  V.  n.  I  formed  from  the  sound]  to  make  a  mourn- 
firi  noise  like  a  dove. 

COOK,  s.  [coqiau,  from  cequo,  to  cook,  Lat.]  a  person  who 
professes  to  dress  victuals  for  the  table.  A  covk-maid  is  a 
female  employed  in  dressing  victuals. 

To  COOK,  v.  a.  [coqin,  Lat.]  to  prepare  victuals.  Figura- 
tiveU ,  topreijarc  any  thing  for  a  particular  design. 

COOKERY,  s.  the  act  of  dressing  victuals. 

COOK-ROOM,  t.  a  room  in  which  provisions  are  pre- 
pared f>r  the  ship's  crew ;  the  kitchen  of  a  ship. 

C0OK'.s  RIVER,  a  large  river  of  North  America,  whici 
flows  into  the  Nortli  Pacific  Ocean,  in  lat.  60. 10.  N.lon.  l&O.' 
.1.  W.  Captain  Cook  sailed  up  thi»  river  TO  leagHFs,  without 
tiivlin»  any  appearance  of  its  source. 

COOL,  a.  [hoelm,  Belg.]  a  lesser  degree  of.  cnldncis ; 
approaching  to,  or    soBieivhat   oold.     Figuratively,  free 
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■ftora  anger  or  any  violent  passion ;  not  over  fond ;  indiffe- 
rent. 

To  COOL,  t).  a.  [koelm,  Belg.]  to  lessen  heat.  Neuterly, 
to  lose  heat;  to  become  less  hot.  Figuratively,  to  become 
less  eager  by  the  impulse  of  passion  or  iuclination. 

CO'OLER,,t.  that  which  has  the  power  of  diminishing  or 
fcssening  the  degree  of  heat  in  any  body :  a  vessel  made 
use  of  by  brewers  to  cool  their  sweet  wort  in. 

CO'OLY,  ad.  in  such  a  mansier  as  to  be  between  hot  and 
cold.     Fifjiiratively,  witliout  heat  or  passion. 

CO'OLiS  i'lSS,  s.  a  middle  state  between  excessive  heat 
and  excessive  cold.  Figuratively,  applied  to  the  passions, 
freedom  from  any  violent  affection  ;  want  of  cordial  love, 
or  affectionate  regard  ;  indifference. 

COOM,  i.  [ecume,  Fr.]  the  soot  tluit  gathers  over  an  oven's 
mouth  ;  thr;  matter  which  works  out  of  carriage  wheels. 

COOMB,  or  COMB,  s.  a  dry  measure  containing  four 
bushels. 

COOP,  s.  [kuype.  Belg.]  a  vessel  for  keeping  liquor ;  a  pen 
<ir  inclosure  to  confine  poultry  in. 

To  COOP,  V.  a.  to  confine,  shut  up,  or  inclose  in  a  nar- 
row compass. 

COOPE'E,  s,  [coupe,  Fr.]  the  name  of  a  particular  step  or 
motion  in  dancing. 

COOPER,  s.  one  who  makes  casks,  or  any  vessel  whose 
parts  aie  held  together  by  hoops. 

'  CO'OPERAGE,  ».  the  price  paid  for  coopers'  work  ;  a 
iTIace  where  cooper's  work. 

To  CO-O'PERA'TE,  v.  n.  [from  cow,  with,  and  operor,  to 
work,  Lat.]  to  labour  witli  another,  in  order  to  perfect  or 
finish  anv  work  ;  to  concur  in  producing  the  same  effect. 

CO-Of  ERA'TION,  s.  the  act  by  which  two  or  more  per- 
sons or  things  contribute  to  promote  the  same  end. 

CO-O'PEK  ATIV'E,  a.  concurring  to  promote  the  same 
design  or  produce  the  same  effect. . 

CO-OPERATOR,  s.  he  that  endeavours  to  promote  the 
same  end  as  others.^ 

CO-O'RDINATE,  a.  [from  con,  with,  and  ordo,  order, 
Lat.]  of  equal  rank,  order,  or  degree  with  another  ;  not 
being  subordinate.  Thus  shell-fish  may  be  divided  into  two 
co-ordinate  _ kinds,  crustaceous  and  testaceous;  each  of 
ivbich  is  again  divided  into  many  species,  subordinate  to  the 
kind,  but  co-ordinate  to  each  other. 

CO-ORDINATELY,  ad.  in  the  same  order  or  rank  with 
another. 

CO-0'RDINATENESS.  f.  the  state  of  a  thing  of  a  degree 
jrr  rank  equal  with  anotlier. 
/   CO-ORDINATION,  *.  the  state  of  holding  the  same 
runk  or  degree. 

COOT,  or  COOTE,  s.  in  natural  history,  a  small  black 
water-fowl,  frequenting  marshes  and  fens. 

COP,  t.  [cop,Sax.]  the  top  ;  the  top  or  head  of  any  thing ; 
or  any  thing  rising  to  a  head  or  point. 

CO'PAL,  s.  [Span.] a  resinous  substance,  pure,  transparent, 
of  a  watery  colour,  and  a  fragrant  smell.  It  flows  out  of  the 
trunk  of  a  tree  by  incision,  is  inflammable,  dissoluble  in  oil, 
and  used  in  disorders  of  the  breast. 

COPARCENERS,  s.  [from  con,  with,  and  particeps,  a 
partaker,  Lat.]  such  as  have  equal  portions  in  the  niheritance 
of  their  ancestors.  Thus,  the  female  issue,  in  default  of 
Wale,  come  equally  to  the  lands  of  their  ancestors  ;  and  by 
the  custom  of  gavel-kind  in  Kent,  the  father's  lands,  at  his 
death,  arc  euually  divided  among  all  his  sons. 

COPA'RCENY,  s.  an  equal  share  of  coparceners. 

COPA'RTNER  ».  one  who  has  a  share  in  some  common 
stock  or  affair ;  one  who  carries  on  business  in  conjunction 
with  another  ;  one  equally  cencerned  and  involved  in  the 
s^mc  calamity,  or  enjoying  the  same  advantage  witU  an- 
«ther. 

COPA'RTNERSHIP,  s.  a  state  wherein  a  person  has  an 
equal  share  of  the  profits  or  loss  of  trade,  or  is  engaged  in 
the  same  common  design  with  another. 

COPATVA,  s.  [it  is  sometimes   written   cauivi,  copim, 
tupaiba,  capayva,  cupai/ta,}  in  medicine,  a  gum  which  distils 
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from  a  tree  in  the  Brazils,  and  is  made  use  of  in  disorders  of 
the  urinary  passages. 

COPE,  s.  [See  Cop]  any  thing  with  which  the  head  is 
covered ;  an  ornament  worn  by  priests,  reaching  from  the 
shoulders  to  the  feet;  any  thing  spread  over  the  head. 

To  COPE,  V.  a.  to  cover,  or  arch  over.  To  reward  ;  to 
give  in  return.  To  cope  with,  to  contend  with ;  to  fight  or 
combat ;  to  oppose. 

COPENHA'CrEN,  the  capital  of  Denmark,  is  the  most 
uniform  and  best  built  city  in  the  north.  It  contains  4  royal 
palaces,  one  university  consisting  of  4  colleges,  19  churches 
4000  houses,  and  about  60,000  inhabitants.  The  streets  are 
almost  all  broad,  and  in  a  straight  line,  well  paved,  wkh 
a  foot-way  on  each  side,  but  too  narrow  for  general  use. 
It  was  formerly  the  see  of  an  archbishop  ;  but  the  Danes 
have  curtailed  their  prelates  of  their  lands,  revenues,  and 
power.  The  haven  is  generally  crowded  with  ships  ;  und 
the  ships  are  intersected  by  broad  canals,  which  bring  tlie 
merchandise  close  to  the  warehouses  on  the  quavs.  Here  the 
Danish  ships  of  war  were  almost  all  destroyed  Tjy  the  Eng- 
lish fleet,  under  Sir  Hyde  Parker  and  Lord  Nelson,  April  2, 
1801  ;  and  the  city  itself  has  since  sustained  the  calamity  of 
three  days'  bombardment  by  the  British  army,  which  ended 
in  the  capitulation  of  the  garrison  on  the  6th  of  September, 
1807.  It  is  about  5  miles  in  circumference,  and  is  seated 
on  the  E.  shore  of  the  isle  of  Zealand,  500  miles  N.  E.  of 
London.     Lat.  55.  41.  N.  Ion.  12. 40.  E. 

COPERNICAN  SYSTEM,  s.  is  that  system  of  the  world 
wherein  the  sun  is  supposed  at  rest  in  the  centre,  and  the 
planets  and  comets,  v  ith  the  earth,  to  move  in  ellipses  round 
liiui.  The  sun  and  stars  are  here  supposed  at  rest,  and  that 
diurnal  motion  which  they  appear  to  have  from  east  to 
west,  is  imputed  to  the  earth  s  motion  from  west  to  east, 
round  its  axis. 

COPHS,  COPIITI,  {hqfs,  hofii)  or  COPTS,  a  name  g;ivcn 
to  such  of  the  Christians  o*"  Egypt  as  are  of  the  sect  of  the 
Jacobites.  The  Cophts  have  a  patriarch,  stjied  the  Pa- 
triarch of  Alexandria,  having  eleven  or  twelve  bishops  under 
him,  but  no  archbishop.  The  rest  of  the  clergy,  whether 
secular  or  regular,  are  of  the  order  of  St.  Anthony,  St.  Pauly 
and  St.  Macarius,  each  of  whom  have  their  monasteries. 
The  Cbopts  have  seven  sacraments,  viz.  baptism,  the  eucha- 
rist,  confirmation,  ordination,  faith,  fasting,  and  prayer.: 
They  deny  the  Holy  Ghost  to  proceed  from  the  Son ;  they 
only  allow  of  the  three  jecunienical  council  ,  those  of  Nice, 
Constantinople,  and  Ephesus.  They  allow  only  of  one  na- 
ture, will,  and  operation,  in  Jesus  Christ,  after  the  union  of 
the  humanity  and  the  divinity.  With  regard  to  their  dis- 
cipline, they  circumcise  their  children  before  baptism  ;  they 
ordain  deacons  at  five  yeaij  of  age  ;  they  idlow  of  marriage 
in  tiic  second  degree,  and  put  away  their  « ives,  and  espouse 
others  while  the  first  are  living;  they  forbear  to  eat  blo^id,. 
and  believe  in  a  baptism  of  fire,  which,  according  to  some, 
they  confer,  by  applyuig  a  red-hot  iron  to  their  cheeks  or 
forehead. 

COPIER,  s.  one  who  transcribes  a  writing,  or  imitates 
any  coin,  or  other  original. 

CO  PING,  «.  [coppe,  Sax.]  in  architecture,  the  upper  tire 
of  masonry,  which  covers  a  wall. 

CO  PIOUS,  a.  [cnpinms,  Lat.]  plentiful ;  abundant ;  in 
great  quantities ;  abounding  in  words  and  images ;  not  con- 
fined. 

CO  PIOUSLY,  ai.  plentifully  ;  in  great  quantities ;  large ; 
in  a  diffusive  manner,  applied  to  style  or  descriptions. 

COPIOUSNESS,  s.  plenty  ;  abundance;  great  quantities 
of  anv  thing;  diffusiveness;  exuberance. 

COPIS'T,  s.  in  diplomatic  science,  signifies  a  transcriber 
or  copier  of  deeds,  books,  8ic. 

CO'PLAND,  f.  a  piece  of  ground  which'  terminates  with 
an  acute  angle. 

CO  PPED,  a.  rising  or  teminating  in  a  point  at  top. 

GOTPEL,  s.  spelt,  likewise  copel,  cupel,  ivple,  and  eiijfjffi ; 
[ctiupe.  Sax.]  a  vessel  used  by  assAyers  and  refiners  t<j  try  and 
refine  their  metals  in. 


COTPER,  «.  [koper,  Belg.]  a  hard,  heavy  nielal,  of  a 
reildisli  cohiur,  licavier  than  iron  or  tin,  but  lighter  thun 
silver,  lead",  or  goUl  ;  tiie  hardest  of  all  iiictuls  next  to  iron, 
and  on  Ihatactoiint  mixed  wifh_  silver  and  s(.>Kl  to  give  llicm 
H  proper  degree  of  hardness  ;  it  is  more  liable  to  rust  than 
any  other  metal;  its  ductility  is  very  great,  and  itsdivisilii- 
lity  proili^Mous  ;  for,  as  Mr.  Royle  observes,  a  single  grain 
of  it  (fissolve'd  iu  an  alkali,  will  give  a  sensible  colonrto  more 
than  500,000  times  its  weight  of  water.  Copper  also  signi- 
lies  a  large  vessel  or  boiler  fixed  in  brickwork.  A  copper- 
fkte  is  a  thin  piece  of  polished  copper,  engraved  with  some 
design.  Coi>pt>-worh  is  a  place  where  copper  is  worked  or 
ina'iufactiiR'.d.     Copper-nose,  is  a  red  nose. 

CO'i'PKRAS,  !.  [kopperoose,  Belg.]  a  vitriolic  substance, 
forniedof  an  infusion  of  copperas  stones  or  gold  stones,  in 
water,  afterwards  evaporated  by  fire.  It  is  made  use  of  in 
dying  wool  and  hats  black,  in  making  ink,  in  tanning  lea- 
ther, in  making  oil  oi'  vitriol,  and  a  kind  of  Spanish  brown 
for  painters. 

COPPERSMITH,  s.  a  person  who  makes  vessels  formed 
ofporipcr. 

COPPERY,  o.  containing  copper;  made  of  copper. 

CO'PPICE,  (it  is  often  written  and  pron.  copse)  s.  [^cmtpcaux, 
J'r.]  a  low  wood  cut  at  stated  times  for  fuel ;  asniali  wood, 
consisting  of  under-wood,  or  brush-wood. 

COPPLEDuST,  s.  a  powder  used  in  refining  metals,  or 
the  gross  parts  separated  by  the  coppel. 

CO  PPLE-STONES,    *.'  lumps  or  fragments  of  stone, 
broken  from  the  adjacent  cliflFs,  and  rounded  by  being  bowled 
and  tumbled  to  and  fro  by  the  action  of  water. 
,  CO'PROSE,  s.  a  provincial  term  for  the  com  poppy. 

COPSE,*.    See  Coppice. 

To  COl'SE,  I!,  a.  to  preserve  underwoods. 

COTULA,  *.  [Lat.]  in  logic,  the  verb  which  joins  the  two 
terms  in  an  affirmative  or  negative  proposition ;  as,  "  poverty 
makes  a  nuin  demised ;"  where  makes  is  the  copula :  "  no  mi- 
$crii  is  the  object  of  choice ;"  where  is  is  the  copula. 

To  COPULATE,  ».  a.  [copula,  Lat.]  to  unite,  join,  or  link 
iogether.  Neuterly,  to  come  together,  applied  to  the  com- 
merce between  animals  of  difierent  sexes. 

COPULATION,  s.  tlie  congress  or  embrace  of  the  dif- 
ferent sexes. 

CO  PULATIVE,  a.  [from  copula,  to  unite,  Lat,]  a  gramma- 
tical term  that  siguilies  such  particles  or  words  in  a  language 
that  tie,  join,  and  unite  words  or  sentences  together.  In 
logic,  tliose  propositions  are  called  copulativ),  where  the 
•UDJect  and  predicative  are  so  linked  together  by  copiJative 
tenjunctions,  that  they  may  be  all  severally  affirmed  or  denied 
one  of  another. 

COTY,  «.  \copia,  low  Lat.]  a  writing  which  consists  of  the 
fubstancc  of  some  other,  and  is  wrote,  word  for  word,  from 
some  original  :  an  individual  book,  or  manuscript  of  an  au- 
thor ;  an  instrument  by  which  auy  thing  is  conveyed  in  law ; 
».  picture  drawn  from  an  original  piece  ;  a  line  or  piece  of 
writing  for  scholars  to  go  by. 

To  COTY,  V.  3.  to  1  ranscribe  a  writing  or  book  word  for 
word;  t-j  imitate  a  design  or  picture.  Used  neuterly  with 
from,  and  sometimes  with  after,  before  the  object  of  imi- 
tation. 

COPY-BOOK,  s.  a  book  in  wliich  copies  are  written  for 
karners  to  imitate. 

COPYHOLD,  s.  in  law,  a  tenure  by  which  the  tenant 

-  halh  notliiug  to  shew  but  the  copy  of  the  rolls  made  by  the 

•leward  of  tlie  lord's  court.    This  tenure  the  tenant  holds  in 

some  sort  at  the  will  of  the  lord,  though  not  simply  so,  but 

•ccording  to  the  custom  of  the  manor. 

CO'PYHOLDER,  s.  a  person  admitted  a  tenant  of  any 
lauds  or  tenements  in  a  manor,  which  have,  time  out  of 
niitid,  been  deviseable  to  sucli  as  will  take  tiie  same  by  copy 
ofcourt-roll,  according  to  tlie  custom  of  the  said  manor. 

To  COQUET,  K.  a.  [coque.tcr,  Fr.]  to  entertain  with  amor- 
nus  discourse ;  to  treat  with  an  appearance  of  love,  without 
)M)y  real  aftVction.    Neuterly,  to  pretend  the  lover, 
ti  f  OQUETBy,  I.  [coqueterie,  Fr.J  a  desire  of  attractinr  the 
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notice  of  tlie  otner  sex  ;  an  afTeetation  of  love  expressed   in 
advances,  without  being  aficclcd  with  that  passion. 

COQUETTE,  *.  [Fr.]  a  gay  airy  girl,  who  endeavours  t() 
attract  the  notice  of  the  other  sex,  and  by  an  attectation  of 
tenderness  to  enjjage  a  number  of  suitors  merely  from  a 
principle  of  vanity,  and  without  any  inclination  to  a  cwniu- 
bial state. 

CO'RACLF^,  s.  [eurwgle,  Brit.la  boat  used  by  the  Welsh 
fishers,  made  of  a  frame  of  wicker-work  covered  with  lea- 
ther. 

CO'RAL,  t.  [coraJlinmi  Ijat.]  a  plant  of  a  stony  nature, 
growing  in  the  wafer. 

•  CO'RALLINE',  n.j^coraWinM,  Lat. J  consisting  of  coral;  re- 
sembling coral.  This  word  is  also  used  substantively  for  a 
kind  of  marine  production*  resembling  corals,  several  beau> 
tiful  specimens  of  which  are  in  the  annexed  plate. 

CO'RALLOID,  or  CORALLOIDAL,  o.  [from  km-adion, 
a  coral,  and  eidus,  form,  Gr.]  resembling  coral. 

CO'RALWORT,  s.  in  botany,  a  species  of  the  dentaria, 
found  in  shady  places. 

CO'RANICH,  s.  among  the  Scotch  and  Irish,  the  custom 
of  singing  at  funerals,  anciently  prevalent  iu  those  countries, 
and  still  practised  in  several  parts. 

CORA'NT,  *.  [coitraiit,  Fr.]  a  dance,  consisting  of  a  nimble 
and  sprightly  motion. 

CO'RBAN,  s.  [Heb.]  a  word  which  signifies  a  gift,  offer- 
ing, or  present,  made  to  God  or  his  temple.  When,  among 
the  Jews,  a  man  had  thus  devoted  all  his  fortune,  he  was 
forbidden  to  make  use  of  it.  If  all  that  he  was  to  give  to  his 
wife,  or  his  father  and  mother,  was  declared  Corban,  he 
was  no  longer  permitted  to  allow  them  necessary  subsist- 
ence. 

CORBE,  a.  [foioJf,  Fr.]  crooked. 

CO'RBEILS,  s.  [corbeille,  Fr.]  in  fortification,  little  bas- 
kets filled  with  earth,  and  used  to  shelter  the  men  when 
firing  at  the  besiegers. 

CORBEL,  or  CO'RBIL,*.  in  architecture,  the  represen- 
tation of  a  basket.  Also,  a  short  piece  of  timber  placed  in  a 
wall,  with  its  end  sticking  out  six  or  eight  inches,  as  occasion 
serves,  i-n  the  manner  of  a  shouldering  piece. 

CO'RBY,  a  town  of  Lincolnshire,  between  Market  Deep- 
ing and  Grantham.    Market  on  Wednesdav. 

CORCKLET,  s.  in  natural  history,  that  part  of  the  fly- 
class,  which  is  analogous  in  its  situation  to  the  breast  iu  other 
anin.als. 

CORD,  s.  [cort,  Brit. J  a  string  made  of  hemp  twisted, 
gpiieially  applied  to  that  whicOi  is  composwl  of  several 
strands.  In  scripture,  "  The  cords  of  the  wicked,"  are  the 
snares  with  which  they  entangle  the  weak  and  inuocent, 
"  The  cojA  of  sin,"  are  the  consequences  of  crimes  and  bad 
habits,  whichare  as  it  were  bands,  which  it  is  almost  iuipos-^ 
sible  to  break.  "  Let  us  cast  away  their  cords  from  us,"  is 
to  cast  off  subjection,  wliicli,  Uke  cords,  binds  and  restrains. 
"  To  draw  iniquity  witn  cords  of  vauity,'  are  worldly  pro- 
fits, or  pleasurable  allurements,  which  attract  as  strongly  as 
cords.  "  The  cmds  of  a  man,"  are  such  motives  as  are 
suited  to  a  man  as  a  rational  agent,  and  consist  in  reasons 
and  exhortations.  A  cord  of  wood,  is  a  q,uantily  consisting  of 
a  pile  of  eight  feet  long,  four  high,  and  four  broad,  being 
supposed  originally  to  he  measured  by  a  cord.   • 

To  CORD,  v.a.  to  bind  or  fasten  several  things  together 
with  a  cord. 

CO'PDAGE,  s.  a  quantity  of  cordsj  the  ropes  of  a  ship. 

CO'RDATED,  part,  [froni  cor,  a  heart,  Lat.]  resembling  a 
heart. 

CO'RDED,  part,  made  of  ropes,  or  cords.  A  ctrded  silk 
is  that  whose  surface  is  not  level,  but  rises  in  weals  of  the 
size  of  a  small  stringer  cord.    ■ 

CORDELIERS,  (Cordeliers)  t.  [Fr.]  a  Franciscan,  or 
religious  order  of  St.  Francis ;  they  wear  a  coarse  grey  cloth, 
witli  a  little  cowl,  or  cloak  of  the  same  cloth,  and  a  rope- 
girdle  with  three  knots,  from  whence  they  take  their  name. 
They  are  enjoined  to  live  in  common.  Those  who  are  ad- 
B)itted  into  the  order,  are  licst  to  i^ell  uU  thev  have,  and  gi^ « 
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it  ti-.  iho  your.  The  priests  are  to  fast  from  the  feast  of  All 
Saints  till  the  NativitVi 

CORDIAL,  *.  [tVoni  for/ a  heart,  Lat.]  in  medicine,  a 
(Iraujhl  or  potion  which  incrinises  tiie  strength  of  fhe  heart, 
or  tliat  wliich  increases  the  natural  strength  hy  bringing  the 
scnini  of  the  hU-oil  into  a  condition  jjroper  for  circulation 
and  nutrition.  Figuratively,  any  thing  which  occasions 
joy,  sladness,  or  revives  the  spirits. 

CO'l'DIAL,«.  reviving;  strengthening.  Applied  to  the 
afleclions,  sincere ;  hearty  ;  without  hypocrisy. 

CORDIA'LITY,  s.  sincere  affection  ;  freedom  from  hy- 
pocrisy. 

CO'JIDIALLY,  ttd.  in  a  manner  free  from  hypocrisy  ;  in 
a  sincere  and  9fi"ectionate  manner. 

CORD-MAKEll,  ,.  a  ropcniaker. 

COllDON,  J.  [Fr.]  the  rihhon  worn  by  a  knight  or  mem- 
ber of  any  order.  In  fortification,  a  row  of  stones  jutting 
out  before  the  rampart  and  the  basis  of  the  parapet. 

CORDOVA,  anciently  Corduba,  a  large  citj;  of  Anda- 
lusia, seated  on  the  Guadakjuiver,  over  which  is  a  stmie 
bridge  of  ic,  arches,  built  by  the  Moors.  Here  are  16  pa- 
rish churciies,' besides  the  cathedral,  .36  convents,  Ifi  hospi- 
tals, 2  colleges,  and  nn  ancient  palace  of  the  Moorish  kings, 
lately  converted  uito  stables  for  100  Andalusian  horses.  The 
cathedral,  which  was  foinierly  a  mosque,  still  retains  the 
Dame  of  Mezquita.  In  the  square,  called  the  Plaza  Major, 
are  splendid  buildings,  under  which  are  piazzas.  Tliere  are 
luany  orchards  and  gardens  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  and 
in  the  neighbouring  mountains  there  are  groves  of  citron, 
orange,  fig,  and  olive  trees.  The  trade  consists  of  wine, 
fruits,  silk,  and  Cordovan  leather,  and  the  best  horses  of 
Spain  are  had  from  it.  It  is  75  miles  N.  E.  of  .Seville,  and 
136  S.  bvW.  of  Madrid. 

CO'RDWAIN,  3.  a  kind  of  leather,  from  Cordova  in 
Spain. 

CORDWA'INER,  t.  [cordonnier,  Fr.]  a  person  who 
makes  and  sells  shoes. 

CORE,  s.  [cer,  Lat.]  the  heart ;  the  inner  part  of  any 
tiling. 

CORE'A,  a  peninsula,  lying  to  the  N.  K.  of  China, 
bounded  on  the  S.  W.  by  tlie  Yellow  Sea,  which  parts  it 
from  China  ;  on  the  N.  by  Chinese  Tartary  ;  and  on  the  S. 
by  a  narrow  sea,  which  parts  it  from  the  Japanese  Islands. 
The  people  are  civil  and  courteous,  are  fonfl  of  learning, 
nuisic,  and  dancing,  and  greatly  resemble  the  Chinese  in 
customs  and  religion.  The  country  is  divided  into  "eight 
^irovinces,  and  there  are  many  towns  in  it  exceedingly  po- 
pulous. It  extends,  from  N.  to  S.  about  500  miles,  and 
about  300  from  E.  to  W.  They  trade  in  ginseng,  gold,  sil- 
ver, iron,  yellow  varnish,  sable  skins,  castor,  mineral  salt, 
fowls  with  tails  3  feet  h)ng,  and  horses  only  3"  feet  high. 
Corea,  though  mountainous,  abounds  in  corn  and  rice.  The 
king,  who  is  tributary  to  the  emperor  of  China,  resides  at 
Hunching. 

CORFE  C  A  STLE,  a  town  of  Dorsetshire,  with  some  trade, 
in  stone  and  knit  stockings.  It  is  seated  on  a  peninsula, 
called  I'urbcck  Isle,  between  two  hills,  on  one  of  which 
stands  the  castle,  said  to  have  been  built  by  king  Edgar,  now 
in  ruins.  It  is  21  miles  E.  of  Dorchester,  and  120  W.  by  S. 
of  London.    Market  on  Thursday. 

CO'RFU,  anciently  known  by  the  name  ofScHEKiA, 
Ph«acia,  Corchyba,  and  Dbepano,  an  island  of  the 
Mediterranean,  near  the  coast  of  Albania,  long  held  by  the 
Venetians,  since  subject  to  the  French,  but  now  occupied  by 
the  Russians.  The  islanders  make  great  quantities  of  salt ; 
and  the  country  abounds  with  vineyards,  oranges,  lemons, 
citrons,  olive  trees,  grapes,  honey,  wax,  and  oil.  The  ca- 
pital is  Corfu,  o•^  the  E.  coast  of  the  island.  Lat.  39. 40.  N. 
ion.  20. 0.  E.' 

CORIA'CEOUS,  (Jtxrriashifms)  a.  [from  corium,  the  hide  of 
a  beast,  Lat.]  consisting  of,  or  resembling  leather. 

CORI  A'N  DER,  s.  [coriandnan,  Lat.]  a  plant  with  a  fibrous 
annual  root ;  it  has  an  unibellated  flower ;  is  found  by  road- 
sides and  dunghills,  and  flowers  in  June.  The  leaves  have 
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a  strong  disagreeable  smell,  birt  the  seeds  are  tolerably 
grateful  when  dry.  It  is  used  in  medicine  as  a  carminative, 
and  corrector  to  some  cathartics. 

CO'RINTH,  a.  [from  the  famous  city  "f  Corinth  in  Greece] 
a  small  fruit  commonly  called  a  cumnt.  The  Corinthicn 
order,  in  architecture,  is  one  of  the  live  orders,  and  is  the 
most  noble,  ricli,  and  delicate  of  them  all.  The  capital  of 
this  order  is  adorned  with  Iworowsof  leaves,  bet  ween  which 
little  stalks  arise,  of  which  16  volutes  arc  formed,  which  sup., 
port  the  abacus. 

CO'RINTH,  or  Coranto,  an  ancient  and  celebrated 
city,  situated  on  the  isthmus  which- joins  the  Morea  to 
Cireecc.  It  is  now  decayed,  the  houses  being  intermixed 
with  fields,  orange  groves,  and  gardens,  like  a  village,  the 
inhabitants  not  exceeding  1300  or  l-UM) ;  there  still  remain, 
however,  ruins  of  temples,  and  other  marks  of  its  former 
magnificence.  The  adjacent  countiy  abounds  with  corn, 
wine,  and  oil;  and  from  the  castle,  seated  on  the  top  of  an 
almost  inaccessible  rock,  there  is  <mc  of  the  finest  prospects 
of  land  and  water  in  the  world.  It  is  40  miles  N.  W.  of 
Athens.     Lat.  38.  14.  N.  lou.  23.  18.  E. 

CORK,  a  county  of  Muiistcr,  in  Ireland,  84  miles  in 
length,  and  62  in  breadth,  being  the  largest  in  thekin^doiii. 
It  is  bounded  on  theW.  and  S.  W.  tiy  K.eri-y  and  the  sea  ; 
on  the  N.  by  Limerick  ;  on  the  E.  by  VVatertbrd  and  a  part 
of  Tippcrary ;  and  on  the  S.  by  the  ocean.  It  contains 
269  parishes,  7f«,73{>  houses,  and  about  410,0*10  inhabitants. 
It  abounds  with  excellent  harbours,  and  has  many  fine 
rivers,  as  the  I51ackwater,  Lee,  Banon,  Hen,  <tc.  Tiie  soil 
varies  ;  in  many  parts  it  is  fertile,  and  the  country  is  p«tty 
populous. 

CORK,  city  of,  the  capital  of  the  county,  and  the  second 
in  Ireland  for  extent,  trade,  and  population,  containing  abo-it 
8600  houses,  and  ujiwards  of  70,000  inhabitants.  It  is  a 
well-built  pUice,  and  has  improved  surprisingly  of  late  years, 
several  broad  streets  having  been  lately  added,  by  filling  up 
the  canals  that  ran  through  them.  It  is  seated  on  the  river 
Lee,  by  which  it  is  nearly  surrounded,  and  by  means  of  the 
different  channels,  vessels  come  up  into  the  diflercnt  parts 
of  the  town.  Its  principal  evport  is  salt  provisions.  Durinsf 
the  slaughtering  season,  which  holds  from  August  to  the 
latter  end  of  January,  they  kill  and  cure  about  100,000  heud 
of  black  cattle.  Their  other  ex  ports  consist  of  pork,  tallow, 
hides  raw  and  tanned,  butter,  candles,  calves',  lambs',  and 
rabbits'  skins,  wool,  linen  and  woollen  yarn,  and  worsted  and 
linen  cloth.  The  country  adjacent  to  Cork,  is  hilly  and 
beautiful,  affording  extensive  and  diversified  prospects.  It 
is  15  miles  from  the  sea,  about  50  nearly  S.  of  Lioierick,  and 
124  S.  W.  of  Dublin.  Lat.  51.  54.  N.  Ion.  8.  ?3.  W.— Cor* 
Harbour,  or  the  Cove  of  Cork,  one  of  the  best  in  the  w  orld,  is 
about  7  miles  below  the  town,  and  so  spacious  and  deep,  as 
to  be  capable  of  containing  the  largest  vessels,  and  the  most 
extensive  fleets.  The  entrance  is  easy,  and  it  is  secure 
from  currents  and  storms.  One  side  of  Cork  Harbour  is 
fortued  by  Great  Island,  wliich  is  4  miles  long  and  2  broad, 
and  very  fertile. 

CORK,  s.  \korch,  Relg.]  in  botany,  a  species  of  oak,  which 
is  stripped  of  its  bark  every  eight  or  ten  years,  and  is  so  far 
from  being  injured  thereby,  that  it  is  preserved  by  that 
means  to  an  hundred  years  or  more.  Of  the  bark  are  found 
bungs  for  barrels,  and  stopples  for  bottles,  which  likewise 
go  l)y  the  name  of  the  tree,  and  are  called  corks.  These 
trees" are  very  common  in  France,  Spain,  and  Italy.  In  me- 
dicine, cork  is  of  service  to  stop  bleeding,  being  reduced  to 
powder, and  put  into  some  astringent  liquor;  when  burned 
and  mixed  with  the  unguentum  populneum,  it  is  proper  for 
thepiles. 

CORKINtJ-PlN,  s.  a  pin  of  a  large  size. 

CORKY, «.  consisting  of,  or  resembling  cork. 

CORMORANT,  s.  \cm-morant,  Fr.]  a  bird  that  preys 
upon  fish.     A  glutton. 

CORN,  *.  [com.  Sax.  kom,  Teut.]  the  grain  or  seed  of 
plants,  separated  from  the  spica.orear;  one  species  of  which 
is  made  into  bread.    There  are  several  species  of  coi-n,  such 
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as  wheal,  ry<'.  and  barley,  millet  and  rice,  oats,  maize  and 
lentils,  pf*sc,  anda  number  of  other  kinds,  each  of  which 
has  its  usefulness  and  property.  An  excrescence  or  horny 
lubstauce  tjrowinu  on  the  toes,  from  c«r7iH,  Lat.  a  horn.  A 
sJnele  particle  of  sfunpowder  or  salt. 

loCORN,  V.  a.  to  form  ffinipowder  into  grain,  or  small 
particles;  tosalt,  or  sprhikle  meat  with  salt;  so  used  liy  the 
old  Saxons. 

CO'RNAGE,  s.  a  tenure  which  obliges  the  landholder  to 
give  notice  of  an  invasion  by  blowing  a  horn. 

CORNEL,  s.  in  botany,  the  cornus.  There  are  two  Bri- 
tish species,  viz.  the  dofjterry  tree,  and  dwarf  lioneysucklo. 
They  both  flower  in  June. 

CORNELIAN,  f.    See  Carnf.lion. 

CORNEMLISB,*.  [Fr.]  a  kind  of  rustic  horn. 

CO'RNEt)US,  a.  [from  cornM,  a  horn,  Lat.]  horny,  or  re- 
semldinK  horn. 

CORNER,  J.  [rcrne/,  Brit.] an  angle, or  space  formed  by 
the  meeting  of  two  walls.  Figuratively,  a  secret  or  private 
place;  the  extremities.  CVnier-rtoH/",  is  the  stone  that  unites 
the  two  wails  at  the  corner;  the  principal  stone.  In  Scrip- 
ture.applied  to  the  Messiah,  'Psa.  cxviii.  22.  Acts  iv.  11. 
and  elsewhere. 

COHNERWISE,  ad.  from  one  corner  to  another;  dia- 
gonally ;  with  the  corner  in  front. 

CORNET,  s.  [cvnette,  Fr.]  a  horn  or  musical  wind  in- 
ttniraent,  used  by  the  ancients  in  war ;  a  company  or  troop, 
perhaps  as  many  as  had  one  cm-net.  An  olhcer  in  the  ca- 
valry, who  bears  the  ensi<;u  or  colours  in  the  troop;  li-*  is 
the  third  orticer  in  the  company,  and  commands  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  captain  and  lieutenant.  Cornet,  h\  farriery,  is 
the  lowest  part  of  the  pastern  of  a  horse. 

CORN  FLAG,  .f.  a  plant,  of  which  tiiereare  eleven  spe- 
cies, some  H  ith  red,  iuul  some  with  white  flowers,  according 

to  MilllT. 

CO'RNICE,  s.  [coniichc,  Fr.J  in  architecture,  the  upper- 
most member  of  the  enlalilature  of  a  cohiniii,  or  that  which 
crowns  the  order;  likewise  all  little  prqjectures  of  masonry, 
or  joinery,  where  there  are  no  columns,  as  the  cornice  of  a 
chmmey,  of  a  bcaufet,  Ac.  ihniice  ri>i^,  in  gunnery,  the 
next  ring  fr«ni  t4ie  muzzle-ring  backwards. 

COllNlCULATK,  «.  [from  cumu,  a  horn,  Lat.]  in  bo- 
tany, applied  to  such  plants  as,  after  each  tlower,  produce 
many  horsed  pods,  called  silit/ual.  CoiniculateiFjinu-ers,  are 
such  hollow  flowers  as  have  a  kind  of  spur  or  little  horn  on 
their  upper  nart. 

COllNTFIC,  <i.  j^frora  comu,  a  horn,  and /acio,  to  make, 
Lat.J  productive  ot  or  making  horns. 

CORNIGEROUS,  a.  ffroin  cortm,  a  horn,  and  gfro,  to 
carry,  Lat.]  horned  ;  bearinc  or  having  horns. 

CORNUCOTIA,  s.  ILat.]  among  the  ancients,  a  horn, 
out  of  which  plenty  of  all  things  arc  supposed  to  grow.  It 
is  generally  the  characteristic  of  the  goddess  of  plenty,  and 
described  in  the  form  of  a  large  horn,  adorned  wilii  flowers, 
and  filled  with  fruits.  ^ 

To  CORNUTE,  V.  o.  [from  cojvw,  a  horn,  Lat.J  to  confer 
or  bestow  horns.  , 

CORNUTED,  purt.  [iVoni  cmmi,  a  horn,  Lat.]  grafted 
with  horns  ;  horned  ;  cuckolded. 

CORN  liTO,  s.  [from  conai,  a  horn,  Lat.]  a  cuckold. 
CO'RNWALL,  a  county  of  Eiifflantl,  which  forms  the 
S.  VV.  extremity  of  Great  Britam.  It  u  bounded  on  the  E. 
by  Devonshire ;  its  other  parts  are  washed  bv  the  sea.  Its 
length  from  E.  to  \V.  is  '/  i  miles ;  its  breadth  next  to  De- 
vonshire is  about  46,  but  it  soon  contracts,  and  is  gradually 
narrowed  into  isthmuses  :  on  the  S.  W.  it  terminates  in  two 
promontories,  ?!ie  Lizard  Point,  and  the  Land's  End.  It 
contains  9  hundreds,  and  Ifit  parishes,  between  12(X)  and 
1.300 villages,  and  27  market  towns.  From  its  vicinitv  to 
tlie  S"a,  it  IS  exposed  to  frequent  storms,  but  exempted  from 
bard  frosts  and  great  hea's.  There  is  abundance  of  rainv 
•iid  foggy  weather ;  but  lb?  inhabitants  are  seldom  troubled 
with  agues  or  fevers.  Tii>  spring  shews  itself  in  the  buds 
and  blossoms  sooner  than  m  the  othci-  parts  of  England ;  but 


tlie  harvest  is  later,  and  the  fruits  have  less  flavour  than  in 
the  midland  counties.  Mere  are  some  uncommon  plants, 
and  plenty  of  sea-herbs,  as  caniphire,  erinjjri,  ros  solis,  &c. 
It  is  well  suited  for  the  herring  and  |!iilchard  fisheries,  and 
the  inhabitants  fully  avail  themselves  of  their  local  advan- 
tages. It  derives,  however,  its  chief  importance  from  its 
nifncrdls;  these  consist  of  tin  and  copper.  The  copper- 
mines  are  numerous  and  rich  in  ore ;  small  quantities  of  gold 
and  silver  have  sometimes  been  tbund,  but  its  tin  mines  are 
its  greatest  source  of  wealth  ;  for  these  it  has  been  long  fa- 
mous, and  Its  coasts  have  been  visited  by  tliePheniciansand 
Greeks  in  very  remote  antiquity  ;  they  were  known  several 
centuries  before  the  Christian  a-ia,  and  have  been  wnrked 
constantly  ever  since.  With  the  metalliKe  ores  are  found 
large  quantities  of  mundic  and  arsenie ;  many  sorts  of  stones 
are  found  here,  particularly  iKoorstonc,  which  is  used  both 
in  buildings  and  for  millstones,  and  which,  when  polished, 
ai}pears  splenciid  and  beautiful;  and  in  Ibe  cavenious  parts 
ot  the  rocks  are  found  transparent  crystals,  calleil  Cori'ish 
diamonds,  which  are  very  brilliant  w hen  well  polished.  The 
number  of  men,  women,  and  children,  employed  in  raising 
the  tin  ore,  washing,  stamping,  and  carrying,  is  stated  by 
some  to . amount  to  16,000.  'I'he  principal  rivers  are  the 
Tamar,  Camel,  and  Fale.  As  this  county  was  one  of  he 
places  to  which  the  ancient  Britons  retreated,  the  Gadic  or 
Celtic  language  was  long  retained  here,  and  has  become  ex- 
tinct but  very  lately. 

CO'RNY,  a.  [from  conm,  a  horn,  Lat.]  horny,  strong,  or 
hard  like  a  horn  ;  producing  grain  or  corn. 

COnO'LLARY,  *.  [corcllariimi,  Lat.]  an  useful  conse- 
quence drawn  from  something  which  is  proved  or  demon- 
strated. 

COROMA'NDEL,  the  coast  of,  is  the  eastern  coast  of 
the  peninsula  of  Hindoostan,  extending;  from  Cape  Calymore 
in  lat.  10.  20.  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kistuah,  in  laf.  near  CO. 
0.  N.  On  this  coast  lie  Madras,  Pondiclierry,  Traiicpiebar, 
and  other  European  factories,  from  which  chintz,  calicoes, 
and  mushus,  with  some  diainends,  arc  imported  into  Europe. 
There  is  not  a  port  for  large  vessels  (H  the  v\hole  coast, 
which  is  an  even,  low,  and  sandy  country;  and  about  Ma- 
dras, the  laiiil  rises  solitlle,  that  it  is  diflicult  from  the  sea 
to  mark  the  distinction  between  land  and  water,  unless  by 
the  ditJerent  objects  that  are  on  tlie  shore. 

CORONA,  s.  [a  crewn,  Lat.]  in  architecture,  a  larjje", 
fiat,  strong  vnember' (.(fa  cornice,  so  called  fri.m  its  crown- 
ing not  only  the  cornice,  but  likewise  the  wliole  ordrr,  .  l& 
optics,  the  hale,  a  luminous  circle  surrouiidii.g  the  sun,  the 
moon,  the  planets,  or  the  fixed  stars. 

CORONA  BOREALI.S,  in  astronomy,  the  northern 
crown,  a  constellation  of  the  northern  fscinisphero. 

CORONAL,  s.  [from  corona,  a  crt>v\H,  Lat.]  a  crown,  a 
garland.  Adjectively,  that  belongs  to  the  crov.n  or  top  of 
the  head.  The  coronal  sutioe,  in  analoiny,  is  the  tirst  of  the 
cranium,  which  reaches  across  frcni  one  temple  to  the 
other. 

CORO'N.'VRY,  a.  [from  corina,  a  crown,  Lat.]  rckiling  to 
or  stated  on  the  crown  of  the  head.    In  auatamy,  applied 
to  those  arteries  which  furnish  the  substance  of  the  heart, 
with  bh)od. 

CORONATION,  *.  [from  coroTia,  a  crown,  Lat.]  the  act- 
©r  solemnity  of  crowning  a  king. 

COTiONER,  *.  an  ancient  officer  of  this  kingdom,  so 
."ailed  because  he  is  wholly  employed  for  the  king  and 
crown.'  Coroners  are  conservators  of  the  peace  in  the  coua-. 
tv  where  they  arceiccted,  being  usually  two  for  each  conuty./ 
Their  authority  is  judicial  and  ministerial;  judicial  where  a 
perscm  comes  to  a  violent  death  ;  to  take  and  enter  up  ap- 
peals of  ra'irder,  pronounce  judgment  on  outlawries,  A:e. 
The  ministerial  pow^'r  is,  wiien  the  coroner  executes  the 
king's  writ,  on  exception  taken  to  the  sheriff'.  His  autho- 
rity does  not  terminate  on  tire  demise  of  the  king,  as  that 
of  judges, <4.c.  docs,  who  acts  by  the  king's  cnminission:  oa-- 
default  of  shculi's,  coroiieis  are  to  impanncl  juries,  and  to 
return  issue  on  juries  not  appearing. 
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CO'RONET,  «.  [from  coram,  a  crown,  Lat.  eoronetta,  Ital.] 
an  inferior  crown  worn  by  the  nobility  ;  tliat  of  a  rliike  is 
adorned  xvith  strawberry  leaves ;  that  of  a  marquis  with 
leaves  and  pearls  placed  interchangeably  ;  that  of  an  earl 
with  the  pearls  raised  above  the  leaves  ;  that  of  a  viscount 
is  surrounded  with  pearls  only ;  and  that  of  a  baron  has 
only  four  pearls. 

CO'RPORAL,  *.  [capo»-«/,  Fr.]  in  the  army,  an  inferior 
and  the  lowest  otHcer  in  the  foot,  who  commands  one  of  the 
divisions,  places  and  relieves  sentinels,  Iteeps  fj'iod  order, 
and  receives  the  word  of  thf,  inferiors  that  jrass  by  his  corps. 
On  '.-oard  ship,  an  officer  who  has  tl\(!  charge  of  setting  the 
watch  and  senterics,  and  relieving;  them  ;  he  sees  that  all 
the  soldiers  and  sailors  keep  their  arms  neat  and  clean, 
teaches  them  how  to  use  them,  and  has  a  mate  under  him. 

CO'RPORAL,  o.  [co»7>orf/,  Fr.]  relatinsj  to  the  body,  in 
divinity'  and  piiilosophy.  When  used  in  opposition  to  spi- 
rit, or  its  atJ'ections,  it  is  styled  and  spelt  corjwreal,  and  then 
signifies  material. 

CORPORA'LITY,  f.  the  quality  of  consisting  of  boJy, 
or  matter. 

CO'RPOFi.ALLY,  ad.  in  a  sensible  or  material  manner  ; 
bi)dily. 

CORPORATE,  a.  [from  corpus,  a  body,  Lat.]  united' 
iiito  a  bodv  or  cnminunity. 

CO'RPORATENESS;  s.  the  state  of  a  body  corporate 
or  communitv. 

CORPORATION,  s.  [from  corput,  a  body,  Lat.]  a  body 
politic,  authorized  by  prescription  ;  patent,  charter,  or  by 
act  of  parliament,  to  have  a  common  seal,  one  head  officer 
or  more,  able,  by  their  common  consent,  to  ^rant  or  receive 
in  law  any  thing;  within  the  compass  of  their  charters,  and 
to  sue  and  be  sued  even  as  one  man.  Corporations  ure  either 
spiritual  or  temporal;  spiritual,  as  bishops,  deans,  arch- 
deacons, parsons,  vicars,  Ac.  Temporal,  as  mayor,  com- 
nioualty,  bailiff,  burgesses  Ac.  And  some  are  of  a  mixed 
nature,  and  composed  of  temporal  and  spiritual  persons, 
such  as  heads  of  colleges  and  hospitals. 

CO'RPORATURE,  s.  [from  corpus,  a  body,  Lat.J  the 
state  of  being  embodied. 

CORPO'REAL,  II.  [from  corpus,  a  body,  Lat.]  consisting 
•f  matter  or  bodv,  opposed  to  spiritual. 

CORPOREITY,*,  [from  corpus,  a  body,  Lat.]  the  quality 
of  a  thing  which  has  a  body. 

CORPORIFICATION,  s.  [from  corpus,  a  bodv,  and 
facia,  to  make,  Lat.]  the  act  of  givin''  a  body  to  a  thing,  or 
rendering  it  the  object  of  their  toucn  or  otlie:  s.nses.  In 
chemistry,  the 'act  of  re-uniting  spirits  into  a  body,  resem- 
blinjf  that  which  they  had  before  their  being  raised  into 
spirits. 

To  CORPO'RIFY,  r.  a.  to  thicken  or  gather  into  a  body. 

CORPS,  (usually  pron.  hdr)  s.  [Fr.]  a  body  or  collection 
of  soldiers.  In  architecture,  that  part  which  projects  or 
stands  out  from  a  wall,  and  series  as  a  ground  for  some 
decoration  or  ornament. 

CORPSE,  s.  [from  corpus,  a  body,  Lat.]  the  body,  used  in 
contempt  •  a  dead  body  ;  a  carcase. 

COHPtJLENCE,  or  CORPULENCY,  s.  [corpulentia. 
from  corpus,  a  body,  Lat.]  bulkiness  of  body ;  fatness ; 
crossness.  Tlie  most  extraordinary  instance  perhaps  of 
fatness  ever  known,  was  that  of  Edward  Bright,  of  Maiden 
in  Essex,  who  dying  in  Nov.  \7!M,  weighed  616  pounds;  his 
waistcoat  with  great  ease  was  buttoned  round  seven  men  of 
ordinary  slge. 

CORPULENT,  a.  [cm-puleiitiis,  from  corpus,  a  body,  Lat.] 
fleshy  ;  abounding  in  fatand  flesh. 

CO'RPUS-CHRI'STI,  s.  a  festival  kept  the  next  Thurs- 
day after  Trinity-Sunday,  instituted  in  honour  of  the  eu- 
charist ;  to  which  also  one  of  the  colleges  in  Oxford  is  de- 
dicated. 

CORPUSCLE,  s.  [from  eorpusculum,  a  little  body,  Lat.] 
in  physics,  a  minute  particle,  or  physical  atom,  of  which  a 
natural  body  is  composed  or  made  up. 

CORPUSCULAR,  or  CORPUSCUL.VRIAN,  a.  [fiom 
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corp-usculum,  a  little  body,  Lat.]  belonging  to  atoms,  or  tita 
same  particles  of  bodies.  The  corpuscularian  or  corpuscular 
philosophy,  is  that  which  endeavours  to  explain  the  pheno- 
mena of  nature  by  the  motion,  rest,  or  position  of  the  coi*. 
pusdes,  or  minute  particles  of  which  bodies  consist. 

To  CORRA'DE,  r.a.  [corrado,  Lat.]  to  rub  off;  to  wear 
away,  by  rubbing  two  bodies  together. 

CORRADIATiON,  s.  [from  con,  with,  andradius,  a  ray, 
Lat.]  the  coii'Liinction  of  rays  in  one  point. 

To  CORilE'CT,  y.  a.  {corriiro,  from  ractvs,  st,-eight,  Lat.] 
to  punish  a  person  for  a  (ault  in  order  to  make  him  amend. 
To  give  a  person  notice  of  his  faults.  In  medicine,  to  coun- 
teract, or  lessen  the  force  or  ill  qualities  of  one  ingredient 
bv  another. 

"CORRECT,   «.  [correctus,  Lst.]  that  is  perfect;  freed 
from  errors  or  mistakes. 

CORPiE'CnON,    s.    [conectin,     Lat.]   punishment    for ' 
faults  in  order  to    produce   aimjidment;  an  amendment; 
reprehension;  censure;  or  notice  of  a  fault.     In  medicine, 
the  los.sening  any  quality  of  an  ingredient  by  joining  it  vrith 
one  of  opposite  qualities. 

COR  RECTI  VE,  a.  having  the  power  of  counteracting 
any  bad  qualities. 

Corrective,  J.  tlmt  which  has  the  power  of  altering 
or  counteracting  any  bad  quality  ;  limitation  ;  restriction. 

CORRE  CTJ^Y,  ad.  in  such  a  manner  as  to  oe  free  from 
faidfs;  exactly. 

CORRECTNESS,  s.  perfection,  arising  from  frequent 
and  accurate  alterations. 

CORRECTOR,  s.  [Lat.]  he  who  amends  a  person  by 
means  of  punishmei!t.    In  medicine,   an  ingiedient  in  a 
composition,  which  guards  against,  or  abates,  the  force  of 
another.     Corrector  of  Ihf  press,  ono who  amends  the  errors, 
committed  in  printing. 

CORRE'GIDOR,  s.  a  chief  magistrate  in  Spain. 

To  CO  RRELATE,  v.  ».  [from  con,  with,  and  relatus,  re- 
lated, Lat.]  to  have  a  mutual  or  reciprocal  relation  to  one 
another,  as  father  and  son. 

CO'RRELATE,  *.  one  that  stands  in  an  opposite  relation, 
as  father  and  son 

CORRELATIVE,  «.  [from  con,  with,  and  relatus,  related, 
Lat.]  having  a  reciprocal  relation,  so  that  the  existence  of 
the  one  depends  on  the  existence  of  the  other. 

CORREITION,  s.  [from  con,  with,  to  strengthen  the 
signification,  and  ripio,  to  snatch,  Lat.]  reproof,  chiding, 
reprehension  or  objurgation. 

To  CORRESPO'ND,  v.  71.  [from  eon,  with,  and  respondeo 
to  answer,  Lat.]  to  answer;  to  match  ;  to  suit;  to  be  pro- 
portionate,  or  adequate  to  another ;  to  keep  up  an  acquain- 
tance with  another  by  sending  and  receiving  letters. 

CORRESPO'NDENCK,  or  CORRESPOTS'DENCY,  *. 
[fVom  con,  with,  and  resjxmdeo,  to  answer,  Lat.]  an  agree- 
ment; the  matching  ami  htting  of  two  things  together;  an 
intercourse  kept  up  by  letters  :  friendship  ;  intercourse  ;  a 
commerce. 

CORRESPO'NDENT,  s.  a  person  w  ith  w  horn  commerce 
is  carried  on,  or  intelligence  kept  by  mutual  messages  or 
letters. 

CORRESPO'NDENT,  or  CORRESPONSIVE,  a.  [from 
eon,  with,  and  respondeo,  to  answer,  Lat.]  suiting :  fitting  ; 
•greein" ;  answering. 

CORRIDOR,  s.  [Fr.]  in  fort'fication,  a  road  or  waj', 
about  twenty  yards  broad,  aW>ng  the  edge  of  a  ditch,  witn- 
outside,  encompassing  the  wliole  fortification,  called  like- 
wise the  covert  icay.  In  aich  lecture,  a  gallery,  or  long  aisle, 
round  a  building,  leading  to  seveial  chambers  at  a  distance 
from  each  other. 

CORRIGIBLE,  a.  [_from  corrigc,  to  correct,  LatJ  that 
may  be  altered  for  the  hetter";  that  is  a  proper  object  for  pu- 
nishment ;  corrective ;  or  having  the  power  of^  amendmg 
any  error,  fault,  or  bad  quality. 

(CORRI'VALRY,*.  competition;  opposition. 

CORROBORANT, ;>art.[<;orjoi(»o,  from  robw,  strength, 
Lat.J  having  the  power  of  fttrcngthenjng  or  givii^  strength' 
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'  To  CORROBORATE,  r.  a.  \eorroboro,  from  tohur,  sheHgth, 
I.at.]  to  confirm  an  sssertion;  to  strengthen,  or  make 
stroller. 

CORROBORATION,  s.  flie  act  of  strengthening  ;  the 
confiriMiitionorestablishingatfuth  by  some  additional  proof; 
addition  of  strciisjth. 

CORROBORATIVE,  «.  having  the  power  of  increasing 
strength,  »r  of  service  in  particular  bodily  weaknesses. 

TeCORRO'DE, v.  a.  [eorrodo,  Lat.]  to  eat  away  by  de- 
grees, applied  to  the  action  of  a  liquid  on  some  solid  body ; 
toprev  upon:  to  consume,  or  wear  away  by  degrees. 

COllRO'DENT,  a.  [cnrroHens,  Lat.]"  having  the  power 
of  separating  tlje  particles  of  a  body,  applied  to  the  effect 
of  some  menstruum  or  fluid  on  solid  bodies. 

CORRODIBLE,  n.  [from  cm,  with,  to  strengthen  the 
signification,  and  rodo,  to  gnaw,  Lat.]  possible  to  be  con- 
turned  or  corroded. 

COllROSIBI'LITY,  t.  the  quality  of  being  Corrosiblc; 
the  possibility  of  having  its  particles  divided  by  some  men- 
struum. 

CORRO'SIBLR,  a.  [from  eon,  with,  to  strengthen  tlie 
signification,  and  rodo,  to  gnaw,  Lat.]  that  may  have  its 
particles  consumed,  or  separated  bv  some  menstruum. 

CORRO'SIBLENESS,  .■>.  the  quality  of  being  liable  to 
have  its  particles  separated  by  a  menstruum. 

COIIRO'SION,  *.  the  dissolution  or  separation  of  the 
particles  of  a  boidy  by  an  acid  or  saline  liquor  or  men- 
struum. 

CORRO'SIVE,  a.  having  the  power  of  insunuating  itself 
between,  and  separating  the  particles  of,  a  body  ;  having 
the  power  of  ve\ing,  or  of  making  a  person  uneasy  or 
angry. 

CORRO'SIVE,.'.  that  which  has  tne  power  of  consuming, 
eating,  or  wasting  away  ;  tliat  which  has  the  power  of  fret- 
tin»,  givitig  pain,  or  rendering  a  person  uneasy. 

COllRO'SIVELY,  atl.  in  the  manner  of,  or  like  a  corro- 
•ive  ;  having  the  qiiality  of  a  corrosive. 

CORRO'SIVENESS,  i.the  quality  whereby  a  fluid  insi- 
nuates itself  between  the  pores  of  a  solid  body,  separates 
them,  or  wastes  away. 

CO'RRUG.\NT,  (I.  [rorru^ani,  from  ruga,  a  wrinkle, 
Lat.]  having  the  power  of  wrinkling,  or  contracting  into 
wrinliles. 

To  CO'RRUOATE,  v.  a.  [oorrugo,  from  rvga,  a  wrinkle, 
Lat.T^to  wrinkle,  or  purse  up. 

CORRUGATION,  s.  [cormgatio,  from  rvga,  a  wrinkle, 
Lat.]  theact  of  drawing  or  contracting  into  wrinkles. 

To  CORRUTT,  V.  a.  [from  con,  with,  to  strengthen  the 
signification,  and  rttmpo,  to  break,  Lat.]  to  turn  from  a  sound 
to  a  putrescent  state  ;  to  infect.  Figuratively,  to  engage  a 
person  to  do  something  contrary  to  his  inclination  or 
conscience,  by  bribes  or  money ;  to  spoil ;  to  vitiate,  or 
render  bad. 

To  CORRUPT,  V.  n.  to  become  putrid ;  to  grow  rotten  ; 
to  putrefv  ;  to  lose  putrity. 

COIIRU'PT,  a.  [corniptiis,  Lat.]  vicious  ;  void  of  moral 
goodness  ;  lost  to  piety  ;  biased  by  brides.  Tainted  ;  rot- 
ten ;  applied  to  things. 

CORRUTTER,  s.  that  which  putrefies,  or  taints.  One 
who,  by  ill  example,  or  base  motives,  seduces  a  person  to 
vice. 

CORRLTTIBI'LTTY,  s.  the  possibility  of  being  corrupt- 
ed, putrefied,  or  rendered  worse. 

CORRU  PTIBLE,  «.  that  may  be  putrefied,  or  grow  rot- 
ten ;  that  mav  be  destroved  or  rendered  vicious. 

CORRUTTION,  ».  [from  cn»,  with,  to  strengthen  the 
signification,  and  nimpo,  to  break,  I-at.]  the  action  whereby 
the  body  loses  all  its  properties  and  qualities  for  a  certain 
time^or  whereby  its  form  is  altered  and  its  qualities  changed 
from  what  they  were  before  ;  rottenness.  In  politics,  a 
state  wherein  persons  act  only  from  lucrative  motives  ;  the 
means  by  which  any  person  may  be  rendered  vicious ;  or 
a  thing  may  be  made  rotten.  In  surgery,  the  matter  con- 
t  killed  in  any  ulcer  or  wound,  called  piu  by  practitioners. 


In  law,  the  taint  which  grows  to  a  person  or  his  heirs, 
on  account  of  his  having  been  guilty  of  felony  or  trea- 
son. 

CORRUPTIVE,  s.  having  the  power  or  quality  of  ten- 
dering tainted  or  rotten. 

CORRUPTLESS,  <f.  that  cannot  be  corrupted. 

CORRUPTLY,  «d.  with  corruption;  with  taint;  with 
vice  ;~without  integritv. 

CORRUTTNESS,  i.  the  quality  or  state  of  a  corrupted 
body  ;  vice. 

CO'RSAIR,  s.  [Fr.]  an  armed  vessel,  which  plunders  mer- 
chant vessels ;  a  pirate. 

COR.SE,  s,  [corps,  Fr.  1  a  postical  word  for  a  carcase  or 
dead  bod  v. 

CORSELET,  s.  [Fr.J  a  little  armour  for  the  forepart  of 
the  body. 

CO'RSHAM,  orCosHAM,  a  town  of  Wilts,  noted  for  its 
manufacture  of  woollens.  King  Ethrelred  had  formerly  a 
palace  here,  and  it  was  once  the  chief  residence  of  the  earl« 
of  Cornwall.  It  is  4  miles  S.W.  of  Chippenham,  and  II  N. 
E.  of  Bath.    Market  on  Wednesday. 

CO'RSICA,  a  large  island  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  about 
88  miles  in  length,  and  40  in  breadth.  The  air  in  sonte  parts 
is  unwholesome,  and  the  land  hilly,  full  of  stones,  and  culti- 
vated very  poorly  ;  however,  the  valleys  produce  wheat, 
and  the  hills  fruits,  viz.  olives,  figs,  grapes,  almonds,  and 
chesnuts.  There  is  a  rid«  of  mountains  which  divides  the 
island  into  two  parts,  the  N.  and  S.  The  capital  is  Bastia. 
It  belonged  to  the  Frehcji,  but  on  the  revolution  taking  place 
in  France,  the  Corsicans,  rose,  and  appointed  General  Paoli 
for  there  chief,  surrendered  the  island  to  the  crown  of 
Cireat  Britain,  with  great  formality,  in  July  1794,  accepting 
at  the  same  time  a  new  constitution  from  the  English  govern- 
ment. In  October,  1796,  however,  the  English  viceroy  was 
obliged  to  abandon  the  island,  and  the  Franeh  again  took 

Rossession  of  it.  The  nuiiberef  inhabitants  is  about  160,000. 
[ere  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  now  emperor  of  France,  was 
born,  August  16,  1769. 

CO'R'llC.'^L,  a.  [from  cortex,  bark,  Lat.]  barky  ;  belong- 
ing to  the  outward  part  of  any  thing.  In  anatomy,  the 
cortical  substance  of  tiie  brain  is  its  exterior  part. 

CO'RTICATED,a.  rfrom  cortex,  bark,  Lat.]  resembling 
the  bark  of  a  tree. 

CO'RTICOSE,  a.  rfroni  cortex,  bark,  Lat]  full  of  bark. 

CO'RVO,  the  smallest  and  most  westernly  of  the  Azores, 
about  24  miles  in  circumference,  with  a  small  port.  It 
contains  about  SOO  souls,  who  cultivate  wheat  and  feed 
hogs. 

CORU'SCANT,  «.  [from  coitttco,  to  glitter,  Lat]  glit- 
tering  by  flashes  ;  flashing. 

CORUSCATION,  s.  [from  eortoco,  to  glitter,  Lat.]  a 
quick,  sudden,  and  short  darting  of  splendor ;  a  flash;  a 
glittering  light. 

CO'RVUS,  in  astronomy,  the  raven,  a  constellation  in 
the  southern  hemisphere. 

CGRY'MBIATED,  «.  [from  erymlmt,  a  benr,  Lat.]  in 
bofanv,  abounding  or  garnished  with  bunches  of^berries. 
.  -CORYMBrFEROUS,  «.  [from  coriimUtu,  a  berrj',  and 
fero,  to  bear,  Lat.]  bearing  fruit  or  berrfes  in  bunches. 

CORY'MBUS,  f.  [Lat.]  in  botany,  a  round  cluster  of 
berries,  like  those  of  the  ivy,  applio«l  to  such  plants  as  have 
a  compound  discous  flower,  witliout  any  down  adhering  to 
their  seeds. 

CORYVRE'KAN,  a  dangerous  vortex,  or  whirlpool,  on 
the  W.  coast  of  Scotland,  between  the  isle  of  Sea rbia  and 
the  N.  point  of  Jura.  Its  dreadful  unfathomable  vortex  ex- 
tends above  a  mile  in  circuit,  and,  at  full  tides,  its  niunerous 
eddies  form  watery  pyramids,  which  rise  to  a  girat  height 
in  the  air,  and  bursting  with  the  noise  of  thunder,  over- 
whelm all  vessels  that  come  within  the  sphere  of  its  attrac- 
tion. It  is  so  called  from  a  young  Danish  prince,  who  pe- 
rished in  this  place. 

COSCrNOMANCY,».[from  WAiwmi,  a  sieve,  andmg:ii««, 
divination,  Gr.]  tlic  ait  of<livioation  bv  a  sieve. 
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COSE'CANT,  ».  in  geometry,  the  serant  of  an  arch, 
which  is  thf  comphment  to  another  arch  to  90  degrees. 

CO'SIER,  t.  [from  cmiser,  old  Fr.]  a-  botcher ;  a  low-lived 
person.     A  word  of  contempt. 

CO'SINE,  s.  in  Kcometry,  the  part  of  the  diameter  iKter- 
ccpted  bctwecii  tjic  centre  and  tlie  ri;-ht  sine,  and  alnays 
filial  to  the  sine  of  ihe  complement  of  the  aiih. 

COSMETIC,  «.  [kemifti/tos,  from  hutmeo,  to  ornament,  Cr.] 
liavin^  the  power  of  improving  the  personal  charms ;  beau- 
tifying or  heightenin};  beauty. 

COSMICAI,,  o.[trom  husnws,  the  world,  Gr.]  relating  to 
tlic  world.  In  astionotiiy,  rishijc  together,  or  in  die  same 
degKee  of  tlie  ecliptic  with  the  sun. 

CO'SMICALLY,  ad.nt  tiie  same  time  with  the  snn. 

COSMO'GONY,  ^.  [from  kcsmot,  theworW,  and  goiir,  ge- 
nerBtion,  Gr.]  the  rise,  origin,  or  creation  of  the  world. 

COSMO'GRAPHER,  s.  [from  kosmos,  tl;e  world,  and 
grap/io,  to  describe,  Gr.]oue  who  composes  a  description  of 
the  relation,  fitness,  figure,  and  disposition  of  all  tne^paits 
of  the  woiUI. 

COSMO(iRA'PHICAL,  a.  [from  kosmos,  the  worhl,  and 
grapho,  to  describe,  Gr.]  rtlatmg  to  the  general  description 
of  the  world. 

COSMOGRATHICALLY,  ml.  in  a  manner  relating  to 
the  science  by  which  the  structure  of  the  world  is  discovered 
and  described. 

COSMO'GRAPH Y,  s.  Jfrom  kosmos,  the  world,  and  ^rapho 
to  describe,  Gr.]  a  drscription  of  the  several  pans  of  the 
worhl  ;  or  the  art  of  delineating  its  several  bodies  according 
to  their  magnitudes,  motions,  relations,  &c.  It  consists  of 
jeographv  and  astronomy. 

COSMiO'POLITE,  or  COSMOPOLITAN,  s.  [from  Xm- 
mos,  the  world,  and  pulites,  a  citizen,  Gr.]  a  citizen  of  the 
world ;  one  who  is  at  home  in  all  companies,  and  in  all 
countries. 

CO'S.SACKS,  a  people  inhabiting  originally  the  confines 
of  Poland,  Russia,  Tartary,  and  Turkey,  between  tlie  Jaik 
and  the  Dneister.  Tiiey  are  divided  into  several  branches, 
the  KosaUki  sa  Porovi,  or  Cossacks  on  the  Boristhcncs  ;  the 
Kosakki  Donski,  or  Cossacks  on  the  Don;  and  theKosakki 
Jaiki,  which  are  the  wildest  of  them  all,  dwelling  in  large 
tillages  along  the  banks  of  the  river  Ural,  or  Jaik,  and  the 
N.  coast  of  file  Caspian  Sea.  They  are  now  entirely  subject 
to  Russia;  and  the  Ukraine,  or  country  of  the  Cossacks  of  Bo- 
risthcncs, is  become  a  government  under  the  name  of  Ekate- 
rinoslav.  The  Cossacks  aie  large  and  robust,  have  blue 
eyes,  brown  hair,  and  aquiline  noses;  the  wmncn  are  com- 
plaisant ti)  strangers.  Their  towns  are  built  of  wood,  like 
those  of  the  Russians.  The  [Jkrairie  is  one  continued  fer- 
tile plain,  producing  corn,  pulse,  tobacco,  and  honey.  Its 
pastures  are  immensely  rich,  and  the  cattle  are  the  largest 
in  Europe. 

CO'SSET,  s.  aniong  fanners,  a  colt,  calf,  or  lamb,  brought 
ap  bv  the  hand  without  the  dam. 

COST,  s.  \^knst,  Relg.]  the  price  or  money  given  for  the 
liurchuse  of  a  thing  ;  charge ;  expense.  Figuratively, 
sumptuoHsntss  ;  luxury  ;  loss;  detriment. 

To  COST,  t'.  H.  preier.  and  participle  preter.  cost  ;  [cous- 
t*r,  Fr.lto  !)«  purchased  or  boughtata  particular  sum. 

CO'STAL,  a.  [from  custa,  a  rib,  Lat.]  belonging  to  the 
ribs. 

CO'STARD,  s.  the  head  or  skull.  In  gardening,  a  round 
bulky  apple,  somewhat  resembling  the  head. 

CO'STA  RICA,  a  province  in  the  narrow  part  of  Mexico, 
eu  the  S.  E.  betvveoen  Veragua  and  Mosquito  country,  ex- 
tending from  sea  to  sea,  50  leagues  in  length,  and  ;)eariy  as 
much  in  breadth.  The  soil  is  ill  cultivated,  but  lliere  is 
pienty  of  cattle,  hides,  honey,  and  wax.  The  natives  live 
mostly  independent  of  tlie  Spaniards.  Cailhage  is  the 
capital. 

CO'STIVE,  a.  [eoustipatiis,  from,  constipo,  to  cram,  I«at.] 
I'ound  in  the  body ;  gouig  seldom  to  stool ;  close  ;  unpeiv 
ttieable. 

CO'STIVENESS,  s.  in  medicine,  a^  preternatural  deten- 
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tion  of  the  excrements,  attended  with  a  difficulty  of  du> 
tlmrging  them. 

CO'STLINESS,  *.  snmptuousncss  ;  expensiveness  ;  the 
great  value,  or  sum  required  for  llie  purchase  ota  thing. 

CO'STLY,  a.  requirmg  a  large  sum,  or-  wuch  money  for 
its  purchase  ;  expensive.     Figurativtiy,  rare  ;  valuable. 

CO'STMARY,  s.  [from  cuttus,  the  name  of  a  "^hrub,  and 
JJ/rtT-i.-t,  Mary,  Lat.)  an  herb,  called  also  aicost  and  balsam 
herb. 

CO'STREL,  *.  a  bottle. 

CO'SIUME,  *.  among  painters,  denotes  that  every 
figure  in  a  piece  of  painting  must  be  drawn  hi  its  proper  cha- 
racter. 

COT,  COTE,  or  COAT,  at  the  end  of  the  names  of 
places,  come  generally  from  the  Saxon  cut,  a  cottage. 

COi\  s.  [Sax.l  a  hut ;  a  cottage. 

COT.'VNGENT,  *.  in  geometry,  the  tangent  t  fan  arch 
which  is  the  complement  ot  another  to  9<)  degrees. 

COTE'MPORARY,  «.  [from  loii,  with,  and  tcmpus,  time, 
Lat.llivingat  the  same  time  with  another. 

COT-LAND,  «.  land  belonging  to  a  cottage. 

COTQUEAN,  s.  a  person  who  othciousiy  concern*  him- 
self with  women's  affairs. 

COTESWOLD,  s.  a  hilly  plain,  with  several  sheep-cotes, 
and  sheep  feeding.  It  comes  from  the  Saxon  cote,  a  cottage, 
and  uiiltt,  a  place  w here  there  is  no  wood. . 

COTESWOLD  HILLS,  a  lon^  tract  of  high  ground,  in 
the  E.  part  of  Gloucestershire,  noted  for  large  fiocks  of 
sheep  «vith  fleeces  of  fine  white  wool ;  a  great  part  of  it, 
however,  is  now  devoted  to  the  growth  of  corn. 

COTILLION,  t,  the  name  oi  a  well  known  brisk  dance, 
in  which  eight  persons  are  employed.  Cotillion  is  a  French 
word,  meaning  au under  petticoat. 

C(nTAGE,*.    See  Cot. 

CO'ITA'G  I  :H,  s.  one  who  dwells  in  a  hut  or  cottage.  In 
law,  one  who  lives  on  a  common,  witlwut  paying  rent,  and 
without  anv  lands  of  his  own. 

COTIO.V,  s.  [colon,  Fr.]  the  down  of  the  fruit  of  the 
cotton  tree.  Cvttnu  likewise  signifies  a  coarse  kind  of  cloth 
made  of  its  tlireiids  when  spun. 

CO'TFONGKASS,  ^.  a  genus  of  plants  called  by  Linnsr^us 
eriophonini.  There  are  two  Britisli  species,  viz.  the  com- 
mon, and  hair's-tail.  The  former  is  very  serviceable,  in 
tlie  isle  of  Skv;,  to  cattle  in  the  earlier  parts  of  the  spring, 
before  the  other  grasses  are  grown  up.  P(.or  people  stuffs 
their  pillows  with  the  down,  and  make  wicks  for  candles 
w  ith  it. 

CO'VARD,  a  town  of  Gloucestershire,  20  miles  from 
Ciloucesjer,  on  the  road  to  St.  David's,  and  124  from  Lon. 
doi).     Ji;irket  on  Tuesday. 

ToCOfJCH,  V.  n.  [coiic/iej;  Fr.J  to  lie  down  on  a  bcrl ; 
to  lie  down  oa  the  knees  bent  under,  applied  to  beasts;  to 
lie  in  wait,  or  ambush  ;  to  lay  under  as  a  stratum  ;  to  stoop 
or  sink  down,  through  pressure  of  a  heavy  burthen,  or 
through  liain,  fear  or  respect  ;  to  iuciiide ;  to  comprise  ; 
to  urge  byway  of  implication ;  to  incluile  by  way  of  ana- 
logy or  indirectly  ;  to  incline  a  spear  to  a  proper  posture 
for  attack.  In  siirgery,  to  depreis,  c'r  take  oil'  a  film,  which 
obstructs  the  sight,  called  improperly,  covching  the  eye,  or 
couehivjr  a  patient,  instead  of  concliiiig  a  cataract. 

COUCH,*,  a  long  seat  furnished  with  a  niattrass,  oa 
which  people  lie  down  for  repose  or  ease;  a  lay  or 
stratimi. 

COU'CIIANT,  (^koushong)  a.  [Fr.]  lying  down;  .^luat- 
ting.  In  herahlry,  applied  to  the  posture  of  a  beast  lyiii/r 
with  his  belly  <m  the  ground,  his  legs  bent  under  hiin„anJ 
his  head  looking  upwards. 

COUCHEE,  {koishee)  s.  [Fr.]  the  time  of  going,  to.  bed, 
opposed  to  levee. 

CO'UCHER,  *.  one  who  couches  persons  for  cataracts;  ao 
occulist. 

CO  UCHGRASS,  *.  a  weed. 

COVE,  s.  [from  coutrir,  Fr.j  a  small  creek  or  bay  ;  s, 
sliclter,  a  cover. 
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COTENANT,  t.  {convtnant,  Fr.]  an  agreement  between 
two  persons. 

To  COVE'NANT,  r.  rt.  to  bargain;  to  ao^rce,  or  stipu- 
late ;  to  an;ree  wilh  a  person  on  certain  comlitions. 

COVENANTI'VK,  s.  in  law,  one  who  is  a  party  to  an 
,  agrcenictit,  or  covenant. 

COVENANTER,  «.  one  who  makes  an  agreement  with 
another. 

CO'VRNOUS,  a.  in  law,  fraudulent;  with  an  intention 
to  deceive  or  cheat. 

CO'VENTRY,  a  larg:e  and  populous  city  of  Warwick- 
shire, noted  chictly  for  its  manufactures  of  silk  ribands,  as 
also  of  cloths,  stuffs,  thread,  {;auzes,  canilcis,  and  lastings. 
The  account,  at  present,  of  its  inhabitants  vary  from  20  to 
3(),<X)0,  although,  Ijy  Bradford's  Survey  of  Coventry,  made 
in  1748  and  1749,  the  houses  appear  to  have  then  been 
2065,  and  the  inhabitants  only  13,117.  It  has  comnuHica- 
tion,  by  canals,  with  Oxford,  Lichfield,  many  other  inland 
navigations,  and  with  the  Thames.  Tiie  storv  of  Leofric, 
earl  of  Mercia,  and  lord  of  this  place,  heavily  taxing;  the 
citizens,  and  only  remitting'  them  at  the  entreaty  of  Godina 
liis  wife,  on  coirdition  of  her  riding  naked  through  the  city, 
which  he  thought  she  would  never  submit  to  ;  but  which,  it 
is  said,  she  performed,  witii  her  long  hair  so  disposed  as  al- 
most wLiolly  t»  cover  her  body,  is  commemorated  till  this 
day,  by  the  tigure  of  a  man  peeping  down  into  the  street 
from  one  of  the  houses.  On  that  extraordinary  occasion, 
all  the  doors  and  windows  were  shut,  and  Canipden  says, 
that  nobody  looked  after  her.  The  tr;idition  however  is, 
that  one  wotdd  needs  be  peeping,  and  that  he  was  thereupon 
struck  blind.  The  inhabitants  celebrate  this  event  by  the 
exhibition  of  a  mock  procession  annnallv.  Coventry  is  !>1 
miles  N.  W.  of  London.  Lat.  52.  2.S.  N.  Ion.  1.  2«.  W. 
Market  on  Friday.  Fairs  on  May  2,  Friday  in  Trinity 
Week,  and  November  1. 

To  COVER,  V.  a.  {cnirerir,  Fr.]  to  spread,  or  overspread 
with  something  ;  to  conceal  under  something  ;  to  hide  by 
false  appearances,  or  specious  pretexts ;  to  overwhelm  or 
bury ;  to  conceal,  as  in  a  wrapper,  from  human  sight ;  to 
incubate  ;  to  brood  on ;  to  copulate  with  the  other  sex, 
applied  to  horses. 

_  CO'VER,  *.  that  which  is  spread  over  another.  Figura- 
tively, concealment ;  a  specious  pretence  to  conceal  or 
hide  a  person's  designs,  used  with  fur.  Also,  shelter;  a 
place  free  frorndanMr,  used  with  under. 

CO'VT.RtSO,  s.  dress  ;  anv  thing  spread  over  another. 

CO'VT.RLET,  *.  [coKtre/iV,  Fr.lthe  ujipermost  part  of  the 
bed-clothes  ;  or  an  ornamental  covering  thrown  over^the 
rest  ofthe  bed-clothes. 

COTERT,  s.  \c(nwert,  Fr.]  a  shelter,  a  place  of  defence 
fromdan^r;  a  thicket  or  hiding-place. 

COVERT,  a.  [cmivert,  Fr.]  sheltered :  not  open  or  ex- 
posed. Figuratively,  secret ;  private  ;  concealed  by  some 
fair  pretext,  or  specious  appearance.  In  law,  under  pro- 
tection or  shelter  ;  hence  femme  cmwerte,  is  used  for  a  mar- 
ried women.  Carert  n-aii,  in  fortification,  a  space  of  ground 
level  with  the  field  on  the  edge  of  the  ditch,  three  or  four 
fetbom  broad,  ranging  round  the  lialf-moons,  or  other 
works. 

COTERTLY,  ad.  in  a  'secret,  private,  or  indirect  man- 
ner. 

COTERTXESS,  s.  the  quality  of  being  hidden,  onper- 
ceived,  tndirpct.or  insidious. 

COVERTURE,  s.  shelter  :  defence  against  any  danger 
or  inconTenience.  Figuratively,  a  spivcious  pretext  or  ap- 
peasance  to  conceal  a  bad  design.  In  law,  the  state  or  con- 
dition of  a  married  woman. 

To  CO'VET,  t;.  a,  [ciinrinter,  Fr.]  to  desire  vehemently 
wliat  a  person  is  not  possessed  of;  to  prosecute  ;  or  endea- 
vour to  acquire  with  great  eagerness.  Neuterly,  to  have  a 
strong  and  violent  desire. 

CO'VETABLE,  a.  that  is  proper,  or  fit,  or  worthy  to  be 
desired  or  wished  for. 

COVETOUS,  a.  \senvoiteux,  Fr.""  excef»'vely  duirous  of; 


inordinately  eager  after  the  acquiring  and  preserving  o* 
money  ;  avaricious,  in  a  bad  sense.  Desirous,  fond,  or  ea- 
ger tp  possess,  used  in  a  good  sense. 

COVETOUSLY,  nd.  m  a  greedy,  avaricious  manner. 

COVETOUS .N'ESS,  ».  the  quality  of  being  inordinately 
fond  of  money,  or  eager  after  gain. 

COVEY,  *.  [comtei,  Fr.]  a  hatch  ;  or  an  old  bird  with 
her  young;  a  number  or  collection  of  birds  near  one  an- 
other. 

COUGH,  {liqfr)s.  [AmcA,  Belg.]  in  medicine,  a  convulsive 
motion  of  the  diophragm,  the  muscles  of  the  larynx,  thorax, 
and  abdomen,  violently  shaking  and  expcUiug  the  air  drawn 
into  the  lungs  by  R-'spiration. 

To  COUGH,  {kojf)  V.  n.  [Aw/irn,  Belg.]  to  hare  the  dia- 
phragm or  lungs  convulsed  by  the  irritation  of  serous  hu- 
mours, which  they  endeavour  to  expel,  aiKl  by  that  means 
cause  a  noise  like  an  explosion  ;  to  make  a  noise  by  endea- 
vouring to  discharge  the  trachea  or  lungs  of  the  lymph  with 
which  it  is  overcharged,  on  account  of  the  stoppage 
of  perspiration.  Actively,  to  eject  by  coughing,  used 
with  vp. 

CO'UGHER,  (hsffei-)  s.  a  person  afTected  with  a  cough. 

COTIN,  or  COVlNE,  j.  [from  comenir,  Fr.]  an  agree- 
ment l)etween  two  or  more,  in  order  to  cheat  a  person. 

CO'VING,  s.  [from  cowrir,  Fr.]  in  Suilding,  applied  to 
houses  projecting  over  the  ground  plot,  or  the  turned  \it»- 
jecture,  arched  with  timber,  lathed  and  plastered. 

COULD,  [the  pretenmperfect  of  Can]  wa' able  to;  liad 
power  to. 

COULTER,'*,  [rofro,  from  coh,  to  cultiv;>te,  Lat.]  the 
sharp  iron  whichtcuts  the  earth,  perpendicular  to  the  plough- 
share. 

COTJNCIL,  s.  [cottciKum,  I^at.]  an  assembly  met  together 
to  consider,  examine,  or  deliberate  on  any  subject.  Cotmnm- 
council  is  a  court  wherein  are  made  all  by-laws  that  bind 
the  citizens.  It  consists,  like  .tjie  parliament,  of  two  parts, 
the  upper  and  the  lower;  the  upper  is  composed  of  the 
lord-mayor  and  aldermen,  and  the  lower  of  a  number  of 
common-council  men  chosen  by  the  several  wards,  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  body  of  citizens.  Privy-council  may  be 
called  the  primura  mobile  of  tlie  civil  government  of  Great 
Britain,  bearing  part  of  that  great  weiglit  of  it,  which  other- 
wise would  lie  too  heavy  upon  i\yi  king.  It  is  composed  of 
persons  eminent  for  their  political  knowledge,  the  number 
of  whom  is  at  the  sovereign's  pleasure,  who  are  bound  by 
oath  to  advise  the  king  to  Uie  best  of  their  judgment,  with  all 
the  fidelity  and  secrecy  that  becomes  tiieir  station.  Cabinet, 
council,  a  select  number  chosen  out  of  the  privy-council, 
with  whom  his  majesty  determines  such  matters  as  are  most 
important,  and  require  tlic  utmost  secrecy.  Council  of  war, 
is  an  assembly  ofthe  principal  officers  of  an  army  or  fleet, 
convened  by  the  general  or  admiral  to  concert  measures  for 
their  conduct  in  their  respective  operations.     Oecmnenical  nr 

Ceneral  council,  is  an  assembly  which  represents  the  whole 
ody  ofthe  universal  church.  Provincial  council,  an  assem- 
bly of  the  prelates  of  a  province  under  their  metropolitan. 
National  council,  is  the  assembly  of  all  the  prelates  in  a  na- 
tion imder  their  prelate  or  metropolitan. 

COUNCIL-BOARD,*,  a  table  at  which  matters  of  state 
are  taken  into  consideration. 

COUNSEL,  *.  [censilium,  Lat.]  advice  ;  direction  ;  de- 
liberation;  prudence;  secrecy;  scheme;  design.  Inlaw, 
a  person  who  pleads  at  the  bar,  an  abbreviation  of  com. 
sellor. 

To  CO'UNSEL,  a.  a.  [cowilior,  Lat.]  to  give  advice,  or  in- 
forms person  of  the  mo«,t  advantageous  way  of  rogulatinj 
any  point  in  his  conduct,  or  ordering  any  particular  mea- 
sure ;  to  advise  anv  particular  measure. 

COTJNSELLABLE,  a.  ready  to  follow  the  advice  or  per- 
suasion  of  others. 

CO'UNSELLOR,  *.  one  who  gives  advice  to,  or  cadea- 
rours  to  persuade  another ;  a  confidant.  Figuratively,  one 
whose  province  it  is  to  advise  in  matters  of  state.  In  law, 
a  person  who  Is  consulted  on  any  difficulty  arising  in  aar 
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writing,  who  pleads  at  the  liar,  and  has  been  an ni riled  as  a 
barrister. 

CO'UNSRLLORSHIP,  ».  the  office  or  post  of  couns«!lor. 

Ts  COUNT,  V.  a.  [compter,  Tr.]  to  number,  or  tell ;  to 
reckon;  to  esteem  ;  toaccownt,  or  looU  upon  in  any  parti- 
cular light;  to  impute  or  charjje  ;  used  with  to.  Neuferlv, 
todravv  as  a  coHsetiiience  fiom  ;  to  found  or  build  a  schenie 
t>raro;UTi)entupon. 

COUNT,  *.  \c(imj>te,  Fr.]    See  Compt. 

COUNT,  s.  a  nobleman  who  possesses  a  domain  erected  in 
a  county,  in  rank  between  a  dukt  and  ba:'  n,  and  bears  on 
his  arras  a  coronet,  adorned  with  three  precious  stones,  and 
surmounted  with  three  large  leaves,  whereof  those  in  the 
n.iddl-e  and  extremities  advance  above  the  rest.  In  En;?land 
the  title  of  earl  is  equivalent  to  that  of  count  in  foreign 
countries. 

CO  UNTABLE,  ».  that  mav  be  numbered. 

CO'UNTENANCE,  s.[cmmtcmnce,Vr.']  the  form  of  the 
face,  or  particular  cast  of  the  features.  Air,  or  Jook  ;  con- 
lidence  of  mien.  To  heq>  cmmtenance,  a  composure  of  the 
features  and  complexion  wherein  they  undergo  no  change. 
Show ;  resemlslance.  Figurativclv',  protection,  patron- 
age. 

To  CO'UN'TENAISCE,  v.  x.  to  support,  favour,  or  pro- 
tect. Figuratively,  to  act  suitable  to;  to  keep  up  tiie  ap- 
pearance of  a  thing  ;  to  encourage;  to  appear  in  defence  of. 

CO  UNTENANCER,  ,.  one  who  appears  in  behalf  of, 
or  encourages  a  person  or  design. 

CO'UNTER,  s.  [cmitoir,  Fr.l  a  small  piece  of  money  used 
as  a  means  of  reckoning.  The  table  or  board  on  which 
goods  arc  s'lewn,  or  money  told  in  a  shop.  In  farriery,  that 
part  of  a  liorse's  forehand  that  lies  between  the  shoulder  and 
under  the  neck. 

COUNTER,  ad.  {contre,Vr.'\  in  opposition  to;  contrary 
to.  This  word  is  often  used  in  composition,  and  may  be 
placed  before  anvword  used  in  a  sense  of  opposition. 

To  COUNTER  A'CT,  v.  a.  to  destroy  the  power  of  any 
cause,  bv  nctinc:  contrary  to  it. 

To  COUNTERBALANCE,  v.  a.  to  weigh  one  thing 
against  another.  Figuratively,  to  act  against  with  an  oppo- 
site effect. 

To  COUNTERBU'FF,  v.  a.  to  beat  back  a  thing  in 
motion,  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  in  which  it  moved  at 
first. 

CO'UNTRRCIIANGE,  s.  exchan-ge ;  reciprocation. 

To  CO'UNTERCHANGE,  v.  a.  to  give  and  receive  ;  to 
change  one  tiling  for  anolher. 

To  CO'DNTERCHARM,  i;.  «.  to  destroy  the  effect  of  a 
ehann  bv  counteracting  it. 

To  COUNTERCHE  CK,  v.  a.  to  stop  by  a  sudden  obstruc- 
tion oropposition. 

COUNTERDRA'W,  v.  a.  to  copy  a  design  by  means  of 
some  linen  cloth,  oiled  paper,  or  some  transparent  substance, 
whereon  the  strokes  appearing,  are  followed  or  traced  with 
a  pencil. 

CqUNTERE'VIDENCE,  s.  testimony  by  which  the  de- 
position of  some  former  witness  is  opposed. 

To  COUNTERFEIT,  i-.  a.  [ceunterfaire  Fr.]  to  copy  or 
imitate  with  an  intention  to  make  the  thing  pass  for  an  ori- 
ginal; to  imitate  ;  to  resemble.  Figuratively,  to  put  oathe 
appearance  of  something  really  excellent. 

CO'UNTERFEIT,  a.  made  or  copied  from  another,  with 
an  intention  to  pass  for  an  original;  forged;  fictitious.  Fi- 
guratively, deceitful ;  hypocritical. 

CO'UNTERFEIT,  s.  one  who  personates  another  ;  an 
impostor.  Something  made  in  imitatiiin  of  another,  inlead- 
ed  to  pass  for  that  which  it  resembles ;  a  forgery, 

COUNTERFEITER,  s.  a  forger  ;  one  who  imitates  a 
thing  with  an  intention  to  pass  the  resemblance  as  an  ori- 
einal. 

CO'UNTERFEITLY,  ad.  with  forgery ;  fictitiously ;  with 
d-issioiulation. 

COUNTERGA'GE,  s.  in  carpentry,  a  method  used  iu 
m.casuring  the  joints,  by  transferring  the  breadth  of  a  mor- 
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tise  to  tlie  place  in  tVie  timber  where  the  tenon  Is  to  be,  io 
order  to  make  them  lit  each  other. 

<^OUNTI''JUjUA'RD,  s.  a  small  rampai't,  with  a  parapet 
and  ditch,  to  cover  some  part  of  the  body  of  the  place. 

CO'UNTliRLUillT,  s.  in  painting,  a  window  or  light 
opposite  any  thing,  which  makes  it  appear  to  a  disad- 
vantage. 

ToCOUNTEKMA'ND,  d.  «.  [cmUremajide);  Fr.]  to  or- 
der something  contrary  to  what  has  been  couinianded  ; 
to  contradict  or  repeal  an  order.  Figuratively,  to  oppose  ; 
to  set  one's  self  in  opposit'on  to  the  commands  of  another. 

To  COUNTERM A'B  JH,  v.  v.  to  march  in  a  direction 
opposite  to  that  in  which  an  array  began;  to  march  back. 

COUNT l-IRMA'tlCH,  i.  in  war,  a  change  of  the  wings 
and  front  of  a  battalion,  wl>ercby  the  men  in  front  come  to 
be  in  the  rear.  Figuratively,  a  change  or  alteration  of  mea- 
sures or  conduct,  opposite  to  those  whicli  preceded. 

COUNTERM  A'RK,  *.  a  second  or  third  mark  put  on  a 
bale  of  goods  belonging  io  several  persons,  that  it  may  not 
be  opened  but  in  the  presence  of  them  all. 

COUNTERMl'NE,  s.  in  war,-  a  subterraneous  passage 
made  by  the  besieged  in  search  of  the  enemy's  mine,  to  take 
out  the  powder,  give  air  to  it,  or  any  other  way  to  frustrate 
its  effects. 

To  COUNTERMINE,  .■.  a.  to  dig  a  passage  into  an 
enemy's  mine,  by  which  the  powder  may  be  taken  out,  air 
given  to  it,  or  means  used  to  frustrate  its  intention.  Figu- 
ratively, to  frustrate  its  design  ;  to  counterwork  or  defeat 
by  secret  measures. 

■C0UNT|:RM0'TI0N,  J.  a  motion  opposite  or  contrary 
to  another. 

COUNTERMU'RE,  s.  [cmitremur,  Fr.]  a  little  wall  built 
close  to  another  to  strengthen  and  secure  it. 

COUNTERNA'TURAL,  a.  contrary  to  nature. 

COUNTERNOrSE,  «.  a  sound  or  noise  made  in  opposi- 
tion to  another,  in  order  to  drow  n  it,  and  hinder  its  being 
heard. 

COUNTERO'PENING.s.  an  opening.  Tent,  or  aperture. 
opposite  to  another. 

CO'UNTERPANE,  .«.  \contrepoint,  Fr.|  a  cloth  or  err.a- 
menfal ■covering  laid  over  a  bed. 

CO'UNTERPART,  s.  a  part  opposite  to,  or  which  an- 
swers another. 

COUNTERPLE'A,  s.  the  plea  of  a  respondent  to  that  of 
another;  a  reply  in  order  to  oppose  the  plea  of  another. 

To  COUNTERPLOT,  v.  a.  to  lay  one  pUat  against  an- 
other ;  to  endeavour  to  hinder  the  eftects  of,  by  forming 
and  carrs'ing  on  one  of  contrary  tendency. 

COUNTERPLOT,  s.  a  stratagem  or  artifice  opposed  to 
another. 

To  COUNTERPOISE,  {kmmlerpehe)  v.  a.  [emtre  and 
poids,  Fr.]  to  place  one  weight  against  another  ;  to  act 
against  with  equal  weight.  Figuratively,  to  produce  a  con- 
trary action  by  an  equal  weight ;  to  act  witk  equal  pow«r 
against  anv  person  or  cause. 

CO'UNTERPOISE,  (hountetpoize)  s.  a  weight  which  is 
heavy  enough  to  counterbalance  another.  Figuratively,  an 
equivalent  or  thingof  equal  worth  with  another. 

COUNTERPO'ISON,  i.  antidote;  medicines  by  which 
the  effects  of  poison  are  obviated. 

COUNTERPRE'SSURF^  s.  an  opposite  force  or  measure, 
by  which  that  which  presses  the  contrai-y  way  is  counter- 
poised or  desiroved. 

COUNTERPRO'JECT  s.  correspondent  part  of  a 
scheme. 

CO  UNTERSCARP,  s.  \contrescarpe,  Fr.]  in  fortification, 
that  part  of  the  ditch  which  is  next  the  camp,  or  the 
acclivity  or  exterior  part  of  the  ditch  next  tiie  country,  or 
field  ;  sometimes  it  is  taken  for  the  whole  covert-way,  or 
ghicis. 

To  COUNTERSIGN,  {hounter^n)  v.  a.  to  sign  an  order 
or' instrument  signed  before  by  a  king  or  persj^n  of  high 
rank ;  thus  wlien  a  charter  is  signed  by  the  ting,  and  after- 
wards by  the  secretary,  the  latter  is  said  to  countersign  it. 
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COUXTER-TE'NOR,  s.  one  of  ihp  m^an  or  middle  parts 
of  music,  so  called  l>ccause  opposile  to  the  foiior. 

COUNTioRTI'DK,*.  contiary  tide;  fluctualions  of  the 
watfr. 

COUNTERTURN,  s.  in  dnimatic  poetn-,  fiie  catasta- 
»is,  or  full  growth  of  a  play,  which  destroys  (lie  expeclation, 
eiuhruils  tlie  action  in  new  diMicuIlics,  :'.nd  leaves  a  person 
distant  from  liiat  hope  in  v^hich  it  found  him. 

T« COUNTERVAIL,  v,  n.  ffrom  omrfd,  affainst,  and 
vdho,  to  prevail,  I-.at.]  to  act  with  a  force  onijositt  to  an- 
other; to  be  of  equal  force  witli  another.  I' i^;urativefy,  to 
1)epqiialto;  to  coHipensatc  for ;  tocoiinterlialancc. 

IX)UXTERVA'IL,  *.  equal  wtiight  or  force  ;  power  Or 
value  sufiicient  to  oppose  or  hinder  any  coiitrarv  erieit,  (\ 
objection.  Figuratively,  a  comuensatioii,  or  that  which  is 
of  equal  forcR  with  sopjcthing  else. 

COUJ>rTERVlE'W,  '.  opposituiD,  or  a  situation  in  which 
two  persons  view  each  othev.  Figuratively,  opposition,  or 
a  design  which  is  contrary  to  that  of  another.  In  painting, 
a  contrast,  or  situation  in  which  two  things  illustrate  or  set 
ofl'each  other. 

To  COINTERWCRK,  i-.  a.io  endeavour  to  hinder  an- 
other effect  by  actiD^against  it ;  to  <cunteraet. 

CO'UNTLSS,  :t.  [comiesse,  Fr.j  the  wife  of  a  count  or 
carl..       ^ 

CO'llNTING-HOUSE,  ».  a  place  or  room  where  traders 
postand  settle  their  books,  or  keep  their  accounts. 

•CO  LJNTLESS,  a.  innumerable ;  without  number ;  not  to 
be  reckoned. 

COUNTRY,  (^k{mtnj)i.  [contrrt.Fr.]  a  tract  of  land  under 
one  governor.  Figuratively,  those  parts  of  a  kingdom 
which  are  at  a  distance  from  cities  ami  courts ;  the  place  of 
any  person's  birth  or  dwelling. 

CO'UNTRY,  {kiintry)  a.  rude ;  unpolished  ;  nncultivat- 
ed  ;  rustic.  At  a  distance  in  situation,  or  opposite  in  prin- 
ciples, to  the  court.  Figuratively,  lude  ;  untaught;  igno- 
rant. Cown/ry  rffliicf  seems  to  be  <lcrived  from  the  French, 
which  signihes  that  the  partners  stand  opposite  to  each 
other;  but  not  from  its  .')einga  manner  of  dancing  peculiar 
to  the  country. 

COUNTRYMAN,  (kurUri/man)  t.  one  born  in  the  same 
kingdom  or  shire  with  another.  Figuratively,  a  person  bred 
at  a  distance  from  cities  or  courts.  A  farmer  ;  a  husband- 
man. 

CO'UNTY,  s.  [eomtf.,  Fr.J  originally  signified  the  estate  of 
a  count,  or  so  far  as  he  had  any  jurisdiction;  at  present,  it  is 
used  in  the  same  sense  with  a  shire,  both  containing  a  com- 
pass or  portion  of  the  realm,  into  tlie  which  all  the  land  is 
divided  for  the  better  government  thereof;  so  that  there  is 
no  portion  of  land  that  is  not  contained  within  some  county. 
There  nr"^  40  counties  in  England,  and  12  in  Wales.  Coun- 
ties or  shires  are  subdivided  into  rapes,  laths,  wapentakes, 
and  hundreds,  and  these  into  tithings,  &c.  In  all  the  coun- 
ties, except  Durham,  Cuml)erland  and  Westmoreland, 
officers  are  appointed  ever;,-  Michaelmas  term  under  the 
(lenoraination  of  sheriffs,  for  the  executing  justice  ;  other 
officers  of  the  counties  are  lord  lientenahts,  who  command 
the  militia,  custcs  rotulorvm,  justices  of  the  peaoe,  bailiffs, 
high  constables,  and  coroner.  There  are  four  of  the  couii- 
ties  called  counties  palatine,  viz.  I^ncastei,  Chester,  Dur- 
ham, and  Ely,  which  formerly  had  very  great  privileges  that 
are  now  verv  much  abridged. 

COVO'RDEN,  a  strong  city,  the  capital  of  Drcnt,  in 
Overyssel.    Lat.  52.  4.3.  N.  Ion.  6.  11.  E. 

COUPE'E,  (koopei)  s.  [Fr.]  in  dancing,  a  motion  made 
with  the  log  forwards,  while  th«  other  is  bent  and  suspend- 
ed from  the  ground. 

■  COUTLE,  {h'iple)  s.  [eouple,  Fr.j  a  chsic,  or  band  which 
holds  dogs  together  ;  two;  pair,  Figuratively,  a  male 
ami  female  joined  in  marriage. 

To  COUPLE,  (hitpU)  i:  a.  \comilo,  Laf.]  to  chain  or  fasten 
two  or  more  dogs  together.  Figuratively,  to  join  two  or 
H>or«:iiiings  of  tli«  same  kind  together;  tojoin.two  persons 
together  in  Marriage ;  to  join  in  embraces,  or  co;>«latc. 
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CO'UPLE  BEGGAR,  t.  one  that  makes  it  his  bursinessto 
marry  l>e;!gar3  to  each  other. 

COUPLET, (Ai(/jA!<) «.  [Fr.]  two  verses  rhyming  together. 
Figuratively,  a  pair. 

CO'URAGE,  {\urnje)  s.  a  manly  braveness  of  mind,  which 
enables  a  person  to  run  any  risks,  undergo  any  (liliicnltie.s, 
and  confront  any  dangers,  arising  from  a  sense  of  duly,  and 
a  fear  of  offending  him  fhatmade  us. 

COURA'GEOUS,  {liurajemit)  a.  [couritgeux,  Fr.]  resolutely 
lK)ld,and  undertaking  any  enterprise,  thoagh  attended  willi 
dangers,  and  surrounded  with  difnculties. 

COURAGEOUSLY,  {kii.rajeous.ly)  ad.  \n  a  manner  free 
from  fear,  and  resohilely  opposing  difficulties  and  dangers. 

COURA'GEOUSNESS,  j.  bravery;  boldness;  spirit; 
courage. 

COURA'NT,  (Aooran«)f.  [covrante,  Fr.]  any  thing  which  is 
spread  or  published  quickly;  hence  r9«ru/i<  has  beeu  used 
for  the  title  of  a  newspaper. 

CO'URIER,  s.  \eourier,  Fr.]  a  messenger  sent  in  haste  with 
dispatches  relating  to  the  state;  an  express. 

COU'RLAND,  (dutchy  of)  is  boujided  on  the  N.-by  the 
Gulf  of  Riga  and  part  of  Livonia;  on  liic  W.  by  theRaltic; 
and  on  the  E.  and  S.  by  Russia  and  Poland.  It  is  <livided 
intoCourland  Properand  Semigallia,  and  is  2.»0  miles  long 
and  40 broad.  The  country  sv.ells  into  gentle  hills,  and  ig 
fertile  in  corn,  hemp,  and  flax.  It  is  mostly  open  ;  but  in 
some  parts  covered  with  forests  ofnine  arul  fir,  and  groves 
of  oak,  with  much  underwood.  The  woods  abound  with 
bears,  wolves,  and  elks.  The  villages  are  neat,  and  the 
inns  have  good  accoinmodatioiis.  The  religion  is  ciliiefly 
Lutheran.  Mittau  is  the  capital.  This  country  is  no.w  » 
province  of  Russia. 

COL'RSE,  (livrsf)  s.  [cnrfut,  from  airro,  to  run,  Lat.]  a 
race.  Figuratively,  the  place  where  races  arc  run.  Pas- 
sage from  place  to  place  ;  progress.  Tilt;  act  of  running 
in  the  lists.  Track  in  which  a  ship  sails.  A  turn  in  order 
of  succession,  used  with  in.  "Every  one  in  his  course."  A 
methodical  procedure.  A  co;/rje  of  philosophy,  chemistry, 
<^c.  In  cookery,  anumberof  dishes  set  at  one  time  on  the 
table.  Empty  form.  Of  eo«;-*c,  by  consequence,  by  settled 
rule.  In  architecture,  a  continued  ranjre  of  stoncs.level,  or 
of  the  same  height  throughout  tl>e  whtile  length  of  a  build- 
ing, without  any  interruption  or  aperture.  Courses,  the 
mainsails  and  foresails  of  a  ship. 

To  COURSE,  (karse)  v.  a.  to  hunt ;  to  pursue  game ;  to 
pursue  with  dogs  that  hunt  in  view;  to  exercise  in  running 
or  galloping.  Neuterly,  to  run  ;  to  pass  ;  or  make  itselif  ia 
passage ;  to  rove. 

CO'URSER,  (karser)  s.  a  swift  horse  ;  a  war-borse. 

COURT,  (kort)  s.  [cour,  Fr.]  the  place  where  a  prince 
resides ;  an  open  space  before  a  house ;  a  small  place  in- 
closed with  buildings,  excepting  an  avenue  v\hicii  leads  to 
it,  and  having  no  other  passage  at  the  ether  end.  Likewise, 
a  large  hall  or  room  where  justice  is  publicly  administered. 
Courts  are  of  various  kinds ;  and  are  either  held  in  the  king's 
name,  as  all  the  ordinary  courts  ;  or  where  the  precepts  are 
issued  in  the  name  of  the  judge  ;  as  the  admiral's  court. 
The  superior  courts  are  those  of  the  Kitig's  Bunch,  the  Crm- 
men  Pleas,  the  JExehequer,  and  the  Court  of  Clianecry.  (.See 
them  under  their  respective  beads.)  A  court  of  record  has 
power  to  hold  plea  of  real,  personal,  and  mixed  actions, 
where  the  debt  is  40s.  or  above ;  as  the  court  of  King's 
Bench,  &c.  A  base  court,  or  court  not  of  record,  is,  where 
it  cannot  hold  plea  of  debt  or  daiuagc,  amounting  to  40s.  or 
where  proceedings  are  not  according  to  the  course  ef  the 
common  law ;  such  as  the  county  canrt,  court  of  hundreds, 
court  barbii,  <S:c.  Court  Baronii  a  court  held  by  every  lord 
of  a  manor  within  his  own  precincts,  by  common  law  and 
custom;  the  former  is  where  the  barons  or  freeholders,  be- 
ing suitors,  are  the  judges  ;  the  other  is  that  w  here  the  lord, 
or  his  steward,  is  the  judge.  Court  of  Chivalry,  or  the  Mar- 
tial's Cmirt,  of  which  the  lord  high  coEstable  and  the  earl 
.inar.>hal  of  Knghmd  were  judges.  This  c»)urt  is  the  fountain 
of  martial  law,  and  the  earl  marshal  is  Hot  only  one  of  the 
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jttdjfes,  hut  is  to  see  etccutinH  cioiie.  Co.irt  of  Cimcitnpf,  a 
court  in  tlie  cities  of  London  and  WcslmiHster,  and  some 
other  places,  wliere  all  causes  wliere  the  drl)t  and  d»m:ige3 
conic  under  40*.  are  determined.  Court  rf  Delri^ntes,  ^itiere 
delegates  ure  aj^poiiited  by  (he  kind's  comn:issi"n,  under 
the  Rreat  seal,  upon  an  appeul  to  iiim ;  and  is  granted  ill 
three  cases  :  I.  Wiu-n  a  sentence  is^ivenin  an  ecclesiasti- 
cal cause  I»y  t'le  arclihislio]),  or  liis  ottieial ;  2.  Wlien  a  sen- 
tence is  (tiven  in  an  ccclesivrstieal  f  ,i;ise  i;i  pliees  exempt  ; 
and  3.  When  sentence  is  given  in  I'ite  ccnrt  ot"  admiralty,  in 
suits  civil  or  marine,  by  order  of  the  civil  law.  Court  of 
Hustingf,  is  a  court  of  record,  held  at  fiuiidliall,  for  the  city 
of  London,  before  tlie  lord-mayor  and  aldermen,  sheril^s 
and  recorder,  where  all  pleas,  real,  personal,  and  mixt,  art; 
determined  ;  where  alt  lands,  tenements,  A'c.  within  the 
said  city,  or  its  Ixiiinds,  are  pleadable,  in  tvioHi'stinf^s;  the 
one  called  the  fiu.-tiai'-s  of  the  pleas  of  lands,  and  the  other 
the  Hiiftiiigt  of  the  coinuion  pleas.  This  is  the  high -it  court 
within  the  city,  in  which  writs  of  exij,'ent  may  be  taken  out, 
and  outlawries  aw;trded,  wherein  judgment  is  t;iven  by  the 
tecorder.  Court-Leet,  is  a  court  held  by  >  .'le  lo.nl  of  a  i.-iiuiir, 
wherein  all  oflences,  except  high  treason,  are  inquired  info, 
and  punished.  Comt  MamnI,  is  appointed  for  inquiring 
into,  and  punishing  olfenees  in  otticers,  soldiers,  and  sailors, 
in  a  manner  agreeable  to  the  regulations  of  the  mutiny  bill. 
Court  of  lic^itests  was  anciently  a  courtof  equity, ot  tlip  same 
-nature  with  the  ch-^ncerv-,  but  inferior  to  it ;  and  has  been 
lonp  since  abolished,  figuratively,  the  retinue  or  persons 
"which  attend  on  a  prince  in  his  palace;  any  jurisdiclioii, 
military,  civil,  or  ecclesinitical.  The  art  of  pleasing  or  in- 
sinuation. 

To  COURT,  (hort)  V.  a.  to  woo  ;  1o  eiiileavoiir  to  engage 
the  afteetious  of  a  woman  with  a  view  of  marriage.  I'igii- 
ratively,  to  solicit ;  to  seek  after  with  eagerness;  to  flatter; 
to  endeavour  to  please,  or  lo  insinuate  one's  self  into  the 
Rood  graces  of  another. 

COURT-D.VY,  t.  the  day  on  which  justice  is  soleniniy 
administered. 

CO'URTEOUS,  (horleovs,  or  hhleoi^i)  a.  Icourtois,  Fr.J 
•ft'able  :  pplite  ;  full  of  respect  and  civility. 

COTJRTEOUSLY,  (A»i7fOHt/y  or  kurteonslv)  ad.  in  a  res- 
pectful, civil,  complaisant  manner. 

COURTEOUSNESS,  VidrtKntmns,  or  hurtr.aHSnfss)  s. 
Civil,  affable,  and  complaisant  behaviour,  tending  to  gain 
the  affection  of  another. 

COURTESAN,  or  CO'URTE7.\N, {hw-tezmi. or kdrtexan) 
M.  fcaurtisene,  Fr.]  an  unchaste  woman  ;  a  prostitute. 

CO'URTESY,  (li^rtesi/,  or  h'lrtesy)  s.  [coartoisie,  Fr.]  an 
affable  and  polite  address;  an  act  of  kindness,  civility,  or 
respect.  Figuratively,  the  method  in  which  women  shew 
their  respect  of  ceremony,  i.  «.  by  bending  the  knees  and 
sinking  the  body.  In  law,  a  tenure,  not  of  right,  but  purely 
by  the  favour  and  good  nature  of  others.  Courtesy  of  En^- 
Und,  is  applied  to  a  right  which  a  person  has  to  an  inherit- 
ance who  marries  an  heiress,  that  has  a  child  by  him,  after 
both  she  and  the  child  are  dead.  Prov.  Full  of  courtery 
full  of  craft. 

To  COURTESY,  (pron.  eiirtsey  atid  extrehee)  v.  n.  to  sink 
the  body  by  bending  the  knees,  applied  to  the  method  used 
by  the  fairsex  to  shew  their  respect  and  breeding. 

"COURT-H.\ND,  (tor<-Aa>m)».  a  large  square  character, 
abousding  in  abbreviations,  in  which  records  and  law  pro- 
ceedings were  formerly  wrote. 

CO'URTIER,  {kortier)  s.  one  who  frequents  the  courts  of 
princes  ;  one  who  espouses  the  measures  of  the  court,  in 
opposition  to  those  of  the  country  ;  one  who  solicits  and  en- 
deavours to  engage  the  affections  or  esteem  of  another. 

CO'URTLIKE,  (kdrtlike)  a.  elegant ;  polite  ;  resembling 
the  court. 

COURTLINESS,  {korttiness)  s.  elegance  of  manners,  ci- 
villtv  of  behaviour,  and  politeness  of  address. 

COURTLY,  {kirtly)  a.  relating  to,  favouring,  or  flatter- 
^g  the  court.    Adverbially,  in  tnje  manner  «f  courtiers ; 
Ugaotly. 
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CCURTSHIP,  (h'irtti'ilp)  j.  the  act  of  endeavfturtng  fo 
gain  the  favour  of  a  superior,  or  the  aftectionsofa  wowaii. 

CO'USJN,(/ii<z!«)  *.  [roiisin,  Fr.]  a  title  of  relation,  apjlied 
to  those  who  are  IxirnuftWH  sisters,  or  two  brothers.  Fi- 
guratively, a  title  given  by  the  king  to  a  nobleman,  espe- 
cially tosueh  as  form  tlie  privy  couneil. 

COW,  ».  [in  the  plural  antiently  kiiie  or  krtn,  but  no\V 
cows  ;  cy,  Sh\.]  the  female  of  i!r>  larger  or  black  cattle  ;  its 
vouiigare  called  calves ;  the  U)ale  a  in// ;  and  its  flesh,  when 
kilh;  j,  h»f 

'['o  COW,  V.  a.  [by  a  contraction  from  cotvard^  to  depress, 
to  keep  in  great  subjection,  so  as  to  render  a  person  unable 
to  undertake  any  bold  and  generous  action. 

CO'WAHI>,  s.  [coitard,  I'r.]  a  person  who  ii  viciously  tim- 
orous, or  afraid  of  opposing  danger;  a  word  of  reproach. 
SvNON.  The  counidwi'A  fire  lip  upon  the  least  offence,  but 
proceed  nofurtlier.  The  j^/trooii  is  so  meanly  spirited  as 
through  want  of  courage  to  take  every  insult  calmly.  The 
toward  draws  Iwek  ;  thep'-'^ronndaros  not  advance. 

CO  WAIIOICE,  e.  an  ex<  cssi**  timniuusness,  which  rerr- 
<iers  a  person  the  contempt  of  his  adversaries,  and  the  scorn 
of  his  triends. 

CO  VVARDLINESS.f.thequality  of  acting  like  a  coward. 

CO'WARDLY,  a.  fearful ;  timorous;  (pusillanimous. 

COWARDLY,  ad.  in  the  manner  ot  a  person  who  is 
afraid  to  shew  resentment,  or  ojiposeau  enemy. 

COWBRIDtiE,  a  town  of  (ilamorgansliire,  in  '  SontJi 
Wales,  with  a  market  on  Tuesday.  It  is  called  by  the  Welsh 
I'ont-Van,  from  the  stone  bridge  over  the  river,  which  soon 
after  falls  info  the  sea.  It  is  seated  in  a  low  bottom,  and  in 
a  fertile  soil.  The  streets  are  broad  and  paved  ;  and  it  is 
governed  by  two  bailiffs,  12  aldermen,  and  12  common- 
council.  The  market  is  well  supplied  with  corn,  cattle, 
sheen,  and  provisions.     It  is  176  miles  W.  from  London. 

Ct)  WBANE, ».  the  long  leaved  water  hemlock. 

To  COWER,  V.  «.  [cwn-ain,  Brit.]  to  stoop  by  bending 
the  knees,  applied  f  o  beasts.  FigurativelV,  to  .stoop  or  hang 
over  a  thing,  applied  to  the  attitude  of  a  human  creature. 

COWES,  East  and  Wkst,  a  se:- port  on  the  N.  coast 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  divided  bv  the  river  iVleden,  er  Me- 
dina. It  is  a  place  ef  good  trade,  resorted  ie  by  merchant 
ships  waiting  for  convoy,  passage-boats  to  and  from  Ports- 
mouth, Southampton,  &'c.  and  the  station  *<i"  the  packet, 
with  the  mail  from  the  island  to  London.  It  is  8  miles  S. 
W.  of  Portsmouth. 

CO'WEY  STAKES,  Surry-,  near  Lalam,  the  place  where 
Julius  Cwsar  passed  the  Thames,  though  the  Britons  had 
planted  stakes  to  binder  it,  both  on  the  bank  and  ford. 

CO'WG.ARTH,  Westmoreland,  near  Winandermere,  an 
old  seat,  with  ancient  trees  about  it,  the  boughs  of  one  of 
which  spread  out  to  such  an  extent,  that  several  hundreds 
of  persons  might  find  shelter  under  it. 

CO'WISH,  a.  timorous ;  fearful  to  a  vice. 

CO'WKEEPER,  s.  one  whose  business  is  to  keep  cows. 

COWL,  *.  [ei!S'/«,  Sax.]  a  kind  of  veil  worn  by  monks ; 
a  vessel  in  which  water  is  carried  on  a  pole  between  two 
persMis. 

COW-LEECH,  /.  one  who  professes  to  cure  distempered 
cows. 

CO'^VTAR,  a  parliament  town  of  Scotland,  in  the  county 
of  Fife,  10  miles  W.  of  St.  Andrews. 

CfrW-POX,  J.    See  Vaccine  Inoculation. 

CCWQL^AKES,  s.  a  provincial  .term  for  the  quakegrasi 
or  ladies-hair. 

CO'WSLIP,  s.  [eujlippe.  Sax.]  in  botany,  a  small  yellowish 
flower,  a  species  of  the  pn'mroif. 

COWS-LU'NGWORT,  s.  a  species  of  mullein,  called  also 
liiglitaper,  common  on  dry  ditch  banks. 

CCWWEED,  s.  the  common  wild  chervil. 

CO'WWHEAT,  /.  in  botany,  the  metampyrum  of  Lin- 
neus.  There  are  two  British  species,  viz.  the  crested  and 
purple.  ■ 

CO'XCOMB,  (kbxcom)  t.  an  ignorant  pretender  to  know- 
ledge and  polite  accomplishmeDts. 
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COXCO'MICAL,  a.  foppish ;  conceited ;  affecting:  an  ap- 
pearance of'learning  and  politeness,  including  the  idea  of 
vanity.    A  low  word,  unworthy  of  use. 

CO  XWOLD,  a  town  io  theNortli  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 
It  15  214  miles  N.  by  W.  of  London. 

coy,  a.  \cei,  FrJ  modest ;  reserved ;  not  submitting  to. 
the  iamiliarities  of"^  lover,  or  testifying  any  approbation  of 
his  advances. 

To  coy,  II.  n.  t«  behave  witn  esel^e  and  disapproba- 
tion of  the  familiarities  of  a  lover ;  to  condescend  wilh  re- 
luctance. 

CO'YLY,  ad.  with  reserve ;  with  unwillingness  to  admit 
any  advances  of  a  lover. 

CO'yNESS,  s.  reserve ;  unwillingness  to  admit  the  ad- 
vances  or  familiarities  of  a  lover. 

CO' VSTBTX, «.  a  degenerate  kind  o^liawk. 

To  CO'ZF;N,  {kiixn,)  V.  a.  to  impose  on  by  feigned  ap- 
pearances ;  to  cheat,  trick,  or  defraud. 

COZENAGE,  Huznaje)  s.  imposing  upon  a  person  by 
false  appearances,  in  erdcr  to  deprive  nim  of  his  property  ; 
a  fraud.. 

CO'ZENER,  (Jiuzrter)  s.  one  who  defrauds  another  by 
means  of  specious  pretences,  or  false  appearances. 

CRAB,  s.  [crahha,  Sax.J  a  ronndisb  fiat  crustaccous  animal. 
There  are  several  things  remarkable  in  the  natural  historv 
of  the  crab,  particularly  three.  1st.  That  it  divests  itself 
of  its  shell  every  year,  and  repairs  its  loss  by  means  of  a 
juice  withwhish  it  covers  its  body.  2d.  That  if  any  of  its 
claws  are  injured,  it  has  the  power  of  breakin";  off  the 
wounded  member,  whose  loss  is  in  a  little  time  repaired  with 
a  new  one.  .3d.  That  animals  of  this  species  live  in  com- 
panies, and  if  tiicy  are  returr,<,-d  to  the  sea  at  a  considerable 
•listance  from  tl»e  place  whence  they  where  taken,  they  will 
find  their  way  back  to  their  companions  again,  as  has  been 
ascertained  by  marking  their  shells.  A  wild  sour  apple,  or 
the  tree  that  bears  it.  Figuratively,  a  sour,  cross,  morose 
perMU.  A  wooden  engine  with  three  claws,  used  in  launch- 
ing ships,  or  heaving  them  into  the  docks.  In  astronomy, 
one  of  the  signs  of  the  zodiac.    See  Cancer. 

CIIAB,  e.  It  is  used  by  way  of  contempt  for  any  sour 
or  degenerate  fruit ;  as,  a  crab  cherry,  a  crab  plum. 

CRA'BRRD,  a.  applied  to  tlio  tempor  and  behaviour  of  a 
person,  sour,  morose,  void  of  affability.  Figuratively,  dis- 
agreeably o>-  unj  leasing.  Applied  to  writings,  not  easy  to 
be  und;«rstofjd,  difficult  or  perplexing. 

CR.A'BP.EDLY,  «rf.  in  a  peevish,  morose,  sour,  and  unso- 
ciable manner. 

CRA'BBEDNESS,  J.  applied  to  thetastr,  sour,  or  resem- 
bling that  of  a  crab;  applied  to  the  looks,  crossness;  ap- 
p'ii'd  to  hthavionr,  moroseness  ;  and  applied  to  writings, 
difficulty  or  hardness  to  be  understood. 

Ci{  AB'.S  EYES,  in  pharmacy  and  natsral  history,  are 
fi>un(i  in  two  separate  bags  on  each  side  of  the  slomach  of 
the  craivtish,  and  are  alkaline,  absorbent,  and  in  some  de- 
gree diuretic.  , 

CRAB-LICE,  as^iecies  of  vi-rrain,  s.>  denominated  from 
the  resemblance  which  'hey  bear  to  "ae  figure  of  a  crab. 

CR/iC'K,  J.  [hraeck,  Be!g.]  a  sudden  inirsting,  by  Mhieh 
the  ;';Krts  of  a  nody  are  separated  from  each  other.  Fijjn- 
rativrly,  the  ch'nk  or  c!ia«:ni  made  by  the  separation  of  ihc 
psji'sffa  body:  the  sonnd  made  by  any  !)ody  iii  bursting 
orfidlii)^;  a  sound  madr  by  a  siidfion  and  quick  blow;  a 
fiaw.     Crniiinessof  infellprt ;  a  boast. 

To  CRACK,  »i.ff.  p:-«f/,fi!,  ReU.)  to  hverk  into  chinks; 
to  brrak  or  split ;  to  destroy  by  I)rrakiiig;  to  make  a>flaw 
maliiing;  to  crew.  Js'cutcrly.dn  l«irst  ;  to  split ;  fnHp^n 
in  chinks  ;  In  faUorr'.r!  to  ruin  ;  to  make  a  hmd  norje  b^p 
i>;irstins-,  nrfrom  a  snddra  blow;  to  boast,  nsed  \u\\i>of. 

CRACK- RlvAiNED,  a.  erazv  ;  without  right  rer-vn.  . 

CRA'CKER,  jr.  a  noisy  boasting  fellow.-  ATi'uar.tity  of 
gunj)0".'fler,  cfntincd  so  :;s  to  burst  with  a  nr.i^e. 

To  CR.-'iTKLR,  t'.  M.  tn  make  a  loud  antl  fretjucnt  noise, 
»c«r:)ihii;;i'  tlijit  of  a  bav  leaf  when  burnt. 

CRACKNEL,  >.  a hi;rd  brittle cai;e. 


CRA  COW,  formerly  the  capital  of  Poland,  and  now 
capkal  of  a  palatinate  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  on  the 
Vistula,  which  is  here  broad  and  shallow.  The  city  and 
suburbs  occupy  a  vast  tract  of  ground,  yet  contain  scarcely 
16,000  inhabitants.  The  great  square  is  spacious  and  well 
built ;  the  houses  were  once  richly  furnished  and  well  inha- 
bited, \jMt  are  now  either  untenanted,  or  in  a  state  of  decay: 
Many  of  the  streets  are  spacious  and  handsome  ;  but  almost 
every  building  bears  striking  marks  of  ruined  grandeur. 
The  regalia  were  preserved  here,  and  in  the  cathedral  most 
of  the  sovereigns  of  Poland  have  been  interred.  They  were 
also  crowned  here  for  nearly  five  centuries.  It  has  an  iini- 
versiity,  now  much  decayed,  and  is  130  miles  .S.  S.  W.  of 
Warsaw.    Lat.  50.  8.  N."  Ion.  20. 16.  E. 

CRA'DLE,  i.  [cradel.  Sax.]  a  small  moveable  bedstead  for 
children,  made  of  wicker-work,  and  fitted  with  piecrs  of 
wood  UHdcrnealh,  which  make  the  segment  of  a  circle,  by 
means  of  which  it  is  rocked  to  and  fro.  Figuratively,  infan- 
cy. In  surgery,  a  kind  of  case  resembling  a  cradle,  in  which 
a  limb  is  laid  that  has  been  lately  set.  In  ship  building,  a 
frame  of  timber  raised  along  the  outside  of  a  ship,  by  the 
bulge,  serving  to  laimch  her  with  greater  ease  and  security. 
In  masonry,  a  sort  of  cage,  in  which  workmen  are  suspended 
on  the  side  of  any  high  building  which  they  are  repairing. 

To  CRA'DLE,  a.  to  lay  or  rock  in  a  cradle.  Figura- 
tivelv,  to  lay  or  compose. 

CRAFT,  s.  [craft,  Sax.]  a  traoe  or  mechanic  employ  ; 
a  kind  of  low  cunning,  whereby  one  person  outwits  or  over- 
reaches another.    Small  sailing  vessels. 

CRATTILY,  ail.  in  a  cunning  manner :  in  a  manner 
which  includes  in  it  more  art  than  honestv. 

CR  A  FTIN  ESS,  s.  cunning. 

CRAFTSMAN,  s.  an  artificer,  tradesman,  manufacturer 
or  mechanic. 

CRATTSMASTER,  .t.  a  man  skilled  in  his  trade. 

CRATTY,  «.  cunning ;  fTl  1  of  art,  whereby  a  person  over- 
reaches another,  or  carries  on  a  design  against  him  wilhciiit 
his  discovery  :  it  includes  the  idea  of  selhslmtss ;  and  some- 
times dishonesty. 

CRAG,  s.  \craeo;he,  Belg.]  a  neck,  or  the  swall  end  of  the 
neck,  applied  to  a  joint  of  batcher's  moat. 

CRAG,  i.  [orajg-,  Brit.]  a  rough  steep  rock;  the  rugged 
parts  of  a  rocls. 

CRA'(jGED,(r.  firil  ofruggedncss,  or  uneven  parts. 

CRA'GGEDNESS,  s.  fiitness  of  crags,  or  prominent 
rocks. 

CRA'GGINESS,*.  the  state  of  beingcraggy. 

CR.'V'GGY,  n.  uneven  ;  broken;  riigged. 

CRAIL,  a  I'.arliament  town  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of' 
Fife,  seated  of  the  mouth  of  the  Frilh  of  Forth,  7  miles  S.  E. 
of  St.  Andrews. 

CRA'KENEEDLE, «  the  common  venus  comb,  or  shep- 
herds-needle. 

To  CRA  .M,  V.  a.  [crnivman.  Sax.]  to  stuff  by  force  ;  or  to 
force  more  iutoa  tiling  tliaii  it  lan  conveniently  ronfain;  to 
fillwith  more  food  than  a  person  can  couveiiiently  eat ;  to 
thrust  down  l)y  force,  aiipticd  to  the  mrthcd  used  to  teed 
and  cram  turkies.  NeutVfN  to  tat  more  than  a  person  can 
well  bear. 

CB  A'MRO,  t.  [a  cant  wordj  a  play  in  which  one  person 
is  obliged  to  find  a  rlivme  to  a  word  ;;iven  by  another. 

CRAMP,  a.lcrawpe,  Fr.]  in  medicine,  a  conmlsive  or 
involuntary  ctmtrsction  of  the  mus(  ular  part  of  the  bodv, 
atteudcd  witli  gie;?t  pain.  Fignrativrly,  any  restraint  which 
hinders  a  peri^on  fmui  exerting  cither  the  facnltie?  of  his 
mind,  or  the  strrnglh  nf  his  body.  _  A  piece  of  iron  beat  at 
each  end,  bywiiichluo  bodies  are  h"ld  together. 

,,C^\>H'!  n.at'f  .''id  with  difficulties  :  not  easy  tobeu»- 
d'Tstod'J.     .\  low  term. 

-To  Cli.AMP,  »/.  «.  to  contract  the  muscular  parts,  and 
thereby  to  occasicn  great  pain.  Figuratively,  to  restrain, 
confin^,  obstruct,  or  hinder.  To  fasten  together  with  ci-aail>- 
ing  irons. 

CRA'-'iSPFlSII,  in  natural  histon,  the  torpedo,  9  fish, 
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vvliicli  nat  only  benumbs  the  iiandi.  of  those  that  foucli  it, 
but  likf  wise  affccls  them  in  the  same  uiauucr  when  they  take 
il  with  a  line  siiH  fis!«ing-rod. 

,  CHA'NBEIUUES,  s.  the  same  with  moss-berries  or  moor- 
berries  :  a  species  oif  whortle. 

CR.A'NHQURN,  a  tow  n  oi'Dorsetshire,  well  watered  with 
streams.  In  the  cli^ise,  which  is  so  by  prescription,  having- 
never  itcea  a  forest,  there  arc  6  lodges,  and  foniierly  were  8 ; 
it  extends  almost  to  Salisbury.  Ifis  08  miles  N.  E.  of  Dor- 
clioster,  »nd  94  S.  \V.  ofLondon.     Market  on  Thursday. 

CR.\'NBROOK,  a  town  in  Kent,  with  a  market  on  Satur- 
days. It  is  a  large  and  well  frequented  place,  and  the  mar- 
ket is  the  best  in  these  parts.  It  is  13  miles  S.  of  Maidstime, 
and  52  .S.  E.  of  London. 

CRANE,  s.  [crmi,  Sax.]  a  bird  with  a  long  bill,  neck,  and 
legs.  Also  a  luiicliine  used  in  building  and  commerce,  for 
raising  larjjc  stones  and  other  weights.  A  sypho.'i,  or 
crooked  pipe,  for  drawing  liquors  o\it  of  a  bottle  or  cask. 
Likewise,  a  long  piece  of  iroo  put  in  a  chimney,  to  hang  pots 
upon. 

CRA'NEAGE,  s.  the  liberty  of  using  a  crane  at  a  wharf; 
also,  the  money  paid  for  diawing  up  wares  out  of  a  ship, 
&c.  with  a  crane. 

CRA'NESBILL,  s.  a  genus  of  plants,  of  which  sixteen 
species  are  natives  of  England.  A  pair  of  pincers  termiuat- 
ingin  a  point,  used  by  surgeons. 

CRA'NIUM,  *.  [I^t.]  in  anatomy,  an  assemblage  of  bones, 
wfaidi  involve  audf  include  the  cerebellum  asd  brain  com- 
nionli^  called  thesklill. 

CitANK,  s.  [krtitik,  Belg.]  the  end  of  an  iron  axis  turned 
square  down,  and  turned  a^'ain  square  to  the  first  turning 
down,  so  that  on  the  last  turningdown  a  leather  thong  is  slipt 
to  tread  the  treadle-wheel  about ;  or,  it  is  a  contrivance  of  a 
square  form  projecting  out  from  an  axis  or  spindle,  serving 
by  its  rotation  to  raise  and  fall  the  pistons  of  an  engine  for 
raising  water.  Figtiratirelv,  any  pleasing  conceit  or  pun 
formed  by  wresting  a  word  from  its  original  significatioE. 

CRANK, «.  in  sea  language,  is  applied  lo  a  ship  which  is 
said  to  he  cratJitided,  when  she  cannot  bear  lier  sails,  or  but 
small  sail,  without  danger  of  ovcisettinjf;  and  to  be  cratik 
bg  tlie  ^rciuwl,  when  her  floor  or  bottom  is  so  narrow  that  she 
cannot  be  brought  on  ground  without  danger.  Healthy ; 
sprightly. 

ToCitA'NKLE,  e.  «.  to  run  in  and  out;    to  run  in 
mazes,  meanders,   or  windings.     Actively,  to  break  into 
windin;». 
CRAT^KLES, «.  an  unequal  surface,  angles  formed  by  the 


windingyS,  ofJhe  stream. 
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iNlED,  a.  full  of  holes  or  chinks. 

CRA'NN  Y,  i.  [crena,  Lat.]  a  chink,  cleft,  or  a  narrow  hole 
made  in  a  rock  or  solid  body. 

CRAPE,  s.jcrepa,  low  Lat.]  a  li^lit  transparent  nianufac- 
ture  resembling  gauze,  made  of  raw  silk  gummed  and 
twisted  in  the  mill,  wove  without  crossing,  and  much  used 
in  mourning. 

CRA'PULENCE,  s.  [froKi  rmpula,  a  cup,  Lat.]  drunken- 
ness ;  or  the  disorder  of  the  head  occasioned  by  excessive 
drinking. 

CRA'PULOUS,  fl.  [from  erapula,  acup,  I^t.]  drunk  ;  sick 
or  disordered  in  the  head  by  excessive  driukinj,-. 

To  CRASH,  ».  n.  to  make  a  loud  noise  ;  applied  to  that 
which  is  occasioned  by  the  fkll  of  several  things  at  once. 
Actively,  to  break  or  bruise  by  means- of  force.  Figurative- 
ly, to  drink,  applied  to  liqour. 

CRASH,  s.  a  loud,  sudden,  mixed  sound,  occasioned  by 
several  things  felling,  or  being  dashed  together.  "  m 

CRA'SIS,  s.  [liratis,  Fr.]  constitution,  or  the  habit  of  body 
formed  by  a  due  temperature  of  the  humoursof  llie  befiy 
health. 

CRASS,  a.  {cratrtu,  Lat.j  thick  ;  gross ;  not  easily  ruH- 
ning,  applied  to  fluids. 

CRASSITUDE,*.  [_from  crastM,  thick,  Lat.]  that  state  of 
a  <tluid  which  eiiabjes  it  to  support  solid  bodies  without  sink- 
ing; grossncss. 
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CRASTINATION,  *.  [from  eras,  to-morrow,  Lat.]  the 
delaying  a  thing,  which  ought  to  be  done  immediately,  to 
another  time. 

CRATCH,  3.  [evKke,  Fr.]  the  pallisaded  frame,  in  which 
the  hay  is  put ;  a  manger. 

CRATER,  in  astronomy,  the  cup,  a  constellation  in  the 
aoulhcrn  hemisphere. 
CR  A'V^AT,  s.  a  cloth  worn  round  the  neck ;  a  neckcloth. 
To  CRAVE,  V.  n.  [cr«/«m,  Sax.]  to  ask  with  eamestnesi 
and  sul>inission.  Figuratively,  to  ask  insatiably,  or  wish  for 
without  being  satished  ;  to  require  as  necessary ;  to  ca^l 
for  as  a  claim,  api>lied  to  things. 

CRA'VEN,  a  division  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
which  lies  on  tlie  river  Are. 

CRA'VEN,  J.  a  cock  that  is  conquered,  and  void  of  cou- 
rage. Figuratively,  a  coward,  or  one  afraid  to  encounter 
any  danger. 

To  CRA'VEN,  v.  a.  to  render  inactive  by  fear;  to  render 
a  person  a  coward,  or  aftwtwilh  cowardice. 
CRA'VEIi,  s.  an  insatiable  asker. 

To  CRAUNCH,  V.  a.  [from  schrtntsen,  Belg.  whence  the 
vuljjar  more  properly  say  to  scranRch\  to  crush  with  the 
teeth. 

CRAW,  i.\kroe,  Dan.]  the  crop  or  first  stomach  in  birds, 
made  by  the  mfinitelv  wise  Architect  of  the  world  to  supply 
the  want  of  teeth  ancf  masticati()n  in  birds. 

CRA'WFISH,*.  sometimes  written  cru-jfish  ;  [ctremase.  Fr.] 
in  natural  history,  a  small  fresh-waler  fisli,  in  the  form  of  a 
lobster. 

To  CRAWL,  V.  a.  \krielen,  Belg.]  to  move  with  a  slow 
motion  along  the  ground,  like  a  worm.  Figuratively,  to 
move  slowly ;  to  move  in  an  abject  pgsture,  despised 
by  all. 

CRA'WLER,  s.  an  animal  which  moves  with  its  belly  on 
the  ground  ;  any  animal  moving  with  a  slow  acd  crecpiag 
motion,- 

CRA'YFISH,  t.  the  same  with  the  Crawfish,  which 
see. 

CRA'YON,  *.  IFr.J  any  colour  formed  into  a  roll  or 
pencil,  with  whicli  pictures  or  portraits  aie  drawn  or  co- 
loured. Figuratively,  any  design  or  portrait  formed  with 
crayons. 

To  CRAZE,  ti.  n.  [icrater,  Fr.]  to  break.  Figurativelr, 
to  crush  or  weaken  a  claim,  or  arguments ;  to  powder.  To 
disorder  the  senses  or  brain  of  a  person  ;  to  make  a  person 
mad. 

CRA'ZEDNESS,  t.  the  stiite  of  a  thing  broken ;  weak- 
ness ;  madness,  applied  to  the  understanding- 
CRA'ZINESS, «.  the  state  of  being  mad  ;  weakness. 
CRA'ZY,   o.   [ierasi,  Fr.]   broken.      Figuratively,  weak 
with  age ;  decrepit ;  fee.ble ;  disordered  in  mind  ;  lunatic, 
or  mad. 

To  CREAK,  (kreek)v.  n.  [corrupted  from  crack]  to  make 
a  harsh,  shrill,  and  disagreeable  noise,  like  that  of  a  rusty 
hinge,  apulied  both  to  things  and  anitnals. 

CREAM,  (kreem)  s.  \crcmoi;  Lat.]  the  thick,  fat,  or 
unctuous  substance  wliicli  rises  on  (lie  surlace  or- milk  when, 
it  has  stood  for  some  time,  used  in  making  butter.  Figu- 
ratively, the  best,  essential,  or  most  valuable  jiart  of  any 
thing;  as  the  cream  of  the  jest.  Cream-faced,  implies  pale 
with  fear. 

To  CREAM,  {kreein)  v.  n.  to  rise  in  cream.  To  look  pale 
like  cream.  Actively,  to  skim  off  the  cream  of  milk.  Figu- 
ratively, to  t-<ike  or  collect  the  flower,  best  part,  or  quintes- 
sence of  any  thing. 

I  (QBE'AMY,  {krecmy)  a.  abounding  with,  or  of  the  nature 
of'creani.  '  ;  n 

CRWANCE,  *.  (Fr.]  in  falconry,  a  fine  small  line,  fastened 
to  a  hawk's  leash  when  she  is  first  lined. 

CREASE,  {heesc)  *.a  mark  made  in  a  thing  by  folding  or 
doubling  it. 

To  CREASE,  ikreesc)  ».  a.  to  make  a- mark  in  any  thing 
bv  folding  or  doubling  it. 
To  CRE.\TE,  V.  a.  [creo,  Lat.]  to  form  out  of  nothidtf. 
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Fijpii-atively,  to  «auM  or  produce ;  to  occasion  ;  to  cosfer 
an  honour  or  dignity.  In  Uw,  to  give  a  thin":  new  qualities; 
or  nut  it  into  a  new  state. 

CREAT'lON,  «.  [ereatio,  from  creo,  to  create,  Lat.]  the 
act  of  forming  or  giving  existence.  In  its  strict  sense,  it  im- 
plies the  giving  ^^istence  to  a  thing  which  had  no  pre- 
existejit  matter.  Figuratively,  the  act  of  conferring  titles 
anrtdi™ity.    The  things  created  ;  the  universe. 

CREA'TrVE,  a.  havin?  the  power  to  form  out  of  nothing ; 
exertinj  the  actor  power  of  creation. 

CKEATOU,  t.  [from  cren,  to  create,  Lat.}  the  Being  that 
bestows  existence,  or  forms  without  any  precetliiig  matter. 

CRE'ATUllE,  {kreiture)  s.  a  being  which  owes  its  existence 
to  soiHething  else.  Any  tiling  created.  An  animal  not 
human.  A  general  term  for  man.  A  won!  of  contempt  for 
a  human  being.  A  word  of  petty  tenderness.  Piguiatively, 
used  for  one  who  owes  his  fortune  to,  and  is  at  the  devotion 
of^  another. 

CRE'ATUKELY,  {hreitta-ely)  ad.  having  the  qualities  of  a 
created  thing. 

CRE'BIUTUDE,  ».  [ct-^hritude,  Lat.]  frequenincss,  or  the 
quality  of  repeating  the  same  thing  often. 

CRE'BROUS,  fl.  \crel>er,  Lat.]  frequent. 

CIIE'CY,  or  Cressy,  a  village  in  the  department  of, 
S«ninie,  foirious  for  a  great  victory  obtuined  over  the  French 
by  Edward  lU.  August  2(jth,  ltJ46,  wherein  the  latter  were 
defeated  with  »reat  slaughter,  30,000  f(X)t  being  left  dead  in 
the  field,  besides  the  horse;  among  whom  wore  the  king  of 
Bohemia,  the  count  of  Flanders,  8  other  sovereign  princes, 
80  bannerets,  1300  kni;;ht5,  1500  gentlemen,  4000  men  at 
arms,  with  the  duke  of  A leufon,  and  other  great  men,  the 
flower  of  the  French  nobility.  The  English  army  was  drawn 
up  in  three  lines  ;  the  first  consisted  of  800  men  at  arras, 
4000  F>,nglish  archers,  and  600  Welsh  foot,  commanded  by 
Edward  prince  of  Wales,  assisted  by  the  earls  of  Warwick, 
Oxford,  <tc.  The  second  line,  composed  of  800  men  at 
arms,  40OO  halbidiers,  and  2400  archers,  was  led  by  the 
earls  of  Arundel  and  Nortlianipton.  The  third  line,  or  body 
of  rcser-c,  its  wbi<.!!  were  700  men  at  arras,  6300  bilmen, 
and  6000  archers,  v\as  rangcfl  along  the  summit  of  a  hill, 
and  conducted  by  the  king  in  person,  attended  by  the  lords 
Mowbray,  Mortfmer,  and  others.  The  army  of  the  French 
consisted  of  more  than  120,000  men.  Crccy  is  about  10 
miles  N.  of  Abbeville. 

CRETIENCE,  t.  [from  crsdt>,  to  believe,  Lat.l  belief;  cre- 
dit ;  the  act  of  the  mind  whereby  it  asserts  to  tlie  truth  of  a 
persons  pretensions,  and  places  confidence  in  his  claim  to 
assert.  Figuratively,  that  which  gives  a  person  a  right  to 
belief  or  credit. 

CREDE'NDA,  s.  [Lat]  things  or  articles  whicli  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  believe;  those  propositions  or  articles  which  are 
mereiy  the  objects  of  faith,  opposed  to  agenda,  or  practical 
duties. 

CREDENT,  o.  [from  orrfo,  to  believe,  Lat]  believing; 
easy  of  belief. 

CREDENTIAL,  {kredensMaT)  ,.  [ci-edo,  to  believe,  Lat] 
that  which  gives  a  right  to  belief  and  credit;  that  which 
warrants  assuming  any  authority,  and  claims  the  respect 
due  to  one  of  that  cliaractcr. 

CREDIBILITY,  s.  the  claim  which  a  thing  may  have  to 
be  assented  to  or  believed  ;  the  quality  or  evidence  which 
renders «  thing  fit  to  be  assented  to  ;  probability. 

CRE'DIBLE,  a.  [from  credo,  to  believe,  Lat]  worthy  of 
credit,  asient,  or  belief. 

CRE'DIBLENES.S,  s.  the  nuality  which  renders  a  thing 
worthy  of  credit,  assent,  or  belief. 

CR.E'DIBLY,  ad.  in  such  a  manner  as  mavlic  assented  to ; 
in  'uch  a  niannev  as  to  claim  belief. 

CHEpiT,  s.  ]credit,  Ft.]  belief  of  a  thing  as  a  truth. 
Figuratively,  honour,  esteem,  testim'>ny,  or  reputation  for 
honesty  ;  the  lending  and  expec^ation  of  money  lent  within 
JOBie  limitted  time ;  tlie  faith  reposed  in  the  government  by 
lending  money  at  interest,  which  may  be  transferrer!, 
though  not  redeemable,  or  is  prouiisod  to  be  repaid  at  a 


certain  time.  In  commerce,  it  sign  Jies  something  sold  6n 
trust;  and  tlie  credit  of  a  person's  account  is  that  on  which 
his  payments,  whether  ia  cash  or  other  commodities,  wet 
registered. 

To  CREDIT,  V.  a.  [crtdo,  Lat]  to  believe  or  assent  ta 
what  a  person  says  as  truth.  Figuratively,  to  reflect  hononr 
on  a  person  or  thing ;  to  trust  or  confide  in  one  ;  to  let  a 
person  have  goods  on  trust  In  commerce,  to  discharge 
a  debt,  by  entering  an  article  on  the  credit  side  of  an  ac- 
count. 

CRE'DITABLE, «.  that  may  engage  oonfidence  or  esteem. 
Ih  commerce,  that  may  procure  trust ;  honourable  ;  esti- 
mable. 

CRE'DITABLENESS,  a.  reputation ;  the  teins  generally 
praised  and  esteemed. 

CRE'DITABLY,  ad.  in  such  a  manner  as  to  keep  one's 
reputation,  or  avoid  disgrace. 

CRE'DinON,  orKiKTON,  a  town  in  Devonshire,  with 
a  considerable  laanufijcture  of  serges  ;  formerly  the  see  of 
a  bishop,  removed  to  Exeter  in  1060.  The  cathedral,  a 
magnificent  structure,  200  feet  in  length,  is  still  standing.  It 
is  seated  between  two  hills,  on  the  river  Creddy,  9  miles  N. 
W.  of  Exeter,  and  181  W.  by  N.  ofiLoiidon.  Market  ea 
Saturday. 

CRE'DITOR,  .1.  [ftom  n-eao,  to  believe,  I^t.]  one  who 
lets  another  have  ajiy  thing  on  trust;  one  to  whom  a  debt 
is  owing.  In  book-keeping,  that  side  of  an  account  wliere'« 
all  things  are  delivered  are  entered ;  in  the  cash-book,  it 
contains  a  person's  payment. 

CREDULITY,  s.  '(from  aedo,  to  believe,  Lat.]  belief 
without  examining  into  the  truth  of  the  thing  asserted  to;  t«<» 
great  easiness  in  believing. 

CREDU'LOUS,  4.  [from  credn,  to  believe,  Lat]  assent-ing 
to  any  thing  proi>osea  as  an  object  of  belief,  without  ef* 
amining  into  its  truth. 

CR-EDULOUSMsSS,  t.  the  quality  of  believing  withoat 
exaujining. 

CREEI),  I.  [from  n-edo,  Lat.]  is  a  brief  summary  of  the 
articles  of  a  CfJfistian's  belief.  Tliere  are  several  ancient 
forms  and  scattered  remains  of  creeds  to  be  nu't  with  in 
the  records  of  the  primitive  church  ;  but  the  uiost  univer- 
sal creeds,  and  those  vhicii  are  allowed  by  the  canons  of 
the  church,  are  the  Apestolicul,  the  Athanasmn,  and  Nieaie 
creeds.  Any  solemn  jirofessioa  of  principles  and  opinion. 
"  There's  my  erred."  Shah. 

To  CREEK,  V.  a.  \hreckf,  Bclg.]  to  make  a  harsh  noise. 

CREEK,  J.  [cj-eecfl.  Sax.]  in  gcogia;iliy,  a  part  of  the  sea 
which  runs  into  the  land;  a  port  or  hay;  a  prominence,  or 
juttio^,  in  a  vvindiii";  coast. 

CREFKY,  a.  full  of  creeks  and  windings. 

To  CREEP,  V.  n.  preter.  ciept ;  [rji/pntj,  Sax.]  to  move 
with  the  belly  on  the  ground,  applied  to  reptiles  or  animals 
which  have  no  legs,  such  as  worms  and  serpents.  Figura- 
tively, to  grow  on  the  ground,  or  upon  supporters,  apidied 
to  vegetables.  To  move  slowly  ;  to  move  unprvfeived  inl» 
any  place  ;  to  come  unexpected,  or  sical  out  of  a  place  ub- 
perceivcd  and  unheard  ;  to  beliave  with  abjcctncss,  or  mcau 
ness  ot'  spirit. 

CRE'EPER,  .«.  a  plant  which  runs  along  tlie  ground, 
or  supports  it.self  by  means  ef  some  stronger  body  ;  a  kind 
of  small  bird,  whose  mainicrs  rr sembJe  tliose  of  the  wood- 
pecker; an  iron  used  to  slide  along  the  grate  in  kitchens  ; 
a  grappling  iron  employed  in  bringing  up  drowned  pers«ns. 
or  other  ohjects  from  the  bottom  of  the  water;  a  kind  j»f 
patten  or  clog  worn  by  women  in  dirty  weather. 

CRE'EPHOLE,  s.  a  hole  or  cavity  info  wfcich  an  animai 
may  retire  to  escape  danger.  Figurativelv,  es  excuse; 
means  devised  to  escape  shame,  or  elude  tiie  force  of  htxi. 

CRE'EPINGLY.  ad.  in  a  slow  motion;  after  the  mallMe^ 
of  a  reptile.  ' 

CRE'MA,  the  capital  of^remasco,  a  small  but  fertU.;' 
territory  of  Venice,  jiosulated  in  the  Milanese,  it  is  well- 
built ;  populous  and  commercial.  I^t  46.  20.  N.  loo. 
9.  50.  E.,  -t 
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CREMAIION,  s.  [crematio,  from  n#wo,  to  burn,  Lat.]  a 
l)nrnH]g. 

CREMONA,  the  capital  of  the  Cremonese,  a  territory  of 
Milan,  havins  Maiitu?  on  the  E.  and  the  Brcssan  on  the  N. 
The  principal  streets  are  broad  and  straight,  and  there  are 
some  small  s«)unres.  The  country  abeut  is  ftrtife,  pro- 
<lucing  w/ne,  fruits,  honey,  fiax,  &c.  Here  is  an  university, 
of  no  great  celcbritv.  It  is  seated  on  the  Oglio,  near  tlie 
I'o,  ."W  miles  N.  W.  otTarma. 

OiKMOR,*.  [Lat.Ja  milky  substance  ;  a  soft  liquor  re- 
seinblinq;  cream. 

CKE'NATED,  a.  [from  erena,  a  notch,  Lat.]  in  Ijotany, 
notched  :  jigged  ;  or  sewed  ou.the  edges. 

CKE'OLES,  a  name  given  to  the  families  descended  from 
the  Spaniards  vcho  first  settled  at  Mexico  in  America. 
These  are  much  niore  nnirrerous  tl'iiin  the  Spaniards  pro- 
perly so  called,  and  the  Mulattoes,  which  two  other  species 
of  inhabitants  they  distinguish  ;  and  are  e.xcluded  from  all 
considerable  employments. 

CRETANE,  s.  in  farrierj',  an  ulcer  in  the  midst  of  the 
fore  part  of  the  foot,  caused  by  a  bilious,  sharp,  and  biting 
humour,  that  frets  the  sKin,  or  by  a  hurt  given  by  striking 
the  hinder  feet. 

To  CRE'Pri'ATE,  t>.  n.  \crepito,  Lat.]  to  make  a  small 
crackling  noise. 

CREPITATION,  s-.  a  small  crackling  noise,  as  the  burn- 
inflr  of  I  horns,  parching  of  peas,  &c. 

CllEPT,  the  participle  of  orpp. 

CRI'jPU'SCULE,  s.  [crepusculitm,  Lat.]  in  astronomy,  the 
twilight. 

CREPU'SCULOUS,  o.  [from  cremseuUm,  Lat.]  glimmer- 
ing ;  in  a  state  between  light  and  darkness. 

CRESCENT,  a.  \trescens,  from  creseo,  to  grow,  Lat.] 
growing;  increasing  ;  in  a  state  of  increase. 

CRE'SCENT,  s.  the  moon  in  her  state  of  increase.  In 
heraldry,  it  is  a  bearing  in  form  of  a  new  moon  ;  and  is  used 
cither  as  an  honourable  bearing,  or  as  a  distinction  between 
eiilerand  younger  families  ;  bemg  generally  assigned  to  the 
second  son,  and  his  descendants. 

CRES.S,  s.  [plural  cresses,  perhaps  from  creseo,  Lat.  on  ac- 
count of  its  quick  growth]  a  herb  used  for  su'.ii!?,  or  eat  ruw, 
of  which  there  are  several  sorts;  the  garden  cress  and  the 
water  cress  are  the  most  known. 

CRESSET,  t.  [from  croisctte,  Fr.]  a  great  light  set  on  a 
light-hniise,  or  watch-tower  ;  a  beacon. 

CPiEST,  *.  [crista,  Lat.]  in  armoury,  the  lop  part  of  the 
armour  for  the  brad,  mo\!nfing  over  the  helmet  in  manner 
of  a  comb,  or  tuft  of  a  cock,  deriving'  its  name  from  crista,  a 
cock's  comb,  and  was  for  the  most  part  made  of  feathers,  or 
the  hair  of  horses' tails.  In  heraldry,  tlie  uppermost  part 
of  an  armoury,  or  that  part  of  the  casque  or  helmet  ne?<t  lr> 
the  mantle.  The  erc.<ns  deemed  a  greater  mark  of  nobility 
than  the  armoury  ;  being  borne  at  tournaments,  to  which ' 
none  were  admitted,  till  they  had  given  good  proof  of  ihcir 
nobilitv.     Figuratively,  pride,  spirit,  or  ciuraje. 

CRE'STED,  s.  [from  crista,  a  crest,  Lat.]  adorned  with  a 
plume  or  crest ;  having  a  tuft  or  comb  on  llie  head.  In 
l)()ta!3v^  flowers  furnislicd  with  a  tuft  or  cresl,  as  in  the  com- 
mon r.vl';-wort. 

CiUr/5T-FALLEN, «.  dispirited  ;  coward  ;  in  a  stiife  of 
fleif.<T'on, 

CRF/STLESS,  n.  in  heraldry,  not  honoured  v.itli  cpuI- 
armaurv  ;  orofii  noble  or  honoured  familv. 
.      GRETA 'CEOUS,  {hretaccn::s)  p.  [from   crcla.  rhalk,  Lat.] 
chalkv;  abounding  with  having  the  quality  of  chalk. 

CRE'VICE,  s.  [from  crfrer,  Fr.]  a  narrow  opening  made 
.in  a  thirij  by  its  cracking,  generally  applied  to  walls  or 
wairscots.  .^' 

CREW, ,'.  [probacy  from  cr:(3,  Sa)i.]  formerly  a  compnuy 
-met  together  for  any  pi:rpose.  At  present  applied  toasliip's 
company;  or  used  to  signify  a  company  of  eontempfible 
liersons.  or  such  as  herd  together  with  some  had  design. 

CaEWT.L,  .1.  \h1c:fel.  Rnlg.J  fine  worsted'or  yarn  twisted 
ftid  made  up  in  a  knot  or  hall. 
*  ►      av2 
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CREIVKERNE,  a  town  of  Somersetshire,  eonlainin;; 
about  3000  inhabitants.  Here  are  some  manufactures  of 
dowlas,  sail-cloth,  gut-web,  and  stockings.  It  is  seated  o« 
a  branch  of  the  Parret,  on  the  confines  of  Dorsetshire,  132 
miles  W.  by  S.  of  London.    Market  on  Saturday. 

CRIB,  J.  [Teut.  cjfyA4«,  Sax.]  the  rack  in  a  stable.  Figu- 
ratively, the  stall  of  an  ox  ;  a  small  habitation  or  hut.  The 
cards  which  eachparty  lay  out  of  their  hands,  and  are  reck- 
oned for  the  benefit  of  the  dealer  at  the  game  of  cribbagc. 

CRI'BBAGE,  i.  a  game  at  cards,  wherein  the  players  en- 
deavour to  make  pairs,  sequents,  pairs  royal,  and  one  and 
thirty  at  playing,  and  to  hold  in  their  hands  as  many  fifteen^ 
pairs,  and  scqucnts,  as  thev  ean. 

CRI'BBLE,  s.  [mVi/m,  iLat.]  a  corn-sieve. 

CRI'CKEITII,  a  town  in  Carnarvonshire,  whose  market 
is  on  Wednesday.     It  is  2.36  miles  from  London. 

CRICK,  ^.[cncro,  Ital.]  the  noise  made  by  a  door  when 
its  hingftj  are  rusty,  or  want  oiling;  a  painful  stiifaess  in 
the  neck,  from  cryce,  Sax. 

CIirCKET,  s.  an  insect  which  frequents  fire-places  or 
ovens,  and  is  remarkabje  fbra  continual  chirping  o.r  creak- 
ing nuise :  a  game  which  is  plaved  with  a  bat  ant)  ball. 

CRICKIKJ'WEL,  a  town  of  Brecknockshire,  much  re- 
sorted to  by  invalids  for  the  purpose  of  drinking  goat's  milk 
and  whey.  Here  are  the  ruins  of  a  castle,  which  appears 
to  have  been  formerly  a  place  of  considerable  strength.  It 
is  seated  on  the  river  Usk,  13  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Brecknock. 
Market  on  Thursday. 

CRl'CKLADE,  a'  town  of  Wilts,  containing  about  250 
houses.  It  is  seated  on  the  Thames,  (and  the  Thames  and 
Severn  Canal  now  comes  up  to  the  town, )  25  miles  S.  W.  of 
Oxford,  and  93  W.of  London.     Market  on  Saturday. 

CRIER,  s.  a  person  authorised  to  proclaim  things  that 
are  lost,  or  those  which  are  tn  be  sold. 

CRI.M-TA'RTARY,  or  Crimea,  a  peninsula  of  Asia, 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  part  of  the  district  of  Taurida,  (a  di- 
vision of  the  Russian  governm<^nt  of  Ekaterinoslav,)  and  on 
the  other  parts  by  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Seaof  Asoph.  It 
is  divided  into  two  parts  by  mountains  which  ru::  K.  asirf  W. 
The  N.  division  is  lit  forjpaslurage  only  ;  in  the  S.  part  the 
valleys  are  reiiihtnuhiy  fertile,  and  tlic  climate  extremely 
mild.'  The  Ivver  hills',  extending  from  Theodosia  to  the  E. 
cxtremitv  of  (he  country,are  principally  usfd  in  gardening, 
and  produce  cxceiient  fruit.  The  Tartars  are  short  and 
stjuat,  with  swarthy  complexions,  pig's  eyes,  square  and  flat 
faces  ;  their  hair  is  black,  and  as  strong  as  horse  hiiir,  with 
very  little  beards.  Their  shirts  and  dra\\crs  are  eotlon 
clisih,  and  over  them  tliey  liave  cloaks  of  felt,  or  sheep-skins. 
T!ie  women  are  tco  mueh  like  their  husbands  to  he  \\vnA- 
some:  however,  the  men  usually  make  use  of  tlic  skives 
wliichthey  stesd  from  their  neighbours :  and  are  continii- 
ii'ily  roving  ficm  one  place  to  anc'Iier.  The  Tartar  iuhalii- 
fantsare  es!'r'u;ir<l  at  70,0(10.  Achirets'rd  v. as  made  the 
capital  inns';:'.  Besides  the  ports  of  Kertli  and  Jtnikale, 
Iherosil  of  CaiVM,  a?;d  the  harbour  of  B;du(i;'.r;;,  there  is, 
near  Sehastapol,  one  eCfh?  most  capacious  and  secure  lyar- 
hours  iti  the  world.  This  country  is  in  some  maps  called 
Taurica,  from  it?  having  been  the  ancient  Taurica  Chcrso- 
nrs'i«. 

(lUiNIE,  s.  \crimcn,  T^^f.l  a  "oliuitary  1. reach  of  any  known 
law;  an  offence.  SyngN.  7•'(r:l/^s result  foiii  human  weak- 
ness, bring  Iransgrcssiims  of  the  rules  of  duly.  C;iHi«  pro- 
ceed from  the  w  ickedness  of  the  heait,  bcingactioiisagiiiiist 
the  ruli-s  e*- nature. 

CRI'MINAL,  n.  \crir,vr.aUs,  from  en';ffew,  a  crime,  L»f.l 
cnnfrary  to  anv  knowu  I;iw.  Figuralivi  tv,  faulty  ;  worthy 
of  blame:  guilty  ;  subjvct  'o  seme  pimi^fin-ent  on  accuirrt 
of  liie  viola'iioK  of  a  law.    In  law,  that  y/|ut,|i,is.,p;'.p6std  to 

civil.  ~  '";..»       -   ''  iU  J  >r  . 

CRIMINAL,.',  a  person  who  is.  acpused  of  ffffdluntavy 
breach  of  a  known  law  ;  a  person  wlio.  has  knowingly  and 
wilfidlv  ;>ct--(!  contrary  toany  law. 

CRI'MIN.'VLLY,  erf.  in  a  ituinner  inrnnsistcnt  with  m- 
r.occnce;  in  a  manner  which  iiiip'ics  gui!t»  or  the  wilful 
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breach  of  some  laW ;  in  a  manner  which  deserves  blame  or 
puD'ishmrnt. 

CltlMINATlON,  *.  [criminatio,  from  erimen,  a  crime, 
t^l.]  the  act  ut°  accusing  a  persou  of  tbu  breach  of  some 
law. 

CRI'MINOUS,  a.  [from  crimen,  a  crime,  Lat.] enormously 
guilty ;  iiii<juit<Mi3. 

CHIMP,  a.  [from  crimb/e  or  (ri'i>tl>k\  easily  broken  ; 
cruniblid^;  with  cliyncss  ;  easily  rctli'.ced  to  powder.  Figu- 
rdtivflv,  111)}  cousistent ;  not  ot  iiuy  force.     Alow  word. 

To  CUi'MPLK,  i".  a.  [from  nimpl«,  citimplf,  or  crUnple]  to 
to  draw  together  in  wrinkles. 

(IRI'MSON,  X.  [cnmosino,  Ital.]  a  sleep  red  colour,  mixed 
\iith  w"i  apuearance  of  blue.  Figuratively,  in  poetical  lan- 
guage, usni  for  a  dark,  or  any  degree  of  a  red  colour. 

To  CRI'MSON,  V.  a.  to  dye  or  colour  with  red  or  crim- 
son. 

CRI'NCUM,  *.  [a  cant  word]  a  cramp  ;  whimsy. 

ClUNGE,  *.  a  low  bow,  carrying  with  it  the  ideaoffawn- 
i«if  ai'.d  ino-au  servility. 

To  CRINGE,  t'.  0.  f.'cjVcMfn,  Teut.]to  form  info  wrinkles, 
or  '.incoutli  appcaramc*.  Nouterly,  to  b(  have  in  a  mean, 
iifivila, coiiiijlaisant  manner,  in  order  to  gain  a  perion's  fa- 
vour, or  avert  his  anger  ;  to  fawn. 

(.'lifNl'tJEROUS,  n.  [from criHij,  hair,  andg-ero,  to  carry, 
Lm\.]  hairv  ;  overgrown  M'ilh  hair. 

To  CRl'NKLE,  V.  n.  [k}-!!>.cMen,  Bels-]  to  go  in  and  out ; 
to  wrinkle.  Actively,  to  draw  a  thing  into  wrinkles  ;  to 
make  the  surface  of  a  thine  uneven. 

CRINKLE, f.:>  wrinkle; 

CRrKO«F:,(7.  [from  ci-inh,  hair,Lat.]  hairy. 

Cm.N'O'Srry,  s.  rtVom  cri-^it,  hair,  Lat.]  the  quaUty  of 
ahoimdiny  in  hair  ;  hairiness. 

ClU'PPl.t''.,  t.  [crypel,  Sa\.]  a  person  who  has  not  the 
use  of  his  limbs,  especially  his  legs. 

To  ClUl'PLE,^'-  «.  to  make  lame,  ordepiive  a  person  of 
the  use  of  his  limbs. 

ClirPPLENESS,  I.  the  state  of  a  person  who  is  lame,  or 
bes  not  the  use  of  his  limbs. 

ORI'SI.S,  t.  [Fm'sii,  Gr.]  in  medicine,  a  cnange  in  a  dis- 
Oider,  which  &ither  determines  a  patient's  death  or  reco- 
very. Fiffurativply,  in  politics,  a  period  of  time  wherein  nn 
(indertaHia.'r  is  arrived  at  its  greatest  height ;  any  particu.ar 
period  of  time.  ; 

ClUSP,  a.  [critmu,  Lat.]  curled,  indented,  wif,Jing.  Dr>-, 
brittle,  or  easily  broken. 

To  CRISP,  ».  aAn-ispo,  Lat.]  to  curl,  or  form  a  thing  into 
a  ring ;  to  twist.  Neuterly,  to  run  in  and  out.  To  make  a 
thing  casv  to  be  broken  bv  frying  or  diyiuK  it. 

CRISPING-PIN,  t.  a  curling  iron. 

CRrSPNF^S,  ».  the  quality  of  a  thing  cuvled ;  easiness 
to  be  broken,  owing  to  dryness.  In  cookery,  the  brittleiiess 
of  a  thing,  owing  to  the  hard  incrustation  formed  by  a 
brisk  tire. 

CRI  SPY,  tt.  curled.    In  cookery,  brown  and  brittle. 

CRITERION,  s.  (hriterion,  from  hrino,  to  judge,  Gr.]  a 
standard  by  which  the  goodness  or  badness  of  a  thiijg  may 
be  measured  or  judged. 

CRITIC,  I.  hitikot,  from  krino,  to  judge,  Gr.]  a  person 
formed  by  nature,  and  qualified  by  art,  to  point  out  the  per- 
fection and  imperfection  of  any  of  the  productions  in  tlid 
arts  or  sciences  ;  one  who  is  employed  in  distinguishing 
the  beauties  or  defects  of  an  author.  Figuratively,  a  cen- 
surer,  or  a  person  apt  to  find  fault  either  with  the  writings 
or  actions  of  another. 

CRITIC,  a.  belonging  to  criticism ;  or  the  art  of  judging 
m  the  performances  of  an  author. 

CRI  riC,  (by  some  spelt  crititjue,  and  then  pron.  hrefteih) 
♦•[«■'''?"«.  Fr.J  an  examination  or  comment  on  the  works 
of  an  author,  wherein  both  taste  and  learning  are  used  as 
guides-  a  criticism  ;  the  art  of  criticism. 

CRITICAL,  a.  able  to  distinguish  the  beauties  and  de- 
fects of  any  production ;  nice,  exact,  accurate ;  with  all 
the  judgment  and  care  of  a  critic;  after  the  manner  wf  a 


critic;  according  to  the  rules  of  criticism.  Captious  ;  in« 
clined  to  find  fault;  censorious.  In  medicine  and  politics, 
thiit  in  which  some  crisis  or  important  change  happens. 

CRITICALLY,  ad.  in  a  critical  raauner  ;  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  discover  beauties  or  defects;  exactly  ;  curi- 
ously. 

CRITIC ALNF&S,  J.  exactness,  nicety,  accuracy;  the 
act  of  exercising  the  judgment,  in  order  to  discern  the 
faults  or  fu'iffctions  of  any  productidli. 

ToCRITUn.SJ'J,  (liritirizn)  v.  a.  te  write  remarks,  or 
point  out  tiic  be-cWities  and  defects  of  any  production.  Fi- 
guratively, to  find  fault  with.  Actively,  to  censure,  blame, 
or  find  fault  will). 

CRITICISM,  s.  the  art  or  standard  of  judging  well  of 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  any  production.  Figuratively, 
remark  or  cliserviiticm  made  by  a  critic. 

To  CROAK,  (liinli)  V.  n.  [(■fiicezran.  Sax.]  lo  make  a 
hoarse  noise,  applied  to  tlial  made  by  a  frog  or  raven. 
— Figuratively,  to  caw,  to  cry,  or  make  a  disagreeable  mar- 
iiiiir. 

CilOAK,  (hiuh)  t.  the  noise  made  by  a  frog,  raven,  or 
crow. 

CROATIA,  a  countr\- of  Europe,  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Hungary;  on  the  E.  and  S.E.  by  Hungary  and  Sclavonia; 
on  the  S.  by  Schvvoiiia  and  Bosnia ;  on  the  W.  by  Morla- 
chi.i.  The' .Austrian  Croatia  is  about  130  miles  in  length, 
and  from  40  lo  60  in  breadth.  The  Turkish  Croatia  is  about 
40  miles  long  and  20  wi(ie.  In  the  middle  ages  they  had 
kings  of  theirowii,  but  in  ihc  1  Ith  century,  Croatia  and  Dal- 
niatia  devolved  to  the  king  of  Hungary. 

CllO'CllOUS,  0.  rfrom'crecax,  sail'ran,  Lat.]  consisting  of, 
or  rrsernliliii'{  saftVon  ;  vcllow,  orof  a  saifmn  colour. 

CRO'CIILS,  s.  little  bulls  upon  the  top  of  a  deer's  horn. 

CROCK,  s.  [kruick,  Bcli;.]  a  cup  or  earthen  vessel ;  k 

Cot  to  boil  victuals  in.     Figuratively,  the  smut  occasioned 
y  rubbing  the  outside  of  a  pot  against  anv  thing. 

CROCKERY,  *.  [from  hukh,  Helg.]  earthenware. 

CRO'CODILE,  *.  \kroluxleilei,  from  krahos,  saffron,  and 
deilet,  timorous,  Gr.]  an  amphibious  voracious  animal,  m 
shape  resembling  a  lizard,  and  found  in  Egypt  and  the  In- 
dies. It  is  cohered  with  very  hard  scales,  which  cannot 
without  great  difficulty  be  pierced  ;  except  under  the  belly, 
where  the  skin  is  tender.  It  has  a  wide  mouth,  with  seve- 
ral rows  of  teeth,  sharp  and  separated,  which  enter  one  an- 
other. It  runs  «ith  great  swiftness;  but  does  not  easily 
turn  itself.  It  is  long  lived,  and  is  said  to  grow  continually 
to  its  death.  Some  are  ten  or  twelve  yards  long.  Croco- 
diles lay  their  eggs,  resembling  goose  eggs,  sometime* 
amounting  to  sixty,  near  the  water  side ;  covering  theu 
with  the  sand,  that  the  heat  of  the  sufa  may  hatch  Ihem. 

CROCODILINE,  «.  [r»i;'ri;<fi/Jmi*,  Lat.]  resembliBg  • 
crocodile. 

CllO'CU.S,  /.  a  plant,  of  which  there  are  two  kinds,  tlif 
vernal  and  autumnal ;  the  summits  of  the  pointal  of  the  lat 
ter  species,  with  narrow  leaves  rolled  back  at  the  edges,  arr 
thesaftron  of  the  shops.  In  chemis-try,  it  denotes  toy  me- 
tal calcined  to  a  red  or  deep  yellow  colour. 

CROFT,  s.  [cmfi,  Sax.]  a  little  close  joining  to  a  Jhouse, 
used  either  for  corn  or  pasture. 

CROIS.VDE,  or  CROISA'DO,  s.  [from  croix,  cross,  Fr.] 
a  holy  war;  a  name  given  to  the  expeditious  of  tjie  Chris- 
tians against  the  infiJels,  for  the  recovery  of  Palestine  ;  s« 
calleti  because  those  who  were  engaged  in  them  wore  a 
cfoss  on  their  clothes,  and  bore  one  on  their  standard.  Se- 
veral circumstances  contributed  to  give  rise  to  t^ie  croisades, 
such  as  a  desire  of  visiting  Palestine,  an  opinion  that  the  end 
of  the  world  was  apprriaching,  and  the  hardships  whidi 
were  suffered  by  pilgrims  in  the  Holy  Land,  after  the  Turks 
had  taken  that  country  from  the  Saracens.  Tlie  first  cro 
isade  began  in  1093,  being  instigated  principally  by  Pelei 
the  hermit.  The  next  year  SOOfOoO  croisaders  invaded  Pa- 
lestine, and  in  a  little  time  gained  considerable  advantages. 
They  were  however  expelled  by  the  Turks  i«i  tJie  thirieenth 
c«f)turv,  after  whick  no  advantages  remained  from  these 
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ill-conducted  expeditions,  but  tlieir  havmg  contributed  to 
civilize  Europe. 

CRO'ISES,  s.  Icroirrs,  Fr.]  pilgrims  bound  for  the  lioiy 
Land,  or  those  wlic.  have  been  aire udy  tliere. 

CRO'MACK  WATER-,  a  romuntic  lake  of  Cumborland, 
on  the  Cocker,  between  Biittermere  anil  Lowes  Water.  It 
is  4  miles  in  lcni;th,  nrdrly  half  a  mile  in  bnnidth,  in  some 
places  very  deep,  and  contains  3  little  islands,  one  of  whicU 
IS  a  rock. 

CUOMARTY,  a  tolerable  fertile,  and,  of  late  years,  well- 
aultivatcd  cuiity  of  Seotlrtiid,  comprehending  part  of  a 
peninsula  on  the  south  coast  of  the  Frith,  to  which  it  gives 
name.  On  tiic  S.  and  NV.  if  is  bounded  by  Ross-i':ire  ;  and 
OH  the  E.  bv  the  Fritli  of  Murray.  It  is  12  miles  Ions;  from 
E_.  to-W.  and  about  S  miles  in  its  greatest  breadth,  lis  ca- 
pital of  the  same  name,  has  a  manufacture  of  hempen  cinlh, 
whiiU  employs  abcnt  20.'  iiersoiis,  and  a  consideralilf  const- 
inj  I:  ifilv  ui  corn,  thread,  yarn,  tisii,  and  skins.  It  it  situated 
at  or  iiei'r  the  entrance  of  the  Frith  of  Cromarty,  tlie  most 
safe,  exli>!;«ive,  and  commudions  bay,  or  harbour,  of  Scot- 
land, ami  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe,  or  the  world.  This 
truly  excellent,  but  much  neglected  harbour,  the  Partus  Sa- 
hitisoftht  Romans,  is  about  22  Miiie*  in  length,  and  in  s(mie 
parts-l  in  breadth  ;  the  entrance  is  narrow  and  bold,  being 
formed  by  two  hujje  lofty  rocfs,  which  project  inli>  the  sea 
till  they  aijproach  within  a  mile  of  each  other,  and,  therefore, 
defend  this  tine  br^y  completely  from  winds  and  storms. 
These  rocky  promontories,  or  island;,  thus  approaching  each 
other,  ;rnd  having  also,  a  similar  appearance,  arc  called  by 
the  natives,  T/ie  sooters  nf  Cromarty,  which,  in  the  Scottish 
language,  means  wooers,  or  lovers.  Such,  in  fact,  is  the 
vast  extent  of  sea-room  in  this  bay,  and  such  its  lenfrfh, 
depth,  and  breadth,  that  almost  the  whole  British  navy  might 
ride  w  ith  safety  within  it ;  and  the  state  of  the  shore,  or 
anchorage  8:iouud,  on  both  sides,  for  several  miles  up,  is  so 
favourable  and  smooth,  that  were  a  vessel  driven  from  her 
cables  and  cast  ashore,  there  would  be  little  or  no  damage 
incurred.  In  violent  easterly  winds,  when  no  vessel  can 
venture  to  look  into  any  portof  the  east  coast  of  Scotland, 
from  the  Frith  of  Forth  northwards,  all  vessels,  thus  situated, 
flock  into  this  Iny.  It  will  appear  of  still  greater  impor- 
tance, when  it  is  known,  that  from  Wick,  in  Caithness,  to 
this  frith,  a  distance  of  CO  miles,  the  shore  is  bold,  rocky, 
and  utterly  inaccessible  to  sea-vessels  of  any  size,  the  wa- 
ters of  Dornoch  excepted  ;  which,  however,  are  ofivo  .opreat 
utility  to  navigation,  by  reason  of  shallows  and  quicksands. 

CROMER,  a  town  of  Norfolk,  w  ith  a  market  on  Saturday. 
It  is  seated  near  thi-  sea-side,  and  was  formerly  more  con- 
siderable than  it  i^at  present ;  for  it  had  two  churches,  one 
of  which,  with  several  bon.ses,  were  swallowcl  up  by  the 
sea.  The  inhabitants  are  now  chiefly  fishermen.  It  has 
"been  of  late  much  resorted  to  as  a  watering-place.  It  is  22 
roilfs  N.  of  Norwich,  and  127  N.  E.  of  London. 

CROMWELL,  (Olivkr)  was  the  son  of  Mr.  Robert 
Cromwell,  who  was  the  second  son  of  Sir  Henry  Cromwell, 
of  Hinchingbrooke,  in  thec«unty  of  Huntingdon,  by  Eliza- 
beth, dan^nter  of  Sir  Richard  Stewart  of  the  Isle  of  Ely, 
knight.  He  was  born  in  the  parish  of  St.  John,  in  th-;  an- 
cient borough  of  Huntingdon,  on  April  24  or  25,  in  1599, 
in  the  41st  year  of  the  reign  of  Q.  Elizabeth.  He  was  sent 
to  school  uudertlie  care  ofDr.  Thomas  Beard,  master  of  the 
free-school  at  Huntingdon.  He  from  thence  removed  to 
Sidney  college  in  Camoridge,  where  he  was  admitted  April 
23,in'l61fi,  under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Richard  Howlet,  who, 
Dy  a  strict  attention  to  his  pupil's  disposition  very  quickly 
discovere'l.'that  he  was  less  addicted  to  speculation  than  to 
action.  His  fatherdying,  he  returned  home,  where  his  con- 
«bict  was  for  enough  from  being  regular,  insomuch  that  it 
gave  his  niotlier,  who  was  a  notable  and  prudent  woman, 
much  uneasiness.  She  was  advised  by  some  near  relations 
to  send  him  up  to  London,  a.nd  to  place  him  in  Lincoln's  inn, 
which  she  accordingly  did,  but  without  any  extraordinary 
effects,  since  it  only  served  to  brin^  him  acnuainted  with 
the  vices  of  the  town,  byway  of  addition  to  those  to  which 
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be  had  been  add  icted  in  the  country.  It  does  not  at  all  ap- 
pear  that  he  aiiplied  himself  to  the  sfudj;  of  the  law,  which 
was  what  his  friends  aimed  at;  on  tlie  contrary,  he  conti- 
nued to  pursue  bis  pleasures,  and  gave  himself  up  to  wine, 
women,  and  pby  ;  in  which  hut,  though  he  was  sometimes 
fortiinate,  yel.lakinj;  all  iiis  expenses  tcgether,  t,.ev  so  much 
exceeded  his  income,  that  lie  c|uickly  diss'patcd  all  that  his 
fatlier  left  him.  But  after  a  fevf  years  spent  in  this  manner, 
he  saw  ulainly  the  consequence  oi  Ins  follies,  renounced 
them  siKldcnly,  and  began  to  lead  a  very  gra^e  an.d  sober 
life,  and  entered  into  a  close  friendship  willi  scvei  id  eminent 
divines,  who  looked  upon  his  reforui»;ion  as  very  extraor- 
dinary, and  spoke  oftiim  as  a  man  of  sense  aiid  great  abili- 
ties. As  lie  was  nearly  related  \i\  Mr.  Ilampden  of  Buck- 
inghamshire, to  the  Barringtons  of  Essex,  and  other  consi- 
derable families,  they  iiilerested  themselves  in  his  favour, 
and  were  very  desirous  of  sceinyhim  settled  in  the  world  ; 
in  order  to  which,  a  marriage  \^as  proposed,  which  soon 
after  took  eflipct.  The  lady  he  married  was  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Sir  James  Bouclucr,  of  Essex,  knight,  a  woman 
of  spirit  and  parts,  and  bein«;  descended  from  an  ancient 
family,  did  not  want  a  considerable  portion  of  pride.  Mr. 
Cromwell  soon  after  returned  to  his  ov  n  country,  and  settled 
at  Huntingdon,  till  the  deathofhis  unele  Sir Thomqs  Stuart, 
who  left  an  estate  of  between  4  aBf(  g(.M£.  a  year,  induced 
him  to  remove  into  the  Isle  of  Ely.  It  was  about  this  time 
that  he  be{,^an  to  converse  mostly  with  them  that  were  then 
styled  Puritans,  and  by  degrees  affected  their  notions  with 
great  v.anMth  and  violence.  He  was  elected  a  ineniber  of 
the  third  parliament  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  which  met 
Jan.  20,  in  1628,  and  was  of  the  committee  for  religion, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  zeal  against  popery, 
and  by  complaining  of  Dr.  Neile,  then  bishop  of  Winches- 
ter, licensing  books  which  had  a  very  dangerous  tendency. 
After  the  dissolution  of  that  parliament,  he  returned  ?gHm 
into  the  country,  where  he  continued  to  express  much  con- 
cern for  religion,  to  frequent  silenced  ministers,  and  to  in- 
vite them  often  to  lectures  and  sermons  at  his  house,  by 
which  he  again  brought  his  affairs  into  a  very  iwdiffcrent 
situation;  so  that  he  judged  it  necessary  to  try  what  industry 
might  do  towards  repairing  these  breaches,  which  led  feira 
to  take  a  farm  at  St.  Ives,  and  this  he  kept  about  five  years ; 
though  indeed,  instead  of  repairing,  it  helped  to  run  out  the 
rest  of  his  fortune.  He  had  prayers  in  the  rooming  pnd  ai- 
ternoon,  and  he  gave  public  notice  thai  he  was  ready  t« 
make  restitution  to  any  from  whom  he  had  won  money  at 
play  ;  and  he  actually  "did  return  S0£.  to  Mr.  Gallon,  from 
whom  he  won  it  several  years  before.  When  the  earl  of 
Bedford,  and  sonv  other  persons  of  high  distinction,  who 
had  estates  in  Lincolnshire,  were  desirous  of  having  the  feng 
drained,  Crwawell  violently  opposed  it,  which  gave  occa- 
sion to  Mr.  Hampden  to  recommend  him  to  his  friends  in 
parliai^cnt  as  a  person  capable  of  conducting  great  things^ 
He  tad  the  address  to  get  himself  chosen  for  Cambridge,  a 
place  in  which  he  was  not  known,  and  was  very  zi-nlous  in 
promoting  the  remonstrance  which  was  carried  on  Nov.  14, 
1(541,  which  laid  the  basis  of  the  civil  war.  In  1642  Mr. 
Cromwell  raised  a  troop  of  horse,  which  he  commanded,  by 
virtue  of  a  commission  from  the  earl  of  Essex,  and  acted 
very  vigorously,  so  that  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  co- 
lonel, and  had  1000  horse  under  bis  coimHand.  and  was 
some  time  afterwards  lieutenant-general  of  the  harse.  In 
the  battle  of ^farston-Moor,  Julys,  l(i44,  it  was  universally 
allowed  that  his  cavalry  had  the  greatest  share  in  gaining  the 
battle.  In  the  winter,  when  the  parliament  sat,  Cr'^nivvell 
and  his  friends  carried  what  was  tlien  called  the  jelf-denying 
ordinance,  that.excluded  tlie  members-  of  either  heusc  tiom 
having  any  commands  in  the  army  ;  however,  Crnmwell  was 
atfirst  occasionally,  and  at  last  absolutely  exempted.  Upon 
the  introduction  of  the  new  model,  as  it  was  called,  the 
chief  command  of  the  army  was  given  to  Sir  Thoireis  Fair- 
fax ;  and  from  being  lieutenant-jeneral  of  h»rse,  €roni- 
well  became  lieutenant-general  of  the  army,  of  whieh,  whil» 
anotber'had  the  title,  he,  seems  ,to  have  had  ibe  directioii. 
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In  1646  tlif  earl  of  F.ssex  died  stirlik-nly;  aiid  Cioiir.ipll 
tiiriiMl  hislliouslitseiitirdv  (o  make  tlie  army  t!)e  siipiciiie 
power,  wliicli  he  accordingly  ertected,  and  Uirned  out  lliose 
iiiembers  of  the  house  who  woiikl  not  act  by  liis  direction. 
As  to  the  cirtunistauce  of  llic  beheading'  the  kinfj,  und  the 
pubhc  transactions  of  those  times,  they  are  so  well  known, 
that  I  shall  pass  tliera  slightly  over.  Cromwell  had  the  com- 
mand of  the  forces  of  Ireland,  and  tlic  title  of  Lord  Liente- 
i:ant  was  bestowed  upon  him  ;  and  by  the  month  of  June 
16.50;  all  Ireland  was  in  a  manner  subdued,  and  that  in  so 
short  a  space  as  nine  months.  He  left  Ireton,  his  deputy 
there,  and  came  over  to  Kngland.  On  June  26,  1C.5(>,  he 
was  appointed  general  and  commander  in  chief  of  all  the 
forces  of  the  conmionwealth,  and  sol  out  on  his  march  against 
the  Scots,  who  had  received  C'liatles  fl.  On  September  3, 
1651,  he  totally  defeated  the  kiwi's  forces  at  Worcester  ;  he 
then  came  up  to  London,  and  was  congratidated  by  the  house 
of  commons,  the  council  of  state,  the  lord  mayor,  &c.  On 
the  li^thof  April,  16.03,  he  called  a  council  of  officers,  to  de- 
bate about  the  government ;  while  they  were  sitting,  colonel 
Ingolby  came  and  informed  them,  that  the  parliament  had 
framed  a  bill  to  continue  themselves  till  Nov.  5,  in  the  next 
year,  proposinj;  to  fill  ap  the  bouse  by  new  elections ;  where- 
upon the  general  marched  directly  to  Westminster,  witn 
about  31)0  men,  placed  his  soldiers  about  the  house,  entered 
first  himself,  and  after  slaying  sometime  talking  to  them, 
he  ordered  the  soldiers  to  see  the  bouse  clear  of  all  members, 
and  having  caused  the  doors  to  be  locked  up,  went  away 
to  Whitehall.  On  December,l-6,  the  same  year,  Cromwell 
was  invested  in  the  court  of  Chancery  in  Westminster  hall, 
with  great  solemnity,  with  the  title  of  Protector  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Lngland,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  being  then 
in  the  54  year  of  his  a^e.  He  applied  himself  immediately 
to  the  settling  of  pubhc  affairs,  both  foreign  and  domestic, 
aud  concluded  a  peace  with  the  states  of  Holland,  in  which 
Denmark  was  included.  He  also  made  peace  w  ith  Sweden, 
and  both  France  and  Spain  contended  so  earnestly  for  his 
friendship,  that  they  made  themselves  ridiculous.  As  to 
domestic  atfairs,  he  filled  the  courts  of  Westminster  with 
able  judges,  professed  an  unalterable  resolutionof  maintain- 
ing liberty  of  conscience,  and  dismissed  from  their  commands 
sncli  officers  as  he  could  not  cosfide  in.  He  gave  the  com- 
mand of  all  the  forces  in  Scotland  to  general  Monk,  and  sent 
his  own  son  Henry  to  govern  Ireland.  He,  by  an  ordinance 
datad  April  12,  1654,  imited  England  and  Scotland,  fixing 
the  number  of  representatives  for  the  latter  at  thirtj',  and 
«oon  after  he  dtfl  the  same  by  Ireland.  He  shewed  a  great 
regard  to  justice,  in  causing  the  brother  of  the  ambassador 
from  Portugal  to  be  executed  for  murder.  He  called  a  par- 
liament to  meet  on  Sept.  3,  which  was  accordingly  opened 
on  that  day,  to  which  the  protector  went  in  great  state.  He 
received  the  house  of  commons  in  the  painted  chamber, 
where  he  raa(?e  them  a  ver\-  long  speech.  When  they  came 
to  their  house,  after  electing  Mr.  William  Lenthall  their 
speaker,  they  fell  to  debating  whether  the  suprene  legisla- 
tive power  of  tjie  kingdom  should  be  in  a  single  person  or  a 
parliament.  This  so  alarmed  the  protector,  tliat  on  the  12th 
of  the  same  month,  he  caused  a  guard  to  be  set^at  the 
painted  chamber,  where  he  gave  them  a  sharp  reproof,  and 
none  were  permitted  to  go  into  the  house  afterward  before 
they  had  taken  an  oath  to  be  faithful  to  the  protector  and  his 
government.  The  protector  finding  this  parliament  would 
give  him  no  money,  and  that  they  were  about  to  take  away 
his  power,  dissolved  them.  He  restored  to  the  city  their 
militia.  This  year,  1655,  there  were  some  conspiracies,  for 
which  several  persons  suffered  death,  and  the  protector  from 
henceforth  made  no  difficulty  of  supporting  his  authority,  in 
any  manner,  and  by  any  means.  In  the  soring  of  this  year 
he  sent  a  powerful  fleet  under  the  command  of  admiral  Penn, 
and  a  great  body  of  land  forces,  commanded  by  general 
Venables,  in  hopes  to  make  himself  master  of  great  part  of 
the  Spanish  West-I.idies ;  and  though  they  failed  in  their 
wain  dc»ign,  yet  they  made  themselves  masters  of  Jamaica, 
and  admiral  Blake  did  great  things  in  the  Mediterranean ; 
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so  that  the  protector's  reputation  was  very  high  abroad. 
Writs  were  issued  out  for  the  parliament  to"  meet  Sept.  17, 
l6->6,  at  which  time  they  met  accordingly,  but  there  was  \ 
guard  posted  at  the  door  of  the  house,  who  suffered  none  to 
enter  till  they  had  swallowc<l  the  oaths  that  wer<'  ready  pre- 
pared for  them;  by  which  2l)0w<'ic  excluded.  In  the  spring 
ofthe  year  1657,  a  kind  of  legislative  government  was  brought 
upon  the  carpet,  and  it  was  agreed  to  offer  Cromwell  the 
title  of  kiii'f.  Finding  it  disagreeable  to  his  best  friends,  he 
told  thein  he  could  not,  with  a  good  conscience,  accept  the 
title  of  king  ;  but  his  highness  resolved  upon  a  new  inaugii- 
ration,  which  was  accordingly,  with  great  solemnity,  per- 
ormed,  June  26, 1C57,  in  Westminster  hall,  with  all  the  splen- 
dour of  a  coronation.  On  Jan.  20,  16.58,  the  commous  met 
as  the  other  house  also  did,  pursuant  to  the  writs  of  summons 
issued  by  the  lord  protector;  and  all  shew  of  force  was 
withdrawn  ;  but  the  two  houses  behig  at  variance,  the  pro- 
tector dissolved  them  Feb.  4,  with  great  bitterness  of  speech, 
and  deep  sorrow  of  heart.  This  year  Dunkirk,  which  was 
taken  chiefly  by  the  valour  ofthe  English,  wasdelivered  into 
the  hands  of  Lockhart  his  ambassador.  His  favourite 
daughter,  Mrs.  Cleypole,  was  about  this  time  taken  ill,  and 
died  Aug.  6.  He  was  from  that  time  wholly  altered,  grew 
daily  more  reserved  and  suspicious,  not  indeed  without 
reason  ;  for  he  found  a  general  discontent  prevail  through 
the  nation.  At  Hampton-court  he  fell  into  a  kind  of  slow 
fever,  which  soon  degenerated  into  a  tertian  ague.  Being 
removed  to  London,  ne  oecame  much  worse,  grew-  first 
lethargic,  then  delirious,  from  which  he  recovered  a  little, 
but  was  not  capable  of  giving  any  distinct  directions  about 
public  affairs.  He  died  Sept.  3,  K>>58,  in  the  60th  year  ot 
nis  age.  A  very  pompous  funeral  was  ordered  at  the  public 
expense,  and  performed  from  Somerset  house  with  a  splen- 
dour superior  to  any  that  has  been  bestowed  upon  crowned 
heads.  The  protector  had  several  children,  of  whom  six 
survived  to  be  men  and  women,  viz.  two  sons  and  four 
daughters.  1.  Richard  Cromwell,  born  October,  1626,  and 
died  July  13,  1712,  at  Cheshunt  in  Hertfordshire;  2.  Henry 
Cromwell,  born  Jan.  20,  1627,  died  March  25,  1674.  3. 
Bridget,  who  first  married  coinniissary-j,'i"neral  Ireton,  and 
after  his  decease  lieutenant-general  Fleetwood.  4.  Eliza- 
beth, born  16.50  ;  she  married  John  Cleypole,  esq.  a  North- 
amptonshire gentleman,  whom  the  protector  made  master 
of  the  horse,  created  liim  a  boronet,  July  16,  1657,  and 
appointed  him  one  of  his  lords.  5.  Mary,  who  was  married 
to  the  Lord  Viscount  Fauconberg,  Nov.  18,  1667,  who  was 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  an  earl  by  king  William,  and  died 
on  the  last  day  ofthe  year  1700.  6.  Frances,  his  youngest 
daughter,  was  twice  married,  first  to  Me.  Robert  Rich, 
grandson  to  the  carl  of  Wanvick,  Nov.  11,  1657,  who  died 
the  16th  of  February  following.  She  afterwards  married 
Sir  John  Russel,  of  Chippenham  in  Cambridgeshire  ; 
by  whom  she  left  several  children,  and  lived  to  a  great  age. 

CRO'NBORG,  a  fortress  of  Zealand,  situated  on  a  point 
of  land,  on  the  W.  coast  of  the  Sound,  a  little  E.  ©f  Elsinore, 
and  opposite  to  Helsingborg,  in  Sweden.  The  late  unfor- 
tunate queen  Matilda  was  imprisoned  here,  before  she  was 
removed  to  Zell.  Adjoining  to  a  palace,  about  half  a  mile 
from  Cronborg,  is  a  garden  called  Hamlet's  Garden,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  spot  where  the  murder  of  that  king  was 
committed. 

CRONE,  t.  Ikronie,  Belg.]  an  old  ewe.  Figuratively,  an 
old  woman. 

CRO'NET,  *.  in  farriery,  the  hair  which  grows  over  the 
top  of  a  horse's  hoof. 

CRONSTADT,  a  town  and  fortress  of  Russia,  situated 
on  the  island  of  Rctusari,  on  the  E.  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland, 
12  miles  W.  of  Petersburg.  Its  harbour  is  the  station  of 
the  Russian  fleet,  haviug  great  magazines  of  naval  stores, 
and  numerous  docks  and  yards  for  building  aud  careening 
ships  of  the  line.  It  was  founded  by  .Peter  I.  improved  by 
his  daughter  Elizabeth,  and  completed  by  the  late  empress. 
T(ie  number  of  inhabitants  is  about  £00D.  Li^t  59.  &S.  N. 
Ion.  29.  56.  E. 
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CRO'NY,  s.  an  oid  and  very  intimate  acquaintance  or 
coiiiidaDt.    A  cant  word. 

CROOK,  *.  [croc,  ¥r.\  any  thing  bent ;  a  slieepliook ;  a 
meander  or  winding. 

To  CROOK,  ».  a.  \ci-ocher.  Ft.]  to  bend,  to  turn  any  thing 
so  as  to  resemble  a  iiook. 

CROO'KBACK,  t.  a  terra  of  reproach  for  a  man  that  has 
gibbous  shoulders. 

CROO'KED,  «.  [croche,  Ft.]  bent,  opposeo  to  straight ; 
formed  into  an  angle  or  hook  ;  winding.  Figuratively,  per- 
verse or  bad.  Synon.  By  crooked,  is  understood  any  de- 
viation from  natural  straightncss.  Deformed  implies  any 
part  of  the  body  being  imperfect  or  unnatural.  Thus  a 
man  is  croaked  if  any  ways  twisted  or  bent  from  the  natural 
shape,  and  drfonned  if  he  has  an  eye,  a  linger,  or  a  toe,  too 
little  or  too  much. 

CROOK KULY,  nt^.  not  straight ;  m  an  untoward,  per- 
verse, or  uncomplving  manner. 

CROO'KEDNESS,  *.  the  bending  of  a  body.  Figura- 
tively, a  deformity  of  the  body,  arising  from  any  of  its  fimbs 
being  distorted  or  out  of  shape.  Applied  to  the  mind  or 
temper,  perversity,  or  a  disposition  which  is  not  easily 
pleased. 

CROO'KHORN,  a  town  of  Somersetshire,  with  a  market 
on  Saturday.  It  is  seated  on  a  branch  of  the  river  Parret, 
on  the  confines  of  Dorsetshire,  and  the  market  is  good  for 
corn,  sbeep,  &c.    It  is  132  miles  W.  by  S.  of  London. 

CROP,  s.  [crop,  Snx.]  the  craw,  or  first  stomach  of  birds, 
wherein  their  food  is  prepared  for  digestion. 

CROP,  ».  [croppa,  Sax.]  the  highest  part,  end,  or  top  of 
a  thing.  Figuratively,  corn  collected  in  a  harvest ;  the  pro- 
duct of  a  field  ;  any  thing  cut  off. 

To  CROP,».  a.  to  cut  off  the  tops  or  ends  of  any  thing  ; 
to  mow,  reap,  or  lop.  Figuratively,  to  shorten  or  consume 
in  eating.    Neuterlv,  to  yield  a  harvest. 

CROTFUL,  a.  filled  ;  satiated  with  food. 

CRO'PPER,  s.  in  natural  history,  a  kind  or  pigeon,  re- 
markable for  swelling  its  crop. 

CRO'PSICK  a.  sick,  or  disordered  by  intemperate  eat- 
ing or  drinking. 

CRO'SCOMB,  a  town  of  Somersetshire,  near  Wells ;  some 
cloth  is  made  here :  but  the  chief  manufacture  is  that  of 
stockings.    Market  is  on  Tuesday. 

CROSIER,  (hrozier)  s.  \croiier,  Fr.]  the  pastoral  staff 
of  a  bishop,  so  called  from  its  having  a  cross  on  the  top. 

CRO'SLET,  s.  [croisselet,  Fr.]  a  small  cross. 

CROSS,  J.  [croix,  Fr.]  an  instrument  made  of  two  pieces 
of  wood,  cutting  or  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  on 
which  malefactors  were  cxecute<l  among  the  Romans.  Tlie 
sign  made  by  the  priest  on  the  forehead  of  a  person  when 
baptized,  by  drawing  two  marks,  which  cross  each  other, 
with  his  fingers  dipped  iu water;  one  line  drawn  athwart 
anotlier.  Figuratively,  any  thing  which  is  contrary  to  a 
person's  wishes,  and  is  a  trial  of  his  patience. 

CROSS,  a.  that  falls  athwart.  Figuratively,  opposite  to 
a  person's  wishes  and  expectations;  perverse  ;  not  comply- 
ing ;  peevish  ;  displeased  with  trifles  ;  not  easily  persuaded ; 
reciprocal  on  eacn  side;  interchanging. 

CROSS,  prep,  athwart,  so  as  to  intersect  from  one  side 
to  another.  In  riding,  so  as  to  have  one  leg  on  each  side 
of  a  horse.     "  Cross  his  back." 

To  CROSS,  t).  a.  to  lay  one  line  so  as  to  form  angles  with 
another  ;  to  sign  with  a  cross  :  to  mark  or  conceal ;  to  go 
«vcr  a  river.  Figuratively,  to  oppose  the  designs  of  ano- 
ther, and  tliereby  render  him  peevish;' to  contradict;  to 
debar ;  to  preclude. 

CROSS-BAR-SHOT,  s.  a  roupd  shot  or  bullet  with  a 
"bar  put  through  it. 

CROSSBILL,  i.  in  Chancery,  is  an  original  bill,  by 
ivhich  the  defendant  prays  relief  against  the  plaintitT. 

CRO'SSBITE,  s.  a  cheat  vliich  frustrates  a  person's  de- 
signs ;  a  deception, 

CRO'SSBOVV,  jt.  an  engine  or  instrument  made  of  a  bow 
ixcd  across  a  pircc  of  wood,  used  iu  shooting  deer,  pigeons, 


<tc.  It  will  carry  a  bullet  a  considerable  distance,  and  do 
execution. 

To  CROSS-EXA'MINF,,  v.  a.  to  try  the  faith  of  evidence 
by  captious  nuestions  of  the  contrarj'  party. 

CRO'SSGUAINED,  a.  in  joinery,  applied  to  «ood,  from 
whence  a  bough  or  branch  has  shot  out,  the  grain  of  the 
branch  shooting  forward,  and  crossing  that  of  tlie  trunk. 
Figuratively,  hard  t*  please;  peevish;  perverse;  trouble- 
some ;  vexatious. 

CRO'SSLY,  ad.  athwart,  so  as  to  intersect  or  form  an- 
gles.    Figuratively,  opposits,  contrary,  untowardly. 

CRO'SSNESS,  i.  transverscness ;  intersection;  perverse, 
ness  ;  peevishness. 

CRO'SSROW,  s.  the  alphabet ;  so  named  from  a  cross 
bein"  placed  at  the  beginning  of  it. 

CLO'SS-STAFF,  s.  an  instrument  used  by  seamen  to  take 
the  meridian  altitude  of  the  sun  or  stars,  called  likewise  a 
fore-staff'. 

CRO'SSWIND,  ».  a  wind  blowing  either  from  the  right 
or  left  across  a  ship's  way. 

CRO'SSWAY,  s.  a  small  path  intersecting  a  main  road. 

CROSS-WORT,  s.  a  plant  called  also  mugweed,  found 
on  ditch-banks,  and  flowers  in  May  and  June. 

CROTCH,  s.  [croc,  Fr.]  a  hoek  or  fork. 

CROTCHET,  [crocAf/,  Fr.]  in  Music,  one  of  the  notes 
and  marks  of  time,  so  called  from  its  resembling  a  hook, 
tliusi  ;  it  is  equal  to  halfa  minim  or  double  quaver.  In 
Printin"f,  two  opposite  lines,  serving  to  include  any  sentence 
or  word  that  may  be  left  out,  without  spoiling  the  sense  of 
a  period,  marked  [thus.]  In  Building,  a  support,  or  piece 
of  wood  fitted  into  anc4her  to  sustain  it.  Figuratively,  a 
fancy,  odd  conceit,  or  device. 

To  CROUCH,  V.  n.  [crocher,  Fr.]  to  stoop  low,  applied  to 
the  posture  of  beasts,  when  they  bend  their  legs,  and  ap- 
proach with  their  bellies  towards  the  ground,  in  testimony  of 
obedience  and  submission.  Figuratively,  to  bend  or  stoop 
to  a  person  in  a  fawning  and  servile  manner. 

Cv.O\]V,(hup)  s.[cioupe,  Fr.]  the  rump  of  a  fowl;  tlie 
buttocks  of  a  horse.  Also,  a  disease  of  the  throat,  a  species 
of  quinsy. 

CRO'UPADES,  s.  in  farriery,  higher  leaps  than  those 
of  corvels,  that  keep  the  fore  and  hind  quarters  of  a  horse 
in  an  equal  height,  so  that  he  trusses  his  legs  under  his  belly 
witliput  yerking. 

CROOTE,  s.  a  preparation  of  cabbage  much  used  tm. 
ship-board,  and  esteemed  a  preservative  against  the  sea- 
scurvy. 

CROW,  {kre)  s.  [ci-awe,  Sax.]  a  black  bird  of  th«  carni- 
vorous kind,  or  feeding  on  carrion.  To  pluck  a  crow,  is  to 
contend  with  a  person.  Sometimes  it  is  used  for  a  conten- 
tion about  some  worthless  thing,  or  trifling  subject.  In 
mechanics,  a  strong  iron  bar,  used  as  a  lever  to  lift  up  the 
ends  of  great  heavy  timber,  force  open  doors,  &c.  The 
noise  made  by  a  cock.  Prov.  The  crow  thinks  her  own 
bird  the  fairest.  So  the  Ethiopians  are  said  to  paint  the 
devil  white.  Every  one  is  partial  to,  and  well  conceited  of 
his  own  art,  his  own  compositions,  his  own  children,  his  own 
counti^,  &c. 

To  CROW,  (_hro)v.  n.  preter.  J  crew,  crtmed,  or  have  crow- 
ed ;  [crawan.  Sax.]  to  make  a  loud  shrill  noise,  applied  to 
that  made  by  a  cock.  Figuratively,  to  boast,  bully,  or  as- 
sume asuperioritv  over  another. 

CRO'\VBERRY, «.  a  small  drooping  shrub  with  trailing 
stems,  and  black  berries,  called  also  crakeberries.  It  is 
found  on  boggy  heaths  and  mountains,  and  flowers  in  April 
and  May.  Tlie  berries  when  boiled  with  alum,  afford  a 
dark  purple  dye. 

CROWD,  s.  [criith.  Sax.]  a  great  number  of  people 
squeezed  or  close  together  :  a  great  number  of  any  thing  of 
the  same  sort  adjacent  to  each  other.  Figuratively,  the 
vulgar  or  lower  sort  of  people.    Also  a  fiddle. 

To  CROWD,  *.  a.  to  fill  a  place  with  a  great  and  con- 
fused multitude  of  people;  to  force  a  great  many  things  in 
a  confused  manner  into  tii«  sanif.  place  ;  to  press  close  t«»- 
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getlier;  to  incumber,  or  oppress  by  rauUitiulcs.  In  tlie 
iMariiic,  to  frowcl  sail,  is  to  spread  ail  the  s;iils  wide  upon 
tlie  yard  tor  the  sake  of  expedition,  or  quickeninjc  the  mo- 
tion of  -d  ship.  Neiiterly,  to  go  in  great  multitudes;  to 
thriist  amonj;  a  multitude  of  others. 

CRO'WDER,,*.  a  fiddler.    A  low  word. 

CRO'WFOOT,  J.  in  botany,  the  ranuncuhis,  of  which 
there  are  twelve  species  found  native  in  iMigiaiid.  In  war, 
a  caltrop,  a  piece  of  iron,  with  four  points,  two,  throe,  or 
four  inches  fonir,  used  for  incomRiodin;r  the  cavalr%'. 

CRO'WLAND,  a  town  of  Linoolnshire,  in-  the  tens,  ap- 
proachable only  by  narrow  causeways.  It  has  three  streets 
separated  from  each  other  by  water-courses,  wnose  banks 
are  supporte<l  by  piles,  and  sci  with  willow-trees.  The 
chief  t.ade  is  in  lish  and  wild  fnwi,  which  are  ingreiit  plenty 
in  the  adjacent  pools  and  marslies'.  It  was  formerly  cele- 
brated for  its  abbey  of  black  n^oiiks,  a  nobl«  structure, 
founded  by  Ethelbald,  king  of  Mivcia,  of  which  nothing 
now  remains  except  the  N.  aisle,  wh'.ch  is  used  as  the  parish 
church.  It  is  seated  on  an  island  of'ihe  same  name,  (called 
Crowland,  from  its  soil,  erida  terra,  \vhich  signifies  raw,  or 
muddy  land,)  11  miles  N.  of  Peterborough,  and  39  N.  by 
W.  of  London.    Market  on  .Saturday. 

CROWN,  s.  \corona,  Lat.]  an  ofnaraent  worn  on  the  head 
by  kings,  princes,  and  noblemen,  as  ri  mark  of  their  <lignity. 
It  was  at  first  only  a  fillet  tied  rmiiid  the  head,  but  was 
afterwards  made  of  leaves  and  flowers  and  rich  stutl's,  and 
sometimes  ornamented  with  jcwcili  of  great  value.  The 
Jewish  high-priest  wore  a  crown,  wi'iich  was  girt  about  his 
mitre,  on  the  lower  part  ef  his  bonnet.  The  Romans  had 
various  kinds  of  crowns,  which  they  bestowed  as  rewards  of 
military  merit ;  as,  l.ThestWeroujn,  bestowed  on  generals 
■who  were  entitled  to  the  honours  ot"  the  lesser  triumph, 
caUed  ovation.  2.  The  naval,  or  rostrtx'  crown,  composed  of 
a  circje  of  gold,  with  ornaments,  representing  beaks  of  ships, 
and  given  to  the  captain  who  first  grapi)led,  or  the  soldiers 
■who  first  boarded  an  enemy's  ship.  3.  The  corona  vilhris,  or 
tattrensis,  was  a  circle  of  gold  raised  with  jewels  or  palli- 
sades;  the  reward  of  him  who  first  enteretl  the  enemy's  en- 
trenchments. 4.  The  mural  crown,  a  circle  of  gold  indent* 
ed  and  embattled;  given  to  him  who  first  mounted  the 
wall  of  a  besieged  place,  and  there  planted  a  standard.  6. 
The  civic  crown,  made  of  the  branch  of  a  ^reen  oak,  and 
given  to  him  who  had  saved  the  life  of  a  ctizen.  C.  The 
triumphal  crown,  consisting  at  first  of  the  leaves  of  laurel, 
but  afterwards  made  of  gold,  forthose  genenils  who  h;:- 1  the 
honourof  a  triumph.  7.  The  crown  callcc<  v.'>si4imwlis,  or 
graminea,  made  of  grass  growing  on  the  place;  the  reward 
ofageneral  who  had  delivered  a  Roman  army  from  a  siege. 
8.  The  crown  of  laurel,  given  by  the  Greeks  to  their  atli- 
letat,  and  by  the  Romans,  to  those  who  l)a(!  negotiated  or 
concluded  a  peace  with  an  enemy.  They  had  likewise 
other  crowns  for  those  who  excelled  as  poets,  orators,  &c. 
The  crowHj  were  marks  of  nobility  to  the  wearers  ;  and, 
upon  competitions  for  ranks  and  dignity,  often  determined 
the  preference  in  their  favour.  The  Roman  emperors  had 
four  kinds  of  crowns,  still  seen  on  medals,  viz.  a  crown  ol 
laurel,  a  radiating  crown,  a  crown  adorned  with  pearls  and 
precious  stones  ;  and  the  fourth  a  kind  of  bonnet  «r  cap, 
something  like  the  mortier.  The  pnpal  crown,  is  composed 
of  a  cap  or  tiara,  enclosed  l)y  three  margtiisscs'  coronets, 
having  two  pendants,  like tlie  bishops'  mitres;  and  on  its 
top  a  mound  of  gold  ;  these  three  crowns  represent  the  pre- 
tended triiile  capacity  of  the  pope,  viz.  as  liigli-pricst,  su- 
preme judge,  and  sole  leg'islator  of  the  Ciii istians.  The 
imperial  cTQwn  is  a  bonnet  or  tiara,  voided  at  the  top  like  a 
crescent,  with  acirclc  of  gold  adorned  with  precious  stones 
and  pearls,  heightened  with  fieurs-de-lis,  supporting  a 
globe  with  a  cross  at  the  top.  The  English  crown,  is  adorn- 
ed with  four  crosses,  in  the  raaniwr  of  those  of  Malta  ;  be- 
tfieen  which  are  fleursde-lls.  It  is  covered  w  illi  four  d-ia- 
dems,  which  meet  at  a  little  globe  supporting  a  cross.  The 
French  cTOyffi  ii  a  circle,  ensinielled,  of  eight  fieurs-de-lis, 
mcampassed  with  eight  arched  diadems ;  bearing  atop  a 


double  fleur-de-lis,  which  is  the  treat  of  France.  'I'lie 
■S)>(nn>A  crown  is  adorned  with  large  indented  leaves,  cover 
ed  with  diadems  ;  bordering  on  a  sl"be,  surmounted  witU 
a  cross.  Those  of  Portvgal,  Poland,  Denmark,  and  Su-edi  <i, 
are  of  the  same  form,  'fhc  crowna  of  most  other  kings  are 
circles  of  gold,  adorned  with  precious  stones,  and  height- 
ened up  with  large  trefoils,  and  closed  by  four,  six,  or  eight 
diadems,  supporting  a  mound,  surmounted  with  a  cross. 
The  gieat  Turk  bears  over  his  arms  a  turband,  enriched 
with  pearls  and  diadems  under  two  coronets,  the  first  of' 
which  is  made  of  pyramidal  points,  heightened  up  with 
large  pearls,  and  the  uppermost  is  surrounded  with  cres- 
cents. The  c;-oK)«  of  the  Prince  ©f  Wales  consists  of  one 
arch  adorned  with  pearls  ;  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a  ball 
and  cross,  and  bordered  with  ermine,  as  in  the  roval  dia- 
dem. Besides  this,  the  prin.ce  of  Wales  has  another  dis- 
tinguishing mark  of  honour,  via.  a  plume  of  three  ostrich 
feathers,  with  an  ancient  coronet  ©fa  prince  «f  Wales,  with 
this  motto,  Ichdien,  i.  e.  /  sene.  This  device  was  at  first 
taken  by  Edward,  prince  of  Wales,  coniraonly  called  t!ii^ 
Black  Prince,  after  the  battle  of  Cressv,  where  having  killed 
John,  king  of  Bohemia,  he  took  from  his  head  such  a  pluuic, 
and  put  it  on  his  own.  That  of  the  younger  sons  and  bro- 
thers of  the  king,  consists  likewise  of  a  circle  of  gold,  bor- 
dered with  ermine.,  and  heightened  witii  four  crosses  and 
lleurs-de-lis  alternately,  but  without  any  arch,  or  being 
surmounted  with  a  globe  and  cross  on  the  top.  That  ef 
the  other  princes  of  tlie  blood,  consists  alternately  of  crosses 
and  leaves,  like  those  in  the  coronets  of  dukes,  &c.  Those 
of  the  princesses  have  the  addition  of  strawberry-leaves. 
The  coronet  of  a  duke  is  a  circle  ofgolil,  bordered  with  er- 
mine, and  enriched  with  pearls  and  p^i-ocious  stones,  and 
set  round  witli  eight  large  leaves  of  parsley,  or  strawberry. 
That  of  a  marquiss  is  set  round  with  four  strawberry-leaves, 
and  as  many  pearls,  on  pyramidal  points  of  egual  height, 
alternately.  An  earl's  has  eight  pyramidal  points,  with  :i ; 
many  large  pearls  on  the  tops  of  them,  placed  alternately 
with  as  many  strawberry-leaves,  lower  than  tlic  pearls.  Tlu; 
viscount  has  only  pearls,  without  any  limited  numijer,  placed 
on  the  circle  itself  all  around.  A  baron  has  only  six  pearls, 
set  at  equal  distance,  on  the  golden  border  of  ermine  ;  not 
raised  to  distinguish  him  from  the  earl,  and  limitnd  to  i  hew 
that  he  is  inferior  to  the  viscount.  Figuratively,  a  gaili;i;d 
of  flowers,  &c.  worn  on  the  head  as  a  mark  of  uurlli  or 
merit;  a  reward  for  some  meritorious  deed ;  royalty;  a 
monarchy  ;  the  top  of  any  thing,  but  of  the  head  particu- 
larly ;  that  part  of  a  hat  or  cap  which  covers  the  beail  ;  a 
piece  of  money,  valued  at  five  shillings  in  England  ;  honour  ; 
ornament ;  completion,  or  accomplishment.  For  the 
Naval,  Mural,  Imperial,  English,  French,  Spanish,  and  Turkish 
crowns,with  thatofthe  Prince  of  Waks,i\:c  the  annexed  plate. 

To  CROWN,  V.  a.  to  place  a  crown  on  a  person's  htfud ; 
to  surround  the  head  as  with  a  crown.  Figuratively,  to 
dignify  or  adorn  ;  to  perfect ;  to  complete  ;  to  finish. 

CROWNED,  part,  in  botany,  applied  to  the  seeds,  thnt 
to  which  the  cup  of  the  flower  adheres.'as  in  teasel ;  a  seed 
furnished  with  a  feather,  as  in  dandelion. 

CR0'WN-(;LASS,  s.  the  finest  sort  of  w  indow-elass. 

CRO^VN-IMPE'RIAL,  s.  a  plant  placed  by  Linneus  in 
tlw"  first  section  of  his  sixth  class. 

CRO'WN-OFFICE,  s.  a  court  or  office  under  the  ting- 
bench,  so  called  because  the  crown  is  .immediately  concorn- 
od  in  what  is  transacted  (lici  cin. 

CRO'WNPOST,  s.  in  building,  a  post  whi«h  in  some 
buildings  stand  upright  in  the  middle  between  two  raftejs. 
In  arcliitecture,  the  uppermost  member  of  the  corniic, 
called  also  cnrona  and  larmier. 

CRO'WNSCAB,  ».  a  stinking  filthy  scab,  tliat  breeds 
round  about  tl.e  corners  of  a  horse's  hoof,  and  is  a  cancer- 
ous and  painful  sore. 

CROWN-THISTLE,  *.  a  species  of  thistle  found  oa  hiNy 
pastures,  with  purple  or  white  flowers. 

CROWN-WHEEL,  j.  the  upper  wheel  ofawatcfc  nc<ci 
to,  and  driven  by,  tiie  balance. 
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CROWN-WORKS,*,  in  fortification,  an  out-work  run- 
ning intc  the  field,  in  order  to  gain  some  bill,  and  cover  tlie 
other  works  of  a  place,  &c. 

CROYDON,  a  town  in  Surrj',  the  manor  of  which  has 
belonged,  ever  since  the  conquest,  to  the  archbishops  of 
Canterbury,  who  had  a  venerable  place  here,  since  the  year 
1278,  alienated  and  sold  by  authority  of  parliament,  in  1780 ; 
and  now,  or  lately,  employed  for  a  cotton  manufacture.  A 
new  one  also  is  to  be  built,  in  a  more  healthy  situatj^n,  at 
Park  Hill  Farm,  about  half  a  mile  from  Croydon,  it  is  si- 
tuated near  the  source  of  the  Wandel,  9  miles  S.  o'  London. 
Market  on  Saturday,  chiefly  for  corn,  oats,  and  oatmeal.  Its 
second  fair,  Sept.  21,  is  much  frequented  by  yonng  persons 
of  both  sexes  from  London,  for  walnuts. 

CRO'YLSTONE,  s.  in  natural  history,  crystallized  caulk, 
in  which  the  crystals  are  imall. 

CRU'CIAL,  (krushiaT)  a.  [from  erui,  a  cross,  Lat.J  in  form 
flf  a  cross.  Crucial  incision,  in  anatomy,  an  incision  or  cut 
in  any  fleshy  part,  in  form  of  a  cross. 

CRU'CIBLE,  s.  ]crucibulum,  low  Lat.la  little  vessel  made 
either  of  earth  or  iron,  without  a  handle,  used  by  refiners, 
chemists,  and  others,  to  melt  metals,  &c.  in.  It  derives  its 
name  from  its  being  formerly  marked  with  across. 

CRUCITEROUS,  a.  [from  our,  a  cross  and /era,  to  bear 
or  carrv,.LatJ  bearing  the  cross. 

CRU'CIFIX,  s.  [from  crux,  a  cross,  and  fifro,  to  fasten, 
Lat.]  a  cross  whereon  the  crucifixion  of  Christ  is  repre- 
sented. 

CRUCIFIXION,  s.  [from  crux,  a  cross,  and/g-o,  to  fasten, 
Lat.]  the  act  of  nailing  to  a  cross. 

To  CRU'CIFY,  V.  a.  [fronl  cmx,  a  cross,  and  Jigo,  to  fasten, 
Lat.]  to  fasten  a  person  by  nailing  his  hands  and  feet  on  a 
cross. 

CRUD,  ».    See  Curd, 

CRUDE,  aAcrudiis,  Lat.]  raw,  applied  to  flesh  not  dress- 
ed; unchanged  or  unaltered  by  any  processor  preparation. 
Figuratively,  unfinished  ;  immature;  not  brought  to  perfec- 
tion; not  reduced  to  order,  or  properly  examined  or  modi- 
fied by  the  mind ;  imperfect,  unpolished,  inadequate,  and 
unrefined,  applied  to  ideas. 

CRU'DELY,  ad.  without  any  preparation ;  without  ex- 
amination or  consideration  ;  gross,  applied  to  ideas. 

CRU'DENESS,  s.  unripeness  ;  imperfection  ;  indiges- 
tion. 

CRUDITY,  s.  rawness;  indigestion;  or  a  thing  in  its 
indigested  state ;  the  state  of  a  disease,  wherein  the  morbi- 
6g  matter  is  not  yet  come  to  a  head,  but  increases  the 
disorder. 

CRU'EL,  a.  [crudelis,  I^at.]  void  of  compassion,  mercy,  or 
pity,  and  deligfitin"  in  the  miseries,  and  increasing  the  suf- 
ferings of  others.  Fieurativelv,  implacable,  inveterate,  and 
causing  the  greatest  degree  of  torture. 

CRU'ELLY,  ad.  in  an  inhuman,  barbarous,  and  savage 
manner,  wherein  the  sufferings  and  tortures  of  others  are 
beheld  with  delight,  and  increased  with  joy. 

CRUELTY,  s.  a  savage  disposition  delighting  in  the 
noisfortunes  and  sufferings  of  another,  and  in  increasing 
them. . 

CRU'ENTATE,  a.  [cruentatus,  from  cruor,  blood,  Lat.] 
smeared  with  blood. 
,  CRU'ET,  s.  [kniiche,  Belg.l  a  phial  for  vinegar  or  oil. 

CRUISE,  s.  [hwche,  Belg.]  a  small  cup. 

CRUISE,  (Anize)  s.  [croite,  Fr.  a  cross,  the  original  cruit- 
*r3  bearing  the  cross]  a  voyage  made  by  a  ship  up  and  down 
a  coast,  in  order  to  guard  it  from  any  attack,  or  to  intercept 
such  ofthe  enemy's  ships  as  are  near  it. 

To  CRUISE,  {kmze)  v.  n.  to  rove  about  at  sea,  in  search  of 
an  enemy's  vessel;  to  sail  to  and  fro,  witliout  any  certain 
course  or  destination. 

CRUISER,  (krUzer)  s.  a  vessel  that  sails  to  and  fro,  in 
qtiest  of  an  enemy's  ship. 

CRUM,  or  CRUMB,  s.  [rrnma,  Sax.]  the  soft  part  of 
bread.    Fiouratively,  a  small  particle,  or  bit. 

To    CRU'MBLE,  ».  a.  I  from  the  aoun]  to  break  into 
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small  particles  or   pieces     Neuterly,  to  fall  into  tmiW 
pieces. 

CRU'MENAL,  s.  [crttmena,  Lat.]  a  purse. 

CRU'MMY,  a.  resembling  the  crumb  of  bread;  soft. 
Figuratively,  plump,  or  fleshy. 

CRLIMP,  «.  [crump.  Sax.]  crooked  or  deformed. 

To  CRU'MPLE,  I',  a.  [rempelen,  Belg.]  to  contract ;  to 
draw  into  wrinkles ;  to  squeeze  together  in  order  to  disco- 
ver tlie  wrinkles. 

CRUMPLING,  s.  a  small  degenerate  apple. 

To  CRUNK,  or  CRU'NKLE, ».  n.  to  cry  like  a  crane. 

CRUPPER,  s.  [frotn  neiipe,  Fr.]  that  part  of  a  borsa- 
furniture  which  reaches  from  the  saddle  to  the  tail. 

'CRU'RAL,  a.  [crtiralis,  from  crus,  the  leg,  Lat.]  belonging 
to,  or  situated  in  the  leg. 

CRUSADE, or CRUSA'DO,  ».    See Croisade. 

CRUSE,;?.    SeeCRiJiSE. 

CRU'SKT,  *.  a  goldsmith's  melting-pot. 

To  CRUSH,  V.  a.  [ecraser,  Fr.]  to  break  to  pieces,  «r  to 
make  the'twe  opposite  sides  of  a  vessel  meet  by  external 
violence;  to  overwhelm;  to  beat  down  ;  to  depress;  sub- 
due ;  or  destroy  by  force. 

CRUSH,  i.  collision;  destruction. 

CRUST,  s.  [from  crusta,  a  hard  piece  of  any  thing,  Lat. ' 
the  liard  external  surface  or  coat  of  a  thing ;  a  collection  o? 
matter  grown  hard  ;  the  ease  which  contains  the  fruit  or 
meat  of  a  pie  or  pudding  ;  the  outer  hard  part  of  bread  ;  a 
waste  piece  of  bread. 

To  CRUST,  ».  a.  to  cever  with  a  hard  case;  to  fowl 
with  sail,  or  dirt.  Neuterly,  to  have  its  external  sur- 
face hardened. 

CRUSTA'CEOUS,  {kruttishiout)  [from  crusta,  a  hard 
piece  of  any  thing,  Lat.]  covered  with  shell,  appiied  to 
fish. 

CRUSTILY,  ad.  in  a  morose,  surly,  or  peevish  manner. 

CRUSTINESS,  s.  the  hardness  of  the  outside  of  bread. 
Figuratively,  peevisbness,.moroseness. 

CRU'Sl^',  a.  covered  with  a  hard  surface  or  coat.  Figu- 
ratively, not  easily  prevailed  on ;  morose  ;  peevish. 

CRUTCH,  /.  [crueke,  Teut.]  a  support,  composed  of  a 
round  piece  of  wood,  in  which  a  long  staff  is  fixed,  placed 
under  the  arm  pits,  and  used  by  cripples  or  lame  persons  to 
walk  with. 

To  CRUTCH,  V.  a.  to  support  as  with  crutches. 

CRUXHA'VEN.    SeeCuxHAVEN. 

To  CRY,  II.  n.  [criei;  Fr.]  to  speak  with  vHwfnence  and 
loudness  ;  to  speak  to  with  great  importunity  and  sorrow: 
to  proclaim,  to  publish ;  to  exclaim;  to  speakwitU  anioura- 
ful  tone  of  voice,  attended  with  tears;  to  make  a  noise  or 
squalling  like  an  infant ;  to  weep  or  shed  tears.  In  hutil- 
ing,  to  yelp,  applied  to  the  noise  made  by  a  hound  in  full 
scent.  "  To  cry  out,  to  scream,  or  make  a  shriek  when  in  dan- 
ger ;  to  complain  loudly  ;  to  blame  or  censure  ;  to  be  in  la- 
bour. Actively,  to  proclaim  any  thing  that  is  lost,  or  to 
be  sold.  To  cry  deuii,  to  depreciate  or  under  value  ;  to 
blame,  or  detract  from ;  to  forbid  ;  to  overbear.  'To  tvy  up, 
to  praise,  or  increase  the  value  of  a  thing  by  applause. 

CRY,  s.  [cri,  Fr.]  lamentation;  a  mournful  shriek  or 
cream ;  clamour  or  outcry  ;  an  exclamation  of  triumph  and 
wonder ;  a  proclamation  ;  the  hawkers'  proclamation  of 
wares  to  be  sold  in  the  streets,  as,  "the  cries  of  London;" 
acclamation;  popular  favour;  importunate  call;  the  me- 
thod of  utterance  made  use  of  by  different  animals  to  ex- 
press their  wants,  Ac.  In  hunting,  the  yelping  of  tlogs. 
Figuratively,  a  pack  of  hounds;  a  confused  iiiarticulale 
noise.  Synon.  Children  cotnraonly  cry ,-  grown  persons 
generally  veep.  "Tis  not  the  noise  we  make  that  denotes  a 
greater  or  less  measure  of  grief ;  for  the  sfcret  werptr  may 
be  more  distressed  than  one  who  cries  aloud. 

CRY'AL,  *.  the  heron. 

CRY'ER,  *.  [See  Criee]  a  kind  of  hawk,  called  the  fai 
con-gentle,  an  enemy  tp  pigeons. 

CRY'PTIC,  or  CRYTTICAL,  a.  rfrom  krypto,  to  hide. 
Gr.Jdark ;  abstruse ;  secret;  occult ;  hidden ;  not  made  public. 
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CRYPTOGRAPHY,  t.  [irom  kriipto,  to  hide,  and gropAo, 
to  write,  Lat.J  fheartofwritinf;  in  secret  characters. 

CRYPTO'L0(iY,  t.  ftroin  kr\fpto,  to  hide,  aud  logos,  a 
word,  GrJ  enigmatical  language.' 

CRY'ST AL,  t.  [crystallos,  Gr.]  in  natural  historv,  a  hard, 
transparent,  colourless  stone,  comimscd  of"  simple  plates, 
giving  fire  with  steel,  not  fermenting  with  acid  menstrua, 
calcining  in  a  stron<{  fire,  of  a  regular  an^'ular  figure,  sup- 
posed by  jowe  to  be  formed  ofdcw  ctiagidated  by  nitr<" 
Crystal  ^fass  is  that  which  is  carried  to  a  de;jree  of  perfection 
beyond  the  comnio"  glass,  was  Mri*;inally  manufactured  at 
Venice  only,  but  introduced  into  this  kingdom  by  Mr. 
Bowles,  who  brought  it  to  so  much  perfection,  that  it  not 
only  rivals,  but  even  surpasses  that  of  Venice.  In  chemistry, 
applied  to  express  salts,  or  other  matters,  shot  or  concealed 
in  the  manner  of  a  crystal. 

CRY'STAL,  a.  consisting  or  made  of  crjstal.  Figurative- 
ly, Ivight,  clear,  transparent. 

CRY'STALLINE,  a.  \crystalUnui,  Lat.]  consisting  of 
crystal.  Figuratively,  bright,  clear,  transparent.  Crystal- 
line /iiaiioiir,  iR  anatomy,  the  second  humour  of  the  eye,  lying 
immediately  next  the  aqueous,  beyond  the  uvea. 

OR Y'^TALLIZ ACTION,  *.  in  chemistry,  an  operation  of 
nature,  in  which  various  earths,  salts,  and  metallic  s'ibstances 
pass  from  a  fluid  to  a  solid  state,  assuming  certain  determi- 
nate geometrical  figures. 

To  CRY'STALLIZE,  t».  a.  to  form  into  a  mass  resembling 
that  of  crystals.  Neuterly,  to  coagulate,  or  shoot  into 
angular  shapes,  resembling  a  crystal. 

CUB,  s.  [etymology  uncertain]  the  young  of  a  bear  or 
fox ;  sometimes  applied  to  that  of  a  whale.  Figuratively, 
the  otfspring  of  a  human  creature,  by  way  of  reproach. 

To  i^UB,  V.  a.  to  bring  forth,  applied  to  a  fox  or  bear. 

CD  J5A,  a  West  India  island,  near  the  entrance  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  about  700  miles  in  length,  and  TO  in  its 
mean  breadth,  subject  to  the  Spaniards.  Round  the  coast 
are  many  convenient  harbours ;  and  several  sorts  of  mines 
among  the  "mountains.  Here  are  large  forests  abounding 
with  game,  and  extensive  pastures,  which  feed  large  flocks 
and  herds  of  horned  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs,  originally 
brought  from  Europe,  and  which  now  run  wild.  The  hills 
run  through  the  island  from  E.  to  W.  and  from  these  fall 
manv  rivulets,  which  run  to  the  N.  and  S.  The  land  is  ge- 
nerally level  near  the  coast.  The  produce  is  that  of  sugar- 
canes,  ginger,  long  pepper,  cassia,  wild  cinnamon,  excellent 
tobacco,  called  by  the  Spaniards  cigarros,  aloes,  mastic, 
cassia  fistula,  manioc,  maize,  cocoa,  and  some  coffee.  Here 
are  cedar  trees  so  large,  that  canoes  made  of  them  will  hold 
50  men ;  also  oaks,  firs,  palms,  cotton  trees,  ebony,  and  ma- 
hogany. Havannah  is  the  capital,  where  the  galleons  ren- 
dezvous that  return  annually  to  Spain. 

CUBATION,  s.  [from  cubo,  to  lay  down,  LatJ  the  act  of 
laying  down. 

CU'B.\TORY,  a.  [from  cvhe,  to  lay  down,  Lat.]  recum- 
bent 

CU'BATIIRE,  ».  the  finding  the  solid  contents  of  a  body. 

CUBE,  s.  [hubos,  Gr.]  in  geometry,  a  solid  body,  consist- 
ing «f  six  equal  square  sides.  In  arithmetic,  a  number  aris- 
ingfrom  the  multiplication  ofa  square  number  by  its  root. 

CU'BEB,  s.  a  small  dried  fruit  resembling  pepper,  but 
semewhat  longer,  aud  ofa  grayish  brown  colour  on  the 
surface. 

CU'lilC,  or  CU'BICAL,  a.  belonging  to,  or  having  the 
properties  of  a  cube. 

CU'UICALNESS,  s.  the  state  or  auality  of  being  cubical. 

CU'BIFORM,  a.  in  the  shape  or  form  of  a  cube. 

CU'BIT,  *.  [crilitus,  Lat.]  a  measure  in  use  among  the 
ancients,  which  was  the  distance  from  the  elbow  bending 
iuward  to  the  extremity  of  the  middle  finger,  fixed  by  some 
to  1  foot  9,883  inches  English  measure  ;  by  others  to  1,824 
foot ;  the  reason  of  this  variety  is,  that  in  Scripture  there 
were  two  kinds  of  cubits,  one  measuring  according  to  the 
first .cpm5)utation,  and  the  other  according  to  the  latter. 

CU'DITAL,  «.  containing  the  length  or.measure  ofa  cubit. 
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CU'CKFiail  a  town  of  Sussex,  with  a  market  on  Fri. 
day.    It  is  40  miles  S.  by  W.  of  London. 

CU'CKINGSTOOL,  s.  a  chair  in  which  women  ar» 
plunged  into  the  water,  as  a  punishment  for  scolding. 

CUCKOLD,  s.  [com,  Fr.]  one  married  to  a  woman  thatf 
violates  the  marriage-bed. 

To  CU'CK(JLD,  ti.  a.  to  lie  with  another  man's  wife ;  tO' 
lie  with  anotlier  man,  though  married. 

CI I'CKO LDLY,  ad.  after  the  manner  of  a  cuckold.  Fi- 
gurativeh,  mean  or  base. 

CU'CKOl  D-MAKER,  s.  one  who  makes  a  practice  of' 
corrupting  wives. 

CU'CKOLDOM,  I.  the  act  of  lying  with  another  man'« 
wife  ;  the  state  or  condition  ofa  cuckold. 

CUCKOO,  or  CU'CKOW,  s.  [cwrac,  Brit.]  in  Natural 
History,  a  bird  which  appears  in  the  spring,  said  to  sutk  the 
eggs  of  other  biids,  and  lay  her  own  to  be  hatched  in  their 
stead  ;  hence  it  was  usual  to  give  the  husband  a  sif:,n  of  the 
approach  of  an  adulterer  by  crying  ckcAoo,  and  in  protei.s  of 
time  it  was  usual  to  call  the  peison  whose  bed  was  defiled 
a  cuckold.  This  bird  is  remarkable  for  the  uniforniitv  of  its 
note,  and  itsname  seems  in  most  languages,  to  be  derived 
from  it.  Figuratively,  used  as  a  word  ot  reproach  or  con- 
tempt. 

CUCKOO-FLOWER,  s.  a  species  of  the  cardamine  of 
Linnaeus.  

CUCKOO-SPITTLE,  *.  the  frothy  substance  or  dew 
found  about  the  joints  of  lavender,  rosemary,  &c. 

CU'CULLATE,  or  CU'CULLATED,  a.'  [mcullatus,  from 
cucultm,  a  hood,  Lat.]  hooded;  covered  as  with  a  hood  or- 
cowl ;  having  the  resemlilance  or  shape  ofa  hood. 

CUCUMBER,  (vulgaily  pron.  con-cumber,)  s.  [cuctimit, 
Lat.]  a  well  known  plant  aud  fruit.  Besides  the  use  ofcu- 
cumbers  as  a  food,  their  sped  is  one  of  the  four  greater  cold' 
seeds  of  the  shops,  and  is  almost  an  universal  ingredient  in 
emulsions,  and  of  great  service  in  fevers  aim  nephritic- 
complaints. 

CUCURBlTA'CE9US,(*t(/i«rWMAioHj)a.  [from  cuatrbita, 
Lat.]  in  lx>tany,  applied  to  those  plants  which  resemble  a^ 
gourd  ;  such  as  the  pompionand  melon. 

CU'CURBITE,  s.  a  chyraical  vessel  or  glass  made  in  the- 
shape  of  a  gourd,  and  commonly  called  a.  body. 

CUD,  «.  [Sax.]  the  inside  of  "the  throat ;  the  food  kept 
by  a  cow  in  the  first  stomach,  which  it  chews  a  second 
time. 

CU'DDEN,  or  CU'DDY,  ».aeIown  ;  a  stupid  rustic  fel- 
low.    A  bad  word. 

To  CUDDLE,  s.  n.  [a  low  word]  to  lie  close ;  to  squat. 

CU'DGEL,  ».  [Aiirfse,  Belg.l  a  stick  made  use  of  to  strike- 
with,  lighter,  than  a  club,  anil  shorter  than  a  pole. 

To  CU'DGEL,  V.  a.  to  beat  with  a  stick. 

CU'DLIv,  s.  a  small  sea-tisli. 

CU'DVVEED,  s.  a  plant,  called  also  chafeweed,  found  int 
barren  pastures  and  road  sides,  with  brownish  flowers.  It- 
is  esteemed  good  in  dysenteries. 

CU'DWORT,  St  in  botany,  a  plant,  called  also  sea  cud-^ 
weed  ;  a  species  orathanasia. 

CUR,«.  [queue,  Fr.]tlie  tail  or  end  of  any  thing;  the  last- 
words  ofa  speech,  which  a  player  looks  upon  as  a  sign  tor 
him  to  begin  to  speak.  A  hint.  The  part  which  a  person 
is  to  iilay  in  his  turn. 

CUCRPO,  s.  [Span.]  without  the  upper  coat  or  cloak. 

CUFF,  s.  [from  suffa,  Ital.]  a  box  giwen  on  the  ear,  or  the- 
head,  with  the  fist.  To  strike  with  tlie  talons  or  wings,, 
applied  to  birds. 

ToCUFF,i».M.  to  fight;  to  scuffle.  Actively,  to  strike 
with  the  fistj  or  talons. 

CUFF,  s.  [coeffe,  Fr.J  that,  part  of  the  sleeve  which  is 
turned  back  again  from  the  wrist  towards  the  shoulder. 

CUI'NAGE, ».  the  making  up  twine  in  pecttliarform  for, 
carriage. 

CUfRASS,  (Jieurasse)  t.  [aiirasie,  EKJ^  partof  defensive- 
armour,  made  of  iron  well  hammered,  covering  tbe  boU{> 
ftou  the  ueclt  tg  tbe  giiiUcv 
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iCL'lRA'SSIERj  {yurdsseer)  *.  a  soldier  dressed  in  his  ar- 
mour, or  cuirass. 

CL'ISH,  #.  [cidtse,  Fr.]  the  armour  which  covers  the 
thiu'hs. 

CU'LDEES,  tAcoIiJei,  Lat.]  in  church  history,  a  sort  of 
monkish  priests,  formerly  inhabifliitj  Scotland  aiid  Ireland. 
Being  reniarkable  for  the  religious  exercises  of  i)reacliin{f 
and  prayinj;,  they  were  called  l>y  way'of  eminence,  Cultm-et 
Dei  ;  frfim  whence  is  derived  the  word  Culdees. 
CU'LF.UAGE,  s.  a  plant,  the  same  with  arse-smart. 
tU'LjXARY,  a.  [from  cnlina,  a  kitchen,  Lat.]  belonging 
to  the  kitchen ;  or  nsed  in  cookery. 

To  CULL^ti.  a.  [ciieillir,  Fr.]  to  pick  or  Choose  from  a 
nil  m  her. 

CU'LLEN,  a  parliament  town  of  Scotland,  seated  on 
the  sea-coast  of  the  county,  of  BaniF,  40  miles  W.  of 
Abenlcen. 

CULLER,  *.  one  who  chooses  a  thing  from  a  great  many 
others. 

CU'LLION,  3.  [coglimie,  Ital.]  a  low,  mean,  or  dirty  scoun- 
drel ;  a  word  of  great  contempt. 

CU'LLITON,  a  town  c,f  Devonshire,  17  miles  nearly  E. 
•  of  Exeter,  and  159  S.  W.  of  London.      Market  on  Sa- 
turday. 

CULLODEN  MUIR,  awide  heath,  3  miles  E.  of  Inver- 
ness, where  the  duke  of  Cumberland  gained  a  decisive  vic- 
:tory  over  the  Highland  rebels,  April  16, 1746. 

CU'LLUMBINE,  s.  <.r  more  properly  Columbine.  The 
Howers  of  this  plant  are  beautifully  variegated  with  Idue, 
purple,  red,  and  white. 

CU'LLY,  *.  \coglioru,  Ital.J  a  man  deceived  or  seduced 
by  sharpers  or  prostitutes. 

"To  CU'LLY,  V.  a.  to  make  a  fool  of  a  persoij ;  to  deceive 
or  impose  upon. 

CULMI'FEROUS,  a.  [from  cuhmts,  a  stalk,  and  fero,  to 
bear,  Lat.]  in  bt-tany,  applied  to  such  plants  as  have  a 
smooth  jointed  stalk,  usually  hollow  ;  are  wrapped  about  at 
each  .joint  with  single,  narrow,  sharivpointed  leaves,  and 
nave  their  seed  contained  in  chaffy  husks;  such  as  wheat, 
barley,  etc.. 

To  CU'LMINATE,  ».  n.  [from  admen,  the  top,  Lat.]  in 
astronomy,  to  be  at  its  greatest  altitude  ;  to  be  vertical,  or 
in  its  meridian. 

CULMINATION,  *.  astronomy,  the  transit  or  passage 
of  a  star  over  the  meridian,  or  that  point  of  its  orbit  wherein 
it  is  at  its  greatest  altitude. 

CULPABILITY,  s.  the  quality  which  subjects  a  thing 
to  blame,  or  renders  it  an  object  of  blame. 

CU'LPABLE,  a.  [eulpMlis,  from  ctilpa,  a  fault,  Lat]  wor- 
thy of,  or  deserving  blame,  including  the  idea  of  some  volun- 
tarv  fiaultofa  shght  kind. 

C'J'LPABLENESS,  s.  the  quality  wich  renders  a  person 
an  obiect  of  blame. 

CU'LPABLY,  arf.  in  such  a  manner  as  to  deserve  blame ; 
criniinallv. 

CU'LPllIT,  t.  a  word  used  by  a  judge  on  the  trial  of  a 
person,  who,  when  the  person  arraigned  pleads  not  guiltv, 
answers,  "  Culprit,  God  send  thee  a  good  deliverance."  lu 
law,  a  malefactor,  or  criminal. 

CULRO'SS,  a  parliament  town  of  Scotland,  seated  on  the 
river  Fortii,  in  the  county  of  Monteith,  33  miles  N,  W.  of 
Edinburgh, 

CULTER,  or  COULTER,  s.  [from  eolo,  to  cultivate, 
Lat.]  the  iron  of  a  plough,  which  cuts  the  ground  perpeudi- 
,ciij:ir  Ill-fore  the  plrnighshare. 

To  CULTIVATE,  t-.  a.  [aUtiver,  Fr.]  to  heighten  the 
friiiifulness  of  the  earth  by  manuring  it,  or  by  other  methods 
of  husbandry.  Figuratively,  to  Improve  the  understanding 
fay  education  and  study. 

CULTIVATION,  t.  the  act  of  improving  soils  by  hus- 
bandry.     Fiij-^uratively,  the  improvement   of  the  unrier- 
(tanding  by  education  and  study ;    improvement  iu  any 
icience. 
CULTIVATOR,  t.  one  w1m>  improves,  promotes,  or  en- 
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deavours  to  forward  any  vegetable  product,  or  any  thi'n^ 
else  capable  of  improvement. 

CULTURE,  *.  [from  edh,  to  cultivate  Lat.]  tSe  act  of 
cultivating  or  tilling  the  ground.  Figuratively,  the'improve- 
ment  of  the  mind  by  education  and  study,  improvement  in 
any  branch  of  learning. 

To  CU'LTURE,  V.  n.  to  cultivate  ;  to  manure,  till,  or.  iia. 
prove  soil  by  labour,  and  other  methods  of  husbandry. 
CU'LVER,  s.  [culfre.  Sax.]  a  pigeon.    An  old  wordf. 
CU'LVERIN,  s.  [couloKvrine,  Fr.]  a  slender  piece  of  ord- 
nance, or  artillery,  from  6  one-half  to  S  inches  bore,  from 
13  to  12  feet  long,  and  carrying  a  shot  from  5  one-fourth  to 
3  tliree-ffturths  inches  diameter. 
CU'LVERKEY,  s.  a  flower. 

To  CU'MBEH,  V.  a.  (kjmberen,  Belg.]  t(>  hinder  a  person 
from  acting  by  its  weight ;  to  put  a  person  to  difiieuky  in 
managing  a  thing,  by  its  weight  or  length.  Figurativelj , 
to  load  with  something  useless ;  to  disturb,  distress,  or  in- 
volve in  difhculties ;  ta  distract  or  perplex  with  variety  of 
employments. 

CUMBER,  *.  \tomber,  Belg.]  hindcranee  j  nnmanageable- 
ness  caused  by  bulk. 

CU'MBERLAND,  a  maritime  county  of  England,  bound- 
ed on  the  W.  by  the  Irish  Sea  and  Solway  Frith  ;  on  the  N. 
by  Scotland ;  on  the  E.  by  Northumberland,  Durham,  a:id 
Westmoreland  ;  and  on  the  S.  W.  and  S.  by  the  sea  apd  Lan- 
cashire. It  is  58  miles  iu  length  fromS.  W.  toN.E.  ami 
its  greatest  breadth,  from  E.  to  W.  is  about  45  miles.  It 
contams  1  city,  15  market  towns,  and  58  parishes.  The  air 
is  cool :  the  mountains  are  large  and  lofty,  feeding  numerous 
flocks  of  sheep;  and  the  valleys  and  plains  are  well  ciiiti 
vated.  From  the  coal-uits  on  the  coast,  Ireland  is  princi- 
pally supplied  with  fuel ;  this  trade  constantly  requiring  a 
freat  number  of  ships  and  mariners.  The  property  here, 
oth  in  lands  and  shipping,  is  more  equally  divided  than  in 
most  other  counties.  Besides  the  coal  mines,  there  are 
others  of  lead,  copper,  blue  slates  for  covering  the  roofs  of 
houses,  lapis  calaminaris,  and  of  black  lead,  a  mintral  almost 
pecuHarto  this  county,  and  produced  herein  quantities  suf- 
ficient to  supply  all  Europe.  This  county  and  the  adjoininu 
one  of  Westmoreland,  arc  celebrated  forthcir  lakes,  and  the 
beautiful  romantic  seenerv,  which  their  banks,  and  the  ad- 
jacent country  exhibit.  They  have  often  afforded  suVjecb 
for  the  pen  and  pencil,  and  a  visit  to  the  lakes  has  of  late 
become  a  fashionable  tour.  See  Borrodale,  Butter- 
MERE,  Ac. 

CU'MBERSOME,  a.  occasioning  great  trouble  and  vex- 
ation. Figuratively,  burthensome  ;  occasioning  perplexity ; 
unwieldy,  or  not  easily  managed,  on  account  of  its  length 
or  weight. 

CU'MBERSOMELY,  arf.  in  a  trouhlesoine  manner;  in 
a  manner  that  produces  hindcranee  and  vexation. 

CU'MBERSOMENESS,  *.  encumbrance;    hiuderauce; 
obstruction. 
CU'MBRANCE,  s.  burden;  hinderance;  impediment. 
CL'INIBROUS,  a.  troublesome,  vexatious;  causing  un- 
easiness. 
CU'MFREY,  s.  a  medicinal  plant. 
CU'MIN,  t.  [cuminum,  Lat.]  a  plant. 
To  CU'MULATE,  v.  a.  [cunmle,  from  etmrdus,  a  heap,  Lat.] 
to  lav  one  thing  upon  another  ;  to  heap  together. 

CUNCTA'TION,  s.  [cunctatio,  from  nmctei;  to  delay, 
Lat.]  the  act  of  defcrrin";  the  doing  of  a  thing  to  another 
time,  which  ought  to  be  done  immediately. 

ToCUND,  r.  n.  [from  konnni,  Belg.]  to  give  notice. 
Obsolete.    See  Condkr,  orBAi-KER. 

CU'NEAL,  «.  [from  cime^ts,  a  wedge,  Lat.]  relating  to,  or 
having  the  shape  of,  a  wedge. 

CU'NEATED,  Pffjt.  [from  vuneus,  a  wedge,  Lat.]  made  in 
the  form  of  a  wedge. 

CUNEIFORM,  a.  [from  nmeat,  a  wedge,  and' /orma,  a 
form,  Lat.]  havin"  the  form  of  a  wedge.  In  anatomy,  ap- 
plied to  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  bones'  of  the  foot,  from 
theif  wedge-like  shape,  being  large  above  and  narrow  belDw. 
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CU'NKER,  *.  a  kind  of  fish  less  than  an  oyster,  which 
sticks  close  t«  the  rocks. 

CUNNING,  a  [from  eonnan.  Sax.]  learned,  knowing, 
or  of  an  e.xtensive  knowledse.  Performed  with  art  or  skill; 
curious.  Figuratively,  slv  ;  designing;  eratTty;  over-reach- 
iiv:  another  dv  superior  wit  and  understanding. 

CU'NNING,  s.  [rwaiinge,  Sax.]  artifice;  deceit;  supe- 
rior talents  employed  in  deceiving  others;  art;  skill; 
knowledge. 

CUNNINGHAM,  a  shire  of  Scotland,  lying  on  the  river 
Clyde,  opposite  to  the  isle  of  Bute. 

CU'NMNGLY,  ad.  in  a  sly,  crafty  manner. 

CU'NNINGM  AN,  s.  a  man  who  pretends  to  tell  fortunes, 
or  teach  how  to  recover  stolen  goods. 

CU'NNINGNESS,  t.  craftiness  ;  slyness. 

CUP,  s.  [cup.  Sax.]  a  small  vessel,  with  a  foot,  to  drink 
in.  Figuratively,  the  liquor  contained  in  a  cup.  In  the 
plural,  a  merry  bout  or  entertainment  of  drinkmg.  Any 
thing  liollow  like  a  cup,  as  the  husk  of  an  acorn,  the  bell  of 
a  flower.  In  botany,  a  kind  of  em palement  contiguous  to 
the  other  parts  of  the  flower,  including  either  one  flower, 
as  in  tlie  piimrose  ;  or  several  florets,  as  in  the  daisy. 

To  CUP,  ».  «.  to  supply  with  liquor.  A  sense  now  ol>- 
solete.  To  bleed  a  person  after  having  fixed  a  cupping-glass 
to  the  part. 

CUPAR,  the  county  town  of  Fifeshire,  beautifully  situ- 
ated on  the  Eden.  Here  the  Thanes  of  Fife  held  their  courts 
from  the  earliest  times.    Also,  a  town  of  Angus. 

CUTBEARER,  s.  an  officer  of  the  king's  household;  an 
attendant  to  give  wine  at  a  feast. 

CU'PBOARD,  s.  [eup  and  lord,  Sax.]  a  case  or  recep- 
tacle ;  a  place  fitted  with  shelves  and  a  door,  in  which  vic- 
tuals or  earthenware  are  placed,  distinguished  from  a  closet, 
which  is  considerably  longer. 

To  CUtBOAllD,  t».  a.  to  put  into  a  cupboard.  Figu- 
ratively, to  board. 

CU'i*EL, .».  in  metallurgy,  a  vessel  made  of  calcined  bones, 
mixed  witli  a  small  proportion  of  clay  and  water.  It  is 
used  whenever  gold  and  silver  are  refined_  by  melting  them 
with  lead.    The  process  is  called  cupellation.. 

CUPI'DITY,  s.  \cvpidites,  from  ciipio,  to  desire,  Lat.]  COM- 
cupiceoce ;  unlawful  or  unreasonaDle  longing. 

CUTOLA,  s.  [Ital.]  in  architecture,  a  spherical  vault,  or 
the  round  of  the  top  of  the  dome  of  a  church,  which  resem- 
bles •  cup  inverted  ;  called  by  some  a  lanthorn. 

CUTPER,  t.  one  who  applies  a  cupping-glass,  ant]  sca- 
rifies a  person. 

CU'PPING,  s.  in  surgery,  the  applying  a  cupping-glass 
for  the  discharge  of  blood,  and  other  humours,  by  the 
skin. 

CU'PPING  GLASS,  t.  a  glass  vessel,  which  having  its 
air  rarefied,  gives  room  for  tliat  contained  in  the  part  to 
which  it  is  applied  to  expand  itself,  and  bring  with  it  such 
humours  as  it  is  involved  in,  which  are  afterwards  discharg- 
ed bv  a  scarifier,  or  instrument  fitted  with  the  points  of  se- 
veraf  lancets,  which  by  means  of  a  spring  enter  tlie  skin  at 
the  same  time. 

CU'PREOUS,  a.  [cupreus,  from  aes  Cyprum,  Cyprian  brass, 
J.  e.  copper,  Lat.]  coppery,  or  consiating  of  copper. 

CUR,  s.  \karre,  Belg.]  a  degenenate,  worthless  dog.  Fi- 
guratively, Uiiod  as  a  term  of  reproach  for  a  man. 

CU'RABLI'-,  a.  [from  euro,  to  take  care  of,  to  heal,  Lat.] 
that  niav  be  Iiraled. 

CU'RABLRNF^S,  i.  the  poMibility  of  being  healed. 

CURA'COA,  (C«j«c«rf)  a  West  India  island,  subject  to 
the  Dutch,  25  miles  lon.T  and  12  broad.  The  principal  town 
is  of  the  same  name,  and  has  a  good  harbour.  The  princi- 
pal articles  of  commerce  are  sugar,  skins,  and  salt,  and  the 
inhabitants  have  long  carried  on  a  smuggling  trade  with  the 
Spaniards.  The  island  is  barren,  and  dependant  on  the  rains 
fbr  water  ;  yet  the  Dutch  have  built  on  the  southern  coast, 
one  of  the  largest,  and  by  far  the  most  elegant  and  cleanly 
town,  called  St.  Barbara,  in  the  West  Indies.  Tlie  harbour 
is  naturally  one  of  the^  worst  in  .\mcrica;  yet  the  Dutch 
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have  entirely  remedied  that  defect.    Lat.  12.  6.  N.  Ion.  (58. 
20.  W. 

CURACY,  s.  the  employment  of  a  elerpyman,  who  does 
the  duty  of  the  person  who  has  the  benefice,  for.  a  ecrtain 
salarv. 

CO'RATE,  s.  [from  crero,  to  talie  care  of,  to  heal,  Lat.] 
a  clergyman  who  performs  the  duties  of  another  ;  a  garish 
priest. 

CU'RATIVE,  a,  relating  to  the  cure  of  a  disease  ;  reco- 
vering, or  able  to  recover  from  a  disorden 

CU'RATOR,  Si  [Lat.]  one  who  has  the  cure  and  super- 
intendance  of  a  thing,  place,  or  person^ 

CURB,  s.  [from  comber,  Fr.]  in  farriery,  an  iron  chain 
fastened  to  the  upper  part  of  the  branches  of  a  bridle,  in  a 
hole  called  the  eye,  and  running:  over  the  beard  of  a  horse, 
used  to  manage  a  hard-mouthed  horse.  Figuratively,  a  re- 
straint put  on  the  inclinations  of  a  person.  It  is  also  a  large 
swelling  that  runs  along  the  inside  of  a  horse's  hoof^,  in  the 
great  sinews  behind,  above  the  top  of  the  horn,  which  makes 
him  go  lame  after  be  has  been  heated. 

To  CURB,  V.  a.  to  manage  or  guide  a  horse  by  means  of 
a  curb.  _  Figuratively,  to  check,  or  restrain  the  passions  or 
inclinations.        * 

CURD,  s.  YhriiyiUn,  Belg.]  the  thickening  or'clottiiig  of ' 
any  liquor,  generally  applied  to  that  of  milk,  which  is  oc- 
casioned by  mixing  riinnet  with  it. 

CUHDISTAN,  a  country  of  Asia,  partly  in  Armenia, 
and  partly  in  Persia.  The  inhabitants  are  a  mixture  of 
Christians,  Mahometans,  and  idolaters  ;  they  ofiier  cocks, 
&'c.  in  sacrifice  to  the  devil,  and,  like  the  Araljs,  partly  live 
in  towns  and  villages,  and  partly  rove  about  with  tents,  sub- 
sist^ing  chiefly  by  pluiider.  They  are  called  Curas,  and  are 
not  subject  to  either  the  Turks  or  Persians. 

To  CURDLE,  V.  «.  to  grow  into  clots  ;  to  prow  thick, 
like  milk  mixed  with  runnet.  Actively,  to  make  a  thing 
grow  thick,  clot,  or  coagulate,  by  mixing  some  acid- 
with  it. 

CURDY,  a.  coagulated  ;  clotted. 

CURE,  s.  [from  faro,  to  take  care  of,  to  heal,  Lat.]  a  reme- 
dy ;  the  healing  of  n  wound,  or  recovering  from  a  disease  ; 
the  benefice  or  emj  loyment  of  a  clergyman  or  ciiratc. 
Synon.  Cure  seems  toliave  no  other  oljject  than  stublxirn 
disorders,  and  those  which  proceed  from  constitution; 
whereas  remedy  hasa  view  to  slight  complaints,  and  such  as. 
are  of  short  duration. 

To  CURE,  V.  a.  [euro,  Lat.]  to  heal  a  wound  ;  to  restore 
to  health ;  to  recover  from  a  disease.  In  cookery,  to  pre- 
serve from  stinking,  or  corrupting ;  to  salt. 

CU'RELESS,  a.  without  cure  or  remedy;  not  to.be 
cured. 

CU^ER,  s.  a  healer  or  physician. 

CU'KFEW,  s.  [c&iivre  feu,  Fr.l  an  evening  bell,  on  the 
sound  ojf  which  every  man  was  obliged  to  putout  his  fire, 
and  extinguish  his  candle,  in  the  time  of 'the  Conqueror. 
Figuratively,  any  bell  which  tolls  constantly  in  the  night- 
time ;  a  cover  fbr  a  fire,  or 'a  fire  place. 

CURIA'LITY,  s.  [from  iia-ealis,  Lat.]  the  privileges,  pre- 
rogatives, or  retinue  of  a  court. 

CURIO'SITY,  s.  a  propensity  or  disposition  of  the  soul, 
which  inclines  it  to  inquire  after  new  objects,  and  to  delight 
in  viewing  them  ;  a  nice  experiment ;  an  object  of  curiosity, 
or  a  raritv. 

CU'RIOUS,  n.  [cmiosvs,  Lat.]  inquisitive,  or  disposed  to, 
inquire  into  novelties,  whether  they  respect  truths  or  objects  . 
of  sight ;  attentive  to,  or  diligent.    Accurate,  or  careful  to 
avoid  an  impropriety  or  mistake.    Exact;  nice;  artful;, 
elegant ;  neat ;  rigid ;  severe. 

CU'RIOUSLY,  ad.  in  an  inquisitive,  exact,  accurate,  ele-  . 
gant,  laboureil,  or  high-finished  manner ;  captiously. 

CURL,  s.a  ringlet  of  hair  formed  into  a  ring,  or  making, 
many  concentric  circles.  Figuratively,  a  wave;  uuduli-- 
tion  ;  or  "vaving  line. 

To  CURL,  V.  a.  [eyrran,  Sax.]  to  make  the  hair  twkt ; 
in  circles  or  ringlets ;  to  writhe  or  twist  round ;  to  AnUi 
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with  carl* ;  to  raise  in  waves,  or  ma  spiral  form.  Neuter- 
ly,  to  form  itself  into  ringlets;  to  form  circular  lines ;  to 
twist  itself. 

CU'RLKVV,  i.  [toHr/iV)«,  Fr.]  1.  A  water-fowl,  with  a  long 
beak,  of  a  gray  colour,  with' red  and  black  spots.  2.  A  bird 
larger  than  a  partridge,  witli  ionn^cT  leg*;  it  runs  very 
«wM'tly,  and  frequents  the  corn-lielas  in  Spain,  Sicily,  and 
soDietiuies  iu  France. 

GURMU'DfiEON,  t.[a  corrupt  pronunciation  and  spel- 
linjc  <*{  ceem-  mechtiiit,  Fr.  a  bad  heart]  one  who  is  void  of 
jeneroslty  ;  a  niggardly  or  avaricious  person ;  a  miser. 

CU'RRAGH,  an  extensive  common,  of  fine  land,  in  Kil- 
dare,  Leinster,  about  30  miles  from  Dublin,  celebrated  for 
horse-races. 

CU'RRANT,  f.  in  botany,  the  tree  so  called,  and  tlie 
berry  of  it :  likewise  a  small  dried  grape  ;  properly  written 
eorinth. 

CU'RRENGY,  «.  [from  eurro,  to  run,  Lat.l  circulation  ; 
passing  from  hand  to  hand,  and  acknowledged  as  local, 
applied  to  coin  or  money,  whether  in  melal  or  paper.  Ge- 
neral reception  ;  fluency;  readiness  of  utterance  ;  constant 
flow  ;  uninterrupted   course ;  general  esteem  and  repute. 

CU'RRENT,  «.  [from  enne,  to  run,  Lat.]  passing  from 
hand  to  hand ;  established  or  le^ral,  applied  to  money.  Ge- 
nerally received  ;  not  contradicted,  ajpplied  to  opinions. 
Popular  or  established  by  a  majority;  fashionable;  passa- 
ble, or  to  be  admitted ;  what  is  now  passing.  In  commerce, 
account  current,  is  that  which  is  opened  by  two  persons 
that  have  dealings  with  each  other,  wherein  the  diflerent 
credits  and  debts  of  each  are  registered  on  opposite  sides, 
in  order  to  form  a  balance  between  them. 

CU'RRKNT,  s.  in  hydrography,  a  running  scream.  In 
navigation,  a  progressive  motion  of  the  water  of  tlie  sea, 
by  which  a  ship  may  be  retarded  in  her  course,  or  carried 
more  swiftly,  when  moving  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
current.  SyNON.  A  ttream  issues  from  a  head,  and  moves 
forward  with  a  continuity  of  parts.  A  current  is  a  certain 
progressive  motion  of  some  fluid  body.  These  words  in  the 
literal  sense  are  applied  to  water.  Thus  we  say  the  ttream 
of  a  river,  the  current  of  the  sea. 

CU'RRENTLY,  ad.  in  a  constant  motion ;  without  op- 
position ;  without  ceasing. 

CU'RRENTNESS,  *.  circulation;  general  reception  ; 
easiness  of  pronunciation. 

CU'RRIER,  *.  [from  corimn,  a  hide,  Lat.]  one  who  dresses 
leather. 

CU'RRISH,  a.  like  a  cur  ;  snappish;  quarrelsome. 

To  CU'RRY,  f.  «.  [from  corium,  a  hide,  Lat.J  to  dress  lea- 
ther with  oil,  tallow,  &c.  To  rub  a  horse  with  a  sharp 
pointed  instrument  or  comb,  in  'order  :to  smooth  his  hide, 
promote  circulation,  and  increase  his  flesh.  Figuratively, 
to  tickle  ;  to  flatter.  To  curry  favour  with,  is  to  endeavour 
to  gain  the  esteem  or  friendship  of  another  by  trivial  offices 
and  .^mall  compliances. 

CURRYCOMB,  j.  an  iron  instrument  set  with  iron  teeth 
or  wires,  used  to  dress  a  horse. 

To  CURSE,  V.  a.  [cursian,  Sax.]  to  wish  a  person  ill ;  to 
devote  to  destruction.     Figuratively,  to  afflict  or  torment. 

CURSE,  x.  the  action  of  wishing  any  tremendous  evil  to 
another.  The  act  of  devoting  to  temporal  or  eternal  tor- 
ments ;  affliction ;  torment  or  misery. 

CU'RSEI),  part,  under  a  curse.  Figuratively,  hateful; 
unhnlv  ;  vexatious. 

CU'RSEDLY,  ad.  miserably;  shamefully;  a  low  cant 
word. 

CU'RSEDNESS,  s.  the  state  of  being  under  a  curse. 

CU'RSITOR,  ».  [Lat.J  an  officer,  or  clerk  belonging;  to 
chancery,  who  makes  out  original  writs.  There  are  24, 
having  each  particular  shires  allotted  them,  for  which  they 
make  such  original  writs  as  are  required,  and  are  called 
clerks  of  course  in  the  oath  of  the  clerks  of  chancery. 

CU'RSORILY,  ad.  in  a  hasty  manner;  without  care  or 
•ttention. 

CU'RSORINESS,  *.  baste ;  slightne ss  of  attention. 
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CU  RSORY,  a.  [cursorius,  from  nirro,  to  run,  Lat.J  hasty , 
quick:  careless;  transcient. 

CURST,  a.  \horset,  Belg.J  forward  ,  snarling  ;  peevisli ; 
delightingin  mischief. 

CURSTNESS,  *.  peevisnness  ;  frowarduess  :  malignity. 

CURT,  a.  [curtus,  Lat.]  short. 

To  CURTA'IL,  V.  a.  [curto,  from  c«rta*,  short,  Lat.J  to 
cut  ofl";  to  shorten  by  cutting.  Figuratively,  to  retreucli, 
applied  to  expenses. 

CU'RTAIL  DOG,  s.  a  dog  wnose  tail  is  cut  otti  and  i< 
thence  rendered  unfit  for  coursing  ;  perhaps  the  original, 
from  whence  cur  is  formed  by  contraction. 

CURTAIL-DOUBLE,  s.  a  musical  wind  instrument  like 
the  bassoon,  which  plavs  the  bass  to  the  hautbov. 
,-  CURTAIN,  s.  [coriiiui,  Lat.]  a  doth  hung  before  a 
window,  and  running  on  a  string  or  iron  rod,  by  which 
means  it  is  spread  or  contracted,  made  use  of  to  exclude 
the  light,  air,  or  to  hide  any  thing.  In  fortification,  that 
part  of  a  wall  or  rampart  which  lies  between  two  bastions, 
Curtain  lecture,  is  a  reproof  given  by  a  wife  to  her  husband  in 
bed. 

To  CU'RTAIN,  V.  a.  to  furnish  or  hang  with  curtains. 

CURTATE  DISTANCE,  t.  in  astronomy,  the  distance 
of  the  sun's  place,  and  that  of  the  moon  or  a  iilanet,  reduc- 
ed to  the  ecliptic. 

CURTATION,  s.UTomctirto,  to  curtail,  Lat.]  in  astrono- 
my, a  little  part  cut  off  from  the  line  of  a  planet's  internal  or 
distance  from  the  sua 

CU'RTELASSE,  CU'RTELAX,  s.    See  CuTtAss. 

CU  RTSY,  s.    See  Courtesy. 

CU'RVATED,  «.  [curvatus,  from  cuniu,  crooked,  Lat.] 
bent. 

CURVATION,^.  [from  curio,  to  bend,  Lat.]  tae  act  of 
bendiiHf  or  crooking. 

CU'RVATURE,  *.  crookedness;  inflection.;  manner  of 
bendinf. 

CURVE,  a.  [curius,  Lat.J  crooked,  bent,  formed  or 
forced  from  a  perpendicular  or  straigiit  surfaee  to  an  an- 
gulac.one. 

CURVE,  s.  any  thin"  bent;  a  beiirling.  In  geometry,  a 
line  whose  points  are  placed  and  exteiu-kc!  iiflerent  ways, 
running  on  continually  in  all  directions,  and  may  be  cut  by 
a  ri^ht  line  in  more  points  than  one. 

lo  CURVE,  ».  o.  [cuno,  from  curvus,  crooked,  Lat.]  to 
bend ;  to  crook ;  to  bend  back,  or  fold. 

To  CURVET,  V.  a.  [coreeltare,  Ital.J  to  bound  or  leap ;  to 
frisk;  togrow  wanton,  or  licentious. 

CURVET,  *.  in  the  menage,  a  leap  or  bound.  Figura- 
tively, a  frolic  or  prank. 

CURVILINEAR,  o.  [from  cumwi,  crooked,  and  linea,  a 
line,  Lat.]  consisting  ot,  or  composed  of,  one  or  more 
crooked  lines. 

CU'RVITY,  t.  [curvitat,  from  curvui,  crooked,  Lat.] 
crookedness. 

CU'SCO,  a  large  city  of  Peru,  formerly  the  residence  ©f 
the  Incas.  It  is  built  in  a  square  form,  and  in  its  centre  is 
the  best  market  in  all  Spanish  America.  Four  large  streets, 
perfectly  straight,  meet  in  the  square,  and  streams  of  water 
run  through  the  town.  The  numlser  of  the  inhabitants  is 
about  60,000,  of  which  three-fourths  are  of  the  original 
Americans.  It  is  290  miles  S.  E.  of  Lima.  Lat.  13.  9.  S. 
Ion.  71.  0.  W. 

CU'SKION,  *.  [kussen,  Belg.l  a  case  of  silk,  velvet,  or 
worsted,  stuft'ed  with  wool,  feathers,  or  horse  hair,  placed 
on  the  seat  of  a  chair,  to  render  the  sitting  easy. 

CU'SHIONED,  a.  supported  by  cushions ;  seated  on  a 
cushion. 

CUSP,  s.  \cuspis,  the  point  ef  a  lance,  Lat.]  in  astronomy, 
the  horns  of  the  moou  or  any  other  planet. 

CUSPA'TED,  or  CU'SPID-VFED,  o.  [from  cuspis,  the 
point  of  a  lance,  Lat.j  in  botany,  applied  to  the  leaves  or 
petals  of  a  flower,  which  end  in  a  point,  called  spear-shaped 
bv  Miller.  » 

CUSTARD,  s.  [custard,  Brit.]  a  kind  of  pastry  made  w  ilh        M 
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nilk,  fSS\,  B"()  su^r,  which  are  thickened  into  a  mass, 
either  Cv  Dakiiis  in  an  oven,  or  boiling  overa  fire. 

CU'STODy,  s.  [cHttodia,  from  riistos,  a  kfcper,  Lat.]  con- 
fiacmeut  in  prisou  ;  restraint  of  liberty.  Figuratively,  the 
chiirffe  or  keepin;  of  a  person  ;  defence;  preservation; 
security. 

CUSTOM,  s.  [ecstiime,  Fr.]  repealed  and  habitual  prac- 
tice of  any  action;  fashion,  or  method  adopted  by  the  ma- 
jority ;  an  estai>lished  manner;  a  good  run  of  trade  ;  a  tii- 
Inite  or  tax  v>aid  to  the  sjoverninent  on  goods  imported  or 
exported.  Custom  /loiise  is  the  place  where  those  taxes  are 
paid.  Among  lawyers,  it  is  a  law  or  right  not  written, 
estafclished  by  lnui;  iisaj;e,  and  the  consent  «f  our  ancestors, 
has  been,  and  daifv  is  practised.  .Svnon.  Fashion  intro- 
duces itself,  aud  extends  daily.  Custom  establiiihes  itself, 
and  ^ains authority.  The  first  forms  a  mode;  (he  second  a 
usage.  Each  is  a  kind  of  law  independent  on  reason,  with 
respect  to  that  which  relates  to  our  outward  actions.  Cus- 
Uims  relate  to  the  general  practice  of  the  people  ;  manners 
to  their  way  of  life  ;  and/ii^Aioiu  to  their  dress. 

CIJ'STOMABLE,  s.  that  is  frequently  or  commonly 
practised. 

CU'STOMABLEXESS,  *.  frequency,  habit ;  conformity 
to  custom. 

CU'STOMABLY,  a<i. according  to  custom. 

CUSTOMARILY,  flJ. commonly;  generallv. 

CUSTOMARINESS,  s.  frequency  of  repetition,  or 
practice. 

CU'.STOMARY,  a.  habitual ;  usual. 

CU'STOMED, a.  usual;  common;  generally  practised. 

CUSTOMER,  s.  one  who  purchases  any  thing  of  a  trades- 
man. 

CU'STOS,  s.  [LatJ  a  keeper,  or  f>crson  who  has  the  charge 
of  any  thing.  So,  Ciistos  Breiium  is  a  clerk  belonging  to  the 
common  pleas,  who  has  the  charge  of  writs  and  records  of 
J^isi  fit-ius ;  there  is  also  one  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench, 
who  tiles  such  writs  as  are  to  be  filed,  and  all  warrants  of 
attorney,  and  transcribes  or  makes  out  records  of  Ksiprius. 
Custos  Retulorum,  one  who  has  the  custody  of  rolls  or  records 
of  the  sessions  of  peace  ;  he  is  also  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
and  of  the  quorum  in  the  county  where  he  has  his  office. 
Custos  SmritualtHm,  one  who  acts  as  an  ecclesiastical  judge 
during  tlie  vacancy  of  a  see.  ■  Custos  Temporaliuw,  one  ap- 
pointed by  the  king  to  take  care  of  the  rents  and  profits  of  a 
vacant  see. 

CU'STREL,  s.  a  buckler-bearer ;  a  vessel  for  holding 
wine. 

To  CUT,  ti.  a.  preter.  and  participle  passive  ait  ;  [from 
tauteau,  Fr.]  to  penetrate,  or  divide  with  a  sharp-edjjcd  iu- 
stru.nent;  to  hew;  to  carve;  to  wound_  or  pierce  with  any 
uneasy  or  poignant  sensation.  In  gaming,  to  separate  a 
pack  of  cards,  by  taking  otT some  of  them  from  the  others. 
U'o  intersect ;  to"  cross.  Figuratively,  to  excel,  or  surpass. 
To  cut  off",  to  destroy  ;  to  rescind  ;  to  intercept ;  to  obviate  ; 
to  withhold;  to  preclude;  to  interrupt;  to  abbreviate. 
To  cut  out,  to  shape ;  to  form  ;  to  contrive ;  to  tit ;  to  de- 
bar ;  to  excel.  To  cut  up,  to  carve,  or  divide  a  joint  or  fowl 
properly. 

CUT,  part,  prepared,  or  fit  for  use,  alluding  to  hewn 
timber. 

CUT,  X  the  action  or  effect  of  a  sharp  or  edged  instru- 
wciit;  a  channel  made  bv  art;  a  small  piece,  or  shred,  se- 
parated by  an  edge-tool  from  a  larger  sutjstance  ;  a  lot ;  a 
short  way,  by  which  some  winding  is  cut  off,  or  avoided  ; 
a  picture  taken  from  a  copper-piate,  or  carved  wood. 
Fashion  ;  form  ;  shape. 

CUTA'NEOUS,  a.  [from  ca/i»,  a  «k in,  Lat.]  relating  to 
the  skin. 

C'UTICLE.  s.  [from  eutiaOa,  a  little  skin,  Lat.]  the  first 
and  outermost  covering  of  the  body,  commonly  called  the 
scarf-skin.  I'his  is  that  soft  skin  which  rises  in  a  Mister 
upon  any  burning,  or  the  application  of  a  blistering-plaster, 
njt  sticks  close  to  the  surface  of  the  true  skin,  to  WMich  it  is 
also  tied  by  the  vcsseU  which  nourish  it,  though  they  are  (o 
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small  as  not  to  be  seen.  When  the  scarf-skin  is  examined 
with  a  microscope,  it  appears  l«  be  made  up  «if  several  lays 
of  exceeding  small  siales.  Figuialiveh  ,  a  thin  skin  formed 
on  the  surface  of  aiK  liquor. 

CUTrCUL.\R,  a.  beloiiging  to  the  cuticle,  or  skin. 

CUTLASS,  «.  [ciihtelirs,  fr.]  a  broad  cutting  sword. 

CUT  LER,  s.  [covlelier,  Fr.]  one  who  makeii  and  tell* 
knives. 

CUTPURSE,  s.  one  who  robs  a  person  of  his  money  by 
cutting  his  purse;  a  common  practice  before  the  ihveiitioa 
of  breeches,  when  oien  wore  their  purses  at  their  girdles ;  a 
thief;  a  njbber. 

CUTTER,  s.  a  person  or  instrument  which  cuts  any 
thing  ;  a  small  nimble-sailing  vessel:  the  foreteeth. 

CU'T-THRO.\T,*. a  murderer.  Used  adjectively,  cruel; 
iuhiiman ;  barbarous. 

CUTTING,  s.  a  shred,  or  piece  separated  by  means  of 
a  knife,  or  sharp  instrument.  In  surgery,  it  nignities  the 
extracting  the  stone  out  of  the  bladder.  Jn  the  Menage,  it 
is  when  the  feet  of  a  horse  interfere,  cr  when  with  the  shoe 
of  one  foot  he  beats  off  the  skin  from  the  pastern  jt<int  of 
another  hoof.  In  painting,  it  is  the  laying  one  str*3ng 
livelv  colour  over  another,  without  anv  shade  or  softening. 

CUTl'LE-FISII,  s.  [cuttlewisch,  Belg.]  in  natural  his- 
tory, a  fish,  which  when  pursued  by  a  fish  of  prey,  emits 
a  black  liquor,  by  which  it  darkens  the  water  and  escapes. 

CUXHA'VEN,  a  sea-port  of  Bremen,  situated  on  the 
ficrniaii  Ocean,  between  the  mouths  of  the  Elbe  and  the 
Weser. 

CYCLE,  s.  [from  lytlos,  a  circle,  Gr.l  in  chronology,  it  is 
a  certain  period  or  series  of  years,  which  regularly  pim-eed 
from  the  first  to  the  last,  and  then  return  again  to  the  first, 
and  circulate  perpetually.  77ie  cycle  of  the  sun  consists  of 
28  years  ;  the  ijietonic,  or  that  of"^  the  moon,  is  a  period  of 
19  years.  The  cycle  of  the  Roman  indiction,  is  completed  ia 
15  years. 

CY  CLOID,  s.  [hyldos,  a  circle,  and  eidns,  form,  Gr.l  a 
geometrical  curve,  formed  by  the  line  which  a  nail,  in  the 
circumference  ef  a  wheel,  makes  in  the  air,  while  the  wheel 
revolves  in  a  right  line. 

CYCLO'IDAL,  a.  [from  kyklot,  a  circle,  and  cidci,  form, 
Lat.]  relating  to  a  cycloid.  The  ci/nUdal  space,  is  that  con- 
tained  between  a  cycloid  and  its  substance. 

CYCL0PAI''.'DIA,  *.  [from  iv^'"*,  a  circle,  9i\4  paideia, 
education,  Lat.]  a  circle  of  knowledge;  a  course  of  sciences. 

CY  DEH,  *.    See  Cidee. 

CY'(iNET,  s.  [from  ey^nus,  a  swan,  Lat.]  a  young  swan. 

CY'GNUS,  the  swan,  in  astronomy,  a  constellaticm  in  the 
northern  hemisphere. 

CY'LINDER,  *.  [hylitulrosyfrom  hi/lia,  to  roll,  Gr.]  in  geo» 
roetrv,  a  round  solid,  having  its  base  circular,  equal  and 
parellel,  in  the  form  of  a  rolling-stone,  used  by  gareleners. 

CYLI'NDRIC,  or  CYLINDRICAL,  a.  partaking  of  tli« 
nature,  or  in  the  form  of,  a  cylinder. 

CY'JVIAR,  s.  [properly  written  tiynar]  a  slight  loose  co- 
verin^or  scarf. 

CYlMA'TIUM,  s.  [kymation,  from  iytao,  a  wave,  Gr.J  in 
architecture,  a  member  or  moulding  of  the  cornice,  the 
profile  of  which  is  waved,  or  concave  at  top,  and  convex  at 
bottom. 

CY'MBAL,./.  [cymbaltim,  Lat.]  a  musicaj  instrument  used 
by  the  ancients,  supposed  to  be  made  of  brass,  and  in  the 
form  of  a  kettle-drum,  though  somewhat  less. 

CYNATs'THROPY,  ».  [from  kyon,  a  dog,  and  anthrepcs  a 
man,  Gr.]  a  species  of  madness,  in  which  persons  resenitde 
a  dog;  the  species  of  madness  contracted  by  the  bite  of  a 
mad  dog. 

CYNARCTO'MACHY,  /.  [from  /.yon.  a  dog,  arktos,  a 
bear,  and  mache,  a  fight,  Gr.]  a  word  coined  by  Butler,  <• 
denote  bear-baiting  w  ith  a  dog.  "  In  bloody  cytMrctotnach),' 
JJvdihrat. 

CYNE'GETICS,  t.  \hynegetvkoi,  from  kyon,  a  doj,  and 
ago,  to  lead,  Gr.]  the  art  w  bunting ;  the  art  ofi  uaiuios 
dogs  for  buBtiuS- 
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CY'NICorCY'NICAL.a.  [kymkos,  from  *yefi,adog,Gr.] 
snarlin; ;  brutal,  or  partaking  of  the  qualities  of  a  cynic 
philosopber,  who  was  rf-njKrkable  for  his  contempt  of  riches, 
and  rig;oroas  repreheiisioM  «f  vice. 

CY'NIC.  ».  [kf/nikoa,  from  ki/on,  a  dog,  Gr.]  a  philospher 
who  valued  bimseiffor  his  contempt  of  every  thing,  except 
morality ;  a  sect  f  luaded  by  Diogenes. 

CY'NOSIJRE,  s.  [from  hyon,  a  dog,  and  oma,  a  tail,  Gr.  | 
in  astronomy,  the  name  given  by  the  Greeks  to  ursa  minor, 
or  the  little  bear ;  the  polar  star,  by  which  sailors  steer. 

CYTHEL,  s.  a  provincial  term  for  the  common  house- 
leck. 

CYTRESS  TREE,  s.  [eypmsus,  Lat.J  a  tall  straight 
tree,  whose  fruit  is  of  no  use  ;  its  leaves  are  bitter,  and  the 
very  smell  and  shade  of  it  are  dangerous.  Hence  the  Ro- 
man! looked  on  it  as  a  fatal  tree,  and  made  use  of  it  at  fu- 
nerals and  iu  mournful  ceremonies.  The  wood  of  it  is  al- 
ways green,  very  heavy,  of  a  good  sraell,  and  never  rots,  or 
is  worm-eaten. 

CY'PRUS,  s.  [so  called  from  the  opiate  where  it  was 
made]  a  thin  transparent  stuff,  used  for  sieves,  &c. 

CYPRUS,  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  between  the 
coast  of  Syria  and  that  of  Caramania,  subject  to  the  Turks. 
ITiesoil  is  fertile,  but  subject  to  lon^droughts,  and  there  arc 
numerous  springs,  but  no  rivers.  The  Cvpriots  are,  in  ge- 
neral, tall  and  well  made;  many  of  them  live  to  a  very  ad- 
vanced age  ;  their  women  have  tine  eyes,  but  in  other  re- 
spects are  far  from  being  beautiftil;  they  do  not,  however, 
degenerate  from  their  ancestors,  as  votaries  of  that  goddess 
wh'.ise  favourite  habitation  this  island  was  supposed  'to  be. 
It  abounds  with  game;  and  great  numbers  of  ortolans,  boiled 
and  pickled  in  viue^ar,  are  annually  exported.  The  chief 
produce  is  cotton,  silk,  and  wines;  the  annual  amount  of 
the  former  is  from  3  to  5000  bales ;  that  of  the  silk  is  about 
25,000 ;  and  the  wines  amount  to  near  40,000  gallons.  The 
other  exports  are  wool,  nutmegs,  turpentine,  madder,  kermes, 
opium,  coloquinteda,  salt,  umber,  green  earth,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  cochineal.  Nicosia  is  the  metropolis  of  the 
island. 

CYST,  or  CYSTIS,  *.  [h/stis  Gr.]  in  surgery,  a  bag  con- 
taininu  some  morbid  matter. 

CY'STIC,  «.  in  surgery,  contained  in  a  bag. 

CYSTOTOMY,  s.  [from  ki/stis,  a  vessel,  and  te.mno,  to  cut, 
Gr.jjhe  act  of  opening  encysted  tumors,  or  cutting  the  bag 
in  which  any  morbid  matter  is  contained. 

CZAR,  {zar)  s.  [Sclav.]  written  more  properly  tzar,  the 
title  of  the  emperor  of  Russia. 

CZARI'NA,  {zareena)  t.  the  title  of  the  empress  of  Russia. 

CZA'SLAU,  a  town  and  circle  of  Bohemia.  In  the 
churcb  of  the  former  is  the  tomb  of  Zisca,  the  celebrated 
general  of  the  Hussites.  It  is  42  miles  E.  S.  E.  of 
Prague.  'y     ' 

CZE'RNICK,  or  Czirnitz,  a  town  of  Carniola,  in  the 
circle  of  Austria.  Here  is  a  remarkable  tract  of  land,  16 
miles  in  length,  and  5  in  breadth,  which  in  summer  pro. 
duces  excellent  grass  and  corn,  but  in  winter  is  overflowed, 
yields  fish,  and  is  called  the  Czirnitzer  Sea.  It  is  28  miles 
S.  £.  of  Laubach. 

D- 

DTHE  forth  letter  of  the  alphabet,  is  a  consonant,  dif- 
»  fering  but  little  in  sound  from  T.  In  the  Roman, 
Saxon,  and  our  aiphabet,  it  is  of  the  same  shape,  and  seems 
formed  from  the  Delta  of  the  Greeks.  It  is  pronounced  by 
applying  the  tip  of  the  tongue  to  the  fore-part  of  the  palate, 
and  then  separating  them  by  a  gentle  breathingjhe  lips  be- 
ing open  at  the  same  time.  The  sound  of  D  in  the  English 
is  uniform,  and  is  never  mute,  except  in  the  words  Wednet- 
iag  and  henMerchief.  D,_as  a  numeral,  denotes  500 ;  and 
with  a  dash  over  it  thus  d,  6000.  In  Abbreviations,  it  has 
various  significations ;  thus  D.  stands  for  doctor,  as  M.  D. 
for  decttr  ef  Kiedicine ;  D.  T,  dtctitf  of  theology ;  D.  D.  doctor 
^divinity. 
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To  DAB,  V.  «.  fefauSw,  Fr.]  to  toueh  gently  vfith  sone^ 
thing  soft  or  moist. 

DAC,  s.  a  small  lump,  generally  applied  to  something 
moist ;  a  blow  with  something  moist  or  soft.  In  low  lan- 
guage, a  person  expert  in  any  thing.  In  natural  liistory, 
a  small  flat  fish. 

To  DA'BHLE,  ».  a.  [dabbelen,  Belg.J  to  smear,  moisten, 
or  daub  with  something  wet ;  to  play  in  the  water;  to  do 
any  thing  in  a  slight  or  superficial  manner. 

DA'BBLEU,  s.  one  that  plays  in  water.  Figuratively,  • 
one  who  performs  a  thing  superficially;  one  who  never 
makes  himself  a  complete  master  of  any  subject,  or  branch 
of  science. 

DAB-CHICK,  t. a  smail  water-fowl,  caUed  likewise  dok. 
chieh,  didapper,  and  dipchick. 

D.\  CAPO,  s.  an  Italian  term  in  music,  meaning  that 
the  first  part  of  the  tune  shoald  be  repeated  at  the  con- 
clusion. 

DA'CCA,  a  city  of  Bengal,  once  the  capital,  .'ituated  in 
the  E.  quarter,  on  a  branch  of  the  Ganges,  which  has  a 
ready  communication  with  all  the  other  channels  of  that 
river,  and  the  Burrainpooter.  It  is  the  third  city  of  Bengal 
in  extent  and  population,  and  the  capital  of  a  district.  It 
has  large  ruanufactories  of  the  finest  muslins  and  silks,  and 
cottou  IS  produced  within  the  province.  The  country  round 
Dacca  lying  low,  is  covered  with  perpetual  verdure  duriRg 
the  dry  months,  and  is  not  subject  to  violent  heats  as  Moor- 
shedabad,  Patna,  and  other  places.  It  is  120  miles  N.  E.  of 
Culcutta.    Lat.  23. 43.  N.  Ion.  00. 36.  E. 

DACE,  t.  [dercemi,  Fr.]  a  small  river-fish  resembling  « 
roach,  but  sometliiu;;  less. 

DA  CTi'L,  or  DA'CTYLE,  t.  [from  <hktylot,  a  finger,  Gr.J 
a  foot,  in  Latin  or  Greek  poetry,  consisting  of  one  long  and 
two  short  svUables. 

DAD,  of  D.VDDY,  s.[tad,  Brit.j  a  thild's  way  of  express- 
ing  father. 

D>7DAL,  uJdadaliit,  Lat.]  variojs :  variegated  ;  skilful. 

D;E'M0N,  ».    SeeDKMON. 

DAfFODlL,  DAFFODILLY,  or  DAFFODO'WN- 
DILLY,  it;  botany,  the  narcissu>. 

To  DA  FT,  V.  a.  to  toss  aside ;  to  throw  away  slightly. 

DAG,  s.  [dague,  Fr.]  a  dagger ;  a  hand-gun. 

To  DAG,  ti.  a.  [from dag".  Sax.]  to  dirt  or  bemire  the  lower 
parts  of  a  garment. 

DA'GGER,  *.  [dagtie,  Fr.]  a  short  word.  In  fencing 
schools,  a  blunt  b^de  of  iron  with  a  basket  hilt,  used  for 
defence.  In  printing,  the  obelisk,  used  as  a  mark  of  refer- 
ence, and  of  this  f<»rm  [+]. 

DAGGER'S  DRAWING,  i.  the  act  of  drawing  a  dagger. 
Figuratively,  quarrelsomeness,  or  readiness  to  fight. 

To  DAGGLE, e.  a.    See  DRAGGLE. 

D.^'HOMY,  a  country  of  Guinea,  E.  of  the  Slave  Coast, 
and  about  70  miles  from  the  sea,  called  also  Fou  in,  and  sup- 
posed to  reach  from  the  sea-coast  160  or  200  miles  inland. 
The  government  is  perfect  despotism ;  yet,  in  the  country, 
strangers  are  the  least  exposed  to  insults,  and  reside  there  In 
security  and  tranquillity.  The  king  of  Dehoniy  maintains  a 
considerable  standing  army,  among  whom  are  several  hun- 
dreds of  women,  immured  within  his  palace,  that  are  train, 
ed  to  the  use  of  arms,  under  a  female  general.  The  capital 
is  Aboniey,  in  lat.  9,  50.  N.  and  Ion.  3.30.  E. 

DAI'LY,  a.  [daglic.  Sax.]  happening,  done,  or  repeated 
every  day.  Figuratively,  constantly  or  frequently  ;  used  ad- 
verbially, every  day,  frequently. 

DAI'NTILY,  ad.  in  a  curious,  elegant,  or  delicate  man- 
ner ;  deliciously ;  phasantly. 

DA'INTINESS,  s.  delicacy,  softness  ;  elegance  ;  nicety  ; 
squeainishness ;  or  the  not  being  easily  pleased  either  with 
food,  or  the  productions  of  art. 

DA'INTY,  s.  pleasing  to  the  taste,  and  purchased  with 
great  cost.  Fijjurativety,  of  delicate  or  exquisite  seRsi- 
bility ;  squeamish  ;  not  easily  pleased  with  food ;  scru- 
pulous ;  elegant ;  well  or  nicely  formed ;  nice,  or  af.. 
ftcted. 
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DAINTY,  /.  some  rare  food  of  exquisite  taste.  A  word 
•f  fondness. 

DAIRY,  *.  [perhaps  from  <ky,  an  old  word  for  milk]  the 
enipleyment  of  making  several  kinds  of  food  from  uiilk  ; 
pasturage  ;  a  milk  firm,  or  place  where  milk  is  kept,  antl 
butter  or  cheese  made. 

DAI'RY-MAID,  *.  a  woman-servant  who  has  the  care  of 
tb*  dairy,  and  makes  hutter  or  cheese. 

DA'ISY,  (Hazy)  s.  [dais,  Fr.]  ia  botany,  a  spring  flower, 
called  also  tlie  belHt. 

DALE,  /.  a  low  or  hollow  place  between  hills;  a  vale  or 
valley.  Synon.  Fa/to// are  for  the  most  part  winding;  and 
as  they  receive  waters  from  the  hills  on  each  side,  are  gene- 
rally converted  into  meads.  A  fine  vale,  with  beautiful  in- 
closures,  bounded  by  rising  woods,  is  a  delightful  prospect. 
Dalf t  zrf  much  easier  to'beplowed  than  hilUrlan(is. 

DALECA'RLIA,  a  river  and  province  of  Sweden,  near 
Norway.  The  latter  is  about  80  leagues  in  length,  and  from 
15  to  40  in  breadth  ;  and  is  surrounded  by  Helsin^land,  Ges- 
tricia,  Westmanland,  Wermeland,  and  Norway.  It  is  moun- 
taioous,  yet  has  fertile  pastures,  and  abounds  in  mines  of 
copper,  iron,  and  silver,  some  of  which  are  of  a  prodigious 
depth.  The  inhabitants  are  a  plain,  hardy,  warlike  race. 
'I'he  principal  productions  are  corn,  wood,  and  hemp. 

DA'LKEFTH,  a  parish  and  town  in  Mid  Lothian,  seated 
on  the  Esk,  6  miles  S.  E.  of  Edinburgh.  Dalkeith  House,  is 
the  principal  seat  of  the  duke  of  Buccleu^h.  The  present 
magnificeut  palace  was  built  about  the  begmning  of  tlie  18th 
ceiituiy,  on  the  spot  formerly  occupied  by  Dalkeith  Castle, 
built  on  a  perpendicular  rock  of  great  height,  and  inac- 
cessible on  all  sides  except  the  E.  where  it  was  defended  by 
a  fosse. 

DA'LLIANCE,  *.  acts  of  fondness  between  lovers. 
Figuratively,  the  caresses  of  a  married  couple.  Delay,  or 
deferring  a  thing. 

DA'LLIER,  *.  a  trifler ;  a  person  who  practises  acts  of 
fondness. 

To  DA'LLY,  V.  n.  [dollen,  Belg.]  to  triflle ;  to  play  the 
fool ;  to  amuse  one's  self,  and  lose  time  in  idle  play  ;  to  ex- 
change caresses  of  fondness ,  to  sport;  to  frolic;  to  delay. 

DA'LTON,  a  town  iu  Lancashire,  with  a  market  on  Sa- 
turday. It  is  seated  on  the  spring  head  of  a  river,  in  a 
diampaigu  country,  not  far  from  the  sea ;  and  the  ancient 
castle  is  made  use  of  to  keep  the  records  and  prisoners  for 
debt  in  the  liberty  of  Furness.  It  is  IG  miles  N.  W.  of  Lan. 
caster,  and  i73  N.  N.  \V.  of  London. 

DAM,  t.  [from  dame,  which,  according  to  Chaucer,  for- 
merly signifaed  a  mother]  the  mother,  applied  most  com- 
Mouly  to  beasts  ;  but  ligurati»ely,  and  by  way  of  reproacli, 
applied  to  persons. 

DAM,  t.  [dam,  3e!g.]  a  mole,  bank,  or  any  othor  ob- 
struction to  confine  water. 

To  DAM,  w,  a.  \demman,  Sax.]  to  confine  water  by  moles 
or  pother  olistructions.  Figuratively,  to  damp;  to  extin- 
guish, obstruct,  or  intercept. 

DA'MAGE,  s.[domage,  Fr.]  mischief;  hurt ;  detriment ; 
loss.  In  commou  law,  it  is  what  the  jurors,  upon  a  trial, 
allow  the  party  who  appears  to  have  suffered  wrong. 

To  DA'AIAGE,  r.  a.  to  spoil,  hurt,  or  impair  any  thing; 
to  affect  a  i)erson  with  loss,  or  hinder  him  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  business.  Neuterly,  to  impair :  to  lose  of  its 
worth  bv  time. 

DA'MAGEABLE,  o.  that  may  be  impaired  or  spoiled  by 
time  ;  mischievous  or  hvrtfiil. 

DA'MASCENE,  or  DAMSON,  s.  \damascen«s:  Lat.]  in 
gardening,  a  small  round  black  plum,  ofa  rough  and  astriii- 
jcBt  taste. 

IMMA'SCUS,  iiow  called  Sham,  a  very  ancient  citv  of 
Svria,  and  the  capital  ofa  pachalic,  is  built  in  the  form  of  an 
oblong  smiare.  Streams  hi  clear  water  run  across  the  plain 
ofDaMiuscus,  which  fertilize  the  gardens,  supply  the  public 
tountariijs  and  run  into  every  house.  The  caravansaries  have 
wng  galleries,  supported  by  marble  pillars,  surrounding  a 
iar;:e  court.    Tlie  private  houses,  which  are  built  of  wood. 
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have  their  fronts  inwards,  inclosing  a  court,  and  prescntinir 
a  dead  wall  to  the  streets,  although  often  richly  adorned 
within.  The  castle  is  like  a  little  town,  having  its  owa 
streets  and  houses.  The  mosques  are  superb  and  numerous. 
The  straight  street,  which  runs  across  the  city  and  suburbs 
in  a  direct  line,  has  shops  on  each  side,  where  all  sorts  of 
merchandise  are  sold.  The  gardens  and  orchards  extend 
several  miles  round,  and  are  embellished  with  summer- 
houses,  turrets,  fountains,  cascades,  and  streams  of  water. 
A  manufactory  of  cutlery  is  carried  on  here.  Damascus 
stands  on  the  river  Barida,  in  a  very  fertile  plain,  extolled 
by  the  Arabs,  who  speak  of  it  with  enthusiasm,  as  the  best 
watered,  and  the  most  delicious,  of  ail  Syria;  and  contains 
about  80,0<)0.  inhabitants,  of  whom  15,000  are  Christians. 
It  is  112  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Jerusalem.  Lat.  33.  45.  N.  Ion. 
37. 0.  E. 

DA 'MASK,  s.  [from  Damascus,  the  place  where  it  wos  in- 
vented] a  manufacture  of  linen  or  silk  woven  with  raised 
flowers ;  likewise  a  very  tine  steel,  at  Damascus  in  Syria, 
used  for  swords  and  cuilass  blades,  and  ofa  very  fine  tem- 
per. Figuratively,  a  red  colour,  alluding  to  that  of  the 
damask  rose. 

To  DAM  ASK,  v.  a.  to  weave  linen  or  silk  in  raised  figures ; 
to  variegate,  diversify,  or  enibeUish.  To  adorn  steel  work 
with  figures. 

DAMASK-ROSE,  *.  ared  rose. 

DA'MASKENING,  s.  the  art  of  adorning  iron  and  steel, 
by  cutting  and  carving  holes  in  them,  and  filling  them  up 
witli  gold  or  silver  wire  ;  used  iu  enriching  the  blades  of 
swords  and  locks  of  pistols. 

DA'MBEA,  an  extensive  lake  of  Abyssinia,  containing 
many  fertile  islands,  and  abundance  offish  and  river  horses. 
It  is  100  miles  from  the  source  of  the  Nile:  the  coiuitry  of 
Dambea,  on  the  N.  of  the  lake,  being  flat,  is  subject  to  iu- 
undaiion. 

DAME,  s.  [dame,  Fr.]  originally  applied  to  a  person 
who  was  mistress  ofa  family,  and  of  noble  birili,  as  it  is  at 
present  used  in  law ;  but  now  commonly  used  for  a  farmer's 
wife,  or  one  of  the  lower  sort.  Figuratively,  women  in 
general.     

DAMIETTA,  a  sea  port  town  of  Egypt,  situated  on  the 
eastern  branch  of  the  Nile,  about  7j  miles  frcjm  its  mouth, 
in  the  most  fruitful  part  of  Egypt.  The  number  of  inhabi- 
tants is  about  80,00C) ;  tliey  manufacture  fine  linen  of  all 
colours;  napkins fiinged  with  silk,  &c.  A-c.  Multitudes  of 
boats  and  small  vessels  fill  the  port  or  road,  which,  how- 
ever, is  very  defective  and  disadvantageous  to  trade,  being 
every  where  totally  exposed.  It  is  a  place  of  great  trade, 
and  IS  84  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Cairo. 

DAiVlES-VrORET,  *.  a  plant,  the  same  with  the  queen's 
gillil'.ower. 

To  DAMN,  (dam)  v.  n.  [damiw,  Lat.]  to  doom,  devote,  mt 
curse  to  eternal  torments  ;  to  condemn ;  to  explode  or  ren- 
der any  |)erforinance  unpopular,  by  hissing  or  criticising. 

DA'MNABLE,  o.  deserving,  or  .justly  condemned  to, 
eternal  punishment.  Sometimes  used  indecently,  in  a  ludi- 
crous sense,  for  pernicious  or  odious. 

DA'iMNABLY,  arf.  in  sBch  a  manner  as  to  incur  eternal 
punishment. 

DAMNATION,  e.  exclusion  from  Divine  mercy;  the 
state  of  a  person  who  is  sentenced  to  eternal  punishment. 

DA'MNATOUY,  «,  [from  rfamtio,  tocoudemn,  Lat.]  eon- 
tainiug  the  sentence  to  eternal  punishment. 

DA'MNED,  part,  hateful;  detestable;  abomiaable; 
doomed  to  everlasting  punishment. 

DAMNITIC,  a.  procuring  loss;  mischievous. 

To  DA'MNIFY,  v.  a.  [from  daimmm,  a  loss,  and  faeio,  to 
make,  Lat.]  to  cause  loss,  to  spoil,  hurt,  or  impair. 

DA'MNlNGNESS,  s.  teudency  to  procure  damnation. 

DAMP,  o.  [(iffmjBf,  lielg.]  moist;  indinhlg  to  wet ;  mois*- 
eued  by  the  air  or  vapours.  Fismutively,  dpj(v:tpd,  full  of 
sorrow,  on  account  of  some  sudden  disappointment  or  un- 
expected calamity. 

DAMP,  s.  a  fog  or  mist ;  a    moist,  noxious    vap«up 
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Damps  are  of  two  kinds,  the  choke  damp,  and  Ihe  fire  damp. 
The  former  is  a  species  of  fixed  aii,  which  is  heavier  than 
common  air,  and  therefore  hes  at  tiie  bottom  of  mines  or 
pits ;  the  latter  is  iHfiamrnable  air,  which  is  found  princi- 
pally in  coal  pits,  and  sometimes  in  lead  mines ;  and  if  it 
comes  in  contact  with  the  tiamc  of  a  candle,  explodes  and 
sometimes  produces  very  shockinjj  effects.  Figuratively, 
dejection  or  sorrow,  arising  from  some  sudd«>n  calamity. 

_ To  DAMP,  t).  <T.  to  wet  or  moisten;  to  chill ;  or  dimi- 
nish heat  by  water.  Figuratively,  to  lessen  any  qtiality ;  to 
Smother,  check,  or  depress  any  ardour  or  passion.  To 
Weaken  -to  abandon. 

pA'MPISHNESS,  s.  tendency  to  wetness,  ot  moisture, 
arising  fr»nifoKs,  vapours,  &c. 

J)A'MPNESS,  s.  cold,  moisture,  or  fogginess. 

nA'MPY,  a.  moist  or  wet. 

DA'MS'EL,  s.  [damniseUe,  Fr.]  originally  used  for  a  young 
gentlewoman  or  lady  of  distinction  ;  an  attendant  of  the 
higher  rank;  but  at  present  for  a  young  country  lass. 

IM'MSON,  i.    See  Damascene. 

DAN,  s.  \dominus,  Lat.]  a  title  of  dignity,  or  honour,  for- 
merlv  used  for  master. 

DA'NBURY,  Essex,  on  a  hill,  5  miles  E.  of  Chelmsford  ; 
its  spire  serves  as  a  sea-mark. 

To  DANCE,  ti.  11.  \danser,  Fr.]  to  move  in  a  graceful  at- 
titude, according  to  an  air  sung  or  played.  Actively,  to 
make  a  person  dance  or  skip.  To  dance  attendance  is  to 
wait  in  an  humble  and  siipplignt  manner  on  a  person. 

JiANCE,  «.  [danse,  Fr.]  an  agreeable  motion  of  the  body 
and  feet,  adjusted  by  aft  to  the  measure  or  tune  of  a  musi- 
cal instrument,  or  the  voice. 

DA'NCER,  s.  one  who  practises  dancing. 

DA'NCINGMASTER,  t.  one  who  teaches  the  art  of 
dancing. 

DA-NCINGSCHOOL,  t.  the  school  where  the  art  of 
dancing  is  taught. 

DANDELION,  ».  [dent  de  lion,  Fr.  lion's  tooth]  in  bota- 
ny, a  genus  of  plants,  of  which  there  are  divers  species, 
vulgarly  called  piss-a-bed. 

DA'NDIPRAT,  s.  [dandin,  Fr.]  a  little  fellow,  used 
sometimes  as  a  word  of  fondness,  and  sometimes  as  a  tvord 
of  reproach. 

To  DA'NDLE,  f.  a.  [dandeleii,  Belg.]  to  keep  a  child  in 
motion,  either  on  the  knee  or  otherwise,  to  quiet  it.  Figu- 
ratively, to  treat  with  too  much  fondness  :  to  use  like  a 
child. 

DA'NOLER,  *.  a  person  that  fondles  a  child. 

DANDRUFF,  s.  the  dirt  or  scurf  which  sticks  to  the 
head.  ' 

DA'NEGELT,  s.  a  tax,  or  tribute  on  every  hide  of  land, 
impose!.!  on  the  Saxons  our  anc*stors,  by  the  Danes,  on 
their  frequent  invasion  as  the  arbitrary  terms  of  peace,  an<l 
their  departure.  After  their  expulsion  it  was  imposed  by 
Kthelred  as  a  standing  yearly  tax,  to  be  employed  for  the 
iitting  out  such  a  fleet  as  should  be  sufficient  to  protect  the 
country  from  the  Danes.  It  was  continued  for  other  pur- 
poses under  the  Norman  kings,  and  appears  to  have  been 
last  levied  bv  king  Henry  II. 

DA'NEWORT,  ■'■  '"  botany,  a  species  of  elder,  likewise 
calli'd  the  dwarf-elder,  or  wall-wort. 

DA'NCER,  (Isles  of)  three  islands  in  the  S.  Pacific 
Ocean,  discovered  by  Commodore  Bvron,  in  June  ITfi.'j. 
They  are  very  populous,  but  surrounded  will)  dangerous 
rocks.     Lat.  io.  l.^.S.  Ion.  169.  28.  W. 

DA'NGER,  s.  [danger,  Fr.]hay.ar(i;  risk;  or  a  condition 
which  is  liable  to  mischief  or  calamity.  SynoN.  The  ava- 
ricious man,  spurred  on  by  interest,  fears  no  danger ;  //«. 
zards  his  health  and  happiness;  runs  every  risit  that  attends 
his  profession,  and  ghidly  rcntiirnf:  his  all  in  search  of  that 
t  which,  if  obtained,  he  would  not  have  the  spirit  to  enjoy. 

To  DANGER,  «.  a.  to  expose  to  loss,  calamity,  or 
misery.  • 

DA'NGRRLKSS,  a.  oirt  of  a  possibility  of  meeting  with 
aiiy  cuiamitv  or  accidcut. 


DA'NGEROUS,  a.  exposed  to  accidents,  loss,  harm,  or 
mischief. 

DA'NGEROUSLY,  ad.  hazardous  ;  perilous ;  full  of 
danger. 

DA'NGEIIOUSNESS,  s.  a  coi>ditiou  which  exposes  ti> 
accidents,  calamity,  or  death. 

To  DA'NGLE,  v.  n,  to  hang  loose,  so  as  to  be  put  in  mo- 
tion by  the  wind,  breath,  or  a  shake.  Figurativclj,  to  hang 
as  a  dependant  upon  a  person. 

DANGLER,  *.  a  person  who  frequents  the  company  of 
women  merely  to  pass  or  kill  time. 

DA'NIEL,  a  canonical  book  of  the  Old  Testament,  so  de- 
nominated from  its  author  Daniel,  who  was  a  very  extraor- 
dinary person,  and  was  favoured  of  God  an-d  honoured  of 
men  bi^yond  any  who  lived  in  his  time.  The.  first  six  chap- 
ters of  the  book  of  Daniel,  are  a'  history  of  the  kings  of  Ba- 
bylon, and  what  befel  the  Jews  under  their  government. 
In  the  six  last  he  is  altogether  prophetical,  foretelling  not 
only  what  should  happen  to  his  own  church  and  nation,  but 
events  in  which  foreign  princes  and  kingdoms  were  eon- 
cernecl.  The  style  of  Daniel  is  not  so  lofty  and  figurative 
as  that  of  the  other  prophets;  it  is  clear  and  concise,  and 
his  narrations  and  descriptions  simple  and  natural;  in  short 
he  writes  more  hke  a  historian  than  a  prophet. 

DANK,  ff.  [from  <H»ctoi,  Teut.]  moist ;  wettish. 

DA'NKISIi,  a. somewhat  moist  orwet. 

DA'NTZICK,  one  of  the  largest,  richest,  and  sfrono:est 
towns  of  Europe,  late  capital  ©f  Regal  Prussia,  and  mPo- 
merella  in  Poland,  with  a  famous  harbour,  a  bishop's  see, 
and  an  university.  It  is  encompassed  with  a  wall  and  forti- 
fications of  great  extent.  The  houses  are  well  built  of  stone 
or  brick,  six  or  seven  stories  high  ;  and  the  granaries,  con- 
taining vast  quantities  of  grain  and  naval  stores  are  still 
higher,  to  which  the  ships  lie  close,  when  they  take  in  their 
lading.  The  arsenal  is  well  provided,  and  the  exchange  is 
a  handsome  structure.  It  is  reckoned  to  contain  200,000 
inhabitants,  though  there  died  of  the  plague  30,0(.0  persons. 
The  college  is  provided  witii  very  learned  professors.  It 
carries  on  a  great  trade,  particularly  in  corn,  timber,  and 
naval  stores,  which  are  chiefly  purchased  by  the  Dut^h.  It 
was  once  a  free  Hanseatic  town,  under  tlie  protection  of 
Poland  ;  but  ui  1793  it  submitted  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  who 
forcibly  usurped  the  sovereignty,  in  a  second  partition  of 
the  Polish  dominious.  Since  that  time  it  has  been  erected 
into  "a  dutchy  by  the  emperor  Napolean.  The  established 
religion  was  the  Lutheran,  but  there  were  papists,  calviu 
ists,  and  anabaptists,  who  were  all  tolerated.  The  jiirisdic 
tion  of  this  town  extended  about  6<'»  milts  round  it;  and 
they  maintained  a  garrison  at  their  own  expense.  It  is 
seated  on  the  western  banks  of  the  i  iver  Weissel,  or  Vis- 
tula, near  the  gulf  of  Angil,  in  the  Baltic  sea  ;  30  miles  S.  E. 
of  Marienburg,  and  104  N.  of  Warsaw.  Lon.  19.  5.  E.  lat. 
54.  22.  N. 

DA'NUBE,  towards  the  mouth  called  Isteii  by  the  an- 
cients, a  river  of  Europe,  rising  in  and  running  through 
the  circle  of  Suabia,  passing  by  L'lm,  then  through  Bavaria 
and  Austria,  passing  by  Ratisbon,  Passau,  and  Vienna,  if 
then  enters  Hungary,  passing  on  to  Presburg,  Buda,  and 
Belgrade,  after  which  it  divides  Bulgaria  fromlMorlachiaand 
Moldavia,  falling  into  the  Black  Se<),  by  several  channels,  in 
the  province  of  Bessarabia.  It  begins  to  be  navigable  for 
boats  at  Ulm;  receives  several  large  rivers  as  it  passes 
along;  is  so  deep  between  Buda  and  Belgrade,  that  the 
Turks  and  their  enemies  have  had  men  of  war  on  it;  yet 
there  are  cataracts  on  it,  both  above  and  below  Buda,  which 
prevent  its  being  navigable  cither  way  in  that  part. 

To  DAP,  1'.  or  [from  dip]  in  angling,  to  let  fall,  or  put 
gentiv  into  the  water. 

DA'PlFRli,  s.  the  dignity  or  office  of  grnnd  master  of 
a  prince's  houscli»ld.  In  (iernuiny,  the  elector  of  Bavaria 
assumed  tlie  title  o{  Arc/tda/nfer  of  the  empire,  whose  office 
was,  at  the  coronation  •■<  the  emperor,  to  carry  the  first 
dish  of  nipat  to  tableoii  horseback. 

DAPPliR,   a.     [dapptr,  Belg.]   small   of  stature,  and 
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fill!  of  spirit  and  vi»«cify.    It  i»  usually  spoken  in  con- 
ttmpt.  .  ,       - 

DAPPERLING,  s.  a  person  of  low  stature  ;  a  dwarf. 

D.V'PI'tE,  a.  marked,  variegated,  or  clouded  with  diffe- 
rent colours.  . 

To  DAPPLE,  V.  a. to  streak,  ordiTersify  with  a  different 
colour. 

DAR,  or  DART,  s.  "a  fish  found  in  the  Severn. 

DARA'BGRRD,  a  town  of  Farsistan,  Persia,  with  a  con- 
sidcraiilc  manufacture  of  glass.  Near  it  is  found  salt  of 
various  colwirs,  red,  white,  black,  and  green.  It  is  116 
miles  K.  S.  E.  of  Schiras. 

DARDANE'LLES,  two  castles,  (built  by  Mahomet  IV. 
in  1658)  oue  on  each  side  of  the  Strait  of  Gallipoli,  anciently 
the  Hellespont,  between  the  Archipelago  and  the  Sea  of 
Marmora.  The  strait  is  33  miles  long  ;  in  the  broadest  part 
:  t  is  a  mile  and  a  half  across,  and  in  the  narrowest  half  a  mile. 
At  tlie  entrance,  where  guarded  by  the  castles,  it  is  about 
two  miles  over. 

To  DARE,  V.  n.  preter.  I  durst,  or  liave  dared  ;  [dearrmi, 
Sun.]  to  undertake  a  thing  without  bein"  discouraged  by  the 
dangers  which  attend  it.  Actively,  to  challenge,  or  provoke 
a  persoii  to  fight.  To  dure  larhs,  is  to  catch  theui  by  means 
era  looking-glass,  or  by  keeping  a  bird  of  prey  hovering 
aloft,  which  keeps  them  in  amaze  till  caught. 

DARE,  s.  a  provocation,  or  calling  on  a  person  to  fight ; 
a  ch;Jlenge;  defiance. 

DA'REFUL,a.  full  of  defiance;  withoutfcar. 

D.VRGLE,  a  romantic  vale,  or  glen,  in  the  county  of 
Wicklow,  about  10  miles  from  Dublin.  The  lofty  mountains 
on  eacli  side  are  clothed  with  trees  down  to  the  edge  of  the 
river,  which  noisily  rumbles  from  rock  to  rock  in  the  bottom, 
forming  many  cascades ;  and  the  views  from  the  eminences 
are  grand  and  beautiful. 

DA'RIEN,  an  isthmus,  or  narrow  country,  which  joins  N. 
and  S.  -America,  having  the  Atlantic  on  the  N.  E.  and  the 
Pacific  on  the  S.  W.  It  extends  about  .360  miles  in  length, 
and  from  48  to  135  in  breadth.  It  is  generally  considered 
as  a  province  of  Terra  Firma,  though  it  seems  to  be  a  part 
ofN.  America,  and  is  of  great  importance  to  the  Spaniards, 
as  the  wealth  of  Peru  is  brought  annually  to  Piuiama  and 
Porto  Bello,  and  thence  exported  to  E'urope.  Here  are 
many  high  mountains,  and  the  low  grounds  are  frequently 
overflowed  with  the  heavy  niins.  The  natives  build  their 
houses  with  hurdles,  plastered  over  with  earth,  and  have 
plantations  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers.  The  girls  pick 
and  spin  cotton,  and  the  women  weave  it ;  and  the  men 
fabricate  very  neat  baskets  with  canes,  reeds,  or  palmetto- 
leaves  dyed  of  several  colours.  Polygamy  is  allowed  among 
them. 

DA'RING,  «.  bold;  adventurous;  courageously  under- 
taking an  atfairnotwithstanding  the  dangers  attending  it. 

DA'RINGLY,  nrf.  in  a  bold,  courageous,  outrageous,  or 
impudent  manner. 

DA'IUXGNESS,  s.  boldness. 

D.^RK, «.  r*o>c.  Sax.]  without  light;  not  bright;  dull, 
applied  to  coloni's.  Opiiiiuc,  not  to  be  seen  through  ;  not 
having  light  in  itself  Figuratively,  not  easy  to  be  under- 
stood ;  obscure ;  ignorant ;  not  enlightened  with  knowledge 
or  revelation.     Gloomy;  not  cheertid,  applied  to  the  temper. 

DA  UK.  s.  want  of  light,  by  which  all  objects  become 
visible.  Figuratirtly,  obscuritv  :  the  condition  of  a  person 
not  known  or  famous;  want  of  knowledge;  ignorance. 

To  DA'RKEN,  v.  a.  [adeorcian.  Sax.]  to  deprive  of,  or 
shut  out  the  light ;  to  cloud,  pprplex ;  to  render  the  mind 
unable  to  distinguish  the  qualities  of  objects  ;  to  }>;row  to- 
wards niidit ;  to  grow  dark  or  gloomy. 

DA'RKING,  a  town  of  Surry,  noted  for  corn  and  fowls. 
The  custom  of  borough  Englisit  prevails  in  this  manor.  It 
is  seated  in  a  healthy  air,  on  a  soft  sandy  rock,  near  the 
river  Mole,  23  ntdes  S.  W.  of  London.  Market  on  Satnr- 
dav  ;  and  a  largp  fair  ou  May  2.?,  for  lambs. 

DA'IiKLlNG,  7>nr<.  hid  in  the  dark;  concealed  from  sight. 

i>A'iiKLY,  «(/.  iu  a  situation  void  of  light;  obscurely.. 
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D.\'RKNESS,  t.  a.state  wherein  light  is  absent,  and  ob- 
jects which  are  discovered  by  the  sight  become  invisible ; 
opaqueness.  Obscurity,  or  difficulty  to  be  understood,  ap- 
plied to  books.  The  infernal  gloom ;  wickedness ;  the  empire 
ofSatan.  SynoK-  Consideriugtheni  in  a  figurative  sense, 
durkness  implies  a  state  of  life  in  which  we  are  shut  up  from 
the  world  ;  as  the  state  of  a  hermit ;  state  of  a  recluse.  By 
obscurity,  is  understood  a  state  of  retirement,  as  when  we  re- 
treat into  the  country  far  from  the  notice  of  the  public  eye. 

DATIKSOME,  a.  gloomy  ;  obscure. 

DA'RLING,  s.  Uleorlhig;  Sax.T  a.  person  more  beloved 
than  any  other ;  a  favourite. 

DA'RLINGTON,  a  neat  thriving  town,  in  the  county  of 
Durham,  noted  for  its  manufacture  of  huckabacks,  10  quar- 
ters wide,  diapers,  stuffs,  Ac.  Some  fine  linens  are  also 
made  here,  the  Skerne  waters  being  famous  for  bleaching. 
It  has  a  spacious  market  place,  and  handsome  church.  A 
curious  water  machine  for  grinding  optical  glasses,  and 
another  for  spinning  linen-yarn,  have  been  invented  and 
erected  here.  Darlington  fs  seated  on  the  river  Skerne, 
which  faJIs  into  th«  Tees,  3  or  4  miles  below  the  town,  18- 
miles  S.  of  Durham,  and  236  N.  by  W.  ef  London.  Market 
on  Mondav. 

DARMSTADT,  the  capital  of  the  landgraviate  of  Ilcsse 
Darmstadt,  in  the  circle  ot  the  Upper  Rhine.  It  has  a  c(m- 
sistory,  a  criminal  court,  a  college,  a  court  of  appeals,  Arc. 
It  is  seated  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  18  miles  E.  S.  E. 
of  Mentz. 

To  DARN,  V.  a.  to  mend  holes  by  stitches,  in  imitation  of 
the  fabric  of  the  stuff. 

D.4'RNEL,  s.  a  weed  growing  in  corn  fields,  of  which     ( 
there  are  two  kinds,  the  red  and  the  white ;  called  also  rye- 
grass, or  rav  grass. 

To  DA'RftAIN,  V.  a.  to  prepare  for  battle;  to  range 
troops  for  battle. 

D.ART,  s.  [dard,  Fr'.]  a  small  lance  or  weapon  thrown  by 
the  hand. 

To  DART,  J),  a.  to  cast  or  throw  a  dart ;  to  wound  at  a    , 
distance ;  to  emit,  or  cast.    Ncuterly,  to  fly  as  adart. 

DA'RTFORD,  a  town  in  Kent,  seated  on  the  river  Da- 
rent,  near  its  influx  into  the  Thames,  which  is  a  harbour  for 
barges,  7  miles  W.of  Gravescnd,  and  16  E.  by  S.  of  Lon- 
don. It  is  full  of  inns  and  public  houses,  from  its  being  a 
great  thoroughfare  on  the  road  from  London  to  Can*er- 
burv.     Market,  chiefly  for  corn,  on  Saturday. 

pARTMOtJTH,  a  town  of  Devonshire,  with  a  safe  ha- 
ven', capable  of  slieltcrFng  .500  sail  of  ships.  It  is  seated  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Dart,  which  river  rises  at  the  foot  of  Dait- 
moor  hills,  (an  extensive  moorish  tract,  feeding  great  num-  , 
bers  of  black  cattle,)  and  after  passing  Totncss,  where  it  is 
navigable  foi  small  vessels,  is  joined  by  the  Harcborn,  7 
miles  above  its  fidl  into  Dartmouth  haven.  The  town, 
which  is  about  a  mile  hmg,  stands  on  the  side  of  a  craggy 
hill,  with  streets  very  irregular,  sometimes  two  or  three, 
one  above  another;  yet  the  houses  are  generally  very  high. 
The  harbour  is  defended  by  three  castles,  besides  forts  and 
blockhouses;  and  here  is  a  large  quav  with  a  spacious 
street  before  it,  inhabited  bv  some  considerable  merchants; 
Dartmouth  has  a  considerable  trade  to  Italy,  Spain,  Portu- 
gal, Ac.  and  to  Newfoundland,  as  well  as  a  share  in  the 
coasting  traffic.  Its  pilchard  and  foreign  fisheries  employ 
nearly  ;XKK>  men.  It  is  30  miles  nearly  S.  of  Exeter,  and 
204  VV.  by  S.  of  Loudon.  Market  on  Friday  for  corn  and 
provisions:  and  one  ahnost  every  day  for  fish. 

To  DASH,  r.  «.  [of  uncertain  "elvmology]  to  throw  on« 
thing  with  violence  and  suddet}ness  against  another ;  to 
break  by  throwing  with  violence;  to  besprinkle  ;  to  wet  by 
beating'ihe  water  with  a  stick,  or  by  fliuging  a  stone  or 
other  thing  into  it  ;  to  mingle  or  mix  w  itb  aiiotlier  liipior  ; 
to  obliterate  or  cancel  a  writing,  by  drawing  a  careless  stroke 
over  it  w  ith  a  pen ;  to  make  a  person  ashamed ;  to  confounti 
NVuferly,  to  fly  in  waves  or  sparkles  ever  the  surface  or 
brim  of  a  vessel  or  hank  ;  to  uy  in  sparkles  or  sheets,  at- 
teaded  with  a  loud  noise,  applied  to  water. 

2;a 
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DASH,  *.  the  stroke  occasioned  by  flingin*  one  body 
forciWyagaiust  another;  astrokeraade  witha  pen;  ablow; 
a  mixture  et"  another  liquor. 

DASH,  orf.  ?u  expression  of  the  sound  of  water  dashed. 

DA'SSEN  EYLAND,  or  Dker  Island,  one  of  the  three 
small  islauiJs  lying  between  the  Cai>e  of  Good  Hope  and 
Saldanha  Bay,  so  called  frorn  the  great  number  of  deer 
w  iiich  were  first  broiight  here  in  160) . '  Here  are  also  sheep 
whose  tails  weigh  IStes.  a  piece.  Lat.  33.  25.  S.  Ion.  17. 
50-.  E. 

DA'STARD,  s.  \ad<istriga,  Sax.J  a  coward  ;  a  person  in- 
fcmouslv  fearful. 

To  DA'STARD,  v.  a.  to  terrift- ;  to  affect  with  fear. 

To  DA'STARDIZE,  t>.  a.  to  intimidale  ;  to  render  cow- 
ardly with  fear. 

DA'STARDLY,  (I.  cowardly;  mean;  timorous. 

DA'STARDY,  s.  cowardliness;  timorousness. 

D.\TARY,  s.  [datarius,  from  do,  to  give,  Lat.]  an  officer  of 
the  chancery  of  Rome,  through  wTiose  hands  benefices 
pass 

D.-\TE,  s.  [datum,  from  do,  to  give,  Lat.]  the  time  or  day  in 
wh'ch  a  writing  is  signed  or  written,  or  an  event  happens; 
the  time  appointed  for  a  thing  to  be  done ;  continuance ; 
tiie  fruit  of  the  palm-tree,  from  dactyhis,  Lat. 

To  DATE,  ti.  o.  to  set  down  tiie  time  in  which  a  thing  is 
done,  or  a  writing  performed. 

DA'TELESS,  a.  without  any  fixeil  term  or  period. 

DATIVE,  ff.  [dativits,  from  do,  to  give,  Lat.]  the  case  of  a 
noun  which  sisjnifies  the  person  to  whom  any  thing  is  given 
or  done.  As  we  have  no  cases  in  English,  this  relation  is 
generally  expressed  by  prefixing  to  before  the  noun,  but 
after  verbs  of  giving,  the  particle  is  omitted.  In  law,  such 
executors  as  are  appointed  by  a  judge's  decree. 

To  D/VUB,  V.  a.  [dniber,  Fr.]  to  smear  with  something 
sticking;  to  soil,  or  make  dirty.  Figuratively,  to  paint 
coarsely;  to  cover  witii  something  that  disguises  ;  to  cover 
with  something  gaudy ;  to  flatter  grossly. 

DA'UBER,  t.  one  who  soils  or  smears  a  thing;  a  coarse 
low  painter. 

D.-MJ'BKY,  s.  an  old  word  for  any  thing  artful. 

DA'UBY,  a.  vicious ;  adhesive  ;  glutinous. 

DA'VENTRY,or  DA'INTRY,  a  town  of  Northampton- 
shire, with  a  market  on  Wednesday.  It  is  seated  oh  tlie 
side  of  a  hill,  and  is  a  pretty  handsome  town,  on  the  great 
road  to  Chester  and  Carlisle ;  and  the  market  is  well  sup- 
plied with  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  corn,  and  provisions.  Its 
principal  trade  is  making  whips.  It  is  10  miles  W.  of 
Korthamptoii,  and  72  N.  W.  of  London. 

DAVID  .St.  anciently  called  Menew,  or  Meneria,  a 
town  of  Pembrokeshire,  formerly  the  see  of  an  archbishop, 
and  metropolis  of  the  British  church.  It  is  an  episcopal 
toAvn,  and  the  cathedral  is  a  pretty  good  structure.  It  con- 
tains about  1200  inhabitants,  and  is  seated  on  a  barren  soil, 
on  the  river  Hen,  22  miles  N.  W.  of  Pembroke,  and  226  W. 
by  N.  of  London.     Market  on  Wednesday. 

"DATID's,  St.  a  town  and  fort  of  Asia,  in  tire  peninsula 
on  this  side  the  Ganges,  and  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel. 
It  is  an  English  factory,  and  one  of  tlie  strongest  places  they 
have  in  the  East-Indies.  The  fort  stands  close  to  the  river, 
and  the  territory  belonging  to  it  is  8  miles  on  the  sea-shore, 
and  4  within  land.  It  produces  good  long  cloths,  chints, 
callicoes,  and  muslins.  Each  house  has  a  garden,  and  there 
are  plenty  of  black  cattle,  but  small.  The  river  and  sea 
abound  with  good  fish.  It  is  80  miles  S.  of  Fort  St.  George. 
Lon.  79.  56.  E,  lat.  1 1. 30.  N. 

DAUGHTER,  (dawter)  *.  [dohter.  Sax.  and  Tent.]  the 
female  offspring  of  a  man  or  woman.  A  daughter-in-law. 
A  woman. 

DAVIS'  STRAITS,  an  arm  of  the  sea,  separating  Green- 
land from  Labrador,  and  other  parts  of  North  America. 
It  was  discovered  bv  Captain  Davis  in  1586.  Lat.  tiO.  to 
70.  N.  lon.  from  50.  to  70.  W. 

To  DAUNT,  *.  a.  \dom%to,  Lat.]  to  discourage ;  te  damp 
a  person's  courage. 
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DAUNTLESS,  a.  without  fear  or  disecursgemcot. 

DA'UNTLESSNESS,  a.  a  condition  void  ofVcar. 

D.VUPHIN,  X.  a  title  formerly  given  to  the  eldest  son  of 
the  king  of  France,  on  account  of  tiie  province  of  Dauphir.y, 
which,  in  1343,  was  given  to  Philip  of  Valois,  on  lliis  con- 
dition, by  Hubert,  dauphin  of  Vicnnois. 

DA'UPHINY,  a  ci-devant  province  of  France,  now  form- 
ing thedej>artraents  of  Drome,  Isere,  and  Upper  Alps. 

DAW,  i.-.  bird. 

To  DAWN,  I!.  n.\da-gian,  "^ax.]  to  grow  light ;  to  advaHre 
towards  day.  Figuratively,  to  glimmer,  or  ailbrd  aa  obscure 
light  to  the  understanding;  to  give  some  indication  of 
greater  and  approaching  splendour. 

DAWN,  s.  the  first  appearance  of  day  ar  light.  Figura- 
tively, a  beginning. 

DA  Y,  s.  [dag.  Sax.]  that  space  of  time  wherein  it  is  light.; 
bsjt  a  natural  or  civil  day  is  that  space  of  time  wherein  the 
earth  performs  one  rotation  on  its  axis,  so  as  its  diflerent 
parts  shall  successively  enjoy  the  light  of  (he  sun  ;  this  con- 
sists of  a  period  of  24  hours  at  a  mean  mte.  Figuratively, 
light ;  sunshine.  Any  time  specified  and  distinguished 
from  other  time  ;  an  age  ;  the  time.  In  this  sense  it  is 
usuallv  plural.  Life;  in  this  sense  it  is  commonly  plural: 
as,  "  He  never  iti  his  days  broke  his  word."  The  day  of 
contest  :  the  battle.  Unappointed  time.  To  day,  on  this 
day.  Days  of  grace,  in  commerce,  are  certain  days  allow- 
ed by  custom,  for  tlie  pavment  of  a  bill  of  exchange,  Ar. 
after  it  is  become  due.  Three  days  of  grace  are  allowed  in 
England;  ten  in  France  and  Dantzic;  ^ight  at  Naples; 
six  at  Venice,  Amsterdam,  Rotterdam,  and  Antwerp  ;  fwr 
at  Franckfort ;  five  at  Leipsic  ;  twelve  at  Hamburgh  ;  six 
in  Portugal ;  fourteen  in  Spain;  thirty  in  Genoa,  &c. 

DA'YBOOK,  s.  a  book  wherein  tradesmen  enter  all  the 
occurrences  of  the  day  in  the  order  lliey  happen  ;  called 
likewise  a  waste-book. 

DATBREAK,  s.  the  dawn;  the  first  appearance  oi 
light. 

DAYLA'BOUR,  s.  a  portion  of  labour  exacted  of  a  per- 
son every  day,  and  implies  the  idea  of  hardship  and  fa- 
tigue. 

DAYLA'BOURER,  s.  a  person  who  is  hhed  to  work  I  y 
the  dav ;  a  hard-workin{j  and  slaving  person. 

DA'YLIGHT,  s.  the  light  of  the  day,  as  opposed  ta  that 
of  th"  m^ion  or  a  candle. 

DA'YLILY,  s.  a  plant,  placed  by  Linneiis  in  the  first 
section  of  his  sixth  class,  called  also  asphodel ;  it  flowers 
in  August. 

DATSMAN,  *.  a  person  chosen  to  determine  or  decide 
a  dispute  between  others. 

DA'VSPRING,  J.  the  first  appearance  of  light  in  the 
morning  ;  the  dawn ;  the  daybreak. 

DA'YSTAR,  i.  the  morning  star.  Figuratively,  the  light 
shed  by  the  daystar ;  the  light  of  the  gospel  which  is  spread 
by  Christ  therfo^*Mi-  of  righteousness. 

'DAYTIME,  s.  in  the  dav,  opposed  to  night. 

D.VYWORK,  s.  work  imposed  by  the  day  ;  daylabour. 

To  DAZE,*,  a.  [dwas.  Sax.]  to  overpower  with  light. 

DA'ZIED,  n.  adorned  or  over-grown  with  daisies. 

To  DAZZLE,  V.  a.  [See  Daze]  to  overpower  the  eyes, 
and  injure  the  sight,  with  too  great  a  degree' of  light  or 
splendor.  Neuterly,  to  be  overpowered,  or  lose  the  use  of 
sight  for  a  time,  by  too  much  light,  or  too  great  an  applica- 
tion to  reading. 

DEACON,  (deekon)  s.  [from  diahenos,  a  servant,  Gr.]  a 
lower  degree  of  clergy,  rather  a  noviciate,  or  state  of  proba- 
tion for  one  year,  after  which  a  person  is  admitted  into  full 
orders,  or  ordained  a  priest.  In  Scotland,  an  overseer  of 
the  poor.  In  dissenting  congregations,  an  officer  chosen  to 
assist  the  pastor  in  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  church, 
and  to  superintend  its  temporal  concerns. 

DEACONESS,  {deiUness)  s.  a  female  in  the  ancient 
church,  who  administered  such  offices  to  those  of  her  oun 
sex,  which  it  was  not  decent  for  the  men  to  do,  such  as  the 
baptism  of  adult  women,  &c. 
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DE'ACONRY,  or  DE'ACONSHIP,  t.  the  office  or  dignity 
«f  a  deacon. 

DEAD,  (ded)  s.  [doed,  Belg.J  without,  or  deprived  of 
life,  applied  to  tliose  persons  whose  souls  are  separated  from 
their  bodies.  Figuratively,  without  sense  or  motion  ;  hence 
a  dead  sleep,  which  imitates  the  want  of  sense  and  motion  in 
a  dead  body,  is  called  a  dead  sleep.  Inactive,  dull,  applied 
to  colours.  Useless ;  unaffcctiug ;  void  of  ardour  or  warmth; 
gloomy  ;  still ;  obscure ;  obtuse.  Tasteless  or  vai)id,  applied 
to  liquors.  Uninhabited,  or  not  interspersed  with  liouses. 
*'  .\  dead  wall."  Withered,  "  A  dead  bough  or  plant." 
The  (lead,  dead  men.  PrOv.  He  that  waits  for  dead  men's 
shoes  nutii  go  /ono-  etimigh  barefoot. 

DEA.l),{ded)  s.  time  iu  wiiich  there  is  a  remarkable  still- 
ness or  i^loom ;  as  midnight. 

To  DEAD,  {dedi  or  DE'ADEN,  {deden)  v.  a.  to  deprive 
a  thing  of  any  quality  or  sensation.  Figuratively,  to  make 
liquors  vapid,  tasteless,   or  spiritless. 

OE'AD-DOING,  part.  a.  destructive ;  killing ;  mischiev- 
ous; having  the  power  to  make  dead. 

DE'AD-LIFT,  (ded-lift)  s.  a  pressing  necessity,  call,  or 
exigence  ;  a  last  resort. 

DE'AD-LIGHTS,  s.  wooden  porb,  which  are  made  to 
fasten  into  the  cabin  windows  to  prevent  the  waves  from 
gushin' into  the  ship  during  a  storm;  the  glass  lights  are 
then  t;iKeu  out. 

DEADLY, (</iW/y)  a. that  kilU;  murderous;  mortal;  in- 
veterate. 

DEADLY,  {didl}/)  ad.  in  a  manner  resembling  the  dead. 
"  LookeA  deadli) pale."  Shuk.  Implacably  ;  irreconcileably. 
Sometimes  used  in  familiar  discourse,  only  to  enforce  the 
signification  of  a  word,  implying  very  much  ;  prodigiously  ; 
exceedingly.     "  Though  deadly  weary."     Orrery. 

DEADNESS,  {dednesi)  s.  want  of  ^^arulth  and  ardour. 
Figuratively,  languor  or  faintness.  Vapidness;  loss  of  spi- 
rit :  ^^pplied  to  liciuovs. 

DEADNErrLE,  or  ARCflA'NGEL.  s.  a  plant,  of  which 
there  are  three  kincis  ;  the  red,  the  white,  and  the  henbit; 
they  flower  in  May  and  June.  The  young  leaves  of  the 
two  first  species  ii.av  be  eaten  with  other  potherbs. 

DEAD-RKCKOMNG,  s.  [a  sea  term]  That  estimation 
or  conjecture  which  the  seamen  make  of  the  place  where  a 
ship  is,  by  keeping  an  account  of  her  way  by  the  log,  by 
knowing  the  course  they  have  steered  by  the  compass,  and 
by  rectifying  all  with  allowance  for  drift  or  Ice  way  ;  so  that 
this  reckoning  is  without  any  observation  of  the  sun,  moon, 
and  stars,  and  is  to  be  rectified  as  often  as  any  good  obser- 
vation can  be  had. 

Dead  sea,  or  Lake  Asphaltitks,  in  Palestine, 
abounding  in  bitumen  :  it  contains  no  verdure  on  the  banks, 
nor  fishiu  its  waters.  Thecaiise  which  deprives  it  of  vegeta- 
ble and  aaimallife,  istheextreme  saltness  of  its  water,  vniich 
isi'ifinifcly stronger  than  that  oflliosea.  It  is  not  true,  how- 
ever, that  its, exhalations  destroy  birds  flying  over  it,  as  it  is 
very  common  to'sce  swallows  skimming  along  its  surface. 
Fragments  of  sulphur  and  bitumen,  and  mines  of  fossil  salt, 
arc  found  in  tiie  niountains,  which  extend  along  the  shore. 
The  Jordan  runs  into  it,  without  any  visible  discharge  for 
its  Haters. 

DE'ADTONGUE,  s.  Id  botany,  a  species  of  the  dropwort 
or  ocnantfae,  having  leaves  with  numerous  blunt  and  nearly 
equal  cleft*,  a  yellowish  red  stem,  angular  scored  fruitstalks, 
and  white  blossoms  found  on  banks  of  rivers,  and  flowering 
in  June.  The  wholt;  of  this  plant  is  poisonous,  anti  Dr. 
Poulteney  remark.?,  that  the  root  is  the  most  virulent  of  all 
the  ^egetablc  poisons  that  Great  Britain  produces. 

DV..\F,{de/)  a.  [deaf.  Sax.]  wanting  the  .sense  of  hearing, 
or  having  it  greatly  impaired.  Figurativelv,  regardless,  in- 
attentive. 

To  DEAF,  or  DEAFEN,  (.'lef  or  diffen)  v.  a.  to  deprive 
«f  hearing. 

DE,'AFLY,  {difiy)  ad.  [deafiic,  Sax.]  without  any  sense  of 
founds,  irnperfectlv  beard. 

tJE'Af  NESS,  {d^mst)  s.  the  stale  of  a  pereoB  who  has 


entirely  lost,  »t  has  the  sense  of  bearini;  greatly  impaired. 
Figuratively,  inattention,  or  entite  disregard. 

DEAl ,  a  .sea-port  town  in  Kent,  whose  market  is  on 
Thursday.  It  is  seated  near,  the  sea,  and  is  a  member  of 
Sandwich,  governed  by  a  mayor  and  jurats.  It  has  a  church 
and  chapel,  and  three  long  but  narrow  streets.  No  manufac- 
ture is  carried  on  here,  the  trades-people  chiefly  depend  on 
the  sea-faring  men  who  resort  thither.  This  place  is  de- 
fended by  a  castle  built  by  Henry  VIH.  and  near  it  are  two 
others.  Between  this  and  Goodwin's  Sands  arc  the  Downs, 
where  ships  usually  ride  at  going  out  or  coming  home.  It 
is  72  miles  E.  by  S.  of  London. 

DEAL,  {deel)  s.  [rfec/,  Belg.]  apart  or  portion.  It  is  a 
general  word  for  expressing  much,  joined  with  ^reat.  The 
oflice  or  practice  of  distributing  cards  to  these  who  are  en- 
gaged in  any  game.    Fir,  or  pine  wood,  from  deal,  Belg. 

To  DE.'VL,  {deel)  V.  a.  [deelen,  Belg.]  to  distribute  or  dis- 
pose of  to  difTeient  persons  ;  to  scatter  promiscuously  ;  to 
give  to  several  i  arsons  in  order,  one  after  another.  Neu- 
terly,  to  transact  business  ;  to  tirade ;  to  act ;  to  sell ;  to  ba 
conversant  hi;  to  practise;  to  behave  towards;  to  tr«s|; 
sometimes  to  contend  with  or  approve. 

DEALB.ATION,  *.  [dealbatio,  from  albus,  white,  Lat.J 
the  act  of  bleaching  or  whitening. 

DEALER,  {decler)  s.  one  who  trades  in  any  particular 
commodity;  one  who  has  to  dowitli  or  practises  any  thing; 
one  who  distributes  cards. 

DE'ALING,  {decling)  s.  practice;  action;  behaviour; 
treatment ;  business  ;  or  trade. 

DEAMBULATION,  *.  [deambulatio,  from  amhdo,  to  walk, 
Lat.l  the  act  of  walking  abroad. 

DEAN,  Great  Dean,  or  Michel  Dean,  a  town  of 
Gloucestershire  in  the  Forest  of  Dean,  11  miles  W.  of  Glou- 
cester, and  112  W.  S.  W.  of  London.  The  forest  compre- 
hends that  part  of  the  county  which  lies  between  the  Severn 
and  the  shires  of  Monmouth  and  Hereford.  It  contains  4 
market  towns  and  23  parishes,  is  fertile  in  pasture  and  tillage, 
produces  fine  oaks,  abounds  in  orchards,  and  has  rich  mines 
of  iron  and  coal.    Market  on  Monday. 

DE.AN,  (deen)  s.  [from  deka,  a  Greek  word,  signifying  ten, 
because  at  first  always  presiding  over  ten  prebendaries,  or 
canons,  at  least  according  to  Ay  lifle]  a  person  in  collegiate 
churches  or  chapels,  who  is  president  of  the  chapter. 

DEANERY,  {deenery)  s.  the  government,  authority,  re- 
Teuiie,  or  residence  of  a  dean. 

DE'ANSHIP,  ».  the  office  of  a  dean. 

DEA  R,  (dier)  a.  [dear,  Sax.]  an  object  of  great  loVe,  and 
of  warm  aifcction  :  beloved.  Figuratively,  valuable;'  of 
high  price  ;  co.stly  ;  scarce  ;  not  plentiful. 

DE.'\R,  (deer)  .t'.  a  word  of  endearment ;  darling. 

DEAR  BOL'GHT,  a.  purchased  at  a  high  rate;  bought 
at  too  hi!,'h  a  piice. 

DEAR  LING,  or  DARLING,*.  [deorling.Sux.']*  person 
caressed  with  great  affection. 

DE'ARLY,  (deirly)  ad.  witli  great  affection.  Used  with 
pay  or  buy,  at  a  high  price  ;  at  too  great  a  price. 

To  DEA  RN,  r.  fl.  [dynian,  Sax.]     See  DaRN. 

DEARNESS,  {deiriiess)  s.  fondness  ;  a  warm  cr  great 
degrea  of  affection;  scarcity;  costliness;  a  high,  or  too 
high  a  price. 

DEARTH,  {dcrth)  s.  [from  dear]  scarcity  ;  want ;  need  ; 
famine  ;  barrennc^^s. 

To  DEARTl'CULATE,  v.  a.  [from  de,  from,  ai.d  artkuht, 
a  member.  Lat.]  to  disjoin  ;  to  dismember. 

DEATH,  (fkt/i)  s.  [death.  Sax.]  the  departure  of  the  soul 
fron'.  the  bodv  ;  loss  of  sensibility,  motion,  and  all  the  func- 
tions of  animal  life.  Figuratively,  mortality  ;  destruction  ; 
the  manner  of  dv  ill,; ;  the  iina«;e  of  mortality  represented  by 
a  skeleton ;  the  stale  of  the  dead  ;  murder,  or  depriving'  a 
person  of  life  by  viohure  and  unlawful  means ;  the  cau.se  "t 
death.  In  law,'  there  is  a  natural  and  civil  death  ;  natuial. 
where  nature  itself  expires  ;  civil,  where  aperson  is  not  iii>- 
turally  dead,  but  adjudge<l  so  by  law.  Thiis,  if  a  person 
for  whose  life  an  estate  is  granted  renaains  beyond  sea,  or 
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is  otherwise  absent  for  seven  years,  and  no  proof  made  of 
his  buiii^  living,  he  shall  be'  accounted  naturally  dead.  Sy- 
NON.  Depnrtm-e,  is  still  more  refined,  and  carries  with  it 
an  idea  of  the  passa;je  from  one  life  to  another.  Death, 
more  common,  and  signifies  precisely  extinction  of  life. 
Decease,  more  studied,  is  a  term  somewhat  bordering  upon 
the  law,  and  iirridies  the  refuge  of  mortality.  The  second 
«!' these  words  is  made  use  of  willi  respect  to  all  sorts  of 
animals ;  the  other  two  to  man  only. 

UI^'ATHBED,  iflethieA)  s.  the  bed  on  which  a  person 
4ies. 

DE'ATIIFUL,  (At/i/l/Oo.  pregnant  with  death ;  mortal; 
fatal ;  destructive. 

DiyATHI.ESS,  (dethless)  a.  not  subject  to  death;  ira- 
mortal ;  everlasting. 

DE'ATHLIKE,  {diathlihe)  a.  [deatMic,  Sax.]  resembling 
death,  either  in  its  horrors,  or  in  its  insensibility  or  motion- 
less state. 

DEATH's-MAN,(rfeMVmatn,)  s.  an  executioner. 

DE'ATHAVATCH,  {dkh-waic/,)  s.  something  that  is  fool- 
ishly reported  to  make  a  ticking  noise  in  a  wall,  &c.  against 
the  death  of  some  friend.  This  ticking  is  produced  by  two 
species  of  insects,  «>ne  of  which  is  a  small  beetle,  about  a 
qi;.-.l"i?r  of  an  inch  long,  dark  brown,  spotted  with  white ; 
the  other  nearly  resembles  the  h)use  in  size  and  appearance. 
The  males  make  tliis  ixoise  by  sticking  a  part  of  tlieirheads 
against  the  floor  by  way  of  invitaltJii  to  the  females,  and 
vice-versa. 

To  PEAU'RATE,  v.  a.  [deam-o,  from  aurum,  gold,  Lat.] 
to  :;ild,  or  cover  with  gold. 

DEAURA'TION,  s.  [deauro,  from  aurum,  gold,  Lat.J  the 
gildiniror  covcrin-janv  thing  with  gold  or  silver. 

DEIJACCHA'TIOI?,  s.  [debacchatio,  Lat.  from  Baechus, 
the  god  of  wine,  whose  votaries  counterfeited  madness]  a 
raging ;  a  madness. 

To  DEB  A'R,  V.  a.  to  hinder  or  restrain  a  person  from  the 
enjoyment  of  a  thing. 

To  DEBA'RB,  r.  a.  [from  de,  from,  and  harha,  the  beard, 
Lat.]  to  deprive  of  the  beard. 

To  DEBA'RK,  r.  a.  [debarquer,  Fr.]  to  come  out  of  a  ^)ip 
upon  shore. 

■  ToDEBA'SE,  v.  a.  to  reduce  from  a  higher  to  a  lower 
value  ;  to  adulterate  metal  or  liquor  by  the  addition  of 
something  le-s  valuable  ;  to  spoil  or  render  less  perfect  by 
meajiand  unworthy  additions, 

DEBA'SEMENT, s.  the  actor  debasing  or  degrading  a 
thiiigbv  the  mixture  of  something  mean  or  worthless. 

DEBA'SER,  s.  the  person  who  lessens  the  value  of  a 
thing  by  some  mixture  ;  one  who  adulterates  metals  or 
licfuors. 

DEBATABLE,  a.  that  may  be  disputed,  or  give  occasion 
for  controversy. 

DEBATE,  s.  [drbat,  Fr.]  a  dispute  concerning  the  mean- 
ing of  the  truth  of  any  proposition;  a  quarrel  or  contest. 

To  DEBATE,  v.a.\(lchattre,  Fr.]  to  controvert  ordispute ; 
to  produce  the  arguments  -which  may  be  brought  to  support 
any  side  of  a  question.    Neuterly,  to  deliberate. 

DEBATEFUL,  a.  fond  of  dispute  or  contradiction. 
Quarrelsome  nr  contentious,  when  applied  to  persons.  Con- 
tested, or  occasioning  disputes,  when  applied  to  things. 

DEBATEMENT,  s.  controversy;  deliberation. 

DEBATER,  s.  a  disputant,  or  one  fond  of  dispute. 

To  DEBAU'CH,«.  a.  [debancher,  Fr.]to  seduce  a  person, 
or  prevail  on  him  to  do  something  amiss ;  to  corrupt  a  per- 
son's morals,  so  as  to  make  him  lewd ;  to  corrupt  by  in- 
temperance in  meat  or  drink,  but  especially  the  latter. 

DEBAU'CH,  t.  a  fit  of  intemperance  ;  luxury ;  excess; 
lewdness. 

DEBAUCHED,  {dihUshei)  s.  Uebauchi,  Fr.]  a  person 
given  to  intemperance  in  drink,  or  lewdness. 

DEBAU'CHJER,  s.  one  who  seduces  otliers  to  intempe- 
rance :  a  corrupter. 

DEBAUCH ERY,  .».  the  practice  of  excess;  intempe- 
faace ;  Icwdm'ss. 
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DEBAU'CHMENT.j.  th#  act  of  corrnpting  the  moralt 
of  a  person,  wheliier  it  respects  tenipeianc  e  or  chastitv. 

To  D1:BE'L,  or  DEBFLLATE,  v.  a.  [debdlo,  from  belltm, 
war,  Lat. ]^to  conquer,  or  overoime,  in  war. 

DEBEMfAM,a  town  in  Snfiolk,  with  a  market  on  Friday. 
It  is  seated  near  the  head  of  the  river  Deben,  on  the  side 
of  a  hill,  24  miles  E.  of  Bury,  and  84  N.  E.  of  London. 

DEBE'NTURE,  s.  ffrr)m  debeo,  to  owe,  Lat.  I  is  a  term 
tised  in  thecnstom-house,  for  a  kind  of  certificate  whicfi  is 
signed  by  the  officers  of  the  customs,  and  entitles  a  merchant 
exporting  goods  to  the  receipt  of  a  bounty  or  drawback; 
which  debentures  for  foreign  goods  are  to  be  paid  within 
one  month  after  demand. 

DE'BILE, a.  [rffWu, Lat.]  weak ;  feeble;  languid;  faint; 
impotent. 

To  DEBILITATE,  v.  a.  [from  debilis,  weak,  Lat.]  to  de- 
prive of  strength  ;  to  weaken,  or  render  weak. 

DEBILITATION,  *.  [from  dMUs,  weak,  Lat.]  the  act 
of  depriving  a  person  of  strength,  or  rendering  him  weak. 

DEBI'LITY,  s.  [from  debilis,  weak,  Lat.]  loss  of  strength  ; 
weakness ;  want  of  strength  to  bear  any  weight,  or  to  ac- 
complish an  undertaking. 

DEBONA'IR,  a.  [rfe6e.H«ar)r,  Fr.]  lively;  affable;  gen- 
teel ;  civil ;  well  bred ;  elegant. 

DEBONAIRLY,  ffld.  with  an  elegant  or  genteel  air: 
civilly  ;  sprightly. 

DEBT,  {de()  s.  [debitnm,  from  debeo,  to  owe,  Lat.]  that 
which  one  person  owes  to  another.  That  ivhicli  any  man  is 
obliged  to  do  or  sutler.  ' 

DE'BTOR,  (dittvr)  t.  [debitor,  from  debo,  to  owe,  Lat.]  he 
that  owes  another  money;  one  who  has  taken  goods  of 
another  on  trust;  that  side  of  an  account  which  contains 
the  articles  which  a  person  has  had  on  trust. 

DEBULLITION, s. [debtJlitio,  from ebulUo,  to  boil,  Lat.J 
the  bubbling  of  water  over  the  side  of  the  vessel  which  con- 
tains it. 

DECACU'MIN.\TED,  a.  \decamminatva,  from  cactimm, 
the  top,  LatJ  having  the  top  or  point  cut  of!'. 

DECA'DE,  s.  [from  deha,  ten,  Gr.]  a  number  amounting 
to,  or  consisting  often. 

DECA'DKNCY,  s.  [decadence,  Fr.]  decay. 

DECAGON, s.  [from  deka,  ten,  and  gx>ni«,  an  angle,  Gr.] 
in  geometrv,  a  figure  having  ten  equal  sides  and  angles. 

DECAL'OGUE,  {deMKg)  s.  [from  delui,  ten,  and  In^ot,  a 
word,  Gr.]  the  ten  commandments  given  bv  Goil  to  Moses. 

DECA'iMEROM,  s.  [from  deka,  ten,  and  rneros,  part,  Gr.} 
a  book,  discourse,  or  other  matter,  divided  into  ten  distinct 
parts. 

To  DECA'MP,  1).  n.  [deeatiiper,  Fr.J  to  shift  a  camp ;  to 
remove  from  a  place. 

DECAMPMENT,  *.  the  act  of  moving  from  a  place. 

To  DECA'NT,  v.  a.  [decarUo,  Lat.  decaiKer,  Fr.]  to  pour 
liquor  off  gentlv. 

DECANTA'TlON,  s.  [decantation,  Fr:]  the  act  ofpoui^- 
ing  liquor  ofl'  the  lees. 

DECA  NTER,  t.  a  bottle  of  white  glass,  used  to  contain 
liquors. 

To  DECATITATE,  c  a.  [decajrito,  from  caput,  the  head, 
Lat.]  to  behead. 

To  DECAT,  V.  n.  [dechenir,  from  de,  and  eadere,  Lat.]  to 
lose  of  its  value,  substance,  strength,  or  perfection ;  to  be 
gradually  impaired.  Actively,  to  impair,  to  consume  gra- 
dually, or  waste  the  substance  of  a  thing. 

DEC.AT,  s.  a  gradual  loss  of  substance,  qualities,  value, 
or  perfection  ;  the  effects  or  marks  of  consumption  or  de- 
cline.   The  cause  of  decline. 

DECA'YER,  s.  that  which  causes  decay. 

DE'CCAN.The,  an  extensive  tract  of  country,  inHither 
India,  which  contains  the  provinces  of  Candeish,  Dowlata- 
bad,  Visiapour,  Golconda,  and  the  W.  partof  Berar.  Can- 
deish, Visiapour,  and  a  part  of  Dowlatabaud,  are  subject  to 
the  Mahrattas ;  the  dominions  of  the  Nizam  Ally'  Soubah  of 
the  Deccan,  (^without  incliidiii<f  the  cessions  of  Tippoo  Sul- 
tan in  1792,  V12.  Kopaul,  Cuduaoah,  and  Gangecotia,)  ar* 
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•upposed  t6  be  430  miks  long,  from  N.  W.  to  S.  E.  and  300 
broad.  By  the  death  of  his  brother  in  1780,  he  became 
possessed  of  the  districts  of  Adoni  and  ILidiore,  and  of  the 
Guntoor  Circar.    His  capital  is  Hydrabiid. 

DECE'ASB,  (deieese)  i.  [lUcestiir,  froia  decedo,  to  depart, 
Lat.J  death  ;  icpartiuc  from  life. 

To  DECE'i\SE,  V.  n.  [from  decido,  to  depart,  Lat.]  to 
die. 

DECEIT,  (desiet)  s,  [deceptio,  from  decipio,  to  deceive, 
Lat.] a  means  by  nhich  a  thing  is  passed  upon  a  person  for 
wh«t  it  ig  not,  as  when  falsehood  is  made  to  pass  for  truth. 
A  fraud  ;  cheat ;  artifice. 

DECE'lTFUL,  (deseitfuT)  a.  full  of  fraud  or  artifice  ; 
meaning  differeut  from  what  a  person  expresses ;  not  to  be 
confided  in. 

DECE ITFULLY,  {deseUfnUy)  ad.  in  a  fraudulent  insin- 
cere manner.    " 

DECE'lTFULNESS,  (A-ff«?/u?iim)  ».  the  quahty  of  im- 
posing on  a  person  to  his  hurt. 

DECE'IVABLE,  (deseevable)  a.  subject  or  exposed  to 
fraud  or  .imposture  ;  subject  to,  or  capable  of,  leading  a 
person  int*  an  error. 

DECE'IVABLENESS,  s.  tlie  possibility  of  bein»  imposed 
upon  by  false  pretences. 

To  DECEIVE,  (deseive)  v.  a.  [decipio,  Lat.]  to  make  a 
person  believe  something  false,  or  mtendcd  to  his  damage  or 
hurt;  to  impose  on  a  person's  credulitv  by  false  appearances; 
to  lead  into  an  error  or  mistake,  figuratively,  to  disap- 
point. 

DECEl^TER,  (deseiver)  t.  one  who  leads  another  int»  a 
mistake  ;  one  who  imposes  on  the  credulity  of  another. 

DECE'MBER,  s.  [from  decemten,  Lat.]  because  the  tenth 
month  in  ancient  reckoning,  the  yedr  then  beginning  in 
March  ;  the  last  or  twelfth  month  of  the  year,  according  to 
Ibe  modern  computation  of  time. 

DECK'MPEDAL,  <i.  [from  decern,  ten,  and  pes,  afoot, 
Lat.]  measuring  ten  f(»et. 

DEC E'MV'I  RATE,  s.  [from  decern,  ten,  and  rir,  a  man, 
Lat.]  the  dignity  and  office  of  the  ten  governors  of  Rome, 
who  were  appointed  to  rule  the  commonwealth  of  consuls  ; 
their  authority  subsisted  only  two  years.  Any  lx)dy  often 
men. 

DE'CENCE,  or  DE'CENCY,  s.  [from  decri,  to  become, 
Lat.]  a  method  of  address  or  action  proper  and  becoming  a 
person's  sex,  character,  or  rank.    Figuratively,  modesty. 

DECE'N>iL'\L,  a.  \decemiimn,  from  decern,  ten,  and  amits,  a 
year,  Lat.]  containing  the  space  often  vears. 

DECENNO  VAL,  or  DECENNO'\^ARY,  a.  [from  decern, 
ten,  and  vmevi,  nine,  Lat.]  relating  to  the  number  nineteen. 

DE'CENT,  a.  [from  decet,  to  hecome,  Lat.]  becoming; 
fit  or  suitable ;  neat  ;  grave  ;  not  gaudy  ;  not  mimodest. 

DECENTLY,  «rf.  in  a  proper  manner  ;  consistent  with 
character,  rank,  or  the  rules  of  good  breeding.  Figurative- 
ly, moilestlv. 

■  DECEPTIBI'LITY,  *.  [deceptio,  from  decipio,  to  deceive, 
Lat.]  liableness  to  he  led  info  an  error  or  mistake  ;  liable- 
ness  to  be  imposed  on. 

DECET'IIBLE,  a.  liable  to  be  deceived,  imposed  on,  or 
led  into  an  error. 

DF.CE'PTION,  i.  [deeeptio,  fram  decipio,  to  deceive,  Lat.] 
the  act  or  means  of  imposing  on  a  person,  or  leading  him 
Hilo  an  error ;  the  state  of  a  person  imposed  on,  or  in  a  mis- 
take ;  a  cheat,  fraud,  or  fallacy,  by  v»hich  a  person  takes  a 
thing  to  be  what  it  is  not. 

DECEITIOL'S,  a.  apt  to  impose  upon;  or  lead  a  person 
into  lui  error. 

DECE'lTIVE,  a.  having  the  power  of  deceiving. 
^  DECE'PTORY,  a.  containing  the  means  of  imposing  on 
Ibc  credulity  of  a  person ;  or  of  leading  him  into  a  mis- 

til'Kk}. 

DECt'RPT,  a.  [from  deeerpo,  to  pluck  off,  Lat.]  cropped  ; 
taken  i>fl". 

DECERITIBLE,  a.  [from  deeerpo,  to  pluck  off,  Lat.] 
um  may  be  taken  otf. 


DECE'RPTION,  *.  the  act  of  Ijessening,  faking  ofT,  parfi- 
ingor  dividing  anv  thing. 

DECEUTA'TION,  «.  [decotaiio,  from  certo,  to  strive, 
Lat.l  contention,  strife,  or  dispute. 

DECE'SSION,  ».  [fhccssio,  from  dccedo,  to  depart,  Lat.]  a 
departure  ;  a  going  aw  ay. 

PoDECH-VRM,  c.  a.  [decliaj-mct;  Er.]  to  counteract  a 
charm. 

To  DECI'DE,  V.  a.  [from  decido,  to  cut  off,  Lat.]  to  put  an 
end  to,  or  determine  a  dispute  oreveLt. 

DECI'DER,  s.  one  who  determines  a  inarrel  or  cause. 

DECI'DUOUS, «.  [deciduus,  from  decido,  to  fall  down,  Lat.] 
felling  off.  In  botany,  applied  to  tlit  leaves,  those  which 
fall  off  at  the  approach  tn  winter ;  to  the  cup  or  erapjlloment 
falling  off  before  the  blossom,  as  in  the  cabfcge,  and  cuckoo 
flower;  and  to  the  seed-vessel,  falling  off  before  it  opens  as 
in  the  sea-rocket,  and  wOad. 

DECI'DUOUSNESS,  t.  aptness  to  fall.  In  botany,  the 
quality  of  fading  or  withering  e-ery  year. 

DECIMAL,  a.  [deeimus,  from  dccnn,  ten,  Lat.J  numbered, 
multiplied,  or  increasing  by  tens.  Decimal  arithtntlie  is  that  . 
which  computes  by  decimal  fractions.  A  detimsl  fractimt  is 
that  whose  denominator  is  always  one,  with  one  or  more 
ciphers;  thus  an  unit  may  be  imagined  to  be  equ«lly  divid- 
ed into  ten  parts,  and  each  of  these  into  ten  more ;  so  that 
by  a  continual  decimal  subdivision,  the  unit  may  be  sup- 
posed to  be  divided  into  10,  100,  lOOO,  &c.  equal  parts. 
But  denominators  of  this  sort  of  fractions  are  always  known ; 
they  are  seldom  expressed  in  writing;  but  the  fraction  is 
distinguished  by  a  point  placed  before  it  thus  .6  .46  869. 
for  ft-lOths  46-lOOths  8e9-1000ths.  The.  same  is  observed 
in  mixed  numbers,  as  678 .!)  for  678  9-lOths  67.80  forCr 
89-lOOths  6.789  for  6  789- 1000th >*,  &c.  And  as  cyphers 
placed  after  integers  increase  their  valour  decimally,  so- 
being  placed  before  a  decimal  they  decrt-ase  their  value  de- 
cimally ;  but  being  placed  before  integers  and  after  frac- 
tions, neither  of  them  is  iuereased  or  diminished. 

To  DECIMATE,  t.  a.  Idecimo,  from  decern,  ten,  Lat.J  to 
tithe;  to  take  the  tenth. 

DECIMATION,  s.  [decimollo,  from  decern,  ten,  Lat.]  the 
act  of  tithing,  or  taking  the  tenth,  whether  l)y  lot  or  other- 
wise ;  a  selection  of  every  tentli  soldier  by  lot,  for  puuish- 
ruent  in  a  general  mntiny.' 

Tn  DECIFHER,  (desjfer)  v.  a.  [dechifrer,  Fr.]  to  explain 
any  thiiig  written  in  ciphers.  I'igurativt  ly,  to  describe,  or 
give  a  characteristical  representation  of  a  thing;  to  unfold  ; 
to  unravel. 

DECIPHERER,  {deufera>)  t.  one  who  expl«ins  any 
thingwritten  in  ciphers. 

DECrSION,  s.  [rfm«'o, from  decido,  to  determine,  Lat.) 
the  determination  of  a  dispute  or  difference  ;  the  re*ult  of 
an  event.  In  Scotland  it  is  used  for  a  narrative,  or  report, 
ofthe  proceedings  of  the  court  of  session  there. 

DECrSIVE,  a.  having  the  power  of  determining  a  differ- 
ence ;  or  settling  the  result  of  an  event  that  is  uncertain. 

DECrSlVELY',  ad.  in  a  conclusive  manner,  so  as  to  put 
an  end  to  a  dispute,  or  to  determine  the  fate  of  an  unaer- 
taking. 

DECISIVENESS,  s.  the  power  of  determining  any  dif- 
ference, or  settling  anv  event. 

DECrSORY,  a.  liable  to  deteroiine  or  put  beyond  dispute. 

'I'o  Deck,  ».  a.  \dtcke^i,  Belg.]  to  cover  by  way  of  or- 
nament.   To  adorn  with  dress  ;  to  embellish. 

DECK.f.  [from  deihen,  Belg.]  is  the  plunked  floor  of  a 
slii\)  from  stem  to  stern,  whereon  the  guns  are  laid,  and  tike 
men  walk  to  and  fro.  Great  ships  have  three  decks,  1st, 
2d,  and  3d,  counting  from  the  lowermost.  Half-dtJL 
reaches  from  the  mainmast  to  tlie  stern  of  the  ship..  Qmr. 
<«-<fecA  is  that  aloft  the  steerage,  reaching  to  the  round- 
house. Flush-deck  is  that  w  hich  lies  even  in  a  right  \h\e- 
fore  and  aft,  from  stem  to  stern.  A  r«pe-tieck  is  that  miwle" 
of  cordage  iuterwoven  and  stretched  over  a  vessel,  throiifjv 
which  they  may  anuoy  an  enemy  that  boards  them.  It  i&. 
only  nsed  in  small  ve«s«b  liiat  have  no  deck. 
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DE'CKEU,  s.  a  dresser ;  one  who  adorns ;  one  whd  cover* 
a  table  or  lays  a  clotfi. 

To  BECLK'lM.v.  a.  [dccfamo,  Laf.]  to  speak  in  a  florid 
manner,  like  an  Oraior,  or*rhetorician ;  to  speak  much 
against  atliiug;  to  runa  thing  down,  used  with  a^amst. 

DECf-A'IMER,  I.  one  who  makes  a  florid  speecli  in  order 
to  tire  the  imagination,  or  radve  the  passions ;  an  orator. 

DECLAMA'TION,  ».  [from  dechmo,  to  dechim,  Lat.]  a 
florid  or  rhetorical  discourse  addressed  to  the  passions. 
Figuratively,  au  ostentatious  display  of  rhetoric  or 
oratory. 

HECLAMATOR,  s.  [Lat.]'  one  who  si)eak3  against  a 
thing,  person,  or  opiiiiou;  au  orator;  a  rlietorician.  Sel- 
dora  lined. 

DECLA'MATORY,  a.  [irom  dechmo,  to  declaim,  Lat.] 
relalin;;  to  the  practice  of  declaiiuiu);;;  treated  in  the  luaii- 
iier  of  a  rhetorician;  appealing  to  the  passions;  merely 
rhetorical  flourish. 

DEC'LA  RABLE,  a.  that  may  be  declared ;  capable  of 
proof. 

DECLARATION,  *.  [Fr.J  tlte  discovery  of  a  thing  by 
words;  explanation  ;  aninnation.  In  law,  the  shewing 
fortli,  or  laying  out  an  action  personal  in  any  suit:  some- 
liines  used  boui  for  personal  and  real  actions.  The  declara- 
tion of  fidelity  is  used  for  a  professic.u  which  is  made  by 
the  people  called  quakers,  in  lieu  of  the  oath  of  allegiance. 
There  are  also  a  declaration  against  transubstantiation,  and 
a  declaration  against  popery,  employed  as  tests  upon  seve- 
ral occasions. 

DECLA'RATIVE,  a.  explaining ;  making  proclamation ; 
express  ;  explanatory. 

DBCLA'RATOUILY,  ad.  in  the  form  of  a  declaration  ; 
not  in  a  decretory  fdriu. 

DECLARATORY, a.  expressive;  affirmative. 

To  DECLA'RE,  v.  a,  [dechrus,  from  ciun(s,  bright,  Lat.] 
to  explain,  or  free  from  obsourity.  To  make  known ;  to 
uianifest ;  to  publish  or  pr«claiin. 

DECLAREMENT,  t.  discovery  ;  daolaration  ;  testi- 
mony. 

DECLA'RER,  s.  one  who  makes  any  thing  known.' 

DECLE'NSION,  s.  [declinatio,  from  declino,  to  decline, 
Lat.]  a  gradual  decay,  or  decrease  from  a  greater  degree  of 
strength  or  power  to  a  less;  descent;  declination  or  de- 
clivity. In  grammar,  the  variation  or  change  of  the  last 
syllable  of  a  noun,  whilst  it  continues  to  signify  the  same 
lhii)g. 

DECLI'N ABLE,  «.  havifig  «  variety  of  endings,  accord- 
ing to  the  dift'erent  relations  it  stands  for. 

DECLINATION,  ».  [rf«/m«<to,  Lat.]  descent ;  a  change 
from  a  more  to  a  less  pertect  state ;  decay ;  the  act  of  J)cud- 
iifg  down.  A  variation  from  a  i>crpendicular  or  right  line  ; 
an  oblique  direction  ;  variation  from  a  fixed  point,  such  as 
that  of  the  needle  from  the  north.  In  astronomy,  tlie  dis- 
tance of'tbe  sun,  moon,  planet,  or  ^tar,  from  the  equator, 
either  north  or  south.  In  grammar,  the  inflexion,  or  declin- 
ing 9  noun  through  9II  its  Various  tenninations.  Dfclinatian 
of  a  plane,  in  dialing,  is  an  arch  of  tlie  horizon,  comprehend- 
•ed  either  between  the  plane  and  the  prime  vertical  circle,  if 
counted  from  east  to  west,  or  between  the  meridian  aud 
piiine,  if  reckoned  from  north  to  south. 

DECLINATOR,  or  DECLrNATORY,  *.  an  instrument 
used  in  dialing,  to  determine  the  declination,  reclinatiou, 
aud  inclination  of  planes. 

To  DKCLl'NE,  r.  n.  [dedino,  Lat.]  to  bend  or  lean 
downwards.  Figuratively,  to  go  astray  ;  to  shnn,  or  avoid 
to  do  a  thing ;  to  sink ;  to  be  impaired ;  to  decay.  Active- 
ly', to  bend  downwards  ;  to  shnn  ;  to  elude  the  force  of  an 
argument ;  to  mention  all  the  diflercBt  terminations  of  a 
declinable  word. 

DECLTOE,  *.  decay,  owing  either  to  age,  time,  disease, 
or  other  cause*. 

DECLI'NING,  part,  bending  or  leaning  downwards.    In 
botany,  bent  like  n  bow  with  the  arch  dowinvards,  as  the 
seed-vessel  of  the  watercress. 
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DECI.ITITY,  s.[doclHitas,  itova.d*cVtiio,  to  dcsliae,  J^f,") 
grddual  descent  of  a  hill  or  other  eniinenee. 

DE(!LrVOUS,  a.\declms,  from  declino,  to  decline,  Lat.J 
gniduaHy  descending. 

To  DECO'CT,  v.  a.  [dccoaium,  Lat.]  to  prepare  for  use 
by  boiling.  In  pharniacy,  to  boil  in  water,  so  as  to  draw 
out  the  strength  or  virtue  of  a  thing ;  to  boil  till  it  grows 
thick.  •-  ■    ■     ^ 

DECG'CTIBLE,  a.  that  may  be  boiled,  or  may  be  pr^ 
pared  bv  boiling. 

DECOCTION,  s.  [from  decnquo,  to  boil,  I-aL]  the  act  of 
boiling  any  thing  to  extract  its  virtues.  Figuralivelv,  the 
Strained  liquor  of  a  plant,  or  other  ingredient  boiled  iu 
water. 

DECO'CTURE,  s.  a  preparation  or  substance  farmed 
from  boiliu"  ingredients  in  water. 

DECOLLATION,  t.  [decotlaio,  from  de,  oflt  from,  and 
collum,  the  neck,  Lat.]  the  act  of  beheading. 

DECOMBU'STION,  *.  iu  chemistry,  tlie  depriving  a 
body  of  oxygen  so  as  to  render  it  incapable  of  burning. 

DECOMPO'.SITE,  a.  [dccmnposiiiis,  low,  Lat.]  separated 
into  parts  after  being  previously  compounded. 

DECOMPOSITION,  s.  [from  decomposites,  low,  Lat]  the 
separating  the  particle*  of  a  coinpouncf  body. 

To  DECOMPOUND,  v.  a. [dfcom/iono,  low,  Lat.]  to  sepa- 
rate the  particles  of  a  compound  body. 

DECOMPO  UND,  a.  separated  into  parts  after  beiuj 
previouslycompounded. 

DE'CORAMENT,  s.  ornament ;  embellishment. 

ToDE'CORATE,  *.  a.  {decoro,  Lat.]  to  set  ofi'or  adora 
with  ornaments. 

DECORATION,  t.  an  ornament,  or  thing  which,  by- 
being  added,  gives  both  grace  and  beauty  to  another. 

DECORATOR,  s.  one  who  adorns  or einbeilishes. 

DECO'ilOUS,  a.  [decona,  (torn  deciis,  dignity,  Lat.]  suit- 
able or  agreeable  to  the  character,  dignity,  or  perfections 
of  a  person  or  thing;  becoming. 

To  DECORTICATE,  v.  a.  [deeortieo,  from  cortex,  bark, 
Lat.]^to  strip  off  the  bark  or  husk  ;  to  peel. 

DECOR  riCATION,  s.  the  act  of  stripping  a  thing  of 
its  bark  or  husk. 

DECOHUM,  s.  ILat.]  a  behaviour  proper  or  suitable  to 
the  character  and  abilities  of  a  person,  consisting  likewise 
of  a  due  observance  of  the  established  rules  of  politeness. 

To  DECO'Y,  V.  a.  [from  hoey,  Belg.]  to  lure  or  entice  into 
a  cage;  to  draw  into  a  snare.  Figuratively,  to  seduce  a 
person  i>y  allurements. 

DECOY,  *.  a  place  adapted  for  drawing  wild  fowl  into 
snares.  The  decoy  consists  of  several  pipes  as  they  are 
called,  which  lead  up  a  narrow  ditch  that  closes  at  last  with 
a  funnel  net.  Into  tliis  the  wild  ducks  are  enticed  by  raean> 
of  heinp  seed,  which  is  thrown  into  the  water,  and  by  the 
example  of  the  decoy-ducks, , which  are  trained  for  the  pur- 
pose of  leading  their  companions  into  the  snare. 

To  DECRE'ASE,  (dekreice)  v.  n.  [from  de,  a  negative  par- 
ticle, and  cresco,  to  grow,  Lat.]  to  become  less  either  in 
length,  weight,  force,  or  bulk;  to  diminish.  Actively,  to 
make  less. 

DECRE'ASE,  (dnireits)  s.  the  state  of  growing  less  ;  de- 
cay. In  astronomy,  the  wain  ;  the  change  made  in  the 
face  of  the  moon  from  its  filll  till  it  returns  to  full  again. 

To  DECRE'E,  ».  n.  [deaetum,  Lat.|  to  establish  bj,  ]aw  ; 
to  resolve."  Actively,  to  assign,  or  dispose  of  a  thing  Vy 
law. 

DECRETj,  s.  [decretum,  Lat.]  a  law ;  an  established  rule  ; 
the  determination  of  a  suit.    In  canon  law,  an  ordinance 
which  is  enacted  by  the  pope  himself,  by  and  with  tl>c  ad- 
vice of  his  cardinals  iu  council  assembled,  without  being . 
consulted  with  any  one  thereon. 

DECREMENT,  3.  [from  de,  a  negative  particle,  and 
cresco,  to  grow,  Lat.]  the  state  of  becoming  less;  the  quan- 
tity lost  by  decay. 

DECREPIT,  a.  [deciejritit*,  Lat.]  wasted,  worn  '«Hjt.  and 
enSeebUd  by  ag*. 
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To  DECRETITAn'>,  v.  a.  1  troi..  *.  ,  negative  particle, 
atifl  erept>,  to  make  a  loud  iioisf,  LaX.]  to  calctuc  wU  uh  tiit 
tire  till  thev  cease  to  crackle,  or  iiiake  a  noise, 

DEGRlVPlTATION,  s.  the  crtukliii^'  noisr  madc-by  salt 
when  put  over  the  tire  in  a  crucible,  or  cast  into  a  clear 

DECRE'PITNESS,orDECRRTrrUDE,  s.  the  weakness 
attendiiitr  old  age  ;  the  hist  stage  ofdecay. 

DRCRE'SCENT,  vai-t.  [from  <U,  a  ne;;iitive  particle,  and 
creseo,  to  grow  I-at.J  becoinin;;-  less ;  in  rf  state,  of  decay. 

DECRETAL,  a.  [from  Hraxtum,  a  decree,  Lat.]  apper- 
taiuing,  belonjjing  or  relatiuff  to  a  decree.  A  dccr/tal  epistle 
is  that  which  the  pope  decrees,  either' |>y  himself  or  by  the 
advice  of  cardinals,  on  his  beiii)?  consulted  thereon  by  some 
particiihir  person. 

DECRETAL^  J.  alettersr  rescript  of  the  pope,  by  which 
some  point  in  the  ecclesiastical  law  is  solved  «r  determin- 
ed; a  hook  of  flecrees  or  laws. 

DE'CRETIST,  s.  one  who  studies  or  professes  the  know- 
led'te  of  deciictals. 

DK'CRETORY,  a.  judicial;  final;  decisive;  critical;  in 
which  there  is  some  definitive  event. 

DECRI'.'VL,  s.  the  endeavourins  to  lessen  any  thing  in 
the  esteem  of  the  public ;  censure  ;  condemnation. 

To  DECRV",  V.  a.  [decrier,  Fr.J  te  censure,  blame,  or 
inveigh  against  a  thing;  to  endeavour  to  lessen  the  esteem 
the  public  has  for  a  thing. 

DECirMBENCE,  or  DECU  MBENCY,  ».  [from  decumlo 
to  lie  down,  La't.J  the  act  or  posture  of  King  down. 

DECU'MBITURE,  *.  Ifrom  deeumbo,' to  lie  down,  I^nt  ] 
inc  time  at  which  a  pe^sou  takes  his  bed  in  a  disease.  In 
astrology,  a  scheme  oPthe  heavens  ejected  for  that  time,  by 
which  the  proOTOStics  of  recovery  or  death  are  discovered. 

DE'CUPLK,  a.  [ilrcupbfs,  from  decern,  ten,  Lat.]  tenfold; 
the  same,  number  repeated  ten  times. 

DKCU'RION,  s.  [deciirie,  from  decern,  ten,  Lat.]  an  officer 
who  had  thecommaiid  often  persons. 

DECU'RSION,  s.  f  ffom  df,  a  particle,  denoting  downward, 
and  curro,  to  run,  Lat.]  the  act  of  ITiuniag  or  flowing  down. 

DECURTATION,  s.  [decurtatio  from  curtus  short  Lat.] 
the  act  of  cutting  short,  or  shortening. 

To  DECU'SSATE,  »'.  a.  [deeuisn,  from  decussis  a  Roman 
coin  marked  with  an  X  Lat.]  to  intersect,  or  cross  at  right 
angles. 

DECUSSATION,  s.  the  act  of  crossing,  or  the  state  of 
being  crossed  at  right  angles ;  the  point  at  which  two  lines 
cros»  each  other. 

DE'DDINGTON,  a  town  in  Oxfordshire,  with  a  market 
on  Tuesday.  It  is  seated  on  a  rising  ground,  in  a  fertile 
soil,  1 6  miles  N.  of  Oxford,  and  69  W.  N.  W.  of"f>ondon. 

To  DEDE'CORATE,  «•.  «.[from  dedecus  disgrace  Lat.] 
to  disgrace ;  to  bring  a  reproach  upon. 

BEDECORATION,  *.  the  act  of  disgracing;  disgrace. 
JDEDE'COROUS,B.  [from  ifc<&cits,  disgrace Lat.]disgrace- 
ful,  reproachful. 

DEDETsTITfON,  *.  [from  de  a  negative  particle  and  dens 
a  tooth  Lat.l  loss  or  sheddiii'^  of  the  teeth. 

DEDHAM,  a  town  of  Essex,  which  has  a  market  on 
Tuesday.  It  has  one  old  large  church,  which  has  a  reoiark- 
able  fine  steeple,  of  the  Gothic  order,  and  a  great  deal  of 
carved  work  about  it,  much  injured  by  time ;  here  is  also  an 
Indepcndentnieeting  house,  and  three  very  gooil  schools. 
The  streets,  though  not  paved,  are  very  clean,  occasionefl 
by  their  lying  pretty  high.  It  consists  of  about  400  lofty 
houses,  it  is  situated  on  the  river  .Stour,  which  separates  it 
from  Suffolk,  6  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Colchester,  and  61  N.  E. 
©fLondon. 

To  DE'DICATE,  v.  a.  [dedico,  I.at.]  to  devote,  appro- 
priate, or  set  aside  a  thing  for  divine  uses.  Figuratively, 
to  appropriate  peculiarly  to  a  design  or  purpose ;  to  in- 
scribe to  a  patron. 

DEDICATED,  part,  or  a.  [rf<;Wf«<i«,  Lat.] appropriated 
•r  devoted  to  a  particular  use. 

DEDICATION,  *.  ^dtdieatie,  Lat.]  the  act  of  cansecrat- 
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>r  appropriatinz  some  place  or  thinj^  solely  to  divine 

,-  »!ic  <itldi<n»  ur  anautliortn  his  patron. 

DEDICATOR,  s.  one  who  ascribes  a  work  toa  pafrotj.*' 

DEDICATORY,  o,  composing,  bcloiixtin;;  to,  or  in  the 
style  ofafledication. 

DEDI'TiON,  s.  [from  dedo,  to  surrender,  Lat.]  tlie  act  of 
surrendering  to  an  enemy. 

ToDEDU'CE,  I),  a.  [from  deduce,  to  lead  or  derive  from, 
I.at.]  to  describe  in  a  continual  scries,  so  that  one  thing  shall 
introduce  another;  to  inter  by  reason  from  certain  proposi- 
tions which  are  promised. 

DEDU'CEMENT,  s.  that  which  is  collected  or  inferred 
from  any  premises. 

DEDU'CIBLE,  a,  to  be  inferred  or  discovered  from  prin- 
ciples laidrVlown. 

DEDU'ClVE,  a.  performing  the  act  of  deduction  ;  in- 
ferring or  collecting  from  principles  or  propositions  already 
laid  down. 

ToDEDU'CT,  ti.  «.  \deduco,  Lat.]  to  subtract,  or  take 
away. 

DEDU'CTION,  I.  [from  dedaco,  to  lead,  or  derive  from, 
Lat.]  a  consequence  or  inference  drawn  by  reason  from  some 
principle  laid  down ;  that  which  is  subtracted  or  taken  away 
from  anv  sum,  number, &c. 

DEDUCTIVE,*!,  that  may  be  deduced  or  inferred  from 
any  proposition  laid  down  or  premised. 

DEDU'XTIVELY,  ad.  by  way  of  inference,  or  collecting 
one  truth  from  another. 

DEE,  a  riverof  N.  Wales  and  Cheshire,  which  rises  neat 
Pimble  Mecr,  in  Merionethshire,  crosststhe  county  of  Den-, 
high,  separating  it  from  Cheshire,  and  runs  idto  the  Irish 
Channel,  about  15  miles  N.  W.  of  Chester,  and  to  which  city 
it  is  navigable  from  near  Ellcsmere  in  Shropshire.  At 
Chester  the  cuntinuity  of  the  navig.Ttion  is  broken  by  aledge. 
of  rocks,  «liich  run  across  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  cause 
a  kind  of  cascade  ;  from  hence  it  flows  to  the  sea,  a  broad 
sandy  estuarv,  dividing  Cheshire  frofn  Flintshire.  By  em- 
bankments, however,  mailc  here  of  late  years,  much  land 
has  been  gained  from  the  tide,  and  a  narrower,  but  deeper 
channel,  (itted  for  navigation,  has  been  formed  from  Chester, 
halfway  to  the  sea. 

DEED,  s.  [dtrd,  Sax.]  an  action,  or  thing  done  i^  an  ex- 
ploit ;  written  evidence  of  any  legal  act ;  fact ;  reality. 

DER'DLESS,  a.  inactive  :  without  doing  any  thin^.    ,    • 

To  DEEM,  »).  n.  part,  tieemrd,  formerly  dempt  ;\denutn. 
Sax.]  to  judge ;  to  think ;  to  determine  on  due  consi- 
deration •* 

DEE'MSTER,  s.  [from  deem]  a  judge  ;  a  word  still  used 
in  friienisey  and  Jersey. 

DEEP,  a.  [deep,  Sax.]  that  has  length  measured  down- 
ward from  its  surface.  Applied  to  situation,  low  ;  below 
the  surface,  or  measured  firom  the  surface  downwards.  Fi- 
guratively, piercing  far  ;  far  from  the  entrance.  "  Deep 
ambush'd  in  her  silent  den."  Jii-ifd.  Not  to  be  discovered 
at  first  sight ;  not  obvious.  "  l"he  sense  lies  deep."  Locke. 
Sagacious,  penetrating,  profound,  learned.  "  He  meditating 
with  two  deep  divines."  Shak.  Artful,  grave.  Dark,  ap- 
plied to  colours. 

DEEP,  s.  [diepte,  Belg.]  the  sea.  Joinetj  to  night,  the  most 
advanced  and  stillest  part  thereof;  midnight. 

To  DEEPEN,  V.  a.  to  sink  far  below  the  surface.  Ap- 
plied to  colours,  to  darken  ;  to  cloud ;  to  make  a  shade 
darker.    To  increase  the  dolefulness  of  a  sound. 

DEETING,  a  town  of  Lincolnshire,  with  a  market  on 
Thursday.  It  is  seated  on  the  river  Weland,  in  a  fenny 
ground,  C  miles  E.  of  Stamford,  and  90  N.  of  Lfindon. 

DEE'PLY,  ad.  to  a  great  distance  below  the  surface  ; 
with  great  study,  application,  and  penetratieti,  opposed  to 
superjicially.  Sorrowfully  ;  profoundly  ;  with  a  great  de-» 
gree  of  sorrow,  melancholv,  or  sadness,  when  used  with 
words  expressiiifi  grief,  tu  a  high  degree  ;  exceisively  ; 
vastly. 

DRET-MOUTh£l),  a.  hnving  a  koarse,  leud.voice,  at 
uttering  a  hollow,  loud  s«and. 
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DEEP-MUSING,  «. contemplative ;  lost  in  tlionslit 

DEE'PNESS,  s.  distant'**  '"■  »p»vv:  muusuicu  fium  ilic 
surfece  downwards. 

DEEU,  s.  [dear,  Lat,]  in  natural  history,  a  class  of  animals, 
the  niales  of  which  have  their  iieads  adorned  with  branching 
horns,  which  tliey  shed  evtry  year.  Some  of  them  are 
kept  in  parks  for  hunting,  and  others  rove  at  lar^e  in  wild 
and  woody  regions,  Tlieir  flesh  is  called  venison,  and 
reckoned  verj'  delicious.  The  species  of  the  deer  are  very 
various. 

To  DEFA'CE,  V.  a.  [drfaire.  Fr.]  to  destroy  ;  to  ruin ;  to 
disfigure. 

DEFA'CEM  ENT, «.  the  act  of  disfiguring. 

DEFA'CER,  s.  one  wlio  destroys  or  disfigures  any  thing. 

DE  FA'CTO,  s.  soinethi«g  actual  and  in  fact,  or  really 
existing,  in  contradistinction  to  dejure,  wliere  a  thing  is  only 
so  in  justice,  but  not  in  fact. 

DEFAILANCE,  s.  {defaiUance,  Fr.]  failure  ;  miscarriage ; 
disappointment. 

To  DEFALCATE,  «.  a.  [deflttguer,  Fr.]  to  cut  or  lop  off; 
to  talie  away  or  abridge  nart  of  a  person's  pencion  or  salary. 
Most  comnionlv  appliea  to  money  afiairs. 

DEFALCA'TION,  *.  dimiuutiou  ;  abridgment  of  any 
customary  allowance. 

To  DEFA'LK,  ».  a.'to  l«p  or  cut  off ;  to  abridge. 

DEFAMATION,  s.  [de,  a  negative  particle,  and  fama, 
fame,  report,  Lat.]  the  speaking  slanderous  words  of  an- 
other, for  which  the  slander  h  punishable  according  to  the 
Mature  of  the  offence,  eitKcr  by  action  at  common  law,  or 
in  tlie  ecclesiastical  court.  Svnon.  There  are  tliose  ac- 
customed to  detraction, wbowoiM  fly  the  thoughts  of  difama- 
tiou,  little  imagining  that  both  are  equally  b:id,  being  two 
different  means,  cuily  working  to  the  same  end. 

DEFA'MATORy,  a.  t<>iuiingto  lessen  the  character,  or 
ruin  the  reputation  of  another. 

To  DEFA'ME,  r.  a.  [from  de,  a  negative  particle,  and 
fami,  fame,  report,  Lat.]  to  utter  words  against  a  jii-rson  or 
thing,  with  an  intent  to  lessen  his  reputation,  or  render  it 
infamous. 

DEFA'MER,  s.  one  who  asserts  things  injurious  to  the 
reputation  of  another,  with  an  intention  to  render  Wm  in- 
famous. 

To  DEFA'TIGATE,  v.  a.  [drfati^,  Lat.]  to  weary ;  to 
tire. 

DEFATIGATION,  *.  [defat^tio,  Lat.]  weariness  ;  fa- 
tigue. 

DEFA'ULT,  sAdefaut,  Fr.]  omission  or  what  ought  to  be 
done  ;  neglect ;  fault.  In  law,  it  is  a  non-appearance  in  a 
court  at  a  day  assigned.  If  a  plantiff  fails  to  appear  at  his 
trial,  he  is  nonsuited  ;  if  a  defendant  makes  default,  judg- 
ment will  go  against  him  by  defmJt.  Jurors  m^ricing  default 
in  their  appearance,  are  to  lose  und  forfeit  issue. 

To  DEF,\'ULT,  v.  a.  to  fail ;  or  not  to  perform  some- 
thing promised  or  contracted. 

DEFAULTER,  J.  one  that  makes  a  default. 

DEFE'ASANCE,  (defeizance)  s.  [defnuance,  Fr.]  the  act 
«f  annulling,  or  rendering  a  contract  void. 

DEFEASIBLE,  {defeizibU)  a.  [from  dcfaire,  Fr.]that  may 
be  annulled,  abrogated,  set  aside,  or  made  voi(l. 

DEFE'AT,  {defect)  s.  [from  defaire,  Fr.]  the  overthrow  of 
an  army;  an  act  of  destruction  ;  deprivation. 

To  DEFEAT,  v.  a.  {defect)  v.  a.  to  beat,  or  overthrow  an 
armv.     Figuratively,  to  frustrate  ;  to  disappoint. 

DEFEATURE,  {defeiture)  s.  the  act  of  disfiguring,  or 
spoiling  the  features  of  a  person.    Not  in  use. 

To  DEFECATE,  v.  a. [deftcca,  from  facet,  dregs,  Lat.j  lo 
purge,  or  clear  liquors  from  dregs,  or  sourness.  P"igurative- 
ly,  to  clear  truth  from  any  thing  which  renders  it  obscure  ; 
to  purify  frvim  any  gross  mixture ;  to  brighten. 

DE'FKCATE,  a.  \defa-etui,  from  facet,  dregs,  Lat.] 
cleared,  or  purified  from  lees  or  foulnesses. 

DEFECATION,  t-ldef^Tcatio,  from  fftces,  dregs,  Lat.]  the 
act  of  clearing  or  purilving  from  foulness. 
'  .PEFECT,  t.  f frdm  di^o,  to  fail,  Lat.]  the  absMce  of 
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tamcthing  which  »  ciiin^  ought  to  have ;  failing;  want;  a 
inisiuke  <yi  error,  appliea  to  the  constitution.  A  fault,  ap- 
plied to  moral  conduct.  In  astronomy,  applied  to  the 
cclipsedpartof  the  sun  or  moon.  Synon.  ^o«/nnclu<lcs 
relation  to  the  maker;  so  that  while  it  implies  some  real 
want  in  the  finishing  of  the  work,  it  d-notes  also  that  it  is 
owing  to  the  workman.  J)efect  expresses  soniethiuj  imper- 
fect HI  the. thing  without  any  relation  to  the  maker  of  it. 

To  DEFE  CT, ...  «.  [defectum,  Lat.]  to  be  deficient. 

DEFECTIBILITY,  s.  a  state  of  failing ;  deficiency; 
imperfection. 

DEFI-VCTIBLE,  a.  imperfe«t  ;  deficient;  wanting  in 
something  which  a  thing  ought  to  have. 

DEFECTION,  t.  [from  defici.,,  to  fail,  Lat.]  fa»ure  ; 
apostacv  ;  rebellion. 

DEFECTIVE,  a.  [from  defirio,  to  fail,  Lat.]  not  having 
all  the  qualities  or  powers  which  are  requisite  ;  faulty  ; 
blameable.  Defective  Twims,  or  verbs,  in  grammar,  are  such 
as  have  not  some  cases,  numbers;  persons,  tenses,  or 
moods. 

DEFE'CTIVENES.S,  t.  wanting  something  which  a  per- 
son or  tl)in;!r  oiyght  to  have  ;  a  state  of  imperfection. 

DEFENCE,  f.  frff/t'iuio,  from  defenda,  to  defend,  Lat.] 
the  method  used  to  secure  a  person  against  the  attack  of  an 
enemy  ;  guard  ;  protection  ;  security  ;  vindication  ;  justi- 
fication; or  the  reply  made  by  a  person  in  order  to  clear 
himself  tVom  a  crime  laid  to  his  charge. 

1>EFE'NCELESS,  «.  destitute  of  the  means  of  repuls- 
ing ;  unable  to  resist. 

To  DEFEND,  r.  a.  [defcndo,  Lat.]  to  protect;  to  sup- 
port; to  secure;  to  forbid.  To  vindicate  or  justify.  To 
maintain  a  place  or  cause  against  those  that  attack  it. 

DEFE'ND.\BLE,  a.  that  may  be  maintained  or  secured 
against  the  attacks  of  an  enemy ;  that  may  be  vindicated  or 
justified. 

DEFENDANT,  t.  he  that  endeavours  to  beat  off  an 
enemy,  or  to  hinder  a  place  from  falling  into  his  hands.  Iti 
Law,  the  person  who  is  prosecuted  or  sued. 

DEFENDER,*,  one  who  protects  a  place  or  person 
against  an  enemy  ;  one  who  eiuleavours  to  answer  the  objec- 
tions raised  ajjainst  any  t^'uth  or  doctrine.  Defender  af 
the  Faith,  a  title  peculiar  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  first 
given  by  pope  Leo.  X  to  Henry  VIII.  for  writing  agahist 
Luther. 

DEFE'NS.ATIVE,  t.  that  which  is  made  use  of  to  secure 
a  persou  or  place  against  the  attack  of  an  enemy ;  defence  ; 
guard.  In  surgery,  a  banda";e,  plaister,  or  the  like,  used  to 
secure  a  wound  from  outward  violence. 

DEFENSIBLE,  a.  capable  of  resisting  au  enemy;  rin« 
dicating  from  any  crime  or  aspersion. 

DEFE'NSIVE,  o.  [defemif,  Fr.]  only  proper  for  defence. 

DEFE'NSrVE,*.  safeguard  ;  state  of  defence. 

DEFE'NSIVELY,  ad.  in  such  a  manner  as  to  guard  against 
the  designs  or  attacks  of  an  enemy. 

To  DEFE'R,  f.  n.  [from,  diff'ero,  to  put  off,  and  in  other 
senses  from  defere,  to  prefer,  Lat.]  to  put  off  to  another  tiwae, 
to  delay.    To  refer  to  another's  judgment. 

DEFERENCE,  t.  [deference,  Fr.J  regard  or  respect  paid 
to  rank,  ace.  or  superior  talents  ;  complaisance;  submission. 

DEFERENT,  a.  [defereiu,  from  deftrro,  f©  cany,  Lat.]  that 
carries  or  conveys.  In  anatomy,  the  term  isapphed  to  cer- 
tain vessels  in  the  body,  that  serve  for  the  conveyance  of 
humours  from  one  part  to  another. 

DEFERENT,  t.  that  which  carries;  that  which  cenveys. 

DEFI'ANCE,  s.  \defi,  Fr.]  a  challenge  or  call  upon  a 
person  to  make  good  an  accusation;  a  contemptuous  dis- 
regard. 

DEFI'CIENCE,  orDEFrCIENCy,(rff/f*AiW, defishiemy) 
t.  [from  defcio,  to  fail,  Lat.]  the  want  ef  something  which  a 
person  or  thing  shonid  have  ;  an  imperfection ;  or  defect. 

DEFI'CIENT,  {defithimt)  a.  [from  deficit,  to  fail,  Lat.] 
imperfect.  Deficient  Nmtihert,  in  arithmetic,  are  those  nnm- 
bers,  whose  parts,  added  together,  Diab«  less  than  the  integw 
whose  parts  they  are. 
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DEFIER, /.  a  challenger;  •  conttsmner;  one  who  dares 
a  r\erson  to  make  good  a  charge. 

To  DKFI'LE,  t>.  «.  \ii/il(tn.  Sax.]  (e  render  a  thing  fcul, 
uiu-lfan  or  impure ;  to  pollute. 

To  DEFI'I.h,  V.  n.  \dejUtT,  Ft.]  to  march  or  separate  in 
filiv,  a|>plied  to  an  army. 

DETlLE,  t.  [<le/Ue,  Ft.]  a  narrow  pass,'  where  few  men 
*aii  march  abreast. 

DEFILEMENT,  «.  that  which  renders  a  thing  foul  or  nas- 
ty ;  that  which  pollutes  or  corrupts  the  virtue  of  a  person. 

BEH'LER,  *.  one  who  pollutes  the  chastity  of  a  |>erH>n. 

DEFINABLE,  a.  that  may  be  defined;  that  may  be  as- 
certained. 

To  D  EFI'N  E, ».  a.  ^de/ino,  from  finis,  the  end  or  boundary, 
Laf.]  to  explain  a  thing  or  word  ny  the  enumeration  of  its 
pr(u>ertiesor  qualities,  soas  todistinguish  it  from  every  thing 
of  liie.«?mo  kind. 

DEFI  iN'  ER,  t.  a  person  who  explains  the  nature  of  a  thing 
or  word  l>y  enumeratiag  all  its  properties. 

DEFINITE,  a.  [define,  from  finis,  the  end  or  boundary. 
Lilt.]  exact,  certain,  limited,  bounded.  In  f^ramtnar  it  is 
an  article  that  has  a  precise  determined  signihcation ;  such 
as  llie  article  the  in  the  Enijlish,  U  and  la  in  French,  A-c. 
which  fix  and  ascertain  the  noun  they  belong  to,  to  some 
piirticular,  as  Ike  king,  le  mi ;  whereas  in  quality  ofkinir,  de 
roi,  the  articles  of  and  de  mark  nothing  precise,  and  are 
therefor*-  iudefiiiite. 

DEFINITION,  t.[de^aitio,  from  Jinis,  the  end  or  boun- 
dary, Lat.]  an  enumeration  of  all  the  simple  ideas  of  which 
a  complex  word  or  idea  consists.  In  rhetoric,  a  short  ex- 
planation of  a  thing. 

DEl-TNITIVE,  a.  [tlefinitiviu,  from  Jinis,  the  end  or  boun- 
dary, Lat.]  express ;  positive  ;  decisive ;  free  from  ambi- 
guity, doubt,  or  uncertainty. 

DEFTOITIVELY,  ad.  in  a  positive,  express,  or  decisive 
manner. 

DEFI'NITIVENESS,  *.  decisiveness;  ora  state  free  from 
aaibi^uitv  or  doubt. 

DEFLAGR  ABILITY,!,  [from  de/agro,  io  burn  down, 
Lat.]  the  quality  of  taking  fire  and  burn  entirely  away. 

DEFLAGRABLE,  a.  [from  de/la^ro,  to  burn  down,  Lat.J 
havingtbe  quality  of  wasting  away  wholly  in  fire. 

DEjFLAGllA'TlON,  i,  [from  A-Jlap-o,  to  burn  down, 
Liit.l  in  thepii5try,,lhe  act  of  setting  lire  to  a  thing  which 
will  burn  till  it  is  entirely  consumed. 

To  DEFLECT,  v.  n.  [from  de,  from,  and  fiecto,  to  turn, 
I^t,]  to  turn  aside  from  its  due  direction  ;  to  oend. 

DEFLECTION,  i.  [from  *,  from,  and  JUeto,  to  turn, 
Lat]  the  act  of  deviating  or  turning  aside  from  its  proper 
course,  point,  or  direction. 

DEPLE'XURE,  (.  [from  de,  from,  and/«<o,  to  turn,  Lat.l 
a  bending  downwards  ;  the  act  or  state  of  a  thing  turned 
aside. 

DEFLOURA'TION,  «.  [from  dejhfautt,  deprived  of 
flowers  or  beauty,  Lat]  the  act  of  deflouriog,  or  violating 
the  chastit>'  of  a  virgin. 

To  DEFLO'UR,  v.  a.  [deflorer,  Fr.]  to  violate  a  virgin  by 
acts  of  immodesty.  Figuratively,  to  take  away  the  beauty 
or  grace  of  a  thing. 

DEFLO'URER,  i.  a  ravishcr  ;  or  one  who  violates  the 
chastitv  of  a  virgin. 

DEFLUOUS,  a.  ffrom  deflm,  to  flow  togetiier,  Lat.]  tliat 
flows  down  ;  that  falls  off". 

DEFLIJX,  or  DEFLU'XION,  «.  [from  de^uo,  to  flow 
together,  Lat.]  the  act  of  flowing  down. 

DEFOl'.DA'TION,  /.  [from  defoedut,  filthy,  low  Lat.]  the 
act  of  rendering  foul  and  filthy. 

DEFORCEMENT,  s.  in  law,  the  actof  witliholdingland 
or  tenements  from  the  right  owner. 

To  DEFORM, «.  a. [dtfvrmo,  from  de,  a  negative  particle, 

and  forma,  -i  form,  beauty,  Lat.]  to  disfigure,  or  spoil  the 

beauty  or  shape  of  any  thing  ;  to  make  disagreeable  to  the 

sight 

LEFORMATION,  i.  Uieformatio,  from  de,  a  negative 


particle,  and /orwa,  form,  beautj',  Lat.]  the  act  of  spoilin* 
the  shape  or  Dcauty  of  a  thing,  or  making  it  disagreeable  to 
the  sight. 

DEFOTIMED,  a.  [(fe/ormiM,  from  de,  a  negative  particle, 
and /unn«,  form,  beauty,  Lat.]  void  of  symmetry  of  parts, 
straightnessof  shape,  or  pleasantness  of  appcarauce;  di» 
figured  ;  crooked. 

DEFO'RMEDLY,  ad.  in  an  uriy  manner. 

DEFOHMITY,  t.  [deformitas,  from  de,  a  negative  particle, 
and/M-mo,  form,  beauty,  Lat.]  the  appearance  of  aii^^  thijig 
which  haslottt  its  beauty,  gracefulness, or  regularity.  Ridi- 
culousness.  Figuratively,  deviation  from  the  standard  of 
moral  perfection  and  obedience. 

DEI O'RSOR,  J.  [from  fmcear,  Fr.]  one  tliat  oTercones 
and  casts  out  t>y  force.    A  law  term. 

To  DEFRAXTD,  v.  a.  [defrauds,  from/r««*,  fraud,  Lat.]  to 
deprive  a  person  of  his  property  by  some  false  appearance, 
fraud,  or  trick. 

DEFRAUDATION,  j.  [defraudo,  (torn f ram,  fraud,  Lat.j 
privation  by  fraud. 

DEFRA'UDER,  t.  a  person  who  deprives  anather  of  what 
belongs  to  him,  by  some  trick,  orfelse  appearauce. 

To  DEFRA'Y,  t.  a.  [defrayer,  Fr.]  to  pay  or  discearge 
expenses. 

DEFRA'YER,  t.  one  that  discharges  expense*. 

DEFRA'YMENT,  s.  the  payment  of  expenses. 

DEFT,  a.  [deeft,  Sax.]  neat;  handsome  ;  spruce  ;  proper. 
Dexterous.     Sprightly  ;  nimble  ;  active. 

DE'FELY,  o.t.  m  a  skilful  manner.    Obsolete. 

DEFUNCT,*,  [from  defmigo,  to  fiiiish,  Lat.]  dead ;  ex- 
pired. 

DEFU'NCT,  *.  one  who  is  dead. 

To  DEFY',  V.  a.  [rfe/Jer,  Fr.]  to  challenge  to  fight ;  to  treat 
with  contempt. 

DEFY'ER,  *.  a  challenger ;  one  who  invites  to  fight ; 
more  proj>erlv  defier. 

DEGE'NERACY,  *.  [from  de,  a  negative  particle,  and 

fenut,  family,  Lat.]  the  acting  unworthily  of  one's  ancestors, 
iguratively,  the  leaving  of  a  moral  conduct  for  an  immoral 
one  ;  meanness. 

To  DEGENERATE, .-.  «.  [from  de,  a  negative  particle, 
and  g-ema,  family,  Lat.]  to  fall  from  the  reputation  or  virtues 
of  one's  ahcestors  ;  to  sink  from  a  noble  to  a  base  state.  T» 
grow  wild  or  base,  applied  to  vegetables. 

DEGENERA'TR,  n.  [from  efe,  a  negative  particle,  and 
genus,  family,  Lat.]  unlike  one's  ancestors  in  virtues ;  un- 
worthv  ;  corrupted;  having  lost  its  value. 

DEGE'NERATENESS,  *.  corruption,  depravity. 

DEGENERATION,*,  a  deviation  from  the  virtues  of 
one's  ancestors  ;  a  sinking  from  a  state  of  excellence  t«  one 
of  less  worth. 

DEGE'NEROUSLY.sc/.  basely  ;  meanly. 

To  DEGLUTINATE,  v.  a.  [deglner,  Fr.J  to  uBglue  or 
soften. 

DEGLUllNA TION, «.  the  actof  ungluing or sof^eniiiK. 

DEGLUTITION,  *.  [from  detli:Ho,  to  swallow,  LaJ.]  the 
act  or  power  of  swallowing. 

DEGRADATION,  s.  [degrad/itinn,  Fr.l  the  act  of  de- 
priving a  man  of  any  office,  employ,  cr  dignitj-.  Figura- 
tively, deprivation,  or  a  change  from  a  more  perloct  and  biv- 
nourable  to  a  low  and  mean  state.  In  painting,  the  lessca- 
iiig  and  confusing  the  figures  in  a  picture  or  landscape,  m 
they  would  appear  to  the  eye  at  a  supposed  distance. 

To  DEGRA'DE,  e.  a.  [degrader,  Fr.]  to  deprive  a  person 
of  any  office  or  dignity ;  to  lessen  the  value  of  a  thing. 

DEGRAVATION,  s.  [dcgravatiu,  from  gravut,  heavy, 
Lat.]  the  act  of  making  heavy. 

DEGRE'E,  t.  [degre,  Fr.]  quality,  rank,  condition,  or 
dignity  ;  state  or  condition  of  a  thing,  which  may  be  either 
heightened  or  lowered,  increased  or  diminished  ;  measure; 
proportion;  or  quantity.  lu  arithmetic,  a  degree  consist 
of  three  places  of  figures,  comprekcnding  nnits,  tens,  and 
hundreds;  »o  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  is  a  deg4-et.  In 
geometr}',  the  S6Q\k  pwt  oTtlie  cireuufereuce  oi  a  circle. 
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.In  chemistry,  a  greater  or  less  kitenseness  of  heat.  In  ca- 
non law,  an  iHtiirval  of  kinship,  liow  whence  nearness  or 
reaioteness  of  hlooil  arc  computed.  In  music,  the  little  in- 
tervals whict*  compose  the  concerds.  la  the  university,  a 
■  dignity  or  title  conferred  on  persons  who  are  of  a  certain 
stam.iiHg,  and  have  performed  the  exercises  required  by  the 
atatutes,  which  entitles  them  to  certain  privileges,  prece- 
dence, tVc. 

BY  DEGREES,  ad.  gradually  ;  bv  little  and  Rttle. 

DEGUSTATION,  s.  [degustatio,  t'tomgufto,  to  taste,  Lat.] 
a  tasting. 

To  DEHO'RT,  V.  a.  [from  de,  a  negative  particle,  and 
Aerto,. to  exhort,  Lat.]  to  dissuade;  to  advise  to  the  con- 
trary. 

DEHORTATION,  ».  [from  de,  a  negative  particle;  and 
horto,  to  exhort,  Lat.]adissuasiou;  ar^'umeuts  used  to  keep 
a  p-crson  from  assenting  to  any  doctrine,  er  committing  any 
action. 

DEHO'RTER,  *.  adissuader. 

pE'iClDE,*.  [from  deus,  God,  and  coerfo,  to  kill,  Lat.]tl:e 
<;riine  of  murdermg  a  deity  or  god,  applied  only  to  the  death 
of  our  blessed  Saviour. 

To  DEJE'CT,  ».  a.[dejicio,  Lat.]  to  cast  down,  or  ren- 
der sorrowful  or  melancholy. 

DEJE'CTED,  part,  or  a.  [from  dejicio,  to  cast  down,  Lat.] 
cast  down  ;  afflicted  with  some  disappointment ;  mournful; 
melancholy. 

DEJECTEDLY,  ad.  in  a  dull,  sorrowful,  or  iHoumful 
manner. 

DEJE'CTEDNESS,  *.  thestateofapersonwho  isgrieved 
and  cKst  down  on  account  of  some  great  loss  or  disappoint- 
ment. 

DEJE'CTION,  «.  [from  drjicio,  to  cast  down,  Lat.]  alow- 
nessofspifits;aftliction;  loss,  or  an  impaired  state.  Synon. 
Dejection  is  commonly  caused  by  great  afflictibn  and  is  too 
often  a  state  of  despair.  Melanchoh/  is  generally  the  effect 
of  constitution,  its  cloudy  ideas  overpower  and  banish  all 
that  are  checrfol.  Low-spiritedness  is  involuntary,  and  often 
»roceeds  from  a  weakness  of  nerves ;  excess  of  joy,  fa'tigue, 
bad  digestion,  will  occasion  it.  Didness,  on  the  contrary,  is 
voluntary,  it  arises  frequently  from  discontent,  disappoint- 
ment, and  from  any  other  circumstance  that  may  displease 
the  mind. 

DEIFICATION,  s.  [Fr.l  the  act  of  ascribing  divine  ho- 
nours to  a  person,  and  worshipping  him  as  agod. 

DE'IFGRM,  a.  [from  Deus,  God,  nnd  forma,  from,  Lat.] 
of  a  godlike  form. 

To  DE'IFY,  V.  a.  [deijier,  Fr.J  to  make  a  god  ;  to  adore 
as  a  god  ;  to  rank  among  the  deities.  Figuratively,  to  praise 
too  much;  to  extol  a  person  unbecomin.^  a  mortal. 

To  DEIGN,  (dein)  v.  n.  [daigner,  Fr.]  to  condescend ; 
to  vouchsafe.     Actively,  to  grant  a  favour ;  to  permit. 

DE'IGNING,  (deining)  s.  a  condescension ;  permission; 
granting  a  favour. 

To  DEI'NTEGRATE,  v.  a.  [from  de,  from,  and  inttger,  the 
whole,  Lat.]  to  take  from  the  whole ;  to  spoil ;  to  di- 
minish. 

DE'ISM,  *.[rfmme,  Fr.]  the  doctrine  or  opinion  oftfcosc 
who  own  the  belief  of  a  God,  but  deny  his  having  ever 
given,  or  the  probability  of  his  ever  giving,  a  revelation. 

DE'IST,  s.  [deiste,  Fr.]  a  person  who  believes  the  e*ist- 
ence  of  God,  out  denies  all  revelation  in  general. 

DEI'STICAL,  a.  belonging  to  the  opinion  of  one  who 
denies  all  revealed  religion. 

DETFY,  s.  [deitas,  from  deus,  God,  Lat.]  divinity ;  the 
nature  and  essence  of  God  ;  an  idol,  or  supposed  divinity ; 
an  hfofhen  god. 

DELACERATION,  s.  [from  delacero,  to  tear  in  pieces, 
Lat.]  a  tearing  in  pieces. 

DELACHRYM  A'TION,*.  [delathrymatim,  fronklachrymo, 
a  tear,  Lat.]  a  falling  down  of  the  homeara  ;''tbe  watetish- 
■ess  of  the  eye  ;  or  a  weepJDg  much. 

DELACTATION,  t,.{frota  de,  a  negative  particle,  and 
he,  milk,  Lat.]  a  wcankig from  the  breast.    , 
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DBL.ATSKD,  fnrt.  [from  deMor,  to  tall  down,  Ibaf.]  in 
physic,  bearing  or  falling  down. 

DEL.^TION',  s.  the  act  of  carryin*  or  conveying.  An 
accusation,  charge,  impoachment,  or  information.     - 

DELATOR,  J.  [Lat.  froiu  ilefcro,  to  impeach,  Lat.]  ag  ac- 
cuser or  informer. 

DELAWARE,  one  of  the  United  States  of  N.America, 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Peiuisvlvania,  on  the  E.  bv  Delaware 
River  and  Bay ;  and  on  the  S.  and  W.  by  Maryland.  It  is 
about  90  miles  long,  and  20  broad  ;  and,"  in  1700,  the  inha- 
bitants were  computed  at  59,000.  In  many  part*  it  is  un- 
healthy ;  being  seated  iua  penin.sula.the  land  is  low  and  flat, 
which  occasions  the  waters  to  stagnate,  and  subjects  the  in- 
habitants to  intermittent  fevers.  It  is  divided  into  the 
counties  of  Newcastle,  Kent,  and  Sussex.  Delewere  River, 
rises  near  thcKatskill  Mountains,  in  the  state  of  New  York, 
and  in  its  course  separates  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  from 
those  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  and  a  few  miles  below 
Philadelphia  separates  the  state  of  Delaware  from' Jersey, 
till  it  loses  itself  in  Delaware  Bay.  From  the  mouth  of  the 
Bay  to  Philadelphia,  a  course  of  118  miles,  it  is  navigable  all 
the  way  for  large  vessels.  Delaware  Bay  is  60  miles  lo<ig, 
from  Cape  licnlopeii  to  the  entrance  of  the  river  Delaw<ire 
at  Boutbav  Hook.  It  is  so  wide  in  some  parts,  that  a  ship 
in  the  middle  of  it  can  scarcely  be  seen  from  the  shore,  and 
the  Capes  Henlepen  and  May  are  18  miles  apart. 

To  DELA'Y,  V.  a.  [delayer,  Fr.]  to  defer  or  put  off  the 
doing  of  a  thing  till  another  time ;  to  hinder ;  to  frustrate. 
Nciiterly,  to  stop;  to  cease  from  action. 

DELAY,  s.  the  act  of  deferring  or  putting  off  the  per- 
formance of  an  act  to  some  other  time.  Figuratively,  a 
stay ;  a  stop. 

DELATER,  s.  one  who  defers  the  doing  a  thing;  a  put- 
ter off. 

DELE'CTABLjE,  a.  [from  delecto,  to  delight,  Lat.]  afford 
ing^pleaure  or  delight  to  the  senses. 

DELE'CTABLENESS,  jr.  pleasantness. 

DELE'CTABLY,  ad.  in  such  a  manner  as  to  afford  plea- 
sure; <ielightfully. 

DELECTATION,  s.  [from  deUeto,  to  delight,  Lat. J  plea- 
sure; delight. 

To  DE'LEGATE,  v.  a.  [from  de,  from,  and  lego,  to  send, 
Lat.]  to  send  away;  to  entnist ;  to  communicate  authority. 
In  law,  to  appoint  judges  to  determine  a  particular  cause. 

DE'LEGATE,  s.  [from  de,  from,  and  lego,  to  send,  Lat.] 
any  person  authorized  to  act  for  another.  In  law,  applietl 
to  persons  appointed  by  the  king's  commission  to  sit  oa  an 
appeal  to  him  in  the  court  of  Chancery. 

DE'LEGATE,  a.  [from  de,  from,  and  Uga,  to  send,  Lat.J 
deputed  or  authorized  to  judge  or  transact  business  for 
anotlier. 

DELEGATION,  *.  [from  de,  from,  and  lege,  to  send, 
Lat.l  the  act  of  appointing ;  to  assigiiuient  of  a  debt  to 
another.  In  law,  a  commission  to  a  judge  to  deteiitiine 
some  cause,  which  would  not  otherwise  be  brought  before 
him. 

DELENI'FICAL,  a.  \delenijlcus,  from  delinio,  to  mitigate, 
Lat.]  having  virttie  to  assuage  or  ease  pain. 

To  DEMvTE,  V.  a.  [deleo,  Lat.]  to  blot  out. 

DELETE'RIOUS,  a.  [deleterius,  from  deko,  to  de»froy, 
Lat.]  noxious ;  deadly  ;  fatal ;  applied,  by  naturalists,  to 
such  thinjfjfls  are  of  a  pernicious  aature. 

DE'LETEIlY,  a.  [deleterius,  from  deleo,  to  destroy,  Lat.J 
dcstmctifffi ;  deadly;  poisonous. 

DlfLE'TION,  s.  [deleiio,  from  deleo,  to  destroy,  Lat.]  the 
act  (if  raising  or  blotting  out  ;  a  destruction. 

DELF,  or  DELFK,  's.  [from  dehcan.  Sax.]  a  mine;  a 
quarry ;  or  large  cavity  formed  by  digging.  Glaaed  earfhe«- 
ware,  imitating  china,  so  called  Irom  its  being  made  at 
Dclftbnd. 

DELI  T,  a  well-built  town  of  Holland,  with  canals  in  the 
streets,  planted  on  each  side  with  trees.  It  is  about  2  miles 
in  circumference,  and  is  defended  iijrainst  iniiHd'-ilioHS  by  3 
dikes;    Vait  <;uantilies  of  tine  glazed  earthenware  are  made 
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Here,  know*  by  the  name  of  Delft  wares.  It  is  seated  oo  a 
tanal  oallod  tlie  3cliie,  8  miles  N.  W.  of  llotterdao),  and  30 
S.  S.  W.  of  Aiusterdam. 

DKLHI,  a  province  of  Hindoostan,  bounded  on  the  W. 
by  Moultan;  on  the  N.  \V.  by  Lahore;  on  tiie  E.  by  the 
<xMintries  of- Thibet  and  Oiide;  and  on  the  S.  by  Agra 
^udA^raen..  The  natural  fertility  of  the  soil  of  this  pro- 
vinoe,  and  the  niildnessof  its  climate,  are  stich  as  to  favour 
the  most  numerous  population  :  yet,  having  been  the  seat 
of  continual  wars  tor  more  than  70  years  past,  it  is  almost 
depopulated;  the  lauds  lie  waste,  and  the  inhabitants  pro- 
vine  only  the  hare  means  of  subsistence,  lest  they  should  at- 
tract ihe  notice  of  those  whose  trade  is  pilla;je.  It  is  about 
1*5  miles  in  leiijjlh,  and  140  in  brendth.  DeUii,  the  capital  of 
the  province  ot  Delhi,  was  once  a  large,  rich,  and  populous 
city,  and  the  capital  of-the  Mogul  empire.  Hut,  in  1739,  when 
Nadir  Shaw,  or  Kouli  Khan  invaded  Hindoostan,  heentered 
Delhi,  and  dreadful  were  the  massacres  aiKl  calamities  that 
followed  :  200,000  of  the  inhabitants  perished  by  the  sword ; 
and  jilunder,  4o  the  amount  of  60,000,000/.  sterling,  was 
colle.cted  and  carried  away.  They  endured  similar  disasters 
on  tlie  subsequent  invasions  of  Al)daUa,  king  of  Candahar; 
30  that,  since  the  decline  and  downfall  of  the  IMogul  empire, 
the«(iopula(ion  is  extremely  low.  The  lats  residence  of  the 
Motful  is  a  magnificent  palace,  built  of  red  stone,  about  1000 
ells  in  length  and  600  in  breadth,  and  which  cost  10,500,000 
rupees.     Lat.  28.  .Jr.  N.  Ion.  77. 40.  E. 

1)ELIB.\'TI0N,  *.  [delibaHo,  from  libo,  to  taste,  Lat.]  an 
essay ';  a  taste. 

To  DELl'BERATE,*.  n.  [delrhet-o.  from  libra,  a  balance, 
Lat.]  to  weigh  in  the  mind ;  to  i)onder  upon.  Figuratively, 
to  hasitatc. 

DELI  BERATE,  a.  [from  deliiero.  to  deliberate,  Lat.]  cir- 
Ciunspe'ct ;  discreet ;  wary  ;  considering  the   nature  oFa 
thfng  before  the   making  a  choice.    Figuratively,  slow 
tedious. 

DELI'BEllATELY,  ad.  in  a  circumspect,  wary,  or  dis- 
creet manner. 

DELI'BEllATENESS,  s.  circumspection;  coolness; 
caution. 

DELIBERATION,  t.  [from  delihero,  to  deliberate,  Lat.] 
the  act  of  considering  things  before  an  undertaking  or 
making  choice. 

DELIBERATIVE,  «.  [from  deUhcro,  to  deliberate,  Lat.] 
relating  to  consideration,  or  premeditation ;  witli  thought 
or  caution; 

DELICACY,  t.  [delicatetse,  Fr.]  daintiness;  or  taste 
shewn  in  eating  ;  any  thing  which  aftects  the  senses  with 
great  pleasure ;  elegant  softness  of  form;  nicety,  or  minute 
accuracy,  (jenteef  neatness,  applied  to  d/css.  Politeness 
of  behaviour;  indulgence,  which  produces  weakness  ;  ten- 
derness ;  weakness  of  constitution  ;  a  disposition  wliich  is 
shocked  with  any  excess. 

DELICATE,  a.  [ilelicttt,  Fr.]  tine,  or  consisting  of  minute 
parts;  beautiful  or  pleasing  to  the  eye;  nice,  or  pleasing 
to  the  taste  ;  dainty,  or  nice,  in  the  choice  of  food ;  choice ; 
select ;  polite  ;  or  rigorously  observant  of  the  maxims  of 
good  breeding ;  soft,  erteminate,  or  nn,ible  to  bear  hard- 
ships;  pure;  free  from  foulness;  clear.  Synon.  To 
conceiVe  things  that  are  five,  we  need  only  sufficient  com- 
Vrchension ;  but  it  requires  taste  to  conpeive  that  which  is 
ielieate.  The  first  is  within  the  reach  of  many  persons,  the 
second  but  of  t<;\v.   ■ 

DE'LICATELY,  ad.  in  a  beautiful  manner.  Finely,  op- 
■posad  to  coarsely.  Daintily;  luxuriously.  Choicely;  po- 
litely; efferainatlEly. 

DE'LICATEN  Ess,  *.  softness ;  effeminacy ;  too  great  «n 
afffctatinn  of  elegance. 

t>E'LlCATES,  s.  niceties,  rarities,  applied  t»  food. 

DRLI'CIOUS,  {delishintis)  a.  [deHcieur,  Fr.]  giving  exqui- 
site pleaiure  to  the  senses,  or  to  the  mind. 

DELI'CIOUSLY,  (tMUIiioushj)  ad.  in  an  elegant  or  luxu- 
i*)us  manner,  applied  to  f«od  or  ilresi ;  in  such  a  uiauner  as 
to  convey  a  rapturous  pleasure. 


DELICIOUSNESS,  {idUhimtmtt,)  t.  the  quality  of  af- 
fording  exfiuisite  pleasure  to  the  sei-jcs  or  to  the  mind. 

DliLKiA'TION,  s.  [iMigatiu,  from  i!go,  to  bind,  Lat.] 
the  confining  the  partsof  a  thing  together  by  binding. 

DELIGHT,  {.delit)  [from  detiito,;  to  delight,  Lat.]  that 
which  atfoids  an  agreeable  pleasure  or  satisfaction  to  ihe 
mind,  or  the  senses. 

To  DFJJ'GIIT,  (delit)  V.  a.  [delri-tor,  Lat.]  to  take  plea-- 
sure  in  the  frequent  repetition  or  enjovioent  of  a  thing  ;  ta 
satisfy.    Neuterlv,  to  be  pleased,  satisfied,  or  contented. 

DELl'GIITFlJL,  (jdehtful)a.  that  affords  great  pleasure 
to  the  mind. 

DELIGHTFULLY,  (delitfiUli/) mi.  in  such  a  manner  rs 
to  charm,  to  afford  pleasure,  sutJSi3Ction,  and  content. 

DELI'GHTFULNl'ISS,  {dciiifulncu)  s.  pleasure,  satisfac- 
tion, gratification, arising fVom  the  frequentrepetition,  sight, 
or  enjoyment  of  a  thing. 

DELIGHTSOME,  (dehisome)  a.  affording  great  plea- 
sure. 

DELI'GHTSOMELY,  a,l.  pleasantly. 

DELIGHTSOMENESS,  (dtlusomeness)  s.  the  quality  of 
affecting;  witli  great  jdeasure. 

To  DELI'NEATE,  v.  a.  [delineo,  from  Uvea,  a  line,  Lat..] 
to  draw  the  first  sketch  ;  to  design ;  to  paint  a  resemblance. 
Figurativelv,  Xo  descrilie  in  a'livcly  and  accurate  manner. 

DELINEATION,  s.  [delmeaiio,  from  liiiea,  a  line,  Lat.] 
the  first  draught  of  a  thing.    Figuratively,  a  description. 

DELINIMENT,  ». [from  rfeftnio,  to  mitigate,  Lat.]  a  mi- 
tigating orassuaginc. 

DELINQUENCY,  s.  [from  delinquo,  to  failiu  doing  ones 
duty,  Lat.]  a  failure;  or  the  omission  of  a  duty;  a  thing 
done  wilttitly  against' anv  known  law. 

DELI'NQUENT,  *.  ffrom  delinqno,  to  fail  in  doing  ones 
duty,  Lat.]  one  who  has  committed  some  crime  or  fault; 
an  offender. 

To  DE LIQUATE,  r.  n.  \ddiqu«,  Lat.]  to  melt;  to  he 
dissolved. 

DELIQUATION,  s.  [deli jmtio,  from  deliqi^p,  to  melt, 
Lat.]  the  act  of  melting  or  dissolving;  a  solution,  or  the 
state  of  a  thing%neltcd. 

DELIQUE'SCENCE,  s.  in  chemistry,  is  a  term  useo  to 
signify  the  melting  of  salts  by  means  of  the  water  which 
th?y.  absorb  frpni  tlie  atmosphere. 

iJELFQUIUM,  i.[Lat.]  ni  chemistry,  the  state  of  any 
(alt  when  it  has  become  liquid  by  absorbing  nioisture  from 
the  atmosphere] 

DKLI'KAMLNT,  s.  [from  delira,  to  run  mad,  Lat.]  a  dot- 
ing or  foolish  f<nicv. 

DELIR.VTION,  s.  [from  dchro,  to  run  mad,  Lat.]  dotage ; 
follv ;  madnes«. 

DELl'IUOUS,  IT.  [from  delire,  to  run  mad,  Lat.J  light- 
headed ;  raving  from  the  violence  of  some  disorder.  Fi- 
guratively, doting. 

D  ELl'RIUM,  «.  [Lat.]  in  physic,  a  kind  of  phreney,  or 
madness,  caused  generally  in  fevers  by  too  iinpctuocsa  mo- 
tion of  the  blood,  so  far  altering  the  secrctiqn  of  the  hmin, 
as  to  jdisorder  the  whole  nervous  system. 

pELniGATION,  s.  [delitige,  from  Ktit,  strife,  Lat.]  a 
striviiig ;  a  contending  ;  a  clii'-ling. 

To  DELIVER,  v.  n.  [delivrer,  Fr.]  to  give  a  person  a 
thing  which  was  given  for  tliat  purpose  by  another.  Joined 
with  in(o,  to  surrender  or  give  up.  Joined  to/>wn,  to  free 
from  any  danger  or  calamity.  To  pronounce,  to  relate,  ap- 
plied to  discourse  or  reading.  To  bring  into  the  world,  useA 
with  of.  Actively,  tosurrentler,  to  put  into  a  person's  haiid«, 
or  leave  to  his  disc«etion.  To  diiiver  di,v)t,  or  over,  to  trans- 
mit or  convey  any  transaction  by  means  of  writing.  To 
delirer  V2>,  to  surrender,  to  give  up,  or  expose. 

DELIVEUANCE,  J.  [iitlit>i-unce,Cr.]  the  act  ©f  givhig 
or  surrendering  a  thing  to  another;  the  act  of  freehiga  per- 
son from  captivity-,  imprisonment,  danger,  or  distress;  the 
act  or  manner  ol"prouounciiigorspe;iking;  the  act  of  bring- 
ing children  into  the  world. 

DELl'VERmt, .;.  one  who  gives  u  thinf  itito  the  imnds 
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©fanotlior,  or  conveys  it  to  the  place  ordered ;  one  who  frees 
another  from  danger,  distress,  captivity,  or  imprisonment ; 
one  who  pwnounces  a  set  speech. 

DELI'VfjRY,  I.  the  act  of  giving  or  surrendering  a  thing 
to  anotiier;  a  release  from  danger,  bondage,  imprisonment, 
<*r  distress  ;  the  bringing  forth  a  child  ;  pronunciation,  or 
.'lanner  of  speakiiiff. 

Df'XL.s.  [flel,  Belg.J  a  pit;  a  valley ;  any  cavity  in  the 
earth.    Obsolete. 

DEI-PH,  «.  a  line  sort  of  earthenware. 

BKLPHTNUS,  tlie  dolphin,  in  astronomy,  a  constellation 
in  the  northern  hemispliofe. 

DKLTA,  the  name  of  a  fertile  tract  of  Lower  E<^pt,  ©n 
the  Mediterranesn,  Iretween  the  branches  of  the  Nile,  from 
its  sujiposed  resemblance  to  the  Greek  letter  so  tallisd.  It  is 
filso  applied  to  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges,  Ava,  and  other 
rivers. 

Di'.'LTOlDE,«.  [from  dehn,  the  fourth  letterof  the  Givek 
alphabet;  so  cailed  by  reason  of  its  resembling  this  letter] 
an  epithet  m-ipliid  to  a  triangular  muscle,  arising  from  the 
clavicula,  and  from  the  process  of  the  same,  whose  action  is 
to  raise  the  arm  upwards. 

Dfix-U'DABLfi,  a.  liable  to  be  deceived,  imposed  on,  or 
drawn  aside. 

T->  DKI.UDE,  V.  a.  [delutlo,  Lat.]  to  beguile  ;  to  de- 
ceive or  seduce  by  false  pretences.  Figaratively,  to  dis- 
appoiut. 

DfOLU'DER, ».  one  who  deceives,  imposes  on,  beguiles,  or 
seduces  another  by  false  appearances  or  pretences. 

To  DELV^E,  V.  a.  [delfan,  Sax.]  to  dig,  or  open  the 
ground  with  a  spade.  Figuratively,  to  sound  one's  opinion; 
to  fathom  ;  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  an  aflair. 

DELVE,  s.  a  ditch;  a  pit;  a  pitfill;  a.  den;  a  cave. 
"  Shady  /^Mre."    Speitcer. 

DE'LVER,  *.  a  digger,  or  cue  who  opens  the  groimd 
with  a  spade,  or  pick-axe,  A'c.    ' 

DEXUGE,  s.  [delude,  Fr.]  a  flood  or  inundation  of  wafer 
covering  the  earth,  either  in  the  whole  or  in  part,  particu- 
larly applied  to  Noah's  flood,  being  a  general  inundation, 
sent  by  God  to  punish  the  corruption  of  the  then  world,  by 
destroying  every  living  thing,  N(mh  and  his  fimily,  and  the 
animals  with  them  in  flie  ark,  only  excepted.  The  time  of 
this  flood  is  fixed,  by  the  best  chnonoloi^ers,  to4he  vear  of 
the  world  1656,  before  Christ  2.348.  From  ibis  flood,  the 
state  of  the  world  is  divided  into  diluvian  and  antediUivian. 
Figuratively,  the  overflowing  of  a  river  beyond  its  natural 
bounds  ;  any  sudden  and  irresistible  calamity ;  any  corrup- 
tion, or  depravation,  which  spreads  far  and  quickly. 

To  DE'LUGE,  r.  a.  to  drown  or  lay  entirely  underwa- 
ter; to  overflow  with  water.  Figuratively,  to  overwhelm 
with  anvgreat  and  increasing  calaniitv. 

DELU'SION,  s.  [from  <M„do,to  delude,  Lat.]  the  act  of 
imposing  on  a  person  by  "onie  false  appearance.  Figura- 
tively,a  false  appearance  or  illusion,  whichleads  a  person 
into  an  error  or  mistake. 

DELU'SIVE,  a.  [from  delude,  to  delude,  Lat]  capable  ot 
deceiving  or  imposing  upon. 

DELUSORY,  a.  [from  dehulo,  to  delude,  Lat.]  apt  to  de- 
ceive. 

DE'M  AGOGUE,  {dima^q^)  s.  Idema^oscs,  from  demos,  the 
people,  and  ego,  to  lead,  Gr.]  tiie  ringleader  or  head  of  a 
faction,  or  tumult  of  the  common  people. 

DEMA'IN,  DEiVIE;AN,  or  DEME'SNE,  s.  Idommn,,  Fr.j 
in  Law,  that  land  which  a  man  holds  originally  of  himself, 
opposed  to  fee,  or  that  which  is  held  ofa  superior  lord. 

DEMA'ND,  s.  \demande,  Fr.]  the  asking  of  a  thing  with 
authority ;  claim ;  inquiry  after,  in  order  to  buy.  In  Law, 
the  asking  of  whet  is  due. 

To  DEMA'ND,  ».  a.  [detnander,  Fr.]  to  claim ;  to  ask 
forwithauthorify  ;  toask  or  question.  In  law,  to  prosecute 
in  a  real  action. 

DEiWA'NDABLE,  a.  that  may  be  claimed  as  a  due,  cr 
asked  for  with  authority. 

DEMA'ND  ANT,  t.  in  Law,  the  plaintiff  in  a  real  action. 


DEMA'NDER,*.  ene  who  claims  a  thing;  ond  who  asks 
with  authority ;  one  who  asks  for  a  tiling'  iu  order  to  pur- 
chase it ;  one  who  asks  for  a  debt. 

To  DEM  E' AN,  (dtmein)  v.  a.  [deTnenet;  Fr.'J  to  behave. 
Figuratively,  to  lessen,  debase,  or  undervalue  ;  to  do  any 
thni^  below  one's  eliaracter  or  rank. 

DEWE'ANOUR, (rfemtetoiir)  s.  [from  demener,  Fr.] behavi- 
our ;  carriage;  the  manner  of  acting. 

DEME'NTATION,  t.  [demCTit«ri<itt,Fr.]madness,orlosai^ 
one's  reason. 

DEMERA'RY,  a  river  and  settlement  in  .Surinam,  lately- 
subject  to  tlje  Dutch.  The  former  is  navigable  for  merchant 
vessels  .30  miles  up  the  country.  The  settlement  is  formed 
on  the  banks  of  the  river,  where  the  inhabitants  cultivate  su- 
gar, cotton,  and  cofl'ee.  Demerary  forms  one  goveriuHent 
with  Isicquibo.  The"  two  districts  c6utain  about  3()00 
whites,  and  40,000  slaves.  The  settlement  was  taken  by 
the  English  in  1796,  but  restored  to  the  Dutch  at  the  peace. 
It  has  been  again  taken  by  the  English  in  the  present  war. 
Lat.  0. 40.  N.  Ion.  57. 45.  \V. 

DEMl'i'RIT,  s.  [dftiihite,  Fr.]  the  want  of  merit ;  beha- 
viour deserving  blame  or  punishment.  Anciently  the  same 
as  merit. 

To  DEMERIT,  r. a.  [demeriter,  Fr.]  to  act  contrary  t» 


one's  duty,  and  thereby  deserve  both  blame  and  disgrace. 
DEMli'I  "■  " 

drowned. 


DElME'RSED'rt.  [from  demergo,  to  drown 


ana  oisi 
1,  Lat.]  p- 


dunged ; 


DEME'RSION,  s.  [from  demerge,  to  drown,  Lat.]  tlieact 
of  plunging  under  the  water,  or  drowning.  In  chemis- 
try, the  putting  any  thing  into  a  dissolving  water  or  men- 
itruum. 

DEMESNE,*.    SeeDEMAiN. 

DE'MI,  [Fr.]  an  inseparable  particle  ;  half;  ene  part  of 
a  thing  which  is  divided  equally  ia  two. 

DEMI-BA'STION,  t.  in  fortification,  that  which  has  only 
one  face,  and  one  flank. 

DEMI-C.VNNON,  t.  in  gunnery.a  cannon  which  carries 
a  ball  of  thirty  ptmnds  weight;  the  diameter  of  its  bore  is 
six  inches  2-8ths. 

DEMI-CULVERIN,  t.  in  gunnery,  is  a  lesser  sort  of 
culverinthan  the  common,  of  which  there  are  three  kinds  ; 
that  of  the  loivcst  size  is  a  gun  4J  inches  diameter  in  thf 
bore,  and  10  feet  long,  carrying  a  b:'ll  4  inches  diameter, 
and  9  p<  tinds  weight ;  the  erdinary  ene  is  a  gun  4i  inches 
diameter  in  the  bore,  and  10  feet  long,  carrying  a  ball  4i. 
inches  diameter,  an<l  10  pounds  11  ounces  weight;  and  that 
of  the  elder  snrt,4i  inches  diameter  in  the  bore,  and  40^  feet 
in  length,  carrying  a  ball  4i  inches  diameter,  and  12  pounds 
11  ounces  in  weight. 

DE  MI-GOD,  s.  among  the  ancient  pagans,  was  one  who 
was  not  a  god  by  birth,  but  who,  by  his  heroic  exploits,  was 
raised  to  that  dignity. 

DEMISE,  (demize)  s.  [demise,  Fr.]  death  ;  decease. 

To  DEMI'SE,  (dtmize)  v.  a.  [demettre,  Fr.]  to  leave,  b«- 
queath,  ordisposeof  by  will. 

DEMI'SSION,*.  [from  (/emi«o,  to  cast  down,  Lat.]  degra- 
dation ;  diminution  of  dignity;  lessening  llie  value  ofa 
thing  by  some  mean  action. 

To  DEMKT,  r.  a.  [demitto,  Lat.]  to  depress  ;  to  let  fall. 

DK'MI-WOLF,  s.  a  mongrel  dog  between  a  dog  and  a 
wolf. 

DEMO'CRACY,  s.  [demokrictiH,  from  demos,  the  people, 
and  hates,  power,  Gr.J  a  form  of  government,  wherein  ttic 
supreme  power  is  lodged  in  the  people. 

DKMOCRATICAL,  «.  belonging  to  that  sort  of  go- 
vernment wherein  the  supreme  power  is  lodged  in  the 
people. 

To  DEMOLISH,  v.  a.  [demolior,  Lat]  to  pull  down,  ra«c, 
or  destroy. 

DEAIO'LISHER,  s.  one  who  destroys  «r  pulls  down. 

DEIIOLI'TION,  J.  the  act  of  pulling  down  ot  destroy- 
ing; desi  ruction.  _     , 

DEMON,  *.  [dfimoii,  Lat.  dmman  Gr.J  a  name  the  an- 
cients gave  to  certain  spirit*,  who,,  they  imagined,,  had  the 
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pow<?r  of  doing  good  or  evil  to  mankind  ;  they  likewise 
called  tliem  Omii  :  which  see. 

DKMO'NIAC,  or  DEMONIACAL,  o.  belonging  to,  or 
t>ossessed  bv,  the  devil. 

DliMO'NlAC,  s.  a  person  possessed  by  the  devil,  or  some 
eril  spitit. 

DfcMO'NIAN,  a.  [from  daman,  Lat.]  devilish ;  of  the  na- 
ture of  devils. 

DKMONO'CRACY,  s.  [from  liaimon,  a  daemon,  and  hratos, 
power,  Gr.]  the  power  of  the  devil. 

DEMONO'LATRY,  *.  [from  daimon,  a  daomon,  and 
latreia,  worship.  Or.  I  the  worship  of  the  devil. 

DEMONO'LOGY,  s.  [from  daimon,  a  daemon,  and  logos, 
a  discourse,  Gr.]  a  discourse  on  the  nature  and  practices  of 
evil  spirits. 

DEMONSTRABLE,  rt.  [from  <fommii<)-«,  to  demonstrate, 
Lat.l  that  may  admit  of  demonstration,  or  be  proved  be- 
yond a  contradiction 

DEMONSTRABLY,  flrf.  evidently;  beyond  possibility 
of  contradiction. 

To  DEMONSTRATE,  a.  a.  [demmittro,  Lat.J  to  prove  so 
as  to  convince  the  most  prejudiced,  and  render  in  the 
liijfhcst  inHnncr  certain. 

I)  EMONSTRA  TION,  s.  [from  denwnstro,  to  demonstrate, 
Lat.]  undeniable  nroof  of  the  truth  of  a  proposition, 
founded  on  self-evident  principles. 

DEMO'NSTR.A.TIVE,  17.  [from  demonstro,  to  demonstrate, 
Lat.]  convincing  ;  undeniable  ;  self-evident. 

DEMONSTRATIVELY,  ad.  in  such  a  clear  and  evident 
manner  as  to  demand  assent. 

DEMONSTRATOR,  s.  [from  demonstro,  to  demonstrate, 
Lat.]  one  who  proves  a  thing  by  demonstration  ;  one  who 
explains,  teaches,  or  renders  athing  plain  to  the  meanest  ca- 
pacitv  ;  a  lecturer. 

DEMONSTRATORY,  a.  having  the  power  of  demon- 
stration. 

DEMU'LCENT,  a.  [from  demulceo,  to  stroke  softly, 
Lat.]  in  physic,  softening,  mollifying.  ' 

To  DEAIU'R,  v.  n.  [demorer,  Latij  to  delay  a  process  in 
law  by  doubts  and  objections  ;  to  pause  through  uncertain- 
ty ;  to  hesitate  ;  to  doubt ;  to  deliberate  ;  to  suspend  one's 
assent,  choice,  oi  judgment.  Actively,  to  doubt,  or  question 
tlie  truth  of  a  proposition  or  assertion. 

DEMUR,  «.  doubt,  arising  from  uncertainty,  or  want  of 
sufficient  proof;  hesitation  ;  suspense  of  judgment,  choice, 
or  opinion. 

DEMU'RE,  a.  [de  mietin,  Fr.]  behaving  in  a  precise, 
grave,  or  affected  manner. 

To  DEMU'RE.  v.n.  to  look  precisely;  to  behave  with 
affected  modesty. 

DEMU'RELY,  ad.  in  an  affected,  grave,  and  modest 
JDianner;  solemnly.  "  Hark,  how  the  drums  rfe»n«re/y  wake 
the  sleepers."  Shaft. 

DEMU'RENESS,  *.  affected  modesty  or  gravity ;  pre- 
ciseness. 

DEMU'RRAGE,  *.  [from  demevrer,  Fr.l  in  commerce,  an 
allowance  made  to  masters  of  ships,  for  their  stay  in  a  port 
beyond  the  time  appointed. 

DEMU'RRER,  j.  [from  demenrer,  Fr.l  inlaw,  a  kind  of 
pause  luade  in  an  action,  for  a  court  to  take  time  to  consider 
of  some  point  of  difKculty. 

DEMY',  s.  \demi,  Fr.l  the  title  of  a  person  on  the  founda- 
tion of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  who  does  not  enjoy 
either  the  privileges  or  the  salary  of  a  fellow,  and  is  of  the 
same  import  as  a  scholar  at  colleges.  Applied  likewise  to 
signify  a  large-sized  paper. 

DEN,  s.  [Sax.]  a  cavern,  or  hollow  place  under  ground  ; 
the  cave  of  a  wild  beast. 

DEN  A'RIUS,  [Lat.]  in  antiquity,  the  Roman  penny  which 
varied  in  its  value  from  six-pence  to  eight-pence  halfpenny. 
In  the  times  of  the  New  Testament,  it  was  worth  about 
«even-pence-lialfpennv. 

DEN  AT,  *.  denial";  refusaL 
,  DE'NBIGH,  {Diiibu)  the  county  town  of  Denbighshirt, 
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well  built  and  populous,  situated  on  the  summit  of  a  rock, 
sloping  on  every  side  but  one,  on  a  biaiicl;  of  the  river 
Clwyd.  It  has  a  considerable  manufacture  of  gloves  and 
shoes,  which  are  sent  to  London  for  exportation.  It  is  27 
miles  W.  of  Chester,  and  2U8  N.  W.  of  Loudon.  Market  on 
Wednesday. 

DENBIGHSHIRE,  (DcnV^'Ve) a  county  of  Noith  Wales, 
hounded  on  tlie  W.  by  Carnaivonshire,  from  which  it  is  for 
the  most  part  separated  by  the  river  Conway  ;  on  the  N.  and 
N.  E.  bv  the  Irish  Sea  and  Flintshire  ;  on  the  E.  by  Flint- 
shire, Cheshire,  and  Shropshire ;  and  on  the  S.  by  Merioneth- 
shire and  Montgomeryshire.  It  extends  from  N.  W.  to  .S. 
E.  3^  miles,  and  from  N.  to  S.  in  its  broadest  part,  it  is  17 
miles;  but  in  general  it  is  much  less.  It  is  divided  into  13 
hundreds,  which  contain  4  market  towns  and  67  parishes. 
The  soil  is  various,  the  Vale  of  Clwyd  being  remarkably 
pleasant  and  fertile,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the  east  Mrt 
of  the  county,  and  the  west  is,  in  a  manner,  barren.  The 
principal  rivers  are  the  Clwyd,  Elway,  Dee,  and  Conway. 
The  products  of  this  county  are  chiefly  corn,  cheese,  cattle, 
lead,  and  coal.  Among  the  hills  are  found  small  pillars,  with 
inscriptions  which  no  one  hitherto  has  been  able  to  read  ; 
as  also  stones,  called  Druid  stones. 

DENDRO'LOGY,  *.  [from  deiulron,  a  tree,  and  legos,  a 
discourse,  Gr.]  a  discourse,  or  natural  history  of  trees. 

DENDRO'METER,  s.  [from  deiulron,  a  tree,  and  metreo, 
to  measure,  Gr.]  the  name  of  an  instrument  lately  invented 
for  measuring  trees. 

DENI'ABLE,  a.  that  may  be  refused  to  be  granted,  wbea 
asked^  or  to  be  believed  when  proposed. 

DENI'AL,  s.  the  refusing  to  give  or  believe;  the  persist- 
ing m  one's  innocence,  opposed  to  the  confession  of  guilt ; 
abjuration,  or  renouncing. 

DENl'ER,  s.  one  who  refuses  to  grant  a  thing  requested, 
or  to  assent  to  a  truth  proposed  for  his  assent ;  one  wlio  wili 
not  acknowledge  or  own. 

DENIER,  {(lenecr)  s.  a  French  coin,  the  twelfth  part  of 
a  sous. 

To  DE'NIGRATE,  v.  a.  [rfeni'^ro,  from  nif^er,  black,  Lat.] 
to  make  black,  or  to  blacken. 

JDENKiRATION,  s.  [denigratio,  from  niger,  black,  Lat.] 
tne  act  of  making  a  thing  black. 

DENIZA'TION,  J.  tl)e  act  of  enfranchizing  a  foreigner, 
by  which  means  he  enjoys  many  of  the  privileges  of  a  na- 
tural subject. 

DENIZEN,  or  DE'NISON,  *.  [from  dinasddyn,  Brit.]  in 
law,  an  alien  enfranchised  by  the  king's  letters  patent ; 
which  enables  him  in  several  respects  to  act  as  a  subject,  viz. 
to  purchase  and  possess  lands,  and  enjoy  any  oflice  or  dig- 
nity ;  yet  not  so  fully  as  by  naturalization,  wtiich  enables  a 
man  to  inherit  by  descent,  which  a  denizen  cannot  do.  If  a 
denizen  purchase  lands,  his  issue;  born  afterwards,  may  in- 
herit them,  but  those  he  had  before  shall  not. 

To  DE'NTZEN,  v.  a.  to  enfranchise  ;  to  make  free.  Fi- 
guratively, to  protect,  or  encourage. 

DE'NMARK,  a  kingdom  of  Europe,  bounded  on  the  W. 
by  the  ocean,  on  the  N.  and  E.  by  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  on  the 
S.  by  Germany  and  the  Baltic.  The  c(-)untry  is  generally 
flat,  and  the  air  is  rendered  foggy  by  the  sf  as  and  lakes ;  but 
the  weather  being  changeable,  it  is  purified  by  frequent 
breezes.  Denmark,  properly  so  called,  con,sists  of  Jutland 
and  the  island  of  Zealand  and  Funen,  with  the  little  isle* 
about  them  ;  but  the  king  of  Denmark's  dominions  contain 
the  kingdom  of  Norway,  and  the  duchies  of  Holstein,  Olden- 
burgh,  and  Delnionhorst,  in  Germany,  besides  Iceland,  and 
the  other  Danish  settlements  abroad.  The  kingdom  of  Den- 
mark was  formerly  elective,  but  since  1660  it  was  rendered 
hereditary  even  to  the  daughters,  partly  by  consent,  an4 
partly  by  force  ;  at  vvbicli  time  the  nobility  lost  most  of  their 
privileges.  Thev  have  very  few  laws,  and  those  are  sw 
plain  that  thev  have  little  need  of  lawyers,  for  causes  are 
soon  tried.  They  allow  but  of  one  apothecary  in  a  town, 
except  at  Copenhagen,  where  tiiere  are  two.  Their  shop* 
are  visited  by  the  physicians  onue  a  week,  and  all  the  p»- 
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risbed  drugs  are  destroyrd.  The  wdnihitantsareProtcstantg 
since  the  >car  1523,  when  they  em biaccd  tiie  confession  of 
Angsbur;;.  The  forces  which  ihe  kini;  of  Denmark  has  usu- 
aliy  on  foot  are  near  40,000,  hut  most  of  them  are  in  the  pay 
of  other  princes.  The  revenues  are  corrtputed  at  l,400,000ie 
a  year,  vvliich  arise  from  the  crown  lands  and  duties,  and 
the  tolls  paid  by  vessels  passing  between  the  Baltic  and 
German  Ocean.  Tiiere  is  no  large  river  in  Denmark,  but 
numei-ous  lakes  and  channels  of  the  sea,  by  which  it  is  inter- 
sected. In  the  summer  the  heat  is  great,  and  the  days  are 
Ions;;  but  the  winter  continues  7  or  8  months.  The  com- 
modities are  corn,  pulse,  horses,  and  large  beeves,  together 
with  the  jiroducc  of  their  manufactntef.  The  exports  ex- 
ceed the  imfjnrts  to  the  amount  of  o5,000  crowns  a  year. 
Copenhagen  is  the  capital. 

DENO'MINABLE,  a.  [denomino,  from  nomen,  a  name, 
Lat.]  that  may  be  named  or  denoted. 

To  DKNO'MINAIT.,  v.  a.  Idcwtnino,  from  nomen,  aname, 
Lat.  1  to  name ;  to  give  a  name  to. 

DENOMINATION,  s.  [dcnoinm,  from  nomen,  a  name, 
Lat.]  a  name  given  to  a  thing,  pointing  out  some  peculiar 
qualities  belongincj  to  it. 

DENO'MINATIVE,  a.  that  gives  a  name  ;  that  confers 
a  distinct  appelinf ion. 

DENOMIN.VTOH, .».  the  person  or  thin>f  whicji  affixes 
a  particular  appellation  toa  thinf,'.  In  iractions,  the  number 
below  the  line,  shewing  the  number  of  parU  which  any 
intesjer  is  supposed  to  be  divided  into;  thus,  in  S,  8,  the 
denominntur,  shews,  that  the  intef;er  is  divided  into  8  parts  ; 
and  6,  the  numeratiir,  that  vou  take  6  of  those  ei;;ht  parts. 

DENOTATION,  s.  [dnictatio,  from  nota,  a  mark,  Lat.J 
the  act  of  ascertaining  that  a  particular  thing  is  to  be  sig- 
nified or  understood  by  a  certain  sign,  or  that  a  thing  be- 
Jona;s  to  a  ijarticular  person. 

*  To  DENOTE,  V.  a.  [demto,  from  votrr,  u  mark,  Lat.]  to 
mark  ;  to  be  a  sign  of;  to  imply,  signify,  or  betoken  ;  to 
sbj^wbv  signs*  as,  a  o,uickpulserf«»iotoa  fever. 

To  DENOU'NCF'J,  »•.  a.  \deno7icer,  Fr.  demmcio,  Ijlt.]  to 
Hiveyten  by  proclamation,  or  some  external  sign,  t  igura- 
tivelv,  in  law,  to  inform,  to  give  information  against. 

DENOU'NCEMENT,  «!  the  act  of  proclaiming  any 
threat,  or  future  and  impending  evil. 

DENOL'NCER.  s.  one  who  declares  souie  menace,  or 
impending  calamity  or  punishment. 

DBNSE,  a.  \densus,  Lat.]  close;  compact;  thick  ;  having 
few  or  very  small  pores  between  its  particles. 

DE'NSITY,  s.  [densitas,  Lat.]  thickness  ;  solidity;  com- 
pactness ;  the  closeness,  near  approach,  or  adhesion  of  the 
parts  of  a  body. 

DENT,  s.  \dent,  Fr.]  a  mark  made  in  the  surface  of  a 
thing  by  thrusting  the  parts  inwards. 

DENT,  a  town  in  Craven,  in  the  North  Riding  of  York- 
shire. In  1664,  two  inhabitants  of  this  place,  father  and  son, 
were  witnesses  on  a  trial  at  York  assizes,  the  son  being  100 
years  of  age,  and  the  father  nearly  140. 

DE'NTAL,  o.[from  dens,  a  tooth,  Lat.J  belonging  or  relat- 
ing to  the  teeth.  In  grammar,  applied  to  those  letters  which 
arc  pronounced  principally  by  means  of  the  teeth.  In  natu- 
ral history,  a  smalleheil-fish. 

DENTELLATED,  a.  in  botany,  notched ;  jagged  ;  form- 
ed likrtthe  teeth  of  a  saw  on  the  edges. 

DENTE'LLI,  s.  [Ital.]  in  architecture,  the  same  as  mo- 
dillons. 

DENTI'CULATED,  part,  [from  efew,  a  tooth,  Lat.]  set 
with  small  teeth. 

DENTICULATION,  s.  rfromrfen..,  a  toofh,Lat.]  in  natural 
historv,  being  set  with  small  teeth  notched  or  jagged. 

DE'NTIFRICE,  j.  [from  dens,  a  tooth,  and  frico,  to 
rub,  Lat.]  in  medicine,  a  powder  to  cleanse  or  fasten  the 
teeth. 

DENTITION,  s.  [from  rf«nj,atooth,  Lat.]  t!.i  act,  or  time, 
of  breeding  teeth. 

To  DENU'DATE,  t>.  a.  \dentido,  fromm*/./*,  naked,  Lat.] 
to  strip,  or  make  naked.    Figuratively,  to  divest. 
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DENUDATION,  s.  \deimda,  from  mtdas,  wicked,  Lat.jl 
the  act  o^stjipping  or  making  naked. 

To  DENU'DE,  v.  a.  [demido,  from  midiis,  naked,  Lat.]  to 
make  naked  ;  to  pull  off  a  person's  clothes.  Figuratively, 
to  strip  or  divest  a  thing  of  its  natural  covering. 

DENUNCIATION,  s.  [deiiunciatio,  Lat.]  the  act  of 
publishing  any  menace;  ortnreateniug  any  calamity  or  pu- 
nishment. 

DENL^'CIATOR,  s.  [fiom  daiuncio,  Lat.]  flie  person 
who  proclaims  any  threat.  In  law,  ')ne  who  lodges  an  in- 
formatiomigainst  another. 

To  DEN'Y,  V.  a.  [denier,  Fr.  denego,  Lat.]  to  contradict 
an  accusation ;  to  refuse  to  grant  a  thing  requested ;  to  dis- 
own ;  to  renounce. 

DE'NY'S,  St.  a  town  in  the  de^partment  of  Paris,  faiiotis 
for  its  ci-devant  Benedictine  abbey,  and  for  its  magnificent 
church  built  by  king  Dagobert,  in  which  were  the  tombs  of 
many  of  the  French  kings,  of  the  constable  Guesclin,  and 
of  marshal  Turenne.  It  is  seated  on  the  river  Crould,  near 
the  Seine,  6  miles  N.  of  Paris. 

To  DEOBSTRU'CT,  r.  «.  [from  dc.  a  negative  particle, 
and  ohstnio,  to  obstruct,  Lat.]  to  clepr  from  impeainients; 
to  free  a  passage  froni  such  things  as  stop  it  up. 

DEO'BSTHUENT,  s.  [from  de,  a  negative  particle  ana 
ohstriio,  to  obstruct,  l^at.]  in  pharmacy,  a  medicine  which, 
by  its  dissolving  viscid;Ucs,  opens  the  pores  or  passages  of 
the  human  ljii/)y. 

DE'ODAND,  J.  [from  Den,  to  God,  and  dandnm,  to  he 
given,  Lat.]  a  thing  given  or  forfeited  to  God,  for  the  pacii^- 
mg  his  wrath,  in  case  of  any  misfortune,  l)y  which  anyChrfs- 
tian  cpraesto  a  violent  death,  without  the  fault  of  a  reason- 
able creature;  as  if  a  horse  should  strike  his  keeper,  and 
so  kill  him ;  the  horse  is  to  be  sold,  and  the  price  distributed 
to  the  poor,  as  an  expiation  of  that  dreadful  event. 

To  DEOTPILATE,  v.  a.  [from  de,  a  negative  particle, 
and  oppilo,  to  stop  up,  Lat.]  to  clear  a  passage  from  any 
obstructions. 

DEOPPiLATION,  *.  theact  of  opening  the  pas.sages,  of 
clearing  them  from  obstructions. 

DEOTPILATIVE,  a.  having  the  power  to  clear  the  pav 
sages  from  obstructions. 

DEOSCULATION,  s.  [dsoscuhlio,  from  otculum,  a  kiss, 
Lat.]  the  act  of  kissing. 

To  DEO'XIDIZE,  v.  a.  in  rliemisti-y,  to  deprive  a  body  of 
oxvgen,  so  as  td  render  it  incapable  of  burning. 

DEO'XIDIZEJWENT,  s.  in  chemistry,  the  operation  by 
which  one  substance  deprives  anothei-  substance  of  its  oxy- 
gen. !•  is  called  unbecoming  a  body,  by  the  French 
chemists. 

To  DEPA'INT,  V.  a.  [depmulre,  Fr.]  to  form  the  resem- 
blance of  a  thinij  by  colours  or  painting;  to  describe. 

To  DEPA'RT,  I',  n.  [departir,  Fr.]  to  go  away  from  a 
place  ;  to  revolt ;  to  quit ;  to  leave,  or  apostatize  ;  to  die. 

DEPA'RT,  s.  [depart,  Fr.]  the  act  of  going  away,  by 
quitting  a  place  or  person.  Figuratively,  death.  Anion* 
refiners,  a  method  of  separating  metals  blended  together  in. 
one  mass. 

DEPA'RTER.  s.  a  refiner;  one  who  purifies  metals. 

DEi'/^RTMENT,  s.  [departement,  Fr.l  a  peculiar  pro- 
vince or  employment  allotted  to  a  particular  person. 

DEPARTURE,*,  the  act  of  going  away  from  a  person 
ov  place.  Figuratively,  death;  the  act  of  forsaking,  or  quit- 
ting, used  with  from. 

DEPA'SCENT,  a.  [depateens,  Lat.]  feeding. 

ToDEPA'STtJRE.t).  a.  [depascor,  Lat.]  to  graze ;  to  eat 
up  and  consume  bv  feeding. 

To  DEPAUPERATE,  v.  a.  [depaupero,  from  panper,  poor, 
Lat.l  to  make  poor;  to  render  ground  barren. 

DEPE'CTFBLE,  a.  [from  depecto,  to  comb,  Lat.J  tough; 
clatnniv;  viscid;  thick,  or  tenacious. 

To  DEPEND,  V.  71.  [dependeo,  Lat.]  to  proceed  from ; 
to  be  in  a  state  of  subjection;  to  be  supported  or  main- 
tained by  another ;  to  be  yet  undetermined ;  to  confide  in, 
or  rely  oa. 
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DEPE'NDANCE,  or  DEPE'NDENCE,  *.  [dtpendanft, 
Fr.]  tbc  state  of  a  thing  huiiging  from  a  supporter;  con- 
ncxiou  ;  the  state  of  being  subject  to,  or  at  the  disposal  of, 
another.  Fignratively,  reliance  ;  trust ;  confidence  ;  ac- 
ciitent. 

DEPEND KNT,  a.  [drpemlaiu,  Ff.]  subject  to,  or  in  the 
powor  and  disposal  of,  another. 

DEPE'NDEVT,  s.  [from  dependant,  Fr.]  one  who  is  sub- 
ject to,  at  the  disposal  of,  or  maintained  by,  anotltjr. 

DEPE'NDKR,  s.  one  who  confides  in  another. 

DEPERDI'TION,  *.  [from  depemlo,  to  lose]  loss  ;  entire 
destruction. 

To  DEPHLE'GM,  or  DEPHLE'GMATE,  {deflim,  or 
dcHigmate)  v.  a.  \dephUgmo,  low  Lat.]  to  clear  a  fluid  from  its 
j>ldi'<;in  or  water. 

DEPHLl.GMATION,  {defiegmaslwn) s.  in  chemistry,  the 
act  of  sc>p;irathig  the  waters  from  chemical  liquors. 

To  DEPl'CT,  V.  a.  [depivgo,  Lat.]  to  paint,  or  represent 
the  likeness  of  a  thing  ni  colours  ;  to  describe  in  words. 

DEPI'LATORY,  s.  [from  de,  a  negative  particle,  and 
pihts,  hair,  Lat.J  in  medicine,  a  plaster,  or  other  application 
made  use  of  to  take  away  hair. 

DETILOUS,  a.  [from  de,  a  negative  particle,  and  pilus, 
hair,  Lat.J  without  hair. 

DEPLANTATION,  s.  [dephnto,  from  de,  a  negative  par- 
ticle, and  planta,  a  plant,  Lat.]  the  act  of  taking  plants  up 
from  the  bed. 

DEPLETION,  s.  [deplee,  from  de,  a  negative  particle,  and 
pJcuus,  full,  Lat.]  in  physic,  the  act  of  emptying. 

Di'".PLO'RARLE,  ff.'[fiom  deptmo,  Lat.l  lamentable  ;  dis- 
mal :  calamitous  ,  hopeless  ;  contemptible. 

DRPLORABLENESS,  s.  the  state  of  being  an  object  of 
grjcf ;  misery, wretchedness. 

DEPLO'RABLY,  ad.  lamentably  ;  miserably  ;  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  occasion  ordemiHul  sorrow. 

OKPLORA'TION,  «.  the  act  of  lamenting. 

To  DEPLO'Rl*;,  V.  a.  [dtphni,  Lat.]  to  lament,  mourn,  or 
express  sorrow  forany  calamity,  loss,  or  misfortune. 

DEPLO'KER,  s.  one  who  laments  or  grieves  for  a  loss  or 
calamitv 

DEPLUMA'TION,  $.  [from  de,  a  negative  particle,  and 
phima,  a  feather,  Lat.]  the  act  of  plucking  ofl'  fcTithers.  In 
euigen ,  the  swelling  of  the  eyelids,  attended  with  a  falling 
ofl"of  llie  hairs  fwim  the  eyebrows. 

To  DEl'LD'MK,!).  a.  [tiom  de,  a  negative  particle,  and 
plumn,  a/eulher,  Lat.J  to  strip  of  its  feathers. 

DEf'O'N  RNT,  *.  [i'toin  dipimois,  Lat.]  in  law,  one  who 
gives  his  testimony  m  a  court  of  justice  ;  an  evidence  or 
witness.  In  "rammar,  such  verbs  as  have  an  active  signifi- 
cation, thougii  they  have  no  active  voice  ;  so  called,  because 
deponent,  i.  e.  thei/  lai)  aside  the  force  of  the  verb  passive ;  as, 
falenr,  1  Cfiufpss. 

To  DEPOPULATE,  ».  a.  [depopuhr,  from  de,  a  negative 
particle,  and  populus,  people,  Lat.J  to  unpeople ;  to  lay  \vaste 
a  conntty. 

DEPOPULATION,  s.  the  act  of  impeopling,  or  render- 
ing a  cou\itrv  waste  by  destroying  the  inhabitants. 

DKPOPULA'TOR,  *.  one  who  kills  or  destroys  the  inha- 
.bitatits  of  a  co\intry. 

To  DEPO'RT,  f.  a.  [deporter,  Fr.]  to  carry  away ;  to  be- 
have or  demean  one's  self. 

DEPO'RT,  J.  demeanour;  behaviour;  carriage.    • 

DKPORTATION,  s.  [from  deporto,  to  carry 'away,  Lat.] 
transportation,  whereby  a  person  has  some  remote  place 
assigned  for  his  residence;  with  a  prohibition  of  stirring 
from  it  on  pain  of  death. 

DEPORTMENT,  s.  [deportement,  Fr.]  conduct;  de- 
meanour. 
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I  o  DRPO'SE,  (depuze)  v.  a.  [dtrpono,  Lat.]  to  lay  down ; 

deprive  a  person  of  a  post  or  dignity.    Neuterlv,  to  give 
testinionv  in  a  court  of  justice. 

To  DEPO'SIT,  {depLzit)  V.  a.  [deposition,  Lat.]  to  lay  iip 
oHodgeinany  place;  to  give  as  a  pledge  or  security  ;  to 
place  at  uiterest. 


DEPO'SITARY,(*/)tei«an/)  s.  [from  depmt,  to  deposit*, 
Lat.J  one  who  is  entrusted  with  the  charge  or  keeping  of  a 
thing. 

DKPO'SITE,  (depizit)  I.  [from  depone,  to  dcposlte,  Lat.] 
any  thing  committed  to  the  care,  charge,  or  trust  of  an- 
other ;  a  pledge;  a  pawn,  or  security  given  for  the  per- 
formance ofany  contract. 

DI'IPOSITION,  {dcpazUhon)  s.  [from  depono,  to  put  down, 
Lat.]  tiie  act  of  giving  testimony  on  oatli;  the  act  of  de- 
throning a  prince.  In  canon  law,  the  solemn  depriving  a 
cler.'jyman  of  his  orders  for  some  crime. 

DEPOSITORY,  {dep'uzitory)  s.  the  place  where  any 
thing  is  lodged.  Deposilan/  is  properly  used  of  persons, 
and  depositcry  of  things. 

DEPOT,  s.  a  temporarv  magazine. 

DEPRAVATION,  s.  [deprmn,  to  spoil,  Lat.]  the  act  of 
spoiling,  corrupting,  or  rendering  a  thing  less  perfect  or 
valuable. 

To  DEPRATE,  v.  a.  [<kprmo,  Lat.]  to  corrupt ;  to 
spoil;  to  rob  a  thing  of  its  perfections;  to  seduce  from 
goodness. 

IJEPRA  VEDNESS,  s.  loss  of  purity,  goodness,  or  per- 
fection. 

DEPRA'VEMENT,  s.  a  vitiated  state;  corruption, 

DEPRATEii,  s.  a  corrupter,  or  one  who  makes  either  a 
person  or  thins  bad. 

DEPRA'VITY,  s.  corruption  ;  a  change  from  perfection 
td,imperfection,  or  from  virtue  to  vice. 

To  DE'PRECATE,  v.  n.  [deprecor,  from  de,  from,  and 
preciii;  to  pray,  Lat.J  to  pray  earnestly  for  the  averting  some 
eminent  punishment :  to  asK  pardon  for  a  crime ;  to  request 
or  petition  with  importunity  and  humility. 

DP.PREC.A TION,  s.  [depeeiitio,  from  ile,  from,  and  precor, 
to  pray,  Lat.]  the  act  of  petitioning;  a  begging  pardon ; 
prayer;  prayer  against  any  evil, or  for  averting  any  punish- 
ment. 

DETRECATIVE,  or  DEPRECATORY,  a.  that  is  u.v  d 
as  an  apology  or  excuse. 

DEPRECA1  OR,  i.  [Lat.  from  de,  from,  and  precor,  to 
pray,  Lat.J  one  who  sues  for  another  :  an  intercessor;  one 
who  apologizes  for  the  faults  of  another,  ia  order  to  free 
him  from  the  punishment  d'le  to  him. 

To  DEPRECIATE,  {deprUhiate)  v.  a.  [depretio,  from  de,  a 
negative  particle,  and /jrcMKm,  price,  Lati]  to  speak  meanly 
of  a  thing,  inorderto  lesseiwils  esteem  or  value. 

To  DEPREDATE,  v.  a.  [depredator,  from  prtrda,  plunder, 
Lat.J  to  rob,  plunder,  or  i-iliiige ;  to  seize  as  prey  or  iKwty ; 
to  consume,  devour,  or  destroy. 

DEPREDATION,  i.  [depricduth,  from  prtrda,  pinnder, 
Lat.J  the  act  of  spoiling,  robbing,  or  seizing  on  as  prey  or 
plunder;  waste;  consumption. 

DEPREDATOR,  s.  [Lat.  from  prceda,  plunder,  Lat.]  a 
robber ;  a  spoiler.     Figuratively,  a  devourer ;  a  consumer. 

To  Di"PREHI'>'ND,  v.  a.  [dejireUeiid^,  from  preheniti,  to 
take,  Lat.J  to  detect;  to  catth  unawares;  to  take  in  t!i"» 
fact.  Figmatively,  to  discover,  or  find  out  soinetiiiug  diffi- 
cult, or  not  obvious. 

DKPREHE'NSIBLE,  a.  [deprehendo,  from  prehenda,  to 
take,  Lat.l  that  may  be  detected  ;  that  may  be  discoveied. 
perceived,  or  understood. 

DEPRKHE'NSIBLENESS,  s.  possibility  of  being  detect- 
ed, discovered,  or  understood. 

DEPREHE'^SION,  s.[<kprelievdo,{\om prehevde,  to  take, 
Lat.]  detection  i-  the  act  of  taking  in  tlie  fact,  or  taking  un- 
awares; a  discovery. 

To  DEPRESS,  V.  a.  [from  de,  downward,  and  prinw,  to 
press,  Lat.J  to  press  down ;  to  let  down^vards.  Figura- 
tively, to  humble,  to  deject,  apphed  to  the  miud. 

DEPRESSION',  t.  [from  de,  dowirwartl,  end  primt,  to 
press,  Lat.J  the  act  ofVressing  down ;  the  sinking  or  fal- 
ling in  of  a  furnace.  Flgui-ativelv,  degrading;  abasement; 
orhumbliug.  JD<7»m«o»,  in  algebra,  applied  to  equations, 
is  the  bringing  them  to  the  lower  and  more  simple  terms  by 
ilivi^iou.    in  astronomy,  the  distai:cc  of  a  star  froiu  the 
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horizon  ddwriward  ;  which  is  measured  l)y  the  arch  of  the 
TPrticle  circle  or  azitmith,  passiiiff  throii|.;h  the  star,  inter- 
cepted between  the  star  and  the  horizon.  In  geography, 
the  depression  nft/ie  pole,  is  the  travelling  or  sailing  so  much 
from  Ifirpnle  nearer  to  the  horizon. 

DKPIIK'S.SOR,  s.  rfrom  de',  downward,  and  prima,  to 
pfess,  Lai.]  one  that  keeps  or  presses  down;  an  oppressor. 
Id  anatomy,  applied  to  snch  muscles  as  bring  or  press  down 
those  parts  which  t'ley  are  fastened  to. 

DE'PllIMENT,  a.  [from  de,  down%vard,  and  prima,  to 
press,  Lat.]  an  epithet  applied  to  one  ofthe  straight  muscles 
that  move  the  globe  or  ball  of  the  eye,  its  use  being  to  pull 
it  downwards. 

'  DEPRIV.'VTION,  s.  [from  dc,  here  used  to  strengthen 
.the  signification,  and  privo,  to  take  awav,  Lat.]  the  act  of 
taking  away  the  quality  or  existence  of  a  Thing. 

To  DEPilT'VE,  V.  a.  [trom  de,  here  used  to  strengthen  the 
signification,  and  privo,  to  lake  away,  Lat.]  to  take  away 
that  which  is  enjoyed  by  another;  to  release;  to  free  from. 
In  law,  to  turn  a  clergj'man  out  of  a  benefice  for  some 
.crime. 

DK'PTFORD,  a  town  of  Kent,  anciently  called  West 
Greenwich,  divded  into  Upper  and  Lower  Deptford.  It 
is  chiefly  remaikable  for  its  noble  dock-yard,  which  includes 
a  wet  dock  of  two  acres,  and  another  of  an  acre  and  a  half, 
with  extensive  store-houses,  and  immense  quantities  of  tim- 
ber, &c.  for  the  use  of  the  navy.  It  is  seated  on  the  Thames, 
aboi;t  ."5}  miles  E.  of  London. 

DEl'lH,  ».  [diep,  Belg.)  the  space  measured  from  the 
turface  of  a  thing  downwards  ;  quantity  of  water,  opposed 
to  a  s/ionl ;  the  sea  ;  the  abyss.  Depth  of  a  squadron  or  ba- 
talion,  the  nuinl)er  of  men  in  the  file.  Figuratively,  the 
height  or  middle  of  a  season,  or  night.  Profoundness,  dif- 
ficulty, obsciiritv,  applied  to  learning. 

To  DEPU  CELATE,  v.  a.  [depuceler,  Fr.]  to  deflour ;  to 
bereave  of  virginity. 

DEPU'LSION,  0.  [from  de,  from,  and  pello,  to  drive,  Lat.] 
the  act  of  beating  or  driving  away. 

DEPU'LSOR  Y,  a.  [from  de,  from,  and  pello,  to  drive,  Lat.] 
thrusting  awav. 

To  DETUR.\TE,  v.  a.  [depurer,  Fr.]  to  purify  ;  to  cleanse 
from  any  impurities. 

Df^TURATE,  a.  cleansed  or  freed  froni  dregs  or  foulness. 
Figurafivelv,  pure,  not  tainted  or  corrupted. 

DEPURATION,  s.  [depirrotio,  from  pus,  corrupt  matter, 
Lat.]  the  act  of  separating  the  impure  parts  of  any  thing 
from  the  pure  ones.  In  surgery,  to  cleanse  a  wound  from 
its  foulness. 

To  DEPU'RE,  V.  a.  \depurer,  Fr.]  to  cleanse  from  dregs  or 
foulness  ;  to  purge  a  thing  from  any  noxious  qualities. 

DEPUTATION,  «.  [deputation,  Fr.]  the  sending  some 
select  persons  out  of  a  body  to  a  prince  or  solemn  assembly, 
to  treat  of  matters  in  their  behalf  or  name;  the  commission 
of  treating  in  behalf  of  (.thers. 

To  DEPUTE,  V.  a.  [deputer,  Fr.J  to  send  with  a  special 
commission  ;  to  appoint  persons  to  negociate  a  public  or 
private  afFitir  with  a  prince, -state,  or  person. 

DETUTY,  s.  [depute,  Fr.l  one  that  is  commissioned  to 
transact  an  affair  for,  or  discharge  the  duties  of,  atiother;  a 
lieutenant  ;  a  viceroy.  In  law,  a  person  who  exercises  an 
office  in  the  right  of  another,  who  is  accountable  for  his  mis- 
takes or  behaviour. 

To  DEQUA'NTITATE,i'.  a.  [from  de,  a  negative  parti- 
cle, and  quantilas,  quantity,  Lat.]  to  lessen  the  quantity  of  a 
thing. 

DER,a  term  used  in  the  beginning  of  the  namesof  places. 
It  is  generally  to  be  derived  from  the  Saxon  word  dear,  a 
wild  beast,  unless  the  place  stands  ujiona  river,  when  it  may 
be  rather  fetched  from  the  British  ditr,  water. 

To  DERACINATE,  v.  a.  [deraciner,  Fr.]  to  pluck  or  tear 
up  bv  the  roots. 

To  DERA'IGN,  or  DF.R  A'lN,  (.derail)  v.  a.  [deron-rer,  Fr.] 
in  law,  to  prove.  In  its  primary  signification,  to  disorder, 
or  confuse. 
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DERATGNMENT,  or  DERA'INMENT,  s.  the  act  ofde- 
raigning  or  proving ;  a  disordering  or  turning  outof  course  ; 
a  discharge  of  profession  ;  a  departure  out  of  religion. 

DERA'Y,  *.  [from  desrayer,  Fr.]  tumult ;  confusion.  Mer- 
riment;  jollity. 

_  DE'R6ENT,  acityof  Schirivan,  in  Persia,  witha  harbour, 
situated  on  the  W.  coast  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  in  lat.  42.81. 
N.     It  is  the  residence  of  a  khan. 

DE'RBY,  the  county-town  of  Derbyshire,  is  large  and 
well  built,  with  a  spacious  markct-pbice  and  handsome  town- 
house.  In  1734,  a  machine  was  erected  here  by  Sir  Tho- 
mas  Lombe,  for  the  manufacturing  of  silk,  ihe  model  of 
which  he  brought  from  Italy.  It  was  the  first  of  its  kind 
erected  in  England  ;  and  its  operations  are  to  wind,  double, 
and  twist  the  silk,  so  as  to  render  it  (it  for  weaving.  Here 
are  also  manufactories  of  silk,  cotton,  and  worsted  stockings, 
and  of  elegant  porcelain,  which  last  is  in  high  estimation. 
Derbyshire  and  foreign  marbles  are  wrought  here  in  vases, 
urns,  columns,  and  other  ornamental  artit'les,  and  the  lapi- 
dary and  jewellery  branches  are  executed  with  great  neat- 
ness. The  malting  business,  and  a  pottery  of  queen's  earthen- 
ware, are  also  carried  on  here.  The  number  of  inhabi- 
tants in  its  five  parishes  is  estimated  at  8593.  It  is  seated 
on  the  river  Derwent,  which  is  navigable  to  the  Trent,  3fi 
miles  N.  of  Coventry,  and  120  N.  W.  by  N.  of  London. 
Markets  on  Wednesday  and  Friday. 

DE'RBYSHIRE,  a  coimty  of  England,  bounded  on  the 
W.  and  N.  W.  by  Cheshire  and  Stafl'ordshire,  on  the  N.  by 
Yorkshire,  and  on  the  E.  by  Nottinghamshire  ;  and  on  iheS. 
and  S.  E.  by  Leicestershire  and  a  point  of  Warwickshire. 
Il  extends  nearly  56  miles  in  length  from  N.  to  S.  and  34 
from  E.  to  W.  where  broadest;  but  in  the  S'part  it  is  not 
above  siv.  It  is  divided  into  six  hundreds,  in  which  arc  10 
market-towns,  and  106  parishes.  The  N.  and  W.  parts  are 
mountainous  and  stony,  and  subject  to  frequent  rains,  and 
the  air  is  sharp  and  cold.  The  S.  and  I'l.  parts  arc  fertile, 
producing  most  kinds  of  grain,  particularly  barley.  The 
bleak  mountains  in  the  Peak  abound  in  the  best  lead,  with 
marble,  alabaster,  mill-stones,  iron,  coal,  and  a  coarse  sort 
of  crystal,  and  the  intermediate  valleys  are  fruitful  in  grass. 
The  principal  rivers  are  the  Derwent,  Dove,  Erwash,  and 
Trent. 

DEREHAM,  East,  or  Market,  a  town  in  Norfolk, 
with  a  market  on  Friday,  16  niiks  W.  of  Norwich,  and  190 
N.  N.  E.  of  London. 

DERELICTION,  s.  [ixom  derelinquo,  to  forsake,  Lat.} 
the  ultc)  forsaking  or  abandoning  a  person. 

DE'RI-:LICTS,  «.  [from  derelivqiu),  to  forsake,  Lat.]  in  law, 
such  goods  as  are  wdfully  thrown  away,  and  disowned  by  a 
person. 

To  DERIDE,  V.  a.  [dei-iden,  Lat.]  to  laugh  at,  mock,  or 
turn  to  scorn  with  great  contempt. 

DERIDER,  t.  a  person  who  mocks  or  ridicules  a  thing 
with  great  contempt. 

DERISION,  s.  [from  derido,  to  deride,  Lat.]  the  act  of 
ridiculing,  mocking,  or  laughing  at  with  great  contempt. 

DERISIVE,  n.  rediculing ;  mocking. 

DERI'SORY,  rt.  [from  derido,  to  deride,  Lat.]  mocking; 
ridiculing. 

DEIU'V.ABLE,  n.  that  may  be  obtained  by  descent,  or 
communicated  from  one  to  another. 

DERIVATION,  s.  [from  derivo,  to  derive,  Lat.]  the 
drainina;  water  from  ils  course  or  channel. 

DERITATIVE,  a.  [from  derim,  to  derive,  Lat.J  derived 
or  taken  from  another. 

DERIVATIVE,  s.  the  thing  or  word  which  is  derived 
from  another. 

DERITATIVELY,  ad.  after  a  derivative  manner  ;  not 
originally. 

To  DERIVE,  V.  ff.rfromrfc,  from,  and  rivus,  a  river,  Lat.J 
to  drain  ;  to  let  out  water,  or  turn  its  course.  Fij;uiatiyeiy, 
tp  deduce,  or  trace  from  its  original  or  soiiree  ;  to  c onitwu- 
nicafe  as  the  source  of  a  river  to  onr  of  its  branches,  or  a 
«siuse  to  its  effect;  todescend  to  a  person,  or  toceuimuai- 
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cate  by  a  descent  of  blood.  In  grammar,  to  trace  a  word 
from  its  origin.  Neuterly,  to  proceed,  come,  or  descend 
from. 

DERH'ER,  t,  one  who  partakes  by  descent,  pedigree,  or 
C'Oiiinuinication. 

DERNIE'R,  {(ierneir) a.  [Fr.]  last :  used  with  resort. 

To  DE'ROCJATE,  f.  a.  [dengo,  Lat.]  to  lessen  the  value 
of  a  family  or  profession ;  to  degenerate ;  to  undervalue  the 
esteem  or  worth  of  a  thinij. 

DEROGATION,  s.  [from  dero^o,  to  disparage,  Lat.l  an 
act  done  c(mtrary  to,  or  incoiisis-lent  with  any  law,  liy  which 
means,  its  force  and  value  are  lessened  ;  the  act  of  dispa- 
raginij  or  lessenin;;  the  vahie  of  a  thing. 

DERO'fiATlVE,  «.  lessening  the  value  of  a  thing,  or  the 
esteem  aiid  reputation  of  a  person. 

DKRO'OATORILY,  ad.  in  such  amannerasto  lessen  the 
value  of  a  thing,  or  the  esteem  and  reputation  of  a  per- 
son. 

DERO'GATORINESS,  s.  the  quality  of  lessening  the 
valuK  of  a  thing. 

DEROGATORY/  o.  [from  derAigo,  to  disparage,  Lat.] 
"•  that  lessens  or  takes  away  from  the  value  of  a  person  or 
thing. 

DE'RRY,  a  county  of  Ulster,  in  Ireland,  32  miles  in  length 
and  30  in  breadth,  bounded  on  (he  W.  by  Donegal ;  on  the 
N.  by  Lough  Foyle  and  the  Ocean ;  and  on  the  E.  and  S.  E. 
bv  Antrim  and  Lough  Neagh  ;  and  on  the  S.  and  S.  W.  by 
Tyrone.  It  contains  31  parishes,  in  which  are  about  2o,000 
houses  and  12.5,000  inhabitants,  and  is  a  fruitful,  champaign 
country.  The  linen  manufacture  tlourishes  in  every  part  of 
the  coujitv,  its  yearly  trade  being  averaged  at  1 16,720/. 

DERRY,  or  Londonderry,  tlie  capital  of  the  county 
ofDerrv,  isa  modern  city,  built  principally  by  a  company 
of  London  adventurers,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  It  consists 
chictivoftwo  streets,  which  cross  one  another  ;an  exchange 
is  built  in  tlie  centre  ;  here  is  a  fine  market-place,  and  the 
harbour  is  bordered  with  a  anay.  It  is  surrounded  with  a 
strong  wall,  and  has  four  castles  by  the  side  of  the  river.  It 
is  scaled  on  the  river  Mourn,  near  its  mouth,  oxer  which 
there  is  a  wooden  bridge,  upwards  of  1000  feet  in  lengtli, 
5  miles  S.  of  the  Lake  or  Bay  of  Lough  Foyle,  and  104  N. 
W.  of  Dublin. 

DE'RVIS,  orDE'RVISE,  a.  [derns,  Fr.]  a  kind  of  monk 
among  the  Turks,  who  profess  extreme  poverty,  and  lead  a 
very  austere  life. 

DE'RWENT,  a  river  of'DerbysIiire,  which  rises  in  tlie 
High  Peak,  and  passing  through  the  county,  fails  into  the 
Trent,  8  miles  E.  .S.  E.  from  Derby.  Also,  a  river  of  Y'ork- 
sliire,  which  rise*  in  the  North  Riding,  and  running  S.  falls 
into  the  Ouse,  6  miles  S.  E.  of  Selby.  Also.a  river  of  Dur- 
ham, (lowing  through  a  romantictract  of  country,  and  fail- 
ing into  the  Tyne,  a  little  above  Newcastle,  near  which,  on 
its  banks,  are  some  capital  iron  works.  Also,  a  river  of 
Cumberland, which  rises  in  Borrowdalc,  and  flowing  through 
Dervvent  Water  and  Bassingthwaite  Water,  passes  by  Cock- 
crmonth,  and  falls  into  the  Irish  Sea  at  Workington. 

DESART,».    See  Desert. 

DI'^'SCANT, ».  [(/wrnnio,  Ital.]  a  comment  on  any  sub- 
ject ;  disputation  ;  a  disquisition  branched  out  into  several 
^  heads.    It  is   commonly   \ised  as  a   word  of  censure  or 
contempt. 

To  DESCA'NT,  r.  n.  to  sing  in  parts.  Figuratively,  to 
discourse  at  large;  or  to  criticise mmutely  on  theactionsof 
another;  to  point  out  faults  with  great  minuteness;  to 
censtire. 

To  DESCFVND,  «.  n.  [descendo,  Lat.]  to  come  or  go 
from  ahiglier  to  a  lower  place;  to  go  gradually  dow  awards, 
or  below  the  surface  of  a  thing  ;  to  sink ;  to  invade  an  ene- 
my's country  ;  to  proceed  as  from  a  successor,  or  as  a  cause 
does  from  an  effect.  Actively,  to  walk,  or  roll  downwards 
from  a  hiijher  place  or  situation. 

DESCENDA.NT,  or  DESCE'NDENT,  s.[from  descends, 
to  descend,  Lat.]  one  who  belongs  to  another  as  a  relation ; 
the  offspring  or  posterity  of  a  person. 


DESCE'NDENT,  a.  [from  detcmida,  to  descend,  Lat.l  com- 
ing or  moving  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  situation;  sinliing  ; 
proceeding  (roni  another  as  an  ancestor  or  original. 

DESCENDIBLE,  o.  such  as  may  be  descended;  trans- 
niissible  by  inheritance. 

DESCE'NSION,  i.  [from  descendo,  to  descend,  uat.]  a 
sinking  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  situation.  In  astronomy, 
it  is  diviiled  into  right  or  oblique.  Right  descentimi,  is  a 
point  or  arch  of  the  equator,  which  descends  with  a  star  or 
sign  in  a  right  spliere.  Oblique  desceiitioti,  is  that  which 
descends  in  an  obliqne  sphere. 

DESCENSIONAL,  a.  relating  to  descent.  In  astrono- 
my, desceiisional  difference  is  tile  difference  between  the  ob- 
lique and  right  descension  of  a  star. 

DESCENT,  s.  [from  descendo,  to  descend,  Lat.l  the  act  of 
passing  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  place;  or  towards  the  cen- 
tre of'tlie  earth;  a  slope,  or  sloping  situation.  Invasion,  or 
attack  on  an  enemy's  country  or  coasts;  birth;  extraction. 
Lineal  descent,  is  that  which  is  conveyed  down  in  aright 
line,  from  the  grandfather  to  the  father,  from  the  father  to. 
the  son,&-c.  Collateral  descent,  is  that  which  springs  out  of 
the  side  of  the  line  of  blood,  as  from  a  man  to  his  brother, 
nephew,  &c.  Figuratively,  one  step  or  generation  in  the 
line  of  a  family. 

To  DESCRI'BE,  v.  a.  [describe,  Lat.]  to  mark  out  any 
thing  by  the  mention  of  its  properties.  In  painting,  to  form, 
the  resemblance  of  a  thing.  In  logic,  it  conveys  an  idea  of 
a  tiling  in  a  loose  manner,  without  enumerating  all  it3  pro- 
perties, in  geometry,  to  draw  or  make  a  figure.  Figurative- 
ly, toconvevsome  notionof  athing  by  words. 
"  DESCRI'BER,  s.one  who  relates  a  matter  of  fact;  the 
manner  of  performing  an  action,  a  battle,  &c. 

DESCRl'ER,  s.  one  who  discovers  or  descries  a  thing  at 
a  distance. 

DESCRIPTION,  i.  [from  desc-ilo,  to  describe,  Lat.]  the 
act  of  conveying  the  idea  of  a  person  or  thing  by  mention- 
ing some  of  their  properties.  In  logic,  a  collection  of  the 
most  remarkable  properties  of  a  tiling,  without  including 
the  essential  ditl'erence,  and  the  general  nature  or  genius  ;. 
the  sentence  or  passage  in  which  a  thing  is  described;  the 
qualities  expressed  in  representing  a  thing. 

To  DESCRY',  V.  a.  [descrier,  Fr.]  U't  reconnoitre ;  to  ex- 
amine or  view  at  a  distance  ;  to  discover  or  discern  by  the 
sight, a  thing  hidden  or  concealed. 

Dl'^CRY',  s.  discovery,  or  the  thing  discovered. 

DESI'j.VDA,  or  Cape  Desire,  on  the  S.  W.  coast. of 
Patagonia,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  from 
the  Pacific  Ocean.     Lat.  52.  52.  S.  ion.  76. 46.  \\ . 

DESKADA,  or  Desiderada,  one  of  the  Caribbee 
Islands,  about  10  miles  long,  and  4  broad,  4  leagues  E.  of 
Giiadaloupe.  It  is  subject  to  the  French.  Lat.  16.  38.  N. 
long.  61.15.  W. 

To  DE'SECR.ATK,  ».  a.  [from  de,  a  negative  particle, 
and  sacer,  holy,  Lut.]  to  convert  a  thing  to  an  use  ditferent 
from  that  to  which  it  was  originally  consecrated. 

DF.SECRATION,  s.  the  converting  of  a  thing  conse^ 
crated  to  some  common  use. 

D  E'S  I'lRT,  (dizert)  s.  [from  desero,  to  desert,  Lat]  a  place 
not  inluibited  or  built ;  awaste  place;  a  solitude. 

DE'SERT,  {dczert)  a.  [ffom  desero,  to  desert,  Lat.J  wild; 
waste  ;  uncultivated  ;  uninhabited. 

To  Di:SEirr,('teerO  ».  «.  [desero,  Lat.]  to  quit;  to  for- 
.sake  ;  to  abandon  a  person  who  has  a  reliance  on  one  ;  used 
as  a  word  of  reproach  ;  to  leave  a  station  or  place  ;  to  rui^ 
awa\  from  an  armv  or  company,  applied  to  soldiers. 

DESERT,*.    See  Dessert. 

DESE'RT,  {dcxert)  s.  the  behaviour,  conduct,  or  actions 
of  a  person,  considered  with  I'espect  to  rewards  or  punish- 
ments;  a  claim  to  praise  or  rewards.  Figuratively,  exccK 
lence,  or -Yirfue,  degree  of  merit. 

DKSE'RTER,  (fcertcr)  «.  [from  rff^fro,  to  desert,  Lat.j 
one  v.  holeaves  or  abandons  a  perscm  who  can  claim  his  as- 
sistance ;  one  who  abandons,  quits,  or  leaves  his  post,  oir 
the  army  to  which  he  belongs. 
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DKSKI^TION,  (ikzirshon)  s.  file  act  of  abandoning  or 
ioTsukiris  a  person,  cause,  poet,  or  place  in  an  army. 

Ri;s ('niTLESS,  (dezirtless)  a.  witlmut  merit. 

To  DV,S¥JKVK,  (dezirve)  v.  a.  [deserrir,  Fr.J  to  be  an  ob- 
jfct  of  approbation  or  disapprobatinii,  reward,  or  punish- 
ment, on  account  of  one's  actions  or  behaviour ;  to  be  wor- 
tiiv  ;  c  a  proper  object  of  reward. 

DI'SI^VLDLY,  iikxirverlbi)  ad.  not  without  reason  or 
foundation;  accordiug  to  a  person's  behaviour,  whetljer 
good  or  ij). 

DESE'RV  FIR,  {dezinet)  t.  a  ?jan  who  is  a  proper  object 
of  approbation  and  reward. 

D  !''ST'CCANT,  {desihant)  part,  [desicrans,  fiom  ticc:is,  dry, 
Lat.]  in  medicine,  a  drying  nature  or  quality.  Used  sub- 
stantiv«^y,  fortiiose  applications  which  dry  up  tlie  flow  of 
sores. 

ToDF.SI'CCATR,  (desihate)  t.a.  [desicco  from  succtn,  dry 
Lid_.]  todrv  up  moisture. 

DESICCA'TION,  {denJmshon)  s.  the  act  of  drying  up 
moisture. 

DESrCCATIVi;,  {deiihative)  «.  that  has  the  power  of 
drviufT. 

To  DESIDERATE,  v.  u.  [desida-o,  Lat.]  to  want ;  to  miss. 
A  word  scarcelv  used. 

DESIDERATUM,  t.  [Lat.]  somewhat  which  inquiry  has 
not  Iteen  able  to  settle  or  discover  ;  as  the  longitude  is  the 
desidtratnm  of  navigation;  the  trisection  of  an  angle,  and 
the  quadrature  of  a  circle,  are  the  desiderata  of  geometry  ; 
'tllP  peroefual  motion,  the  (fcrirfprfftiwi  of  mechanics. 

DESf'DIOSE,  a.^'i'esidiosHs,  Lai.]  idle  ;  lazy  ;  heavy. 

To  DES!'(5N,  {desm)  v.  a.  [drsit^iio,  Lat. J  1o  purpose  or 
intend  ;  to  i'orni  or  order  for  a  particular  purpose  ;  to  plan, 
project,  contrive,  or  form  an  idea  in  the  mind. 

DESI'GN,  (d'sin)  s.  an  intention  or  purpose;  apian  of 
action  ;  a  scheme  or  contrivance ;  the  plan  or  representatio^j 
of  the  order,  soneral  distribution,  and  construction  of  a 
Jiaiulins',  poem,  books,  building,  <S;c. 

DKSi'fJN  A  liLE,  (desinable)  a.  |  from  desj^no,  to  mark  out, 
Lat.]^tliat  c;iM  b"  ascertained,  described,  or  expressed. 

DESIGNATION,  s,  [from  designo,  to  mark  out,  Lat.] 
the  describiuif  a  person  or  thing  by  some  remote  sign  ;  ap- 
pointment or  direction;  import  or  signiiicalion ;  inten- 
tion. 

DESI'GNEDLY,  (desinedly)  ad.  purposely  ;  in  a  manner 
agreeable  to  the  intention  or  previous  purpose  of  a  perso.i, 
opposed  to  aci-idmtnUy. 

DKSrGNKR,  (rf«7«fr)  i.  a  person  who  premeditates  or 
contrives  something  ill ;  a  person  who  invents  a  draught,  or 
oriffinal,  for  some  artist  to  copy  by. 

DESI'GNING,  {de.sining)part.  contriving,  meditating,  or 
intending  something  amiss,  or  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of 
another. 

DESI'GNLESS,  ((foinfas) a.  witliout  design;  without  any 
bad  intention. 

DESI'GNLESSLY,  ad.  without  intention;'  iguorautly  ; 
inadvertently. 

DESI'GNiVIENT,  {desinment')  .«.  an  intended  expedition 
against  anenemv  ;  a  plot ;  th?  idea,  or  sketch  of  a  work. 

DKSI'R  ABLE,  (desirable)  a.  worthy  of  desire  or  longing. 

DKSI'RE,  «.  [desir,  Fr.]  wish;  eagerness  to  obtain  or 
enjoy. 

To  DESI'RG,  idczire)  v.  a.  [desirer,  Fr.]  to  wish,  or  covet 
some  absent  good  ;  to  appear  to  long  for  a  thing ;  to  ask  ; 
to  entreat. 

DESI'RER,  {dez'irer)s.  one  who  covets  an  absent  good. 

DESI'ROUS,  {dezirous)  a.  full  of  longing ;  earnestly 
wishing. 

To  DESl'ST,  1).  n.  \disisto,  Lat.]  to  cease  from  doing  a 
thing  which  is  begun  ;  to  stop. 

DESLSTANCK,  s.  the  act  of  stopping  or  ceasing  from 
some  action  begun. 

DESITIVE,  a.  [from  desiiw,  to  leave  of,  Lat.]  ending  ; 
concluding.    A  thuisive  propositionis  tliat  which  implies  the 
ending  or  conclusion  of  somethio;^. 
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DESK,  I.  [disefi,  Belg]  an  inclining  or  sloping  board  or 
table. 

D  K'SOLATE,  a.  [de.mhtvt,  from  soliit,  alone,  Lat.]  without 
inhabitants;  laid  waste  ;  solitary,  or  unfrequented. 

To  DE'SOLATE,  I'.  (7.  [f/eso/od/f,  from  solus,  alone,  Lat.) 
to  deprive  of  inhabitants  ;  to  lay  waste. 

DE'SOLATELY,  ad.  in  an  unfrequented  manner ;  in  a 
desolate  manner. 

DESOLATION,  >.  the  actx)f  destroying  or  removing  the 
inhabitants  from  a  place;  liie  act  of  laying  a  nlace  waste  ; 
a  place  wasted  and  forsaken  ;  gloominess  ;  sadness. 

DE.SP.\'IR,  s.  [iksespch;  Fr.l  an  utter  abandoning  of  the 
hopes  of  any  future  good  ;  loss  of  hope  ;  that  which  de- 
prives a  person  of  hone ;  a  passion  excited  by  imagining 
that  the  object  or  subject  of  desire  is  not  to  be  attained,  or 
that  a  thing  to  beundfrtakenis  beyond  ourabililies  to  per- 
form. In  rtieology,  the  utter  loss  of  confidence  in  the  mer- 
cies of  God. 

To  DKSPA'IR,  V.  n.  [despero,  from  rfe,  a  negative  parlicl«, 
and  spero,  to  hope,  Lat.}  to  abandon,  relinguisli,  or  gi\e  a 
tliin''  over  as  ii  lattainable  ;  to  cease  to  hope. 

DES.PA'IRER,  s.  one  who  looks  on  a  thing  as  unattainable  , 
one  \v!]o  is  without  hope. 

r»ESPA'RINGLY,  orf.  in  such  a  manner  as  to  discover 
no  hope. 

To  DESPATCH,  v.  a.    See  To  Dispatch. 

DE'SPERATE,  a.  [despero,  from  de,  a  negative  particle, 
and  spero,  to  hope,  Lat.J  without  hope,  or  looking  on  a  thing 
as  impo.S';ib!e  or  unattaniable ;  without  any  regard  to  safety, 
arising  from  despair.  Figuratively,  not  to  be  retrieved  or 
surmounted,  applied  to  things  ;  m'ad,  furious  with  despair, 
applied  to  persons.    Violent,  applied  to  things, 

D  F.'SPERATELY,  ad.  in  the  manner  of  a  person  growing 
furious  bv  despair. 

DE'Sn  !" ATENESS,  a.  madness;  fury;  acting  withoHt 
aiiv  regard  io  saf  tv  or  security. 

DESP  I'^RATION,  s.  a  state  void  of  all  hope. 

DESPICABLE,  a.  [despicabilis,  from  despico,  to  dcpis^ 
Lat.]  deserving  contempt  on  account  of  something  sordid, 
mean,  base,  and  vile. 

DE'SPICABLENKSS,  j.theciuality  which  renders  a  per- 
son or  thing  the  object  of  contempt. 

Dlil'SPlCABLY,  ad.  in  a  mean,  sordid,  vJIe,  or  contempti» 
bio  manner. 

DESPI'S.^BLY,  a.  contemptible.;  despicable  ;  a  row 
word. 

To  DESPrSE,  (despize)  v.  a.  [from  de,  downward,  and 
snccin,  to  look,  Lat.]  to  scorn  or  contemn  with  pride  and 
disdain  ;  to  slight;  to  disregard. 

DESPl'SER,  {desplzer)  s.  one  who  looks  on  a  person  or 
thing  with  scorn  or  contempt. 

DkSWTE,  s.  [depit,  Fr.]  mance  ;  anger  on  account  of 
some  real  or  supi^osed  injury  ;  hatred;  defiance.  An  act  of 
malice  or  resentment;  somelhing  done  in  order  to  counter- 
act the  designs  of  another,  through  malice,  revenge,  or  re- 
sentment. 

T'o  DESPI'TE,  V.  a.  to  counteract  the  designs  of  another, 
a  principle  of  malice  and  resentment. 

DESPITEFUL,  a.  full  of  malice  or  spleen  ;  acting  con- 
trary to  the  designs  of  another,  purely  to  make  him  uneasy, 
or  unhappv. 

DRSPri'EFULLY,nrf.  maliciously;  malignant-y. 

■DESPITEFULN  KSS,  s.  inalice,  or  an  eudeayour  to 
render  a  person  extremely  miserable  through  malice  and 
resentment. 

To  DESPOIL,  r.  a.  [despolio,  from  spolinm,  plunder,  Lat.] 
to  rob ;  to  deprive  a  person  of  what  ne  is  possessed  of  by 
some  act  of  violence.  Figuratively,  to  deprive  a  person  of 
somepost  of  honour. 

DESPOILATION,  s.  the  act  of  depriving  a  pewon  of 
something  in  hisiiossession. 

To  DESPO'ND,  v.  a.  [from  de,  a  negative  particle,  and 
spondee,  to  promise,  Lat.  as  despondent  persons  promise 
tiiemselves  notbiugj'to  become  melancholy,  through  a  per- 
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tu^xion  that  somplliinj  desired  is  unattainable,  or  that  Rome- 
tlijiij;  to  l)c  done  is  impossible,  lii  divinity,  to  lose  all  hope 
•f  divine  meTV. 

DESPCNDENCY,  ».  the  state  of  a  person  who  imagines 
a  thing  desired  cannot  be  obtained,  or  that  a  tiling  to  be  dune 
is  impossible. 

DESPCNDENT,  a.  [from  de,  a  negative  particle,  and 
tponrlen,  to  promise.  Lilt,  as  despondent  persons  promise 
lliemselves  nothing]  without  any  hope  of  succeeding  in  what 
one  undertakes,  or  of  attaining  what  is  ardently  desired. 

To  DKSPO'NSATE,  v.  a.  ^tlespoiiso,  from  spinideo,  to  pro- 
mise, Lat.]  to  betroth ;  to  unite  oy  reciprocal  promises  of 
marriage. 

DESPONSATION,  *.  tlie  act  of  betrothing  persong  to 
each  other. 

DF.  SPOT,  s.  [Gr.]  an  nncontrolable  prince. 

DESPOTIC,  orDESPOTICAL,  a.  [despotique,  Fr.]  ab- 
solute ;  arbitrary ;  supreme ;  of  unlimited  or  absolute 
power. 

DI'.SPOTIC ALNESS,  >.  absolute  authority. 

DK'SPOTISM,  {despotism)  s.  [despottsme,  Fr.]  absolute 
power,  applied  to  such  governments  wherein  the  power  of 
the  prince  is  arbitrary. 

To  DE'^PU'MATE,  v.a.  [desptmio,  from  jpiimir, froth,  Lat.] 
to  skim  the  froth  off. 

DESPUMATION,  s.  in  Pharmacy,  the  act  of  clearing 
anv  liquor  bv  skimming  offthe  froth  or  foam. 

DKSQUAMATION,  s.  [from  de,  from,  and  sqvama,  a 
scale,  Lat.]  iii  surgery,  the  act  of  scalmg  carious  bones. 

DE'SS.\U,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  capital  of  the  princi- 
pality of  Anhalt  Dessau.  It  is  situated  on  the  Muidau,  near 
Its  union  willi  llie  l-'llie,  28  miles  S.  F,.  of  Magdeburg. 

DESSE'RT,  s.  [f/fwert,  Fr.]  the  last  course  at  an  enter- 
tainment ;  the  fruit  or  sweetmeats  set  on  the  table  after  the 
meat.     This  is  the  proper  spelling,  and  not  desert. 

ToDE'STINATK,  r.  a.  \destmo,  Lat.]  to  design  or  form 
foranv  i>articularlv  purpose  or  end. 

DESTLN'ATION,  s.  the  purpose  or  ultimate  end  for 
which  any  thing  is  designed. 

To  DIO'STINE,  «'.  a.  [destino,  Lat.]  to  doom  ;  to  appoint 
to  any  slateor  condition  without  alteration,  or  by  anabsolute 
necessity  ;  to  order  to  any  end  or  purpose  ;  to  devote  to  pu- 
nishment or  misery  ;  to  fix  an  event  unalterably. 
.  DE'STINY,  s.  \destiuif,  Fr.]  in  mythology,  the  power 
who  determines  the  lot  of  mortals;  fate  fixed  by  some  uu- 
alterable  decree  ;  doom  ;  fortune. 

DE'STITUTE,  a.  [destitutiis,  Lai.]  deprived  of;  in  want 
of ;  abandoned  bv. 

DESTITUTION,  J.  want;  defect;  or  a  state  wherein 
something  is  deficient  or  wanting. 

To  DESTROY,  r.  a.  [destriio,  Lat.]  to  demolish,  or  reduce 
to  ruin  ;  to  kill;  to  lay  waste,  or  make  desolate;  todeprive 
a  thing  of  its  present  qualities  or  properties. 

DKSTRO'YER,  s.  one  who  lays  a  town  waste;  one  who 
deprives  animals  of  life  ;  one  who  defaces  a  thing  by  some 
act  of  violence. 

DESTRUCTIBLE,  «.  [from  destrtio,  to  destroy,  Lat.J 
liable  to  be  destroyed,  defaced  or  demolished. 

DESTRUCTIIU'LITY,  s.  possibility,  or  liableness  to  be 
destroyed. 

DESTRUCTION,  s.  [from  destnio,  to  destroy,  Lat.]  the 
act  of  ruining,  destroying,  demolishing,  or  laying  waste  ; 
murder  ;  the  state  of  a  thing  ruined,  demolished,  or  de- 
stroyed ;  the  cause  of  destruction.  In  theology,  eternal 
death. 

DESTRUCTIVE,  a.  [from  destnu>,  to  destroy,  Lat]  that 
demolisbes,  or  reduces  to  ruin. 

DESTRUCTIVELY,  ad.  in  such  a  manner  as  to  destroy, 
demolish,  or  ruin. 

PF,STRU'CTIVENESS,  t.  the  quality  which  destroys, 
mins,  or  lays  waste. 

DE^TRU'CTOR,  s.  a  destroyer,  a  consumer. 

DESUDATION,  J.  [desiidatio,  from  tudo,  to  sweat,  Lat.] 
a  profuse  or  inoidiuatc  s»;eating. 


PE'SUETUDE,  *.  [destittvdo,  from  desncteo,  to  disuse,  Lat.J 
cessation  Irom  beinj;  accustomed  ;  discontinuance  of  prat>- 
tice  or  habit. 

DESULTORY,  or  DICSULTO'UIOUS,  a.  [desuhorht, 
from  desiliii,  to  leap,  Lat.]  unfixed ;  unsettled  ;  removed 
from  one  thing  or  idea  to  another. 

To  DESUME,  ».  a.  \desumo,  Lat.]  to  take  from  any  thing: 
to  borrow. 

To  DETA'CH,  v.  a.  [detacher,  Fr.]  to  separate  or  part 
something  which  was  joined  before;  to  send  out,  or  draw 
oft'a  part  of  a  greater  body  of  forces. 

DETA'CIIED,  part,  drawn  oft";  separated  from ;  dis- 
engaged. 

DETA'CHMENT,  s.  a  body  of  troops  separated  and  sent 
from  the  main  army. 

To  DETAIL,  v."  a.  [ditaifler,  Fr.]  1«  relate  a  fact  with 
its  minute  and  particular  circumstances. 

DETAIL,  s.  [detail,  Fr.]  an  account  contaiiiing  all  the 
minute  circumstances  of  an  action,  or  subject. 

To  DETA'IN,  V.  a.  [detineo,  Lat.]  to  keep  that  which  is 
due  to  another;  to  keep  a  person,  or  hinder  him  from  de-" 
parting  or  go'ug  farther;  to  keep  a  ])crson  in  custody. 

DETA'IN  I)LR,  s.  in  law,  a  writ  for  holding  or  keepiiij; 
a  person  in  custody. 

DETArNER,  s.  he  that  does  not  i>ay  a  thing  due,  or 
withholds  another  person's  right ;  he  that  hinders  the  de- 
parture or  progress  of  a  person  or  thing. 

To  DETECT,  V.  a.  [detectum,  Lat.]  to  discover,  or  find 
out  any  secret  crime  or  artifice ;  to  find  out  or  surprise  a  per- 
son in  the  commission,  or  after  the  commission  of  a  crime  ; 
to  lay  upon  the  artifices  of  a  person,  or  sophistry  of  an  ar- 
gument. 

DETE'CTER,  s.  adiscovercr  of  some  criminal ;  one  wli» 
lays  open  the  sophistry  or  subterfuges  ofan  anthor. 

DETECTION,  f.  the  discovery  of  a  criminal,  crime,  or 
fault. 

DETF,NTION,  «.  Ilie  keepin;;  or  withholding  what  is 
due,  or  belonging  to  another.  Figuratively,  cftuhnenunt, 
or  restraint. 

To  DET1"7R,  t>.  a.  [deterreo,  Lat.]  to  discourage,  or  keep 
a  person  from  doing  a  thing,  either  by  frighteuing  him  by 
menaces,  or  bv  laying  its  consequences  before  him. 

To  DETE'RCiE,  r.  a.  [detergo,  Lat.]  to  cleanse  a  sore 
from  its  pus,  matter,  or  foulness ;  to  cleanse  the  body  by 
prrgps. 

DETFRGENT,  a.  [dctergms,  Lat.]  iu  medicine,  having 
tiie  pow  er  of  cleansing. 

DETERIOJ'.A'TION,  s.  [fiom  rfetoior,  worse,  Lat.]  the 
inipai>,.'ng  or  rcndi-ring  any  thii:g  woise. 

pE'l'E'RM  I'.NT,  *.  thai  which  discourages  a  person  from 
doiugor  undertaking  a  thing;  the  cause  or  obstacle  which 
hindeis  a  person  (i;om  undertaking  a  thing. 

DETEliMINAliLE,  a.  that  may  be  ascertained  or  de- 
cided. 

To  DI'.Tl'.  RMINATE,  v.  a.  [determino,  from  terminus,  a 
limit,  Lat.]  to  limit;  to  settle;  to  li\  ;  1o  determine. 

DKTE'KMINATE,  a.  [diterwiiio,  from  tnniimis,  a  limit, 
Lat.]  iJBiitcd  ;  fixed  ;  settled  ;  decisive  ;  resolved. 

DETF'RMINATELY,  ad.  resolutely  tixed ;  firmly  re- 
solved. 

DETERMINATION,  s.  absolute  direction  to  a  certahi 
end.  Figuratively,  a  resolution  formed  after  mature  delibe- 
ration :  the  decision  of  some  contested  point  or  dispute. 

DIITERMINATIVIO,  ff.  having  the  power  to  direct  to 
a  certain  end  ;  that  restrains  the  signification  of  a  wokI. 

DliTERMINATOR,  «.  one  who  determines,  ascertains, 
or  decides  a  controversy. 

To  Dl'^TK'RMINE,  i\a.  [determino,  from  terminus,  alimit, 
Lat.]  to  fix  or  settle,  a  thing,  or  point,  in  debate  or  dispute; 
to  conclude  ;  to  hound  ;  to  confine ;  to  decide  ;  to  confine 
or  restrain  within  limits ;  to  ascertain  the  sense  of  an  ex- 
pression ;  to  HiHuence  the  choice;  to  resolve:  to  put  an 
end  to  ;  to  destroy.  Ncutcrh  to  conclude;  tucud ;  to  coiiie 
to  a  decision;  to  rssolve  or  come  to  a  rcsoluliun. 
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nETKRSION,  J.  [from  detergo,  to  cleanse,  Lat.]  in  sut- 
jpri  V,  itie  act  ol'cleansin>;  a  wound. 

DETERSIVE,  o.  [deters,/,  Fr.]  having  the  power  to 
elransc 

DETE'RSIVE,  a.  in  medicine,  that  wliich  cleanses  a 
wotiiKJ,  or  frees  the  body  from  humours  by  piirjjiiijj;. 

'I'oDETE'ST,  V.  a.  [detestor,  Lai.]  to  hute  a  thing  with 
some  veliemence,  on  account  of  its  evil  and  pernicious 
(jiiul'ties. 

OETE'ST.^BLK,  a.  thatis  hated  with  great  vehemence, 
on  account  of  its  vileiicss  or  pernicitwisness. 

DETE'STABLY,  ad.  in  such  a  manner  as  shews  or  de- 
servcc  tlie  greatest  loathing,  abhorrence,  aversion,  or  hatred. 

^'.TESTATION,  s.  [detrsuuiun,  Fr.]  the  act  of  abhorring, 
dislii<ing,  or  hating  athing,  on  account  of  ilsevil. 

DETI'VSTER,  s.  one  who  hasavery  great  hatred,  aversion, 
iir  loathing. 

To  DETHRO'NE,  v.  a.  [from  de,  a  negative  particle,  and 
thronns,  a  throne,  Lat.]  to  depose  a  king  ;  to  deprive  hira  of 
rovaitv. 

"DETINUE,  s.  [detinne,  Fr.l  a  writ  laving  against  a  per- 
son, who  refuses  to  deliver  a  thing  up  which  was  given  him 
to  keep  for  another. 

DETONATION,  s.  [from  drtnno,  to  thunder,  Lat.]  the 
loud  noise  made  by  some  bodies  when  beginning  to  iieiit  in 
a  crucible,  somewhat  resembling  the  explosion  of  gunpow- 
der. In  chemistry,  the  operation  r)f  expelling  the  impure, 
volatile,  and  sulphurous  parts  from  antinioiiv. 

To  DETONIZE,  v.  a.  [from  detuno,  to  thunder,  Lat.]  in 
chemistry,  fo  calcine  with  detonation. 

To  DETO'RT,  V.  a.  [detortum,  Lat.]  to  wrest  a  word  or 
cx-pression  from  its  original  meaning  or  design. 

To  DETRA'CT,  v.a.  [from  A,  from,  and  trafm,  to  draw, 
Lat.]  to  lessen  the  reputation  of  another  by  calumny,  or 
spealiing  ill  of  him. 

DETRA'CTER,  s.  one  who  lessens  the  reputation  oj 
another. 

DETRA'CTION,  s.  [detractio,  Lat.]  the  impairing  ol 
lessening  the  reputation  or  esteem  of  another,  by  speaKint; 
ill  of  him. 

DETRA'CTORY,  «.  lessening  the  value  of  a  thing,  or  re- 
putation of  a  person. 

DETRA'CTRESS,  (.  a  woman  who  lessens  the  reputation 
efotlirrs. 

DETRIMENT, .?.  Idetrimentum,  Lat.]  that  which  atfects  * 
thing  or  person  with  loss  or  damage. 

DETRIME'NTAL,  a.  causing  harm,  mischief,  loss,  oi 
damace.  ' 

DETRITION,  /.  [from  detsro.  Lat.]  the  act  of  wearing 
away. 

To  DETRUDE,  v.  a.  [detrudo,  Lat.]  to  thrust  down,  to 
force  into  a  lower  place. 

To  DETRUNCATE,  !>.  a.  [detrunco,  from  rfe,  from,  and 
tnmco,  to  cut  short,  Lat.]  to  lop  ;  to  shorten  by  deprivation 
of  parts. 

DETRUNO  VTION,  s.  the  act  of  lopping  or  cutting. 

D ETRU'Sl ON,  J.  [rfe^nwio,  from  detrudo,  to  thrust  down, 
Lat.ltthe  act  of  forcing  a  thing  downwards. 

DETTINGEN,  a  village  of  Ilanau.  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
Maine,  circle  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  where  the  earl  of  Stair 
gaineda  victory  over  the  French,  in  1743.  George  II.  who 
.was  present  in  the  action,  displayed  great  personal  courage, 
exposing  himself  to  a  severe  tire  of  cannon  as  well  as  mus- 
finelry,  and  encouraging  his  troops  by  his  presence  and 
example.     It  is  9  miles  S.  of  Hanau. 

DEVASTATION,  s.  [devasto,  from  vasto,  to  lay  waste, 
l.at.j  the  act  of  laying  waste  ;  demolishing  buildings;  or 
nnneopling  towns. 

DEUCE,  s.  [deux,  Fr.]  in  gaming  a  card  with  two  marks, 
«ra  die  with  two  spots. 

•  To  DEVELOP,  V.  a.  [developer,  Fr.]  to  take  off  any  co- 
verini:  whifch  conceals  a  thing;  to  lay  open  any  stratagem 
©r  artifice. 

DEVE'NTER,  a  large  and  populous  sea-port,  the  capital 
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of  Overysscl,  situate^l  in  the  district  called  ZaIlant,  on  th« 
river  Issel,  46^milcs  K.  of  Amsterdam. 

To  DEVE'ST,  v.  a.  [from  de,  from  and  restit,  a  garment, 
Lat.]  to  make  a  person  naked,  or  take  off  iiis  clothes.  Fi- 
guratively, to  deprive  of  an  advantage,  or  some  gowl ;  to 
tree  from  any  thing  bad. 

DEVE'X,  a.  [devexut,  Lat.]  bending  down;  declivous; 
incurvated  downwards. 

DEVE'X ITY,  «.  incurvation  downwards  ;  declivity. 

To  DE'VIATE,!).  n.  [from  de,  from,  and  via,  a  way,  Lat.] 
to  leave  the  ri'dit  or  common  way.  Figuratively,  to  err; 
to  go  astray.  In  Divinity,  to  sin,  by  not  walking  in  the  way 
prescribed  by  the  divine  commandments. 

DEVIATION,  I.  the  act  of  quitting  the  right  awav.  H- 
guratively,  the  acting  contrary  to  some  establishea  rule; 
sin  ;  offence;  a  wandering. 

DEVrCE,  s.  [devise,  Fr.l  a  contrivance  or  stratagem  ;  a 
project;  a  scheme  or  plan.  In  heraldry,  an  emblem, 
which  has  some  resemblance  to  a  person's  name ;  the  re- 
presentation of  some  natural  body,  with  a  motto  or  sen- 
tence.    Invention ;  genius. 

DE'\'IL,  s.  [dinfi:/.  Sax.]  in  its  primary  signification,  a 
calumniator,  or  false  accuser ;  but  peculiarly  applied  to  sig- 
nify the  fallf-n  angel,  who  was  the  tempter  and  seducer  of 
mankind.  Figuratively,  a  wicked  person.  In  Scripture, 
an  idol;  an  emissary  ;  or  one  of  the  wicked  spirits  subject 
to  Satan.  Prov.  He  that  .ha ik  shipped  the  devil  mitst  make 
the  best  of  him. — What  is  eotten  over  the  devil's  hack  is 
spent  under  his  belly ;  i.  e.  what  is  got  by  oppression,  or 
extortion,  is  many  times  spent  in  riot  and  luxury. 

DEVI'L,  Sea,  s.  in  natural  history,  aii  odd  shaped  fish  of 
the  ray  kind. 

DETILISH,  a.  partaking  of  the  malicious,  mischievous, 
orother  wicked  qualities  of  the  devil. 

DEVILISHLY,  nrf.  in  an  entirelv  wicked  or  mischievou» 
nianoer  ;  in  a  manner  suuao.e  to  the  wickedness  of  the  de- 
vil ;  diabolically. 

DE'VILKIN,  s.  a  little  devil. 

DE'VILS-BiT,  s.  a  genus  of  plants,  the  same  with  the 
scabiosa  of  Linneus.  There  are  three  British  species,  viz. 
the  common,  field,  and,  feathered.  All  the  species  liave  blue 
blossoms,  and  flower  in  the  summer  montlis.  The  yello\r 
devils-bit  is  the  autumnal  dandelion. 

DEA'ILS-GUTS,  s.  a  plant  the  same  with  the  comti". 
dodder,  or  iielhveed. 

DE'VIOUS,  a.  [from  flV,  from,  and  via,  a  way,  Lat.]  out  of 
the  com M)<.!n  track  ;  wandering;  rambling;  roving;  erri;ig. 

To  DEVISE  {devize)  v.  a.  [deviser,  Tr.]  To  invent  or 
contrive,  implying  a  great  deal  of  art.  Neuterlv,  w  plan, 
contrive,  or  form  schemes.  In  law,  to  bequeath,  or  leave 
by  will. 

"DKVrSE,  ((/eM>«)y.  [rfei'i><,  Fr.j  in  law,  tlie  act  of  giving 
or  liequeathing  by  will ;  contrivance. 

DEVISE'E,  «.  he  to  whom  something  is  bequeathed  by 
will. 

DEVI'S KR,  (deviser)  s.  one  who  projects,  or  contrives; 
one  who  leaves  or  bequeaths  by  will. 

DEVrZES,  a  large,  ancient,  and  populous  town  of  Wilts, 
with  very  considerable  manufactures,  particularly  of^  serges, 
kerseymeres,  druggets,  and  broad  cloth  ;  the  malting  and 
brewing  business  is  carried  on  pretty  extensively ;  and  the 
market  is  abundantly  supplied  with  corn,  *vool,  horses,  and 
all  sorts  of  cattle.  It  is  seated  on  a  rivulet,  which  rises  near 
the  castle,  (once  one  of  the  strongest  in  England,)  and  runs 
into  the  Avon  near  Brombam,  24  iTiiles  N.  VV.  of  Salisbury, 
and  89  W.  of  London.  Markets  on  Monday  and  Thursday. 
Fairs  on  Feb.  13,  Holy  Thursday,  June  13,  July  6,  and 
Oct.  20,  which  last  holds  six  days. 

DEVOI'D,  a.  [viijde,  Fr.]  ctnpty  :  vacant.  Figuratively, 
destitute,  or  free  from  any  quality  either  good  or  bad. 

DEVO'TR,  s.  [Fr.]  in  its  primary  sense,  a  dutj,  or  act 
of  service,  but  new  obsolete. 

To  DEVO'LVE,  V.  a.  [from  de,  downwards,  and  voh-o,  to 
roll  Lat.]  to  roll  from  a  highttr  to  a  lower  place.    To  remove 
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from  one  person  to  another.    Neufcrly,  to  fall  or  descend 
to,  in  order  of  succession. 

DKVOLUTION,  t.  [from  de,  downward,  and  volvo,  to 
roll,  LatJ  the  rolling  of  a  thing  from  a  higher  to  a  lower 
phice.  Removal,  or  succession  from  one  person  or  order  to 
aiiothtr. 

DEVONSHIRE,  a  county  of  England,  bounded  on  the 
W.  by  Cornwall;  on  the  N.  by  the  Bristol  Channel ;  on  the 
li.  bv  Somersetshire  and  Dorsetshire ;  and  on  the  S.  by  the 
I'-nglish  Channel.  In  extent  it  is  the  second  county  in  Eng- 
land, being  69  miles  long  from  N.  to  S.  and  6()  broad  from 
E.  to  W.  It  is  divided  into  33  hundreds,  containing  40 
laarket  towns,  394  parishes,  and  about  340,000  inhabitants. 
The  air  is  mifd  and  noalthful,  and  the  soil  remarkably  fertile, 
excent  on  the  mountains  nod  moors.  On  the  coast  is  found  a 
peculiarly  rich  sand,  of  singular  service  to  the  husbandman, 
as  it  renders  the  most  barren  parts  fertile,  and,  as  it  were, 
irapreenates  Ihe  glebe.  Fruit-trees  abound  here,  particular- 
ly apples,  of  which  a  great  quantity  of  cider  is  made,  and 
taken  to  sea,  being  found  very  serviceable  in  hot  climates. 
In  the  S.  VV.  parts  arc  great  quantities  of  marble,  and  in 
many  places  marble  rocks  are  found  to  be  the  basis  of  the 
highroads.  The  sea-coasts  abound  in  herrings,  pilchards, 
and  other  salt-water  fish.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Ta- 
mar,  Ex,  Teigne,  Tonridge,  and  Dart. 

DEVOilA  TION,  s.[clevoratio.  Lat.lflie  act  of  devouring. 

T.) DEVOTE,  V.  a.  [devotim,  Lat.l  to  dedicate  or  set 
apart  to  a  religious  or  any  other  particular  purpose ;  to 
abandon  to  evil;  to  doom  to  destrucliou. 

DF/VOTEDNESS,  s.  the  state  of  a  thing  devoted,  dedi- 
cated, set  apart,  or  destined  to  a  particular  end  or  pur- 
poif-. 

DEVOTEE',  s.  [Jevoi,  Fr.]  one  extravagantly  or  erro-, 
neujshr  religious ;  a  bigot.   . 

IJEVOTION,  *.  ffromrf«wfo,to  devote,  Lat.]  the  state 
of  a  thing  consecrated  or  dedicated;  a  religious  and  fervent 
exercise  of  some  public  act  of  religion  ;  or  a  temper  or  dispo- 
sition of  the  wind  rightly  affected  with  such  exercises.  Ei- 
gurativcly,  praver,  a  strong  and  fervent  affection  for  a  per- 
son. An  act  of  reverence,  respect  or  ceremony.  Disposal ; 
power ;  state  nf  dependence  on  any  one. 

DEVOTIONAL,  a.  relating  to  religious  worship;  pious; 
zcalaiis. 

UEVOTIONALIST,  J.  a  personwho  is  superstitiously 
religious. 

To  DEVOU'R,  ti.  a.  [devoro,  Lat.J  to  eat  up  ravenously. 
Figuratively,  to  destroy  with  rapidity  or  quickness;  to 
swallow  up,  or  reduce  to  nothing. 

DEVOU'RER,  s.  one  who  consumes  or  eats  up  raven- 
ously. 

DEVOUT,  a.  [from  devoveo,  to  devote,  Lat.]  pious  ;  reli- 
gious; fervent  in  performing  acts  of  worship;  filled  with 
pious  thoughts;  full  of  zeal ;  or  expressive  of  ardent  piety. 

DEVOU'TLy,  ad.  in  a  pious  manner ;  with  fervent  zeal 
and  pie^. 

DeLSK,  s.  [derived  by  Junius  from  Dusius,  the  name  of 
a  species  of  evil  spirits]  the  devil,  used  in  ludicrous  lan- 
guage.   SeeDEiiCE. 

DEUTEROGAMY,  s.  [from  devtirot,  the  second,  and 
gamos,  marriage,  Gr.l  a  second  marriage. 

DEUTERO'NOMY,  t.  \itova  deuteros,  the  second,  and 
nomas,  law,  Gr.l  a  canonical  book  of  the  Old  Testament, 
beinjc  the  last  of  the  pentateuch,  or  five  books  of  Moses. 

DEUTERO'SCOPY,  s.  ffrom  denteroi,  the  second,  and 
tkcpeo,  to  see,  Gr.lthe  second  intention ;  the  meaning  beyond 
the  literal  one.    Obsolete. 

DEUX  FONTS,  or  Zweybeucken,  a  district  and  its 
capital,  circle  of  Lower  Rhine,  surrounded  by  Alsace, 
I^rrain,  Treves,  and  the  Lower  Palatinate.  The  town  of 
Denx  Fonts,  is  situated  on  the  Erlback,  46  miles  W.  of 
Manheim. 

DEW,  s.  [deaw.  Sax.]  in  natural  history,  a  light,  thin, 
insensible  mist,  or  rain,  raised  from  the  earth  after  the  sun 
has  descended  below  the  horizon,  by  Uie  heat  it  has  com- 
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municated  to  the  earth  during  the  day ;  winch  mist,  meetiii'' 
wilii  the  cold  in  the  atnt^phere,  is  condensed  and  preci(H- 
tated  on  the  earth  again.  • 

To  DEW,  V.  a.  to  wet  or  moisten  with  dew. 

DEWBERRY,  s.  a  shrub,  the  same  with  the  small  bram- 
ble.  It  has  serrated  leaves,  growing  by  threes,  the  middle 
leaf  egg-shaped  ;  prickly,  purplish  stems  three  feet  high,  cy- 
lindrical, branched,  with  pendant  shoot«  at  the  top;  white 
blossoms,  and  bluish  black  fruit.  It  is  found  in  woods  and 
hedges,  flowering  in  June  and  Julv. 

DEW  BESPRENT,  part,  sprinkled  with  dew. 

DEAVDROP,  s.  a  drop  of  dew  that  sparkles  in  the  sun.    • 

DE'VVLAP,  s.  [so  called  from  its  lapping  or  brushing  oft' 
the  dew]  the  flesh  which  hangs  down  from  the  throat  of 
cows,  bulls,  or  oxen. 

DEWSBDRY,  a  village  iti  the  W.  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
8  miles  S.  W.  of  Leeds. 

DEW-WORM,  s.  in  natural  history,  a  woriu  found  in 
dew,  called  likewise  the  lob-worm. 

DE'WY,  a.  resembling  or  partaking  of  the  nature  of  dew; 
moist  with  dew. 

DEXTER,  a.  [Lat.J  in  heraldry,  the  right. 

DEXTERITY,  s.  [dextentai,  from  dexter,  ready,  Lat.] 
readiness;  activity;  quickness  of  contrivance. 

DEXTEROUS,  a.  [from  dexter,  right  handed,  Lat.] 
expert;  active;  or  quick;  gubiile;  full  of  expedients  ; 
skilful  management;  fertile  in  invention. 

DE-XTEROUSLY, ad. expertly:  readily;  quickly;  skil- 
fullv. 

OE'XTRAL,  a.  [dexter,  Lat.]  on  the  right  side. 

DEXTRA'LITY,  s.  the  state  of  being  on  the  right  side. 

DEY,  s.  the  sovereign  prince  of  Algiers,  as  tlie  Bev  is  of 
Tunis. 

DIABETES,  s.  [diabetes,  from  dialaino,  to  pass  through 
quickly,  Gr.]  in  physic,  the  discharge  of  any  liquor  tlirongli 
the  urinary  passages  almost  as  soon  as  it  is  drank,  without 
any  or  little  alteration,  and  under  the  appearance  of  water, 
attended  with  insatiable  thirst. 

DIABOLIC,  or  DIABOLICAL,  a.  [from  diabohs,  the 
devil,  Lat.]  partaking  of  the  qualities  of  tlie  devil ;  extreme- 
ly impious  and  wicked. 

DIACO'DIUM,  s.  [from  dia,  by,  and  kmleia,  poppy  heads, 
Gr.]  in  pharmacy,  a  syrrup  prepared  from  the  heads  of 
white  poppies  dried  without  their  seeds. 

DIACO'USTICS,  i.  [from  dia,  through,  and  a\<mt,  to 
hear,  Gr.]  in  philosophy,  the  consideration  or  doctrine  of 
refracted  sounds  as  they  pass  through  the  different  mediums, ' 
I.  e.  either  through  a  dense  into  a  rare,  or  through  a  rare 
info  adenae  one. 

DI'ADEM,  s.  [dide/na,  from  diatleo,  to  gird,  Gr.]  formerly 
a  bandage  of  silk  encompassing-  the  heads  of  kings,  and  tied 
behind.  It  was  sometimes  enriched  with  pearls,  and  some- 
times with  the  leaves  of  some  evergreens.  "In  heraldry, 
certain  circles  or  rims,  binding  or  inclosing  the  crowns  of 
princes,  and  to  bear  the  globes,  crosses,  or  flower  de  luces, 
for  their  crests. 

DI'ADEMED,  part,  adgroed  with  a  diadem;  wearing  a 
crown,  crowned. 

DI'ADROM,  s.  [from  diadromeo,  to  run  through,  Gr.l  the 
time  in  which  any  motion  is  performed  ;  the  time  in  which 
a  pendulum  forms  a  single  vibration. 

DI^TIESIS,  s.  [from  <liairesis,  division,  Gr.]  in  grammar, 
the  division  of  a  diphthong,  or  one  syllable  into  two  ;  as 
aer. 

DIAGNO'STIC,  s.  [from dia,  by  or  through,  and  ginoiko, 
to  know,  Gr.l  in  medicine,  a  sign  by  which  a  disease  may 
be  discoverecl,  or  distinguished  from  another. 

DIA'GONAL,  a.  [from  dia,  "through,  and  gonia,  an  angle, 
Gr.]  drawn  across  a  figure,  from  one  corner  or  angle  to 
another. 

DIA'GONAL,  s.  [from  dia,  through,  and  gonia,  an  angle, 
Gr.]  a  right  line  drawn  across  a  parallelogram,  or  other 
figure,  from  one  angle  or  corner  to  another,  so  as  to  divide 
it  into  equal  parts. 
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DIA'GONALLY,  ad.  in  a  cress  direction,  and  reaching 
from  one  corner  to  another. 

DI'AGRAM,  a.  [from  diagrapho,  to  describe,  Gr.]^  in  ge- 
:Ometry,  a  scheme  drawn  explaining  any  figure  or  its  pro- 
perties. 

DIAGRY'DIATES,  s.  [from  diagrydium,  prepared  scain- 
meny,  Lat.]  strong  purgatives  made  with  diagrydium. 

DI'A^i,  s.  [from  Jim,  a  day,  Lat.]  a  plate  marked  with  two 
sets  of  rigiires,  beginning  at  one,  and  ending  with  twelve; 
used  to  shew  tiie  time  of  the  day  by  clocks,  or  by  the  sha- 
dow of  the  sua. 

•  DI'ALKCT,  s.  [dialektos, {rom  dialegomai,  to  discourse,  Gr.] 
the  subdivision  of  a  language  ;  the  st>le  or  manner  of  ex- 
pression used  in  a  province,  as  it  differs  from  that  of  the 
whole  kingdom.  Figuratively,  style;  manner  of  expres- 
sion ;  lan2Ha|;e  or  speech. 

DI  ALE  CTIC,  *.  [dialektikosfiom  dialegomai,  to  discourse, 
GrJ  the  art  of  reasoning,  or  logic. 

DIALE'CTICAL,  «.  bclongmg  to  logic. 

DI'ALING,  s.  the  art  orscience  of  drawing  and  construct- 
ing all  manner  of  dials. 

DI'ALIST,  «.  one  who  constructs  or  makes  dials. 

DIA'LOGIST,  t.  one  who  composes,  or  one  who  is  in- 
troduced as  a  speaker  in  a  dialogue. 

DI'ALOGUE,  (dialog)  s.  [diakgos,  from  dialegomai,  to 
discourse,  Gr.]  a  conference  or  debate  on  any  subject  whe- 
ther real  or  feigned. 

To  DIALOGUE,  (dialog)  v.  a.  to  hold  conversation  or 
converse  with  ;  to  discourse. 

DIA'LYSIS,  I.  [dialysis,  from  dialyo,  to  dissolve,  Gr.]  in 
grammar,  the  partingor  separating  two  vowels,  which  would 
otherwise  make  a  diphthong. 

DIA'METER,  /.  [from  dia,  through,  and  metron,  a  mea- 
sure, Gr.]  the  line  which  oasses  through  the  centre  of  a  cir- 
cle or  other  figure,  and  divides  it  into  two  equal  parts. 

DIA'METRAL,«.  describing,  or  relating  to,  a  diameter. 

DIA'METRALLY,  ad.  according  to  the  direction  of  a 
diameter. 

DL\METRICAL,  a.  DIAMETRICALLY,  ad.  now 
used  instead  of  Diametral,  or  Diametrally;  which 
see. 

DI'AMGND,  (generally  pron.  dimon,)i.  [diamata,  Fr.]  in 
natural  historj',  the  most  valuable  and  hardest  of  all  gems: 
when  pure,  perfectly  clear  and  pellucid,  and  distinguished 
by  its  vivid  splendour,  and  the  brightness  of  its  reflections, 
from  all  ether  substances.  It  is  extremely  various  in  shape 
and  size,  being  found  in  the  greatest  quantity  very  small, 
and  the '  largest  ones  are  seldom  met  with.  It  bears  the 
force  of  the  strongest  fires  without  hurt,  except  the  concen- 
trated solar  rays,  which  only  injure  it  when  directed  to  its 
weaker  parts.  The  places  whence  we  have  diamonds  are 
the  East  Indies  and  the  Brazils.  Also  a  kind  of  pencil 
pointed  with  diamond,  employed  by  glaziers  and  others  in 
cutting  glass.  Cornish  diamonds  are  such  crystals  as  are 
composed  of  a  column  terminated  at  each  end  by  a  pyra- 
mid. Tenjple  diamonds  are  a  sort  of  artificial  diamonds 
made  in  France,  and  principally  used  for  decorating  the 
habits  of  actors  on  the  stage. 

DIA'NA,  in  the  heathen  mythology,  was  the  godfless  of 
hunting,  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Latona,  and  sister. to  Phre- 
bus  or  the  sun  ;  in  hell  she  was  called  Hecate ;  on  earth, 
Diana  ;  and  Phoebe,  or  the  moon,  in  heaven. 

DI'APASE,  or  DIAPA'SON,  s.  [from  'jiia,  through,  and 
pat,  all,  Gr.J  in  music,  an  interval  including  an  octave. 
Among  musical  instrument  makers,  it  signifies  a  rule  or 
scale,  whereby  they  adjust  the  pipes  of  their  organs,  and 
cu-t  the  holes  of  their  flutes,  Ac. 

DrAPER,  s.  [diapre,  Fr.]a"kind  of  linen  cloth,  woven  in 
figures.    A  napkin;  a  towel. 

To  DI'APER,  V.  a.  to  variegate,  diversify,  or  flower ;  to 
draw  flowers  on  cloths. 

DI.APHANE'ITY,  {diafaniit_y)  s.  [from  rfia,  "through,  and 
pkaino,  to  shine,  Gr.]  transparency,  or  the  quaJity  or  trans- 
mitting fight. 
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DIA'PHANOUS,  (di^fiiineus)  a.  [from  dia,  through,  and 
pTtaino,  to  shine,  Gr.]  transparent ;  giving  passage  to  the 
rays  of  light ;  that  maybe  seen  through. 

DIAPIIORE'SIS,  (diaforisis)  s.  [  from  dinphero,  to  dis- 
perse, Gr.]  ill  medicine,  a  discharge  made  through  the  skin, 
whether  sensible  or  insensible. 

DIAPHORETIC,  (diaforUik)  a.  [diaphsretikos,  from  dia. 
pkero,  to  disperse,  Gr.]  in  medicnic,  tliat  causes  a  discharge 
through  llie  skin,  or  a  sweat. 

DI'APHRAGM,  {diafram)  s.  [diaphragma,  from  diaphrattu, 
to  sepwate,  Cir.]  in  anatomy,  a  nervous  muscle,  vulgarly 
called  ^e  n)idriff,  and  by  anatomists,  septum  transversale, 
or  cross  ivall,  from  its  dividing  the  breast  or  thorax  from  the 
abdomen. 

DIA'RBECK,or  Kara  Amid,  part  of  the  ancient  Me- 
sopotamia, a  province  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  between  the  rivers 
Tigris  and  Euphrates.  In  its  capita^  Diabekir,  a  large 
town  on  the  W.  bank  of  tlie  Tigris,  the  Christians  are  above 
20,000  in  number.  Here  is  a  considerable  manufacture  of 
red  Turkev  leather,  and  of  linen  and  red  cotton  cloths. 
It  is  150  m'iles  N.  E.  of  Alepiio.  Lat.  37.  18.  N.  Ion.  39. 
40.  K. 

DIARRHOE'A,  (diaria)  s.  [diarreia,  from  dia,  through, 
and  ren,  to  flew,  Gr.j  in  medicine,  a  flux  of  the  belly,  or  pro- 
fuse evacuation  of  liquid  excrements  by  stool. 

DIARRHOETIC,  (diarctik)a.  [diarreia,  from  rfio,through, 
and  reo,  to  flow,  Gr.]  in  medicine,  promoting  a  looseness  ; 
causing  a  discharge  by  stool ;  purging. 

DI'ARY,  s.  [diarium,  Lat.]  an  account  of  the  transac- 
tions ef  a  person  every  da^  ;  a  journal. 

DIASCO'RDIUM,  s.  in  pharmacy,  a  once  celebrated 
composition,  so  called  from  scordium,  its  principal  ingre- 
dient.   It  is  not  now  used. 

DIA'STOLE,  s.  [Gr.  from  diastello,  te  open,  Gr.  |  in  anat- 
omy, the  motion  of  the  heart,  or  arteries,  whereby  those 
parts  dilate  or  distend  themselves.  In  grammar,  diastole 
signifies'^thelengtheninga  syllable  which  is  naturally  short. 

DiA'STYLE,  *.  [from  dia,  threugh,  and  styles,  a  pillar, 
Gr.]  in  ancient  architecture,  an  edifice  whose  columns  stand 
at  such  a  distance  from  each  other,  that  eight  moduses,  or 
four  diameters,  are  allowed  for  the  intercolumniation. 

DIATE'SSERON,  *.  [from  dia,  by,  and  tessara,  four,  Gr.l 
in  pharmacy,  a  medicine  so  called  because  composed  of 
four  ingredients,  viz.  roots  of  aristolothia,  gentian,  bay- 
berries,  and  myrrh.  In  music,  an  interval  composed  of  tiiiie 
greater  tone,  one  lesser  tone,  and  one  greater  semi-tone, 
called  by  moderns  a  perfect  fourth. 

DIATONIC,  s.  [from  dia, by,  and  tones,  a  tone,  Gr.]the 
ordinary  species  of  music,  which  proceeds  by  diflere<it 
tones,  either  in  ascending  or  descending,  and  contains  only 
the  greater  and  less  tones,  together  with  the  greater  semi- 
tone. 

DI'BBLE,  s.  a  small  spade,  or  pointed  instrument,  used 
by  gandeners  for  making  holes  in  the  ground  in  planting. 

DICA'CITY,  *.  [dicscitas,  Lat.]  pertness,  sauciness,  lo- 
quacihf. 

DICE,  s.  the  plural  of  Die  ;  which  see. 

To  DICEu  ». «.  to  game  with  dice. 

DICE-BOX,  t.  the  box  from  wliich  the  dice  are  thrown. 

DI'CER,  *.  one  who  plays  at  dice. 

DICHOTOMY,  (AAij^omiy)  J.  [diachotomia,  from  dii,  twice, 
and  temno,  to  cut,  Gr.]  in  logic,  the  distribution  or  division 
of  ideas  into  pairs.  In  astronomy,  that  phasis  or  appear- 
ance of  the  moon  w  herein  she  is  bisected,  or  shews  but  half 
her  disk. 

To  DICTATE,  v.a.  [dicto,  Lat.]  to  deliver  a  command  to 
another ;  to  speak  with  authority  ;  to  deliver  a  speech  ia 
words  which  is  to  be  taken  down  in  writing. 

DI'CTATE,  s.  [dictatum,  from  dicto,  te  dictate,  Lat.]  a 
rule  or  mandate  delivered  by  some  person  of  auUioritv. 

DICTATION,  s.  tnc  act  or  practice  of  prescribing,  giv- 
ing orders,  or  laying  down  rules  of  conduct. 

DICTATOR,  J.  [Lat.]  a  Roman  magistrate,  invested  with 
a  coasular,  and  sovereij;n  authority,  having  the  power  «t 
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life  and  death,  to  preckini  war,  raise  «r  discjiargo  forces 
without  consent  of  the  senate,  and  remaining  in  his  office 
for  six  nipntlis,  till  Sylla  and  Csesarerected  it  into  a  perpe- 
tual tyranny.  Figuratively,  one  who  by  his  credit  and  au- 
tLoritv  directs  and  regulates  the  conduct  of  others. 

l)lCT.\TORL\L,  o.  at^er  tlie  manner  of  a  dictator ;  im- 
perious. 

DICTATORSHIP,  i.  the  office  of  a  dictator.  Figura- 
tively, ittipcriousiress,  or  authority  carried  too  high. 

Dl'CTlON,  *.  [iictiQ,  frtim  dieo,  to  say,  Lat.]  the  peculiar 
luannrr  which  an  author  has  of  expressnii;  himself,  whether 
it  respect  the  arrangement  of  his  words,  or  the  use  of  rhe- 
toricalfigures. 

DI'CTION.^RY,  {dihshonary)$.  \dictionanum,  from  dieo,to 
My,  Lat.]  a  book  containing  the  words  of  any  language  in 
thtir  alphabetical  order,  with  explanations  of  their  lui'an- 
in;T,  or  definition.     A  lexicon  ;  a  vocabulary. 

Dl  O,  [Sax.]  the  preterit  of  do  ;  the  sign  of  the  pretcr-ira- 
perfeetor  perfect  tense. 

DIDACTIC,  or  DIDACTICAL,*,  [didaktikot,  from  di- 
Hrufio,  to  teach,  Gr.l  containing  precepts  er  rules. 

DI'DAPPER,  s.  [dityckdnpper,  Belg.]  in  natural  history, a 
bird  remarkable  for  its  diving. 

DiDA'SCALIC,«.  [didiOuikos,  from  didasko,  to  teach,  Gr.] 
preceptive;  didactic;  giving  precepts  to  some  art. 

To  DIDDKR,  v.a.\didderu,  Teut.J  a  provincial  term  sig- 
niftinwito  shiver  orshake  witlicold. 

DIDU'CTION,  *.  [diductio,  Lat.]  separation  by  withdraw- 
ing one  part  from  the  other. 

To  DIE,  V.  n.  [deadian.  Sax.]  to  loose  life  ;  to  expire  ;  to 
lose  all  the  'animal  functions,  and  have  the  soul  separated 
from  the  body.  It  has  by  before  an  instrumental  death  ;  of 
before  a  disease  ;  for  commonly  before  a  privative,  and  of 
before  a  positive  cause.  To  be  punished  with  death.  Fi- 
guratively, to  be  lost,  perish,  or  he  entirely  laid  agi<ie.  To 
»ink,  faint,  or  lose  its  vital  functions.  To  languish,  or  be 
overcome  witli  pleasure  and  tenderness.  To  vanish  or  dis- 
appear. To  languish  with  atfection,  in  the  style  of  lovers. 
To  wither,  applied  to  vegetables.  To  grow  spiritless,  taste- 
less, or  vapid,  applied  to  liquors. 

DIE,  s.  plural  rfjVe;  \dis,  Brit.]  a  small  cube,  marked  on 
etch  of  its  sides  with  specks  or  <fots,  from  one  to  six,  which 
is  used  by  gamesters  to  play  with.  Figuratively,  hazard,  or 
ciiance ;  any  cubic  body. 

DI-Ej  t.  plural  dies ;  the  stamp  used  in  coining,  or  the 
mould  in  which  medals  are  cast. 

DI  F.'PPE,  a  town  iu  the  department  of  Lower  Seine,  with 
a  tolerable  harbour,  formed  by  the  river  Bethune,  an  old 
castle,  and  two  piers.  Packet  boats  pass  between  this  place 
and  Brighthelrastone,  in  time  of  peace.  The  principal  trade 
consists  in  fish,  ivory,  toys,  ana  laces.  In  the  year  1694, 
this -town  was  bombarded  by  an  Eliglish  squadron,  under 
Commodore  Benhow,  an<l  the  greater  part  of  it  burnt 
down.  It  is  30  miles  N.  of  Rouen,  and  132  N.  W.  of  Paris. 
Lat.  49.65.  N.  Ion.  1.  9.  E. 

DI'ET,  ».  [dittita,  a  rule  of  life,  Gr.l  food ;  provision  for 
satisfying  hunger :  a  regular  course  of  food  ordered  and  di- 
rected in  order  to  cure  some  chronical  distemper. 

To  DIET,  V.  a.  to  feed  or  eat  according  to  the  rules  and 
prescriptions  of  medical  writers. 

DI'ET,  ».  [of  diet,  Teut.  a  multitude,  or  (/t«,  Lat.  an  ap- 
pointed day]  the  assembly  of  the  states  of  the  late  German 
em;)ire,  meeting  to  deUberate  on  some  public  aflair. 
Dl'ETARY,  a.  belonging  to  the  rules  of  medical  diet. 
DIET-DRINK,  /.a  drink  brewed  with  medicinal  ingredi- 
ents. 
DI'ETER,  *.  one  who  prescribes  rules  foreatiwj. 
DIETETIC,  or  DIETETICAL,  a.  [from  diaita,  4  rule  of 
life,  Gr.]  belonging  to  food  ;  or  relating  to  medical  cautions 
»bout  the  use  of  food. 

DIEU  ETMON  DROIT,  [Fr.]  i.  e.  Ood  andmy  right,  the 
motto  of  the  royal  arms  of^glaud,  first  assumed  by  Rich- 
ard I.  to  insinuate  tliat  he  did  not  liold  his  empire  iii  rassa 
JiXeofany  inortaL 
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To  DIFFER',  V.  n.  [differe,  Lat.]  to  have  propp.ties  or 
qualities  which  arc  not  tlie  same  as  those  of  another  person 
or  thing;  to  opposes  person  in  opinion  ;  to  be  of  another 
opinion  ;  to  contend. 

DIFFERENCE,  j.[frora  difero,  to  differ,  Lat]  the  slate 
of  being  distinct  fro*n  some  other  thing ;  a  dispute  ;  d*. 
bate  ;  controversy,  or  opposition  of  sentiments ;  the  pro- 
perty which  disthi^uishes  one  thing  from  another.  In 
arithmeticr,  the  reiiiainder  after  one  quantity  is  taken  from 
another.  In  heraldry,  something  added  to,  or  altered  in  a 
coat,  whereby  the  younger  families  are  distinguished  from 
the  elder,  or  to  shew  how  far  they  are  removed  from  tho 
principal  house.  AacensieimV  difference,  in  astronomy,  is 
an  arch  of  the  equator,  contained  between  the  six  of  the 
clock  circle,  and  sun's  horary  circle.  BifferAKe  of  longi- 
tude of  two  places,  is  an  arch  of  tUe  mendiaa  intercepted 
between  the  two  places. 

To  DIFFERENCE,  v.  a.  to  make  one  thing  not  the  sauw 
as  another;  to  distinguish  one  thing  from  another. 

DIFFERENT,  a.  [from  differo,  to  ditier,  Lat.]  distinct ; 
of  contrary  qualities  ;  unlike. 

DIFFERENTIAL,  {difftrinshial)  a.  in  geometry,  applied 
to  an  infinitely  small  quantity,  or  particles  of  a  quantity,  so 
small  as  to  be  less  than  any  assignable  one.  In  fluxions, 
differential  method,  is  that  of  finding  an  infinite  small  quan- 
tity, which,  taken  an  infinite  number  of  times,  is  equal  to  a 
given  quantity. 

DIFFERENTLY,  ad.  in  a  different  manner. 

DIFFEKINGLY,  ad.  in  a  diflerent  manner. 

DIFFICULT,  a.  [difficilis,  Lat.]  hard  to  be  done,  undef- 
stood,or  pleased. 

DI'FFICULTY,  ad.  hardlv  ;  not  easily. 
*  DI'FFICULTY,  s.  [di^adtas,  from  difficilis,  difficult,  Lat.  1 
that  which  requires  pains,  care,  and  attention.  Figurative- 
ly, distress  ;  opposition  ;  perplexity,  or  uneasiness  with 
respect  to  circumstances.  Objections,  or  points  not  easily 
answered,  or  understood. 

To  DIFFIDE,  f .  a.  [from  dis,  a  negative  particle,  and/**, 
faith,  Lat.]  tcdistrust,  or  repose  noconfidence  in. 

DIFFIDENCE,  «.  [dis,  a  negative  particle,  and  Jides, 
faith,  Lat.]  want  of  trust,  confidence,  or  courage. 

DIFFIDENT,  jKrt.  or  a.[di/fidens,  from  difiide,  to  distrust, 
Lat.]  wanting  in  confidence  ;  suspicious;  timorous. 

DIFFI'SION,  s.  [diffisin,  fiom  dij/indo,  to  cleave,  Lat.]  the 
act  of  cleaving  or  splitting. 

DIFFLATION,  s.  [from  di^o,  to  blow  away,  Lat.]  the 
actof  scattpringwith  a  blast  of  wind. 

DI FFLUENCE,  or  Dl'FFLUENCY,  s.  [from  difflm,  to 
flow  away,  Lat.]  the  quality  of  falling  away  on  all  sides,  op- 
posed to  consistency  or  solidity. 

DIFFLUENT,  a.  [from  diffltio,  to  flow  away,  Lat.] 
flowing  away. 

DIFFO'RM,  ft.  [from forma,  form,  beauty,  Lat.J  contrary 
to  uniform ;  irregular. 

DIFFO'RMITV,  s.  diversity  of  form  ;  irregularity". 

DIFFRA'NCHISEMENT,'*.  [{romfranchise,Fi.]  the  act 
of  taking  ?.w;!v  the  priv'^Seges  or  charter  of  a  city. 

To  DIFFU'SK,  (diffuse)  V.  a.  [from  diffundo,  to  pour  out, 
Lat.]  to  pour  a  liquid  on  a  plain  surface,  so  as  it  may  spread 
itself  evcrj-  way.  Figuratively,  to  spread  ;  scatter  ;  dis- 
perse. 

DIFFUSE,  a.  [diffusus,  Lat.]  scattered  or  spread  widely. 
Applied  to  style,  or  the  manner  of  a  consposition,  copious, 
opposed  to  concise. 

DIFFUS1'>DLY,  ad.  in  a  copious,  liberal,  and  extensive 
wanner :  spread  every  way. 

DIFFU'SEDNESS,  *.  the  state  of  being  spread  abroad; 
copiousness  of  style. 

DIFFU'SELY.arf.  widely,  extensively.  Applied  to  style, 
copio'islv. 

DIFFUSION,  t.  the  state  of  being  spread  abroad.  C». 
piousness  or  exuberance ;  applied  to  style. 

DlFFU'SIVE,o.  having  the  quality  of  spreading  abroad^ 
scattered  or  spread  abroad. 
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DIFFU'SIVRLY,  ai.  widely,  extensively. 

DIFFU'SIVF/NESS,  s.  extension  ;  dispersion  ;  the  pow- 
er or -quality  of  being  spread  abroad.  Applied  to  style, 
want  of  conciseness. 

To  DIG,  D.o.  pret.  part.  pass.  d\is,  or  digged;  die,  [Sax.] 
to  open,  or  make  a  hole  in  the  earth  with  a  spade.  Figura- 
tively, to  pierce  with  a  pointed  instrument,  &c.  To  dig  up, 
to  throw  up  or  uncover  that  which  is  buried  under  the 
earth. 

DI'GAMY,  s.  [from  dis,  twice,  and  gamos,  marriage.  Or.] 
marriage  to  a  second  wife  after  the  death  of  the  first. 

DIGE'REN'r,  a.  [digerens,  Lat  ]  that  has  the  power  of 
digesting  or  causing  digestion. 

DI'GEST,  s.  [digetta,  from  digero,  to  digest,  Lat.]  a  col- 
lection of  the  civil  law,  ranged  under  proper  titles  by  the 
order  of  the  emperor  .Tustinian. 

To  DIGE'ST,  V.  71.  \digestum,  Lat.]  to  distribute  or  range 
methodically  into  different  classes  ;  to  concoct  or  dissolve 
food  in  the  stomach;  to  reduce  to  any  plan  or  scheme;  to 
receive  a  thing  favourably,  without  loatning  or  reluctance  ; 
to  receive  and  enjoy.  In  chemistry,  to  soften  by  heat, 
boilinf,  or  by  putting  a  thing  info  a  dunghill.  In  surgery, 
to  lipcna  humour,  or  prepare  it  for  evacuation. 

DIGESTER,  or  DIGF'STOR,*.  one  whose  food  easily 
turns  into  chyle.  Papin's  digester,  is  an  apparatus  for  re- 
ducing animal  or  vegetable  substances  to  a  pulp  or  jelly  ex- 
peditiously. 

DIGE'STIBLE,  a.  capable  of  being  digested  or  con- 
coeted. 

DIGE'STION,  *.  in  medicine,  that  change  which  the 
food  undergoes  in  the  stomach,  in  order  to  render  it  fit  to 
supply  the<;ontinHal  loss  sustained  by  perspiration,  the  ani- 
mal functions,  or  exercise.  In  chemistry,  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  continued  soaking  of  a  solid  substance  in  a  li- 
quid, with  the  application  of  heat. 

DIGE'STIVE,  a.  having  the  power  to  dissolve,  alter, 
change,  or  turn  the  food  into  chyle  ;  capable  of  dissolving  by 
its  heat. 

DIGE'STIVE,  i.  in  surgery,  an  application  which  ripens 
and  prepares  the  matter  of  wounds  for  suppuration. 

DI'GGER,  i.  one  who  opens  tiie  ground  with  a  spade. 

To  DIGHT,  V.  a.  [diktaii.  Sax.]  to  dress,  embellish  or 
adorn. 

pi'GIT,  t.  [from  Sgitus,  a  finger,  Lat.]  three-fourths  of 
an  inch  in  long  measure.  In  astronomy,  the  twelfth  part  of 
the  diameter  of  the  sun  or  moon.  Any  of  the  numbers  ex- 
presse<l  by  single  figures. 

DI'GITATED,  a.  [digitatiis,  from  digihis,  a  finger,  Lat.] 
branched  out  into  divisions  resembling  fingers.  In  botany, 
a  digitated  leaf,  is  one  which  consists  of  several  simple  leaves 
growing  on  one  footstalk,  as  the  cinquefoil,  or  that  which 
has  many  deep  gashes,  cuts,  or  segments,  as  the  hop. 

DIGLADIA^T10N,«.  [digkdiatio,  from  gladius,  a  sword, 
Lat.l  a  combat  with  swords;  anv  quarrel  or  contest. 

DIGNIFICATION,  s.  the  act  of  conferring  honour; 
the  preferring  to  some  honourable  rank. 

DI'GNIFIED,  a.  enjoying  some  honourable  post,  rank,  or 
preferment,  applied  peculiarly  to  the  clergy. 

To  DrGNlFY,  V.  a.  [from  djgnus,  worthy,  and  facio,  to 
make,  Lat.  J  to  advance,  prefer,  or  exalt  to  some  place  which 
demands  honour  and  reverence ;  to  honour ;  to  adorn ;  to 
render  respectable. 

DI'GNITARY, «.  [from  dignus,  worthy,  Lat.]  in  the  ca- 
soTi  law,  is  a  clergyman  advanced  to  some  rank  above  a  pa- 
rochial priest,  or  canon;  such  is  a  bishop,  dean,  archdea- 
con, <tc. 

DI'GNITY,  s.  \dignitas,  from  dignus,  worthy,  Lat.]  rank, 
preferment,  or  post;  grandeur,  or  a  majestic  appearance. 
Among  the  clergy,  a  promotion  or  preferment  to  which  any 
jurisdiction  is  annexed. 

DIGNOTION,  s.  [from  dignotco,  to  discern,  Lat.]  dis- 
tinction;  distinguishing  mark. 

To  piGRE'S.S,  V.  n.  [from  digresstts,  Lat.]  to  depart  from 
the  wain  scope  of  a  discourse,  or  intention  of  an  argumeut: 


to  wander;  to  go  out  oftheri0ht  way  or  common  track; 
to  err.  .     "' 

DIGRE'SSION,  J.  [from  digredior,  to  turn  aside,  Laf.|  a 
passage  which  has  no  connection  with  the  main  scope  of  a 
discourse;  deviation;  or  quitting  the  true  path. 

DI'JON,  a  large  city  in  the  department  of  Cote  d'Or, 
capital  of  the  ci-devant  Burgundy,  containing  25,0(K)  inha- 
bitants. The  streets  are  broad,  well-paved,  and  straight, 
and  the  squares  and  public  structures  elegant.  It  was  for- 
merly the  capital  of  the  Dijonois,  and  is  seated  in  a  delii;ht- 
ful  plain,  which  produces  excellent  wine ;  138  miles  S.  E. 
of  Paris. 

DIJUDICATION,  s.  [from  dijudice,  to  judge  between 
parties,  Lat.]  judicial  distinction. 

DIKE, f. [Ac,  Sax.]  a  channel  made  to  receive  water;  a 
mound  to  hinder  inundations,  or  to  keep  water  from  over- 
flowing. J 

To  piLA'CERATE,  v.  a.  [dilacero,  Lat.]  to  fear;  to  force     -"I 
in  twain  ;  to  rend. 

DILACERATION,  s.  [dilaceratio,  Lut]  the  act  of  forc- 
ing, tearing,  or  rending. 

To  DILA'NIATE,  v.  a.  [dilanio,  Lat.]  to  tear;  to  rend  in 
pieces  in  a  butcherly  and  savage  manner. 

To  DILA'PIDATE,  t'.  n.  [dilapido,  from  hpis,  a  stone, 
Lat.]  to  go  to  ruin  ;  to  fall  by  decay. 

DILAPIDATION,  /.  [dilapidatio,  from  /«;)i>,  a  stone,  Lat.j 
in  law,  is  where  an  incumbent  on  a  church  benefice  suflers 
the  parsonage  house,  or  the  out-house,  to  fell  down,  or  be 
in  decay,  for  want  of  necessary  reparation  ;  for  which  the 
bishop  may  sequester  the  profits  of  such  benefice  for  that 
purpose. 

;„  DILATABI'LITY,  s.  the  quality  of  admitting  or  suffer- 
ing extension. 

DILATABLE,  a.  that  mav  be  stretched  or  extended. 

DILATATION,  s.  [dilatdtio,  frorii  lotus,  broad,  Lat.]  the 
act  of  extending  or  stretching  into  a  greater 
space. 

To  DILATE,  ti.  a.  {dihto,  from  latus,  broad,  Lat.]  to  ex- 
tend, spread  out,  enlarge,  or  stretch.  Figuratively,  to  re- 
late a  thing  with  all  its  minute  circumstances.  Neuterly, 
to  grow  wider;  to  widen. 

DILATOR,  s.  that  which  widens  or  extends  any  pas- 
sage. 

DI'LATORINESS,  s.  the  quality  of  deferring  a  thing 
from  one  time  to  another  through  sloth. 

DI'LATORY,  a.  [dilatorius,  law  Lat.  from  differo,  to  defer, 
Lat.]  putting  oft'^the  doing  of  a  thing  from  time  to  time 
through  sloth. 

DILE'CTION,  s.[dilectio,  {rom  diligo,  to  love,  Lat.]  the 
act  of  loving;  kindness. 

DILE'MMA,  *.  [from  dis,  twice,  and  Icnma,  an  as- 
suniplion,  Gr.j  in  logic,  an  argument  consisting  of  two  or 
more  propositions,  so  disposed,  that  grant  wliich  you  will, 
you  will  be  pressed  by  the  conclusion.  Figuratively,  a 
difficult  choice,  or  troublesome  alternative. 

DI'LIC5ENCE,  s.  [diligentia,  Lat.]  constant  eiidcavour; 
unremitted  labour,  or  practise. 

DI'LIGENT,  a.  [ditigens,  Lsit]  assiduous;  persevering; 
constant. 

DILIGENTLY,  ad.  with  constant  labour,  caution,  antl 
care. 

DILL,  s.  an  herb  which  has  a  slender  fibrous  annual  root, 
with  leaves  like  those  of  fennel ;  the  seeds  are  oval,  plain, 
streaked,  and  bordered. 

DILU'CID,  a.  [dihuidus,  from  lux,  light,  Lat.]  clear,  plain, 
pure  and  transparent ;  obvious. 

To  DILUCIDATE,  v.  ,i.  [dilucido,  from  te,  light,  I^t.^ 
to  make  a  proposition  clear  and  easy  to  be  understood  ;  to 
explain  ;  to  free  from  obscuritv. 

DILUCIDATION,  s.  [dilueidatio,  from  hut,  light,  Lat.]  the 
making  a  sentence  clear  and  easy  to  be  understood  ;  an  ex- 
planation. 

DI'LUENT,  a.  [diluens,  I^t.j  having  the  power  to  maii* 
thin,  or  attenuate. 
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DILUENT,  t. [from dilmns, Lat.]  Ibat  which  makes  thin 
or  flaid. 

To  DILUTE,  t>.  a.  [rfiVwo,  from  lavo,  to  wash,  Lat.]  to  make 
a  liquor  lliin  bv  the  mixture  of  someotiier. 

DILUTE,  anthill  ;  attenuated.  "  If  the  red  and  bhie  co- 
lours were  more  dilute  and  weak.'   Newton. 

DILUTER,  s.  that  which  renders  a  body  liquid ;  or, 
if  it  were  so  before,  that  which  renders  it  thinner,  or  more 
liquid.  '■ 

DILUTION,  s.  [horn  (Kim,  to  dilute,  Lat.]  the  act  of  ren- 
dering a  liquid  more  thin  or  weak  by  the  addition  of  some 
other. 

DILUTIAN,  a.  [from  diluviam,  a  deluge,  Lat.]  relating  to, 
or  resembling  the  deluge. 

DIM,  a.\dimme.  Sax.]  having  something  which  obstructs 
the  siglit,  and  liindcrs  it  from  seeing  clearly.  Figuratively, 
deprived  of  its  splendor  or  brightness ;  grown  dark. 

To  DIM,  V.  a.  to  darken,  or  obstruct  the  sight,  so  as  to 
hiuder  it  from  seeinsj  objects  in  their  full  splendor.  Figura- 
tively, to  make  less  bright ;  to  render  darkish. 

DiME'NSION,  s.  [dimensio,  from  dimetior,  to  measure, 
Lat.]  the  extension  of  a  body  considered  as  measured  ; 
size  ;  space  contained  in  any  body.  The  three  dimensions 
are  lengtii,  breadth,  and  thickness  or  depth.  In  algebra, 
tlie  powers  of  the  roots,  or  the  values  of  the  unknown  quan- 
tities of  equation?. 

DIME'NSIONLESS,  a.  without  any  dimensions;  of  no 
certain  bulk. 

DIME'NSIVE,  0.  [diTiienttit,  from  dimetior,  to*  measure, 
Lat.]  that  marks  the  boundaries  or  outlines ;  that  describes 
the  measure  or  space  occupied  by  a  body. 

To  DIMINISH,  V.  a.  utindnwi,  from  mimts,  less,  LatJ  to 
make  a  thing  less  by  cutting  oft"  or  destroying  some  of^its 
parts.  Figuratively,  to  impair;  lessen;  to  degrade,  or 
render  less  honourable,  Ncuterly,  to  grow  less,  or  be  im- 
paired. 

DIMI'NISHINGLY,  ad.  in  such  a  manner  as  to  detract 
from,  or  lessen  the  character  and  reputation  of  another. 

DIMINUTION,  J.  [from  diminuo,  to  diminish,  Lat.]  the 
act  of  rendering  a  thing  less  by  cutting  off  or  destroying 
sotne  of  its  parts  ;  the  state  of  growing  less  either  in  bulk  or 
weight.  Figuratively,  loss,  or  causing  loss  of  reputation  or 
ifignity  to  another ;  discredit.  In  architecture,  the  contrac- 
tion of  a  column,  as  it  ascends,  whereby  its  upper  part  is 
made  smaller  than  the  lower. 

DIMINUTIVE,  a.  [from  diminuo,  to  diminish,  Lat.]  small 
of  size,  bulk,  or  liimensions. 

DIMINUTIVE.  1.  rfrom  rfiminwo,  to  diminish,  Lat.]  in 
grammar,  a  word  used  to  express  smallness,  or  littleness; 
as,  lapillm,  in  Latin,  a  little  stone  ;  mesionelte,  in  French,  a 
little  house ;  gunion,  in  Greek,  a  little  woman ;  rivulet,  in 
Eiiglish,  a  little  river. 

DIMI'NUTIVELY,  ad.  in  a  diminutive  or  small  manner. 

DIMINUTIVENESS,  *. smallness,  applied  to  size. 

DIMISSORY,  a.  [dimistoriits,  low  Lat.  from  dimitto,  to 
dismiss,  Lat.]  that  by  which  a  person  is  dismissed  to  the- 
jurisdiction  ot  another. 

DI'MITY,  orDI'MITTY,  *.  [demittet,  Fr.]  a  sort  of  cotton 
stuff  very  like  fustian.    Thev  came  originally  from  Smyrna. 

DI'MLY,  ad.  \dimlic.  Sax.]  in  a  dull,  obsciire,  dark  man- 
ner ;  without  a  clear  perception,  applied  to  the  sight  or  un- 
derstanding; deprived  of  its  light,  brightness,  or  splendor. 

DI'MNESS,  I.  [dimnet.  Sax.  J  dullness  of  sight.  Want  of 
apprehension,  applied  to  the  mind. 

DI'MPLE,  3.  [from  dint,  a  hole,  dinth,  a  little  hole,  bene? 
dimple.  Skinner]  a  small  hollow,  or  sinking  of  the  surface  of 
the  cheek  orchin.  In  botany,  a  little  hollow  dot,  as  in  the 
stedofthe  barberry. 

To  DI'MPLE,  ti.  »i.  to  appear  with  little  liolkws  or  ine- 
qualities of  surface. 

DI'MPLED,  part,  or  «.  having  dimples  in  the  cheek  or 
chin. 

DI'MPLY,  a,  full  of  dimples,  little  dents,  or  ineqtialities 
•f  surface 


DIN,i.  [dyn.  Sax.]  a  large  noise;  a  violeat  and  contiii-jcd 
sound  ;  an  uproar,  or  shout. 

To  Din,  v.  a,  [di/nan.  Sax.]  to  stun,  or  deafen  with  fre- 
quent noise  and  clamour. 

DINA'SMOUTilY,  n.  town  of  Merionethshire,  18  miles 
S.  of  Bala,  and  196  N.  VV.  of  London.    Market  on  Friday. 

To  DIN  K,  V.  n.  [diner,  Fr.]  to  eat  one's  chief  or  second 
meal  about  the  middle  of  the  day.  Actively,  to  tfive  a 
dinner  to. 

DINETICAL,  a.  [from  dineo,  ta  turn  roumi.  Or.]  whirl- 
ing rotmd  ;  vertiginous. 

To  DING,  !•.  a.  prefer,  dioig ;  [dritigen,  Belg.]  to  dash 
with  force  or  violence.  Neuterly,  to  bluster,  bounce,  huff, 
or  become  insolent  and  imperious.    A  low  word. 

DING-DONG,  s.  a  word  by  which  the  sound  of  bells  is 
mimicked. 

DI'NGLE,  *.  [a  diminutive  fioni  den,  or  din.  Sax.  a  hol- 
low] a  hollow  between  hills  ;  a  dale  or  vale. 

DIN'GLE,  a  sea-port  of  Kerry,  in  Munster.  Several  of 
the  houses  are  built  in  the  Spanish  .fashion,  with  ranges  of 
stone  balcony  windows,  this  place  having  been  formerly  fre- 
quented by  raerclianfs  of  that  nation,  who  came  to  fish  on 
tne  coast,  and  traded  with  the  inhabitants.  It  is  situated  on 
a  bay  of  the  same  name,  79  miles  S.  W.  of  Limerick,  and  166 
of  Dublin. 

DI'NGWALL,  a  town  of  Ross-shire,  much  enlarged  and 
improved  of  late  years.  It  is  seated  on  the  Frith  of  Cro- 
marty, 14  miles  \V.  of  the  town  of  Cromarty.  Some  linen  is 
manufactured  here,  and  there  is  a  lint-mill  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

Dl'NINGROOM,  s.  the  principal  apartment  of  a  house, 
wherein  entertainments  are  made. 

DTONER,  s.  [diner,  Fr.]the  chief  meal,  or  tliat  which  is 
eaten  about  the  middle  of  the  day. 

DINT,  s.  [dyne.  Sax.]  a  blow  or  stroke  ;  the  mark  made 
by  a  blow;  the  cavity  remaining  after  a  violent  pressure  ; 
violence  ;  force ;  power. 

DINUMERATION,  s.  [dinumeratio,  from  niimenis,  a  num- 
ber, Lat.]  the  act  of  numbering  out  singly. 

DIOCE'SAN,  s.  a  bishop  considered  in  tlie  relation  he 
stands  in  to  his  inferior  clergy. 

DI'OCESE,  orDI'OCESS,  ».  [from  dioheses,  a.  govern- 
ment, Gr.]  the  circuit  of  every  bishop's  jurisdiction.  Eng- 
land, with  regard  to  its  ecclesiastical  state,  is  divided  into 
two  provinces,  viz.  Canterbury  and  York ;  and  each  province 
into  subordinate  dioceses,  of  which  there  are  twenty-two  in 
England,  and  four  in  Wales. 

DIOPTRIC,  or  DIOPTRICAL,  a.  [from  diojUomai,  to 
sec  through,  Gr.]  affording  a  medium  for  the  sight,  or  assist- 
ing the  sight  in  the  view  of  distant  objects. 

DIOPTRICS,  J.  [from  diqUomai,  to  sec  through,  Gr.]  the 
science  of  refractive  vision,  or  that  part  of  optics  which  con- 
siders the  diderent  refractions  of  light  in  its  passage  through 
different  mediums  ;  as  air,  water,  glass,  &c. 

DIORTHO'SIS,  s.  [from  rfwwAoo,  toinake  straight.  Or.]  a 
chirurgical  operation,  by  which  crooked  ordisturbed  mem- 
bers are  made  straight,  or  reduced  to  their  proper  shape. 

To  DIP,  V.  a.  particip.  dipped  or  dipt ;  [ilippan,  Sax.J  to 
put  into  any  liquor  so  as  to  cover  it  therewith  ;  to  moisten, 
or  wet ;  to  mortgage,  or  engage  as  a  pledge  or  security.. 
Neuterly,  to  sink  ;  to  iiniaerge,  or  plunge  into  ?.ny  liquor  ;. 
to  take  a  cursory  or  slight  view  ;  to  read  a  page  or  two  m  4 
book. 

DI PCHICK,  s.  the  name  of  a  bird. 

DIPETALOUS,  a.  [from  dis,  twice,  and  petalou,  a  leaf^ 
Gr.]  in  botany^  applied  to  such  flowers  as  have  two. 
leaves. 

DIPHTHONG, (difthonfr,  or dipthong) s.  [from  dis,  f» ice» 
and  plithor.gas,  a  sound,  Gr.]  the  joining  two  vowels  together, 
so  as  to  form  one  sound;  as,  vain,  Cersar. 

DI'PLOE,  s.  in  anatomv,  the  inner  plate,  or  lamina  of  the 
skull. 

DIPLO'MA,  s.  [from  diploos,  double.  Or.]  a  letter  05 
wriiVig  conferring  soiiie  privilege  ?r  tir'e ;  so  called,  because 
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formerly  written  on  waxed  tablesi,  whicb  were  folded  to- 
gether. 

DIPPER,  *.  one  who  dips  in  the  water.  Figuratively, 
one  who  takes  a  slight  or  superficial  view  of  an  author. 

DIPPING-NEEDLE,  s.  a  long  straight  piece  of  steel, 
equally  poised  on  its  centre,  and  afterwards  touched  with  a 
loadstone,  so  co.ntrtved  as  to  swing  in  a  vertical  plane, 
about  an  axis  parallel  to  the  horizon,  in  order  to  discover 
the  exact  tendency  o'  the  power  of  majjnetism.  It  was  in- 
yentedby  one  Robert  Norman,  a  compass-maker  of  Wap- 
ping,  in  1676,  and  was  by  Mr.  Whiston applied  to  discover 
the  longitude,  but  without  success. 

DITSAS,  s.  ILat.  from  dipsa,  to  thirst,  Gr.]  a  serpent, 
whose  bite  produces  the  sensation  of  tinquenchahle  thirst. 

DITTO  i  E,  s.  rfroni  dis,  twice,  and  pipto,  to  fall,  Gr.]  in 
grammar,  applied  to  such  nouns  as  have  only  two  cases. 

DIPTYCH,  (diptph)  s.  [from  dipticha,  Lat.]  a  register  of 
bishops  and  martyrs. 

DIRE,  o.  [dirus,  Lat.]  dreadful,  or  affecting  a  beholder 
with  horror. 

DIRE'CT, «.  [directut,  from  di)  igoe,  to  make  straight.  Lat.] 
straight.  In  astronomy,  appearing  to'  the  eye  to  move 
progressively  through  the  zodiac,  opposed  to  retrograde. 
In  pedigree  or  genealogy,  from  grandfather  to  grandson. 
Ax.  oppose  to  collateral. 

To  DIRE'CT,  V.  a.  [directum,  I>at.]  to  go  in  a  straight 
line  ;  to  aim  or  point  against  as  a  mark  ;  to  regulate,  or 
adjust ;  to  prescribe  measures,  or  a  certain  course ;  to 
order. 

DIRECTION,  s.[directio,  to  make  straight,  Lat.]  tenden- 
x;y  or  aim  at  a  certain  point ;  motion  expressed  by  a  certain 
impulse;  orders;  command;  the  superscription  of  a  letter 
»r  patcei. 

DIRE'CTIVE,  a.  having  (he  power  of  directing,  inform- 
ing, or  shewing  the  way. 

DIRECTLY,  ad.  in  a  straight  line ;  without  going  about ; 
immediately ;  presently ;  soon.  Without  delay,  applied  to 
time.  Without  circumlocution  or  evasion,  applied  to  lan- 
guage or  argument. 

DIRE'CTNESS,  s.  the  quality  of  proceeding  in,  or  not 
deviating  from,  a  straight  hue  ;  ti.e  nearest  way. 

DIRE'CTOR,  *.  [director,  from  dirigo,  to  make  straight, 
Lat.]  one  who  presides  in  an  assembly  or  public  company; 
one  who  is  entrusted  with  the  guidance,  superintendence, 
or  management  of  any  design,  or  work.  Figuratively,  a 
person  who  regulates  the  conduct  of  another ;  an  instruc- 
tor, one  who  is  consulted  in  cases  of  conscience.  In  surgery, 
an  instrument  used  to  guide  the  hand  in  some  operation. 

DIRE'CTOR Y,  s.  tlwt  which  directs  ;  a  book  published 
bs  the  non-conformists,  to  regulate  the  behaviour  and  rites 
of  their  brethren  in  divine  worship  ;  also  the  name  given  to 
the  executive  government  of  France,  which  consisted  of 
five  directors,  as  established  in  the  year  1796. 

DFREFUL,  a.  full  of  terror  ;  very  terrible  ;  dismal. 

DI'REFULNESS,  *.  the  quality  which  affects  tUe  mind 
with  dread  on  the  sight  of  some  glhastly  or  terrible  object. 

DIRGE,  s.  [from  dyrke,  Teut!]  a  mournful  song  sung  at 
the  funerals  ofpersons. 

DrRKiENT,  a.  [from  dirigo,  to  make  straight,  Lat.] 
The  dirigent  line,  in  geometry,  is  that  along  which  the 
line  describeutis  carried,  in  the  generation  of  any  figure. 

DIRK,  «.  [Erse]  a  kind  of  dagger  used  in  tlie  Highlands 
of  Scotland. 

DIRT,  t.  [di/rt,  Belg.]  raud  ;  or  the  filth  which  is  found 
in  streets  or  highways ;  any  thing  which  soil*.  Figuratively, 
meanness. 

DIRTILY,  ad.  in  such  a  manner  as  to  daub  orsoiL  Fi- 
gurativelv,  dishonestly;  meanly;  shamefully.      • 

DIRTINESS,  s.  filthiness;  foulness.  Figuratively,  db- 
honesty' ;  meanness;  baseness. 

DIRTY,  a.  foul ;  daubed  ;  or  made  nasty  with  dirt.  Fi- 
guratively-, dishonest ;  mean. 

To  DIRTY,  V.  a.  to  soil ;  to  smear  or  daub  with  dirt, 
figuratively,  to  scandalize,  or  disgrace. 


DIRUTTION,  I.  [dtrtiptio,  frr.m  dirumpo,  to  burst,  Lat.] 
the  act  of  bursting  or  breaking  asunder. 

DIS,  an  inseparable  particle,  used  in  composition,  and 
implying  a  nej;ation  or  privation ;  as  dis  oblige,  dis-obey, 
&c.  or  to  signify  a  separation,  detachment,  &c.  as  dis-umt- 
iig,  dis-arm,  dis-tributing,  &c. 

piSABILlTY,  s.  the  want  of  sufficient  power  to  accom- 
plish any  design ;  or  want  of  sufficient  abilities  to  understand 
any  proposition  or  doctrine ;  want  of  proper  qualifications  ; 
weakness;  impotence. 

To  DISA'BLE,  v.  <?.  to  deprive  of  nattiralforceorpowvr; 
to  weaken.  Figuratively,  to  impair  or  diminish.  To  ren- 
der inactive  or  unfit  for  action.  To  rob  of  power,  influence, 
efficacy,  usefulness,  or  pleasure. 

ToCISABU'SE,  {disabiize)v.  a,  to  free  a  person  from  some 
mistake  or  error. 

DISACCOMMODA'TION,  i.  the  act  of  being  unlit  or 
unprepared. 

To  DISACCOUD,  V.  a.  to  disagree. 

To  DlSACCU'STOxVl,  t>.  «.  to  destroy  th.3  force  of  habit 
by  disuse  or  contrary  practice. 

To  DISACKNO'NVLEDGE,  v.  a. not  to  acl«iowled[ge. 

DISACQUA'INTANCE,  *.  disuse  of  fiirailiaritv. 

DISADVA'NTAGE,  t.  the  want  of  fame,  credit,  honour, 
or  any  thing  necessary  to  give  a  person  pre-eminence ;  loss, 
injury  ;  a  state  unprepared  for  defence. 

'DISADVANTAGEOUS,  a.  contrary  to  interest  or  pro- 
fit ;  contrary  to  convenience. 

DISADVANTA'GEOUSLY,  ad.m  such  a  manner  as  is 
inconsistent  with  interest  or  profit ;  in  a  manner  not  favour- 
able, or  suitable  to  anv  usefi'l  end. 

DISADVANTA'GEOUSNESS,  t.  oppositii>n  or  contra- 
riety to  profit,  eonrenience,  or  interest. 

To  DISAFFE'CT, ».  a.  to  alienate,  turn  aside,  or  weaken 
the  affections  of  a  person. 

DISAFf  E'CTED,  parf.  or  a.  alienated ;  having  lost  all 
affection  or  zeal  for  a  person  or  interest.  Generally  ap- 
plied to  those  who  arc  enemies  to  an  establishment  or  go- 
vernment. 

DISAFFE'CTEDLY,  ad.  in  a  disloyal  manner. 

DISAFFE'CTEDNESS,  ..  the  quality  of  being  no  friend 
•r  well-wisher  to  an  establishment  or  government. 
,  DISAFFECTION,  f.  want  of  zeal  for  the  goyernment, 
or  ardour  for  a  reigning  prince. 

DISAFFIRMANCE,  s.  a  consultation,  or  the  dsnial  <Jf 
something  affirmed. 

To  DISAFFO'REST,  ».  «.  to  throw  oi>eB  to  common  use ; 
to  reduce  from  the  privileges  of  a  forest  to  that  of  common 
ground. 

To  DISAGREE',  «.  n.  to  differ  with  respect  to  qualities  ; 
to  difler  with  respect  toopinion  ;  to  be  in  astateof  opposi. 
tion. 

DISAGREE'ABLE,  a.  contrary  to ;  or  inconsistent  with; 
unpleasing  to  the  taste,  sight,  or  other  senses. 

DISAGREE'ABLENESS,*.  unsuitableness ;  unpleasant- 
ness; offensivenesf. 

DISAGREEMENT,  s.  difference  of  qualities;  contra- 
riety  of  sentiment ;  contention  or  strife. 

"I^o  DTSALLO'W,  (the  ov>  is  pron.  as  in  how)  v.  a.  to  deny 
the  authority  of  a  person  or  thing ;  to  consider  as  unlawful ; 
to  refuse  countenancing  an  action.  Neuterly,  to  refu.se  per- 
mission ;  to  deny  ;  not  to  grant. 

DISALLO'WABLE,  «.  that  is  not  suffered,  permitted, 
owned,  or  countenanced. 

DISALLO'A\'^ANCE,  s.  the  refusal  of  permission  or  coun- 
tenance ;  the  looking  on  a  thing  as  unlawful. 

To  DISA'NCHOR,  {disdnkor)  v.  a.  to  drive  a  ship  from  its 
anchor. 

To  DISA'NTMATE^,  f.  a.  to  kill  or  deprive  of  life.  Figu- 
rativelv,  to  discourage,  to  dishearten. 

DISANTMA'TION,  s.  Hie  loss  of  life  ;  death. 

To  DISANNUL,  v.  a.  to  d(;prive  of  authority;  to  abo- 
lish ;  to  disallow.  Johnson  call»tbi»  an  ungnjfiuuatic^l  and 
barbarous  word. 
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To  RISAPPK'AR,  (disappeir)  v.  n.  to  be  lost  to  view,  or 
tovanisli  out  of  siylit. 

To  DISAPPOINT,  V.  a.  to  hiiiHer  a  person  from  enjoy- 
ing or  receiving  what  he  expected;  to  frustrate  an  expec- 
tation. 

DISAPPOINTMENT,  *.  the  not  receiving  a  thing  ex- 
pected. 

DISAPPROBATION,  s.  an  act  of  dislike,  arising  from 
sooictliin^  disagreeable  to  a  person's  taste,  or  not  consistent 
viith  his  choice  or  judgment. 

To  DISAPPRO'VE,  v.  a.  [dhapprmirer,  Fr.]  to  dislike ; 
to  shew  that  a  thing  wants  merit  to  engage  our  love,  or  se- 
cure esteem. 

To  DISA'RM,  V.  a.  [disarmer,  Fr.]  to  take  away  arms 
from  a  person. 

To  DISARIJA'Y,  V.  a,  to  undfess  ;  or  pull  off  a  person's 
clothes. 

DISARRAY,  s.  disorder;  confosion;  loss  of  order  in 
battle ;  undress. 

DISA'STER,  s.  [desustre,  Fr.]  misfortune ;  an  incident  oc- 
casioning grief,  bv  its  beinp  unexpected  and  undeserved. 

DISA'STUOUS,  a.  unlucky;  unfortunate;  calamitous; 
«r  afflicted  by  the  happening  of  some  sudden  and  unex- 
pected misfortune. 

DISASTROUSLY,  ad.  in  an  unlucky,  unfortunate,  or 
afHictiug  manner. 

DISA'STROUSNF-SS,  s.  unluckiness ;  unfortunateness. 

To  DISAVOU'CH,  «.  h.  to  refuse ;  to  deny,  or  dis- 
own. 

To  DISAVO'W,  (the  ow  is  pron.  as  in  now)  v.  a.  to  dis- 
own; to  deny  the  knovfledge  of  a  person  or  thing;  tore- 
fuse  concurring  in  a  design  or  undertaking  ;  to  lay  aside ; 
decline. 

DISAVO'WAL,  *.  denial ;  disowning ;  abhorrence. 

DISAVO'VVMENT,  *.  denial. 

To  DISAU  THORIZ  E,  v.  a.  to  lessen  the  credit  of  a  thing, 
•r  render  it  suspicious. 

To  DISBAND,  v.  a.  to  dismiss  from  an  army  ;  to  dis- 
hand  soldiers.  Figuratively,  to  discharge  from  service,  or 
annihilate.  Neuterly,  to  quit  the  service  of  the  army  ;  to 
break  up  or  separate. 

To  DJSBA'RK,  V.  a.  [debarqver,  Fr.]  to  bring  to  land 
from  a  ship  ;  to  put  on  shore  from  some  vessel. 

piSBELI'EF,  {disheh'cf)  s.  refusal  of  giving  assent  to  a 
thing  which  i^  proposed  to  be  believed. 

To  DISBELIEVE,  {disbeleive)  V.  a.  to  withhold,  or  re- 
fuse assenting  to  a  thing  proposed  as  ti  «c  ;  todcny  the  truth 
of  a  doctrine  or  proposition. 

DISUELI'EVER,  {disbekiAer)  s.  one  who  refuses  to  as- 
sent to  a  thing  proposed  to  him  as  true;  one  who  refuses 
to  believe  a  truth  or  doctrine ;  an  infidel. 

To  DISBRA'NCH,  f.  a.  to  separate,  or  cut  off  a  branch 
from  a  tree.    Figuratively,  to  disjoin,  or  separate. 

To  DISBU'p,  1'.  a.  in  gardening,  to  take  away  such 
branches  or  twigs  as  are  newly  put  forth  and  ill-placed. 

To  DISBURDEN,  v.  a.  to  free  from  any  pressing  and 
troublesome  weightor  load;  to  clear  from  any  impediment; 
to  coninamicate  one's  afflictions  to  another,  and  thereby 
lessen  there  pressure.  Neuterly,  to  ease  the  mind  of  some 
pressing  affliction. 

To  DISBU'RSE,  v.  a.  \debourser,  Fr.]  to  spend  or  lay  out 
monev- 

DiSBirRSEMKNT,  *.  [<kboursement,  Ff.J  the  spending 
or  Iftving  ont  money. 

DISBURSER,  *.  one  that  lays  out  money,  or  defrays  the 
•xpenses  of  itn  undertaking. 

DISCA'LCEATED,  a.  [from  dis,  a  negative  particle,  and 
'vleeu.t,  a  shoe,  Lat.J  without  shoes  ;  with  naked  feet. 

DlSCALCEATION.i.  the  act  of  pulling  oflthe  shoes. 

To  DISCA'NDY,  v.  n.  to  dissolve  or  melt. 

To  DISCA'RD,  e.  n.  to  discharge  from  any  service  or 
emnloyment.  To  refuse  any  further  acquaintance,  applied 
to  lovers. 

DISCA'RNATE.  a.  stripped  of  flesh. 


To  DISC.A'.SF,  f.  a.  to  pull  off  one's  clothes ;  to  strip. 

ToDlSCE'RN,  V.  a.  [di.fceriu),  Lat.]  to  descr-y,  discover, 
or  perceive  by  the  sight ;  to  distinguish ;  to  make  a  diiTer- 
ence  between. 

DISCh'RNER,  s.  a  discoverer,  or  one  who  descries ;  a 
judge;  one  capable  of  distinguishing  the  difference  of 
things. 

DISCE'RNIBLE,  a.  that  may  be  seen  or  discovered  by 
the  eve  or  judgment;  distinguishing;  apparent. 

DI.'iCE'RNIBLENESS,  s.  the  pos.sibility  of  being  disco- 
vered  by  the  si^ht,  or  perceived  by  the  jnind. 

DISCE'RNIBLY,  ad.  in  such  a  manner  as  may  be  dis- 
tiiiguishcd  or  perceived. 

DISCERNING,  part,  or  a.  having  the  power  of  making 
a  distinction  between  thiiip,  or  perceiving  those  qualities 
or  properties  in  which  they  differ;  judicious.  Synwn. 
The  discerning  man  is  clear-sighted  and  judicious;  sees 
through  the  artifices  of  mankind  with  half  an  eye ;  and  will 
not  suffer  himself  to  be  deceived ;  his  great  abilities  consist 
in  distinguishing. 

DISCERNINGLY,  ad.  with  discretion  or  prudence, 
arising  from  a  knowledge  of  the  qualities  in  which  things 
or  persons  differ  from  each  other. 

DISCERNMENT,  s.  judgment;  or  the  power  of  dis- 
tinguiil)ing  the  qualities  in  which  things  or  persons  differ 
from  eachothcr.  Synon.  When  choice,  ordeterniitiation 
with  respect  to  fhe  goodness  or  beauty  of  objects,  is  in 
question,  we  should  have  recourse  to  those  who  have  dis- 
cernment. 

To  DISCRRP,  V.  a.  [from  dis,  a  negative  particle,  and 
carpe,  to  gather,  Lat.J  to  tear  in  pieces. 

DISCERFriBrLIlT,  f.  liableness  to  be  destroyed  by 
disunion  of  parts. 

DISCERPTIBLE,  a.  frangible;  separable;  liable  to  be 
destroved  by  the  disunion  of  its  parts. 

DISCE'RPTION,  s.  [from  dis,  a  negative  particle,  and 
ca7;po,  to  gather,  LatJ  the  act  of  pulling  to  pieces. 

To  DISCHARGE,  v.  a.  [decharger,  Fr.]  to  free  from 
any  load  or  employment ;  to  turn  away  from  a  service,  or 
out  of  a  post.  Figuratively,  to  shoototfa  gun;  to  clear, 
or  pay  a  debt ;  to  free  from  an  obligation  ;  to  clear  from 
an  accusation ;  to  oerforni  or  execute  an  oftice ;  to  dis- 
band an  .army,  or  aismiss  from  attendance;  to  oblitera.te,^ 
or  destrov. 

DISCHA'RGE,  s.  vent;  explosion;  the  matter  vented; 
the  disappearance,  vanishing,  or  destroying,  of  a  colour; 
dismission  from  an  office  or  employment ;  the  payment  of  a 
debt;  performance  of  a  duty  ;  exemption,  or  acquittance. 

DISCHA'RGER,  s.  one  who  performs  a  duty ;  makes  a 
payment ;  dismisses  a  servant ;  frees  from  attendance  or 
captivity. 

To  DiSCTOD,  V.  a.  [from  dis,  a  particle,  which  though 
usually  negative,  here  serves  to  strengthen  the  signification, 
andmwrfo,  to  split,  Lat.]  to  divide;  to  cut  in  pieces.  "  We 
could  easily  rfiscinrf  them."    Boyle. 

DISCITLE,  s.  [discipiitiis,  Lat.]  a  scholar,  or  one  who 
attends  the  lectures,  and  professes  the  tenets  of  another.  In 
Scripture  sense,  the  followers  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  general, 
y/ere  c^UcA  Disciples ;  but  in  a  more  restrained  sense,  the 
Disciples  denote  those  alone  who  were  his  immediate  fol- 
lowers, and  attendants  on  his  person,  of  whom  there  were 
seventy  or  seventv-two. 

DISCITLESUlP,  s.  the  state  or  condition  of  a  scholar, 
or  one  who  follows  the  principles  of  any  paiticular  teacher, 

DISCIPLINABLE, a. [rfisc!pft7«iij7i>,  frem  disco,  to  learu, 
Lat.]  catalile  of  instruction  or  improvement ;  tit  to  be 
punishea  for  not  attending  to  the  instructions  of  a  master. 

DISCIPLINARIAN,  o.  belonging  to  discipline. 

DISCIPLINA'RIAN,  s.  [disciplina,  from  disco,  to  learn. 
Lat.]  one  who  rules  or  teaches  with  great  strictness  or 
vigour;  one  who  will  not  permit  a  person  to  deviate  fiftim 
his  doctrine ;  a  dissenter,  so  called  for  their  suppesed 
clamour  against  the  church,  for  want  of  rigidncss  lu  its 
discipli^ie. 
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DI'SCIPLINARY,  a.  [dtscipUna,  from  rfiVfo,  to  Icarn,  I^at.] 
belonging  to  discipline,  or  a  regular  course  of  instnictiun  or 
cducntinn 

DISCIPLINE,  s.  [discipkna,  from  iliscn,  to  Icani,  I.at.] 
instruction,  education,  or  the  mctliofl  tal;rn  to  iidoru  tlic 
mind,  and  infuse  virtuous  habits.  ri;,niratlv(ly,  rule,  or 
government ;  military  order,  governuR'Ut,  iiiaxiuis,  or  re^u- 
latinns ;  a  state  of  subjection  or  obedience ;  any  thing 
tau^^i!;  a  doctrine,  art,  or  science  ;  punisliinent,  correction, 
or  chftstisement  for  transgressing  the  rules  of  conduct,  or 
neglecting  to  make  a  proper  use  of  instruction. 

To  DI'.SCIPLINE,  V.  a.  to  coniinnnicate  the  rudiments 
of  learning ;  to  instruct  or  educate ;  to  regulate ;  or  keep  in 
erder ;  ,to  punish,  correct,  or  chastise  for  breach  of  com- 
mand, or  neglect  of  instruction ;  to  reform. 

To  DISCLAIM,  V.  a.  to  disown  ;  to  deny  having  any 
knowledge  of,  or  acquaintance  with  ;  to  withdraw  a  claim. 

DISCLA'IMER,  s.  one  wlio  disowns  or  renounces.  In 
law,  a  plea  containing  an  express  denial  or  refusal. 

ToDlSCLO'SB,  {disklu:t)  H.a.[r!iscli,do,  Lat.]  to  imcover, 
«r  discover  a  thing  which  has  been  hid  ;  to  reveal  what 
should  be,  or  is  hid,  or  secret.  Synon.  So  great  an  itch 
have  some  persons  for  prattling,  that  they  tell  every  indi- 
vidual what  they  hear.  Confidants  too  often  disclose  the 
ifltrigues  they  are  intrusted  with.  The  divnlgiii^  of  a  se- 
cret lias  often  done  more  barm  than  any  one  thnig  what- 
ever ;  as  it  is  impossible  to  smother  what  once  has  been 
blazed  abroad. 

DISCLO'SER,  (dishlozer)  s.  one  who  discovers  something 
hidden,  or  reveals  some  secret. 

DISCLOSURE,  {diskl'ozxtre)  s.  the  making  a  thing  seen 
which  was  hidden  from  sight  ;  the  revealing  a  secret. 

DISCLU'SION,  s.  [from  disclusiis,  Lat.]  emission. 

DISCOLORATION,  {diskullerdshon)  s.  a  stain,  or  change 
of  colour  for  the  worse. 

To  DISCO'LOUR,  {disMller)  v.  a.  [discoloro,  Lat.]  to  spoil 
the  colour  of  a  thing  ;  to  stain,  or  daub. 

To  DISCO'MFIT,  v.  a.  [discaiifire,  Fr.]  to  overcome,  beat, 
or  rout  an  enemy  in  battle. 

DISCO'iNlFlT,  I.  a  dcfecvt ;  a  rout,  or  overthrow  of  an 
cnemv. 

DISCOMFITURE,  s.  overthrow ;  defeat ;  rout ;  rum. 

DISCO'MFORT,  J.  a  great  degree  of  uneasiness;  ihe- 
lancholv ;  despair. 

To  DISCOMFORT,  v.  a.  to  make  a  person  uneasy  ;  to 
grieve,  afflict,  sadden,  or  deprive  or  comfort. 

DISCO'MFORTABLE,  a.  refusing  comfort,  or  rejecting 
consolation  ;  occasioning  sadness,  or  melancholv. 

To  DISCOMMETSD,  v.  a.  to  blame  ;  to  disapprove,  or 
censure. 

DISCOMMETVDABLE,  a.  deserving  blame  or  censure. 

DICOMMENDA'TION, «.  blame;  censure;  reproach. 

DISCOMME'NDER,  s.  one  who  blames,  or  censures. 

To  DISCOMMODE,  v.  a.  to  put  to  an  inconvenience  ; 
to  rumple,  or  disorder  dress. 

DlSCOMMOpiOUS,  a.  inconvenient ;  attended  with 
trouble  ;  displeasing. 

DISCOMMO'DliT,  5.  inconvenience  ;  disadvantage  ; 
hurt,  or  mischief. 

To  DISCOMPOSE,  (diskompoze)  V.  a.  [from  iNs,  and 
cojtwono,  Lat.]  to  put  into  confusion,  or  disorder  ;  to 
rulBe,  applied  to  the  temper  or  mind;  to  rum  le  clothes; 
to  vex. 

DISCOMPO'SURE,  {diskompizure)  s.  disorder  ;  pertur- 
bation ;  or  disquiet  of  mind,  arising  from  some  disagreeable 
circumstance. 

To  DISCONCERT,  v.  a.  to  unsettle,  disorder,  or  dis- 
compose the  mind ;  to  frustrate,  or  defeat  au  undertaking 
or  design.  , 

DISCONFO  RMITY,  t.  want  of  agreement ;  inconsis- 
tency ;  or  onnosition  of  sentiments. 

DISCONGRU'lTY,  «. disagreement ;  difference;  incon- 
sistency. 
DISCONSOLATE,  a.  without  comfort ;  without  hope; 
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melancholy ;  or  grieved  «n  account  of  some  affliction  ;  re- 

''ll^,i|lg  c(>mfort. 

DiSCONSOLATKLY,  ad.  in  a  comfortless  manner. 

D  iSCONSOLATEN  ESS,  «.  the  state  of  a  person  uqder 
ailliitiou  refusing  comfort. 

piSCONTE'NT,  *.  Want  of  content;  being  unsatisfied 
will)  one's  present  condition. 

DISCONTENTED,  «.  uneasy;  unsatisfied  with  .one's 
present  condition  ;  malevolent. 

DISCONTENTEDNESS,  s.  uneasiness;  the  not  being 
pleased  or  satisfied  with  one's  present  condition ;  the  not 
leceiving  a  full  satisfaction  at  the  sight  of  an  object. 

DISCONTETSTMENT,  t.  the  state  of  being  dissatisfied, 
or  uneasv. 

DloCONTl'NUANCE,  1.  want  of  union,  or  adhesion  ; 
the  separation  of  the  parts  of  any  body.  Cessation  ;  inter- 
mission ;  or  stop,  applied  to  action.  In  law,  an  interrup- 
tion, or  breaking  off;  as  discontimutnce  of  possession,  or 
discontiimance  of  process.  The  effect  of  discontinuance  of 
possession  is,  that  a  man  may  not  enter  upon  his  own  land 
or  tenemegt  alienated,  whatsoever  his  right  be  unto  it,  or 
by  his  own  authority  ;  but  must  seek  to  recover  possession 
by  law.  Tlie  eflect  oi  discontimutnce  of  plea  is,  that  the 
instance  may  not  be  taken  up  again,  but  bv  a  new  writ  to 
begin  the  suit  afresh. 

DISCON'TINUA'TION,  s.  the  breaking  the  continuity ; 
breach  of  union,  or  separation  of  the  parts  of  a  thing. 

To  DISCONTLNUE,  v.  «.  [discontimwr,  Fr.]  to  break 
of!';  to  separate;  to  lose  an  established  privilege  or  custom. 
Actively,  to  leave  ofl';  to  cease  from  any  action  which  is 
begun. 

DISCONTINUITY,  s.  want  of  cohesion  ;  breaking  ofF 
iinion. 

DISCONVE'NIENCE,i. incongruity;  disagreement;  op- 
position of  nature. 

DI'SCORD,  s.  [discordia,  from  cor,  a  heart,  Lat.]  a  state 
wherein  persons  mutually  endeavour  to  hurt  each  other,  and 
are  lost  to  all  the  tender  sentiments  of  humanity  and  bene- 
volence ;  disagreement.  I'igurativelj,  difference,  contra- 
riety, or  opposition  of  qualities.  In  music,  sounds  not  of 
themselves  pleasing,  but  necessary  to  be  mixed  with  others. 

To  DISCORD,  V.  n.  \discordo,  from  cor,  a  heart,  Lat.] 
to  disagree  ;  to  produce  a  disagreeable  and  unpleasant 
sound  when  joined  together. 

DISCORDANCE,  or  DISCORDANCY,  s.  disagree- 
ment ;  opposition  ;  inconsistencv. 

DISCO'RDANT,  a.  [discordaiis,  from  cor,  a  heart,  Lat.] 
inconsistent ;  disagreeing,  or  at  variance  with  itself ;  oppo- 
site, or  contrary. 

DISCORDANTLY,  ad.  in  such  a  manner  as  to  l)e  at 
variance,  or  inconsistent  with  itself.  Not  harmonizing  or 
agreeing  with  each  other,  applied  to  sounds ;  peevishly  ;  in 
a  contradictious  manner. 

To  DISCO'VER,  V.  a.  [dicourrir,  Fr.]  to  make  a  thing  seen 
by  removing  the  covering  which  concealed  it  from  sight; 
to  make  known  ;  to  find  out  something  unknown  ;  to  dis- 
close, or  brinn;  to  light  something  which  is  secret,  and  en- 
deavoured to  ne  kept  so. 

DISCO'VERABLE,  a.  that  may  be  found  out  cither  by 
application  of  the  mind,  or  some  of  the  external  senses  ;  ajt- 
parent ;  obvious. 

piSCO'VERER,  J.  one  who  finds  out  a  thing,  place,  or 
position,  not  known  before. 

DISCOVERY,  s.  the  act  of  finding  out  any  thing  hidden  ; 
shewing  any  thing  concealed  or  covered. 

To  DISCO'UNSEL,  f.  a.  to  dissuade  ;  to  turn  aside  from 
any  vice,  undertaking,  or  persuasion. 

Discount,  s.  a  sum  allowed  a  person  for  payment, 
before  the  bill  or  debt  becomes  due,  which  is  generally  as 
much  as  the  interest  w  ould  amount  to  for  the  space  the  bill 
Las  to  runfrom  the  time  of  payment,  or  of  uiaking  that  allow- 
ance. 

To  DISCOU'NT,  v.  a.  to  give  a  person  ready  money  for 
a  bill  before  due,  allowing  interest  for  the  time  which  it  hus 


to  run ;  to  aOow,  or  abate  a  person  a  certain  snm  for  prompt 
pavnient,  on  fte  purchase  of  any  commodity. 

T6D1SC0CN1;ENANCE,  «,  «.  to  discourase  by  cold 
treatment,  or  iiidift'erence  ;  to  Sh.^w  one's  disapprobation  of 
any  measure,  by  coldness  of  beliaviour,  or  by  taking  such 
methods  as  may  defeat  it.  Figuratively,  to  abash,  or  put 
to  shame. 

DISCOUTSTENANCE,  *.  coldness,  or  indifference  of 
treatment  and  behaviour  ;  unfriendiv  aspect  or  reijard. 

DISCOU'NTENANCER, ...  one  who  discourages  by  cold 
treatment,  by  an  nnfavountbie  aspect,  or  by  want  of  warm 
and  cordial  affec'ion. 

To  DISCO U'RAGE,  {ftuhitraje)  V.  a.  to  dishearten  ;  to 
deprive  of  courage  or  vigor;  to  deter  trom  any  attempt ; 
U4ed  viith  front,  and  improperly  with  to. 

DISCOURAGER,  (aiskura^er)  s.  one  who  damps,  or 
checks  the  courage  or  vigour  of  a  person  ;  one  who  deters, 
or  frightens  a  person  from  an  attempt. 

DISCOURAGEMENT,  {diskurajement)  $.  the  act  of 
frigiiteiiing  or  deterring  a  person  from  any  attempt,  by  re- 
presenting llie  dangers  attending  it,  or  by  involving  him  in 
ditHculties  ;  any  impediment  or  <lifficulty  which  renders  a 
person  unwilling  to  undertake  a  design. 

DISCO  UllSE,  (dishdr»e)  s.  [discours,  Fr.]  in  logic,  an  act 
or  operation  of  the  mind,  whereby  it  proceeds  from  a  thing 
known  to  one  unknown,  or  from  premises  to  consequences  ; 
conversation  or  talk,  wherein  persons  mutually  convey  their 
i<leas  and  sentiments  to  each  other  ;  speech;  a  treatise,  or 
dissertation  written  or  uttered.  ^ 

Tp  Discourse,  (rf/j/ifow)  v.  a.  to  converse,  or  talk 
■with  another;  to  treat  a  subject  in  a  solemn  or  set  manner; 
to  reason,  or  proceed  from  propositions  to  their  conse- 
quences. 

DISCOU'RSER,  (dishdrser)  s.  a  speaker  or  writer  on 
anv  subject. 

DlSCOUHSIVE,  (disliarsire)  a.  passing,  or  advancing 
from  a  known  thing  to  an  unknown,  or  from  premises  to 
cousequences ;  partaking  of  the  nature  of  dialogue  or  cou- 
ves-satron. 

DISCOURTEOUS,  {disUrteous,  or  disMrteous)  a.  void  of 
civibtv,  or  complaisance. 

DISCOU'RTEUSY,  {dishurtesif,  or  diskurtesy)  s.  an  act  of 
mdeiif ss,  disrespect,  or  incivilitv. 

DISCOU'RTEOUSLY,  {diskbrUmishf,  or  dislurteoutly)  ad. 
in  an  uncivil,  rude  manner. 

DI'SCOUS,  a.  in  botany  applied  to  such  flowers  as  con- 
sist of  many  florets,  forming  a  broad,  plain,  or  flat  surface, 
such  as  the  fins  solis,  <!tc. 

DISCRIl'DlT,i.  [dii  and  crerfiV,  Fr.] disgrace;  ignominy; 
jnfamy,  or  that  which  involves  a  person  in  shame  or 
infamy;  the  imputation  of  a  fault,  which  lessens  the  fame 
of  a  person,  and  deprives  him  of  the  esteem  he  enjoyed 
before. 

To  DISCRE'DIT,  v.  a.  [d'ecrediter,  Fr.]  to  destroy  the  re- 
putation of  a  person  or  thing ;  to  render  a  thing  suspicious 
which  is  believed  to  be  true ;  to  hinder  a  rumour  from 
spreading,  bv  shewing  it  to  be  false. 

■  DISCREET,  a.  [discret,  Fr.]  ablo  to  distinguish,  and 
taking  time  to  distinguish  between  things  and  their  conse- 
flucnces ;  acting  with  prudence  and  caution  ;  modest,  not 
forward. 

DISCREETLY,  ad.  prudently ;  cautiously  ;  in  such  a 
wanner  as  shews  deliberation  and  regard  for  the  differences 
of  things  and  their  conseauences. 

DISCREETNESS,  ».  the  quality  of  acting  agreeable  to 
the  differences  or  nature  of  things;  a  conduct  guided  by 
deliberation  and  prudence. 

DISCRETE,  s.  [discretiis,  from  discemo,  to  put  a  differ- 
ence, Lat.l  applied  to  quantity,  that  which  is  not  continued 
•r  joined  together;  separate;  distinct.  Applied  to  propo- 
sitions, such  as  contain  truths  or  sentiments  set  in  contrast 
to  each  other,  and  joined  by  a  discretive  conjunction  :  as, 
"  ^  resjgii  my  tife,  but  not  my  honour,"  is  a  diterete  proposition. 
■Discrete j^roj>9rti<m,  is  when  the  ratio  between  tw  8  pairs  of 
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numbers  or  quantities,  is  the  same,  but  the  proportien 
between  all  the  four  numbers  is  not  the  -same.  Thus  6 :  8 :: 
3 :  4,  the  ratio  betwen  6  and  8  is  the  same  as  that  between  3 
and  4,  but  (i  is  not  to  8  as  3  is  to  4,  and  therefore  the  propor- 
tion is  not  continued  between  all  the  four  numbers  as  the 
continued  proportionals,  3:  6::  12:24. 

DISCRLTION,  I.  [discretio,  Lat.]  prudent  behaviour, 
arising  from  a  knowledge  of,  and  acting  agreeable  to,  the 
dift'erence  of  thin.ns.  Figuratively,  an  uncontrolled  power, 
or  one  which  is  to  be  limited  to  no  conditions. 

DISCRETIONARY,  {dishrcshiouanj)  a.  left  to  act  with- 
out any  otiier  restraint  or  guide  than  a  person's  own  pru- 
dence and  discretion. 

DISCRETIVE  PROPOSITIONS,  *.  in  logic,  are  those 
where  various  judgments  are  denoted  by  the  particles  hut, 
Hotu-ithstanding,  &c.  cither  expressed  or  un<lerstood  ;  as. 
iravellers  may  c/tange  their  slimates,  but  not  their  teviper.  In 
grammar,  disnitire  conjunctions,  are  such  as  imply  opposi- 
tion ;  as,  luit  a  man,  but«  deast. 

DISCRl'MINABLE.  a.  distinguishable  by  some  outward 
marks. 

To  DISCRl'MINATE.  v.  a.  [discHmino,  from  disrrimmi, 
a  difference,  Lat.]  to  distinguish,  or  mark  with  some  note, 
which  shews  a  difference  ;  to  separate,  or  select. 

DISCRI'MINATENESS,  «.  distinction;  or  obvious  dif- 
ference, wiiich  renders  a  separation  and  distinction  easy. 

DISCRIMINATION,  s.  [discriimnatie,  from  discri?nen,  a. 
difference,  Lat.]  the  state  of  a  thing  separated  from  others, 
and  distinguished  for  peculiar  uses;  distinction,  or  the  me- 
thod of  testifying  the  consciousness  a  person  has  of  the  dif- 
ference between  certain  things. 

DISCRI'MINATIV  E,  a.  that  constitutes,  or  has  regard 
to  the  dift'erence  between  things. 

DISCRI  MINOUS,  «.  [from  ditcrinun,  danger,  Lat.]  full 
of  danger;  hazardous. 

DISCU'BITORY,  «.  [disctdiitorins,  from  discumbo,  to  lean, 
Lat.]fitted  to  the  posture  of  leaning. 

DISCU'MBENCY,  *.  [from  discambo,  to  lean,  Lat.]  the 
posture  of  lying  along  ;rt  meals,  after  the  Roman  manner. 

To  DISCU'AIBER,  v.  a.  to  disengage,  or  free  from  any 
tiling  which  is  a  load,  or  hinders  a  person  from  a  free  use  of 
his  limits. 

DISCU  RSIVE.  a.  [discnrsif,  Fr.J  in  perpetual  motion  or 
agitation.  In  logic,  proceeding  from  things  koowu*'\to 
tilings  unknown. 

DISCURSIVELY,  a</.  in  such  a  manner  as  to  deduce 
one  thing  tirom  another,  or  a  thing  unknown  from  one  tliat 
is  known. 

DISCU'RSORY,  a.  [from  discmro,  to  run  about,  Lat.]  de- 
ducing things  unknown  from  those  which  are  known  ;  ar- 
gumentative. , 
;■-  Dl'SCUS,  s.  [Lat.]  in  antiquity,  a  round  shield  conse- 
crated to  the  memory  of  some  liero,  and  hung  up  in  temples 
in  commemoration  of  some  great  exploit.  Likewise  an  iit 
strument  used  by  the  Romans  in  their  games. 

To  DISCU'SS,  V.  a.  [from  disaitio,  to  shake,  drive  away,  or 
digest,  Lat.]  to  examine ;  to  get  over  ;  to  explain  a  diffi- 
culty by  meditation  or  debate.  In  surgery,  to  disperse  any 
humour  or  swelling. 

DISCU'SSER,  s.  one  who  determines  a  point,  or  explains 
a  dilHculty. 

DISCUSSION,  ».[from  discutio,  to  shake,  drive  away,  or 
digest,  Lat.]  the  explaining  a  (Jifticulty  ;  the  examining  into 
some  knotty  point  or  sentiment.  In  surgerj-,  the  rcmovinw 
or  dispersion  of  any  humour  or  swelling,  by  insensible  per- 
spiration. 

DlSCU'SSrVE,  a.  having  the  power  to  discuss  any  humour. 

DISCUTIENT,  (dishushient)  s.  [from  disciuio,  to  shake, 
drive  away,  or  digest,  Lat.]  ji  physic,  a  .medicine  which 
opens  the  pores,  attenuates  the  fluids,  and  disperses  huuiours 
by  insensible  perspiration,  or  otherwise. 

*To  DISD.A'IN,  f.  a.  [dedaigner,  Fr.]  to  reject  with  scaiu, 
to  refuse,  or  deoliue  with  ajjhorrence,  as  unworthy  oavi 
character. 
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.  DISDA'IN,  #.  U'letno,  Ital.]  contempt,  as  tinwortliy  of 
©Bf's  choice  ;  abliorrfiice  ;  ^or  contejjipliious  anger  and  in- 
dignation. Synon.  i?«i'^7it(neij is  seldom  seen  IJut  in  per- 
sons of  weak  understand  in,^^,  and  those  who  have  had  a  bad 
education.  There  is  a  vain  sort  of  people  who  look  upon 
rfiV/au'«  as  a  personal  accomplishment;  and  wiio  use  it  on 
all  occasions  as  a  test  of  the  merit  they  pretend  to. 

DISDA'IJVFUL,  a.  abounding  with  indignation ;  haugh- 
ty ;  aeorr.ful. 

DISDAINFULLY,  ad.  in  a  contemptuous  manner  ;  with 
pnnnd  or  baufthty  scorn. 

*  J)ISDA'INFULNESS,  s.  eontcmpt  proceeding  from  a 
mean  optuiou  of  a  person  or  thing,  including  haughtiness 
and  pride. 

DiSE'ASE,  (dizceze)  s.  the  state  of  a  living  body,  wherein 
it  is  ))revcnted  from  the  exercise  of  any  of  its  functions, 
whetiicr  vital,  natural,  or  animal,  attended  with  a  sensation 
of  uneasiness.  In  botany,  the  state  of  a  plant,  wlierein  it  is 
rendered  incapable  of  answering  the  several  purposes  for 
which  it  was  formed.  SvNON.  Diienses,  such  as  the  plague, 
fever,  Ac.  are  sonietinies  so  epidemical  as  to  lay  waste  more 
than  the  sword.  Disttn^er^  amonjf  cattle  are  generally  in- 
fectious. Divine  displeasure  hatli  often  shewn  itself  by  a 
general  siclmfss  among  men  and  beasts. 

To  DISE'ASE,  (rfiCcVzf)  V.  fi.lu  afl'ect  the  bodv  so  as  to 
render  the  exercise  of  anj  of  its  functions  uneasy,  or  im- 
practicable. 

DISK'A.SEDKESS,  {dizeezedness)  s.  a  state  \vhercin  an 
animal  is  rendered  incapable  of  performing;  such  functions 
as  are  necessary  to  health  and  Kfe,  and  for  which  their  frame 
seems  to  have  been  intended. 

To  DISEMBA'RK,  v.  a.  to  carry  fiom  a  ship  or  other 
vessel  lo  land.    Neuterly,  to  go  on  shore  from  a  ship. 

DISKMBO'DIED,  n.  stripped  or  divested  of  bodv. 
_  To  DISEMBO'GUE,   {diseml<-<o)  „.    <,.   to    di>chargc   at 
its  mouth  into  the  sea,  applied  to  rivers.    Neuterly,  to 
flow. 

DISEMBOWELLED,  part,  taken  from  the  bowels. 

To  DISEMBROIL,  v.  n.  [debmv'.lcr,  Fr.]  to  free  from 
confusion,  disorder,  perplexity,  or  from  quairels  Avhick  oc- 
casion public  CQHimotions. 

To  DISENA'BLE,  v.  a.  to  deprive  of  power ;  to  weaken, 
or  render  a  person  unable  to  perform  an  undertaking.  See 
Disable. 

To  DISENCIIA'NT,  1'.  a.  to  free  from  the  power  of  any 
spell,  charm,  or  enchantment. 

To  DISENCUMBER,  it.  „.  to  free  from  any  thing  which 
hinders  a  person  from  exercising  the  powers  of  bis  under- 
standing or  body,  and  opi)resses  him  with  a  sensation  of 
burthensomeness  or  uneasiness  ;  to  free  from  any  hinderance 
or  obstruction. 

DISENCU'MBRANCE.  s.  freedom  from  hinderance, 
perplexity,  or  uneasiness,  owing  toany  thing  which  prevents 
a  person  fl'om  exercising  his  strength,  or  the  faculty  of  his 
tuuid,  freely. 

To  DISENG.A'GE,  «.  a.  to  separate  from  any  thing  which 
is  joined  to  a  thing ;  to  separate  from  any  thing  which  is 
ail  mcumbrance ;  to  clear  froin  inipedimentsorobstructions ; 
to  withdraw,  to  divert  the  mind  from  any  thing  which  pow- 
erfully attracts  its  attention  or  aflcction.  Neuterly,  to  set 
ourselves  free  from. 

DISENGA'GED,  a.  at  leisure  ;  not  fixed  to  any  particu- 
lar object,  or  oblige.d  tn  attend  any   particular  person. 

DISENG.\'GEDNESS,  s.  the  quality  of  being  disengaged ; 
freedom  from  any  oppressing  business. 

DISENGA'GEMhNT,  s.  release  or  freedom  from  any 
obligation,  attendance,  or  affection,  which  -influences  the 
niinn. 

ToDISENTATVGLE,.r.  «.  to  set  free  from  an  obstacle 
or  impediment  which  hinders  the  mind  or  body  from  a'pro- 
per  use  of  their  respective  powers  and  abilities.  Figura- 
tively, to  free  from  perplexitv. 

To  DISENTERRE,  v.  a.  [from  dU  and  entitrer,   Fr.]  to 
i»aburv;  tolakeoutoftbejfravc. 
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To  DISENTHRAL,  v.  a.  to  set  free ;  to  rescue  from  sla- 
very. 

ToDISENTHRO'KE,  v.  a.  to  depose,  or  drive  from  the 
throne. 

To  DISI'^NTRA'NCE,  t-.  a.  to  free  from  a  trance ;  to  raise 
from  a  sxvoon. 

To  DISESl'O'USE,  (disespodze)  v.  a.  to  break  a  marriage- 
contract.  J 

DISESTEE'M,  s.  want  of  esteem  ;  a  slight;  loss  of  cre- 
ditor esteem  ;  something  less  then  contempt. 

To  DLSESTE'EM,  «.  a.  to  rc;;ard  sllghtinglj-;  to  consi- 
der in  a  light  which  lessens  esteem  or  approbation,  but  does 
not  rise  to  contempt. 

DISFA'VOUR,  s.  a  circumstance  which  impedes  or  hin- 
ders an  undertaking;  want  of  countenance,  or  such  a  con- 
currence as  may  render  a  design  successful ;  a  slate  wbereii* 
a  person  "nieets  with  no  encouragement  or  assistance  from 
another. 

To  DISFATOUR,  v.  a.  discountenance,  or  hinder  a 
design  from  taking  effect  for  v.  ant  of  assistance  or  encourage- 
ment. 

DISFIGURATION,  i.  the  act  of  spoiling  the  form  of  a 
thing  or  person,  or  rendering  them  ugly  or  disagreeable  ; 
the  stateofa  thing  whose  natural  form  and  beauty  is  spoiled. 
Figurativflv,  defonnity. 

To  DISFrGUkE,  V.  a.  to  change  any  thing  to  a  worse 
form  ;  to  render  a  things  less  beautiful,  or  less  agreeable. 

DISFI'OUREMENT,  s.  change  from  beauty  to  ugliness, 
or  from  a  pleasing  form  to  one  which  is  less  so. 

To  DISFRA'NCHISE,  .-.  a.  to  deprive  a  place  of  it* 
charter,  privileges,  or  immunities  ;  or  a  person  of  bis  free- 
dom as  a  citizen. 

DISFRANCHISEMENT,  s.  the  act  of  depriving  a  per- 
son or  place  of  privileges  or  immunities. 

To  DISFU'RNISH,  v.  a.  to  deprive;  to  unfurnish;  to 
strip.     "  If  vou  should  here  disfuntish  me."    Shak. 

To  DISGLO'UIFY,  t..  a.  to  deprive  of  glory ;  to  treat 

with  indignity.    "  And  God compared  with  idols  dii- 

glorified,  olasphem'd."    Mili. 

To  DISGORGE,  t..  a.[degorger,  Fr.]  to  vomit,  or  dis- 
charge by  tke  mouth.  Figuratively,  to  discharge  or  pour 
out  with  violence. 

DISGRA'CE,  s.  [disgrace,  Fr.]  shame;  infamy;  a  state 
wborein  a  person  or  thing  has  lost  its  honour,  esteem,  and 
those  qualities  which  rendered  it  worthy  of  respect  ;  the 
state  ofa  person  who  is  out  of  favour.  Synon'.  He  who 
has  the  folly  or  the  misfortune  to  do  any  thing  disgrace/id, 
should  be  very  careful  not  to  give  himself  any  ttnbecomitig 
airs. 

To  DISGRA'CE,  w.  a.  to  deprive  of  honour,  esteem,  or 
high  employment. 

DISGRA'CEFUL,  a.  full  of  dishonour,  or  those  circum- 
stances and  qualities  which  make  a  person  an  object  of  re- 
proach. 

DISGRACEFULLY,  ad.  in  such  a  manner  as  must  sub- 
ject a  person  to  dishonour,  shame,  or  reproach. 

DISGRA'CEFULNESS,  *.  shamefulness. 

DISGRA'CER,  s.  one  who  deprives  another  of  sonic  ho- 
nourable employment;  one  who  exposes  another  to  shame 
and  dishonour. 

DIsGRACIOUS,  a.  unkind  ;  unfavourable  ;  unpleasing. 

To  DISGUISE,  {diigiilze)  V.  a.  [deguiser,  Fr.]  to  coii- 
ceal  a  person  by  means  of  some  strange  dress.  Figuratively, 
to  dissemble,  or  conceal  by  a  fa'.se  appearance ;  to  disfigure 
or  change  the  form  of  a  tiling;  to  intoxicate  and  render  un^ 
seemlv  bv  drinking. 

DlSGUrSE,  (disguize)  a.  a  dress  made  use  of  to  elude 
the  notice  of  those  we  are  acquainted  with,  or  to  conceal  a* 
person  ;  a  false  appearance  made  use  of  to  cover  or  couceal 
some  design.  SynoN.  Iu  order  to  mash  it  is  necessary  to 
cover  the  face  with  a  false  visage  ;  but  to  disguise,  it  is  sut 
licientto  change  the  common  appearance. 

DISGUISEMENT,  >.  dress  tjj  concealment.  "  Uadcf 
this  disgiiisemeut,"    Si/d, 
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■  DlStJUI'SER,  (tHtgtiinr)  t.  one  who  alters  the  natural 
■ppearmico  of  a  person:  one  who  masks  or  conceals  his  real 
desiifns  unrlcr-soinc  false  and  specious  appeaninco. 

PISGU'ST,  J.  \tips;mit.  Vr.]  an  aversion  arisiug  from;  the 
tlisa<rreoc\blencss  of  a  thing  to  the  palate;  flist;iste;  displea- 
auro,  arising  from  some  disajjrceable  action  or  Utiiaviour. 

To  DISGU'ST,  r.  a.  [degniuer,  Fr.]  to  raise  an  aversion 
or  nauseousncss  in  the  stomach  by  a  disagreeable  taste  ;  to 
raise  an  aversion  or  dislilie  by  some  [disagreeable  or  oftcn- 
»ive  action. 

DISGU'STFUL,  «.  abounding  with  such  qualities  as  pro- 
duce aversion  or  dislike. 

DISH,  s.  \flitc.  Sax. J  a  broad  shallow  vessel  with  a  rim, 
either  of  silver,  pewter,  gold,  china,  or  earthenware,  used 
for  holiling  and  carrying  joints,  or  other  victuals  to  table, 
And  differing  from  a  plate' in  size.  A  kind  of  measure  anion„' 
tinners,  containing  a  gallon. 

To  DISH.  V.  ff.  to  serve  meat  up  elegantly,  or  place  it 
in  a  dish.  To  dith  out,  to  adorn,  deck,  or  set  off;  a  low 
r'lraso. 

DISH  ABI'LLE,  j.[from  deshahilU,  Fr.]  an  undress;  a  loose 
and  negligent  dross. 

DISIUBl'LLE,  a.\dethat,im,  Fr.]  loosely  and  negligently 
dressed. 

To  DISHA'BIT,  t-.  a.  to  throw  out  of  place. 

DISH A'UMOXY,  .'.  contrariety  of  harnionv. 

piSH-CLOLT,  t.  the  cloth  with  which  the  maids  rub 
their  dishes. 

To  DISHF.ATITF.N,  (dMdrtm)  v.  a.  to  deprive  a  person 
of  courage  and  alacrity  ;  to  terrify;  to  make  a  person  ima- 
gine a  thing  to  be  impracticable,  or  that  some  approaching 
evil  is  unavoidable. 

DISH  K'RISON,  X.  the  act  of  debarring  a  person  from  an 
inlioritancp. 

To  DISKE'RIT,  V.  n.  to  debar' a  person  from  succeeding 
to  an  inheritance ;  to  cut  off'trom  an  inheritance. 

To  DISHE'VEL,  v.  a.  [declieveler,  Fr.]  to  spread  hair  in  a 
loose,  negligent,  and  disorderly  manner. 

DI'SHING,  a.  concave;  a  cant  term  among nrtificers. 

DISHO'NEST,«.  void  of  honesty  ;  fraudulent;  orhicon- 
sistent  with  justice.  Figuratively,  reproachful,  or  shameful. 

piSHCNE-STLY,  nd.  in  such  a  manner  as  is  inconsistent 
with  honour  and  honcstv. 

DISHO'NES  IT,  s.  want  of  probity  ;  the  act  of  doing' 
any  thing  to  cheat  or  defraud  another  of  his  property  ;  uii- 
chasteness. 

DISHO'NOUR,  s.  that  which  affects  a  person  with  dis- 
grace. Figuratively,  reproach,  which  deprives  a  person  of 
reputation. 

To  DISHOTS'OUR,  »•.  «.^o  bring  to  shame ;  to  disgrace  ; 
to  blast  the  character  of  a  person  ;  to  violate  a  person's  chas- 
tity' ;  to  treat  with  indignitv. 

DISHONOURABLE,  a.  void  of  respect,  reverence,  or 
esteem  ;  shameful  ;  rcproacbfni. 

DISHO'NOURER,  s.  one  who  treats  a  person  with  indig- 
nitv ;  one  who  violates  the  chastilv  of  a  female. 

To  DISHO'RN,  V.  a.  to  strip  of  horns.  "  We'll  dishorn 
the  spirit."  Skah. 

DI SHWASHER,  s.  the  name  of  a  bird. 

DISIMPRO'VEMENT,  s.  reduction  from  a  better  to  a 
worse  state  ;  the  contrary  to  melioration  or  improvement. 

DISINCLINATION,  i.  want  of  affection;  want  of  pro- 
pensity. 

To  DISINCLI'NE,  v.  a.  to  lessen  one's  affections  for  a 
thing  or  person. 

DISINGENU'lTY,  *.  unfairness;  low  and  mean  artifice. 
•«  ■    DISINGE'NUOUS,  a.  not  of  an  opep  or  frank  disposi- 
tion; mean;  siv  ;  cunning  or  subtle. 

DISINGENUOUSLY,  ad.  iu  an  unfair,  sly,  or  crafty 
BiaiMier. 

DISINGE'NUOUSNESS,  s.  a  behaviour  wherein  a  per- 
son endeavours  to  secure  his  ends  by  concealing  his  designs, 
iinrl  using  low  craft  and  nStan  subterfuges  iu  order  loiiccoa'- 
plisji  them.  • 
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DISINHF/RISON,  s.    .See  Dish  EHrsoN. 

To  DISINHERIT,  v.  a.  to  cut  off  from  a  right  to,  or  de- 
prive of,  an  iiilieritai-3e. 

To  IJISINTE'R,  V.  a.  to  take  a  bodv  out  of  a  grave. 

DlSINTEilhrSSED,  «.  See  Disinti(re.sted. 

DISINTEREST,  s.  that  wiiich  is  contrary  to  ■;  person'* 
success  or  prosperity  ;  a  disadvantage  or  loss.  Indifference 
to,  or  disregard  of.  profit  or  private  advaniHge. 

DISI'NTERESTKD,  a.  not  intluenced  by  any  views  of 
private  lucre  or  advantage  ;  superior  to  any  selfish  motives. 

DISINTKRE'STEDLY,  ad.  in  a  disinterested  manner. 

DISITNTERESTEDNESS,  t.  contempt  of  private  inte- 
rest ;  ncfrlect  of  personal  profit. 

To  DISJOIN,  V.  a.  [dejoiudre,  Fr.]  to  separate  or  divide, 
things  united  ;  topart. 

To  DlSJOl'NT,  V.  a.  to  put  out  of  joint;  to  separate 
things  at  the  place  where  they  are  cemented  or  joined  toge- 
ther ;  to  carve  or  cut  in  pieces,  by  separating  the  joints 
from  each  other;  to  make  incoherent ;  to  destroy  the  con- 
nection of  words  or  seutenccs.  Neuterly,  to  fall  asiMider, 
or  in  pieces. 

DISJUDlCA^^ON,  s.  \dhJMUcatio,  from  jiidico,  to  judge, 
Lat.l  judnfment ;  deteruiiuation  ;  more  properly  dijudicutitni. 

DISJU'NCT,  a.  [from  disjiwgo,  to  disjoin,  Lat.]  disjo'uied ; 
separate. 

DISJUTSfCTION,  s.  [from  disjiingo,  to  disjoin,  Lat.]  sepa- 
ration ;  or  the  act  of  dividing  things  or  jjcrsons. 

DISJUNCTIVE,  a.  [from  disjuvc;o,  to  disjoin,  Lat.]  dis- 
uniting; not  proper  [for  union.  In  grauiniar,  applied  to 
such  particles  as  denote  a  separation  or  contrast ;  "  I  love 
him,  or  I  fear  him  ;"  the  word  or  is  a  disjnuttive  conjunc- 
tion. In  logic,  applied  to  such  propositions  whose  parts 
are  opposed  to  each  other  by  'disjunctive  particles,  thus  : 
"  Quantity  is  either  length,  breadth,  or  depth." 

DISJU'NCnVELY,  ad.  distinctly  ;  separafely. 

DISK,  s.  [discus,  Lat.]  in  astronomy,  the  face  ol'  the  sun, 
moon,  or  any  planet,  as  it  appears  to  the  eye.  In  optics,. 
the  magnitude  of  the  glass  of  a  telescope,  or  the  vvidlli  of  it??' 
aperture.  In  botany,  the  central  or  middle  part  of  radiatrd 
flowers,  composed  of  several  florets  placed  perpendicularly, 
and  sometimes  called  the  pelvis  or  bason. 

DISRrNDNES.S,  s.  a  want  of  [kindness,  affection,  or  be- 
nevolence; an  act  whereby  a  thing  or  person  receives  da- 
maije  or  detriment,  and  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  ill- 
will,  or  alienated  affection. 

DISLl'KE,  s.  want  of  approbation  or  esteem,  shpyad  by 
a  person's  behaviour,  and  actions. 

To  DISLIKE,  V.  rt. to  disapprove;  to  look  on  as  impro- 
per or  faulty.  To  shew  disgust  or  rlisesteeni. 

To  DISLl'KE,".  a.  to  change  the  iippcarance  of  c  thing, 
or  'nake  if  look  different  from  what  it  was  before. 

DISLI'KENESS,  s.  the  <prdlity  which  makes  a  thing  ap- 
pear ditfereut  to  what  it  was  hefore;  the  quality  which 
n;akes  a  difference  between  things. 

DISLI'KER.*.  one  who  disapproves  a  person  or  thing. 

DISLI'KEFUL,  a.  disaffected ;  malign.  Not  iu  use. 
"  Dislilirful  conceit."  Speii. 

To  DISLI'MN,  V.  a.  to  unpaiut;  to  strike  out  of  a  pic- 
ture. 

DI'SLOCATE,  V.  0.  [dislocn,  from  dig,  a  negative  particle, 
and  locus,  a  place,  Lat.|  to  put  out  of  its  proper  place  ;  to 
disjoint. 

biSLOCA'TION,  *.  theactof  putting  thmgs  out  of  their 
proper  places.  In  surgery,  a  joint  put  out,  or  the  forcing  a 
bone  from  the  socket ;  a  luxation. 

To  DISLO'DGE,  v.  «.  to  remove  from  a  place  or  settle- 
ment by  force ;  to  drive  an  enemy  from  a  post ;  to  remove 
an  army  to  other  quarters.  Neuterly,  to  decamp,  or  go  away 
to  another  place. 

DISLO'YAL,  a.  ]desloyal,  Fr.]  false  or  disobedient  to  a 
sovereign. 

Dl.SLOYALLY",  ad.  in  a  faithless,  disobedient,  or  rcbei- 
Jious  iManner. 

DlSLO'i'ALTY,f.  wait  of  fidoljty  to  the  suverti;H.' 
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'  DISiMAL,  (dhiP.aT)  a.  l<Uet  mahis,  Lat.  an  evil  duy]  that 
aft'ects  tlic  mind  with  horror;  melancholy  ;  gloouiy ;  sot- 
roi>tiil.  ' 

Dl'SMALLY,  (dizmttUii)  ml,  in  such  a  niauiier  as  to  ex- 
cite horro.",  sorrow,  or  melancholy. 

UrSMALNESS,  {dizmalness)  s.  the  qualify  which  excites 
l)orror,  niclancholv,  or  sorrow. 

To  DISMATs'TLE,  ».  a.  to  strip  a  person  of  any  dress 
\vhicli  served  him  as  an  ornament  or  defence;  to  smoolli' 
to  unfold  ;  tod'eslroy  ;  to  destroy  the  outworks  or  defences 
of  a  place :  to  break  down  or  destroy  any  thing  external. 
To  DISMA'SK,  V.  a.  to  pull  off  a  mask  ;  to  uncover. 
To  DISMA'Y,  V.  a.  [(/fwwjfer.Span,]  to  discourage  or  dis. 
hearten  with  fear. 

DISMA'Y,  ».  [desmaifo,  Span. J  loss  of  courage,  oocaNuned 
bv  some  frjglitfiil  object  of  apprehension. 

"  DISMA'YEDNESS,  s.  the  slate  of  mind  arising  from  the 
sight  of  some  frightfOl  object,  or  the  apprehension  of'some 
danger. ' 

DISMK,  s.  [Fr.l  a  tenth ;  the  tenth  part ;  the  tythc. 

To  DISME'MBER,  v.  a.  to  divide  one  member  from 
another ;  to  cut  or  tear  to  pieces. 

'J'o  DISMISS,  V.  a.  [dis,  a  negative  particle,  here  used  to 
strengthen  tiie  signification,  nailmitto,  to  send,  Lat.J  to  send 
away  ;  to  discharge  from  attendance  ;  to  give  leave  to 
depart;  to  discharge  from  service,  or  from  an  employ- 
ment. 

DISMI'SSION.  *.  [dit,  a  negative  particle,  here  used  to 
strengthen  the  signification,  and  milto,  to  send,  Lat.  i  the  act 
of  sending  away  ;  an  honourable  discha.rge  from  an  otiice; 
deprivation  ;  or  the  being  turned  out  of  any  post  or  office. 

To  DISMORTGAGE,  v.  a.  to  redeem  "from  or  clear  a 
mortgage  by  paying  the  money  lent  on  any  lands  or  estate. 

To  DISMO'CNT,  V.  a.  [demonter,  Fr.]  to  unhorse,  to  lose 
any  preferm>:nt,  or  post  of  honour ;  to  dislodge  or  force 
cannon  fVom  their  carriage.  Neuterly,  to  ahglit  from  an 
horse  ;  to  descend  from  an  eminence  or  high  place. 

To  piSNA'TURALIZE,  v.  a.  to  alienate  ;  to  deprive  of 
the  privilege  of  birth. 

DISOBEDIENCE,  s.  a  wilful  acting  contrary  to  the 
commands  or  prohibitions  of  a  superior. 

DISOBEDIENT,  part,  or  «.  guilty  of  acting  contrary  to 
the  laws,  or  the  commands  of  a  superior. 

To  DISOBET,  V.  a.  to  act  contrary  to  the  will  or  com- 
mands of  a  superior;  to  break  the  laws,  by  doing  something 
which  is  forbidden,  or  refusing  to  do  something  that  is  com- 
manded. 

DISOBLIGATION,  s.  an  act  which  alienates  the  affec- 
tions of  a  person,  or  changes  a  friend  into  an  enemy  ;  an  act 
which  occasi(U)s  disgust  or  dislike. 

To  DISOBLI'GE,  (pron.  disobUeje)  v.  a.  to  do  something 
which  oftends  another ;  to  displease. 

DISOBLl'GING,  part,  or  a.  unpleasin*; ;  void  of  those 
qualities  which  attract  friendship  ;  offensive. 

DlSORLl'GINGLY,  ad.  in  such  a  manner  as  to  displease. 

DISOBLIGINGNESS, *.  readiness  to  displease. 

DISORBED,  part,  cast  from  its  proper  orbit  or  path, 
within  which  it  performs  its  revolutions.  "  Or  like  a  star 
disorVd     6i/iak. 

DISORDER,  J.  [disordie,  Fr.l  vyant  of  method,  or  regu- 
lar distribution  ;  tumult,  or  confusion;  breach  of  violation 
of  laws  ;, disease,  generally  used  for  some  slight  disease. 

To  DISORDER,  v.  a.  to  throw  into  confusion  ;  to  de- 
stroy the  regular  distribution  of  a  thing  ;  to  ruffle  or  con- 
fuse ;  to  make  sick,  or  eflect  with  some  slight  disease  ;.  to 
■Hiiscompose. 

DISO'RDERED,  part,  not  complying  with  law  or  order, 
applied  to  morals.  Indisposed,  or  aflectcd  with  a  slight 
disease,  applied  to  the  body.  Confused,  tumultuous,  or 
rf  beHious,  applied  to  states.     Rumpled,  applied  to  dress. 

DISO'RDEREDNESS,  t.  inegularity  ;  want  of  order ; 
confusion. 

DISOHDERLY,  ad.  in  a  manner  inconsistent  witli  law 
«  virtue,  applied  to  morals.    In  an  irregular  or  tumultuous 
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manner,  applied  to  the  motion  of  the  animal  spirits'or  fluids. 
In  a  manner  wanfinsf  method,  api)lied  to  the  placing  of 
things,  to  the  distribution  of  ideas,  or  to  thcairangcmeutof 
argKtneiits  inlearned  productions. 

DISO'RDERLY,  (t.  acting  inconsisteut  with  law  or  virtue^ 
confused,  or  not  regularly  placed  ;  tumultuous. 

DLSO^RDINATE.a.  not  living  by  the  rules  of  virtue. 

DISO'RDINATELY,  ad.  in  such  a  manner  as  to  exceed 
the  bounds  of  temperance,  or  to  transgress  the  rule*  of 
morality. 

To  DISO'WN,  r.  a.  to  renounce  ;  to  deny. 

To  DISPA'ND,  V.  a.  [dispando,  Lat.]  to  display ;  to  spread 
abroad. 

DISPA'NSION,  s.  [from  dispando,  to  stretch  out,  Lat.] 
the  act  of  displaying;  the  act  of  spreading;  diffusion; 
dilatation. 

To  DISPA'RAGE,  v.  a.  [from  dispar,  unequal,  Lat.]  to 
match  with  a  person  or  thing  which  is  not  equal ;  to  disgrace 
by  joining  a  thing  of  superior  excellencp  with  one  below  it ; 
to  disgrace  or  injure  by  comparison  with  something  of  less 
value  ;  to  treat  with  contempt  and  dishonour  ;  to  expose  j 
to  blame,  censure,  or  reproach. 

DISPA'RAGEMENT.  s.  disgrace  or  dishonour  done  to 
a  person  or  thing  by  comparing  them  with  something  of  in- 
ferior excellence  and  dignity  ;  disgrace  ;  orreproacri. 

DISPA'RAGER,  *.  one  who  treats  a  person  or  thing  with 
indignity,  and  endeavours  to  lessen  their  value  by  comparing 
or  uniting  them  with  something  of  less  value,  or  below 
them. 

piSPAR.\TES,  t.  [from  dispar,  unequal,  Lat.]  in  logic, 
things  so  unlike,  that  they  cannot  be  compared  togeth!-r. 

DISPA'RITY, «.  [from  dispar,  unequal,  Lat.  |  opposition  «r 
difference  of  qualities  ;  difference  in  degree,  wiiethej  it 
respects  rank  or  excellence  ;  unlikeness ;  dissimilitude. 

To  DISPA'RK,  V.  a.  to  throw  open  a  park.  "  Disparh'ii 
ray  parks."  Shak.  To  set  at  large  ;  to  release  from  inclo- 
sure.     "  And  did  at  once  rfiVpai'ft  them  all."  Writer. 

To  DISPART,  V.  a.  [dispertio,  from  pais,  a  part,  Lat.]  to 
divide  in  two ;  to  separate  ;  to  break. 

DISPA'SSION,  s.  freedom  from  the  passions  or  affections 
of  the  mind. 

DISPA'SSION  ATE,  a.  free  from  the  turbulence  of  an-jer, 
or  other  passions ;  calm,  cool,  and  temperate. 

To  DISPATCH,  V.  n.  [depescher,  Fr.]  to  send  a  person  or 
thing  away  hastily.  Figuratively,  to  send  out  of  the  world 
by  a  violent  death ;  to  murder ;  to  perform  business  quicklj 
or  expeditiously. 

DISPA'TCII,  r.  quickness  or  expedition  in  performing. 
Figuratively,  conduct ;  management.     An  express. 

DISPA''rCHFUL,  a.  full  of  haste,  expedition,  or  quick- 
ness in  the  performance  of  business. 

To  DISPEL,  11.  a.  [dispello,  from  ptllo,  to  drive  away,  Lat.] 
to  disperse,  to  clear  away  any  obstruction  by  scattering 
or  dissipating  it.  ^ 

DISPE'N^ARY,  s.  the  place  where  medicines  are  sold, 
and  physician,'s  bills  are  made  up  at  a  low  price  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  poor ;  a  book  containing  forms  or  receipts  for 
making  medicines. 

DISPENSATION,  s.  \dispensatio,  from  disptnso,  to  lay 
out,  or  distribute,  Lat.]  the  act  of  distributing  to  several 
thingStor  parts ;  the  economy  observed  by  Providence  in 
governing  particular  states,  or  in  the  general  distribution  of 
rewards  and  punishments  to  all  mankind  -^  a  permission  to 
do  something  contrary  to  the  laws  ;  or  a  relaxation  and 
suspension  of  their  force  foraccrtain  time,  or  on  a  peculiar 
occasion. 

DISPENSATOR,  I.   [dispevsator,  from  dispatso,  to  distri- 
bute. Lat.]  one  employed  in  distributinir. 
DISPENSATORY,  t.    See  Dispf.nsart. 

To  DISPENSE,  f.  a.  [despeiiser,  Fr.]  to  distribute,  op 
give  amon^  several  persons ;  to  excuse  from  a  duty. 

DISPENSE,  s.  excuse;  dispensation.  Obsolete.  ^  h- 
dnlgcnciea,  dispenses,  pardons,  bulls."     Mitt. 

DlSPE'NSEll,  *.  oiie  who  dis'xibutc*. 
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To  DISPEOPLE,  (Otsfniple)  v.  «.  to  deprive  a  country 
ef  its  inhabitiints. 

DISI'K  ( >PLEll,  (ilispeipler)  t.  one  wlio  deprives  a  coun- 
try lit'  its  inhubit'diits. 

"To  DISPE'RGE,  v.  a.  [dispergo,  Lat.]  to  sprinkle;  to 
tcatter. 

T«)  DISPERSE,  V.  a.  [from  dispergo,  Lat.]  to  scatter ;  to 
drive  to  ditlereiit  parts ;  to  separate  a  body  of  men  or  mul- 
titude. Synon.  To  disperse  is  always  voluntary;  to 
Mcatter  is  frequently  involuntary.  When  a  family  of  children 
arc  come  to  years  of  maturity,  they  generally  disperse  them- 
selves into  various  parts. 

DISPE'RSEDLY,  ad.  in  a  separate  manner;  separately. 

piSPE'RSEDNESS,  «.  the  state  of  things  or  persons 
which  are  divided  or  separated. 

DISPE'RSEll,  s.  one  who  spreads  abroad  or  makes  pub- 
lic, by  comnniiiicatin^to  many. 

DISPE'RSENKSS,  i.  thinness;  scatteredness. 

DISPERSION,  s.  [from  dispergo,  to  disperse,  Lat.]  the 
act  of  scattering  or  spreading.  In  surgery,  it  is  the  remov- 
ing an  inflammatiou,  and  not  allowing  it  to  advance  to  an 
abscess. 

To  DISPI'RIT,  V.  a.  to  strike  with  fear ;  or  to  repress 
the  courage  of  a  person  by  some  menace,  or  ill  treatment; 
to  exhaust  the  spirits,  or  deprive  a  person  of  his  natural 
alacrity  and  vigour. 

DISPI'RITEDNESS,  s.  want  of  alacrity,  vigour,  or  vi- 
vacity. 

To"DISPL.\'CE,  v.a.  to  put  out  of  a  place;  to  remove 
from  one  place  to  another ;  to  supersede. 

DISPLA'CENCY,  i.  [from  displido,  to  displease,  Lat.J 
actions  or  behaviour  which  occasions  displeasure,  disgust ; 
any  tiling  displeasing. 

i  o  DISPLA'NT,  V.  a.  to  remove  a  plant  to  some  other 
place.  Figuratix  ily,  to  drive  a  people  away  from  a  settle 
ment, 

DlSI'LANTATION,  /.  [from  dis,  a  negative  particle,  ana 
plnnto,  to  be  planted,  Lat.]  -he  removal  of  a  plant;  the  ejec- 
tion of  a  people. 

To  DISPLA'Y,  r.  a.  [desphyer,  Fr.]  to  spread  abroad  or 
wide  ;  to  shew  to  the  sight,  or  to  the  understanding ;  to  ex- 
plain a  thing  minutely  ;  to  set  ostentatiously  in  view.  In 
carving,  to  cut  out  a  crane,  &c. 

DISPLA'Y,  s.  the  act  of  cxh  ibiting  a  thing  to  view,  in 
^  order  to  discover  its  beauties  and  excellencies. 

DISPLA'YED,  part,  in  heraldry,  applied  to  a  bird  in  an 
erect  posture,  with  its  wings  cxpande<l  or  stretched  out. 

DISPLE'ASANT,  {displizant)  a.  disagreeable  or  offen- 
sive to  the  senses. 

To  DISPI.E'ASE,  (dispUhe)  v.  n.  to  offend,  or  make 
angry;  to  do  a  thing  which  will  raise  the  ill-will  of  a  per- 
son, or  forfeit  his  esteem.  To  disgust,  or  raise  an  aversion, 
applied  to  the  senses. 

DISPLE'ASINGNESS,  (rfiip/«'-r^<^,!l^leM)  s.  the  quality  of 
creating  dislike,  or  being  disagreeable  either  to  the  sense  or 
judsriYient. 

DISPLE'ASIJRE,  (rfi<;j/«izii>-e)». a  disagreeable  sensation  ; 
that  which  will  offend  a  person;  anger  proceeding  from 
some  offence  given,  or  from  something  which  was  disagree- 
able; a  state  of  disgrace,  wherein  a  person  has  lost  the  fa- 
vour of  another. 

To  DISPLO'DE,  V.  a.  [displodo,  Lat.]  to  vent  or  discharge 
with  a  lo\id  noise. 

DISPLGSIDN,  *.  [disphsus,  from  displodo,  to  discharge 
with  a  loud  noise,  Lat]  the  act  of  disploding;  a  sudden 
burster  dispersion  with  noise  and  violence. 

DISPO'RT,  s.  play  ;  sport ;  pastime  ;  diversion. 

To  DISPORT,  V.  a.  to  divert.  Neuterly,  to  play;  to 
toy  ;  to  wanton. 

DISPOS.\L,  ^dispozal)  3.  the  act  of  regulating  any  thing  ; 
distiibutioD  ;  dispensation;  the  right  of bestowii>g. 

ToDISPO'SE,  {dispdze)  r.  a.  [disposer,  Fr.]  to  enii)l(>y, 
or  apply  to  any  use;  to  bestow  or  give  ;  to  spend  or  lay 
out  money ;  to  turn  to  any  particular  end  ;  to  adopt,  fit. 


or  form  for  any  purpose ;  to  influence  the  mind  ;  to  rejiU' 
late  or  adjust ;  to  place  in  any  condition  ;  to  sell ;  to  get 
rid  of. 

DISPO'SER,  (dispozer)  s.  a  person  who  has  the  manage- 
ment of  any  affair  of  money  ;  he  that  gives,  bestows,  or  re- 
gulates; a  director  ;  one  who  distributes  without  control, 
and  inanarbitary  manner. 

DISPOSITION,  (dispos'tshon)  s.  [dispositio,  from  dispono, 
to  set  in  order,  Lat.]  a  regular  arrangement,  distribution, 
or  order  of  the  narts  of  a  thing,  or  system,  which  discovers 
art,  method,  ana  prudence  ;  naturaLfitness,  or  tendency  ; 
propensity,  bent,  or  temper  of  the  mind;  affections  of  kiiid 
ness  or  ill  will.  Applied  to  the  mind,  when  the  power  and  abi- 
lity of  any  thing  is  forward  and  ready  on  every  occasion  t6» 
break  into  action. 

DISPO'SITOR,  s.  in  astrology,  the  lord  of  that  sign  in 
which  the  planet  is,  and  by  which  therefore  it  is  overruled. 

To  DISPOSSE'SS,  (ditpoziss)  v.  a.  to  turn  a  person  out  of 
a  place  of  which  he  is  master. 

DISPRAISE,  (disprdize)  s.  blame,  or  the  act  of  findingr 
fault ;  censure  ;  reproach. 

To  DISPRAISE,  (dispraise)  t.  a.  to  blame  ;  to  find  fault 
with  ;  to  censure. 

DISPRA'ISER,  {dispraizer)  t.  one  who  blames,  or  finds 
fault. 

DISPRAISINGLY,  {ditpriizingfy)  ad.  with  blame  or 
censure. 

To  DISPRE'AD,  (disprid)  v.  a.  to  spread  abroad;  to 
spread  different  ways. 

DISPROTIT,  i.'loss  ;  damage.;  that  by  which  a  thing  is 
rendered  less  valuable,  or  a  person  receives  loss. 

DISPRO'OF,  s.  confutation ;  or  proving  a  thing  to  he  false.. 

DISPROPORTION,  *.  the  disagreement  between  the 
quality  or  quantity  of  different  things,  or  the  parts  of  the 
same  thing. 

To  DISPROPOTITION,  v.  a.  to  join  things  which  do 
not  suit,  or  disagree  with  each  other  in  quantity  or 
quality. 

DISPROPO'RTIONABLE,  a.  disagreeing  in  quantity  ; 
not  well  suited,  or  proportioned  to  something  else. 

DISPROPORTION ABLEN ESS,  s.  the  want  of  agree- 
ment, with  respect  to  quantity,  size,  or  symmetry. 

piSPROPO  RTIONABLY,  ad.  unsuitably,  not  symme- 
trically. 

DISPRoRrRTIONAL,  a.  unsuitable,  or  disagreeing  in 
quantity,  quality,  or  value,  with  something  else. 

DISPROPORTIONALLY,  ad.  unsuitably  with  respect  f<* 
quantity  or  value. 

DISPROPO  RTIONATE,  «.  disagreeing  in  quality  or 
value  with  something  else  ;  wanting  symmetry. 

DISPROPORTIONATELY,  ad.  wanting'symmetry. 

DISPROPO  RTIONATENESS,  s.  unsuitableness  in  bulk, 
form,  or  value. 

To  DISPROTE,  (disproore)  y.  a.  to  confute  an  asser- 
tion ;  to  shew  a  thing  or  practice  to  be  iiKonsistent  with 
trutli,  law,  or  morality. 

DISPROTER,  (disproover)  s.  one  who  confutes  or  proves 
a  thing  or  argument  to  be  false  or  erroneous. 

DISPUNISHABLE,  a.  in  law,  without  some  penal, 
elause  or  article  subjecting  a  person  :o  make  good  any  loss 
ordamafje. 

To  DLSPU'RSE,  v.  a.  to  pay;  to  disburse.  It  is  not 
certain  that  the  following  passage  should  not  be  written 
disburse.  "  Many  a  pound  of  my  own  proper  store—— 
have  I  dispursed  to  iJie  garrisons."     S/mk. 

DISPUTABLE,  a.  that  may  admit  of  prguments  both 
for  and  against  it;  liable  to  dispute;  controvertible;  law- 
ful to  be  contested. 

DISPUTANT,  s.  [from  dispitto,  to  dispute,  Lat.]  one  who 
artcues  against,  or  opposes  the  opinions  of  another. 

DISPUTANT,  a.  disputing;  engage.d  in  coiitrovcrsy. 
Obsolete.     "  Disputant  on  points  and  questions."  Mi/t. 

DISPUTATION,  s.  [from  dhpnto,  to  dispute,  Lat.]  the 
ai  t  of  opposing  the  seulimciits  of  olljers  :  controvorsy  •! 
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gvmeiits  produced  either  in  tinwir  of  one's  own  senti- 
.neiit'!  or  in  opposition  to  tiitwe  of  anoliier. 

DKVijTXTlOUS.idlsputd.-i/.imis)  a.  fond  <if  opposing  the 
<»pi»ions  of  oiiiers ;  given  to  debate,  or  ravilling. 

DISPU'TATIVE,  «.  dispojL'il  to  oppose  the  opinions  of 
others  ;  f(  :kI  ofccntroversv. 

To  DISPirrE,  ti.  71.  [diiimto,  Lat.]  to  oppose  the  senti- 
ments or  opinions  of  another :  to  deny  and  arjue  against 
any  received  opinion.  Actively,  to  <-nnte)id  for  a  thinij 
eitlier  by  words  or  actions;  to  oppose  or  question  ;  to  dis- 
cuss a  question  ;  to  think  on. 

DISPUTE,  ».  the  act  of  opposing,  or  bringing  arguments 
against  the  opinion  of  another  ;  controversy. 

DISPUTER,  s.  one  enicaijed  in,  or  fond  of,  controversy. 

piSQUALTFICATION,  s.  that  which  renders  a  person 
nnfit  fciv  eruplov. 

To  J)ISQIJA'LIFY,  v.  a.  to  make  unfit;  to  disabFe  by 
some  natural  or  Ic^al  impediment;  to  exempt  or  disable 
from  anv  ri';ht,  claim,  or  practice,  bv  law. 

To  UiSQUA'NTITY,  v.  a.  to  less'en  ;  to  diminish.  Not 
used.     "  To  rfijgHff/ifi.'y  your  train."  Shak. 

DISQUl'ET,  s.  uneasiness;  restlessness ;  want  of  ease  of 
mind ;  anxiety. 

DlSQLlrKT, «.  uneasy  or  disturbed  in  nund. 

To  DISQUIET,  V.  a.  to  disturb  the  mind  of  a  person  by 
some  disagreeable  and  calamitous  object ;  to  vex;  to  make 
uneasy. 

DISQUI'ETER,  s.  a  disturber;  or  one  who  renders  an- 
other uneasy  in  mind. 

DISQUI'ETLY,  ad.  anxiously  ;  in  such  a  mahner  as  to 
disturb  or  make  uneasy. 

DISQUl  ETNESS,  s.  the  state  of  a  person  who  is  dis- 
pleased with  his  present  condition,  involved  in  troubles  and 
dangers,  or  at}Vii;hted  by  some  impending  evil. 

OiSQUI'E TUDE,  s.  uneasiness,  or  disturbance  of  mind  ; 
anxiety  ;  want  of  tranquillity. 

DISQUISITION,  (disqiiizUkoit)  s.  [disqmsitio,  from  dis- 
liiru,  to  search  diligently,  Lat.]  an  act  of  the  mind,  wliere- 
ly  it  examines  into  a  subject  in  order  to  understand  its  im- 
portance, to  foresee  its  consequences,  and  to  find  out  what 
may  be  urged  either  for  or  against  it ;  a  strict  examination 
of  a  thina  or  matter. 

DISRIXjA'RD,  j.  a  slight  notice;  contempt;  neglect; 
discsfpem. 

To  DISREGA'RD,  v.  a.  to  take  no  notice  ;  to  slight ;  to 
neglect;  to  contemn. 

DISREGA'RDFUL,  c  negligent ;  contemptuous ;  or 
making  a  small  account  of  cither  persons  or  tilings. 

DISREGA'IIDFULLY,  ad.  in  aneghgent,  contemptuous, 
or  slighting  manner. 

DLSRE'LISH, «.  a  bad  taste ;  disgust,  or  dislike,  applied 
to  the  taste. 

To  DISRELISH,  v.  a.  to  make  a  thing  nauseous  ;  to  af- 
fect the  taste  with  a  disagreeable  sensation.  Figuratively, 
to  dislike  ;  to  want  a  taste  for. 

DISREPUTATION,  s.  disgrace  ;  or  that  which  will  les- 
sen a  person's  character  or  fame. 

DISREPUTE,  s.  an  ill  character ;  loss  of  reputation  or 
esteem  ;  reproach. 

DISRESPE'CT,  s.  incivility ;  want  of  esteem  ;  a  beha- 
viour which  approaclies  to  rudeness. 

DISRESPECTFUL,  a.  uncivil ;  without  esteem ;  unman- 
nerly. 

DISRESPE'CTFULLY,  ad.  in  an  uncivil,  irrerercnt,  or 
unraannerly  manner. 

To  DISRO'BE,  V.  a.  to  undress  or  strip  a  person  of 
clothes.  Figuratively,  to  lay  aside ;  to  divest,  applied  to 
the  mind. 

DISRUTTION,  t.  [from  dUnmpo,  to  break  off,  Lat.]  the 
act  of  breaking  or  bursting  asunder;  a  breach  or  rent. 

DISS,  a  town  of  Norfolk,  containing  about  600  good 

houses.     It  is  a  neat,  flourishing  town  ;  the  streets  arc  well 

paved,  wide  and  clean ;  and  at  the  W.  end  of  it  is  a  large 

nuddy  mere,  or  lake,  where  eels  are  caught.    Here  arema- 
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nufactories  of  y»rn,  sail-cloth,  stockings,  stays,  and  linen 
cloth.     It  is  scatt  d  on  the  river  Waveny,  21  liiiles  S.  S.  VV. 
of  Norwich,  and  ^2  N.  N.  fi.  of  London.    Alarket  on  . 
Friday. 

DISSATISFACTION,  s.  the  state  of  a  person  v.  ho  is  not 
contented  with  iijs  present  condition,  but  wants  something 
to  complete  hiswisii  or  happiness;  discontent. 

DISSATISFA'CTORIN  E;S,  f.  inability  or  waot  of  power 
to  give  content. 

DISSATISF.A'CTORY,  a.  tliat  is  not  able  to  produce 
content. 

To  DISSATISFY,  v.  a.  to  discontent;  to  displease  ;  to 
want  some  quality  requisite  to  please  or  content. 

To  DISSE'CT,  ti.  a.  [disseco,  from  dis,  a  particle,  here 
implying  division,  and  secu,  to  cut,  Lit.]  in  anatomy,  to  di- 
vide the  parts  of  an  animal  body,  with  a  knife,  in  order  Xn 
consider  each  of  them  apart.  Figuratively,  to  divide  and 
examine  a  subject  minutely. 

DISSE'CTiON,  s.  [ilisseco,  from  dis,  a  particle,  here  im- 
plying division,  and  seco,  to  cut,  Lat]  in  anatomy,  the  act  of 
cutting  or  dividing  the  several  parts  of  an  aniiiiid  body  asun- 
der, in  order  to  examine  into  their  nature  and  several  uses; 
to  divide  the  several  parts  of  a  plaut,  leaf,  or  any  piece  of 
work,  in  order  to  examine  into  the  mutual  connettiou  of 
tlieir  s.'vcral  parts,  compositions,  and  vvorkiuanshw. 

DISSEISIN,  {disseizin)  s.  in  law,  is  an  unlawfnl  dispos- 
sessing a  person  of  his  lands,  tenement,  or  other  immovea- 
ble or  incorporeal  right. 

To  DISSE'IZE,  {disseize^  v.  a.  to  eject,  dispossess,  or 
uuiustlv  deprive  a  man  of  his  estate. 

DISSE'IZOR,  (disseizor)  s.  one  who  deprives  or  dispos- 
sesses another  of  his  right. 

To  DISSEMBLE,  t).  o.  [dissimuh,  from  dissivnlis,  unlike, 
Lat.]  to  hide  or  conceal  under  a  false  appearance ;  to  pre- 
tend that  to  be  which  is  not.  Ncuterly,  to  play  the  hypo- 
crite.. 

DlSSETVIBLER,  s.  one  who  conceals  his  real  designs, 
temper,  and  disposition,  under  a  false  and  specious  appear- 
ance ;  an  hvp/)crile. 

DISSE'MBLINGLY,  arf.  in  an  hypocritical  manner;  in 
such  a  mannor  as  to  conceal  one's  real  sentiments  under  a 
false  and  so  cious  appearance. 

To  DISS  P:' MIN ATE,  1'.  a.  [from  dis,  a  particle,  here  sig- 
nifying ilivision,  and  ssmtn,  seed,  Lat.]  to  scatter  seed;  to 
sow.  Figuratively,  to  spread  abroad,  or  propagate  a  re- 
port. 

DISSEMINATION,  s.  [from  dis,  a  particle,  here  signifj'- 
ing  division,  and  temcn,  seed,  Lat.]  the  act  of  sowing;  the 
act  of  spreading  abroad,  or  propagating  a  report. 

DISSEMIN  A'TOR,  *.  [Lat.]  he  that  sows.  Figiiiativey, 
one  who  propagates  a  doctrine. 

DISSE'NSION,  s.  [disseiuno,  from  dissentio,  to  disagree, 
I-at.]  dift"erence,  or  disagreement  in  opinion  or  politics  ; 
contention,  or  warm  opposition. 

DISS  E'NSIOUS,  {dissinshious)  a.  disposed  to  strife  ;  quar- 
relsome; factious. 

To  DISSE'NT,  f.  H.  [from  dis,  a  particle,  indicating  di- 
vision, and  sentio,  to  think,  Lat]  to  disagree  in  opinion  ;  to 
think  differently ;  to  be  of  a  contrary  nature ;  todifler. 

DISSE'NT,  .s.  disagreement;  difference  of  opinion; 
avowal  or  declaration  of  diiferoiice  of  opinion. 

DISSENTANEOUS,  a.  disagreeable  ;  inconsistent 

DISSENTER,  1'.  one  who  disagrees,  or  declares  his  dis- 
agreement iwith  respect  to  an  opinion;  one  who  separates 
from  the  communionof  the  ciiurch  of  England. 

DISSERTATION,  s.  [dissertatio,  from  dissero,  ta  tX-* 
course,  LatJ  a  setdiscoiirse  or  treatise. 

To  DISSE'RVE,  v.  a.  to  do  injury  to ;  to  damage  ,  i-t 
hurt ;  to  harm. 

DISSE'RVICE,  s.  harm;  hurt;  a  prejadice  or  ill  turn 
done  to  a  person  or  thing. 

DISSE'RVICEABLE,  a.  that  will  hinder  the  advantage  of 
a  person  or  thing ;  injuriaus  ;  hurtful. 

DISSE'RVICEABLENESS,  ».  that  which  hinders  the 
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tocomplishiiis  some  end  ;  hurt ;    mischief;  damage ;  in- 
jury; harm. 

Ti>  DlSSETFJl, ».  «.  [the  particle  dis  added  to  »fi'cr,  does 
iiot  alter  its  si^nificationi;  an  impropriety  observed  in  some 
other  words  of  our  language,  viz.  disannul,  <!tc.]  to  break  or 
part  in  two  ;  fo  separate  ;  to  divide. 

J3rSSIDEN'I'S,  s.  a  denomination  applied  in  Poland  to 
persons  of  the  Lutheran,  Calvinistic,  or  Greek  profession. 
Thev  have  been  generally  tolerated. 

DiSSILlTION,  s.  [from  dissilio,  to  burst,  Lat.]  the  act  of 
bursting  in  tw  o  ;  the  act  of  starting  different  ways. 

DISSI'MILAR,  a.  [from  disshmlis,  unlike,  Lai.]  differing 
in  quality  or  shape  from  the  thing  which  it  is  compared  with; 
unlike  ;  of  a  ditierent  kind  or  nature. 

DISSIMILA'HITY,  s.  unlikeness  in  quality,  temper,  or 
disposition.  -  ■  ' 

DISSIMILITUDE,  s.  difference  of  form  or  quality ;  want 
of  resemblance  with  a  thing  compared. 

DISSIMIFLATION,  s.[{roiii  dUsimilis,  unlike,  Lat.]  the 
act  of  putting  on  a  false  appearance,  in  order  to  conceal  one's 
intention  or  disposition  ;  then  used  in  a  bad  sense. 

DI'SSIPABLE,  a.  easily  separated  and  scattered. 

To  DISSIPATE,  II.  a.  [from  dissipo,  Lat.]  to  separate  'any 
collection,  and  disperse  the  parts  at  a  distance  ;  to  divide 
the  attention  between  a  diversity  of  oljjects,  am!  therefore 
render  it  impossible  to  tix  to  any  with  inteiiseness  ;  to 
squander  wealth  ;  to  spend  a  fortune.  ) 

DISSIPATION,  s.  [from  d{s.iipo,  to  dissipate,  Lat.]  the 
act  of  separating  tlie  parts  which  form  any  collection,  mass, 
or  body  ;  the  state  of  the  parts  of  a  body  separ.ifed,  and  at 
a  distance  from  each  other.    Figuratively,  inaltention. 

To  DISSO'CIATE,  (dissuihiate)  v.  a.  [from  dis,  a  negative 
particle,  and  forttu,  social,  Lat.]  to  separate  things  or  per- 
sons which  are  united. 

DISSO'LVABLE,  (dtzohahle)  a.  [from  dissoho,  to  dissolve, 
Lat.]  that  is  capable  of  having  its  parts  separateil  by  mois- 
ture, or  the  action  of  some  fluid.  Dissoluble  is  more  gene- 
rally used. 

DI'SSOLUBLE,  o.  [from  dissoho,  to  dissolve,  Lat.]  capa- 
ble of  havingjts  parts  separated. 

DISSOLuBI'LITY,  s.  the  possibility  of  having  its  parts 
leparatrd  or  liquefied  by  moisture  or  heat.  ( 

To  DISSO'LVE,  {d-izilve)  V.  a.  [from  dis, a  particle,  which 
here  serves  to  strengthen  the  signification,  and  soh-o,  to 
loosen,  Lat.]  to  destroy  the  form  of  a  thing  by  separating  its 
parts  with  moisture,  or  heat ;  to  melt,  or  liquefy;  to  de- 
stroy ;  to  separate  ;  to  break  the  ties  of  any  thing;  to  part 
persons  who  are  united  by  any  bonds  ;  to  clear  up  a  doubt 
or  difficulty.  To  break  up  or  discharge  an  assembly. 
Neuterly,  to  be  melted  ;  to  flill  to  nothing ;  to  melt  ;i\\  ay  in 
pleasures. 

DISSOLVENT,  {diiihent)  a. [from  distoko,  to  dissolve, 
Lat.]  bavini?  the  power  of  separating,  or  breaking  the  union 
of  the  particles  of  a  body. 

DISSO'LVENT,  {dizbkcnt)  s.  that  which  leparates  the 
parts  of  any  thing. 

DISSO  LVER,  {dizbker)  s.  that  which  has  the  power  of 
melting,  liquefying,  or  breaking  the  union  of  the  particles 
«f  any  thing.    ' 

DISSO'LVIBLE,  ffl.  [from  dissoho,  Lat.]  (commonly  writ- 
ten dissolvable,  but  less  properly)  liable  to  perish  by  dissolu- 
tion. 

DI'SSOLUTE,  a.  [dissolutus,  from  dissolvo,  to  dissolve, 
Lat.]  dissolved  in,  or  abandoned  to,  pleasure;  loose;  wan- 
ton ;  or  unrestrained  by  the  rules  of  morality,  the  orders  of 
government,  or  the  laws  of  religion. 

Dl'SSOLUTELY,  ad.  in  such  a  manner  as  is  inconsistent 
>»itli  virttie,  government,  or  religion. 

DI'SSOLOTENESS,  *.  looseness  of  manners  ;  a  conduct 
subjected  to  no  restraint;  wantonness;  wickedness. 

DISSOLUTION,  s.[dissolutio,  from  dmo/to,  to  dissolve, 
Lat.J  the  act  of  separating  the  particles  of  a  body,  or  lique- 
fying 2i<i  melting  by  heat  actl  moisture ;  the  destruction  of 
any  thins  ^1  tlie  ."eparation  of  its  parts ;  the  substance  or 
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body  formed  by  melting  a  Thing ;  deatIi,'or  the  separation  of 
the  body  and  soul  ;  tlie  act  of  breaking  up,  dismissing,  or 
putting  an  end  to  an  assembly.  Licentiousness;  rj  disre- 
gard of  virtue  or  religion,  more  commonly  sXyled  dissolute, 
nets. 

DI'SSON.^NCE,  j.  [dissona7is,  from  dis,  a  particle  indicat- 
ing division,  and  soni!,  to  sound,  Lat.]  a  mixture  of  harsh  and 
nnharmonious  sounds;  discord.  _  .  " 

DI'SSONANT,  a.  fdissmians,  from  dis,  a  negative  parti- 
cle, indicating  division,  and  smto,  to  sound,  Lat.]  sounding 
harsh  and  disagreeable  to  the  ear.  Figuratively,  inconsis- 
tent, disagreeing  ;  used  with  from,  but  most  properly  witrt 
to. 

To  DISSUA'DE,  (disswide)  v.  a.  [from  dis,  a  negative  par-  " 
tide,  and  siiadeo,  to  persuade,  Lat.J  to  make  use  of  argu- 
ments to  hinder  a  person  from  doing  something  which  he 
intends;  to  represent  a  thing  as  improper  or  disadvantage- 
ous. 

DISSUA'DER,  {disswd<ler)s.  one  who  endeavours  by  ar 
gunient  to  divert  a  person  from  a  design  or  undertaking. 

DISSUA'DER,  {dissivadcr)  s.  [from  dis,  a  negative  i)arti- 
cle,  and  suadeo,  to  persuade,  Lat.]  an  argument  or  motive 
made  use  of  to  divert  or  hinder  a  person  from  closing  with 
any  design,  or  engaging  in  an  undertaking. 

DlSSUA'SlVE,  (disswdziie)  a.  tending  to  divert  from, 
any  purpose  or  design. 

DlSSUA'SIVI'l,  {disswazive')  s.  a  motive  or  argument 
made  use  of  to  prevail  on  a  person  to  decline  a  design  or 
pursuit. 

DISSYX,LABLE,  s.  [from  dis,  twice,  and  s>/llaboi,  a  sylla- 
ble, OrJ  in  grammar,  a  woid  of  two  syllables. 

Dl'STAFF,  s.  [distaef.  Sax.]  the  staff  or  stick,  on  the  ex- 
tremity of  which  the  tow  or  lienip  is  fastened  for  spia- 
ninir. 

DI'STAFF-TIIISTLE,  s.  a  species  of  thistle. 

To  DI.STA1N,  V.  a.  to  mark  a  thing  with  a  different  co- 
lour; to  spoil  the  colour  of  a  thing.  Figuratively,  to  blot; 
to  mark  with  infamy  ;  to  pollute  or  defale. 

Dl'STANCE,  i.  [from  dis,  a  particle,  indicating  division, 
and  sto^  to  stand,  Lat.]  the  space  or  length  of  ground  be- 
tween any  two  objects,  applied  to  place  or  situation ;  a 
space  marked  in  a  course  wherein  race-horses  run.  The 
s])ace  between  a  thing  present  and  one  past  or  future,  ap- 
pUed  to  tune.  Distinction,  applied  to  ideas.  A  modest 
and  respectable  behaviour,  opposed  to  familiarity.  A 
withdrawing  of  aftection  ;  reserve;  coolness. 

To  DI'STANCE,  V.  a.  to  remove  from  the  view  ;  to  place 
farther  from  a  person  ;  to  leave  behind  at  a  race  the  length 
of  a  distance  post.  Figuratively,  to-  surpass  a  person  in 
the  abilities  of  the  mind. 

DI'STANT,  a.  [from  dis,  a  particle  of  division,  and  sto,  to 
stand,  Lat.]  far  from,  ispplied  to  place.  Apart,  separate, 
asunder,  applied  to  situiiti(ni,  or  the  space  between  two  or 
more  bodies.  Removed  from  the  present  instant,  applied 
to  time  pastor  future. 

To  DlSTASTl%f.  f.  to  occasion  a  disagreeable  or  nau- 
seous taste  ;  to  all'cct  the  taste  with  a  disagreeable  sensation ; 
to  dislike. 

DISTA'STE,  3.  aversion  of  the  palate  ;  dislike  ;  anger  ^ 
alienation  of  aiiection. 

DISTA'SITFUL,  a.  affecting  the  palate,  or  organ  of 
taste,  with  a  nauseous  or  disagreeable  sensation  ;^  that  gives 
ofjVnce,  or  is  unpleasiug  ;  shewing  ill-wiU,  or  disgust. 

DISTE'MPER,  s.  a  disproportionate  mixture  of  ingre- 
dients. Ill  painting,  a  term  used  for  the  vvorking  upof  co 
lours  with  something  besides  v^ater  or  oil.  If  the  cctlours 
are  prepared  with  water,  that  kind  of  painting  is  callctl  limn, 
iitg  ;  and  if  with  oil,  it  is  called  paiiitiii^  in  oil,  or  simply 
paintin'^.  If  the  colours  arc  mixed  with  size,  white  of  eggs, 
or  any  such  proper  glutinous  kind  of  matter,  and  not  with 
oil,  it  is  said  to  be  done  in  distemper.  In  medicine,  some 
disorder  of  tlie  animal  machine,  occasioned  by  the  redun- 
dancy of  some  morbid  humours  ;  a  disorder  of  the  mind, 
arising  from  the  predowinance  of  any  passion  or  appetite  ; 
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wsmt  of  due  balance  between  contraries  ;  ill  humour.    Tu- 
iiwiltuoiis  disorder  or  conftjsioii,  applied  to  stales. 

To  DISTEMPER,  r.  «.  to  weaken  heallli ;  to  affect  with 
wme  disease  ;  to  disorder  ;  to  lilltiie  mind  with  pertiiil)a- 
tion  or  confusion.  To  render  rebellions,  or  disatl'ected,  ap- 
plied to  states. 

J)ISTE'MPERATE,.<j.  immoderate. 

DlSTE'iMPERATUKE,  *.  excess  of  heat,  cold,  or  other 
q4ialities.  Violent  comniolions,  applied  to  government. 
Perturbation  of  mind  ;  coafusion  ;  mi.xtiire  of  contrary  qua- 
lities or  extremes. 

To  DISTI'i'ND,  r.  a.  [from  dis,  a  particle,  which  here 
increases  the  signilicatifni,  and  tciido,  to  stretcii,  Lat.]  to 
.  stretch  by  tilling;  to  stretch  out  in  breadth. 

DISTE'NT,  s.  the  space  through  which  any  thin^  is 
spread  or  stretched  ;  brcadtli. 

DISTENTION,  s.  [from  rtis,  a  particle,  which  here  in- 
creases tiie  signification,  ami  tendo,  to  stretch,  Lat.]  the  act  of 
si  retching;  breadth,  or  the  space  which  is  occupied  by  a 
thin^  distended ;  the  act  of  separating  one  thing  from 
■another. 

DISTICH,  (^disiik)  s.  [distichon,  Lat.J  in  poetry,  a  coup- 
let ;  a  couple  of  lines  ;  a  poem  consisting  only  of  two 
Verses;  a  theme  or  subject  treated  of  and  comprised  in  two 
lines. 

To  DISTIL,  r.  n.  [distillo,  from  stilla,  a  drop,  Lat.]  to 
drop,  or  fall  by  drops.  Td  drop  or  fall  gently,  applied  to 
fluids;  to  extract  the  virtues  of  ingredients  by  means  of 
a  still. 

DI.STILLATION,  s.  [from  distilh,  to  distil,  Lat.]  the  act 
of  separating  the  oily,  watery,  or  spirituous  parts  of  ingre- 
dients, inclosed  in  a  still,  by  means  of  fire,  or  by  the  heat 
of  dung ;  the  act  of  falling  in  drops ;  that  which  descends 
in  drops  from  a  still. 

DISTI'LL.^TORY,  a.  belonging  to,  or  used  in  distilling. 

UISTl'LLKR,  s.  one  who  makes  and  sells  distilled  liquors. 

DISTI'LLERY,  s.  the  business,  trade,  or  employment  of 
a  distiller, 

DISTINCT,  a.  \dtstinctus,  from  distingm,  to  distinguish, 
Lat.]  different  both  in  number  and  kind  ;  separate  ;  apart; 
asunder ;  cleared  and  unconfused  ;  marked  out,  so  as  to  be 
distinguished  from  any  other. 

DISTI'NCTION,  s.  [disthictio,  from  distin^to,  to  distin- 
guish, Lat.]  a  note  which  shews  the  difference  between  two 
or  more  objects.;  a  tnark  of  superiority  ;  that  by  which  one 
thing  or  person  differs  from  another  ;  differences  made 
between  persons  of  various  ages,  sexes,  or  ranks  ;  division 
into  different  parts;  discernment;  judgment;  high  rank, 
or  set  above  others  bv  honour  or  title. 

DISTl'NCTIVE,  8.  that  manifests  or  marks  the  dif- 
ference between  persons  or  things  ;  having  the  power  to 
distinguish  or  perceive  the  difference  between  things ;  ju- 
dicious. 

DISTINCTIVELY,  ad.  in  right  order;  without  con- 
fusion. 

DISTI'NCTLY,  ad.  witlxout  confusing  one  part  with 
another  ;  plainlv  ;  clearly. 

DISTI'NCTNESS,  x.  a  nice  or  accurate  observation  of 
the  difference  between  things ;  a  separation  of  things  either 
externally  or  in  the  mind,  which  renders  their  difference 
from  each  other  easilv  perceived. 

To  DISTINGUISH,  (the  m  in  the  last  syllable  of  this 
word  and  its  derivatives  has  die  sound  of  tii, — distiv^wisli) 
V.  a.  [dutingim,  Lat.]  to  note  the  difference  between  thinjrs  ; 
to  separate  from  otlierg  by  some  mark  of  honour ;  to  divide 
by  notes,  shewing  the  difference  between  things  in  other 
respects  like  each  other  ;  to  perceive  ;  to  discern  critically ; 
V  to  constitute  a  difference  ;  to  specificate. 

DISTINGUISHABLE,  a.that  may  be  separated  or  easily 
known,  on  account  of  its  difference  from  another  ;  worthy 
of  note  or  regard. 

DISTTOGIIISHED,  o.  eminent  or  extraordinary  ;  easily 
to  be  seen  from  others'on  account  of  some  reaiarkablc  dif- 
ference or  excellence. 
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DISTI'NGUISHER,  s.  one  who  sees  and  notes  the  differ- 
ence ofthings  with  accuracy  ;  ajudiciousobserver. 

DI.STrN(iUISHINGLY,  ad.  with  some  maik  which  ren- 
dew  a  difference  remarkable. 

DISTINGL/I.^HMENT,  s.  the  observation  of  the  differ- 
ence between  things. 

To  DISTCRT,    V.  a.  [distorqueo,  from  dis,  a  particle/ 
which  tends  to  strengthen  the  signification,  and  torqfmo,  to 
twist,  Lat.]  to  twist;   to  deform  by  uncouth  or  irregui.ir 
motions  ;  to  pnt  out  of  its  natural  state  and  condition.    To 
wrest  an  expression  from  its  true  meaning. 

DISTORTION,  *.  {distorqueo,  from  rfw, a  pa.rticle,  which 
tends  to  strengllien  the  signification,  and  toryueo,  to  twist, 
Lat.]  in  medicine,  a  coutiaction  of  one  side  of  the  mouth, 
by  a  convulsion  of  the  muscles  of  one  side  of  the  face  ;  an 
irregular  motion,  by  which  any  of  the  partsof  animal  bodies 
are  rendered  deformed. 

To  DISTRA'CT,  f.  a.  participle  passive  distracted,  former- 
ly distraught  ;  [from  dis,  a  particle,  signifying  division,  and 
traho,  to  draw,  Lat.]  to  puli  a  thing  different  ways  at  the 
same  time  ;  to  separate,  to  part.  To  draw  or  turn  to 
different  points;  to  fill  and  attract  the  mind  with  different 
view  s  or  considerations ;  to  make  a  person  mad. 

DISTRACTEDLY,  ad.  after  the  manner  of  a  madman. 

DISTRA'CTEDNESS,  s.  the  state  of  a  person' who  is 
mad  from  too  great  a  variety  of  pursuits. 
_  DISTR.\'C  riON,  X.  [from  dis,  a  particle,  signifying  divi- 
sion, and  <ra/(o,  to  draw,  Lat.]  separation ;  division.  Confusion, 
applied  to  politics.  A  state  in  which  the  attention  is  called 
to  difterent,  and  sometimes  contrary  objects ;  perturbation 
of  mind  ;  madness. 

DISTRA'CTIVE,  a.  causing  perplexity. 

To  DISTRA'IN,  v.  a.  [from  dis,  a  particle,  which  here 
strengthens  the  signification,  and  stringo,  to  grasp  hard,  Lat.] 
in  law,  to  seize  the  property  of  another  for  debt.  Ncuterly, 
to  make  a  seizure. 

DISTRAINER,  s.  he  that  seizes  for  debt. 

DISTRA'INT,  *.  in  law,  the  act  of  seizing,  or  that  which 
is  seized  for  debt. 

DISTRAUGHT,  part.  a.  distracted.  "  Distraught  of 
his  wi*s."     Camden. 

DISTRE'SS,  s.  [distresse,  Fr  ]  in  law,  any  thing  seized 
or  distrained  for  rent  unpaid,  or  duly  unperformed  ;  the  act 
of  making  a  seizure.  Figuratively,  any  calamity  or  h)ss 
which  reduces  a  person  to  great  inconvenience  or  misery  ; 
the  state  or  condition  of  a  person  who  has  not  the  necessa- 
ries to  suppiv  the  calls  of  nature. 

To  DISTRE'SS,  v.  a.  in  law,  to  seize  for  rent  unpaid  ; 
to  harass;  to  make  miserable ;  to  crush  with  calamifv. 

DISTRESSFUL,  a.  miserable ;  wretched  ;  involved  in 
calamities  which  deprive  a  person  of  the  comforts  and  con- 
veniences of  life. 

To  DISTRIBUTE,  ».  a.  [from  dis,  a  particle,  indicating 
division,  and  tribvo,  to  give,  Lat.]  to  divide  amongst  differ- 
ent or  several  persons ;  to  dispose  or  set  in  order. 

DISTRIBUTER,  s.  one  who  bestows  or  distributes. 

DISTRIBUTION,  j.  "[from  dis,  a  particle,  indicating 
division,  and  <rift«o,  to  give,  Lat.]  the  sharing  or  dividing 
amongst  many;  the  act  of  givijig  charity  ;  the  thing  given 
in  alms.  In  logic,  the  distinction  of  an  universal  whole  into 
several  kinds  or  species. 

DISTRIBUTIVE,  a.  that  is  employed  in  assigning  por- 
tions to  others ;  that  distinguishes  a  general  term  into  its 
various  species. ' 

DISTRI'BUTIVELY,  ad.  singly;  particularly.  In  lo- 
gic, in  a  manner  which  expresses  singly  all  the  particulars 
included  in  a  general  term. 

DISTRICT,  s.  [districiiis,  law  Lat.  from  di'tringo,  to 
straiten,  Lat.]  in  law,  circuit,  or  territory,  in  which  a  per- 
son may  be  compelled  to  a|>pearance  ;  the  circuit  or  territory 
within  "which  a  person's  jurisdiction  or  authority  isconfii>- 
cd  ;  a  region  or  country. 

To  DISTRUST,  v.  a.  to  suspect ;  to  look  on  a  person  ai 
on«  who  ought  not  to  be  confided  in;  to  be  diffident. 
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DISTRUST,  s.  loss  of  credit ;  want  of  confidence  in  ano- 
ther; suspicion  of  a  person's  fidelity  or  ability  ;  diffidence. 

DISTRUSTFUL,  (I.  suspicious;  diffident  of  the  fidelity 
or  ability  of  another. 

DISTRUSTFULLY,  ad.  in  a  manner  which  shews  sus- 
picion or  diffidence. 

MISTRUSTFULNESS,  ».  the  state  of  being  suspicious 
of  the  fidelity  or  ability  of  another;  want  of  confidence. 

ToDISTU'RB,  v.a.  [from  A>,  a  particle,  which  strengthens 
the  signification,  and  turbo,  to  agitate,  Lat.]  to  perplex,  dis- 
qaiet,  make  uneasy,  or  deprive  of  tranquility  ;  to  confound ; 
to  interrupt  or  hinder  the  continuation  of  any  action. 

DISTU'RBANCE,  s.  interruption,  or  that  which  causes 
•ny  stop,  or  hinders  the  continuation  of  an  action  ;  confu-_ 
sion  or  disorder  of  mind.  Tumult,  uproar,  or  violation  of 
the  peace,  applied  to  government. 

DISTURBER,  s.  one  who  breaks  the  i)eace,  cftuses  tu- 
mults or  public  disorders,  or  affects  the  mind  of  another 
willj  confusion,  trouble,  anxiety,  and  uneasiness. 

DISVALUATION,  *.  disgrace ;  diminution  of  reputa- 
tion. 

To  DISVA'LUE,  «.  a.  to  undervalue ;  to  set  a  low  price 
upon. 

To  DISVE'LOP,  I',  a.  \dn'eli>per,  Fr.]  to  uncover. 

DISU'NION,  I.  separation  or  disjunction.  Figuratively, 
breach  of  concord,  or  disagreement  between  friends,  where- 
bv  they  separateior  withdraw  from  each  other. 

'To"  Disunite,  v.  «.  to  part  or  divide  that  which  was 
wnited  before;  to  separate  or  part  friends  or  allies.  Neu- 
terlv,  to  fall  asunder;  to  become  separate. 

DISUISITY,  v.the  state  of  actual  separation. 

To  DISVOUCfl,  V.  a.  to  destroy  the  credit  of;  to  con- 
tradict. 

DISU'SAGE,  (disizttge)  s.  the  leaving  off  a  practice  or 
custom  by  degrees. 

DISUSE,  *.  want  of  custom  or  practice;  the  discontinu- 
ing a  custom  or  practice. 

To  DISU'SE,  (rf!>ttie)  t>.  a.  to  cease  to  make  use  of,  or 
practise ;  to  lav  aside  or  quit  a  custom  or  practice. 

DITATION,  s.  [ditatiis,  from  dives  rich,  Lat.]  the  act  of 
enriching. 

DITCH,  f.  [die.  Sax.]  a  trench  made  to  separate  and  de- 
fend grounds;  any  long  narrow  cavity,  formed  in  the  ground 
for  holding  water.  In  fortification,  a  trench  formed  by  dig- 
ging between  the  scarp  and  counterscarp  of  a  fort,  and  is 
either  drv  or  filled  with  water. 

To  DITCH,  V.  n.  to  make  a  ditch. 

DITCHBUR,  s.  a  plant,  the  lesser  burdock. 

DITCHING,  a  v^age  in  Sussex,  formerly  a  market- 
town,  6  miles  N.  W.  m^Lewcs. 

DITHYRA'MBIC,  s.  [from  Dithtn-ambos,  a  name  of 
Bacchus,  Cir.]  a  species  of  poetrv,  full  of  transport  and 
poetical  rage,  so  named  from  the  Dithyrambos,  or  ode,  for- 
merly sung  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  and  partaking  of  all  the 
warmth  of  ebrietv. 

DITHYRA'MBIC,  a.  [from  Ditliyrambos,  a  name  of 
Bacchus,  Gr.l  wild ;  enthusiastic. 

DIXFANDER,  s.  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  plants  called  Iiy 
Linnaeus  Icpidium.  There  are  three  British  species,  viz.  the 
■lountain,  pepper,  and  narrow-leaved  ;  the  first  species  is 
found  on  St.  Vincent's  rock  near  Bristol,  flowering  in  April 
and  May;  the  second,  with  numerous  terminating  white 
blossoms,  and  serrated  leaves  betwixt  egg  and  spear-shaped, 
is  found  in  most  pastures,  flowering  in  June  and  July,  called 
also  pepperwort  and  poorman's-pepper ;  the  last,  called  also 
narrow-leaved  wild  cress,  is  found  on  the  sea-coast,  flower- 
ing in  June. 

Dittany,/,  a  medicinal  plant,  generally  brought  over 
■dry  from  the  Levant. 

DITTY,  s.  [dieht,  Belg.]  a  poem  set  to  music ;  a  song.  _ 
DIVA'N,  j.  [Arab.]  a  council-chamber,  wherein  justice 
is  administered  among  the  eastern  nations;  a  council  of 
eastern  princes.  , 

T«  DIVARICATE,  v.  a.  [from dii,  a  particle,  which her« 
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indicates  division,  and  varico,  to  stride,  Lat. J  to  part  in  twOk 
Neuterlv,  to  become  parted,  or  to  divide  into  two. 

DIVARICATION,  s.  [from  dis,  a  particle,  which  here 
indicates  division,  and  taj-ieo,  to  stride,  Lat.]  a  partition  of 
a  thing  into  two.  Figuratively,  division  or  difference  of 
opinions. 

To  DIVE,  V.  n.  [dippan.  Sax.]  to  go  voluntarily  under 
water ;  to  go  under  water,  and  remain  there  some  time,  ia 
quest  of  something  lost.  Figuratively,  to  make  strict  in- 
quiry or  examination ;  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  any  question, 
science,  or  doctrine. 

Dl'VER,  t.  one  who  who  professes  to  go  under  water,  in 
quest  of  things  lost  by  shipwreck,  &c.  A  genus  of  birdi, 
which  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  ducks.  Figuratively, 
one  who  makes  himself  master  of  any  branch  of  science ;  one 
who  goes  to  the  bottom  of  an  affair. 

To  DIVE'RGE,  v.  n.  [from  dii,  a  particle,  indicating  divi- 
sion,  and  ver^o,  to  bend,  Lat.l  to  recede  farther  from  each        ' 
other,  applied  to  the  rays  of  light  which  proceed  from  one      , 
point. 

piVE'RGENT,  vart.  or  a.  [from  dj>,  a  particle,  here  indi- 
cating division,  ana  ver/ro,  to  bend,  Lat.J  in  geometry,  ap- 
plied to  those  lines  which  constantly  recede  from  each 
other. 

Dl'VERS,  a.  [diversus,  from  diverto,  to  differ,  Lat]  «UB- 
drv;  several;  more  than  one.    It  is  now  out  of  use. 

DlVE'RSE,  a.  [diversiis,  from  diverto,  to  differ,  Lat.]  dif- 
ferent in  form  or  nature;  various;  in  different  directions, or 
contrary  ways. 

DIVE'RSELY,  arf.  in  different  ways,  methods,  or  maa- 
ners  ;  in  riiffenent  directions,  or  towards  different  points. 

DIVERSIFICATION,  s.  the  act  of  changing  forms  or 
qualities ;  variation ;  a  mixture  of  different  colours ;  alte- 
ration. 

To  DIVERSIFY,  t>.  a.  [diversifier,  Fr.]  to  make  diffe- 
rent from  another,  or  from  itself;  to  vary ;  to  mark  witli 
various  colours. 

DIVE'RSION,  s.  the  act  of  turning  a  thing  aside  from  it» 
course ;  something  which  unbends  the  mind,  by  taking  it  off  . 
from  intense  application  or  care ;  something  lighter  than 
amusement,  ana  less  forcible  than  pleasure ;  sport ;  the  pub- 
lic exhibitation  of  shows,  plays,  operas,  &c.  which  unbend 
the  mind.  In  war,-the  act  of  drawing  off  an  enemy  from 
some  design,  by  an  attack  made  at  some  other  place. 

DIVET^SITY,  s.  [</i?jwirfff*,  from  diversiis,  difl'erent,  Lat. 
diversite,  Fr.J  difference  which  distinguishes  things  from 
each  other  ;  variety;  variegation,  or  a  composition  of  dif- 
ferent colours.  Synon.  Diversity  supposes  a  change 
which  taste  is  always  in  search  of,  in  order  to  discover  some 
novelty  that  may  enliven  and  delight  it;  variefy  supposes 
a  plurality  of  thmgs  differing  from  each  other  in  likeness, 
which  cheers  the  nnagination,  apt  to  be  clogged  with  too 
great  an  unforraity. 

To  DIVE'RT,  V.  a.  [from  dis,  a  particle,  here  signifying 
division,  and  verto,  to  turn  Lat.]  to  turn  aside  fiom  any 
direction  or  course  ;  to  seduce  or  turn  aside  from  a  rule  of  ■ 
conduct.  To  please;  or  unbend  the  mind  by  public  sports, 
or  other  things  which  afford  pleasure.  In  war,  to  draw 
forces  to  a  different  part.  Used  by  Sliakcspear  in  the  sense 
of,  to  subvert  ;  to  destroy.  Synon.  We  are  ray  by 
disposition,  merry  through  turn  of  mind,  divertinghy  our 
way  of  acting.  We  should  take  care  not  to  be  divertitigat 
the  expense  of  our  character. 

DIVE'RTER,  s.  any  thing  that  unbends  the  mind,  ani 
alleviates  its  fatigue. 

DIVE'RTISEMENT,  ».  [divertissement,  Fr-i  diversion; 
delight;  pleasure.    A  word  now  not  much  in  use. 

DIVE'RTIVE,  a.  having  the  power  to  unbend  and  re- 
create the  mind. 

To  DIVE'ST,  V.  a.  [di  and  vestio,  Lat.]  to  strip  or  deprive 
of. 

DIVE'STURE,  *.  the  act  of  putting  off. 

To  DIVI'DE,  V.  a.  [dimdo,  Lat.]  to  separate  a  thing  or 
whole  into  several  parts ;  to  stand  between  tilings  as  a  par-. 
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ti€on,  to  Iiinder  them  from  joining  or  meeting;  to  part  one 
person  from  another;  to  separate  friends  by  discord;  to 
gh'e  or  distribute  amonj;  several  persons. 

DI'VIDEKI),  s.  [from  divido,  to  divide,  Lat.J  in  arithme- 
tic, the  number  proposed  to  be  divided  in  equal  parts.  It 
must  always  be  greater  than  the  divisor.  In  stocks  and 
companies  it  isa  snare  or  proportion  of  the  interests  of  slocks 
erected  on  public  funds;  as  the  South-sea,  &c.  In  the 
university,  it  is  that  part  or  share  which  the  fellows  equally 
divide  among  themselves  of  their  yearly  stipend.  In  trade, 
it  is  when  a  man's  effects  are  taken  by  statute,  inventoried 
and  valued,  and  jifter  all  charges  are  deducted,  the  remain- 
der is,divided  amon"  tlie  several  creditors  in  proportion  to 
their  debts. 

DIVI'DER,  s.  that  which  separates  any  thing  into  parts  ; 
one  who  distributes  to  others ;  the  person  who  separates 
friends  bv  promoting  discord  between  them. 

DIVIDUAL,  a.  [from  divido,  to  divide,  Lat]  divided; 
shared  or  participated  in  common  with  others. 

DIVINATION,  3.  [from  diuino,  to  divine,  Lat.]  the  act  of 
foretelling  future  events  which  are  of  a  secret  and  hidden 
nature ;  and  cannot  be  known  by  tJie  bare  exercise  of  rea- 
son. Synon.  Divination  brings  hidden  things  to  light; 
prediction  foretels  what  will  come  to  pass.  The  first  re- 
'gards  things  present  and  past;  the  objects  of  the  second 
are  thinajitocome. 

DIM'NE,  a.  [divinut,  from  Deiis,  God,  Lat.]  partaking  of 
the  nature  of,  or  proceeding  from,  Go-l.  Figuratively,  ex- 
cellent ;  extraordmary ;  seeming  beyond  the  nature  of  man- 
kind. 

DlVTOE,  s.  [divinus,  from  Deus,  God,  Lat.]  a  minister  of 
the  gospel ;  a  clergyman,  or'one  who  is  peculiarly  dedicated 
to  the  service  of  the  church,  and  performance  of  the  rites 
in  public  worship. 

To  DlVrNE,  v.a.  [divino,  from  Dens.  God,  Lat.]  to  fore- 
tei  some  future  event  bv  means  of  omeiis,  &c.  To  foresee, 
foreknow,  or  presage,  ^euterly,  to  utter  a  prediction  ;  to 
conjecture   or  guess. 

DIVINELY,  ffrf.  in  a  divine  or  heavenly  manner ;  bv  the 
operation  of  God ;  excellently  ;  in  a  supreme  or  superlative 
degree. 

DIVI'NER,  s.  one  who  professes  to  foretel  or  discover 
future  events  by  means  of  external  signs  or  supernatural 
influence. 

DIVITJERESS,  s.  a  woman  professinij  divination. 

DI'VING, ».  the  artoract  of  descending  under  water  to 
considerable  depths,  and  abiding  there  a  competent  time. 
Diving  is  used  in  the  fishing  for  pearls,  corals,  spunges,  &c. 
and  machines  have  been  invented  for  the  purpose,  as  the 
diving-bell,  Ac 

DI'VING-BELL,  *.  a  machine  contrived  to  remedy  the 
inconveniences  that  attend  remaining  under  water.  They 
have  been  constructed  in  several  different  ways.  That 
which  is  exhibited  in  the  plate  was  invented  by  Dr  Halley. 
His  diving  bell  was  of  wood,  three  feet  wide  at  top,  five 
feet  wide  at  bottom,  and  eijirht  feet  high,  coated  witli  lead 
to  make  it  sink  readily,  and  having  a  particular  weight  dis- 
tributed about  its  bottom,  to  make  it  retain  a  perpendicular 
position.  In  the  upper  part  was  fixed  a  strong,  clear  glass, 
to-  serve  as  a  window,  with  a  turn-cock  to  let  out  the  hot  air, 
lower  down  was  a  circular  seat  for  the  divers  to  set  on,  and 
below,  about  a  yard  under  the  bell,  was  a  stage  suspended 
from  it  by  three  ropes,  each  charged  witii  an  hundred  weight 
to  keep  it  steady,  and  for  the  divers  to  stand  upon  todo  their 
work.  The  machine  was  suspended  from  the  mast  of  a 
ship  by  a  sprit,  which  was  secured  by  stays  to  the  mast-head, 
ana  was  directed  by  braces  to  carry  it  over-board,'clear  of 
the  side  of  the  ship,  and  to  bring  it  in  again.  Fresh  air  was 
sent  down  to  the  divers  in  barrels  coated  with  lead,  each 
having  a  bung  hole  at  bottom  to  let  in  the  water  as  they 
descended,  and  let  it  out  again  as  they  were  drawn  up.  In 
the  top  of  the  barrels  was  another  hole,  to  which  was  fixed 
a  leather  pipe,  long  enough  to  hang  below  the  bung  hole, 
aod  kept  down  by  a  weight,  so  that  the  air  driven  to  the 
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upper  part  of  the  barrel  by  the  encroachment  of  the  water 
in  the  descent,  could  not  escape  up  this  pipe  unless  the 
lower  end  were  lifted  up.  These  air  barrels  were  filled 
with  tackle,  which  guided  them  to'the  bell,  so  thatth«  ends 
of  the  pipes  came  readily  to  the  hand  of  a  man  placed  ou 
the  stage  to  receive' them,  and  who  taking  up  the  ends  of 
the  pipes  as  soon  as  they  carae  above  the  surface  of  the  water 
in  the  barrels,  all  the  air  which  was  iBcluded  iu  the  barrels 
was  forced  fnto  the  bell.  With  this  apparatus  Dr.  Halley, 
with  four  other  persons,  was  able  to  remain  for  an  hour  and 
a  half  at  the  depth  of  nine  fathoms,  where  he  enjoyed  sutH- 
cient  light  when  the  sea  was  clear,  to  be  able  to  read  and 
write. 

DIVINITY,  s.  [divinitas,  from  Deus,  God,  Lat.J  a  partak- 
ing of  the  nature  and  excellence  of  God  ;  Godhead.  Fi- 
guratively, God,  the  supreme  Being,  the  Creator  and  Pre- 
server of  all  things;  a  false  deity  or  idol.  The  science 
conversant  about  God,  heavenly  things,  and  the  duties  we 
more  immediately  owe  to  him ;  something  supernatural. 

piVISIBI'LITY,  s.  [divisibiliti,  Fr.]  the  quality  of  ad- 
mittinr^  division,  either  mentally  or  actually. 

DIVI'SIBLE,  (divizible)  a.  [divisibilis,  from  divido,  to  divide, 
Lat.]  capable  of  being  actually  or  meintally  divided  into 
parts. 

DIVrSIBLENESS,  *.  the  quality  of  being  divided. 

DIVrSION,  J.  [f/iV?'«o,  from  divido,  to "divide,  Lat.]  is  the 
art  ofdiyiding  any  thing  into  parts,  also  the  parts  themselves 
into  which  any  thing  is  divided.  In  arithmetic,  it  is  one 
of  the  four  fundamental  rules,  and  teaches  us  how  eflca  a 
less  number  called  the  divisor  is  contained  in  a  greater, 
called  the  dividend,  the  number  of  times  which  the  divisor 
is  contained  in  the  dividend,  being  termed  the  quotient. 
In  natural  philosophy,  or  mechanics,  it  is  the  taking  a  thing 
to  pieces  that  we  may  have  a  more  complete  conception  of 
the  whole.  This  is  frequently  necessary  in  examining  very 
complex'beings  or  pieces  of  curious  mechanism,  the  several 
parts  of  which  cannot  be  surveyed  at  one  view.  Iu  music, 
It  is  the  dividing  the  interval  of  an  octave  into  a  number  of 
less  intervals.  In  rhetoric,  it  is  the  arrangement  of  a  dis- 
course into  several  heads.  In  war,  the  divisions  of  a  iattalieH 
are  the  several  parts  into  which  it  is  divided  in  marching. 
At  sea,  it  is  the  third  part  of  a  fleet  of  men  of  war,  and 
sometimes  the  ninth,  which  last  case  happens  when  a  fleet 
is  divided  into  three  sauadions,  for  then  each  squadrou  is 
distributed  into  three  divisions.  In  an  engagement,  th^ 
order  of  battle  is  to  place  all  the  squadrons  and  all  the 
divisions  on  each  side  in  one  line;  and  this  order  is  kept  as 
long  as  the  wind  and  other  circumstances  will  permit. 

DIVrSOR,  (divizor)  s.  jdivisor,  fron^divido,  to  divide,  Lat.] 
in  arithmetic,  the  dividing  number,  or  that  by  which  the 
dividend  is  divided,  and  which  shews  how  many  parts  it  is 
to  be  divided  into. 

DIVO'RCE,  *.  [divortium,  from  diverto,  to  turn  from,  Lat.l 
a  breach  or  dissolution  of'tne  bond  of  marriage,  or  the  legal 
separation  of  man  and  wife.  The  usual  divorces  among  us 
are  of  two  kinds,  viz.  a  mensA  et  thoro,  from  bed  and  board  ; 
and,  a  vinculo  matrimonii,  from  the  bond  or  tie'of  marriage. 
The  first  does  not  dissolve  the  marriage,  since' the  cause 
thereof  is  subsequent  to  it:  and  at  the  same  time  supposes 
the  marriage  to  be  lawful.  This  divorce  may  be  on  account 
of  adultery  in  cither  of  the  parties,  for  the  cruelty  of  the 
husband,  &c.  As  this  divorce  dissolves  not  the  marriage,  ' 
so  it  does  not  debar  the  woman  of  her  dower,  nor  bastardize 
her  issue,  or  make  void  any  estate  for  the  life  of  the  hus- 
band and  wife.  A  divorce,  a  vincule  matrimonii,  entirely 
dissolves  the  marriage,  as  the  cause  is  a  pre-contract  with 
some  other  person,  consanguinity  or  afiinity  within  the 
Levitical  degrees,  impotency,  impuberty,  &c.  In  tiiis  case, 
the  dower  is  gone,  and  the  children  begotten  between  the 
parties  divorced  are  bastards.  On  this  divorce,  the  parties 
are  at  liberty  to  marry  again ;  and  in  divorces  for  adultery, 
several  acts  of  parliament  have  allowed  the  innocent  party 
marriage  with  another  person.  Divorces  are  oaly  to  be^d 
by  consent  of  pariiament. 
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To  DIVO'RCE,  V.  a.  to  separate  a  husband  or  wife  from 
each  other ;  to  abolish  and  ann  ul  the  marriage  contract.  Fi- 
guratively, to  force  asunder,  o  r  to  separate  by  violence  ;  to 
take  away  bv  foicc. 

DIVORCEMKNT,  ».  the  abrogating,  annulling,  or  set- 
ting a.^idc  the  niarriagccontnjct,  and  separating  a  man  and 
wife  from  each  other. 

DI\'OUCER,  *.  the  person  'ttho  causes  the  lt'5a>  scpira- 
tion  of  a  man  and  his  wife. 

DIURETIC,  a.  [from  diomen  it,  the  separation  thatis  made 
of  the  urine  by  the  kidueys.  Or.]  having  the  power  to  pro- 
voke urine. 

DIU'KN.\L,  a.  [(tiiimus,  dail;.',  from  dief,  a  day,  Lat.]  relat- 
ing to  the  day  ;  constituting  the  day ;  performed  in  the 
space  of  a  day  ;  daily. 

DIU'KNAL,  s.  [dinnuil,  Fr.]  a  journal„or day-book. 

D1U'RN.\LLY,  ad.  daily,  or  <  very  day. 

DIUTU'RNITY,  ».  [diiUumitug,  from  rfiii,  long,  Lat.]  the 
lensjth  of  duration,  or  long  continuance  of  any  being.' 

To  DIVCT'LCE,  ti.  a.  ldiitilff(i~from  vu/gus,  the  common 
people,  F-at.]  to  publish  ;  to  malic  known  or  publish  ;  to 
proclaim  or  manifest. 

DIVU'LGER,  t.  a  publisher  ;  one  who  exposes  to  public 
view.;  one  that  reveals  a  secret. 

DiVtI'LSION,  *.  [from  divello,to  pull  in  pieces,  Lat.]  the 
act  of  pulling  awajj  plucking,  or  rending  one  thing  from 
another. 

To  DI'ZEN,  ».  a.  [a  corruption  probably  from  To  Dight] 
to"dress  deck,  or  spruce  up.    A  low  word. 

DI'ZZARn,  s.  a  blockhead ;  a  fool. 

Dl'ZZlNESS,  s.  giddiness,  or  a  swimming  in  the  head. 

DI'ZZY,  a.  [disig,  Sax.]  giddy,  baving  a  swimming  in  the 
head,  or  a  sensation  of  turning  round.  Figuratively,  giddy, 
thoujfhtless. 

To  DI'ZZY,  V.  a.  to  make  giddy ;  to  w  hirl  round. 

DNIEPER,  anciently- BoKiSTHENKS,  a  large  river  of 
Europe,  rising  in  the  government  of  Tver,  or  Tweer,  and 
falling  into  the  Black  Sea,  about  10  miles  below  Ockzakow. 
It  flows  entirely  through  the  Russian  dominions,  through  its 
whole  course  of  about  800  miles;  during  which  its  naviga- 
tion is  only  once  interrupted  by  a  series  of  cataracts,  which 
begin  below  the  mouth  of  the  Samara,  and  contiaue  for  40 
miles.  They  are  j-fussed,  however,  in  spring  without  much 
hazard,  even  by  loaded  barks. 

DNIE'STER,  a  fine  river  of  Europe,  which  rises  m  Red 
Russia,  or  Galicia,  and  passing  by  Choczina,  Bender,  &e. 
falls  into  the  Black  Sea  at  Akerman,  between  the  mouths  of 
the  Danube  and  Dnieper. 

To  DO,  V.  a.  preter.  did,  part.  pass,  done;  [don.  Sax.]  to 
perform,  act,  or  practise.  To  execute  or  discharge,  applied 
to  a  message  ;  to  cause;  to  transact;  to  have  recourse  to, 
used  as  a  sudden  and  passionate  question.  To  perform  ;• 
to  exert;  to  deal;  to  g-aiii  a  point;  to  put;  to  finish;  to 
conclude ;  to  settle.  What  to  d»  with,  signifies  to  bestow, 
to  employ,  to  dispose  of,  or  what  use  to  make  of.  "  He 
knows  not  what  to  do  with  his  money."  Neuterly,  to  cease  to 
be  concerned  with.  "  I  have  done  with  him."  To  fare  ;  to 
be  conditioned  with  respect  to  health  or  sickness.  To  be 
able  to  succeed,  or  perfect  a  design.  "  We  shall  do  without 
him."  Addison.  Sometimes  however  it  is  used  to  save  the 
repetition  of  another  verb.  "  I  shall  come,  but  if  I  do  not, 
go  away ;"  i.  e.  if  I  come  not.  Sometimes  it  is  used  as  a  word 
of  peremptory  and  positive  command  ;  as,  "  Help  me,  do  :" 
Or  to  increase  the  emphasis  of  the  verb  which  follows  it  ; 
"  But  I  do  love  her."  Shak.  And  sometimes  by  way  of  op- 
Itosition ;  "  I  did  love  him,  but  scorn  him  now." 

DOB-CHICK,  0.  in  zoology,  the  common  English  name 
of  the  little  diver  or  didapper.  This  bird  is  said  to  move 
most  easily  under  water. 

DO'CIBLE,  a.  [from  doceo,  to  teach,  Lat.]  submitting  to 
instructiiw  ;^  easy  to  be  tiiught ;  tractable. 

DO'CILK,  a.  [from  doce»,  to  teacb,  Lat]  teachable; 
easily  taught :  tractable. 

pOCI'LITY, ».  [from  docto,  to  teach,  Lat.]  aptness  to  re- 
ceive iiistruction ;  readiness  to  be  taught. 


DOCIMA'STIC,  «.  [from  dohimazo,  to  try.  Or.]  betohj. 
jng  to  trials  or  expriments.  The  docimastic  art,  is  the  ait 
of  assaying  metals. 

DOCK,  s.  in  law,  an  expedient  for  cutting  oft  an  estato- 
tail  iji  lands  or  tenements,  that  the  owner  may  be  enabled  to 
sell,  give,  or  be<|ueath  the  same.  In  maritime  aftaics,  it  is  a 
pit,  great  pond,  or  creek,  bj;  the  side  of  an  harbour,  mads 
convenient  either  for  the  building  or  repairing  of  ships ;  Dud 
is  of  two  sorts  ;  the  dry-dock,  where  the  water  is  kept  out 
by  great  flood-i,;atcs ;  and  a  wetdock,  a  place  where  a  ship 
may  be  hauled  mto  out  of  the  tide's  way.  Among  sports- 
men, it  is  tbe  fleshy  part  of  a  beast's  chine,  between  the 
middle  and  the  but,tocks.  Also  the  stump  oi  a  horse's  tail 
that  remains  after  docking.  In  botany,  a  plant  of  which 
there  are  17  species,  ten  of  which  grow  wild  in  England  ; 
the  blood-wort;  cockoo-meat,  and  sorrel,  belong  to  this 
genus. 

To  DOCK,  V.  a.  to  cut  a  tail  off,  or  short ,  to  cut  any  thing 
short;  to  lay  a  ship  in  a  dock.  In  law,  to  cut  oft"  an  entail; 
to  lessen  the  charge  of  a  bill. 

DO'CKET,  s.  a  direction  tied  or  fastened  to  goods ;  a 
summary  or  abridgment  of  a  larger  writing. 

DO'CTOR,  s.  \doctor,  from  'loeea,  to  teach,  Lat.]  one  so 
well  versed  in  any  science  as  to  be  abje  to  teach  it ;  a  person 
who  has  taken  the  highest  degree  ol  music,  law,  physic,  or 
divinity. 

DO'ipTORAL,  a  [doctoralis,  from  doctor,  a  teacher,  Lat.J 
belonging  to  a  doctor's  degree. 

DtTCTOilALLY,  ad.  after  the  majj.ier  of  a  doctor  or 
physician. 

^DO'CTORSHIP,  J.  the  office  or  rank  of  a  doctor. 
"DO'CTRINAL,  (sometimes  accented  on  the  second  sy.Ila- 
ole)  a.  [from  doctrina,  doctrine,  Lat.]  belonging  to,  or  con- 
taining doctrine  or  instruction  formerly  taught. 

t)OX;TRINALLY,ad.  positively ;  in  the  form  of  precepts 
or  instruction. 

DO'CTRINE,  *.  [rfortrma,  from  docev,  to  teach,  Lat.J  the 
principles  or  positions  of  any  sect  or  master  ;  the  thesis  or 
maxims  delivered  in  a  discourse  ;  any  thing  taught ;  the 
act  of  teaching. 

DOCUMENT,  s.  [documentum,  from  doceo,  to  teach,  Lat.] 
ail  instruction,  admonition,  precept  or  direction ;  a  precept 
of  some  dogmatical  or  positive  person,  or  master ;  vouchers, 
or  original  writings,  produced  in  support  of  any  charge  or 
accusation. 

DODBROOK, a  town  of  Devonshire,  15  miles  S.  W.  of 
Dartmouth  and  219  W.  S.  W.  of  Loudon.  Market  on  Wed- 
nesday. 

DO'DDER  j.  [from  touteren,  Belg.]  to  shoot  up,  accord- 
ing to  Skinner]  is  the  name  of  a  very  singular  plant;  when 
it  first  shoots  from  the  seed  it  has  little  roots,  which  pierce 
the  earth  near  the  roots  of  other  plants :  but  the  capillamcnfs, 
of  which  it  is  formed,  soon  after  clinging  about  these  plants, 
the  roots  wither  away.  From  this  time  it  propagates  itself 
along  the  stalks  of  the  plant,  entangling  itself  about  them 
in  a  very  complicated  manner.  It  has  no  leaves.  It  is 
known  in  some  parts  of  England  by  the  names  of  helhveed 
and  devil's  guts. 

DO'DDERED,  a.  overgrown  with  dodder  ;  wasted,  or 
decayed.    "  Dorfrfer'd  with  age."    Dryd. 

DODE'CAGON,  s.  [from  dodeka,  twelve,  and  gonia,  a 
comer,  Gr.]a  figure  having  twelw  sides. 
"  DODECATEMO'RIOlSf,  s.  [from  dodeka,   twelve,  and 
meros,  part,  Gr.]  the  twelfth  part. 

To  DODGE,  [probably  corrupted  from  dufr]  v.  a.  to  use 
craft,  evasions,  or  low  shifts  ;  to  shift  place  as  anotlier  ap- 
jiroaches.  Fif;urativcly,  to  play  fast  and  loose ;  to  raise 
high  expectations  and  balllc  liicra  ;  to  shufile,  or  battle. 

DO'DMAN,  s.  a  kind  of  shell-fish,  which  casts  its  shell 
like  the  lobster,  and  is  likewise  called  the  kodmandod.  Alsv 
a  lar^e  brown  snail. 

DO'DO,  *.  in  zoolo^,  a  very  large  bird,  of  sinjfufar 
shape,  bearing  a  very  slight  resemblance  to  the  ostrich,  but 
beiut;  much  thicker.    It  i<  incapable  of  flight. 
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-DOE,  (<fe)  ».  [do.  Sax.]  a  she-deer,  the'  female  of  a  buck. 
A  feat ;  wliat  one  can  perform. 

DO'ER,  (dooer)  s.  [from  to  do]  one  who  performs  any 
thing,  whether  good  or  bad  ;  a  performer ;  one  who  prac- 
tises. 

To  DOFF,  V.  a.  [from  do  off]  to  strip ;  to  put  off  dress  ; 
to  put  away,  or  get  rid  of;  to  delay  or  shift  off.  Tliis 
wnrd  is  obsolete  in  all  its  senses,  and  seldom  used  but  by 
rustics. 

DOG,  s.  [dog^lie,  Belg.]  a  domestic  animal,  the  varieties  of 
which  are  remarkably  various,  comprisins  the  mastiff,  span- 
iel, bull-dog,  hound,  greyhound,  terrier,  &c.  the  larger  sorts 
bciugused  as  guards,  and  the  less  for  sports.  All  these  va- 
rieties are  supposed  to  have^been  derived  from  the  shep- 
herd's dog.  In  astronomy,  the  name  of  two  constellations, 
one  called  the  greater  and  the  other  called  the  lesser  dog, 
the  former  belonging  to  the  southern,  and  the  latter  to  the 
northern  hemisphere.  Figuratively,  used  as  a  term  of  re- 
proach to  a  man.  When  added  to  the  names  of  other  ani- 
mals, it  signifies  a  male  of  the  species,  as  a  dog-fox,  a  dog- 
otter.  Used  as  a  particle,  and  prefixed  to  another  word  it 
signifies  something  worthless,  as  a  dog-rose.  To  go  to  the 
flogs,  is  a  phrase  implying  to  be  ruined. 

To  DOG,  V.  a.  to  hunt,  or  pursue  like  a  hound. 

DOGBANE,  s.  a  plant. 
'  DO'GBERRY-TREE,  *.  a  species  of  cornel,  called  also 
jatter-tree. 

DO'OBOLT,  a.  wretched ;  miserable. 

DO  GBRI AR,  s.  the  briar  that  bears  the  hip. 

DO'GCHEAP,  a.  extremely  cheap,  as  cheap  as  dog's- 
meat. 

DO'G-DAYS,  s.  the  days  in  which  the  dog-star  rises  and 
sets  with  the  sun  ;  which,  on  account  of  their  great  heat, 
are  supposed  to  be  very  unwholesome  or  unhealthy. 

DOGF,,  ».  [rfog-e,  Ital.]  the  ci-devant  title  of  the  supreme 
■lagistrate  of  the  republics  of  Venice  and  Genoa. 

DOGFLSH,  s.  the  same  with  the  shark. 

DO'GFLY,  s.  a  voracious  biting  fly. 

DO'GGED,  {dbg-ed)  a.  sullen;  sour;  morose;  or  ill- 
humoured. 

""  DO'GGEDLY,  (dog-edly)  ad.  in  a  sour,  morose,  or  ill- 
humoured  manner. 

DO'GGEDNESS,  (dog-edness)  s.  a  disposition  of  mind 
wherein  a  person  is  not  moved  to  pleasantry  bv  any  objects 
of  mirth,  or  pleased  by  offices  of  kindness  and  civility;  sul- 
lenness;  raoroseness. 

DOGGER,  (dog-er)  s.  a  small  ship,  or  fishing. vessel,  built 
after  the  Dutch  fashion,  with  a  narrow  stern,  co-ramonly  but 
one  mast,  and  a  well  in  the  middle  for  keeping  fish  alive  ; 
principally  used  in  fishing  on  the  Dogger  Bauk,  from  whence 
it  derives  its  name. 

DOGGEREL,  (doggerel)  s.  in  poetry,  applied  to  such 
compositions  as  have  neither  accuracy  with  respect  to  their 
rhymes,  harmony  with  regard  te  their  metre,  dignity  of  ex- 
pression, fertility  of  invention,  or  elevation  of  sentiment. 

DOGGEREL,  «.  loosed  from  the  measures  or  rulos  of 
regular  poetry ;  vile  ;  despicable  ;  mean  ;  used  of  verses, 
"  Dogg'rel  yhvnies."  Jiri/d. 

DOGGISH,  a.  churlish  ;  brutish. 

DO'GMA,  s.  [Lat.]  an  established  principle,  axiom,  or 
maxim. 

DOGMATIC,  or  DOGMATICAL,  n.  positive ;  strongly 
attached  to  any  particular  notion  or  opinion  ;  authoritative, 
or  imperious  in  forcing  one's  opinions  as  indubitable  truths 
on  others. 

DOGMATICALLY,  ad.  in  a  positive,  imperious,  or  pe- 
remptorv  manner. 

DOGMA'TICALNESS,  ».  the  quality  of  being  positive 
of  the  truth  of  one's  own  opinions,  and  endcavoiiriug  to 
fiirce  them  magisterially  or  imperiously  on  others. 

DOGMATIST^  .?.  [dogmatiste,  Fr.]  one  who  advances 
his  opinions  as  infallible,  supports  them  with  great  obstina- 
cy, and  inagisterially  demands  the  asseut  of  others  to 
theiu. 
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To  DO'GMATIZE,  e.  «.  to  advance  any  opioien  pos? 
lively,  and  endeavour  to  propagate  it  imperiously. 

DOGMATI'ZER,  i.  one  who  advances  opinions  with  an 
air  of  insolent  confidence. 
DO'GROS  E,  s.  the  flower  of  the  wild  briar,  or  hip-tree. 
DO'GSLEEP,  s.  a  pretended  or  dissembled  sleep. 
DOG'S-iWEAX   f. iarrion,  or  horse-flesh,  sold  for  the 
food  of  d<ws. 

DO'GST.'VR,  «.  the  star  which  rises  and  sets  with  the  sun 
during  the  dotr-days. 

DO'GSTAIL  a'  a  plant  found  in  pastures  ;  a  kind  of 
grass. 

DO  GSTOOTH,  s.  a  plant. 

DO'GTEETH,*.  in  anatojuy,  the  four  teeth,  two  in  each 
jaw,  which  are  situated  betucen  the  indsores  and  the  grin- 
ders ;  thev  are  by  some  calli  d  the  eye  teeth. 
^  DO'GTRICK,  s.  an  ill  turn ;  surly  and  brutal  treatment. 
I    DOGTROT,  s.  a  gentle  tiot,  resembliui,'  that  of  a  dog, 
■,  DOGWOOD,  i.  a  species  of  cornelian  cherry. 

DO'ILY,  f.  a  coarse  woollen  stuff,  supposed  to  be  so  call- 
ed from  the  name  of  the  inventor. 

DO'INGS,  s.  [plural,  and  seldom  used   in  the  singular, 
from  do,  the  verb]  any  thing  performed,  whether  good  or 
bad.    Performances  ;  exploits;  behaviour ;  conduct  ;  bus-        i.i 
tie;  tumult;  merriment.    Seldom  used  but  in  a  ludricous 
sense. 

DOIT,  s.  [dimt,  Belg.  doyght,  Erse]  a  small  piece  of  mo- 
ney current  in  Holland. 

To  DOL,  V.  a.  [dtrlaii.  Sax.]  ta  divide  in  portions  or  shares ; 
to  deal  out,  or  distribute. 

DOLE,  s.  [deal.  Sax.]  the  act  of  dividing 'into  shares  or 
portions.  In  law,  a  portion  or  share.  Portion,  or  condi- 
tion, applied  to  the  circumstances  or  incideiits  happening 
to  a  person.  Grief,  sorrow,  misery,  from  doUo,  Lat.  to 
grieve.     "  In  equal  scale  weighing  delight  and  rfo/c."  Shak. 

DOLE,  s.  in  husbandry,  a  void  space  left  in  tilling.  See 
Dale. 

DO'LEFUL,  a.  dismal ;  sorrowful ;  having  tfie  external 
appearance  of  sorrow;  melancholy. 

DO'LEFULLY,  ad.  in  such  a  manner  as  to  shew  or  cause 
sorrow. 

DO'LEFULNESS,  s.  the  quality  which  shews  or  expresses 
grief,  or  causes  it  in  others. 

DOLEGE'LLY,  a  town  of  Merionethshire,  seated  in  a 
vale,  on  the  river  Avon,  at  the  foot  of  the  great  mountaia 
Caderldris.  It  has  a  manufacture  of  cottons,  and  coarse, 
undycd  woollen  cloths,  for  exportation.  It  is  31  miles  N W. 
of  Montgomery,  and  205  NW.  of  London.  Market  on 
Tuesday  and  Saturday.  ' 

D0'L!ES0ME,'«.  fall  of  grief;  extremely  sorrowful,  ap- 
plied to  persons.  Gloomy,  dull,  or  affecting  a  person  with 
melanciioly. 

DQ'LESOMELY,  ad.  in  such  a  manner  as  to  affect  a 
person  with, dew  sorrow. 

PO'LKSOMENESS,  i.  the  quality  of  affecting  a  pcrsou. 
with  extreme  sorrow. 

DOLL,  s.  a  contraction  of  Dokothy  ;  and  applied  to  a 
wooden  image,  clothed  either  with  the  dress  of  a  female  or 
male,  used  by  children  as  a  plaything. 

DOXLAR,  s.  [daler,  Belg.]  a  silver  coin  current  in  se- 
veral parts  of  Germany  and  Holland,  of  the  value  of  4s.  6d. 
sterling.  There  are  Various  species  of  them ;  as  the  rix- 
dollar,  semi-dollar,  quarter- dollar,  <Src.  In  1797,  Spanish 
dollars  were  stamped  at  the  Tower,  andissuedas  legal  coia 
in  Great  Britain,  at  the  value  of  4s.  9d.  but  were  called  in 
the  same  year.  Since  that,  however,  they  have  been  en- 
tirelv  rc-coined,  and  now  pass  current  at  5s.  6d.  each. 

DOLORIFIC,  a.  [from  dolor,  grief  or  pain,  and  facio,  to 
make,  LatJ  that  cau.ses  grief  or  pain. 

DOLOIlOUS,  a.  [from  doior,  grief  or  pain,  Lat.]  mourn-, 
ful  or  sorrowful,  applied  to  persons.  Affecting  with  grief 
or  pain,  applied  to  things. 

dolour;  [from  dolor,  grief  or  pain,  LaLlgrief  or  so»^ 
row,  paiu  or  pang. 
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DOT-PHIN,  (rfif/tn)  s.  [ilelfiAin,  Lat.  j  a  large  sea  fish,  which 
((touts  water  like  the  wliale,  and  has  iiiaiiy  marvelous  sto- 
nes related  concerninj;  it  by  the  ancieHts.  In  astronomy,  a 
constellation  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  consistinj;  of 
eio:htecn  stars. 

DOLT, «.[(/«/,  Teut.]  a  fool,  or  person  of  dull  apprehen- 
sion :,  a  bloc'Klicad. 

DOLTISH,  a.  stupid  ;  like  a  fool  or  blockhead. 

DO'MABLK,  «.[from  donio,  to  tame,  Lat.]  tameable. 

DOAIA  IN,  s.  [dotnaine,  Fr.  from  dominivm,  dominion,  I-^t.] 
land  possessed  by  one  as  a  proprietor,  heir,  or  governor. 

DOME,  s.  TFr.  from  domm,  a  house,  Lat.J  a  house  or  build- 
in-j,  generally  applied  to  a  stately  buildmg,  or  to  one  set 
apart  for  divine  service.  In  architecture,  a  roof  of  a  sphe- 
rical form,  resemblius  the  bell  of  a  great  clock,  raised  over 
the  middle  of  a  buildinjf.  called  a  cupola. 

DOMK'STIC,  or  DOMESTICAL,  n.  [from  dnmus,  a 
house,  Lat.]  belonging  to  a  house,  or  the  management  of  a 
family;  fit  to  inhabit  a  house,  applied  to  animals.  Private, 
not  open.  Applied  to  wars,  intestine  or  civil;  opposed  to 
those  carried  on  in  a  foreign  country. 

DOME'STIC,  s.  a  servant  who  lives  in  the  same  house 
w  ith  his  master ;  generally  applied  to  the  servants  of  per- 
sons of  distinction. 

To  DOMESTICATE,  «.  a.  to  make  domestic;  to  with- 
draw from  the  public. 

To  DO'MIIT,  V.  a.  to  tame. 

DO'MIN.\NT,  a.  [dominant,  Fr.]  predominant ;  presiding ; 
ascendant. 

DOMINATION,  s.  [from  dominus,  lord,  Lat.]  power, 
dominion  ;  tyranny  ;  one  highly  exalted  in  powpr,  used  of 
angelic  beings. 

To  DONUNATE,  v.  a.  [from  domrms,  lord,  Lat.]  to  pre- 
Tail  over  others. 

DO'MiNATIVE,  a.  imperious  ;  ijisolent. 

DOMINATOR,  f.  [Lat.]  the  presiding,  ruling,  or  go- 
Tern  ing  power. 

To  DOMINE'KR,  v.  n.  [from  dominus,  lord,  Lat.]  to  exert 
authority  or  power  in  an  insolent,  arbitrary,  or  tyrannical 
manner. 

DOMITSGO,  St.  or  Hispa-NIOl  a,  the  richest  of  the  Ca- 
ribbee  Islands  in  the  West  Indies.  It  is  360  miles  in  length, 
and  UOin  breadth  ;  and  thecHmate,  though  hot,  is  healthy, 
except  to  new  comers.  The  country  is  uncommonly  fruitful, 
and  beautifully  diversified  with  hills  nnd  valleys,  woods  and 
rivers  ;  it  is  also  well  stocked  with  fruit  trees,  and  produces 
coffee,  sugar,  indigo,  tobacco,  salt,  cotton,  ginger,  gums, 
wax,  honey,  and  drugs.  Its  coasts  and  rivers  are  well  sup- 
plied with  fish  and  turtles;  and  the  animals  brought  here 
from  Europe  have  multiplied  prodigiously,  supplying  provi. 
tions,  bides,  and  tallow.  There  are  also  mines  of  golci,  talc, 
and  crystal.  The  Spaniards  held  the  eastern  part  of  this 
island  upwards  of  three  centuries ;  but  the  whole',  by  the 
treaty  of  179.5,  was  ceded  to  the  French  ;  after  which  it  suf- 
fered, under  all  the  successive  rulers  sent  from  France,  the 
miseries  of  anarchy,  cruelty,  and  oppression  ;  in  order  to  put 
au  en<l  to  which,  the  Directory,  in  1797,  appointed  the  black 
general  Toussaint  Louverture,  commander  in  chief,  and  go- 
Ternor  general  of  the  island,  asa  rewaril  for  the  gall-antman- 
ner  in  whioli  he  had  defended  it  against  the  English.  He 
was  a  man  of  no  common  talents,  and  the  happy  effects  of 
his  adrainibtratioaproved  the  propriety  of  the  appointment ; 
but  proceeding  to  give  a  new  constitution  to  the  island, 
which  though  it  acknowledged  if«  dependence  on  France, 
in  fact  separated  it  most  essentially,  the  French  government 
in  ISOa  sent  an  array  of  25,00()  men  to  enforce  obedience, 
which  after  three  months' cruel  war  was  effected,  and  Tousr 
saint  afterwards  sent  prisoner  to  France.  But  the  congest 
was  soon  renewed,  and  the  insurgent  blacks  carried  on, 
for  a  long  time,  a  desolating  war  against  the  French  army ; 
the  remains  of  which,  harassed  on  all  sides,  capitulated  on 
the  l!>th  of  November,  1804,  to  the.  black  general  Dcssa- 
lines,  agreeing  to  evacuate  Cape  Francois,  and  refiie  to 
Uicir  ships,  whivh  were  afterwards  surrendered  by  couven-. 


lion  to  the  English  under  admiral  Duckworth.  Tlie  blac'tC'S, 
having  thus  got  rid  of  their  enemies  in  that  part  of  the 
islaucl^  proceeded  to  form  a  new  government  under  the  title 
of  the  republic  (since  changed  to  that  of  empire)  of  Hayti, 
with  general  Dessalines  at  its  head,  who  published  a  most 
vindictive  manifesto  to  the  negroes,  exciting  them  to  ven- 
geance against  the  French  inhabitants,  and  (horrid  to  re- 
late) these  were  given  up  for  some  days  to  indiscriminate 
butchery  !  After  this,  intent  on  driving  the  French  wholly 
from  the  island,  he  carried  the  war  into  the  Spanish  part,  of 
which  the  town  of  St.  Domingo  is  the  capital ;  but  failing  in 
this  enterprise,  the  French  retained  the  possession  of  it  till 
1809  ;  when,  by  the  assistance  of  the  English,  their  total 
expulsion  from  the  island  was  effected,  and  the  Spanish  do- 
minion again  restored.  Nor  has  the  negro  government  of 
Hayti  yet  enjoyed  any  stability,  having  undergone  several 
revolutions,  ami  the  sovereignty  being  still  contested  by  two 
rival  chiefs.  St.  Domingo  lies  between  Jamaica  and  Porto 
Rico. 

DOMmiCA,  s.  palm-sundav. 

DOMINI'CA,  an  English  West  India  island,  absut  29 
miles  in  length  and  10  in  breadth.  It  yields  coffffe,  indigo, 
ginger,  and  other  articles  of  West-Indian  produce,  but  the 
soil,  being  thin,  is  more  adapted  to  the  rearing  of  .cotton 
than  sugar.  In  the  woods  are  innumerable  swarms  of  bees, 
which  produce  great  quantities  of  wax  and  honey,  and  the 
island  is  well  supplied  with  rivulets  of  water.  It  is  divided 
into  ten  parishes.  The  only  towns  of  note  are'  Charlotte 
Town,  or  Rousseau,  on  the  S.  W.  side  of  the  island,  and 
Portsmouth,  at  the  head  of  Prince  Rupert's  Bay.  From  Ja- 
nuary .5,  1787,  to  January  5,  1788,  the  exp'orts  amounted  to 
the  value  of  302,9871. 15s.  There  is  no  considerable  bay  or 
harbour,  but  the  anchorage  round  the  coast  is  commodious 
and  safe,  and  ships  tind  shelter  under  its  capes.  It  lies  about 
naif  way  between  Guadaloupe  and  Martinico.  Lat.  15.  32... 
N.  lon.61.  2;j.  W. 

DOMINICAL,  ff.notino;  the  Lord's  day,  or  Sunday.  The 
dominical  letter,  in  chronology,  is  that  which  denotes  the- 
Sunday  in  almanacks,  &c.  throughout  the  year :  of  these  let- 
ters there  are  consequeutiv  seven,  beginning  with  the  first 
letter  of  the  alphabet ;  and  as  in  leap-years  there  is  an  inter- 
calary day,  there  are  then  two,  the  first  of  wliioh  denotes 
every  Sunday  till  the  intercalary  day,  and  the  second  all  the 
Sundays  which  follow  after  it.  The  dominical  letter  for  any 
particular  year  being;  known,  it  may  be  readily 'found  for 
any  succeeding  one,  by  observing  that  they  move  in  a  retro- 
grade order,  so  that  if  in  any  given  year  the  Sunday-letter 
was  D,  in  the  following  year,  (provided  it  was  not 'leap- 
year,)  it  would  be  C,  in  the  next  year  after  Ihaf.'B,  and  so 
on  :  but  in  leap-year  there  are  two  of  them  used,  as  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  year  1803  the  dominical  letter  was  B,  in  1804 
(being  leap-vear;  AG,  in  1805,  F,  &c. 

DOMI'NlCANS,  an  order  of  religious,  called  in  France 
Jacobins,  and  in  England  Black  Friars,  or  Preaching  Friars.  ' 
This  order,  founded' by  St.  Dominic,  a  native  of 'Spain,  was 
approved  of  by  Innocent  III.  in  1215,  and  confirmed  by  a 
bull  of  Honorius  III.  in  1216,  under  St.  Austin's  rules,  and 
the  faunder's  particular  constitutions. 

DOMINION,  t.  [from  dotniuns,  lord,  Lat.]  the  exercise  of 
power  and  authority.  The  space  of  ground  or  territory  sub- 
jected to  a  person,'applied  to  place.  Predominancy,  pre- 
ference.   An  order  of  angels. 

DO'MINO,  t.  a  hood  worn  by  a  canon  of  a  cathedral. 
Also  a  dress  in  form  of  a  gown  worn  at  masquerades- 

DON,  one  of  the  principal  rivers  in  Europe,  which  sepa. 
rates  it  partially  from  Asia.  It  rises  near  Epiphan,  in  the. 
government  of  Tula,  and  falls  by  3  .streams  into  the  sea  of 
Asoph.  It  has  so  many  windings  and  shoals,  that  it  is 
scarcely  navigable. 

DON,  *.  [ftom  domimii,  lord,  Lat.]  the  Spanish  thle  of  « 
gentleman,  as  Don  Quixote.     It  is  used 'with  us  Uidricously. 

To  DON,  V.  a.  to  put  on  ;  toifivest  one  with.  Obsolete. 

DONAOHADEE",  a  sea-port  of  Down,  in  Ulster,  about 
7  leagues  W.  of  Port  Patrick,  ia  Scotland,  between  wliiwtt. 
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two  places  four  elegant  packet-boats  now  regularly  carry 
the  mails  and  passengers.  It  is  15  miles  E.  of  Belfast,  anil 
91  N.R.  of  Dublin. 

DO'NARY,  ».  [from  duno,  to  give,  Lat.]  a  thing  given  for 
sacred  uses. 

DONATION,  ».  [from  dono,  to  give,  Lat.]  the  act  of 
givinfj  any  thing  voluntarily  or  unasked,  the  grant  by  which 
any  thing  is  given. 

pO'NATlSTS,  schismatics,  in  the  the  ancient  church  of 
Africa-,  who  took  their  name  from  their  leader  Donatut.  He 
taught  that  baptism  administered  by  heretics  was  null ;  that 
every  church  but  the  African  was  become  prostituted ;  and 
that  he  was  to  be  the  restorer  of  religion. 

DON  ATIVK,  s.  [from  donntif,  Fr.]  a  gift,  largess,  or  some 
considerable  present.  In  the  canon  law,  it  is  a  benefice 
given  by  the  patron  to  a  priest  without  presentation  to  the 
ordinary,  and  without  institution  or  induction.  The  king 
may  found  a  church  or  chapel,  and  exempt  it  from  the  juris- 
diction of  the  ordinary  ;  or  by  letters  patent  he  may  license 
a  common  person  to  found  such  a  church,  and  ordain  it  to 
be  made  a  donative.  There  can  be  no  lapse  of  such  a  bene- 
tice,  though  the  bishop  may  compel  such  person  to  nominate 
a  clerk  by  ecclesiastical  censures,  and  the  clerk  must  be 
qualified  as  other  clerks  of  churches  are. 

DO'NCASTER,  a  spacious,  populous  town,  in  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  seated  on  the  river  Don,  in  the  great 
road  between  London  and  York.  It  is  a  considerable  wool- 
market,  and  here  are  manufactures  of  stocking,  petticoats, 
knit  %vaistcoats,  gloves,  and  leather  caps,  it  is  37  niiies  S. 
of  York,  and  160  N.  by  W.  of  London.  Market  on  Sa- 
turday. 

DONE, /MTrticipfc  o/Do. 

DONE,  an  interjection  made  use  of  by  the  party  who 
accepts  of;  or  agrees  to,  a  wager  proposed  by  another  per- 
son :  and  implies,  it  is  as  good  as  doiie,  or  let  it  be  done,  or  let 
it  be  so. 

DONEGAL,  a  county  of  Ulster,  in  Ireland,  68  miles  in 
length,  and  alwut  .36  in  breadth,  bounded  on  the  W.  and  N. 
bv  the  ocean ;  on  the  K.  by  the  counties  of  Londonderry  and 
Tyrone;  and  on  the  S.  by  Fcmanagh  and  the  Bay  of  Done- 
jfal.  It  contains  42  parishes,  23,531  houses,  and  140,000 
inhabitants.  The  country  is  hilly  and  boggy,  with  rich  val- 
leys between  tke  mountains,  and  has  several  excellent  har- 
bours. The  linen  trade  carried  on  here  is  pretty  extensive. 
Its  capital,  Donegal,  is  situated  on  a  bay  of  the  same  name, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Esk,  9  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Bally- 
shannon,  and  111  N.  W.  of  Dublin. 

DONJON,  *.  in  fortification,  signifies  a  strong  tower  or 
redoubt  of  a  fortress,  whither  the  garrison  may  retreat  in 
case  of  necessitv,  and  capitulate  with  greater  advantages. 

DO'NNINGTON,  a  town  of  Lincolnshire,  whose  market 
is  on  Saturday.     It  isllOj  miles  from  London. 

DO'NOR,  *.  [from  dono,  Lat.]  one  who  gives  a  thing  to 
another. 

DOOTILE,  s.  [a  cant  word,  perhaps  corrupted  from  do 
little  I  a  trifler ;  an  idler. 

To  DOOM.  V.  a.  [demarij  Sax.]  to  judge ;  to  pass  sen- 
tence against ;  to  condemn ;  to  destine ;  to  command  judi- 
cially, or  by  uncontrollable  authority. 

pOOM,  s.  [dam,  Sax.]  the  sentence  or  condemnation  of 
a  judge;  the  great  judgment  at  the  last  day  ;  the  state  to 
which  a  person  is  destined  ;  fate,  or  destruction.  Sentence, 
or  the  la't  determination  of  the  judgment  with  respect  to 
the  condition  of  a  person. 

DOO'MSDAY,  s.  [dvmedaeg.  Sax.]  the  last  day,  when 
judgment  is  to  be  passed  upon  all  mankind  ;  the  day  of  judg- 
ment. The  day  in  which  a  person  is  condemned,  or  is  to  be 
executed.  Doomsday,  or  doomsday  book,  denominated  Liber 
Judiciaritu,  vel  Censimlis  Atiglia  ;  that  is,  the  judicial  book, 
or  book  of  the  survey  of  England,  composed  in  the  time  of 
WilUam\\ift  Conqueror,  from  a  survey  of  the  several  counties, 
hundreds,  tithings,  &c.  The  intent  or  design  of  this  book 
was,  to  be  a  register,  by  which  sentence  may  be  given  in 
th«  tanures  of  estates,  and  from  which  that  noted  question, 
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whether  lands  be  ancient  deraente  or  not,  is  still  decided. 
The  book  is  still  remaining  in  the  exchequer,  fair  and  legible, 
consisting  of  two  volumes,  a  greater  and  lesser ;  the  greater 
comprehends  all  the  counties  of  England,  except  Nerlhum- 
berland,  Cumbetland,  Westmoreland,  Durham,  and  part  of 
Lancashire,  which  were  never  surveyed,  and  except  Essex, 
Suffolk,  and  Norfolk,  which  are  contained  in  the  lesser 
volume. 

IX)OR,  s.  [dor,  or  dure.  Sax.]  a  vacant  place  left  in  a 
building,  through  which  persons  may  enter  or  go  out.  This 
is  generally  applied  to  private  houses  ;  but  the  entraace 
into  cities,  palaces,  or  the.  mansions  of  the  nobility,  is  called 
a  gate.  Figuratively,  a  house,  passage,  avenue,  inlet,  or 
any  means  by  which  an  approach  or  tutrauce  niav  be  made. 
0\t  of  rloors,  is  sometimes  used  for  a  thing  abolished,  laid 
aside,  cjuite  gone,  vanished,  exploded,  or  sent  awaj'.  At  t/ie 
door,  implies  something  near,  impeudtrit,  or  imminent  ; 
"  Death  is  at  the  dom:"  At  the  door  of  a  person,  signi.'ies 
something  that  may  be  charged  or  imputed  to  a  person ; 
The  fault  lies  wholly  at  my  rfw^ir."  Dryd.  Next  doc  to,  io^ 
plies  approaching  to,  bordering  on. 

DOORCASE,  s.  the  frame  in  which  doors  arc  hung. 

DO'ORKl'iEPER,  s.  porter;  one  that  keeps  the  entrance 
of  a  house. 

DO'QUET,  s.  a  paper  containing  a  warrant. 

DOR,  s.  the  English  name  for  the  black  beetle;  applied 
also  to  the  dusty  beetle  that  flies  about  hedges  in  the  evening. 
See  Doer.      * 

DORA'DO,  s.  in  ichthyology,  the  name  of  a  large  Bra- 
zilian sea-fish.  In  astronomy,  a  constellation  of  the  south- 
ern hemisphere,  called  Xiphias. 

DO'RCH  ESTER,  the  capital  t»wn  of  Dorsetshire,  with  a 
market  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday.  It  is  a  town  of  great 
antiquity,  and  was  much  larger  than  it  is  at  present.  The 
houses  are  well  built,  and  it  has  three  handsome  streets.  It 
sends  two  members  to  parliament,  is  the  place  where  the 
assizesare  held,  and  gives  title  to  amarquis.  Itis governed 
by  a  mayor,  12  aldermen,  a  recorder,  and  84  eommon-coua- 
cil  men;  has3*churches,  and  was  formerly  a  city.  Itis  120 
miles  W.  bv  S.  of  London. 

DO'RCHESTER,  a  town  in  Oxfordshire,  whose  market 
is  now  disused.  It  was  formerly  of  much  greater  account 
than  it  is  at  present ;  however,  it  is  provided  with  some 
very  good  inns,  and  the  church  is  a  large  handsome  struc- 
ture. It  was  fo!  merly  a  bishop's  sec.  It  is  10  miles  S.  E.  of 
Oxford,  and  49  W.  N.  W.  of  London. 

DOREE,  or  John  Doree,  in  ichthyology,  the  vulg«r 
name  of  a  fish,  which  is  very  broad  and  fiat,  aud  of  a  yellow 
colour.     It  is  found  on  the  coasts  of  Cornwall. 

DO'RIC  ORDER,  s.  in  architecture,  the  second  of  the 
five  orders,  being  that  between  the  Tuscan  and  Ionic.  The 
characters  of  the  Doric  order,  as  now  managed,  are,  the 
height  of  its  columns,  which  is  eight  diameters ;  the  frieze, 
which  is  adorned  with  triglyphs,  drops,  and  metop«s;  its 
capital,  which  is  without  volutes;  and  its  admitting  of  ci- 
matiums. 

DORKING.    SeeDAKKiNG. 

DORMANT,  a.  [Fr.]  sleeping;  in  a  sleeping  posttire. 
Secret,  or  private,  opposed  to  pMic:  Leaning,  not  per- 
pendicular. 

DORMITORY,  s.  Ulormitorium,  from  dormito,  to  sleep, 
Lat.]  a  place  furnished  for  sleeping  in,  with  a  great  many 
beds.     In  old  records,  a  burial  place. 

DOHMOUSE,  *.  [from  dermic,  to  sleep,  Lat.  and  tmuse] 
a  mouse  which  passes  a  great  part  of  the  winter  in  sleep. 

DORN,  s.  [from  dorn.  Tent.]  in  natural  history,  a  fish, 
perhaps  the  same  as  the  thorn  back. 

DORNICK,  s.  a  species  of  linen  cloth  used  in  Scotland 
for  the  table,  so  called  because  first  made  in  Deomick  in 
Flanders. 

DO'RNOCK,  the  county  town  of  Sutherland,  situated  at 
the  entrance  of  a  fine  frith  of  the  same  name  It  is  a  strall 
place,  mostly  in  ruins.  About  nine  miles  above  Doreock 
ferry,  is  a  water  fall,  and  salmon  leap,  where  the  fishei  that 
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fail  in  their  leap  are  caijglit  in  baskets  on  their  fall.  Dornoch 
is  about  24  miles  N.  or  Inverness. 

1)0RK,  ».  [lor.  Tent.]  in  natural  history,  an  insect  pro- 
bably so  callod  from  its  sound,  and  named  likewise  the 
htfi(,'e-cliafer. 

DO'ltSEL,  or  DORSER,  t.  [from  dmmm,  the  back,  Lat.] 
a  pannier  or  bag  hung  on  each  side  of  a  horse,  for  holding 
thin^'of  small  bulk. 

DORSETSHIRE,  a  county  of  England,  62  miles  in 
kngth,  and  27  in  breadth.  "It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
■Wiltshire  and  Somersetshire,  on  theS.  by  the  English  Chan- 
nel, on  tlie  W.  by  Devonshire,  and  on  the  E.  by  Hampshire. 
It  contains  248  parishes,  and  22  market  towns,  9  of  which 
send  members  to  parliament.  It  produces  all  the  commo- 
dities common  to  other  counties ;  besides  which,  it  has  both 
linen  and  woollen  manufactures.  The  air  is  good,  but  sharp 
on  the  hills,  and  on  the  sea-coast  it  is  mild  and  pleasant. 
The  soil  is  sandy,  except  in  some  rich  meadows,  plains,  and 
valleys.  There  are  many  hills,  which  feed  great  numbers  of 
sheep:  and  on  the  sea-coasts  there  is  plentj'  offish.    The 

rrincipal  rivers  are  the  Stour,  the  Frome,  and  the  Piddle, 
t  gives.thc  title  of  Duke  to  the  Sacville  family. 

DORSIFEROUS,  or  DORS  IP  A  ROUS,  a.  ffrom  donum, 
the  fmck,  ami  fero,  or pon'o,  to  bear,  Lat.J  bearing  or  bring- 
ing; forth  on  tne  back.  In  botany,  applied  to  plants  of  the 
ca|)illar\'  kind,  without  stalk,  which  bear  their  seed  on  the 
back  side  of  their  leaves;  such  as  the  fern,  &c.  In  natural 
history,  anplicd  to  the  American  frog,  which  brings  forth  her 
young  at  her  back. 

DO'RTURE,  t.  [dortoir,  Fr.]  a  place  to  sleep  in;  a  bed- 
chamber. 

DOSE.  «.  [(fo«.«,  from  didomi,  to  give,  Gr.]  in  physic,  as 
much  of  any  medicine  as  is  proper  for  a  person  to  take  at 
onetime.  As  much  of  any  lii^uor  as  a  person  can  bear: 
sometimes  used  for  that  quantity  which  intoxicates  a  per- 
son. 

To  DOSE,  V.  a.  to  proportion  a  medicine  properly  to  the 
patient  "or  disease ;  to  give  physic,  or  any  thing  nauseous  to 
any  man,  in  a  ludicrous  sense. 

DO'SSIL,  f.  a  pledget;  or  a  small  lump  or  quantity  of  lint 
to  be  laid  on  a  sore. 

DOST,  the  second  person  of  rfo. 

DOT,  t.  a  small  point  or  spot  made  to  mark  any  thing, 
by  prossitts  the  tip  of  a  pen  on  the  paper  iii,  writing,  and  re- 
sembling the  mark  at  the  tnc!  of  the  sentence  [.] 

To' DOT,  V.  a.  to  mark  with  specks.  Neuterly,  to  make 
dots  or  spots. 

DOTAGE,  s.  want  or  weakness  of  understanding ;  cr- 
cfcssivc  fondness  for  any  person  or  thing;  generally  applied 
to  persons  in  years. 

DOTAL,  a.  [dotalis,  from  dos,  a  portion,  Lat.]  relating  to 
the  portion  of  a  woman ;  constituting  her  dowry, 

DOTARD,  s.  a  person  whose  understanding  js  impaired 
bv.age. 

DOTATION,  t.  [dotatia,  from  rfo»,  a  portion,  Lat.]  the 
act  of  giving  a  dowry  or  portion. 

To  DOTE,  v.  n.  [doten,  Belg.]  to  have  one's  understand- 
ing impaired  by  age  or  passion.  Actively,  to  regard  with 
excessive  fondness. 

DOTER,*.  one  whose  understanding  is  impaired  by  years; 
«ne  who  loves  a  person  or  thing  with  excessive  fondness. 

DOTINGLY,  ad.  with  an  excessive  love  or  fondness. 

pO'TTARD,  f.  in  gardening,  a  tree  kept  from  growing 
to  its  full  height  by  cutting. 

DOTTEREL,  s.  in  natural  history,  the  name  of  a  bird 
which  mimicks  gestu.res. 

DOU  AY,  a  considerable  city  ni  the  department  of  the 
North  in  France,  long  celebrated  for  its  English  college,  to 
whicJi  the  Roman  Catholics  of  our  nation'  were  generally 
sent  for  education.  Its  principal  trade  consists  in  making 
and  vending  worsted  camlets.  It  is  seated  on  the  river 
Scarpe,  l.-i  miles  N.  W.  ofCambrav. 

DO'UBLE,  {dubble)  a.  Idnnble,' Yr-l  two  things  of  the 
i»Big  sort,  joined  iu  pairs,  and  answering  each  other.    Tviice 


as  much  applied  to  quantity ;  the  same  number  repeated. 
Having  twice  the  eflTect  or  influence,  applied  to  power.  D  e- 
ceitful,  acting  two  parts,  one  openly,  and  a  different  one  in 
private.  It  is  used  in  composition  for  two  ways,  as  double- 
edged,  having  an  edge  on  each  side,  or  for  twice  the  num- 
ber or  quantity  ;^  double-dyed,  i.  e.  twice  dyed. 

To  DO'UBLE,  (dubble)  v.  n.  to  increase  to  twice  (he  quan- 
tity, number,  value,  or  strength  ;  to  turn  back,  t)r  wind,  in 
running.  To  play  tricks  ;  to  use  sleights.  Actively,  among 
sailors,  to  pass  round  a  cape  or  promontory  ;  to  fold  ;  to 
repeat  the  same  word  ;  to  increase  by  addition. 

DO'UBLE,  {di'Mle)  s.  twice  the  quantity,  number,  value, 
or  quality ;  strong  beer,  so  called  from  its  being  twice  as 
strong  as  the  common  sort.  A  trick  ;  a  shift ;  an  artifice. 
In  hunting,  a  turning  back  or  winding  made  by  game. 

DO'UBLE,  arf.  twice  over.  "I  was  double  their  age." 
Swift. 

DOUBLE-DE'ALER,  {dMle-deflt,-)  ,.  one  who  is  deceit- 
ful, by  acting  two  parts  at  the  same  time,  one  to  a  person's 
face,  and  the  other  behind  his  back. 

DOUBLE-DEALING,  (dMle-dcr.Kng)  s.  an  artifice; 
dissimulation ;  the  acting  two  (litforeiit  parts,  by  pretending 
friendship  to  a  person's  face,  at  the  same  time  being  inti- 
mate witn  his  enemy ;  low,  insidious,  and  fraudulent ;  cun- 
ning. 

DOUBLE-HEADED,  a.  in  botany,  having  the  flowers 
growing  one  to  another. 

DOUBLtMI'NDED,  (dtibble-minded)  a.  deceitful;  act- 
ing  two  contrary  parts ;  prosecuting  contrary  designs. 

DO'UBLENESS,  {ddhUeneu)  s.  the  state  of  a  thing  re- 
peated  twice  ;  the  stale  of  a  tiling  folded,  or  made  twice  it» 
natural  size. 

DO'UBLER,  (diiler)  s.  one  who  is  guilty  of  deceit  or 
dissimulation  ;  one  who  mcreases  any  thing  by  repetition, 
addition,  or  folditig. 

DO'UBLET,  (dublet)  s.  an  under  or  inner  garment,  so 
called  from  its  affording  double  the  warmth  of  another. 

DOUBLE-TO'NGUICD,  {dnbble-tun^-d)  a.  giving  con- 
trar\-  accounts  cf  the  same  thing  ;  deceitful. 

DOUBLETOOTH,  ».  a  plant,  the  same  with  the  water 
hemp-agrimony. 

DOUBLO'N,  {dublboif)  s.  [Fr.]  a  Spanish  coin,  valued  at 
two  pistoles. 

DO'UBLY,  (dubly')  ad,  in  a  twofold  manner;  in  twice 
the  quantity  ;  to  twice  the  degree. 

To  DOOBT,   (dout)   V.  n.  [doubter,  Fr.]   to  be  unable  to 
determine  the  reality,  truth,  or  possibility  of  a  thing,  on  ac- 
count of  the  equality  of  the  arguments  on  each  side  ;  to  fear 
to  suspect;  to  hesitate  ;  todesist  or  keep  from  action  through 
suspence.    Actively,  to  fear;  to  suspect ;  to  distrust. 

Doubt,  (dout)  t.  uncertainty  ;  suspense ;  a  state  of  the 
mind  wherein  it  remains  undetermined.  Figuratively,  a 
question  or  some  point  undetermined  and  unsettled  ;  a 
scruple  ;  perplexity  ;  susp'lcion ;  a  difficulty  proposed  to  the 
understanding.  SVnon.  We  are  in  micertainti/  with  re- 
spect to  the  success  of  our  proceedings;  \n  doubt  what  step 
to  take  ;  in  suspense  when  we  are  held  from  acting  by  a  de- 
lay of  certainty.  Uncertainty  requires  caution  ;  dsubt,  con- 
sideration ;  suspense,  patience. 

DGUB'TER,  Ulonter)  s,  one  who  is  not  able  to  determine 
the  truth  or  probabihty  of  a  thing;  one  who  is  in  an  uncer* 
tain  state  of  mind. 

DO'UBTFUL,  {doiitful)  a.  fwll  of  uncertainty ;  not  settled 
in  opinion.  Ambiguous,  or  not  clear,  applied  to  the  mean- 
ing of  words  ;  not  determined  in  thcmind  on  account  of  the 
quahty  of  the  proofs  for  and  against;  not  secure ;  suspi- 
cious ;  timorous. 

DOUBTFULLY,  (dodt/ully)  ad.  with  uncertainty  and 
irresolution;  with  ambiguitv,  or  want  of  clearness. 

DQ'UBTFULNESS,  {dou'ifulness)  s,  a  slate  of  t lie  mind 
wherein  it  is  unable  to  determine  certainty,  reality,  or  tiuth, 
for  want  of  preponderating  proofs  ;  uncertainty.  That 
which  may  admit  of  various  and  contrary  senses,  applied  t* 
V'oris. 
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DO'UBTINGLY,  {doiaingly)  ad.  in  such  a  manner  as  t<j 
fee  uncertain  with  respect  to  the  reality  or  truth  of  a  thing; 
in  such  a  manneras  to  be  fearful  of  some  future  ill. 

DO'UBTLESS,  {doittless)  a.  without  any  fear  or  appre- 
hension of  danger  or  ill ;  without  doubt;  certainly.  Used 
adverbially,  it  .implies  without  doubt,  question,  or  uncer- 
tainty. 

DO'UCKER,  *.  a  bird  that  dips  in  the  water. 

DOVE,  sAdtivo,  old  Tent.]  a  wild  pigeon,  generally  ap- 
plied to  the  female  of  the  species.  The  dove  is  the  symbol 
of  simplicity  and  innocence. 

DO'VECOT,  s.  a  small  building  in  which  pigeons  are 
kept  ;  a  pigeon-house. 

DO'VER,  a  sea-port  town  in  the  county  of  Kent,  with 
two  markets,  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday.  It  is  one  of  the 
cinque  ports,  and  a  corporation,  consisting  of  a  mayor  and 
twelve  jurats.  Its  castle  stands  on  a  high  hill,  and  "is  very 
strong  containing  barracks  for  3000  men,  and  commanding 
a  view  of  the  French  coast.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly 
supported  by  the  shipping,  and  by  ship  building,  rope-mak- 
ing, and  a  small  manufactory  of  sacking.  It  is  72  miles 
from  London,  15  from  Canterbury,  and  21  from  Calais  ia 
France. 

DO'VETAIL,  s.  in  carpentry,  a  form  or  manner  of  join- 
ing boards,  or  timber,  by  letting  one  piece  into  ?-nother,  in 
form  of  a  wedge  reversed,  or  a  dove's  tail.  This  is  one  of 
the  strongest  kinds  of  joinings. 

DOUGH,  {do)s.  [dah,  Sax. J  the  paste  made  for  bread  or 
pies  before  it  is  baked. 

DOUGH  BAKED,  a.  unfinislied ;  not  hardened  to  per- 
fection. 

DOUGHTY,  (douty)  a.  \dnhtig.  Sax.]  brave,  noble,  illus- 
trious, in  ancient  authors.  Obstinately  brave ;  stiflF.  Used 
by  moderns  to  convey  some  ludricrous  or  ironical  idea  of 
strength  and  courage. 

OO'UGHY,  ((i5fy)a.  nothaked;  not  baked  enough.  Fi- 
guratively, soft ;  not  confirmed  by  years  or  education  in 
the  love  of  virtue. 

To  DOUSE,  ti.  a.  [perhaps  from  dusis,  a  fall,  Gr.]  to  plunge 
suddenly  our  head  in  the  water  ;  to  give  a  person  a  box  on 
the  ear.    Neuterly,  to  fall  suddenly  into  the  water. 

DOUSE,  s.  a  box  on  the  ear ;  a  low  and  cant  word. 

DO'WAGER,  s.  \dimairiere,  Fr.]  a  widow  who  has  a 
jointure;  a  title  given  to  the  widows  of  kings,  or  »ther  no- 
bility. 

DO'WDY,  t.  an  awkward,  ilj-dressed,  and  clownish  wo- 
man.    Adiectively,  awkward ;  inelegant. 

DOWER,  s.  that  portion  which  trie  law  allows  a  widow 
out  of  the  estates  of  her  husband,  after  his  decease. 

DOAVERED,  part,  portioned ;  supplied  with  a  portion. 

DO'WERLESS,  «.  without  a  portion. 

DO'WLAS,  s.  a  coarse  kind  of  linen. 

DOWN,  s.  former!^'  spelt  doun;  [dtinn,  Dan.]  soft  feathers, 
rcnerally  those  which  grow  on  the  breasts  of  birds  or  fowls. 
Figuratively,  that  whicli  softens  or  alleviates  any  uneasy 
sensation  ;  soft  wool,  or  tender  hair. 

DOWN,  s.  [dun,  Sax.]  a  large  open  plain  or  valley.  In 
the  plural,  used  for  a  road  near  the  -coast  of  Deal  in  Kent, 
which  is  passed  by  sh'ppinghomcward  and  outward  bound, 
and  is  a  general  place  for  men  of  war  to  rendezvous. 

DOWN,  alarge,  rich,  and  pfipulous  county  of  Ulster  in 
Ireland,  ^out  40  miles  long  and  27  broad:  containing  72 
parishes,  and  about  204,000  inhabitants.  It  is  a  fertile 
country,  though  partly  encumbered  by  bogs,  and  carries  on 
a  large  linen  manufacture.  The  habitations  are  neat,  with 
an  orchard  to  almost  every  cottage.  Its  chief  town  is 
Downpatrick,  a  small  town,  7  miles  W.  of  Strangford  Bay, 
and  74  NE.  ofDivbhn.  Near  it  are  the  remains  of  an  old 
cathedral,  remarkable  for  the  tomb  of  St.  Patrick,  the  foun- 
der. ' 

DOWN,  prep,  [aduna,  Sax.]  from  a  higher  to  a  lower 
situation;  along  a  descent,  from  a  rising  ground  to  the 
plain  on  which  it  stands.  Towards  the  mouth,  applied  to  a 
■v«r. 
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"■  DOWN,  «rf.-  on  tlie  ground  ;  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  si- 
tuation ;  tending  to  the  ground,  or  towards  the  centre.  Out 
of  sight,  or  below  the  horizon,  applied  to  the  situation  of  the 
sun,  moon,  <ltc.  "The  moon  is  down."  S/iak.  Tohoil  dinin, 
is  to  exhaust  all  its  strength,  or  so  as  to  macerate  or  Iwil  to 
pieces.  Up  and  down,  evtry  where,  or  without  any  conhue- 
nient  to  place. 

DOWN,  [To  ^e]  to  be  digested  ;  to  be  received. 

To  DOWN,  V.  a.  to  knock ;  to  subdue  ;  to  suppress. 

DOWN,  interject,  an  exhortation  to  tling  a  person  on  tli« 
ground,  or  make  him  fall  by  means  of  a  blow ;  to  demolish 
or  destrov  a  building. 

DO'WSCAST,  n.  bent  dow"h  ;  directed  to  the  ground. 

DO'WNFALL,  (dounfaul)  s.  ruin,  applied  to  buildings. 
Calamity,  disgrace,  or  change  from  a  state  of  dignity,  artiu- 
ence,  and  power,  to  one  of  indigence,  misery,  and  disgrace. 

DO'WNHAM,  Makket,  a  town  of  Norfolk,  noted  for 
the  great  quantities  of  butter  that  arc  brought  hither,  and 
sent  to  Cambridge  up  the  Ouse,  whence  it  is  conveyed  in 
the  Cambridge  waggons  to  London,  and  generally  known 
there  by  the  name  of  Cambridge  butter,  it  is  seated  on 
the  river  Ouse,  11  miles  nearly  S.  of  Lynn,  43  W.  of  Nor 
wich,and  86N.  by  E.  of  London.     Market  on  Saturday. 

pO'WNHILL,  s.  declivity;  descent.  Adjectively,  d& 
clivous,  descending. 

DO'WNTON,  a  town  in  Wiltshire,  with  a  trade  in  malt- 
ing, paper-making,  tanning,  and  Igcc-making.  It  is  seated 
oil  the  river  Avon,  6  miles  SE.  of  Salisbury,  and  84  W.  SW. 
of  London.     Market  on  Friday. 

DOWNLOOKED, «.  with  die  eyes  cast  down  or  looking 
towards  the  ground,  the  natural  expression  of  sorrow. 

DOWNLY'ING,  a.  about  to  be  in  travail  of  childbirth. 

DOWNRIGHT,  (dofmnt)  ad.  straight  down  ;  iii  a  straight 
or  perpendicular  line  ;  in  plain  terms  ;  completely.  With- 
out any  dissimulation,  flattery,  or  ceremony. 

DO'WNRICiHT,  {doiinrii)  a.  plain ;  open ;  professed  i 
without  disguise  or  dissimulation  ;  directly  tending  to  the 
point ;  without  circumlocution ;  artless  ;  without  ceremony  ; 
honestlv  ;  surUlv. 

DO'WNSITTING,  s.  the  act  of  going  to  rest,  alluding  ta 
the  eastern  custom  of  lying  on  the  ground  ;  rest :  repose. 

DOWNWARD,  or  DOWNWARDS,  ad.  [danewmrd. 
Sax.]  towards  the  centre,  er  towards  the  ground ;  from  a 
higher  to  a  lower  situation.  In  a  course  of  successitui  from 
father  to  sou,  &c.  applied  to  descent  or  genealogy. 

DOWNWARD,  a.  moving  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  situ- 
ation ;  declining  ;  bending,  or  sloping  towards  the 
ground. 

DO'WNY,  a.  covered  with  soft  |and  |short  feathers,  or 
with  a  nap;  made  of  soft  feathers  or  down  ;  soft;  tender  ; 
soothing. 

DOWRY,  or  DOWRE, s.  is  properly  the  money  or  for- 
tune \^hich  a  wife  brings  to  her  husband  iu  marriage;  and 
differs  from  dower. 

DOXO'LOGY,  s.  [from  doxe,  glory,  and  fog-o*,a  word,,Gr.] 
a  short  verse  or  sentence  including  praise  and  thanksgiving 
to  God  ;  such  as  "  Glory  he  to  the  Father,  and  to  tlie  l%n,and 
to  the  Holy  Ghost." 

DO'XY,  s.  a  strumpet ;  a  prostitute. 

To  DOZE,  V.  «.  [dtvces,  Sax.]  to  slumber;  to  be  half 
asleep  ;  to  be  in  a  state  of  sleepiness.  Actively,  to  stupefy 
or  make  dull. 

DO'ZEN,  (duzen)  t.  \douzaine,  Fr.J  a  collection  of  twelve 
things  or  person. 

DO'ZINESS,  s.  sleepiness,  drowiiness  ;  a  strong  inclina- 
tion or  propensity  to  sleep. 

DOZY,  a.  inclined  to  sleep,  drowsy,  sleepy. 

DRAB,  s.  [drahbe,  Sax.]  a  common  prostitute, 'a  loose  or 
unchaste  woman  ;  a  thick  cloth  made  of  wool. 

DRACHM,  {dram)  s.  [drachma,  Lat.]  an  ancient  silver 
■  coin  worth  about  seven-pence  three  farthings  sterHng ;  tlie 
16th  part  of  an  ounce  Avoirdupoise  weight.    Among  apo- 
thecaries, the  8th  part  of  an  ounce,  weighing  either  3  scru- 
ples oreOjraios.    An  aucieut  Jewisb  coin,  having  on  out 
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si3'e  a  harp,  anfl  oq  the  reverse  a  bunch  of  grapes,  called  by 
the  Jews  half  a  shekel,  but  by  the  Greeks  a  drachm. 

URA'CO,  the  dra»on  ;  in  astronomy,  a  constellatioR  of 
tilt  nortliem  hemisphere. 

DllACU'NCULllS,  *.  [dimimitive,  from  draco,  a  dragon, 
Lat.]  A  worm  breedin;?  between  the  skin  and  the  flesn  in 
hot  countries,  and  reported  to  grow  to  tlu;  length  of  several 
yards. 

DRAFF,  s.  [draf,  Belg.]  refuse  ;  lees  ;  dregs  ;  properly 
Somethin;r  fluid. 

DR.ATFY,  «.  abounding  in  dregs  or  sediments.  Flgura- 
tivelv,  worthless,  or  only  ht  to  be  flung  away. 

DilAFT,  s.    See  Draught. 

DRAJT,  a.  a  corruption  of  Draught. 

To  DRAG,  V.  a.  \dra<ran,  Sax.]  to  pull  along  the  ground 
by  main  force  ;  to  draw  aloiis  contemptuously,  and  as  un- 
worthy any  notice ;  to  pull  almig  with  violence.  Neuterly, 
to  hang  so  low  as  to  frail  upon  the  ground. 

DRAG,  J.  [drag.  Sax.]  an  instrument  with  hooks,  used  to 
oatcli  hold  of  thiiujs  under  water. 

To  DRA'GGLE,  v.  a.  to  make  dirty  by  trailing  along  the 
ground.  Neuterly,  to  grow  or  become  dirty  by  drawing 
along  the  ground. 

Dll.\GNET,  s.  a  net  which  is  drawn  along  the  bottom 
of  the  water. 

DRA'GON,  *.  {dragon,  Fr.]  a  serpent,  vvhether  real  or 
imaginary,  supposed  to  be  furnished  with  wings,  and  to 
'     ^ow  to  an  enormous  size.    Figuratively,  one  of  a  fierce 
and  violent  temper. 

DRAGONET,  s.  [diminutive  of  dragon]  a  little  dra- 
gon. 

DRA'GON'S-BLOOD,  s.  a  moderately  heavy-»;.-sin,  of 
which  there  are  two  kinds  ;  the  one  firm  aud  compact, 
brought  to  us  in  small  leaves,  wrapped  up  in  long  and  nar- 
row leaves,  aud  are  called  the  Drops  or  Tears  of  Dragon's 
Blood.  The  other  is  brought  in  larger  masses  or  cakes  of 
an  irregular  figure;  this  is  less  compact,  less  pure,  and  of 
inucli  less  value  than  the  other.  The  genuine  dragon's 
.  hlood  is  the  fruit  of  a  fall  tree  of  the  palm  kind,  common  in 
the  island  of  .lava,  and  some  otlicr  parts  of  the  East  Indies. 

DRAGONFLY.*,  a  fierce  stinging  fly. 

DRA'GONSHEAD,  s.  a  plant! 

DRA'GONTREE,  s.  a  species  of  palm. 

DIIAGO'ON,  s.  ff rom  dragen,  Tcut.]  a  soldier  who  serves 
both  on  foot  and  horseback. 

To  DRA  IN,  t7.  a.[trainer,  Fr.]  to  draw  .)ff  water  or  other 
fOuids  gradually ;  to  empty  a  vessel  by  gradually  drawing  off 
what  it  contains  ;  to  dry  by  setting  in  such  a  posture  or  po- 
sition as  the  fluid  must  naturally  run  out. 

DRAIN,  *.a  channel  through  which  waters  are  gradually 
exhausted  or  drawn;  a  water-course  ;  a  sluice. 

DRAKE,  f.  WrecA,  Belg.]  a  water-foxy),  the  male  of  a 
duck.     A  small  piece  of  cannon,  from  draco,  Lat. 

DRAM,  *.  in  weight,  the  eighth  part  of  an  ounce.  Such 
a  quantity  of  distilled  or  spirituous  liquors  as  is  usually 
drank  at  once.     Spirituous  liquors. 

To  DRAM,  V.  a.  in  low  language,  to  drink  drams;  to 
drink  distilled  spirits. 

DRA'MA, «.  [from  drama,  action,  Gr.]  a  poem  accommo- 
<lated  to  action  ;  in  which  the  action  is  not  related,  but  re- 
presented ;  and  in  which  therefore  such  rules  arc  to  be  ob- 
served as  make  the  representation  probable.  The  princi- 
pal species  of  drama  arc  two,  comcay,  and  tragedy.  Some 
others  there  are  of  less  note  ;  as  pastoral,  satire,  tragic-co- 
medv,  opera,  A-c. 

DRAMATIC,  or  DRAMATICAL,  a.  represented  by 
action  or  on  the  stage. 

DRAM.VTICALLY,  cd.  after  the  manner  of  a  poem  act- 
ed on  the  stage. 

DRA'MATIST,  s.  the  author  or  composer  of  a  dramatis 
piece  acted  on  the  stage.  » 

DRANK,  the  preterit  of  dnnt. 

To  DRAPE,  V.  a.  [from  drap  Er.]  to  make  clbth.  Figu- 
.ratively,  to  jeer,  to  satiriac. 
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DRA'-PER,  "«.  •!«  who  sells  either  iinen  or  w»ollen 
>clotii. 

DRA'PERY,  s.  [drapperie,  Fr.]  the  trade  or  art  of  making 
cloth;  cloth  made  cither  of  linen  or  wooUon.  In  painting; 
and  sculpture,  the  representation  of  the  garments  or  doth', 
ingof  any  figure. 

DRA'STIC,  B.  [drastihos,  from  drao,  to  act,  Gr.]  powerful, 
vigorous,  cflicacious.  In  medicine,  a  remedy  which  works 
soQH  or  with  speed. 

DRAUGH,  s.  [pronounced  and  corruptly  written  droff'] 
refuse  ;  swill ;  a  scum  of  a  pot ;  pot-liquor,  or  the  liquor 
given  to  hogs. 

DRAUGHT,  {drift)  s.  [dragkt,  Belg.]  the  act  of  drinking. 
A  quantity  of  honor  drank  at  once.  Liquor  drank  for 
pleasure.  The  action  of  moving  or  drag''ing  carriages. 
The  quality  of  being  drawn  or  moved  by  pulling.  The  re- 
presentation of  a  person  or  thing  by  painting.  A  sketch  or 
plan  of  some  building  or  picture.  A  picture.  In  fisliing, 
the  act  of  catching  fishi)y  a  drag-net.  The  act  of  drawing 
or  shooting  a  bow.  In  war,  forces  drawn  off  from  the  main 
army.  A  sink  or  drain.  The  depth  which  a  vessel  sinks 
into  the  water.  In  commerce,  a  bill  drawn_by  one  person 
on  anotI;e]r  for  money.  In  the  plural,  a  garuc  played  on  a 
chequered  faWe,  with  round  pieces  of  box  and  ebouy. 

DRAVE,  the  preterit  oi'drinc.    Drove  is  more  used. 

To  DRAW,  V.  a.  [pretc*.  drew ;  participle  passive,  drawm  / 
dragan.  Sax.]  to  pull  along  upon  the  ground  fronie  one  place- 
to  another.  To  pull  up,  or  raise  from  a  deep  place.  T» 
drag.  To  suck. ■  To  attract;  to  draw  towards  itself.  To 
breathe  or  inhale,  applied  to  air.  To  take  from  a  cask  or 
vessel.  To  pull  a  sword  out  of  the  scabbard;  to  unsheath. 
To  tak«  bread  outof  an  oven.  To  unclose,  if  close  before, 
but  to  close  together,  if  open,  applied  to  curtains.  To  let 
out  any  liquid.  To  extract.  To  convoy  sgcretlv.  To  pro- 
tract or  lengthen.  To  derive.  To  dfiduce  as  from  postu- 
lates. In  painting,  to  represent  the  likeness  of  any  person 
or  thipg,  either  by  a  pencil,  pen,  or  colours.  .  To  imply,  in- 
fer, or  introduce  a  consequence.  To  induce  or  persuade, 
To  win;  to  gain.  To  receive  ;  to  take  up.  To  extort ;  to 
force.  To  wrest ;  to  distort.  To  entice ;  to  seduce,  to  in- 
veigle ;  to  prevail  on  by  fondness,  used  with  in.  In  com- 
merce, to  addiess  a  bill  tor  a  sum  of  money  to  a  person.  In 
military  affairs,  to  detach  or  separate  from  the  main  body; 
to  prepare  for  action  ;  to  range  in  battle  array.  To  draw  tip, 
to  form  in  writing  ;  to  compose.  To  contract  or  shrink. 
To  drawback,  to  retreat  or  retire  ;  to  retract  a  design,  or  de- 
cline an  undertaking.  To  draw  off,  to  extract  by  distillation  ; 
to  drain  out  by  vent;  to  decline  an  engagement  or  make  a 
retreat.  In  cookery,  to  disembowel ;  to  take  out  the  guts 
of  poultry. 

DRAW,  s.  the  act  of  drawing ;  the  lot  or  chance  taken  w 
drawn. 

DRA'WB.ACK,  s.  money  paid  back  of  abated  for  ready 
payment.  Figuratively,  a  deduction,  or  diminution  of  the 
value  or  qualities  of  a  thini;.  In  commerce,  certain  duties 
either  of  the  customs  or  excise,  alk)wed  upon  the  exporta- 
tion of  some  of  our  own  nuuiufactures,  or  on  foreign  mer- 
chandises that  have  paid  a  duty  on  importation. 

Dtt.A'WBRIDGE,  «.  a  bridge  moviitgon  hinges,  and  b> 
means  of  chaias  lifted  up  or  let  down  at  pleasure,  in  order 
to  preserve  or  destroy  the  coniinunication  between  two 
places,  or  a  country  and  some  fort. 

DRA'WEJl,  s.  applied  to  persons,  one  employed  in  fetch- 
ing water  from  a  well,  or  cock.  In  public  houses,  one  who 
draws  liquors  from  casks.  One  who  forms  the  resemblance 
of  a  person  on  paper  or  canvass,  with  a  pen,  peneij,  or  brush. 
Applied  to  things,  that  which  has  the  power  of  attracting 
towards  itself.  In  surgery,  that  which  discharges  hiimouni. 
A  box  which  slides  in  a  groove  or  case. 

DRA'WING,  s.  the  act  of  taking  or  forming  the  likeness 
of  a  thing  or  person  with  a  pen  or  pencil ;  a  pictur-e  drawn 
with  a  p'^n  or  pencil. 

DR.VWINGROOM,  «.  a  r->om  to  wfiich  company  retire 
sA«r  an  cntcrtiuiuiient ;  a  room  set  apart  fur  the  recepliouof 
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company  at  court.    Fifjurativrly,  the  person  or  company 
assembled  in  a  dratving-rooTti. 

To  DRAWL,  «.  »«•  to  pronounce  one's  words  with  a  slow, 
disagreeable  whine. 

DKA'WWELL, «.  a  well  out  of  which  water  is  raised  by 
meaos  ofa  bucket  and  ri)pe. 

DllAY,  or  DRAY-CART,  i.  [from  drag.  Sax.]  a  low 
cart,  used  by  brewers  lo  convey  their  beer. 

DRA'YHORSE,  *.  a  horse  which  draws  a  dray. 

DRA'YMAN,.*.  onnwho  drives  a  dray. 
'    DR.ATPl.OUGH,(</covpA5u')*.ap!oughre5emblingadray. 

DRA'YTON,  a  town  of  Shropshire,  with  a  market  on 
Wednesday.  It  has  a  good  market'  for  horses  and  cattle. 
It  is  17  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Shrewsbury,  and  154  N.  W.  of 
London. 

DRA'ZEL,  s.  a  sluttish,  mean,  dirty  woman. 

DREAD,  (dred)  s.  [dreed.  Sax.]  terror,  or  fear;  the  sen- 
sation occasioned  by  the  sight  of  some  terrible  or  dangerous 
object.  Adjectively,  awful  or  venerable  in  the  highest  de- 
gree. 

To  DREAD,  {dred)  V.  a,  [dritdan.  Sax.]  to  fear  to  an  ex- 
cessive dcRrce.  _  .        .    ■   * 

DRE'ADERj  (drider)  s.  one  vi'ho  lives  in  r'c'ontinual  fear 
orapprehension  of  some  danger. 

DRI^'ADFL'Ij,  {drcd/ui)  a.  causing  excessive  fear;  friglit- 
f»l;  formidable. 

DRE'ADFULLY,  {drcdfalbj)  ad.  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
cause  fear  or  terror. 

■    DRE'ADFIJLNESS,  s.  that  quality  which  causes  exces- 
sive fear  or  terror. 

DRE'ADLESS,  (rfHf^fcfj)  a.  void  of  fear ;  undaunted. 

DRE'ADLKSSNESS.CdrM/ewncM)*.  a  disposition  of  mind 
that  is  void  of  fear  ;  intrepidity  ;  undauntedncss. 

DREAM,  {dreeni)s.  [droom,  Belg.]  the  images  which  ap- 
pear to  the  mind  during  sleep.  Figuratively,  a  chimera ;  a 
groundless  fancy,  or  conceit,  which  has  no  existence  biit 
jnthe  imagination. 

To  DREAM,  (dreem)  v.  n.  to  have  ideas  in  the  mmd, 
while  the  outward  senses  are  stopped  during  sleep,  which 
are  neither  suggested  by  any  external  object  or  known  oc- 
casion, nor  are  under  the  rule  of  the  understanding ;  to'  think, 
to  iii\a^ine,  to  fancy,,without  reason. 

DllE'AMER,  {dreemer)  s.  one  who  perceives  things  dur- 
ing sleep,  without  the  suggestion  of  external  objects;  aper- 
son  fond  of  conceits  ;  a  fanciful  man. 

DRE'A MIjESS,  (dreimless)  a.  without  dreams. 

DREAR,    {dreer)  a.    [drmrig.    Sax.]  aft'epting  with  me- ' 
lancbolv;  mournful. 

DRB'ARY,  {dreirij)  a.  [dreorig.  Sax.]  full  of  sorrow,  or 
mournful,  applied  to  persons,    (iloomy,  <lismal,  or  affecting 
'  •with  melancholy,  applied  to  places. 

DREDGE,  s. "a  thick,  strong  net,  fastened  to  three  spills 

of  iron,  and  drawn  at  a  boat's  stern,  gatherinsr  vvliatever  it 

meets  with  at  the  bottom  of  the  water,  used  for  catching 

oysters,  and  is  a  species  of  the  drasj-net. 

'To  DREDGE,  v.  a.  to  fish  with  a  dredge.    In  cookery, 

.   to  strew  flour  over  meat  while  roastin-^. 

DRE'DGER,  j.  one  r/ho  fishesnvitha  dredge;  a  box 
with  small  holes  at  the  top,  used  for  strewing  flour  on  meat 
when  roasting. 

DllE'GGINESS,  (rfi'j;g--mff,f)  «.  fulness  of  lees  or  dregs.. 
!  Poulness,  apphed  to  liquors;  abounding  with  a  ropy  sedi> 
\  ment. 

DRE'GGISH,  {dreg-ish)  a.  abounding  with  lees  or  sedi- 
i  nent ;  feculent;  ' 

DRE'GGY,  {drig-y)  a.  muddy,  foul,  full  of  sediment. 

DREGS,  *.  it  has  no  singular;  [dregleu,  Sax.l  the  bot- 
tom, ices,  or  fotd  part  of  any  liquor.  Figuratively,  the  re- 
iuse,  sweepings,  or  worthless  part  of  any  thing  ;  the  dross  or 
meanest  part  ofa  people. 

To  DilENCH,  f.  a.  [dretican.  Sax.]  to  soak  Of  bathe;  to 
plunge  it  Clover  in  so!ue  liquor;  towa»h;  to  steep  ;  to  moia- 
ien  :  .or  i  nake  verj-  wet;  to  administer  physic  by  violence. 

DRENtCH,  *.  a  draugh'  or  swill,  used  by  way  of  coDt 
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tempt;  a  portion  or  di  ink,  prepaped  of  several  plivsicr.! 
ingredients  fo;  a  sick  horse  ;  physic  which  mast  be  given  by 
force. 

DRE'NCHER,  s.  one  who  dips  or  soaks  any  thing  ;  one 
who  administers  physic  bv  force. 

DRE'SDEN,  a  towii  of  Germany,  and  capital  of  Saxonv, 
where  the  king  always  resides.  "It  is 'divided  l)y  the  ri- 
ver Elbe  into  the  Old  and  New  Town,  which  are  joined 
together  by  a  bridge  supported  by  nineteen*  piers,  and  is 
C_85  paces  long.  Bothjowns  are  surrounded  with  stron>» 
fortifications.  All  the  houses  are  built  of  square  free-stone, 
and  are  almost  all  of  the  same  heigiit.  The  situation  of  th« 
city  is  but  low,  and  yet  there  is  a  hne  prospect  all  around 
it.  It  is  75  miles  N.'W.  of  Prague.  Lon.  13.  33.  E.  lat.  51. 
12.  N. 

To  DRESS,  V.  a.  \dresser,  Fr.]  to  put  on  clothes ;  to  adorn, 
decK,  or  set  out  with  clothes.  I-i^uratively,  to  cloth'e,  or 
represe'nt  in  a  favourable  light.  In  surgery,  to  apply  a 
plaster  or  other  remedy  to  a  wotuid.  To  curry,  or  rub,  ap- 
plied to  horses.  To  rectify  ;  to  adjust.  To  trim,  applied 
to  lamps.  To  prepare  victuals  tit  for  eating,  applied  to 
cookery.  To  curl,  to  comb  out,  or  othenvise  to  adorn  hair 
orjnerukes. 

DRESS,  s.  that  which  a  person  wears  to  cover  his  body 
from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather ;  clothes  or  splendid 
attire  ;  the  skill  or  taste  in  choosin*  or  wearing  clothes. 

DRE'SSER,  s.  one  employed  in  putting  on  a  person's 
clothes ;  a  broad  and  long  kind  of  tabl^  or  shelf,  in  a 
kitchen,  used  to  prepare  victuals. 

DRE'SSING,  s.  in  surgery,  the  plaster,  or  other  remedy, 
applied  to  a  sore. 

''IVDRI'BBLE,  V.  n.  [by  successive  alterations  froin  drip, 
of  drippeji,  Sax.l  to  fall  m  drops.  To  let  the  spittle  fall 
from  one's  moutii ;  to  slaver  like  an  infant,  or  an  iditjt.  Ac- 
tivelv,  to  throw  down,  or  scatter  in  drops. 

DRI'BLET,  s.  a  small  sum  of  money. 

DRIER,  ».  in  medicine,  that  which  has  the  quality  of 
absorbing  moisture. 

DRlF'r,  ».  the  force  which  impels  or  drives  a  person  or 
thing  ;  violence  ;  course  ;  a  raft  or  any  thing  driven  at  ran- 
dom, or  in  a  body  ;  a  stratum,  layer,  or  covering  of  any 
matter  blown  together  by  the  wind.  A  snmv  drift,  i.  e.  a 
deep  body  of  snow.  The  tendency  or  particular  design  of 
an  action;  the  scopeor  tenor  ofa  discourse. 

To  DRIFT,  K.  a.  to  drive  or  force  along;  to  throw  toge- 
ther on  heaps  ;  to  amass. 

To  DRILL,  V.  a.  [drillm,  Belg.]  to  make  a  hole  with  an 
angle,  gimlet,  or  drill ;  to  bore  ;  to  draiu,  or  make  its  pas- 
sage through  small  holes  or  interstices.  To  exercise  soldiers, 
from  the  French  drille,  a  raw  soldier. 

DRILL,  s.  an  instrument  used  to  bore  holes  in  wood; 
iron,  or  brass. 

DRI'LL-SOWING,  s.  a  method  of  sowing  gi-ain  or  seed 
of  any  kind,  so  that  it  may  all  be  at  a  proper  depth  in  the 
earth,  which  is  necessary  to  its  producing  healthful  and  vigO' 
rolls  plants.  A  variety  of  drill  ploughs  have  been  invented 
for  this  purpose,  but  the  practice  has  not  yet  been  brought 
to  great  perfection. 

To  DRINK,  )'.  >i.  prefer,  dr.ink  or  drunk,  participle  pas- 
sive, drunh,  or  drunhen  ;  [driiican,  .Sax.j  to  swallow  liquors; 
Figuratively,  to  swallow  an  immoderate  quantity  of  liquor. 
To  driuk  to,  to  salute  in  drinking  ;  to  wish  well  in  drinkingi 
Figuratively,  to  suck  up,  or  absorb.    To  hear  ;  to  see. 

DRINK,  s.  liquor  to  be  swaJlowed,  opposed  to  meat,  or 
solid  food  ;  anv  particular  kind  of  liquor. 

l\Rl'NK/^BLr.,  «.  that  may  be  drank. 

DRI'NKF/R,  s.  one  who  is  fond  of  swallowing  quantities 
of  intoxicating  liquors. 

DRr.VK-MONEY,  «.  monev  given  to  buy  liquor. 

To  DRIP,  ».  n.  [drippen,  Belg.]  to  flill  in  drops.  To  let 
fall  in  drops,  applied  to  the  fat  which  falls  from  meat  while 
roasting.  Actively,  to  let  fall  in,  drops,  to  drop  as  fat  Y 
roastiu''. 

DRIP, «.  that  which  falls  m  drops. 
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DRlTPlNfr,  s.  tlie  fat  which  drops  from  meat  while 
roasting,  calif d  also  kitchen  stuff. 

DRITPING-PAN,  *.  the  pan  in  which  th«  fat  of  roast 
jneat  is  caught. 

To  DRIVE,  V.  a.  pretcr.  drove,  particip.  pass,  driven,  or 
Jrove;  [drf<i"f  Sax.]' to  make  a  person  or  thing  move  by 
violence ;  to  send  to  any  place  by  force ;  to  convey  animals; 
or  make  them  walk  from  one  place  to  another;  to  compel; 
to  enforce,  or  push  home  a  proof  or  argument.  To  distress; 
to  straiten.  To  drive  trade,  to  carry  it  on.  To  conduct  a 
carriage.  To  let.drhe  at,  to  intend;  to  mean;  to  endea- 
vour to  accomplish ;  to  aim,  or  strike  at  with  fury.  To  pu- 
rifv  bv  motion. 

To  DIUVEL,  V.  n.  [  a  corruption  from  dribble]  to  let  the 
»pittle  fiill  out  of  one's  mouth  like  an  infant  or  idiot. 

OIU'VliL,  I.  slaver,  spittle,  or  moisture  dropped  from  the 
•mouth. 

DRI'VELLER,  g.  a  fool  or  idiot,  so  called  from  tlieir 
leltin<;thc  slaver  drop  from 'their  months. 

DRI'VELLLNG,  ptrt.  doting;  weak  in  the  understand- 
in;;  :  foolish. 

DRrVER,  s.  the  person  or  thing  which  communicate* 
motion  by  force ;  one  who  guides  and  conveys  beasts  from 
one  place  to  another ;  one  wljo  manages  and  guides  the  cat- 
tle which  draws  any  carriage. 

To  DRI'ZZLK,  t).  a.  [from  drisekm.  Tent.]  to  shed  in 
small  drops,  or  wet  mist,  like  dew.  Neuteriy,  to  let  fall  in 
small  slow  drops. 

DRIZZLY,  B.  descending  in  small  slow  drops;  descend- 
ing in  a  mist ;  resembling  a  mist,  or  moist  vapour. 

DKOGHE'DA,  a  large,  populous,  well  built,  and  in- 
creasing town  of  Louth,  in  Leinster,  It  lias  an  excellent 
harbour,  and  trades  in  English  coals,  corn,  and  other  heavy 
goods.  It  is  seated  on  the  Boyne,  5  miles  W.  of  the  Irish 
Cliannel,  and  23'N.  of  Dublin. 

DROIL,  s.  a  drone  ;  a  sluggard. 

DROITVVICH,  atown  of  Worcestershire,  seated  on  the 
river  Salwarp,  is  of  great  note  for  its  salt  pits,  from  which 
tliey  obtain  about  700,000  bushels  of  salt  annually.  A  tanal 
from  hence  to  the  .Severn,  about  3  miles  from  Worcester, 
was  finished  in  1771.  It  is  (i  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Worcester, 
and  118  W.  N.  W.  of  London.    Market  on  Friday. 

DROLE,  n.\drole,  Fr.Jcomiral;  exciting  laughter. 

.OROLE,  or  DROLL,  s.  [Jroler,  Fr.l  a  person  whose 
business  and  employ  it  is  to  raise  mirth  by  antic  gestures, 
or  comical  jests;  a  merry-andrew,  or  jack-pudding;  a  farce 
composed  to  excite  laughter. 

To  DROLL,  V.  n.  [from  drl>le,  Fr.]  to  play  the  buffoon. 

DRO'LLEP.Y,  s.  jest ;  ridirnle ;  or  an  endeavour  to  make 
a  thing  the  object  of  mirth,  ridicule,  or  laughter. 

DRO'MEDARY,  s.  [dromedai-e,  Ital.]  in  natural  history, 
a  sort  of  camel,  said  to  travel  100  miles  a  day.  It  is 
•smaller,  slenderer,  and  nimbler  than  the  common  camel, 
having  either  one  or  two  hairy  eNcresccnces  on  its  Imck, 
and  is  capable  of  great  fatigue.  Its  hair  is  soft  and  short; 
it  has  no  fangs  or  fore-teeth,  nor  horn  on  its  feet,  which  are 
■•overed  with  a  fleshy  skin  ;  it  is  about  seven  feet  and  a  half 
high,  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  its  head. 

DRONE,  t.  [droen,  Sux.l  the  male  bee,  which  Iratches  the 
young,  makes  no  honey,  has  no  sting,  and  is  driven  from 
tl»e  hive  when  the  hatching  time  is  over.  Figuratively,  -an 
inactive,  useless,  or  sluggish  person. 

To  DRONE,  V.  n.  to  live  an  inactive,  useless,  and  dull 
life,  like  that  of  a  drone. 

DRO'NFIELD,  a  pretty  town  of  Derbyshire,  with  a  free 
«chool,  is  situated  in  a  valley  among  the  mountains  at  the 
edge  of  the  Peak,  in  a  fine  healthy  air,  6  miles  S.  of  Sheffield, 
and  155N.  N.  W.  of  London.    Market  on  Thursday. 

DRO'NISH,  a.  like  a  drone;  useless;  sluggish  and  in- 
active. 

To  DROOP,  V.  n.  [from  droef,  Belg.]  to  languish  with 
sorrow;  to  hang  down  the  head  with  sorrow.  Figuratively, 
to  gro«r  faint,  weak,  or  dispirited  ;  to  sink  ;  to  lean  dowu- 
wards ;  to  decline,  beautifully  applied  by  Miltou. 


DROP,  t.  <lr»ppa,  Sax.J  a  smad  portion  or  partrcte  of 
water,  or  other  fluid,  in  a  spherical  form ;  as  much  liquor  ai 
falls  at  once  when  there  is  not  a  continual  streaoi 4  a  riiji 
mond  hanging  loose  from  the  ear;  so  called  from  it.i  resem- 
bling the  form  of  a  drop,  of  any  fluid  in  its  descenf.  Dropt, 
the  plural,  in  Architecture  are  ornat^ents,  in  the  Doric  enta- 
blature, representinjj  drops,  or  little  bells,  immediately  un- 
der the  triglypbs.  in  physic,  any  spirituou&medicioe  to  be 
taken  in  drops. 

To  DROP,  V.  a.  [dropnan,  Sax.]  to  pour  in  small  r.oand 
particles;  to  let  go.;  to  let  a  thing  fall  from  the  hand  ;  to 
utter  slightly,  or  without  caution;  to  insert  er  introduce  by 
way  of  digression  ;  to  intermit,  cease,  or  decline:  \o  lose  iij 
its  progress;  to  bedrop,  or  speckle.  Neuteriy,  to  fall  in 
separate  particles. of*a  roundish  form  ;  to  let  drops  fall;  to 
consume  in  drops ;  to  fall,. or  come  from  a  higher  to  a  lower 
situation  ;  to  fall  without'  violence ;  to  die  suddenly.  To 
drop  in,  to  come  unexpectedly  by. 

DRO'PPING,  J.  any  liquor  which  has  fallen  in  drops. 

DROP  SERF-NE,  s.  [from  gutta,  a  drop,  and  serana,  clear, 
Lat.]  in  physic,  a  disease  of  the  eye,  consisting  of  an  entiio 
loss  of  sight,  without  any  apparent  fault  or  disorder  of  the 
part.  • 

DRO'PSICAL,  a.  diseased  with  a  dropsy;  hydropical; 
tending ,tO*i  dropsy. 

DIuyPSJED,  part,  aft'ected  with  a  dropsy. 

DRO  PSTONE,  s.  a  spar  formed  into  the  shape  of  a  drop. 

DRO'PSY,  s.  anciently  written  hydbpisy,  whence  dropisif, 
or  dropsy ;  [hydrops,  Lat.  from  ttdor,  water,  Gr.]  in  physic, 
a  preternatural  collection  or  extravasation  of  aqueous 
.serum,  or  water  in  any  part  of  the  body,  which  greatly  dis- 
tends the  vessels,  is  attended  with  weakness  of  digestion, 
and  a  continual  thirst. 

DIimnVORT,  f.  a  jenus  of  plants,  called  by  Linneus 
-oenanthe;  tliere  are  three  British  species,  viz.  the  \'ater, 
hemlock  ordeadtongue,  and  pimpernal  dropwort ;  the  first 
and  last  species  are  foimd  in  ponds  and  ditches,  aad  the  se- 
cond on  the  banks  of  rivers. 

DROSS,  t.  [dros,  Sax.]  the  scum,  sediment,  or  gross 
parts  of  any  metal;  the  crust  or  rust  of  a  metal.  Figur^- 
tively,  the  refuse  or  most  worthless  part  of  any  thing. 

DRO'SSINESS,  *.  the  impurity  of  metals  ;  "foulness ;  rust. 

DROSSY,  a.  full  of  impurities,  foulness,  or  impure  par- 
ticles.    Figuratively,  as  worthless  es  dross. 

DROVE,  s.  a  mmiber  of  cattle  under  the  guidance  of 
one  or  more  persons;  any  collection  of  animals.  Figura- 
tivelv,  a  great  crowd  or  multitude. 

DRO'VER.f.  one  who  fats  cattle  forsale,  and  sends  them 
to  market. 

DROUGHT,  (diDvt)  s.  [dnigode.  Sax.]  applied  to  tlw 
weather,  dry  weather,  want  of  rain  ;  thirst,  or  great  want  or 
desire  of  drink. 

D  RO'U  GHTI  NESS,  (drofuinets)  s.  tlie  state  of  a  soil  whidj 
wants  rain  ;  the  state  of  a  person  affected  with  thirst. 

DROUGHTY,  {dro6ty)  a.  wanting  rain ,' parched  with 
heat ;  thirsty,  or  wanting  drink. 

To  DROWN,  V.  a.  [dnencniau,  Sax.]  to  plunge  and  suf- 
focate under  water  ;  to  plunge  or  overwhelm  in  water  4  to 
overflow,  or  cover  with  water.  Figuratively,  to  immerge, 
plunge  in,  or  overwhelm  with  any  thing ;  to  die,  or  be  sjif- 
focated  under  water. 

To  DROWSE,  (drowze)  v.  a.  [drooim,  Bel^)  to  make 
heavy  with,  or  strongly  fticlined  to,  sleep.  Neuteriy,  to 
sleep. 

DR0'W.S1LY,  ad.  sleepily;  heavily;  sluggishly,  idly» 
sloth  fully,  1-dzilv. 

DRO'WZINESS,  (drowziness)  ».  a  strong  propiensity  and 
inclination  to  sleep.  Figuratively,  slotnfiliness,  ■or  iaa^ 
tivitv. 

DRO'WS'Y,  (droiery)  a.  strorigly  inclined  to  sleep;  lieuvy 
with  sleei).     Figuratively,  causing  sleep ;  dull,  or  stupid. 

To  DRUB,  V.  a.  [from  druber,  Dan.l  to  beat  soundly 
with  a  stick  ;  to  thresh,  tliump,  or  «idg«L  A  word  of  go»- 
t«uii>t. 
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DRUB,  «.  athnrap,  knock, or  blow;  a  souiicTbeatinir. 

To  DKIJDGE,  r.  H.  [from  dragheu,  Bclg.J  to  work  Imrd  at 
mean  and  servile  employments  ;  to  slave. 

DRUDGE,  s.  one  employed  in  mean,  bard,  and  fatiguing 
labour  ;  a  mere  slave. 

DllU'DGERY,  i.  low,  mean,  servile,  hard,  and  fatiguing 
labour. 

DRU'DGINGBOX,  s.  tbe  box  out  of  which  flour  is 
sprinkled  upon  roast  meat. 

DRU'DGINGLY,  ad.  in  a  laborious,  fatiguing,  and  toil- 
some manner. 

DRUG,  s.  [drogire,  Fr.]  an  ingredient  used  in  physic  or 
dyin»,    Figuratively,  any  thing  of  small  orno  value. 

To  DRUG,  V.  a.  to  mix  with  physical  inyredieiits;  to 
taint  \ytlj  sometliin^disagreeable. 

DRU'GGKRM.\N,  s.  [drog-neman,  Fr.]  in  commerce,  a 
naiae  given  in  the  Levant  to  the  interpreters  kept  by  the 
ambassadors  of  the  Christian  nations  residing  at  the  Porte, 
tO' assist  them  in  their  treaties. 

DRU'GGET,  s.  in  commerce,  a  sort  of  tliin  stuff,  some- 
times ail  wool ;  sometimes  half  wool,  half  thread  ;  and  some- 
titnes  corded,  but  usually  plain,  and  wove  on  it  worsted 
chain. 

DRU'GGIST,  *.  one  whose  business  it  is  to  sell  i)liysical 
fcgredients. 

DRU'ID,  s.  [from  derio,  SiRt.]  the  priests  and  ministers 
of  religion  amonijst  the  Britons,  Celtic  Gauls,  and  Germans. 
They  were  in  Britain  the  first  and  most  distinguished  order 
in  the  island,  chosen  out  of  the  best  families  ;  and  the  ho- 
nours of  the.ir  birth,  added  to  those  of  theirfunction,  procured 
them  the  highest  veneration.  They  were  versed  in  astro- 
nomy, geometry,  natural  philosopby,  politics,  and  geogra- 
phy ;  had  tht;  administration  of  all  sacred  things  ;  were  the 
interpreters  of  the  gods,  and  supreme  judges  m  all  causes, 
•whether  ecclesiastical  or  civil.  From  tiicir  detemiiuatiou 
was  no  appeal ;  and  whoever  refused  to  acquiesce  in  their 
decisions,  was  reckoned  impious,  and  exconunuairated. 
They  were  generally  governed  by  a  single  person,  called  an 
Arclidrtiid,  who  presided  in  all  their  assemblies.  Once  a 
year  they  used  to  retire,  or  rather  assemble  in  a  wood,  in 
the  centre  of  the  island,  at  which  time  they  used  to  receive 
applications  from  all  parts,  and  hear  causes.  Their  iiocidiar 
opmions  are  not  well  ascertained  by  writers,  though  it  is 
agreed  by  all,  that  they  held  the  immortality' of  the  tioul, 
and  its  transmigration  ;  that  nothing  could  appease  the 
gods  more  powerfully  than  human  sacrifices  ;  aiut  tliat 
there  was  one  supreme  Deity,  who  presided  over  all 
ethers. 

DRUM,  s.  [dmnijne,  Erse]  a  warlike  instrument  made  of 
thin  pieces  of  oak,  bent  in  a  cylindrical  form,  covered  at 
each  end  with  vellum,  or  parchment,  which  stretches  by 
means  of  braces  running  from  one  extremity  to  the  other; 
and  made  to  sound  by  beating  one  of  the  ends  with  sticks 
generally  made  of  brasil  wood.  Kettk-drum  is  that  whose 
body  is  made  of  brass  or  copper,  in  the  form  <tf  a  kettle, 
and  covered  at  the  top  with  parchment  like  the  common 
one.  The  dnim  of  the  car,  is  a  small  membrane  in  the  inner 
part  of  that  organ,  which  is  so  stretched  as  to  convey  the 
sensation  of  sound,  by  the  vibration  which  sounding  bodies 
cause  upon  it.  > 

To  DRUM,  V.  a,  to  'beat  a  r.oarch,  &c.  on  a  drum  wi-th  a 
stick.  To  beat,  or  vibrate,  applied  to  the  motion  of  the 
heart. 

DRUMMA'JOR,  s.  the  chief  drummer  of  a  regiment. 
Every  regiment  has  a  driimmajor,  who  has  the  command 
over  the  other  dnuns.  They  are  distinguished  from  the 
soldiers  by  cJothes  of  a  different  fashion  ;  when  the  batta- 
lion is  drawn  up,  their  post  is  on  the  flanks;  and  on  a  march, , 
between  the  rfivisions. 

DRUMMER,  s.  he  that  beats  the  drum;  every  company 
of  foot  has  one,  and  sometimes  two. 

DRUNK,   a.   ('from   drink]  intoxicated,  or  deprived  of 
the  use  of  the  understanding,  by  immoderate  drinking.    Fi- 
j^uratively,  soaked ;  beautifully  applied  to  ii»auuate  things. 
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STNrtV.  Half  a  pint  of  wine  will  make  some  men  dnmi, 
when  others  shall  drink  a  gallon  without  being  the  least/wrf- 
dUd.  Good  success  will  souietimes  so  intoxicate  a  pcrsou 
as  to  take  him  off  from  his  busmess,  and  render  him  dis- 
agreeable to  all  bis  acquairitance. 

_  DRU'NK  A.RD,  *.  one  given  to  the  excessive  use  of  strong 
liquors. 

DRU'NKEN,  ;)arf. [from  Drinli\  intoxicated  with  liquor; 
given  to  habituaL  drunKennes» ;  frequently  intoxicated  with 
liquor. 

DRU'NKENLY,  ad.  after  the  manner  of  one  intoxicated 
with  stron"  liquors. 

DRUNKENNESS,*,  intoxication,  or  ebriety ;  the  habit 
of  getting  drunk.  Figuratively,  an  intoxication  or  disorder 
of  the  mind.  Prov.  What  lobcrncss  conceals,  drunkenness 
reveah — He  tfiat  Mils  a  w«»  lohtn  he  is  drunk,  must  be  hanged 
when  he  is  sober. 

DRU'SES,  a  people  of  Syria,  on  the  mountains  Libaniis 
and  Antilibianus,  governed  by  particular  princes,  called 
Emirs.  They  are  very  friendly  to  Europeans ;  worship  the 
iniagesof  the  saints,  like  the  Ivoruan  Catholics,  yet  observe 
the  fast  of  Rammcdan,  and  offer  their  devotions  both  in 
Mahometan  mosques,  and  Christian  ch-.ches.  Some  of 
them  admit  circumcission,  but  others  reject  it.  They  are 
a  strong  and  robust  people,  of  an  active  and  enterprising 
character,  and  accustomed  from  their  infancy  to  fatigues 
and  hardships.    Their  language  is  pure  Arabic. 

DRY,  a.  \drig.  Sax.]  without  wet  or  moisture.  Willi- 
out  rain,  applied  to  the  seasons.  Thirsty,  or  athirst  for 
want  of  drink.  Figuratively,  barren;  plain;  hard;  acrid; 
severe. 

To  DRY,  r.  a.  to  free  from,  or  exhale  moisture  or  wet  j, 
to  wipe  away  moisture,  used  with  up;  to  drain;  to  driuk 
up.    Neuterly,  to  grow  dry. 

DRY'ADES,  in  the  heathen  mythology,  were  a  sort  of 
deities  or  nymplis,  which,  the  ancients  thought  inhabited 
groves  or  woods.  They  differed  from  the  Hamadryades  ■ 
these  last  being  attached  to  some  particular  tree,  wherewith 
they  were  born,  and  with  which  they  died ;  whereas  the 
Dn/ades  were  the  goddesses  of  trees  and  woods  in  generaL 

DRY'ER,  s.  that  which  has  the  quality  of  absorbing 
moisture. 

DRY'-EYED,  (?.  without  tears ;  without  having  the  eyes 
moistened  with  tears. 

DRY'LY,  nd.  without  moisture.  Figuratively,  in  a  cold 
or  indifferent  manner.  With  great  reserve  applied  to  treat- 
ment or  behaviour;  in  a  sarcastical  or  ironical  mauner. 
Without  any  embellishment,  applied  to  style. 

DRYNESS,  i.  want  of  moisture;  want  of  rain;  want 
ofjuice.  Figuratively,  want  of  embellishment,  applied  to 
style,  or  set  discourses. 

DRY'NURSE,  s.  one  who  brings  up  an  infant  without 
sucking. 

To  DRY'NURSE,  v.  a.  to  bring  up  an  infant  without 
sucking. 

^  DRY'SHOD,.a.  without  wetting  the  feet;  without  treat- 
ing in  the  water  above  the  shoes. 

DUAL,  a.  [from  duo,  two,-Lat.]  expressing  or  includinjc 
only  two.  In  the  Ikbre-w  or  Greek  language,  a  variatirn  or 
a  noun  which  only  signifies  two,  a  distinction  whieh  *he 
modern  languages  seem  deficient  in. 

To  DUB,  V.  a.  [aMihba  till  riddara,  Island  ie,  to  dub  a 
knight.  Addubba,  in  its  primary  signification,  implies  to 
strike,  knights  being  made  by  a  blow  given  with  a  .-wordj 
to  create  or  make  a  man  a  knight ;  to  confer  any  title  oe. 
digiiity. 

DUH,  s.  a  blow  or -knock. 

DUBIOUS,  a.[dMus,  Lat.]  not  settled  in  an  opinion,, 
applied  to  persons.  Not  fully  proved,  or  that  which  haav 
equal  probability  on  either  side,  applied  to  opinions.  Not. 
plain;  not  clear. 

DU'BIOUSLY,  ad.  in  such  a  manner  as  will  admk  of  dif' 
fcrent  senses. 

DU  BIOUSNESS,  *.  unceitaitnj. . 


DUC 

DU'BITABLE,  a.  that  may  be  questiomed  or  doubted ; 
that  a  person  mav  decline  assenting  to. 

DUBlTATldN,  s.  [dMtntiu,  from  duliio,  to  doubt,  Lat.] 
the  act  ofdoubtiiif?,  or  cjuestioning  the  truth  of  a  thiiijr. 

DUBLIN,  the  capital  of  Irehind,  in  the  county  of  thjR 
same  name,  is  a  jarge,  handsome,  and  populous  city,  seated 
on  the  river  Liffey,  or  Aiuia  Lifley.  The  appearance  of 
this  metropolis,  the  Bay  .of  Dublin,  and  the  surrounding 
country,  on  approaching;  them  from  the  sea,  is  grand  and 
beautiful ;  after  passing  the  Isle  of  Lambay,  and  that  of  Ire- 
lan'd's  Eye,  which  is  small,  being  a  lofty  and  grotesque-look- 
ing rock,  and  the  craggy  mountain  of  Hovvth,  in  coming 
from  the  north ;  or,  after  passing  the  rocky  clifi's  of  Brav  in 
approaching  from  ihe  south,  tlie  extensive  Bay  of  Dublin 
oj>enson  the  view:  on  the  left  are  seen  the  hills  and  moun- 
tains of  Wickhiw;  ou  the  right,  the  gently  rising  shores  of 
Oiontarf ;  the  city,  on  a  rising  ground,  at  the  extremity  of 

•  the  bay,andat  several  miles  distance,  with  domes  and  spires, 
ferminates  the  view.  The  cassoon,  a  beautiful  pharos,  or 
light-house,  4  or  5  miles  from  the  city,  seems,  like  another 
Eildystone  light-house,  to  rise  out  of  the  sea ;  from  this,  how- 
ever, there  is  a  broad  and  firm  wall,  or  pier,  lately  com- 
pleted,  reaching  to  Ringsend,  to  which  the  city  is  now  nearly 
extended.  On  the  north  side  of  the  wall  is  the  harbour, 
where  vessels  lie  safe  at  anchor  with  an  open  sea  to  the  N. 
On  the  south  side  of  the  wall,  near  the  town,  are  wharfs, 
principally  used  for  bathing ;  and  between  these  and  the  op- 
posite shore  is  an  extensive  and  smooth  strand,  which  is  dry 
at  low  water ;  there  is  a  wharf  also  on  the  N.  side  of  the  river, 
for  the  purpose  of  bathing,  and  elegant  baths  on  both  sides 
of  the  water.  From  Ringsend  upwards,  through  the  whole 
city,  the  river  is  embanked  witli  quays  on  both  sides  ;  as 
these  are  open  nearly  through  their  whole  extent,  they  form 
beautiful  walks  of  very  extensive  range.  The  docks  laid 
out  on  each  side  of  the  river  are  sufficiently  capacious  to 
hold  several  thousands  of  vessels.  The  streets  of  Dublin 
are  prettj-  regular,  and  well  paved,  the  squares  spacious  and 
elegant,  and  the  public  buildings  superb.  The  town  is  sup- 
plied with  water  by  means  of  pipes.  A  circular  road,  about 
10  or  11  miles  in  length,  encompasses  the  city,  and  the 
country  around  it  is  pleasant.  There  is  not  yet  in  Ireland, 
as  in  England,  a  parochial  provision  for  the  poor ;  but  there 
arc,  throughout  the  country,  institutions  for  their  relief, 
supported  by  voluntary  contributions.  Of  this  sort  is  the 
House  of  Industry  in  Dubhn.  The  trade  of  Dublin  is  exten- 
sive, though  since  the  union  it  has  been  on  the  decline  ;  yet 
it  is  tliought  by  some  that  the  country  will  be  ultimately  bene- 
fited by  that  measure.  The  bar  at  the  entrance  of  the  har- 
bour renders  the  approach  of  large  vessels  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous; some  improvements,  however,  are  projected  to  re- 
medy this  great  defect.     Lat.  63.  23.  N.  Ion.  6.  37.  W. 

DU'BLLN,  a  county  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster,  2.5  miles  in 
length,  and  16  in  breadth,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Meath,  on 
the  E.  by  the  Irish  Channel,  on  the  S.  bv  Wicklow,  and  on 
the  W.  by  Meath  and  Kildare.  The  soil  is  rich  and  fertile 
in  corn  and  pasture.  It  contains  107  parishes,  20  of  which 
are  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  4  market  towns,  and  about  26,000 
Bouses. 

DU'GA.L,  a.  belonging  to  a  duke. 

pU'CAT,  s-Xio  called  because  struck  in  the  dominions  of 
a  dukej  a  foreign  coin,  current  on  the  continent ;  when  of 
S'llyer,  valued  at  four  shillings  and  sixpence,  but  when  of 
gold,  at  nine  shillings  and  sixpence. 

DUCATO'ON,  ».  a  foreign  coin,  struck  chiefy  in  Italy  ; 
wien  of  silver,  valued  at  four  shillings  and  eightpence  ster- 
iing;  and  in  gold,  which  is  current  in  Holland,  is  worth 
about  one  pound  nineteen  shilhugsand  twopence. 

DUCK,  t.  [from  ducken,  Belg.]  a  waier-fowi,  both  wild 
and  tame.  Figuratively,  used  as  a  word  of  great  fondness 
and  endearment.  "  My  dainty  d„cL"  Shah.  A  sudden 
bending  down,  or  flcclining  of  the  head. 

^"  "y  CK,  r.  n.  to  pbnge  one's  head  or  dive  under  wa- 

•  I  ''^/''■."P  down  one's  head;  to  bow  low;  to  cringe  ;  to 
Kike  obcisanpc.    To  plaage  a  person  under  water  by  way 
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DU'CKING,  s.  the  plungmgor  dipping  a  person  in  wr- 
ter;  a  punishment  infiictied  by  the  mob  en  a  pickpocket. 
At  «ea,  it  is  a  way  of  punishing  ofleiifkrs,  by  binding  tlie 
malefactor  with  a  rope  to  the  end  of  the  yard,  from  whence 
he  is  violently  let  down  into  the  sea,  once,  twice,  or  thrice, 
according  to  his  offence,  which,  if  it  be  very  greut,  he  is 
drawn  underneath  the  keel  of  the  ship,  w  hich  they  call  keel- 
hauling. 

DUCKING-STOOL,  s.  a  chair  in  which  women    aife  - 
plunofed  under  water  for  scolding. 

DUCKLEGGED,  a.  having  legs  like  a  duck;  having 
short  legs. 

DU'CKLING,  «.  a  young  duck. 

DU'CKME.A.T,  s.  a  genus  of  plants,  called  by  Linneus 
lemna.    There  are  three  British  species,  viz.  the  ivy-leaved, 
.least,  and  greater.    They  flower  in  June  and  July,  and  are 
very  acceptable  food  for  ducks. 

DUCT,  s.  [from  dvco,  to  lead,  Lat.J  guidance  or  direction. 
In  anatomy,  any  canal  or  tube  in  any  animal  body,  througU 
which  the  humours  or  fluids  are  conveyed. 

DUCTILE,  a.  [from  duco,  to  lead,  Lat.]  easy  to  be  bent; 
easy  to  be  drawn  out  in  length.  Tractable,  complying,  or 
yieldiii"  applied  to  the  mind. 

DU'CTILENESS,  s.  the  quality  of  being  drawn  out  in 
length. 

DUCTILITY,  s.  in  physic,  a  property  of  certain  bodies, 
whereby  they  become  capable  of  being  pressed,  beaten, 
stretched,  or  drawn  out  to  a  great  length  without  breaking; 
Tractableness,  compliance,  applied  to  the  mind,  or  to  per- 
sons. 

DUDGEON,  s.  [dolch,  Teut.]  a  small  dagger.  "  On  the 
blade  of  thy  dudgeon."  Shak.  Quarrel,  ill-will,  malice, 
jars,  or  commotions  ;  from  do?g,  Sax.  a  wound. 

DUDLEY,  a  town  in  Worcestershire,  insulated  in  Staf- 
fordshire, containing  about  2000  families,  most  of  whom  are 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  nails  and  other  iron  wares.. 
It  is  10  miles  W.  of  Birmingham,  16  E.  of  Bridg^north,  and 
120  N.  W.  of  London.    Market  on  Saturday. 

DUE,  particip.  pass,  of  one ,-  [rh'i,  Fr.]  that  which  a  person 
has  a  right  to  demand  as  a  debt,  as  stipulated  in  a  compact 
or  otherwise  ;  that  which  a  person  ought  to  pay,  or  which  a 
thing  might  lay  claim  to. 

DUE,  ad.  among  sailors,  directly,  exactly.    "  2)u«-east." 

DUE,  J.  that  which  belongs  to,  or  may  be  claimed  by  a 
person  ;  right;  just  title  to  a  thing.  In  the  plural,  custom, 
or  taxes. 

DUEL,  y.  [ducllum,  low  Lat.  from  rfi«?,  two,  and  helium, 
war,  Lat.]  is  a  single  combat  at  a  time  and  place  appointed  ; 
inconsequence  of  a  challenge;  it  must  be  premeditated, 
otherwise  it  is  called  a  rencounter.  If  a  person  be  killed  in 
a  duel,  both  the  principal  and  seconds  are  guklty  of  murder, 
whether  the  seconds  engage  or  not. 

To  DUEL,  V.  n.  to  fight  in  single  combat.  Actively,  U>.- 
attack,  or  fight  with  singly. 

DUELLER,  s.  one  who  engages  another  in  single  con»- 
bat. 

DUE'NNA,*.  [Span.]au  old  woman  kept  as  a  domestic 
in  Spain,  in  order  to  pry  into  the  actions,  or  to  take  care  cff 
the  conduct,  of  a  young  lady. 

DUET,  i.  a  term  in  music  for  a  song  or  air  composed  for 
two  voices  or  instruments. 

DUG,  s.  [deggia,  Ital.]  a  pap,  nipple,  or  tfat,  generally 
applied  to  that  of  a  beast ;  and  to  that  of  a  human  ereature- 
oniy  by  way  of  reproach  and  contempt ;  though  formerly 
it  was  applied  to  a  human  creature  in  a  good  sense. 

DUKE,  «.[from  duco,  to  lead,  Lat.]  is  either  ,tbe  title  of  a 
sovereign  prince,  as  the  duke  of  Savoy,  Parma,  &c.  or  it  i« 
the  title  of  honour  and  nobility  next  below  priaees.  The 
commanders  of  armies  in  time  of  war,  the  governors  of  pro> 
vinces,  and  wardens  of  marches  in  time  of  peace,  were  eaV  ' 
led  Duces,  under  the  late  emperors.  At  present,  duke  is  a 
mere  title  of  dignity,  without  giving  any  domain  or  territory,, 
or  conferring  jurisciictipn  over  the  place  from  whence  tfie 
title  is  taken.    A  .dtike  is  cieated  by  patent,  cincture  c^ 
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'^ord,  mantle  of  state,  imposition  of  a  cap,  and  coronet  of 

old  oil  Ills  lie;id,  and  a  virge  of  sold  put  into  liij  hand. 

His  title  is  gnu'o  ;  and  in  the  style  of  the  heralds,  most  liigh, 

potciut,  hijjfli-horn,  aind   noble  prince.    Tiicii;  eldest  sons 

are,  hy  tlic  courtesy  of  Mnslantl,  styled  marquises,  and  their 

yonnsest  lords,  with  the  addition  ol' their  cliristiitns  names, 

2s  Lord  Genrf^e,  Lord  Robert,  &c.  and  take  place  of  vis- 

e'onnts,  though  not  sopriviiesjed  by  the  laws  of  tlic  land. 

DU'KEDOM.i.  tiie  dominion  of  a  duke. 

DlJLBllAINKD,  a.  slow  of  apprehension;  stupid;  ^vant- 

DlJ'LCCT,  A.  [ilidcii,  Lat.]  sweet  to  the  taste  ;  agreeable 
to  the  ear.    '  ' 

DULCIFICATION,  *.  [from  rf/«/m,  sweot,  and /«oio,  to 
make,  Lat."]  in  pharmacy,  the  sheetenin;^  or  rendering  in- 
sipid any  matter  inrpregnsted  witli  salt,  by  washing  it  often 
in  water ;  the  act  of  rendering  any  thing  which  is  acid, 
Sweet,  by  mixing  it  with  sugar.  The  combination  of  mine- 
ral acids  with  alcohol.  Thus  we  have  dulcilied  spirit  of 
nitre,  <lnleitied  spirit  of  vitriol,  Jkc. 

To  DU'J^CIFV,  t'.  a.  [fliiliijier,  Fr.]  to  sweeten,  to  free 
from  salts,  foulness,  or  acrimony  of  any  son. 

DU'LCIMER,  s.  [dolcimeUo,  Ifal.]  a  musical  instrument, 
strung  with  wires,  resembling  a  harpsichord,  and  played  on 
tvith  iron  or  brass  pins. 

To  DITLCORATE,  v.  a.  [from  dulcis,  sweet,  Lat.]  to 
«wectf  n  ;  to  render  less  acrimonious. 

DULCORATION,  s.the  act  of  sweetening. 

DULL,  a.  [rf?r?,  Brit.]  slow  of  appreliension,  applied  to 
the  understanding.  Rfunt,  applied  to  the  edge  of  any  in- 
strument. Not  (juictor  not  easily  perceiving  objects,  ap- 
plied to  the  senses.  Slow,  applied  to  motion.  Not  bright, 
or  wanting  vigour.     Drowsy,  sleepy,  or  melancholy. 

To  DULL,  V.  a.  to  blunt  the  edge  of  an  instrument  ;  to 
sully  the  brightness  of  sonie  shining  i)ody  ;  to  make  a  per- 
son sad  or  melancholy  ;  to  damp  vigour;  to  stop  or  retard 
motion. 

DU'LLARD,  J.  a  person  of  glow  apprehension ;  a  block- 
head. 

DU'LLY,  ad.  in  a  stupid  or  foolish  manner;  in  a  slow, 
sluggish,  or  melancholy  maimer. 

DU'LNESS,  s.  weakness  of  understanding ;  slowness  of 
apprehension  ;  drowsiness;  or  strong  propensity  to  sleep. 
Dimness,  or  want  of  lustre,  applied  to  the  change  made  in  a 
«hining  body.  Bluntness,  or  want  of  edge,  applied  to  in- 
struments. 

DU'LVKRTON,  a  town  of  Somersetshire,  with  a  manu- 
facture of  coarse  woollen  cloth  and  blankets.  It  is  seated 
on  the  Dunsbrook,  near  its  fall  into  the  Rxe,  24  miles  S,  E. 
of  Barnstaple,  an(l  164  W.  by  S.  of  London.  Market  on  Sa- 
turday. 

DU'LY,  ad.  in  snch  a  manner  as  a  thing  or  person  might 
claim ;  properly  ;  titlv  ;  regularly  ;  punctually. 

DUMB,  (dum)  a.  [from  diini,  to  be  silent,  Heb.  dumle,  Sax.] 
mute;  not  able  to  speak;  deprived  of  speech;  not  using 
■words  ;  refusing  to  speak. 

DUMBA'RTONSHIRE,  anciently  Lennox,  a  county  of 
Scotland,  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Argyleshire  and  Loch 
Loiing;  on  the  N.  by  Argyleshire  and  Perthshire  ;  on  the 
E.  by  Perthshire  and  Stirlingshire ;  and  on  the  S.  by  the 
counties  of  Lanerk  End  Renffew.  Its  greatest  length  is  45 
miles,  its  breadth  from  Cto  16.  The  W.  part  of  this  county 
abounds  with  morasses ;  in  other  parts  it  is  fertile  in  corn 
and  pastures ;  but  the  principal  riches  arise  from  the  fislv 
«ries  in  the  lochs  in  and  about  its  coasts.  The  principal  of 
these  iaLoch  Lomond. 

DUMBARTON,  the  capital  of  the  county,  is  a  large,  an- 
cient town,  containing  about  2000  inhabitants.  Its  princi- 
pal manufacture  is  crowh  and  bottle  glass,  but  many  of  the 
young  women  are  employed  in  the  neighbouring  print  fields, 
-Oh  the  banks  of  the  Leven.  Close  to  the  river  is  a  castle, 
bwWt  on  a  vast  rock,  formerly  deemed  impregnable.  This 
|<iWB  was  erected  into  a  royal  burgh  hy  King  Alexander  II. 
in  1321.  About  2000  tons  of  shipping'  belonc  to  this  pkce, 
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which  oas  aharoour  for  large  brigs,  secure  in  all  weathers. 
It  js  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Levcn  and, 
Clyde,  1.5  miles  N.  W.  of  Glasgow. 

DU'.MBLY,  (</um/j/)arf.  mutely;  silently;  without  speak- 
ing. 

DU'MBNE.SS,  (rfilwueii)  t.  incapacity  of  speaking;  for- 
bearance ;  silence. 

DUMFE'RMLING,  a  parliament  town  of  Scotland,  in  the 
county  of  Fife.  It  was  remarkable  for  its  magnificent  ab- 
bey, and  a  royal  palace,  in  which  King  Charles  I.  was  born. 
TJic  ruins  of  the  abbey  are  yet  to  be  Seen.  It  is  15  mile* 
N.W.off'^dinburgh. 

To  DUTVIFOUND,  {dmnfouni)  v.  a.  to  confuse  a  person 
so  as  to  render  him  unable  to  speak.     A  low  word. 

DUMFRlESSmilK,  a  county  of  Scotland,  bounded  on 
theW.  by  the  counties  of  Kirkcudbright  and  lAyr;  on -the 
N.  by  the  shires  of  Lanerk,  Peebles,  and  Sclkiik  ;  on  the  N. 
E.  and  1',.  by  those  of  Selkirk  and  Roxburgh  ;  and  o;i  the  S. 
by  Solway  Frith  and  a  part  of  Cumberland.  It  is  about  50 
miles  in  length,  and  from  10  to  [30  broail.  It  comprehends 
the  districts  of  Annandale,  Nithsdale,  and  Eskdale. 

DUMFRIES,  the  capital  of  the  county,  is  a  well-built 
town,  surrounded  oi;  all  sides,  at  ;he  distance  of  a  few  miles, 
by  a  continued  chain  of  hills,  forming  altogether  one  of  the 
grandest  natural  amphitheatres  in  Britain.  The  number  of 
nihabilants,  at  an  enumeration  lately  taken,  was  5600. 
They  have  8  or  10  coasting  vessels,  and  2  or  .3  employed  in 
the  Baltic  and  wine  trades.  It  is  seated  on  the  river  Nitli, 
8  milfs  N.of  SoI'vfay  Frith,  and  5:1  S.  S.  W.  of  Edinburgh. 

DUMP,  s.  [liym,  Belg.]  sullen  and  silent  sorrow;  melan- 
choly; absence  of  mind;  a  piece  of  leaden  coin  or  medal, 
with  which  children  amuse  themselves. 

DU'MPISH,  a.  sad  ;  silently  ami  jullcnly  sorrowffil ;  me- 
lancholy. 

DU'MPLING,  i.a  kind  of  small  and  coarse  pudding. 

DUN,  a.  [dun,  Sax.]  a  colour  partaking  of  a  mixture  of 
brown  and  black  ;  dark  ;  gloomy. 

To  DUN,  1'.  a.  {dur.an,  Sax.]  to  demand  a  debt  with  rehe- 
mence  and  fre(|nentii.iportuniJy. 

DUN,  s.  one  who  asks  a  person  for  a  debt  with  claraonr, 
and  incessant  importunity. 

DUNBA'R,  a  well-built  town  of  Haddingtonshire,  with  a 
good  harbour,  and  about  18  vessels  employed  in  the  coast- 
ing and  foreign  trade,  besides  12  fishing  boats.  This  town 
trades  largely  in  malt  and  grain.  Under  the  rock,  on  which 
arc  the  ruins  of  a  castle,  arc  two  natural  arches,  through 
which  the  tide  flows;  and  here  are  vast  basaltic  columns  of 
red  grit  stones.     It  is  26  miles  E.  of  Edinburgh. 

DUNCE,  J.  [perhaps  from  dom,  Belg.]  one  who  has  not 
a  capacity  for  receiving  instruction. 

DUN,i)A'LK,  a  .seaport  and  assize-town  of  Louth,  in 
LeinsteV.  It  consists  of  a  wide  street,  nearly  a  mile  long, 
and  some  cross  lines  ;  has  a  good  market-liousc,  and  carries 
on  a  manufacture  of  muslins,  linens,  and  cambrics.  It  \t 
most  advantageously  situated  for  an  extensive  inland  trade, 
and  the  port  i^  very  safe  for  shipping.  Tl>c  bay  also  has 
good  moorings,  and  abounds  with  fish.  Dundalk  is  lis  miles 
N.  of  Droaheda,  and  40  of  Dublin. 

DUNDET-,,  a  large  and  flourishing  town  ui  the  shire  of 
Angus,  with  manufactures  of  glass,  coarse  linen,  sail-cloth, 
cordage,  coloured  and  white  thread,  buckram,  tanned  lea- 
ther, shoes,  and  hats ;  and  here  is  also  a  suj^ar-house.  The 
houses  are  built  of  stone,  generally  three  or  tour  stories  high, 
and  the  principal  streets,  with  a  number  of  lesser  ones,  are 
all  paved  in  the  best  manner.  Trading  vessels  of  tlie 
largest  burden  can  get  into  the  harbour,  wnich  is  safe,  coin- 
modioHs,  and  of  easy  access,  with  broad  extensive  piers, 
well  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  loading  and  dischargin"r 
vessels;  and  there isgood  room  on  the  quay  for  ship-build- 
ing, which  is  carried  on  here  to  a  large  extent.  In  the  year 
1792,  there  were  11(3  vessels  belonging  to  the  port,  navigated 
by .698  men  ;  of  these,  34  were  employed  in  the  foreign^  and 
78 'in  the  coasting  trade,  with  4  in  the  whale  fishery.  The 
inlMbitauts  are  compiited  at  20,000.    Dundee  is  situated  on 
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the  N.  side  of  the  Frith  of  Tay,  14  miles  N.  \V.  of  St.  Au- 
«(rews,  and  30  N.  of  F.dinburgh. 

DUNO,  I.  [dinef(.  Sax.]  the  excrement  of  animals  used  in 
manure,  or  in  fattening  ground- 
To  DUNG,  II.  a.  to  manure  with  dung. 

DUNGEON,  *.  [donjon.  Ft.]  a  close  prison,  generally 
ap|>iied  to  a  dark  or  subterraneous  one. 

DU'NGFORK,  s.  aforkto  toss  out  dung  from  stables. 

DU'NGIIILL,  s.  a  heap  of  dung.  Figuratively,  any 
mean  or  vile  abode  ;  a  situation  of  meanness  ;  a  man  de- 
sendiog  from  mean  parentage  ;  a  cock  of  a  spurious  and  de- 
generate kind,  not  fit  for  figliting. 

DUNGHILL,  a.  sprung  from  theduD.<;hill.  Figuratively, 
mean;  base,  or  worthless. 

iDUNGY,a.  aboundingin  dung,  resembling  dung. 

DUNKE'LD,  a  town  of  Perthsnire,  situated  amid  roman- 
tic rocks  and  woods,  under  which  rolls  the  majestic  Tay,  10 
wiles  nearly  N.  of  Perth.  It  is  much  resorted  to  in  the  sum- 
mer months,  for  the  benefit  of  goats'  whey.  It  is'  the  mar- 
ket town  of  the  Highlands  on 'that  side,  and"  carries  on  a 
manufacture  of  linen.  The  duke  of  Athol  has  a  beautiful 
modern  seathere. 

DU'NKlRK,  a  considerable  and  important  maritime  town 
of  France,  in  the  district  of  Bergues,  and  department  of  the 
North,  containing  about  80,000  inhabitants.  By  means  of  a 
sluice,  42  feet  wide,  the  bason  within  the  town  will  hold  40 
ships  of  the  line  always  floating.  It  is  22  miles  S.  W.  of 
Ostend.    Lat.  51.  2.  N.  l«n.  2.  28.  E. 

DU'NNKR,  s.  a  person  employed  in  collecting  petty 
debts,  and  making  use  of  vehement  importunity  for  that 
purpose. 

DU'NMOW,  GREAT,  a  town  of  Essex,  with  a  manufac- 
ture of  baize.  In  tlie  reign  of  Henry  III.  the  Lord  Fitzwal- 
t«r  instituted  a  custom  here,  which  is  still  the  tenure  of  the 
manor,  that  whatever  married  man  did  not  repent  of  his  mar- 
riage, or  quarrel  witli  fiis  Wife,  in  a  year  and  a  day  afterw  ards, 
should  go  to  the  priory,  and  receive  from  ihc  \:.Tc!,  a  Citn- 
nion  or  tlitch  of  bacon,  provided  he  swore  to  the  truth  of  it. 
Some  old  records  here  mention  several  that  have  claimed 
and  received  this  reward  ;  and  it  has  been  received  so  lately 
as  since  the  year  1750,  by  a  weaver  and  his  wife,  of  Coggcs- 
hall.  It  has  been  demanded  more  recently,  but  the  demand 
is  now  evaded,  from  the  ceremony  being  attended  with 
considerable  expense  to  thelerd  of  the  manor.  It  is  situated 
on  the  Chelmer,  13  miles  N.  of  Chelmsford,  and  40  N;  E.  of 
London.    Market  on  Saturday. 

DUNSE,  a  town  in  Berwicksliire,  with  a  good  market, 
and  4  considerable  fairs  for  horses,  sheep,  and  black  cattle, 
in  March,  June,  August,  and  November.  If  is  situated  be- 
tween the  forks  of  the  rivers  Blackadder,  and  Whiteadder, 
12  miles  W.  of  Jienvick-upon-Tweed. 

DU'NSTABLE,  a  populous  town  of  P,cdfordshire,  with 
several  good  inns,  as  it  is  a  great  thoroughfare,  standing  on 
♦he  great  road  between  London  and  the  N.  and  N.  \Y.  coun- 
ties. It  is  noted  for  elegant  baskets,  hats,  &c.  made  of 
straw,  which  are  considerable,  and  even  articles  of  e.»i)orta- 
tion.  The  larkstaken  hereabouts  are  said  to  be  th^"  largest 
and  best  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  seated  on  a  diT  chalky  emi- 
nence, near  the  Chiltern  hills,  17  miles  nearly  S.  of  Bedford, 
and  34  N.  N.  W.  of  London.    Market  on  Wednts  Jay. 

DU'NSTER,  a  town  ofSomersetshirei  consisting  of  about 
400  houses,  with  a  manufacture  or  kerseys.  It  sKiuds  on  a 
low  ground,  20  miles  N.  W.  of  Taunton,  and  16a  N.  W.  of 
London.    Market  on  Friday. 

DU'NWICH,  an  ancient  town  of  Suffolk,  seated  on  the 
top  of  a  loose  clifl*  It  vwis  once  large  and  populous,  and  an 
eoiscopal  see  ;  but  here  are  now  only  the  remains  of  a  town, 
all  but  two  parishes  being  swallowed  up  by  the  sea.  Tl>e 
|>tiRcipal  business  here  is  fishing  for  herriiigs,  mackarel,  &c. 
It  is  24  miles  S.  of  Yarmouth,  and  99  N.  £.  of  London. 
Market  on  Saturday. 

DUODE'CIMO,"*.  \  from  duodecim,  twelve,  Lst.]  a  thing 
divided  into  twelve  parts ;  hence  a  book  is  said  to  be  in 
duBdedmo,  whea  twelve  of  its  leaves  make  just  a^sheet  ot  pafier. 
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DUODE'CUPLE,  «.  [from  duo,  two,  and  decuplus,  tenfold; 
Lat. 1  consisting  of  twelves. 

DUPK,  *.  Ifrom  dupe,  a  foolish  bird  that  suffers  il«cl^ 
to  be  caught]  a  credulous  person,  or  one  who  is  imposed  oir 
and  deceived  on  account  of  his  credulity. 

To  DUPE,  f,  a.  to  trick  er  cheat  a  person  of  too  great 
credulity. 

pUTLR,  a.  [duplus,  from  duo,  two,  Lat.]  double,  the  same 
thing  or  number  repeated. 

To  DUPLICATE,  f.  a.  [duplico,  from  duo,  two,  Lat.]  to 
double ;  to  increase,  or  enlarge  by  the  repetition  of  the 
samenumber  ;  to  fold  together. 

DU'PLICATE,  o.  iii  arithmetic,  applied  to  proportion,- 
the  ratio  or  proportio/i  of  squares. 

DU'PLICATE,  s.  the  exact  copy  or  counterpart  of  u" 
letter,  book,  or  deed ;  a  thing  of  the  same  kind  as  an- 
other. 

DUPLICA'TION,  J.  the  act  of  doubling ;  the  act  of  fold 
ing  together  ;  a  fold  ordoubling. 

JDI.IPLICATURE,  f.  a  fold  ;  any  thing  doubled. 

DuPLrClTY,  s.  [dnplicitas,  from  duplex,  double,  Lat.] 
dpubleness  ;  the  division  of  things  or  ideas  into  pairs  ;  the 
Quality  of  being  twice  as  much  as  another ;  deceit  or  double- 
aealing,  opposed  to  simplicity. 

DURABI'LITY,  *.  [from  duTo,  to  endure,  Lat.J  the  power 
of  bearing  the  injuries  of  time  and  weather,  without  being- 
destroyed  ;  the  property  of  lasting  or  containing  a  long-^ 
while. 

DURABLE,  a.  [from  duro,  to  endure,  Lat.]  not  easily 
destroyed  by  length  of  time,or  violence  of  weather;  lasting  ,' 
permanent. 

DU'RABLENESS,  s.  the  property  of  continuing  or  last- 
inralong. 

DURABLY,  ad.  in  a  lasting  manner. 

DU'RANCE,  s.  [duresse,  low  Fr.]  the  state  of  a  person 
confined  in  a  prison;  confinement;  imprisonment;  duration,^, 
ot  thi;  l-inj-ith  of  time  which  any  thing  continues. 

DUK.\'PlON.«.[frora  duro,  to  endure,  Lat.]  distance  or 
length,  apphod  to  time. 

DURF-'SSE,  s.  [Fr.]  hardship;  imprisonment.  In  law, 
a  plea  used  by  way  of  exception  to  a  bond  sealed  to  a  pet- 
son  by  one  cast  in  prison  at  bis  suit,  or  otherwise  hardly> 
used. 

DURHAM,  a  county  palatine  of  England,  bounded  oir 
the  \V.  by  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  ;  on  the  N.  bv 
Northumberland  ;  on  the  E.  by  the  German  Ocean ;  ami  ou- 
the  S.  by  Yorkshire.  It  is  divided  into  four  wards,  whiciii 
contain  1  city,  8  market  towns,  113' parishes,  and  about 
100,000  inhabitants.  It  is  42  miles  in  length,  from  E.  li» 
W.  and  32  in  breadth  from  N.  to  S.  The  bishop  is  a  tein* 
poral  prince,  being  earlof  Sadberjj  in  this  county,  and  sheriff 
paramount,  as  also  perpetual  justice  of  peace  within  his  ter- 
ritories. Hesifsas'chief  in  the  courts  of  judicature,  those  of 
assize  not  excepted  ;  and  even  when  judgment  of  blood  is 
g'ven.  The  western  side  of  the  county  is  mountainous, 
while  the  eastern  and  southern  are  fruitful  in  corn  and  pas- 
ture, and  enjoy  a  milder  air.  Here  are  manufactoiies  c.f 
tammies,  carpets,  sail-cloth,  steel,  glass,  paper,  iron  fouu- 
flcrics,  and  inmiense  mines  of  coal,  lead,  grindstones,  and 
iron.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Wear,  Tees,  Tyne,  and; 
Derwent. 

DURHAM,  the  capital  of  the  c#Hnty  of  Durham,  is  an 
ancient  city,  situated  on  7  hills,  and  surrounded  by  other* 
mure  lofty,"  in  a  beautiful  w  inding  of  the  river  Wear.  Here 
are  pleasant  walks  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  which  aie 
covered  with  woods,  and  edged  with  lofty  crags.  Arounik 
it  are  grown  large  nuanf  ities  of  the  best  mustard.  Durham 
is  14  miles  S.  of  Newcastle,  and- 267  N.  by  W.  of  London. 
Market  on  Saturday. 

DU'RINCi.  part,  [from  dutv]  for  the  time  any  thing  lasts ; . 
while  any  thing  continues  unaltered. 

DURI'ON,  in  natural  history,  the  narrie  of  a  fruit  commc.n; 
in  China  and  the  East  Indies,  which  is  esteemed  by  tha- 
uatives  the  liiiest  of  all  fruits,  but  is  disliked  by  the  Euj:v»- 
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fpRiTS  on  acoount  of  its  disagreeable  smpll.  If  is  of  tli« 
tizc  of  an  ordinary  melon,  is  inclosed  in  a  prieklv  husk,  hm 
ti  delicious  taste,  and  intoxicates  those  who  eat  it  plenti- 
fully. 

DU'RSLEY,  a  t»wn  of  Gloucestershire,  with  a  manufac- 
ture of  broad  cloth.  The  manufacture  of  cards  for  clothiers 
1ms  been  lon<j  settled  here.  It  is  seated  on  a  branch  of  the 
Sevei-n,  13  mdes  S.  W.  of  Gloucester,  and  107  W.  of  Lon- 
don.    Market  on  Thursday. 

PU'RITY,  s.  [ditretf,  Fr.^  hardness  ;  firmness. 

DURST,  the  preterit  of  Dare. 

DUSK,  a.  [dm/sifr,  Tout.]  want  of  day-light;  approach- 
ing to  darkness  ;  blackish;  orof  a  dark  colour. 

DU'SKISH,  a.  inclining  to  darkness;  tending  to  black- 
ness ;  dark-coloured. 

DU'SKISHLY,  ad.  darkly ;  in  such  a  manner  as  to  nfford 
bnt  Kttle  light. 

DU'SKY,  a.  [dinjiter,  Teiit.J  tendin"  to  darkness.    Tend- 
ing to  blackness,  applied  to  colour.     Figuratively,  gloomy, 
.  sad,  melancholy,  applied  to  the  mind. 

DU'SSELDORF,  a'cityof  Berg,  Westphalia,  containing 
about  10,000  inhabitants.  It  is  situated  on  the  river  Dussel, 
at  its  confluence  with  the  Rhine,  20  miles  N.  N.  \V.  of 
Colojin. 

DUST,  s.  [diist,  Sax.]  earth,  or  other  matter  reduced  to 
-«mall  particles.  Figuratively,  the  state  of  dissolution  to 
which  bodies  are  reduced  after  being  long  buried.  A  mean, 
low,  aad  dejected  state,  alluding  to  the  custom  of  the  Jews, 
v.-ho,  in  the  time  of  affliction,  sat  in  the  dust,  and  covered 
their  heads  ^vith  it  likewise. 

.DU'STY,  a.  filled,  coloured,  covered,   or  spread  with 
/dust. 

DUTCHESS,  or  DUCHESS,  s.  [duchesse,  Fr.]  the  lady  of 

DUTCHY,  or  DU'CHY,  *.  [duchi,  Fr.]  a  territory  which 
^ives  title  to,  or  has  a  duke  for,  its  sovereign.  Dutchf-coitrt 
13  that  wherein  all  matters  pertaining  to  thedutchy  of  Lan- 
caster are  decided  by  the  decree  of  the  chancellor. 

DU'TEOUS,  a.  ©bedient;  or  performing  those  offices 
which  parents  or  superiors  can  claim  ;  obsequious,  or  com- 
plying ;  enjoined  by,  or  arising  from  those  relations  a  per- 
son stands  in  with  respect  to  others. 

DU'TIFUL,  a.  obedient ;  submissive  to,  or  performing 
the  offices  due  to  parents  or  superiors ;  respectfully ;  reve- 
rential. 

DUTrFULLY,  atl.  in  an  obedient,  submissive,  or  respect- 
ful manner. 

DU'TIFULNESS,  ».  obedience;  submission  to  just  autho- 
rity; the  act  of  performing  the  offices  v.hich  flow  from  our 
relations  as  children  or  subjects;  reverence;  respect. 

DUTY,  s.  any  actions,  or  course  of  actions,  which  flow 
from  the  relations  we  stand  in  to  God  or  man  ;  that  which  a 
man  is  bound  to  perform  by  any  natural  or  legal  obligation. 
In  commerce,  a  tax  or  custom  paid  for  any  commodity,  and 
levjed  by  the  government.  Synon.  D»tj^  means  something 
coiiscientious,  and  springs  from  law  ;  obligation,  something 
absolute  in  practrce,  and  springs  from  custom.  We  are  said 
to  failin  our  dutv,  and  todispence  with  -An  obligation. 
_  DWARF,  s.  "[dvieorg.  Sax.]  a  man  below  the  common 
size  or  stature.  Ingardcning,  a  low  fruit-tree,  kept  short  by 
pruning. 

To  Dwarf,  «.  a.  in  botany,  to  hinder  from  growing 
to  its  natural  size,  by  pruning ;  to  lessen ;  to  make  little ;  to 
shorten. 

DWA'RFISH,  a.  below  the  natural  size;  smaH;  very 
short. 

DWA'RFISHLY,  ad.  like  a  dwarf. 

DWA'RFISHNESS,  t.  shortness  of  stature ;  extreme  little- 
ness. 

To  DWELL,  ».  ri.  preter.  dwelt,  or  dwelled ;  [dmlla,  old 
Tent  is  to  say  or  delay  ;  duelia,  Isl.  to  stay  in  a  place]  to  in- 
habit or  live  in  a  place  or  house.  Figuratively,  to  continue 
in  a  state  or  condition ;  to  fix  the  eyes  immoveably  on  an 
•bject.  To  treat  of  in  a  copious  manner ;  to  continue  long 
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inspeakiog.  ^SvNON.  To /iW relates  to  the  particular plac« 
where  we  inhabit ;  dufll,  to  the  building  in  which  we  reside. 
We  live  in  Lt  ndoii,  in  ^lidt^lesex,  in  Ihc  country ;  we  dwelt 
in  a  large  ho    a,  a  cottage,  or  a  f  .nislied  lodging. 

DWELL  1,  s.  a  person  wi^o  resides  constantly  in  a 
piece;  an  ii,i.arlitaiit.,>    ' 

DWE'lLING,  s.  the  place  of  a  person's  habitation,  resi- 
dence, o)  abod*^,  ,t 

DWirr^LIN  J-PLACE,  ^.thc  place  of  residence. 

To  DW^'r  .>LE,  tj.  a.  [du-iiia7t,  Sax.]  to  decrcsc,  eqn- 
sun!'>,  or  gt  ow  less  by  degrees.  ' 

DYE,  i.  a  coloui  give;  loathing;  a  stain. 

'J'o  DYE,  V.  <7.  [(/fffg-«j(,' Sax.]     >  tinge  or  colour  a  thing. 

DY'ER,  s.  one  wiio  follows  the  trade  of  colouring  silks, 
stufls,  <Src.  ,  A  .         ' 

DY'ING,  part,  [of  rrfie]  'cxpidtig;  giving  up  the  ighost; 
givinur  a  new  colour.  J  '    ''        i 

DTOASTY,  J.  [frclhidi/nasteyo,  to  be  jfeiv'fcrful;  pr  to  be 
king,  Or.]  in  history,  a  race  or  succession  of  kings  in  the 
same  line  ;  government ;  sovereignty. 

DY'SARt,  a  town  of  Fifeshire,  with  a  very  ancient 
ciiurch,  said  to  have  been  built  by  the  Picts.  This  town 
employs  23  square-rigged  vessels  and  2  sloops,  in  carryhig 
cuals,  and  importing  wood,  to  and  from  Dantzick,  Denmark, 
Rotterdam,  &c.  It  is  situated  on  the  North  coast  oftlie 
Forth,  11  miles  N.  of  Edinburgh. 

DY'SCRASY,  s.  [from  dys,  ill,  and  krasis,  temperament, 
Gr.l  ail  iH  temperament,  habit,  mixture  of  the  blood,  orother 
fluids,  in  an  animal' body. 

DYSE'NTERY,  ».  [from  a[yx,  ill,  and  enterm,  an  intestine,* 
Gr.]  in  medicine,  a  looseness,  wherein  very  ill  humours  are 
discharged  by  stool,  attended  with  blood. 

DYS-PE'PSY,  «.[from  rfy*,  ill,  and  pe^o,  to  digest,  Gr.]  a 
bad  digestion. 

DY'SPHONY,  s.  [from  d^/i,  ill,  and  phoTie,  a  sound,  Gr.  |  a 
difficulty  in  speaking. 

DYSPNOE'A,  /.[(Tomd^s,  ill,  and  pneo,  to  breath,  Gr.]a 
difficulty  of  breathing. 

DY'SURY,  t.  [from  dys,  ill,  and  oureo,  to  make  urine,  Gr.] 
ditficulty  in  making  urine,  or  water. 

E. 

ETHE  fifth  letter  of  the  alphabet,  and  the  second  vowel, 
'  has  diflercnt  pronunciations  in  most  languages.  In 
English  it  has  two  sounds ;  long,  as  scene,  and  short  as  men, 
E  is  tlie  most  freqiient  vowel  in  the  English  language ;  for  it 
not  only  is  used  like' the  rest,  in  the  beginning  or  end  of 
words,  butlias  the  peculiar  quality  of  lengtliening  the  fore- 
going vowel,  as  can,  cant ;  mUn,  mane ;  grip  gape ;  glUd, 
g lade  ;  bred,  bride  ;  chin,  chine  ;  whip,  whlye ;  thin,  thine ; 
iiiid,  node  ;  t)in,  ticne ;  pliim,  plume.  Tet  it  sometimes  occurs 
final,  where  yet  the  foregoing  vowel  is  not  lengthened,  as 
gone,  hnouledge  edge,  give.  Anciently,  almost  every  word 
ended  withe;  as,  for  can,  canne ;  for  year,  yeare  ;  for  great, 
greate ;  for  need,  neede  ;  iox  flock,  fleche.  iTa  has  the  sound 
of  e  long;  the  e  is  commonly  lengthened  rather  by  the  im- 
mediate addition  of  o  than  by  the  opposition  of  « to  the  end 
of  the  word ;  as,  men,  mean ;  sell,  seal ;  met,  meat ;  net,  neat. 
As  a  numeral,  £  stands  for  250.  In  music,  it  denotes  tli« 
tone  e-ii.mt.  In  the  calendar,  it  is  the  fifth  of  the  domini- 
cal letters.  On  the  compass,  it  makes  the  east  point,  as 
E.  S.  E. «.  e.  east  south  east.  Among  writers  or  authors, 
it  stands  for  example,  or  exempli,  as,  e.  gr.  exempli  gratia,  er 
for  example. 

EACH,  (eech)  pron.  [tic.  Sax.]  either  of  two  ;  every  one 
of  aay  number.  To  etch  the  correspondent  word  is  ether, 
whether  it  he  used  of  two,  or  a  greater  number. 

EAD,  orED.rSax.]  in  compound  words,  znd  eadig  in  fh« 
simple,  denote  iiappmess  or  blessfdness.  Thus  Kadnerd, 
Edward,  is  a  happy  preserver;  Eadgar,  happy  power. 

EA'GER,  {eiger)  a.  [eagor.  Sax.]  earnest,  ardent,  kmjt- 
ing;  impetuous;  hot,  or  vehement  of  disposition;  quick, 
busy.    Keen ;  severe ;  bitteg,  applied  to  thr  air.    BrillR; ; 
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mficxlble,  not  ductile  when  used  by  artists.  Sharp,  or  sour, 
applied  to  the  taste. 

EA'GF.RLY.  {eifferli/)  ad.  vritli  great  ardour  of  desire; 
imi)alirtitl.v  ;  sharply;  quickly. 

KA'GERNESS,  (eig^i-ness)  s.  warmth  of  desire  ;  impe- 
tuosity ;  quickness ;  an  extr-cme  lonjjing,  'ir  impatience  for 
thf  enjoyment  of  .somethiiii;. 

EAuLE,  {eigle)  s.  \aigle,  Fr.]  a-  bird  of  prey,  which 
builds  on  the  lops  of  mountains ;  is  romarkalile  for  the 
strength  of  its  sight ;  and  reckoned  to  be  the  king  of  the 
feathered  race.  It  is  used  in  heraldry,  spread,  to  represent 
a  princeof  the  Roman  Empire.  The  standard  of  tlie  ancient 
Komans. 

liA'CiLE-EYED,  a.  sharp-sighted  as  an  eagle. 

EA'GLP:-ST0NE,  s.  a  stone  said  to  be  fpund  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  holes  in  which  the  eagles  inak^their  nests,  and 
affirmed  to  have  a  particular  virtue  in  defending  the  eagle's 
nest  from  thunder. 

EA'GLET,  (figlet)  t.  [a  diminutive  of  eng-le]  a  young 
€a"lc. 

EA'GRr,  (eeger)  a.  [probahly  from  trger,  run,  the  ocean] 
a  tide  swi'llin-f  above  another  tide. 

EA'LDEltRIAN,  (iUkrman)  s.  [Sax.J  the  name  of  a  Saxon 
ni-.i^istrate,  the  same  as  our  alderman  ;  v  liich  see. 

LAR,  (e«r)  s.  [eare,  Sax.]  the  organ  of  hearing,  or  that 
part  where  animals  receive  tiie  impression  of  soiuids.  In 
ninsic,  a  hind  of  peculiar  and  internal  taste,  whereby  we 
are  able  to  judge  «if  the  harmony  of  sounds.  Usedwitli  about, 
It  signifies  the  whole  head  or  person.  "  Tiie  city  beaten 
down  abuvt  their  ears."  Kiiollcs.  Joined  to  yip,  all  over,  or 
entirely.  "  Up  to  the  ears  in  love."  I'Estran^c.  To  Irwl 
en  ear,  to  listen  to  with  attention  ;  to  regard  or  favour.  In 
Botany,  a  long  string  or  cluster  of  flowers  or  seeds  produced 
by  certain  plants.  "  An  ear  of  corn."  To  fall  together  by 
Ike  ears,  to  scuffle,  to  light.  To  set  tvgether  dy  the  ears,  to  pro- 
iJjotc  strife  or  t|uarrels. 

To  EAI?.  (eer)  v.  a.  |ma»i,  "Sax.]  to  plow,  or  manure 
ground.    Nenterly,  to  shRO*  into  cars. 

EA'RED,  (fererf) /jorf.  having' ears,  or  handles;  having 
cars,  or  ripe  corn. 

EARL,  («)•/)«.  \corl,  Sax.]  a  title  of  the  third  rank  among 
the  nobility,  though  anciently  the  highest  in  the  nation. 
Earl  viarshal  of  England  is  a  great  officer,  who  anciently  had 
several  courts  imder  hisjnrisdiption,  as  the  court  of  ciiival- 
ry.and  the  court  of  honour.  Under  hiraalso  is  the  herald's 
office,  or  college  of  arms.  He  has  some  pre-eminence  in 
the  court  of  IVlarshalsca,  where  he  may  sit  in  judgment 
against  those  who  of?'end  within  the  verge  of  the  king's 
cou;t.  This  office  lias  for  several  ages  becaJiercditary  in 
the  most  noble  fv.mily  of  Howard.  •<-'^- 

EA'RLDOM,  (crlJom)  s.  the  jurisdiction  of  an  earl,  or 
county  from  whence  an  earl  receives  his  title. 

EA'RLINESS,  (h-liness)  s.  the  being  soon ;  or  the  pri- 
ority or  equality  of  any  action  compared  to  something  else, 
opnosed  to"  later. 

EA'ULKSS,(c<-."frjs)  a.  without  cars. 

EARLY,  (_ertif)  a.  [from  ar.  Sax.]  soon,  in  comparison 
Vith  something  else;  as,  in  the  morning,  with  rcspoet  to 
the  sun  rising  ;  in  time,  with  wspect  to  creation,  a  period 
appointed,  or  the  space  of  continuance  ;  in  the  season,  in 
comparison  with  other  products. 

EA'RLY,  {irly)  ad.  soon,  betimes.  Itt  youth,  or  infancy, 
applied  to  age. 

To  EARN,  (em)  V.  a.  [earnian,  Sax.]  to  gain  as  the  re- 
ward of  wages  or  labour,  or  other  performances ;  to  de- 
serve ;  to  obtain. 

_  EA'RN  EST,  {crnest)  a.  [eornest,  Sax.]  ardent ;  warm,  or 
smpdrtunate  in  any  application;  intent;  fixed;  eager;  se- 
rious ;  important. 

_  E.\'RNEST,  {inust)  s.  ]eornest.  Sax.]  seriousness;  a  se- 
rious aflair,  opposed  to  a  jest ;  a  reality,  opposed  to  a  fic- 
tion. Pledge  ;  hansel ;  something  given  by  way  of  security 
and  obligation;  a  token  or  specimen  of  soniethiflg  future; 
ifloney  given  in  order  to  confirm  or  bind  a  bargain. 
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EA'RNESTLY,  (irnestly)  ad.  with  grnat  iraporfuniiyj 
warmlv  ;  affectionately  ;  zealously  ;  eagerly. 

EA'ilNESTNESS,  (irHeitness)  s.  eagerness ;  vchemenee ; 
warmth  ;  solicitude  ;  care. 

EAR-RING,  {eir-ring)  s.  jewels  worn  in  the  ear;  a  ring 
wornin  the  car. 

EA'R-SHOT,  {eir-sliot)  s.  that  space  or  distance  withia 
which  any  thing  may  be  heard. 

EARTH,  (erth)  f.  [tor//i)Sax.]  in  cosmology,  the  terraque- 
ous globe,  as  distinguished  from  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars. 
In  theolog}-,  the  present  state  of  existence,  as  distinguished 
from  the  eternal  states  of  the  dead,  antl  especially  Qum. 
heaven.  In  the  old  Aristotelian  j-liiiosophy,  a  simple  dry 
and  cold  subslarice,  which  was  believed  to  be  an  ingredient 
in  the  composition  of  all  natural  bodies.  Thus  itwasdis- 
tinguisheil  from  air,  tire,  and  water.  In  common  conversa- 
tion, mr.uld  or  dust,  that  unorg;!nized  matter  which  gene- 
rally appears  in  a  solid  form,  aud  is  not  liardened  into  istone. 
In  mineralogy,  fossile  substances,  distributed  into  four 
classes,  salts,  earths,  combustibles,  and  metals.  In  this 
arrangement  earths  comprehend  stoiu's.  Earths  are  either 
simple  or  compound.  The  simple  earths  are  nine,  silex  or 
flint,  aluwiue  or  clay,  zircone,  glucinc,  yttria,  barytes, 
strontian,  'lime,  and  magnesia.  Later  discoveries  have, 
hovvever,  rendered  it  probable  that  all  these  earths  are  only 
the  oxydes  of  metals.  Figuratively,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth. 

To  EARTH,  (ert/i)  t>.  a.  [eardian.  Sax.]  to  hide  _under 
ground ;  to  cover  with  earth.  Neuterly,  to  go  or  hide  ifr 
self  \mder  ground. 

EARTH-BORN,    {irth-bom)  a.  sprung  fronj  the  earth.  • 
Fifiurativelv,  descended  from  mean  parents. 

EA'RTH-BOUN  D,  a.  fastened  by  tiie  pressure  of  the 
earth. 

EA'RTHEN,  (irthen)a.  made  of  earth  or  clay. 

EA'RTHFLAX,  s.  a  kind  of  fibrous  fossil. 

ILA'RTHLING,  {irthling)  s.  au  inhabitant  of  the  earth  ;  a 
poor  frail  creature. 

EARTHLY,  {irtl:bj)a.  belonging  to  the  earth;  this  pre- 
sent state  of  existence  ;  gross,  O()posed  to  spiritual ;  corpo-  , 
real,  opposed  to  mental. 

EA'RTHNUT,  s.  the  same  with  the  pignut. 

EA'RTHQUAKp;,  {irthquahe)  s.  a  tremor  or  shaking  of 
the  earth,  caused  by  the  explosion  of  some  subterraneous 
combustible  matteis. 

EA'RTHWORM,  s.  a  worm  bred  under  ground  ;  a  meaa 
sordid  wretch. 

EA'JITHY,  {erthv)  a.  consisting,  coniposed  of,  or  inha- 
biting the  earth.    Gross,  opposed  to  spiritual. 

EA'R-WAX,  (eer-itiix)  s.  the  excrcnientitious  or  viscous 
substance  with  wliich  the  ear  is  filled. 

EA'R-VvIG,  {fir-wig)  s.  [ear,  and  iviga.  Sax.]  a  sheath- 
winged  insect,  of  along  bofly,  having  several  legs,  a  fork  at 
its  tail,  and  of  a  dirty  black  colour,  in  gardens  very  prejudi- 
cial to  carnations  and  fruit-trees. 

EAS K,  (ft-c)i.raisf,  Fr.]  freedom  from  care  or  disturb- 
ance, applied  to  tiie  mind.  Freedom  from  pain,  applied  to 
the  body.  Rest,  or  cessation  from  labour,  in  order  to  reco- 
ver from  fatigue.  An  elegant  negligence,  applieil  to  literary 
compositions.  SynoN.  We  say  a  ready  entiaiicc,  when 
no  one  stops  the  passage  ;  ai\easu  entrance  when  the  pas- 
sage is  large  and  commodious.  For  the  same  reason  we  say 
of  a  woman  without  reserve,  that  she  is  easy  of  access  ;  an'l 
of  a  shoe  that  does  not  pinch,  that  it  is  easy. 

To  EASE,  (eeze)  v.  a.  to  free  from  pain;  to  release  from 
labour;  to  free  from  any  thing  which  causes  a  disagreeable 
sensation  either  in  the  bodv  or  mind. 

EA'SEFUL,  («£rf/i(/)  a.  affording  relaxation  from  toil  or 
fatigue  ;  alleviating,  diminishing  or  removinj;  pain  ;  lit  for 
rest. 

EASEL,  (eczeT)  s.  an  instrument  used  by  painters  to  set 
their  pictures  on  for  the  more  ready  performance  of  their 
work. 

EA'SEMENT,  s.  in  law,  a  service  that  one  neighbour 
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liRs  ofanotlierb-Y  charter  or  prescription,  without  profit,  as 
!i  way  throiigli  his  ground,  a  sink,  or  such  like. 

EA.',SILy,  {cczihj)  ad.  without  ditficulty,  labour,  impedi- 
ment, or  piiiu. 

•  EA'SIN  KSS,  {e'eximss)  s.  a  relative  term,  implying  that  a 
person's  abilities  are  suflicicnt,  or  more  than  sntficicnt,  to  ac- 
complisli  any  undertakiii;; ;  to  solve  any  point  in  learninif, 
or  to  prosecute  any  design  proposed  ;  freedom  from  diffi- 
culty ;  the  quvdity  of  being  soon  persuaded  to  do  or  believe ; 
compliance  without  opposition  ;  credulity  without  suspicion 
or  CNamiuatioti ;  freedom  from  disturbance,  or  from  any 
pahffiil  sensation. 

EA'SINGWOLD,  a  town  in  Yorkshire,  tradinjf  in  bacon 
and  butter.  It  is  12  miles  N.  of  York,  and  210  N.  of 
London. 

EAST,  («.?«)  s.  [rn.tf,  Sax.]  the  quarter  from  whence  the 
sun  rises.     T!;i'  rc<.;ions  in  tl.*  cjastern  parts  of  the  world. 

E.A'STBOLKK,  a  town  of  Sussex,  note^d  for  the  plenty 
ofbirds  htreabont,  called  wheat-ears;  and  lately  become  a 
wcii-frequented  place  for  sea  bathing.  It  is  near  Beachy 
Head,  15  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Lewes,  and  65  S.  8.  E.  of  Lon- 
don. 

EA'STRR,  (ivVrf.-e)  s.  [tcitre,  Sax.]  the  time  when  Chris- 
tians celebrate  the  resurrection  of  Christ  from  the  grave. 
The  word  used  to  denote  this  season  has  no  relation  to  this 
solemnity,  but  took  its  rise  from  Eastre,  the  name  of  the 
Saxon  deity  or  goddess,  whose  festival  was  celebrated  about 
this  time  of  the  year;  and  after  its  abolishment  by  Chris- 
tianity, the  name  was  retained,  and  to  this  day  usecl  to  sig- 
nify the  festival  of  Christ's  resurrection,  as  mentioned 
above. 

EA'STERN,  (eestem)  a.  situated,  looking,  or  tending  to- 
wards the  east,  or  that  point  of  the  compass  in  which  the 
sun  rises. 

EAST-GRITn STEAD,  a  town  in  Sussex,  with  a  market 
on  Thursday.  It  is  a  boioiigh,  has  a  hands<)]ne  church, 
and  sends  two  members  to  parliament.  The  assizes  for 
the  county  are  sometime!,  held  here.  It  is  29  miles  S.  of 
London. 

EAST-HA'RLING,  a  town  in  Norfolk,  whose  market  is 
on  Tuesday.     It  is  88  miles  from  London. 

EAST-ILSLl'-Y,  a  town  in  T?erkshire,  seated  between 
two  hills  among  fruitful' corn-tields,  and  excellent  downs 
for  feeding  sheep.  This  place  is  not  cpntemptible  ;  h.is  a 
market  every  Wednesday  in"  the  summer  chiefly  for  sheep. 
It  is  .'5,')  miles  W.  of  London. 

EAST-LOO'E,  a  town  of  Cornwall,  with  a  market  on  Sa- 
turday. It  is  seated  pretty  commodiously  on  a  creek  of 
the  sea,  over  which  there  is  a  large  stone  bridge,  supported 
by  many  arches,  which  leads  to  West-Looe,  stantiing  be- 
tween two  hills.  They  arc  both  corporations,  and  send 
members  to  parliament.  The  chief  benefit  which  the  inha- 
bitants have  is  in  their  fishery.  It  is  232  miles  W.  by  S.  of 
London. 

1"..\'STWARD,  (ecsticard)  a.  [eastueard,  Sax.]  towards  the 
east,  or  tliat  point  of  the  compass  where  the  sun  rises  when 
in  the  equinoctial  points. 

EA'SY,  (ciusif)  a.  to  be  performed  wit'iout  fatigue,  incum- 
brance, or  ditficulty;  free  from  disturbance  or  anxiety; 
believing  without  inqiiiry  or  opp(>sition  ;  credulous;  com- 
plying ;  free  from  bodily  pain ;  without  formality ;  ele- 
gantly negligent.     , 

To  EAT,  (.eef)  V.  a.  [preter  ate  or  eat,  participle  cat  or 
eaten;  e««n,Sax.]  to  devour  or  consume  by  the  moutli.  Figura- 
tively, to  corrode  or  destroy,  applied  to  the  action  of  some 
corrosive  substance  ;  to  consume  prodigally  ;  to  retractor 
un«ay  a  thing  when  ,joirie<l  to  wonl.  Neuteriy,  to  go  to 
meals;  tolled;  to  take  food  ;  to  consumcby  corroding. 

EATABLE,  (eitablc)  a.  fit  for  food,  or  capable  of  being 
chewed  and  swallowed. 

EATEiJ,  {titer)  s.  a  person  who  ehcws  and  swallows  any 
food  :  that  whieh  corrodes. 

E.\TINCiHOUSE,  s.  a  house  where  pravisions  are  snkl 
r«a;lv  dressed. 


EAYRS,  (eeves)  s.  i/fese,  Sax.j  the  eages  of  a  roof  which 
hang  over  a  house. 

To  EATESDROP,  (eives-A-op)  v.  a.  to  catch  what  drops 
from  the  eaves  of  a  house.  Figuratively,  to  listen  under 
the  windows  of  a  person's  house,  in  order  to  discover 
secrets.  ■ 

PjA'VES  DROPPER,  {tives-drepper}  s.  one  who  listens 
under  a  person's  windows,  in  order  to  discover  the  secrets 
of  a  family. 

EBB,  s.  \ebha.  Sax.]  the  flowing  back,  or  retreat  of  water 
towards  the  sea;  a  shrinking  of  water  iu  a  river,  by  the  turn 
of  its  tide.  Figuratively,  decay  ;  dechne;  waste;  a  low 
condition. 

To  EBB,  V.  n.  to  floyv  back  towards  the  sea.  Figurative- 
ly, to  decline  ;  to  decay ;  to  waste. 

'  E'BIONITES,  s.  a  sect  of  heretics,  who  rose  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  church;  they  are  distinguished  into  two 
kinds ;  the  one  believed  that  Jesus  Christ  was  born  of  a  vir- 
gin, and  all  the  other  parts  of  the  Christian  religion,  but 
added  the  Jewish  ceremonies  to  it ;  and  the  others  believed 
him  to  be  born  after  the  manner  of  other  men,  and  denied 
his  divinitv. 

EBl^N.'E'BON,  or  EBONY,  s.  {elemis,  Lat.]  in  natural 
history,  a  kind  of  wood,  brought  from  the  Indies,  of  a  black 
colour,  exceedingly  hard  ancT heavy,  susceptible  of  a  very 
fine  polish,  and  on  that  account  used  in  Mosaic  and  inlaid 
works. 

EBRI'ETY,  s.  [from  ehrim,  drunken,  Lat.]  intoxication 
occasioned  by  strong  liquors  ;  drunkenness. 

EBR1'LL.\"DE,  i.  [Fr.]  a  check  of  the  bridle  which  a 
horseman  gives  a  horse,  by  a  jerk  of  one  rein,  when  he  re- 
fuses to  turn. 

EBRIO'SITY,  *.  [from  [ebrius,  drunken,  Lat.]  habitual 
drunkenness. 

EBULLITION,  s.  [from  elmlUo,  to  boil,  Lat.J  the  act  of 
boiling  with  heat.  Figuratively,  an  intestine  motion  of  the 
particles  of  the  body ;  the  commotion,  struggle,  fermenta- 
tion, or  efl'ervcscence  Occasioned  by  the  mingling  together 
any  alciilinc  and  acid  liquor. 

ECCIv^NTRIC,  or  ECCE'NTRICAL,  {eltshitri(}i,nr  ek- 
sintrknl)  a.  [from  ex,  out  of,  aud  ceutnim,  a  centre.  Eat.]  de- 
parting or  deviating  from  a  centre  ;  not  having  the  same 
centre.  Figuratively,  not  answering  the  same  design  ;  not 
answering  tl.ie  end  intended.  Irregular;  not  consistent  with 
any  ruleor  cstablisJicd  custom. 

ECCEST\IVC1T\',  (ehsenh-tcity)-  s.  the  departing  from, 
or  the  state  of  a  thaig  with,  a  dilierent  centre  from  another; 
excursion  from  an  empioxment,  or  proper  sphere  of  action  ; 
an  improper  situation.  In  astronomy,  applied  to  a  planet, 
jhe  distance  between  the  focus  and  the  centre  of  its  elliptic 
orbit. 

ECCIIY'?vIOSIS,  {ehj'mofis)  s.  [from  elichyo,  to  pour  fortin 
Or.]  in  surgery,  extravasation  oi  blood  from  a  vein  in  the 
arm,  betwixt  the  flesh  and  skin. 

E'CCLESIIALL,  ati-\\n  in  Stiift'ordshirc,  notsd  for  trad- 
ing in  pedlars'  wares.  It  is  situated  on  a  b.-anch  of  the  river 
Sow,  C  miles  N.W.  of  Stafl'ord,  and  143  N.  W.  of  London. 
Market  on  Friday. 

ECCLESlA'Sl'ES,  [from  thkksiastes,  a  preacher,  Gr.]  a 
canonicallbook  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  design  of.whiclt 
is  to  shew  the  vanity  of  sublunary  things. 

ECCLESIASTIC,  or  I'.CCLESIA  S17CAL,«.  [cmcsiasti- 
hos,irom  ekhlcsia,sic\n\xi:h,  Gr.  ea-lesiasticiis,  Lat.J  relating 
or  appropriated  to  the  service  of  the  church. 

ECCLESIASTIC,  s.  a  person  devoted  to  the  service  of 
the  church  ;  a  clergyman. 

ECCLESIA'STICUS,  s.  an  apocryphal  book,  otherwise 
called  the  wisdom  of  Jesus  the  sonof  Siracli. 

E'CCLESTON,  ati)wn24  miles  S.  of  Lancaster,  com- 
municating with  all  the  late  inland  navigations. 

ECCOPROTICS,  (eknf)retiks)  s.  [from  eh,  out  of,  and  ko- 
pros,  excrement,  Gr.J  in  physic,  medicines  which  purgv? 
i,entlv. 

ECHINATE,  or  E'CHINATED,  {cMnate,  or  i^inatea) parti 
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o\  a.  [from  etSimu,  a  hedge-hog,  I^at.J  bristled  like  a  hedg«- 
lioc  ;  set  with  prickles. 

KCIU'NUS,  {ekhws)  s.  [Lat.]  a  liedKO-hog ;  a  shell-fish  set 
with  prickles.  Ir.  botaiiv,  the  pvicfciv  head  or  cover  of 
the  seed  or  top  of  anv  plant.  In  aicliitectiire  a  member 
or  ornHment  near  the  bottom  of  the  Ionic  and  other  capitals, 
nc%t  to  the  abacus  ;  taking  its  name  from  the  roughness  of 
itscarvins,  resembling  tlie  prickly  rindof  p  chesnut,  or  the 
prickly  coal  of  a  hed^e-hoj; ;  it  is  called  nvolo  by  the  Italians, 
and  t^i^t  and  anchors  br  English  workmen,  becanse  carved 
■with  amhors,  darts,  and  ovals,  or  eggs. 

ETHO,  {eko)  s.  [from  echos,  a  sound,  Gr.l  a  sound  rever- 
berated, or  reflected  to  the  ear  from  some  solid  body.  In 
music,  it  is  the  repeating;  some  parts  of  the  strain  in  a  very 
low  or  soft  tone.  By  the  poets,  £cAo  is  supposed  to  be  a 
i)>p);)h.  who  pined  into#soand. 

To  E'CHO,  ('.ko)  V.  n.  to  resound  ;  to  be  sounded  back  a 
second  time.    Actively,  to  multiplv  a  sound. 

ICCCLAIRCrSSEMENT,  {ekhincizmMs:)  s.  [Ft.]  the 
act  of  clearing  up,  or  explaining  any  affair  by  word  of 
luoulh. 

EC  LAT,  (eklaip)  t.  [Fr.]  splendour ;  lustre,  or  jIoit. 

ECLE'CTIC,  a.  [from  ekU^o,  to  choose,  Gr.]  selecting; 
or  having  the  power  of  choosing  or  preferring. 

KCLEfOMA,  t.  [from  ch,  out  of,  and  leicho,  to  lick,  Gr.]  a 
form  or  medicine  made  by  the  incorporation  of  oils  with  sy- 
lups.and  which  is  to  be  taken  upon  a  liquorice  stick. 

ECLIPSE,  ».  [from ehleipo,  to  fail,  Gr.]  in  astronomy,  the 
darkening  of  one  of  the  luminaries,  by  tJie  interposition  of 
some  opaque  body  between  it  and  the  eye,  or  between  it 
and  the  sim.  The  sun  is  eclipsed  by  the  moon's  intervening 
between  the  earth  aud  the  sun.  An  eclipse  of  the  moon  is 
when  the  earth  being  between  the  sun  and  moon,  hinders 
the  light  of  the  sun  from  falling  upon  her;  if  the  light  of 
the  sun  is  kept  off  from  the  whoJe  body  of  the  moon,  it  is  a 
total  eclipse  ;  if  from  a  part  only,  it  is  a  partial  one.  A 
state  of  darkness,  or  want  of  knowledge,  applied  to  the 
mind. 

To  ECLI'PSE,  V.  a.  to  darken  any  luminary.  Figurative- 
ly, to  destroy  any  light ;  to  drown  a  lesser  light  by  superior 
splendour  :  to  cloud  ;  to  obscure  ;  to  disgrace. 

ECLrPTIC,  t.  [from  ekleipsis,  an  eclipse,  Gr.]  in  astrono- 
my, is  a  great  circle  of  the  sphere,  supposed  to  be  drawn 
through  the  middle  of  the  zodiac,  making  an  angle  with  the 
equinoctial,  in  the  points  of  Aries  and  Libra,  of  about  23«2«', 
which  is  the  sun's  greatest  declination  ;  or,  more  strictly 
speaking,  it  is  the  path  or  way,  among  the  fised  stars,  that 
the  earth  appears  to  describe  to  an  eye  placed  in  the  sun. 
■Some  call  it  the  way  of  the  sun,  because  the  sun,  in  his 
apparent  annual  motion,  never  deviates  from  it,  as  all  the_^ 
other  planets  do  more  or  less.  It  is  called  ecliptic,  because* 
eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon  happen  when  they  are  in  or 
near  it.  In  geography,  it  is  a  great  circle  en  the  terrestrial 
globe,  not  only  answering  to,  but  falling  within  the  plane  of 
the  cplesti-.l  ecliptic. 

ECLOGUE,  (eking)  s. \ekloge,  Gr.la  pastoral  poem,  whose 
scenes  are  confined  to  rural  life,  and  whose  personages  are 
shepherds. 

KCO'NOMy,  t.    See  Oeconomy. 

ECPHR  ^'CTICS,  (ekfraktiks)  t.  [from  ek,  out  of,  and 
phuUo,  to  obstruct,  Gr.]  such  Bocdicines  as  open  the  vessels 
through  which  the  humours  are  to  pass,  or  which  render 
tough  humours  thin,  and  thereby  promote  their  dis(hari;<". 

E'CSTASY,  s.  [from  existemi,  to  be  entranced,  Gr.]  any 
sudden  passion  of  the  mind,  by  which  the  thoughts  are  for 
a  time  absorbed  ;  excessive  joy  orrapture;  enthusiasm. 

E'C>TA^1ED,  a.  enraptured;  elevated;  orabsorbed. 

ECSTATIC, or  ECSTA'nCAL,  a.  enraptured,  or  ele- 
vaied  to  an  ecstacv.    Tending  to  external  objects. 

E'CT\TE,  *.  [from  ek,  out  of,  and  typos,  a  type,  Gr.]  a 
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E'CURIE,  (ee«ree)*.[Fr.]  a  covered  place  wherein  horses 
are  hp>jsed. 
To  fcDDER,  V.  a.  to  bind  or  interweave  a  fence. 
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E'DITER,  *.  such  fence  wood  as  is  commonly-  'put  upon 
tlie  tpp  of  fences,  and  binds  or  interweaves  each  other. 

EDDY,  s.  [from  ed  and  ea,  .Snx.]  wali-r  which  is  be.it  and 
returps  back  again  to  the  place  from  whence  it  flowed.  Fi- 
gurativelv,  a  whirlpool ;  a  circular  motien  ;  oMliirlwiud. 

E'DDV,  a.  whirhup,  moving  in  a  circular  manner.  £dJ^ 
water,  among  mariners,  implies  dead  water. 

EDE'M  ATOS li,  a.  [froi/i  eidems,  a  swelling,  Gr.]  swelling; 
full  of  humours.    See  OkdematoUS. 

EDE'NTATED,  a.  [edentatus,  Lat.]  deprived  of  teeth. 

E'DGAR,  (son  of  Edmund)  succeeded  his  brother  m 
959,  when  he  was  16  years  of  Hge.  Kis  reign  was  one  con- 
tinual calm,  without  any  wars  or  commotions,  which  was 
owing  to  his  vast  piepsrations  both  by  sea  r.rid  land,  so  that 
none  dared  to  attack  hiui,  and,  without  striking:!!  stroite,  he 
obliged  the  kings  of  Wales,  Ireland,  and  the  IsWof  Man,  to 
acknowledge  him  for  their  sovereign;  and  it  is  said,  that  he 
was  rowed  down  the  river  Dee  by  eight  kings,  his  vassals, 
he  himself  sitting  at  the  halra.  There  was  another  circum- 
stance also  which  tended  to  keep  things  quiet  during  ail 
Edgar's  reign  ;  and  that  was,  his  Ucingthe  greatest  patron  of 
the  monks,  who  had  it  in  their  power  to  preserve  peace. 
He  recalled  Dunstan,  and  made  him  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. The  secular  priests  were  expelled  the  monasteries, 
and  the  regulars  put  in  their  room  ;  these  latter  were  also 
Rgain  put  in  possession  of  the  ecclesiastical  benefices,  and 
the  seculars  ejected.  He  contrived  a  good  expedient  to 
clear  the  country  of  wolves,  which  were  then  very  nume- 
rous, aud  made  terrible  havock  among  the  flocks.  Instead 
of  the  tributes  of  gold,  silver,  and  cattle,  paid  him  by  tlie 
Welsh,  he  ordered  them,  in  961,  to  bring  him  every  year 
300  wolves' heads  ;  and  published,  throughout  England,  a 
general  pardon  to  all  criminals,  on  condition  they  brought 
him,  by  such  a  time,  a  certain  number  of  wo|ves'  tongue,  in 
proportion  to  their  several  crimes  ;  so  that  in  three  years* 
time  there  was  not  one  left.  He  also  freed  the  nation  from 
the  worst  kind  of  wolves,  corrupt  and  unjust  judges  and 
magistrates.  This  king  married  Elfiida,  the  daughter  of  the 
earl  of  Devonshire;  the  story  coutains  somewhat  extraordi- 
nary. Edgar  hearing  that  Ordgar  earl  of  Devonshire  had 
a  daughter  named  Elfrida,  esteemed  the  greatest  beauty  in 
England,  he  was  resolved  to  make  her  his  wife,  if  she  an- 
swered the  description,  and  sect  earl  Ethelwold,  his  favou- 
rite, to  bring  hint  an  account.  Ethelwidd,  upon  seeing  the 
young  lady,  fell  desperately  in  love  with  her  himself,  and 
privately  married  her.  Upon  his  return  he  told  the  king 
there  was  nothing  extraordinary  in  her ;  whereupon  the  king 
laid  aside  his  design  of  marrying  her.  Ethelwoldonc  day 
represented  to  the  king,  that,  though  Elfrida  was  not  fit  for 
a  king,  yet  she  was  so  great  a  fortune,  that  it  would  be  a 
vast  advantage  to  a  subject,  and  so  got  the  king's  leave  to 
marry  her  ;  upon  which  his  marriage  was  solemnized  pub- 
licly." However,  Edgar  was  informed  of  Ethelwold's  treach- 
ery ;  upon  which  he  whs  resolved  to  see  her  himself;  and 
going  into  those  parts-where  Ethelwold  kept  her,  upon  some 
pretence  or  other,  he  told  Ethelwold  he  desired  to  see  his 
wife.  Ethelwold  was  quite  confounded  at  this,  but  he  could 
not  prevent  it.  As  soon  as  the  king  saw  her,  he  was  quite 
enamoured  with  her  beauty.and  was  resolved  to  be  revenged 
on  the  perfidious  earl.  Soon  after,  Ethehvohl  was  found 
murdered  in  a  wood.  Edgar  shortly  after  was  married  to 
Klfri<la,  bv  whom  he  leftooe  son,  Ethelred,  who  succeeded 
his  brother  Edward.  Edgar  died,  976,  in  \\\^  82d  year  of' 
his  age,  having  reigned  about  16  years  after  I'.dwy's  defitJi: 
he  was  buried  at  Glastonbury.  Edgar  was  a  prince  f>f  » 
very  mixed  character,  in  which  the  vicious  passi.ins  yeiy 
often  predominated.  Though  we  grant  him  to  have  been  a 
sound  politician,  an  excellent  legislator,  and  a  monarch 
whose  abilities  were  employed  for  the  benefit  of  his  cofintry, 
we  must  own  at  the  same  time  that  he  ascended  the  throne 
of  Mercia  by  the  most  flagrant  injnstire  ;  tlmt  he  was  super- 
stitious in  his  religion,  lawless  in  his  passion,  and  bloody  in 
his  revenge  ;  for,  exclusive  of"  the  vengeance  upon  Etholr 
wold,  Jie  dcitroved  the  whole  Isle  •f  Tnanet  with  fir*  a;^^ 
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sword,  because  a  few  of  the  inhabitants  liad  been  concerned 
ill  pliindoriiis  some  tnercliDits  from  York.  He  exlcjidcd . 
bis  liberality  to  men  of  learning  and  genius  ;  his  court  was 
liospitable  and  magnificent,  and  generally  filled  with  a  con- 
course of  foreigners,  who  were  charmed  with  bis  elegance 
and  politeness;  and,  from  the  trarwiuillity  of  his  reign,  be 
acquired  the  denomination  of  Edgar  liie  Pacific. 

KDGE,  s.  [ec^e,  Sa  ;.]  the  sharp  side  of  any  cutting  in- ' 
s(ruraeiit ;  a  narrow  part  arisirip  from  one  which  is  broader;  ■ 
the  extremity,  border,  or  outside  of  a  thing;  intenseness  of 
ilcsire  ;  kcrnness;  acrimony  of  temper.     Jo  set  the  teeth  on 
^/^f.-nicans  to  cause  a  tingling  psin  in  the  teeth. 

'I'o  KDGE,  r.  a.  to  sharpen  or  make  an  instrument  cut 
better  ;  toijjorder,  or  put  something  round  the  extremities 
«f  a  thing  }»b  exasperate  ;  to  excite  ;  to' put  in  such  a  po- 
sition as  to  make  way  or  give  room  ;  to  advance  beyond  a 
line,  or  situation.  Neuterly,  to  advance,  or  move  forward 
si^aiiist  any  obstacle,  or  body  movinj;  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion :  to  go  close  upon  a  wind,  and  sail  slow. 

E'DGED,  »<"•«.  sliarp,  opposed  to  blunt. 

K'DGELESS.a.  nor  fit  to  cut  with;  unable  to  cut;  blunt. 

E'DGF.l'OOI,,  s.  -j'tool  made  sliarp  to  cut. 

EDGEWARE,  a  town  of  Middlesex,  8  miles  N.  W.  of 
London.    Market  on  Thursday. 

EDGEWISE,  ad.  with  the  edge  placed  in  a  particular 
direction. 

EDGEWORTII,  Gloucestershire,  3  miles  ftom  Bisley, 
and  fl  from  Cirencester. 

E'DGEWORTirs  TOWN,  in  Longford,  Leinster,  52 
miles  from  Dublin. 

EDGING,  s.  something  added  by  way  of  ornament;  a 
narrow  lace.  In  gardening,  rows  of  shrubs  or  plants,  placed 
round  the  extremities  of  a  bed  instead  of  borders. 

E'DIBLE,  a.  [from  edo,  to  eat,  Lat.]  fit  to  be  eaten ;  fit  for 
food. 

I'/'DICT,  s.  [from  edico,  to  command,  Lat.]  in  matters  of 
civil  policy,  is  an  order  or  instrument,  signed  and  sealed  by 
a  prince,  to  serve  as  a  law  lo  his  subjects. 

EDIFICATION,  s.  [from  ades,  a  house,  and  facio,  to 
make,  Lat.]  inrprovement;  the  act  of  advancing  in  reli- 
gion. 

E'DIFICE,  s.  [from  «rf«s,  a  bouse,  awl  favio,  to  make,  Lat.] 
a  building,  or  house,  generally  applied  to  signify  some  large 
or  pompous  building. 

E'DIFIER.i.  one  who  improves  another  by  instruction. 

To  E'DIFY,  V. «.  [from  a-des,  a  house,  and  facio,  to  make, 
Lat.]  to  build;  to  improve  by  instruction;  to  instructor 
leach. 

E'DILE,  s.  [from  ades,  a  house,  I>at.]  the  title  of  an  otiicer 
H^'ioiig  the  Romans,  who  resembled  the  city-marshal  in  Lon- 
4ion, <r :t  survevor. 

EDINBURGH,  a  city,  the  capital  of -Scotland,  situated- 
in  the  county  to  which  it  gives  name,  on  tlirce  bills.  It 
may  properly  be  divided  into  the  "Old  and  new  Towns. 
The  situation  of  the  Old  Town  is  singular  and  striking  :  it 
stands  on  the  middle  ridge,  or  bill,  which  is  narrow  and 
steep,  and  terminated  abruptly  on  the  W.  by  tlie  castle,  a 
very  ancient  building,  accessible  only  bv  a  drawbridge,  and 
erected  on  a  lofty  precipitous  rock.  The  High  Street,  a 
mile  in  length,  and  generally  00  feet  broad,  extends  from  • 
the  castle  lollolyrood  House.  On  each  side  of  tl'iis  steep 
hill  the  houses  form  narrow  lanes,  which  are  called  closes, 
and  extend  N.  and  S.  Many  of  them  are  lofty  ;  but  so 
piled,  as  it  were,  upon  each  other,  that  they  ave  neither 
roinmodious  nor  elegant.  The  New  Town  is  situated  on 
the  N.  side  of  the  Old,  on  an  elevated  plain,  from  \>  liich  the 
ground  descends  to  the  S.  and  N.  with  a  gentle  declivity.  It 
forms  an  assemblage  of  nniform  streets  and  squares,  incliul- 
■  ingseveral  public  buildings,  the  whole  built  entirely  of  stone, 
with  considerable  .taste  and  eleganre.  The  buildings  on 
the  S.  side  of  the  Old  Town,  ttiougb  inferior  to  those  on  the 
N.  are  extensive  and  stately.  The  most  striking  objecthere 
ii  the  New  College,  built  by  public  subscription,  on  the 
»ile  of  th'e  old  one,  on  a  large  and  magnificent  pka.  The 
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numTjcr  of  students  in  the  university  is  estimated  at  1000,  of 
whom  400  study  medicine.  Thg^city  is  governed  by  a  lord 
provost,  a  guild  council,  and  25  common  council.  Here  are 
14  incorporated  trades,  each  having  its  deacon  or  ^Aardeu. 
The  principal  publid" buildings  are  the  palace  of  Holyrood 
House,  the  Royal  Exchange,  built  in  1753,  the  Register 
Office,  the  Physicians'  Hall,  Herriot's  Hospital,  founded  in 
1G28,  for  the  education  of  140  poor  boys,  Watson's  Hos- 
pital, for  the  sons  of  decayed  uierchants.'an  hospital  for  or- 
phans, and  a  Royal  Infirmary,  incorpoiated  by  charter  in 
1736.  Edinburgh,  with  its  dependencies,  is  suppoccd  'o 
contain  100,000  iuhabitants,  and  is  supplied  withwiiter, 
conveyed  in  cast-iron  pipes  from  Commistoii,  4  miles  to  the 
W .  It  is  2  miles  S.  of  Lcitli,  which  is  its  port,  54  W.  N.  W. 
of  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  and  389  N.  by  W.  of  Loudon.  Lat. 
65.  58.  N.  Ion.  3.  7.  W. 

F/DINEURGIISHIRE,  orMiD  Lothian,  a  populous, 
well  cultivated,  fertile,  and  pleasant  county  of  .Scotland,  27 
miles  in  length,  and  16  in  breadth,  but  in  some  places  not 
above  6.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Frith  of  Forth, 
which  separates  it  from  Fifeshirc;  on  the  E.  by  the  shires 
of  Haddington  and  Berwick  ;  on  the  b.  by  those  of  Selkirk, 
Peebles,  and  Lanerk  ;  and  on  the  W.  by  the  shire  of  Lin- 
lithgow. 

EDITION,  s.  [flora  eJo,  to  publish,  Lai.]  the  publication 
or  impression  of  a  book. 

17DIT0R,  s.  ofte  who  prepares  a  manuscript  for  the 
press,  and  corrects  the  error»-of  the  proof  sheet  while  it  is 
printing  . 

EDMUND  I.  the  eldest  of  Edward  the  Elder's  legitimate 
sons,  was  about  18  years  of  age  when  he  came  to  the  crown 
of  England.  No  sooner  had  Edmund  began  his  reign,  but 
the  restless  Dane  prepared  for  a  revolt;  and  Aniaff,  who  had 
fled  to  Ireland  after  his  late  defeat,  returned;  being  furnish- 
ed with  troops  from  Olaus,  king  of  Norvvay,  he  recovered 
Northumberland,  and  marched  into  Mcrcia  ;  and  by  the  as- 
sistance of  his  countrymen  got  possession  of  several  places 
which  Edward  had  taken  from  them.  King  Edmund  march- 
ed towards  the  north, and  engaged  Anhifiiierr  Chester;  and 
was  prepaiing  to  renew  the  fight  next  day  ;  but  the  archbi- 
shops of  Canterbury  and  York,  who  were  in  the  tv.oarmics, 
obtained  a  treaty  to  be  concluded  by  break  of  day,  by  which 
Edmund  yielded  up  to  the  Dane  ail  the  country  north  of 
Watling-street.  King  Edmund  did  not  like  this  treaty,  but 
was  forced  by  the  nobles  to  comply  with  it.  Some  time 
after,  Aniaff  and  Reginald,  who  had  likewise  beei]  elected 
kings,  the  Mercians,  Danes,  and  the  king  of  Cumberland, 
with  one  consent,  took  up  arms,  in  order  to  shake  off  the 
English  yoke.  As  soon  as  Edmund  had  intelligence  of  these 
proceedings,  he  marched  into  Mercia,  and  took  some  towns, 
and  put  the  danes  into  such  couslernatiun,  that  the  two 
kings  fled  out  ot\  the  island.  The  Danes  upon  this  threw 
down  their  arms,  •and  swore  allegiance  lo  Edmur.d.  'i'jicn 
he  subdued  Cumberland,  and  gave  it  to  the  kin"^  of  Scotland 
to  fix  him  in  his  interest ;  but  reserved  the  sovereignly  of  it 
to  himself,  i:nd  obliged  ihe  Scotch  king  to  do  him  homage 
forit.  Edmund  did  notlongenjoy  the  fruits  of  his  victories  j 
as  he  was  celebrating  the  festival  of  the  conversion  cf  the 
Saxons,  at  Pucklekirk,  in  Gloucestershire,  one  Leolf,  a  noto- 
rious robber,  who  had  been  banished  for  his  crimes,  impu- 
dently came  and  seated  himself  in  the  hall  wiicre  the  knig 
w  as  at  dinner.  Edinand,  provoked  at  his  iusolence,  ordcrc  1 
him  to  be  seized ;  but  pc.'cciving  he  was  drawing  his  dagger 
to  defend  himself,  the  king  slaited  up  in  a  great  rage,  and 
faking  hold  of  him  by  the  hair,  dragged  hiui  cut  of  the  hidl; 
and  whilst  be  was  wholly  engaged  in  venting  his  passion, 
the  ini'araousl^olf  stabbed  him  to  the  heart  with  a  dagger 
so  that  he  fell  dead  on  the  spot,  in  the  8ti)  year  of  his  reign, 
A.  D.  94S,  leaving  behind  him  l«o  sons,  Edwy  and  Edgar, 
by  Elgiva  bis  wife.  Some  of  this  king's  laws  are  still  in  be- 
irig,  which  shew  how  much  be  regarded  the  good  of  his  sub- 
jects. Among  therest  he  ordered,  that  in  gangs  of  robbers 
the  oldest  of  them  should  be  hanged;  which  was  the  first 
law  in  England  that  punished  robbery  with  death,  the  pu- 
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nisliment  before  being  only  pecuniary.  Though  Edmund 
reicncd  but  aboiit  eijjht  years,  yet  in  that  short  period  lie 
exhibited  specimens  of  extraordinary  coura^jc,  ability,  and 
regard  for  tiie  welfare  of  his  subjects. 

K'DMUND,  surnanied  Ironside  succeeded  Eliielred  II.  in 
1010.  Upon  brs  father's  tiGalii,  the  city  of  I,ondon,  all  Ilie 
lords  that  were  there,  proclaimed  liim  icing  of  En.'jland, 
whilst  the  Danes,  and  all  the  places  in  their  possesiicn,  dc- 
ciaretl  for  Canute;  but  a  great  many  of  the  English  who 
\vere  among  tlieni  came  over  to  Edniwnd.  .Caiuite's  first  at- 
tempt was  upon  London,  as  being  Edninnd's  chief  support, 
■which  he  beseiged  iJirce  limes,  initwiiboat  success.  Before 
the  last  of  these  sieges  a  great  battle  was  fought,  in  which 
both  kings  eminently  displayed  Ihriv  courage  and  conduct, 
and  the  two  armies  parted  at  last  with  equal  loss  on  both 
sides;  though  the  English  were  in  danger  of  being  worsted, 
by  a  strata.'jem  of  the  false  Edric,  w  ho  was  now  on  the  side 
of  the  Danes;  hecut  off  the  head  of  a  soldier  v.  ho  resembled 
Edmund,  held  it  upon  the  top  of  his  lance,  in  sight  of  the 
English,  and  cried,  "Fly,  fly,  you  scoundrels  ;  behold  tlie 
bead  of  your  king  in  whom  you  trust !"  This  would  infalli- 
bly have  occasioned  their  defeat,  if  Edmund  had  not 
shewed  himself  with  his  helmet  oft',  and  so  revived  the  cou- 
rage of  his  soldiers,  which  by  Edric's  artifice  began  to  droop. 
The  battle  lasted  till  night,  and  F'dmund  prepared  to  renew 
it  the  next  morning  ;  but  Canute  uiarched  off  in  the  night, 
and  went  and  beseiged  London  a  third  time.  Five  pitched 
battles  were  fought  with  various  success ;  in  the  last,  Edric, 
who  had  reconciled  himself  to  Edmund,  went  over  to  the 
Danes  with  the  body  of  forces  he  commanded,  which  put  the 
English  into  such  a  consternation,  that  they  threw  down  thc'.r 
arms  and  fled.  Nevertheless,  Edmund  drew  together  a  very 
7>owerfu!  army,  and  marched  towards  Gloucester,  in  quest  of 
the  enemy ;  Canute  advan'^ed  towards  him,  in  order  to  give 
liim  battle.  The  two  kings  stood  in  view  of  each  other,  at 
thehcadof  their  respective  armies.  At  last  Edmund  pro- 
posed to  Canute,  that  in  order  to  prevent  the  effusion  of 
blood,  they  two  should  decide  the  quarrel  by  single  condiat. 
The  circumstances  relating  to  this  affair  are  very  unccrlaiu. 
However,  the  result  was,  that  a  peace  was  concluded,  by 
the  partition  or  the  kingdom ;  Edmund  was  to  have  Wes?os, 
i.  e.  all  sonth  of  the  Tliaraes,  with  London,  and  a  part  of  the 
ancient  kingdom  of  Essex  ;  and  Canute  to  have  Mercia, 
Northiioiberland,  and  East-.-Vnglia.  The  vah'ant  and  gene- 
rous king  Edmund  did  notxinjoy  his  share  tpiite  a  year,  be- 
ing murdered  by  the  procui^ment  of  the  villain  Edric,  duke 
of  Merc ia,  and  his  brother-iu-law,  who,  being  conscious 
wiiat  a  false  traitor  he  had  been,  feared  the  union  of  the 
two  kings  might  be  destructive  to  him ;  he  immediately  hast- 
ened to  tell  Canute  what  he-l:-ad  done,  who  had  the  greatest 
abhorrence  of  so  barbarous  an  action,  though  he  dissembled 
it  for  the  present,  and  promised  to  advance  Edric  abovcall 
the  peers  of  the  realm.  He  was  as  good  as  his  wor<l  ;  for, 
not  loi:,-;  after,  lie  ordered  him  to  be  beheaded,  his  body  to 
be  thrown  into  the  Thames, and  his  head  to  be  fixed  (sn  the 
liighest  gate  ia  Lorulon.  Edmund  left  two  sons,  Edmund 
and  Edward,  by  bis  wife  Algilha.  He  was  buried  p.t  Glas- 
tonbury ;  and  with  liiru  the  Saxon  Monarchy  in  England  in 
a  manner  ended,  bHving  lasted  ISO  years  fiom  Egbert's  es- 
tablishment ;  4.32  from  the  foundati-ni  of  the  heptarchy ;  and 
6C3  from  the  arrival  of  Hengist.  Tiiis  prince,  during  his 
short  rtign.exliibited  proofs  of  the  most  unfl:.nnted  courage, 
invincible  fortitude,  consummate  prudence,  audsublimege- 
nero'ity. 

E'DRED,  succeeded  Edmund  I.  in9i8.  Theljanes,  ac- 
cording to  their  usual  custom  nnon  the  accession  of  a  new 
king,  began  to  revolt,  and  gained  over  lo  their  side  M  alcolm, 
kingofScotla,nd;  but  E<  I  red  marched  intoNorthumbtrland, 
and  obliged  them  to  sue  for  peace;  upon  which  Malcolm 
struck  up  a  peace  with  Edred,  and  paid  him  the  stipulated 
linmage.  But  the  Danes  would  not  yet  be  quiet;  lie  there- 
fore marched  into  the  north  made  a  terrible  slaughtcramong 
the  rebels,  and  laid  waste  the  country  for  several  miles. 
Edric  fled  into  Scotkindj  and  the  Nortkucrt ;  ians  threw  them- 


selves upon  Edied  for  mercy ;  he  generously  replaced  Edric 
on  the  throne,  only  imposing  a  tribute  on  him,  and  making 
him  swear  allegiance  to  liira.  But  the  perfidious  Danes  laid 
an  ambush  for  him,  as  he  was  returning  towards  Wessex, 
and  fell  suddenly  on  his  rear.  Exasperated  to  tha  last  de- 
gree, he  returned,  divested  Nortliu.'uberland  of  its  royalty, 
and  reduced  it  to  a  province;  making  earl  Osiilf,  an  Eng- 
lishman, the  first  goveriwir.  lulled,  now  abs"i)lute  lord  of 
all  England,  governed  his  kingdom  in  perfect  tranquillity, 
and  turned  his  thoughts  wholly  to  religioii,  wherein  he  was 
implicitly  directeil  by  Dunstan,  abbot  of  Glastonbury,  who 
had  in  every  tliiivj  the  ascendent  over  him  ;  by  his  advice 
he  rebuilt  Glastonbury  church  and  monastery;  he  also  re- 
built Croyland  and  Abington  monasteries.  Edied  died  in 
the  iOth  year  of  his  reign,  in  i)5S. 

To  E'DUCATE,  v.  a.  [educo,  I^at.]  to  bring  up  a  person  ; 
to  give  instruction  to  a  ;/erson  during  his  minority. 

EDUCA'TION,  s.  the  care  taken  of  a  person  in  his 
yout.jer  years  to  adorn  his  mind  with  learning  and  mo- 
rality. . 

To  EDU'CE,  V.  a.  [from  e,  out  cf,  and  ditco,  to  lead,  Lat.] 
to  bring  out;  to  extract;  to  bring  to  light;- or  to  bring  from 
a  state  of  concealment. 

EDU'CTION,  s.  the  act  of  bringing  any  thing  into 
view. 

ToEDU'LCOllATE,  ».  a.  [from  dulds,  sweet,  Lat.]  to 
sweeten. 

EDULCORATION,  s.  in  pharmacy,  the  sweetening  of 
a  thing  by  means  of  honey,  sugar,  or  syrup.  In  chemistry, 
the  act  of  freshening  tir  cleansing  a  thing  from  its  salts  by 
frequent  washing  in  water. 

EDWARD  the  Elder  succeeded  Alfred,  in  the  year  9!X). 
Ethelward,  son  to  Alfreds  elder  brother  Ethelberf,  aimed 
at  the  crown  ;  but  meetiug  with  no  encouragement  from  . 
the  English,  he  apidied  himself  to  the  Danes,  who  imme- 
diately proclaimed  him'  king  of  England,  pretending,  as 
they  were  po5sesse(i  of  half  the  kingdom,  tlicy  had  as  much 
right  to  make  a  king  as  the  West-Saxons,  lydward  marched 
directly  against  them,  and  they  were  obliged  to  abandou 
their  new-made  king  Eti-telward,  and  banish  him  outoftheh• 
count|■y.  Etiielwaid  went  over  to  France,  and  in  a  sliort 
time  returned  with  a  large  body  of  Normans,  lauded  thciu 
in  Essex,  and  soon  made  himself  master  of  that  jirovincc. 
This  encouraged  the  Danes  to  take  up  arms  again  in  his  fii- 
Your.  Edward  obtained  many  victories  in  this  war.  Ethel- 
ward  was  slain  in  battle  in  905,  in  which  battle  (which  was 
very  obstinate  and  bloody  on  both  sides)  kin"  Edward  hist 
many  of  his  nobles,  and  the  Panes  their  king  Eolrick.  Tlicy 
continued  the  war  t«o  years  af;er,_  yet  they  were  ct.ii- 
straincd  at  last  to  sue  for  peace,  which  they  obtained,  on 
condition  they  would  own  Edward  as  their  sovereign,  and 
the  Normans  sliotdd  return  to  France.  In  910  the  war 
broke  out  again,  and  Edwaad  soon  beat  the  Danes  in  two 
engagements,  and  at  li>st  quite  expelled  tlxm  out  of  the 
kingdom  of  Mcrcia.  This'war  lasted,  with  some  intervals 
of  respite,  12  years,  in  which  tiuiea  great  number  of  battles 
were  fi«ighl,  aul  the  Danes  continually  lost  ground,  Idl 
Edward  oWiged  thera  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  acknow- 
ledge him  once  more  as  their  sovereign.  After  the  peace 
was  ccnclud'^d  with  the  Danes,  A.D.922,  F/dward  marthed 
against  tiie  Welsh,  obtained  a  signal  victory  over  them,  aw  ~ 
compelled  the  Welsh  king  lUosap  Madoc  losuefor  \>WK 
promising  to  pay  the  usual  Iribiitr;  i'or  the  futiuc.  The  CJini- 
berland  Britons  likewise  submiitcd  to  Edward.  Hedit;! 
in  the  2.Mhyear  of  hisreigu,  A.  D.  1*23,  and  was  inte. red  at 
Winchester. 

E'DWARD  the  Younger  succeeded  Edgar  in  970.  Tlirr- 
were  great  contentions  about  the  succession.  TheiuoiiAi 
and  their  party  were  for  Edward,  Edgar';i  eldest  son,  «ov/ 
about  14  years  of  age:  and  tlie  nobles,  wlio  were  ur.cusv 
at  the  power  and  great  wealth  heaped  ciKon  the'  monks, 
were  forEthclred.  In  the  mean  time;  Doiis'an,  fearing  to 
be  outvoted,  takinir  advantage- of  the  favour  of  the  peo- 
ple, who  had  an  nigli  o»iai»n  of  liis  taiii^tity,  rises  <>u  a. 
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■«\i(ldpn,  and  leads  pHnce  Edward  Iiytlie  hand  towards  flie 
*liun'l),  and  tliere anoints  him  king.  Thenobles  nuimuiicd 
at  this;  but  seeing  lie  iiad  the  people  to  back  liiin,  lliey 
vere  forced  to  acquiesce.  Dunslan  iininediatoly  assiiinerl 
liii-  resencv..  King  Edward,  after  he  had  r  i^aied  little 
more  than  lliree  years,  came  to  a  tragical  end  in  979.  As 
)ve  was  one  day  reluming  from  luiiiting,  and  came  near 
Corfc-castic,  in  the  isl^  of  Piirbeck,  in  Dorsetshire,  where 
his  step-mother  Elfrida  and  her  son  Ethehed  resided,  he 
rode  off  from  his  company  to  pay  her  a  visit.  J'^lfiida,  lie- 
injj  informed  the  kins  was  at  tlie  gate,  ran  to  receive  him, 
and  pressed  him  to  alight.  As  he  only  dosii^ed  to  pay  his 
respects  to  her  as  he  passed  Ivy,  he  dt'Si'cd  a  f;lass  of  wine 
to  drink  her  heaJth  ;  which  heini;  brought  to  liim  as  he  sat 
on  his  horse,  the  innocent  king  no  sooner  lifted  the  glass 
to  his  montli,  but  a  villain,  at  the  priiate  instigation  of 
the  cruel  queen,  stabbed  him  in  liie  back  with  a  dagger. 
'He  was  succeeded  by  Ethelred,  12  years  of  age. 

lO'DVV.'VRD  the  Confessor,  son  of  Ethelred  and  Emma, 
succeeded  liardicanute,  June  8,  1041.  He  had  spent  great 
part  of  his  life  in  Normandy.  Goodwin,  who  had  made 
-Iiim  swear  that  he  would  marry  his  daughter,  convened  a 
general  assembly^  and  got  Edward  acknowledged  and  pror 
■claimed  king  of  "England.  Edviard  was  a  man  of  weak  un- 
derstanding, which  gave  Goodwin  an  opportunity  of  rising 
•to  an  exorbitant  heighth  of  power.  He  bore  a  very  great 
iiatred  against  Goodwin  and  his  whole  family  in  his  heart, 
'which  was  the  reason  ot- his  dcfernnghis  marriajrf  with  his 
daughter  Editha'^s  long  as  possible  ;  however,  afte;  a  delay 
-oftwo  vears,  as  he  really  stood  in  fear  of  her  father,  he  es- 
poused her,  hut  no-er  consummated  (he  marriage.  He  went 
hastily  to  Windsor,  where  his  mother's  treasures  lay,  seized 
them  all,  and  stript  her  of  every  thing,  leaving  her  only  a 
small  pension  for  her  life,  and  had  her  confined  ten  years 
hke  a  prisoner  at  Winchester,  where  she  died  1052.  Seve- 
ral circumstances  concurring,  the  king  and  Goodwin  came 
at  last  to  an  open  rupture ;  but  w  hat  brought  things  to  a 
crisis,  was  the  following  incident.  Eustace,  earl  of  lioloign, 
having  paid  a  visit  to  kjng  Edward,  was  returning  to  France, 
and  at  Dover  one  of  his  people  picked  a  quarrel  with  a 
townsman,  and  killed  him.  This  occasioned  a  great  insur- 
rection of  the  inhabitants,  in  which  20  of  the  earl's  people 
lost  their  hves.  Upon  this,  the  king  ordered  Goodwin  to 
go  with  some  troops,  and  chastise  the  rioters  ;  but  he  abso- 
lutely refused,  saying  justly,  that  it  was  not  the  custom  of 
■  England  to  punish  men  unheard.  Edward  now  came  to  a 
fixed  resolution  to  punish  the  earl  for  this  disobedience; 
Goodwin,  having  intelligence  of  it,  raised  forces  to  defend 
himself.  However,  by  the  advice  of  a  general  assembly 
convened  at  Gloucester,  a  peace  was  patched  up  for  the 
present;  but  it  did  not  last  long,  (ioodwin  and  his  sons, 
refusing  to  appear  before  the  general  assemhlv,  were  ba- 
nished the  realm,  and  accordingK  they  passed  over  sea. 
They  returned  in  a  hostile  manner,  and  en'ered  the  Thames 
with  a  fleet  of  ships;  but  an  accommodation  was  once  more 
agreed  on.  A  little  after,  William  the  Bastard,  Duke  of 
Normandy,  arrived  in  England,  to  pay  a  visit  to  Ling  Ed- 
ward. In  1051,  Edward  abolished  for  ever  the  tax  called 
Danewld,  which  amcmnted  to  40,000je  a  year,  and  had  been 
paid  for 88 years.  In  lO.'iSearlCJoodwindied.  In  10,54 the 
Welsh  made  an  inroad  into  England,  and  plundered  Here- 
ford;  but  earl  Harold,  son  of  Goodwin,  marched  against 
thera  with  an  army  he  had  himself  raised,  put  them  to  the 
rout,  and  drove  them  out  of  the  country,  which  raised  him 
very  much  in  the  esteem  of  the  people,  and  they  began  to  talk 
openly  that  no  man  was  so  worthy  to  succeed  to  the  crown 
as  Harold.  The  king,  to  defeat  Harold's  hopes,  sent  for  his 
nephew  Edward,  son  of  Edmund  Ironside,  out  of  Hungary  ; 
he  accordingly  came  over  to  England,  with  his  son  Edgar 
^theling,  and  his  two  daughters,  10.57;  but  died  soon  after 
his  arrival.  In  106.3  the  Welsh  again  renewed  their  incur- 
sions, and  were  again  repulsed  by  Harold  and  big  brother 
Toston,  whoobliged  them  to  dethrone^Jriffin,  and  become 
tributary  to  England.  TheNorthumbriaDS,  beinggrievously 
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oppressed  by  Toslon  their  carl,  rose  up  in  arms,  and  expel- 
led him  tiieir  country.  Harold  was  s;'iit  to  chastise  them, 
and  restore  his  brother;  but  the  people  made  such  reuiou- 
strances  to  him  of  To.ston's  ill  government,  iJiat  Ik  obtained 
their  pardon,  and  procured  anolhefjjaveruor.  ThisentireU 
gained  him  the  aft"ctioiisof  thetTIiTiu'  neople,  for  his  equity 
and  justice.  Whilst  Harold  wss  using  all  the  address  he 
wi;s  jmister  of  to  p.iocure  his  succession  to  the  crown,  kin^, 
Edward  ^'ave.  himself  no  trouble  about  it,  but  was  wholly 
engaged  ni  building  the  church  and  monastery  of  Westmin- 
ster. He  just  lived  to  see  them  finished,  and  the  ceremony 
of  their  dedication  performed  ;  and,  dying  in  the  24th  year 
of  his  reign,  A.  D.  lOOo,  was  buried  in  the  sepulchre  he 
had  provicied  for  himself  in  West miuster-abbcy  ;  which  he 
built.  He  was  the  last  king  of  Egbert's  race,  though  not 
the  last  Saxon  king,  since  Harold  was  of  that  nation,  though 
not  of  the  bloodroyal.  The  jueiilalqualitiesof  Edward  did 
not  at  all  answer  tothe  dignity  of  his  person.  He  was  vccijk, 
indolent,  aud  irresolute,  and  the  attachment  to  his  own  ease 
tended  in  a  great  measure  to  the  tranquillity  of  his  reign. 
He  seems  to  have  been  void  of  natural  aflection,  aud  indeed 
of  every  other  .passion  that  kindles  any  warm  emotion  in  the 
human  heart.  He  was  equally  free  from  pride  and  Osten- 
tation, moderate  in  his  appetites,  coni|)lacent  in  his  deport- 
ment, charitable  to  the  poor,  and  extremely  punctual  in  the 
performance  of  all  religious  duties;  so  that  he  acquired 
among  the  vulgar  the  title  of  Saint  and  Confessor,  by  which 
epithet  he  was  canonized  by  pope  Alexander  HI.  about  200 
years  after  his  death.  His  prophecies  aud  revelaticms  are 
no  other  than  the  dreams  of  superstition  ;  and,  as  for  his 
curing  scrofulous  tumors  and  ulcers  by  the  touch,  the  sen- 
sible part  of  mankind  is  by  this  time  very  wcdl  convinced, 
that  neither  he  who  exercised  this  apostolic  function,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  French  kings,  nor  any  of  his  successors,  ever 
contributed  to  the  recovery  of  one  patient,  by  anv  inherent 
personal  virtue  derived  from  heaven.  The  passiveliumanity, 
or  rather  easiness  of  his  life,  appears  from  some  private  iu- 
ciH'nts  of  his  life,  which  are  very  often  more  characteristic 
than  •  '  transactions  of  importance  which  are  the  efl'ects 
of  counsel  and  di  liberation.  One  day,  while  he  reposed 
liimself  upon  a  couch,  a  page,  who  little  dreamed  that  he 
was  in  the  apartment,  finding  an  iron  chest  open,  filled  his 
pockets  with  the  silver  it  contained  ;  birt  not  satisfieri  with 
his  booty,  he  had  recourse  to  it  agaiu  ;  when  the  king, 
thinking  him  perhaps  too  unconscionable,  "  Boy,  (said  he 
very  deliberately,)  you  had  better  be  satisfied  with  what 
you  have  got ;  for,  ifHugolin,  mv  chamberlain  shc>irld 
come  in,  you  will  lose  the  whole,  anc!  be  severely  wipt  into 
the  bargain."  Before  the  reign  of  Edward,  the  countries 
ofWessex,  Mercia,  and  Northumberland,  were  governed 
by  thi'ir  own  peculiar  laws;  but  he  reduced  them  all  into 
one  body,  and  ordained  they  should  be  observed  in  com- 
mon through  the  whole  kingdom.  These  were  called  Ed- 
ward's laws,  in  contradistinction  to  those  of  the  Norman 
kings,  which  were  introduced  in  theseoiiel. 

EDWARD  I.  eldest  son  of  Henry  III.  "ho  succeeded  to 
the  crown  of  England  upon  the  death  of  his  father,  Nov. 
16,  1272,  was  at  that  tinieonhisreturnfioni  the  Holy  Land, 
and  was  crowned  Aug.  19,  1274,  witlf  Eleanor  his  queen, 
sister  of  the  king  of  Castile,  who  attended  him  in  his  expe- 
dition: Alexander  III.  king  of  Scotland,  the  duke  of  Rre-. 
tagne,  and  all  the  lords  of  tlie  realm,  being  present  at  the 
solemnity  ;  on  which  occasion  .500  horses  were  let  loose 
alxjut  the  country  far  all  that  could  catch  them  to  keep  thein. 
The  first  thing  he  did  after  his  coronation  was  to  rectify  the 
abuses  in  the  admuiistration  of  justice,  and  the  parliament 
enacted  some  good  laws,  which  were  called  the  statutes  of 
Westminster.  Afterwards,  he  marched  w;ith  a  great  ai.niy 
into  Wales,  and  made  Llewellyn  their  prince,  who  had  at- 
tempted to  throw  off  the  yoke,  sue  for  peace,  which  was 
granted  on  hard  terms  ;  but  Edward  afterwards  (.einrousiy 
relaxed  them,  being  satisfied  with  thus  mortify  iii«  l.is  enemy. 
In  1279,  the  earldolu  of  Ponthieu  anclMontn  uil  fell  to  Ed 
ward,  in  right  of  •lis  queen,  upon  the  death  of  the  queeu  of 
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Caslile  lier  motlier.  Tlio  coin  liaviiip;liepn  verj-  mucn  adul- 
terated, and  information  liaviiis  been  givcii  lliat  Jews  were 
chiefly  concerned  in  it,  tiie  king  caused  all  that  were  in  the 
nation  to  be  seized  in  one  d^jy,  luid'iyo  ofthein,  bein^  con- 
victed of  clippin;;  and  coining,  received  sentence  of  death, 
and  were  executed  accordingly.  About  this  time  the  statute 
of  Mortmain  passed,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  prevailing  prac- 
tice of  personsalicnatinpT  their  lands  to  the  churcii.  In  1289 
(though  some  say  several  years  after)  the  statute  of  QuoWar- 
ranto  was  passed,  occasioned  by  many  persons,  during;  the 
late  troubles,  appropriating  lands  to  themselves  to  which 
they  had  no  rigiit,  by  whicli  statute  they  were  oblif^ed  to 
shew  their  claim  ;  but  the  king,  cither  through  ill  advice,  or 
tlie  desire  of  keeping  up  money,  issued  out  a  proclamation 
for  all  that  held  lands  ot  the  crown  to  lay  their  title  before 
the  judges.  Tlic  carl  of  Warren  appearing,  and  being  re- 
quired  to  shew  his  title  to  his  lands,  drew  out  an  old  rusty 
sword,  and  said,  "  It  was  by  this  my  ancestors  gained  their 
estate,  and  by  this  will  I  keep  it  so  long  as  I  live."  This 
brave  and  bold  answer  opened  the  king's  eyes,  and,  thinking 
better  of  the  matter,  he  recalled  the  proclamation.  Llewel- 
lyn, havinjj  revolted  at  the  instigation  of  his  brother  David, 
comraitted  great  ravages  on  the  borders,  and  dei'eated  the 
king's  generals :  but  Edward,  marching  with  a  numerous 
army  into  Wales,  totally  routed  Llewellyn's  forces  in  a  great 
battle,  in  which  Llewellyn  himself  was  slain;  and  the  king 
caused  liis  liead,  crowned  with  ivy,  to  be  exposed  to  view 
on  the  walls  of  the  Tower  of  London.  Dayid  his  brother, 
the  last  of  his  race,  was  cruelly  put  to  death  as  a  traitor,  and 
his  head  fixed  up.by  his  brotlier's,  and  his  four  quarters  sent 
to  York,  Bristol,  Northampton,  and  Winchester.  After  the 
defeat  of  Llewellyn,  Edward,  with  ease,  became  master  of 
the  wliole  countrv,  and  Wales  was  united  to  the  crown  of 
Enghmd  in  1283.  The  queen  lay  in  at  Caernarvon,  where  she 
was  brought  to  bed  of  a  prince,  named  Edward,  who,  when 
he  was  17  years  of  age,  was  invested  with  the  principality  of 
Wales;  and  from  that  time  the  king's  eldest  son  has  been 
always  prince  of  Wales.  In  1287,  king  Edward,  leaving  the 
regency  to  the  carl  of  Pembroke,  went  over  to  France, 
where  he  stayed  three  years.  Bi'ing  returned  into  England 
in  1289,  he  set  about  reforming  abuses  in  the  administration 
of  justice,  punished  several  judges  who  were  found  guilty 
of  taking  liribes,  and  obliged  them  to  swear  for  the  future 
they  would  take  neither  money  nor  presents,  but  a  moderate 
breakfast.  The  next  year  the  Jews  were  all  banished  the 
kingdom.  Upon  the  death  of  Alexander  III.  there  arose 
great  disputes  in  Scotland  about  the  succession.  The  chief 
of  the  claimants  were  John  Baliol  and  Edward  Bruce,  who 
in  order  to  prevent  a  civil  war,  chose  the  king  of  England 
arbitrator  otthcir  differences  ;  but,  before  he  could  i^roceed 
to  a  decision,  he  declared  that  he  acted  in  this  affair  as  so- 
vereign lord  of  all  Scotland,  and  required  the  states  to  own 
him  as  such,  which,  though  they  never  expressly  did,  yet 
they  did  not  directly  oppose  his  pretensions  :  however,  he 
was  owned  as  sovereign  by  all  the  claimants,  and  decided 
in  favour  of  Baliol,  whom  he  declared  king  of  Scotland  ; 
upon  wliich  he  swore  fealty,  and 'did  homage  to  king  Ed- 
ward. But  Baliol,  being  afterwards  absolved  from  his  oath 
of  fealty  by  the  pope,  upon  the  king  of  England's  treating 
him  in  an  impermus  manner,  was  determined  to  throw  off" 
the  yoke  ;  and  took  the  opportunity  of  Edward's  being  at 
war  with  France  to  send  a  letter  to  him,  renouncing  the  ho- 
mage he  had  paid  him ;  which  so  exasperated  him,  that  in 
1296  he  marched  his  army  designed  for  France  into  Scot- 
land, and  made  himself  master  of  that  kingdom,  and  Baliol 
came  and  resigned  his  crown  to  him.  Edward  returned  to 
England,  carrying  with  him  the  crown  and  sceptre  of  Scot- 
land, with  the  rest  of  the  regalia,  and  the  famous  stone  of 
Scone,  on  which  the  inauguration  of  the  kings  was  per- 
formed. Prince  Edward,  being  left  regent  on  the  king's 
s«ing  to  Flanders,  having  assembled  the  parliament,  which 
jfraiifed  him  a  large  subsidy,  confirmed  king  John's  two 
charters  by  an  autlicntic  act,  which  the  king  put  the  great 
seal  to  in  Flanders.  Whik  the  king^was  abroad  Ihe  Scots  re- 


volted, ami  drove  the  English  out  of  all  tlieir  strong  piaccs 
in  Scotland,  leaving  them  only  the  single  town  of  Berwick 
upon  Tweed.  Edward,  upon  this,  returned  forthwith  to 
England,  and  met  the  enemy  at  Falkirk,  where  he  totally 
routed  them,  retook  all  the  strong  places  he  had  lost,  and' 
returned  to  England.  This  was  in  1298.  The  next  year  the 
whole  kingdom  rose,  and  drove  the  English  once  more  out 
of  Scotland.  Edward,  enraged  at  this,  entered  that  khig- 
dom  a  third  time  in  1300,  and  entirely  routed  the  Scotch 
armv.  Edvyard  refusing  to  accsj^  their  offers  of  submission, 
the  Scots,  in  despair,  offered  the  sovereignty  of  their  coun- 
try to  Boniface  VIII.  who  readily  accepted  of  it.  But  Ed- 
ward had  so  little  regard  to  the  pope's  pretensions,  that  he 
swore  if  he  heard  any  more  of  them,'  he  would  destroy  Scot- 
land from  sea  to  sea  ;  however,  at  the  instance  of  the  king 
of  France,  he  granted  the  Scots  a  truce  ;  but,  on  the  expira- 
tion of  it,  he  sent  an  army  injo  Scotland,  which  being  di- 
vided into  three  parts  to  ravage  the  counti'v,  were  all  routed 
in  one  day.  Having  now  concluded  a  peace  with  France, 
in  1303,  by  which  Guienne  was  restored  to  Edward,  he  en- 
tered Scotland  with  so  numerous  an  army,  that  he  met  with 
no  resistance,  and  penetrated  to  the  utmost  bounds  of  the 
island,  laying  waste  the  country  on  all  sides,  and  took  Stir- 
ling castle.  At  his  return  into  England,  he  publicly  impri- 
soned Prince  Edward  his  son,  for  having  committed  some 
outrage  against  the  bishop  of  Litchfield.  The  Scots,  though 
often  ;^subdued,  revolted  again,  and  were  again  subdued. 
Edward,  upon  his  return,  banished  Gaveston,  as  a  corrupter 
of  the  prince,  and  made  the  prince  to  swear  never  to  recal 
him.  The  Scots  again  took  up  arms  under  Bruce,  who  at- 
tacked the  earl  of  Pembroke,  the  king's  general  in  Scotland, 
defeated  him,  and  took  the  earl  prisoner,  after  which  he 
gained  several  other  advantaijes.  Edward  was  now  so  ex- 
asperated against  the  Scots,  tliat  he  made  vast  preparations 
to  destroy  them  ;  but  he  was  seized  with  a  distemper  at  Car- 
lisle, and  died  at  Burgh  upon  the  Sauds,  in  Cumberland,  on 
July  7,  1307,  aged  (58  years,  having  reigned  34  years,  7 
inonths,  and  20  days.  When  he  was  near  his  end,  he  ad- 
vised his  son  to  carry  his  bones  at  the  head  of  his  army,  as- 
suring him  the  rebels  could  never  withstand  the  sight  of 
them.  He  ordered  him  to  send  his  heart  to  the  Holy  Land,^ 
with  32,000/.  for  the  maintenance  of  the  holy  sepulchre,  and 
commanded  him  never  to  recal  Gaveston;  The  constitu- 
tion of  parliament,  such  as  it  is  at  this  day,  was  so  well  es- 
tablished in  his  reign,  that  an  additional  law  was  made  to 
the  great  charter,  which  enacted  that  no  tax  should  be  levi- 
ed on  the  people  without  the  consent  of  the  commons.  He 
had,  by  Eleanor  of  Castile,  four  sons  and  nine  daughters  ; 
but  Edward  his  successor  was  the  only  one  of  his  sons  who 
survived  him.  By  Margaret  of  Ppincc,  his  second  wife,  be 
had  two  sons  and  a  daughter.  Eleanor  his  queen  died  in 
1297,  in  memory  of  whom  he  erected  a  cross  wherever  her 
corpse  rested  in  the  way  from  Lincolnshire  to  Westminster. 
Edward  was  tall,  graceful,  and  majestic  ;  his  constitution 
was  robust  an<l  vigorous ;  and  his  features  were  regular  and' 
elegant.  He  excelled  in  those  accomplishments  which  cap- 
tivate the  affections  of  the  superficial  admirers  of  exterior 
performances.  He  distinguislied  himself  above  most  of  hi» 
contemporaries,  by  his  activity  and  skill  in  equestrian  exer- 
cises, in  the  aportsofthe  field,  and  in  the  manreuvres  of  chi- 
valry. Ilis  address  was  engaging,  and  his  elegance  of  manners 
attracted  the  admiration  of  those  who  enjoyed  his  society.  . 
In  conversation  he  was  affable,  eloquent,  and  persuasive ; 
mingling  the  effusions  of  pleasantry  with  the  most  pertinent 
observations.  In  private  lit'e.  he  was  a  strict  observer  of  tifo 
laws  of  honour,  and  of  the  dictates  of  truth.  He  was  a  pat- 
tern of  filial  piety,  a  chaste  and  affectionate  husband,  a  kind 
though  vigilant  parent,  an  humane  and  friendly  master. — 
"  By  his  ability  and  courage,"  says  a  modern  writer,  "  ho 
eminently  contributed  to  the  suppression  of  an  alarming  re- 
bellion, wliich  hail  shaken  to  its  centre  the  throue  of  his 
iml>ecile  father.  Bv  his  policy  and  judgment,  he  had  im- 
parted strength  to  t'he  government,  and  vigimr  to  the  exe- 
cutittu  of  the  laws,  whicii,  amidst  tlie  indolence  atid  negle«t' 
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ofllcury,  had  becB  rarely  enforced.  To  llic  laiirefs  ncf{i;ir- 
cd  in  bis  native  country,  he  had  added  the  fame  of  ;;:illi-nt 
exploits  in  tlie  plains  of  Asia;  and  had  revived  anio;;g  the 
inlidels  in  Palestine  the  memory  of  English  valour."  'i  he 
same  author  pleasantly  rcmaiks,  that,  "'rhe  strength  of  iiis 
constitution  appears  from  his  procreative  powcis ;  for  his 
last  child  was  besotten  after  he  had  entered  into  his  sixty- 
seventh  year."  He  was  celebrated  for  his  judfjment,  pene'- 
tration,  prudence,  and  sagacity.  He  vas  so  cautious  and 
circumspect,  thathenex'er  brought  himself  into  any  dilem- 
ma ;  and  possessed  such  presence  of  mind,  that,  when  by  a 
concurrence  of  unavoidable  and  disastrous  circumstances 
lie  was  involved  in  any  ditticulty,  he  neverlailcdto  extricate 
himself  with  equal  honour  and  address.  His  noble  achieve- 
ments in  Palestine,  France,  Wales,  and  Scotknd,  pronounce 
him  an  accomplished  general ;  jior  was  he  less  distinguished 
for  his  legislative  capacity.  His  merit  as  a  ledslator  pro- 
cured him  the  appellation  of  the  Justinian  of  Lugland;  for 
uotto  mention  the  many  excellent  statutes  which  were  pro- 
.  inulj^ifed  during  his  rcTgn,  he  reformed  the  administration 
«f  justice,  and  ascertained  the  proper  limits  between  the 
<lilierent  courts  of  judicature  ;  introduced  a  nc\y  and  easy 
method  of  collecting  the  public  taxes;  reduced  the  extrava- 
f,aut  power  of  the  pope  and  clergv,  and  enacted  many  wise 
and  s;dutary  laws  for  preserving  the  peace  lof  the  kingdom, 
and  maintaining  order  [and  regularity  among  his  subjects. 
But  whatever  his  panegyrists  may  have  said,  Edward's  cha- 
racter is  far  from  being  free  from  blemish  or  imperfection. 
There  are  some  vices  in  the  composition  of  this  prince, 
which  render  his  claim  to  extravagant  Commendation  muc. 
weaker  than  that  of  many  other  princes.  These  were,  dis- 
regard to  justice  where  his  own  passions  were  concerned,  an 
innnoderyte  ambition,  a  propensity  to  despotic  acts,  and  an 
occasional  adoption  of  sentiments  of  barbarity  and  revenge. 
These  imputations  on  his  memory  are  swfficiently  proved  by 
the  genuine  narrative  of  his  reign. 

EDWARD  H.  king  of  England,  was  about  22  years  o 
age  when  he  saeceeded  his  father  Edward  1.  and  began  his 
reign  by  recalling  Gaveston,  a  native  of  Gascony,  the  de- 
baucher  of  his  youth,  contrary  to  his  father's  last  command, 
imd  his  own  oath;  on  whom  he  heaped  numberless  favours. 
He  i;arried  Isabella  of  France,  daughter  of  Philip  the  Fair, 
at  Boulogne,  and  appointed  Gaveston  guardian  of  the 
realm  during  his  absence ;  which  so  exasperated  the  barons, 
that  they  entered  into  a  league  to  prevent  his  coronation 
upon  his  return;  but,  on  his  promising  in  the  next  parlia- 
ment to  grant  thorn  all  they  could  desire,  he  was  crowned 
by  tke  bishop  of  Winchester,  February  24,  1308,  when  he 
took  an  oath  to  preserve  tiie  laws,  customs,  and  liberties 
granted  to  the  clergy  and  people  by  St.  Edward.  How- 
ever, javeston  still  governed  with  an  absolute  sway,  and 
behavcfl  with  great  insolence ;  which  so  provoked  the  lords, 
that  they  got  the  parliament  to  join  with  them  to  <lcmand 
Gaveston's  banishment,  which  the  kin''  finding  he  could  not 
avoid,  made  him  governor  of  Ireland.  How<ver,  he  was 
soon  recalled  ;  upon  which  the  barons  obliged  the  king  to 
place  the  government  in  the  hands  of  21  lords  (called  or- 
<laiuers)  chosen  by  parliament,  who  banished  Gaveston  |  but 
he  was  soon  recalled  as  before.  And  now  several  of  the 
noblemen,  entering  into  a  confederacy,  raised  forces,  and 
marched  to  York,  where  the  king  with  his  favourita  were 
taking  their  diversions;  but,  upon  notice  of  their  approach, 
he  left  the  place.  Gaveston  was  taken  some  days  after  in 
Scarborough  ca;tle,  and,  after  a  hasty  trial,  beheaded ;  and 
an  accommodation  was  afterward  effected  between  the  king 
and  the  barons,  and  peace  restored  in  1313.  The  same 
year  the  queen  was  delivered  of  a  son,  who  was  named  Ed- 
ward. The  Scots,  takirig  advantage  of  the  commotions  in 
England,  drove  the  Engli-ihout  of  their  country.  On  June 
25,  1314,  was  fought  the  battle  of  Banockburn,  in  which 
the  English  anr.ywas  totally  routed,  with  a  dreadful  slaugh- 
ter; ami  the  Scots  made  several  incursions  into  England, 
,and  ravaged  the  borders  in  a  terrible  manner,  till  a  truce 
was  made  for  two  years.  In  1323  king  £dward  marched 
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his  army  into  Scotland  ;  but  was  obliged  to  rclrcatfor  want 
of  provisions,  and  the  Scots  pursued  him,  and  ravaged  the 
country  to  die  very  walls  of  Yoik  ;  at  last  a  truce  wts 
agreed  on  for  thirteen  years.  Another  war  was  upon  tlie 
jjoint  of  breaking  out  between  the  kin^  and  the  biirors, 
wUen  matters  were  made  up  in  1318.  The  lords,  jealous 
of  the  king,  placed  a  young  gentleman,  named  Ihigli  Spen- 
cer, aboutliimusaspv,ai:d  got  him  made  hi^h  chamberiaiu  ; 
but  he  had  the  art  of  insinuating  himself  so  nii.ch  into  the 
king's  favour,  as  to  be  made  a  confidant,  and  possessed  the  . 
place  of  Gaveston  in  his  iieart ;  and  he  and  his  father,w  horn 
lie  made  earl  of  Winchester,  hadthewhule  management  of 
afl'airsin  their  hands:  upon  which  the  barons  cijtered  into 
a  confederacy,  levied  troops,  and  then  so  vigorously  peti- 
tioned for  the  removal  of  the  S|')enccrs,  that  the  king  durst 
not  refuse  iheir  demands,  and  the  par.iamenl  passed  an  act 
for  their  banishment,  which  was  accordinglv  put  in  execu- 
tion. But  now  affairs  began  to  be  in  a  flame  again,  by 
iiieans  of  the  queen,  who  having  received  some  affront 
from  the  governor  of  Leeds,  which  belonged  to  one  of  the 
associated  barons,  she  spurred  the  king  to  revenge  against 
the  whole  body,  who  having  taken  the  castle,  of  Leeds, 
hanged  the  governor,  and  then  turned  his  arms  against  the 
barons.  He  took  Warwick  castle,  and  some  others;  and 
then  thinking  himself  stion|j  enough  to  stand  against  all  op- 
posers,  he  recalled  the  two  Spencers.  Most  of  the  confede- 
rate barons  threw  themselves  upon  the  king's  mercy  ;  as  to 
those  who  stoou  out,  many  of  them  were  put  to  death,  some 
lied  the  kingdom,  and  others'were  imprisoned,  among  whom 
was  iVIcrtiriier,  whom  the  Spencers  confined  in  the  Tower. 
The  earl  of  Lancaster,  with  what  troops  he  could  raise,  re. 
tired  into  the  North,  in  order  to  join  the  Scots  ;  he  was 
taken  and  beheaded  at  Pontefract,  9  lords  of  his  party  werq 
exiculed  at  York,  and  others  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
The  Spencers  now  exercised  their  exorbitant  power  with-- 
out  control ;  and  Mortimer,  after  having  been  twice  con- 
demned, and  twice  pardoned  by  the  influence  of  the  queen, 
made  his  escape  to  France,  where  the  queen  soon  fol- 
lowed, under  pretence  of  bringing  about  an  accommoda- 
tion between  her  brother  and  her  husband,  but  with  a  full 
intention  to  be  revenged  (on  the  Spencers,  who  had  taken 
all  occasions  to  mortify  her  ;  and  afterwards  got  her  son 
over,  to  do  homage  for  Guienne  and  Ponlhicu,  which  she 
had  persuaded  his  father  to  resign  to  him.  Edward  sent 
letter  after  letter,  commanding  the  queen  to  return  with  her 
son  ;  but  she  always  made  some  excuse  or  other,  all  the 
while  plotting  to  dethroiK  her  husband.  All  the  English 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  France,  or  had  been  banisfied, 
came  in  to  her;  among  whom  was  Roger  Mortimer,  who 
became  her  chief  counsellor.  On  Sept.  22,  1326,  she  em- 
barked with  a  body  of,forces,  though  trusting  more  to  her 
friends  in  the  kingdom.  Accordingly  she  was  no  sooner 
landed,  than  several  loixls  joined  her  with  a  great  number  of 
forces ;  so  that  the  king  being  deserted  by  all,  concealed 
himself  in  the  abbey  of  Neath.  He  bad  leiFt  Spencer,  the 
fatlij^r,  in  Bristol,  which  being  soon  taken,  the  old  manias 
immediately  hung  up  in  his  armour,  without  any  formality. 
The  city  of  London  declared  for  the  que,en  ;  an;i  llie  bishop 
of  Exeter,  who  endeavoured  to  keep  it  for  the  king,  was  be- 
headed by  the  populace.  Prince  Edward  was  now  declared 
guardian  of  the  realm;  and  search  being  made  for  the  king, 
he  was  soon  found  where  he  l&y  concealed,  having  witli 
him  only  young  Spencer,  Chancellor  Baldock,  Simon  de 
Reading,  and  a  few  domestics,  every  body  else  having  de- 
serted hiia.  With  these  the  unhappy  king  was  conducted 
to  Monmouth  castle,  and  the  bishop  of  Hereford  was  scut  to 
demand  the  great  seal  of  him;twhich  he  delivered  up  for 
the  queen  and  prince,  to  make  use  of  as  they  thought  pro- 
per. Th(  queen,  having  got  the  great  seal,  called  a  parlia- 
ment in  the  imprisoned  king's  name ;  but  before  it  met,  she 
caused  Spencer  to  be  hanged  on  a  gibbet  50  feet  high,  and 
Simon  de  Reading  on  one  10  feet  lower.  The  parliament 
being  met,  Jan.  1327,  unanimously  agreed,  that  the  king 
should  be  deposed,  and  Edward  His  sou  made  iius  in  hi* 
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room.  The  substance  of  the  charge  exhibited  against  him 
was,  that  he  had  uot  governed  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
land ;  in  short,  that  he  was  found  incorrigible,  and  without 
hopes  of  amendtnent.  Prince  Edward  was  immediately 
proclaimed  king  in  Westminster  Hall,  by  tiie  nam^  of  Ed- 
ward III.  B'jt  the  generous  >ounj;  prince  vowing  he  would 
not  accept  if  the  crown  without  his  father's  consent,  it  wa» 
tliought  necessary  to  send  commissioners  to  oblige  the  king 
to  resign  the  crown  to  his  son.  The  king  came  out  in  a 
mouriiiDg  habit,  and  fainted  away.  On  his  coming  to  him- 
self, they  represented  toliim  the  ill  consequence  that  might 
attend  his  refusal ;  upon  which  he  delivered  the  crown, 
sceptre,  and  other  ensigns  of  royalty,  into  their  hands,  and 
made  a  formal  resignation  of  the  regal  authority  ;  upon 
which  Sir  Thomas  Blouut,  the  high  constable,  broke  his 
stafl",  and  declared  all  the  kind's  othccrs  discharged.  Thus 
ended  the  reign  of  Edward  11.  Jan.  '20,  1327,  m  the  20th 

J 'ear,  and  43d  of  his  age.  Besides  Edward,  who  succeeded 
lini,  he  liad  anotiier  son,  called  John  of  Eltbam,  and  two 
daughters,  Joanna,  luarried  to  David  king  of  Scots,  and 
Eleanor,  wife  of  the  duke  of  Guelder.  Edward  is  said  to 
have  resembled  his  father  in  the  accomplishments  of  his 

I>erson,  as  well  as  in  his  countenance  ;  but  in  other  respects 
le  seems  to  have  inherited  only  the  defects  of  his  character ; 
for  he  was  cruel  and  illiberal,  without  his  valour  or  capacity. 
He  had  levity,  indolence,  and  irresolution,  in  common  with 
Other  weak  princes  ;  but  the  distinguishing  foible  of  his 
character  was  that  unaccountable  passion  for  the  reijining 
favourite,  to  which  he  sacrificed  every  otiier  consideration  of 

>olicy  and  convenience,  and  at  last  fell  a  miserable  victim. 

B  this  reign  there  was  the  most  tej;rible  earthquake  that 
had  ever  been  felt  in  England,  and  a  dreadful  famine,  which 

^sted  three  years,  and  destroyed  a  vast  number  of  people, 
uriugthis  time,  the  brewing  any  sort  of  beer  was  prohi- 
bited on  pain  of  death,  that  the  corn  which  used  to  be  con- 
sumed that  way  might  be  applied  to  the  making  of  bread. 
This  period  is  also  remarkable  for  the  total  suppression  of 
the  knights  Templars,  not  only  in  England,  out  all  over 
Christendom  ;  and  their  estates  were  assij^ncd  to  the  knights 
of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  now  called  Knights  of  Malta. 
This  suppression  was  said  to  be  owing  to  their  enormous 
vices. 

E'DWARD  III.  was  proclaimed  king  on  Jan.  20,  1.327, 
and  was  crowned  on  the  26th  at  Westminster,  being  then 
in  the  14tli  year  of  his  age.    The  beginning  of  his  reign 

five  people  room  to  think  they  had  uot  changed  for  the 
etter,  which  was  owing  to  the  bad  administration  of  the 
queen,  who  wasdirected  in  every  thiug  by  Mortimer,  who 
acted  more  like  a  sovereign  than  a  subject ;  and  though  the 
parliament  had  appointed  12  regents  during  the  king's  mi- 
nority, yet  Isaliella  had  seized  the  government  into  her  own 
hands.  King  Robert  Bruce,  thinking  to  take  the  advantage 
oPEdward's  minority,  broke  the  truce  with  the  English,  and 
sent  an  armv  of  20,()00  men  to  ravage  the  countn,  border- 
ing on  Scotland.  Edward,  exasperated  at  this,  "marched 
an  army  of  60,000  men,  including  the  Ilainaulters,  lately 
brought  over;  but  just  as  the  king  vvasgoin^  to  head  them 
at  York,  a  quarrel  arose  between  the  English  and  Ilainault- 
ers, which  came  to  blows,  and  a  great  deal  of  blood  was 
»pilt.  This  occasioned  their  stay  at  York  longer  than  was 
convenient,  which  gave  the  Scots  opportunity  of  ravaging 
the  country,  and  posting  themseUes  so  that  the  king  could 
not  come  to  give  them  battle.  The  late  kill"  was  all  this 
time  a  close  prisoner  in  Kenilworth  castle.  IIis  harsh  f  roat- 
ment  began  to  raise  compassion  in  the  people,  and  Henry  of 
Lancasterentertained  some  thoughts  of  setting  him  ul  liber- 
ty. To  prevent  this,  Lancaster  wasdischargea,  and  Sir  John 
Majtravers  and  Sir  Jolui  Gurney,  two  men  of  a  brutish  dis- 
position, were  appointed  in  his  room.  They  were  ordered 
to  remove  him  from  Kenilworth  to  Berkley  castle,  where 
they  received  orders  to  put  him  to  deatli,  which  they  exe- 
cuted in  a  barbarous  manner :  they  put  a  pillow  on  his  fece 
to  keep  him  from  crying  out,  thrust  a  pipe  up  his  fundament, 
that  no  a«u  might  appear,  aod  tbrough  it  rua  a  red-hot  iron 


into  his  bowels ;  in  which  exquisite  torture  he  expired,  after 
he  had  been  deposed  alx)ut  eight  months.  The  wretches 
who  perpetrated  this  horrid  murder  came  to  miserable  ends; 
Gurney  dying  abroad  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner,  and 
Maltravers  perishirjg  in  exile.  His  body  was  buried  in  a 
private  manner,  in  tne  abbey-church  at  Gloucester,  and  it 
was  given  out  that  he  died  a  natural 'death.  In  I32H,' the 
young  king's  marriage  with  Pliilippa'.ofllainault  was  solem- 
iiized,  and  the  same  year  a  treaty  of  peace  was  made  wi  h 
Scotland  ;  kin";  Edward  renouncing  all  pretensions  to  that 
kingdom,  and  iTie  princess  Joanna,  his  sister,  beinj{  given  to 
prince  David,  the  king  of  Scotland's  son.  Charles,  the  bro-. 
thcr  of  queen  Isabella,  dying  without  male  issue,  Edward, 
as  the  next  heir,  sent  to  demand  the  crown  of  France;  but 
Philip  de  Yaloi^,  cousin  german  to  the  late  king,  causing 
himself  to  be  crowned,  Edward  was  obliged  to  let  the  mat- 
ter lie  dormant  ft)r  the  present,  and  went  over  to  France  in 
1329,  to  pay  homage  for  Guienne  and  Ponthieu,  having 
privately  protested  betbrehand  against  the  homage  he  was 
going  to  pay.  Upon  his  return  .to  England  in  1330,  the 
condiict  of  "the  (iviccn  and  Mortimer  were  represented  to 
him  in  such  a  light,  tliat  he  caused  them  both  to  be  seized 
at  Nottingham ;  then  calling  a  parliament,  he  told  them 
that,  with  the  consent  of  his  subjects,  he  intended  to  take 
upon  himself  the  government,  though  he  was  not  at  the 
age  prescribed  by  the  law ;  to  which  the  parliament  readily 
assented.  The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  seize  the  extrava- 
gant do^ver  of  the  queen,  amounting  to  tvw>thirds  of  the 
revenue  of  the  crown,  and  then  confined  her  in  the  castle  of 
Rising  for  the  remainder  of  her  life,  which  lasted  2«  years; 
and  Mortimer  was  hanged  as  a  traitor,  pn  the  common  gal- 
lows at  Tybunj.  The  same  vear  tlie  king  had  a  son  bom  to 
him,  ^^ho  was  named  Edward.  The  art  of  weaving 
woollen  cloth  was  about  this  time  brought  from  Flan- 
ders  into  England,  by  John  Kcmpc,  to  whom  king  Ed- 
vard  granted liis  protection,  and  invited  our  fiillers,  dyers, 
and  other  artificers  belonging  to  the  manufacture,  which 
has  since  proved  so  advantajjeous  to  England.  Edward 
now  intended  to  break  the  dishonourable  treaty  that  queen 
Isabella  and  Mortimer  had  drawn  him  in  to  make  with 
Scotlaijd.  He  set  Edward  Baliol,  son  of  John  Balio!, 
whom  Edward  1.  had  made  king  of  Scotland,  upon  the 
throrie.and  young  king  Davfd  was  obliged  to  f^  into  France ; 
soon  after  which  Baliol  was  crowned  at  Scoue,  and  did  the 
same  homage  to  king  Edward  for  Scotland  as  his  father  had 
done  to  Edward  I.  The  king  of  England  marched  an  army 
to  lay  scige  to  Benvick,  which  was  still  in  king  David's 
bands.  'Trie  regent  of  Scotland  inarched  with  agi^cat  army 
to  his  relief,  but  Edward  met  him  at  HalydoD-hifl,  and  in  a 
bloody  battle,  A.  D.  1333,  entirely  routed  him  ;  after 
■which"  Berwick  surrendered,  which  Edward  annexed  for 
ever  to  the  crown  of  England.  However,  the  Scots  drove 
B.!lioI  out  of  the  kingdom;  upon  which  Edward  marched 
with  a  numerous  army  in  1336,  and  attacked  Scotland  by 
sea  and  land,  whereupon  they  submitted.  Edward  returnea 
to  Englatid,  leawng  the  earl  of  Athol  to  command  in  his 
absence ;  who,  as  he  was  besieging  Kildrummy,  was  at- 
tacked, defeated,  and  slain,  by  Dunbar. and  Douglas,  who 
marched  to  the  relief  of  the  place.  This  occasioned  Edward 
once  more  to  march  into  Scotland,  where  he  ravaged  the 
counties  that  had  revolted.'  Then,  leaving  a  small  army 
under  Balioi,  he  came  back  to  England,  being  now  bent 
upon  putting  his  project  against  France  into  executi'on.  He 
maintained,  that  the  Salic  Law,  in  excluding  females,  did 
not  exclude  their  msde  issue  ;  and  'he  was  encouraged  in 
his  undertaking  by  Robert  d' A rtois  whom  Philip  had  dis- 
gusted. In  1337  he  called  a  parliament,  chiefly  to  settle 
the  business  of  the  woollen  manufacture.  He  now  created  his 
eldest  son  duke  of  Cornwall,  who  was  the  first  in  England 
who  had  the  title  of  duke;  and  ever  since  the  eldest  son  of 
the  king  of  England  is  by  birth  duke  of  Cornwall.  The 
first  step  Edward  took  was  to  order  the  duke,  of  Brabant  to 
demand  the  crown  of  France  in  his  name ;  at  the  same  time 
making  him. bis  lieutenant-geoerai  for  Uiat kingdom,  and 
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commanding  flie  French,  whom  he  styled  his  subjects,  to 
obey  liim-.  In  1338  he  set  sail  with  a  considerable  fleet, 
wid  arrived  at  Antwerp,  where  he  made  a  long  stay,  to 
settle  soane  matters  of  importance.  The  first  i-simpaign  was 
not  opened  till  Sent.  1339,  whicli  ended  without  bloodshed. 
The  next  year  J'klward  took  the  title  of  king  of  France, 
using  it  ill  all  public  acts,  and  quartered  the  arms  of  France 
with  his  own,  adding  this  motto,  Dieii  et  mon  droit,  God 
and  ray  rijjht.  He  soon  after  obtained  a  great  victory  over 
the  French  at  sea  ;  for  with  a  fleet  of  300  sail,  attacking  the 
French  fleet  of  400,  he  took  or  sunk  almost  all  of  tneni. 
However,  a  truce  was  agreed  on,  by  the  mediation  of  tlie 
i>ope,  for  three  years.  Edward  also  made  a  truce  with 
David  for  two  years,  who  was  returned  into  Scotland  with 
troops  from  France.  While  these  truces  subsisted,  Edward 
called  a  parliament,  in  which  he  solemnly  confirmed  all  the 
liberties  contained  in  the  great  charter,  and  created  his  son 
Edward  prince  of  Wales.  In  1346,  Edward  landed  in 
Normandy,  with  his  son,  the  prince  of  Wales,  who  was 
now  about  16  years  of  age  ;  and,  after  ravaging  the  coun- 
try, encamped  at  Cressy  ;  and  on  August  26,  1346,  a  very 
obstinate  and  bloody  battle  was  fought,  which  proved  fatal 
to  the  French.  The  prince  of  Wales,  young  as  he  was, 
performed  wonders.  To  him  the  victory  was  chiefly  owing, 
the  king  his  father  leaving  him  the  honour  of  it.  Philip  was 
■wounded  in  the  neck  and  thigh,  and  being  forced  to  retire, 
the  victory  was  soon  completed.  There  \vere  slain  in  this 
battle,  the  king  of  Bohemia,  who  was  blind  ;  the  earl  of 
Alencon,  Philip's  brother ;  thedukeof  Lorrain  ;  the  earls  of 
Flanders  and  Blois  ;  1600  other  eminent  noblemen,  and  120 
knights  ;  and  above  80  French  standards  taken.  It  is  said, 
that  in  this  famous  battle  the  English  first  made  use  of  can- 
non, then  unknown  to  the  French.  After  this,  Edward 
besieged  Calais,  which  held  out  a  year ;  and  he  at  last  re- 
duced it  by  famine,  and  then  consented  to  a  year's  truce. 
During  the  siege  of  Calais,  the  king  of  Scots  advanced  as 
far  as  Durham  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army  ;  but  queen 
Philippa,  marchinir  against  him,  def^ted  him,  and  took  him 
prisoner.  King  iJavid  .remained  a  prisoner  eleven  years, 
and  then  was  released  upon  giving  20  hostages  to  pay 
100,000  marks,  at  10,000  a  year,  till  all  was  paid.  A  ten 
years' truce  was  at  this  time  concluded  between  the  two 
kingdoms.  David  died  in  13il8,  and  left  his  crown  to 
Robert  Stuart,  his  nephew.  Not  long  after  tlie  f;iking  of 
Calais,  Edward  instituted  the  most  famous  order  of  kuight- 
bood  in  the  world,  viz.  that  of  the  Garter.  About  tlie  same 
time,  the  merchants  having  complained  of  the  depredations 
committed  by  some  Spanish  ships  on  the  Englisli  const,  Ed- 
ward did  not  disdain  to  go  in  person  with  some  ships,  and 
give  chase  to  those  corsairs.  He  took  26  of  their  large  ships, 
sunk  some,  aiid  dispersed  the  rest.  Philip  de  Valois  dying 
m  1.350,  left  his  son  his  successor,  who  prolonged  the  truce 
to  1354,  and  then  to  the  year  following  ;  but  it  was  ill  ob- 
served on.both  sides.  When  it  was  near  expiring,  Edward 
invested  the  prince  of  Wales  with  the  tluchy  of  Guiemie, 
and  sent  him  thither  to  prosecute  the  war  ;  who  having  ad- 
vanced to  the  gate  of  Bourges,  upon  his  return  was  met 
by  the  king  of  France  with  an  army  of  60,000  men,  near 
Poictiers ;  and  here  a  memorable  battle  was  fought,  on  Sep- 
tember  19,  1356,  in  which  the  prince  of  Wales,  notwith- 
standing the  vast  superiority  of  the  French,  gained  a  com- 
plete victory,  and  took  king  John  prisoner,  with  Philip,  his 
fourth  son.  The  duke  ofiJourbou,  the  constable  of  France, 
the  marshal  de  Nebe,  about  50  other  great  lords,  and  800 
gentlemen,  Vvere  slain.  A  truce  for  two  years  was  soon  after 
agreed  on  ;  and  the  prince  came  over  to  England,  bringing 
the  captive  king  along  with  him,  who  w"ds  treated  with  the 
greatest  :espcct  by  all  the  royal  family.  King  John  agreed 
npon  a  treaty  witli  the  king  of  Englaud,  in  order  to  recover 
his  liberty ;  but  the  states  of  France  refused  to  ratify  it; 
upon  which  Edward,  in  1360,  went  over  to  France  with  an 
army  of  100,000  men,  with  an  intent  to  subdue  the  king- 
«iora ;  but  he  did  not  carry  his  point ;  for  though  he  ravaged 
Jhe  country  to  tke  very  gate*  of  Paris,  yet  he  cottld  by  no 
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means  draw  the  dauphin  and  the  regent  out  to  an  engage- 
ment; so  that  his  army  mouldering  away  with  sickness,  and 
tired  with  fruitless  attempts,  he  consented  to  a  treaty  of 
peace,  wiiich  was  signed  May  8,  13G0,  whereby  f!ie  king  of 
France  was  to  pay  three  millions  of  crowns  of  gold  for  his 
ransom,  and  the  king  of  England  was  to  hold  Guiciine, 
Calais  town,  castles,  and  territories,  and  several  other  places; 
and  king  John  was  set  at  liberty,  returned  to  France,  an(l 
fulfllled  the  treaty.  In  1663,  king  John  came  overto'Eng- 
laud  again,  about  some  matters  of  importance,  and  *as  very 
honourably  received  by  kin^  Edward.  The  kings  of  Scot- 
land and  Cyprus  being  in  England  at  the  same  time.  Sir 
Henry  Picard,  citizen  and  wine-merchant  of  London,  enter- 
tained the  four  kings  with  their  retinues  with  a  magnificent 
feast  at  his  own  house.  K-iiuj  John  di.;d  in  Englanu  April  8, 
following.  In  1366,  pope  Urban  V.  ii;  a_  haughty  manner, 
demanded  the  tribute  which  king  John  of  England  obligeel 
himself  and  his  successors  to  pay  to  the  holy  see,  of  which 
there  were  30  years  due.  But  both  king  ana  parliament  so 
vigorously  opposed  this  imposition,  declaring  kiii^  John's 
engagement  to  be  null,  as  without  consent  of  parliament, 
and  contrary  to  his  coronation  oath,  that  the  pope  thought  fit 
to  drop  it;  and  neitheHldward  nor  his  successors  had  any 
more  trouble  on  that  head.  In  1368,  Edward  lost  his  second 
son,  Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence.  The  year  following,  Charles 
V.  off  ranee  broke  the  treaty  of  Sretagne,  and  declared 
war  against  Edward  ;  and  the  English  were  so  unfortunate 
as  to  be  deprived  of  tiieir  late  acquisitions  in  France,  except 
Calais.  However,  a  truce  was  concluded  between  the  two 
crowns  in  1374.  At  the  beginning  of  this  war  ^ucen  Phi- 
lippa died.  King  Edward,  now  in  his  old  age,  fell  in  love 
with  Alice  Ferrers,  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  bed-chamber 
to  queen  Philippa,  of  whom  he  was  so  fond  as  to  squander 
the  public  money  on  her.  The  parliament  obliged  him  to 
send  her  away,  but  he  soon  recalled  her.  On  June  8,  1376, 
died  Edward  prince  of  Wales,  the  delight  of  the  nation,  in 
the  46th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  called  the  Black  Prince, 
from  his  wearing  blacK  armour.  The  parliament  attended 
his  corpse  to  Canterbury,  where  he  was  interred.  He  had 
married  Joanna,  daughter  of  Edmund  earl  of  Kent,  who  was 
beheaded  by  the  intrigues  of  Isabella  and  Mortimer,  at  the 
beginning  of  this  reign.  By  her  he  left  one  son,  Richard, 
about  ten  vears  old,  whom  the  king  his  grandfather  created 
prince  of  Wales  and  earl  of  Chester,  designing  him  for  his 
successor.  King  Edward  died  at  Sheen,  June,  21,  13'?7, 
in  the  65th  year  of  liis  age,  and  51st  of  his  reign,  and  was 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  This  great  prmcc,  when 
he  drew  near  his  end,  saw  himself  deserted  by  every  body, 
Alice,  his  favourite,  when  she  saw  hira  dying,*  seized  upon 
every  thing  that  was  valuable,  even  to  the  ring  on  his  finger. 
He  had,  besides  his  two  sons  already  mentioned,  William, 
who  died  an  infant ;  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster  ; 
Edmund,  surnained  of  Langley,  eail  of  Cambridge,  and 
duke  of  York;  William  of  Windsor,  who  died  young;  and 
Thomas  of  Woodstock,  duke  of  Gloucester.  He  bad  also  five 
daughters.  Edward  III.  was  Undoubtedly  one  of  the  great- 
est of  England's  princes,  either  as  a  warrior,  a  lawgiver,  a 
monarch,  or  a  man.  ile  possessed  the  courage  and  romantic 
spirit  of  Alexander  ;  the  penetration,  the  fortitude,  the  po- 
lished manners  of  Julius ;  the  magnificence,  the  liberahty, 
the  wisdom  of  Augustus  Casar.  He  was  tall,  majestic,  finely 
siiaped,  with  a  piercing  eye,  and  aquiline  visage.  He  excelled 
all  his  contemporaries  in  feats  of  arms  and  persinal  address ; 
and  was  courteous,  aflable,  and  cloqueut.  He  was  a  constitu- 
tional knight-errant  ;  and  his  example  diffused  the  spirit  of 
chivalry  through  the  w  hole  nation.  In  imitation  of  the  youth- 
ful monarch,  who  delighted  in  tilts  and'tournanients,  every 
iislividual  betook  himself  to  the  exercise  of  arms,  every  breast 
glowed  with  emulation,  every  heart  panted  with  the  thirst  of 
glory  ;  and  when  he  took  the  field,  tnerc  was  not  a'soldier  in 
his  army  who  did  not'scrve  from  sentiment,  and  fight  for  re- 
putation. The  love  of  glory  was  certainly  the  predominant 
passion  of  Edward,  to  the  gratification  of  whienhe  did  not 
scruple  to  sacrifice  tb«  feelings  of  butaaDity,  the  lives,  of  kL» 
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«ubjecls.aud  tlif  iutcresU  ol'lils  cotiiitrv,  and  nothing  could 
have  induced  or.cuabled  his  people  to  near  the  load  of  taxes 
with  which  tliey  were  encumbered  in  this  reign,  but  the  love 
and  adminilioii  of  liis  person,  the  fame  of  his  victories,  and 
.  the  excellent  laws  and  re^'ulations  w  hich  the  pailianieut 
tnactcdwitli  his  advice  and  concurrence.  In  this  reigu  lived 
the  famous  Dr.  John  Wickliff,  the  first  celebrated  EnRlish 
reformer. 

EDWARD  IV.  earl  of  March,  son  of  Richard,  duke  of 
York,  who  was  slain  in  the  battle  of  Wakefield,  was  about 
19  ycarsof  age  when  he  was  proclaimed  king,  on  March  5, 
14C1,  in  the  room  of  Henry  VI.  In'  virtue  of  an  extraordinary 
kiud  of  election;  for  theearl  of  Warwick  having  drawn  up 
his  troops  in  St.  John's  Fields,  and  caused  the  people  who 
came  out  to  see  them  to  form  a  ring,  he  stood  in  the  middle, 
and  asked  them  with  a  loud  voice,  first,  whether  they  would 
have  Henry  of  Lancaster  for  kinj;?  They  all  cried,  "  No, 
No."  Then  he  demanded  of  them,  whether  they  would 
have  Edward,  son  of  the  late  duke  of  York,  for  their  king? 
To  which  the  whole  multitude  answered  with  loud  acclama- 
tions, expressing  their  assent.  This  done,  he  assembled  a 
great  council  of  the  nobles  and  magistrates,  in  and  about 
London,  who  declared  the  crown  was  devolved  on  Edward, 
and  accordingly  made  him  an  offer  of  it,  which,  with  a 
great  show  of  modesty,  he  accepted.  In  the  beginning  of 
his  reyjn  he  caused  a  tradesman  of  London  to  be  executed, 
for  saymg  he  would  make  his  son  heir  to  the  crown ;  mean- 
ing, as  he  said,  his  own  house,  which  had  that  sign.  A  few 
days  after  his  proclamation,  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  an 
array  of  40,000  men,  in  order  to  march  against  queen  Mar- 
garet, whose  army  was  increased  to  60,000,  and  gained  a 
complete  victory  over  the  queen's  army,  in  a  great  battle 
Detween  Caxton  and  Tewton,  in  Yorkshire,  which  was 
fought  on  Palm  Sunday,  and  continued  from  morning  to 
night,  in  which  it  is  said  near  37,000  lost  their  lives.  He 
then  returned  to  London,  where  he  arrived  on  June  8,  and 
was  crowned  the  29th.  Shortly  after,  king  Edward  called  a 
parliament,  which  approved  of  his  coronation,  confirmed 
his  title,  and  repealed  all  l.'ie  acts  which  had  been  made 
against  the  house  of  York.  Queen  Margaret  having  re- 
ceived succours  from  France,  entered  Northumberland,  with 
Henry  and  the  prince  her  son,  in  1463 ;  but  her  army  was 
defeated  ;  and  Henry,  Margaret,  and  her  son,  escaped  and 
fled  into  Scotland.  Soon  after  Edward  concluded  a  truce 
with  France,  with  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  with  Scot- 
land. Henry  came  jjrivatcly  into  England,  hoping  to  con- 
ceal himself  there,  till  he  should  have  an  opportunity  of 
escaping  by  sea ;  but  unhappily,  being  discovered,  and 
seized  at  Waddington  hall,  in  Lancashire,  whilst  he  was  at 
dinner,  he  was,  in  an  ignominious  manner  conducted  to 
London,  and  confined  in  the  Tower.  Margaret  went  over, 
with  the  young  prince,  to  Rene  of  Anjou,  her  father.  King 
Edward  granted  pardon  to  all  Henry's  friends,  excepting 
only  Ralp  Grey  and  Humphrey  Nevil.  In  1464  the  king 
fell  desperately  in  love  with  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir 
Richard  \yoodville,  and  widow  of  Sir  John  Grey.  He  made 
her  his  wife,  and  immediately  created  Sir  Richard  Wood- 
ville,  the  queen's  father,  earl  of  Rivers,  who  soon  after  was 
madetreasurcrand  high-coustable  of  England;  and  Anthony 
Woodvillc,  his  son,  was  married  to  the  richest  lieiress  in 
England,  This  marriage  displeased  the  nation,  particularly 
the  earl  of  Warwick,  who  had  just  concluded  a  match  for 
the  king  with  the  queen  of  France's  sister,  and  who  was  re- 
solved to  use  his  utmost  efforts  to  depose  him.  In  1409  he 
fomented  an  insurrection  in  Yorkshire,  and  the  malecon- 
tents  met  the  carl  of  Pembroke  with  the  king's  forces,  near 
Banbury  in  Oxfordshire,  where  a  battle  was  fought,  in 
which  Pembroke  was  defeated,  and  being  taken,  was  be- 
headed by  the  rebels,  with  Sir  Richard  Herbert,  his  brother. 
In  Northamptonshire  the  rebels  went  in  a  tumultuous  man- 
ner to  a  mansion  house  of  the  earl  of  Rivers,  the  queen's  fa- 
ther, seized  him,  and  beheaded  hi.ai  at  Northampton.  The 
king,  no  way  suspecting  Warwick,  granted  him  and  his  bro- 
ther a  commission  to  rai»e  troops,  whith  they  did,  wad  de- 


clared for,  the  rebels.  The  king  hereupon  marched  agains*. 
them  in  person;  and  whilst  a  negociation  was  on  foot,  in  or- 
der to  anacconsu)oiiatii>n,  the  earl  of  Warwick  attacked  the 
king's  camp  in  the  night,  put  them  in  the  utmost  confusion, 
and  took  the  king  prisoner,  who  was  conducted  to  Middle- 
ham  castle,  in  Yorkshire  ;  this  was  in  1470.  Edward  found 
means  to  make  his  escape,  by  bribing  his  guard,  and  went 
to  London;  and  now  botli  sides  prepared  tor  war.  Sir  Ro- 
bert-Wells went  to'' raise  forces  in  Lincolnshire,  and  was 
met  by  the  king  at  Stamford,  who  routed  his  wbwic  army, 
and  Wells  himself  was  taken,  and  beheaded.  Warwick 
and  Clarence  retired  into  France,  to  concert  new  measures. 
Lewis  having  furnished  the  earl  of  Warwick  with  money 
and  troops,  he  set  sail  with  the  duke  of  Clarence,  landMJ  at 
Dartmouth,  an<;  his  army  was  soon  increased  to  60,000.  He 
forthwith  proclaimed  Henry  VI.  and  marched  in  pursuit  of 
Edward,  who  fled,  and  took  refuge  in  Holland  ;  and  then, 
in  Oct.  1470,  the  earl  of  Wafw  icK  released  king  Henry  out 
of  the  Tower,  after  a  six  vcars'  imprisonment,  who  was  so- 
lemnly proclaimed  on  tlie  14th,  as  again  ascending  the 
throne.  A  parliament  was  now  called,  which  met  on  No- 
vendjer  20,  and  voted  Edward  a  traitor  and  usurper,  confis- 
cated all  his  estates,  annulled  all  the  acts  made  in  his  reign, 
and  declared  all  those  to  be  rebels  who  had  borne  arms  in 
defence  of  Edward's  pretended  right.  The  duke  of  Uur- 
gundy,  to  whom  Edward  had  fled  for  protection,  having 
furnished  him  with  some  money,  ships,  and  men,  he  landed 
at  Ravenspur,  in  Yorkshire,  1471  ;  and,  having  gained  over 
the  duke  of  Clarence,  marched  to  London,  and  entered  the 
city  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  people.  Henry,  after  a 
seven  months'  phantom  of  sovereignty,  was  sent  again  to  the 
Tower.  On  April  14th,  a  fieree  battle  was  fought  between 
the  king  and  the  earl  of  Warwick  at  Bamet,  which  began 
early  in  the  morning,  and  continued  till  noon ;  but  War- 
wick's army  being  overpowered,  was  put  to  the  rout,  great 
numbers  being  slain  upon  the  spot,  with  the  earl  himself, 
and  the  Marciuis  of  Montague,  his  brother.  Queen  Marga- 
ret, who,  with  prince  Edward  her  son,  was  just  arrived 
from  France,  was  very  much  shocked  with  the  news  ;  and, 
abandoningherselfto grief  anddespair,tooksanctuary  at  tiie 
abbey  of  Beaulieu,  in  Hampshire.  But  the  duke  of  Somer- 
set, the  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  the  «ther  lords,  persuading 
her  to  try  her  fortune  once  more,  by  putting  the  prince  of 
Wales,  her  son,  at  the  head  of  an  army,  she  consented,  and 
those  lords,  in  a  very  short  time,  got  together  a  great  num- 
ber of  troops.  The  king  marched  against  them  ;  and,  com- 
ing up  with  them  at  Tewksbury,  where  they  entrenched 
themselves,  eight  days  after  the  battle  of  Barnet,  entered 
their  camp,  and  entirely  routed  them  with  a  terrible  slaugh- 
ter. The  queen,  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  the  duke  of  So- 
merset, were  taken  ;  the  last  was  beheaded ;  the  prinee, 
then  18  years  old,  was  stabbed  to  death  in  cold  blood  ;  and 
queen  Margaret  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  wheTc  she 
remained  till  1475,  and  was  ransomed  by  Lewis  XI.  for 
50,000  crowns.  As  to  Henry  VI.  he  was  murdered  in  the 
Tower,  in  the  60th  year  of  his  age.  The  king,  not  content 
with  tlie  severity  he  had  exercised  against  the  Lancastrian 
party,  completed  the  tragedy  in  1478,  by  the  death  of  his 
own  brother,  the  duke  of  Clarence,  being  instigated  thereto 
by  the  queen,  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  and  the  rest  of  Cla- 
rence's enemies.  And  now  Edward  gave  himself  up  to  his 
pleasures,  in  which  he  was  extravagantly  profuse,  which 
put  him  upon  extorting  money  frcm  his  subjects  by  vej-v 
cruel  methods.  He  was  seized  with  a  violent  fever,  which 
carried  Iiim  otf  on  April  9, 1183,  in  the  42d  year  of  his  age, 
and  23d  of  his  reign.  He  had  a  great  many  mistresses,  among 
whom  was  Jane  Snore,  wife  to  a  citizen  of  London.  By  hij 
queen  Elizabeth  he  had  Edward,  prince  of  Wales,  who  suc- 
ceeded him  ;  and  Richard  duke  of  York  ;  Elizabeth,  who 
was  married  to  king  Henry  VII ;  Cicely,  married  to  lord 
Wells  ;  Anne,  married  to  Thomas  Howard,  duke  of  Norfolk ; 
Bridget,  who  was  a  nun  ;  Mary,  who  died  unmarried  ;  ;ind 
Catharine,  whose  husband  was  his  William  Courtney,  lord  oi 
Devonsbirp-    Edward  was  a  princeof  tlic  most  elei;ant  iht- 
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ton  and  iiuiniiating address;  endowed  with  the  utmost  for- 
titude and  intrepiditv ;  possessed  of  uucommon  sagacity  aud 
penetration;  but,  lite  all  his  ancestors,  was  brutally  "cruel 
aad  vindictive,  perfidiou5,lewd,pei]ured,  and  lapacious.'witli- 
out  one  literal  thought,  without  one  sentiment  of  humanity. 

E'DWARD  V,  then  about  12  years  old,  was  prnclaiined 
immediately  after  the  death  of'liisVatiier,  thouj;h  he  was 
never  crowned ;  being  deposed  by  his  uixle,  Richard  duke  of 
Gloucester,  who  got  himself  to  be  proclaimed'king,  June20, 
MAS,  and  afterwards  prijcured -the  murder  of  his  nephews, 
Edward  V.  and  Richard  dukeof  York,  by  two  rutliaus,  who 
rushing  into  their  chamber  in  the  Tower,  stifled  them  in  their 
beds,  and  then^buried  them  under  the  stair-case.  This,  Sir 
James  Tyrrel,  whom  Richard  had  made  governor  of  the 
Tower  for  this  purpose,  confessed  at  his  execution  in  the 
next  reign.  However,  as  it  was  aii  opinion  implicitly  re- 
ceived, that  the  bodies  bad  been  removed,  by  Richard's  or- 
ders, to  consecrated  ground,  their  bones  lay' undiscovered 
till  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  by  whose  orders  they  were  put 
into  a  marble  urn,  and  deposited  among  the  monumeuts  of 
the  royal  family,  in  the  chapel  of  Henry  VII.  with  a  latin 
monumental  inscription  on  it,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
translation  :  "  Here  lie  the  remains  of  Edward  V.  king  of 
England,  and  of  Richard  duke  of  York.  These  unhappy  bro- 
thers, who  were  shut  up  in  the  Tower,  and  there  smothered 
with  pillovt^  by  order  of  their  perfidious  unci'",  Richard,  the 
Msurper  of  the  throne,  were  privately  and  indecently  buried. 
Their  mo«t  desired  boneSj  ddigcntly  anil  often  sought  for  in 
vain,  July  17,  1674,  one  hundred  and  ninety-one  years  after 
their  death,  were  dug  up  in  the  ruins  of  a  stair-case,  which 
formerly  led  to  the  cnapel  of  the  White  Tower,  and  known 
bv  most  undoubted  tokens.  The  most  compassionate  king 
Charles  II.  pitying  tbeirsevere  ftte,  thoughtfit  to  order  those 
most  ul»fortunate  princes  this  place  araon^;  the  monuments  of 
their  tbrefethers ;  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1678,  and  the  thir- 
tieth of  his  reign."  Edward  V.  reigned  2  months  and  12  days. 

E'DWARD  VI.  the  only  son  of  Henry  VIII.  by  his  queen 
Jane  Seymour,  succeeded  his  father  at  the  age  of  nine  years 
and  three  months,  and  was  a  prince  of  excellent  qualities. 
He  was  proclaimed  Jan.  31,  1547,  by  the  name  of  Ed- 
ward VI.  aiid  was  crowned  Feb.  20.  The  late  king  had 
appointed  a  regency  during  li;s  minority,  which  was  fixed 
to  bis  18th  year.  The  regency  being  met,  thought  proper 
to  ehoosc  a  president,  with  the  title  of  Protector  of  the 
Realm,  and  Governor  to  the  King;,  who  was  to  do  nothing 
without  the  consent  of  the  majority.  The  choice  fell  upon 
the  earl  of  Hertford,  the  king's  uncle,  who  was  afterwards 
made  duke  of  Somerset.  In  this  reign  many  learned  re- 
formers took  refuge  in  England,  on  whom  king  Edward  be- 
stowed pensions.  In  1653,  the  young  king  fell  into  a  con- 
sumption, and  died  July  6,  bemg  in  the  IGth  year  of  his 
age,  having  reigned  six  years,  five  months,  and  nine  days. 
He  was  a  prince  of  fine  accomplishments.  He  kept  a  jour- 
nal, which  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  in  which  he 
regularly  entered  all  the  important  transactions  of  his  reign. 
He  was  remarkably  pious,  and  continued  firmly  attached  to 
those  principles  of  the  Ileformation  which  he  had  imbibed 
while  young,  and  which  made  a  great  progress  in  his  reign. 
He  confirmed  his  father's  grant  of  Chriit's  and  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's hospitals,  and  founded  Bridewell  and  St.  'Thomas's 
hospitals.  He  also  founded  several  schools,  which  were 
mostly  endowed  out  of  the  church-lands.  Edward  is  cele- 
brated by  historians  for  the  beauty  of  his  person,  the  sweet- 
ness of  liis  disposition,  and  the  extent  of  his  knowledge. 
By.  tlie  time  he  had  attained  his  16th  year  he  understood 
the  Greek,  Latin,  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  languages; 
lie  was  versed  in  the  sciences  of  logic',  music,  natural  pliilo- 
liophy,  and  master  of  all  the  theological  disputes ;  insomuch 
that  the  famous  Hycronymus  Cardamus,  in  his  return  from 
Scotland,  visiting  the  Enp;lish  court,,  was  astonished  at  the 

Erogress  he  had  made  in  learning,  and  afterwards  extolled 
im  in  his  works  as  a  prodigy  of  nature.    Notwithstanding 
these  ercomiums,  he  seems  to  have^bad  an  ingredient  of 
bigotry  in  hi*  disposition,  which  wovild  Itave  rendered  him 
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very  troublesome  to  Uiose  oftcnder  consciences,  who  might 
have  happened  to  diffef  from  him  in  religious  principles ; 
nor  can  we  reconcile  either  to  his  boasted  humanity  or  pene- 
tration, his  C9nsenting  to  the  death  of  his  uncle,  who  had 
served  bin;  faithfully,  unless  wc  suppose  he  wanted  resolu- 
tion to  withstand  the  importunities  of  his  minister,  and  was 
deficient  in  that  vigour  of  mind,  which  often  exists  inde- 
pendent of  learning  and  culture. 

E'DWY  succeeded  Edred  in  958,  and  was  no  sooner  Ou 
the  throne  than  he  commanded  Dunstan,  who  had  been 
tieasurer  to  the  late  king,  to  give  an  account  of  the  money 
entrusted  to  him.  Dunstan  refused'  to  obev,  alleging  the 
tnoncy  had  been  expended  for  pious  uses.  .The  king's  coun- 
cil were  not  for  pushing  this  affair  any  farther,  for  fear  of  the 
people,  vho  had  a  high  notion  of  Dunstan's  sanctity,  and 
an  extravagant  veneration  for  the  monks  and  their  religious 
houses ;  so  that  they  branded  every  one  who  s|)okc  against 
them  as  impious  and  profane.  However,  to  mortify  the 
abbot,  the  monks  were  turned  out  of  the  benefices  they  had 
invaded,  and  the  secular  priesis  restored.  Upon  this  the 
monks  vented  the  most  bitter  invectives  imaginable.  Dun- 
stan who  was  supposed' to  be  the  chief  author  of  these  cla- 
mours, was-  banished,  or,  as  some  say,  voluntarily  retired 
to  a  monastery  in  Flanders.  And  now  the  monks,  with  all 
their  might,  cried  down  the  government  of  the  young  king, 
and  represented  him  as  the  most  impious  of  men.  Thissoon 
occasioned  an  insurrection  in  Mercia ;  and  Edgar,  the  king's 
brother,  headed  the  revolters ;  and,  having  secured  that 
part  of  the  country,  he  marched  into  Northumberland  and 
East  Anglia,  where  the  Danes  (always  glad  of  a  disturbance 
among  the  English)joined  him.  Edwy  was  unprepared  to 
quell  this  rebellion,  not  imagining  it  was  in  the  power  of  the 
monks  to  do  so  much  mischief,  and  knowing  that  neither  the 
people  nor  his  brother  had  any  just  cause  of  complaint. 
Such,  however,  was  the  event,  that  he  could  only  keep 
Wcssex,  which  preserved  its  fidelity  to  him,  and  was  forced 
to  deliver  up  all  the  rest,  of  which  Edgar  was  at  length 
chosen  the  head,  with  the  title  of  king  of  Mercia.  Edwy 
did  not  long  survive  this  partition  ;  for  being  vexed  at  his 
being  deprived  of  his  dominions,  and  that  the  monks  had 
thus  got  the  better  of  him,  he  fell  into  a  deep  melancholy, 
which  put  an  end  to  his  life,  after  he  had  reigned  a  little 
above  four  years.    He  was  buried  at  Winchester. 

E'DYSTON  E.  or  E'DDYSTONE  ROCKS,  in  the  English 
Channel,  so  called  from  the  great  variety  of  contrary  sets 
of  the  tide  or  current  which  prevail  near  them.  They  are 
situated  nearly  S.  S.  W.  from  the  middle  of  Plymouth  Sound, 
distant  from  the  port  about  14  miles,  and  from  Ram  Head 
12  and  a  half.  As  they  lie  nearly  in  the  direction  of  vessels 
coasting  up  and  down  the  Channel,  they  were  very  danger- 
ous, and  ships  were  sometimes  wrecked  on  them,  before  the 
light-house  was  established  here.  They  are  so  exposed  to 
the  swells  of  the  ocean,  from  all  the  south-western  points  of 
the  compass,  that  the  heavy  seas  break  on  them  with  incon- 
ceivable fury.  Sometimes,  after  a  storm,  when  the  sea  is  to 
all  appearance  perfectly  smooth,  the  under  current  meeting 
the  slope  of  the  rocks,  the  sea  beats  upon  them  in  a  terrific 
and  magnificent  manner,  and  even  rises  above  the  light- 
house, overtopping  it,  for  the  instant,  with  a  canopy  of 
frothy  wave.  "The  present  light-house  is  nearly  80  feet 
high,  and  has  withstood  the  most  violent  storms,  without 
sustaining  the  smallest  injury.  It  was  begun  by  the  late  Mr. 
John  Smeaton,  August  2,  1757,  and  finished  August  24, 1759. 

To  EEK,  ».•«.  \eacan,  Sax-l  to  make  bigger  by  the  addition 
of  another  piece ;  to  supply  any  deficiency, 'sometiraes  in- 
cluding the  idea  of  bungling,  or  botching  ;  used  with  the 
particle  out. 

EEL,  s.  \al,  Sax.]  in  ichthyology,  a  genus  of  fishes  whose 
general  appearance  has  some  resemblance  to  that  of  ser- 
pents. Many  wonderful  things  are  related  concerning  them, 
such  as  their  migration  over  moist  land  from  one  piece  of 
water  to  another.  Their  generation  was  long  involved  in 
much  mystery,  but  it  is  now  generally  understood  that  they 
produce  their  young  alive. 
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'  EFT.    See  Eft. 

'  To  EFFA'CE,  «.  a.  [t facer,  Fr.j  to  destroy  any  painting; 
to  spoil  the  form  of  any  piece  of  carving;  to  blot  out  •  to 
destroy  all  marks  or  traces  of  a  tiling  from  the  mind. 

EFf  E'CT,  X.  [from  effiao,  to  accomplish,  Lat.]  that  which 
is  produced  liy  an  operative  cause  ;  a  consequence  ;  advan- 
tage ;  profit  or  service.  In  the  plural,  goods,  furniture,  or 
moveables. 

To  EFFE'CT,  v.  a.  [from  e,  here  used  to  encrease  the 
meaning,  and/acio,  to  make  or  do,  Lat.]  to  bring  to  pass  ; 
to  attempt  with  success ;  to  produce  as  a  cause,  or  by  the 
application  of  power. 

EFFE'CTIBLE,  a.  that  may  be  produced,  'done,  or  per- 
formed. 

EFFE'CTIVE,  a.  having  the  power  to  produce  an  effect. 
Actively,  proper  for  action. 

EFFECTIVELY,  ad.  with  power;  powerfully;  really; 
entirely. 

EFFECTLESS,  a.  without  effect ;  without  causing  any 
change  or  alteration  by  the  application  of  power;  without 
producingany  effect. 

EFFE'CTOR,  s.  [Lat.]  one  who  produces  any  effect ;  one 
who  is  the  cause  of  a  thing. 

EFTE'CTVAL,  a.  [efectuel,  Fr.]  prodttcing  the  object, 
end,  or  design  for  which  it  is  intended.  Synon.  With 
respect  to  these  two  words,  that  of  efficacious  seems  not  so 
powerful  as  that  of  effectual.  The  first  gets  the  better  of 
most  obstacles ;  the  last,  of  all.  By  an  c^Variou*  remedy  we 
put  an  effeettutl  stop. 

EFFE'CTUALLY,  ad.  m  such  a  manner  as  to  produce 
the  end  for  which  it  is  applied. 

To  EFFECTUATE,  v. a.  [effectiier,  Fr.]  to  bring  to  pass  ; 
to  accomplish. 

EFFEMINACY,  ».  the  acting  like  a  woman;  softness, 
or  want  of  those  qualities  which  distinguish  and  become  a 
man. 

EFFF/MINATE,  a.  [eff'eminatus,  from  femina,  a  woman, 
Lat.]  void  of  the  qualities  which  distmguish  and  adorn  the 
male  sex  ;  acting  or  behaving  like  a  woman;  vuluptuous; 
or  luxurious. 

To  EFFE'MINATE,  v.  a.  \effemino,fToia  femina,  a  woman, 
Lat.]  to  make  womanish. 

EFFEMINATION,  t.  the  quality  or  cause  o  rendering 
a  person  womanish. 

To  EFFERVESCE,  (fff'eriiss)v.  a.  [effervesco.from  feneo, 
to  be  hot,  Lat.]  to  grow  ^>  arm,  to  produce  heat  by  fermenta- 
tion, or  the  motion  of  the  particles  of  a  body  auiong  them- 
selves. 

EFFERVESCENCE,  s.  [effenesco,  itom  firveo,  to  be  hot, 
Lat.]  the  production  of  heat  by  intestine  motion.  Among 
chemists,  it  is  that  intestine  motion,  excited  in  various  flu- 
ids, either  by  the  mixture  of  fluids  with  others  of  a.  different 
nature,  or  by  dropping  salts  or  powders  of  various  kinds  into 
fluids. 

EFFETE,  a.  Uffjoet^a,  from  ex,  which  has  here  a  negative 
signification,  anafattis,  a  yonng  one,  Lat.]  barren ;  worn  out 
with  age. 

EFFICA'CIOUS,  (emashi<nis)a.  \efficax,  from  efficio,  to  ef- 
fect, Lat.]  producing  the  effect  or  end  intended. 
.     EFFICA'CIOUSLY,  {effikashiously)  ad.  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  produce  the  effect  or  end  intended. 

E'FFICACY,  (efficacy)  t.  [effieax,  from  efficio,  to  effect, 
Lat.]  the  power  of  producing  the  end  or  eflfect  intended. 
Applied  to  speech,  persuasion. 

EFn'CIENCE,  or  EFFICIENCY, (effishience, or effitUtti- 
ey)  :  [from  ej^eio,  to  effect,  Lat.]  the  act  of  producing  effects 
or  changes  in  things  or  persons  ;  agency. 

EFFICIENT,  {ejffiihient)  s.  [from  efficio,  to  eflect,  Lat.] 
a  cause ;  one  that  makes  or  causes  a  thing  to  be  what  they 
are. 

EFFI'CIENT,  (effi4hient)  a.  [from  efficio,  to  effect,  L^t.] 
having  the  power  to  produce  or  cause  alteration  or  change 
in  things,  either  by  altering  the  qualities  or  introduciug  new 
vues. 


"ETFIGY, /.  [«#«•«,  from  effirigo,  to  fashion,  Lat.]  the 
resemblance  or  representation  of  any  thing  drawn,  paiuted, 
or  carved-    An  idea,  applied  to  the  mind. 

EFFLORESCENCE,  or  EFFLORESCENCY,  *.  [cffio- 
resco,  from  Jlos,  a  flower,  Lat.]  in  botany,  a  production  of 
flowers.  In  natural  history,  an  excrescence  in  form  of 
flovTcrs.  In  medicine,  a  breaking  out  of  some  humours, 
&c.  in  the  skin. 

EFFLORESCENT,  a.  [e^ffioresco,  {tomfiot.  a  flower,  Lat.  | 
shooting  out  in  the  shape  of  flowers.  In  medicine,  appear- 
ing in  pimpl?s,«  or  other  eruptions  on  the  skin. 

EFFLU'ENCE,  s.  [from  efflluo,  to  flow  out,  Lat.]  that 
which  flows  from  some  other  principle. 

EFFLUVIA,  or  EFFLUVIUM,  s.  [from  efflluo,  to  flow 
out,  Lat.]  file  small  particles  continually  emitted  by,  or 
flowing  from  a  body,  which,  though  they  do  not  sensibly 
decrease  the  body  from  whence  they  proceed,  have  percep- 
tible effects  on  the  senses. 

EFFLUX,  s.  [effiu.ms,  from  effluo,  to  flow  out,'  Lat.]  the 
act  of  flowing  out;  effiision ;  spreading;  or  the  visible  ef- 
fect of  some  cause  ;  that  which  flows  from  something  else ; 
an  emanation. 

To  EFFLU'X,  V.  a.  [from  efflno,  to  flow  out,  Lat.]  to  flow 
from  ;  to  move  in  sui-cession, 

EFFLU'XION,  :r.  [effluxio,  from  efjno,  to  flow  out,  Lat.] 
that  which  flows  out.    The  action  of  flowjjjg  out. 

To  EFFO'RCE,  v.  a.  [efforcer,  Fr.j  to  force  ;  to  L.^ealv 
through  by  violence. 

EFFO'RMATION,  #.  [efformo,  from  forma,  form,  Lat^ 
the  act  ofgiving  form  to,  or  making. 

ETFORT,  I.  [effort,  Fr.]  a  struggle  ;  a  laborious  or  vehe-. 
meut  exertion  of  power. 

EFFO'SSION,  s.  [from  effodio,  to  dig  o»t,  Lat.]  the  act  of 
diggin"  from  the  ground. 

EFFRO'NTERY,  s.  [effronterie,  Fr.]  an  immodest  and 
undaunted  boldness,  by  which  a  person  is  capable  of  under- 
taking any  action,  including  the  idea  of  impudence  and 
daring. 

To  EFFU'LGE,  v.  n.  [fffulf^eo,  from  e,  out,  and/ii/g-eo,  to 
shine,  Lat.]  to  send  forth  lustre,  or  effulgence. 

EFFU'LGENCE,  s.  [effulgeo,  from  e,  out,  and  fulgeo,  to 
shine,  Lat.]  splendor,  or  a  glorious  degree  of  light. 

EFFU'LGENT,  «.  [effulgeo,  from  e,  out,  and  fulgeo,  to 
shine,  Lat.]  shining  with  a  superlative  degree  of  light  or 
splendor. 

EFFUMABI'LITY,  i.  [from  fumus,  smoak,  Lat.]  the  qua- 
lity of  flying  away,  or  vapouring  in  fumes. 

To  Et  FU'SE,  ,(^^«)  »•  a.  [g9^i«,  .from  «,  out  of,  and 
fundo,  to  qour,  Lat.jto  pour  out ;  to  spoil. 

EFFU'SION,  *.  [effusio,  from  effuiido,  to  pout  out,  Lat.) 
the  act  of  pouring  out;  shedding;  the  act  of  uttering  or 
pronouncing  with  fluency ;  profusion,  or  generous  giving. 
Figuratively,  the  thing  poured  out. 


EFFU'SIVE,  {effuzive)  a.  poured  out. 

'eta.  Sax.  called  likewise  an  evei]  a  small  kind  of 
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,s.[rfeta 
an  animal,  liaving  four  feet  and  a  long  tail,  resembling  the 
lizard,  or  crocodile,  and  to  be  found  in  watery  places. 

EFTSOO'NS,  ad.  [eft  and  soon.  Sax.]  soon  afterward  ;  in 
a  short  time  ;  again.     Obsolete. 

E'GBERT,  kingof  Wessex,  became  monarch  of  England, 
by  the  conquest  of  the  other  kingdoms,  in  the  year  827  or 
828.  Before  the  reduction  of  the  heptarchy,  ne  subdued 
the  Britons  in  Cornwall,  and  also  those  of  Vendosia,  which 
was  one  of  the  three  kingdoms  into  which  Wales  was  di- 
vided. Afterhe  was  crowned  king  of  England  (being  the 
first)  he  reigned  in  peace  for  some  time,  enjoying  the  fruit* 
of  his  victories.  In  83.3,  the  Danes  arrived  at  Charmouth, 
in  Dorsetshire,  with  36  vessels,  and,  meeting  with  no  op- 
position, furiously  ravaged  the  country.  Egbert  marched 
against  them,  and  was  entirely  defeated,  after  a  long  and 
bloody  battle;  aiid  F^bert  himself  narrowly  escaped, by  the 
favour  of  a  dark  ni;;lit.  In  836,  another  hody  «f  D.uiisii 
pirates  landed  nearHengston-hill,  in  Cornviall,  over  wii.na 
Egbert  gained  an  entire  victory.    Egbert  reigned  in  ah  37 
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vearsas  l.'.uij  of  Wcsssx  only;  seven  years  as  monarch,  or 
iliict,  of  tli>'spvpn  kingdoms  ;  and  10  years  as  real  monarch, 
js'rkinf;  of  all  England.  He  died  in  838,  and  was  buried  at 
Winchester. 

EG(j,  s.  [rr^,  Sax.]  in  natural  history,  a  part  formed  is 
the  females  of  certain  animals,  which  under  a  shell,  more  or 
less  spherical,  includes  the  young  of  the  saiiie  species. 

ToEGG,  ».  a.  [*g-ginn.  Sax.]  ;io  incite;  to  instigat*;  to 
induce  a  person  to  prosecute  an  action  with  vigour. 

E'GLAN'I'INE,  «.  [eglantier,  Fr.]  a  kind  of  wild  rose. 

E'GOTISM,  s.  [from  ego,  I,  Lat.]  a  fault  committed  in 
writing  or  discourse,  including  too  frequent  and  ostentatious 
an  use  of  the  pronoun  I ;  too' frequent  mention  of  a  person's 
self  in  writing  or  conversation. 

E'GOTIST,  s.  [from  rgo,  1,  Lat.]  one  who  often  repeats 
the  word  I ;  a  person  who  mentions  himself  too  frequently, 
and  with  ostentation. 

To  E'GOTIZE,  V.  n.  to  mention  one's  self  too  frequently 
and  toi>  ostentatiously. 

EGRE'GIOUS,  a.  [egregiKs,  Lat.]  somewhat  above  the 
common  or  ordinary  ruu  ;  remarkable  ;  worthy  of  notice, 
or  extraordinary  either  in  a  good  or  bad  sense,  but  generally 
in  a  bad  one. 

EGRE'GIOUSLY,  ad:  better  or  worse  than  ordinary  ; 
uncommonly  better  or  worse  ;  prodigiously;  extremely. 

E'GREMONT,  a  town  in  Cumberland,  with  a  market  on 
Saturday.  It  is  seated  not  far  from  the  sea,  on  the  banks 
of  a  river,  over  which  there  are  two  bridges ;  and  on  the 
top  of  a  peeked  hill  a  strong  castle.  It  is  14  miles  S.  W.  by 
S.  ofCflckcrmouth,  and  299  N.W.  of  London. 

E'GRESS,.*.  [cgresstis,  from  e,  out,  and  gradi or,  to  go, 
Lat.]  passage  out  of  a  place ;  liberty  to  go  out.  In  astrono- 
my, the  passage  of  the  inferior  planet  Mercury  or  Venus, 
from  ofFihe  sun's  disk.  When  the  planet  begins  to  leave 
the  disk,  it  is  called  the  begimting  of  the  egress;  when  its 
centre  is  going  off,  the  central  egress ;  and  when  it  leaves  the 
sun  eiitin'Iy,  tlic  total  egress. 

EGRE'SSION,  s.  [egressio,  from  e,  out,  'dnd  ^adior,  to  go, 
LatJ  the  act  of  coming  o.ut. 

EGRET,  *.  a  fowl  of  the  heron  kind,  with  red  legs. 

EGRETTE,  jr.  [Fr.]  an  ornament  of  ribbons,  worn  by 
ladies  on  the  front  part  of  their  hair. 

E'GYPT,  a  country  o£  .Africa,  about  500  miles  in  length, 
and  160  in  breadth.  '  It  is  bounded  on  the  S.  by  Nubia ;  on 
the  W.  by  the  Deserts  of'Barta,  Fezzan,  &:c.  on  the  N.  by 
the  Mediterranean  ;  and  od  the  E.  by  the  Red  Sea  and  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez.  This  country,  so  famous  in  history,  seems 
not  to  have  an  extent  proportionable  to  the  pompous  des- 
cription which  the  ancients  have  given  of  its  having  con- 
tained 20,000  towns,  or  cities,  and  several  millions  of  in- 
habitants, and  of  its  ancient  kin^s  keeping  armies  of  ,300,000 
men,  and  executing  those  prodigious  works,  the  pyramids, 
the  labyrinth,  the  immense  grottos  of  Thcbias ;  the  obelisks, 
temples,  and  pompous  palaces  ;  the  Lake  Moeris,  and  the 
vast  canals,  &c.  but  when  we  consider  the  amaziijg  fertility 
of  the  soil,  enriched,  as  it  has  always  been,  by  the  overflow- 
ing of  the  Nile,  and  its  high  state  of  cultivation,  these  ac- 
counts seem  more  probable.  Egypt  has  been  ever  noted 
for  its  plenty  of  corn ;  and  when  the  dearth  was  in  all  lauds, 
in  the  days  of  Jacob,  in  the  land  of  Egypt  there  was  bread  ; 
and  all  couptries  came  thither  to  buy  corn.  Except  in  our 
winter  months,  the  heat  is  oppressive  to  all  who  are  not  ac- 
customed to  it,  and  they  are  generally  visited  by  the  plague 
about  once  in  seven  years,  lire  winds  are  sometimes  of 
such  extreme  h^at  and  aridity',  that  their  influence  proves 
mortal.  During  the  time  they  last,  the  streets  are  deserted, 
and  the  inhabitants  are  almost  blinded  jby  ilrifts  of  sand, 
which  are  so  subtile,  that  they  insinuate  ihemselves  into 
the  closets  and  cabinets.  No  country  in  the  world  is  bet- 
ter furnished  w  ith  corn,  rice,  flesh,  hsh,  sugar,  fruits,  and 
vegetables,  than  Egypt.  It  is  divided  into  the  Upper, 
Middle,  and  Lower," which  last  comprehends  the  Delta, 
which  produces  oranges,  lemoBs,  (igs,  dates,  aliaonds,  cas- 
sia, a-id  plaintains,  in  great  plenty.  The  animals  found  in 
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Egypt  are  hyenas,  antelopes,  apes  with  the  head  like  a 
dog's  ;  camels,  black  cattle,  liiie  horses,  and  large  asses, 
crocodiles,  the  canieleon,  the  ichneumon ;  ostriches,  eagles, 
hawks,  pelicans,  and  water-fowl  of  various  kinds.  The 
ibis,  which  resembles  a  duck,  aud  was  deifiec!  by  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  on  account  ofits  destroying  serpents  and  noxious 
insects,  is  not  now  found  here.  They  have  a  serpent  here, 
called  the  cerastes,  or  horned  viper,  the  bite  ot  which  is 
mortal  to  those  who  have  not  the  secret  of  guarding  against 
it.  The  prat  tisc  of  charming,  alluded  to'in  Psal.  Iviii.  4,  a. 
Eccles.  X.  11.  and  Jer.  viii.  17.  appears  to  prevail  here  till 
this  day  ;  for  some  of  the  natives  can  play  with  tlie  ceras- 
tes, which  to  them  is  perfectly  harmless,  but  when  appjied 
to  a  hen,  or  any  other  animal,  it  bites  and  instantlv  kills  it. 
Since  Egypt  has  been  under  the  dominion  of  the  Turks,  it 
has  been  governed  by  a  bashaw,  w  ho  resides  at  Cairo.  Un- 
der him  are  inferior  governors  in  the  several  parts  of  the 
country.  Those  in  Upper  Egypt  are  generally  Arabs,  who 
pay  tribute  to  the  Gruud  Signior,  and  make  presents  to  the 
bashaw,  governing  despotically,  and  making  war  with  each 
other ;  besides  these  tliere  are  shieks,  who  preside  over  par 
ticular  places,  and  are  masters  of  a  few  villages.  The  present 
population  of  Egypt  is  computed  at  2,300,000.  The  in!iabi- 
tants  arc  composed  of  four  ditferent  races  of  people  ;  the 
Turks,  the  Arabs,  the  Coplits,  who  are  descended  from  the 
first  Egyptians,  which  became  Christians  ;  and  the  Msm- 
louks,wno  were  originally  Circassian  and  Mingrelian  slaves ; 
and  being  the  only  military  force,  are  the  real  masters  of 
the  country.  The  .governors  ofthe  country  are  Mahomet- 
ans ;  but  the  Copiits,  Greeks,  and  Latins,  are  Christians  of 
different  sects  ;  and  in  the  great  towns  there  are  numbers  ot 
Jews.  A  considerable  trade  was  carried  on  here  in  East 
India  commodities,  till  the  Portuguese  found  the  way  lo 
Asia  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Hfc^wever,  the  mer- 
chants of  Europe  visit  the  harbours  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  import  and  export  several  sorts  of  merchandise;  and, 
from  otiier  parts,  the  natives  get  elephants'  teeth,  golddusti 
musk,  civet, ;;nibergris,  and  c ofiee.  Thegold-dnst  is  brouplit 
from  Negroland  to  Fez  and  Morocco,  aud  thence  to  CairO) 
in  caravans,  over  immense  deserts.  The  commodities  which 
the  merchants  purchase  here  are  coflee,  senna,  cassia,  rhu- 
barb, sal  ammoniac,  myrrh,  safi'ron,  salt-petre,  aloes,  opium, 
indigo,  sugar,  sandal-wood,  dates,  cotton,  cloth,  &c.  'ihe 
largest  ofthe  pyramids  takes  up  ten  acres  of  ground  ;  aud 
is,  as  well  as  the  others,  built  ui)on  a  rock.  The  external 
part  is  chiefly  of  large  square  stones,  of  unequal  sizes,  aud 
the  height  ofit  about  700  feet ;  within  these,  aud  in  their 
vicinity,  are  catacombs,  wherein  are  mummies,  or  embalmed 
dead  bodies,  which  arc  three  or  four  thousand  years  old^ 
The  complexion  of  the  Egyptians  is  tawny,  and  tlie  farther 
S.  the  darker,  insomuch  tliat  those  on  the  confines  of  Nubia 
are  almost  black.  Thcj  are  mostly  an  indolent  people, 
especially  the  richer  sort,  who  spend  much  of  the  day  in 
drinking  coffee,  smoking  tobacco  and  sleeping  ;  and  tfiesa  m 
are  said  to  be  ignorant,  proud,  and  ridiculously  vain.  M,  ^ 
de  Non  says,  "The  houses  of  Upper  Egypt  are  vast  dove- 
cots, in  which  the  owner  reserves  only  a  cnamber  for  him- 
self, and  there  he  lodges  with  the  hens,  chickens,  &c.  ex- 
posed to  all  the  devouring  insects  which  beset  tho^  ani- 
mals. "To  catch  these  insects  occupies  bis  dav  ;  and  the 
texture  of  liis  skin  braves  their  bite  at  night."  The  princi- 
pal city  is  Cairo.  In  1798  the  French,  with  an  army  of 
40,000"meu  under  Buonaparte,  tookpossession  of  this  coun- 
try, after  a  feeble  resistance  from  the  natives  ;  but,  on  the 
8tl)©f  March,  1801,  a  British  army  effected  a  landing,  and 
after  some  sharp  conflicts  (espcciaMy  the  battle  ofthe  21st 
of  March,  in  which  the  brave  Abercrombie  was  mortally 
wounded)  succeeded  in  bringing  the  French,  then  nnder 
general  Menou,  to   capitulate  for  the  evacuation  of- 1  he 

counti"y. 

To  EJA'CULATE,  t).  «.  [yacu/or,  J>at.]  to  dart  out;  to 
shoot.    Neuterly,  to  breathe  a  short  occasional  prayer. 

EJACULA'TION,  s.  in  its  primary  sense,  the  act  of 
throwhig  or  darting  out.  Figuratively,  an  occasion'J,  ex- 
temporary, shorthand  jnous prayer. 
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EJA'CULATORY,  a.  suddenly  darted  out ;  expressed  in 
thort,  ahnipt,  oriinconnected  sentences. 

To  EJE'CT,  V.  a.  [fioin  e,  out  of,  and  jacio,  to  cast,  Lat.] 
to  throw,  cast,  or  dart  out  witli  force. 

EJE'CTIO.N'.  s.  [from  *,  out  of,  andj'aci'o,  to  cast,  Lat] 
the  act  of  expelling  ordriving  froma  place  of  possession.  In 
medicine,  a  discharge  made  by  vomit,  stool,  or  any  emunc- 
torj'. 

EJECTMENT, /.in  law,  a  writ  by  which  any  inhabi- 
tant of  a  house,  or  tenant  of  an  estate,  is  commanded  to 
depart. 

EIDER-DOWN,  t.  the  down  of  the  eider  duck,  which 
is  remarkably  tine,  and  in  such  high  esteem  for  its  warmth 
when  used  in  the  lining  of  certain  apparel,  as  to  be  sold  at 
a  verv-  high  price. 

EltiH,  inierjectioti,  a  sudden  expression  of  delight. 

EIGirr,  a.  this  word  and  its  compounds  is  pronounced 
like  ait  ;  [€"/>>",  Sax.]  a  number  consisting  of  twice  four. 

EIGHTEEN,  a.  a  number  consisting  often  and  eight  units 
added  together. 

EIGHTEETvITH, /.  the  order  of  a  thing  either  in  place 
or  succession,  which  is  removed  the  distance  of  seventeen 
tVom  the  tirst;  or  twice  as  much  or  as  far  as  nine. 

EI'GHTFOLD,  a.  eight  times  the  number  or  quantity. 

EIGHTH,  a.  a  word  expressing  the  order  in  which  a 
thing  stands  from  the  first,  and  is  next  beyond  the  •eventh. 

EIGHTHLY,  ad.  in  the  eight  place. 

EI'GHTIETH,  a.  an  ordinal,  implying  that  a  thing  or 
succession  is  removed  eighty  times  including  the  first. 

EI'GHTSCORE,  a.  eight  times  twenty,  or  160. 

EI'GHTY,  s.  a  number  consisting  of  eight  times  ten  added 
togetlier. 

EIGNE,  (tine)  a.  [aiine,  Fr.]  in  law,  the  elder,  or  first- 
born;  not  alienable;  entailed. 

EI'SEL, *. [eoW/,  Sax.]  vinegar;  verjuice;  any  acid.  An 
old  word. 

EITHER,  proii.  [o'gther.  Sax.]  one  or  other  of  two  per- 
*sons  iudifferently  ;  both,  or  each.    AdvurbiaHy,  and  in  dis- 
tribution, to  distinguish  between  two  or  more  things. 

EJUL.4T10N,  *.  [ejulatio,  from  ejuh,  to  cry,  Lat.]  an 
outcry  of  affecting  or  penetrating  grief. 

EKE,  ffrf.  [ear.  Sax.]  hkewise  ;  also;  besides.  Obsolste, 
unless  in  poetry. 

To  EKE.    See  To  Eek. 

To  ELA'BORATE,  v.  a.  [elaboro,  from  labor,  labour,  Lat.] 
to  produce  witli  difhculty  and  labour.  To  exalt  or  improve 
the  nature  of  a  thing  by  successive  changesoriraprovemeiits. 

ELA'BORATE,  a.  [elauoro,  from  laboi;  labour,  Lat.jfinisli- 
•d  with  great  eloquence  and  labour;  performed  with  pati- 
ence and  diligence. 

ELA'BORATELY,  ad.  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bespeak 
elegance,  owing  to  pains  and  diligence. 

ELABORATION,  s.tbc  improving  or  exaltins;  the  na- 
ture of  a  thing  by  successive  changes  and  alterations ;  the 
producing  with  great  care  and  industry. 

To  ELA'NCE,  V.  a.hlaticet;  Fr.]  to  dart ;  to  f!\row  out. 

To  ELAPSE,  0.  n.  [from  e,  out  of,  and  labor,  to  slide,  Lat.] 
to  let  slip  ;  or  to  snner  to  pass  without  notice  or  improve- 
ment, applied  to  time. 

ELA'STIC,  or  ELA'STICAL,  a.  [from  eko,  to  push  or 
impel,  Gr.]  having  the  property  of  returning  to  its  own 
form  ©reshape,  after  having  lost  It  by  some  external  force; 
springing 

_  ELASTrCITY,  t.  a  property  in  bodies,  by  which  they 
ieturn  forcil>h',and  of  their  own  accord,  to  the  same  dimen- 
sions or  form  they  were  of  before  compression,  or  befrtre 
tbcir  having  lost  it  by  that  force. 

ELATE,  a.  [elaiuj,  from  tffero,  to  lift  up,  Lat.]  flushed, 
yoffe<J  »p,  or  haughty,  on  account  of  success. 

To  ELATE,  V.  a.  to  pufl'  up,  or  make"  one  proud  with 
puMe,  prosperity,  or  success ;  to  exalt  or  heighten. 
_  EL.ATE'KIUM,  *.  [Lat.]  in  pharmacy,  imports  any  purg- 
»ennedicine,  but  particularly  applicable  to  those  whith 
Of  etzte  by  violence. 


EL.XTION,  *.  haughtiness,  or  pride,  occasioned  by  suc- 
cess. 

ELBE,  a  large  river  of  Germany,  which  rises  in  theS.  E. 
liait  of  Jauer,' in  Silesia,  takes  a  southerly  course  through 
part  of  Bolitiiiia,  and  turning  N.  W.  it  enters  Saxony  and 
Brandenluirg,  passing  by  Pima,  Dresden,  Magdeburg,  &c. 
and  divides  Lunenbur<{  from  Mecklenburg,  and  Bremen 
from  Holsteiii.  It  then  passes  on  to  Hamburg  and  Gluck- 
stadt,  and  falls  into  the  German  Ocean  in  about  lat.  61. 3.  N. 

ELBING,  or  ELBf/ANG,  a  populous  sea  port  town  of 
W.Prussia,  in  the  palatinate  of  Maricnburg.  It  is  a  place 
of  considerable  trade,  and  is  situated  on  a  rifer  of  the  same 
name,  near  the  Frische  Haffe,  30  miles  S.  £.  of  Dantzick. 
Lat.  54.  9.  N.  loll.  19. 35.  E. 

E'EmiW,  (flbii)  s.  [elboga,  Sax'.j  the  joint  or  bending  of 
the  arm  next  below  the  shoulder.  Figuratively,  any  bend- 
ing or  angle. 

To  ELBOW,  {ilbi)  V.  a.  (o  push  with  the  elbow.  Fi- 
guratively, to  struggle  for  room  ;  to  encroach  upon.  Neu- 
terW,  to  jut  out  in  angles. 

E'LBOWCIi^JlR,  I.  a  chair  with  arms  to  support  the 
elbows. 

E'LBOWROOM,  {ilbti-room)  s.  room  to  stretch  out  the 
elbows  ©n  each  side.  Figuratively,  freedom  from  restraint 
or  confinement. 

ELD,  s.  [eaM,  Sax.]  old  age  ;  decrepitude. 

E'LDEB,  [the  comparative  of  eld,  now"  corrupted  to  ofd] 
a.  one  who  surpasses  another  in  years  ;  one  who  is  born 
before,  orone  who  survives,  another. 

E'LDER,  s.  in  botany,  the  name  of  a  tree.  The  inner 
bark  is  by  some  esteemed  good  for  dropsies ;  the  leaves  are 
outwardly  us£d  for  the  piles  and  inflammations,  and  form  an 
ointment.  The  flowers  are  inwardly  used  to  expel  wind; 
and,  when  made  into  an  ointment,  used  outwardly  as  a 
cooler.  The  berries  are  esteemed;  cordjal,  and  useful  in 
hysteric  disorders. 

ELDERLY,  a.  bearing  the  marks  of  old  age;  aavanced 
in  years. 

E'LDERS,  I.  (plural)  persons  whose  age  gives  them  a 
claim  to  honour  and  respect ;  those  who  are  born  before 
others;    ancestors.    Among  the  Jews,  the    rulers  of  the 

feople  ;  ansv'ering  to  the  word  senator  among  the  Romans. 
u  tlie  New  Testament,  such  of  the  clergy  as  had  some  au- 
theiily  in  the  church  on  account  of  their  years. 

ELDERSHIP,  t.  a  claim  founded  on  being  born  before 
another ;  seniority. 

E'LDEST,  a.  [the  superlative  of  old,  which  is  compared 
thus,  old,  elder,  etflest]  exceeding  others  in  years;  born  be- 
fore others. 

ELECAMPA'iVE,  /.  a  plant  wnich  botanists  rank  among 
the  star-worts.  It  is  reckoned  a  stomachic,  alexipfiarmic, 
and  sudorific  ;  and  therefore  prescribed  in  crudities  of  the 
stomach,  the  cough,  astma,  plague,  and  other  contagious 
diseases.  Externally,  it  it  recommended  against  the  itch, 
convulsions,  and  ilieuinatism. 

To  ELiyCT,  V.  a.  [from  e,  out  of,  and  lego,  to  choose,  Lat.] 
to  choose  a  person  for  the  discharge  of  some  post  or  office, 
to  luke  in  preference  of  others.  In  divinity,  applied  by 
some  divines  to  signify  choice  made  of  some  persons  by  tlie 
Deity,  as  objects  of  his  favour  and  mercy. 

ELE'CT,  a.  rfrom  #,  out  of,  and  lego,  to  choose,  Lat. J 
chesen  ;  ^aken  by  preference  from  other  things,  proposed 
as  objects  of  choice  ;  chosen  to  supply  an  office  or  place, 
but  not  vet  in  possession. 

ELE'CTION,  *.  [from  e,  out  of,  and  lego,  to'choose,  Lat.] 
the  act  cf  choosing  a  person  from  other  competitors,  to  dis- 
charge any  office  or  employ ;  choice.  Figuratively,  the 
power  of  choosing ;  the  privilege  of  electin"  a  person,  to 
d-'schargc  an  employ ;  the  ceremony  of  a  public  choosing 
of  a  person  to  discharge  an  employ. 

ELPyCTIVE,  a.  exerting  the  power  of  choice  ;  regularly, . 
bestowed,  or  conferred  by  free  choice,  or  votes.    Heetive 
attractions,-  in  chemistry;  a  term  used   by  Beigman,  and  : 
Others,   to  designate  what  we  now  express  by  the  words 
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chemical  affinity.  When  chemists  first  observed  the  power 
which  one  compound  substance  has  to  decompose  another, 
it  was  iaiagined  that  the  minute  particles  of  some  bodies  had 
a  preference  for  some  other  particular  bodies  ;  hence  this 
property  of  rpatter  acquired  the  term  elective  attraction. 

£Lf7CTIV£/LY,  ad.  by  choice  ;  with  preference  of  one 
to  another.. 

ELE'CTOR,  ».  one  who  has  a  vote  in  the  choice  of  an 
officer  ;  a  prince  who  had  a  vote  in  the  choice  of  the  em- 
peror of  Germany. 

ELE'CTORAL,  «.  havin^the  title,  digaity,  and  privilege 
of  an  elector. 

ELECTORATE  s.  the  territory,  dominion,  or  govern- 
ment of  an  elector 

ELtl'GTRE,  or  ELE'CTRUM,  i.  [from  elektran,  amber, 
Gr.]  amber  ;  which,  having  the  quality,  when  warmed  by 
friction,  of  attracting  bodies,  gave  to  one  species  of  attrac- 
tion the  name  oi electricity,  and  to  the  bodies  that  so  attract, 
the  epithet  of  electric. 

ELtl'CTRICAL,  a.  belonghjg  to  electricity.  There  has 
been  a  considerable  variety  of  electrical  machines.  That 
exhibited  in  the  plate  is  selected  on  account  of  its  being 
one  of  the  most  portable.  It  consists  of  a  globe,  rubber, 
aijri  conductor,  to  which  certain  appendages  are  attached. 
Td^  glass  globe  which  appears  on  the  left  side  of  the  plate, 
is  turned  by  the  winch  by  means  of  wheelwork,  inclosed  in 
the  brats  box,  by  which  the  glass  globe  is  supported.  The 
rubber  which  is  applied  to  the  globe,  is  fixed  to  a  spring,  the 
position  of  which  may  be  adjusted  by  means  of  the  screw 
which  is  seen  between  the  .winch  and  the  rubber.  TJie 
rubber  is  a  silk  cushion  stuffed  with  hair.  The  conductor 
is  a  brass  tube  with  a  round  hollow  ball  at  each  end,  which 
collects  fire  by  means  of  a  brass  piece,  resembling  the  fines 
of  several  forks,  and  fixed  in  that  round  knob  which  is 
placed  nearest  the  globe.  The  barrel  of  the  conductor 
IS  put  into  a  short  brass  socket,  which  is  placed  in  a  ho- 
rizontal position,  which  is  joined  to  a  perpendicular 
brass  socket  that  is  attached  with  cement  to  a  glass  tube 
that  is  fixed  in  a  large  sound  wooden  foot.  To  use 
thb  apparatus,  it  is  necessary  to  screw  to  a  table  the 
brass  box  which  supports  the  globe  and  rubber,  and  to 
place  on  the  same  tabic  the  brass  conductor,  with  the  points 
of  the  brass  piece  presented  to  the  glass  globe.  On  the  top 
of  the  horizontal  brass  socket,  immediately  over  the  per- 

Scndicular  brass  socket,  is  stuck  a  large  plumy  feather,  the 
brcs  of  which  will,  when  the  winch  is  turned,  repel  each 
'other,  and  expand  in  all  directions,  unless  the  electricity  be 
discharged,  in  which  case  they  will  again  shrink  together. 
If  a  brass  plate  be  suspended  from  the  conductor,  directly 
over  another  brass  plate,  whicli  is  placed  about  three  inches 
below  it,  any  light  bodies  which  are  placed  on  the  latter 
plate  will,  wncn  the  winch  is  turned,  move  to  and  fro  be- 
tween the  plates,  dancing  in  a  very  ani'.ising  manner.  To 
that  knob  of  the  prime  conductor  which  is  farthest  from  the 
glass  globe,  is  attached  Mr.  Canton's  electrometer,  which 
consists  of  two  pith  balls,  suspended  by  means  of  a  linen 
threa,d  from  a  wire,  which  repel  each  other  in  proportion  to 
the  degree  of  electricity  communicated  to  the  conductor. 

1:LE'CTRICITY,  s.  in  phisiology,  is  that  property  of 
certain  bodies,  whereby,  after  being  rubbed,  excited,  or 
heated  in  some  particular  degree,  they  acfjuLie  the  power  of 
attracting  and  repelling  other  remote  bodies ;  and  frequent- 
ly of  emittinsjsparks  and  streams  of  light. 

To  ELfi'CTRlFY  v.  a.  to  communicate  or  endue  with 
electric  virtue. 

ELECTROMETER,  *.  in  electricity,  an  instrument  con- 
trived  for  measuring  the  quantity,  and  determining  the  qua- 
lity of  electricity  in  any  electrified  body.  The  electrome- 
ter of  Mr.  Cantoi  consisted  of  two  balls  of  cork  or  pith  of 
elder,  about  the  size  of  a  small  pea  suspended  on  fine  linen 
threads,  ahout  six  inches  long. 

ELECTKOPIIO'RUS,  s.  in  electricity,  an  instrument  or 
machine,  invented  by  Volta,  for  exhibiting  perpetual  elec- 
tricity. 
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ELE'CTUARY,  t.  [elicttiarium,  Lat.  perhaps  from  leicho, 
to  lick,  Gr.]  a  medical  composition  made  to  the  consistence 
of  a  conserve. 

ELEKMO'SYNARY,  <r.  [from  tkawisyne,  alms,  Gr.]  living 
upon  alms  ;  given  in  charity. 

ELEGANCE,  or  E'LEGANCY,  s.  [elegantia,  from  eligo, 
to  chooseouf,  Lat.  |a  symmetry  of  parts  which  rather  soothes 
than  pleases,  and  carries  with  it  rather  the  idea  of  neatness 
than  beauty. 

ELEGANT,  a.  [elegantia,  from  eligo,  tachoose  tiut,  Lat.] 
plcasin-',  or  causing  pleasure  by  meaner  beauties;  neat; 
nice.  bYNON.  Gentetl  implies  something  above  the  com- 
mon run;  elegant  meam  beautiful  without  grandeur.  IJy  a 
house  genteelly  furnished  is  understood  a  house  containing 
every  thing  necessary,  good,  and  credita1>le ;  by  ehgantlif 
furnished  is  meant  genteelly,  and  ui  suc-h  a  manner  as  .t« 
please  without  elevation.  *  ■ 

E'LEGANTLY,  ad.  in  sudi  a  manner  as  to  please  by        V 
neatness  and  exactness.  ^ 

ELEGIAC,  a.  [elegeia,  perhaps  from  e,  e,  lego,  to  say  alas, 
Gr.],  used  in  elegies  ;  mournful;  sorrowful. 

E  LEGY,  t.  \elegeia,  perliaps  from  e,  e,  lego,  to  say  alas, 
Gr.]  a  poem  written  on  some  mournful  subject ;  a  poem  on 
any  subject  written  in  a  simple  plaintive  style,  without  any 
points  or  turns  ;  a  funeral  song. 

E'LEMENT,  s.  [etementum,  perhaps  from  the  old  word 
elco,  to  grow,  Lat.]  the  first  or  constituent  principle  out  of 
which  any  thing  is  resolved,  and  which  will  not  admit  of 
any  further  resolution.  Thefour  elements  of  the  ancients 
are  ;iir,  fire,  water,  and  earth.  The  three  former  of  these 
are,  however,  compound  bodies,  and  therefore  not  properly 
entitled  to  the  name  of  elements.  On  the  contrary,  about 
forty  substances,  which  were  either  unknown  to  the  ancientik 
or  regarded  as  ctnnpounds,  have  been  raised  by  modern 
chemists  to  the  rank  of  simple  or  elementary  substances. 
These  are  light,  caloric,  oxygen,  the  twenty-three  metals ; 
several  of  the  earths,  aud  the  simple  combustibles,  hydro- 
gen, sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  carbon.  Figuratively,  the 
letters  of  any  language  ;  the  lowest  or  first  rudiments  or 
grounds  of  any  art  or  science. 
To  E'LKMENT.  v.  a.  to  compound  of  elements. 
ELEME'NTAL,  a.  composed  of,  or  produced  by,  some 
of  the  elements  ;  arising  from  some  first  principle. 

ELEMENT A'RITY,  s.  the  simplicity  of  nature,  or  ab- 
sence of  composition  ;  the  state  of^bi-inguncompounded. 

ELEME'NTARY,  s.  uncompouuded  ;  simple;  without 
mixture  ;  having  only  one  principle  or  element  for  its  essence, 
E'LEMI,  s.  a  drug,  improperly  called  gum  Ekmi,  be- 
ing a  resin.  The  genuine  Elemi  is  brought  from  Ethiopia. 
The  American  Elemi,  almost  the  only  kind  known,  proceedn 
from  a  tall  tree. 

ELE'NCH,  s.  [elenchtu,  Lat.]  an  argument ;  a  sophism. 
ELEPHANT, s.  [elephas,  Lat.]  the  largest  of  all  quadru- 
peds, of  whose  sagacity,  faithfulness,  prudence,  and  wea 
understanding,  many  surprising  relations  are  given.  This 
animal  feeds  on  hay,  herbs,  and  all  sorts  of  pulse.  He  is 
naturally  gentle.  He  is  supplied  with  a  trunk,  or  long 
hollow  cartilage,  which  serves  him  for  hands.  He  is  a  na- 
tive of  India  and  Africa.  His  teeth  are  the  ivory  so  well 
known  in  Europe.     See  the  plate. 

ELEPfLA'NTA,  or  Gali  Pouri,  a  small  islanjl  on 
the  W.  coast  of  Hindoostan,  about  five  miles  from  Bombay, 
and  inhabited  by  about  100  poor  Indian  families.  It  con- 
tains one  of  the  most  stupendous  antiquities  in 'the  world. 
The  figure  of  an  elephant,  of  the  natural  size,  cut  coarsely 
in  black  stone,  appears  in  an  open  plain,  'near  the  laudinc- 
place,  from  which  ail  easy  slope  leads  to  a  stupendous  sub- 
terranean temple,  hewn  out  of  the  solid' rock,  80  or  SO  feet 
long,  and  40  broad.  The  roof,  which  is  civt  flat,  is  sup- 
ported by  regular  rows  of  pillars,  about  10  feet  high,'  with 
capitals  resembling  round  cushions,  and  at  the  farther  end 
of  it  are  three  gigantic  figures,  mutilaTEd  by  the  absurd  «cal 
of  the  Portuguese,  when  this  island  was  in  their  possession. 
Mr.  Grose  judges  this  immense  excavation  to  be  a  bolder 
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work  than  that  of  the  pyramids  of  Egypt ;  a-.id  Major  Rcnnel 
thinks  this,  and  a  subterranean  temple  in  the  adjacent  isle 
of  Salsette,  to  be  monuments  of  a  superstition  anterior  to 
that  of  the  Hindoos.  This  island  has  been  ceded  to  the 
Eaglish  bv  the  Mahr.ittas. 

ELtPHANTi'ASIS,  s.  [Lat.]  in  niedicifie,  a  species  of 
leprosy,  so  called  from  covering  the  skin  with  incrustations, 
like  those  on  the  hide  of  an  elephant. 

ELCPHATslTINE,  «.  \elephanti:ms,  irom  elephas,  the  ele- 
pliant,  Lat  J  appertaining  or  belon;;ing  to  an  elephant ;  par- 
taking of  tile  qualities  of  an  elephant ;  hkewise  a  title  given 
to  certain  books  among  the  Romans,  which  contained  an 
account  of  the  actions  of  the  emperors,  and  the  laws  made 
by  the  senate  ;  supposed  to  be,  so  called  cither  from  their 
vast  sizp,  or  their  being  composed  of  ivory. 

To  E'LEVATE,  ».  o.  \elevo,  Lat.]  to  raise  aloft,  on  high, 
orat  a  distance  from  the  ground  ;  to  exalt  or  dignify  ;  to 
raise  the  mind  with  great  and  sublime  ideas;  to  elate. 

EXEVATED,  part,  or  a.  .'aised  or  situated  on  high. 

ELKVA'TION,  *.  [ekvo,  to  lift  up,  Lat.]  the  act  of  raising 
on  high.  Exaltation,  applied  to  dignity  or  preferment. 
The  raising  the  thoughts  to  contemplate  lofty  and  sublime 
subjects.  In  astronomy  and  geography,  the  height  of  any 
object  above  tli5  horizon.  In  architecture,  .a  draught  of  the 
principal  side  or  face  of  a  building,  called  its  upright.  In 
per»(iec-tive,  a  draught  or  representation  of  the  whole  body 
of  a  building.  In  gunnery,  the  angle  which  the  chase  of  a 
piece  of  ordinance,  or  the  axis  of  its  hollow  cylinder,  makes 
with  th(>  plane  of  the  horizon. 

ELKVATOR,  s.  [Lat.]  a  raiser  or  lifter  np. 

ELETE,  t.  a  term  purely  French,  but  naturalized  in  our 
language,  and  signifies  a  disciple  or  scholar  bred  up  under 
any  one. 

KLE'VEN,  a.  [trndle/en,  Sax.]  one  more  than  ten  ;  twice 
five,  and  Q.tie  adcfed. 

ELEVENTH,  a.  [amdfefta.  Sax.]  an  ordinal,  expressing 
the  next  in  order  beyond  the  tenth. 
_  ELF,  *.  [plural  eket ;  for  most  nouns  ending  in  f  in  the 
singular,  cDange  the/into  ves  in  the  plural ;  Brit.]  a  wan- 
dering spirit,  frequenting  solitary  places ;  a  fairy,  an  evil 
spirit  or  devil. 

E'LFIN,  a.  relating  to  fairies ;  belonging  to  elves.  "  That 
el^H  knight."  Spen. 

F/LFLOCK,  s.  knots  of  hair-twisted  by  elves. 

E'LGIN,  the  county-town  of  Elgin  or  Murrayshire,  in 
Scotland.  Here  are  many  large  old  buildings,  erected  over 
piazzas,  and  the  ruins  of  its  old  cathedral  shew  it  to  have 
been  once  a  magnificent  structure.  It  is  situated  near  the 
river  Lossif ,  five  miles  I'roui  the  mouth  of  Murray  Frith,  and 
30  N.  N.  E.  of  Inverness. 

E'Lr7lNSHIUE.    See  Murrayshire. 

E'LHAM,  a  small  town  in  Kent,  situated  on  the  lesser 
Stour,  nearly  between  Wye  and  Hythe,  10  miles  S.  of 
Canterbury,  and  67  E.  S.  E.  of  London.  Market  on 
Monday. 

To  ElLrCITE,  V.  a.  [from  elicio,  to  entice  out,  Lat.]  to 
strike,  find  out,  or  discover  by  dint  of  labour  and  art. 

ELI'CIT,  a.  [from  elicio,  to  entice  out,  Lat.]  brought  from 
a  state  of  bare  possibility  to  that  of  real  existence  ;  brought 
into  act;  internally  acted  ;  exerted  by  the  will. 

To  ELl'DE,  V.  a.  [n/ido,  from  luedo,  to  strike  or  cut,  e  being 
here  used  to  strengthen  the  signification,  Lat]  ta  cut  in 
pieces. 

ELIGIRl'LTTY,  t.  worthiness  of  being  cuosfn. 

E'LIGIBLE,  1.  ifrom  eligo,  to  c't  oose  out,  Lat.]  fit  to  be 
chosen;  worthy  of  choice;  preferable;  possessing  all  those 
qualities  and  excellencies,  which  are  sufficient  to  set  a  thiflg 
above  oihers,  and  recommend  it. 

ELIGIBLENESS,  t.  worthiness  to  be  chosen ;  prefer- 
abUncss. 

ELIMINATION,J.[froine,  outof,  and /imen,  a  boundrv, 
Lat.Jljanjshmfnt ;  rejection. 

KLiQUA'TION,  ».  in  niptallurgy,  an  operation  whereby 
•Be  substance  is  separated  from  another  by  fusion.    It  con- 
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sists  in  givin;;  the  mass  a  degree  of  heat  that  will  make  the 
more  fusible  matter  flow,  and  not  the  other. 

ELI'SION,*.  [frorac/itfo,  to  cut  off,  Lat]  in  grammar,  the 
cutting  of!"  a  vowel  or  syllable  in  a  word,  as  in  "  t/i'  attempt," 
where  e  is  out  off,  because  coming  before  a  vowel.  This  is 
called  synalaepha,  frequently  practised  in  English  poetry,  and 
always  observed  in  latin  verse.  A  division,  cutting,  db 
viding,  attenuation,  or  a  separation  of  parts. 

ELl.XATION,  s.  [from  eUzo,  to  boil,  Lat.]  in  pharmacy 
the  extracting  the  virtues  of  ingredients  by  boiling  nc 
stewing. 

ELIXIR,  *.  [Arab.]  a  medicine  made  by  strong  infusion, 
where  the  ingredients  are  almost  dissolved  in  the  menstruum, 
and  give  it  a  thicker  consistence  than  a  tincture;  the  extract 
or  quintessence  of  any  thing;  any  cordial  or  invigorating 
fluid  or  substance. 

ELIZABETH,  daughter  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Anne  Bolen, 
ascended  the  throtie  Nov.  17,  1558,  being  then  25  years  old, 
pursuant  to  the  order  of  succession  settled  by  that  king's  will, 
authorised  by  act  of  parliament,  and  was  crowned  January 
15,  1559.  As  there  were  many  troubles  then  in  foreign 
states,  chiefly  on  account  of  religion,  she  assisted  the  pro- 
testants  in  Scotland,  France,  and  the  Low  Countries,  against 
their  respective  sovereigns,  or  the  governing  party,  by  whom 
they  were  cruelly  oppressed  and  pei'secuted.  The  queen 
of  Scots,  and  the  dauphin  her  hushaud,  had,  by  order  of 
Henry  II.  of  Fiance,  taken  the  arms  of  England,  with  the 
titles  of  sovereigns  of  that  kingdom  ;  this  made  Elizabeth 
look  on  Mary  as  a  dangerous  rival;  v.  hereupon  she  entered, 
1560,  into  a  treaty  with  the  Scotch  malecontents,  in  pursu- 
ance of  which  she  sent  an  army  into  Scotland  to  break  the 
measures  of  her  enemies,  which  had  tl;^  desired  suc-cess. 
Some  time  after  she  assisted  the  Hugonots  in  France.  By 
these  means  queen  Elizabeth  kept  botli  France  and  Scotland 
so  employed,  that  they  cculd  find  no  opportunity  to  put  their 
schemes  in  execution  of  dethroning  her.  The  pope  was 
desirous  of  sending  a  nunoio  to  England,  who  was  arrived  in 
Flanders,  and  demanded  permission  to  continue  his  journey 
to  England,  but  could  never  obtain  it ;  the  queen  saying  .'^In- 
had  nothiu';  to  do  with  the  pope,  who  had  no  more  authority 
than  other  bishops;  and,  asa  security  against  the  disturbance 
the  pope  might  cause  to  be  givet!  from  any  quarter,  she  al- 
ways kept  a  good  fleet  in  readiness  against  any  invasion,  and 
secured  more  and  more  the  a"ffettionsofher  subjects,  which 
she  looked  upon  as  her  only  support.  The  queen  of  Scots, 
being  defeated  in  1568  by  the  forces  raised  by  the  malccon- 
tents  in  that  kingdom,  was  obliged  to  fly  into  England, 
where  the  queen  kept  her  prisoner  many  years.  The  per- 
secution of  file  protestants  in  the  Low  Countries  occasioning 
several  Flemish  faniiUes  to  fly  for  refuge  to  England,  the 
queen  settled  them  at  Norwich,  Colchester,  Sandwich,  and 
several  other  places,  which  turned  greatly  to  the  advantage 
of  the  nation,  they  beinr:  the  first  who  brought  hither  t'.ie 
art  of  making  bays  and  seys,  and  other  linen  and  woollen 
cloths  of  the  like  sort  A  rebellion  broke  out  in  the  north, 
under  the  earl  of  Westmoreland  and  Northumberland,  and 
Dacres,  a  northern  gentleman,  who  intended  to  have  set 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots  on  the  throne,  and  to  have  restored  the 
popish  religion.  This  rebellion  qui;cn  Elizabeth  suppressed 
pad  the  earl  of  Northumberland  was  beheaded;  as  was  also 
the  du!:e  of  Norfolk  in  1572,  who  had  been  released  out  of 
the'Tower,  and  engaged  .?gain  in  a  conspiracy  against  the 
queen!,  The  year  1571  passed  chiefly  in  a  nrgociation  for 
a  marriage  between  queen  Elizabeth  and  the  duke  of  Anjou, 
second  sen  to  Catharine  de  Medicis,  and  brother  to  Charles 
IX.  of  France.  Both  Charles  and  Elizabeth  found  their  ac- 
count in  this  negociation,  though  neither  of  them  intended 
it  should  take  effect  Charles's  design  was  to  amuse  the 
protestants,  particularly  the  Htigouots,  with  whom  he  had 
made  a  perfidious  peace,  till  he  had  diawn  them  into  the 
snare,  in  order  to  destroy  them  by  treachery,  when  he  found 
itdifTicnlt  to  do  it  by  open  force.  Queen  Elizabeth  entered 
into  the  negociation  of  the  match  to  please  her  ministers, 
who  were  «ontinually  pressing  her  to  marry,  in  ord«r  to  vut 
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«ff  all  hopes' from  the  qiieen  of  Scots,  and  to  dishearten  her 
enemies.  However,  a  defensive  alliance  was  concluded  be- 
tween the  two  crown*  Charles  died,  and  was  succeeded  by 
thti  duke  of  Aniou,  by  the  name  of  lionrj-  III.  witii  whom 
queen  Klizaberii  renewed  the  league  between  the  two 
crowns,  but  iindcf  hand  supplied  the  prince  of  Conde  with 
moiioy  for  the  ^^ug^onots  ;  so  that  she  might  justly  be  called 
the  support  of  ihe  protestanl  religion  both  abroad  and  at 
home,  having:  in  the  bc<;iin)iugof  her  rei^u  removed  all  the 
zi'alous  catholics  from  the  councils,  and  from  all  posts  of  ;m- 
thority,  put  prof:stanU,  in  theirroon;,  and  published  a  pro- 
clamation allowing;  divine  service  lo  Le  performed,  and  the 
lioly  scriptures  to  be  read,  in  the  vulgar  tongue.  Some  tira« 
«ffer  another  negociation  was  car-.ied  on  for  a  marriage  be- 
tween her  and  the  duke  of-Alencon,  now  the  duko  of  Anjoii, 
Hcnfv's  brother,  even  to  the  signing  of  the  ma;riage  articles, 
and  the  dulie  came  over  in  person  ;  but  it  was  all  broke  off  on 
a  sudden.  One  Stubbs  had  his  right  hand  cut  off  on  a  scatio'd 
for  writing  agiiinst  the  marriage ;  when  he  pulled  off  his  hat 
with  his  loft,  and  cried,  God  save  the  queen  !  In  1577  she 
aesisted  the  people  of  the  Low  Countries,wlio  were  grievous- 
ly oppressed  by  the  duke  of  Alva,  the  king  of  Spain's  gene- 
ral, and  who  was  endeavouring  to  extirpate  the  protestants  ; 
she  lent  them  100,000/.  sterling  to  enable  them  to  carry  on 
the  war.  Some  years  after  she  sent  a  good  body  of  forces 
under  the  earl  of  Leicester ;  but  he,  not  liriiig  agreeable  to 
the  Stales,  was  recalled,  and  lord  Willoughby  was  appointed 
general  of  the  En'.;lish  forces  in  his  room.  This  war  at  last 
concluded  in  ihe  total  revolt  of  seven  of  lliese  provinces 
from  the  dominion  of  Spain,  which  since  made  the  most 
considerable  republic  in  the  world.  The  pope  excommu- 
nicated the  queen;  and  the  king  of  Spain  and  the  duke  of 
Guise  were  rn  a  league  \\ilh  the  pope  to  invade  England, 
dethrone  Elizabeth,  and  set  up  the  queen  of  Scots  in  her 
room.  Ill  the  meantime,  several  plots  were  set  on  foot  by 
the  popish  emissaries  to  take  away  her  life ;  for'  which  seve- 
ral priests,  Jesuits,  and  others,  were  executed.  A  general 
association  was  also  formed  in  England  to  prosecute  to  death 
such  as  should  attempt  any  thingagainst  her  person  or  go- 
vernment. The  parhament  •,'.pi)roved  ajid  confirmed  this 
association,  and  passed  a  severe  act  against  popish  priests 
and  Jesuits,  whereby  they  v.ere  required  to  depart  the  kin";- 
dom,  anc',  if  Bny  returned,  they  were  to  be  guilty  of  higfj- 
treason,  and  those  who  harboured  them,  of  felony.  A  little 
after  the  queen  made  an  alliance  with  the  king  of  Scotland 
for  their  mutual  defence,  and  tiie  security  of  tlie  protestant 
religion.  In  1586,  she  senl  sir  Francis  Drake  to  America, 
who  took  several  places  in  the  Spanish  West  Indies.  This 
year  died  the  learned  and  ingenious  sir  Philip  Sidney,  of  a 
wound  he  received  in  a  battle  in  the  Low  Countries.  In 
•I  168G,  Babint^ton's  conspiracy,  in  which  were  engaged  seve- 
ral popish  priests  from  the  seiaiimries  abroad,  was  disco- 
vered ;  and  they  were,  to  the  number  of  14,  arraigned, 
condemned,  and  executed.  It  was  haid  for  r.n  invasion,  to 
kill  the  queen,  free  the  queen  of  Scots,  and  set  her  on  the 
throne.  As  thequeenuf  Sc;its  appeared  by  letters  and  other- 
wise l!)have  a  band  in  this  conspiracy,  it  was  resolved  now 
tOjprosecutf  her  on  anijjt  of  parliament  made  the  preceding 
year,  ■••.  hereby  the  person  for  whom,  or  by  whom,  any  thing 
f.houlu  be  attempted  against  li:e  queen,  was  liiible  to  death. 
Commissioners  we;e  accordingly  sent  to  try  her  at  Fother- 
ingham  castle  in  Northamptonshire,  wh:'re  she  was  then  in 
custody,  wl.o  in  the  end  passed  sentence  upon  her  on  the 
26lh  of  Oct.  Four  davs  aft."r  it  was  approved  and  confirmed 
l>v  parliament.  On  December  6tli,  it  was  proclaimed  in 
London,  and  then  lliroughout the  kingdom;  and  on  Februa- 
ry following  the  sentence  was  executed  upon  herjn  the  hall 
of  the  said  castle,  by  severing  her  head  from  her  body, which 
she  suffered  with  great  calmness  and  resignation.  Queen 
Elizabeth  fiidenvourcd  by  all  methods  to  prevent  the  odium 
of  this  action  falliw.;  upon  her,  fining  secretary  Davyson,with 
whom  the  warrant  was  lodged,  10,000?.  (aiid  lie'  was  also 
imprisoned  during  her  pleasure,)  and  ordering  her  privy- 
cvunseUorstobe  evamiued  in  Ihe  Slar-charaber.  I u  1583, 
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the  king  of  Spain,  enceuraged  bv  pope  Sextus  V.  sent  a  great 
fleet,  to  which  they  had  given  the  title  of  the  Invincible  Ar- 
mada, to  invade  England,  it  consisted  of  130  great  shrpg, 
20  caravels,  and  10  slaves,  having  above  20,000  soldiers  on 
board,  w  ith  seamen,  ammunition,  and  provision,  in  propor- 
tion ;  to  oppose  which,  20,000  men  were  dispersed  alung 
the  soutliern  coasts,  an  army  of  24J,000  foot  and  1000  liorse 
was  encamped  at  Tilijury,  where  Ihe  queen  reviewed  them, 
and  made  a  very  engaging  speech  to  them  ;  tliere  was  ano- 
ther army  of  31,000  foot  and  2000  horse  to  guard  the  queen'* 
person.  Her  subjects  shewed  the  utmost  readiness  t©  stand 
in  her  defence  ;  and  she  fitted  out  a  considerable  fleet,  uo-  • 
der  the  command  of  lord  Howard  as  admiral  ;  Drake,  Haw- 
kins, and  Forbisher,  vice-admii-a-.s ;  and  sent  Scjmorir  with 
40  English  and  Dutch  ships  to  the  coast  of  Flanders,  t<f  ■ 
hinder  the  prince  of  Parma  fiom  joining  the  Spanish  fleet. 
On  the  I9th  of  July,  the  Spanish  fleet,  commanded  by  the 
duketyf  Medina  Celi,  entered  the  Channel,  when  the  English 
fleet  kept  close  to  them,  and  so(i>i  t(;ok  some  of  their  ships. 
On  July  24lh,  there  was  a  brisk  engagement.  On  the  27th, 
the  Spanish  fleet  came  to  an  anchor  off  Calais,  expecting  in 
vain  the  prince  of  Parma  to  put  to  sea  with  his  army,  and 
Biake  a  descent  on  England,  as  it  had  been  agreed.  The 
English  fleet,  now  consisting  of  140  thips,  scieral  ef  wkich 
were  fitted  out  by  private  persons,  followed  them  ;  and  the 
Eng-lish  admiral  in  the  iiif;iitsent  8  fire-ships  among  them, 
which  sotcrrifiud  them  that  they  cut  their  cables,  and  putto 
sea  in  the  utmost  confusio:i :  the  English  admiral  took  the 
Galleas,  and  the  commander  of  it  vas  slain.  In  short,  the 
whole  fleet  was  dispersed,  and  'Jie  Spr;niai (Is  jt  solved  to 
make  the  best  of  their  way  luune.  Of  this  prodigious  arma- 
ment, only  60  ships  returned  home,  and  those  in  a  shat- 
tered condition.  Queen  Elizabeth  went  inslr.letoSt.Paul's 
to  return  Almighty  God  tlianks  for  this  great  victory,  lij 
1690,  sir  Francis  Walsingham,  secretary  of  state,  departed 
this  life :  he  died  so  poor,  that  he  was  buried  privately,  to 
saveexpences.  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  son  to  the  lovd-trcasurer 
Burleigh,  succeeded  him  as  secretary  of  state.  In  1694, 
Rodengo  Lopez,  a  Jew,  who  was  the  queen's  physician, 
two  Portuguese,  and  Patrick  Cullen,  an  Irishman,  were 
bribed  by  the  Spanish  goveriiorsof  the  Netherlands  to  take 
her  away  by  poison,  or  otherwise;  but  the  plot  being  dis- 
coveredi  the  conspirators  were  seized  and  execuled  :  as  wore 
Edmund  York  and  Richard  Williams,  ihenext  year,  firun- 
dertaking  to  commit  the  same  crime,  on  the  promise  of 
40,000  crowns  from  the  ^aid  Spanish  governors.  In  1596, 
the  queen  sent  a  fleet  and  army  under  Howard,  the  earl  of 
Essex,  and  Raleigh,  to  the  coast  of  Spain,  which  plundered 
Cadiz, rtnd  burnt  the  merchant  sbipsat  Port  Real,  and  took 
and  destroyed  13  Spanish  men  of  war,  and  did  fliem  other 
considerable  damage.  In  1598,  Henry  IV.  of  France,  hav- 
ing made  a  separate  peace  with  tl'.e  king  of  Spain,  queen 
Elizabeth  and  the  States  entered  into  a  new  treatv  to  <  arry 
on  the  war  against  that  monnrch  by  themselves.  Lord  Ihir- 
leigh  died  this  year,  asdid  Spenser  the^oet.  On  Febniary 
25,1601,  Robert  Devereux,  earl  of  Essex,  was  beheatied. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  year,  complainTs  hwyhig  beeu 
brought  before  the  commons  of  certain  monopolies  autho- 
rized bv  her  letters  pater.t,  as  scon  i^s  she  nmierstood  that 
tlie  parliament  deemed  them  so  many  infringements  of  Ihe 
iieonle's  privileges,  withciit  staying  to  be  addressed,  she  an- 
r.uUcd  most  of  them,  and  left  the  rest  to  the  laws,  upon 
which  the  coiomons  waited  unan  herwiih  an  address  of 
tlianks.  This  year  the  earl  of  Tyrone,  why  had  raised  a 
rel>ellinn  in  Ireland,  was  defeated,  and  obliged  to  cast  him- 
self upon  the  queen's  mercy.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1603,  queen  Elizabeth  falling  sick,  and  her  illness  increasing 
cver\  day  ;  when  sh".  was  near  her  end,  the  council  sent 
fomeof  ihcir  !H)dy  to  desire  her  to  name  l>er  successor; 
when  she  named  the  king  of  Scots.  She  died  the  24th  of 
March,  in  the  70th  year  of  her  age,  after  a  glorious  reign  of 
44  years,  4  months, and  8  days.  She  was  buried  in  W«st- 
niiftster-abbcy.  Elizabeth  in  her  person  was  masculine, 
tall,  straight,  and  strong  limbed,  with  an  high  round  foie- 
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Irail,  brown  eves,  fair  complexion,  fine  white  ttetb,  and 
\i'll(i\Y  hair,  ^hcdaiiced  with  ^fat  ajfility;  iier  voice  was 
ilron^  :i lid  shrill  ;  she  under^tuod  music,  and  played  upon 
soveral  instruments.  She  possi-ssed  an  exi'elltiit  memory, 
understood  the  dead  and  livinjj  lantfuajjes,  had  made  tfood 

i>ro(iciency  in  tlie  sciences,  and  was  well  read  in  hisiofy. 
ler  conversation  was  sprightly  and  agreeable,  lierjud;;- 
inent  solid,  her  apprehension  acute,  her  application  indc- 
fatij;ablc,  and  her  courage  inviuciblc.  She  was  the  great 
bulnark  of  the  protestant  religion  ;  she  was  highly  com- 
mendable for  her  general  regijrd  to  the  impartial  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  and  even  for  her  rigid  economy,  which 
saved  the  public  money,  and  evinced  that  love  for  her  peo- 
ple which  she  so  warmly  professeil  ;  yet  she  deyialfcd  from 
justice  ia  some  instances,  when  her  interests  or  passions 
were  concerned  ;  and,  notwithstanding  all  her  great  quali- 
ties, wc  cannot  deny  that  .she  was  vain,  proud,  imperious, 
and  in  some  case^  cruel.  Her  predominant  passions  were 
jealousy  and  avarice  ;  thongli  she  was  also  subject  to  such 
violent  gusts  of  anger,  as  overwhelmed  all-  regard  to  the  dig- 
nity of  her  station,  and  even  hurried  her  beyond  the  bounds 
of  common  decency.  She  was  wise  and  steady  in  her  prin- 
ciples of  government;  and,  above  all  princes,  fortunate  in 
a  ministry.  She  established  (he  protestant  religion  in  her 
domiuious,  notwithstanding  all  the  endeavours  used  to  pre- 
vent it;  and  caused  trade  and  commerce,  which  always  met 
■with  her  protection,  totloui'ish.  The  Royal  Exchange  was 
built  in  her  time,  by  Sir  Thomas  Gresham ;  and  the  present 
method  of  maintaining  the  poor,  and  choosing  overseers  in 
eveij'  parish,  was  established  in  this  reign. 

ELK,  s.  \alc,  Sax.J  an  animal  of  the  deer  kind,  with  the 
horns  palmated,  and  without  a  stem.  It.  is  a  native  of 
the  northern  parts  of  Europe  ;  and  is  a  large  and  strong 
animal,  being  equal  in  size  to  a  horse,  but  much  less  beauti- 
fbJ. 

ELL,  s.  [ela,  Sax.]  ameasure  of  length  varying  in  different 
«o\intries  ;  but  those  mostly  used  in  England  are  the  En- 
glish and  Flemish  ells  ;  the  former  of  which  is  3  feet  9  in. 
ches,  or  one  yard  and  a  quarter;  the  latter  onlv  27  inches, 
or  three  quarters  of  a  yard  ;  in  France,  one  yard  and  a  half; 
and  in  Scotland,  37  two-tenths  Etiglish  inches. 

E'LLESBON,  a  small  town  of  "Northumbetland,  28  miles 
N.W.  of  Newcastle.    Market  neglected. 

E'LLhSMERE.a  town  of  Shropshire,  situated  on  a  large 
mere,  famous  f^nsh,  in  a  small  but  fertile  district  of  tiie 
same  name,  16  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Shrewsbury,  and  176  N. 
W.  of  London.    Market  on,  Tuesday. 

ELLl Psl§,  or  ELLEIPSIS,  ,.  [from  eUeipsis,  deficiency, 
Gr.J  in  grammar,  or  rhetoric,  a  figure  bv  which  something 
left  out  in  a  sentence  is  to  be  supplied  by  tlic  reader  or 
hearer.  In  geometry,  a  regular  continued  curve  line,  in- 
cluding a  space  which  is  longer  than  broad,  vulgarly  called 
■  oval. 

ELLITTIC,  or  ELLrPTICAL,  a.  [from  elUipsis,  dcf[. 
.«iency,  Gr.l  having  the  form  ofan  ellipsis;  of  an  oval  form. 

ELM,  s.  [elm.  Sax.]  a  timber  very  serviceable  in  places 
where  it  niav  lie  continually  dry,  or  wet,  in  extremes. 

ELOCUTION,  s.  \eloeutio,  from  eloquor,  to  speak  out, 
Lat.]  the  power  of  expressing  one's  ideas  with  fluency  of 
speech;  eloquence;  the  power  of  expression  or  diction; 
the  choosing  and  adaptingwordsand  sentences  to  the  things 
or  sentiments  to  be  expressed. 

ELOGY,  a.lelo^e,  Fr.]  praise  or  panegyric  bestowed  on 
a  person  on  account  of  his  merit. 

ELOIII,  ELOI,  or  ELOHIM,  [has  been  derived  from 
ail,  strength,  and  from  iilaji,  to  swear,  Heb.]  one  of  the  names 
of  God  in  scripture  ;  but  sometimes  apjilied  to  princes,  an- 
gels, and  even  false  gods,  and  then  used  in  the  plural. 

To  ELO'NG.\TE,  ».  a.  [from  Icn^us,  long,  Lat.]  to 
strength  ;  to  lengthen  or  draw  oat,  applied  to  the  surface 
or  dimeiisimiis  of  a  thing.  Neuterly,  to  go  farther  off  from 
a  thnigor  place. 

ELONGATION,  s.  the  act  of  stretching  or  lengthening ; 
ilie  state  of  a  tiling  stretched.    In  astronomy,  the  dijres- 
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lion  or  rereis  »f  a  planet  from  the  sun,  witH  respect  to  an 
eye  placed  on  the  earth.  Also  distance;  departure  ;  re- 
moval. 

To  ELOPE,  t>.  a.  [from  Ivopen,  BcIg.J  to  run  away  ;  to 
break  loose ;  to  escape  from  law  or  restraint.  In  law,  t» 
quit  or  leave  a  husband. 

ELOTEMENT,  s.  departure,  or  withdrawing  front  ifjl 
restraint,  or  lawful  power.  In  law,  the  voluntary  dej^if- 
tureofu  wife  from  a  husband. 

I'^LOPS,  s.  [Or.]  a  tisli ;  reckoned  however  by  Miltoti 
among  the  serpents. 

ELOQUENCE,  *.  [from  cloqnor,  to  speak  out,  Lat.]  the 
art  of  speaking  with  elegance,  so  as  to  move  the  affections; 
the  powerof  siicaking  with  fiiieticy  ;  a  figured  and  elegant 
style  or  diction,  adapted  to  warm  the  imaginatiun  and  move 
the  pwssi.iivs. ' 

ELOQUENT,  a.  [from  ehqmr,  to  speak  out,  Lat.]  hav» 
ing  the  power  of  speaking  with  elegance,  fluency,  and  ia 
such  a  manner  as  to  move  the  passions. 

ELSE, /«•«».  [e//o-.  Sax.]  other;  one  besides  that  which 
is  mentioned. 

ELSE,  ud.  otherwise ;  excepting  the  person  or  place 
mentioned. 

E'LSEWHERE,rtrf.in  some  other  ujacc ;  in  any  other  place. 

E'LSINORE,  a  sea-port  town  ol'TDenmark,  .seated  on  the 
Sound,  in  the  island  of  Zealand.  Many  foreign  merchants, 
and  the  consuls  of  the  principal  nations  wliicli  trade  to  the 
Ualtic,  reside  here.  Vessels  passinjj  through  the  Sound 
pay  a  toll  to  the  king  <»f  Denmark,  which,  with  those  of  the 
two  I{elt>s,  supply  an  annual  revenue  of  above  loo,()Ot»/;  and 
in  return,  he  takVs  the  charge  of  constructing  lighthouses, 
and  erecting  signals,  to  mark  the  shoals  and  fncks,  from  the 
Caltegat  to  the  entrance  into  the  Baltic.  Lat.  66.  -2.  N.  Ion. 
12.  37.  E. 

E'LTHAM,  a  town  of  Kent,  having  a  market  on  Monday, 
9  miles  S.  of  London.  Here  king  Edward  I.  built  a  palace, 
vciiy  little  of  which  now  remains. 

E'LVAS,  a  city  of  Alantejo,  containing,  besides  the  ca- 
thedrals parish  churches,  2 hospitals,  and?  convents,  with 
an  academy  founded  iu  1733.  Here  is  a  cistern  so  large, 
that  it  will  hold  water  enough  to  supply  the  town  for  six 
months.  It  is  brought  by  an  aqueduct  three  miles  in  leii^th. 
Elvas  is  seated  near  the  river  Guadiana,  47  miles  N.  L.  of 
Evora,  and  104  E.  of  Lisbon. 

To  ELU'CIDATI-;  v.  a.  [elevtido,  from  Ivx,  light,  Lat.]  to 
csst  Hght  upon  a  diiticult  or  intricate  subject ;  to  clear  ;  to 
make  clear. 

ELUCIDATION,  t.  the  act  of  rendering  difficult  sub- 
jects plain;  an  explanation. 

ELU  CIDAT'OR,  s.  a  person  who  explains  difficulties ;  a 
commentator. 

ToELU'DE,  f.  a.  {eludo,  from  luda,  to  p.ay,  Lat.j  to  es- 
cape by  stratagem  ;  to  avoid  any  mischief  or  danger  by  ar- 
tifice ;  to  mock  or  disappoint  the  expectation  by  any  un- 
foreseen escape. 

l'".LU'DIBLE,  «.  possible  to  escape  by  artifice ;  possible 
to  be  defeated  or  disappointed. 

E'LVELOCK,  s.  knots  in  the  hair  superstitiously  sup- 
posed to  be  tangled  by  the  fairies. 

ELUSION,  s.  [from  eludo,  to  elude,  Lat.]  an  artifice  which 
is  concealed  from  the  knowledge  of  another ;  a  fraud. 

ELUSIVE,  a.  using  artifice  to  escape  or  avoid. 

ELUSORY, a.  fraudulent. 

To  ELU'TE,  V.  a.  [*/uo,  from  *,  of,  ana  loi'o,  to  wesn,  Lat.j 
to  wash  off.»_ 

To  ELUTRIATE,  ».  a.  [elutno,  from  elw>,  to  wash  off, 
Lat.]  to  strain  off. 

ELUTRIA  TION,  t.  in  chemistry,  the  operation  of  pul- 
verizing metallic  ores  or  ether  substances,  and  then  ini'.iiijj 
them  with  water,  so  that  the'higher  parts  which  are  capable 
of  suspension  may  be^pouredoff,  and  thus  separated  from 
the  grosser  particles.  'Most  of  the  metallic  substances 
which  are  reduced  to  an  ivpalpable  powder  are  prepared 
by  this  preces*. 
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E'LY,  an  ancient  city  of  Carabrideeshire,  neither  nopa- 
lous  (the  iiihiibilants  being:  about  2500)  nor  beautiful,  and 
chiefly  noted  for  itsminslor,  orcr.thedral,  which  has  a  stately 
lantern,  seen  at  a  vs^st  distance,  but  which  seems  to  totter 
^ith  every  blast  of  t<iiid.  U  has  but  one  good  street,  well 
paved,  the  rest  being  iinpavcdj  and  miserably  dirty.  The 
nishops  have  all  the  rigiits  of  Counts  Palatine,  which  also 
they  had  thron^h  the  whole  Isle  of  Ely,  till  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  Ely  is  completely  subordinate  to  the  bishop 
in  its  civil  government,  and  is  ihe  only  city  in  Eugland  un- 
represented in  parliaineut.  It  is  seated  on  a  rising  pround, 
near  the  river  Ouse,  and  other  streams,  the  former  of  which 
is  navigable  to  Lynn,  and  by  which  it  carries  on  a  pretty 
good  trade,  in  a  soil  particularly  iamous  for  producing  large 
quantities  of  strawberries,  greens,  andothtr  garden  stuii'; 
16  miles  N.  of  Cambridge,  and  68  N.  of  London.  Market 
on  Saturday. 

ELY'SIAN,  {elyzian)  a.  [from  elysium,  the  pagan  heaven, 
Lat.J  pertaining  to  elysium  ;  pleasant ;  dtliciously  ;  sooth- 
ing ;  exceedingly  delightful. 

ELY'SIUM,  {elysium)  s.  [Lat.]  in  the  ancient  mythology, 
a  place  in  the  tower  world,  furnisbcd  with  pleasant  fields, 
and  supposed  to  be  the  receptacle  for  the  happy  souls  of  the 
departed. 

To  EMA'CIATEi  {emashiate)  v.  a.  \enumo,  from  maeeo,  to 
be  lean,  Lat.]  to  make  a  thing  waste,  or  grow  lean.  Neu- 
ter'v,  to  grow  lean  ;  to  waste  away. 

EMAC^IATION,  I.  [nnacio,  fr?)m  maeeo,  to  be  lean,  Lat.] 
tlie  act  of  making  lean;  the  state  of  a  person  growing  lean, 
wasted  awav,  or  in  a  consumption. 

EMACULA'TION,  s.  [cmaculo,  from  mncJtr,  a  spot,  Lat.] 
the  act  of  freeing  any  thing  from  spots  or  foulness. 

E'MANANT,  a.  (from  e,  from,  and  mano,  to  flow,  Lat.] 
issuin"  or  flo»ving  from  something  else. 

ToE'MAISl'ATE,  v.  n.  [from  e,  from,  and  marw,  to  flow, 
Lat.]  to  issue  or  flow  from  something  else. 

EMANATION,  s.  [from  e,  from,  and  mano,  to  flow,  Lat.] 
the  act  of  proceeding  or  flowing  from  something  else;  that 
which  flows  from  any  substance  like  eflluvia. 

EMANA'TIVE,  a.  [from  e,  from,  and  mano,  to  flow,  Lat.J 
issuing,  of  flowing  from. 

To  EM  A'NCIPATE, ».  a.  [from  e,  from,  and  mancipium,  a 
slave,  Lat.]  to  set  free  from  slavery  of  any  sort ;  to  restore 
to  liberty. 

EMANCIPATION,  a.  the  act  of  setting  free,  fleliverance 
from  slavery. 

To  EMA'RGINATE,  v.  a.  [from  mari'o,  the  edge  of  a 
thing,  Lat.]  to  take  away  the  margin  or  edge  of  a  thino-. 

To  EM.\'SCULATE,  v.  a.  [from  e,  which  has  lieTe  a 
negative  signification,  and  mas,  a  male,  Lat.]  to  render  soft, 
efteminafe,  /ir  womanish. 

EMASCULATION,  *.  eflieminacy ;  a  soft  and  luxurious 
habit. 

To  EMBA'LM,  v.  a.  lembaumn;  Fr.]  to  impregnate  a 
dead  body  with  gums  and  spices  to  prevent  its  putrefy- 
ing. 

EMBA'LMER,  s.  one  who  preserves  the  bodies  of  the 
dead  in  such'a  manner  as  to  prevent  their  putrefying. 

EMBA'LMING,  s.  the  preparing  the  bodies  "of  Ihe  dead 
so  as  to  prevent  their  putrefaction. 

To  EMBA'R,  V.  a.  to  shut,  inclose,  stop,  or  block  up. 
t        EMBA'llGO,  ».  [Span.]  a  prohibifioi:  or  restraint  laid 
upon  vessels  by  a  sovereign,  whereby  they  are  prevented 
from  going  out  of,  or  from  entering  into,  a  port,  for  a  cer- 
tain tune. 

To  EMBA'RK,  v.  a.  \emharquer,  Fr.]  to  put  on  board  or 
into  a  ship.  Figuratively,  to  engage  another  in  any  aflair. 
Neuterly,  to'  go  on  ship-board.  Figuratively,  to  engage 
as  a  party  inanatfair. 

EMBARKATION,!,  the  act  of  puttingor  going  on  board 
a  ship. 

To  EMRA'RRASS,  p.  a.  [emharrasser,  Fr.]  to  perplex 
or  confound  a  person  with  an  affair  of  difficulty  apd 
trouble. 
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EMBATIRASSMEXT,  s.  perplexity  or  confusion,  arising 
from  some  ditficult  affair,  subject,  orfcndertaking. 

To  EMBA'SE,  v.  a.  to  deiMave,  or  lessen  the  worth  or 
qualitv  of  a  thing;  to  degrade  or  vilify. 

EMBASSADOR,  or  EMBA'SSADOUR.  See  Ambas- 
sador. 

EMBA'SSADRESS,  s.  a  woman  sent  on  a  public  mes- 
sage. 

E'MBA.SSAGE,  or  E'MBASSY,  j.  [It  may  be  observed, 
that  though  our  authors  write  indiscriminately  emlassadur, 
or  ambassador,  embassage,  or  amhassage,  yet  there  is  scarcely 
an  example  of  amhassy,  all  concurring  to  write  embassy]  a 
mission  of  a  perscn  from  one  princi"  to  another,  in  order  to 
treat  (rf  aft'airs  relating  to  their  respective  states.  Figu 
ratively,any  soleuiu  message ;  au  errand  or  message,  in  uii 
ironical  sense; 

To  EMBATTLE,  o.  a.  to  ran-^-e  in  battle  arnv. 

To  EMBA'Y,  V.  a.  [from  bay]  to  inclose  in  a  bay  or  port. 
Te  bathe  ;  t<9  wet.  ; 

E'MBDEN,  a  large,  strong,  commercial  town  of  Prussian 
Westphahci,  with  a  good  b.arbour,  capital  of  the  county  of 
East  Friesland.  It  is  ilividtd  into  three  parts,  the  Old' and 
New  Town,  and  the  two  suburbs.  EmMon  is  seated  near 
the  mouth  of  the  rirer  Embs,  23  miles  N.  E.  of  Groningeu. 
Lat.  53.  26.  N.  Ion.  7. 20.  E. 

To  EMBK'LLISH,  v.  a.  [embellir,  Fr.]  to  adorn  ;  to  bcau- 
tifv  ;  to  grace  or  set  cuf  with  ornaments. 

EMBE'LLISHMENT,  s.  ornament ;  any  thing  which 
gives  a  grace  to  the  person  or  mind. 

E'MBER  GOOSE,  or  I'MBER-DIVER,  a  sea  fowl  which 
inhabits  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Orkney  Isles,  and  is  seldom,  if 
ever,  seen  on  the  la-ad.  It  has  been  fabled  to  hatch  its  tgg 
under  its  wing. 

EMBERS,  (e?n4frz)i.  plural;  not  used  in  the  singular; 
\ceniyriii.  Sax.]  wood  or  coals  half  burnt,  and  not  extin- 
guished ;  ashes  which  retain  fire,  though  not  visible  on  their 
surface. 

E'MBERWEEK,*.  [probably  from  vm^ren,  Sax.]  the  time 
set  apart  by  the  church  for  puBlic  ordinations,  at  the  four 
seasons  of  the  year,  wherein  some  e;nAe»-.day  falls,  viz.  the 
'Wednesday,  Fridav,  and  Saturday,  after  the  first  Sunday  in 
Lent ;  the  feast  of  tentecost;  September  14th,  and  Decem- 
ber 13th. 

To  EMRE'ZZLE,  v.  a.  [perhaps  derived  from  a  corrupt 
pronuuciation  nf  imbecil,  Fr.l  toturn  to  one's  own  use  what 
belongs  to,  and  is  entrusted  by  another.  Figuratively,  to 
waste  ;  to  consume  in  riot ;  to  squander. 

EMBEZZLEMENT,  s.  the  act  of  making  use  of  what 
belongs  to,  and  is  entrusted  by,  another.  Figuratively,  the 
thing  dishouestlv  made  use  of. 

To  EMBLA'ZE,  v.  n.  [blasmmer,  Fr.J  to  adorn  with  glif 
tering  ornaments.  ^In  heraldry,  to  blazon  or  paint  a  coat  of 
armour. 

To  EJIBLA'ZON,  v.  a.  [llasomier,  Fr.]  to  adorn  with 
bearings  in  heraldry.  Figuratively,  to  deck  in  gaudy  co- 
lours ;  to  display  with  pomp  and  ostentation. 

EMBLA'ZONRY,  s.  pictures  -upon  shields. 

E'MBLKM,«.[cjnWemo,  from  etnbello,  to  insert.'Gr.]  inlay; 
any  thing  inserted  in  another;  an  hieroglyphical  device  or 
t)icture,  representing  some  history  or  moral  instruction. 

EMBLEMATIC,  or  EMBLEMATICAL,  a.  containing 
an  emblem,  or  conveying  some  truth  under  an  hierogliphical 
or  pictural  description. 

EMBLi:MATICALLY,arf.  after  the  form  of  an  emblem, 
riddle,  or  hierogliphic ;  in  a  figurative  or  allegorical  manner. 

EMBLF/MATiST,  s.  a  writer  or  maker  ot  endilems. 

EMBOLISM,  J.  [emlolisnws,  from  emballo,  to  insert,  Gr.] 
in  chronology,  the  addition'of  a  certain  number  of  days  to 
make  the  lunar  year,  which  is  but  364  days,  equal  to  the 
solar  which  is  365. 

E'M  BOLOS,  s.  [from  embaUo,  to  insert,  Gr.]  the  moveable 
part  of  a  pump  or  syringe,  named  likewise  tlie  piston,  and 
by  the  vulmr  the  sucker. 
^  "To  EMBOSS,  t>.  a.  [from  bottt,  Fr.]  to  form  into  knobs^ 
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protuberances,  or  iincvennesses  of  surface.  Figuraf  ively,  to 
adorn  with  eniliroiderv,  or  other  raised  work.  To  inclose ; 
to  cover.  In  carvin;,',  to  form  in  rrhevo.  In  huntiu;;,  to  in- 
close in  a  tl.ifUet,  Irora  cmhoscnre,  Ital. 

I'jMBO'SSMENr,  *.  any  thing  jutting  or  standingout.  In 
carving,  relievo,  or  tigiires  which  stand  out  beyond  the 
grniiud,  nnd  swell  to  the  sight. 

To  EMBOTTLE,  »■.  a.  to  inclose  in  a  bottle  ;  te  bottle. 

To  EMIJO'WEL,  (the  ow  is  pronounced  as  in  noiv)  v.  a. 
to  take  out  the  lM)\vels  or  entruils  of  any  creature. 

ToEMBllA'CE,  ».  a.  [embracer,  tr.]  to  hold  or  clasp 
fondly  in  the  arras.  Figuratively,  to  seize  on  eagerly  ;  to 
make  use  of,  and  accept  willingly.  To  admit;  to  receive, 
or  assent  to,  as  truth,  'applietl  to  the  mind. 

EMBRA'CK,  s.  a  fond  clasp  or  hug. 

EMBRA'CEMENT,  *.  the  act  of  eixircling  and  fondly 
pressing  a  person  with  one's  arms,  t  ig^iratively,  the  state 
of  a  thing  contained  or  encompassed  by  another;  conjugal 
caresses  and  endearments. 

EMBRA'CER,  *.  the  person  who  clasps  another  fondly 
within  Ins  arms. 

KMBRA'SURE,  {emh-dzvre)  s.  [Fr.J  in  fortification,  tlic 
hole  or  aperture  through  which  cannon  are  pointed,  either 
in  casemates,  batteries,  or  in  the  parapets  of  walls.  In  ar- 
chitecture, theenlargement  made  of  the  aperture  of  a  door 
or  window,  on  the  inside  of  the  wall  :  its  use  being  to  give 
the  greater  play  tor  the  opening  of  the  door  or  casement,  to 
admit  the  more  light. 

To  F.'MBROC ATE, «.  a.  {emhrociie,  from  brecho,  to  moisten, 
Gr.l  to  rub  anv  diseased  part  with  medical  liquors. 

I'-MBROCATION,  «.  the  act  of  rubbing  any  diseased 
part  with  medical  liquor ;  the  lotion  with  whicli  any  dis- 
eased pant  is  mbbed. 

To  EMBROIDER,  v.  a.  \broiler,  Fr-l  to  border  with  or- 
naments; to  adorn  silk,  velvet,  or  other  stuff,  with  orna- 
ments wrotiglit  with  a  needle,  either  in  gold,  silver,  silk,  or 
thread  of  the  same  colour. 

EMBROIDERER,  s.  one  -who  works  a  thing  with  flow- 
ers, or  other  ornaments  of  raised  ncedle-w  ork. 

EMBRO'IDERY,  s.  the  enriching  with  figures  wrought 
with  the  needle  ;  figures  raised  or  wrought  on  a  ground  with 
a  needle.  Figuratively,  the  diflerent  figures  which  adorn 
the  fields  in  summer. 

ToEMBR()'lL,  v.".  {hrouiller,  Fr.]  to  disturb;  to  set 
persons  at  variance  ;  te  excite  quarrels ;  to  involve  in  con- 
fusion and  trouble  bv  civil  discord  and  commotion. 

EMBRYO,  oiE'MRRYON,  s.  [from  en,  in,  and  Iryo,  to 
spring  forth,  Gr.]  the  first  rudiments  of  an  animal  which  is 
not  come  to  its  state  of  perfection.  In  botany,  the  grain  or 
seed  of  a  plant ;  or  the  germ  or  first  sproutappearing  out 
of  the  seed.  Figuratively,  the  state  of  a  thing  not  finished 
'  or  come  to  maturity. 

EMETsDABLE,  a.  [from  emendfi,  to  amend,  Lat.J  capable 
of  being  made  better  by  change  or  alteration. 

EMENDATION,  s'.  [from  emendo,  to  amend,  Lat.l  the  act 
ofmakhiga  thing  better  by  alteration,  change,  or  correc- 
tion ;  an  alteration  made  by  the  reading  of  an  author  by  a 
critic. 

EM  END  ATOR,  t.  [from  emenda,  to  amend,  Lat.]  one  who 
improves  or  renders  a  thing  better  by  alteration  or  correc- 
tion ;  a  corrector. 

E'MERALD,  ».  [emeraitde,  Fr.J  in  natural  history,  a  pre- 
cious stone,  usually  of  a  very  bright  and  naturally"  polished 
surface,  always  of  a  pure  and  beautiful  green,  without  ad- 
mixture of  any  other  colour,  and  of  all  the  various  shades, 
from  the  deepest  to  the  palest. 

To  EMF^RGE,  ».  n.  [emengo,  from  e,  out  of,  and  mergo,  to 
fJunge,  Lat.]  to  rise  out  of  any  thing  with  which  it  is  cover- 
ed or  depressed ;  to  issue  or  proceed  ;  to  rise  from  a  state 
of obscuiHtv,  distress,  or  ignorance. 

EMERGENCE,  or  EME'RGENCY,  >.  the  act  of  rising 
from  any  thing  which  covers  ;  the  act  of  rising  from  a  state 
of  obscurity  and  distress ;  any  pressing  necessity  ;  a  sudden 
occjjion  ;  an  unexpected  incident 


EMT.'RO'E'NT,  pa>i.  [emetgo,  from  e,  out  of,  and  mergo, 
to  plunge,  Lat.]  rising  from  that  which  covers,  conceals, 
obscures,  or  depresses.  Proceeding  or  issuing  from,  used 
with  from.    Sudden,  or  pressing,  joined  lo  nccasion. 

E'M1:R0DS,  or  E'MEROIDS,  *.  I  corrupted  from  liemot- 
rhvids,  from  aima,  blood,  and  reo,  to  flow,  Gr.]  the  piles. 

EME'RSION,  i.  [cwM'rjio,  from  emergo,  to  emerge,  Lat.] 
in  physics,  the  rising  of  any  solid  above  the  surface  of  a 
fluid,  into  which  it  is  violently  thrust.  In  astix)nomy, 
the  reappearance  of  a  star  or  planet  from  behind  the  moon, 
after  having  been  hid  for  some  time.  Applied  also  to  the 
moon  or  any  satellite,  when  coming  out  of  the  shadow  of  its 
primary. 

E'MERY,  s.[smyris,  Lat.  esmeril,  Fr.]  in  natural  history,  a 
native  combination  of  iron  and  flint,  which  is  found  in  large 
quantities  in  the  island  of  Jersey.  It  is  employed  by  lapida- 
ries, and  by  glass-cutters,  to  cut  glass,  and  to  stopper 
bottles  for  chemical  and  other'  purposes.  It  is  also  used 
for  cleaning  and  polishing  steel,  and  f«r  giving  an  edge  to 
tools. 

EMETIC,  s.  [from  emeo,  to  vomit,  Gr.]  a  remedy  which 
excites  voinitling. 

EMKTiC,  or  EMETICAL,  a.  having  the  quality  of  pri>- 
voking  vomits. 

EiVflCATION,  s.  [from  emico,  to  glit+er,  Lat.]  sparkling ; 
flying  oflin  small  particles. 

EMI'CTION,  s.  [from  emingo,  to  discharge  wine,  Lat.] 
wine. 

E'MIGR  ANT,  s.  [from  e,  from,  and  miero,  to  remove,  Lat.] 
a  person  who  removes  from  his  own  place  or  country  into 
another. 

To  EMIGRATE,  f.  n.  [from  e,  from,  and  migro,  to  re- 
move, L;it.]  to  remove  from  one  place  to  anptlier. 

EMIGRATION,  s.  the  act  of  removing  from  one  place 
or  country  into  another. 

EMINENCE,  or  E'MINENCY.j.  [homemineo,  to  stand 
above,  Lat.]  loftiness;  height  from  tne  ground  upwards; 
the  summit,  or  highest  part  of  a  thing.  Figuratively,  ex- 
altation ;  preferment ;  fame  ;  or  the  state  of  being  exposed 
to  public  view  and  notice  ;  a  supreme  and  superior  decree. 

E'MINENT,  «.  [from  emineo,  to  stand  above,  Lat.]  nigh, 
lofty,  applied  to  situation.  Figuratively,  exalted,  preferred, 
or  conspicuo.us  on  account  of  place,  rank,  or  merit. 

E'MINF^NTLY,  (T</.  conspicuously;  in  such  a  manner  a» 
to  attract  notice  ;  in  a  high  degree. 

E'MIR,i.  a  title  of  dignity  or  quality,  among  the  TurKS^. 
attributed  to  such  as  are  relations  or  descendants  of  their 
great  prophet  Mahomet,  and  to  such  as  sustain'  certain 
offices.  The  word  is  Arabic,  and  literally  signifies  a 
prince. 

E'MISSARY,  s.  [from  e,  out  of,  and  mitto,  o  send,  Lat.] 
one  sent  out  on  private  messaged;  a  spy,  or  secret  agent. 
In  anatomy,  that  which  emits  or  sends  out ;"  the  same  as 
exeretmi/. 

EMI'SI^ION;  s.  [from  r,  out  of,  and  mitte,  to  send,  Lat. . 
the  act  of  sending  out ;  vent ;  the  act  of  throwing  or  draw- 
ing a  thing,  particularly  a  fluid,  from  within  outwards  ;  the 
expulsion  or  ejection  of  the  seed. 

To  EMIT,  V.  a.  [froNa  e,  out  of,  and  mitto,  to  send,  Lat.] 
to  drive  outwards;  to  dart;  to'send  forth.  Inlaw  to  issue 
out  according  to  the  form  prescribed. 

,  EiVIMK'N.4G0GUES,  {em'magogz)  s.  [from  emmmn,  the 
menses,  and  ago,  to  lead,  Gr.]  medicines  to  promote  the 
menses. 

E'MMET,  ».  [.Tmrt*^,  Sax.]    See  Ant. 

EMO'LLIENT,  pai-t.  or  a.\emollient,  from  mollis,  soft,  Lat."] 
softening,  or  rendering  pliable. 

EMO'LLIENTS,  *.  [emoUient,  from  mollis,  soft,  Lat.]  in 
medicine,  such  remedies  as  sheatiie  the  acrimony  of  hu- 
mn,urs,  and  at  the  same  time  soften  and  supple  the_^solids. 

EMCyLUMENT,*.  [«no/imK>n<M7n,  property  obtained  by 
labour,  from  emolo,  to  grind,  Lat.]  protit  arising  from  a4i 
oliice  or  employ  ;  gain,  or  a<ivsntage.  Synon.  Many  will 
idly  call  thatp-o/it  which  has  accrued  by  ilticit  nieaiw.    We 
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«1b  not  always  fSnd  tlie  greatest  honour  in  offices  where  there 

•  re  ttjCfjieatest  eiftolnmmis. 

EMOTION,  «.  [rmntiun,  Fr.]  a  violont  stmssle  or  tfis- 
tTirlmiice  in  the  mind  ;  a  stri>nK  and  veheiiieiit  sensation,  or 
passioij-,  excited  either  by  a  pleasing  or  a  painful  object. 

To  EMPA'LE,  r.  a.  [em/wjfer,  Fr.]  to  fence  with  pales  ;  to 
fertify,  inclose,  shut  in;  to  put  to  death  by  spitting  oa  a 
ttake  fixed  irprisfht. 

EMF'A'LLMENT,  i.  in  botany,  the  cup  or  outmost  part 
of  a  (lower,  which  encompasses  the  petals,  or  the  foHation 
of  the  attire. 

F.MPA'NNEL, .«.  [from  panne,  Fr.  a  skin  or  parchment] 
the  writinc:  or  entering  the  names  of  a  jury  in  a  parchuicut 
by  a  sheriff. 

To  EMPA'NNEL, «.  a.  to  summon  a  person  to  lerve  on  a 
jury. 

EMPARLANCE,  *.  ^from  parler,  Fr.]  in  law,  motion 
or  desire  for  a  day  of  respite,  to  consider  of  the  result  of  a 
cause  ;  the  conference  of  a  jury  in  a  cause  committed  to 
hem. 

EMPA'SM ,  t.  rfrom  emj>asso,  to  sprinkle,  <ir.]  in  pharmacy, 

powder  sprinkled  on  a  body,  to  correct  some  ill  smell. 

To  EMPA'SSION,  V.  a.  to  move  with  a  strong  aflectiou 
or  passion  ;  to  cxrite  the  passions  vehemently. 

To  EMPE'OPLE,  ti.  a.  to  form  into  a  people  or  com- 
munitv. 

E'MPEROR,  s.  [emperetir,  Fr.]  a  title  of  honour  among 
the  ancient  Romans,  conferred  on  a  general  who  had  been 
victorious,  and  now  made  to  signify  a  sovereign  prince,  or 
supreme  ruler  of  an  empire.  The  title  adds  nothing  to  the 
rights  of  sovereignty ;  it  only  gives  pre-eminence  overall 
other  sovereigns.  Charlemagne  was  the  tirst  ewneror  of 
GermanVjCrowned  by  pope  Leo  III.  in  800. 

I'VMPIvRY,  s.  [imperium,  from  impero,  to  command,  Lat.] 
the  command  or  an  emperor;  sovereign  command;  em- 
pire. 

E'MPHASIS,  {emfasis)  s.  |from  en,  upon,  and  p/mino,  to 
shine,  Gr.]  because  the  emphasis  casts  light  on  the  sentence] 
in  rhetoric,  a  force,  stress,  or  energy  in  expression,  action, 
or  gesture.  In  grammar,  a  remarkable  stress  of  the  voice, 
placeii  on  anv  word  or  syllable. 

EMPHATIC,  or  EMPHATICAL,  {emfatik,  or  emfatikaT) 
a.  forcible,  strong,  striking,  or  of  great  energy  ;  striking 
the  sight. 

•  IvMPHATICALLY,  {emfdtikaUy)  ad.  strongly,  forcibly, 
full  of  energy,  power,  or  significancy;  spoken  with  a  great 
stress  of  voice. 

EMPHYSEMA,  s.  [from  emphysm,  to  fill  with  air.  Or.] 
ii>  a  light  puffy  humour,  easily  yielding  to  the  prrssuce  of  the 
linger,  arising  again  in  the  instant  v«u  take  it  off. 

EMPHYSEM.4T0US,  (i-mfysimatvs)  a.  [from  emphytao, 
to  lill  with  air,  Gr.]  bloated ;  swelled;  puffed  up. 

E'MPIRE,  s.  [Fr.]  the  territory  or  extent  of  land  under 
the  jurisdiction  or  command  oiF  an  emperor ;  imperial 
))ower ;  sovereign  authority  or  command  ;  comoiand  over 
anv  thing. 

EMPIRIC,  s.  [empeiros,  knowing,  able,  from  peira,  an  ex- 
periment, Gr.]  one  whose  skill  in  medicine  depends  purely 
on  practice  and  experiment,  without  any  deduction  of  rea- 
son from  the  mechanical  operation  of  mediciucs,  or  the  na- 
ture, cause,  and  effects  of  diseases;  aquack. 

EMPIRIC,  or  EMPIRICAL,  a.  kiipcrof,  knowing,  able, 
from  peirti,  un  experiment,  Gr.J  dealing  or  versed  iu  experi- 
.uieiits.     Belonging  to,  or  resembling  a  quack. 

EMPIRICALLY,  ad.  aftcrtheniannerofaquack,  or  one 
uoireHiilRrlv  bred  to  physic. 

KiVfPlRlClS.M,  >.  quackery. 

EMPLA  STER,  «.  (this  word  i.s  now  always  pronounced 
and  gcJierally  written  plaiter)[emplasso,  to  put  in  a  mass,  or 
to  smear  over,  Gr.]  in  surgery,  a  medicine  of  a  stiff,  gluti- 
iioun  consistence,  composed  of  several  ingredients,  spread 
<;ri  pu  per,  hnen,. or  leather,  and  applied  externally. 

'V^^  F.MI'l.A'STEK,*.  c.  to  cover  with  a  plaster. 

ilMl'LA'STIC, «.  [fiota  sMplesio,  to  put  in  a  Btass,  or  to 
UIO 


smear  over,  Gr.]  viscous  ;  glutinous ;  fit  to  be  applied  as  ■ 
plaster. 

To  EMPLE'AD  (emplecd)v.  a.  in  law,  to  indiet,  accuse,  or 
prefer  a  charge  against. 

To  EMPLOY,  V.  a.  [employer,  Fr.]  to  set  a  person  about 
a  thing;  to  keep  at  work  or  exvcise  ;  to  use  as  an 
instrument  or  means,  or  materials ;  to  commission,  or  intrust 
with  the  management  of  an  affair  ;  to  fill  up  lime  with  study 
or  undertaking. 

EMPLO'Y,  t.  the  object  which  engages  the  mind,  or  is 
the  subject  of  action ;  a  person's  trade,  business ;  a  public 
othce. 

EMPLOYABLE,  a.  capable  of  being  used;  fit  to  be 
applied  or  used. 

KMPLO'YER,  s.  a  person  who  sets  one  about  any  under 
taking  ;  one  who  uses,  or  causes  a  thing  to  be  used. 

EMPLOYMENT,  s.  business ;  the  object  of  labour  or  in 
dustry  ;  a  person's  trade,  ofiice,  or  post;  an  affair  entrusted 
to  the  management  of  another.  , 

To  EMPO'ISON,  (empotzcnt)  v.  a.  [cmpnisomter,  Fr.]  to 
destroy  by  poison,  venom,  or  any  deadly  or  mortal  drug ; 
to  taint  with  poison.  Figuratively,  to  deprave  the  ideas  or 
principles  of  a  person  by  bad  advice  or  seditious  councils. 

EMPORETIC,  a.  [emporetihos,  from  emporion,  a  market 
place,  Gr.]  that  is  sold  at  common  markets  belonging  to 
goods,  commodities,  or  merchandise. 

1'jMPO'RIUM,  si[empori(»i,  from  emporios,  a  trader,  Gr.] 
a  place  of  merchandise  ;  a  great  city  or  market  town  which 
has  conimnnication  with  thesea,  and  carries  on  foreign  trade. 

To  EMPO'^;ERISH,  v.  a.  [from  pauvre,  Fr.]  to  make 
poor.    Figurativelv,  to  render  a  soil  unfertile  or  Darren. 

EMPO'VERISriMENT,  s.  the  act  of  exhausting  money; 
the  cause  of  poverty.  The  lessening  riches  or  fertilitv,  whea 
applied  to  ground  or  vegetables. 

ITo  E^'PO'WER,  v.a.  to  give  a  person  authority  to  trans- 
act business,  or  carry  on  any  undertaking. 

E'MPRESS,  s.  the  wife  of  an  emperor ;  a  female  who  has 
the  sovereign  command  over  an  empire. 

EMPRI'SK,  J.  \emprue,  Fr.]  an  undertaking  which  is 
attended  with  hazard  and  danger,  and  shews  boldness. 

E'MPTIER,  {imtier)  s.  one  who  makes  any  place  or  thing 
void  by  taking  out  thatwhich  was  in  it. 

E'MPTINESS,  {emtincss)».  without  liaving  anything  in 
it,  applied  to  space  or  vessels.  Tlie  state  of  a  thing  wnicli 
has  nothing  in  it.  Figuratively,  want  of  judgment  or  un- 
derstanding;  incapacity  to  satisfy  one's  wishes. 

EMPTION,  {imshoii)  3.  [emplio,  from  emo,  to  buy,  Lat.] 
the  act  of  buying ;  a  purchase. 

E'MPTY,  (imty)  a.  [crmtiff.  Sax.]  having  nothing  in  it. 
Void  of  body,  applied  to  space,  place,  or  any  vessel.     Not 
possessing,  f'urnislied  with,  or  using;  devoid.    Void  of  judg- 
ment or  understanding ;  void  of  substance,  solidity,  or  real  • 
existence. 

To  E'MPTY,  (emty)  v.  a.  to  exhaust,  drink  up,  take,  or 
pour  out  whatever  is  contained  in  a  vessel  or  receptacle. 

To  EMPURPLE,  r.  «.  to  make  of  a  purple  colour. 

"To  EMPU'ZZLE,  v.  a.  to  perplex  and  confound  the  mind 
with  a  dilheulty  which  it  cannot  solve  or  explain. 

EMPYEMA, s. [from  en,  in,  and pyon,  pus,  Gr.]  in  medi- 
cine, a  collection  of  purulent  matter  in  the  cavity  of  the 
breast,  which  is  discharged  therein  on  the  bursting  of  some 
abscess  or  ulcer  in  the  lungs,  or  membranes  that  inclose  the 
breast. 

EMPY'REAL,  c  [empyros,  from  en,  in,  and  pyr,  fire,  Gr.] 
formed  of  ether,  or  pure  and  celestial  fire  ;  belonging  to  the 
highest  region  of  heavcu. 

EMPYREAN,  s.  [empyros,  from  en,  in,  and  pyr,  fire,  Gr] 
the  highest  heaven  ;  the  scene  of  the  beatific  vision,  where- 
in the  pure  element  of  lire  or  ether  is  supposed  to  exist. 

EMPYREUM,  or  EMPYllEUMA,  s.  [fromrit,  iu,  and 
pyr,  fire,  Gr.]  in  chemistry,  used  when  in  boiling  or  dishlU 
liig  any  thing  burns  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  or  alemtic  ; 
a  smell  or  taste  of  burning.  Iu  medicine,  the. heat  rcaaio- 
};ig  upon  tlic  decleusioii  of  a  fcvert 
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EMPYRO'SIS,  s.  [from  »i«,  m,  and  pyr,  fire,  Gr.]  conflagra- 
tion ;  general  fire. 

EM  iJ, ».  in  ornilhology,  the  cassowary,  a  bird  of  the  ostrich 
kind. 

To  K'MULATE,  v.a.  [{Ftmilor,  from  amvlus,  emulous,  I^t.J 
to  rival  or  propose  as  an  object  for  fniitatioii ;  to  imitate 
wiith  uii  encieavour  to  surpass.  Figuratively,  to  copy  ;  to 
rosi  ,'i>ble  :  to  rise  to  an  equality  with. 

EMULATION,  I.  [a-nmlntio,  from  ermulvt,  emulous,  Lat.] 
a  noble  jealousy  l>etween  persons,  whereby  they  endeavour 
to  surpass  each  other  in  virtue  and  6KcelIen<;e.  Envy  ;  con- 
tention; disc'ird. 

EMULATIVE,  a.  inclined  to  contest  sk^periority  with 
another,  either  from  a  love  of  excellence,  or  a  prniciple  of 
envv. 

EMIIIATOR,  ».  [Lat.]  one  who  endeavours  to  surpass 
another  in  sjood  quafities ;  one  who  envies  another's  success 
or  reputation  ;  a  rival. 

EM  U  LG  E^."^,  port,  or  a.  [-from  emvlgeo,Xo  milk,  Laf.] 
milking  out-.  Used  substantively,  in  anatomy,  applied  to 
those  arteries  which  briBg  the  blood  to  the  kidneys,  and 
to  those  veiiis  which  carry  what  is  superfluous  to  the  vejia 
cava. 

E'MULOUS,  a.  [a-myiius,  Lat.]  rivalling;  contending 
with  another  for  superiority  in  fame,  riches,  interest,  or 
virtue. 

E'MULOUSLY,  ad.  m  the  manner  of  a  rival  or  compe- 
titor; with  a  desire  of  surpassing  another. 

EMU'LSION,  *.  [from  emulgea,  to  milk,  Lat.]  a  soft  liquid 
medicine,  of  the  colour  and  consistence'of  milk. 

EMU'NCTORIES,  s.  [from  emimgo,  to  wipe  away,  or 
drain  oft',  Lat.]  in  medicine  and  anatomy,  a  part  of  the  body 
w  herein  some  liuniour,  which  is  useless  or  noxious,  is'  sepa- 
rated or  collected  in  readiness  for  ejection  or  expulsion. 

EN,  an  inseparable  particle  at  the  beginning  of  words 
derived  from  the  French,  who  borrowed  it  oftMC  Latin  in  ; 
hence  words  are  indifferently  written  with  either,  as  they 
are  supposed  to  be  derived  from  each  of  those  languages. 

To  EN-^'BLE,  v.  a.  to  make  able  or  give  power  sufficient 
for  the  performance  of  a  thing. 

To  ENA'CT,  i>.  a.  to  make  a  law ;  to  establish  by  law. 

ENA'CTOR,  s.  one  who  forms  decrees ;  one  who  founds 
or  establishes  laws. 

ENA'LLACjK,j,[fromma/^«o,  tochange,Or.]in  rhetoric, 
a  figurewheiein  the  order  of  words  in  a  sentence  is  inverted. 
In  grammar,  a  figure  whereby  one  part  of  speech,  or  acci- 
dent of  a  word,  is  pu»  for  another ;  as  when  a  pronoun 
possessive  is  put  for  a  relative,  orene  word  or  tense  of  a  verb 
for  another. 

ENA'MEL,  t.  a  kind  of  metalline  colour,  by  the  Latins 
rolled  encnustiim.  This  composition  is  made  by  calcining 
100  parts  of  lead  and  300  parts  of  tin  in  a  furnace,  and  then 
fluxuig,  these  oxvdes,  with  100  parts  of  sand,  and  200  of 
potash.  To  this  enamel  every  kind  f if  colour  may  be  given 
by  metallic  oxides.     Any  thing  painted  with  enamel. 

To  KNA'MEL,  v.  a.  to  paint,  or  adorn  a  thing  with  amel, 
or  enamel. 

RNA'MELLER,  t.  one  who  paints  in  enamel. 

ENA'MKLLING,  s.  the  act  of  applying  enamel  of  various 
colours  on  metals,  &'c.  either  after  the  method  of  painting, 
or  by  the  lamp;  called  likewise  the  encaustic  art,  or  en- 
caustic painting. 

To  ENAMOUR,  v.  a.  [from  ammtr,  Fr.]  to  raise  the 
aft'pctionsorloveofa  person;  to  make  a  person  fond. 

EN  ARTHROSIS,  s  [from  en,  in,  and  artkron,  a  joint,  Gr.] 
the  insertion  of  one  bone  into  another  to  form  a  joint. 

To  F.NCA'GF,,  v.  a.  to  shut  up,  or  confine  in  a  cage. 

To  ENCA'MP,  V.  n.  to  pitch  tents,  or  settle  in  a  place  for 
a  time,  applied  to  an  army.  Actively,  to  form  a  regular 
camp.  ' 

ENCAMPMENT,  *.  the  act  of  encamping  or  pitching 
tents;  a  camo,  or  tents  pitched  in  proper  order. 

To  ENf  A'VE, ».  n.  to  concea!,  or  hide  as  in  a  cave. 
.,    ENCAUSTIC,*,  the  samfe  with  enamelling,  which  see. 


ENCEINTE,  s.  [Fr.]  an  iaclosure,  or  ground  enclosed 
with  a  f'lMtificatioD. 

ToKNCHA'lN,  v.  a.  \mrhainer,  Fr.]  to  fast  n  with  a 
chain.  Figuratively,  to  confine,  or  keep  in  binda^eor  con- 
finement. 

To  ENCHA'NT,  V.  a.  [enchanter,  Fr.]  to  Subdue  or  in- 
flueiire  1)<  magic  or  sorcery  ;  to  delight  irresistibly. 

ENCH.'X'N'rKR,  jr.  one  «h(.  practises  magic,  or  other 
spells  ;  one  wlio  delights  or  pieaseg  irresistibly. 

ENCHA'NTL\'G1,Y,  ad.  in  such  a  manner  as  to  attract 
love  irresistiblv. 

KNCHV'NTMENT,  s.  magical  charms  or  spells  ;  that 
which  has  an  iriesistiblc  influence,  or  can  impart  an  over- 
powering deligt't. 

ENCILA'NTRESS,  t.  [enchantresse,  Fr.]  a  woman  who 
exercises  magic,  or  spells.  Figuratively,  a  woman  w  hose 
beauty  cannot  be  resisted. 

ToENCHA'SE,  V.  a.^cnc/iassei;  Fr.]  to  set  jewels  in  gold, 
silver,  <Xrc.     Figuratively,  to  adorn. 

To  EN(  I'RCLE,  f.  a.  to  surround,  encompass,  or  enclose 
in  a  ring  or  circle. 

ENCI'RCLET,  t.  a  circle  ;  a  ring.  "  In  whose  encirchts 
if  ve  gaze."  Sidney. 

"ENCLITICS,  *.  [from  cnUino,  I  incline,  Cir.]  in  Greek 
and  Latin  grammar,  certain  particles  or  syllables  joined  to 
wor^%  which,  when  united,  s^fem  to  form  but  one  word,  and 
on  that  account  remove  or  throw  back  the  accent  upon  the 
foregoing  syallable,  as  ve  in  Latin,  deeusve. 

To  ICNCLO'SE,  (enklvze)  v.  e.  [from  enchs,  Fr.]  to  part  or 
surround  common  ground  by  a  fence  ;  to  surround  or  co- 
compass  on  all  si<les. 

ENCLO'SKR,  {enklozer)  s.  one  who  encloses  or  parts  off 
any  parcel  of  common  ground  by  pales  or  other  fences ;  aiiy 
thin^in  which  another  is  ejiclosea. 

ENCLO'SUKE,  {enhlvzure)  s.  the  act  of  encompassing 
common  ground  w  itb  a  fence  ;.  the  approbation  of  things 
which  have  been  common  ;  the  space  contained  within  any 
fence  or  Umits ;  ground  enclosed. 

ENCO'MIAST,!.  \enkomiastes,  from  enhomion,  praise,  Cir.] 
one  who  bestows  praise  on  another;  one  who  speaks  in  praise 
of  anotlicr. 

EN';OMIA'STIC,  er  ENCOMIASTIC AL,  a.Unkomias. 
tihos,  from  enkomion,  praise,  Gr.]  containing  or  bestowing 
praise. 

ENCO'MIUM,  t.[enkomion,  Gr.]  an  advantageous  repre- 
sentation of  the  virtues  and  excellences  of  another,  praise  ; 
panegyric. 

To  ENCO'MPASS,  ».  a.  to  enclose;  to  sorround  on  all 
sides  ;  to  shut  in. 

ENCORE,,  (pronounced  ongkire)  ad.  [Fr.]  again;  ever 
again.  A  word  used  at  public  shows  to  testify  the  highest 
approbation,  and  to  desire  the  person  to  repeat  the 
part. 

ENCO'UNTER,j.  [enrontre,  Fr.]  in  its  primary  sense,  a- 
combat  or  fight  between  two  persons  only.  Figuratively,  a 
battle,  or  attack,  wiierein  enemies  rush  with  violence  against 
each  other.  . 

To  ENCO  UNTER,  «.  a.  to  go  to  meet ;  to  meet  face  to 
face  ;  to  attack  an  enemy ;  tomeet  with  proofs.  To  oppose, 
or  engage  with. 

ENCO'UNTERER,  >.  an  enemy,  or  antagonist  in  war. 
Figuratively,  an  adversar},or  opponent,  with  respect  to 
opinions. 

To  ENCO'URAGE,  (enhumje)  v.  a.  [eHcmiriiger,.Tr.]  to 
animate,  or  reciprocally  exhort  to  a  practice ;  to  animate,, 
or  support  the  spirit  awl  courage  of  a  person.  t«  undertake 
and  accomplish  an  affair;  to  countenance. 

ENCO'URACiEMI'.NT,  (etd.urajement)  i.  an  incitemcBt 
to  any  action  or  practice.  Figuratively,,  favour,  counte- 
nance ;  support. 

ENCO'UR.AGER,  {mhurgjer)  s.  one  who  incites  a  per- 
son to  do  a  thing;  one  who  favours,  or  gives  countenance 
to  a  person  or  an  undertaking 

I    To  ENCilO'ACH,  {enkroelt^  v.  n.  to  iuvade  iheright  and 
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property  ef  another ;  to  advance  gradually  by  stealtU  to  that 
^vhich  a  person  lias  no  riglit  to. 

ENCRO'ACHEll,  (fH/'.-fir/io-)*.  onewho  gradually  seizes 
Bpon  thr  possessions  ofanotlier. 

KINKIRO'ACHMENT,  {enhochmtnt)  s.  in  law,  an  vmhvr- 
ful_  trespass  upon  a  man's  grounds,  or  the  act  of  enclosing 
the  ground  of  another  to  one's  own  use ;  extortion,  or  the 
JnsistiMK  upon  pavment  of  more  than  is  due. 

To ENCU'MBER,  v. a.  [rasjinire?-,  Fr.J  to  load  :  to  hinder 
or  clof' by  any  weight  from  action,  or  from  the  iVee  use  of 
one's  hrabs.  Figuratively,  to  embarrass  and  distract  the 
raind  by  variety  of  difficulties ;  to  load  witli  or  brin^'  to 
groat  difficulties  by  debts. 

ENCU'MBRAN'CE,j.anv  thing  which  is  troublesome  by 
its  weight ;  an  useless  addition  and  hurtheti ;  a  burthen 
upon  an  estate  ;  that  which  abates  fi'om  the  profits  of  an 
estate,  generally  applied  to  dftbts  and  mortgages. 

ENCY'CLICAL,  «.  [from  cr.,  ill,  and  //.v-^/m,  a  circle,  Gr.] 
circular  ;  sent  round  tnroii!;li  a  large  regiun. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA,  or  ENCYCLOPK'DY,  i.  [«.,  in, 
*y/i/o;9,  a  circle,  and /jaiWeia,  education,  Gr.jthe  circle  of  the 
sciences ;  applied  by  the  Greeks  to  the  seven  liberal  arts, 
and  all  the  sciences. 

ENCYSTED,  a.  [from  hjstis,  a  bag,  Gr.]  enclosed  in  a 
bag.  Encysted  tumours,  in  anatomy,  borrow  their  name 
from  a  bag  in  which  they  are  confined. 

END,  s.\etid,  Sa\.]thc  extremity  of  any  thing  which  is 
extended  in  length;  the  last  period  or  nioMicnt  of  tinio. 
The  conclusion,  or  last  p;\rt,  applied  to  action  or  writing. 
A  final  determination ;  conclusion  of  a  debate.  Dc<itli. 
Abolition  ;  total  loss;  consequence.  The  cause  of  a  per- 
son's death.  A  piece  or  fragmer.t.  Design-;  purpose; 
intention  ;  or  the  object  of  a  persoji's  designs  and  actions. 
j4«  eiirZis  used  instead  of  071  end,  and  signifies  upright,  per- 
pendicular, or  erect. 

To  END,  V.  a.  to  perfect  or  finish  an  undertaking;  to  de- 
stroy, or  put  to  death.  Neuterly,  to  come  to  a  conclusion ; 
to  cease  ;  to  conclude  ;  to  terminate. 

ToENDA'MAGE,  v.  a.  to  prejudice  ;  to  lessen  the  value 
of  a  thing;  to  affect  with  loss;  to  spoil,  mischief,  or  do 
hazard. 

To  ENDANGER,  v.  a.  to  expose  to  danger,  risk,  or 
hazard. 

To  ENDE'AR,  (endeir)  v.  a.  to  make  dear  or  beloved. 

ENDE'ARMENT,  (endecnnent)  s.  any  thing  which  causes 
love ;  the  state  of  a  person  or  thing  which  is  beloved. 

ENDE'AVOUR,  (ciulivur)  s.  an  attempt,  trial,  or  exertion 
of  power  to  perform  any  thing. 

To  ENDE'AVOUR,  {eiidimtr)  V.  a.  to  exert  power,  m 
order  to  gain  some  end ;  to  make  an  ultcrapt;  lo  try. 

ENDE'AVOUllER,  (eiuUvmer)  s.  one  who  exerts  pewer 
to  attain  some  end. 

ENDE'CAGON,  s.  [from  endeha,  eleven  and  gonia,  a  cor- 
ner, Gr.]  a  fieure  having  eleven  sides. 

ENDE'MIAL,  ENDEMIC.  ENDE'MICAL,  «.  [from  en 
in  and  demos,  a  people  Gr.l  peculiar  to  a  country. 

To  ENDITE,  V.  a.  to  draw  up,  compose,  or  relate,  ap- 
plied to  history. 

E'NDIVR, «.  [endive,  Fr.]  in  botany,  a  species  of  succory. 

E'NDLESS,  a.  [eiideleas,  Sax.]  without  coming  to  a  con- 
clusion. Without  bounds,  applied  to  extent,  or  space. 
Without  ceasing,  applied  to  action.  Continual,  or  eternal, 
appfyid  to  lime. 

E'.N  DLESSEY, flrf.  without  ceasing;  without  limit. 

E'NDLKSSNESS,  ».  want  of  bounds  or  limits,  applied 
to  time  or  space. 

E'NDLONG,  a.  with  the  end  or  point  foremost ;  in  a 
straight  line. 

E'NDMOST,  a.  farthest  off;  at  the  fiirfhest  end. 

ToENDO'RSE,  v.  a.  [endosser,  Fr.l  in  commerce,  to 
write  one's  name  uuthe  back  of  a  bill  ofexchange,  or  pro- 
missory note,  in  order  to  pay  it  away,  to  negociate  it,  or  to 
discharge  the  person  who  pays  it  from  any  future  skim  on 
account  of  it. 
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ENDO'RSKMENT,  i.  in  commerce,  tlie  act  of  writin» 
one's  name  on  the  back  of  a  bill  ofexchange,  to  signify  that 
the  contents  lire  received,  or  to  direct  it  to  be  paid  to  a  per- 
son mentioned. 

To  ENDO'W,  (the  ow  is  pronounced  as  in  cow)  v.  a.  [ctu 
domirer,  Fr.]  to  give  a  portion  to  a  person  ;  to  assign,  or 
alienate  any  estate  or  sum  of  money  lo  the  support  or  main- 
tenance of  any  charity,  or  any  alms-house. 

ENDOWMENT,  s.  wealth  bestowed  on  a  person,  or  de- 
voted to  any  particular  use;  the  setting  apart  or  securing  1 
sum  (>f  money  for  the  perpetual  support  of  a  vicar,  or  alms- 
house ;  the  gifts  of  nature. 

To  En  DU'E,  v.  a.  [from  cnduo,  to  put  info,  Gr.]  to  supply 
or  furnish  with  internal  gifts,  virtues,  or  excellencies.  To 
give  as  a  portion  or  dowry. 

ENDU'liANCE,*.  continuance;  lastingness ;  the  act  of 
supporting  or  bearing  troubles  without  complaint  or  de- 
jection. 

To  ENDU'RE,  II.  a.  [rfi(?'»,  Lat.]  to  suffer,  undergo,  bear, 
or  support.  Neuterly,  to  last,  remain,  or  continue ;  to  bear 
patiently,  orwifhout  resentment. 

ENDU'REK,  s.  one  that  hath  strength  to  support  any  fa- 
tigue or  hardship ;  one  who  is  unaffected  with  any  hard- 
ship. 

ENDWISE,  ad.  on  end  ;  upright,  or  perpendicular. 

To  E'NECATE,  u.  a.  [from  eneco,  to  almost  kill,  Lat.]  to 
kill ;  to  destroy. 

E'N  EM  Y,  s.  \eimemi,  Fr.]  one  who  is  of  an  opposite  side  iw 
war ;  one  wlio  opposes  the  interests  or  welfare  of  another  ; 
one  who  has  a  strong  dislike  to  a  person  or  thiug.  In  divi- 
nitv,  the  foe  of  mankind  ;  the  devil. 

Energetic,  a  [vnei/riHkos,  fiomfwerij-eo,  toact,  Gr.} 
acting  so  as  to  perform  or  produce.  Active,  operative,  or 
workmo;. 

E'Nl^RGY,  s.  [e»ergei(t,  from  energeo,  to  act,  Gr.]  power 
in  the  abstract,  or  considered  v.'ithout  being  exerted  or 
brought  into  action;  vigour,  force,  or  efficacy.  Strength, 
or  force  of  expression,  applied  to  language;  spirit,  life. 

To  ENE'RVAT!",  r.  ff.  [eaerro,  from  uertns,  a  nerve,  Lat.] 
to  weaken,  to  dti)rive  of  strength  ;  to  render  efi'emiHate. 

ENERVA'TION,  s.  the  act  of  weakening,  or  rendering 
effeminate. 

To  ENE'RVE,  ».  a.  \cnerro,  from  Tvermts,  a  nerve,  Lat.]  to 
weaken  ;  to  lessen  force  or  strength ;  to  render  effeminate. 

To  ENFEE'BLE,  u.a.  to  weaken  or  <leprive  of  strength. 

To  ENFE'OFF,  v.  «.  \i\ovB  fevffametttum,  low  Lat.J  In  law, 
to  invest  with  ativ  title  or  possession.  . 

ENFEOFFMENT,  *.  in  law,  the  act  whereby  a  person  is 
invested  with  any  dignity  or  possession  ;  the  instrument  or 
deed  bv  which  one  is  invested  with  possessions. 

ENI-iELD,  (called,  in  old  records,  E>  ff^,  or  Infen, 
from  some  part  of  its  parish  being  linnv,  tilldiaiiicd)a  town 
of  Middlesex,  formerly  noted  for  tin  tanning  of  hides,  10 
miles  N.  of  London.  Its  once  royal  cliace  was  disforested 
by  aa  act  of  parliament  in  1779.    Market  on  Saturday. . 

ENFILA'DE,*.  fFr.]a  series  or  collection-of  things  dis- 
posed as  it  were  in  a  straight  line.  In  vvar,  applied  to  those 
trenches,  iVc.  which  are  ranged  in  a  right  line,  and  may  be 
swept  or  scoured  by  thecaunim  len^lnvise,  or  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  line,  and  rendered  dcfmceless. 

To  ENFILADE,  ».  a.  to  pierce  or  svreep  in  a  right 
line. 

To  ENFORCE,  v.  a.  \enfwcir,  Fr.l  to  give  strength  to  ; 
to  strengthen;  to  sling  "ith  strength,  v'<ilence,  or  force. 
To  animate ;  to  incite  to  action  ;  to  urge  an  argument 
strongly ;  to  compel  to  do  a  thing  against  one's  will ;  to 
press  with  a  charge  or  accusation.  Neuterly,  to  prove  ;  to 
evince. 

ENFCRC  EDJ-Y,  ad.  by  violence  or  compulsion,  opposed 
to  volwitarili/. 

ENFORCEMENT,  s.  an  j\ct  of  violence  ;  force  offered ; 
compulsion.  A  sanction,  or  that  \\  hich  gives  force,  applied 
te  laws.;  a  pressing  occasion  or  exigence. 
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EXFO'RCER,  *.  one  «lio  causes  any  thing  by  forcf, 
strni'rtli,  or  viol'in'e. 

KNlX>UU)KED,n.  [fmm/ovr!re,  ?r.\  mixed  with  lijjlit- 
liiiig.     "With  Umi  riifouMicd iinoke."  Spemer. 

To  KKFRA'NCHlSK.V.o.  to  incorporate  a  person  intoH 
body  politic;  to  admit  to  the  priviK-cs  of  a  freeman;  to 
free  from  slavery  ;  to  free  or  release  from  custody  ;  to  natu- 
ralize or  adopt  a  foieifjii  word. 

F.NFRA'NCHISP:MENT,  j.  the  act  of  incorporating  a 
peisoii  into  any  society  or  body  politic;  a  release  from  im- 
prisor.ment  or  slavery. 

ToENGA'GE,  r.  a.  [engager,  Fr.]  to  give  as  a  security 
for,  or  be  liable  to  make  good,  a  debt ;  to  stake,  or  hazard. 
To  bind  a  person  by  any  obligation  to  espouse  the  cause  of 
apirty;  to  bring  into  a  party  ;  to  embark  or  take  part  in  an 
anair ;  to  employ  one's  self  in  an  attempt ;  to  unite  by  some 
attraction  or  amiable  quality.  _  Neuterly,  to  encounter;  to 
fight.  Synon.  To  oblige,  implies  rather  something  of<force  ; 
to  evgage,  rathtr  something  agreeable.  Duty  and  necessity 
oblige  \K  ;  promises  and  good  manners  engage  us. 

ENGA'GEMK.NT,  s.  the  act  of  giving  security,  or  mak- 
ing a  person  liable  to  discharge  a  debt ;  an  obligation  by 
promise,  appointment,  or  contract ;  affection  or  adherence 
to  any  party  ;  employment  of  the  attention  ;  fight,  conflict, 
or  batik  ;  a  strong  motive,  argument,  inducement,  or  obli- 
gation. 

To  ENGA'OL,  v.  a.  to  imprison ;  to  confine.  "You  have 
engaol'd  mv  toneue."  Shahs. 

To  ENGA'RRISON,  v.  a.  to  protect  or  defend  as  by  a 
garrison. 

To  ENGE'NDER,  v.  a.  [engendrer,  Fr.]  to  beget  between 
different  sexes.  Figuratively,  to  form  or  produce ;  to  ex 
cite;  to  cause;  to  bring  forth.  Neuterly,  to  be  caused  or 
produced. 

_  E'NGINE,  s.[e7igin,  Fr.]a  compound  instrument  con. 
sistingof  a  comphcationof  mechanic  powers,  such  as  wheels, 
screws,  levers,  &c.  united,  and  conspiring  together  to  elfcct 
the  same  end;  a  mihtary  machine  ;  an  instrument  for  cast- 
ing w«ter  to  great  heights,  in  order  to  extinguish  fires. 

ENGINE'IER,  e.  [engemeitr,  Fr.]  one  who  makes  or  works 
at  engines  ;  an  officer  in  the  army,  whose  cmjjloy  is  to  in- 
spect the.  works,  attacks,  defences,  &c.  to  point  and  dis- 
charge the  great  artillery. 

E'NGINERY,  s.  the  art  of  managing  artillery ;  artillery, 
or  ordnance. 

To  ENGI'RD,  v.  a.  [preter.  and  part,  passive,  engirt]  to 
surroiind,  or  encompass. 

ENGLAND,  [pronounced  Inghnd  ;  so  called  from  the 
Angles,  who  settled  in  these  parts  in  the  year  449,  and  were 
situated  on  the  continent  between  the  Saxons  and  Jutes] 
the  southern,  and  most  considerable  part  of  the  island  of 
Great  Britain,  is  bounded  on  tlie  N.  by  Scotland  ;  on  the  E. 
and  N.  E.  by  the  German  Ocean  ;  on  the  S.  by  the  English 
Channel  ;  and  on  the  W.  by  tbe  principality  of  Wales,  and 
the  Irish  Channel.  It  lies  between  2  degrees  E.  and  6  W. 
longitude,  and  between  49  and  56  N.  latitude.  It  is  of  a 
triangular  form.  From  the  Land's  End  in  Cornwall  to  Ber- 
wick upon  Tweed,  it  is  about  423  miles ;  from  Berwick  to 
the  S.  Foreland  in  Kent,  its  length  is  about  34S  miles  ;  and 
thence  to  the  Land's  End,  its  greatest  breadth,  is  350.  The 
country  exhibits  a  variety  of  prospects,  varying  from  the  ex- 
tensive plain,  and  gently-rising  uplands,  with  the  interven- 
ing vales,  and  gently  flowing  rivers,  to  the  lofty  mountains, 
•^•■ssgy  hills,  deep  dells,  andTtumbling  torrents.  Though  in 
some  parts  there  are  hirge  barren  moors,  and  wide  unculti- 
vated heaths,  on  the  whole,  few  countries  have  a  larger  pro- 
portion  of  land  capable  of  culture,  and  there  is  none  where 
agriculture  is  better  attended  to,  or,  indeed,  where  it  is  more 
necessary  for  the  subsistence  of  the  inhabitants.  All  the  va- 
luable productions,  both  animal  and  vegetable,  of  this  coun- 
try, have  been  imported  at  ditferent  periods  from  the  conti- 
nent;  and  have  been  kept  up  and. improved  by  constant  at- 
testion.  Overrun  with  woods,  like  the  wilds  of  America, 
nute,  acorus,  craba,  and  a  few  vrild  berries,  formed  the  only 


vegetanlc  food  which  this  country  formerly  afforded.  Th« 
bear,  the  wolf,  and  the  wild  boar,  now  totally  extirpated, 
roamed  at  large  iu  the  forests,  large  herds  of  stags  ranged 
throuyh  the  woods,  roebucks  bounded  over  the  hills,  and 
wild  bulls  ranged  in  the  marshy  pastures.  Bv  degrees,  the 
woods  were  destroyed,  in  order  to  make  way  for  cultivation, 
the  marshes  were  drained,  and  the  wild  animals,  invaded  in 
their  retreats,  gradually  disappeared,  and  their  places  were 
supplied  by  the  domestic  kinds.  England  now  possesses 
no  other  wild  quadrupeds  than  some  of  the  smaller  kinds, 
such  as  the  fox,  the  wild  cat,  the  badger,  the  martin,  and 
others  of  the  weasel  kind ;  the  otter,  the  hedge-bog,  the  hare, 
and  rabbit ;  the  squirrel,  dormouse,  mole,  and  several  spe- 
cies of  the  rat  and  mouse.  There  are  dogs  of  every  kind, 
except  wolf  dogs,  which,  since  the  wolves  were  destroyed  in 
En'dand,  have  been  generally  neglected  ;  however,  the  race 
of  tliese  animals  is  stni  maintained  in  Ireland.  But  there  is 
one  sort  that  is  no,t  to  be  equalled  in  any  part  of  the  world, 
which  is  the  bull-dog;  for  these  will  not  only  attack  the 
fiercest  bull,  but  any  Kind  of  wild  beast ;  nor  can  any  thing, 
when  they  have  once  fastened  upon  the  animal,  oblige  them 
to  let  go  tlieir  hold.  But  what  is  more  strange,  when  any  of 
them  are  transported  beyond  sea,  they  lose  their  courage  ; 
and  the  same  is  said  of  Enjjlish  cocks.  It  must  however  be 
confessed,  that  the  use  which  is  made  of  the  courage  of  these 
creatures,  (especially  the  latter,)  by  men  too  from  \these 
rank  and  talents  better  things  might  be  expected,  deservedly 
fix  a  stigma  on  the  national  character.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  various  kinds  of  domestic  animals,  imported  from  abroad 
have  been  reared  to  the  greatest  perfection  ;  and  the  im- 
provements in  the  vegetaole  products  of  this  island  have 
been  no  less  considerable.  It  must  be  acknowledg-ed  there 
are  no  vines  that  are  so  fit  to  produce  good  wine  as  in  warm- 
er countries ;  but  then  there  are  variety  enough  which  yield 
good  grapes,  that  are  made  use  of  as  other  fruits.  However, 
there  are  great  quantities  of  cyder,  perry,  mead,  and  several 
kinds  of  made  wines;  but  the  principal  drink  ©f 'he  gene- 
rality is  beer,  or  ale.  The  rigours  of  winter,  as  well  as  the 
parching  heats  of  summer,  att-  felt  here  in  a  much  less  de- 
gree than  in  parallel  climates  an  the  continent,  as  the  bree- 
zes from  the  sea  temper  the  severities  of  the  opposite  seasons ; 
but  the  changes  of  v^eather  are  generally  more  frequent  and 
sudden,  while  few  countries  are  clothed  with  so  beautiful 
and  lasting  a  verdure.  Its  situation,  however,  so  far  north, 
is  less  favourable  to  the  ripening  than  to  the  growth  ©f  ve 
getablc  productions.  The  winters  indeed  are  sometimes 
rainy  and  foggy,  and  the  weather  is  subjtct  to  great  varia 
tions,  which,  however,  does  not  much  impair  tie  health  of 
the  inhabitants  who  are  accustomed  thereto  ;  for  they  gene- 
rally live  as  long  as  in  any  other  countries,  and  we  have  fre- 
quent instances  of  people  who  have  lived  to  a  very  great 
age:  particularly  Henry  Jenkins,  a  Yorkshireman,  who  was 
lf)8  years  old  when  he  "died  ;  and  Thomas  Parr,  of  Shrop- 
shire, who  was  152,  and  might  have  lived  longer,  if  he  had 
not  been  sent  for  up  to  court  as  a  curiosity.  I'he  harvests, 
especially  in  the  northern  parts,  often  siifter  from  the  rains, 
and  the  fruits  fall  short  of  perfect  maturity.  The  richest 
parts  of  the  laud  are,  in  general,  the  middle  and  southern  ; 
extensive  tracts  in  the  northern  parts  are  rather  sterile,  and 
on  the  eastern  coast,  in  many  parts,  the  ground  is  sandy  and 
marshy.  In  the  north  the  country  is  mountainous,  and  Curn- 
wall  and  the  adjacent  countries  contain  many  rough  hilly 
tracts  ;  but  in  these  parts,  a  variety  of  rich  ana  valuahle  mi- 
nerals and  metals  are  found.  Considered  as  a  forn  country, 
the  east  coast,  from  its  superior  dryness,  isfavojirable  to  the 
growth  of  grain;  and  the  west  coast,  from  the  wetness  of 
the  climate,  is  better  calculated  for  pasterage.  The  most 
considerable  rivers  are  the  Thames,  Severn;  Medway, 
Trent,  Ouse,  "Tyne,  Tees,  Wear,  Mersey,  Dee,  Avoo,  Eden, 
Derwent,  Ac.  The  lakes  are  chiefly  in  the  N.W.  counties; 
and  those  of  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland,  in  particular, 
exhibit  varieties  of  romantic,  picturesque,  and  grand  scene- 
ry. The  river-fish,  [from  the  populousness  of  the  countpf, 
and  the  nuraber  of  fishers,  afe,  u  oumy  parts,  much  diati* 
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nishcd ;  but  the  sea  is  an  inexhaustible  source  of  wealth,  and 
the  coasts  are  enlivened  by  numerous  iniiabitants,  who  gain 
their  chief  subsistence  from  the  deep.  The  manufactures 
and  commerce  of  this  country  are  prodigious,  and  absorb 
almost  tiie  whole  attention  of  many  classes  of  the  people. 
The  government  is  a  mixture  of  monarchy,  aristocracy,  and 
democracy;  the  legislative  power  residing  in  the  king,  the 
house  of  lords,  and  the  house  of  commons,  but  the  execu- 
tive power  is  vested  solely  in  the  king,  who  appoints  the 
jtrcal  officers  of  state,  the  judges,  and  mauy  even  of  the  in- 
ferior gradations  of  magistracy.  The  national  church  "es- 
tablislmient  is  enjscopal ;  the  39  articles  are  interpreted  by 
the  clergy,  in  general,  according'to  the  principles  of  Armini- 
ns,  although  the  17th  article  strongly  savours  of  the  Calvinis- 
tie  creed.  The  dissenters  are  numerous,  and  of  different 
descriptions,  but  most  of  the  rigorous  penal  laws,  which 
were  long  in  force  against  them,  have  been  repealed. 

E'NGLAND,  NEW,  a  country  of  North  America.bound- 
«d  on  the  W.  by  New  York ;  on  the  N.  by  Canada ;  on  th« 
E.  by  Nova  Scotia  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  and  on  the  S. 
by  the  same  ocean  and  Long  Island  Sound.  It  is  in  many 
parts  hilly  ;  but  the  country  >s,  notwithstanding,  fertile, 
well  cultivated,  and  populous.  It  was  first  settled  by  the 
Puritans,  who  were  driven  from  England,  at  different  times, 
by  persecution.  The  principal  productions  arc  wheat,  In- 
dian corn,  rye,  oats,  flax,  hemp,  and  garden  vegetables. 
The  exports  are  fish,  timber,  horses,  mules,  pot-asii,  pearl- 
ash,  salted  beef,  &c.  The  colleges  here  are  m  a  flourishing 
slate.  It  contains  five  states,  namely.  New  Hampshire, 
Massachusets,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  and  Vermont. 
The  Connecticut,  Merrimack,  Penobscot,  and  Piscataway, 
are  the  principal  rivers. 

E'NGLISH,  (pron.  TngUsh)  a.  [EngUsc,  Sax.]  belonging  to 
England.  Substantively,  the  language  spoken  by  the  peo- 
ple of  England  ;  the  natives  of  England. 

To  E'NGLISH,  v.  a.  to  translate  into  English. 

To  ENGLUT,  v.  a.  [eno-lotuir,  Fr.]  to  swallow  up.  To 
glut ;  to  pamper. 

To  ENGORGE,  v.  a.  [fromgorge,  Fr.j  to  swallow ;  to  de- 
vour. 

To  ENGR.\TT,  v.  a.  [from  p-affier,  Fr.]  in  gardenmg,  to 
take  a  shoot  from  one  tree,  and  nisert  it  into  another,  in  such 
a  manner  as  both  shall  unite,  and  grow  together. 

ENGR.\'I*TING,  s.  in  gardening,  the  act  of  taking  a 
shoot  from  one  tree,  and  inserting  it  into  the  stock  of  ano- 
ther, in  such  a  manner  as  both  sliall  unite,  grow  together, 
and  bear  fruit. 

To  RNGRA'IL,  v.  a,  [from  grele,  Fr.]  in  heraldry,  [to  re- 
present a  thing  with  its  edges  ragged  or  notched  circularly, 
as  if  something  had  fallen  on  and  broken  it ;  it  differs  from 
iwtenicd,  because  the  edges  are  in  that  in  a  straight  line,  but 
in  this  semicircular. 

To  EIsiGRA'IN,  I',  a.  to  dye  deep  ;  to  dye  in  the  grain. 

To  ENGRA'SP,  v.  a.  to  seize  ;  to  hold  fast,  in  the  hand  ; 
to  "ripe. 

To  ENGRATE,  ».  a.  {engraver,  Fr.]  to  cut  copper, 
iron,  or  other  metals,  or  stone,  so  as  to  represent  figures 
tliereon.  Figuratively,  to  make  a  deep  impression  on  the 
Blind. 

ENGRA'VER,  s.  one  who  cut*  figures  on  metals,  marble, 
«r  stones.  i: 

ENGRATING,  s.  the  act  or  art  of  cutting  netals  and 
precious  stones  with  a  tool  called  the  graver,  in  order  to  re- 
present figures  or  othej- ornaments  thereon. 

To  ENGRO'SS,  v.  a.  {grossir,  Fr.]  to  thicken  or  increase 
in  bulk;  to  seizeupontne  whole  of  any  thing;  to  purchase 
or  buy  up  any  commodity,  in  order  to  sell  it  again  at  an  ad- 
vanced price.  In  law,  to  copy  writings,  in  a  large  hand  on 
parchment. 

ENGRO'SSER,  *.  he  wlio  purchases  large  quantities  of 
an;y  commodity,  in  order  to  sell  it  at^a  high  price  ;  one  who 
S«izf  sor  appropriates  the  whole  of  any  thing  to  himself. 

ENGRCrSSMENT,  J.  an  exorbitant  acquisition ;  the  act 
•£  CBtioaciuDg  or  seiziDg\)poa  the  wbok  of  any  thioe. 
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To  ENHA'NCE, »,  a.  \eiJiausser,  Fr.]  to  raise  the  value 
or  price  of  a  thing;  to  heighten  the  esteem  or  degree  of 
any  quality. 

ENHANCEMENT,*,  increase  of  esteem,  of  value,  or  of 
degree. 

ENI'GMA,  s.  \ainigrna,  from  ainiisomai,  to  hint  any  thing 
daikly,  Gr.]  a  proposition  delivered  in  obscure,  remote,  and 
ambiguous  terms,  in  order  to  exercise  the  wit. 

ENIGMATICAL,  a.  of  the  nature  of  an  enigma;  ol>- 
seurely,  darkly,  or  ambiguously  expressed;  obscurely  or 
imperfectly  received  or  apprehended. 

enigmatic; ALLY,  ad.  in  a  sense  different  from  that 
which  the  words  in  their  peculiar  acceptation  imply. 

ENI'GMATIST,  *.  a  maker  of  riddles. 

To  ENJO'IN,  T.  a.  \enjoindre,  Fr-]  to  order.  It  implies 
something  more  authoritative  than  direct,  somewha.t  less  than 
cemnuind,  and  includes  the  idea  of  superiority  in  the  person 
requiring  any  thing  to  be  done. 

EN  JO  INER,  s.  a  person  who  gives  directions,  including 
the  idea  of  superior  rank  or  authority. 

ENJO'INMENT,*.  the  order  of  a  person  of  superior  rank 
and  aiith-^ritv. 

ToENJOx,  V.  a.  [enjouir,  Fr.]  to  feel  a  flow  of  joy  in 
the  fruition  of  a  thing  ;  to  obtain  possession  of  it ;  to  glad- 
den, to  <lelight,  used  with  the  reciprocal  pronoun  kimstlf, 
&c.  Neuterly,  ^to  be  in  fruition  or  possession ;  to  live 
happily. 

ENJO'YER,  s.  one  who  has  a  thing  in  his  possession ;  one 
who  makes  use  of  or  receives  satisfaction  from  the  conscious- 
ness of  using  or  possessing  a  thing. 

ENJOTMENT,  *.  pleasure  arising  from  possession  or 
fruition ;  possession,  use,  or  fruition. 

To  ENKI'NDLE,  ».  a.  to  set  onfire;  to  inflame;  to  rouse 
or  inflame  thopassions. 

To  ENLA'RGE,  v.  a*  [enlargir,  Fr.]  to  make  greater  in 
qltantity,  dimensions,  qualit\',  or  appearance.  Figuratively, 
to  make  a  thing  appear  greater-than  it  is  by  representation 
or  discourse  ;  to  magniiy  ;  to  extend  tiie  capacity  of  the 
mind ;  to  be  very  minute  in  a  description,  or  copious  in 
speaking  on  a  subject ;  to  free  from  confinement  or  con- 
straint. Neuterly,  to  expatiate  or  speak  much  on  any  sub- 
ject.  Synon.  The  word  enlarge  is  properly  used  to  signify 
an  addition  of  extent,  /nofnse  is  critically  applicable  only 
to  number,  height,  and  quantity.  We  enlarge  a  town,  a 
field,  a  garden.  We  increase  the  inhabitants  of  a  town,  our 
expenses,  our  rev^jnues. 

ENLA'RGEMENT,  «.  increase  of  dimension,  quality,  or 
degree ;  release  from  confinement ;  a  representation  of  a 
thing  beyond  what  it  really  is ;  a  minute,  long,  and  copious 
discourse  on  a  subject. 

ENLA'RGER,  s.  one  who  increases  any  thing;  one  who 
magnifies  a  thin"  in  discourse. 

To  ION  LIGHT,  {enlit)  V.  a.  to  communicate  liglit  or 
knowlcjlgf. 

To  ENLI'GHTEN,  («ifeen)  v.  a.  to  supply  with  light. 
Figuratively,  to  supply  with  knowledge  not  before  acquired, 
and  sufficient  to  clear  up  some  difficulty,  which  was  previ- 
ously inexplicable ;  to  cheer,  or  gladden  ;  to  supply  with  a 
greater  perfection  of  sight. 

ENLl'GHTENER,  (enlltener)  s.  one  that  .[gives  light. 
Fiauratiyelv,  an  instructor. 

To  ENLraK,  V.  a.  to  join  or  connect,  in  like  manner  as 
the  links  of  a  chain  are  fastened  to  each  other. 

To  ENLI'VEN,  v.  a.  to  make  alive.  Figuratively,  to  in- 
spire with  new  vigour;  to  animate;  to  make  sprightly  or 
gay  ;  to  give  a  thing  a  gay  and  cheerful  appearance. 

ENLI'VENER,  *.  that  which  gives  motion,  or  communi- 
cates action,  spirit,  or  vigour,  to  a  person  or  thing. 

To  ENME'SH,  v.  a.  to  net ;  to  entangle ;  to  entrap. 

E'NMITY,  s.  [from  enemy,  as  if  eitemity]  a  disposition  of 
mind  which  excites  a  person  to  contradict  and  oppose  the 
interests,  inclinations,  or  sentiments  of  another  ;  a  state  of 
iriecoucileable  opposition ;  malice. 
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ENNE'AGON,  «.  [from  ennea,  nine,  and  gonia,  an  angle, 
Gr.l  «  fif;i""'.'"<ving  nine  angles. 

ENNK A'riCAL,  «.  [from  ennea,  nine,  Gr.]  in  medicine, 
emiBatical  days,  are  every  ninth  day  of  a  sickness ;  and  enne- 
aticai  ifrirs,  every  niii/A  year  of  a  person's  life. 

E'KNIS,  a  large,  populous  town,  in  Ireland,  capital  of  the 
countrj' of  Clare,  orThoraond.  A  village,  called  Clare,  is 
distant  about  two  miles  from  Eunis,  which  is  also  sometimes 
called  Clare.  It  is  situated  on  the  Fergus,  which  is  naviga- 
ble for  large  boats  to  the  Shannon,  and  adds  greatly  to  the 
trade  of  the  town,  17  miles  N.  W.  of  Limtrict,  and  112  S. 
W.  ofnubliu. 

To  ENNO'BLE,  v.  a.  \ennohUr,  Fr.]  to  raise  a  person  to  a 
higher  rank,  or  from  beuig  a  commoner  to  he  a  peer.  Fi- 
guratively, to  communicate  worth  ;  to  dignify ;  to  raise,  ex- 
alt, or  elevate. 

ENNOBLEMENT,  t.  the  act  of  raishig  to  the  degree  ot 
a  peer  or  nobleman ;  a  quality  which  dignifies  and  exalts 
our  nature  ;  elevation,  exaltation,  dignity. 

ENODATION,  s.  [emdatio,  from  nodus,  a  knot,  Lat.]  the 
act  ofuntyinija  knot;  solution  of  a  difficulty. 

ENO'KiVlITY,  s.  departure  from  any  rule  or  standard  ;  an 
irregularity;  a  corruption.  In  the  plural,  used  for  great 
crimes  ;  or  such  as  shew  a  great  degree  of  Villany  and  guilt. 

ENO'RMOUS,  «.  {enormis,  from  e,  out  of,  and  norma,  a 
form  or  rule,  Lat.]  irregular ;  not  confined  to  any  stated 
rule  ;  without  restraint.  "  Wild,  above  nde  or  art,  enarmous 
bliss."  Par.  Lost.  Exceedingly  wicked  ;  exceeding  the 
common  bulk,  applied  to  size,  including  the  ideas  of  dislike, 
horror,  or  wonder. 

ENO'RMOUSLY,  rtrf.  prodigiouslv,  beyond  measure. 

ENORMOUSNRSS,  s.  excess  of  guilt  or  wickedness. 

ENOUGH,  (en«^),a.[g'e)io/(,  Sax.]  .sufficient;  that  will 
answer  any  purpose,  wish,  or  design.  It  should  be  observed, 
that  though  other  adjectives  are  placed  in  English  before 
their  substantives,  yet  this  always  follows  it.  Synon.  The 
object  of  the  words  sufficient  and  enough  is  quantity  ;  but 
with  this  difference,  that  enoti^h  relates  more  to  the  quantity 
one  desires  to  have,  and  sufficient  to  that  quantity  one  really 
wants  to  employ.  Thiis  the  avaricious  man  never  has  enough; 
let  him  accumulate  ever  so  much,  he  still  desires  more ; 
and  the  prodigal  ]never  has  tufficient,  he  is  still  wanting  to 
expend  more  than  he  has. 

ENO'UGH,  {enuff)  s.  that  which  is  sufficient  to  answer  a 
person's  expectations  or  wishes  ;  a  quantity  answerable  to 
any  design,  or  proportionable  to  a  persoii's  qualities  and 
abilities. 

ENO'UGH,  (enii/f )  ad.  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  con- 
tent or  satisfaction.  When  used  for  an  adjective,  it  denotes 
a  diminution,  or  that  a  thing  is  not  perfectly  so,  and  is  used 
to  express  great  indiffisrence  or  slight.  "The  song  was 
well  enough  ;"  i.  e.  not  so  well  as  it  ought  to  be,  or  as  it  might 
be  expected.  When  repeated,  it  is  used  as  an  interjection, 
implying  that  there  is  already  more  than  a  sufficiency,  and 
that  a  person  is  desired  to  desist.  "  Henceforth  I'll  bear 
affliction,  till  it  do  cry  itself— ewrag-A,  enough .'" 

ENO'W,  {erAw)  a.  [the  plural  of  enough,  according  to 
Johnson]  a  sufficient  number.  In  this  number  it  is  used  be- 
fore its  substantive ;  but  in  the  singular  after  it. 

EN  PASSANT,  {ong-passing)  ad. [Fr.] by  the  way. 

To  ENRA'GE,  v.  a.  [enragei;  Fr.j  to  put  a  person  in  a 
violent  passion  of  anger. 

To  ENRA'NGE,  0.  a.  to  place  regularly  ;  to  put  in  order. 

To  ENRAT^K,  «.  a.  to  place  inorder. 

To  ENRA'PT,  V.  a.  to  transport  to  a  great  degree  of  ec- 
stasjr  or  enthusiasm. 

To  ENRAPTURE,  v. a.  to  transport  and  affect  with  the 
bi^l^iest  degree  of  delight  and  pleasure. 

To  ENRA'VISH,  ».  a.  to  throw  into  an  ecstacy ;  or  to 
affect  with  the  most  exalted  degree  of  joy. 

ENRA'VISHMENT.,.  ecstacy  of  delight. 

To  ENRHEIJM,  ».  n,  \enrhimier,  Fr.]  to  have  rheum 
through  celd.  , 

Te  ENRI'CH, ». «.  [rmthtr,  Fr.]  to  give  riches  or  money 


to  a  person.  Figuratively,  to  make  fat  •r  render  fruitful, 
applied  to  ground.  To  adorn  or  iwproTe  the  mind  with  new 
ideas  of  know  ledge. 

ENRl'CHMENT,  «.  an  augmentation  or  increase  of 
wealth.  Amplification  or  improvement,  applied  to  soil, 
books,  or  to  uiulcrstanding. 

To  ENRl'DGE,  v.  a.  to  form  with  long  eoiincnees  or. 
ri(lges. 

'To  ENRl'NG,  V.  a.  to  bind  round ;  to  surround  as  with  a 
ring. 

I'o  ENRI'PEN,  f.  a.  to  make  ripe. 

To  ENRO'BE,  v.  a.  to  dress  ;  to  clothe,  v 

ToENRO'L,  I',  a.  [enrolkr,  Fr.]  to  eater  in  a  list,  «r 
roll ;  to  record  or  commit  to  writing.  To  involve ;  to 
inwrap. 

ENRO'LLER,  s.  a  person  who  writes  another's  name  in  a 
list. 

ENRO'LMENT,  s.  a  writing  in  which  any  thing  is  re- 
corded ;  the  act  of  registering.! 

ToENRO'OT,v.  n.  to  fix  by  the  root.  Figuratively,  to 
fasten  or  implant  deepjy. 

ENS,  (enz)  s.  [Lat.J  in  nietaphysicB,  any  thing  which  the 
mind  apprehends,  and  ofwliicli  itaflirms,  denies,  proves,  or 
disproves;  something  that  .is,  and  exists,  some  way  farther 
tlian  barely  in  conception  ;  that  to  which  their  are  real  at- 
tributes belonging  ;  or  that  which  has  a  reality,  not  only 
out  of  the  intellect,  but  likewise  in  itself.  In  chemistry,  the 
niostetficacious  partof  any  natural  mixed  i-iody,  containing 
or  comprehending  all  its  quaiities  or  virtue^  in  a  smaU 
compass. 

ENSA'MPLE,  s.  [ensempio,  Ital.] example ;  pattern  ;  copy  ; 
subject  of  imitation. 

"To  ENSANGUINE,  v.  a.  [from  sanguis,  blood,  Lat.J  to 
smear  with  gore ;  to  suffuse  with  blood. 

'To  ENSCHE'DULE,  v.  a.  to  insert  in  a  writing  or  sche- 
dule. 

To  ENSCO'NCE,  v.  a.  to  cover  as  with  a  fort;  to  secure. 

To  ENSE'AM,  v.  a.  to  sew  up ;  to  enclose  by  a  seam  or 
juncture  of  needlework. 

To  ENSHRI'NE,  ».  a.  to  preserve  in  a  sacred  or  hallowed 
pl^pe. 

E'NSIFORM,  a.  [from  ensis,  a  sword,  and  forma,  form, 
Lat.]  having  the  shape  of  a  sword. 

E'NSIGN,  (inshi)  s.  [enseigne,  Fr.]  the  flag  or  standard  of 
a  regiment;  a  signal  to  assemble  ;  a  mark  or  badge  of  dis- 
tinction and  autnorify.  The  officer  among  the  foot  who 
carries  the  flag  or  ensign. 

To  ENSLAVE,  v.  a.  to  deprive  of  liberty.  Figuratively, 
to  betray  to  another  as  a  slave. 

ENSLATEMENT,  s.  the  state  of  a  slave.  Figuratively, 
a  state  of  mean  and  sordid  obedience  to  the  violence  ©f  any 
passjon. 

ENSLA'VER,  J.  one  who  deprives  of  liberty. 

To  ENSU'E,  V.  a.  h-Tistdvre,  Fr.]  to  follow ;  to  pursue  ;  to 
practise  for  a  continuance. 

.  ENTA'BLATURE,  or  ENTA'BLEMENT,  s.  [Fr.]  m 
architecture,  that  partof  an  order  of  a  column  which  is  ever 
the  capital,  and  comprehends  the  architrave,  frieze,  and 
cornice. 

ENTA'lL,  s.  [from  entailU,  Fr.l  in  law,  a  fee  estate  en- 
tailed, t.  e.  abridged  and  limited  to  certain  conditions,  at 
the  will  of  the  donor. 

To  ENTA'lL,  t>.  a.  [entailkr,  Fr.]  in  law,  to  settle  (' 
descent  of  an  estate,  so  that  it  cannot  be  bequeathe  j 
pleasure  bv  the  person  who  succeeds  to  it.  ' 

To  ENTA'ME,  v.  a.  to  tame ;  to  conquer,  or  subdi'   . 

To  ENTA'NGLE,  v.  a,  to  ensnare,  or  involve  i  ^  j^m^ 
thing  which  is  not  easily  got  clear  from,  as  briars  ^  y^^j  ^^ 
easily  extricated  from,  as  a  net;  to  twist  orkn^^t  in  such  a 
perplexed  manner,  as  cannot  be  e.-isily  unravel'^j  Figara- 
tively,  to  perplex  or  confuse  with  difficulties;.  tQ  ensnare  bv 
captious  questions ;  to  distract  with  a  variet'/  of  affairs  whica 
a  person  cannot  easily  free  himself  from,  ' 

ENTA'NGLEMENT,  ».  that  whicU  involves  a  thing  m 
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nitricacies,  or  with  siicli  things  as  are  not  eashy  got  rid  of; 
the  confused  state  of  thread,  which  requires  great  patience 
to  unravel  and  undo ;  an  obscurity,  difficulty,  or  ensnaring  ar- 
gument, wliichinw>Ivesthe  mind  in  confusion  and  perplexity. 

ENTA'NGLER,  s.  one  that  ensnares  or  involves  in  per- 
plexity. 

To  ENTER,  V.  n.  {entrer,  Fr.]  to  make  one's  appear- 
ance, or  go  into  any  place.  In  commerce,  to  set  down,  or 
write  any  article  in  a  book ;  te  gWt  notice  to  the  Custom- 
house, and  pay  the  duties  for  the  import  or  export  of  any 
commodity  ;  to  begin  or  engage,  used  with  on  or  upon. 

E'NTERING,  s.  an  avenue  by  which  a  person  may  go 
into  a  place  ;  the  act  or  motion  by  which  a  person  goes  into 
a  place. 

To  ENTERLA'CE,  ».  a.  [entrelasser,  Fr.]  to  kitenveave ; 
to  intermix. 

ENTFIRO'CELE,  s.  [from  enteion,  a  bowel,  and  kele,  a 
swelling,  Gr.]  in  medicine,  a  rupture  wherein  the  intestines, 
and  particularly  the  ilium  fall  into  the  groin. 

ENTERO'LOGY,  s.[from  etUeroH,  a  bowel,  and  logos,  a 
discourse,  Gr.l  a  treatise  on  the  bowejs,  or  an  anatomical 
descrintion  of  ill  the  internal  parts. 

E.NTERO'MPHALOS,  s.  [from  mteron,  a  bowel,  and 
omp/ittlos,  the  navel,  Gr.]  a  disorder  wherein  the  intestines 
having  fiillen  out  of  their  place,  occasion  a  tumor  in  the  navel. 

ENTERPRISE,  [interprize)  t.  [enterprise,  Fr.]  an  under- 
taking attended  with  danger. 

To  E'NTERPRISE,  (tnterprize)  v.  a.  to  attempt;  to  un- 
dertake ;  or  to  try  to  perform. 

E'NTERPRTSER,  (interprizer)  s.  one  who  undertakes  or 
engages  himself  in  important,  dangerous,  and  hazardous  de- 
signs. 

To  entertain,  r.  n.  [entretenir,  Fr.]  to  communicate 
improvement,  or  employ  a  person's  time  in  agreeable  dis- 
course ;  to  treat  at  table  ;  to  receive  hospitably ;  to  retain  or 
keep  a  person  as  a  servant.  To  reserve  or  conceive,  ap- 
plied to  the  mind.    To  please,  amuse,  or  give  pleasure. 

ENTERTAINER,  s.  one  who  keep  others  as  servants  ; 
he  that  treats  others  with  food,  or  at  his  table ;  he  that 
amuses,  diverts,  and  communicates  pleasure. 

ENTKRTA'INM  ENT,  s.  a  conversation,  wherein  time  is 
spent  agreeably  ;  a  feast;  hospitable  reception.  The  state 
of  being  hired  or  in  pay,  applied  to  soldiers  and  servants. 
Amuspincnt,  or  diversion  ;  a  farce ;  a  low  species  of  come- 
dy, or  a  pantomime. 

ENTERTI'.SSUED,  a.  interwoven  or  intermixed  with 
yarisus  colours  or  substances. 

To  ENTHRO'N  E,  v.  a.  to  place  on  a  throne,  or  the  seat  of 
a  soyereijin.  Figuratively,  to  invest  with  the  dignity  or  au- 
thority of  a  king. 

ENTIIU'SI  ASM,  {enlhuziasm)  s.  [entheos,  an  inspired  man, 
from  en,  in,  and  Theos,  God,  Gr.]  a  transport  of  the  mind, 
whereby  it  is  led  to  imagine  things  in  a  sublime,  surprising, 
yet  probable  manner.  This  is  the  enthusiasm  felt  in  poetry, 
oratory,  music,  painting,  sculpture,  &c.  In  a  religious 
sense,  it  implies  a  transport  of  the  mind,  whereby  it  fancies 
itself  inspired  with  some  revelation,  impulse,  &c.  from 
heaven. 

ENTHU'SIAST,  (enthusiast)  s.  [enthens,  an  inspired  man, 
from  en,  in,  and  Theos,  God,  Gr.]  in  divinity,  one  who 
vainly  imagines  he  is  immediately  inspired  by  God  ;  one  of 
a  warm  imagination,  or  violent  passions  ;  also  one  of  an 
elevated  fancy,  or  exalted  ideas. 

ENTHUSt'ASTI  C,  or  ENTHUSIA  STIC  A  L,  (etuhusidstik, 
or  enthusiastikal)  a.  [tntheos,  an  inspired  man,  from  en,  in,  and 
Theas,  God,  Gr.]  strongly,  but  vainly  persuaded  of  receiving 
extraordinary  communications  from  the  Deity  ;  violent  in 
any  cause  ;  of  elevated  fancy  or  exalted  ideas. 

E'N THYMEME,  *.  [en,  in,  and  thymos,  mind,  Gr.  because 
a  part  of  the  argument  is  supplied  in  the  mind]  in  logic,  an 
•reument  consisting  only  of  an  antecedent,  and  consequen- 
tial proposition  ;  a  syllogism,  where  the  major  proposition 
M  suppressed,  and  only  the  minor  and  consequeiKe  pro- 
duced tn  werdi. 
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To  ENTI'CE,  V.  a.  to  seduce,  allure,  or  draw  by  blandish- 
ments  or  hopes,  to  something  bad. 

ENTI'CEMENT,  s.  the  act  or  practice  of  drawing  or  a- 
luring  a  person  to  do  ill ;  the  alluring  means  by  which  a 
person  is  drawn  to  commit  something  ill. 

ENTI'CER,  s.  one  that  allures  to  ill. 

ENTICINGLY,  ad.  soas  to  charm  or  allure. 

ENTIHF;,  a.' [ewtj'er,  Fr.]  whole  :  undivided;  unbroken; 
complete;  having  all  its  parts;  full;  firm;  fixed:  solid; 
unmingled  ;  honest;   faithful. 

EN'TFRELY,  ad.  wholly  ;  without  exception,  reserve,  or 


abatement. 

entiHe 


ENESS,  s.  the  state  of  a  thing  which  has  all  its 


parts. 


To  entitle,  v.  a.  [eruituler,  Fr.  |  to  grace  a  peraon 
with  a  title  if  honour;  to  call  by  a  particular  name ;  to  give 
a  claim  or  right ;  to  superscribe  ;  to  make  use  of  the  name 
of  a  person  or  thing  as  a  sanction.  To  grant  as  claimed  by 
a  title. 

E'NTITY,  s.  [entitas,  from  ens,  a  beio^,  low,  Lat.]  the  bein?, 
or  rather  actual  existence  of  any  thinking  thing  ;  a  particu- 
lar collection  of  qualities  which  constitute  the  species  or 
nature  of  a  thing. 

To  ENTQ'^l  B,  (entpom)  v.  a.  to  shut  up  in  a  tomb. 

ENTOMOLOGY,  s.  [from  entuma,  an  insect,  and  logos,  a 
discourse,  Gr.]  the  natural  history  of  insects. 

To  ENTRA'IL,  v.  a.  [intralciare,  Ital.]  to  mingle;  te  in- 
terweave ;  to  diversify. 

E'NTRAILS,  s.  [has  no  singular ;  entrailles,  Fr.]  the  in- 
testines, guts,  or  inward  parts  of  an  animal. 

E'N'TRANCE,  s.  [from  mtrant,  Fr.]  the  passage  or  ave- 
nue by  which  a  person  may  go  into  a  place.  Figuratively, 
the  power,  act,  or  liberty  of  going  in  ;  the  oeginning  or  first 
rudiments  of  a  science  or  art. 

To  ENTRA'NCE,  v.  n.  [from  transeo,  to  pass  over,  Lat. 
transe,  Fr.]  to  reduce  to  such  a  state  that  the  soul  seems  to  . 
be  absent  from  the  body,  while  the  latter  has  no  apparen 
signs  of  life;  to  hurry  away,  to  exalt  to  such  a  pitch  of 
ecstasy  as  te  be  insensible  to  external  objects. 

To  ENTRA'P,  V.  a.  [entraper,  Fr.]  fo  catch Jn  a  trap,  ©r 
snare.  Figuratively,  to  betray,  or  subject  insiduously  to 
dangerana  difficulties;  to  take  advantage  of. 

To  ENTREAT,  {entriet)  v.  a.  [from  traitor,  Fr.]  to  ask 
with  humility  and  earnestness  ;  to  treat  oVuse  well  or  ill;  to 
make  a  petitioner  request  for  a  person  in  an  humble  manBer. 
To  entertain  ;  or  amuse. 

ENTREATY,  {entreiti/)  s.  [in  the  plural  entreaties,  nouns 
ending  in  y  in  the  singular  making  ies  in  the  plural]  a  re- 
quest made  for  some  favour  in  an  humble  manner. 

ENTRE  DUERO  E  MINHO,  a  province  of  Portugal. 
W.  of  Tra  los  Montes,  and  S.  ofGalicia,  a  province  of  Spain. 
It  isabout  60  miles  in  length  and  37  in  breadth.  It  isdivided 
into  6  jurisdictions,  which  contain  1460  churches,  963 
parishes,  1130  convents,  and  about  504,000  inhabitants. 
The  air  is  pure  and  healthy,  and  the  soil  is  fertile,  produc- 
ing, corn,  wine,  oil,  and  flax  in  abundance ;  also  feeding 
great  numbers  of  sheep,  and  there  is  plenty  offish  and  game. 
Braga  is  (he  capital. 

ENTROCHUS,  s.  in  natural  history,  a  kind  of  fossil  ap- 
parently the  remains  of  some  marine  animals  of  the  echinus, 
or  of  the  star  fish  kind. 

ENTRY,  s.  [eiuree,  Fr.]  the  passage  by  which  a  person 
goes  into  a  house ;  the  act  of  going  in.  In  law,  the  taking 
possession  of  an  estate.  In  commerce,  the  act  of  writing  or 
registering  an  article  in  a  boi5k.  Double  entry  is  the  entering 
an  article  oa  dilferent  fides  in  different  accounts.  A  public 
or  solemn  procession  to  a  place. 

To  ENVELOP,  V.  a.  [enveloper,  Fr.J  to  inwrap ;  t©  co- 
ver or  inclose  in  a  covering.  Figuratively,  to  surround  or 
hide  from  tlie  sight. 

ENVELOPE,  s.  [Fr.]  a  wrapper ;  a  caver;  an  outward 
case  of  a  letter,  &c. 

To  ENVE'NOM,  v.  •,  tomiiwith  poiwn;  to  make  p* 
aouous. 
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E'NVTABLE,  a.  deserving  envy  ;  that  may  excite  envy. 

ETMVJER,  *.  one  who  is  affected  with  grief  at  the  pros- 
pcritv  of  another. 

F/NVIOUS,  o.  affected  with  envy. 

ETVVIOU.SLY,  ad.  in  sucli  a  manner  as  to  shew  displea- 
sure or  ill-will,  on  account  of  the  hap>pincss  or  excellence  of 
another. 

To  ENVI'RON,  I',  a.  [environtier,  Fr.]  to  surround  ;  to  en- 
compass. Figuratively,  to  hem  in,  or  surround  in  a  hostile 
manner;  to  inclose  ;  to  invest. 

ENVI'RONS,  s.  [environs,  Fr.]  the  nei«hboHrhood,  or 
places-situated  round  about  any  town  or  city. 

To  RNU'MERATE,  v.  a.  [enumero,  from  mimenis,  num- 
ber, Lat.]  to  reckon  up,  or  count  over  suijjiy  and  distinctly  ; 
togivea  minute  account  of  all  the  circumstances  of  a  thing. 

ENUMERATION,*,  \emtmerc,  from  numern.-,  A  numher, 
I.at.]  the  act  of  numbering  or  counting  over  singly  and 
distinctly  ;  a  minute  detail. 

To  ENU'NCIATE.w.  a.[fiiimfio,froni  Himci'iu,  a  messenger, 
Lat.l  to  declare  ;  to  proclaim  ;  to  express;  to  relate. 

ENUNCIATION,  s.  [enmuw,  from  nnncins,  a  messenger, 
,  Lat.]  a  simple  expression,  or  declaration  of  a  thing,  eitlier 
in  altirmative  or  negative  words,  without  any  application. 
A  declaration,  proclamation,  or  public  attestation. 

EN  UNCI  ATI  VE,  n.  declarative,  expressing  either  affir- 
mativelv,  or  wecativelv. 

ENUNCIATIVELY,  ad.  declaratively. 

E'NVOY,  s.  [ent-oi/c,  Fr.]  a  person  deputed  to  negociate 
an  affairwithsoraef!)reign  prince  or  state.  Those  sent  from 
Britain,  France,  Spain,  &c.  to  any  petty  prince  or  state,  go 
in  quality  of  envoys,  not  andiassadors,  to  whom  they  are  in- 
ferior in  dignity,  though  they  have  the  samerighi  to  protec- 
tion, and  enjoy  the  same  privileges  with  ambassadors,  except 
in  ceremonies. 

To  E'NVY,  V.  n.  [envier,  Fr.]  to  grieve  at  the  excellen- 
cies, prosperity,  or  happiness,  of  another;  t©  hate  another 
for  excellence,  prosperity,  or  happiness ;  to  grudge. 

E'NVY,  s.  that  pain  wliich  arises  in  the  mind  from  ob- 
serving the  prosperity  of  those  especially  with  whom  a  per- 
son has  had  a  rivalship ;  anger  and  displeasure  at  seeing 
another  possessed  of  any  good  we  want. 

F.O'LIPILE,  s.  [from  Aiolvs,  the  god  of  wind,  Atidpita,  a 
ball,  Lat.]  a  hollow  ball  of  metal  with  a  long  pipe  ;  which 
ball,  filled  with  water,  and  exposed  to  the  fire,  sends  out, 
as  the  water  heats,  at  intervals,  blasts  of  cold  wind  through 
the  pipe. 

E'P.'^CT,  s.  [epafite,  from  epago,  to  intercalate,  Gr.l  a  num- 
ber, whereby  we  note  the  excess  of  the  common  solar  year 
above  the  lunar,and  thereby  may  find  outthe  age  of  the  moon 
every  vear.  For  the  solar  year  consisting  of  36&  days,  the 
lunar  but  of  354,  the  lunations  every  year  get  eleven  days 
before  the  solar  year;  and  rhereby  in  19  years  the  moon 
completes  20  times  12  lunations,  or  gets  up  one  whole  solar 
year;  and,  having  finished  that  circuit,  begins  again  with  the 
sun,  and  so  from  19  to  19  years.  For  the  first  yearafterwards, 
the  moon  will  go  before  the  sun  11  days;  the  second,  22 
days ;  the  third,  33  days ;  but  .30  being  an  entire  liniation, 
cast  that  away,  and  the  remainder  .3  shall  be  that  year's 
epact ;  and  so  on,  adding  yearly  U  days;  excepting  when 
theepact  is  18,  in  which  case  12  must  be  added. 

EPA'ULE,  s.  [Fr.]  in  fortification,  the  shoulder  of  the 
bastion,  or  the  angle  made  bv  the  face  and  fiank. 

EPA'ULEMENT,  or  KPA'ULMENT,  s.  [Fr.]  in  forti- 
fication, a  side  work  of  earth,  hastily  thrown  up,  of  bags 
filled  with  sand,  or  of  gabions,  fascines,  &c.  with  earth,  to 
cover  the  men  or  cannon  ;  likewise  a  demi-bastion,  or  little 
.flank,  placed  at  tiie  point  of  a  horn  or  crownwork. 

ETAULETTES,  *.  [Fr.J  a  kind  of  shoulder-knot  worn  by 
officers  of  the  army. 

EPE'NTHESIS,  s.  [Gr.l  in  grammar,  the  interposition  or 
insertion  of  a  letter  or  syllable  in  the  middle  of  a  word  ;  as 
H«Wigio  for  ReUgio  ;  Induperater  for  Imperator. 

ETH  A,  («/o)  #.  a  Hebrew  measure  containing  fifteen  solid 
inches. 


EPHE'MER.\,  (efimera)  t.  [from, epi,  of,  and  emera,  a  «Jay» 
Gr.J  a  lever  ilii\t  terminates  in  one  day.  In  natural  history, 
an  insect  wliich  lives  only  a  single  day.  In  botanv,  sucli 
flowers  as  open  and  expaiid  atsun-rise,  and  shut  and  wither 
at  sun  setting. 

Ei'IIE'M Ellis,  {efcmeris)s.  [from  epi,  of,  and  emera,  a  day, 
Gr.]  a  journal,  or  account  of  daily  transactions.  In  astro- 
nomy, a  table,  calculated  to  shew  the  present  state  of  the 
heavens,  or  the  places  of  the  planets  at  noon. 

EPHF.'MERIST,  (efimerist)  s.  one  whose  knowledge  of 
the  places  of  the  planets  does  not  flow  from  his  own  obser- 
vations, but  is  entirely  taken  frojn  an  ephemeris  ;  a  word  of 
reproach. 

E'PHESUS,  anciently  a  celebrated  city  of  Ionia,  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  the  capital  of  the  Roman  dominions  in  Asia. 
Here  was  the  famous  temple  of  Diana,  which  the  ancient 
Christians  afterwards  converted  into  a  place  of  public  wor- 
ship ;  but  it  is  now  so  entirely  ruined,  tnat  it  is  difficult  t" 
find  the  ground  plot ;  however,  there  are  some  ruins  of  the 
walls,  and  five  or  six  marble  columns,  all  of  a  piece,  40  feet 
in  length,  and  7  in  diameter.  It  is  now  called  Ajasalouc, 
and  has  still  some  magnificent  and  curious  remains  of  its 
former  splendour.  The  fortress  seems  to  be  the  work  of  tho 
Greek  emperors.  The  only  inhabitants  are  a  few  Greek  fa- 
milies, who  have  reared  huts  among  the  ruins,  to  shelter 
themselves  from  the  weather,  and  who  are  so  illiterate,  as  to 
be  unable  to  read,  in  its  original  language,  the  epistle  of 
Paul  to  their  ancestors  the  Ephesians.  It  is  seated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Castrus,  and  has  still  a  goad  harbour,  40  niBes  • 
nearly  S.  of  Smyrna.     Lat.  37.  52.  N.  Ion.  27.  42.  E. 

E'PHOD,  (e/od)  s.  [Heb.]  an  ornament,  or  kind  of  girdle, 
wojn  by  the  Jewish  priests,  when  they  attended  at  the 
temple  ;  it  was  brought  from  behind  the  neck  over  the  two 
shoulders  ;  and  then  hanging  down  before,  was  crossed  over 
the  stomach,  and  thence  carried  round  the  waist  twice,  like 
a  girdle,  having  its  two  ends  brought  Isefore,  which  hung 
down  to  the  ground.  That  of  the  high  priest  is  embroider«d 
with  blue,  purple,  crimson,  twisted  cotton,  and  gold.  Upon 
that  part  which  came  over  the  two  shoulders  were  two  \ 
large  precious  stones,  on  each  of  which  were  engraven  tkc 
names  of  six  tribes  ;  w  here  it  crossed  the  priest's  breast  was 
a  square  ornament,  called  the  breast-plate,  set  with  twelve 
precious  stones,  on  each  of  which  was  engraven  the  name  of 
a  different  tribe.  That  of  the  other  priests  consisted  ef 
linen  only. 

ETIC,  a.  \epiciis,  from  epos,  a  poem,  Gr.  thus  derived  by 
way  of  eminence]  narrative,  or  consisting  of  relatioti,  in 
opposition  to  dramatic,  or  that  which  consists  in  action. 
An  epic  poem  is  an  heroic  poem,  or  discourse  delivered  in 
verse,  invented  with  art  to  form  the  manners  by  instruction, 
disguised  under  the  allegory  of  an  important  action,  in  a 
probable,  entertaining  and  surprising  manner. 

F,l'lCF,'niUM>  *.  [from  epi,  upon,  and  kedos,  a  funeral, 
Gr.]  among  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  a  poem  rehearsed  during 
the  funeral  soletmiity  of  persons  of  distinction. 

EiPICURis,  «.  [from  Epiniri:s,  a  Greek  philosopher]  a 
person  abaniloued  or  given  w  liollv  to  luxury. 

EPICU'RE.AN,  s.  a  disciple  of  Epicurus,  wlio  held  that 
pleasure  was  the  sunimum  bonum,  or  chief  good,  of  man. 
The  word  is  used  at  present  for  an  indolent,  eneminate,  and 
voluptuous  person,  who  only  consults  his  private  and  parti- 
cular pleasure. 

EPICUREAN,  a.  luxurious  in  eating  and  drinking;  cou- 
tributing  to  luxury. 

EPICTJRISM,  i.  [See  EpicvreanJ  the  sentiments,  doc- 
trine, or  tenets  of^  Epicurus.  Fijjuratively,  hixur>'  of 
eating,  voluptuousness ;  sensual  enjoyments,  or  gross  plea- 
sures. 

EPICY'CLE,  s-  [from  epi,  upon,  and  kyMnt,  a  circle,  Gr.] 
in  astronomy,  a  little  circle,  wliose  centre  is  in  the  cii-cum- 
fcrence  of  a  greater,  which  being  carried  along  with  it,  is 
called  \tsdefeient. 

EPICY'CLOID,  *.  [from  epi,  upon,  kyUoi,  a  circle,  and  . 
ndot,  a  form,  Gr.j  in  geometry,  a  curve  generated  by  Itie 
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revolutien  of  a  point  «f  the  periphery  of  a  circle  along  tlie 
convex  or  concave  part  ofanother  circle. 

EPIDE'MIC,  orEPIDKMlCAL,  a.  [from  ejri,  upon,  and 
demes,  people,  Gr.]  that  affects  a  great  number  of  people  at 
the  same  time,  applied  to  diseas«s,  and  especially  the 
plague. 

tPIDK'RMIS,  *.  [from  epi,  upon,  and  derma,  the  skin,  Gr.J 
IB  anatomy,  the  cuticle,  or  scarf-skin.  It  receives  it.s  name 
from  its  covering  the  derma,  or  true  skin ;  is  insensible,  and 
has  neither.vcins,  arteries,  nor  nerves. 

EPIGLO'TTIS,  s.  [from  epi,  upou,  and  glntta,  a  tongue, 
Gr.]  a  small  cartilage  shaped  like  a  tongue  which  covers  the 
larvMx  of  the  throat. 

E  PIGRAM,  ».  [epif^ramma,  from  epigrapho,  to  write  upon, 
Gr.]  in  poetry,  a  short  poem,  susceptible  of  all  kinds  of  sub- 
jects, and  ending  with  a  lively,  just,  and  une.xpected 
thoiis,'ht. 

EPFGRAMM  A'TIC,  or  EPIGRAMMA'TICAL,  a.  [from 
e]}igrap,'io,  to  write  upon,  Gr.]  having  the  nature  or  proper- 
ties of  ;in  epigram. 

EP!GRA'MMATIST,f.  one  who  writes  epigrams. 

EPI'GRAPHE,  !.  [from  epigrapho,  to  write  upon,  Gr.]an 
inscription  on  a  statue. 

K'PILEPSY, .«.  from  epiVamiano,  to  surprize  or  seize  hold 
of  any  (me,  Gr.]  in  medicine,  a  convulsion  either  of  the 
whole  body  or  some  of  its  parts,  attended  with  a  loss  of  sense 
and  understanding,  and  returniwi;  from  time  to  time  in  fits 
and  paroxysms.  The  English  call  it  the  falling-sickness, 
be<;ause  persons  generallv  fall  down  when  afflicted  with  it. 

EPILE'PTIC,  ff.  [epilambano,  to  surprize  or  seize  hold  of 
any  one,  Gr.laffectea  with  an  epilepsy,  or  the  falling-sick- 
ness ;  convnlspd. 

EPILOGUE,  {',pi1()g)  s  [epilogns,  from  cpilego,  to  say 
afler,  Gr.l  a  poem,  or  speech,  pronounced  after  a  play. 

EPINY  CTIS, ».  [from  epi,  in  or  during,  and  m/x,  the  night, 
Gr.]  in  surgery,  a  sore  at  the  corner  of  the  eye,  which  com- 
monlv  breaks  out  in  the  night. 

EPl'PHANY,  (ep'^anji)  i.  [from  epivhaneia,  appearance, 
Gr,]  a  festival  ceieorated  on  the  twelfib  day  after  Christ- 
mas, i;i  commemoration  of  our  Saviour's  being  manifested 
to  the  Gentile  world,  by  the  appearance  of  a  miraculous 
blazing  star,  or  meteor,  whicb  directed  the  Magi  to  the 
place  where  he  was  born. 

EPIPHONE'MA,  (epifoniwa)  [acclamation,  Gr.]  in  rheto- 
ric, a  sententious  exclamat  ion,  frequently  added  after  a  nar- 
rative or  relation  »(  any  thing  remarkable,  containing  an 
tiseful  and  spirited  reflection  on  the  subject  to  which  it  is 
subjoined. 

EPITHORA,  {ep'iford)  s.  [from  epiphero,  to  draw  into,  Gr.] 
a  preternatural  defluxion  of  the  eves. 

EPIPHYLLOSPE'RMOUS, ffl.[from  eyi,  upon,  phyllon,  a 
leaf,  and  sperma,  a  seed,  Gr.l  in  botany,  applied  to  plants 
that  beartneir  seed  on  the  back  part  of  their  leaves. 

EPI'PHYSIS,  {epifysis)  s.  [from  epi,  upon,  and  pliyo,  to 
grow,  Gr.J  in  anatomy,  a  bony  substance,  or  as  it  were,  a 
lesser  bone,  affixed  to  a  larger  or  principal  bone,  by  the  in- 
tervention of  a  cartilage. 

EPI'PLOCE,  f.  [from  epi,  upon,  and  plohe,  a  fold,  Gr.]  a 
figure  of  rhetoric,  by  which  one  aggravation  or  striking 
circumstance  is  added  in  due  gradation  to  another;  as,  he 
not  only  spared  his  enemies,  but  continued  them  in  eni- 
plovment ;  not  only  continued  but  advanced  them. 

EPISCOPACY,  *.  [from  episkopos,  a  bishop,  Gr.]  the  go- 
vewimtMit  of  the  church  bv  bishops. 

EPISCOT.\L,  a.  [^from  epiakopbt,  a  bishop,  Gr.J  belong- 
ing to  or  vested  in,  a  nishop. 

EPI'SCOPATE,  *.  [from  epitJiopos,  a  bishop,  Gr.]  the  go- 
vernment of  a  bishop  or  bishopric. 

E'PISODE,  i.  [from  epi,  upon,  and  eisodos,  an  entry,  Gr.] 
|i  separate  incident,  story,  or  action,  which  an  historian  or 
poet  inserts  and  connects  with  his  principal  action,  to  fur- 
nish the  work  with  a  greater  variety  of  events. 

EPISODIC,  or  EPISODICAL,  a.  <  ontained  in,  or  par- 
UkiDg  of,  the  nature  of  an  episode  ;  swelled  with  unueces- 
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sary  incidents,  or  episodes,  which  are  not  connected  with 
the  main  action. 

EPISPA'STIC,  s.  [epi,  upon,  and  ipiu,  to  (Iraw,  Gr.]  in  me- 
dicine, a  topical  remedy,  which,  being  applied  to  the  e-xter- 
n.il  (.arts  nf  the  body,  attracts  the  hiuuours  to  that  part. 

EPI'STLE,  *.  I  from  epistello,  to  send,  Gr.J  a  letter,  applied 
generally  to  the  letters  of  the  aiK'ients,aud  particularly  those 
of  the  inspired  writers.  Syngn.  Custom  has  made  tha 
word  letter  of  runre  general  use  than  epistle,  letter  being 
quite  familiar,  epistle  rather  pedantic.  Letter  appears 
more  proper  when  the  matter  relates  to  private  correspon- 
dence ;  epistle,  when  the  busines?  is  public. 

EJ'l  STOLARY,  a.  [from  qiistello,  to  send,  Gr.]  relating, 
suitable  to  or  transacted  bv,  fetters. 

E'PITAPH,  {ipiiaf)  f.  [from  epi,  upon,  and  tapltas,  a  se- 
piilclirc,  Gr.]  an  inscription  on  a  tomb  or  grave-stone. 

IvPiTHALA'MIUM,  s.  [from  epi,  upon,  and  thalamos,  a 
bride  chamber,  Gr.J  a  poem  of  compliment  written  on  the 
inarriaj^  of  a  person. 

E'PJTIIEiM,  f.  [from  epi,  upon,  and  tit^emi,  to  put,  Gr.] 
in  pharmacy,  a  kind  of  fomentation  or  remedy,  of  a  spiritu- 
ous or  aromatic  kind,  applied  externally  to  the  regions  of 
the  heart,  liver.  Sec.  to  strengthen  and  comfort  them,  or  to 
correct  some  intemperature  in  those  parts. 

E'PITHET,  s.  [from  epi,  upon,  and  tithemi,  to  But,Gr.]  an 
adjective,  denoting  the  quality  of  the  word  to  wuich  it  was 
joined;  a  title  or  surname  ;  a  phrase  or  expression. 

EPITOME,  t.  [from  epi,  upon,  and  tenuw,  to  cut,  Gr.  be- 
cause it  is  cut  shorter]  an  abridgement,  or  reduction  of  the 
substance  of  a  book  into  fewer  wordsand  less  compass. 

To  EPITOMIZE,  V.  a.  to  abridge;  to  reduce  the  sub- 
stance of  a  book  or  writing ;  to  cut  short  or  curtail. 

EPITOMIZER,  or  EPn^OMlSl\  s.  one  who  abridges 
a  work  ;  the  first  word  is  the  most  proper. 

ETOCH,  or  EPO  CHA,  {epoch  or  epika)  t.  [from  epeeho,  to 
fix  a  limit,  Gr.J  in  chronology,  a  fixed  point  or  period  of 
time,  from  whence  the  succeeding  years  are  numoercd  or 
counted. 

EPODE,  t.  [from  epi,  upon,  and  ode,  a  song, Gr.J  in  lyric 
poetr>-,  the  third  or  last  part  of  the  ode  ;  the  ancierrt  lyric 
poem  being  divided  into  strophe,  antistrophe,  and  epode. 
The  latter  was  sung  by  the  priests  standing  still  before  the 
altar. 

EPOPE'E,  J.  [from  epos,  a  song,  and  veieo,  to  make,  Gr.] 
the  history,  action,  or  fable,  which  makes  the  subject  of  au 
epic  poem. 

E'PPING,  atownof  Essex,  17  miles  N.  by  E.  ofl^ndon. 
Great  quantities  of  excellent  butter  are  made  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood. Its  forest,  which  is  a  royal  chase,  and  reaches 
from  the  town  almost  to  London,  was  anciently  called  the 
Forest  of  Essex,  and  afterwards  of  Waltham.  Markets  on 
Thursday  for  cattle,  and  on  Friday  for  provisions. 

ETSOM,  a  town  of  Surry,  once  celebrated  for  its  mineral 
waters,  of  a  purgative  quality,  and  the  salts  produced  from 
them.  The  orchards,  gardens,  &c.  in  and  about  it,  give  it  a_ 
charmingly  rural  appearance.  It  is  15  miles  S.  W.  ny  S.  of 
London.    M;,!ket  on  Friday. 

EPSOM  SALT,  a  kind  of  salt  made  from  the  remaining 
brine  after  the  making  of  common  salt.  It  is  of  a  bitter  taste, 
and  stronjjly  purgative  quality,  and  was  originally  made 
from  the- Epsom  water. 

EPULA'TION,  I.  [from  epnlor,  to  banquet,  Lat.]  a  feast 
or  banquet. 

EPULOTIC,  It.  [from  epi,  upon,  and  ou&,  a  scar,  Gr.]  in 
medicine,  applied  to  drying,  astringent  remedies,  proper  to 
harden,  cicatrize,  and  incarnate  wounds. 

EQUABILITY,  s.  equality  to  itself;  evenness  ;  uni- 
form it>'. 

E'QUABLE,  a.  [ttq«abilis,{iom  aqualit,  equal,  Lat.]  even ; 
alike  ;  consistent  with  itself. 

E'QUABLY,'"/.  uniformly  ;  in  tlie  same  proportiea. 

EQUAL, a.  [cequalis,  from amio,  to  level,  Lat.j  resruiblipg 
or  like  another  in  bulk,  excellence,  or  any  other  quality 
which  admits  a  comparison  ;  even  ;  uniform.  In  propor- 
tion j  impartial;  iiulifFercnt;  upon  the  same  teons. 
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E'QUAL,  s.  one  neither  inferior  nor  superior  to  another 
in  any  circumstance,  excellence,  title,  or  ot^er  quality. 

To  EQUAL, «.  a.  to  make  one  thing  or  person  like  ano- 
ther. Neutcrly,  to  resemble  ;  to' be  equal;  to  answer  ;  to 
recompense. 

To  EQUALISE,  or  EQUALIZE,  v.  a.  to  make  even ;  to 
be  equal  to,  or  in  the  same  proportion. 

EQUA'LITY,  *.  likeness  with  respect  to  any  quality; 
the  same  degree  of  quality. 

E'QUALLY,  ad.  in  the  same  degree  with  any  other  person 
ortliinjc  alike;  impartially. 

EQU.\'NGULAR,  a.  [from  aqmu,  equal,  and  miguhv,  a 
corner,  LatJ  having  equal  angles. 

EQUANtMITYT  *.  [from  (pqmts,  equal,  and  animxu,  the 
mind,  Lat.]  a  state  of  mind  which  is  neither  elated  nor  de- 
pressed; evenness  of  mind. 

EQUA'NTMUS,  a.  Jfrom  teqnut,  equal,  and  animus,  the 
mind,  Lat  J  even  ;  neither  elated  or  dejected. 

EQUATION,  s.  [from  aquo.  to  level,  Lat.]  the  act  of 
inakiiigone  thing  equal  to  another.  In  algebra,  an  expres- 
sion of  the  same  quantity  in  two  dissimilar  but  equal  terms, 
as  e.  g.  6— 3:z36— 33 ;  5b=25c— 8.  In  astronomy,  the  re- 
ducing the  apparent  unequal  times  or  motion  of  the  hea- 
venly nodies  to  equable  or  mean  time.  ' 

EQU.'VTOR,  s.[(rqiw,  to  divide  equally,  Lat.J  a  great  cir- 
cle of  the  terrestrial  sphere,  whose  poles  are  the  poles  of 
the  world.  It  divides  the  globe  into  two  equal  parts,  called 
the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres,  passes  through  the 
E.  and  W.  points  of  the  horizon;  and  at  the  meridian  is 
raised  above  the  horizon  as  many  degrees  as  the  comple- 
ment of  the  latitude  of  any  given  place.  When  the  sun 
tomes  to  this  circle,  the  days  and  nights  are  equal  all  round 
the  globe. 

EQUATO'REAL,  wiiversnl,  in  astronomy,  an  excellent 
instrument  constructed  by  Mr.  Ramsden,  for  the  purposes 
of  finding  the  meridian  by  one  observation  only,  and  of 
tiiidiiig  a  star  in  full  day  light.  It  also  is  applicable  to  all 
the  uses  of  a  transit,  a  quadrant,  and  an  equal  altitude  in- 
strument. 

EQUATORIAL, a.  belonging  to,  taken  at,  or  measured 
on.  the  equator. 

Equerry, i.[«cun>,Fr.]  in  the  British  customs,  is  an 
officer  of  stale  under  the  master  of  the  horse. 

EQUE'STIII AN,  a.  [eouestris,  from  emiu.;  a  horse,  Lat.] 
appearing  on  horseback ;  skilled  in  horsemanship.  Be 
longing  to  tJie  second  rank  of  dignity,  or  that  of  knights  in 
iuicient  Rome. 

EQUICRU'RE.or  EQUICRUHAL,  a.  [from  aqum,eaual, 
and  cms,  the  leg,  Lat.l  having  legs  of  an  equal  length;  hav- 
ing ibe  legs  of  an  equal  length. 

HQJJIDrSTANT,  a.  [from  aquus,  equal,  Lat.  and  distant,] 
at  fne  same,  or  an  equal  distance. 

EQUIDl'STANTLY,  ad.  at  the  same  distance. 

EQUIFO'RMITY,  s.  [from  aquus,  equal,  and/uj-m«,  form, 
Lat.]  equality  or  uniformity. 

EQUILATERAL,  a.  [from  cequtu,  equal,  and  htus,  a  side, 
Lat.]  having  its  sides  equal. 

To  EQUILI'BRATE,  v.  a.  to  balance  equally ;  to  keep 
even  with  equal  weights  on  each  side. 

EQUILIBRATION.  ..  equipoise ;  the  act  of  keeping  a 
laalance  even. 

EQUILI'BRIUM,  ».  [from  epquns,  equal,  and  lihra,  a  ba- 
lance, Lat.]  equipoise;  equality  of  weight;  equality  of  evi- 
dence, motives,  or  powers  of  any  sort. 

EQUINO'CTIAL,  (eqttinoks^iiaT)  t.  a  great  circle  on  the 
celestial  globe,  the  same  as  the  equator  on  the  terrestrial ;  to 
■which  w  hen  the  sun  comes,  the  days  and  nights  are  equal  all 
round  the  globe. 

EQUIN0'CTI.4L,  (eqninihhial)  a.  [from  rrqwis,  eciual,  and 
»>x,  night,  Lat.]  pertaining  to  the  equinox;  happening 
•."°"*.  "**  t'nie  of  the  eouinoxcs  ;  beir-  near  the  equinoc- 

L-  L  ?•'  ^'^  subject  to  the  inconveniences  of  those  parts 
which  he  near  the  equator. 

EQUINOCTIALLY,  ad.  in  the  direction  of  Ac  equinox. 


E'QUINOX,  t.  [from  aqmts,  equal,  and  nox,  night,  Laf  | 
in  astronomy,  the  precise  time  when  the  sun  enters  the 
equinoctial  points  Aries  or  Libra  ;  the  former  being  on  the 
21st  of  March,  is  called  the  vernal  equinox  ;  and  the  latter 
on  the  23d  of  September,  the  autumnal  equinox 

EQUINU'MERANT,  a.  [from  aquiu,  equal,  and  numeriu, 
number,  Lat.]  having  an  equal,  or  the  same  number  r  con- 
sisting of  an  equal  number. 

To  EQCI'P,  v.  a.  [equipper,  Fr.]  to  furnish  a  horseman 
with  furniture  for  riding.  Figuratively,  to  furnish,  accou- 
tre, or  dress  out. 

EQUIPAGE,  /.[equipage,  Fr.]  furniture  for  a  horse  ;  ll 
carriage.  A  set  of  China.  Tea  equipage.  Attendants  ©r 
retinue.    Furniture,  accoutrements. 

EQUIPK.'NDENCY,  s.  [from  aqutis,  equal,  ^ndpendeo,  t© 
weigh,  Lat.J  freedom  from  any  bias,  appliea  to  tlie  will  or 
mind. 

KQUITMENT,  s.  the  act  of  accoutring  or  dressing; 
accoutrement  or  equipage. 

E'QBlPOISE,  {equtpoise)  s.  [from  aqmit,  equal,  Lat.  and 
/•<"*.  ti^ght,  Fr.]  equality  or  evenness  of  weight;  equality 
of  forte ;  that  slate  of  a  balance  wherein  the  weights  on 
each  side  are  so  equal  that  neither  scale  will  descend. 

EQUl'POLLENCE,  s.  [from  aqxms,  equal,  and  pollentia, 
power,  Lat.l  equality  of  force  or  power. 

EQUIPOLLENT,  ir.  [from  aqmis,  equal,  and  pollentia, 
power,  Lat.]  having  equal  power  or  force.  Having  the  same 
signification,  applied  to  words,  synonymous. 

EQUIPO'NDERANCE,  or  EQIJIPONDERANCY,  », 
[from  aquus,  equal,  and  pondus,  weight,*  Lat.]  equality"  of 
weight. 

EQUIPO'NDERANT,  a.  [from  t^quus,  equal,  and  pond^t, 
weight.  Lat.Tbeing  of  equal  or  the  same  weight. 

EQUITABLE,  a.  [equitable,  Fr.]  just;  impartial;  miti- 
gating the  rigour  of  a  law,  so  as  to  be  consistent  with  jus- 
tice. 

E'QUITABLY,  ad.  in  a  manner  consistent  with  justice 
and  mercy. 

E'QUITY,  s.  [a:quitas,  from  eeqmit,  equal,  Lat.]  justice  ;  a 
correction  or  abatement  of  the  severity  of  some  law ;  a  tem- 
perament which,  without  being  unjust,  abates  the  rigour  of 
the  law.  Impartiality,  applied  to  opinions,  or  private  de- 
terminations. Also,  the  rules  of  decision  observed  by  the 
court  of  chancery. 

EQU  1  VALENCE,, or  EQUI'VALENCY,  *.  [from  aquus, 
equal,  and  valeo,  to  prevail,  Lat.]  equality  of  power  or  worth. 

EQUrVALENT,  a.  [from  trqmts,  equal,  and  valeo,  to  pre- 
vail, Lat.]  equal  in  value,  force,  power,  importance,  weight, 
dimity,  or  value. 

EQUIVALENT,  s.z  thing  of  the  same  weight,  dignity, 
or  value. 

EQUIVOCAL,  a.  [from  a:qmis,  equal,  and  tor,  a  voice, 
Lat.]  of  doubtful  signification ;  having  different  senses  or 
meanings;  uncertain;  doubtful;  happening  different 
ways. 

EQUI'VOCAL,  s.  a  wool  of  doubtful  meaning. 

EQUrVOCALLY,  nd.  in  a  doubtful  or  double  sense, 
applied  to  words.  By  spontaneous,  equivocal,  or  irregular 
birth. 

EQUrVOC.\LNESS,  x.  the  ambiguity  or  double  meaning 
of  a  word. 

To  EQUI'VOC.ATE,  v.  n.  [equivnquer,  Fr.]  to  use  words  of 
a  doubtful  or  double  meaning,  with  an  intention  to  deceive 
«r  impose  on  another  ;  to  quibble. 

EQUIVOCATION,  s.  [frcm  o'quus,  equal,  and  vox,  .voice, 
Lat.]the  using  a  terra  or  word  which  has  a  double  significa- 
tion, used  generallv  in  a  bad  sense. 

EQUIVOCATOR,  s.  one  who  uses  words  in  doubtful  or 
double  meanings,  in  order  to  conceal  the  truth  and  imoose 
on  another. 

EQIJU'LEL^S,  in  astronomy,  the  little  horse,  or  rather 
jKirse's  hpad,a  constellation  of  ll',e  northern  hemisphere. 
_  E15,  in  the  middle  or  end  of  Avords,  especially  those  -which 
sijnify  the  names  of  places,  comes  from  utr  or  were,  Sax,  a 
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miHi,  auu  iifjtiifies,  wlien  joined  to  common  nouns,  an  agent, 
or,  when  joined  to  appellatives,  or  the  names  of  places,  an 
inhabitant.  Tlius  sittgei;  from  sing  and  n;  ofwer.  Sax.  a 
fnan,  denoted  a  sinjjing  man.  Londoner,  from  Lmdon  and  er, 
of  war,  Sax.&  man ,  signifies  a  London  man,  or  a  native  and 
inhabitant  of  LoDilnn. 

ERA,  *.  rtroiti  ara,  a  mark  upon  money,  Lat.^  an  account 
of  time  reckoned  from  anv  particular  period,  or  epoch. 

ERADIATION,  /.  [from  e,  out  of,  and  radius,  a  ray,  Lat.] 
emission  of  radiance. 

To  F,RA'DICATE,  v.  a.  [from  *,  out  of,  and  radix,  a  root, 
Lat.]  to  pull  or  pluck  up  by  the  roots.  Figuratively,  to  en.- 
tirnate,  or  destroy  entirely. 

I'jRAD!  CATION,  s.  the  act  of  pulling  or  plucking  up  by 
thewiots;  extirpation;  total  destiuttion. 

ERAT)ICATIVE,  a.  [from  e,o»t  of,  and  .Wit,  a  root,  Lat.] 
in  medicine,  that  expels  a  disease  to  the  very  root;  that 
cures  radically  ;  that  drives  entirely  awav. 

To  ERA'SEl,  r.  a.  [raser,  Fr.]  to  scratch  out  any  thing 
written  ;  to  expunge.  * 

ERA'SEMENT,  {erazemmt)  s.  applied  to  biiildags  and 
cities,  entire  destruction  and  demjolition.  Applicci  to  wri- 
tings, an  entire  blotting  and  scratching  out. 

ERATO,  s.  one  of  flie  nine  Muses  that  preside  over  love- 
poeuis ;  she  is  generally  represented  like  a  young  maiden 
«f  a  ga\  humour,  crowned  with  myrtle  and  roses,  holdinf;  a 
harp  in  the  rijrht  hand,  and  a  bow  in  the  other,  with  a  little 
vinged  Cupid  placed  by  her,  armed  with  his  bows  aud 
arrows. 

BTIEBUS,  s.  called  by  the  poets  the  god  of  hell,  born  of 
Chans  and  Tenebrae.  It  is  likewise  the  name  of  one  of  the 
infernal  rivers. 

ERR,  «</.  \(er.  Sax.  eer  Belg.]  English  writers  unac- 
quainted with  its  etymology  write  e'er,  as  if  a  contraction 
of  ever,  which  is  a  mistake;  before  ever  it  is  written  eitlier 
«•«  or  «>•  promiscuously,  or  and  «rr  in  Sax.  being  used  pro- 
miscuously  before ;  sooner  than. 

To  ERE'CT,  1'.  a.  [from  e,  which  here  signifies  elevation, 
and  rege,  to  hold  straight, Lat.]  to  raise  in  a  straight  line; 
to  place  perpendicular  to  the  horizon.  In  geometry,  to 
erect  a  perpendicular,  is  to  raise  a  right  line  upon  another, 
so  as  they  may  form  right  angles.  Figuratively,  to  build  ;  to 
exalt ;  or  assume  an  office  without  being  authorized,  used 
with  into.  To  assume,  a  principle,  or  found  a  doctrine  ;  to 
raise  from  a  state  of  dejection. 

EilE'CT,  a.  [from  e,  which  here  signifies  elevation,  and 
re^-o,  to  hold  straight,  Lat.]  upright,  opposed  to  leaning,  or 
looking  downwards;  lifted  upright;  vigorous ;  bold  ;  un- 
shaken. 

ERE'CTION,  (erikshon)  s.  [from  e,  which  here  signifies 
elevation,  and  rego,  to  hold  straight,  Lat.]  the  act  of  raising, 
or  the  state  of  a  thing  raised  upwards  ;  the  act  of  building  or 
.raising  houses.    Establishment.    Elevation. 

ERE'CTNESS,  s.  uprightness  of  posture  or  for,m. 

E'RFMITE,  «.  [ftora  eremos,  adfesart,  Gr.]  the  same  as 
Hern/it,  which  see. 

EREMITICAL,  a.  leading  the  life  of  a  hermit. 

ERGOT,  s.  in  farriery,  a  sort  of  stub,  like  a  piece  of  sofl 
horn,  placed  behind  and  below  the  pastern  joint. 

ER.I!DANUS,  in  astronomy,  the  river  Po,  a  constellation 
of  the  southern  hemisphere. 

ETJE,  a  lake  of'North  America,  situated  between  40.50. 
to  43.  deg.  N.  lat.  and  between  78.  .50.  to  84.  W.  Ion.  It  is 
about  2C0  miles  long  from  E.  to  \V.  and  40  to  60  broad.  It 
communicates  at  its  N.  E.  end  with  Lake  Ontario  by  the 
Strait  of  .Niagara.  The  islands  and  bank' towards  its  W. 
end  are  niich  infested  with  rattle-snakes;  and,  on  the  leaves 
.  ©f  the  large  w  ater  lily,  which  grows  liore,  coverinsr  t.he  sur- 
face of  the  water  to  an  extent  of  many  acres,  aud  other 
aquatic  plants,  mvriads  of  water-snakes  lie  basking  in  the 
sun  in  suramer.  Of  the  venemous  serpentswhich  infest  this 
lake,  the  hissing  snake,  about  18  inches  long,  small  and 
specklfi!,  is  accounted  the  most  deadly.  The  wind  which 
it  blows  from  its  mouth,  if  enhaled  by  the  unwary  travelleir, 
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brings  on  a  decline,  which  proves  mortal  in  a  few  monfhi, 
no  remedy  being  yet  found  to  couuteraet  its  baneful  iu^ 
flueuce. 

E'HIVAN,  a  city  and  province  of  Persian  Armenia.  The 
former  is  dirty  and  ill  built;  the  niraparts  arc  of  earth,  and 
there  are  aboiitSOO  houses.  Tlie  churches  of  the  Christians 
are  small,  and  half  luiderground,  resembling  catacombs.  Lat. 
4»  20.  N.  Ion.  44.  10.  E. 

ERI'NGO.    See  Eryngo. 

K'RiMiNE,  s.[Artneniits,  Lat.  from  the  place  whence  it  is 
bro.<ght, !.  e.  Armenia]  in  natural  history,  an  animal  which 
ne^fly  resembles  the  weasel,  arid  iuhahits  various  parts  of 
the  world.  In  the  north  of  Europe  aJid  Asia,  they  have,  in 
the- winter,  a  rich  white  fur,  having  only  the  tip  of  the  tail 
black,  whereas  in  the  summer  the  body  is  of  a  lightish  brown. 
It  is  valiriltle'Hily  when  in  its  winter  dress.  In  heraldry,  a  white 
field,  or  fur,  powdered  or  interspersed  with  black  spots. 

E'RMINED,o  clothed  in  ermine. 

ER  WE,  at  the  end  of  words  which  jignify  a  repository  or 
reci'placle,  is  derived  from  crjte,  Sax.  a  place. 

To  ERO'DE^  V.  a.  [from  e,  which  strengthens  the  signifi-* 
cation,  and  rodv,  to  gnaw,  Lat.]  to  canker,  eat  away,  or 
corrode. 

ERO'SION,  *.  [from  e,  which  strengthens  the  significa> 
tion,  and  rodo,  to  gnaw,  Lat.]  the  act  of  eating  away  ;  the 
state  of  being  eaten  away  or  corroded. 

To  ERR,  r.  a.J^erro,  Lat.]  to  «ander  or  move  without  any 
cei  lain  direction  ;  to  stray,  or  miss  the  right  way.  To  com- 
mit an  error  ;  to  mistake. 

E'RRAND,  J.  [orccH//!,  Sax.]  a  message  ;  something  to  be 
doui'  or  told  by  a  person  sent  from  one  man  to  another. 

E'RRANT,  a.  [from  erro,  to  wander,  Lat.]  wandering 
without  any  certain  direction  ;  roving  ;  rambling  ;  applied 
to  a  particular  order  of  knights  celebrated  in  romance,  wiio 
went  about  in  search  of  adventures.  Vile;  abnadoned  ; 
completely  bad.    See  Aruant. 

E'RRANTRY,  s.  the  condition  of  a  wanderer.  The  pro- 
fession of  a  knight-errant. 

ERR.4TA,  *.  [Lat.]  the  faults  of  the  printer  inserted  in 
the  beginning  or  end  of  a  book. 

ERRATIC,  a.  [from  erro,  to  wander,  Lat.]  keeping  no 
certain  order  of  motion ;  holding  no  established  course  ; 
irregular ;  changeable. 

ERRATICALLY,  ad.  without  rules,  or  without  any  esta- 
blished nietjjod  or  order. 

ERRHl'N  E,  s.  [ei-rinon,  from  rin,  the  nose.  Or.]  something 
snuffed  up.jhe  nose,  causing  sneezing. 

ERRO'NEOUS,  a.  [from  erro,  to  wander,  Lat.]  wandering 
or  going  without  any  particular  direction ;  irregular,  or 
leaving  tne  right  way  or  road  ;  mistaken,  or  mistaking. 

ERRONEOUSLY,  ad.  in  such  a  raaaner  as  to  err  or 
mistake. 

ERRO'NEOUSNESS,  *.  mistake ;  want  of  conformity  to 
truth. 

ERROR,  ».  [from  error,  to  wander,  Lat]  a  mistake  of  the 
judgment  in  giving  assent  to  that  which  is  *iot  true  ;  an  aet 
which  implies  the  taking  a  thing  to  be  what  it  is  not ;  a 
blunder ;  a  roving  excursion  ;  a  wandering  beyond  bounds. 
In  theology,  sin.  In  common  law,  a  fault  or  oversight,  either 
in  pleading  or  in  process.  A  torit  of  error  is  that  which  is 
brought  to  remedy  either  of  these  raults,  or  to  reverse  a 
false  judgment. 

ERS,  s.  a  plant,  the  same  as  the  bitter  vetch. 

ERST,  ad.  [erst,  Teut.]  at  first.  Formerly,  till  now.  Used 
at  present  onh  in  poetry. 

ERUBE'SCl'NCE,  or  ERUBE'SCENCY,  s.  [eruiesceiuia, 
Lat.]  redness ;  blushing. 

To  ERU'CT,  ".  a.  [from  e,  which  here  strengthens  the 
signification,  and  ructo,  to  belch,  Lat.]  to  belch,  or  break 
wind  upwards. 

ERUCTATION,  *.  [from  e,  which  here  strcB>'then»  the 
signification,  and  ructo,  to  belch,  Lat]  the  act  of  kreaking 
wmd  upwards, ;  the  wind  broken  from  the  stomach  by  the 
mouth  ;  any  sudden  burst  of  wind  or  matter  cut  upward*. , 


ERUDITION,  1.  I  from  eruditio,  to  teach,  Lat.]  learning 
or  kiiowlocljie  acquired  from  reading:,  especially  that  which 
is  accjilired  from  the  study  of  the  ancients.  Sy  N'ON.  Learn- 
ing implies  simply  that  kiioHledgc  whicii  we  acf|iiire  hy  our 
common  study  at  school ;  Literatmt  denotes  polite  learning, 
or  an  acquaintance  with  the  Bklles  Lettrf.s,  and  is 
lather  practical  ;  but  Eruditinn  signifies  great  depth  of 
know  ledge,  with  a  particular  relation  to  that  w  hich  is  specu- 
lative. 

EIUJ'GINOUS,  a.  [from  eerugo,  rust  of  brass,  Lat.]  par- 
faking  of  the  substance  or  qualities  of  copper. 

ERU'PTION,  {en'ipshon)  s.  [from  e,  out,  and  ntmpo,  to 
break,  Lat.]  the  act  of  breaking  or  bursting  from  any  con- 
finement. A  burst  of  combustible  matter,  or  gunpowder. 
A  sudden  excursion  of  an  enemy.  A  violent  exclamation, 
applied  to  the  voice  A  breaking  out  of  pimples  on  the 
skin. 

ERUPTIVE,  ".  bursting  with  force  and  violence  from  an 
inclosure  or  confinement. 
ERY'NGO,  f.  a  plant,  called  also  sea  linlly. 
EUYSri'ELAS,  s.  [from  emthus,  red,  and  jtdos,  livid  or 
Black,  Gr.]  in  medicine,  a  disorder  generated  by  hot  serum 
m  the  blood,  aftecting  the  superficies  of  the  skin  with  a 
shining  pale  red,  or  citron  colour,  wiihout  pulsation  or  cir- 
cumscribed swelling,  and  spreading  from  one  place  to 
another'.,  '.»?nerally  called  St.  Anthony's  lire. 

ERZlirllUM,  a  city  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  built  on  a  peninsula, 
formed  by  the  sources  of  the  river  Eiiphialcs.  It  lies  in  a 
fruitful  plain,  5  days'  journey  from  t^ie  Black  Sea,  10 
from  the  frontiers  of  Persia,  anil  about  260  miles  N.  N.  E.  of 
Aleppo.  The  Turks  are  alwut  18,000,  of  whom  two-thirds 
are  janizaries ;  they  are  most  of  them  tradesuien,  and  re- 
ceive no  pay ;  there  are  also  6000  Armenians,  and  400 
Greeks,  the  latter  of  whom,  being  mostly  braziers,  are 
obliged  to  live  in  the  suburbs  on  account  of  the  noise  of 
their  hammers.  The  town  is  a  considerable  thoroughfare 
for  the  caravans  which  pass  to  the  Indies.  Their  merchan- 
dise is  Persian  silks,  cottons,  calicoes,  furs,  gall  nuts,  rhu- 
barb, and  madder.    Lat.  40.  4.  N.  lou.  4.J.  2.  E. 

ESC.4LA'DE,  s.  [Fr.]  a  furious  attack  of  a  wall  orfort,  by 
means  of  scaling  la(lders,  without  breaking  ground,  or  carry- 
ing on  regular  works  to  secure  the  men. 

ESCA'LOl',  *.  [escalvpf,  Fr.J  a  Hsh  whose  shell  is  some- 
what of  the  cockle  kind,  but  ralher  flatter,  and  considerably 
larger,  and  is  irregularly  indented.  An  inequality  of  margin; 
indenture. 

To  KSCA'LOP,  V.  c.  See  Scallop,  whicli  is  the  most 
common  but  the  least  proper  way  of  spefling. 

To  ESCAPE  r.  a.  [ec/inpptr,  Fr.]  to  avoid  any  incon- 
venience which  surrounds  a  person ;  to  fly  from;  to  pass 
unobserved  or  unnoticed. 

ESCAPE,  «.  an  avoiding  or  flight  from  danger,  pursuit, 
or  confinement ;  subterfuge,  or  evasion  ;  a  sally,  or  irregular 
flight,  or  start  of  passion  or  genius,  lu  law,  a  violent  or 
private  evasion  from  some  lawful  restraint,  confinement,  or 
custodv. 

ESCHALOT,  (pron.  nhalloi)  s.  [Fr.]  a  plant,  having  a 
tunicated  bulbous  root,  like  that  of  an  onion,  which  is  in- 
creased after  the  same  manner  as  garlick,  but  set  earlier, 
because  it  springs  sooner,  ami  taken  up  -.ts  soon  as  the  leaves 
oegin  to  wither.  They  give  a  fine  relish  to  most  sauces,  and 
though  strongly  aromatic,  do  not  make  the  breath  so  oflen- 
sive,  after  eating,  as  onions  do. 

E'SCHA  11, (pron.  W(ar)  s.[cschara,  Gr.]  in  surgery^  a  hard 
crust  or  scab  formed  <in  the  surface  of  (he  flesh  by  means 
of  a  burning  hot  iron,  or  caustic  medicine,  or  some  sharp 
corrosive  humour  witl'.iri. 

ESCAROTIC,  fci/ia>-6<iA)  a.  [from  eschnin,  a  scar,  Gr.] 
having  the  power  to  produce  a  scab  by  its  caustic  quality, 
applied  to  medicines.     Caustic. 

ESCIIE'AT,  {eseheit)  s.  [from  escheoir,  Fr.]  in  law,  any 
lands  or  other  profits  that  fall  to  a  lord  of  the  manor  by  for- 
feiture, or  the  death  of  his  tenant,  without  heir  general  or 
e»»*cial;  the  place  iu  wbich  'he  king,  or  other  lord,  has 
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escheats  of  his  tenants;  a  writ  which  lu«s.  where  the  fenan. 
dies  as  above,  without  heir  general  or  e.^pecial,  against  him 
that  possesses  the  lands  of  the  deceased.     . 

To  ESCHE'AT,  {cscheit)  v.  a.  in  law,  to  fall  to  the  <-d 
of  the  manor  bv  forfeiture,  or  for  want  of  heirs. 

ESCHE'A TOR,  (m/ifcto-)  *.  in  law,  an  ol.*icer  that  takes 
notice  of  the  escheats  of  the  king  irtthe  county  to  which  he 
belongs,  and  certifies  them  to  the  exchequer. 

To  ESCHEW,  V.  a.  {escheoir,  old  Fr.]  to  fly,  ayoid,  shun, 
or  decline.    A  word  almost  obsolete. 

ESCLAIRCI'SSEMENT,  *.  a  French  term  signifj  jng  the 
clearing  up  of  any  dirticulty. 

ESCO'RT,  s.  \escorte,  Fr.]  a  compr>ny  of  soldiers,  orships 
of  war,  attending  others,  to  keep  them  from  falling  into  (lie 
hands  of  an  enemy. 

To  F.SCO'RT,  t'.  a.  \cscorler,  Fr.]  to  guard  or  convoy  by 
.sea  or  land  with  an  armed  force,  to  prevent  a  person  or  thing 
fVoin  falling  into  the  hands  of  an  enemy. 

ESCOT,  s.  [Fr.]  a  tax  paid  in  boroughs  and  corporations 
towards  the  support  of  the  community,  called  vulgarly  tcot 
and  lot. 

To  ESCOT,  V.  a.  to  pay  a  man's  reckoning ;  to  sup- 
port. 

ESCRITO'IR,  (commonly  i)roiM)unced  wn(/urf)s.  [Fr.]  a 
kind  of  bureau,  or  chest  of  drawers,  the  top  of  which  is  fur- 
nished with  conveniences  for  writing. 

E'SCUAGE,  *.  [from  escii,  F'r.]  in  our  old  customs,  a  kind 
of  knight's  service,  called  service  of  the  shield,  by  whicli 
the  tenant  was  bound  to  follow  his  lord  to  the  war  at  his  own 
charge  ;  also  a  sum  of  money  paid  to  the  lord  in  lieu  of  such 
service. 

ESCUL.A'PIUS,  in  mythology,  the  god  of  r»edicine. 

ESC ULENT,  o.  \esctdentus,  from  etcw,  to  feed  upon,  Lat.  ] 
eatable. 

E'SCULKNTS,  s.  such  plants  or  roofs  as  may  be  eaten  ; 
such  as  beets,  carrots,  artichokes,  leeks',  onions,  parsnips, 
potatoes,  ike. 

ESCU'RIAL,  a  village  of  New  Castile,  celebrated  for  its 
palace  and  convent,  built  by  Philip  11.  of  Spain,  in  lo63.  It 
consists  of  a  royal  mansion,  a  church  built  after  the  plan  of 
St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  cloisters,  a  college,  a  library,  containing 
upwards  of20,(MJ"1  volumes,  shops  ofditl'erent  artists,  apart- 
ments for  a  great  number  of  families,  an  extensive  park  and 
fine  gardens;  adorned  with  a  great  number  of  fountains.  It 
slamls  inadry,  barrc;i  country,  surrounded  by  rugged  moun- 
tains, and  is  built  of  gray  stones,  found  in  the  neighbourhood. 
This  structiiie,  built  in  the  form  of  a  gridiron,  because  St.  , 
Lawrence,  to  whom  it  was  dedicated,  was  broiled  onsHchan 
instrument,  was  22  years  in  building,  and  cost  6,000,000 
crowns.  They  rcckonin  it  800  pillars,  11,000  square  win- 
dows, and  14,000  doors.  In  the  vaulted  chapel,  there  is  a 
majjniticent  mausoleum,  called  the  pantheon,  similar  to  that 
at  Rome.  It  is  seated  on  the  river  Guadara,  15  miles  N.  W. 
of  Madrid. 

ESCUTCHEON,  {eskutchon)  s.  I  from  scv.tvm,  a  shield, 
Lat.]  in  heraldry,  the  shield  whereon  coats  of  arms  are  re- 
presented; taken  from  a  custom  of  the  ancients,  who  were 
wont  to  have  their  shields  painted  with  some  particular 
device  of  fancy;  which  was  a  token  of  honour,  some  not 
being  permitted  to  have  them  till  they  had  performed  some 
honourable  action. 

ESDRAS,  t.  the  name  of  two  of  the  apocryphal  books, 
usually  bound  up  with  the  Scriptures.  They  were  always 
excluded  the  Jewish  canon,  and  are  too  .ibsurd  to  be  ad- 
mitted as  canonical  even  by  the  papists  tlirmselves. 

E'SKIMAUX,  an  aboriginal  peoplf  of  North  America, 
inhabiting  a  tract  of  country  called  Labrador.  T'lcy  ar,«« 
low  in  stature  ;  their  chief  employment  is  hunting  and  fish- 
ing, and  they  observe  some  sort  of  sacrifices.  They  live 
upon  the  rawflcsh  of  whales,  bears,  I've.  aH<l  go  miii^cd  up 
in  skins,  the  hairy  sides  next  their  bodies.  Their  nights 
are  from  I  to  .5  months  long,  during  which  time  the  earf&i 
is  bound  up  in  impenetrable  frost,  and  they  live  in  a  sort 
of  subterraneous  habitation.    On  the  return  of  th«  surv 
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they  have,  durio";  Uie  summer,  continual  day,  and  lead  a 
rovjDg  life. 

ESPA'LIER,  s.  fFr.]  in  gardening,  rows  of  traes  planted 
round  a  garden,  plantation,  or  in  hedges,  for  the  defence  of 
fender  plants  against  violence  and  injnr>'  of  wind  and  wea- 
ther: couinioiily  applied  to  hedges  of  fruit  trees,  which  are 
trained  up  regularly  to  a  lattice-work  of  wood,  formed  of 
ash-poles,  or  square  long  timbers  of  fir,  &c.  The  trees 
chie&y  planted  for  espaliers  are  apples,  pears,  and  sometimes 
plums. 

ESPA'RCET,  «.  a  kind  of  sainfoin. 

ESPECIAL,  (ejtpMAta/) a. [<pecic&>,  from  ipecio,  to  regard, 
Xiat.]  principally;  chirf  enwnently  serviceable  in  effecting 
any.  end. 

ESPE'CIALLY,  {efpishidly)  ad.  principally  ;  chiefly. 

ESPLANADE,  s.  [Fr.]  in  fortiticatio;i,  the  empty 
space  between  the  glacis  of  aeitadel  and  the  tirst  houses  of 
a  town. 

■    ESPOU'SAL,  (espouzal)  a.  used  in,  or  belonging  to,  the 
ceremony  of  betrothing. 

ESPOUSALS,  (espoiizah)  s.  [it  has  no  singular,  sponsa- 
lia,  Lat.  epryiisaiilet,  Fr.]  the  act  of  affiancing  or  con- 
Iracfing  a  man  and  woman  to  each  other.  Figuratively, 
a  weddins. 

To  ESPOUSE,  (espoiize)  V.  a.  [epouser,  Fr,]  to  contract 
in  Diarria^^e^  or  to  betroth  to  anotner ;  to  marry  ;  to  adopt 
orengiige  in  a  thing  as  a  principal;  to  defend  or  maintaia 
an  opinion,  cause,  or  party. 

To  ESPY',  V.  a.  [epier,  Fr.]  to  see  a  thing  at  a  distance  ; 
to  discover  a  thing  mtended  to  be  concealed  ;  to  see  unex- 
pectedly;  to  discover,  or  make  discoveries  in  the  character 
of  a  spy. 

ESQUI'RE,  (pronounced  squire)  s.  [ecui/er,  Fr.]  the  ar- 
mour-bearer, or  attendant  upon  a  knight.  A  title  of  dig- 
nity next  to  that  of  knight.  Tiie  title  is  now  given  to  all 
the  sons  of  noblemen  and  their  hoirs  male  for  ever;  the 
four  esquires  of  the  king's  body  ;  the  eldest  sons  of  baronets, 
andofkniglits  oftiie  Rath,  and  their  heirs  male  in  the  right 
line ;  to  those  that  serve  the  kTng  if.  anv  worjhipt'ul  emplo}'- 
menf,  <S.-c.  and  to  such  as  his  Majesty  givesarms,  and  creates 
es(|iiires,  with  a  collar  of  SS.  of  silver,  wh«  were  formerly 
called  white  squires.  The  chief  of  some  families  enjoy  this 
title  by  prescription  ;  and  thi  se  that  bear  any  superior  office 
in  t!ie  commonwealth,  as  high  siieritf  of  any  county  ;  and 
he  whi)  is  justice  of  the  peace  ;  tofjetlu-r  with  imder-barris- 
Jcrs,  and  graduates  of  the  university  during  their  residence 
at  college. 

To  ESSAT,  *.  a.  [essayer,  Fr.]  to  attempt,  try,  or  en- 
deavour; to  make  an  experiment;  to  try  the  purity  of  me- 
tals.   This  latter  sense  is  now  confined  to,  and  spelt,  i:ssai/. 

E'SSAY,  [the  accent  is  used  on  either  syllable]  s.  an  at- 
tempt, endeavour,  or  trial ;  a  loose  sally  of  the  mind  ;  an 
irregular  piece,  wherein  the  thoughts  are  se  J  down  as  they 
occur  to  the  mind,  without  any  regard  to  method. 

E'SSENCE,  s.  [essentia,  from  the  old  participle  essens, 
being,  Lat.]  in  logic,  the  very  nature  of  any  being,  whether 
it  be  existing  or  no  ;  that  which  determines  and  constitutes 
the  nature  of  a  thinj^  or  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  iis 
being  what  it  is.  Figuratively,  being,  or  a'  persn;'  which 
has  existence.  In  medicine  and  chyraistry,  the' chief  proper- 
ties or  virtues  extracted  from  any  simple,  reduced  to  a  nar- 
row compass.    A  perfume  or  odour. 

To  ESSENCE,  »>.  a.  to  scent  with  any  perfume. 

ESSFj'NES,  or  ESSEISIANS,  in  Jewish  antiquity,  one  of 
the  three  ancient  sects  among  that  people,  who  outdid  the 
•Pharisees  in  their  most  ligorous  observances.  "They  allowed 
a  future  state,  but  denied  a  resurrection  from  the  dead. 
Their  way  of  life  was  vcrv  singular;  they'did  not  marry, 
but  adopted  the  children  of  otht  rt>,  ivhora  they  bred  up  in 
the  itistitutions  of  their  sect  ;  they  despised  riches,  and  had 
all  things  in  commoii;  and  neveVchungcd  the'ir  clothes  till 
they  were  entirely  worn  out. 

_  ESSETS'TIAL,  {essinshiul)a.  [essentiaUs,  frcni  the  old  par- 
ticiple MMM,  being,  Lat.]  necessary  to  the  constitution  or 
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existence  of  a  thing.    Principal.    Important  in  the  highest 
degree.    Pure  ;  highly  rectihed. 

ESSENTIAL,  lessinshial)  s.  being  or  existence.  Na- 
t-ure,  or  constituent  principles.  A  chief,  or  principal 
point. 

ESSE'NTIALLY,  {essenshialhf)  ai.  principally. 

E'SSEX,  a  county  of  England,  bounded  on  the  W.  by 
Middlesex  and  Herts;  on  the  N.  by  part  of  Cambridge- 
shire and  the  river  Stour,  which  separates  it  from  Sutfolk ; 
on  the  E.  by  the  German  Ocean  ;  and  on  the  S.  by  the 
Thames,  which  divides  it  from  Kent,  it  is  about  54  miles 
long  from  E.  to  W.  and  48  broad  from  N.  to  S.  and  is  di- 
vided into  18  hundreds,  which  contain  26  market  towns,  403 
parishes,  about  63,000  houses,  and  325,000  inhabitants.  It- 
does  not  contain  any  considerable  hills ;  but  exhibits  a  vari- 
ety of  soil,  and  face  of  country,  generally  fertile,  [fs  S.  W. 
part  is  occupied  principally  by  the  forests  of  Eppiug  and 
Hainault*  and  is  noted  for  its  butter.  The  N.  W.  part,  from 
Saffron  Walden  to  Cambribge,  is  famous  for  the  growth  of 
saffron.  The  middle  part  is  a  fine  corn  country,  varied  with 
gentle  inequalities  of  surface,  and  sprinkled  with  woods. 
What  are  called  the  hundreds  of  Essex,  (though  included  in 
the  hundreds  ofBarnsVable,  Rochford,  and  Dengy)  border- 
ing on  the  Thames  and  the  sea,  consist  chiefly  of  marshy 
grounds,  v^hich  afford  excellent  pasturage,  yet  are  deemed 
unwholesome;  but  more  inland  they  are  dry,  elevated,  and 
healthy  ;  and  even  the  worst  parts  of  them  arc  rendered 
much  healthier  than  formerly,  by  clearin-^  the  woods  and 
draining  the  stagnasit  waters.  Great  numbers  of  calves  are 
sent  from  hence  to  the  London  market,  with  other  cattle ; 
also  fowls,  wild  and  tame,  and  the  oysters,  known  by  the 
name  of  Colchester  oysters.  Ti.e  principal  rivers  besides  the 
Thames,  are  the  Slour,  which  falls  into  the  German  Ocean 
at  Harwich  ;  the  Lea,  Chelmer,  Blackwater,  Coin,  Crouch, 
afld  Rodiiig.     Cheh'.isford  is  the  capital. 

ESSO'IGN,  or  ESSOIN,  *.  [Fr.]  in  law,  an  excuse  al- 
lowed for  the  absence  of  a  person  who  is  summoned'  to  ap- 
pear in  a  court  of  justice  ;  the  person  who  is  excused  for 
al>seiice  from  a  court  ef  justice. 

To  ESTABLISH,  v.  a.  [etablir.  Fr.]  to  settle  firmly  ; 
to  fix  unalterably ;  to  settle,  fix,  or  confirm  in  any  prfvi- 
leae  ;  to  make  firm,  or  ratify  a  law ;  to  found,  build,  or 
place  in  such  a  manner,  as  not  to  be  subject  to  fall  or 
.move.  Synon.  To  institute,  is  to  create  and  form  things, 
having  some  relation  to  the  author,  or  him  who  first  con- 
trived, or  laid  down  the  plan.  To  fotnid,  is  to  give  birth  to 
such  plan.  To  establish,  is  to  fix  that  plan  upon  a  lasting 
basis.  To  endew,  is  to  provide  the  necessaries  far  its  sub- 
sistence. 

ESTA'BLTSHER,  s.  one  who  establishes. 

ESTABLISHMENT,  s.  letablissemrnt,  Fr.]  a  confirmation 
or  ratification  of  something  already  done;  a  settled  form  of 
regulation,  or  management  of  a  government  or  family  ;  a 
fundamental  principle,  or  settled  law;*  allowance,  salary. 

ESTATE,  *.  [etat,  Fr.  formerly  applied  to  the  general 
interest  or  business  of  a  government,  which  is 'now  written 
st/itc]  condition,  circumstance,  or  rank  of  life,  with  regard  to 
prosperity,  affluence,  nobility,  wealth,  or  their  contraries  ; 
fortune,  generally  applied  to  a  person's  possessions  in  land, 
rank,  or  quality. 

ToESTE'EM,  f.  a.  [astinw,  Lat.]  to  set  a  value  «n  a 
thing  ;  to  compare,  or  fix  the  value  of  a  thin,!;  by  cempa- 
rison  ;  to  prize  ;  to  value,  to  regard  us  an  object  of  werth 
and  reverence  ;  to  respect,  or  account.  Synon.  When  we 
entertain  a  good  opinion  of  a  man,  we  are  said  to  regard 
him ;  when  that  regard  increases,  we  c;ill  it  esteem;  we  lestifv 
that  esteem  by  veiuratioa,  and  prove  it  by  submission  througu 
respect. 

ESTE'EM,  s.  the  act  of  respect  paid  to  a  person  or  thing 
on  account  of  real  or  supposed  worth  ;  the  value,  respect,  or 
reputation  of  a  person  or  thing. 

F^TE'EMER,  .5.  one  who  rp;:vrds  a  person  or  thing  as  an 
objet  t  of  worth,  and  claiming  respect. 

ESTHER,  a.  a  canonical  book  of  the  OM  Testament, 
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containing  the  history  of  a  Jewish  virgin,  dwelling  with 
ker  uncle  Mordccai  at  Sliushan,  in  the  reign  of  Aliasuerus, 
onft  of  the  Uins^s  of  Persia. 

ESTHO'NIA, or  Revel,  a  considerable  government  of. 
Russia  on  the  Baltic  ;  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  fiulf  of 
Finhmd,  on  the  E.  by  Ingiia,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Ri^'a.  It  was  long  a  bone  of  contention  between 
the  Russians,  Poles,  and  Swedes,  but  was  finally  ceded  to 
Uiissia  in  172).     Revel  is  the  capital. 

li'STHWAlTE  W.VrKR,  a  lake  in  1  Lancashire  between 
Il-jwlvkbead  and  Windermere  Water,  about  two  miles  and  a 
Iialf  in  length,  and  half  a  mile  in  breadth.  Around  it  are 
villages  and  scattered  houses,  sweetlv  situated  under  weods 
and  hanging  grounds,  clothed  witli  the  richest  verdure, 
heightened  by  the  deep  shade  of  the  woods,  and  the  back 
ground  of  rocky  mountains. 

E'STIMABLE,  n.  [wt/maWf,  Fr.]  valuable  ;  worthy  of  ho- 
noiir,  respect,  or  esteem. 

E'STIMA  liLEN'  ESS,  s.  that  quality  which  renders  a  thing 
worthy  of  regard  and  respect. 

To  fySThVlATE,  v.  a.  [,/stimo,  Lat.]  to  rate  ;  to  fix  the 
value  of  a  tiling;  to  judge  of  a  thing  by  comparing  it  with 
something  else  ;  to  calculate  or  compute. 

E'STIiMATE,  J.  a  calculation  or  computation;  value; 
the  act  of  valuing,  orvaluation  ;  the  assignment  of  propor- 
tion ;  a  judgment  formed  from  comparing  one  thing  tvith 
another. 

ESTIMATION,  s.  [from  trtiitHo,  to  estimate,  Lat.]  the 
assigning  the  proper  portion  or  share  of  a  thing  ;  a  calcula- 
tion or  computation,  regarding  value  or  number ;  judg- 
ment, or  opinion  formed  on  comparing ;  that  degree  of 
value  or  respect  paid  a  person  or  thing,  which  arises  from 
considering  llu;ir  merits. 

E'STIMATIVE,  a.  having  the  power  of  making  a  com- 
parison or  calculation,  and  thereby  determining  the  surplus 
or  preference  between  two  or  more  things. 

ESTIMA'TOR,  *.  [from  (tstimo,  to  estimate,  Lat.l  a  per- 
son who,  from  considering  the  nature  of  things,  settles  their 
respective  importance,  worth,  preference  or  value. 

E'STIVA  L,  «.  [asiivus,  from  astat,  summer,  Lat.]  belong- 
in{' tothc  summer. 

ESTO'FEL,  s.  in  law,  such  an  act  as  bars  any  legal  pr»- 
cess. 

ESTO'VERS,  *.  necessaries  allowed  bv  law. 

KSTRA'DE,  s.  [P  r.]  an  alcove  or  berf-room ;  an  even  or 
level  place  ;  a  public  road  or  highway. 

ESTUAMADU'RA,  a  province  of  S[).iin,  about  175  miles 
in  leugth,  and  HX)  in  breadth  ;  luiunded  on  the  W.  bv  Por- 
tugal; on  the  N.  by  Leon  and  Old  Castile;  on  the  E.  by 
New  Castile ;  and  on  the  S.  by  Andalusia.  It  abounds  with 
corn,  win^  and  fruits ;  but  the  air  is  often  hot  an<l  sultry. 
A  part  of  lliis  province  has  been  mostly  annexed  to  New  Cas- 
tile,  and  a  nart  to  Old  Castile;  but  tliere  is  yet  a  captain- 
general,  who  commands  the  troops,  and  superintends  the 
police.  Also  a  province  of  Portugal,  bounded  Bn  the  W.  by 
tlie  Atlantic,  on  the  N.  by  Beira,  and  on  the  E.  and  S.  by 
Alentejo.  It  abounds  with  wine,  excellent  oil,  honey, 
oranges,  and  salt.  Here  the  oranges  were  first  planted  that 
were  brought  from  China,  known  still  by  the  name  of  China 
oranges.    Its  capital  is  Lisbon. 

To  ESTRA'NGE,  i'.  a.  ]eirangcr,  Fr.j  to  keep  at  a  dis- 
tance; to  withdraw  ;  to  alienate  or  divert  a  thing  from  its 
original  use.  To  alienate,  or  change  from  kindness  to  cool- 
ness and  indifTerence,  applied  to  the  affections.  To  with- 
draw; towilhholH. 

ESTRANGEMENT,  s.  disuse  ;  removal  ;  the  act  of 
consulpring  a  thing  with  indifference  or  coolness. 

ESTRA'Y.    See  Stray. 

ESfRE'ATE,  ^.itrcet)s.  [ertractiim,  from  extraho,  to  draw 
out,  Lat.]  inlaw,  is  a  true  t-opv,  or  duplicate  of  an  original 
writing  o.  lecord,  especially  fines,  amerciaments,  penalties, 
fee.  set  <iown  and  imposed  in  the  rolls  of  a  court.jto  be  levied 
by  a  bail.tV,  or  other  ollicer. 
^  ESTREPEMEN T,  $,  [from  istrcpier,  Fr.J  in  law,  any 


waste  or  spoil  made  upon  lands  by  a  tenant  for  life,  to  the 
prejudice  of  a  person  who  has  them  in  reversion. 

fl'STUARY,  a.  [from  <tstuo,  to  boil,  or  be  agitated,  i>at.] 
an  arm  of  the  sea ;  the  mouth  of  a  lake  or  river,  which  com- 
municates with  the  sea  ;  a  frith.    See  jEstuary. 

ESTUATION,  s.  [from  astuo,  to  boil  or  be  agitated,  Lat.] 
thc'State  of  boiling  ;  agitation;  commotion. 

ESU'RIENT,  a.  [from  esurio,  to  be  hungry,  Lat.]  hungry ; 
voracious. 

E'S  URINE,  a.  [from  Mwn'o.tobe  hungry,  Lat.]  corroding ;  ' 
sharp  ;  eating. 

ETA'PE,  s.  [Fr.]  in  war,  the  provisions  and  forage  allow • 
ed  an  army  in  their  route  through  a  country. 

ETC.  a  contraction  of  ft  ctiera,  Lat.  implying,  and  so  ou  ; 
and  the  like  ;  and  the  rest ;  or,  and  others  of  the  same 
kind. 

To  ETCH,  f.  a.  \etizen,  Teut.]  a  way  used  in  making  of 
prints, by  drawing  with  a  proper  needle  upon  a  copper-plate, 
covered  over  with  a  gronnff  of  wax,  Ac.  and  well  blacked 
with  the  smoke  of  a  link,  in  order  to  take  off  the  figure  of 
the  drawing  or  print ;  which  having  its  back  side  tinctured 
with  white  lead,  will,  bv  running  over  the  strucken  outlines 
with  a  stiff,  impress  the  exact  figure  on  the  black  or  red 
ground  ;  which  figure  is  afterwards  with  needles  drawn 
deeper  quite  through  the  ground,  and  all  the  shadows  and 
hatchings  put  in;  and  then  a  wax  border  being  made  all 
round  the  plate,  there  is  poured  on  a  suthcient  quantity  of 
well  tempered  aqua  fortis,  which  insinuating  into  the 
strokes  made  by  the  needles,  usually  cats,  in  about  half  an 
hour,  into  the  h'gure  of  the  print  or  drawing  on  the  copper- 
plate. 

ETCH,  s.  in  husbandry,  a  first  crop,  or  a  crop  taken  off 
ground  which  is  fMlow. 

ETE'RNAL,  a.  [aternns,  i.e.  (Friterniis,from  (Wh»h,  an  age, 
Lat.]  applied  to  the  existence  of  the  Deity,  without  begin- 
ning or  end;  endless;  immortal.  Figuratively,  perpetual ; 
constant ;  without  intermission.  That  has  been  and  always 
will  be  unchangeably  the  same. 

ETE'RNAL,  s.  [cieniel,  Fr.]  one  of  the  appellations  of 
God,  implying  his  necessary  existence,  or  his  existence  be- 
fore all  time. 

ETE'RNALIST,  s.  [from  aiernns,  eternal,  Lat.]  one  who 
holds  that  the  world  was  never  created,  but  existed  from, 
eternitv. 

To  ETE'RNALIZE,  v.  a.  to  make  eternal,  immortal,  or 
to  exist  without  end. 

ETE'RNALLV,  ai/.  without  beginning  or  end;  without 
change  ;  from  eternity  to  eternity  ;  perpetually  ;  constantly ; 
or  without  intermission. 

ETE'RNITY,  s.  \ainnita.i,  from  alernus,  eternal,  Lat.]  da- 
ration  without  beginningor  end. 

ToETE'RNIZE,  i-.  «.  [etermsir,  Fr.]  to  render  perpetual 
orendless;  to  render  immortal;  to  iuimorlalizc. 

ETHELBALD  had  reigned  two  years  as  king  of  Wessex 
during  his  father's  life,  continued  to  possess  that  throne  after 
his  decease,  and  reigned  but  about  two  years  and  a  half 
after  bis  father's  death :  no  remarkable  event  happened  in 
his  reign.  He  is  banded  down  to  lis  as  a  luxurious,  de- 
bauched prince.     He  died  in  8C0. 

ETHELBERT,  already  in  possession  of  the  kiiigdcin  of 
Kent,  succeeded  to  the'  whole  monarchy,  according  to 
Ethelwulph's  will.  His  reign  of  about  six  veais  is  remarka- 
ble for  nothing  but  the  incursions  of  the  Danes.  He  died 
in  806 ;  and  was  buried  at  Sherborn. 

ETHELRED  I.  succeeded  Ellielbert  in  the  kingdom  of 
Kent,  860.  In  this  reign  the  Danes  became  masters  of 
Northumberland  and  East-Anj;lia,and  resolved  to  i^ysh  their 
conquests  further,  hoping  in  the  end  to  subdue  all  I'ngland. 
With  this  view,  Ivar,  king  of  Denmark,  turned  his  arms 
against  Wessex,  and  resolved  to  attack  Ethelred  ;  he  lauded 
Ills  troops  in  that  county,  and.  advanced  as  far  as  Reading. 
Ethelred  marched  that  way  with  his  army  :  a  war  hereupon 
ensued,  and  Ethelred,  wjthiii  the  space  of  one  year,  fought 
nine  pitched  battles  with  the  Danes,  in  some  of  which  he 
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was  victorious,  in  others  not,  but  in  all  jjave  signal  proofs  of 
his  courage  and  contluGt  ;  but  unliappiry  in  the  last,  which 
was  fought  near  Wittinghani,  he  received  a  niortiil  wound, 
of  which  he  died,  in  872,  in  the  6th  year  of  liis  rei'^jn. 
lithelred  has  the  character  of  a  good  prince., 

E'THELRED  11.  succeeded  l'>dward  the  Younger  in  079; 
■  he  was  then  about  12  years  of  age.  In  981  the  piratical 
Danes  landed  at  Southampton  ;  and,  in  short,  for  ten  years 
together,  with  now  and  then  a  little  intermission,  tliere  was 
nothing  to  be  seen  but  plunderings,  contlagratious,  murders, 
and  all  the  miseries  imaginable.  During  this  time  the  cre- 
dit of  the  monks  went  down  apace  ;  tlie  people  began  to 
wonder,  that  they,  who  could  do  so  many  miracles  (as  they 
pretended)  on  their  own  account,  could  no-t,  by  their  merits 
and  prajers,  prevent  the  calamities  of  the  nation.  F.thelred 
shewed  them  no  manner  of  respect.  In  990,  Dunstan,  arch- 
bishop of  Canferburv,  died.  '1  he  Danes  continually  ravaged 
the  kuigdom, and  Ethelrcd  alway s  bought  tiiem  oft'w hen  his 
forces  had  been  defeated.  Tlie  last  money  he  paid  them 
was  30,0()0/.  which  was  levied  by  way  of  a  tax  called  Dane- 
geld,  and  was  the  first  land-tax  in  Ijngland.  Upon  this  the 
Danes  ceased  their  ravages,  and  most  of  them  returned 
home ;  but  as  a  great  miiny  (of  them,  liking  the  country, 
staid  behind,  and  England  was  well  stocked  with  them  be- 
fore, tliey  began  now  to  take  upon  themselves  to  domineer 
over  tlie  EngiishjWho  wero- perpetually  in  dread  of  new  in- 
vasions. They  lived  in  ease  and  pleasure,  while  the  Eng- 
lish were  forced  to  labour  and  toil  to  Siilisfy  tlieir  demands. 
Hence  they  gave  them  the  name  of  Lord  Danes ;  and  to  this 
day,  in  some  parts  of  England,  a  rich,  idle,  imperious  man  is 
called  in  derision  a  Lurdane.  Ethelred,  liaving  married 
Emma,  sister  to  the  duke  of  Normandy,  and  depending  on 
his  assistance  w  hen  required,  resolved  on  a  general  massa- 
cre of  the  Danes.  He  privately  scut  orders  to  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom  for  this  purpose,  which  were  executed  with 
such  fury,  that  in  one  day,  viz.  Nov.  13,  1002,  all  the  Danes 
were  slain  ;  thougli  some  think,  that  by  all  the  Danes  are 
meant  only  those  lately  settled  iuEngland,  and  dispersed  in 
AVessex  and  Mercia.  Kin^  Sweyn's  sister,  w  ho  was  a  Chris- 
tian, and  married  to  a  nonle  Dane,  who  had  been  settled 
some  time  in  England,  fell  among  the  rest.  Ethelred  was 
so  cruel  as  to  have  her  beheaded,  after  he  had  ordered  her 
children  to  be  killed  before  her  face.  Swe\  n,  king  of  Den- 
mark, no  sooner  heard  of  this  bloody  tragedy,  and  the  cruel 
murder  of  his  sister,  but  he  swore  he  would  never  rest  till 
lie  liad  revenged  so  monstrous  an  outrage.  He  therefore 
equipped  a  fleet  of  300  sail,  and  came  not  for  plunder  as  be- 
fore, but  to  destroy  the  country  with  lire  and  sword.  He 
landed  in  Cornwall  with  a  powerful  army,  marched  to  Exe- 
ter, and  having  put  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword,  reduced  it 
to  ashes.  Ethelred,  who  was  betrayed  on  all  hands,  impru- 
dently trusted  the  command  of  the  army  to  the  duke  of 
Mercia,  whom  he  had  formerly  banished,  and  whose  son's 
eyes  he  had  ordered  to  be  put  out;  and  he,  in  Vevenge,  be- 
trayed it  to  the  Danes,  as  soon  as  he  came  in  sight  ol  them. 
-Tlie  following  spring  Sweyn  landed,  and  burnt  Norwicli  and 
Thetford :  soon  after  he  engaged  Ulfketlle,  duke  of  East- 
An:rlia,  the  bravest  of  all  Etlielred's  subjects,  and  entirely 
defeated  him.  In  1006  there  was  a  famine  in  England, 
-which  obliged  the  Danes  to  return  homeforwant  of  subsist- 
ence; but  they  returned  again.  In  short,  the  Danes,  in 
1013,  made  themselves  masters  of  the  whole  kingdom,  and 
Ethelred  returned  into  Normandy  willi  his  whole  family. 
Sweyri  being  now  proclaimed  king  of  England  without  aiiy 
opposition,  he  laid  a  most  heavy  tax  on  the  nation,  for  pay- 
ing the  Danish  troops.  He  died  [suddenly  in  1014.  Upon 
Sweyn's  death,  the  Danes  proclaimed  his  son  Canute  king  of 
Pmgland  ;  but  the  English  recalled  Ethelred,  and  flocked  to 
him  from  all  parts,  so  that  he  soon  found  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  numerous  army.  Canute  on  a  sudden  embarked  his 
troops,  to  assert  his  right  to  that  crown.  In  the  mean  time 
Ethelred  governed  as  bad  as  ever.  Canute  having  settled 
*ffairs  ni  Denmark,  returned  in  about  a  year,  and  landed 
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eldest  son,  and  his  brother-in-law  Edric,  commanded  tlte 
army  against  him;  but  Edrie,  in  a  lit'le  time,  openly  de- 
cliircd  for  Canute,  and  carried  off  with  him  a  considerable 
body  of  troops,  aud  40  shijis ;  after  which  Canute  became 
master  of  several  counties  in  VVessex.and  Edmund  marched 
into  the  north  to  join  Uthred,  earl  of  Northumberland.  Ca- 
nute followed  him  ;  and  upon  his  coming,  Uthred  submitted 
to  him;  but  Canute,  thinking  him  not  to  be  tiusted  who 
changed  sides  by  compulsion,  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death. 
Ethelred  died  in  1010,  in  the  50th  year  of  his  age,  after  a 
most  inglorious  reign  of  37  years. 

ETHELSTAN,  or  Athelstan",  succeeded  Edward  the 
Elder,  being  his  natural  son,  in  925  ;  but  the  illegitimacy  of 
his  birth  was  not  then  deemed  a  sufhcient  obstacle  to  his 
inheriting  the  crown.  However,  Alfred,  a  nobleman  of  his 
kindred,  is  said  to  have  entered  into  a  conspiracy  against 
him,  in  favour  of  the  legitimate  sons  of  the  deceased  king, 
who  were  yet  too  young  to  be  capable  of  governing  them- 
selves, which  he  efl'ectually  crushed.  This  monarch  re- 
ceived also  some  disturbance  from  the  Northumbrian  Danes, 
whom  he  compelled  to  surrender  ;  aud  resenting  the  con- 
duct of  Constanline,  king  of  Scotland,  who  had  given  them 
assistance,  he  ravaged  that  country  w  ith  impunity,  till  at 
length  lie  was  appeased  by  the  humble  submissions  of  that 
monarch.  These  submissions,  however,  being  extorte<l,  w;ere 
insincere.  Soon  after  Etiielstan  had  evacuated  that  king- 
dom, Conslantine  entered  into  a  confederacy  with  a  body  of 
Danish  pirates  and  some  Welsh  princes,  who  were'  jealous 
of  Ethelstan's  growing  greatness.  A  bloody  battle  was 
fought  near  Brunsburg,  in  Northumberland,  in  which  the 
English  monarch  was, again  victorious.  After  this  success 
Etiielstan  enjoyed  his  crown  in  tranquillity ,aud  he  is  regard- 
ed as  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  active  tii'the  Saxon  kings. 
During  his  reign  the  Bible  was  translated  into  the  Saxon 
language  ;  and  some  alliances  also  were  formed  by  him  wiiti 
the  princes  on  the  continent.  In  his  reign  he  enacted  a 
law,  that  a  merchant  who  had  made  three  long  voya.'es,  en 
his  owu  account,  should  be  admitted  to  the  rank  of  thane,  or 
gentleman.  He  died  at  Gloucester,  in  941,  after  a  reign  ef 
sixteen  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brotlier  Edmund. 

E'THELW  Ul.PIl,  Egbert's  only  surviving  son,  succeeded 
his  father  in  b38.  In  840  a  body  of  Danes  landed  on  the 
coast  of  Wcssex.  Ethelwulph,  notwithstanding  ho  was 
averse  to  fighting,  marched  against  them  in  person,  but  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  beaten.  About  this  time  the  nation  of 
llie  Picts,  so  formidable  heretofore  to  the  sfiuthern  Britons, 
were  entirel-.  extirpated  by  their  neighbours  the  b<.ots,after 
a  long  war  between  them.  Ethelwulph,  wearied  with  the 
repeated  incursions  of  the  Danes,  delivered  uptoEthelstan, 
his  natural  son,  Kent,  Essex,  and  Sussex,  with  the  title  of 
king  of  Kent,  contenting  himself  with  the  kingdom  of  W,  s- 
sex,  and  the  sovereignlv  of  all  Knglai.d.  In  R52  the  Danes 
came  up  the  1  hamcs,  v.  ith  a  fleet  ol  300  ships,  and  pillaged 
London  and  other  places;  but  Ethelwulph  and  Etiielstan 
engaged  them  near  Oakley,  in  Surry,  in  which  the  English 

faincd  the  day,  and  made  such  a  terrible  slaughter  of  tlie 
)anes,  that  but  few  escaped.  The  victory  of  Oakley  having 
delivered  him  from  the  fear  of  the  Danes,  he  now  had  an 
opportunity  of  indulging  his  natural  bent  to  devotion  ;  and 
by  the  advice  of  Swithin,  bishop  of  Winchester,  who  had 
always  a  great  ascendancy  over  him,  he  is  said  to  have  grant- 
ed to  the  church  the  tithes  of  all  his  dominions.  In  8.55  he 
paid  a  visit  to  the  pope  in  person,  to  receive  his  benediction, 
and  extended  the  tax  of  Peter-pence  all  over  his  dominions, 
till  then  levied  only  in  Wessex  and  Mercia.  Having  staid 
a  year  at  Home,  he  returned  home  through  France,  where 
he  married  Judith,  daughter  of  Charles  the  Bald,  notal>ove 
12  years  old.  Whilst  Ethelwulph  was  at  Rome,  Ethelbald 
entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  dethrone  his  father,  and  to  seize 
the  kingdom ;  and  made  so  great  a  parly,  that  Ethelwulph 
was  obhged  to  give  up  to  him  the  kingdom  of  Wessex,  and 
to  rest  contented  with  that  of  Kent  for  iiimself.  Elhclw  ulfdi 
lived  but  about  two  years  after  this.  He  died  in  657,  ni'ier 
a  reign  of  20  years,  and  was  buried  at  Winchester.    He  kit 
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by  will  his  dominions  to  his  second  son  Etiielbcrt,  aAcr  him 
to  his  third  sob  Ethclrcd,  and  then  to  Alfred  his  youngest, 
who  all  in  their  turn  succeeded  to  the  crown. 

E'TH  KR,  s.  [acker,  Lat.]  a  thin,  subtile  matter  or  medium, 
much  finer  and  rarer  than  air,  which  commences  from  the 
limits  of  our  atmosphere,  and  possesses  the  whole  heavenly 
space.  Ethers  are  also  volatile  liquids  formed  by  the  dis- 
tillation ofsomeof  the  acids  with  alcohol. 

ETHE'RKAL,  a.  [from  atfier,  pure  air,  Lat.}Jformed  of 
ether.    Figuratively,  heavenly. 

ETHE'REOUS,  a.  [from  (rther,  pure  air,  Lat.]  formed  of 
ether.    Figuratively,  heavenly. 

ETHIC,  a.  [from  ethos,  manner,  Gr.]  moral ;  containing 
precepts  of  morality. 

ETHICAL, a.  [from  eiAof,  manner,  Gr.]  moral;  treating 
on  morality. 

ETHiCALLY,  oA  after  the  manner  of  ethics,  or  moral 
philosophy. 

"ETHlCS,  s.  [without  any  singular ;  from  etldltos,  Gr.]  the 
doctrine  of  morality ;  or  that  part  of  philosophy  which  treats 
of  our  duty  as  it  concerns  us,  either  as  members  of  society, 
or  as  men. 

ETHIOPIA,  oryErHiOPiA,  a  partof'Africa,  divided  info 
Upper  and  Lower  ;  LIpper  Ethiopia  includes  Nubia  and 
Abyssinia.  In  Lower  Ethiopia  is  comprehended  a  great 
part  of  the  interior  of  Africa,  N.  and  S.  of  the  equator,  as 
Mujak,  Gingiro,  Anxiko,  Mono-ennigi,  Alaba,  Matamba,  A:c. 

ETHIOP'S  MITnERAL,  s.  in  pharmacy,  a  combination 
•f  mercury  with  sulphur. 

ETHNIC,  a.  [from  eikms,  a  nation,  Gr.  because  the 
nations  were  all  lieathen  except  the  Jews]  iicathen ;  pagan  ; 
not  enlightened  with  the  knowledge  of  the  one  and  true 
God,  opposed  to  Jewish  or  Christian. 

ETHNICS,  s.  [from  uilmos,  a  nation, Gr.because  the  nations 
were  all  heathen  except  flie  Jews]  heathens;  idolaters,  op- 
posed to  Jews  or  Christians. 

ETHOLO'GICAL,  a.  [hom  etJws,  manners,  and /cg-of,  a 
discourse,  Gr.]  treating  of  morality. 

ETIO'LOGY,  s.  \aitinliif>i(i,  from  «t/i«,  a  cause,  and  h^its, 
a  discourse,  Gr.]  an  account  of  ihe  causes  of  any  thing,  gene- 
rally applied  to  distempers. 

ETIQUETTE,  s.  a  French  word,  primarily  denoting  a 
ticket  or  title  affixed  to  a  bag  or  bundle  of  papers,  express- 
ing its  contents.  At  present  it  is  used  to  denote  those 
forms  that  regulate  the  decorum  of  conduct  towards  per- 
sons otS'arioiis  ranks  and  stations  in  life. 

ETNA.    SccjEtna. 

ETON  CO'LLEGE,  Bucks,  separated  from  Windsor  by 
Up  old  bridge  over  the  Thames.  It  was  founded  by  Henry 
VI.  in  1440,  for  the  maintenance  of  a  provost  and  7  fellows, 
and  the  instruction  of  70  scholars.  There  are  seldom  less 
tlian  300  scholars  here,  besides  those  on  the  foundation. 
The  revenue  is  about  o(M)Oie  a  year. 

ETYMOLOGICAL,  a.  relating  to  the  derivation  of 
words. 

ETYMO.'LOGIST,  s.  otie  who  searches  out  the  original, 
or  shews  the  ddrivation  of  words. 

.  ETYMOLOGY,  s.  [l>oni  ehjmos,  true,  and  hs.on,  a  dis- 
course, Gr.]  that  partof  gnjiHitiar  wliicli  treats  of  the  origin 
and  derivation  of  words,  and  tfieriirr  irrives  at  their  pri- 
marj' or  first  signification  ;  the  derivation  of  a  <tOid,  or  the 
original  word  from  whence  anollier  is  derived  ;  the  analysis 
of  compiyind  words  into  primitives. 

ETYMON,  s.  [from  ciymos,  true,  Gr.]  the  primitive  or 
original  word  from  whence  another  is  derived. 

EVA'CUANT,  s.  [from  ev«ciio,  to  empty,  Lat.]  in  medicine, 
ateuiedy  proper  to  expel  or  carry  off  any  ill,  peccant,  or 
redundant  bumovirs  in  the  animal  body,  by  the  proper 
outlets  or  emnnctories. 

To  EVA'CUATE,  r.  a.  [cvanw,  from,  racuvs,  empty,  Lat.] 
fo  empty  or  clear  a  thing  of  its  conleots ;  to  throw  out  as 
!iioxious  and  ofteiisive  ;  to  voitl  Iry  stool,  or  tlirough  any  of 
ibt  cxeretory  passages.  To  make  void  or  annul.  To  quit 
or  withdraw  from  a  place. 


EVACUATION,  s.  i^from  evamo,  to  empty,  Lat.]  a  witli- 
drawing,  emission,  or  discharge,  which  renders  a  decrease 
of  men  sensible ;  abolition,  or  annulling ;  the  quitting  of  a 
country  ;  a  discharge  procured  by  medicines. 

To  EVA'DE,  V.  a.  [from  e,  out,  and  vado,  to  go,  Lat.]  to 
escape,  elude,  or  avoid  by  artifice  or  stratagem  ;  to  decline 
by  subterfuge  ;  to  escape  or  elude  by  sophistry. 

EVAGATION,  s.  [from  c,  out,  and  vagor,  to  wander,  La(., 
the  leaving  oW,  or  wandering  from  a  direct  course  or  line. 

EVANESCENT,  a.  [from  evauesco,  to  vanish,  Lat.]  vau- 
ishinn;;  lessening  beyond  the  perception  of  the  senses. 

EvANGE'LICAL,  a.  [cvavgelicus,  Lat.  from  eiiavgclioi', 
gospel,  Gr.]  agreeable  to  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  as 
contained  in  the  gospel.     ■ 

EVA'NGELISM,  s.  the  act  of  preaching  the  gospel. 

EVA'NGELIST,  i.  a  writer  of  the  gospel.  1  he  word  is 
of  Greek  origin,  and  signifies  one  who  publishes  glad  tidings, 
or  is  the  messenger  of  good  news. 

To  EVANGELIZE,  v.  a.  [from  euangelion,  gospel,  Gr.] 
to  instruct  in  the  doctrines  of  Christianily  ;  to  convert  t» 
Chjiistiauity. 

EVA'NID,  a.  [from  fi'flnen,  to  vanish,  Lat.]  faint;  weak; 
vanishing,  or  growing  imperceptible  to  the  sight. 

EVA'PORABLE,  a.  [evnporo,  from  vapor,  a  vapour,  Lai.] 
easily  dispersed  in  fumes  or  vapours. 

To  EVAPORATE,  v.  a.  [rraporo,  from  vapor,  a  vapour, 
Lat.]  to  exhale,  drive  away,  or  dissipate  moisture  into  flames, 
steam,  and  vapours.  Figuratively,  to  give  vent  to  a  sudden 
sallv  of  the  mind. 

Evaporation,  s.  [cvaporo,  from  vapor,  a  vapour,  Lat.  j 
the  act  of  flying  aw  ay  in  fumes  and  vapours.  In  philosophy, 
the  act  of  exhaling  the  moisture  of  a  body,  or  of  dissipating 
it  in  fumes  and  vapours.  It  differs  from  exlialation,  because 
that  is  practised  on  dry,  and  this  on  moist  things.  Figura 
lively,  a  vent  or  discharge. 

EV.4P011.\T0R,  s.  a  contrivance  calculated  for  expe- 
diting the  process  of  evaporation.  A  model  of  it  was  pre- 
sented by  the  inventor,  Mr.  Brown,  of  Derby,  to  the  society 
for  the  encouragement  of  arts,  in  17t>4,  who  conferred  oij 
him  their  gold  medal. 

EV.^'SION,  s.\ei-afio,  from  emdn,  to  evade,  Lat.]  a  strata- 
gem, artifice,  or  sophistry,  made  use  of  as  an  excuse,  or  a 
means  of  freeing  a  person  frini  adifliciillv. 

EVASIVE,  {evazhr)a.  practising  artifices,  sophistry,  or 
stratagems,  in  order  to  extricate  from  a  difficulty,  or  avoid 
coming  to  the  point. 

EVA'SIVELY,  {evazivdii)  ad.  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be 
guilty  of  sophistry,  subterfuge,  or  artifice. 

EO'CHARIST,  (eukarisf)  s.  [from  en,  well,  and  olians, 
thanks,  Gr.]  the  act  of  giving  thanks.  Applied  by  divines 
to  signify  the  thankful  remeiubraiice  of  the  death  of  Christ 
in  the  Communion,  or  Lord's  Supper. 

EUCHARI'STICAL,  («i7(a»7.?(!7i«/)  a.  containing  acts  of 
thanksgiving  ;  relating  to  Ihe  sacrament  of  the  J..or(J's 
Supper. 

EU'CRASY,  (eukrasy)  s.  [from  en,  well,  and  h-asis,  tempe- 
rature, Gr.]  an  agreeable  or  good  mixture  of  qualities  and 
fluids  in  a  human  body,  which  denominates  it  healthy. 

EUDIO'METER,  in  pneumatics,  [from  evdia,  signifving 
the  good  quality  of  the  air,  and  meiro,  to  measure,  Gr.]  at} 
instrument  for  determining  the  salubrity  of  different  kinds 
of  air. 

r^UDRO  METER,  t.  an  instrument  for  ascertaining  the 
padty  of  the  atmospherical  air,  or  the  quantity  of  oxygenous 
gas  or  vii^liiirwintained  in  it,  chiefly  by  means  of  its  diuii- 
uution  on  a  mixture  with  nit roos  air. 

EVE,  or  EVEN,  s.  \ffen,  Sa\.]  the  latter  part  or  close 
of  the  day;  the  interval  between  oroad  light  and  darkness; 
the  vigil,  or  fast,  to  be  obseryed  in  the  church  tlie  day  before 
a  holiday.  In  this  sense  «f«  is  only  used  ;  in  the  other  even 
orfi'c  iudilVerrntly. 

EVivN,  a.  [<fen,  §ax.]  smooth;  level ;  capable  of  being 
divided  into  equal  parts.     Calm,  applied  to  the  passions. 

To  EVEN,  V.  a.  to  make  the  height  of  two  bodies,  or  thji 
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quantity  of  two  ntimbers,  the  lamr,  or  parallel ;  to  male 
levi'I.     Neuterly,  lo  beconie_  cvon,  or  out  of  debt. 

E'VKN,  ad.  jcontiacted  in  comnion  conversation  and 
I>octry  to  cu'nor  e'en^  a  word  of  slrrmg  assertion,  inibljing 
that  a  thing  is  true  in  a  sense  wliiyii  is  the  most  dubious ; 
verily.  Somuthas,  wh"n  usedas  adiiniiuitive.  Wlien  used 
as  an  exaggeration  or  heightening  phrase,  it  iujpiies  a  lacit 
eoinparison,  whith  gives  j;reat  force  to  the  words  inimedi- 
Btely  follow  ins-  In  common  discourse,  pronoiniecd  e'eti, 
and'uscd  as  a  word  of  concession.  "  I  shall  e'en,  let  it  pass." 
Cuf/ier. 

KV'ENHANDED.a. Impartial;  unbiassed.  " Enm-haiided 
justice."    Si»k. 

KTENIXG,  «.  the  close  of  the  day. 

K,'VENLY,  ad.  e<iiu\!lv,  uniformly  ;  Icvelly ;  in  an  impar- 
tial HianQcr  ;  without  elation  or  dejection. 

K  VENNKSS,  f.  applied  to  surface,  the  state  of  being  free 
ftom  ru;;'ffedm'ss  ;  smoothness  ;  levelness  ;  the  state  of  a 
thinjj  ^vheii  it  incjines  not  more  on  one  side  than  another;- 
iiiipaifiallv,  or  freedom  from  bias.  Calmness,  or  freedom 
from  a;iv  violent  perturbation,  applied  to  the  mind. 

R  M'.XSOXf  J,  J.  a  song  siin^  at  the  close  of  day. 

EVENT,  -t.  [from  <;ir.-i(n,  to  h:ippen,  lyat.]  an  incident,  or 
•ctio»,  or  luiy  lliin;j;  which  happens,  either  good  or  bad  ; 
the  result  or  consequence  of  any  action  ;  the  conclusion  or 
upshot. 

EVE'NTjFTTL,  n.  full  of  incidents ;  abounding  with  a  va- 
rieiv  of  actions  or  incidents. 

J'l'VKNTIDK,  J.  the  time  of  CTening. 
_  EV^E'NTU.AL,  (T.  happening  in  consequence  of  any  ac- 
tion; consequential. 

KVE'NTUALLY,  ad.  in  the  event,  result,  or  consequence ; 
conseouentially. 

E'VER,  ad.  [fffre,  Sax.]  at  any  time,  when  preceded  by  if. 
Always  ;  at  alf  tunes  past,  and  at  all  times  to  come  ;  to  all 
eternity.  In  any  degree.  Evergreen  signifies  always  green, 
or  green  throughout  the  year. 

E'VERGREKN,  s.  a  plant  which  retains  its  leaves  and 
green  cxjiour  through  all  the  seasons. 

EVEllLA'S'riNG,  (I.  lastinj' and. enduring  for  ever,  or 
without  end  ;  immortal.  Used  to  imply  time  past,  as  well 
as  time  to  come,  but  improperly. 

EVERLA'STING,  s.  eternity  ;  eternal  duration,  whether 
past  or  future.    In  botany,  a  plant,  called  also  blite. 

EVEBLA'STINGLY,  ad.  eternailv  ;  without  end. 

EVKRLA'STINGNKSS,  «.  eternity. 

EVERLl'VING,  «.  immortal. 

EVER^10'Rl'-,  nrf.  always;  incessantly;  eternally. 

To  EVK'RSE,  r.  a.  [from  e,  which  strengthens  the  sig- 
nification, and  rcrto,  to  turn,  Lat.J  to  overthrow,  subvert, 
or  destroy.    To  confuse,  or  explode,  applied  to  argument. 

ETERSHOT,  a  town  of  Dorsetshire,  situated  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Somersetshire,  near  the  rise  of  the  river  Frome,  which 
runs  into  Purbeck  Bav,  12  miles  N.  W.  of  Dorchester,  and 
129  W.  by  S.  of  Loiulon. 

To  EVE'RT,  V.  a.  [from  e,  which  strengthens  the  significa- 
tion, and  verto,  to  turn,  Lat.]  to  destroy ;  to  overthrow. 

E'VKRY,  u.\aferealc,  Sax.]  each  individual  or  single  per- 
son coinposing  any  collection  of  men.  Everywliere,  in  all 
places  ;  in  Ciich  place. 

EVES  DROPPER.    .See  Eaves-Dropper. 

E'VESHAM,  an  ancient  town  of  Worcestershire,  with  a 
manufacture  of  woollen  stockings.  It  is  seated  on  a  hill, 
tising  with  a  gradual  ascent  from  Jjie  Avon,  which  almost 
surrouiids  it,  forming  here  a  harbour  for  barges,  and  over 
which  it  has  a  stone  bridge,  14  miles  S.  Iv  of  Worcester,  and 
96  N.  W.  by  W.  of  London.    Market  on  Mouday. 

EUGH.    See  Yew. 

To  EVrCT,  V.  a.  [ei-inco,  Lat.]  in  kiw,  to  cast  out  of  a 
possession,  or  to  dispossess  by  due  course  of  law. 

EVI'CTION,  «.  dispossession  by  sentence  at  law;  proof, 
evidence,  or  certain  testimony. 

E'VJDENCE,  s.  [Fr.J  the  state  of  being  clear  with  respect 
to   pioof ;    undoubted  certainty  ;    testimony  ;    proof ;   a 
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persoii  who  is  summoned  to  prove  any  point  orfact,  tWi' 
sometimes  in  the  plural  without  the  s  final,  and  sometimes 
with. 

To  ETIDENCE,  v.  a.  to  prove  ;  to  discover,  or  shew  ; 
to  make  discovery. 

EVIDENT,  n.  plain;  proved  beyond  doubt ;  notorious. 

E'VIDHNTLY,  ad.  in  such  a  manner  as  ta  appear  plaiu 
and  indubitable. 

ETIL,  a.  [vfcl.  Sax.]  having  bad  qualities  of  any  kind. 
Wicked,  mahuous,  applied  to  morals.  Figuratively,  tala- 
niifous,  or  miserable,  applied  to  condition  or  circumstances. 
Mischievous,  destructive,  ajjplied  to  animals. 

E'VIL,  «.  wickedness,  a  crime;  injury,  mischief;  malig- 
nity, corruption  ;  misfortune,  calamity  ;  malady,  disease,  as 
the  hmg's  eeil.  In  Scripture,  the  consequence  of  sin ;  an 
evil  angel,  or  devil.     "  Deliver  us  from  evil." 

EVIL,  ad.  not  well  in  whatever  respect.  Not  virtu 
ously  ;  not  liiippily.     Injuriously;  n<,\  kindly. 

To  EVrNCE,  I),  a.  [crinco,  Lat.]  to  prove;  make  evi- 
dent; or  establish  by  «rguments. 

EVINCIBLE,  rt.  capable  of  being  proved  or  established 
by  avguinents. 

EVI'NCIBLY,  ad.  in  such  a  manner  as  to  force  assent  or 
conviction. 

To  EVIRATE,  i>.  a.  [eviro,  from  vir,  a  man,  Lat.J  to  de- 
prive of  manhood. 

To  EVrSCER.\TE,  p.  a.  [evisccro,  from  visciis,  a  bowel, 
Lat.lto  embowel;  to  draw  or  take  out  the  entrails. 

E'VITABLE,  a.  [from  cvito,  to  avoid,  Lat.]  that  may  be 
surmounted  or  avoided. 

EULCXGY,  >.  [from  en,  well,  and  logof,  a  discourse,  Gr.J 
a  praise,  commemoration,  or  panegyric  ;  a  display  or  dii- 
course  in  praise  of  the  virtues  of  a  person. 

EUNO'MIANS,  heretics  in  the  fourth  century,  whose 
manners  and  doctrines  were  the  same  with  those  of  the 
Arians. 

EU'NUCH,  (dinii*)  t.  [eimmichot,  from  erme,  a  bed,  ami 
rclio,  to  keep,  Gr.]  a  person  who  has  been  castrated.  In 
Italy  they  make  great  numbers  of  children,  from  one  to 
three  years  of  age,  eunuchs,  every  year,  to  supply  the  operas 
and  theatres  of  all  Europe  withsin^ers.  In  the  eastern  parts 
of  the  world,  they  make  eunuchs  to  be  guards  and  attendants 
on  their  women.  The  seraglios  of  the  eastern  euiperors  are 
chiefly  served  and  guarded  by  eunuchs. 

EVbC.vnON,  s.  [fJOm  evofo,  to  call  out,  Lat.]  the  act  of 
calling  out. 

To  EVO'LVE,  ».  a.  [from  e,  out,  and  who,  to  roll  Lat.] 
to  enrol ;  to  unfbid  ;  to  disentangle. 

EVOLUTION,  s.  [from  e,  out,  and  voho,  to  roll,  Laf.^ 
the  act  of  enrolling  or  unfolding.  In  goemetry,  the  opening 
or  unfolding  of  a  curve  or  circle,  whereby  the  circum- 
ference gradually  approaches  to  a  right  line.  In  algebra, 
the  extraction  of  roots  from  any  given  power.  In  tactics, 
the  divers  h<;ures,  turns,  and  motions,  made  by  a  body  of 
soldiers,  eitiier  in  ranging  themselves  in  form  of  battle,  or 
in  changing  their  form,  whether  by  way  of  exercise,  or 
during  an  engagement. 

EVORA,  or  Elvora,  the  capital  of  Alonfejo,  contain- 
ing 5  churches,  23  convents  or  colleges,  and  about  12,000  in- 
habitants. It  is  seated  in  a  pleasant  country,  planted  with 
large  trees  of  divers  sorts,  65  miles  E.  bv  S.  ofl^isbon. 

EUPIIO'NICAL,  {eufimical)  a.  [from  eu,  well,  and  phone,  a 
sound,  Gr.]  soimding  agreeable;  giving  pleasure  by  the 
sound. 

EUTHONY,  (cti/oti;)/) *.  [from  ew,  well,  and />/(o?ie,  a  sound, 
Gr.]  in  grammar,  an  easiness,  smoothness,  and  elegance  of 
proniinci'.-tion  ;  an  agreeable  sound. 

EUPHO'RBIUM,  {euforiiiim)  s.  in  Iwtany,  the  burning 
thorny  plant.  A  gum  diaun  from  the  plant  is  iniiiortcdfroro 
the  Canary  islan<S!.,  and  the  remoter  parts  of  Africa,  and  is 
useil  in  medicine  in  sinapisms. 

EU'PIIKASY,  (eufrasy)  s.  [cuphrasia,  Lat.]  eyebright,  an 
herb  which  grows  upon  heaths,  and  is  taken  in  various  formi 
fordiuuiess  ofs>i;lit. 
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ETTTHRATES,  one  of  the  roost  celebrated  rivers  in  the 
world,  and  the  principal  of  Asiatic  Turkey.  It  has  one 
source  aliout  a dav's  journey,  and  another  twodays'journey, 
from  Erzerura.  Tlie  plain  ofErzerum  is  inclosed  between 
these  two  fine  streams,  which,  when  united,  form  what  is  call- 
ed the  Euphrates,  or  the  Erat.  After  their  junction,  about 
three  days' journey  from  Erzeruni,  the  united  stream  begins 
to  be  navigable  for  boats,  but. the  channel  is  so  rocky,  that 
the  navigation  is  not  safe.  In  its  course  it  separates  Aladu- 
lia  and  Syria,  from  Diabeker,  and  Diabeker  from  Arabia, 
after  which  it  runs  through  the  Irac-Arabia,  till  it  receives 
the  Tigris,  and  falls  into  (lie  Persian  Gulph  about  50  miles 
below  Bussorah. 

EVREUX,  a  town,  or  city,  capital  of  the  dept.  of  Eure. 
Here  is  a  manufactory  of  cotton  velvets,  and  another  of 
ticken,  which  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  Brussels.  These, 
■with  linen  and  woollen  cloth,  lace,  grain,  wine,  and  cyder, 
form  the  principal  articles  of  its  trade.  It  is  seated  on  the 
river  lion,  a5  miles  S.  of  Rouen,  and  65  N.  W.  of  Paris. 

EURO'CLYDON,  t.  [from  emm,  the  east  wind,  and 
lilydon,  a  ware,  Gr.]  a  wind  which  blows  between  the  east 
and  north  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  is  very  dangerous.  It 
is  of  the  nature  of  a  whirlwind,  which  when  it  falls  suddenly 
on  ships,  caus'es  them  sometimes  to  founder. 

EU'ilOPE,  the  least  of  the  four  general  parts  or  quarters 
of  the  world,  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Atlantic,  on  the 
N.  by  the  Frozen  Ocean,  on  the  Ei  by  Asia,  and  on  the  S. 
by  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  about  3300 
miles  in  length,  and  about  2700  in  breadth,  and  ii  situated 
between  10  deg.  W.  and  60  E.  Ion.  and  between  36  and  72 
deg.  N.  lat.  As  it  nearly  all  lies  within  the  temperate  zone, 
here  is  neither  the  excessive  heat,  nor  the  insupportable  cold, 
of  the  other  parts  of  the  continent.  Though  it  docs  not  af- 
ford the  richest  productions  of  the  earth,  nor  abound  in  cost- 
ly mines,  it  is  generally  much  more  populous  and  better  cul- 
tivated, in  proportion  to  its  extent,  than  the  other  quarters  of 
the  globe.  The  wild  animals  are  but  few,  except  in  the 
woods",  rocks,  and  mountains  of  the  nortli,  and  of  the  Alps; 
but  the  domesticated  are  very  numerous.  The  chief  moun- 
tains arc  the  Alps,  Apennines,  and  Pyrenees.  ■  The  princi- 
pal rivers  are  the  Danube,  Dneister,  Dnieper,  Vistula,  Vol- 
ga, Dwina,  Bog,  Oby,  Don,  Scheldt,  Rhine,  Rhone,  Seine, 
Loire,  Garonne,  Groyne,  Tajo,  Thames,  and  Severn.  The 
principal  lakes  are  those  of  Constance,  Geneva,  Lausanne, 
Wenner,  Ladoga,  and  Onega.  Europe  contains  the  coun- 
tries of  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Great  Britain,  Ireland, 
Russia,  France,  Germany,  Poland,  Spain,  Italy,  Portugal, 
Hungary,  Swisserland,  and  part  of  Turkey,  besides  some 
islands  in  the  Mediterranean  and  elsew  here.  There  are  four 
empires,  namely,  those  of  Russia,  Turkey,  Austria,  and 
France.  The  kings  are  those  of  the  united  kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  lreland,Spain,Portugal,Prussia,Denmark, 
&<'eden,  Bohemia,  Hungary,  andNaples,  or  theTwoSicihes. 
The  republics  are  now  swallowed  up  in  the  French  empire. 
The  languages  are  the  Latin,  of  which  the  Italian,  French, 
and  Spanish,  are  dialects ;  the  Teutonic,  from  which  proceed 
those  of  Germany,  Flanders,  Holland,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
aijH  England  ;  the  Scdavouian,  which  reigns  (though  in  dis- 
(Tuise)  in  Poland,  Muscovy,  Bohemia,  and  a  great  part  of 
Turkey  in  Europe  ;  the  Celtic,  of  which  there  are  dialects  in 
NVales,  the  Highlands  ftf  Scotland,  Ireland,  Bretagne,  in 
France,  and  Lapland.  Besides  these,  there  are  the  Greek, 
and  several  others.  The  prevailing  religious  jirofession  is 
the  Christian,  divided  into  the  Greek,  Romish',  and  Protes- 
tant churches.  Mahometanism  is  the  established  faith  of  the 
Turks,  and  there  are  numberless  Jews  dispersed  iu  the  dif- 
ferent countries. 

EUROPE'AN,  0.  [from  Europa,  Europe,  Lat.  Some 
iiioderns  accent  it  on  the  second  syllable,  but  fbe  authority 
iif  all  the  ijreat  poets  is  against  them]  belonging  to,  or  a  ua- 
tl*e  of,  Europe. 

EU'RyS,  s.  I  Lat.]  the  east  wind. 

Ll^  l^VTHMY,  i.  [fromcH,  well,  and  rythmot,  harmony, 
Gr.J  harmony  of  verse  or  pronunciation. 


EUSTATIA,  St.  one  of  the  least  of  the  Leeward  Wands, 
in  the  West   Indies,  about  3  leagues  N.  >V.  of  St.  Christo- 

f)her's.  It  is  properly  a  mountain  in  the  form  of  a  sugar- 
oaf,  or  it  may  be  termed,  a  !-.uge  pyrauiidical  rock,  whose 
top  is  hollow  or  concave,  and  serves  as  a  large  den  for  wild 
animals.  It  is  strong  by  situation,  having  but  one  landing- 
place,  which  is  difficult  of  access,  and  fortified  with  all  tjie 
art  imaginable,  by  its  masters,  the  Dutch.  Tobacco  is  its 
chief  production.  Not  less  than  5,000  white  inhabitants, 
and  about  15,000  negroes,  subsist  upon  this  island,  and  rear 
hogs,  kids,  rabbits,  and  poultry  in  such  abundance,  that 
they  can  afford  to  supply  their  nL'ighbours,  after  having 
served  themselves.  In  general,  it  serves  as  a  storehouse 
for  all  kinds  of  European  commodities.  In  1T81  it  was  sur- 
prised by  Admiral  Rodney,  but  was  soon  after  t,il''>n  by 
the  French,  and  restored  to  the  Dutch  by  the  peace  of  1  ?83. 
Lat.  17.  29.  N.  Ion.  63.  5.  \\. 

EUTET.PE,  s.  one  of  the  nine  Aluses,  to  whom  the  in- 
vention of  the  mathematics,  and  playing  upon  the  pipe,  is 
ascribed. 

EUTHANA'SY,  s.  [from  ev,  well,  and  Menaces,  death,  Gr.] 
easy  death. 

EUTV'CHIANS,  t.  in  church  history,  heretics  in  the 
lifth  century,  who  embraced  the  errors  of  the  monk  Euty- 
ches,  maintaining  that  there  vas  only  one  nature  in  Jesu* 
Christ.  The  divine  nature,  according  to  them,  had  so  en- 
tirely swallowed  up  the  human,  that  tlie  latter  could  not  be 
distiiiguiihed  ;  insomuch  that  Jesus  Christ  «as  merely  God, 
and  had  nothing  of  humanity  but  the  appearance. 

EVU'LSION,  1.  [from  evdlo,  to  pluck  up,  Lat.]  the  act  of 
plucking  oft'. 

EWE,  s.  [eou-e,  Sax.]  a  female  sheep. 

E  WEL,  a  town  ot  Surry,  having  many  fine  streams  of 
water,  which  uniting,  form  a  river  suflicicnt  to  diivea  mill 
in  the  town,  and  which  afterwards  falls  into  the  Thames  at 
Kingston.  It  is  li  mile  N.  of  Epsom,  10  N.  E.  by  N.  of 
Darking,  and  13  S.  E.  by  S.  of  London.  Market  ou 
Thursday. 

*  E'WER,  t.  [from  eau,  Fr.]  a  vessel  in  which  water  is  brought 
for  washing  tlie  hands. 

E'WRY,  *.  an  office  in  the  king's  houselu-.ld,  to  which  be- 
longs the  care  of  the  table-linen,  of  laying  the  cloth,  and 
serving  up  water  in  silver  ewers  after  diiiBcr. 

EX,  a  Latin  preposition,  often  prefixed  to  compound 
words,  sometimes  signifying,  as  in  the  original,  out,  as  to 
exhaust,  to  dram  ovt ;  sometimes  it  only  enforces  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  to  which  it  is  joined,  and  sometimes  pro- 
duces a  sraail  alteration  in  the  sense. 

To  EXACE'RB ATE,  v.  n.  [exacerbo,  from  acerhns,  snur, 
harsh,  Lat.]  to  make  rough  ;  to  exasperate  ;  to  heighten 
anv  disagreeable  quality. 

RXACERBATION,  s.  increase  of  malignity,  or  any 
bad  quality.  In  medicine,  the  height  of  a  disease  ;  a  pa- 
roxvsin. 

F:XACERVATI0N,  s.  [from  aeerma,  a  heap,  Lat.]  t1i« 
act  of  heaping  up. 

EX.VCT,  (the  ex  in  this  word  atad  its  derivatives  is  com- 
monly pronounced  like  e^z ;  as,  ec;::art,  e/rzahshiim,  <K-c.)  a. 
[exactia,  Lat.]  without  the  least  deviation  from  any  rule  or 
standard;  accurate;  honest;  punctual. 

To  EXA  CT,  II.  a.  [fa-i'^o,  from  ex,  which  here  strengtlfens 
the  signification,  ami  ago,  to  require,  Lat.]  to  reouire  or  de- 
mand with  rigour  and  authority  ;  to  demand  as  clue  ;  to  en- 
join or  insist  upon.  Neuterly,  to  require  more  than  is  the 
worth  of  a  thing  in  sales  ;  to  require  more  than  is  due  iJ» 
debts  or  contracts ;  to  be  guilty  of  extortion. 

EXA'CTER,  I.  one  who  claims  more  than  his  due,  or  d<v 
mandshis  due  with  outrage  and  rigour. 

EXA'CTION,  s.  the  act  of  makin"  a  demand  witli  autho- 
rity ;  the  demanding  more  than  is  due,  or  more  than  a  thiiijj 
is  worth;  extortion;  atoll;  a  heavy  tax. 

EX A'CTLY,  «d.  w  ith  accuracy ;  perfectly  ;  with  great 
nicety. 

,  EXA'CTNESS,  t.  a  strict  conformity  to  a  rule  or  sIohiI 
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arri;  a  so'.tlutt  rrgulated  with  the  greatest  strictness  ac- 
eordiiij;  to  so'ne  rule. 

'IV)  EXA  GGER ATE,  v.  a.  [exaggsro,  from  agger,  a  heap, 
Lat.]  to  heighten  by  description  ;  to  represent  the  good  or 
ill  (fualities  of  a  thing  to  be  greater  than  they  really  are. 

EXAGGERATION,  s.  the  act  of" lieaping  together.  A 
representation  wherein  the  good  or  ill  qualities  of  a  thing  or 
person  are  described  to  be  greater  than  they  really  are. 

To  EXA'GITATE,  tj.  or.  [from  cr,  to  strengthen  the  signi- 
fication, and  rtjj-iVw,  to  agitate,  Lat.]  to  put  in  motion.  <  ■ 

To  EXA'LT,  {exaiilt)  r.  a.  [exatter,  V  r.]  to  raise  on  high. 
Figuratively,  to  prefer,  or  raise  to  power,  wealth,  or  dignity  ; 
to  elate  \\ith  .joy  or  confidence;  to  magnify  with  praise. 
To  raise  or  make  louder,  applied  to  the  voice.  In  chyniis- 
try,  to  sublime,  refine,  or  heighten  the  qualities  of  a  thing 
by  fire. 

EXALTA'TION,  (exauJtaslwn)  s.  [exalto,  to  exalt,  from, 
aUiis,  high,  Lat.]  the  act  of  raising  on  high;  preferment  or 
advancement ;  a  state  of  grandeur  or  dignity.  In  astrology, 
a  dignity  which  a  planet  is  supposed  to  acquire  in  certain 
parts  or  signs  of  the  zodiac,  which  is  imagined  to  give  it  an 
extraordinary  power  or  influence. 

EXA'Mr'.N,  s.  [Lat.]  an  exact  and  careful  search  or  in- 
fliiiry,  in  order  to  discover  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  a 
Ining. 

EXA'MIN.ATE,  s.  [from  rxnrmno,  to  examine,  Lat.]  an 
evidence  or  person  examined  upon  a  trial. 

EXAMINATION,  s.  [from  cxamino,  to  examine,  Lat.]  a 
search  into  the  truth  of  any  fact,  or  the  veracity' of  any  evi- 
dence, by  question;  aji  accurate,  nice,  and  scrupulous  in- 
quiry after  truth. 

EXA  MINATOR,  s.  [Lat.]  an  examiner. 

To  EXA'MINE,  v. «.  [<irt»i);i(j,  Lat.]  to  try  a  person  sus- 
pected of  any  crime  by  questions;  to  ask  a  witness  ques- 
tions on  a  trial ;  to  make  inquiry  into  ;  to  try  by  experi- 
Dient,  observation,  or  the  deductions  of  reason. 

EXA'MINER,  s.  one  who  searches  into  the  veracity  ofan 
evidence,  by  proposing  such  questions  a«  shall  be  suitable 
to  that  purpose. 

EXA'MPLK,«.[from  exemplum,-d  modol.Lat.J  any  thing  pro- 
posed to  be  copied  or  imitated  ;  a  precedent,  or  something 
of  the  same  kind  which  has  hapf>ened  before;  a  rule  of  con- 
duct or  action  worthy  of  the  imitation  of  others  ;  a  person 
fit  to  be  proposed  as  a  pattern  for  others  to  imitate ;  a  per- 
son punished  for  the  auraonition  of  others,  or  to  deter  them 
fVom  being  guilty  of  the  same  crimes ;  an  instance,  or  some- 
thing produced  as  an  illustration  or  confirmation  of  what 
has  been  asserted,  or  wherein  a  rule  is  explained  by  an  ap- 
plication. 

EXA'NGUIOUS,  «.  Ifrome.T,  which  has  here  a  negative 
signification,  and  sanguis,  blood,  Lat.]  having  no  blood  ; 
havingoiilv  animal  juices,  in  opposition  io  saiigitincons. 

EXA'NIM ATE,  a.  \  from  f.r,  w  Inch  has  a  negative  signifi- 
cation, and  anima,  life,  Lat.]  deprived  of  life.  Figuratively, 
spiritless ;  dejected. 

EXANIMA'TION.  s.  death  ;  or  deprivation  of  life. 

EXA'NIMOUS,  a.  (from  ex,  which  has  a  negative  signifi- 
cation, and  anima,  life,  Lat.l  lifeless;  dead  ;  killed. 

EXANTHE'MATA,  s.  [from  ek,  out  of,  and  anthos,  a 
flower,  Gr.]  in  medicine,  efflorescences,  or  breakings  out  of 
the  skin. 

EXANTHE'MATOUS,a.[from«*,  outof,  miA  anthos,  a 
flower,  Gr.]  in  medicine,  pustulous  ;  eruptive  ;  efflorescent ; 
iliscolouring,  or  forming  pustules  on  the  skin. 

EXA  RATION,  s.  [from  exaro,  to  plow  or  to  write,  Lat.] 
the  iiaiiual  act  of  writing;  the  manner  of  manual  writing. 

KXAKTICULATION,  s.  [from -'.r,  out  of,  and  «)/»■«/,«, 
a  joint,  Lat.]  the  dislocating  of  a  joint ;  the  putting  a  bone 
out  of  joint. , 

To  EXA'SPERATE,  v.  a.  {exaspero,  from  asper,  rough, 
Lat.]  to  provoke  a  person  to  anger  by  some  disagreeable  or 
offensive  action  ;  to  heighten  or  aggravate  a  ditlerence  ;  to 
heighten  or  iiiciea:>c  the  inflammation  of  a  wouad  or  dis- 
i>rdcr. 
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EX.ASPERATER,  s.  one  who  heightens  or  increases  the 
anger  of  a  person. 

EXASFERATION,  s.  a  representation  of  a  thing  in  such 
a  light  as  to  occasion  ^n  at  offence  and  provocation. 

To  EXCA'RNATL,  v.  a.  [from  ex,  off,  and  earo,  flesh, 
Lat.]  to  strip  off  fit'sh. 

To  K'XCAV.VTE,  v.  a.  [excavo,  from  cavus,  hollow,  Lat.] 
to  hollow. 

EXCAVATION,  s.  tlie  act  of  scooping  out,  or  cutting 
any  surface  info  hollows  ;  a  hollow  or  cavity. 

To  EXCE'ED,  V.  a.  [from  ex,  out,  and  eedo,  to  go^  Lat. J  to 
go  beyond  any  limit,  measure,  or  standard;  to  excel  or  sur- 
pass another  in  any  quality.  Neutcrly,  to  go  too  tar;  to  be 
guilty  of  excess;  logo  beyond  the  bounds  of  fitness  or  du- 
ty ;  to  surpass  in  quality  or  quantity. 

EXCE'EDING,  part,  or  a.  surpassiiig,  or  going  beyond  in 
dimensions,  time,  oi  any  other  quality.  Sometimes  used 
adverbially  foi  :i  great  or  remarkable  degree. 

EXCE'flDINGLY,  ud.  greatly  ;  very  much. 

To  EXCE'L,  V.  a.  [from  ex,  which  strengthens  the  signifi- 
cation, and  the  old  word  rW/o,  jfo  beat,  Lat.]  to  surpass  an- 
other. Synon.  To  fj-fe/,  signifies  a  comparison  ;  Its  being 
superior  to  all  of  the  like  kind,  excludes  equals,  and  is  ap- 

fdied  to  all  serfs  of  objects.  To  be  excellent,  is  being  in  the 
lighest  degree  without  any  sort  of  comparison;  it  admits  of 
no  equals,  and  agrees  best  with  things  of  taste.  'I'hus  we 
say  that  Titian  excelled  in  colouring ;  iSlichael  Augelo  in  de- 
sign ;  and  that  Garritk  was  an  eaceWc/t*  actor. 

E-XCKLLENCE,  or  EXCELLENCY,  s.  [from  excelh,  to 
excel,  Lat.]  the  possessing  any  good  quality  to  a  greater  de- 
gree than  another  on  a  comparison  ;  purity  ;  goodness  ;  <t 
title  of  honour  usually  given  to  generals  in  an  army,  ambas- 
sadors, and  governors. 

E'XCELLl-lNT,  a.  [from  excella,  to  excel,  Lat.]  possessed 
of  great  talents  or  virtues  ;  ennnent,  or  superior  td- others 
in  good  qualities. 

EXCELLENTLY,  ad.    very   well.    To  an  eminent  or 
remarkable  degree,  applied  both  to  good  and  bad  qualities. 
EXCE'NTRIC.    See  Eccentric. 
ToEXCETT,  V.  a.  [from  cr,  out,  and  eapio,  to  fake,  Lat.] 
to  leave  out ;  to  mention  as  not  included.    Ntuterly,  to  ob- 
ject to. 

EXCETT.prpp.  excluding;  not  including.    Unless. 
EXCEPTING,  jJJfp.  not  including  or  taking  a  thing  iiit* 
an  account. 

EXCEPTION,  s.  [from  ex,  out,  and  capio,  te  take,  Lat.J 
the  exclusion  from,  or  not  including  a  person  or  thing  in,  a 
precept,  position,  or  general  law.    Objection;  cavil.    A 
dislike,  or  offence. 
EXCEPTIONABLE,  a.  liable  to  objection. 
EXCE'PTIOUS,  (exicpshioiis)  a.  fond  of  making  objec- 
tions ;  peevish;  easily  ontuded. 
EXCETTIVE,  a.  including  an  exception. 
EXCE'PTHJSS,  a.  without  exception;  without  raising 
aiiv  objection  ;  general ;  universal. 

EXCEPTOR,  s.  one  who  raises  objections,  or  makes 
exceptions. 

EXCERPTION,  s.  [from  ex,  out,  and  carpo,  to  glean, 
Lat.]  the  act  of  gleaning  or  selecting;  the  thing  selected  or 
gleaned. 

EXCESS,  s.  [cxcessKS,  from  excedo,  to  exceed,  Lat.]  that 
which  is  bejond  the  bounds  of  moderation,  or  those  limits 
in  which  virtue  consists.  A  relative  term,  iniplving,  the 
quantity  or  degree  which  one  thing  or  quality  has  more 
than  another.  Applied  to  passion,  a  height  oi  violence  be 
yond  the  bounds  of  reas<m.     Intemperance. 

EXC  E'SSI V  I"/,  a.  [cicessif,  Lat.]  beyond  any  limit  or  com- 
mon standard,  with  1  expect  to  quantity,  quality,  or  bulk  ; 
vehement,  or  beyond  the  just  bounds  prescribed  bv  reason. 
LXCE'.SSi  VELY,  ad.  in  a  great  or  immoderate  degree. 
To  I'^XC1L\'NGE,  V.  a.  [exchange};  Ft.]  to  change  or  give 
one  thing  for  another  ;  to  give  and  take  reciprocally.  In 
commerce,  to  give  money  L:  a  bill,  or  to  settle  the  exc/iang* 
with  difl'ercnt  countries. 
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EXCHA'NGE,  *.  the  actof  giving  or  receiving  one  thing 
for  miotlicr.  Iii'coinhicrce,  the  (ixins  of  the  aetual  uionien- 
tory  value  of  money  between  different  coiintiies  ;  llie  lliing 
given  or  received' in  lieu  of  another;  the  place  where  mer- 
chants meet  to  negociate  their  affairs.  A  bill  of  exckcmge,  is 
that  which  is  drawn  by  a  person  in  cue  kingdom  on  one 
residing  in  another,  for  such  a  sum  there  as  is  equivalent  to 
a  sum  paid  or  estimated  here. 

EXCHA'NGER,  s.  a  person  who  remits  money  to  fo- 
reign parts,  or  practises  exchange. 

EXCHEQUEK,  (fif/if^sr)  *.  [exchequeir,  Norraan  Fr.]  in 
the  British  jurisprudence,  is  an  ancient  court  of  record,  in 
■which  all  causes  concerning  the  revenues  and  rights  of  the 
crown  are  heard  and  determined,  and  where  the  revenues 
are  received.  It  took  its  nam?  from  the  colour  of  the  cloth 
which  covered  the  tables  of  the  court,  which  are  party- 
coloured  or  chequered.  This  court  is  said  to  have  been 
erected  by  William  the  Conqueror,  its  model  beinij  taken 
from  a  like  court  established  ni  Normandy  long  before  that 
time.  Anciently  its  authority  was  so  great,  that  it  was  held 
in  the  king's  palace,  and  the  acts  thereof  were  not  to  be  ex- 
amined or  controlled  in  any  other  of  the  kind's  courts;  but 
at  present  it  is  the  last  of  the  four  courts  of  Westminster. 

EXCISE,  {exc'ize)  s.  [accijs,  Belg.  J  a  certain  duty  or  impost 
charged  upon  liquors,  as  beer,  ale,  cyder,  &c.  also  on  seve- 
ral other  commodities,  within  the  kingdom  of  Great  Bri- 
tain ;  and  is  one  of  the  most  considerable  branches  of  the 
king's  revenue.  In  England,  the  commissioners  are  nine, 
«8cTi  of  whom  has  a  salary  of  1000?.  per  annum.  This  duty 
■was  first  granted  to  king  Charles  II.  in  1660,  for  his  life,  in 
England  and  Wales,  and  has  been  continued  in  several  par- 
liaments since,  and  extended  to  Scotland. 

To  EXCrSE,  {excize)  V.  a.  to  levy  a  tax  on  a  person  or 
tiling. 

EXCrSEMAN,  (exsizeman)  s.  an  olficer  who  is  employed 
in  the  ins()ection  of  goods  which  are  exciseable. 

EXCI'SION,  s.  [ex-cisie,  from  excido,  to  cut  off,  Lat.]  the 
act  of  cutting  off,  or  entirely  destroying  a  nation,  or  the  in- 
habitants of  some  place. 

EXCITATION,  s.  [from  excito,  to  excite,  Lat.]  the  act  of 
putting  into  motion  ;  tlieact  ofrousin;j  or  awakening-. 

To  EXCITE,  v.  a.  [from  e.r,  out,  and  cito,  to  call,  Lat.]  to 
rouse  from  a  state  of  inactivity  and  indolence,  to  one  (if  ac- 
tion ;  or  from  |a  state  of  dejection  and  desi)air,  to  one  of 
coi;rage  and  vigour;  to  put  into  motion;  to  awaken-  to 
rouse. 

I'lXClTEMENT,  s.  the  motion  by  which  a  person  is 
roused  from  a  state  of  indolent  inactivity  to  one  of  vigorous 
action. 

EXCITER,  s.  one  who  stirs  up  to  action  ;  the  cause  by 
which  any  dormant  virtue  is  put  in  action,  or  any  thing  is 
put  into  motion. 

To  EXCL.A'IiM,  V.  a.  [from  ex,  out,  and  clnmo,  to  call,  Lat.] 
to  cry  out  with  rehemence,  and  an  exalted  voice,  sometimes 
occasioned  by  sudden  grief,  or  excessive  pain ;  to  speak 
against  or  decry. 

EXCLA'IMER,  s.  one  that  makes  use  of  frequent  excla- 
mations ;  one  that  runs  down,  raises  objections,  and  rails 
against  a  person  or  thing  with  vehemence  and  passion. 

EXCLAMATION,  j.  [from  t^-,  out,  and  cfamo,  to  call, 
Lat.]  a  vehement  outcry  ;  a  railing,  or  outrageous  rcproacli 
of  a  person  or  thing ;  an  eniphaf  ical  utterance.  In  printing 
and  grammar,  a  point  placed  after  an  exclamation,  and 
inarked^hus  (!) 

EXCLA'MA'TORY,  a.  practising,  or  consisting  of  excla- 
mations. 

To  EXCLU'DE,  D.  ff.  [[from  ex,  out,  "and  clando,  to  shut, 
I*t.J  to  shut  out,  or  hinder  from  entrance  ;  to  debar  of  any 
privilege,  or  hinder  a  person  from  partaking  with  another; 
to  except  to  any  doctrine. 

EXCLUSION, s.  [from  exclude,  to  exclude,  Lat.]  the  act 
of  shutting  out,  or  denying  admission  ;  rejection,  or  not  ad- 
inminga  principle;  an  exception.  In  natural  history,  the 
latchmg  or  letting  the  young  out  of  the  egg.    ' 
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EXCLU'SIVE,  (exhlusive)  a.  having  the  power  to  deny 
or  hinder  the  entrance  or  admission ;  debari  ing  from  the  ea- 
joymeiit  of  a  right,  privilege,  or  grant;  not  taking  into  an 
account^ computation,  or  calculation. 

EXCLU'SIVELY,  ad.  without  admission  of  another  to 
participation  ;  without  comprehension  in  an  account  or 
number  ;  not  inclusively. 

To  EXCOCT,  V.  a.  [from  ex,  which  serves  to  strengthen 
the  signification,  and  coqiio,  to  boil,  Lat.]  to  boil  up;  to 
make  by  boiling. 

To  EXCO'GiTATE,  v.  a.  [from  ex,  out,  and  copto,  to 
think,  Lat,]  to  find  out  or  discover  by  thought  or  intense 
thinking;  to  invent. 

EXCOMMU'NICABLE,  o.  liable  or  deserving  to  be  ex- 
communicated. 

To  EXCOMMUNICATE,  y.  a.[excomnnmico,  from  ex, 
out  of,  and  conimmdo,  communion,  Lat.]  to  exclude  or  de- 
bar a  person  from  partaking  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper. 

EXCOMMUNICATION,  «.  [excommu7iico,  to  excommu- 
nicate, from  ex,  out  of,  and  cvnimnnio,  communion,  Lat.]  an 
ecclesiastical  penalty,  or  censure,  whereby  persons  who  are 
guilty  of  any  notorious  crime  or  offence,  are  separated  from 
the  communion  of  the  church,  and  deprived  of  all  spiritual 
advantages.  In  the  ancient  Christian  church,  the  power 
of  excovimunicaiion  was  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy, 
who  distinguished  it  into  the  greater  and  less.  The  less 
consisted  in  excluding  persons  from  the  participation  of 
the  eucharist,  and  prayers  of  the  faithful;  but  they  were 
not  expelled  the  church.  The  greater  excommunication  con- 
sisted in  absolute  and  entire  exclusion  from  the  church,  and 
the  participation  of  all  its  rites;  notice  of  which  was  given 
by  circular  letters  to  the  most  eminent  churches  all  over  the 
world,  that  they  might  all  confirm  this  act  of  discipline,  by 
refusing  to  admit  the  delinquent  to  their  communion.  Il'he 
consequences  were  very  terrible.  The  person  so  excommu- 
nicated was  avoided  in  all  civil  commerce  and  outward  con- 
versation. No  one  was  to  receive  him  into  his  bouse,  nor 
eat  at  the  same  table  with  him  ;  and  when  dead  he  was  de- 
nied the  solemn  rite  of  burial.  The  papal  excommunications 
have  been  famous,  or  rather  infamous  through  the  world. 
In  fornierages,  these  fulminations  were  terrible  things;  but 
at  present  they  are  formidable  to  none.  Excommunication 
disables  a  person  from  doing  any  judical  act;  as  suing  in  an 
action  at  law,  being  a  witness,  &c. 

To  liXCO'RIA'TE,  V.  a. [from  ex,  out  of,  and  coiium,  skin, 
Lat.]  to  tlav,  or  strip  off  the  skin. 

I-XCOIilATION,  J.  loss  of  skin  ;  the  act  of  flaying,  or 
stripping  oif  the  skin. 

KXCORTICATION,  *.  [from  «a-,  out  of,  and  eorto,  bark, 
Lat.]  in  botany,  the  pulling  or  peeling  off  the  bark  of  trees. 

To  E'XCREATE,  v.  a.  [from  ex,  out  of,  and  icreo,  to 
hawk,  Lat.]  to  eject  at  the  mouth  by  hawking  or  forcing 
matter  from  the  throat. 

■  E'XCREMENT,  s.  [excrementum,  from  excenio,  to  void, 
Lat.]  that  which  is  discharged  at  the  natural  passage  of  the 
body. 

EXCREME'NTAL,  a.  that  is  of  the  nature  of,  or  voided 
as,  excrement. 

EXCREMF.NTITIOUS,  (exhremtntishioiu)  a.  containing 
excrement,  offensive  or  useless  to  the  body. 

EXCRESCENCE,  or  EXCRE'SCENCY,  i.  Ifrom  ex. 
fr«co,  Lat]  a  superfluous  part  grow  ing  out  of  another,  con- 
trary to  the  original  form  of  a  thing,  or  the  common  produc- 
tion" of  nature.  In  surgery,  superfluous  and  luxuriant  flesh 
growing  on  the  parts  of  bodies  of  animals. 

EXCRESCENT,  a,  [excrescens,  from  ex,  out  of,  and  ercsco, 
to  grow,  Lat.]  superfluously  or  luxuriously  growing  out  of  a 
thing. 

KXCKETlO'S,  s.[excretio,  from  ex,  out  of,  and  cenfo, 'to 
separate,  Lat.]  in  medicine,  the  act  of  separating  excre- 
ments and  excrementitions  humours  from  the  aliments  or 
blood,  and  expelling  or  ejecting  them  from  the  body. 

EXCRETIVE,  a.  [excretus,  from  fx,  out  of,  and  ci?)7ie,  to 
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aepardtc,  Lat.]  having  the  power  of  separating  or  electing 
excrements  ot  excrementitions  humours  from  the  body. 

EXCRETORY,  a.  in  anatomy,  a  term  applied  to  certain 
little  duels  or  vessels,  <lestined  for  the  reception  of  a  fluid, 
secreted  in  certain  glandules,  and  other  viscera,  for  the  ex- 
cretion of  it  in  the  appropriated  place. 

l';xCRUCIABLE,n.  liable  to  torment. 

To  I'jXCRU'CIATE,  (exkrushittte)  v.  a.  [from  ex,  to 
strengthen  the  signification,  and  crucin,  to  torment,  from 
cjKj,  a  cross,  Lat.J  to  torture  or  torment. 

To  1'jXCU'LPA  FE,  v.  a.  [from  ex,  out  of,  and  cnlpa,  a 
fault,  Lat.]  to  clear  from  any  accusation,  or  from  a  charge  of 
a  crime  or  fault. 

KXCU'RSION,  s.  [excursio,  from  ex,  out,  and  ciirro,  to 
run,  Lat.]  an  attempt  to  leave  a  settled  path  ;  a  ramble ;  an 
expedition  into  distant  parts;  a  progress  beyond  the  com- 
mon limits  and  boundaries.  Applied  to  themind,  a  digres- 
sion or  departure  from  the  subject  a  person  is  treating  of. 
Synon.  Excursion,  supposes  a  pleasurable  expedition  to 
some  distant  place,  determined  on  sometime  before.  Ram- 
ble implies  an  irregular  roving  in  places  unthought  of  till  the 
lime  we  arrive  there.  By  jaunt  is  understood  a  walk  or 
journey  agreeable  to  the  person  who  takes  it,  but  held  ia 
contempt  by  others,  or  considered  as  an  act  of  levity. 

EXCURSIVE,  a.  rambling  ;  wandering  or  deviating. 

EXCU'SARLli,  (exkuzable)  a.  that  for  which  any  apology 
may  be  made  and  admitted. 

EXCU'SABLENESS,  {exkuzahleness)  s.  the  quality  which 
renders  a  thing  a  fit  object  of  being  pardoned. 

EXCU'SATORY,  (exkuzatory)  a.  pleading  in  excuse ; 
assigning  a  motive  which  may  remove  blame,  and  vindicate 
a  person's  conduct. 

To  EXCU'SE,  {exkuze)  v.  a.  \excnso,  from  ex,  out  of,  and 
causa,  a  cause  or  accusation,  Lat.]  to  lessen  guilt,  by  assign- 
ing some  circumstance  which  may  render  tlie  commission  of 
a  fault  less  blameable ;  to  discharge  a  person  from  a  duty  or 
obligation  ;  to  pass  by  without  blame  ;  to  make  an  apology, 
defence,  or  vinflication,  in  order  to  wipe  oft'  any  aspersion, 
or  clear  from  any  imputation.  Synon.  We  may  exctue  for 
an  apparent  fault,  or  slight  offence.  We  ask  jtardon  for  a 
real  fault,  or  when  the  olfence  is  greater.  We  implore /br- 
giveness  of  our  sins. 

EXCU'SE,  s.  an  apology  or  plea  offered  in  a  person's  vin- 
•lication  ;  a  reason  or  motive  assigned  to  justify  from  ac- 
cusation or  guilt. 

EXCU'SELESS,  (erkuzeUss)  a.  without  any  motive  or 
reason  to  free  from  blame  or  punishment. 

EXCU'SER,  {exkizer)  s.  one  who  pleads  for,  or  one  who 
forgives,  or  passes  by,  the  faults  of  another. 

To  EXCU'SS,  t).  a.  [excussum,  from  excntin,  to  pillage, 
Lat.]  in  law,  to  seize  aucl  detain  a  person's  property. 

EXCU'SSION,  s.  \cxcus>um,  from  excidio,  to  pillage,  Lat.] 
seizure  by  law. 

E'XECRABLE,  a.  [execror,  from  ex,  out  of,  and  sacei; 
holy,  Lat.]  so  detestable,  abominable,  or  wicked,  as  to  de- 
serve to  be  accursed.     Figuratively,  very  bad. 

E'XECRABLY,  ad.  in  such  a  manner  as  to  deserve  to  be 
accursed.  Figuratively,  abominably ;  in  a  very  bad  man- 
ner. 

To  E'XECRATE,  v.  a.  \execror,  from  ex,  out  of,  and  sacer, 
holy,  Lat.]  to  curse  as  an  object  containing  the  most  abomi- 
nable, detestable,  and  wicked  qualities.  Figuratively,  to 
detest;  to  abominate. 

PjXECRATION,  s.  {execror,  from  ex,  out  of,  and  aacer, 
holy,  Lat.]  a  curse ;  an  imprecation,  or  wishing  some  evil  to 
a  person  or  thing. 

To  E'XECU'TE,  ».  o.  \exequor,  itom  ex,  out,  and  sequor,  to 
follow,  I/at.]  to  discharge  or  perform  a  commission  or  duty  ; 
to  put  a  law  or  any  thing  planned  in  practice  ;  to  put  to 
death,  according  to  the  sentence  of  the  law. 

E'XECUTER,  *.  he  that  performs  any  thing  planned  ;  he 
that  executes  a  design;  a  person  who  inflicts  the  punisli- 
»ent  sentenced  by  the  law. 

EXECUTION,  ».  rfrom  exequor,  to  execute,  Lnt.J  the 
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performance  or  practice  of  a  thing;  action.  Inlaw,  the 
last  act  in  causes  of  debt,  wherein  power  is  given  to  the 
plantiff  to  seize  the  defendant's  goods  and  body  ;  death  in- 
flicted by  law  ;  death  ;  slaughter. 

EXECU'TIONER,  (e«*6jAo«f»)  s.  he  that  puts  in  act; 
he  that  inflicts  punishment  on  an  oftender. 

EXE'CUTIVE,  ff.  having  the  quality  of  executing  ot 
performing.  Active,  or  putting  into  execution,  opposed  to 
legislAitive. 

EXECUTOR,  X.  [from  exequor,  to  execute,  Lat.]  a  person 
who  is  nominated  by  a  testator  to  perform  the  articles  con- 
tained in  his  will. 

EXE'CUTORSHIP,  *.  the  oflice  of  a  person  appointed 
executor  by  a  testator. 

EXECUTRIX,  *.  a  woman  intrusted  with  the  perform, 
ance  of  the  will  of  a  testator. 

EXEGESIS,  s.  [from  exegeoinai,  to  explain,  Gr.]  a  word 
nsed  at  an  explication  of  another:  Thus,  in  the  words 
"  Abha,  Father"  used  in  Scripture,  the  word  father  is  the 
exrg;esis,  or  explanation  to  the  Syriac  word  alba. 

EXEGETICAL,  a.  [from  exegeomai,  to  explain,  Gr.]  ex- 
plaining;  by  way  of  explanation. 

EXEMPLAR,  3.  [Lat.]  a  model,  pattern,  or  original,  to 
be  imitated. 

EXEMPLARILY,  arf.  in  such  a  manner  as  deserves  imi- 
tation ;  in  such  a  manner  as  may  warn  others. 

EXE'MPLARINESS,  j.  the  state  of  being  proposed  as  a 
pattern,  and  worthy  of  imitation. 

EXEMPLARY,  a.worthy  of  being  proposed  asa  pattern 
for  the  imitation  of  others,  applied  both  to  persons  and 
things.  Such  as  may  deter  and  give  warning  to  others,  ap« 
plied  to  punishments.    Remarkable. 

EXEMPLIFICA TION,  s.  a  giving  an  example.  In  law, 
the  giving  a  copy  or  draught  of  an  original  record. 

To  EXE'MPLIFY, «.  a.  \exemplum,  an  example,  and  fio,  to 
be  made,  Lat.]  to  illustrate,  or  enforce  by  an  example  or 
instance.     In  law,  to  transcribe  or  copy. 

To  EXE'MPT,  V.  a.  [exime,  itovnex,  out,  and  emo,  to  take, 
Lat.]  to  free  from  any  obligation  or  duty  ;  to  privilege. 

EXE'MPT,  i.  [exemptui,  from  exime,  to  exempt,  Lat.] 
freed  from  service,  office,  obligation,  duty,  or  tax,  by  pri- 
vilege. 

EXE'MPTION,  ».  \exemptio,  from  eximo,  to  exempt,  Lat.] 
freedom  from  any  serviee,  obligation,  tax,  burthensome  em- 
ployment, or  law.  Thus,  barons  and  peers  of  the  realm  are, 
on  account  of  their  dignity,  exempted  from  being  sworn 
upon  inquests  ;  and  knights,  clergymen,  and  others,  from 
appearing  at  the  sheriff's  court.  Persons  of  seventy  years 
of  age,  apothecaries,  &c.  are  also  by  law  exempted  from 
serving  on  juries  ;  and  justices  of  the  peace,  attornies,  SiCy 
from  parish  ofllces. 

To  EXE'NTERATE,  ».  a.  [from  eh,  out,  mAenteron,  a 
bowel,  Or.lto  embowel  ;  to  deprive  of  the  entrails. 

EXENTERATION,;*,  [from  ek,  out,  and  enteron,  a 
bowel.  Gr.J  the  act  of  taking  out  the  bowels  ;  cmbowelling. 

EXE'QUIAL,  a.  [from  exequiee,  funeral  rites,  Lat.]  belong- 
ing to  a  funeral  or  burial. 

E'XEQUIES,  s.  it  has  no  singular  ;  [exeqvite,  from  exeqicor, 
to  follow  ma  funeral  procession,  Lat.]  funeral  rites  or  cere- 
monies. 

EXE'RCENT,  a.  [from  exerceo,  to  exercise,  Lat.]  prac- 
tising ;  following  any  trade,  employment,  or  vacation. 

EXERCISE,  («fr«re)  J.  [from  exerceo,  to  exercise,  Lat.| 
a  motion  of  the  limbs,  or  action  of  the  body,  considered  as 
conducive  and  necessary  to  health  ;  something  done  by  way 
of  amusement ;  an  action  by  which  the  body  .is  formed  to 
gracefulness  and  strengtli;  any  practice  by  which  a  person 
is  rendettd  skilful  in  the  ^lerformance  of  a  duty  or  disci- 
pline. Use  or  actual  application  and  practice  of  a  thins  ; 
employment ;  any  thing  required  to  be  performed  as  a  tasK ; 
an  application  of  the  mind  to  study.  Exercises  are  also 
understood  of  what  young  gentlemen  perform  in  colleges, 
academies,  and  riding-schools ;  in  literature,  danciBg} 
fencing,  &c. 
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To  E'XERCISE,  (ixern:ze)  v.  a.  [exfrceo,  Lat.]  to  em- 
ploy the  mind  in  considering  an  object ;  to  use  sucn  action 
of  the  body  as  is  necessary  to  keep  the  fluids  in  oiotioa,  and 
preserve  health  ;  to  train  or  teach  a  person  any  discipline  by 
frequent  practice  ;  to  task,  employ,  or  keep  busy  ;  to  prac- 
tise ;  to  exert,  or  put  in  practice.  To  practise  the  ditferent 
evolutions  of  an  army,  in  order  to  obtain  skill  in  military  dis- 
cipline. 

EXERCISER,  (ixersizer)  s.  one  who  acts,  performs,  or 
practises. 

EXERCITATION.  i.  [from  eztreeo,  to  exercise,  Lat.] 
exercise  ;  practice ;  a  frequent  repetition  of  the  same  ac- 
tion. " 

EXE'RGUE,  *.  among  antiquarians,  a  little  space^round 
or  without  the  figures  of  a  medal,  Irft  for  the  inscription, 
cipher,  device,  date.  Sec. 

To  EX  E'RT,  V.  u.  [from  ezero,  to  put  forth,  Lat.]  to  use  with 
an  application  offeree,  vehenience,  or  vigour;  to  putforth 
or  perform.  To  apply  strength,  force,  or  vigour,  used  with 
a  recipnacal  pronoun. 

EXE'TlTION,  s.  the  act  of  bringing  into  action,  including 
the  idea  offeree,  vehemence,  strength,  or  vigour. 

EXE'SION,  t.  [exesiis,  from  ex,  out,  and  edo,  to  eat,  Lat.] 
theactofcatingout, oreatingaway  through.  "Theophras- 
tus  denied  the  exerion  of  vipers  through  the  belly  of  the  dam." 
JSrotvn. 

EXESTUATION,  *.  [from  ex,  which  strengthens  the 
signitication,  and  efstiio,  to  boil,  Lat.]  a  fermentation  or 
violent  internal  commotion  of  the  particles  of  a  body. 

ETICETER,  the  IscA  of  Ptolemy  and  Antoninus,  an  an- 
cient city  of  Devonshire,  one  of  tfie  principal  in  the  king- 
dom for  building,  wealth,  and  number  of  inhabitants.  The 
environs  of  the  city  are  hilly,  and  afford  a  variety  of  delight- 
ful prospects.  The  town,  with  its  suburbs,  is  about  3  miles 
in  circumference  ;  its  port  is  properly  at  Topsham,  5  miles 
below,  but  vessels  of  1,50  tons  come  up  to  the  quay 'here. 
Exeter  has  12  or  13  incorporate  companies;  and,  with  its 
suburbs,  contain»  \f>  parish  churches  and  4  chapels  of  ease, 
beside  tiic  cathedral.  It  is  the  seat  of  an  extensive  foreign 
and  domestic  commerce,  and  particularly  it  has  a  share  in  the 
fisheries  of  Newfoundland  and  Greenland.  Here  are  flou- 
tisiiing  manufactories  of  serges  and  other  woollen  goods.  It 
is  seated  on  the  river  Exe,  over  which  it  has  a  long  stone 
hridge,  with  houses  on  both  sides,  78  miles  S.  W.  of  Bristol, 
44  N.  E.  o<"  Plymouth,  and  173  W.  by  S.  ofLondon.  Mar- 
kets on  Wednesday  and  Friday. 

To  EXFO'LI  ATE,  v.  a.  [from  ex,  off,  and  folium,  a  leaf,  or 
scale,  Lat.l  in  surgery,  to  scale  a  bone. 

EXFOLI.\T(ON,  .».  the  act  of  scaling  a  bone;  or  the 
state  of  a  bone  which  breaks  off  in  scales. 

EXFO'LIATIVK,  ft.  that  has  ihe  power  of  scaling  a  bone, 
or  of  producing  exlbliation. 

EXHA'LAHLR,  a.  that  may  be  raised,  consumed,  or  dis- 
persed in  fumes,  or  exhalations. 

EXH  ALATION,  s.  [exhalatio,  from  exhnln,  to  exhale,  Lat.] 
a  fume,  consisting  of  (fry,  subtile,  corpuscles,  or  effluvia, 
loosened  from  hard  terrestrial  bodies,  either  by  the  heat  of 
the  sun,agitation  ofthe  air,  the  electricity  of  Iheatmosphere, 
or  some  otheY  cause,  ascending  by  the  laws  of  hydrostatics, 
or  the  repulsive  or  electrical  quality  ofthe  air,  to  a  certain 
height  in  the  atmosphere,  where  they  mix  with  other  vapours 
and  form  clouds,  &c.  The  act  of  exhaling,  or  sending  forth 
eifluvia  or  exhalations. 

To  EXHA'LE,  «.  a.  {exhah,  Lat.]  to  draw  fortli  or  emit 
effluvia  or  exhalations.  ^ 

KXHA'LEMENT,  t.  an  effluvium  ,-^  a  vapour ;  an  exha- 
lation. 

To  EXH.\T'ST,'».  a.  [from  ex,  out  of,  and  haurio,  to  draw, 
Lat.]  to  «lrain  any  fluid  or  liquor;  to  draw  out  till  nothing 
remams. 

EXHA'USTION,  t.  the  act  of  draining  or  drawing  dry. 

'w'y  H'/v^iiiE'r"  '^"'''■^  waste,  or  consumption. 
tXHAUjTLESS,  a.  not  to  be  emptied,  drained,  drawn 
€jy,,or  totally  coasume<J 


To  EXHI'BIT,  ».  a.  \exhibeo,  Lat.]  to  offer  to  view  or 
use  ;  to  propose  in  a  full  assembly  or  public  manner.. 

EXHrBlT,  s.  [Lat.]  in  law,  is  where  a  deed  or  othor 
writing,  being  produced  in  a  chancery  suit,  to  be  proved 
by  witnesses,  the  examiner,  after  examination,  certifies 
on  the  back  of  the  deed,  'or  writing,  that  the  same  was 
shewn  to  the  witness  at  the  time  of  his  examination,  aod  by 
him  sworn. 

EXHI'BITER,  s.  he  that  offers  any  thing  as  a  charge  or 
accusation  in  a  public  manner :  he  that  exposes  any  curio- 
sity, natural  or  artificial,  to  public  view. 

EXHIBITION,  a.  [exhibitio,  from  exhibeo,  to  exhibit,  Lat.] 
the  act  of  displaying,  explaining,  or  rendering  visible  and 
sensible;  the  act  of  exposing  to  public  view.  In  law,  the 
bringing  a  chargcor  accusation  against  a  person  in  a  public 
or  open  court.  A  benefaction  settled  for  the  maintenance 
of  scholars  in  universities,  who  are  not  upon  the  founda- 
tion. 

EXHI'BITIVE,  a.  containing  a  representation  or  dis-. 
play. 

To  EXHI'LARATE,  v.  a.  [exhilaro,  from  hilaris,  merry, 
Lat.J  to  cheer,  comfort,  and  inspire  with  gaietv. 

EXHILARATION,  *.  [exhilaro,  frem  /.ilari's,  merry,  Lat.] 
the  act  of  inspiring  with  cheerfulness  or  joy  ;  the  stale  of  a 
person  inspired  with  joy  or  gaiety,  applied  to  sensation  or 
pleasure  which  is  less  than  joy,  but  of  some  aKinity  with  it. 
To  EXHO'RT,  (commonly  with  its  derivatives,  pronounced 
egzort)  V.  a.  [from  ex,  to  strengthen  the  signification,  and 
hortor,  to  exhort,  Lat.]  to  induce  a  person  to  the  performance . 
of  a  thing  or  duty,  by  laying  the  motive  of  it,  and  its  conse- 
quences, before  a  person  ;  to  call  upon  a  person  to  perform, 
or  remind  him  of  his  duty. 

EXHORTATION,  s.  [from  ex,  to  strengthen  the  signifi- 
cation,  and  hortor,  to  exhort,  Lat.]  the  motive  which  can 
induce  a  person  to  perform  his  duty  ;  the  act  of  laying  such 
motives  beforea  personasmay  excite  him  to  perfofm  a  duty. 
EXHO'RTATORY,  a.  containing  motives  to  incite  a 
person  to  perform  a  duty. 

EXHO'RTER,  s.  one  who  endeavours  to  persuade  or  in- 
cite a  person  to  perform  a  duty. 

EXHUMATION,  J.  [exhnmatio,  ivomhumus,  ground, Lat.] 
the  digging  up  of  a  body  interred  in  holy  ground  by  the 
authority  of  a  judge  for  some  particular  reason. 

EXIGENCE,  or  EXIGENCY,  s.  [from  exigo,  to  exact, 
to  press  severely,  Lat.]  a  want,  necessity,  or  distress,  which 
demands  immediate  assistance  and  relief';  any  pressing  want, 
or  sudden  occasion. 

E'XIGENT,  I.  [from  exigo,  to  exact,  to  press  severely,  Lat.] 
a  pressing  business;  or  an  affair  which  requires  immediate 
assistance  and  relief  In  law,  it  is  a  writ  which  lies  where  ■ 
a  defendant  in  a  personal  action  cannot  be  fouii  I,  nor  any 
of  his  effects,  within  the  country,  by  which  he  may  be  attacht 
ed  or  distrained. 

E'XIGENTERS,  s.  four  officers  in  the  court  of  common    • 
pleas,  who  make  all  exigents  and  proclamations  in  ail  ac- 
tions whore  process  of  outlawry  lies. 

EXIGUITY,  s.  [exignitiis,  from  exiguvs,  small,  Lat.] 
smallness;  littleness;  slenderness, 

EXI'GUOUS,  o.  [exiguiis,  Lat.]  small,  minute,  applied  to   . 
size.    Not  in  use. 

E'XILE,  a.  [fn7i.f,  Lat.]  small,  thin,  slender.  Not  in  use, 
except  in  philosophical  writings. 

'»  E'XILE,  .f.  [exilivm,  from  exiJ,  a  banished  person,  Lat.] 
the  state  of  a  person  who  is  driven  from  his  country  not  to 
return.    The  person  banished. 

To  E'XILE,  V.  a.  to  expel  or  drive  a  person  from  a  coun- 
try, with  a  strict  prohibition  not  to  return  during  life,  or 
within  a  certain  time.  Figuratively,  to  expel  or  banish  any 
badorgood  quality  from  the  mind. 

EXI'LEMENT,  s.  the  slate  of  a  person  banished  his 
country. 

EXiLlTION,  ».  [from  ex,  out,  and  talio,  to  leap,  Lat.T 
the  act  of  springing  and  »tr  ig  out  with  vehemence  anc 
suddenness  j  explosion. 
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EXn.ITV,  *.  ffram  exilis,  slender,  Laf.]  slenderness; 

KXI'MIOUS,  a.  [eximhts,  greaf,  unparalleled,  from  eximo, 
to  except,  Lat.j  famous,  eminent,  curious,  rare. 

EX1NANI"J  ION,  s.  [exinanitio,  from  inanis,  empty,  Lat.] 
privation ;  loss. 

To  ZXrST,  «.  n.  [from  ex,  out,  and  tisto,  to  stand,  Lat. 
as  whatever  exists  has  a  subsistence  separate  from  that  of 
otlicr  thinesl  to  be  ;  to  have  actual  bein;;  or  existence. 

EXrSTENCE,  or  EXI'STENCY,  s.  {irom  existo,  to  exist, 
Lat.]  that  whereby  any  thing  has  au  actual  essence,  or  is 
said  to  be. 

EXrSTENT,  a.  [from  existo,  to  exist.  Let.]  in  being;  in 
actual  fruition  of  being. 

EXISTLVIA'TION^  s.  [from  existimo,  to  think  or  form  an 
opinion,  Lat]  opinion,  esteem,  reputation,  or  the  opinion 
the  public  has  ofa  man's  abilities  and  virtues. 

E'XIT,  s.  [Lat.]  in  theatrical  writings,  implies  that  a  per- 
son is  gone  out  ofsight,  or  otFthe  stage.  Figuratively,  a  de- 
parture from  life ;  death  ;  or  passage  out  of  any  place. 

EXl'TL-VL,  or  EXITIOUS,  {exlshal  or  cxishiovi)  a.  [from 
ej;i<iHm,  dcstructio?r,  Lat.]  destructive;  fatal;  mortal. 

E'X MOUTH,  Devonshire,  inclosed  and  sheltered  from 
the  bleak  north  east,  between  clifts,  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
bay,  which  forms  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ex,  10  miles  S.  by 
E.  of  Exeter.  It  is  the  oldest  and  best  frequented  water- 
ing placed  in  Devonshire.  The  walks  around  it  are  delight- 
fiillv  pleasant. 

E'XODUS,  or  E'XODY,  s.  [from  ek,  out,  and  odos,  a 
journey,  Gi".]  a  canonical  book  of  the  Old  Testament,  s« 
called  Decaii.ifi  the  principal  subject  of  it  relates  to  tiie  going 
out,  or  the  departure  of  the  children  of  Israel  out  of  Egj'pt. 
ft  is  the  second  book  of  the  Pentateuch,  or  five  'nooks  of 
Moses;  and  comprehends  the  transactions  of  about  14.5 
years,  from  the  death  of  Joseph,  in  the  year  2369,  to  the  build- 
ing of  the  tabernacle,  in  the  year  8514. 

EXOLETE,  a.  [from  ex,  out,  and  soleo,  to  be  in  use,  Lat.] 
out  of  use;  obsolete. 

EXO'MPHALOS,  s.  [from  ek,  out,  and  omplutlosi  the  navel, 
GrJ  in  surgery,  a  rupture  in  the  navel. 

To  EXO'NERA'TE,  u.  a.  [exoncro,  from  onus,  a  burden, 
Lat.]  to  disburden ;  to  free  from  any  thing  which  is  trouble- 
some on  account  of  its  weight. 

EXON'ERATION,  s.  the  act  of  disburdening,  or  get- 
ting rid' of  a  thing  which  oppresses  by  its  weight. 

E'XORABLE,  a.  [from  ex,  out,  and  oro,  to  pray,  Lat.]  to 
be  movcul  hv  praver  or  entreaty- 

EXORBITANCE,  or  EXO'RBITANCY,  >.  [from  exor- 
hitant,  Fr.]  the  act  of  going  out  of  the  common  track  or 
road;  a  gross  or  enormous  deviation  from  the  rules  of  vir- 
tue; boundless  depravifv. 

EXORBITANT,  n.  [from  ex,  out  of,  and  orUta,  a  track, 
Lat.]  leaving  or  quitting  any  rules  prescribed,  but  more 
especially  those  of  virtue  and  morality;  not  comprehended 
in  any  law.  Enormous ;  immoderate ;  excessive ;  beyond 
bounds. 

To  EXOR  BIT  ATE,  v.  n.  [from  fx,  out  of,  and  orhita,  a 
track,  Lat.]  to  deviate ;  to  go  out  of  the  track  or  road  pre- 
scribed. 

To  E'XORCISE,  ...  a.  [from  exm-kizo,  to  adjure,  Gr.]  to 
adjure  by  some  holy  name  ;  to  drive  away  evil  spirits  by 
using  some  holy  name. 

E'XORCISER,  s.  [from  rxofhizo,  to  adjure,  Or.]  one  who 
practices  to  drive  away  evil  spirits. 

E'XORCISM,  s.  [from  exorkizn,  to  adjure,  Gr.]  the  form 
of  adjuration,  or  religious  ceremonies,  made  tise  of  to  free  a 
person  from  the  influence  of  evil  spirits. 

E'XORCIST,  s.  [from  exorkizo,  to  adjure,  Gr.]  one  who  by 
adjurations,  prayers,  &c.  pretends  to  drive  away  evil 
spirits. 

EXO'RDIUM,  s.  [L-at.]  in  oratory,  the  beginning  or 
opening  of  a  speech,  in  which  the  audience  is  prepared  to 
hear  with  attention  whit  follows. 

EX  OSSEOUS,  o.  [from  ex,  here  conveying  a  negative 
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signification,  and  ossa,  bones,  Lat.]  wanting  bones ;  bone- 
less ;  formed  without  bones. 

EXOSTO'SIS,  s.  [from  ex,  out  of,  and  osteon,  a  bone,  Gr.^ 
any  protuberance  ofa  bone  that  is  not  natural  as  .often 
happens  in  venereal  rases. 

EXOTERIC,  and  ESOTERIC,  a.  {exoUrihoa,  external, 
from  exo,  without,  and  esoterikot,  internal,  from  eso,  within, 
Gr.]  terms  denoting  external  and  internal,  and  applied  to 
the  doubje  doctrine  of  the  ancient  philosophers ;  the  one 
was  public  or  exoteric,  the  other  secret  or  esoteric. 

EXOTIC,  a.  [exotikos,  from  exo,  without,  Gr.]  foreign; 
not  produced  in  our  own  countiy. 

EXOTIC,  s.  [exotikos,  from  exo,  without,  Gr.]  a  foreign 
plant,  or  a  plant  growing  or  imported  from  abroad. 

To  EXl'A'ND,  V.  a.  [from  ex,  to  strengthen  the  significa- 
tion, and  pando,  to  open,  Lat.]  to  spread  or  lay  open  like  a 
net  or  cloth  ;  to  dilate. 

EXPA'NSE,  s.  [from  ex,  to  strengthen  the  signification, 
and  pando,  to  open,  Lat.J  a  body  widely  extended,  and 
having  no  inequalities  on  its  surface  ;  a  surface  ;  extent. 

EXPANSIBrLITY.j.  capableness  of  being  expanded  or 
stretched  out  to  greater  dimensions. 

EXPA'NSIBLE,  a.  [from  ex,  to  strengthen  the  signi- 
fication, wnApatido,  to  open, Lat.]  capable  to  be  stretchto  to 
a  large  extent.  •    ■ 

EXPA'NSION,  s.  [from  ex,  to  strengthen  the  signification, 
and  pando,  to  open,  Lat.]  distance  or  space  abstractedly  con- 
sidered, and  distinguished  from  extension,  which  implies, 
according  to  Locke,  "  distance  only  when  applied  to  the 
solid  parts  of  matter."  In  metaphysics,  the  idea  of  lasting 
and  persevering  distance,  all  the  parts  w  hereof  exist  tofjether. 
In  physics,  the  act  of  dilating,  stretching,  or  spreading  out 
a  body,  whereby  its  bulk  and  dimension  is  increased, 
whether  iriternally  by  elasticity,  or  externally  by  rarefaction. 
Figuratively,  the  state  ofa  thing  which  takes  up  more  space 
than  it  used  to  do  ;  the  act  of  spreading  out  a  thing  ;  ex- 
tent ;  or  space  to  which  any  thing  is  spread  or  extended. 

EXPA'NSIVE,  a.  having  the  power  to  spread  or  extend 
to  a  large  space. 

To  EXPATIATE,  (expashiate)  v.  n.  [from  ex,  out,  and 
spatiar,  to  wandor,  Lat.]  to  rove  or  range  without  confiiie- 
nient  or  regard  to  presoribed  limits  ;  to  enlarge,  or  treat  of 
in  a  copious  manner. 

To  EXPE'CT,  f.  n.  rfrome.r,  out,  and  speeto,  to  look,  Lat.  I 
to  look  out  after;  -to  have  an  appriheusiou  of  future  good 
or  evil  ;  to  wait  foi  a  person's  coming. 

EXP  li'CTA  HLE,  a.  that  may  be  imagined  to  be  produced 
bv,  or  to  come  from. 

'EXPE'CTANCE,  or  EXPECTANCY,  j.  [from  exyjert- 
ant,  Fr.]  the  act  or  state  ofa  person  who  waits  for  the  com-, 
ing  of  another ;  something  waited  for ;  hope  ;  or  that  which 
people  had  formed  vast  hopes  fronu 

EXPECTANT,  a.  [expectant,  Fr.]  waiting  in  hopes  of 
the  arrival  of  a  person,  time,  or  thing,  or  of  succeeding  ano- 
ther in  any  office. 

EXPE'CTANT,  s.  one  who  waits  for  the  arrival  ofa  pe- 
riod of  time,  person,  or  thing,  orthe  succession  tetany  place ; 
or  is  dependant  on  the  promises  and  favours  of  another. 

EXPECTATION,  s.  [from  ex,  out,  and  speeto,  to  look, 
Lat.]  the  act  of  the  mind,  whereby  it  has  knowledge  of  some 
thing  not  present,  but  waits  in  hopes  of  its  arrival ;  the  state 
ofa  person  who  waits  for  the  arrival  of  any  person,  period, 
or  thing;  dependance  on  the  promises  and  favours  of 
another  for  future  good.  The  object  which  people  form 
great  hopes  of.    The  Messiah. 

EXPE'CTER,  *.  one  who  waits  for,  or  has  hopes  of,  pre- 
ferment in  a  state ;  one  who  waits  for  the  arrival  ofa  person, 
thing,  or  period. 

To  EXPECTORATE,  v.  a.  [from  ex,  out  of,  and  pectus, 
the  breast,  Lat.]  to  void  phlegm,  or  other  matter  which 
obstructs  the  vessels  of  the  lungs,  by  coughing,  hawking,  or 
spitting. 

.EXPECTORATION,  s.  the  act  of  discharging  any  ex- 
crcmentitious  matter  from  the  breast. 
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EXPECTORATIVE,  a.  having  the  quality  to  promote 
the  cleaosiug  the  breast  or  lungs  of  phlegm,  or  other  viscid 
matter,  which  obstructs  the  vessels  of  the  lungs. 

EXPE'DIENCE,  or  EXPEDIENCY,  s.  the  fitness  or 

ropriety  of  a  means  to  the  attainment  of  an  end.    It  is  used 

V  Shaksiteare  for  an  expedition  ;  adventure  ;  an  attempt; 
also  for  expedition  ;  haste,  dispatch. 

EXPE'DIK'NT,  a.  [eir/Kdient,  Fr.]  proper  to  attain  any 
particular  end. 

EXPEDIENT,  *.  [from  expedient,  Fr.]  a  means  proper 
to  promote  or  forward  an  end  ;  a  shift,  or  means  bit  upon  on 
a  sudden  to  ward  off  any  calamity  or  distress,  or  elude  any 
punishment. 

EXPK'DIENTLY,  ad.  in  a  manner  proper  to  attain  any 
end.    Not  used. 

EXPEDITATION,  s.  in  the  forest  laws,  signifies  a  cut- 
ting out  the  balls  of  a  dog's  fore-feet,  for  the  preservation  of 
the  kings  game.  Every  one  that  keeps  any  great  dog,  not 
expeditated,  forfeits  3^.  4rf.  to  the  king. 

To  EXPEDITE,  v.  a.  [cxpedio,  from  ex,  out,  and  pel,  a 
foot,  Lat.]  to  free  from  any  obstruction  or  impediment ;  to 
hasten  or  quicken,  to  dispatch  or  issue  from  a  public  otlice. 

E'XPEPITE,  a.  [from  expedio,  to  hasten,  Lat.]  quick, 
performed  soon;  nimble  or  active. 

E'XPKDITKLY,  nd.  with  quickness,  readiness,  or  haste. 

EXPEDITION,*,  [from  expedio,  to  hasten,  Lat.]  quick- 
ness, applied  to  time  or  motion.  A  march  or  voyage;  with 
intent  to  attack  an  enemy. 

EXPKDITIOUS, a.  speedy,  quick;  nimble,  swift ;  acting 
with  celeritv. 

EXPEDITIOUSLY,  ad. speedily. nimbly. 

To  EXPE'L,  V.  a.  [from  ex,  out,  ami  pel/o,  to  drive,  Lat.] 
tn  jlrive  out,  or  make  a  person  quit  a  place  by  force.  To 
eject,  to  throw  out,  applied  to  the  animal  functions. 

EXPE'LLER,  s.  one  that  expels  or  drives  away. 

I'^XPE'NCE,  or  EXPENSE,  s.  [from  ex,  out,  and  peiido,  to 
pay,  Lat.]  cost ;  charges  ;  money  laid  out  for  any  use. 

To  EXPE'ND,  V.  a.  [from  ex,  out,  and  pendo,  to  pay,  Lat.] 
to  lay  out  or  spend  money. 

EXPE'NSELESS,  a.  without  cost  or  aharge;  without 
spend  in"  money. 

EXPENSIVE,  a.  given  to  spend  money  ;  prodigal;  ex- 
travagant, applied  to  a  person.  Costly ;  requiring  money, 
applied  to  thinp. 

EXPE'NSIVELY,  ad.  in  such  a  manner  as  requires  the 
spending  much  money. 

EXPE'NSIVENESS,  t.  the  act  of  profuseness,  or  spend- 
ing money  immoderately  ;  dearness,  or  standing  a  person  in 
a  great  sura. 

EXPERIENCE,  s.  [from  experior,  to  attempt,.  Lat.]  a 
knowledge  gained  by  long  use,  without  a  teacher. 

To  EXPERIENCE,  v,  a.  to  try  or  practice  ;  to  know  by 
practice. 

EXPE'RIENCED,  part,  skilful  or  wise  by  frequent  prac- 
tice or  experience.  '^ 

EXPE'RIENCER,  s.  one  who  makes  frequent  trials  or 
experiments. 

EXPERIMENT,  *.[from  experior,  to  attempt,  Lat.]  trial 
of  any  thing;  the  trial  made  of  the  result  of  certain  appli- 
cations and  motions  of  bodies,  in  order  to  discover  tiieir 
effects,  their  laws  and  relations,  or  to  be  able  to  arrive  at 
the  true  cause  of  the  phenomenon  occasioned  thereby. 

To  EXPRTIIMENT,  e.  a.  to  tiT  ;  to  discover  by  trial. 

EXPERIME'NTAL,  a.  pertaining  to,  or  built  upon,  ex- 
periments ;  known  by  trial  and  experiment.  Experimental 
philosophy,  is  that  which  deduces  the  laws  of  nature,  tJie 
properties  and  powers  of  bodies,  and  their  actions  on  each 
otlier,  by  sensible  experiments  and  trials  made  with  that 
view. 

EXPKRIME'NTALLY,  ad.  by  experience;  by  trial;  by- 
liavins  been  sensible. 

EXPI'.IIIMENTER,  «.  one  who  makes  philosophical  eit- 
penuieuts. 

EXPERT,  a.  lexpertus,  from  experior,  to  attempt,  Lat.] 


skilful,  ready,  or  knowing,  in  any  particular  office,  art,  or 
business ;  dexterous. 

EXPE'RTLY,  ad.  in  such  a  manner  as  discovers  skill. 

EXPE'RTNESS,  «.  skill,  or  knowledge,  in  any  affair  or 
undertaking. 

E'XPIABLE,  «.  capable  of  being  atoned,  rendered  kind 
or  propitious,  bv  suffering  or  punishment. 

To  E'XPIATE,  v.  a.  [expio,  from  pio,  iq  worship,  Lat.]  to 
make  satisfaction  or  atonement  for  sins,  by  suffering  the 
punishments  due  to  them,  or  by  substituting  something 
equivalent  to  or  instead  of  thcni ;  to  avert  (he  threatsofaii 
omen  or  prodigy. 

EXPIATION,  i.  [expio,  from  pio,  to  worship,  Lat.J  any 
suffering  endured,  or  equivalent  made,  or  sacrifice  oftereo, 
to  avert  the  punishment  due  to  sin,  and  render  the  Deity 
propitious  to  the  offender. 

EXPIATORY,  a.  having  the  power  to  avert  the  divine 
wrath  from  punishing  sins. 

EXPILA'T ION,  s.  [from  crpih,  to  rob,  Lat.]  robbery. 
In  law,  the  act  of  committing  waste  upon  latids  to  the  loss 
and  prejudice  ofjhe  heir. 

EXPIRATION,  .«.  [from  ex,  out,  and  s})iro,  to  breath, 
Lat.l  in  medicine,  the  act  by  which  the  breath  is  forced  out 
of  the  limgs  ;  the  last  gasp  of  breath  ;  vapour,  breath,  or 
the  matter  expired  ;  the  cessation  or  end  of  any  period  of 
time. 

To  EXPI'RE,  V.  a.  [from  ex,  out,  and  spiro,  to  breath, 
Lat.]  to  breathe  out ;  to  send  out  fumes,  vapours,  or  exha- 
lations  ;  to  close,  conclude,  or  bring  to  an  end  ;  to  perish  ; 
to  fly  out  with  a  blast.  Neuterly,  to  conclude,  finish,  or 
terminate,  applied  to  time  or  any  period. 

To  EXPLA'IN,  V.  a.  [exjjlano,  from  planus  plain,  Lat.]  to 
clear  up  any  difHculty  in  a  book  or  expression  ;  to  illus- 
trate. 

EXPLA'INABLE.  a.  that  may  be  rendered  more  easy  or 
plain  to  the  understanding. 

EXPLA'INER,  s.  one  who  clears  up  any  difficulty,  or 
renders  a  thing  more  easy  to  be  understood. 

EXPLANATION,  *.  [explano,  from  pkmis,  plain,  Lat.l 
an  illustration  or  comment,  whereby  a  passage  is  renderea 
more  easy  to  be  understood. 

EXPLA'NATORY,  a.  containing  an  illustration,  or  such 
remarks  as  render  a  thing  easy  to  be  understood. 

EXPLETIVE,  s.  [expleo,  to  fill  up,  from pknus,  full,  Lat.] 
a  word  which  is  used  merely  to  fill  up  a  vacancy,  or  make  up 
the  number  of  feet  in  a  verse. 

E'XPLICABLE,  a.  [explico,  frem  ex,  which  has  here  a 
negative  signification,  and  plieo,  to  fold,  Lat.]  that  may  be 
explained,  understood,  or  rendered  intelligible. 

To  E'XPLICATE,  v.  a.  [explico,  from  ex,  which  has  here 
a  negative  signification,  and  plico,  to  fold,  Lat.]  to  unfold. 
Figuratively,  to  explain  or  render  any  difficulty  more  easy  to 
be  understood. 

EXPLICATION,  t.  [explieo,  from  ex,  which  has  here  a 
negative  signification,  and  plico,  to  fold,  Lat.]  the  act  of 
opening  or  unfolding.  Figuratively,  the  act  of  explaining, 
or  rendering  any  dilticult  passage  or  doctrine  plainer;  or 
more  easy  to  be  undefstood ;  the  sense  giveiUjy  an  explainer; 
an  interpretation. 

EXPLICATIVE,  a.  having  a  tendency  to  explain,  or 
render  a  thing  more  easv  to  be  understood. 

EXPLICATOR,  s.  [explico,  from  ex,  which  has  here  a 
negative  signification,  and  plico,  to  fold,  Lat.]  one  who  ren- 
ders any  dithculty  more  easy  to  be  understood. 

EXPLI'CIT,  a'.[explico,  from  ex,  which  has  herea  negative 
signification,  and;)/ico,  to  fold.  Lat.l  unfolded.  FigHratively,' 
plain,  easy,  obvious,  opposed  to  obscure  or  implicit. 

EXPLICITLY,  arf.  plainly-;  directly;  without  implica- 
tion or  inference. 

To  EXPLO'DE,  V.  a.  [from  ex,  out,  and  plaudo,  to  clap 
one's  bauds,  Lat.]  to  drive  out  witlt  contempt,  clamour,  and 
di^race.    Figuratively,  to  reject  with  scorn. 

EXPLO'DER,  s.  a  person  v.lm  rejects  an  opinion  with 
detestation  er  c'.^tempt. 
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EXPLOIT,  s.  \exi)loit,  Fr.]  a  design  accomplisliod  ;  a 
successtiil  and  remarkable  action  in  war. 

EXPLOltATION,  s.  [from  ex,  out,  and  phro,  an  old 
word  for  to  search,  Lat.jj  search  ;  disquisiti(>n  ;  examina- 
tion. 

EXPLO'RATOllY,  <r.  [from  ex,  out,  and  ploro,  an  old 
word  for  to  search,  Lat.l  searching  ;  examining. 

To  EXPLO'RE,  V.  a.  [from  ex,  out,  and  ploro,  an  old  word 
for  to  search,  Lat.]  to  make  trial  of  j  to  search  into  by 
trials  ;  to  discover  by  examination  ;  to  try  in  order  to  make 
discoveries. 

EXPLO'STON,  s.  [from  ex,  out,  and  plaudo,  to  clap  one's 
hands,  Lat.l  the  act  of  driving  out  any  thing  with  noise  and 
violence  ;  tlie  noise  laade  by  the  bursting  or  firing  of  gun- 
powder. 

EXPLO'SIVE,  rt.  driving  out  with  noise  and  violence. 

EXPONENT,  s.  [from  ex,  out,  and  pono,  to  put,  Lat.]  in 
arithmetic,  the  number  which  expresses  how  often  a  given 
power  is  to  be  divided  by  its  root,  before  it  be  brought  to 
unity. 

EaPONE'NTL\L,  {exponi,Tishal)  a.  in  geometry,  applied 
to  curves  which  partake  both  of  the  nature  of'algebraic 
curves,  and  of  transcendental  ones. 

To  EXPORT,  V.  a.  [from  ex,  out,  and  poiio,  to  carry, 
Lat.lto  send  goods  to  foreign  countries  for  sale. 

EaPORT,  s.  a  commodity  sent  out  of  the  kingdom  to 
foreign  pjrts  for  sale. 

EXPORTATION,  *.  [from  ex,  out,  and  porta,  to  carry, 
Lat.]  the  act  or  practice  of  sending  goods  to  foreign  mar- 
kets for  sale. 

EXPO'RTER,  s.  he  that  sends  commodities  to  foreign 
countries.  ^ 

To  EXPO'S  Fy,  {exp'oze)  V.  a.  [from  ex,  out,  and  pono,  to  put, 
I^t.J  to  lay  open,  subject,  or  make  liable,  applied  to  ridi- 
cule, censure,  examination,  punishment,  calamity,  or  dan- 
ger. 

EXPOSITION,  {expozUhon)  s.  [from  ex,  out,  and  pmio,  to 
put, Lat.]  the  situation  in  which  a  thing  is  placed  with  res- 
Iject  to  the  sun  or  air;  an  interpretation,  comment,  or  trea- 
tise ;  to  render  the  sense  of  a  writer  more  plain  and  intelli- 
gible. 

EXPO'SITOR,  s.  [from  ex,  out,  and  pono,  to  put,  Lat.]  an 
explainer;  an  interpreter. 

To  EXPO'STULATE,  i-.  »i.  [from  ex,  which  strengthens 
the  signification,  and pvstiJe,  to  demand  or  complain,  Lat.] 
to  debate,  reason,  or  argue  with  a  person  by  way  of  coni- 
liJaitit  against  something. 

EXPOSTULATION,  s.  [from  ex,  wliich  strengthens  the 
signification,  and  ;)o,«<h/o,  to  demand  or  complain,  Lat.]  the 
act  of  reasoning,  or  representing  a  thing  to  another  by  way 
ofconijilaint. 

EXPOSTULATOR,  ».  a  person  who  argues  with,  or 
brings  a  complaint  to  another. 

EXPO'STULATORY,  a.  containing  the  representation 
of  a  coiuplajnt. 

EXPO'SURE,  (exp'usiire)  s.  the  act  of  laying  open  to 
public  view  and  observation  ;  the  state  of  being  siibjector 
liable  to  blame,  punishment,  ridicule,  or  danger;  a  situation 
in  which  a  thing  lies  open  to  the  sun  and  air. 

To  EXPO'UND,  t).  a.  [expeno,  from  «a:,  out,  and  pono,  to 
put,  Lat.  because  expounding  professes  to  place  that  which 
was  somewhat  concealed,  in  a  conspicuous  point  of  view] 
to  interpret  or  explain  anv  difficult  passage. 
EXPOUNDER,  i.  one  who  explains. 
To  EXPRE'SS,  V.  a.  [from  ex,  out,  and  prima,  to  press, 
Lat.]  to  represent  in  words,  or  by  any  of  the  imitative  arts 
of  poetry,  sculpture,  or  painting.*  To  utter,  applied  solely 
io  language.  To  declare  one's  sentiments.  To  squeeze 
»ut ;  to  force  out  by  pressure.  To  extort  by  violence ;  a 
Latin  inn. 

EXrRE'SS,ff.  copied,  or  bearing  a  near  resemblance, 
applied  to  the  imitative  arts  of  painting,  drawing,  sculpture, 
aiad  poetry.  In  direct  terius,|applied  to  language.  Clear, 
«i  Without  any  ambiguity.  Ou  purpose ;  for  a  particular  end. 


EXPRESS,  $.  a  messenger  sent  with  expedition,  on  pur- 
pose to  deliver  a  pariiciilar  message;  a  message  ;  a  decia 
ration  in  plain  and  direct  terms. 

EXPRESSIBLE,  a.  that  may  be  uttered,  or  communi- 
cated by  words  ;  that  may  be  forced  out  by  s()uei'zing. 

EXPRE'SSION,  (er/jresAon)  i.  [from  es/wtmo,  to  express, 
Lat.]  the  act  of  communicating  an  idea  by  language  ;  the 
particular  form,  manner,  or  style,  used  in  communicating 
one's  thoughts ;  a  phrase ;  the  squeezing  or  forcing  out  any 
thing  by  pressure. 

EXPRE'SSIVE,  a.  having  the  power  of  uttering  or  re- 
presenting. 

EXPRE'SSIYELY,  ad.  in  a  clear  and  direct  manner, 
applied  to  language. 

EXPRESSIVENESS,*,  the  power  of  representing,  or 
conveying  ideas  to  the  mind. 
EXPRESSLY,  ad.  in  direct  terms  ;  plainly  ;  positively. 
EXPRESSURE,  *.  [from  exprimo,  to  express,  Lat.l  ex- 
pression, or  the  conveying  ideas  by  language.    The  form 
or  likeness  described. 

To  EXPRO'BRATE,t;.a.[er;iro4ro,from  pro6ntm,reproach, 
Lat.j  to  charge  with  a  thing  by  way  of  reproach. 

EXPROBRATION,  J.  [exprobro,  from  proiiiim, reproach, 
Lat.]  a  reproachful  accusation. 

To  EXPROPRIATE,  ».n.[fromex,  here  a  negative  par- 
ticle, and  proprixis,  one's  own,  Lat.]  to  make  a  thing  no  lon- 
ger one's  own.    Not  in  use, 

To  EXPU'GN,  {expun)  V.  a.  [from  ex,  out,'  and  ptig^io,  to 
fight,  Lat  J  to  take  by  assault. 

EXPUGNATION,  *.  [from  ex,  out,  and  pwg^io,  to  fight, 
Lat.j  conquest ;  the  taking  a  town  by  assault. 

EXPU'LSION,  t.  [from  ex,  out,  and  pcllo,  to  drive,  Lat.] 
the  act  of  driving  out;  the  state  of  a  person  driven  from  a 
place. 
EXPU'LSIVE,  o.  having  the  power  of  driving  out. 
To  EXPU'NGE,  V.  a.  [from  ex,  out,  and  pnngo,  to  prick  ; 
to  prick  or  cross  with  a  pen,  Lat.]  to  blot  or  rub  out.  Fi- 
guratively, to  efface  or  annihilate. 

EXPURGA  TION,  j.  [from  ex,  out,  and  purgo,  to  purge, 
Lat.]  the  act  of  purging  or  cleanihg.  Figuratively,  purifi- 
cation from  bad  mixtures,  or  from  error  and  falsehood. 

EXPU'RGATOR,  s.  [from  ex,  out,  and  purgo,  to  purge, 
Lat.j  one  who  corrects  by  expunging. 

EXPU'RGATORY,  a.  employed  in  clearing  away  what  is 
noxious,  erroneous,  or  amiss. 

E'XQUISITE,  a.  [from  ex,  out,  and  quero,  to  search,  Lat.] 
searched  out  with  care  ;  so  excellent,  perfect,  or  com- 
pletely bad,  as  to  shew  great  care  in  the  search,  or  great  ex- 
actness and  labour  in  the  production.  Consummately 
bad. 

EXQUISITELY,  (Johnson  accents  this  and  the  next 
word  on  the  second  syllable)  ad.  perfectly  ;  accurately  ; 
completely  ;  in  such  a  manner  as  shews  no  small  pains  ia 
the  discoverv  or  production. 

E'XQUISiTENESS,  s.  ni<*ty ;  perfection ;  owing  to  great 
care  and  pains. 

E'XSCRIPT,  s.  [from  ex,  out,  and  scribo,  to  write,  Lat.]  a- 
writing  copied  from  some  other. 
EXSrCCANT,  or  EXSI'CCATIVE,  a.  drying. 
EXSICCATION,    a.  [from  ex,  which  strengthens  Ihe- 
signitication,  and  sicca,  to  dry,  Lat.]  the  act  of  drying. 
EXSICCATIVE,  a.  having  the  power  of  drying. 
EXSU'CTION,  s.  [from  ex,  out,  and  sn^u,  to  suck,  Lat.] 
the  actof  draining  or  drawing  out  by  sucking. 

EXSUDATION,  s.  [from  ex,  out,  and  nido,  to  sweat, 
Lat.]  the  act  of  discharging  by  sweat. 

To  EXSUDE,  v.  a.  [from  ex,  out,  and  tudo,  to  sweat,  Lat.} 
to  discharge  by  sweat ;  to  distil  or  exhale. 

EXSUITLATION,  s.  [from  ex,  out,  and  tvffio,  to  blow 
underneath,  LatJ  a  blast  working  underneath. 

To  EXSU  FFOLATE,  v.  a.  [from  ex,  out,  Lat.  and  «#0' 
lav,  to  buzz,  Ital.]  to  whisper  or  buzz  in  the  ear.    This 
word  is  peculiar  to  Shgkspeare. 
To  EXSU'SCITATE,  v,  a.  [from  «,  wliick  strengthen* 
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Jie  si^ification,  and  suscito,  to  rouse,  Lat.J  to  rouse  or 
fttir  up. 

E\T\CY,t.    See  Ecstasy. 

E'XTANT,  a.  [extans,  Lat.l  standing  out,  or  above  tlie 
other  parts  of  the  surface.  Public  ;  not  suppressed  ;  still 
lo  be  met  with,  applied  to  books. 

EVTATIC,  orEXTATICAL,  s.  [from  elirtasis,  a  trance, 
Gr.]    See  Ecstatic. 

ExTE'MPORAL,  o.[froni  rr,  out,  and  lempiii,  time,  Lat.] 
sudden;  without  anv  premedifation. 

EXTE'MPORAL;LV,arf.  quickly;  without  any  preced- 
ing study  or  preparation. 

EXTEMPORANEOUS,  a.  [from  ex,  out,  and  tcmpus, 
time,  Lat.]  sudden  ;  not  allowing,  or  giving  any  time  for 
preparation  or  premeditation. 

EXTEMPORARY,  «.  [from  er,  out,  and  tempus,  time, 
.Lat.]  sudden ;  quick;  formed  without  study,  preparation, 
or  premeditation. 

EXTE'MPORE,  orf.[Lat.]  suddenly;  without  thought  or 
study. 

To  EXTEMPORIZE,  v.  n.  to  speak  without  premedita- 
tion. 

To  EXTE'ND,  v.  a.  [from  ex,  out,  and  temlo,  to  stretch, 
Lat.]  to  stretch  out  towards  ajiy  part ;  lo  spread  ;  to  en- 
large the  surface  of  a  thing.  To  increase,  applied  to  force, 
strength,  or  duration.  To  communicate  or  impart.  In 
law,  to  seize. 

EXTE'NDER,  *.  the  person  or  means  by  which  any  thing 
is  stretched. 

EXTENDIBLE,  a.  capable  of  being  made  wider  or 
longer. 

EXTET^DLESSNESS,  s.  an  unlimited  or  unbounded 
extension.    . 

EXTENSIBI'LITY,  s.  the  quality  of  being  made  wider 
or  longer. 

EXTE'NSIBLE,  a.  capable  of  being  stretched  wider  and 
longer;  capable  of  including  or  comprehending  more 
ideas. 

EXTE'NSIBLENESS,  *.  the  quality  of  being  stretched 
wider  or  longer. 

EXTENSION,  s.  [from  ex,  out,  and  tendo,  to  stretch, 
Lat.]  the  act  of  increasing  the  length  or  breadth  of  a  thing ; 
the  state  of  a  thing  where  length  or  breadth  is  increased. 
In  physics,  the  distance  between  the  extremes  of  a  solid 
bo(ly. 

EXTE'NSIONAL,  a.  long,  drawn  out ;  having  great 
extent. 

EXTE'NSIVE,  a.  [from  ex,  out,  and  tendo,  to  stretch,  Lat.] 
wide  ;  large. 

EXTR  NSIVELY.  ad.  widely ;  largely. 

EXTE'NSIVENESS,  s.  largeness  ;  wideness  ;  diffusive- 
ness. 

EXTETNSOR,*.  [Lat.]  in  anatomy,  a  muscle  by  which 
any  limb  is  extended. 

,  EXTE'NT,  J.  [from  ex,  out,  and  teitdo,  to  stretch,  Lat.] 
the  distance  between  the  extremities  of  a  thing;  the  space 
filled;  communication;  distribution.  In  law,  an  execution 
or  seizure  of  a  person's  goods. 

To  EXTE'NUATE,  v.  a.  [extenuo,  from  temdi,  slender, 
Lat.]  to  make  small,  narrow,  or  sli^nder ;  to  make  lean. 

EXTENUATION,  s.\extemw,  from  <fHi/i>,  slender,  Lat.] 
the  act  of  representing  things  less  ill  than  they  are.  Miti- 
gation, or  alleviation,  applied  to  punishment.  In  medicine, 
a  loss  of  flesh,  wr  decav  of  the  body. 

EXTERIOR,  a.  [Lat.]  outward ;  external ;  not  essen- 
tial. 

To  EXTERMINATE,  B.  a.  [from  ex,  which  strengthens 
the  signification,  and  termino,  to  end,  Lat.]  to  root  out ;  to 
destroy  utterly. 

EXTERMINATION,  *.  [from  ex,  whicli  strengthens 
the  signification,  and  termino,  to  end,  Lat.]  total,  destruc- 
tion. 

EXTERMINATOR,  *.  [Lat.]  the  instrument  by  whick 
»ny  thing  is  destroyed. 


■  To  liXTE'RMINE,  ti.  a.  [from  ex,  which  strengthens  the 
signification,  and  termino,  to  end,  Lat.]  to  destroy  ;  to  put 
an  end  to. 

.  EXTERNAL,  a.  [extermis,  from  extra,  without,  Lat.]  out- 
ward ;  from  without ;  outward  appearabce  ;  or  that  which 
appears  to  the  sight. 

EXTERNALLY,  arf.  outwardly. 

EXTILLATION,  s.  [from  ex,  out,  and  ttitlo,  to  drop, 
Lat.]  the.  act  of  falling  in  drops. 

To  EXTI'MULATE,  r.  a.  [from  ex,  which  strengthens 
the  signification,  and  stimido,  to  excite,  Lat.J  to  prick  or 
incite. 

EXTIMULATION,  s.  [frotn  ex,  whrch  strengthens  the 
signification,  and  stimulo,  to  excite,  Lat.]  pungency  ;  or  the 
power  of  exciting  motion,  sensation,  or  action. 

EXTl'NCT,  a.  [from  ext^ivguo,  to  extinguish,  Lat.]  quench- 
ed or  put  out,  applied  to  tire.  At  a  stop,  without  any  sur- 
vivors, applied  to  succession.  Abolished,  or  out  of  Force, 
applied  to  law. 

EXTWCTION,  *.  [from  extinguo,  to  extinguish,  Lat.] 
the  act  of  quenching  or  putting  out,  applied  to  fire.  The 
state  of  a  thing  quenched.  Utter  destruction.  Suppres- 
sion. 

To  EXTI NGUISH,  ti.  a.  [extivguo,  Lat.]  to  put  out,  or 
quench,  applied  to  tire.  To  suppress,  or  destroy,  applied 
to  the  passions.  To  cloud  or  obscure  by  superior  splen- 
dor. 

EXTl'NGUISHABLE,  a.  that  may  be  put  out,  quench- 
ed,  suppressed,  or  destroyed. 

EXTITSiGUBHER,  s.  a  hollow  cone,  which  is  put  on  a 
candle  to  quench  it. 

EXTITS^GUISHMENT,  s.  the  act  of  suppressing  or  put- 
ting an  end  to  a  thing.  Abolition,  applied  to  laws.  The 
act  of  taking  away  all  the  descendants  or  survivors  of  a 
family. 

To  EXTIRPATE,  v.  a.  [extirjyo,  from  stirjts,  a  root.t^t.] 
to  root  out;  to  destroy  utterly. 

EXTIRPATION,  s.  [extirpo,  from  stirpt,  a  root,  Lat.]  the 
act  of  rooting  out ;  or  utterly  destroying. 

EXTIRPATOR,  s.  [Lat.]  one  ^^llo  roots  out;  a  de- 
stroyer. 

EXTISPrCIOUS,  a.  [extispicium,  the  craft  of  sooth-say- 
ing, from  exta,  entrails,  and  inspicio,  to  look,  Lat.J  augurial  ; 
relating  to  the  inspection  of  entrails  in  order  to  prognosti- 
cation. 

To  EXTO'L,  t).  a.  [from  ex,  which  strengthens  the  signifi- 
cation, and  tolla,  to  lift  up,  Lat.J  to  praise ;  to  magnify  with 
praise. 

EXTO'LLER,  *.  one  who  praises,  or  magnifies  with 
praise. 

EXTO'RSIVE,  a.  drawing  by  violence. 

EXTO'RSIVELY,  ad.  by  violence. 

To  EXTO'RTji'.a.  [from  ex,Xo  strengthen  the  signification, 
wnA  torques,  Xo  twist,  Lat.J  to  draw  by  force,  to  wring  from 
one  :  to  jpjin  by  violence  or  oppression. 

EX.T0'RTER,  s.  a  person  who  makes  use  of  oppression, 
or  violent  or  indirect  means. 

EXTO'RTION,  *.  the  act  or  practise  of  gainin°;  or  ac- 
quiring by  force  ;  the  force  or  violence  made  use  of  to  gam 
a  thing. 

EXTORTIONER,  {extbrshoner)  t.  one  who  grows  rich  by 
violence. 

To  EXTRACT,  ».  a.  [from  ex,  out,  and  traho  to  draw, 
Lat.J  to  draw  or  lake  one  thing  from  another  ;  to  draw  by 
chyraistry.  In  arithmetic,  to  riud  the  root  of  any  number. 
To  abridge  or  transcribe  any  passage  from  a  book  qr 
writing. 

EXTRACT,  s.  [from  ex,  out, aad  /raAo.to  draw,  Lat.]  in 
pharmacy,  the  purest  and  finest  of  any  substance  ;  sepa- 
rated by  dissolution,  or  digestion  of  a  proper  menstruum, 
and  aftenvards  made  into  a  thick,  moist  consistence,  by 
distillation,  or  evaporation  over  tire.  In  literature,  ait 
abridgement  of  a  book,  or  a  transcript  of  .some  passage. 

EXTRACTION,  J. [from  tx,  out,  and  tmho.Xo  dratr. 
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Lat.J  in  chemistry  and  pharmacy,  an  operation  \vhere!»y 
essences,  tinctures,  &c.  are  drawn  from  natural  bodies.  In 
surgerv,  an  operation  by  which  auy  foreign  matter  lodged 
in  the  iiody  is  taken  out.  In  genealogy,  the  stock  or  family 
from  which  a  person  is  descended.  In  aritimietic,  extraction 
of  root  is  the  method  of  finding  the  roots  of  given  numbers 
orquantities. 

EXTRA'CTOB,  *.  a  person  or  instrument  by  which  any 
fliiiiff  is  taken  out. 

EXTilAJUDFCIAL,  (extrajudithial)  a.  [from  extra,  witli- 
out,.and/iMiiei?(m,  judgment,  Lat.]  out  of  the  regularcourse  of 
proceeding  in  law. 

EXTRAJUDI'CIALLY,  (ei-tr«jW(.fAi«%)arf.  ma  manner 
different  from  the  common  or  stated  course  of  procedure 
at  law. 

EXTRAMI'SSION,  s.  [from  extra,  without,  and  mitto,  to 
send,  Lat.]  the  act  of  emitting  outward,  opposite  to  intro- 
mission. 

KXTRAMU'NDANE,  a.  [from  extra,  without,  and  mim- 
rfffiijw,  belonging  to  the  world,  Lat.]  beyond  the  bounds  of 
this  material  system. 

EX  TRA'NEOUS,  «.  [fromear^ra,  without,  Lat.l  not  intrin- 
sic or  essential  to  a  thmg;  foreign,  or  of  a  dinerent  sub- 
stance. 

EXTRAORDINARILY,  ad.  in  a  manner  out  of  the 
common  method  and  order  ;  uncommonly;  eminently;  re- 
markablv. 

EXTRAORDINARY,  a.  [from  eictra,  without,  and  ordo, 
order,  Lat.]  ditferent  from,  or  out  of  the  common  course  or 
order. 

EXTRAPARO'CHIAL,  (extraparMal)  a.  [from  extra, 
without,  and  parochia,  a  parish,  Lat.]  not  included  or  com- 
prehended in  any  parish. 

EXTRAPROVl'NCIAL,  (exfraprorhishial)  a.  [from  extra, 
without,  and  pi-mincia,  a  province,  Lat.]  not  withm  the  same 
province  ;  or  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  same 
person. 

EXTRA  REGULAR,  a.  not  comprehended  within  a  rule. 

EXTRA'VAGANCE,  or  EXTRA'VAGANCY,  s.  [from 
extra,  without,  and  vagor,  to  wander,  Lat.]  an  excursion  or 
sally  beyond  prescribed  bounds  ;  irregularity ;  wildness. 
An  immoderate  heat  or  violence,  applied  to  the  passions. 
Unnatural  tumor  ;  bombast.  Waste,  or  superfluous  ex- 
pense. 

EXTRATAGANT,  a.  [from  extra,  without,  and  vae;or, 
to  wander,  Lat.]  wandering  out  of,  i>r  beyond  the  i)rescribed 
bounds.  Roving  beyond  any  prescribed  forms,  or  the 
bounds  of  moderation;  immoderate  ;  irregular;  not  reduced 
to  rule  ;  prodigal;  or  profusely  expensive. 

EXTRA'VAGANT,  s.  one  who  is  included  or  compre- 
hended in  no  general  rule  or  definition. 

EXTRA'VAGANTLY,  ad.  contrary  to  all  rule ;  in  an 
unreasonable  or  immoderate  degree;  profusely  expensive. 

To  EXTRA'VAGATE,  v.  n.  [from  extra,  without,  and 
tnffor,  to  wander,  Lat.]  to  wander  up  and  down  ;  also  to  talk 
idlv  and  impertinently. 

EXTRA'VASATED,  o.  |from  ra^ra,  without,  andia*,a 
vessel,  Lat.]  forced  out  of  the  vessels. 

EXTRAVASATION,  *.  the  act  of  forcing,  or  the  state 
«f  being  forced,  out  of  its  proper  vessels. 

EXTRAVETMATE,  a.  [from  extra,  without,  and  rem,  a 
vein,  Lat.]  let  out  of  the  vents. 

EXTR  AUGHT,  {extralu)m  obsolete  participle  of  Ex- 
tract. 

EXTRE'ME,  a.  [this  word  is  sometimes  corrupted  by 
tlie  superlative  termination,  of  which  it  is  by  no  means  ca- 
pable, as  it  has  in  itself  the  superlative  signification ;  extre- 
fims,  Lat.]  greatest,  applied  to  degree.  Utmost,  or  farther- 
wost  applied  to  situation  or  time.  Last,  or  that  has  no- 
thing beyond  it.    Pressing,  applied  to  danger. 

EXTRE'ME,  s.  the  utmost  point  or  highest  degree  of  any 
thing ;  points  at  the  greatest  distance  from  each  other. 

EXTRE'MELY,  ad.  in  the  utmost  degree,  'Very  much, 
«r  greatly,  in  familiar  language,  ■" 
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EXTREME  UNCTION,  one  of  the  sacraments  of  the 
Romish  church,  the  fifth  in  order,  administered  to  people 
dangerously  sick,  by  anointing  them  with  holy  oils,  and  pro- 
nouncing several  prayers  over  them. 

EXTRE'MITY,  ».  \extremitas,  from  extremus,  extreme, 
Lat.l  the  utmost  parts,  or  those  farthest  from  the  centre  or 
middle  ;  those  points  which  are  most  opposite  to  each  other; 
the  remotest  or  farthest  part  of  a  country  ;  the,  utmost 
degree  of  violence,  distress,  or  poverty. 

To  E'XTRICATE,  v.  a.  [from  er,  out  of,  and  trica,  impe- 
diments, Lat.]  to  free  a  person  from  any  ditiiciilly  or  per- 
plexity. 

EXTRICATION,  s.  the  act  of  freeing  from  perplexity, 
ditfieulty  or  danger. 

EXTRINSIC,  a.  [extrivs'cens,  from  extra,  without,  Lat.] 
outward;  external;  not  in  the  substance  or  subject  itself. 

EXTRI'NSICAL,  a.  [eitrimeeus,  from  extra,  without, 
Lat.]  cxteftial ;  outward  ;  from  without. 

To  EXIRU'DE,  »,  a.  [from  ex,  out,  and  trudo,  to  thrust, 
Lat.]  to  thrust  out;  to  drive  oft"  or  away  by  violence. 

EXTRUSION,  s.  [from  ex,  out,  ati'd  trudo,  to  thrust,  Lat.J 
the  act  of  thrusting  or  driving  out. 

EXTU'BERANCE,  s.  [from  ex,  out,  and  ttiher,  an  ex- 
crescence, Lat.]  a  knob,  or  part  which  rises  above  the  rest 
of  a  surface. 

EXU'BERANCE,  *.  [emlcro,  from  ex,  which  increases 
the  signification,  and  uber,  plentiful,  Lat.]  overgrowth"; 
superfluous  shoots;  useless  abundance  ;  luxuriance. 

EXU'BERANT,  a.  [exnbero,  from  ex,  which  increases  the 
signification,  and  iibei;  plentiful,  Lat.]  growing  with  super- 
fluous shoots,  applied  to  plants.  Luxuriant ;  superfluously 
plentiful  ;  abounding  in  the  utmost  degree. 

EXUBERANTLY,  ad.  abundantly,  even  to  the  highest 
or  superfluous  degree. 

To  EXU'BKRATE,K.  n.  \exulero,  from  ex,  which  increases 
the  signification,  and  nber,  plentiful,  Lat.]  to  abound  in  the 
highest  degree. 

EXU'CCUOUS,  a.  [from  ex,  out  of,  and  succus,  juice, 
moisture,  Lat.]withoiif  juice  ;  dry. 

EXUDATION,*.    SeeExsLDATioN. 

TgEXU'LCER.ATE,  v.  a.\exidcero,  from  vlcvs,  an  ulcer, 
Lat.]  to  make  sore  with  an  ulcer  ;  to  afflict  with  a  running 
or  corroding  humour.  Figuratively,  to  alllict,  enrage  or 
corrode. 

EXULCERATION,  s.  lexnkero,  from  ulcus,  an  ulcer, 
Lat.J  the  beginning  of  an  erosion  which  wears  away  the 
substance,  ami  forms  an  ulcer.  The  act  of  inflaming  or 
ensjging,  applied  to  the  mind. 

EXU'LCERATORY,  a.  [exidcero,  from  idcus,  an  ulcer, 
Lat.Jhavinga  tondtncy  to  produce  ulcers. 

To  EXU'LT,  1'.  Ji.  [«.i«//o,  from  e.v,  out,  and  saho,  to  leap, 
Lat.]  to  be  affei^ted  with  a  high  degree  of  gladness  or 
jov. 

"EXU'LTANCE,  s.  a  transport  of  jov  or  gladness. 

EXULTATION,  s.  [cxidto,  from  ex,  out,  and  talto,  to 
leap,  Lat.]  rapturous  delight. 

EXUNDATION,  j.  [exnlto,  from  ex,  out,  and  salto,  to 
leap,  Lat.]  an  overflowing.  Figuratively,  a  great  abun- 
dance. 

EXUTERANCE,  s.  [from  ex,  which  strengthens  .the 
signification,  and  supero,  to  excel,  Lat.]  a  surplus,  or  greater 
quantity.     _ 

EXUSnON,  s.  {exutt'io,  from  ex, out,  and  mo,  to  burn, 
Lat.l  'consumption  by  fire. 

EXU'VLE,  s.  [Lat.]  the  skins  or  shells  which  are  cast  by 
an  animal. 

EY'AS,  *.  [niais,  Fr.]  a  young  hawk  just  takea  from  the 
nest,  not  able  to  prey  for  itself. 

EY'ASMUSKET,  s.  a  young  unfledged  male  hawk  of  the 
musket  kind. 

EYE,  a  very 'ancient  and  meanly  built  town  of  Suftolk, 
•with  narrow  streets.  It  has  some  manufactures  of  spinning 
and  bone-lace,  and  is  situated  in  a  sort' of  island,  (because 
surrounded  witli  a  brook)  on  the  road  from  Ipswich  to 
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Nomich,  20  miles  N.  of  Ipswich,  and  91  N.  E.  of  Loudon. 
Market  on  Saturday. 

KVE,  s.  f formerly  ei/ne  in  the  plural,  at  present  eyes ;  ?<?§•, 
Sax.**,  Scot,  f  en,  plural.]  the  organ  of  sight.  The  eye  is 
Xeuerally  divided  into  iiitt-rnal  and  external  parts,  or  into  the 
eye  properly  so  culled,  and  the  appendages.  The  ei/eproper- 
Iff  10  called  consists  of  tunics,  humours,  and  vessels.  The 
tunics  or  coats  of  the  eye  are  seven  in  number,  of  which  the 
most  reraarkableare  the  sixth,  which  forms  the  iris,  orcolour- 
ed  partof  tlieeye,andlhe  seventh,  which  is  the  retina  or  net- 
work ou  which  the  images  of  visible  objects  are  impressed. 
The  humours  are  three,  the  watery,  the  crystalline,  and  the 

f glassy.  The  vessels  are,  nerves,  glands,  arteries,  and  veins. 
Sfce  Pupil.]  The  appendages  of  the  eye  are,  the  orbit  or 
cavity  in  which  it  is  placed,  the  eyebrow,  and  the  eyelids. 
Sight;  the  countenance;  aspect;  regard;  notice  ;  .ilten- 
tion ;  opinion  formed  by  observation ;  the  place  from 
whence  any  thing  can  be  seen;  view.  A  small  catch  into 
which  a  hook  goes ;  bud  of  a  plant ;  a  small  shade  or  colour  ; 
power  of  perception.  In  botany,  the  external  scar  upon  a 
seed,  by  uhich  it  was  fixed  to  the  seed  vessels.  It  is  very 
remarkable  in  the  bean. 

To  EYE,  V.  a.  to  watch  ;  to  keep  ia  view.  Neuterly,  to 
appe>ir,  or  seem. 

EV'EBALL.i.  theappleof  tlie  eye. 

EY'KBUIGHT.  *.    See  Euphrasy. 

EY'EBROW,  *.  (he  hair  arch  over  the  eye,  intended  by 
Providence  to  defend  it  from  anv  moisture  which  would 
otheiw  ise.  run  into  it  from  the  forehead. 

EYEDROP,*,  a  tear. 

EY'KGI^ASS,  s.  spectacles  ;  glass  to  assist  the  sight. 

EY'ELE^^S,  rt.  without  eyes  ;  blind. 

EY'ELET, »  {ofillet,Fr.i-A  hcle  through  which  light  may 
enter;  a  small  hole  wrought  in  linen,  usually  termed  by 
iempstrpssps  an  ei/elet-hole. 

EY'i'Lip,  I.  th?  membrane  or  skin  which  closes  the  eye. 

EY'ESKRVANT,  ».  one  who  works  only  while  watched, 
or  whde  his  master  is  present. 

EY'ESERVICE,  t.  ser\ice  performed  only  while  the  mas- 
ter is  present. 

EVESHOT,  s.  glance ;  sight ;  view. 

EYT.SIGHT.  s.  the  sight  of  the  eye. 

EY'l'NORK,  s.  something  offensive  to  the  sight. 

EY'KSPOTI'ED,  a.  marked  with  spots  like  eyes. 

EY'ESTRING,  s.  the  tendon,  or  nerve,  by  which  the  eye 
IS  held  in  its  place. 

EYK-SUCKKR,  «.  a  small  worm  found  adhering  to  the 
«ye  of  a  sprat. 

EY'ETOOTH,  *.  the  tooth  on  the  upper  jaw,  on  each 
side,  next  to  the  grinders,  called  by  anatomists,  ehga'.leeth, 
or  dentet  canini, 

EY'EWlNK.f.  a  quick  shutting  and  opening  of  the  eye, 
intended  as  a  sign  or  token. 

EYEWITNESS,  s.  one  who  gives  testimony  to  facts 
which  he  has  seen. 

_  EYRE,  s.  \eyie,  Fr.  iter,  Lat.]  in  law,  the  court  of  jus- 
tice's itinerants. 

EY'RY,  s.  [from  ey,  Tent.]  the  place  where  birds  of  prey 
build  their  nests,  or  hatch. 

EZE'KIEF^,  a  canonical  book  of  the  Old  Testament,  re- 
ferring chiefly  to  the  degenerate  manners  and  corruptions  of 
the  Jews  of  those  times. 

E'ZR.\,  a  canonical  book  of  the  Old  Testament,  compre- 
hending the  history  of  the  Jews  from  the  time  of  Cyrus's 
edict  for  their  return,  to  the  twentieth  year  of  Artaxerxcs 
L«ngimaDus. 


FTHEsixth  letter  of  the  alphabet,  and  fourth  consonant, 
»  is  by  some  reckoned  mute,  and  by  othersa  semi-vowtl ; 
Its  sound  in  English  is  invariable,  formed  by  a  compression 
of  the  whole  lips  and  a  forwble  breath  ;  it  has  much  the 
Mme  sound  as  the  Greek     ,  or  ph  ia  English  words ;  and 
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therefore  in  all  words  derived  from  the  Greek,  it  shonid  !>*■ 
written  with  pli,  and  in  those  of  a  Latin  original  with  anf, 
Suetonius  says,  tlut  the  emperor  Claudius  invented  the/", 
and  two  other  ietteis;  iindtnatit  had  the  force  of »  conso- 
nant, and  v  as  written  inverted  thus,  j.  As  a  numeral,  F 
denotes  40,  and  with  a  dash  over  it  thts,  r,  40,000.  In  mu- 
sic, it  stands  for  the  bass  cliff ;  and  frequently  for  forte,  asff 
does  (or forte,  forte.  In  medical  prescriptiotis,/stands  for 
fiat,let  it  bs  done  ;  thus  F.  S.  A.  stand  (or  fiat  tecmwium  at  tern, 
let  it  he  done  according  to  art.  As  an  abbreviation  F  stands 
for  Fellow,  as  F.  11.  S.  for  Fellow  of  the  Boyal  Societi/. 

FA,  in  music,  the  fourth  nc4e  in  the  scale  or  gamut ;  as 
ut,  re,  mi, /a. 

FAB.'V'CEOUS,  a.  [from  faba,  a  bean,  Lat]  having  tl  e 
nature  of  a  bean. 

FA'BLE,  s.  ]fabula,  from/or  to  talk,  Lat.]  a  tale  or  feigned 
story,  intended  to  enforce  some  moral  precept ;  a  fiction  ;  a 
series  of  events  which  compose  a  moral,  epic,  or  dramatic 
poem. 

To  FA'BLE,  V.  n.  to  feign,  or  write  fiction  ;  to  tell  false- 
hoods, with  an  intent  to  deceive;  to  lie.  Actively,  to  feign; 
to  deliver  in  fables  and  fictions. 

FA'BLED,  ;»a''.  mentioned  or  celebrated  in  fables. 

FABLER,  s.  a  writer  of  feigqed  stories  or  fictions ;  a 
softer  or  more  genteel  word  to  express  a  person  guilty  of 
lying. 

F.A'BRIC,  s.  \from  faber,  a  carpenter,  Lat.Ja  building ;  any 
thing  composed  of  ditl'erent  or  dissimilar  parts  ;  the  texture 
of  a  silk  or  stuff. 

To  FA'BRIC,  f.  a.  [(romfaber,  a  carpenter,  Lat.]  to  build, 
form,  or  construct. 

To  FA'BRiCATE,  v.  a.  [(romfaber,  a  carpenter,  Lat.]  to 
build  or  construct. 

FABRICA  TION,  s. [from  faber,  a  carpenter,  Lat.]  the  act 
of  building;  construction. 

FA'BL LIST,  *.  |y'a4i(/ijt<',  Fr.]  a  writer  or  composer  of 
fables 

FABULOSITY, ».  [from  fabida,  a  fable,  Lat.]  the  qualify 
of  dealing  in  falsehood,  or  telling  lies. 

F.A'BULOUS,  a.  [from/aiw/a,  a  fable,  Lat.]  dealing  io,  or 
belonging  to  fables,  fiction,  or  falsehood 

FA'BL'LOUSLY,  ad.  in  a  feigned  or  fabulous  manner. 

FACE,  J.  [/aci«,  Lat.l  the  visage;  the  countenance,  or 
fore-part  of  the  head  ;  the  surface  of  a  thing  ;  the  front  or 
fore  part  of  a  building  or  thing ;  the  state  or  appearance  of 
an  affair;'  appearance,  look,  or  countenance  ;  presence,  or 
sight ;  confidence ;  boldness.  Used  in  the  plural,  it  means 
distortion  of  the  face. 

To  FACE,  V.  n.  to  carry  a  false  appearance,  or  play  the 
hypocrite  ;  to  come  in  front.  Actively,  to  march  against 
or  oppose  an  enemy  or  danger  with  boldness  and  courage.. 
Followed  by  down,  to  deny  or  oppose,  or  put  to  silence  by. 
mere  impudence. 

FA'CF.PAINTING,  i.  the  art  of  drawing  portraits. 

FA'CET,  s.  [f'acette,  Fr.]  a  small  surface ;  a  superficies  cut' 
into  several  ansles. 

FACETIOUS,  ifasiihimi)  a.  \facetia,  Lat.]  wittily  gay; 
used  both  cfi'^i  sons  and  things. 

FACETi  OUSLY,  (fasitMoutly)  ad.  in  a  merry,  witty,  and: 
jocose  manner. 

FACETIGUSNESS,  (fasishiovsness)  s.  the  quality  of  di- 
verting by  cheerful  wit,  or  pleasant  and  jocose  expressions 
or  stories. 

FACILE,  a.  Ifacilis,  I^at.]  to  be  attained  or  performed 
with  ease  or  little  labour.  Easily  conquered  or  surmounted. 
Easv  of  access  or  converse;  not  haughty;  pliant;  flexible. 

To  FAC  FLIT  ATi„  .'.  a.  [from  facilis,  easy,  Lat.]  to  make 
easy,  or  to  clear  f;om  difhcitlty  or  impediments. 

F.ACl'LITY,  s.  [from  facilis,  easy,  Lat.]  easiness  of  per- 
forming, or  to  be  performid  ;  freedom  from  difficulty  ;■ 
readiness  iij  performing;  easiness  to  be  persuaded  either  to 
good  or  bad  ;  flexibility,  or  credulity  ;  easiness  of  access  ; 
coiidescensioD,  or  compliance. 

FACINL'RIOUS,  a.  [corrupted  from /aci7K»rmw]  wicked. 
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TA'CINO,  pffrt.  opposite  to. 

FA'CING,  «.  an  ornaraental  covering  put  upon  the  out- 
tide  ofaiiy  tliin>;. 

FACrKOilOUS,  a.  [fncimis,  an  atrocious  action,  Lat.] 
wicked ;  bad. 

FACIMOIIOUSNESS,  ».  wickednesjin  a  liigii  do-;ree. 

F.\CT,  s.  [factum,  fromfaeio,  to  make,  or  do,  Lat.]  a  thing 
done ;  an  cftect  produced.  A  reality^  opposed  to  a  mere 
supposition  or  speculation.     An  action. 

F.\'CTION,  (fdkshon)  s.  [factiu,  from  facto,  to  make  or  do, 
Lat.]  a  pai  ty  in  a  state.     A  tumult,  discoid,  or  dissension. 

FACTIOUS,  (fdhshiisiii)  a.  [factieux,  Fr.]  given  to  fac- 
tion, or  public  dissention  ;  loud  and  vehement  in  support- 
ing any  party  ;  proceeding  from,  or  tending  lo,  public  dis- 
cord. 

FA'CTIOUSLY,  (fdkshioush)  ad.  in  a  manner  crimi- 
nally discontented  ;  tumultuous  ;  or  forming  parties  in  a 
government. 

FA'CTIOUSNESS,  (fdhMmimess)  s.  inclination  to  pub- 
lic dissension  ;  violent  clamourousness  in  support  of  a 
party. 

FACTITIOUS,  (fahtishiont)  a.  [factitius,  frora  facio,  to 
make,  Lat.]  made  by  art,  opposed  to  what  is  produced  by 
nature ;  counterfeited. 

FACTOR,  s.  IfactniT,  Tr. factor,  Lat.1  an  agent ;  or  one 
who  transacts  business  for  another.  In  arithmetic,  the 
niultiplicator  and  multiplicand. 

FA'CTORY,  s.  a  house  or  district  inhabited  by  traders  in 
a  foreign  country  ;  several  traders  associated  or  embodied 
in  a  place. 

F.4CTOTUM,  «.  [from  facio,  to  make,  or  do,  and  totiu, 
the  whole,  Lat.]  ornamented  great  letters,  set  at-the  begin- 
ning of  a  book,  chapter,  &c.  Also  one  who  is  employed 
alike  in  all  kinds  of  business. 

FA'CULTY,  s.  [faoUtas,  Lat.]  the  power  of  doing  any 
thing  ;  activity  either  of  body  or  mind  ;  the  powers  of  the 
wind,  whether  imagination,  memory,  or  reason.  In  physic, 
a  power  or  ability  of  performing  any  thing  or  action,  whether 
natural,  vital,  or  animal.  A  knack,  skill,  or  dexterity,  gained 
by  habit.  A  quality  or  disposition  either  good  or  bad. 
Power  or  authority.  lu  law,  it  is  a  privilege  granted  to  a 
person  by  favour  and  indulgence,  of  doing  what  by  law  he 
«uglit  not  to  do.  For  grantinp'  these  privileges,  there  is  a 
touit  under  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  called  the  Court 
rf  Facilities,  the  chief  officer  is  styled  Master  of  the  Faculties, 
who  has  a  power  of  granting  dispensations  In  divers  cases; 
»s,  to  marry  without  the  banns  being  first  published  ;  to  or- 
dain a  deacon  under  age;  for  a  son  to  succeed  his  father  in 
a  benefice  ;  a  clerk  to  hold  two  or  more  livings.  The  mas- 
ters and  professors  of  any  science  ;  peculiarly  applied  to 
pJjvsiciHus,  or  other  practitioners  in  medicine. 

FACU'ND,  a.  [faomdjts,  Lat.]  eloquent. 

To  F.\DE,  r.  n.  [from  fade,  Fr.]  lo  decline  from  a  greater 
to  a  less  vigour  or  strength  ;  to  grow  weak,  or  languish ; 
to  decay  from  a  stronger  or  brighter  to  a  weaker  or  paler 
volour.  To  wither,  applied  to  plants  or  other  vegetables. 
To  die  away,  vanish,  or  wear  out  gradually. 

Fj^'CES,  s.  [Lat.  plural]  in  medicine,  excrements ;  or  the 
dregs  left  after  distillation  and  infusion. 

To  FAG,  V.  n.  [fatigo,  Lat.]  to  make  weary  or  tired ;  to  be 
fatigued.     Actively,  to  beat. 

FA'G-END,  s.  \fegan.  Sax.]  the  end  of  a  piece  of  cloth, 
which  is  made  of  coarser  materials  than  the  other  part.  Fi- 
guratively, the  refuse  or  meaner  part  of  anv  thing. 

FA'GOT,  s.  [fagod,  Brit,  fagot,  Fr.]  a  bundle  of  sticks, 
or  brushwood,  bound  together  for  fuel,  or  any  other  pur- 
pose. 

To  FA'GOT,  V.  n.  to  tis  up,  or  bundle  together. 

FA'HLUN,  sometimes  called  Coppeesbeug,  a  town, 
the  capital  ofDalecarlia,  in  Sweden.  It  contains  2  churches 
roofed  with  copper,  about  1200  houses,  which  are  generally 
of  wood,  two  stories  high,  and  7000  inhabitants,  including 
the  miners.  It  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  rocks  and  hills,  be- 
tween two  large  lakes,  sear  somu  celebrated  copper-iuiues, 
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SO  miles  N.  VV.  of  Hedcmora.  Lat.  CO.  52.  N.  Ion.  15. 
3-2.  E. 

To  FAIL,  V.  V.  Ifaillir,  Fr.]  to  grow  deficient  from  a  for- 
mer plenty  ;  to  become  unequal  to  the  demand  or  use;  to 
be  extinct;  to  cease, or  be  lost;  to  sink;  tolmiguish  through 
fatigue;  to  decay  ;  to  miss  producing  its  ift'ect;  to  disap- 
point a  person's  expectations;  to  be  deficient  in  keeping  an 
assignation,  or  in  performing  a  duty.  Actively,  to  desert ; 
toomit  the  discharge  ofa  dufy  ;  to  be  xvautiug  to. 

FAIL,  s.  a  miscarriage,  miss,  or  unsuccessful  attempt; 
omission,  neglect,  or  non-performance  of  a  promise  or  duty, 
deticience;  want  ;  dealh. 

FA'ILING, ».  a  deficience,  imperfection,  or  slight  fault, 
owing  to  the  infirmity  of  our  natures. 

FAI'LURE,  I.  deficience,  or  cessation.  An  omission,  or 
slip,  applied  to  duty.     A  slight  fault. 

FAIN,  a.  Ifeagan,  Sax.]  glad  ;  joyful.  To  be  forced, 
compelled,  or  obliged.  Though  this  last  sense  is  now  the 
only  one  in  use,  as  Johnson  observes,  it  seems  to  have  arisen 
from  a  mistake  of  the  original  signification,  or  some  arabign- 
ous  expressions  ;  as,  "  I  was  fain  to  do  this ;"  w  hich  would 
equally  suit  with  the  rest  of  the  sentence,  whether  it  was 
supposed  to  mean,  "  I  was  compelled  ot  I  was  ^lad,  to  do 
this." 

FAIN,  arf.  gladly  ;  very  desirously  ;  willingly. 

To  FAINT,  V.  n.  \faner,  Fr.]  to  decay,  fade,  or  waste 
away  quickly ;  to  grow  languid,  or  foil  into  a  fit :  to  sink 
down  through  dejection.  Actively,  to  deject ;  to  depress  ; 
to  make  a  person  languid. 

'~  FAINT,  a.  \fane,\T.'\  void  of  etrenoth,  vigour,  or  spirit. 
Pale,  dead,  or  void  of  brightness,  applied  to  colour.  Slow  ; 
not  loud,  scarcely  audible,  applied  to  sound.  Cowardly  ; 
timorous. 

FAINTHEA'RTED,  a. cowardly  ;  timorous;  dijccted. 

FAINTHEARTEDLY,  ad.  timorously  ;  cowardly. 

FAINTHEARTEDNESS,*,  cowardice;  want  of  courage. 

FAINTING,  s.  a  fit,  a  swoon,  wherein  a  person  is  sense- 
less for  a  short  time. 

FAI'NTLY,  ad.  ina  feeble  or  languid  manner.  Deadly, 
or  just  visible,  applied  to  colour.  Without  force,  applied 
to  description.  Scarcely  audible,  applied  to  sound.  Timo- 
rously, or  without  courage,  activity,  or  vigour,  applied  to 
the  manner  of  action. 

F.\'INTNESS,  s.  langour,  or  want  of  spirits  or  strengtii 
through  fatigue  ;  fear;  want  of  vigour;  waut  of  force;  ti- 
morousness ;  dejection. 

FA'INTY,  a.  weak ;  languid  ;  void  of  vigour  or  strength. 

FAIR,  a.  [fieger.  Sax.]  beautiful;  handsome;  of  a  white 
complexion,  opposed  to  black  or  brown.  Clear,  pure,  or 
without  any. foulness,  apolied  to  water.  Not  cloudy,  nor 
tempestuous,  applied  to  the  weather.  Favourable,  prospe- 
ous,  applied  to  the  wind.  Not  effected  by  any  unlawful 
methods.  A"/ffir  death."  Equal,  or  just,  applied  to  morals. 
Not  practising  any  unjust  or  indirect  metbods.  Open ;  di- 
rect;  pleasing;  civil;  gentle;  mild;  commodious;  easy; 
or  successful. 

FAIR,  ad.  gently,  without  violence,  joined  to  softly.  In 
a  civil  and  complaisant  manner,  joined  to  sp^ak.  Happily  ; 
successfully. 

FAIR,  i.  a  beauty ;  a  women  who  is  kandsome ;  honesty, 
or  honest  dealing. 

FAIR,  s.  [foire,  Fr.]  a  public  place  where  merchants  or 
traders  resort,  nt  stated  times,  to  dispose  of  their  goods,  and 
enjoy  some  diversions,  which  are  usually  exhilMted  at  such 
liiiies.  The  principal  fairs  in  Great  Britain  are,  Stouf- 
bridge  fair,  near  Cambridge  ;  the  two  fairs  of  Bristol ; 
that  of  Exeter,  West  Chester,  Edinburgh,  Wejhill,  and 
Burford  fairs, for  sheep  ;  Barnet  fair,  near  Londoo,  for  lean 
and  Welsh  black  cattle ;  St.  Faith's,  in  Norfolk,  for  Scots 
runts  ;  Yarmouth  fishing  fair,  for  herrings  ;  Ipswich  butter 
fair  ;  thatof  Woodborough  Hill,  near  Blandford,  in  Dorset- 
shire, famous  for  West  country  manufactures,  Devonshire 
kerseys,  Wiltshire  druggets,  &c.  and  two  cheese  fairs  at 
Atberstou  and  Chipping  Nortoa. 
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FA'IRFORD,  a  towi  of  Gloncestersliire,  celebnitod  for 
the  glass  windows,  curiouslv  painted  with  scripture  history, 
HI  its  .-ipacious  and  beautiful  church,  done  from  the  design* 
of  Albert  Durer.  The  colours  are  so  lively,  especially  in 
the  drapcrv,  and  th«  figures  are  in  general  so  well  drawn, 
thatVaudylie  atfirmed,  the  pencil  could  not  exceed  tlieui. 
The  glass  was  taken  m  a  ship  going  to  Uome.  It  is  situated 
on  the  Cohi,  a  little  above  its  influx  into  the  Thames,  22 
miles  Iv  S.  E.  of  Gloucester,  and  80  W.  by  N.  of  London. 
Market  on  Thursday. 

FAIRING,  *.  something  bought  for  a  present  at  a 
fair. 

FAIR  ISLE,  an  island  of  the  Northern  Ocean,  nearly 
midway  between  Shetland  and  Orkney,  from  both  which 
its  towering  rocks  are  plainly  discovered.  On  the  E.  side, 
the  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  admiral  of  the  Spanish  Arma- 
da, was  wrecked  in  1588. 

FA'IRLY,  ad.  pleasantly,  applied  to  situation.  Honest- 
ly, or  without  fraud,  applied  to.  the  manner  ©faction.  In- 
genuously ;  openly.  Candidly,  or  without  wresting  the 
sense,  applied  to  criticism.  Withotit  blots,  applied  to  writ- 
ings.   Com])letely  ;  entirely  ;  perfectly. 

FA'IRNESS,  i.  beauty  ;  elegance  of  form,  applied  to  the 
make  of  a  person.    Honesty,  or  freedom  from  fraud,  applied 
to  the  manner  of  a  person's  dealings. 
_  FA'IRSPOKEN,  a.  using  civil  and  complaisant  expres- 
sions. 

FA'IRY,  s.  [farhth.  Sax.]  a  kind  of  spirit,  supposed  to  ap- 
pear, in  a  diminutive  form,  dance  in  meadows,  and  to  reward 
cleanliness,  &c  An  enchantress.  Fairy  circle  or  JiMg-,  is  a 
phenomenon  frequently  seen  on  hills  and  downs,  ana  sup- 
posed by  the  vulgar  to  be  traced  by  the  fairies  in  their  dan- 
ces. Some  naturalists  have  regarded  these  circles  as  the 
cfl'ect  of  lightning,  and  others  as  the  work  of  ants  or  of 
worms. 

FA'IRY,  a.  belonging  to,  or  supposed  to  be  given  by, 
fairies. 

FA'IRYSTONE,f.  astone  found  in  gravel-prts. 

FA'ISANS,  or  Pheasants,  a  small  island  in  the  river 
Bidassoa,  betvvecn  France  and  Spain,  about  two  miles  from 
Fontarabia.  The  peace  of  the  Pyrenees  was  concluded 
here  in  1669,  when  the  kings  of  Frame  and  Spain  had  an 
interview,  on  the  marriage  of  Lewis  XIV. 

FAITH,  s-yt^ics,  Lat.j  was  deified  by  the  Romans,  and 
had  a  temple  in  the  capitol.  In  divinity  and  philosophy, 
it  is  a  firm  belief  of  certain  truths,  upon  the  testimony  of  the 
person  who  reveals  them.  The  grounds  of  a  rational  fdith 
are,  1.  That  the  things  revealed  be  not  contrary  to,  thoudi 
they  may  be  above,  natural  reason.  2.  Tliat  the  revcafer 
be  well  acquainted  with  the  things  he  reveals ;  that  he  be 
above  all  sus|iicion  of  deceiving  us.  Figuratively,  belief  of 
the  truth  of  revealed  religion  ;  tlie  system  of  revealed  truth 
held  by  Christians;  trust  or  confidence  in  God  ;  trust  in 
the  honesty  or  veracity  of  another;  fidelity,  or  unshaken 
adherence  to  a  promise  ;  sincerity. 

FA'ITHFUL,  a.  firm  in  adhering  to  the  truth  of  religion  ; 
believing  the  truths  of  revealed  religion ;  honest  or  upright 
in  the  discharge  of  any  duty. 

FAITHFULLY,  ad.  with  firm  belief  in  the  truth  of  re- 
vealed religion  ;  with  full  confidence  in  the  promises  of 
God  ;  with  strict  adherence  to  duty  and  loyalty. 

FAITHFULNESS,  s.  any  principle  which  a  person  may 
confide  in ;  truth  or  veracity  ;  firm  adherence  to  duty  as 
a  subject. 

FAITHLESS,  a.  without  belief  in  the  revealed  truths  of 
religion;  without  trustor  confidence  in  the  assurances  or 
promises  of  dnolher ;  perfidious;  disloyal;  not  true  to  duty, 
promise,  or  lovaltv. 

FA'ITHLESSNESS,  .».  treachery;  perfidy.  In  divinity, 
unbelief  of  the  truths  of  revelation. 

FAKE,  *.  among  seamen,  a  coil  of  rope. 

FA'KENHAM,  a  town  of  Norfolk,  with  a  market  on 
Thurgdav.  It  is  sitii2-*cd  on  a  hill,  and  has  one  church,  and 
•eyerdl  dissenting  meeting  houses.    The  stre<il8  are  pretty 


good,  and  well  paved.    It  is  25  miles  N.  W.  of  Norwich, 
and  1 10  N.  N.  E.  of  London. 

FA 'KIR,  s.  a  kind  of  Indian  monks,  who  even  outdo  the 
mortifications  and  severities  of  the  ancient  Anchorets  ; 
some  of  them  mangle  their  bodies  with  scourges  and  knives; 
others  never  lie  down  ;  and  others  remain  all  their  lives  in 
one  posture. 

FALA'ISE,  a  town  in  the  department  of  Calvados,  fa- 
mous for  being  the  birth-place  of  William  the  Conqueror. 
The  trade  in  serges,  linen,  and  lace,  is  considerable  ;  and  it 
has  a  great  annual  fair,  w  liich  begins  on  the  16th  of  August, 
and  lasts  8  days.    It  is  18  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Caen. 

FALCATED,  n.  [fiom/a&,  a  scythe,  Lat.]  hooked  ;  bent 
like  a  reaping-hook  or  scythe.  Applied  by  astronomers  to 
the  appearance  which  the  moon  makes  while  moving  from 
the  conjunction  to  the  opposition. 

FA  LC ATION,  s.  [from/n/.r,  a  scythe,  Lat.l  crookedness ; 
in  a  crooked  form,  resembling  that  of  a  scythe  or  reaping- 
hook. 

F.\'LCH10N,  i/aulshlm)  s.  [fauchtn,  Fr.]  a  shorl  crooked 
sword  or  scimitar. 

FA'LCON,  {fauhori)  s.  [faulcon,  Fr.]  a  bird  of  prey  of  the 
hawk  kind,  superior  to  all  others  for  courage,  docility,  gen- 
tleness, and  nobleness  of  nature.  In  gunnery,  a  sort  of 
cannon,  whose  diameter  at  the  bore  is  five  inches  and  a 
quarter,  weight  seven  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  length  seven 
feet,  load  two  pounds  and  a  quarter,  sliot  two  inches  and  it 
half  diameter,  and  two  pounds  and  a  half  weight. 

FA'LCON ER,(/a«MoHe>-)*.  [faulcoimicr,  Fr.Ja  person  who 
breeds,  brin-js  up,  tames,  and  tutors  birds  of  prey,  such  uit 
falcons,  hawks,  &c. 

FA'LCON ET,  (faulkonet)  s.  [folcnnette,  Fr.J  a  kind  of 
ordnance,  whose  diameter  at  the  bore  is  four  inches  and  a 
quarter,  weight  four  hundred  pounds,  length  six  feet,  load 
one  pound  and  a  quarter,  shot  something  more  than  tw» 
inches  diamgtpr,  and  one  pound  and  a  quarter  weight. 

FA'LCON  RY,  (fafMunry)  s.  the  art  of  taming  and  teach- 
ing birds  of  prey  to  pursue  and  take  game. 

FA'LDAGE,  (fauldaje)  s.  [faldasium,  barb.  Lat.]  a  pri- 
vilege, which  several  lords  anciently  reserved  to  themselves 
of  setting  up  folds  for  sheep  in  any  field  within  their  manors, 
and  this  not  only  for  their  own,  but  likew  ise  for  their  tenants' 
sheep. 

FA'LDFEE,  (J'auld/ee)  I.  a  composition  paid  anciently  by, 
tepHlits  for  the  privilege  offoldage. 

jFA'LDING,  {fa(Mino-)s.  a  kind  of  coarse  cloth. 

FA'LDSTOOL,  {faitUUtool)  s.  a  kind  of  stool  placed  at  the 
south  side  of  the  altar,  on  which  the  kings  of  England  knee 
at  their  coronation. 

I'W'LKINGHAM,  a  town  of'Lincolnshire,  with  a  market 
on  Thursday.     It  is  110  miles  N.  of  London. 

FA'LKIRK,  a  town  of  Stirlingshire,  noted  for  being  the 
place  where  the  rebels  defeated  the  king's  forces,  on  Ja- 
nuary 17, 1746.  Ill  its  neighbourhood  the  great  markets  for 
Highland  cattle,  called  trysts,  are  held  thrice  a  year ;  15,000 
head  of  cattle  are  sometimes  sold  at  one  tryst ;  which  are, 
for  the  most  part,  sent  to  England.  It  isS  miles  S.  E.  of 
Stirling. 

FA'LKLAND,  a  town  of  Fifeshire,  situ.ated  at  ftie  fool 
of  one  of  the  boautifol  green  hills  called  the  Lomonds.  The 
inhabitants  are  ma|tly  emploved  in  agriculture.  It  is  18 
miles  nearly  N.  of  Edinburgh 

FA'LKLAND  ISLANDS,  N.  E.  of  the  Straits  of  Magel- 
lan. They  consist  of  two  large,  with  a  number  of  smaller 
islands  surrounding  them.  The  soil  is  said  to  be  nothing 
but  bogs  and  barren  mountains,  beaten  by  storms  almost 
perpetual.  They  have  been  also  called  Pep y's  Islands, 
andSEBALD  DE  Wert's  Islands.  Lat.  from  61.  6.  to 
62.  30.  S.  Ion.  from  56.  30.  to  62.  15.  W. 

To  FALL,  (faidl)v.n.  prefer.  Ifell,  or  have  fallen,  or  fain  ; 
part;  pass,  fallen ;  \feallan,  Sax.]  to  descend  by  accident 
from  a  higher  to  a  lower  place  ;  to  drop  ;  to  move  down 
any  descent ;  to  die,  or  come  to  a  sudden  end  ;  to  be  do- 
graded  from  a  high  station  to  a  low  one ;  to  decrease  or 
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diminish  in  value,  weight,  or  quality  ;  to  enter  into  anv  state 
of  the  body  or  mind.  "Fall  asleep."  Shah.  ^'  Fell  into 
iucha  rage."  Knollei.  To  sink  below  a  tiling  ill  compari- 
son, usea  with  titort.  To  iiappcn  ;  to  befal.  To  light  on. 
To  handle  or  treat  distinctly.  To  come  upon,  as  a  pimish- 
ment.  To  be  born,  or  yeaned.  To/all  away,  to  languish, 
or  grow  faint;  to  Rrow  lean,  or  decrease  in  bulk;  to  revolt; 
to  apostatize  ;  to  perisli,  or  be  lost.  To  full  back,  to  fail  of 
a  promise  or  resohition  ;  to  recede  or  give  way.  Used  with 
iloun,  to  bow  or  bend  as  a  suppliant  ;  to  sink,  or  tumble 
prostrate  on  the  ground.  To  fall  from,  to  revolt.  To  fall  in, 
to  coincide,  or  concur;  to  comply.  To  fall  off,  to  sepiirafo ; 
to  perish;  toYorsake.  To  fall im,  to  begin  to  do  a  thing 
eagerly  ;  to  assault,  or  make  an  attack.  To  fall  over,  to  re- 
volt. To  fallout,  to  quzTTcl;  to  happen;  to  drop.  To  fall 
(0,  to  begin  eagerly  to  eat;  to  apply  himself  to.  To  fall 
■under,  to  be  subject  to;  to  be  ranged  with. 

FALL,  ifauli)  s.  the  act  of  dropping  from  a  higher  place  ; 
the  act  of  tumbling  prostrate  upon  llu-  ground  ;  the  violence 
s\iflered  from  dropping  accidentally  from  a  higher  place; 
death;  overthrow;  ruin;  loss  of  greatness;  decrease  in 
price  or  value.  Lessening  of  sound  or  cadence,  applied  lo 
music.  A  cataract,  cascade,  or  (jesccnt  of  water  from  a  liigh 
place;  the  outlet  of  a  current  into  any  other  water;  au- 
tumn, or  the  time  when  the  leaves  drop  or  fail  from  the 
trees.  In  divinity,  the  state  of  our  first  parents,  wherein, 
on  account  of  eating  of  the  forbidden  tree,  they  lost  the 
happiness  of  living  in  Paradise  ;  and,  according  to  Milton, 
"  brought  death  into  the  worhl, and  all  our  woe." 

FALLA'CIOUS,  {fallashiom)  n.  \(ntm  fallo,  to  deceive, 
Lat.]  producing  mistakes;  full  of  sophistry,  raising  false  ex- 
pectations ;  decei'ful. 

FALLA'CIOUSLY,  (^fallasliumshf)  ad.  in  >uch  a  nianneras 
to  deceive  by  false  appearances;  or  tciuliiig  to  lead  into 
mistakes  by  sophistrv. 

FALLA'CI0USN£SS,  t.  tendency  to  deceive  ;  incon- 
clusiveness. 

FA'LLACY,  s.  [fallacin,  from  fallo,  to  deceive,  Lat.]  an 
argument  made  use  of  to  lead  a  person  into  an  error  ;  a  so- 
phism. 

FALLIBI'LITY,  *.  [from /«//«,  to  deceive,  Lat.]  liableness 
or  possibility  of  being  deceived,  orof  i)eingiu  an  error. 

FA'LLIBLEjO.  [from /«//«,  to  deceive,  Lat.]  liable  loerror 
or  mistake. 

FA'LLING,  {fnt'illiiig)  s.  an  indenting,  or  hollow  in  a 
surface,  opposed  lo»c«miHf «<•/■. 

FALLINGSICKNESS,  { faidUng-sUhiess)  s.  See  Epi- 
lepsy. 

FA'LLOW,  (/«//")".  [./«/''«■<',  Sax.]  a  pale  red,  or  yel- 
low, applied  to  colour,  in  husbandry,  uusowed,  or  left  to 
rest  after  certain  years  of  tillage;  pioiigiied,  but  not  sowed 
or  prepared  for  a  second  ploughing,  rigiiralively,  uuplough- 
ed,  uncultivated,  applied  to  grouiKl.  Unoccupied,  or  neg- 
lected. 

FA'LLOW,  (fallu)  s.  [falcn-e,  Sa\.]  ground  ploughed  in 
order  for  a  second  ploughing;  or  laiul  unlilled,  and  suffered 
"to  rest,  after  bearing  a  certain  number  of  years. 

To  FA'LLOW,  ifallii)  V.  n.  to  plough  in  order  to  a  secopd 
ploughing,  oran  interval  of  rest  before  seed  besowna  second 
time. 

FA'LLOWNESS,  *.  barrenness ;  an  exemption  from 
bearing  fruit.    . 

FA'LMOUTIi,  a  rich,  trading,  well-built  sea-port  town, 
of  Cornwall,  and  the  station  of  the  packets  to  Spain,  Portu- 
gal, and  America.  The  merchants  liere  trade  with  Portugal 
in  ships  of  their  own;  and  they  have  also  a  great  share  in 
the  pilchard  fishery.  The  harbour  here  is  so  very  commo- 
dious, that  ships  of  the  greatest  burden  can  come  up  to  its 
quay  ;  and  it  has,  besides,  so  many  deep  and  well-sheltered 
creeks  belonging  to  it,  that  the  whole  British  navy  may  ride 
safe  here  in  any  wind  ;  'and,  next  to  Milford  Hfaven,  it  is 
justly  considered  as  the  noblest  and  most  extensive  road  for 
shi|ipingin  Great  Britain.  It  is  defended  by  the  castles  of 
St,  Mawes  and  Pendennis,  each  on  high  rocks  at  tlie  cn- 
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trance.  It  is  10  miles  S.  of  Truro,  and  9G8  W.  S.  W.  of 
London.  Lat.  50.  8.  N.  Ion.  5.  27.  W.  Markets  on  Tue»- 
dav,  Thursday,  and  Saturday. 

False,  {fuuUe)  «.  [/"/««,  from  fallo,  to  deceive,  Lat.] 
representing  a  thing  to  be  what  it  is  not ;  tictious,  or  coun- 
terfeit; treacherous,  or  unjust;  hypocritical,  or  feigned. 

FALSEHEA'RTEl),  a.  treacherous;  deceitful ;  hollow. 

FA'LSKHOOD,  (fiiuhfhood)  3.  [from  false  and  had,  Sax.] 
the  setting  down  and  uttering  in  words  the  agreement  or 
disajjreement  of  ideas  otherwise  than  it  is;  or  the  repre- 
senting a  thing  to  be  difl'crent  from  what  we  think  it  to  be  ; 
want  of  faithfulness  or  honesty  ;  a  lie,  or  the  saying  that  a 
thing  !»  what  we  arc  conscious  it  is  not.  Synon.  Contrari- 
ety to  truth  is  the  general  idea  of  lie  aw\  falsehood ;  but  that 
of  fte  supposes  always  something  criminal,  whereas  that  of 
falsehood  does  «ot.  If,  questioned  t.i  a  cause  wherein 
bound  to  tell  the  truth,  we  do  not,  we  are  guilty  of  a  lie  ; 
if  we  deviate  from  truth  where  there  is  no  such  obligation, 
it  is  no  other  than  a  falsehood. 

FA'LSKLY,  {faulsely)  ad.  contrary  to  truth;  erroneously: 
perfidiously. 

FA'LSENESS,  {faulsencss)s.  contrariety  to  truth, honesty, 
or  faithfulness. 

FALSIFICATION,  (favlsi^hdihon)  s.  the  act  of  altering 
the  words  of  a  sentence  so  as  to  make  it  signify  something 
contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  author;  contradiction,  or 
confifation. 

FA'LSIFIER,  {faiihifier)  s.  one  who  alters  the  words  or 
sentences  of  an  author,  so  as  to  make  the  sense  contrary 
to  what  if  was  originally  ;  one  w  ho  counterfeits,  or  makes  a 
thing  appear  to  be  what  it  is  not  ;  a  liar,  or  inventor  of 
falsehoods. 

To  FA'LSIFY,  (fgulsify)  v.  a.  [falsifier,  Fr.]  to  counter- 
feit,or  forge;  to  alter  the  sense  ofa  book.  Fi}.'urativelv,  to 
confute,  or  prove  false;  to  violate  by  treachery.  Neu- 
terly,  to  lie,  or  fell  an  untruth. 

FALSITY,  (/"wtoV//)  s.  [faltitas,  from  fallo,  to  deceive, 
Lat.l  the  representing  a  thing  to  be  what  it  rs  not  ;  a  talse- 
hood,  or  lie.     Figurativelv,  an  error. 

'lo  FALTER,  (faiiller)  v.  n.  [faltar.  Span.]  applied  to 
pronunciation,  lo  hesitate  or  staminer  in  speaking.  To  fail 
*n  any  act  of  the  body  or  mind.  Actively,  to  sift,  or 
cleanse. 

FALTERINGLY,  (fnilleringly)  ad.  with  hesitation  and 
stammering,  applied  lo  iitlerance  of  words.  VVifh  languor, 
feebleness,  or  weakness,  applied  to  any  act  of  the  body  or 
mind. 

FAME,  s.  [fama,  Lat.]  honourable  report.  Figuratively, 
rumour,  or  report. 

FA'MKD,  i>art.  spoken  of  with  honour  and  esteem. 
_  FA'MELESS,  a.  inglorious;  not  known  for  any  produc- 
tion of  the  nnderstunding,    invention,  or  action  ;    of  no 
repute. 

FAMILIAR,  a.  [familiaris,  from  familia,  a  family,  Lat.] 
belonging  to  a  fannly  ;  aft'ahle,  or  easy  in  conversation  ; 
with  freedom ;  accustomed  ;  common  ;  frequent ;  easy  ; 
too  free. 

FAMILIAR,  .».  one  long  and  intimately  acquainted.  A 
demon,  supposed  to  be  at  the  devotion,  or  to  attend  the  call 
ofa  person. 

FAMILI.VRITY,  *.  an  easiness  "and  freedom  of  accets 
and  discourse,  generally  observed  between  persons  long  and 
intimately  acquainted,  being  free  from  constraint,  formality, 
and  ceremony.     Figurativelv,  habit. 

To  FAMPLIARlZIs,  ».  a.  [familiariter,  Fr.]  to  wear 
away  the  impression  of  awe,  or  distant  respect,  occasioned 
by  novelty  ;  to  bring  down  from  a  state  of  distant  superi- 
ority to  that  of  a  person  long  known  and  joined  in  the  banda 
of  friendship. 

FAMILIARLY, (irf. unceremoniously ;  commonly ; easily. 

FA'MILY,  s.  [  familia,  Lat.]  those  who  live  in  the  same 
house, or  descend  from  the  same  progenitor. 

FA'MINI'".,  s.  {J'amine,  Tr.famet,  Lat.]  scarcity  of  food; 
distress  for  want  of  necessary  food. 
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To FA'MISII,  1'.  a. [from/irmM,  fjmine,  Lat.]  to  Uill  wiili 
hunger,  or  want  of  tnod  ;  to  kill  tvith  want  of&omethin°:  ne- 
cessurv  to  support  life. 

FA'iSlOUS,  a.  [from /(nnrr,  fame,  Lat.]  murli  talked  of  and 
praised  for  remarkable  vii  tiio,  ^real  exploits,  useful  inven- 
tions, or  ins;enious  compositions.  Sometimes  applied  to 
Lad  as  well  as  good  actions,  but  with  impropriety. 

FA'MOUSLY,  ffd.  spoken  of  «itli  esteem,  and  generally 
known  forsomi'thinj;  extraordinary. 

FA'MOUSNl'^S,  s.  great  renown  or  fame. 

FAN,  s.  [vamms,  Lat.J  an  instrument  used  by  the  ladies 
to  defend  their  complexion  from  the  sun,  or  to  raise  wind 
and  cool  themselves,  &c.  Figurativefy,  any  thing  spread 
out  in  a  triangular  form,  will)  abroad  base,  resembling  a 
lady's  fan;  any  thing  by  which  the  air  is  moved;  wings. 
An  instrument  by  which  chaff  is  cleaned  or  winnowed 
from  the  corn,  from  van,  Fr.  An  instrument  to  blow  up  or 
raise  a  tire. 

To  FAN,  t'.  a.  to  cool  by  the  motion  of  a  fan  ;  to 
put  the  air  into  motion  ;  to  raise  a  fire.  To  separate,  or 
winnow. 

FANATIC,  a.  \fanaticns,  Lat.]  entertaining  wild,  ima- 
ginary, and  enthusiastic  notions  in  religion. 

FANATIC,  t.  a  person  who  has  wild  notions  in  religion ; 
an  enthusiast. 

FANATICISM,  /.  religious  madness  ;  euthnsiasm. 

FA'NCIFUL,  a.  entertaining  odd  and  chimerical  notions; 
changing  or  taking  up  an  opinion,  without  consulting  rea- 
son. 

FA'NCIFUl.LY,  arf.  whimsicallv. 

FA'NCIFULNESS,  s.  the  habit  of  following  the  wild 
notions  of  the  fancy  or  imagination,  rather  than  those  of 
reason. 

F.\'NCY,  *.  I  contracted  from  fantatji ;  pfiantnsia,  from 
pliaitu),  to  shew.  Or.  because  whatever  is  fancied  shews  itself 
to  the  mind]  a  power  or  faculty  of  the  mind  which  com- 
|_>ounds  ideas  received  by  the  senses,  and  by  I  hat  means 
forms  objects,  persons,  representations,  and  other  ideas 
which  have  no  existence  without  us  ;  the  imagination  ;  an 
opinion  forrned  barely  by  the  operation  of  (he  imagination, 
without  the  interposition  of  reason  ;  an  idea,  image,  or  con- 
ception of  the  mind;  a  liking,  inclination,  or  fondness; 
mere  humour,  whim,  or  caprice  ;  some  thing  or  invention 
which  pleases. 

To  FA'NCY,  V.  a.  to  conceive  or  form  an  idea  of  in  the 
mind.    To  like  or  grow  fond  of. 

F.'VNE,  t.  [fanum,  Lat]  a  temple,  or  place  devoted  to 
religious  worship. 

FA'NF.ARON,  J. [Fr.]a  bully  ;  ahector;  one  who  makes 
a  great  parade  or  ostentations  fioast  of  his  abilities,  and  pro- 
linses  more  than  he  can  perform. 

FANFARONA'DR,  s.  [from  fmif^ron,  Fr.]  a  bluster  ;  an 
ostentatious  show  or  boast  of  u  person's  abilities  and  vir- 
tues. 

To  FANG,  V.  a.  [/"rtHo-an,  Sax.]  to  seize;  to  gripe. 

FANG,  s.  the  long  tusk  of  a  boar;  the  nails  or  claws  of  a 
bird  or  beast.  lu  botany,  any  shoot  or  tendril,  by  means 
of  which  one  plant  takes  hold  ofanotlier. 

FA'NGLE,  s.  [from/en^-rtre,  Sax.]a  silly  attempt;  a  frivo- 
lous or  trifling  scheme.  At  present  rarely  used,  unless 
jomed  with  the  word  new  ;  as  new  fangirs,  new  fanglenest. 

FA'NGLED,  part,  or  a.  gaudy;  ridiculously  or  ostenta- 
tiously ;  showy  arid  ornamented. 

FA  NGLESS,  a.  without  fangs  or  teeth. 

FATsfGOT,  i.  a  quantity  of  wares,  as  raw  silk,  <S:c.  con- 
laminefromonc  to  two  hundred  weight  three  quarters. 

FAt^IONS,  s.  in  the  military  art,  small  Hags  carried  along 
with  the  baggage.  » 

FA'NNEL,  s.  [fantm,  Fr.]  an  ornament  like  a  scarf,  worn 
by  a  priest  round  his  arm  when  he  says  mass. 

FA'NNER,  t.  one  who  makes  use  of  a  fan. 

_  FA'NTASIED,  part,  or  a.  troubled  with  odd  imagina- 
tions or  fancies. 
.  FA-NTASM.    SeePHANT.\s.M. 


FANTA'.'=;TIC,  orFANTA'-STICAL,  ?.  r/""'"''?"^  ^r.] 
imaginary;  irrational;  capricious;  governed  by  whim, ana 
fancy;  conceited;  afl'ectcd. 

FANT.\'.STICALLY,  Bf/.  in  a  manner  which  can  only 
exist  in  imagination;  capriciously;  with  greiit  unsteadi- 
ness. 

FANTA'STICALNESS,  or  FANTA'STICKNESS,  >. 
wliinisicalness  ;  capriciousness. 

FA'NTASY,  I.    See  Fancy,  and  Phantasy. 

FA'NTIN,  a  populous  kingdom  on  the  (iold  Coast  of 
Guinea,  extending  about  30  miles  along  the  seashore.  The 
soil  is  fertile,  producing  fruits,  maize,  and  palm  wine.  The 
small  towns  are  very  numerous,  and  they  reckon  about 
4000  fishermen  on  the  coast.  The  capital,  which  is  of  the 
same  name,  is  situated  alxiut  four  leagues  up  the  country. 
The  English  and  Dutch  have  forts  here,  and  other  Euro- 
pean nations  have  traded  here  for  gold  and  slaves. 

FA'NTOM,*.  Sec  I'hantom. 

FAP,  n.  a  cant-word  in  the  time  of  Shakspcare  for  fuddled 
ordiunk. 

FAR,  ad.  [feor.  Sax.]  to  a  great  {Jistance,  considered 
either  in  length,  or  as  extending  on  all  sides;  almost;  in  a 
great  measure.  "  The  day  iafar  spent."  This  worfl  is  of- 
ten used  in  composition  ;  as  far-seeing,  far-looking.  Prov. 
Farfeteh'd  and  dear-bmight  is  good  fur  ladies. 

FAR,  a.  distant  from  any  place  Imentioned  or  implied. 
Used  w  ilh  off,  both  as  an  adverb  and  as  an  adjective.  Frorn 
far  is  used  for  a  far  or  remote  place. 

FAR,  *.  [contracted  homfarrmv}  the  offspring  of  a  sow. 

To  FARCE,  V.  a.  Iftrcio,  Lat.]  to  stuff  with  other  ingre- 
dients. 

FARCE,  *.  [horn  farcer,  Fr.l  a  dramatic  entertainment  of 
the  comic  kind,  never  exceediug  three  acts,  liut  confined 
to  the  established  laws  of  the  drama;  sometimes  applied  to 
a  piece  stuffed  with  wild  and  ludicrous  conceits,  capable  of 
raising  laughter.  Figuratively,  any  incident  or  circum- 
stance which  is  rather  diverting  than  serious,  and  rather 
ridiculous  than  rational. 

P'A'RCICAL,  a.  belonging  or  suitable  to  a  farce. 

F.\'RCY,  s.  [farcina,  Ital.j  a  disease  in  horses  or  oxefl, 
which  vitiates  their  mass  of  blood  ;  probably  curable  by 
antimony. 

FA'RDEL,  s.  [fardcUo,  Ital.]  a  bundel,  burden,  or  liitle 
pack. 

To  FARE,  r.  7j.  [faran,  Sax.]  to  "o ;  to  walk  or  move 
from  one  place  to  another.  "  So  on  Tie/a»-«."  Par.  Loss. 
To  be  in  any  state  or  condition,  cither  good  or  bad.  To 
live,  applied  to  the  manner  of  eating. 

FARK,  i  the  price  paid  by  a  person  for  his  passage  in 
any  carriage,  whether  by  land  or  by  water ;  food.or  provisioD 
for  eatinij. 

F.^'Rbll.'^M,  a  town  of  Hants,  which  carries  on  a  consi- 
derable trade  in  coals,  corn,  &c.  and  has  a  manufacture  ot' 
sacks  and  cordage.  Bricks  and  tiles  also,  of  a  superior  ex- 
cellence, are  made  here.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  at  the  N. 
\V.  nook  of  Portsmouth  Harbour,  (with  a  quay,  at  which  ves- 
sels of  200  tons  can  unload)  12  miles  S.  E.  ot  .Southampton, 
and  74  \V.  by  S.  of  London.    Market  on  Tuesday. 

FAREWL''LL,  ad.  a  compliment  used  at  parting,  whereby 
we  wish  the  person  well  whom  we  take  leave  of. 

FAREWL'LL,  *.  leave  ;  the  act  of  parting.  Sometimes 
used  as  an  adjective,  for  something  in  which  leave  is  taken. 

FARFETCH,  t.  a  stratagem  or  artifice. 

FARFl'VTCHED,  a.  brought  from  places  at  a  great  dis- 
tanceoff;  sought  with  care  and  pains;  n«t  naturally  in- 
troduced. 

FARINA'CEOUS,  a.  [from/anna,  a  racal,  Lat.J  mealy; 
resembling  meal. 

FARM,  s.  [from  frerm,  Sax.]  ground  occupied  in  tillage, 
whether  jt  be  a  person's  own,  or  hired  ;  the  stale  of  lands 
let  out  at  a  certain  annual  sum ;  a  certain  sunt  of  mo- 
ney paid  to  government  for  the  right  to  its  customs  ur 
taxes. 

To  FARM,  r.  a,  to  let  or  h\n  land  of  another  person  for 
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tillage  ;  to  ciiltUata  .ands ;  to  rent  the  customs  or  taxes  of 
a  stall*  at  a  certa-iii  rate. 

FA'RMER,  *.  one  who  cultivates  his  own  orliired  land  ; 
one  wlio  advances  money  for,  ,or  rents  the  taxes  of,  a. 
state.  • 

FARMING, 3.  the  art  of  ciiltivatinj  land  or  breeding 
cattle. 

FA'RMOST,  a.  [supeilative  of  far]  most  distant  ;  re- 
n)olest. 

FA'RNESS,  ».  distance;  remoteness. 

FA'RNHAM,  a  tovrn  in  Surry,  with  a  market  on  Thurs- 
»lay.  It  is  seated  on  the  river  Wye,  and  is  a^  pretty  good 
town,  with  a  castle  seated  on  an  eminence,  where  the  bi- 
shops of  Winchester  usually  reside  ;  but  it  is  now  much  de- 
rayed.  The  houses  are  handsome  ;  and  the  market  large 
for  wheat,  oats,  and  barley.  It  is  12  miles  W.  of  Guildford, 
and  ?8  W.  S.  W.  of  HLondon. 

FARN  ISLANDS,  on  the  coast  of  Northumberland.  17 
ill  number;  the  x>r'mc\pd\,  Fay-n  Island,  is  about  a  mile  in 
circumference,  has  a  light-house  on  it,  and  contains  C  or  7 
acres  of  rich  pasture. 

FARRA'GINOUS,  a.  [from  /itrrago,  a  mixture,  Lat.] 
composed  of  diflerent  things  or  persons  ;  huddled. 

FARRA'GO.j.  [Lat.]  a  mixed  mass  ;  a  medley. 

FA'RRIER,  «.  [/annri'w,  from /«TKm,  iron,  Lat.  because 
horses'  shoes  are  made  of  that  metal]  one  who  makes  shoes 
for, and  puts  them  on,  horses;  one  who  professes  to  cure 
the  diseases  incident  in  horses. 

ToFA'RRIER,  r.  a.  to  practise  physic  [and  surgery  on 
horses. 

FA'RRIERY,  s.  the  art  of  curing,  palliating,  or  prevent- 
ing the  diseases  of  horses,  called  of  late  years,  and  snice  the 
subject  has  employed  the  attention  of  scientific  persons,  the 
Veterinary  Art. 

FA'RlilNGDON,  a  small  town  of  Berks,  situated  on  the 
side  of  a  hill,  near  the  Thames,  18  miles  S.  W.  of  Oxford, 
and  68  W.  by  N.  ofLondon.    Market  on  Tuesday. 

To  F'A'RROW,  ifdrru)  V.  a.  to  bring  forth  pigs,  applied 
to  swine. 

FARROW,  (  /c.t8)*.  [fiarth,  Sax.l  a  little  pig. 

FARSrSTAN,  or  Fars,  a  fertile  province  of  Persia, 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Irac  Agemi ;  on  the  E.  by  Kerman; 
on  the  S.  by  the  Persian  (iulf ;  and  on  the  W.  by  Chusistan ; 
about  420  miles  long,  and  .360  broad.  The  forests  furnish 
jnastic,  and  emeralds  are  common  here.  Numbers  of  wild 
swine  and  wild  cats  inhabit  the  mountainous  parts. 

FAR'!',  t^fcrt.  Sax.]  wind  let  loose  behind. 

To  F'ART,  V.  71.  to  break  wind  behind. 

FA'RTHER,  «.  [Johnson  says  this  word  is  generally  but 
improperly  considered  as  the  comparative  of /or,'  whereas 
it  comes  trom  forth,  farther,  farthest  ;  and  that  we  ought 
to  write  \t  further  ann  furthest]  at  a  greater  distance, applied 
to  situation.  Loiiger.  Adverbially,  at,  or  to  a  greater  dis- 
tance. Used  as  a  connective  particle  in  a  discourse,  it  im- 
plies moreover,  a^aiii,  be^irles. 

FA'RTHESl,  a.  (more  properly  yuj-t/ifs/)  most  distant. 
Adverbially,  at,  or  to  the  greatest  distance. 

FA'RTIII.NG,  s.  [{wmfeo}lha.  Sax.  fourth, and  ling, Sax. 
a  diminutive  termination]  the  smallest  English  coin,  being  in 
value  the  fourth  pa'  f  of  a  penny. 

FA'RTIllNGAL!';,  s.  [verdegnrde,  Bek.]  a  hoop,  or  pet- 
ticoat, used  to  make  the  others  stand  out  by  means  of  circles 
of  whalebone,  or  cane,  which  are  sewed  upon  it. 

FA'SCES,  s.  [Lat.]  axes  tied  up  in  a  bundle  with  rods  or 
staves,  and  borne  before  the  Roman  magistrates,  as  an  en- 
sign or  badge  of  authority. 

F.\'SCETS,  s.  in  the  art  of  making  glass,  'ore  the  irons 
thrust  into  the  mouths  of  bottles,  in  order  to  convey  them 
to  <lie  antjealing  toM  er. 

FA'SCIA,  «.  [Lat.]  in  architecture,  a  broad  list,  fillet, 
or  band,  used  in  architraves  and  pedestals.  In  brick  build- 
ings, the  jutting  out  of  the  bricks  over  the  windows. 

To  F'A'SCINATE,,  v.  a.  [fascino,  from  fascinum,  witch- 
craft, I^at.  to  bewitch,  or  influence  by  en<:hautmciit  or 
witchcfafi  342  ^ 


Fascination,  ».  [^fasdno,  from  ascimmi,  witchcraft, 

Lat.]  the  act  of 'bewitching,  generally  applied  to  thatof  tne 
eye  or  tongue. 

^^^'SC^NE,  (fassce7i)s.  [Fr.J  in  fortification,  faggets,  or 
small  branches  of  trees,  or  bavins,  bound  up  in  buntllcs, 
which  are  mixed  with  earth,  and  serve  to  fill  the  trenches, 
to  screen  the  men,  make  parapets  of  trenches,  &c. 

F''A'SHION,  (in  this  word  and  its  derivatives  the  i  is  ge- 
nerally omitted  in  pronunciation— /iiiAon)  j(.  [/«fon,  Fr.]  the 
form,  make,  or  cut  of  any  thing  ;  the  manner  in  which  any 
thing  is  performed  ;  custom,  or  the  form  which  is  most  com- 
monly made  use  of.  Men  of  fashion  implies  men  of  rank, 
state,  or  dignity.  Synon.  Fashion  rises  from  labour, 
and  results  from  the  workmanship,the  workman  enriching  it 
more  or  less  according  to  his  taste.  Figure  springs  from 
design,  and  results  from  the  outlines  of  the  thing,  the  au- 
thor of  the  plan  making  it  either  more  or  less  regular  ac- 
cording to  his  abilities.  Pkov.  As  good  be  otU  of  the 
world  at  out  of  the  fashion. 

To  FA'SnION,  v.  a.  [fafonner,  Fr.]  to  make  in  a  parti- 
cular form  or  shape;  to  fit,  to  adapt;  to  make  according  to 
the  general  taste. 

FA'SHIONABLE,  a.  established  by  custom,  or  mode ; 
made  according  to  the  general  taste,  or  mode  ;  observant  of 
the  mode;  of  a  rankordisnity  superior  to  the  vulgar. 

F'A'SHIONABLKNESS,  s.  conformity  to  the  reigning 
taste,  applied  to  building,  plale,  or  any  production  either 
of  the  hand  or  head. 

F.VSHIONABLY,  ad.  in  a  manner  conformable  to  the 
reignin";  taste  or  cintoni. 

To  J  .VST,  V.  71.  [fcestan.  Sax.]  to  abstain  from  eating  or 
drinking;  to  mortify  the  body  by  abstaining  from  food,  for 
a  certain  time,  on  a  religious  account. 

F'AST,  s.  a  space  of  time  wherein  a  person  takes  little  or 
no  food . 

FAST,  o.  \fcest,  Sax.]  firm ;  fixed;  deep  or  sound,  ap- 
plied to  sleep.  Strong;  impregnable.  Firm  in  adherence- 
Closed,  or  shut  close  ;  with  a  quick  mot'on. 

FAST,  ad.  firmly  ;  immoveably  ;  swiftly,  applied  to 
motion.    Frcouently,  applied  to  repetition. 

To  FA'STEN,  v.  a.  to  make  firm  or  immoveable  ;  to  ce- 
ment, tie, or  link  together;  to  affix.  Neuterly,  to  stick  or 
adhere. 

FA'STENER,  s.  a  person  that  makes  firm,  ties,  or  binds.^ 

F.\'STER,  s.  one  who  abstains  from  food. 

FASTHA'NDED,  a.  covetous;  avaricious;  not  given  to 
generosity. 

FASTiDIO'SITY,  s.  disdainfulness ;  contemptuousness. 

FASTI'DIOUS,  a.  [J'astidius:(S,  from  fastidio,  to  distain, 
Lat.]  disdainful ;  nice  to  a  fault ;  squeamish. 

FASTI'DIOUSLY,  ad.  in  a  contemptuous,  disdainful,  or 
squeamish  manner. 

FA'STNESS,  s.  {fastnesse.  Sax.]  firmness,  or  firm  adher- 
ence to  a  cause  or  party  ;  a  strong  hold  ;  a  fortress. 

F.'VT,  a.  [/«?«,  Sax.]  hdl-fed  ;  fleshy  ;  plump  ;  or  covered 
with  an  oily  or  unctuous  substance;  gross;  dull,  from  fat, 
Fr.     Figuratively,  wealthy  ;  rjch.     "  A  fat  benefice.' 

FAT,  s.  an  oily',  concrete,  animal  substance,  composed  of 
oil,  sebacic  acid,  and  carbon.  The  fat  islo  be  found  imme- 
diately under  the  skin,  in  most  parts  of  the  body.  There 
are  two  sorts  of  fat :  one  yellow,  soft,  and  lax,  easily  melt- 
ed; another,  firm,  white,  "brittle,  and  not  so  easily  melted, 
called  suet  or  tallow.  Some  reckon  the  marrow  of  the  bones 
for  a  third  sort  of  fat. 

FAT,  *.    See  Vat. 

J"ATAL,  a.lfatalis,  fromfatmn,  fate,  Lat]  causing  inevi- 
table death  or  destruction  ;  caused  by  fate,  destiny,  or  ne- 
cessity. 

FATALISM,  «.  the  doctrine  of  fate,  or  opinion  that  the 
occurrences  of  life  and  products  of  nature  are  established^ 
by  an  unalterable  necessity. 

"FATALIST,  *.  one  who  [believes  and  maintains  that  all 
things  happen  by  invincible  necessity. 

F.\TA'HTY,  s.  If'Ualitc,  Fr.]  a  predetermined  and  in- 
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invincible  necessaiy  order  or  series  of  tilings  and  events  ;  a 
decree  of  fate;  an  invincible  inHuence  or  bias  ;  a  tendency 
to  Hanger,  destrnctioii,  oi  death. 

FATALLY,  ail.  mortally  ;  in  such  a  manner  as  to  occa- 
sion death  ;  by  the  decree  of  futc,  or  by  an  inevitable  and 
invincible  necessity. 

FATE,  t.  yatum,  Lat.]  an  inevitable  necessity,  depend- 
ing on  some  hxed  or  su;icrior  cause.  Fij;;iiratively,  a  neces- 
snry  or  predetermined  event ;  death ;  destruction ;  the  cause 
of  d oath. 

F.VTKD;  a.  decreed,  or  determined  by  fate;  invested 
witli  anv  quality  by  fate. 

FATHEll,  (the  a  is  pronounced  broad,  like  the  German, 
or  a  1h  n/j .')  *.  [fttther.  Sax.]  one  who  has  begotten  a  son 
or  a  daujjhter.  Figuratively,  the  first  ancestor ;  the  title  gc- 
rally  given  to  a  person  in  years,  because  old  enough,  and 
on  account  of  his  age  deserving,  to  be  reverenced  as  one's 
father.  Used  in  the  plural,  for  the  ecclesiastical  writers  of 
the  first  centuries.  An  inventor.  The  title  of  a  popish  con- 
fessor, particularly  that  of  a  Jesuit.  The  title  given  to  a 
senator  in  ancient  Rome.  The  appellation  of  one  of  the  Per- 
sons of  the  blessed  and  adorable  Trinity,  so  called  as  beget- 
ting the  Son  in  an  ineffable  manner ;  likewise  called  our  Fa- 
tlier,  on  accotint  of  giving  us  being,  of  protecting  us  with  a 
fatherly  kindness,  and  of  adopting  us  as  co-heirs  with  Christ 
in  the  system  of  redemption. 

To  Father,  «.  a.  to  adopt  a  person  for  one's  son  or 
daughter  ;  to  adopt,  or  pretend  to  be  the  author  of,  a 
composition ;  to  ascribe  to  any  one  as  his  oftsprin»,  used 
with  on. 

FATHERHOOD,  s.  the  state  or  condition  of  a  parent  or 
father. 

FATHER-IN  LAW.*,  a  husband's  or  wife's  father. 

FATHERLES.S,  a.  without  a  father. 

FATHERLY,  a.  like  a  father  ;  tender. 

FATH  KRLY; ,  ad.\a  the  manner  of  a  father. 

FATHOM,  s.  \fathm.  Sax.]  a  long  measure  containing 
six  feet,  or  two  yards,  being  taken  from  the  space  a  man  can 
reacii  with  both  his  arms  extended,  and  chiefly  used  at  sea. 
Fisurativelv,  reach  ;  penetration  ;  depth  of  eiitrance. 

To  FATIIOM,  V.  a.  to  encompass  with  the  arms  ex- 
tended ;  to  sound,  or  find  the  depth  of  water  at  sea.  Figu- 
ratively, to  reach,  or  comprehend  ;  to  try  the  depth  of  a  dif- 
ficult sabject ;  to  penetrate,  sound,  or  go  to  the  Dottom  of  a 
design. 

FATHOMLESS,  a.  that  has  no  bottom,  or  is  so  deep  as 
Hot  to  be  measured.  Not  to  be  comprehended,  applied  to 
■ivsteries,  or.ditficulties  in  writings. 

^.\TrDIC.\L,  a.  [from  fatum,  fate,  and  dico,  to  say,  Lat.] 
propheticai. 

FATIGUE,  {fate'eg)  t.  [fatigve,  Fr.  from  fatigo,  Lat.] 
languor,  faintness,  or  weariness,  cuused  by  labour.  Figura- 
tively, the  cau»e  of  weariness.  Synon.  It  is  the  continu- 
ation of  the  same  thing  that  either  u-fmietortues ;  with  this 
difference,  that  weary,  implies  a  l-ijis  degree,  tired  a  greater; 
but  it  is  labour  that/atig-Kw.  Wc  aie  utary  or  tired  with 
standing;  we  are  fatigued  with  work. 

To  h  ATI'GUE,  {fate'te)  v.  a.  to  lire,  exhaust,  or  make 
faint  and  languid  with  labour. 

FATLING,  t.  a  young  animal  fattened  for  slaughter. 

FA'TN  ESS,  s.  the  quality  of  being  fleshy,  plump,  or  fat ; 
grease,  sliminess.  Fertility,  or  fruitfulness,  applied  to 
ground.  Thatwbich  causes  plenty.  "The clouds drop/arncM." 

'Fo  FATTEN,  w.  a.  to  make  fat  by  feeding.  To  make 
fruitful, applied  to  ground. 

FAHTY,  a.  oily  ;  greasv. 

FATU'ITY,  s.  yatuiti,  Pr.]  foolishness  ;  weakness  of  un- 
derstanding ;  a  low  degree  of  madness  or  phrenzy. 

FA'TUOUS,  a.  [fatmis,  Lat.]  stnpid  ;  foolish  ;  applied  to 
the  understanding.     Illusory  ;  deceitful. 

1-  A'TWirPED,  a.  heavy,  dull,  or  stupid. 

rAUCFT,  *.  \fausset,  Fr.]  a  wooden  pipe  generally 
forced  into  a  barrel  or  cask  to  give  passage  to  the  li<iuor, 
aud  stopped  with  a  pesor  spijfjjof. 


FAUFEL,  *.  [Fr.]  the  fruit  of  a  species  of  the  palm- 
tree. 

FAVI'LLOUS,  a.  [fromfavilla,  an  ember,  Lat.]  coh"  isting 
of  ashes. 

FAULT,  ».  r/««'e,  Fr.J  a  slight  defector  crime,  which 
subjects  a  person  to  blame,  but  not  to  punishment:  a  devia- 
tion from,  or  transgression  of,  a  rule,  in  some  trifling  cir- 
cumstances. 

FA'ULTLESS,  a.  without  any  xlefect ;  perfect-  blame- 
less. 

F.\'ULTY,  a.  slightly  transgressing  any  rule ;  blame- 
able  ;  defective,  or  not  fit  for  the  use  it  is  intended  for. 

FAUNS,  in  mythology,  a  species  of  demigods,  supposed 
to  inhabit  the  forests. 

To  F A'VOUR,  (in  this  word  aud  its  derivatives  tlie  v  is 
dropped  in  pronunciation,  as  fdvirr,  fdniraUe,  <Src.)  v.  a. 
[faico,  Lat.]  to  support,  encourage,  promote,  or  advance 
an  undertaking.  "To  resemble  in  features.  To  assist,  sup- 
port, countenance,  or  encourage  a  person. 

FA'VOUIl,  (fdmr)  t.  \f«voi;  Lat.]  countenauce,  sup- 
port, or  encouragement ;  tfefence  or  vindication.  A  kind- 
ness granted  ;  leave,  permission,  or  pardon.  A  ribband 
formed  into  a  rose,  aud  worn  as  a  cockade. 

F.WOURABLE,  a.  kind;  encouraging;  affectionate; 
conducive  to  ;  tender ;  averse  from  censure.  Convenient ; 
suitied  orad^pted  tea  particular  design. 

FA'VOURABLENES.S,  s.  a  kindness  shewed  in  pardon- 
ing a  person's  defects,  in  supporting  his  endeavours,  and 
in  encouraging  his  undertakings. 

FA'VOIJRABLY,  a^.  kindly  ;  with  encouragement,  ten- 
derness, or  affection. 

FA'VOURED,  part,  looked  upon  or  regarded  with  kind- 
ness. 

FA'VOURER,  s.  one  who  encourages  or  countenances 
any  person  or  thing. 

FA'VOURITE,  s.  [the  most  proper  spelling  seems  to  b» 
favorite,  because  derived  from  favori,  favorite,  Fr.  favorita, 
Ital.J  one  regarded  with  particular  kindness,  and  distin- 

fuisned  from  others  by  the  familiarities  shewn  him  either 
y  a  private  person  or  prince. 

FA'VOURITE,  a.  esteemed  or  beloved  above  others, 
"  \  favourite  dog." 

FA'USEN,  i.  a  sort  of  large  eel. 

FA'USSF^BRAY,  (fose-bray)  s.  [Fr.J .  in  fortification,  a 
small  mount  of  earth,  four  fathoms  wide,  erected  on  the  leve< 
round  the  foot  of  the  rampart,  to  lire  upon  the  enemy,  whea 
ne  is  so  far  advanced  that  you  caunot  force  him  back  ;  and 
alSo  to  receive  the  rums  which  the  cannons  make  in  the 
body  of  the  place. 

FA'UTOIl,  *.  [Lat.]  a  favourer,  defender,  or  encourager. 

FA'UTRESS,  3.  a  woman  that  favours,  or  shews  coun- 
tenance. 

FAWN.  s.  [faon,  Fr.]  a  youno:  deer. 

To  FAWN,  i>.  a.  [f'aonncr,  Fr.]  in  its  primary  significa- 
tion to  bring  forth  a  fawn.  To  make  use  of  insinuating  and 
alluring  gestures,  applied  to  a  dog.  Figuratively,  to  endea- 
vour to  gain  a  persou's  favour  by  mean  and  servile  com- 
pliances. 

FA'WNLR,  s.  one  who  endeavours  to  gain  favour  hf 
mean  and  servile  compliances. 

FA'WNINGLY,  ad.  in  a  cringing  and  servile  manner. 

FAY,*,  [fee,  Fr.]  a  fairy  ;  an  elf. 

To  FEAGUE.  Jerg)  v.  a.  [from  fegem,  Teut.]  to  whift 
chastise,  or  beat. 

FEAL,  t.  sod  or  turf. 

F'E'ALTY,  s.  [fcauU'e,  Fr.]  duty  due  from  a  subject  t» 
a  king,  or  from  any  person  to  his  superior. 

FEAR,  s.  [from  fearaii.  Sax.]  dread,  or  painful  appra- 
hensiou  of  danger;  or  dojection  of  mind  at  the  presence  of 
any  person  ;  anxiety  or  solicitude  ;  the  object  of  fear. 

To  FEAR,  V.  a.  \fearan,  Sax.]  tw  apprehend  evil,  applied 
both  to  persons  and  thijv^s. 

FE'ARFUL.  a.  timorous,  or  easily  alTected  with  fear; 
afraid.  Awful;  commanding revcrunce.  TeriUble;  fiightfuL 
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FE'AIIFULLY,  ad.  in  a  manner  whicLtctraji  orcuutt^s 
fear. 

f  K'ARFULNF.SS,  t.  an  habitual  dread  or  fear ;  tiinorous- 
ness. 

FIC'AIILFSS,  a.  free  from  fear;  not  regarding  dauber, 
tidier  present  or  future. 

FKAllLF.SSLY.nrf.  exemption  from  fear. 

FICASmrj:,  {fdzibU)  a.  \faisable,  Fr.]  practicable; 
such  as  mav  be  done. 

FK'.ASIBi.Y,  (feczihly)  ad.  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be 
pritcticiihle,  or  possible  to  be  done. 

FEAST,  (fnest)  s.  [festnm,  Lat.]  a  sumptuous  entertain- 
ment ;  somethinir  nice  or  delicious  to  the  palate. 

To  FEAST,  (feest)  V.  n.  to  eat  suniptuousiv  ;  to  live  on 
costly  and  dejieious  eatables. 

FE'ASTFL'L,  (feht/ul)  a.  festival  or  rejoicing.  Luxu- 
rious .  riotous. 

FICAT,  (fei't)  s.  \/a)t,  Fr.]  a  thing  done;  an  act,  action, 
or  exploit ;  a  trick  ;  an  odd  or  extiaordiuary  motion  of  the 
limbs. 

FEATHER,  Cpron.  fcther,  with  e  short)  *  [feder,  Teut.] 
the  covering  of  birds,  and  that  by  which  they  are  enabled 
1o  flv.  The  mechanism  of  the  feather  is  wonderful.  The 
shaft,  or  rib,  is  exceedingly  strong,  but  hollow  below,  for 
tile  «ake  both  of  strength  and  lightness,  and  above  not  much 
less  stnmi;,  being  tilled  with  a  pith  that  is  both  strong  and 
.ight.  The  vanes  in  the  flag  part  of  the  wnig  are  nicely 
gaged,  broad  on  oue  side,  and  narrow  on  the  other  ;  the 
l-(lges  of  the  exterior  vanes  bending  downwards,  and  those 
of  the  interior  or  wider  upwards,  by  which  means  they 
catch  hold'and  lie  close  to  each  other  when  the  wing  is 
«pread,  so  that  not  one  feather  may  miss  its  full  force,  and 
impulse  upon  the  air.  The  tips  are  all  made  sloping, 
those  of  the  interior  vanes  sloping  to  a  point  towards  the 
outer  part  of  the  wing,  and  tlie  exterior  vanes  towards  the 
bddy  ;  so  that  tlie  wnig,  whether  extended  or  shut,  is  as 
neatly  sloped  and  formed,  as  if  constantly  tiiuinied  with  a 
pair  of  scissors.  Figuratively,  kind,  nature,  or  species. 
"  I  am  not  of  that  yirtt/icr."  S/iak.  An  ornament;  a  mere 
empty  titfe;  a  mere  plaything,  or  somethiiiy;only  fit  to  divert 
or  cause  laughter.  "  A  wit's  a./e«</i«)-."  Pope.  In  farriery, 
a  turning  or  parting  of  the  hair  on  the  forehead,  resembling 
iin  ear  of  barlev,  or  an  evolet  hole. 

To  FE'ATflER,  (fit/ur)  v.  a.  to  dress  in,  or  fit  with  fea- 
thers.    To  feather  oiie's  nest,  is  to  grow  rich. 

FE'ATHERED,  ifetliered)  a.  clothed,  fitted  witli,  or 
carrvingfeathers. 

FF;ATHERFEVV,  j.  a  plant  that  flowers  most  part  of  the 
lummer. 

FE'ATHERP^OIL,  s.  a  plant  growing  in  ditches  in  some 
parts  of  England,  called  also  the  water-violet.  The  leaves 
lie  concealed  under  water,  the  spikes  of  flowers  only  ap- 
pearing above,  which  grow  in  whorls  at  the  joints  of  the 
holK^w  stalks.    It  flowe.rs  in  June. 

FEATHERGRASS,'*,  a  kind  of  grass  with  woolly.awn.s, 
found  on  irtountains. 

FKATHERLESS,  a.  destitute  of  feathers. 

FE'ATHERMOSS,  s.  a  kind  of  moss  of  which  tbtre  are 
fortv-seven  kinds  foii:id '  in  Vjiglarid- 

FE'ATLY,  {fi:itly)  ad.  ia  a  neat,  skilfiil,  ot  dexterous 
majiner. 

F  I'^'ATURE,  (feetiire)  t.  [faitnre,  old  Fr.]  the  cast  or  make 
•f  the  face,  or  any  part  or  lineament  of  it. 

To  FEAZK,  (feeze)  v.  a.  to  untwist  the  end  ofa  rope,  and 
reduce  it  again  to  flax. 

FE'BRIFUGE,  s.  [from  febris,  fever,  and  fuse,  to  drive 
away,  Lat.]  in  medicine,  a  remedy  to  drive  away  or  cure  a 
fever. 

FE'BRIFUGE,  a.  having  the  power  of  driving  away  or 
curing  a  fever. 

FE'BRII.E,  a.  \feh-i!is,  from  febrii,  fever,  Lat.]  consti- 
tuting or  pruceeding  from  a  fever. 

FEBRUARY,  «.  [so  called  from  /«i>-«a,  the  name  ofa 
feast  held  by  the  Romans,  iu  behalf  tif  the  manes  of  the  de- 
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ceased.  Febrtma,  Lat.  is  .i.e.  name  of  Pluto]  the  name  of 
the  second  month  of  the  year,  according  to  the  new  style. 
In  a  common  year  it  consists  only  of  28  >;lays ;  but  in  the 
bissextile,  or  leap  year,  it  has  29,  on  account  of  the  iuter- 
calarv  day  added  tolhat  vear. 

JkE'CES.  .?.     SeeF.J:CKS. 

FE'CULENCK,  or  FE'CULENCV,  t.  Ifo-ctdrntia,  from 
faces,  dregs,  Lat.]  foulness,  arising  from  dregs  or  stdimeiils, 
applied  to  liquors.     Figuratively,  dregs ;  sediments. 

FE'CULENT,  a.  [faeiilentus,  itoiu  faces,  dre-gs,  Lat.]  f(Mll, 
not  rle^r,  applied  to  liquors. 

FE'GUND,  a.  [faiuudiis,  Lat.]  fruitful ;  abounding  iix 
children. 

FKCUNDATIO.V.  s.  [from  facundo,  to  make  fru  t  ul, 
Lat.]  the  act  of  making  fruitful. 

FECUNDITY,  s.  the  quality  of  producing  or  bringing 
forth  in  great  abundance. 

,  FEDERAL,  a.  [(romfajdus,  a  contract,  Lat.]  relating  to, 
and  having  the  nature  o^  a  contract. 

FEE,  s.  [feah,  Sa.x.]  in  law,  lands  and  tenements  held  in 
perpetual  right ;  on  condition  of  an  acknowledgment  paid 
to  the  lord  of  the  manor ;  a  property  ;  a  reward,  or  money 
given  to  a  physician  or  lawyer;  a  perquisite  due  to  a  person 
in  an  (itlice. 

To  FEE,  r.  a.  to  pay  a  counsellor  or  physician ;  to  bribe> 
To  keep  in  hire. 

FEE'BLE,  a.  [foible,  P'r.]  wanting  strength  ;  or  weak  in 
body  and  mind. 

FKE'BLEMINDED,  a.  wcjU,  or  \\antiiig  resolution; 
timorous. 

FKEBLENESS,  s.  want  of  strength. 

FE^yiiLY,  ad.  inaueak  uiann<r;  without  strength. 

To  FEED,  V.  a.  piet.  aud  part.  pass,  fed  ;  \fedan,  .Sax.} 
to  supidy  with  fold.  Figuiativpiv,  to  supply;  to  iiout;sh, 
cherish,  or  keep  alive  ;  to  keep  ni  hope  or  expectation  ;  to 
delight  or  entertain.  Neuterly,  to  take  food  ;  to  prey;  to 
place  cattle  to  feed. 

FEE'DER,  s.  one  «  ho  supplies  with  food  ;  one  that  eats. 
Figurati^'elv,  a  iiourisher,  supporter,  or  '-ncourager. 

F'EE'FaKM,  *.  in  law,  lands  holdin  by  a  man  and  his 
heirs  for  ever,  under  a  yearly  rent  or  acknowledgment  paid 
to  another. 

To  FEEL,  r.  n.  prct.  and  part.  pass,  felt ;  [felan.  Sax.] 
to  perceive  by  the  touch.  Figuratively,  to  have  a  quick 
sensibility  of  good  or  evil  which  happens  to  others;  to  per- 
ceive by  touching  ;  to  have  the  sense  of  pain  or  ple<isure  ; 
to  be  aiFected  by.  Synon.  We  feel  lightly;  «e  handle 
with  the  full  hand.  We /eei  a  column,  to  know  whether  it 
be  made  of  marble  or  wood.  It  often  happens,  that  a  thing, 
though  disagreeable  to  the  eye,  shall  be  agreeable  to  the 
feel. 

FEEL,  s.  the  sense  of  feeling  ;  the  touch. 

FEE'LER,  I.  one  who  can  distinguish  by  the  touch.  In 
natural  history,  the  horns  or  antennx  of  insects,  whereby 
thev  grope  out  their  way,  and  clean  their  eves. 

Feeling,  »«;<.  ofFKEL  that  which"  expresses  great 
sensibility,  or  affects  strongly. 

FEELING,  t.  the  sense  whereby  we  get  the  ideas  of  hard, 
soft,  dry,  wet,  smdcth,  rough,  hot,  cold,  &c.  It  is  both 
the  grossest  and  most  extensive  of  all  the  senses,  if  not  that 
which  includes  all  the  rest.  Figuratively,  perception; 
sensibititv ;  tenderness. 

FEli'LlNGLY,  ad.  in  such  a  manner  as  if  sensible  of  or 
feeling anv  thing  one's  self  ;  so  as  to  aflVct  others  deeply. 

FEE'SIMPLE,  s.  in  law,  that  whereof  we  are  seised  to  us 
aud  our  heirs  forever. 

FEETAIL,  s.  in  law,  is  when  lands  are  given  to  a  man, 
and  the  heirs  of  his  body,  so  that  if  he  have  children  by  a 
third  venter,  and  not  of  the  first,  they  shall  inherit. 

FEET,*,  the  plural  of  Foot. 

FEE'TLESS,  «.  without  feet. 

To  FEIGN,  {fine)  V.  a.  [/eiWre,  I"  r.]  to  invent ;  to  assert 
a  thing  which  is  not.  To  counterfeit,  hatch  or  put  ou  the 
appearance  ofa  thiiigt 
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FEIGNRULY,  {fenedly)  ad.  in  a  fictiflous  or  fa"buious 
Bianno^  ;  coiinterfeitiv. 

FKI GNER,  {fcner)  t.  an  inventor  ;  the  author  of  a  fable 
or  fiction. 

FEINT,  part,  [instead  of  feigned  ;  {torn  feint,  Fr.j  invent- 
ed.   Not  tiiie  or  real.     "  Any /Hnt  appearance."     Locke. 

FEINT,  s.  \ feint,  Fr.]  a  mere  show  ;  a  false  appearance 
or  attempt;  an  otl'er  at  something  not  intended  to  be  ;  a 
disguise. 

FELA'NDERS,  s.  worms  in  hawks. 

To  FELICITATE,  v.  a.  [felidto,  from  feKx,  happy,  Lat.l 
to  make  happv.    To  congratulate ;  to  wish  a  person  joy. 

FELICIT.VTION,*.  [filicitatioH,  Fr.]  the  act  of  wisljing 
joy,  or  rejoicing  with  a  person  on  account  of  some  happy 
event. 

FELl'CITV,  s.[feticitas,  from  feKx,  happy,  Lat.]  a  state 
wherein  a  person  has  no  wants  to  satisfy,  no  wishes  to  fiilHI, 
iw  evils  to  remove ;  but  is  easy  without  pain,  and  joyful 
without  any  dash  or  mixture  of  sorrow. 

FI']'HNE,  a.  [feliuTu,  ftom  felts,  a  caf^  Lat.]  resembling; a 
cat. 

FELL,  n.  [  felle,  Sax.l  void  of  mercy  or  humanity  ;  cruel ; 
barbarous,  savage.    Seldom  used. 

FELL,  s.  I  felle,  Sax.]  the  skin  ;  the  hide. 

To  FKLL,  V.  a.  Ifelhn,  Teut.l  to  knock  down;  to  make  a 
person  tumble  on  the  ground  by  the  f«5rce  of  a  blow;  to 
new  or  cut  down. 

FELL,  preterof  Fall. 

FE'LLER,  s.  one  who  hewg  or  cuts  down. 

FE'LLMONGER,  *.  \fel  and  monger.  Sax.]  one  that  deals 
in,  and.  sells,  peltrv  or  skins. 

F('-'LL0E,  *.  (felge,  Dan.]  the  pieces  of  wood  which 
make  the  circumference  of  a  wheel. 

FE'LLOW,  (fellil)  s.  [fallow,  Scot.]  a  companion,  or  one 
often  in  one's  company  ;  one  united  in  the  same  undertak- 
ing; an  eoual;  one  thing  suited  to  another,  or  one  of  a 
pair  ;  one  like  to,  or  resembling  another.  An  appellation 
used  in  Himiliar  discourse  for  a  man  or  person,  sometimes 
with  foiidiK'ss,  sometimes  with  esteem,  but  generally  with 
some  degree  of  contempt,  when  it  implies  a  mean  wretch,  a 
sorry  rascal.  .4  member  of  a  society  ;  a  member  of  a  col- 
lege, who  partakes  in  its  government  and  revenues.  Fe^ 
low,  in  composition,  generally  denotes  community  or  equal- 
ity of  nature,  station,  or  employment. 

To  FE'LLOW,  (fells)  V.  a.  to  suitor  match  one  thing  with 
another  :  to  pair  or  produce  one  thing  resembling  another 
in  sijp,  colour,  &c. 

FELLOW-COMMONER,  s.  one  who  h.^s  a  rif;ht  of  com- 
mon with  another.  In  Cambridge,  a  commoner  of  the 
higher  order,  who  sits  at  tabic,  and  eats  his  commons,  with 
the  fellows  of  the  college. 

Fl'.LLOW-CllivATURE,  «.  one  that  has  the  same  cre- 
ator. ;,'pnerallv  applied  to  animals  of  the  same  species. 

FELLOW  FEELING,  s.  sympathy ;  or  the  being  as  much 
afl'ected  with  the  sutl'erings  of  aiiotiier  as  if  thty  were  our 
own  :  a  combination  in  order  to  defraud  orcheyt. 

FKLLOW-H  Kill,  i.  one  who  has  a  right  to  the  same  in- 
herittncc  with  another;  a  co-heir. 

FLLLOW-LA'BOURER,*.  one  who  labours  to  promote 
the  same  design. 

FELLOW-SK'RVaNT,  s.  one  who  has  the  same  master. 

FELLOWSHIP,  (fellowship)  s.  company;  society  ;  the 
ttate  of  persons  whoare  frequently  togetlieraud  jqjntiy  take 
part  in  any  design.  Association  ;  a  confederacy  or  union 
of  several  persons  by  some  contract,  bond,  or"  obligation. 
A  partnership  or  joint  interest ;  equality  ;  fondness  for 
feasting  or  entertainments  of  drinking;  an  estahlisbmenl 
at  an  university,  with  a  share  in  the  revenues  of  a  college. 
In  arillimetic,  a  rule  by  which  the  stock  of  any  company  is 
divided  in  proportion  to  the  several  sums  each  partner 
brought  in  ;  it  is  divided  intOiiH^/t  or  doiilile. 

FLLLY,  i.  See  Fellor. 

FE'LLY,  ad.  in  such  a  laauner  a&  shews  want  of  all  the 
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Kind  and  b«nevo.ent  affections ;  io  a'cruel^  barbarotis,  and 
savage  manner.    Seldom  uaed. 

FIVLO-DE  Sl'>,*.  [law  Lat.]  in  law,one  who  willingly  and 
deliberately  kills  himself. 

FELON,  s.  [felo,  law  Lat.]  a  person  who  is  guilty  of 
some  crime, which  will  subject  him  to  death  by  the  law;  a 
whitlow,  or  tumor,  formed  between  the  bone  and  its  invest- 
in"  membrane. 

FE'LON,  «.  f/e/fe,  Sax.]  cruel;  barbarovs;  savage. 

FELO'NIOUS,  a.  belonging  to  a  felon  ;  subject  to  death 
by  the  law.     Figuratively,  wicked  ;  barbarous. 

FELONIOUSLY,  ad',  after  the  manner  of  a  felon  ;  or 
with  an  intent  to  rob  or  murder. 

FK'LOiNY,  s.  r/e/oiua,  law  Lat.]  any  crime  which  subjects 
a  person  to  deiilh  by  the  law. 

FELT,  s.  [felt.  Sax.]  a  kind  of  stuff  or  cloth,  tnade  either 
of  wool  alone,  or  of  castor's,  camel's,  or  cony's  hair,  and 
lamb's  wool;  neither  spun,  crossed,  nor  woven,  but  wrought 
and  fulled  with  leys  and  size,  and  afterwards  shaped  into  the 
form  of  a  hat  upon  a  block.  A  hide  or  skin  of  animals; 
from  fel.  Sax. 

To  FELT,  v.  a.  to  make  cloth  or  stuff  only  by  fulling,  and 
working  with  leys  and  size,  without  weaving  or  crossing. 

FELU'CCA,  s.  [feleu,  Fr.]  a  light  vessel  with  from  10  to 
16  benches  of  oars,  which  is  not  covered  over,  and  may  have 
the  rudder  applied  either  to  head  or  stern.  It-is  used  in 
the  Mediterranean  as  a  passage  boat,  and  by  the  natives  o' 
Barbary  as  a  cruiser. 

FE'LWORT,  s.  called  also  marsh  gentian,,  a  plant  fouad 
ill  Wales,  with  oval  radical  leaves ;  flowers  ii;  August. 

FE'MALE,  s.  [femelle,  Fr.]  that  sex  which  bears  or  brings 
forth  young. 

FE'MALE,  a.  belonging  to  that  sex  which  conceives  and 
bcaKS  offspring. 

FEME-Covert,  s.  [Fr.]  in  law, a  married  woman. 

FEMFz-Sole,  t.  [Fr;]  inlaw,  an  unmarried  woman. 

FEMININE,  a.  [from  fnniiia,  a  woman,  Lat.]  of  that  sex 
which  bears  young.  Figuratively,  soft,  delicate  ;  like  a  wo-^ 
man,  or  wanting  that  natural  hardiness  which  distinguishes 
the  male  sex.  In  grammar,  that  gender  which  denotes  a 
word  to  belong  to  a  female. 

FEMININE,  f.  a  female. 

FEMORAL,  fl.  [from  femua,  the  thigh,  Lat.]  belonging 
to  the  thigh. 

FEN,  s.  [fenn.  Sax.]  a  wet,  moist,  or  boggy  place  on  land, 
overflowed  with  water. 

FR'NBERRY,  s.  a  kind  of  blackberry. 

FENCE,  s.  [a  contraction  of  defence']  any  thing  'or  means 
made  use  of  to  guard  from  danger.  An  inclosure,  hedge,  or 
paling,  serving  to  keep  persons  from  entering  any  spot  of 
ground.     The  art  of  fencing. 

To  FENCE,  V.  a.  to  inclose  or  secure  a  place  by  a  hedge 
or  paling  ;  to  defend  or  guard,  used  with  againtt.  Neuterly, 
to  practise  the  art  of  fencing,  or  that  which  teaches  the  use 
of  the  sword;  to  guard  against;  to  use  such  methods,as  to 
hinder  the  progress  of  any  vice  or  evil,  used  with  against. 

FE'NCELESS,  a.  open,  or  without  any  inclosure. 

FENCER,  s.  a  person  who  makes  use»of  the  sword  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  fencing ;  one  who  teaches  the  art  of 
using  the  sword. 

FE'NClBLE.a.  capable  of  defence. 

FENCING,  s.  the  art  of  defence,  or  of  using  the  sword. 
Fencing  likewise  signifies  the  hedge  or  pales  used  to  inclose 
ground. 

FENCRICKET,  a.  an  insect  that  digs  itself  holes  m  the 
ground. 

To  FEND,  V.  a.  [from  rfefenrf]  to  keep  off.  Neuterly,  to 
dispute;  toshift  off  a  charge. 

FE'NDER,  s.  a  plate  of  iron  or  brass  laid  before  afire,  t»  ■ 
prevent  the  coals  that  fall  ftom  rolling  upon,  and  injuring, 
the  floor. 

FENERATION,  s.  (from  femaro,  to  lend  upon  usury, 
Ijit.]  usury  ;  or  an  allowance  made  or  taken  for  the  use  of 
money.  346 
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"  FENNEC, *.  in  natural  histoiy,  a  beautiful  little  animal 
ri-semhliti'^  the  dog.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  Afiicfl.  It  is 
otherwise  called  the  Zerda. 

rK'NNEL,  s.[fenol,  Sax.l  a  plant.  The  leaves,  seeds, 
and  roots  of  the  common  sort  are  used  in  med  icine ;  the  root 
-J)cing  one  of  the  five  opening  roots,  the  seed  one  of  the 
frreat  carminative  seeds,  and  the  leaves  made  use  of  in  dis- 
tillin;;  a  simple  water. 

FK'NNY,  rt.  soft  by  the  settling  of  rain  or  overflowing  of 
waters,  applied  to  ground.  Marshy  ;  moorish  ;  dwelling  in 
a  marsh. 

FENNY-STRATFORD,  a  IlioroTiRhfare  town  in  Buck- 
iiigliamshire,  two  furlongs  in  Kngtli,  and  full  of  inns  ;  it  has 
a  market  on  Monday.  It  is  18  miles  N.  W.  of  Dunstable, 
and  4;jN.  \V.  of  London. 

FE'ODAI.,  (feidal)  a.  [feodal,  Fr.]  held  from  another. 

FE'ODAllY,  (fecdmi/)  n.  [from  feodum,  low  Lat.]  one 
■^vho  hwlds  his  estate  under  ihe  tenure  of  suit  and  service  to 
a  superior  lord. 

To  FKOFF,  ifteff)  ...  a.  [feoffiire,  law  Lat.]  to  put  in 
possession  ;  to  give  a  right  to  a  possession. 

FEOFFEEiiJeifif) s.  \fcoffittus,  law  Lat.]  one  put  in  pos- 
session. 

FEOFF ER,  (feeffey)  s.  one  who  gives  possession  ;  dis- 
tinguished in  law  from  a  donor,  because  the/eoffh-  grants  in 
feesmiple,  and  a  donor  in  fcetaii.     Lirt.  lib.  1.  c.  6. 

FFTOFFMENT,  (fceff'ment)  s.[fenffamentmn,  law  Lat.]  in 
law,  a  gift  or  grant  of  any  manors,  messuages,  lands,  or  tene- 
ments to  another  in  fee,  /.  e.  to  him  and  iiis  heirs  for  ever,  hy 
the  delivery  of  seisin,  and  possession  of  the  estate  granted. 

FK'R.\L,  a.  \ferali.<,  Lat. J  mournful ;  funeral. 

FKRIATION, .«.  [from/cna,  a  holiday,  Lat.]  the  act  of 
celebrating  or  keeping  holiday  by  ceasnig  from  labour;  a 
cessation  from  work. 

FE'RINE,  a.[ferinus,  from/ern,  a  wild  beast,  Lat.]  wild; 
untamed. 

FERI'NENESS,  ^.  wildness  ;  the  quality  of  uncultivated 
and  untamed  wildness. 

FE'RITY,  s.  [feritas,  from  fcnu,  tierce,  Lat.]  barbarity ; 
cruelty ;  wildness. 

FERMANA'GH,  a  county  of  Ulster  in  Ireland,  ,3.5  miles 
i;i  length,  and  about  s,5  in  breadth,  containing  19  parishes. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Leitriui  and  Donegal ;  on  the 
N.  by  Donegal  and  Tyrone ;  on  the  E.  by  Tyrone  and  Mo^ 
naghan  ;  and  on  the  S.  by  Cavan  and  Leitrim.  It  is  naviga- 
ble throughout  its  whole  length,  by  means  of  the  Lakes  of 
Lough  Erne  ;  but  travelling  in  it  is  difficult,  in  many  places, 
by  reason  of  the  hilly,  rugged,  and  uneven  surface  of  the 
country,  and  the  boggy  grounds.  The  number  of  houses  is 
calculated  at  nearly  12,000,  and  of  the  inhabitants  at 
72,000.  The  linen  manufacture,  and  raising  cattle,  form 
the  chief  trade  of  this  county.  There  is  only  one  linen 
market  in  it,  but  the  [country  iabounds  with  spinners  and 

food  flax.  .The  sales  are  averaged  at  41,000?.  annually. 
Inniskillen  is  the  capital. 

To  FERMENT,  v.  a.  [fermento,  Lat.]  to  exalt,  rarefy, 
or  communicate  by  putting  the  particles  into  an  intestine 
eommotion. 

FE'RMENT,.*.  [fermetuum,  Lat.]  that  which  causes  an 
intestine  motion  in  the  particles  of  a  fluid.  A  commotion, 
or  tumult,  applied  to  government. 

FERME'NTABLE,  a.  capable  of  having  its  parts  put  into 
an  intestine  commotion. 

FERME'NTAL,  a.  having  the  power  of  raising  an  intes- 
tiptf  commotion.    Not  used. 

FERMENTATION,  s.  [fermmtatio,  from  fernifiUo,  to 
ieaven,  Lat.]  a  slow  motion  of  the  intestine  particles  of  a 
mixed  body ;  arising  usually  from  the  operation  of  some 
active  acid  matter,  which  rarefies,  exalts,  and  subtilizes  the 
soft  and  sulphureous  particles,  as  when  leaven  or  yeast  ra- 
refies, lightens,  and  ferments  bread  or  wort.  Chy  mists  have 
distinguished  fermentations  into  several  kinds,  as  the  sac- 
charine, which  forms  sugar ;  tlie  vinous,  which  takes  place 
«  fermented  liquors ;  ine  acetous,  the  colouring,  which  is 
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developed  in  the  maceration  of  the  indigo  plant,  and  llm 
putrid. 

FER'rlE'NTATIVE,  a.  causing  or  having  the  power  to 
cause,  an  intestine  commotion  of  Vhe  particles. 

FERN,*,  [/earn,  Sax.]  in  botany,  a  plant  growing  on  the 
stump  of  trees  in  woods,  and  on  the  baidts  of^ditchcs. 
Decoctions  of  the  root  are  used  as  diet-drinks  in  chronical 
cases  ;  and  country  people  esteem  it  a  sovereign  remedy  in 
the  rickets. 

FE'RNY,  a.  overgrown  wi'tli  fern. 

FERO'CIOUS,  {ferishiotu)  a.  [Jtroee,  Fr.]  wild,  untamed, 
savaae ;  resembling  a  savage. 

FEROCITY,  t.  [from  ferox,  fierce,  Lat.]  fierceness  of 
disposition  or  look. 

FERRA'RA,  a  district  of  Italy,  lately  in  the  pojie's  ter. 
ritories.  The  Ferrarese  is  now  almost  uncultivated,  though 
formerly  one  of  the  finest  countries  in  Italy.  The  air  is  un- 
wholesome on  account  of  the  marshes,  and  tlie  inhabitants 
are  too  few  to  drain  them.  The  city  of  Ferrara  has  a  num- 
ber of  fine  buildings,  which  evince  its  former  opulence :  but 
the  inhabitants,  who  are  very  few,  in  proportion  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  place,  bear  every  mark  of  poverty.  Ariosto  lies 
auried  here  in  a  Benedictine  convent,  and  Tasso  was  con- 
fined as  an  i<}iot  in  the  hospital  of  St.  Anne.  It  is  seated  on 
a  branch  of  the  Pe,  26  miles  N.  E.  of  Bologna. 

FK'RREOU.S,  «.[/«•)*«,  Lat.]  of  the  natureof  iron. 

FERRET,  *.[ /"Hrtrf,  Brit.]  in  natural  history,  {ih  animal 
of  the  weasel  K  d,  with  red  eyes,  empl8\ed  in  catching 
rabbits  and  rats.  It  was  originally  introduced  into  Spain 
from  Africa,  and  probably  from  Spain  through  the  medium 
of  the  Romans  into  England. 

To  FE'RRET, «).«.  to  drive  dutofa  lurking-place,  allud 
in<r  to  the  manner  in  which  ferrets  drive  rabbits  out  of  their 
holes. 

FE'RRETER,  s.  one  who  hunts  another,  and  discovers 
hiuVjn  his  hiding.places. 

FK'RRI  AGE,  s.  the  sum  paid  for  a  passage  at  a  ferry. 

FE'RRO,  or  HlKH«,  the  most  westerly  of  the  (Janaiy 
Islands,  remarkable  for  afl'ording  little  water,  except  what 
is  supplied  by  the  fountain-tree,  which  grows  here,  (its  teip 
beingalways  covered  with  a  thick  cloud,)  and  which  distils 
water  from  its  leaves  in  such  plenty,  as  to  satisfy  the  wants 
of  its  inhabitants.  Many  voyagers,  at  least,  speak  so;  but 
the  French  geographers  totally  deny  its  existence  ;  and,  in- 
deed, this  tree  has  been  but  too  long  the  subject  of  a  popular 
error.  It  is  more  probable,  that  the  inhabitants  make  use 
of  what  water  they  can  collect  in  cisterns  and  reservoirs 
during  the  rainy  season.  Though  not  very  fertile,  the  inha- 
bitants raise  corn,  surar,  fruit,  and  legumes,  and  feed  a  great 
number  of  cattle.  The  western  extremity  of  Ferro  was, 
heretofore,  by  common  consent,  accounted  the  place  of  the 
first  meridian  ;  but  the  national  partialities  having  induced 
the  moderns  to  adopt  the  capital  of  their  own  particular 
countries,  as  the  place  from  which  to  reckon  the  longitude  ; 
the  following  is  its  situation  according  to  the  English :  Lat. 
27.  47.  N.  Ion.  17.  46.  \V. 

FERRO,  Faro,  Farol, or Faroer Islands,  25 small 
islands  in  the  Northern  Ocean,  subpject  to  Denmark,  of  which 
17  only  are  habitable.  Each  of  these  is  a  loftv  mountain, 
risin"  out  of  the  waves,  divided  from  the  others  by  deep  and 
rapid  currents.  Some  are  deeply  indented  with  secure  liar 
hours  ;  all  are  steep,  and  most  of  them  exhibit  tremendous 
precipices.  The  soil  is  shallow,  but  remarkably  fertile 
barley,  the  only  corn  grown  here,  yields  above  20  for  1 ;  ana 
the  grass  affords  abundant  pasturage  for  slieep  ;  but  no  trees 
above  the  size  of  a  juniper  or  stunted  willow  tree  are  to  be 
seen  here.  Vast  quantities  of  sea-fowl  frequent  the  rock.s, 
the  taking  of  which  furnishes  a  perilous  employ  for  the  in- 
habitants. Their  exports  are  salted  mutton,  tallow,  goose- 
quills,  feathers,  eider-down,  knit  woollen  waistcoats,  caps, 
and  stockings.  Lat.  between  61.  16.  and  62.  10.  N.  Ion.  be- 
tween 5.  and  7. 26.  W.       , 

FE'RROL,  a  strong  fortified  town  of  Galicia ;  with  one  oi 
the  best  harbours  in  Spain,  and  even  in  all  Europe ;  vessel*  •« 
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lying  secure  here  from  all  wind*  It  is  now  n  marine  arse- 
nal, and  the  principalstation  for  the  Spanish  navy;  althoiif;h, 
in  1761,  it  was  only  a  small  and  dirty  lishin^'town.  It  is 
Seated  on  a  bay  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  20  miles  N.  E.  of 
Corunna.    Lat.  43.  30.  N.  Ion.  8.  4.  W. 

FKRRU'GINOUS,  a.  ^fen'iigineii.i,  from  fcrrmn,  iron, 
Lat.lpartakingof  the  particles  or  qualities  of  iron. 

FETIRULE,  «.  [from  fen-um,  iron,  Lat.]  an  iron,  or  brass 
cap  or  rin^,  put  round,  or  at  the  end  of  a  thing,  to  hinder  it 
from  splitting  or  wearing. 

To  FE'llRY,  V.  a.  [from  faran,  Sax.]  to  row  a  boat 
or  vessel  across  a  river ;  to  cross  a  river  in  a-  boat  or 
vessel. 

Fe'rRY,  or  FE'RRYBOAT,  s.  a  vessel  or  boat  in  which 

Eersons  cross  the  water.  Figuratively,  the  place  where 
oats  ply  which  cross  the  water ;  the  common  passage  for 
a  vessel  or  boat  across  a  river. 

FE'RRYMAN,  j.  one  who  keeps  a  ferry,  or  rows  a  boat 
across  the  water. 

FERTH,  or  FORTH,  s.  common  terminations,  are  the 
same  as,  in  English,  an  army. 

FE'RTILK,  a.  [fottilis,  Lat.]  producing  a  great  quau- 
titv ;  fruitful. 

FE'RTILKNESS,  s.  the  quality  of  producing  abundance ; 
fruitful. 

To  FRRTILITATE.  v.  a.  to  malve  fruitful. 

FERTl'LITY,  s.  [fa-tiUs,  {rom  fertilh,  fertile,  Lat.]  the 
qualit\'  of  producing  plenty  or  abundance. 

To  FERTILIZE,  r.  a.  [fertiliser,  Fr.]  to  make  fruitful. 

FF/RTILY,  ad.  in  great  quantities,  or  abundance. 

FE'RVENCY,  s.  [from  ferveo,  to  1)0  hot,  Lat.J  eagerness; 
■warmth  of  application.  Applied  to  the  mind,  zeal,  or 
warmth  of  devotion. 

FE'RVENT,  a.  [from  fervcn,  to  be  hot,  Lat.]  hot,  opposed 
to  cold.  Vehement,  or  warm,  applied  to  the  temper. 
Ardent,  warm,  zealous,  or  flaming  with  .devotion. 

FE'RVENTLY,  «rf.  in  an  eager,  vehement,  earnest,  ar- 
dent, or  zealous  manner. 

FE'RVID,  a.  [from/e»uc9,  to  be  hot,  Lat.]  hot.  Figura- 
tively, ar/lent,  zealous,  vehement. 

FftHVl  DITY,  f.  heat,  opposed  to  cold.  Figuratively, 
warmth  of  temper. 

FE'RVIDNESS,  J.  the  quality  of  being  warm  of  temper, 
earnest  in  applicution,  or  zealous  in  devotion. 

FE'RUL.A,  i.  [Latj]  in  botany,  the  fennel  giant.  A  flat 
wooden  instrument  tor  chastising  boys  at  school ;  so  named 
because  formerly  the  stalks  of  fennel  were  used  for  that 
purpose. 

To  FK'RULE,  ».  c.  to  chastise  with  the  ferula. 

FERVOUR,  s.  [from  ferveo,  to  be  hot,  Lat.J  heat  or 
warmth,  opposed  to  cold.  Eagerness,  or  earnestness  of 
application  ;  warmth  or  beat  of  temper;  ardour  or  zeal  in 
devotion. 

FE'SCUR,  s.  a  small  wire  with  which  those  who  teach  to 
read  point  out  lh(?  letters.  In  botany,  a  kind  of  grass,  of 
which  there  are  found  nine  species  in  England,  distinguish- 
ed fron)  all  others  by  having  an  oblong  blossom,  with  two 
sharp-pointed  valves. 

FK'SELS,  *.  a  kind  of  base  grain. 

FESS!"".,  s.  [from  fascia,  a  band,  Lat.]  in  heraldry,  is  one  of 
the  nine  honourable  ordinaries,  ccmsisting  of  a  line  drawn 
•lirccfjy  across  the  shield  from  side  to  side,  and  containing 
the  thiid  part  of  it,  between  the  honour-point  and  the  nom- 
bril.  It  represents  a  broad  girdle  or  belt  of  honour,  which 
knights  at  arms  were  anciently  girded  with. 

To  FESTER,  v.n.  [fesse.  Bavarian,  a  swelling,  according 
to  JuniusTto  rankle;  to  grow  inflamed. 

FE'STINATE,«.  [from />«(i»io,  to  hasten,  Lat.]  hastv  ;  cx- 
P^diVoi's,  opposed  to  delay.    Notnuich  in  nse. 

FK'STIVAL,  a.  [from  ftstum,  a  feast,  Lat.]  belonging  to 
feasts  or  public  entertainments. 

FESTIVAL,  f.  a  time  of  public  feasting;  a  dav  of  reli- 
gmus  or  public  ,|oy. 

FESTIVE,  a.  [from/«rti.'m,  a  feast,  I  Jit.]  gay,  joyous. 


FESTI'VITY,  s.  [iroxa  festmn,  a  feast,  Lat.]  a  feast,  or  the 
timeof  public  rejoicing  ;  gaietii' ;  jovfulness. 

FESTO'ON,  s.  [festriH,  Fr.]  m  architecture,  an  ornament 
of  carved  work,  in  the  form  of  a  wreath,  or  g;  rland  of 
flowers,  or  leaves  twisted  together,  thickest  in  tlie  middle, 
and  suspended  at  the  ends. 

FESTU'CINE,  a.  [from  festuca,  the  shoot  or  stalk  of  a 
tree,  Lat.J  straw-colour,  between  green  and  yellow. 

To  FETCH,  V.  a.  preter.  fetched  ;  [fecan,  Sax. J  to  go  in 
order  to  bring  something  to  a  person  ;  vx  lake  or  make  an 
excursion.  To  equal  in  value.  To  produce  by  some  kind 
of  force  ;  to  reach  ;  to  arrive  at. 

FETCH,  s.  a  stratagem  in  which  a  design  is  attained  in- 
directly, or  in  which  one  thing  seems  to  be  intended,  aud 
another  is  done ;  a  tiick,  or  artifice. 

FETID,  a.  VitomJ'ateo,  to  stink,  Lat.]  stinking ;  having  aa 
ofJ'ensive  sraell. 

Fi'7TIDNES.S,  «.thequality  of  havinga  strong  and  oflieu- 
sive  snieli. 

F  I'JTLOCK,  s.  in  farriery,  a  tuft  of  hair  grow  ing  behind 
the  pastern  joint  of  many  horses ;  horses  of  a  low  size  have 
scarcelv  any  suc4i  tuft. 

FET''OR,  s.  [from/ff/eo,  to  stink,  Lat.J  a  stink  ;  a  stench. 

FETTKR,  s.  it  is  commonly  used  in  the  plural,  fetters  ; 
\fcttcre.  Sax.]  clmins  for  the  feet,  put  on  prisoners  to  prevent 
their  escape.    Figuratively,  any  restraint. 

To  FI'lTTER,  V.  a.  to  put  chains  or  shackles  on  the 
legs.  Figuratively,  to  enchain ;  to  bind  ;  to  deprive  of 
liberty. 

To  FETTLE,  v.  a.  [a  cant  word  from  feel]  to  bustle 
or  make  an  appearance  of  being  busy ;  to  do  trifling  bu- 
siness. 

FETUS,  s.  [fatiit,  Lat.]  an  animal  full  grown,  but  in  the 
womo. 

FEUD,  s.  [feahd,  Sax.]  quarrel  ;  opposition;  war. 

FEU'D.XL,  a.  [feudalis,  Lat.J  pertaining  to  fees,  feus, 
or  tenures,  by  which  lands  are  held  of  a  superior  lord.  Feii- 
d«l  Tenure,  an  estate  in  land,  given  by  the  lord  to  his  vassals 
in  heu  of  wages,  upon  condition  to  assist  the  lord  in  his 
wars,  or  to  do  him  some  other  service.  Attirst,  the  feudal 
estates  were  held  absolutely  at  the  willof  the  lord,  hut  after- 
wards they  were  made  hereditary  ;  and  duchies,  earldoms, 
baronies,  Itc.  were  granted  absolutely  upon  the  condition 
of  feally  and  homage.  The  vassal  was  obliged  to  appear  in 
the  field  upon  his  lord's  summons,  to  follow  his  standard,  to 
protect  his  person,  and  never  to  desert  him,  upon  the  score 
ofdanger,  and  to  pay  aids  and  taxes ;  upon  non-performance 
of  which,  the  estate  was  forfeited.  About  the  year  990, 
HnghCapet  made  these  estates  hereditarv,  and  the  French 
nobility  began  to  take  their  surnames  from  their  principal 
manors.  William  the  Connueror  is  said  to  have  introduced 
these  tenures  into  England.  The  granting  these  fees  was 
anciently  very  solemn.  In  the  empire,  those  that  were  cons 
siderable  were  granted  by  delivering  a  standard  or  banner  ; 
but  the  French  passed  them  by  delivering  a  ring  and  a  ; 
staft'. 

FEUDATORY,  s.  \faidatoire,  Fr.]  one  who  hblds  by  some  • 
conditional  tenure  from  a  superior. 

FEUDS,  s.  pluriil ;  [f'eodmn,  low  Lat.J  in  law,  lands  tliat  i 
are  her(Mlitarv. 

FE  VlCR,  s'Jfebris,  Lat.]  in  medicine,  isa  disease,  or  rather 
a  class  of  diseases,  whose  characteristic  is  a  preternatural 
heat  felt  throughout  the  whole  body,  or  at  least  the  princi- 
pal parts  of  it.  According  to  .Sydenham,  a  fever  is  notiiing 
else  but  thectfort  of  nature,  to  free  herself  of  some  morbitia 
matter  which  she  finds  injurious,  in  order  to  establish  a  bet- 
ter health. 

To  FEVER,  f.  a.  to  put  into,  or  affect  with,  a  fever. 

FEVERFEW,  .«.  a  British  herb  with  compound  flowers, 
of  which  there  are  four  sorts.  TheFinlanders  use  an  infu- 
sion of  the  chamomile  feverfew  in  consumptive  cases. 

FICVFIUSH,  n,  troubled  with,  or  tending  to,  a  fever. 

FETEIUSHNESS,*.  a  slight  disorder  or  aftection  oi  a,. 
fever. 
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FE'VKROUS,  a.  l/feiwia-,  Fr.J  tioublcd  wit!i,  or  having: 
the  nature  of,  a  fever;  having  a  Iciuleiicyto  produce  fevers. 

FE'VERSilAM,  a  very  ancient  town  of  Kent,  containing 
•bout  eoo  houses,  and  5000  inhabitants.  It  has  a  lar^e  i;iii- 
nufacture  of  gunpowder,  and  a  considerable  o>ster  fishery, 
employs  a  number  of  vessels  in  the  coastin;j;  trade,  and  even 
sends  some  to  Prussia,  Norway,  and  S\ve(fen,  for  tir,  timber, 
and  iron.  Four  hoys  trade  alternately  from  this  place  to 
London,  every  weet,  with  corn,  hops,  etc.  It  is  seated  on 
a  creek,  which  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  1;>0  tons,  and  which 
communicates  with  the  E.  Swale,  9  miles  N.  W.  of  Canler- 
bu'y,  and  48  E.  by  S.  of  London.  Markets  on  Wednesday 
and  Saturday. 

FE'UILLAGE,  (Juillauje)  i.  [Fr.]  a  bunch,  row,  or  circle 
of  leaves. 

FE'UILLEMORT,  t.  [Fr.]  the  colour  of  a  faded  leaf. 
Corriiptly  pronounced,  and  sometimes  written,  ;)/ii/<?»no/. 

FE'irrERER,  *.  a  dog-keeper ;  perhaps  the  cleaner  of 
the  kennel. 

FEW,  a.  \feo,  Sax.l  not  many  ;  not  great  in  number. 

FE'WEL,  or  FU'EL,  t.  [from  feu,  Fr.J  materials  for  mak- 
ing and  keeping  up  a  fire. 

To  F  K'W  EL,  t'.  n.  to  keep  up  a  fire  by'supplx  in^'  it  with  fuel. 

FE'WNESS,  s.  smallness,  applied  to  number. 

To  FEY,  V.  a.  [tieg-Ae/t,  Belg.]  to  cleanse  a  ditch  of  mud. 

FEZ,  a  large  country  of  Barbary,  in  Africa,  bounded  on 
the  W.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  on  the  N.  by  the  INIediterra- 
ncanSea;  on  the E.  by  Algiers,  and  a  part  of  Biledulgerid; 
and  on  the  S.  by  Biledulgerid,  Taiilet,  and  Morocco.  It  is 
near  400  miles  in  length,  and  from  70  to  280  in  breadth. 
The  air  is  temperate  and  wholesome,  and  the  country  is 
mountainous,  particularly  to  the  W.  and  S.  near  Mount 
Atlas.  The  forests  abound  with  wild  beasts,  and  the  lions 
are  the  most  daring  and  savage  in  Africa.  The  soil  is  fertile 
and  populous,  producing  citrons,  oranges,  dates,  almonds, 
ohves,  figs,  raisins,  sugar,  honey,  and  corn,  in  abundance. 
Here  are  fine  breeds  of  camels,  beeves,  sheep,  and  other  cat- 
tle ;  and  the  horses  are  the  finest  in  Barbary.  It  is  watered 
by  several  rivers  and  streams,  and  the  chief  town  is  Fez  ; 
but  Sallee  is  the  principal  port  for  their  cruisers,  or  rovers, 
which  arc  small,  but  full  of  men. 

FEZZAN,  a  country  ef 'Africa,  forming,  according  to  the 
report  of  Mr.  Lucas,  a  circular  domain,  in  a  vast  wilderness, 
like  an  island  in  an  ocean,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Tripoli ;  on  the  E.  by  the  deserts  which  divide  it  from  Egypt ; 
on  the  S.  by  Bornou,  or  Bernoa,  and  Cashna  ;  and  on  the 
\V.  bv  the  deserte  of  Zaara,  lying  between 25  and  .30  degrees 
N.  Latitude.  It  is  an  extensive  plain,  encompassed  by 
mountains,  except  te  the  W.  Among  their  tame  animals 
are  the  sheep,  cow,  goat,  camel,  and  a  species  of  the  domes- 
tic fowl  of  Europe.  The  wild  animals,  are  the  ostrich,  and 
antelopes  of  various  kinds.  Adders,  snakes,  scorpions,  and 
toads,  are  numerous,  and  sometimes  crawl  into  their  houses. 
The  natives  are  of  a  deep  swarthy  complexion,  inclining 
in  their  persons  more  tothe  negro  than  the  Arabcast.  They 
are  tall,  but  indolent  and  inactive.  Their  dress  is  similar 
to  that  of  tbeMoors  in  Barbary.  Agriculture  and  pasturage 
are  their  chief  occupations.  The  nouses  are  built  of  clay, 
with  4  flat  roof,  composed  of  boughs  of  trees,  on  which  a 
quantity  of  earth  is  laid.  There  are  some  venerable  remains 
of  ancient  magnificence,  and  numerous  smoking  lakes,  pro- 
ducing a  species  of  fossil  alkali,  called  trona.  In  their 
common  intercourse,  the  sheriff  (or  governor)  and  the 
poorest  of  the  people  converse  familiarly,  and  eat  and  drink 
together.  In  religion  they  are  strict,  but  not  intolerant 
Mahometans,  and  seem  tolerably  comfortable  under  their 
government,  which  is  monarchial.  Gold  dust  constitutes 
their  chief  medium  of  payment;  and  value  in  that  medium 
it  always  expressed  by  weight.  The  sovereifjn,  who  is 
believed  to  be  descended  from  their  prophet,  is  tributary 
-to  the  bashaw  of  Tripoli.  Mourzouk  is  the  capital  of 
this  co\mtrj ,  which  is  said  to  contain  28  towns,  and  100 
villages. 

FI'AT,  *.  [Lat.]  iu  law,  a  short  order  or  warrant,  signed 
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by  a. judge,  for  making  out  and  allowing  certain  processes. 
Literally  it  signifies  let  it  he,  from  the  Latin /!o,  ami  in  ap- 
plied to  the  commands  of  supreme  persons. 

i  1B,4-.  fa  corruption  of./ai&]  an  untruth. 

To  FIB,  V.  n.  to  teH  lies  or  falsehoods. 

FFBBER,  i.  a  person  that  speaks  falsehoods. 

FI'BRE.i.  [/jir«,  Lat.J  a  small  thread  or  string,  h  fibre, 
in  physic,  is  an  animal  thread,  of  which  some  are  soft,  flexi- 
ble, and  a  little  elastic ;  auf.!  these  are  either  hollow,  like 
small  pipes,  or  spongeous  and  full  of  little  cells,  as  the  ner- 
vous and  fleshy  _/i4»« ;  others  are  more  solid,  flexible,  and 
with  a  strong  elasticity  or  spring,  as  the  membranous  and 
cartilaginous  j^ln-es ,-  and  a  third  sort  are  hard  and  flexible, 
as  the  fibres  of  the  bones.  Some  so  very  small  as  not  to  be 
easily  perceived ;  and  others  so  big  as  to  be  plainly  seen  ; 
and  most  of  them  appear  te  be  composed  of  stillsmaller 
fibres:  these  fibres  first  constitute  the  substance  of  the 
bones,  cartilages,  ligaments,  membranes,  nerves,  veins,  ar- 
terij's,  and  muscles. 

FI'BRIL,  s.  [fihrille,  Fr.]  a  small  fibre,  which  being 
joined  to  others,  composes  one  of  the  larger. 

FI'BRINE,  s.  that  white  fibrous  substance  which  is  left 
after  freely  washing  the  coagulum  of  the  blood,  and  whivh 
chieflv  composes  the  muscular  fibre. 

f'TBROUS,  [fibreux,  Fr.]  consisting  of  small  threads  or 
fibres. 

FI'BUL.\,i.  [Lat.]  in  anatomy,  the  outer  and  lesser  bone 
of  the  leg,  much  smaller  than  the  tibia;  it  lies  on  the  out- 
side of  the  leg;  and  its  upper  end,  which  is  not  so  high  as 
the  knee,  receives  the  lateral  knob  of  the  upper  end  of  the 
tibi^  into  a  small  sinus,  which  it  has  in  its  inner  side.  Its 
lower  end  is  received  into  the  small  sinus  of  the  tibia,  and 
then  it  extends  into  a  large  process,  which  forms  the  outer 
ankle. 

FICKLE,  a.  [ficol,  Sa-K.}  not  of  the  same  sentiments  or 
opinions  long;  inconstant;  not  fixed. 

FI'CKLENESS,  s.  a  disposition  ofmind  liable  to  frequent 
change;  a  state  of  inconstancy. 

Fl'CKLY,  ad.  in  a  manner  liable  to  change  ;  notsettledor 
fixed. 

FI'CTILE,  a.  [from  fi'i^o,  te  feign  or  form,  Lat.]  moulded 
into  form  ;  manutactnred  by  the  potter. 

FICTION,  (.fikshon)  s.\ixom  fingo,  to  feign  or  form,  Lat.] 
the  act  of  forming  a  fable  or  story  by  the  help  of  the  imagina- 
tion ;  the  thing  feigned  ;  a  falsehood,  or  lie. 

Fl'CTlOUS,  {fiksMoiis)  a.  J^from^'iigo,  to  feign  er  form, 
Lat.]  imaginary.  A  word  conied  by  Prior ;  but  frequently 
made  use  of  in  conversation,  improperly  instead  of/ictitious, 

FICTITIOUS,  (fietishimts)  a.  [fictilius,  from  fitiga,  to  feign, 
Lat.Jcounterfeit,opposite  to  genume.  M  ade  in  order  to  resem- 
ble, or  pass  for  something  else.    Imaginary,  opposed  to  real. 

FICTI'TIOUSLY,  {ficiishiousli/)  aJ.  in  a  false,  imaginary, 
or  chimerical  maimer. 

FID,  s,  \fiua,  Ital.J  a  pointed  iron  with  which  seamen  twist 
their  cords. 

FIDDLE,  s.  Ifidel,  Teut.]  in  music,  a  stringed  instrument. 
See  Vioi.iN. 

To  FIDDLE,  V.  n.  \fidlen,  Tent.]  to  play  on  a  violin,  or 
fiddle.  Figuratively,  to  trifle  ;  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  time 
in  seeming  industrious,  without  doing  any  thing  to  the  pur- 
pose. 

FIDDLE  FADDLE,  s.  [a  cant  word]  trifling,  or  trifles. 

FI'DDLE  FADDLE,  a.  trifling;  making  a  bustle,  or 
giving  trouble  about  nothing. 

Fl'DDLER,  s.  one  who  plays  on  the  violin. 

FIDDLESTICK,  s.  the  bow  furnished  with  hair,  which 
the  musician  draws  over  the  strings  of  the  fiddle. 

FI'DDLESTRING,  s.  the  string  of  a  fiddle ;  that  which 
makes  the  noise. 

FIDE'LITY,  s.\ndelitat,  from  ./f''«.  faith,  Lat. [honesty 
in  dealing ;  veracity  or  truth  in  testimony  ;  firmness  io 
adherence,  or  in  lovaltv. 

To  FIDGE,  or  FIDGET,  v.  n.  [a  eant  word]  to  move 
nimbly,  but  iincouthly,  or  awkwardly. 
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FTDU'CIAU  ifiHuthial)  a.  Ifidiiein,  from  fides,  faith,  Lat.j 
confident  ;  without  any  degree  of  dou lit. 

FIDUCIARY,  {fidushiiirji)  s.\fidncianus,  {torn  fides,  faith, 
Lat.J  one  that  hnsanv  tiling  in  trust. 

l'n)U'CIARY,(/Wj«A»ai-y)a.  without  anv  degree  of  doubt. 

FIK.    See  Fy. 

FI-EF,  [fief)  s.[fi(f,  Fr-l  in  law,  a  fee,  manor,  or  possession, 
beld  by  some  tenant  of  a  superior. 

FIKLD,  (field)  s.\fiU,  Sax.  and  Teut.l  ground  not  in- 
biibitcd;  a  space  of  ground  which  is  cuftivatcd.  Ficura- 
tively,  tlie  ground  where  a  battle  is  fought;  a  battle  or 
campaign.  A  wide  extent  or  expanse.  In  painting,  or 
"  heraldry,  the  ground  or  surface  on  which  figures  or  bearings 
■re  drawn. 

FI'KLDKD,  (fielded)  part,  being  in  field  of  battle. 

FI'ELDFAJRE,  (feel^'are)  *.[from./eW  and  firan.  Sax.]  a 
bird  of  passage,  supposed  to  come  from  the  northern 
countries. 

FI'ELDMARSHAL,  (/wWmawAa/)  *.  the  commander  of 
an  army  in  the  field. 

Fl'ELDMOUSE,  s.  a  mouse  that  burrows  in  banks,  and 
makes  her  house  with  various  apartments. 

FI'ELDOFFICER,  (fiildofficer)  s.  an  officer  whose  com- 
mand, in  the  field,  extends  to  a  whole  regiment;  as  the 
colonel,  lieutenant-colonel,  and  major. 

FI'ELDPIECK,  (/ecWyjeece)  *.  in  gunnery,  small  cannon 
used  only  in  battles,  not  in  sieges. 

FIEND,  (feend)  s.  Yfiend,  Sax.]  the  devil  ;  any  infernal 
being. 

FI ERCE,  (feirce)  a.  [ferox,  Lat.J  wild  ;  furious ;  not  easily 
ramed  ;  violent ;  passionate  ;  strong.  Terrible,  or  causing 
terror. 

FI'ERCELY,  (feircely,  OT  fircely)  ad.'ia  a  furious,  wild,  or 
oufraafeous  manner. 

FrERCENESS,  {fiirceiiest  or firceness)s.  wildness ;  eager- 
ness after  slaughter;  quickness  to  attack  ;  outrageousness ; 
Tiolence,  with  respect  to  passion. 

FIERl-F.^'CIA.S,  (fieri-fafhias)  s.  [Lat.  you  may  cause 
t  to  be  done]  in  law,  a. writ  that  lies  where  a  person  iias 
recoverefi  judgment  for  debts  or  damages,  in  tlie  king's 
court,  against  any  one,  by  which  the  sheriff  is  commanded 
to  levy  the  debt  and  damages  on  the  defendant's  goods  and 
chattels. 

FI'ERINESS,  s.  hot  qualities  ;  heat  of  temper. 

FI'ERY,  o.  consisting  of  hot  particles,  or  such  as  burn. 
Figuratively, vehement ;  ardent;  passionate;  fierce;  easily 
provoked. 

FIFF;  I.  [fifre,  Fr.]  a  shrill  pipe  blown  like  a  German 
flute,  used  to  accompany  the  drum  in  the  army. 

FI'FESHIRE,  a  county  of  Scotland,  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  the  river  Tay,  part  of  Perthshire,  and  the  county  of 
Kinross  ;  on  the  E.  bv  the  German  Ocean  and  the  Frith  of 
Forth  ;  on  the  S.  by  the  Frith  of  Forth  ;  and  on  the  W.  by  the 
counties  of  Perth,  Kinross,  and  Clackmannan.  It  is  about 
38  mijes  in  length,  and  from  7  to  16  in  breadth.  This  county 
is  fertile  in  point  of  soil,  abundant  in  cattle,  supplies  coals, 
iron,  lime,  and  freestone;  is  uncommonly  populous,  and  has 
a  number  of  flourishing  manufactures.  The  whole  shore, 
indeed,  from  Crail  to  Culross,  is  one  continued  chain  of 
towns  and  villages,  and  property  is  remarkably  well  divided 
here. 

FIFTEE'N.  a.  Ifsftt/ne,  Sax.]  five  and  ten. 

FirrEENTH,  a.  [fufieotha.  Sax.]  the  fifth  after  the 
tenth. 

FIFTH,  a.lMia,  Sax.]  the  ordinal  of  five. 

FirrHLY:  ad-  in  the  fifth  place. 

FIFTIETH,  a.  the  ordinal  of  fifty. 

WTTY,  «.  L/i/%,  Sax.]  five  tens. 

MG,  t.  [^M,  Lat.  »Jgo,  Span.]  the  fruit  of  the  fig-tree; 
when  dr\ ,  is  a  very  wholesome  food,  nutritive  and  emollient, 
and  good  in  the  disorders  of  the  breast  and  lungs.  They 
are  used  externally  by  way  of  cataplasm,  eitlier  roasted  or 
boiled  ID  milk,  f«r  ripening  of  tumors,  and  easing  the  pain 
»t  tha  puts.  , 
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FI'GAPPLE,  *.  9  species  of  apple  that  has  n<»  core  oi 
kernel. 

Fl'G-GNAT,*.  an  insect  of  the  fly  kind. 

To  FIGHT,  (fit)  V.  a.  pret.  and  part.  pass,  fought  ; 
[fro/.lini.  Sax. J  to  contend  with  another,  either  wilh  arms, 
sticks,  or  the  fist ;  to  endeavour  hy  blows,  or  other  forcible 
means,  to  get  tlic  belter  of,  or  tocomiiior,  an  enemy  ;  used 
both  of  war  and  single  rombat. 

FIGHT,  iiii)  s.  [fiii^ht.  Sax.]  a  violent  attack  or  striigjie 
for  conquest  between  enemies,  applied  both  to  armies  and 
single  persons. 

FrGHTER,  (/"i'c))j.  a  person  engaged  in  war,  M  ongie 
combat  ;  a  person  foud  of  fighting. 

FIX  J  HTI NG,  (y7«i"g);«r»<.  qualified,  or  fit  for  bsttk-. 
Where  a  battle  was  fought. 

FIGMA'KIGOLU,  s.  a  plant  resemlili»g  houseleek. . 

Fl'GMENT,  s.  [fignietittini,  from  fitga,  to  feign  or  form, 
Lat.]  a  fabulous  story  ;  a  mere  fiction. 

FJ'GPECKER,*.  abird. 

Fl'GULATE,  a.  [from  figulvs,  a  pottec,  Lat.]  made  of 
potter's  clay. 

FIGUR.ABLE, a.  [from /giiro,  a  figure  or  form,  Lat. 
capable  of  being  moulded  in  a  certum  form,  and  retail*- 
ing  it. 

FIGURABI'LITY,  «.  the  quality  of  being  capable  of  a 
certain  and  permanent  form. 

FFGURAL,  a.  represented  by  delineation.  Figural  num- 
bers are  such  as  may,  or  do;  represent  some  geometrical 
fifitire,  iuj'elation  to  which  they  are  always  considered. 

FIGUR  ATE,  a.  \figura,  a  figure  or  form,  Lat.]  of  a  certain 
and  determinate  form  ;  resemuling  any  thiug  ot  a  determi- 
nate form.  Figurate  counterpoint,  in  music,  is  that  wiierein 
there  is  a  mixture  of  discord  with  the  concords.  Fi^rate 
descant,  in  music,  is  that  wherein  discords  are  concerned, 
as  well,  tkough  not  so  much,  as  concords.    See  Descant 

FIGl'RA'TION,  s.  [froTi/tg-mu,  a  figure,  Lat.J  ^determi- 
nation to  a  certain  form  ;  the  act  of  giving  a  certai'n  form. 

FIGURATIVE,  a.  [f>n;vratif,  Fr.j  in  divinity,  servin^f 
as  a  type  to  represent  sometliiug  else.  In  rhetoric,  changed 
from  "tlie  literal  meaning  to  one  more  remote  and  elegant ; 
full  of  rhetorical  fijjures  or  embellishments. 

FIGURATIVELY,  orf.  by  a  figure;  in  a  sense  different 
from  the  literal  meaning. 

FI'GURE,  /.  Ifiptra,  Lat]  the  form  of  any  thing  as  ter- 
minated by  theoutline ;  shape,  person,  orexternal  form  ;  dis- 
tinguished appearance  ;  eminence;  a  statue  ;  any  thing  re- 
presented by  drawing  or  {tainting;  arrangement;  dispo- 
sition; a  character  denoting  a  number.  In  logic,  the_/%w-« 
of  a  syllogism,  is  the  proper  disposition  of  the  middle  term 
withthe  parts  of  the  question.  In  astrology,  the  diagram  of 
the  aspects  of  the  astronomical  houses,  in  divinity,  some 
hieroglyphical  or  typical  representation.  In  rhetoric,  any 
mode  OI  speaking,  6y  which  words  are  used  iu  a  sense  diffe- 
rent from  their  priniarv  and  literal  meaning.  In  grammar, 
a  deviation  from  the  rules  of  aiialogj'  or  syntax  In  dancing, 
the  making  the  figure  of  eight  in  going  round  a  couple  ;  or 
the  different  turnings  and  windings  to  be  obserred  in  any 
dance. 

To  FI'GURE,  V.  a.  [from  figvra,  a  figure,  I.at.]  to  form  or 
mould  into  any  particular  shape ;  to  form  a  resemblanoa  in 
painting,  drawing,  or  statuary  ;  to  weave  in  flowers,  or  other 
resemblances  of  natural  objects  ;  to  diversify  ;  to  variegate; 
to  represent  by  types,  or  hieroglyphics;  to  form  an  idea  of 
aav  thing  in  the  mind  ;  to  foreslicw  by  some  sign  or  teken. 

FTGUKED,  a.  in  general,  is  something  marked  with 
figures ;  but  is  chiefly  applied  to  stuffs  whereon  the  figures 
of  flowers,  Ac.  are  either  wrought  or  stamped. 

FI'GWORT,  *.  a  British  herb,  of  which  there  are  fonr 
species;  three  of  which  blossom  in  AugxiU,  and  thefoiiirtii 
(with  yellow  flowers)  in  April  and  May. 

FILA'CEOUS,  a.  [from  filvm,  a  thread,  Ijit.]  coitsistiug. 
or  composed  of  threads. 

FILACER,  or  FILAZER,  *.  \filaznriu4,  law  Lat  frem 
fiUm,  a  thread,  Lat.]  ao  otKcef  in  the  common  plcns,  sm 
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failed,  Docausc  he  files  tliose  writs  whercoa  be  makes  pro- 
cess. There  are  fourteen  of  tlioii!  in  tiieir  several  divisions 
and  counties  ;  they  make  out  all  orij,'inal  process,  as  well 
rcalas  personal,  and  mixed. 

ri'L.\MK'ST,  s.\Jilameiitum,fvom/i!um,  a  thread,  Lat.J  a 
fine  slt-ntler  thread,  whereof  natural  bodies  are  composed. 
The  same  as  Fibre. 

FI'LANDER,  *.  a  kind  of  small  worms  found  in  the 
gorg:e  of  a  hawk. 

Fi'LUEKT,  !.  [derived  by  Skinner  from  its  long  beard 
and  husk,  as  corrupted  from  full  beard  ;  .lohason  thinks'it 
more  probably  took  its  name  from  Fnlbert  or  FiUbcrt,  the 
person  who  introduced  it!  a  fine  hazel  nut,  with  a  thin 
shell. 

To  FILCH,  f.  n.  [of  uncertain  etymology]  to  take  away 
the  property  of. "another  privately;  generally  applied  to 
stealingr  or  taking  away  trifles. 

FI'LCHKR,  i.  one  who  privately  defrauds  another  of 
something  of  small  value. 

FILE,  s.  [filnm,  Lat.]  a  thread,  'or  series.  A  line  on 
•which  papers  are  strung  to  keep  tlycin.  \  roll,  or  cata- 
logue. A  line  of  soldiers  ranged  behind  one  another.  An 
instrument  of  steel,  used  to  wear  protuberances,  or  smooth 
iron  or  steel  by  rubbing,  from  feol.  Sax. 

To  FILE,  V.  a.  [fromjilum,  Lat.]  to  string  upon  a  thread, 
or  hang  upon  a  wire.  To  cut  or  wear  away  any  rongiiness 
with  a  file,  from /«o/n»i.  Sax.  Neuteriy,  to  march,  like  sol- 
diers, in  a  line,  one  after  another. 

FI'LECUTPER,  s.  one  w  ho  makes  files. 

FI'LRMOT,  J.  [corrupted  from /ir«i7/e/«ort]  a  krovvn,  or 
yellow  brown  colour. 

FILER,  .?.  one  who  uses  a  file  in  smoothing  or  shaping 
nietals.  Inlaw,  one  who  otfers  a  bill  to  the  notice  of  a 
judge. 

Fl'LIAL,  a.  [from  filiiis,  a  son,  Lat.]  with  the  aflection  of 
a  son  ;  bearing  the  character,  or  standing  in  the  relation  of 
a  son. 

FILIATION,  t.  [ftomjiliiu,  a  sou,  Lat.}  the  relation  of  a 
son  to  a  father. 

FILINGS,  s.  [without  singular]  the  particles  worn  off  by 
the  rubbing  of  a  file. 

To  FILL,  V.  a.  [fyllan.  Sax.]  to  pour,  or  put  in,  till  a  thing 
or  vessel  can  contain  no  more;  to  store  abundantly,  or 
plenteously.  To  glut,  or  surfeit.  To  satisfy  or  content  the 
appetite,  wish,  or  desire.  To  fill  ovt,  to  pour  liquor  out  of 
«»ne  vessel  till  if  fills  another.  To  Jill  up,  to  inake  full  ;  to 
supply  ;  to  occupy  by  bulk  ;  to  engage  or  employ. 

FILL,*,  as  much  as  a  thing  can  contain;  as  much  as 
mav  satisfy  or  content. 

FILLAGRE  E,  FILIGRE,'E,  or  FILIGRATSE,  s.  a  kind 
of  enrichment  on  gold  and  silver,  wrought  delicately,  in  the 
manner  of  little  threads  or  grains,  or  both  intermixed.  The 
word  is  compounded  of^'  or  fdum,  thread,  and  grannm, 
grain.  The  best  of  this  work  comes  from  Sumatra.  The 
work  usually  executed  by  young  ladies  in  this  country,  Utv 
derthc  titleof  FiLLAGUEE,  and  of  which  tea-caddies,  iVr. 
are  constructed,  is  formed  of  narrow  slips  of  coloured  pa- 
per, gilt  at  the  edges,  and  curiously  rolled  up  and  glued  in 
various  fanciful  forms,  with  the  gilt  edges  outwards. 

^I'LLER,  s.  any  thing  that  fills  n\>  room  without  use. 
One  who  is  eirvploved  to  fill  vessels  or  carriages. 

FI'LLET,  s.  [from  filum,  a  thread.  Lat.]  a  band  to  tie 
round  the  head,  or  any  other  part.  The  tleshy  part  of  the 
thigh,  applied  to  the  joint  of  veal,  cut  from  that  part  of  a 
calL  In  cookery, any  meat  rolled  togelhej,  and  tied  round. 
In  architecture,  a  little  member  which  appears  in  ornaments 
and  mouldings,  called  likewise  a  tistel. 

To  FI'LLET,  r.  a.  to  bind  with  a  fillet  or  bandage.  Jn 
architecture,  to  adorn  with  an  astragal  or  listel. 

To  Fl'LLIP,  t>.  a.  [of  uncertain  et>  mologyj  to  strike  witn 
the  nail  Yiy  a  sudden  jcrk'or  motion  of  the  finger. 

FI'LLlP,*.  a  jerk  of  the  finger  let  go  from  the  thurab  ;  a 
blow  given  with  the  nail  by  a  jerk  of  the  finger. 

FILLY,  /.  [Jilf»,  Brit.]  a  young  horse  or  mure. 
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;FILM,  *.  \/^lmewa,  Sax.]  a  thin  skin  or  membrane. 

To  FILM,  V.  a.  to  cover  with  a  skin  or  p«llicle. 

FI'LM  Y,  a.  consisting  of  membranes,  skins,  or  pellicles. 

To  FILTER,  V.  a.  [Jillro,  low  Lat.]  to  clarify  or  purify 
liquors  by  means  of  .threads;  to  strain  tlirough  paper,  flan- 
nel, &c. 

FI'LTER,  *.  l^krum,  low  Lat.]  a  twist  of  thread,  one 
end  of  which  is  dipped  in  some  fluid  to  be  cleaned,  and  the 
other  hangs  down  on  the  outside  of  the  vessel,  tlie  liquor 
by  that  means  dropping  from  it.    Figuratively,  a  strainer,    » 
or  any  thing  used  toclear  liquors  by  percolation. 

FILTH,*,  [filth,  Sax.] dirt,  or  any  thing  which  fouls,  or 
makes  a  thin^  foul ;  any  thing  which  pollutes  the  soul. 

FILTHILY,  ad.  in  such  a, manner  as  to  render  a  thing 
nasty,  or  to  pollute  the  mind. 

Ff'LTHlNESS,  s.  dirtiness  ;  any  thing  soiled  or  daubed  ; 
corruption  ;  pollution. 

FILTHY,  a.  made  foul,  nasty,  or  dirty.  Gross,  or  pol- 
luted, applied  to  the  iniRcl. 

To  FILTRATE,  v.  a.  [See  Filter]  to  pass,  or  strain 
liquor  through  a  cloth,  Imen  bag,  brown  paper,  <S-c.  to 
clear  it  from  dregs. 

FILTRA'TION,  *.  the  art  of  making  liquor  fine  ana 
clear  by  straining. 

FI'MBLE-HEiVlP,  J.  light  summer  hemp  which  bears  no 
seed.* 

FI'MBRIATED,  a.  in  heraldry,  and  natural  historj', 
Dordered  with  something  of  a  dift'e rent  colour. 

FIN,  s.  [Jin,  Sax.]  the  wing,  or  iinib  of  a  fish,  by  which 
he  balances  his  body;  it  consists  of  a  membrane  supported 
by  rays,  or  little  bony  or  cartilaginous  ossicles. 

FINABLE,  a.  that  admits  a  fine  ;  that  deserves  a 
fine. 

Fl'NAL,  a.  [from  ,fims,  the  end,  Lat.]  last,  or  that  has 
nothing  beyond  it ;  at  the  end  ;  conclusive  ;  decisive ; 
complete;  mortal ;  destructive.  Mnal  cuuk,  is  the  end  for 
which  anv  thing  is  done. 

FI'N.XLLY,  ad.  lastly  ;  to  conclude  ;  perfectly  ;    deci-  ' 
sivcly  ;  or  vithout  recovery. 

FI'NANCE,  s.  [Vx.  most  frequently  used  in  the  plura.. 


and  then  pron. /»wn.«fr,J  the  amount  of  the  taxes  of  a  go- 
vernment, or  that  of  the  profits  or  uQorae  of  a  private 
person. 

FINANCI'ER,  s.  [financier,  Fr.]  one  who  collects  or 
forms  the  taxes  or  public  revenue. 

FTNARY,  s.  in  the  iron  works,  the  second  forge  at  the 
iron  mills. 

FINCH,  i.  [fine.  Sax.]  a  small  singing-bird,  of  which  we 
have  three  species,  viz.  the  gold-finch,  chaffinch,  and 
hull-finch. 

To  FIND,  V.  a.  preter.  I  hare  found,  part.  pret.  found -.^ 
[findan,  Sax.]  to  discover  any  thing  lost,  mislaid,  or  out  of 
sight  before,  by  means  of  searching.  To  meet  with  ;  to  fall 
upon.  To  know  by  experience.  To  discover  a  thing  by 
studv.  Tohit  on  by  chance.  To  remark  ;  to  observe.  To 
reach;  to  attain.  l"o  settle  or  fix  one's  own  opinion.  To 
determine  by  judicial  verdict.  To  supply  ;  to  furnish.  In 
law,  to  approve  ;  as  "  to  Jiud  a  hill."  To  find  himself, 
means  to  fare  with  regard  to  ease  or  pain,  health  or  sick- 
ness. To  fitid  out,  to  solve  a  difficulty;  to  invent;  to  ob- 
tain the  knowledge  df. 

FINDER,  s.  a  person  who  discovers  something  lost,  mis- 
laid, or  not  in  sight. 

FI'NDY,  «.  [fipidig.  Sax.]  weighty  ;  pl^ump  ;  solid. 

FiNK,  a.  [/;?(,'  Fr.J  made  of  very  slender  threads,  applie(^ 
to  linens  or  cloth,  and  opposed  to  eoar.-:e.  Sul^tile,  thin,  te- 
nuous. Refined,  or  pure  from  dross,  applied  to  metals. 
Clear  and  free  from  sediments  or  foulness,  applied  to  liquors. 
Refined,  too  subtile,  or  too  high,'  applied  to  sentiments. 
Keen;  thin;  smoothly  sharp.  Nice  ;  exquisite ;  delicate. 
Elegant,  applied  to  style  or  expression  in  composition. 
Handsome  and  majestic,  applii  d  to  personal  charms.  Ac- 
complished ;  elegant  of  manners.  .Artful;  sly  ;  fraudul8?i». 
Splendid,  applied  to  dress.    Ironically  used  as-  an  expie^- 
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lion  of  somcfIiin;j  railipr  spurious  than  real,  or  rather  do- 
sorviiij  contempt  llian  appiobution.  "  AJine  excliangc  for 
liberty  !"  Philips. 

Fl^K, s.lffin,  Cinibr.Jin  law,  an  ajireement  made  before 
justices,  and  entered  upon  record,  fin  tiie  seltlinj;  orassurinj; 
of  lands  or  tenements,  ni  order  to  cut  oft'all  controversies,  to 
secure  tlie  title  a  person  has  in  hisestate  ai;ainst  all  others, 
or  lo  cut  oft'entails,  so  that  lands  may,  witli  the  greater  cer- 
tninly,  be  conveyed  either  in  fee  tail  for  life,  or  years  ;  a 
sum  of  money  paid  and  advanced  for  the  income  of  lands; 
a  certain  sum  paid  to  excuse  a  person  from  the  dischi!r":e 
of  an  ortice  ;  a  sum  of  money,  or  forfeit,  paid  as  an  amends, 
or  by  way  of  puiiisliment,  for  an  otfence  committed. 

i«FlKE,  ad.  [en fin,  Fr.]to  conclude;  in  conclusion. 

To  FINE,  «.  a.  to  refine,  or  purify;  to  make  a  person 
pay  money  as  a  punisliinent.  Ncutcrly,  to  pay  a  sum  of 
money  to  be  excused  from  serving  an  office. 

To  I'TNEDKAW,  v.  n.  to  sew  up  a  rent,  or  one  piece  of 
cloth  to  another,  in  such  a  manner  as  the  seam  shall  not  be 
visible. 

Kl'NEDRAWER,  i.  a  person  who  professes  to  sew  up 
the  rents  of  cloth. 

FI'NELY,  arf.  with  elegance  of  thought  and  expression, 
applied  to  the  style  of  an  author.  With  a  thin  edge  or  point. 
Splendidly,  richly,  applied  to  dress.  In  very  small  paiti- 
rles,  applied  to  powder.  Used  ironically,  it  means  wretch- 
edly. 

Fl'NENESS,  f.  show,  splendor,  or  gaiety,  applied  to 
dress.  Subtlety ;  ingenuity.  Freedom  from  dross,  or  im- 
pure mixtures. 

FINERY,  J.  gaiety  of  dress.  In  the  iron  works,  one  of 
the  two  for^sat  which  they  hammer  the  sow  or  pig  iron. 

FINE'.SSE,  {finitt)  >.  [Fr.j  a  sly,  artful  stratagem.  John- 
son observes  that  this  word  is  unnecessary,  though  creeping 
into  our  language. 

FIN  KR,  s.  one  that  purifies  metals. 

FrNEll,a.  the  comparative  degree  of  fine,  made  by  add- 
ing r  or  fr  to  the  positive,  after  the  manner  of'the  Saxons. 

FI'NFlSH.s.  in  ichthyology,  a  slender  kind  of  whale. 

Fl'N-FOOTEl),  o.  [froni^n  audy«o<]  palmipcdous;  hgv- 
ijig  feet  with  membranes  between  the  toes. 

FINGER,  s.[finf^er,  Sax.]  one  of  the  five  members  at 
the  extreme  part  of  the  hand,  by  which  we  catch  and  hold 
any  thin».  A  small  measure  of  extension.  Figuratively, 
tJie  hand  ^  manufacture  ;  art. 

To  FrNGER,r.  IT.  to  touch  lightly,  or  toy  with.  Figura- 
tively, to  take  by  stealth.  In  music,  to  touch  or  sound  an 
instrument. 

FFNGERSTONE,  s.  a  fossil  resembling  an  arrow. 

FITS'ICAL,  a.  [from  fine]  nice;  foppish;  too  much  af- 
fecting elegance  of  dress  and  behaviour. 

FINICALLY,  ad.  foppishly.    ■ 

FITvICALNESS,  f.  too  great  an  affectation  of  niceness, 
and  elegance. 

To  FINISH,  V.  a.  [finio,  fromfinis,  the  end,  Lat.]  to  cease 
from  working;  to  accomplish,  perfect,  or  complete  an  un- 
dertaking ;  to  polish,  or  bring  to  the  utmost  perfection ;  to 
put  an  end  to. 

FI'NISHER, X.  a  performer;  an  accom pilsner;  one  who 
puts  an  end  to,  or  completes,  an  nndertakmg. 

FlNISTE'RRE.a  department  of  France,  being  the  most 
westerly  part  of  that  country,  and  part  of  the  ci-devant  Bre- 
tague.  It  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  departments  of  the 
N.  toast  and  Morbihan,  and  on  the  S.  W.  and  S.  by  the 
sea.    Qiiimper  is  the  chief  town. 

Fl'NITE,  a.  [fromyfnif,  the  end,  Lat]  that  is  limited  with 
respect  to  bulk  or  other  qualities  or  perfections. 

FINITELESS,  a.  without  bounds  ;  unlimited. 

H'MTELY,  n.  within  certain  limits. 

Fl  NITENESS,  s.  limitation. 

FI  NITUDE,  t.  a  confinement  witnin  certain  Iknits  and 
degrees. 

FI'M^AND,  a  province  of  Sweden,  bounded  on  the  W. 
by  the  Gulph  of  Bothnia  ;  on  the  E.  by  Russia;  on  the  S. 


by  the  Gulph  of  Finland  and  Iiigria  ;  and  ou  the  N.  I>y 
Bothnia  and  I.apliimf.  Tlitre  are  a  great  many  lakes  and 
niar^lies,  and  yet  it  produces  a  good  deal  of  cv^rn,  «nd  pas- 
tures Hhich  feed  numbers  of  catile.  The  inliabitantsdiller 
from  the  Swedes  both  in  their  manners  and  language,  it 
has  (lie  title  of  a  great  duchy,  and  comprehends  six  parts, 
called  Proper  Finland,  Cujavia-Tavasltend,  the  isle  of  Ay- 
land,  Ny'and,  Savokuul,  and  Carelia.  Abo  is  the  capital. 
The  greatest  part  of  this  province  was  hrst  conquered  by, 
and  thru  ceded  to  Russia.  The  Gulph  of  Finland  .s  2*^5 
miles  in  length. 

FINNEL*,  ft.  having  fins;  having  broad  edges  spreading 
out  on  either  side. 

FINNY,  fl.  furnished  with,  orhavmghns. 

FINOCIilO,  ».  a  species  of  fennel. 

FI'NTOED,  a.  palniipedous;  having  a  membrane  be- 
tween the  toes. 

FITPLE,  s.\  from  fibula,  Lat.]  a  stopple,  or  stopper. 

Fll>,«.  [fy)',  Dan. J  the  tree  which  produces  deal  boards. 

FIRE,  i.  I'/yr,  Sax.]  among  the  ancient  philosophers,  nne 
of  the  elements,  created  with  a  power  fif  heatin;^,  burning 
and  destroying.  Among  incdrm.i,  the  eflect  of  a  rapid  in- 
ternal motion  of  the  particles  of  a  body,  by  which  their  co- 
hesion is  destroyed;  or,  in  other  woids,  whatever  heats, 
warms,  liquifies, or  burns.  In  chymistry,  tire  is  n'garded 
as  a  compound  of  caloric  and  light.  Figuiatively,  a  confla- 
gration or  burning,  whereby,  houses  are  destroyed  ;  flame, 
lustre,  or  brightness,  heat  of  temper  or  passion  ;  liveliness 
of  imagination  ;  vigour  of  mind  ot  fancy  ;  I  he  passion  of 
love ;  eruptions.  T'>  set  on  fire,  is  to  kindle,  or  wrap  in 
frames.  Wildfire  is  a  kind  of  artificial  or  fictitious  fire, 
which  burns  even  unUer  water  with  greater  force  and  vio- 
lence than  out  of  it,  and  is  only  extinguished  by  vinegar 
mixed  with  sand  and  urine,  or  by  covering  it  with  hides. 
It  is  composed  of  sulphur,  ,naptha,  pitch,  gum,  and  bitu- 
men. 

To  FIRE,  V.  a.  to  bum,  or  destroy  by  fire.  Neuterly,  te 
burn ;  to  take  fire.  Figuratively,  to  be  inflamed  with  pas- 
sion.   In  war,  to  discharge  a  gun,  or  any  fire-arms. 

FIREARMS, s,  those  which  are  charged  with  powiler 
and  ball. 

FrREARROW,s.  a  small  iron  dart  furnished  with  springs, 
bars,  and  a  match  impregnated  with  powder  and  sulphur  ; 
used  by  privateers  and  iwrates  to  fire  the  sai;s  of  the 
enemy. 

FI'REBALL,  s.  a  ball  filled  with  combustibles,  bursting 
where  it  is  thrown,  and  used  in  war;  a  grenado. 

FI'REBRAND,  s.  a  piece  of  wood  kindled,  or  burning. 
Figuratively,  a  public  incendiary  ;  or  one  who  causes  fac- 
tions or  commotions  in  a  state. 

FfRECOCK,  «.in  the  London  water-works,  a  contrivance 
for  drawing  water  out  of  the  pipe  in  any  part  of  the  cily 
where  a  fire  may  happen. 

FI'RECROSS,  t.  a  signal  used  in  Scotland  for  the  ilatioii 
to  take  arms. 

FI'RE-ENGINE,*.  a  machine  for  extinguishing  accidental 
fires  by  means  of  a  stream  or  jet  of  water. 

FI'REFLIES.x.  in  entomology,certainlumiflous  flies  which 
are  found  in  Guiuna. 

FI'RELOCK,  3.  that  part  of  a  gun  which  holds  the  prime, 
and  by  means  of  a  trigger  sets  fire  to  it.  Figuratively,  a 
gun. 

FIREMAN,  a.  oije  employed  in  extinguidiing  burning 
houses. 

FI'RENEW,  a.  perfectly  new,  or  never  used,  alluding 
to  those  metals  which  are  torged  or  melted  Uy  means  of  fire. 

FI'REPAN,  t.  a  pan  of  metal  used  in  holding  fire;  a 
shovel ;  that  part  of  a  gun  which  holds  the  prime. 

FIREPLACE,  *.  a  contrivance,  for  commuiiicatirig  heat 
to  room's,  and  for  answering  various  purposes  of  art  and 
manufacture. 

FI'RESHIP,  ».  a  ship  er  vessel  filled  with  combustibles, 
and  let  to  drive  in  an  engageiueut  anigng  the  fleet  of  aa 
enemy,  to  get  it  ou  fire. 
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FI'RESHOVEL,  j.  an  instrument  with  which  'coals  are 
tkroHH  on  fires. 

ri'RESIDl'i,  s.  the  hearth,  ciiimney,  or  place  near  a  grate 
or  tire-stpvp.     Figura1ivc4y,  afiiinily. 

ri'RKSTONK,  s.  in  nalural  history,  the  p.!/nV«,  a  fossil 
cpoipounded  of  vitriol,  Eiilphur,  and  earth.  That  used  in 
medicine  is  of  a  grecnisli  colour,  of  a  shapeless  form,  found 
lu  our  clay-pits,  and  produces  the  green  vitriol.  It  derives 
rts  name  Jiiestone,  or  pyi-itcs,  from  f^iviri^  tire,  on  heing 
struck  against  a  steel,  more  easily  and  freely  than  s  flint ; 
all  the  sparks  of  it  burn  longer,  and  grow  larger  as  they  fall, 
tli€  inflauimuhle  matter  struck  from  the  stone  hurniiisj  itself 
out  before  the  spark  is  extinguished.  Likewise  a  kind  of 
Ryeijate  stone,  so  called  from  the  place  whence  it  comes, 
used  for  fiHchcarths,  oveus,  and  stoves. 

FrREVyOOp,i.wood  to  burn;  fewel. 

FIREWORK,  s.  a  preparation  made  of  gunpowder,  sul- 
phur, and  other  inflammable  substances,  used  on  public  re- 
joicings, or  other  occasions. 

Fl'RING,  s.  combustibles  made  use  of  to  kindle  and 
supply  fires  with  ;  the  act  of  discharging  fire-arms. 

To  FIRK,  V.  a.  [from  ferio,  to  strike,  Lat.]  to  whip;  to 
beat,  to  chastise  by  way  of  punishment. 

FIRKIN,  *.  [from/«ofA*r,  Sax.]  a  measure  containing  the 
fourth  part  of  a  barrel.  The  firkin  of  ale,  soap,  and  butter, 
contains  eight  gallons;  and  that  of  beer,  nine. 

FIRM,  a.  [^rmH#,  Lat.]  strong  ;  not  easily  pierced,  shak- 
en, or  moved  ;  stedfast,  or  fixed. 

To  FIRM,  11.  a.  [-Jirmo,  Lat.]  to  fix ;  settle ;  establish  ;  or 
confitni. 

FI'RMAMKNT,  t.  ]^rmamentum,  from  Jirmus,  firm,  Lat.] 
the  sky  ;  the  heavens. 

FIRM.'\MK'NTAL,  a.  celestial,  or  belonging  to  the  sky. 

FIRMAN,  *.  is  a  passport  or  permit  granted  by  the 
Great  Mogul  to  foreign  vessels  to  trade  within  the  territo- 
ries of  hisjurisdiction. 

FI'RMl^Y,  ad.  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  be  moved,  or 
penetrated  easily ;  steadily. 

FITiMNKSS,  f.  stability  ;  compactness;  solidity;  dura- 
Lility  ;  certainty;  soundness.    Constancy  ;  resolution. 

FIRST,  a.  {first.  Sax.]  the  ordinal  of  one  ;  that  which  is 
in  order  before  any  other ;  earliest  in  time,  opposed  to  hst ; 
foremost  in  place;  highest  in  dignity ;  great,  excellent. 

FIRST,  arf.  in  the  first  place.  Following  at,  beginning  of 
existence,  action,  &c. 

FI'RST-BORN,  s.  the  first  by  the  order  of  nativity. 

FIRST-FRUITS,  s.  [not used  in  the  singular]  that  which 
is  first  produced  by  any  vegetable,  or  which  is  soonest  ripe 
in  the  season;  thelfirst  profits,  or  first  year's  income  of  a 
benefice  ;  the  earliest  effect  of  any  thing. 

FI'llSTLING,  s.  the  first  produce  or  offspring  of  anitnals. 
Figuratively,  the  first  thing  done  or  performed. 

FI'SCAL,  s.  [from  fiscas,  a  treasury,  Lat.]  a  public  re- 
venue ;  exchequer. 

FISH,  s.  fishes,  plural ;  but  fish  is  generally  used  in 
couversation ;  [,fise.  Sax.]  in  natural  history,  consitutes  a 
class  of  animals  which  have  no  "feet,  but  always  fins  ;  and 
their  body  is  either  altogether  naked,  or  only  covered  with 
scales.  In  heraldry,  tliey  are  emblems  of  silence  and 
watchfulness. 

To  FISH,  V.  n.  to  be  employed  in  catching  fish.  Figu- 
ratively, to  endeavour  to  discover  any  secret  by  craft  or 
surttlefv. 

FI'SHF.R,  s.  one  employed  in  catching  fish.  A  species  of 
American  weasel. 

Fl'SHERMAN,  s.  one  who  gets  his  livelihood  by  catching 
fish. 

FI'SIIKRY,  s.  the  action  of  catching  fish  ;  the  place 
«hcre  fish  abound,  and  aregenerallv  sought  for. 

ITSU  HOOK,  «.  ahook  focalch  ifislres. 

To  FI'SHIFY,  V.  a.  to  turn  to  fish.    A  cant-worrf. 

M'SHlNti,  s.  convenicucy  of  taking  fish. 

Fl'SHKAUI),  a  town  <»f  IV'tiilnokcshiie,  which  carries  on 
a  considerable  trade  in  herrings;  this  town,  with  Newport) 
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curing  above  1000  b.nrrels  annually.  It  is  sitiu'-If-t"  on  a 
steep  cliff,  at  the  influx  of  the  river  Gwaine,  whioh  W;io 
forms  a  spaci»us  bay,  where  vessels  may  lie  safielv  in  .'jor  6 
fothoras  water,  242  miles  W.  by  N.  of  London.  Market  on 
Friday. 

Fl'SHKEl'l'LE,  s.  a  cauldron  made  long  for  the  fish  to  be 
boiled  without  bending. 

FISHMONGER,*,  a  dealer  in  fish. 

FISHi'OND,  s.  a  sninl!  pool  for  fish. 

FI'SHY,  a.  consisting  or  having  the  qualities  of  fish  ; 
tasting  like  fish. 

FISSILE,  a.  'from fiitflo, to  split,  Lat.]  that  may  be  cleft. 

FISSf'l.rrY,  s.  the  quality  of  being  fit  to  be  cloven. 

l-T.^SURE,  s.[{romfinde,  to  split,  Lat.]  a  cleft;  a  narrow 
chasm. 

To  Fl'SSURK,  V.  a.  to  clcaMe  ;  to  make  a  cleft. 

FIST,  s.  [fist.  Sax.]  the  hand  clenched  with  the  thumb  or 
fingers  doubled  over  each  other,  in  order  to  give  a  blow,  or 
hoKl  a  thing  fast. 

To  FIST,  t>.  a.  to  strike  with  the  fist. 

FISTICUFFS,  s.  [not  used  in  the  singular]  battle  or 
bIcMvs  with  the  fist.     Figurativelv,  the  action  of  fighting. 

FI STINUT,  f.  a  pistachio  nut. 

FI'STUl'A,  s.  [Lat.]  in  surgery,  a  deep,  winding,  callous, 
cavernous  ulcer,  with  a  narrow  entrance,  openiti*;  into  a 
spacious  bottom,  and  generally  yielding  a  sharp  and  virulent 
matter.  Fistula  in  atw,  isa  fistula  formed  in  the  fu.uiament. 
Fistula  lachrymulis,  a  disorder  of  the  canals  leading  fr  >m  the 
eye  to  the  nose. 

FI'STULAR,  a.  \fistulans,  Lat.]  hollow  like  a  pipe. 

FI'STULOUS,  a.  having  the  nature  of,  or  resembling,  a 
fistula. 

FIT,  s.  [from  viit,  Flem.]  in  medicine,  an  access  or  parox- 
ysm of  a  disorder;  any  short  return  after  cessation  or  inter- 
mission ;  any  violent  affection  of  the  mind.  Used  vulgarly 
for  the  hysterics  ill  women;  the  convulsions  in  children; 
the  epilepsy  in  men,  or  that  slate  wherein  all  the  animal 
functions  seem  on  a  sudden  suspended,  and  the  person  is 
for  a  short  time  like  one  who  is  dead. 

FIT,  It.  [fyht,  Sax.]  proper  er  suited  to  any  purpose, 
with /or  before  a  noun,  and  to  before  a  verb.  Right,  or  the 
duty  of  a  person. 

I'o  FIT,  V.  a.  [vitlen,  Flem.]  to  make,  one  thing  suit  an- 
other; to  match;  to  adapt;  to  suit;  to  equip;  to  make  pro- 
per for  the  reception  of  a  person. 

FITCIl,  s.  [a  corruption  of  vetcK]  a  small  kind  of  wiK'' 
pea. 

ITTCH AT,  or  FITCHEW,  ».  [fisse,  Bek'.J  a  stinking 
animal  of  a  small  size,  which  robs  war.rens  or  hen-roosts  ;  a 
polecat. 

FITCHE'E,  a.  [fwhe,  Fr.]  in  heraldn,  sharp-pointed, 
generally  applied  to  a  cross. 

FITCHES,  i.  a  sort  t'f  pulse,  more  geuerallv  known  by 
the  name  of  chick-pea.  They  are  cultivated  either  for 
feedinjr  cattle  or  improving  laud. 

FITFUL,  a.  subject  to  fits,  faiutings,  paroxysms,  or  in- 
termissi<ins. 

FITLY,  ad.  in  a  proper  manner;  reasonably;  conimo- 
diouslv.   . 

FI'TNESS,  *.  reasonableness;  justness;  suitableness. 

FITTF.R,  s.  the  person  who  renders  a  thiug  proper  and 
suitable  to  anv  particular  design  or  purpose ;  a  small  pieue, 
from/ettn,  Ital./c<?en,Teut.  as,  "  To  cut  mio fitters." 

FITZ,  s.  a  French  word  for  son ;  as  Fitzroy  is  the  son  of 
a  king.     It  is  commonly  used  of  illegitimate  childreu. 

FIVE,  a.  [/*/,  Sax.]  four  and  one. 

FIVES,  s.v.  kind  of  play,  consisting  of  striking  a  ball,  &c. 
a  particular  height  against  a  wall,  the  person  wh»  misses  a 
stroke  losing  one  each  time  he  misses.  In  farriery,  a  dis- 
ease in  horses- 

To  FIX,  r.  (I.  [fixum,  from  /fgo,  Lat.]  to  fasten  a  thing  s» 
as  it  shall  not  be  easily  shaken  or  moved ;  to  establish  with- 
out changing;  to  direct  without  variation  ;  lo  ni;!!;e  any 
thing  of  a  volatile  nature  .capable  of  Iseariiig  tire  without 
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«vapnra(iu!;,  or  the  Iiamroer  witliout  bfeakiuj;  or  flying;. 
Ncutcrly,  to  settle  tlie  opinion,  or  determine  the  resolutirn, 
to  rest;  to  cease  fr'wi  wantleriiif;. 

FIXATION,  s.  [Fr.]  a  disposition  of  mind  not  given  to 
cliaiige  ;  residence  in  a  certain  place ;  confinement.  In 
Cl)ymistry,  the  act  of  reducing  a  volatile  and  fluid  substance 
to  a  hard  one. 

FI'XED,  pnrt.  not  moved.  The  fixed  Jtarj,  in  astrono- 
my, are  such  as  do  not  move  in  orbits.  Jh'ixed,  or  firable  air, 
is  an  invisible,  or  (jermanently  elastic  fluid,  superior  in  gra- 
vity to  the  common  atmospherical  air,  and  most  other  aerial 
fluids,  extremely  destructive  to  animal  life;  produced  in 
grealquantities,  naturally  from  combustible  botlies,  and  ar- 
tificially by  many  chymical  processes.  It  is  also  called  aerial 
acid,  erf tncious  arid,  carbonic  acid,  and  nicp/iiticfras. 

FIXEDLY,  ad.  certainly ;  firmly  ;  invariably  ;  unchange- 
ably. 

FrXKDNESS,  I.  stability,  firmness,  resolution,  or  a  dis- 
position of  mind  not  given  to  change;  a  power  10  remain 
jn  fire  ijirconsuraed,  or  to  bear  the  hammer  without  flying. 

FI'XlTy,^.  l/ixite,  Fr.]  a  strong  cohesion  of  pai;ts,  which 
renders  bodies  capable  of  bearing  a  great  heat,  without  be. 
ing  volatilized. 

FI'XTURR,  «.  [a  corruption  of  7fi«re]  things  which  are 
fixejl  to  the  premises. 

FI'XURE,  s.  a  position.  A  strong  pressure.  Firmness, 
or  state  of  fixedness. 

FI'ZGIG,  *.  a  kind  of  dart  or  harpoon  used  to  strike  fish 
with. 

FLA'BBY,  a.  wanting  firmness ;  easily  shaking  and  yield- 
ing to  the  touch. 

FL.\'CCID,  ijiaxid)  a.  \Jiaccidut,  Lat.]  weakness;  wanting 
stiffness  or  tension. 

FLACCI'DITY,  (fiaxidity)  t.  want  of  stiffness. 

FLA'DA,  one  of  the  Western  Isles  of  .Scotland,  between 
Sky  and  Lewis.  It  is  about  three  miles  in  circumference, 
and  remarkable  for  its  fishery. 

To  FL.\G,v.n.  I fiag^eren,  Belg.]  to  hans;  down  limber, 
or  without  stiffness.  Figuratively,  to  grow  faint,  spiritless, 
or  dejected;  to  lose  vigour,  or  grow  feeble.  Actively,  to 
let  fall,  or  suffer  to  droop.  From  flag,  a  species  of  stone, 
t«  lay  with  broad  stone. 

'  FLAG,  s.  a  water  plant,  with  a  broad-bladed  leaf,  bear- 
ing yellow  flowers,  so  called  from  its  motion  when  agitated 
with  the  wind.  Also  ageneral  name  for  colours,  standards, 
banners,  ancients,  ensigns,  &c.  which  are  frequently  con- 
founded with  each  other.  Flag,  is  now  particularly  used  at 
sea,  for  the  colours,  ancients,  standards,  cVc.  borne  on  the 
top  of  the  masts  of  vessels,  to  notify  the  person  who  com- 
Hiands  the  ship,  of  what  nation  it  is,  and  whether  it  be 
equipped  for  war  or  trade.  The  diflerent  British  flags  are 
exhibited  in  the  annexed  plate.  To  lower  or  strilte  the 
flag,  is  to  pull  it  down  upon  the  cap,  or  to  take  it  in, 
out  of  respect  or  submission  to  those  that  are  their  superiors. 
In  an  engagement,  it  is  a  sign  of  yielding.  To  hang  out  the 
white  flag,  is  to  ask  quarters  ;  the  red  flag  is  a  sign  of  defiance 
aivl  battle,  A  species  of  broad  stone  used  for  pavements ; 
irovafiache,  old  Fr. 

FLA'GKhET,  3.  \ flageolet,  Fr.]  a  small  flute. 

FLAGELLA'NTES,  in  church  history,  certain  enthu- 
siasts in  the  13th  century, -who maintained  that  there  was  no 
remission  of  sins  without  Flagellation,  or  whipping.  Ac- 
cordingly, they  walked  in  procession,  preceded  by  priests 
carrying  the  cross,  and  publicly  lashed  themselves  till  the 
World  dropped  from  their  naked  backs. 

FLAGELLATION,  s.\flagc!latio  _Lit._  the  act  of  whip- 
ping or  striking  with  a  scourge. 

FL.\GGINESS,  s.  the  state  pf  a  thing  which  hangs  or 
droops  for  want  of  stiflPness. 

FLAGGY,  o.  weak  ;  limber;  drooping  for  want  of  stiff- 
ness ;  insipid. 

r  LAG ITIOIIS,  (.flajUhimts)  a.  \fiagitiosus,  from  flagittum, 
a  great  crime,  Lat]  committed  with  deliberation  and  ob- 
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stinatc  wickedness;   applied  to  things.    Obstinately  and 
excessivelv  wicked  and  villanous,  applied  to  persons. 

FL.\GI'TIOIjSNI-^SS,  iflajishiousness)  s.  obstinate  and 
wilful  villany  or  wickedness. 

FLAG-O  FFICEU,  «.  the  commander  of  a  sciuadron. 

FLA'GON,  s.  [{fiofeed,  Brit.J  a  large  drioking-pot  with  a 
narrow  mouth. 

FLA'GRANCY,  s.  [fromflagre,  to  bum,  Lat.J  a  burning, 
flaming,  glittering, or  neat;  ardour  of  aftection  ;  notoriety 
of  a  crime. 

FLAGRANT,  a.  [from  fiagio,  to  burn,  Lat.]  ardent ;  hot, 
or  vehement;  glowing;  flusned  ;  red;  inflamed.  Notori- 
ous, or  universally  known,  a|>pliod  to  crimes. 

FL.'VG-SHIP,  s.  a  ship  which  carriesthe  officer  who  com- 
mands a  fleet. 

FLAG-STAFF,  s.  the  staff  on  which  the  flag  is  fixed. 

FLAIL,  s.  [from  flof^ellwn,  a  whip,  Lat.J  an  instrument 
with  which  corn  is  beaten  out  of  the  ear. 

FLAKE,  s.  [{rom  flofciis,  Lat.j  any  thing  which  appears 
loosely  held  together  like  a  flock  of  wool ;  any  thing  which 
breaks  in  thin  pieces  or  lamina ;  a  layer  or  stratum. 

To  FLAKE,  V.  a,  to  form  in  flakes,  or  thin  pieces  loosely 
joiried  together. 

FLA'KY,  a.  breaking  in  small  pieces,  like  scales ;  lying 
in  layers,  or  strata. 

FLAM,  s.  [a  cant  word  of  uncertain  etymology]  a  lie, 
or  fals;;  report ;  a  mere  deceit,  or  illusory  pretext;  a  sham. 

To  FLAM,  V.  a.  to  deceive  with  a  feigned  story  ;  to  put 
off  with  an  idle  tale. 

FLAMBEAU,  (flimbn)  s.  [Fr.]  a  kind  of  large  taper, 
made  of  hempen  wicks,  co7ered  with  bee's-wax,  to  give  a 
large  light  in  the  night. 

FLA'MBOROUGH  HEAD,  a  remarkable  promontory  of 
Y'orkshire,  the  white  cliffs  of  which  are  seen  at  a  consider- 
able distance  at  sea,  and  serve  for  a  direction  to  mariners. 
Unnumbered  multitudes  of  sea  fowls  nestle  here  among  the 
rocks,  and  fill  the  air  with  their  cries.  It  is  5  miles  nearly 
E.  of  Burlington.    Lat.  64.  9.  N.  Ion.  0.  4.  E. 

FLAME,  s.  [fl/imma,  Lat.J  a  fume,  vapour,  or  exhala- 
tion, heated  so  as  to  emit  light,  or  shine.  Figirately, 
fire ;  brightness  of  imagination  or  fancy  ;  the  passion  of 
love  ;  the  object  of  love.  Flame  colour  is  a  bright  yellowr 
colour. 

To  FLAME,  V.  n.  to  burn  so  as  to  emit  a  shining  or  bright 
light ;  to  shine  like  flame ;  to  be  in  an  cxceae  of  passion. 

FLA'M  EN,  I.  [Lat.J  a  priest  among  the  ancient  Romans, 
who  officiated  in  their  religious  rites,  and  offered  up  sacri- 
fices, &c. 

FLAMI'NGO,  in  ornithology,  a  very  beautiful  bird  .with 
scarlet  wings.  Though'a  native  of  America,  it  occasionally 
visits  Europe,  and  was  known  to  the  ancients,  who  account- 
ed its  tongue  a  great  luxurv. 

FLAMMABI'LITY,  f.rfiom /amma,  a  flame,  Lat.J  qualify 
of  admitting  to  be  set  on  fire  so  as  to  blaze. 

FLAMMATION,  *.  [from  flamma,  a  flame,  Lat.]  the  act 
of  setting  on  flame. 

FLA'MMEOUS,  a.  \ from  flamma,  a  flame,  Lat.]  consisting 
of,  or  resembling  flame. 

FLA 'MY,  a.  burning  so  as  to  emit  flames  or  brightness; 
inflamed. 

FLANDERS,  a  province  of  the  Netherlands,  or  Bel- 
gium, formerly  divided  info  Djitch,  Austrian,  and  French 
Flanders,  but  now  annexed  to  France.  Its  greatest  length 
is  about  GO  miles,  ana  its  breadth  50.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
W.  by  the  German  Ocean  and  Artois ;  on  the  N.  by  the 
mouth  of  the  Scheldt  and  the  s(a ;  on  the  E.  by  Brabant  and 
Hainault;  and  on  the  S.  by  Hainault  and  Artois.  It  is  a 
champaign  country,  uncoRuiionly  fertile  in  grain  and  pas- 
tures, and  the  air  iswholc  :;>naa.  'I'he  Flemings  were  for- 
merly the  principal  manufadiirers  and  merchants  ofEurope, 
and  from  them  the  English  learned  the  art  of  weaving. 
Their  table-linens,  lace,  and  tapesitrv,  are  yet  thought  to  be  > 
superior  to  all  others.  s*-'-  i  ' 
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PLANK,  *.  [flanc,  I'r.J  that  part  of  an  animal  below  the 
loins;  the  side  of  an  army  or  fleet,  opposed  either  io  front 
or  rear.  In  fortification,  that  part  of  a  bastion  ■which 
reaches  from  tlie  curtain  to  the  face. 

To  FLA  NK,  u.  n.  to  attack  the  side  of  a  battalion  or  fleet ; 
to  be  placed  so  as  to  be  opposite  to  the  side  of  a  bastion, 
licet  or  place. 

l''LA'NKER,  s.  a  fortification  jutting  out  so  as  to  com- 
mand llie  side  of  a  body  niarcliing  to  an  assault. 

To  FLA'NKKR,  v.  a.  \jiaiujuer,  Fr.]  to  defend  by  lateral 
fortifications. 

FLA'NNKL,  s.  [s:wlanen,  Brit.]  a  kind  of  slight,  loose, 
woollen  stuff",  very  warm. 

Ff.AP,  «.[/«;>/>?, Sax.]  any  thing  which  hangs  down  broad 
and  loose  ;  the  motion  of  any  thing  broad  and  loose,  or 
moving  on  hinges;  a  blow  given  by  the  palm  of  the  hand,  itc. 
In  farriery,  a  disease  in  horses,  wherein  the  lips  swell  on 
both  sides  their  mouths,  and  are  covered  with  blisters  like 
the  white  of  an  ejjg.  Fly  flap,  is  a  piece  of  leatiier  fastened 
to  the  end  of  a  stkk,  used  to  kill  flies  with. 

To  FLA  I', )'.  n.  to  beat  with  the  palm  of  the  hand,  or  some 
broad  thin  substance  which  hangs  loose  ;  to  move  with  a 
noise  made  by  any  thing  broad ;  to  ply  the  wings  up  and 
down  with  a  noise. 

FLA'PDIIAGON,  s.  a  play  in  which  they  catch  raisins 
outof  burning  brandy, and  extinguishing  them  by  closingthe 
mouth,  cat  them.     The  thing  eaten  at  flapdrai'on. 

To  FLA PDRAGON  f.«.  to  swallow;  to  devour.  Alow 
word. 

FLA'PRARED,  a.  having  loose  and  broad  ears. 

To  FLARE,  V.  71.  [Johnson  imagines  it  to  be  a  corruption 
of  glare  I  to  glitter,  to  flutter  with  ostentations  and  splendid 
show;  to  glitter oft'eusively.  To  be  overpowered  with,  or 
be  in  too  much  light.  To  waste  away  lavishly,  applied  to 
the  cousuraino;  of  a  candle  or  taper. 

FLASH,  s.  i^iom  phlox,  flame,  Gr.  according  to  Minshew] 
a  sudden,  quick,  transitory,  or  short  blaze,  or  burst  of 
light;  a  sudden  blaze  or  burst  of  wit:  a  short,  transient  state. 

To  FLASH,  r.  u.  to  glitter,  to  sliiue  with  a  quick  and 
transient  flame  or  light  ;  to  burst  out  into  any  irregularity 
or  violence.  To  break  out  into  wit,  merriment,  or  bright 
thought. 

FLASHER,  s.  a  man  ot  more  appearance  of  wit  than 
reality. 

FL.VSHILY,  ad.  in  an  ostentatious  or  sho^vy  manner. 

FLA'SHY,  o.  empty  ;  vain;  ostentatious;  showy;  with- 
out reality  or  substance. 

FLASK,  s.  [flasqiie,  Fr.J  a  tiiin  bottle  with  a  long  and 
narrow  neck,  generally  covered  with  wicker  or  witlfes ;  a 
small  horn  used  to  carry  guupowder  in.  The  bed  in  the 
carriage  of  a  piece  of  ordnance ;  a  narrow  and  deep  wicker 
basket. 

FLA'SKET,  s.  [a  diminutive  of fiask]  a  wicker  basket,  in 
which  clothes  are  generally  put  by  washerwomen  after 
washitig,  and  applied  to  other  uses. 

FLAT,  a.  \plat,  Fr.]  horizontal,  or  level ;  without  any 
slope.  Smooth,  applied  te  surface.  Level  with  the  ground. 
Lying  along,  or  prostrate.  Thin  and  broad,  or  more  broad 
than  thick.  In  painting,  without  relief,  or  swelling  of  the 
figures.  Insipid,  or  unsavoury,  applied  to  taste.  Dull ; 
■without  spirit ;  frigid,  applied  to  writings.  Depressed  ; 
dejected.  Tasteless,  or  affording  no  pleasure.  Downright; 
plain. 

FLAT,  >.  an  even,  level,  smooth,  and  extended  plain  ;  a 
shallow;  the  broad  part  or  side  of  a  weapon.  Depression; 
sinking,  applied  to  thought  or  language.  A  surface  without 
relief,  protuberances,  or  prominences.  In  music,  a  parti- 
cular mark,  implying  that  the  note  whieli  it  stands  against  is 
lo  be  played  or  sung  half  a  note  lower  than  they  would  be, 
if  the  mark  of  the  fltit  were  pot  there. 

To  FLAT,  V.  a.  to  make  broad,  smooth,  and  level.  To 
make  tasteless,  or  vapid,  applied  to  liquor.  To  make  insipid, 
jinpleasant,  and  disagreeaole.  To  deprive  of  its  vigour, 
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spirit,  or  pleasure,  applied  lo  thought  or  language.  Nen- 
terly,  to  grow  smooth  or  flat,  opposed  to  sifc//.' ^fo  obstruct ; 
or  deprive  of  ardour,  spirit,  or  xeal. 

FLATLY,  ad.  horizontally,  or  without  sloping,  app  ied 
to  situation.  Smoothly,  or  without  proiiiinences,  applied  to 
surface.  Without  spirit ;  dully.  Plainly  ;»iii  a  downright 
uianiier. 

FLATNESS,  .».  evenness;  without  sloping,  applied  to 
situation.  Smoothness,  without  prominences,  applied  to 
surface.  Dcadness,  or  want  of  strength  and  taste,  applied 
to  liquors  or  foods.  Dejection,  or  languor,  apphed  to 
the  niind.  Want  of  force,  vigour,  or  spirit ;  dulness  ;  fri- 
gidity, applied  to  sentiments  or  writings.  The  contrary  of 
shrillness,  oracutcness,  applied  to  sound. 

To  FLAITEN,  v.  a.  [flaiir,  Fr.]  ti  beat  down,  or  re- 
move any  prominences  or  protvdie ranees  in  a  surface;  to 
make  smooth ;  to  beat  level  with  the  giound  ;  to  make 
tasteless,  or  spiritless;  to  deject;  to  dispirit. 

FLATTER,  a.  the  comparative  degree  offtat,  formed  af- 
ter the  manner  oftiie  Saxons,  by  adding ec to  the  positive. 

FLA  lyEU,  s.  the  person  or  instrument  by  which  any 
unequal  surface  is  made  plain  and  Iev(;l. 

To  FLA'TITJI,  V.  a.  [flatter,  FrJ^  to  complinierft  with 
false  praises;  to  j)lease  or  soothe.  To  ex(St^  V  W'se  false 
hopfs  and  expectations.  '     *»    .• 

FLA"riT.RER,  s.  a  person  who  endeavours  to'gain  the 
favour  of  another  by  praising  him  for  virtues  he  has  not,  by 
applauding  his  vices,  and  by  servile  and  mean  complinnces 
willi  all  his  humours. 

FL.\'TTERY,  s.  a  servile  and  fawning  heiiavio-ir,  at- 
tended with  servile  compliances  and  obsequiousness,  in  or- 
der to  gain  a  person's  favour. 

FLATFISH,  a.  somewhat  level,  smooth,  or  more  broad 
than  thick. 

FLATULENCE,  or  FLATULENCY,  *.  windiness;  ful- 
ness of  wind  ;  a  swelling  or  uneasy  sensation,  occasioned 
by  wind  lodged  in  the  intestines.  Figuratively,  emptiness  ; 
vanity;  airiness;  want  of  solidity,  applied  to  sentiments. 
.  FLATULENT,  «.  \flaiuleiitus,  from  flo,  to  blow,  Lat] 
swelling  with  air ;  winrty.  Flattdent  tumors,  in  medicine,  are 
such  as  easily  yield  to  the  tou(Ji,  and  readily  return^  by 
elasticity,  to  their  first  form.  Figuratively,  empty;  vain; 
tumid  ;  or  »velling  without  solidity  or  substance. 

FLATUO'SITY,  s.  [flatus,  fromy?o,  to  blow,  Lat.]  wiiidi- 
ness ;  a  swellin*;  occasioned  by  an  expansion  or  rarefaction 
uf  air  included  in  any  part  of  the  body. 

FLATUOUS,  a.  abounding  with  included  air  or  wino; 
windy. 

FJjATUS,  s.  [Lat.]  in  medicine,  wind  gathered  or  in- 
cluded in  any  pai'tofthe  body,  generally  canicdby  indiges- 
tion, and  a  gross  internal  perspiration,  or  the  rarefaction  of 
the  air  included  in  the  food  we  swallow. 

FLATWISE,  a.  of  a  flat  shape ;  with  the  brdad  or  flat 
part  downwanls. 

To  FLAUNT,  v.  n.  to  make  an  ostentatious,  vain,  or  flut- 
tering show  in  dress.    Figuratively,  to  behave  with  pride. 

FLAUNT,  s.  any  thing  loose  and  airy. 

FLA'VOUR,  s.  a  relish,  or  a  power  of  exciting  an  agree- 
able sensation  on  the  organs  of  taste.  Figuratively,  sweet- 
ness, or  agreeable  and  fragrant  odour,  applied  to  the  smeW. 

FLA'VOROUS,  ffl.  agreeable  to  the  taste ;  fragrant ;  odo^ 
rous  ;  or  pleasing  to  the  smell. 

FLAW,  s.  [flo/i,  Sax.]  a  crack,  breach,  fault,  or  defect,  in 
anv  thing. 

To  FLAW,  V.  a.  to  crack.  Figuratively,  to  break,  or 
violate. 

FLAWLESS,  n.  without  crack  or  defect. 

FL A WN,  ».  [fiena.  Sax.]  a  sort  of  custard,  <^  p ie  baked  in  a 
dish. 

To  FLA'WTER,  v.  a.  to  scrape  or  pare  a  skin. 

J'LA'VVY,  a.  full  of  creeks,  flaws,  or  defects. 

FLAX,  s.  [/tear,  Sax.l  the  fibre  of  the  plant  of  which 
thread  is  made  when  lit  a>r  spinning. 
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FLA'XDRESSEIl,  s.  he  that  prepares  flax  for  the 
spiuner. 

FLA'XEN,  a.  made  of  flax  ;  resembling  flax  in  its  colour 
and  fineness. 

To  FLA  Y,  V.  a.  {rlaen,  Belg.]  to  strip  o.ff  the  skin ;  to 
take  ofl' the  pellicle,  membrane,  or  skiu  winch  covers  any 
thinff. 

FLATKR.,  s.  he  fliat  strips  ofl' the  skin. 

FLEA,  (^re)  i.  [Sax.l  in  natural  history,  a  small  red  in- 
sect, remarkable  for  its  nimbleness,  which  sticks  the  blood 
of-  human  creatures,  and  other  large  animals.  The  flea, 
when  examined  by  the  microscope,  is  a  very  pleasing  object. 
It  is  covered  all  over  with  dark,  hard,  and  shelly  plates, 
whicnare  curiously  jointed  and  folded  over  one  another  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  comoly  with  all  the  nimble  motions  of 
the  creature.  These  scales  are  all  curiously  polished  and 
are  beset  about  the  edges  with  short  spikes,  in  a  very  beau- 
tiful ahd  regular  order.  Its  neck  is  finely  arched,  and  much 
resembles  the  tail  of  a  lobster  ;  the  head  also  is  very  extra- 
ordinary, for  from  the  snout  part  of  it  there  proceed  "the  two 
forelegs,  and  between  these  is  placed  the  piercer  or  sucker, 
with  which  it  penetrates  the  skin  to  get  its  food.  Its  eyes 
arc  very  large  jjnd  beautiful,  and  it  has  two  short  horns  or 
feelers.  It  "ftaS  four  other  legs,  joined  all  at  the' breast. 
These/ w^ien  it  leaps,  fold  short  one  within  another,  and 
then  exej-ting  their  spring  all  at  the  same  instant,  they  carry 
the  creature  to  a  surprising  distance.  The  legs  have  seve- 
ral joints,  and  are  very  hairy,  and  terminate  in  two  long, 
hooked,  sharp  'claws.  The  piercer  or  sucker  of  the  flea 
is  lodged  between  its  fore  legs,  and  includes  a  couple 
of  darts  or  lancets,  which,  after  the  piercer  has  made  an  en- 
trance, are  thrust  further  into  the  flesh,  to  make  the  blood 
flow  from  the  adjacent  parts,  and  occasion  that  round  red 
spot  with  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  it,  called  ajies-bite.  See  the 
plate  of  Microscope.. 

To  FLEA,  (fiee)v.  a.  to  cleanse  or  free  from  fleas. 

FLE'.ABANE,  s.  a  herb  with  compound  flowers,  of  wnich 
there  are  two  kinds,  viz.  the  Canada  and  blue,  the  former 
being  found  among  rubbish,  and  the  latter  in  dry  pas- 
tures. 

FLE'ABITE,  {fleiUie)  s.  the  red  mark  caused  by  a  flea. 
Figuratively,  a  small  or  trifling  hurt. 

FLiyABlTFEN,  (Jleibitten)  a.  slung  or  bitten  by  fleas. 

FLEAK,  ijieek)  s.  [from  Jlocciis,  Lat.  See  Flake]  a 
small  thread,  lock,  or  twist. 

FLEAM,  s.  a  small  instrument  of  pure  steel,  used  in 
bleeding  cattle,  by  placing  one  of  the  lancets  on  the  vein, 
and  driving  it  in  with  a  blow. 

FLE'AWORT,  *.  an  herb,  with  compouml  flowers,  of 
which  there  are  two  kinds,  the  marsh  and  the  mountain  ; 
the  former  bearing  flowers  in  the  broad-topped  spikes,  and 
the  latter  in  rundles. 

To  FLECK,  V.  a.  [from  7fcfA,Teut.J  to  spot ;  to  mark  with 
a  different  colour. 

jiTt FLECKER,  v.  a.  [See  Fleck]  to  streak  or  mark 
with  difleient  colours. 

.FLED,  the  preter.  and  participle  of  Flee,  to  run  away ; 
not  properly  used  for  that  of  Fi.Y,  to  make  use  of  wings. 

To  FIjEDGE,  v.  a.  \fledcren,  Belg.]  to  furnish  « ith  wuigs  ; 
to  cover  with  feathers. 

FLE'DGED,  'part,  or  a.  full  feathered,  able  or  qualified 
to,fly. 

To  FLEE,  pret.  and  part. /erf ».  n.  to  run  away  from 
danger;  to  endeavour  to  avoid  danger  by  flight.  This  word 
is  now  almost  universally  written  fly  ;  though,  properly,  to 
fy  is  to  move  with  wings ;  to  Aee,  to  run  away. 

FLEECE,  t.  [fli/s,  Sax.]  the  woolly  covering  shorn  off 
the  bodies  of  sheep  ;  as  much  wool  as  is  shorn  oflf  one 
sheep. 

To  FLEECE,  V.  a.  to  shear  the  wool  oflf- a  sheep.  Fi- 
guratively, to  strip,  plunder,  to  deprive  of  any  thing  va- 
luable 

FLEE'CED,  a.  having  or  wearing  fleeces.  Stripped  or 
plundered. 


FLEE'CY, «.  woolly ;  covered  with  wool. 

To  FLEER,  f.n.  [from  Jleardiayi,  Sax.]  to  turn  a_  thing  to 
mockery,  or  ridicule  ;  to  mock  ;  to  deride  with  insolence 
or  impudence  ;  to  leer :  to  address  with  a  deceitful  grin  of 
civility. 

Fleer,  s.  mockery  expressed  either  in  word  or  look. 

FLEE'REU,  s.  a  inockm-. 

FLEET, FLEOT,  or  FLOT,  *.  in.the  names  of  places, 
are  derived,froni^eo<.  Sax.  a  bay  or  gulph. 

FLEET,  s.  [fiota,  Sax.]  denotes  a  companyofjhipsof  war 
belonging  to  any  prince  or  state  ,  also  any  number  of  trad- 
ing ships  sailing  together,  and  destined  to  the  same  port  or 
pail  of  the  world. 

FLEET,  a.  [fliutur,  Isl.J  swift,  applied  to  pace  or 
motion. 

To  FLEET,  V.  n.  [flotaii.  Sax.]  to  fly  swiftly  ;  to  vanish  ; 
to  be  transitory,  or  otshort  duration.  Actively,  to  skim  the 
water  ;  to  live  merrily,  or  pass  away  with  pleasure,  applied 
to  time.     "  Fleet  the  time  carelessly."     Shahspcare. 

FLEETINGDISH,  ^.  a  thin  dish  used  in  dairies,  to  skim 
or  take  the  cream  oft"  milk. 

Fleetly,  ad.  swiftly  ;  nimbly  ;  with  a  quick  motion. , 

FLEETNESS,  s.  swiftness  of  motion. 

FLESH,  s.  [Jioec,  Sax.]  in  anatomy,  a  fibrous  part  of  an 
animal  body,  soft,  bloody,  and  serving  as  a  covering  to  the 
bones;  the  body,  opposed  to  the  juk?;  the  muscles,  or  soft 
part  of  an  animal  bodv,  opposed  to  the  shin,  bones,  or  other 
tendons.  Animal  food,  opposed  to  that  oi fishes.  Animal 
nature. 

To  FLESH,  1).  a.  to  initiate ;  to  establish  in  any  practice; 
to  glut;  to  satiate. 

FLE'SHHOOK,  s.  a  hook  or  fork,  used  to  take  meat  eut 
of  a  pot  or  cauldron. 

FLE'SHLESS,  a.  without  flesh. 

FLE'SHLINESS,  s.  carnal  or  sensual  passions  and  appe- 
tites ;  carnality. 

FLE'SHLY,  a.  corporeal ;  human ;  opposed  to  spiritual ; 
carna.. 

FLE'SHiMEAT,  s.  animal  food  ;  the  flesh  of  animals  pre- 
pared for  food. 

FLE'SHMONGER,  s.  one  who  deals  in  flesh. 

FLE'SHY,  a.  plump ;  full  of  flesh  ;  fat.  Pulpous  and 
pliujip,  applied  to  fruits. 

I'LET,  part  pass,  of  To  Fleet,    Skimmed. 

FLE'TCimR,  *.  [from  fleche,  Fr.]  a  person  who  makes 
bows  and  arrows. 

FLE\V,  the  preter.  of  Fly. 

FLEW ,  s.  the  large  chaps  of  a  deep-mouthed  hound. 

F;LE'VVED,  b.  chapped  mouthed. 

FLEXA'NIMOUS,  a.\itom  flecto,  to  bend,  and.flm'miM, 
the  mind,  Lat.]  having  power  to  change  the  disposition  of 
the  mind. 

FLEXIBI'LITY,  s.  [flexibility,  Tr.']  tlie  quality  of  ad- 
mitting to  be  bent ;  easiness  of  being  persuaded. 

FLE'XIBLE,  a.  [from  flecto,  to  bend,  Lat.]  possible  or 
easy  to  be  bent ;  pliant ;  obsequious  ;  easily  complying 
with,  ductile,  or  manageable;  to  be  formed  by  discipline 
and  instruction. 

FLE'XIBLENESS,  s.  possibility  or  easiness  to  be  bent, 
opposed  to  biittlcness  or  stiffness  i  comphance;  tractable- 
ncss  ;  easiness  to  be  moved  by  advice,  persuasion,  or  in- 
struction. 

FLE'XILE,  a.  {from  flecto,  to  bend,  Lat-l  pliant;  easy  to 
be  bent,  or  turned  out  of  its  course. 

FLEXION,  s.  [{roD\  flecto,  to  bend,  Lat.J  the  act  of 
bending,  or  changing  from  a  straight  to  a  crooked  line;  a 
double;  abending;  the  state  of  a  thing  .bent ;  aturuormo- 
tion  towards  any  quarter  or  direction, 

FLE'XOR,  *.  [Lat.lin  anatomy,  applied  to  the  museles 
which  act  in  contracting  or  bending  the' joints. 

FLE'XUOUS,  o.  [irom  flecto,  to  bend,  Lat.]  winding  ;  full 
of  turnings  and  meanders;  bending;  crooked  ;  variable;  uu- 
steadv 

FLt'XURE,  s.  [from  flecto,  to  bend,  Lat.]  the  form  or 
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Oirection  in  wliicli  any  thin;;  is  bent ;  the  act  of  bonding  ; 
the  part  bent ;  a  joint ;  obsequious  or  servile  irin^iiif;. 

To  FLrCKF:R,  t-.  a.  \fiicccrmn,  Sitx.]  to  flutter;  to  Imve 
a  fluttering  motion  ;  to  move  the  wings  up  and  clown  with  a 
(juick  niotion. 

FLIK,  J.  See  Fly. 

FLl'ER,  s.  one  wlio  runs  from  danger;  that  part  of  a  ma- 
chine, which,  being  put  into  a  swifter  motion  than  the  other 
part  equalizes,  regulates,  and  continues  the  motion  of  the 
rest.    "  Theater  of  a  jack." 

FLIGHT,  {Jtit)  s.  [/i/glit,  Sax.  I  the  act  of  running  away, 
in  order  to  avoid  danger;  the  act  of  movin;;  from  one  place 
toanother,  to  escape  danger;  the  act  of  moving  by  means 
of  wmgs;  a  tlock  of  birds  moving  in  the  air  together  ;  the 
birds  produced  in  the  same  season.  A  volley,  or  shower 
of  weapons  discharged  at  the  same  time.  Figuratively, 
beat  or  soaring  of  imagination. 

FLITilHTY,  i/iUy)  a.  fleeting  ;  swift  in  motion  ;  wild  ;  or 
fanciful. 

FLI'iMZY,  (flimxy)  a.  weak  ;  feeble  ;  without  strength, 
body,  or  stifTucss,  applied  to  manufactures.  Moan,  spirit- 
less. 

To  FLINCH,  V.  n.  to  snrink  from  any  sutfcring,  pain, 
or  danger ;  to  withdraw  from  pain  or  danger.  In  Shak- 
speare  it  signifies  to  fail.  "  If  1  break  time,  or  [flinch  in  pro- 
perly " 

FLINCHER,  j.  he  who  shrinks  or  fails  in  any  affair. 

To  FLING,  V,  a.  fpreter.  and  part.j^imo]  to  cast  or  throw 
from  the  hand  ;  to  nart  orttirow  with  violence;  to  scatter; 
to  move  forcibly  ;  to  cast  reproach  ;  to  eject  or  cast  away 
as  useless  or  hurtful.  Tojline;  down,  to  throw  upon  the 
ground  with  force  ;  to  demolish  or  destroy.  To  flinir  off,  to 
baffle  in  the  chase ;  to  defeat  of  a  prey.  Neuterly,  to 
flounce ;  to  wmce. 

FLING,  s.  the  act  of  throwing  or  casting ;  the  space  or 
distance  to  which  any  thing  is  thrown  or  cast ;  a  gibe  ;  a 
contemptuous  sneer  or  remark. 

FLI'NGEU,  s.  one  who  throws  a  thing  ;  one  who  casts  a 
contemptuous  sneer  at  a  person  or  thing. 

FLINT,  i.  [Sax,]  a  semi-pellucid  stone,  composed  of 
crystal  debased,  of  a  similar  substance,  of  a  blackish  grey, 
free  from  veins,  naturally  invested  with  a  whitish  crust  ; 
sometimes  smooth  and  equal,  but  more  frequently  rough  ; 
remarkably  hard  ;  used  for  striking  fire  with  steel,  and  in 
^lass-making.  Figuratively,  any  thing  remarkably  hard, 
impenetrable,  or  obdurate. 

FLINT,  a  small  town,  the  capital  of  Flintshire,  without 
niucli  trade,  or  market.  It  is  seated  on  the  river  Dee,  12 
miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Chester,  and  193  N.  W.  of  London. 

FLI'NTSHIRE,  a  county  of  North  Wales,  bounded  on 
the  N.  W.  by  the  Irish  Sea ;  on  the  N.  and  N.  E.  by  a  large 
bay  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Dee,  which  divides  it  from 
Cheshire ;  on  the  E.  by  the  river  Dee  and  part  of  Cheshire ; 
and  on  the  S.  and  S.  W.  by  Denbyshire.  It  is  about  27 
miles  in  length,  and  from  7  to  10  in  breadth.  Part  of  Flint- 
shire stretches  E.  of  the  Dee,  a  tract  about  9  miles  in  length, 
and  fnm  6  to  8  across,  insulated  by  Cheshire,  Shropshire, 
and  Denbyshire.  It  is  divided  into  5  hundreds,  which 
contain  2  market  towns,  and  28  parishes.  The  northern 
part  produces  wheat ;  there  is  also  much  wood.  The  cows, 
thoujrh  small,  yield  a  great  quantity  of  milk,  and  are  excel- 
lent beef.  They  have  also  honey,  ot  which  they  make 
mead,  a  liquor  much  used  in  those  parts.  The  principal  ri- 
vers are  the  Dee,  Clwyd,  Weeler,  Sevion,  Elwv,  and  Allen. 
The  valleys  contain  coal  and  freestone,  and  the  hills  lead  and 
calamine,  with  vast  quantities  of  limestone,  but  no  flint. 
The  principal  trade  is  mining  and  smelting.  The  detached 
part  IS  mostly  a  level  country. 

FLl'NTY,  a.  made  of  flint ;  abounding  in  flints  or  stones. 
Figuratively,  strong.  Hard  of  heart ;  cruel ;  not  to_ 
be  penetrated  or  moved  by  entreaties,  or  the  view  of 
misery. 

FLIPP,  *.  [a  cant  word  |  a  drink  used  in  ships,  made  of 
pirits,  beer,  and  sugar. 
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FLl'PP.^NT,  a.  [from  Flap]  nimble;  moving  quickly 
applied' to  the  tongue.    Pert;  talkative. 

FLIPPANTLY,  ad.  in  a  pert,  talkative,  or  fluent 
manner. 

To  FLIRT.  V.  a.  to  throw  any  thing  with  a  jerk,  or  quick 
Clastic  motion.  To  move  with  quickness.  Neuterly,  to  jeer 
or  gibe  at  one;  to  turn  about  perpetually  ;  to  be  unsteady 
anafluttering. 

FLIRT,  s.  a  quick,  sudden,  elastic  motion  ;  a  sudden 
trick.  A  pert  young  hussey  ;  a  young,  fluttering,  gadding 
lass. 

FLIRiATION,  *.  a  quick,  sprightly  motion.  A  cant 
word  among  the  women. 

To  flit!  v.  71.  \ftitter,  Dan.  See  Fleet]  to  fly  away  ;  to 
remove  or  migrate.  To  flutter  or  rove  on  the  wing.  To  be 
transient,  flux,  or  unstable. 

FLIT,  o.  swift  ;  nimble;  quick.    Not  in  use. 

FLITCH,  s.  [flycke,  Dan.]  the  side  of  a  hog,  without  the 
head,  salted  and  cured. 

FLITTERMOUSE,  s.  a  bat,  or  fluttering  mouse. 

FLITTING,  i.  \_flit,  Sax.]  a  reproachful  accusation;  an 
offence,  or  fault. 

FLIX,  $.  [corrupted  from  ^nx.  Sax.]  down;  fur;  soft 
hair. 

FLI'XWEED,  s.  a  kind  of  watercress. 

To  FLOAT,  [fdt)  V.  n.  [Jioiter,  Fr.]  to  swim  on  the 
surface  of  the  water ;  to  move  easily  in  the  air,  applied 
to  the  flight  of  birds.  To  pass  in  a  light  and  swinniving 
manner. 

FLOAT,  {flat)  s.  the  act  of  flowing,  opposed  to  the  elh  ©r 
rrflux  of  the  tide.  Any  thing  contrived  so  as  to  swim  and 
sustain  a  burden  on  the  water  ;  the  cork,  or  quill,  by  which 
the  bite  of  a  fish  is  discovered. 

FLOATY,  o.  buoyant  and  swimming  on  the  surface. 

FLOCK,  s.  [flocc,  Sax.]  a  company  of  birds  or  sheep, 
distinguished  fiom  het-Hs,  which  are  of  oxen.  Figuratively,  a 
multitude  of  men.    Also  a  lock  of  wool. 

To  FLOCK,  V.  n.  to  gather  in  crowds  or  great  numbers. ' 

To  FLOG,  V.  a.  [from  flugrum,  Lat.]  to  whip  with  a 
rod. 

FLOOD,  {find)  s.  [flod,  Sax.]  a  body  of  water  ;  a  sea  or 
river;  a  deluge,  inuncfation,  or  overflowing  of  water;  allow 
of  tide. 

To  FLOOD,  (fliid)  V.  a.  to  cover  with  waters. 

FLOODGATE,  (fludgate)  s.  a  gate,  or  shutter,  by 
which  any  water  course  is  stopped,  or  let  loose  again,  at 
pleasure. 

FLOOK,  s.  [from  nflug,  Teut,]  the  broad  or  bearded 
part  of  an  anchor,  which  takes  hold  of  the  ground.  A 
flounder  ;  a  flat  river  fish. 

FLOOR,  s.  \Jlor,  Sax.J  that  part  of  a  house  on  which  a 
person  treads. 

To  FLOOR,  r.  (I.  to  cover  that  part  of  a  room  a  person 
walks  on  with  planks. 

FLOORING,  s.  the  matter  with  which  that  part  of  a 
room  is  laid  ou  which  a  person  walks ;  the  bottoni. 

To  FLOP.  V.  a.  [from,/?opJ  to  clap  the  wings  with  a  noise  ; 
to  play  with  a  noisy  motion  of  a  bioad  body ;  to  let  down 
the  broad  parts  or  flap  of  a  hat. 

FLO'RAL,  a.  \fton\flos,  a  flower,  Lat.]  relating  to  Flora, 
or  to  flowers. 

FLO'REN,  s.  a  gold  coin  of  Edward  III.  in  value  six  shill- 
ings. 

FLO'RE^CE,  a  celebrated  and  beautiful  city  of  Italy, 
situated  in  the  middle  of  the  Vale  ofArno.  The  prospect 
here  is  bounded  on  every  side  by  au  amphitheatre  of  fertile 
hills,  adorned  with  villages,  country-houses,  and  gardens. 
It  was  founded  by  the  soldiers  of  Sylla,  destroyed  by  Totila, 
and  rebuilt  by  Charlemagne.    For  curiosities,  this  city  is  the 

Erinciyial  in  Italy,  after  Rome.  Tlie  architecture  of  the 
ouses,  in  gener.il,  is  executed  in  a  good  taste,  the  streets 
are  clean,  and  paved  with  large  broad  stones,  chiseled  so  as 
to  prevent  the  horses  from  sliding.  The  squares  are  spa- 
cious, and  the  pa.accs5  churches,  and  other  pubhc structures. 
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v.reina  splendid  style  of  archilecfurc,  with  pillars,  statues, 
pyramids,  ami  fountains  in  almost  every  street.  The  city 
IS  divided  into  two  unequal  parts  l)y  (lie  river  Arno,  over 
xvliich  tliereare  4  bri^lges,  witliiusi^jlit  of  each  other.  'J'iiat 
railed  Ponte  do  la  Trinita  is  built  of  white  rnarhle,  and 
adorned  w ith  4  statues,  repiesentinj^  the  seasons,  and  other 
ornaments.  The  Florentine  merehants  were  formerly  men 
of  vast  wealth,  and  one  of  them,  about  tlic  niidcllc  of  the 
15tli  century,  built  that  grand  fabric,  which  from  the  iiuine 
of  its  founder,  is  still  called  the  Palazzo  Pitti.  He  failed 
under  the  prodigious  expense  of  this  building,  vyhieh  was 
immediately  purchased  by  the  Medici  family,  and  continued 
till  of  late  to  be  the  resirfi'iice  of  tlie  grand  dukes.  Besides 
the  gardens,  furniture,  antique  statues,  paintings,  &'c.  which 
are  Justly  and  luiivLrsally  admired,  bete  are  various  other 
curiosities,  as  the  cabinets  of  arts,  of  astronomy,  of  natural 
history,  of  medals,  of  porcelain,  of  antiquities,  A'c.  In  the 
year  1630,'Alexander  de  Mcdicis  was  created  Grand  Duke 
of  Tuscany,  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  and  in  1737,  the 
family  of  Medicis  became  extinct,  when  Florence  and  the 
duchy  of  Tuscany  fell  to  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  afterwards 
emperor.  Florence  is  now  included  in  the  new  kingdom  of 
Ktruria  :  it  contains  an  universitv,  and  is  126  miles  N.  N. 
W.  of  Rome.    Lat,  43.  46.  N.  l(«n."n.  20.  E. 

FLO'RET,  s.  [diminutive  of  flower]  one  of  the  small 
flowers  composing  a  compound  or  incorporated  flower. 

FLO'RID,  a.  \i'rom  Jios,  a  flower,  Lat.J  productive  of,  or 
'  covered  with,  (lowers.    Bright,  or  lively,  applied  to  colours. 
Flushed  with  red,  applied  to  the  complexion.    Embellished 
with  rhetorical  tigures,  applied  to  style. 

FLO'RIDA,  a  country  of  North  America,  bounded  on  the 
W.  by  Louisiana,  on  the  N.  by  Louisiana  and  Georgia,  on 
the  E.  by  the  Atlantic,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Gulph  of  Mex- 
ico. It  is  divided  into  E.  and  W.  East  Florida  extends 
about  350  miles  from  N.  to  S.  and  1(50  from  E.  to  W.  West 
Florida  isalxuit  2(X)  miles  from  E.  to  W.  and  .50  from  N.  to 
S.  St.  Augustine  is  the  capital  of  the  former,  and  Pensacola 
of  the  latter.  The  country  alnrnt  St.  Augustine  is  the  least 
fertile  ;  yet  even  here  two  crops  of  Indian  corn  are  annually 
produced.  The  banks  of  the  rivers  are  of  a  superiof  qua- 
lity, and  well  adapted  to  the  culture  of  rice  and  corn.  The 
interior  country,  which  is  high  and  pleasant,  abounds  with 
wood  of  almost  every  kind  ;  particularly  white  and  red  oak, 
pine,  hiccory,  cypress,  red  and  white  cedar.  The  intervals 
between  the  hilly  parts  arc  extremely  rich,  and  produce 
spontaneously  all  the  fruits  common  to  Georgia  and  the  Ca- 
rolinas.  In  many  places,  vines  are  successffllly  cultivated, 
and  the  ranges  of  cattle  are  immense.  The  Spaniards 
hold  possession  of  Florida;  but  the  Indians,  or  native 
Americans,  are  pretty  numerous. 

^  FLORI'DIT  Y,  s.  freshness  or  redness  of  colour. 

'  FLO'RIDNESS,  s.  freshness    of  colour.    A   rhetorical 
embellishment,  applied  to  style. 

FLORl'FEROUS,  a.[{romjtos,a  flower,  and /«ro,  to  bear, 
Lat.J  producing  flowers. 

FLO'llIN,  i.  [Fr.]  a  coin  so  called,  because  first  struck 
by  the  Florentines.  That  of  Germany  is  valued  at  'is.  4rf. 
that  of  Spain  at  2^.  44rf.  that  of  I'alcrmo  and  Sicily  at  2s.  Crf. 
and  that  off  lolhind  ata?. 

FLORIST,  s.  Iflciiriste,  Fr.]  a  person  curious  and  skilled 
in  the  names,  nature)  and  culture  of  flowers. 

FLO'R  ULENT, a.  \i(omJlos,  a  (lower,  Lat.]  flowery ;  blos- 
soming. 

FLO'SCULOUS,  a.  [from  floscnJus,  a  little  flower,  Lat.] 
composed  or  having  the  nature  or  form  of  (lowers. 

To  FLOTE.  V.  a.  to  skim. 

FLOTSON,  i.  in  law,  goods  that  float,  without  an  owner, 
on  the  sea. 

To  FLOUNCE,  v.  n.  [from  plonsen,  Belg.l  to  move 
with  violence  in  water  or  mire  ;  to*  struggle  or  dash  in  the 
water.  To  move  with  passion  or  anger.  To  adorn  with 
flounces  applied  to  dress. 

FLOUNCE,  s.  any  thing  sewed  to  a  garment  bv  way  of 
oruaraeot,  and  hanging  loose  so  as  to  swell  and  shake. 


ing^expi^ssion  or  action. 

'  LO'UTER,  *.  a  person  who  derides,  mocks,  or  jeers 


FLOTiNDKR,  s.  [flynJer,  Dan.]  a  small  flat  fish. 

To  FLO'UNDI'IR,  v.  n.  [from  f  ounce]  to  struggle  with 
violent  and  irregiiljir  motions,  like  a  horse  that  strives  to 
disengage  himself  kom  mire. 

FLOUR, •«.(he'(inc  white  powder  of  wheat,  ofwhieh  bread 
is  made. 

Toi'lXyVKlSH,  (Jl'ir'sh)v.n.\/loreo,  from  flos,  a  flower, 
Lat.]  to  bloom,  or  be  in  blossom  ;  to  be  in  vigour  ;  to  be  in 
a  prosperous  state  ;  to  make  use  of  rhetorieal  figures ;  to 
display  with  vanity  or  ostentation,  _  applied  to  language. 
To  move  in  eddies,  circles,  or  wanton  and  irregular  motions. 
In  music,  to  play  an  overture.  In*  writing,  to*  form  the 
decorations  or  ornaments  of  penmanship.  In  fenciiig,  to 
move  a  weapon  in  circles  or  quick  vibrations.  To  adorn ; 
to  embellish  ;  to  grace  or  set  oflf. 

FLOURISH,  (Jlurish)  s.  any  enibellishment.  Figura- 
tively, beauty.  An  ostentatious  display  of  wit  or  intel- 
lectual abilities.  In  penmanship,  (igures  or  ornaments 
formed  bv^iines  curiously  interwoven. 

FLO'URISHER,  {flt'irisher)  s.  a  mere  boaster ;  one  who 
is  in  tlieijieight  of  prosperity. 

FLO'LJR'i,  a.  covered  with  the  line  dust  or  meal  of 
corn. 

To  FLOUT,  r.  a.  fflmjfev,  Belg.]  to  mock,  deride,  or  insult, 
with  contemptuous  mockery.  N'cutcrly,  to  behave  with 
contempt;  to  sneer. 

FLOUT,  s,  a  mock  ;  a  jeer  ;  a  contemptuous  and  insult- 

'% 
another. 

To  FLOW,  {flo)  V.  n.  {flowan,  Sax.]  to  run  or  spread, 
applied  to  water.  To  move,  or  be  in  motion,  opposed  to 
standing  water.  To  rise,  or  swell,  applied  to  the  tide.  To 
melt,  applied  to  the  effect  of  heat  on  metals,  wax,  &c.  To 
proceed  from  as  an  eftiect.  To  be  full  of  liquor,  applied  to 
drinking  vessels.    To  write  smoothly,  or  speak  eloquently. 

FLOW,  iflo)  s.  the  rise  or  swell  of  water  ;  a  sudaen  plen- 
ty or  abundance.  "A /</?/•  of  spirits."  Pope.  An  uninter- 
rupted stream,  or  continuation  of  words. 

FLO'WER,  s.  [fleitr,  Fr.J  th«t  part  of  a  plant  which  con- 
tains the  organs  of  generation,  or  the  parts  necessary  for 
the  propagation  of  the  species.  The  malefiouers  are  those 
which  have  no  germen,  style,  or  fruit.  Feiuale  flowers  are 
such  as  contain  the  germen,  style,  or  fruit,  and  are  caHed 
fruitful  flowers.  Hermaphrodite  flowers  are  such  as  contaia 
both  the  ifiale  and  female  parts.  Figuratively,  an  ornament 
or  embellishment ;  the  prime,  bloom,  or  flourishing  part 
of  life  ;  the  most  excellent  or  valuable  i)art  of  any  thing.  In 
chymistry,  solid,  dry,  substances  reduced  to  a  powder  by 
sublimation.  Synon.  lieatrty,  like  a //wttcr, /(rrf(?.t  through 
length  of  time,  and  may  wither  suddenly  by  an  accident. 

To  FLO'W'ER,  V.  n.  \fieurir,  Fr.]  to  put  forth  flowers  or 
blossoms  ;  to  bloom,  or  lie  in  blossom  ;  to  flourish,  or  be  in 
a  prosperous  state.  To  froth,  ferment,  or  mantle,  applied 
to  liquor. 

FLO'WER  DE  LUCE,  *.  \fluer  de  his,  Fr.]  in  heraldry,  a 
bearing  representing  the  lily,  called  the  queen  of  (lowers, 
and  the  true  hieroglyphic  of  royal  maiesty  ;  but  oflate  it  has 
been  borne  in  several  coats.  In  botany,  the  flag,  of  which 
there  are  very  many  species. 

FLOWERET,  's.  [fleuret,  Fr.]  a  small  or  imperfect 
flower. 

FLO'WERGARDl'.N,  s.  a  garden  iii  wlii<h  Cowers  are 
principallv  cultivated. 

FLO'WERINESS,  t.  the  state  of  abounding  in  floweri 
or  orna'^ents. 

FLO  WERY,  a:  abounding  with,  adorned  with,  er  fuH 
of  flowers. 

FLO  WING  LY",  {flditip;hi)  ad.  with  readiness,  quickness, 
or  volubility  of  speech  ;  with  abundance. 

FLOWN,  {fion)  [part,  of  FLek  or  Fly]  gone  away  ;  run 
awav  ;  puffi;d  up,  or  elated. 

FLUATES,  s.  incbvmistry,  suits  former]  by  the  rombiNt< 
tionof  atiy  base  with  fluoric  acid. 
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FLUCTUANT,  part,  [from  Jiuctus,  a  ware,  Lat.J  waver- 
ing ;  uncertain ;  doubting. 

To  FLU'CTUATIv,  v.  n.  [from  fluctus,  a  wave,  Lat.]  to 
roll  lo  and  fro  like  w.ives  ;  to  float  backwards  and  forvvarils ; 
to  move  with  uncertain  and  iiasty  motion  ;  to  hesitate  ;  to 
be  irresolute,  undetermined,  or  in  doubt. 

FLUC'J'UA'TION,  *.  [froan  flncttw,  a  wave,  Lat.]  the  mo- 
tion of  waves  and  water  backwards  and  forwards  ;  a  state  of 
ij-uspcnce,  irresolution,  or  uncertainty. 

FLUE,  s.  a  small  pipe  or  chimney  to  convey  air,  lieut,  or 
smoke ;  soft  down,  or  fur,  easily  wafted  by  the  wind. 

FLl'K'LLIN,  s.  an  herb,  with  strap-snaped  loaves,  and 
white  blossoms,  found  in  high  pastures.  Also  a  sort  of 
speedwell. 

FLUENCY,  s.  the  quality  of  flowing,  or  continuiiicr  in 
motion  without  interruption  or  intermission  ;.  sniootlmpssof 
style  or  nu.^lbers  ;  jeadiness,  copiousness,  or  volubility  of 
speech. 

FLU'ENT,  n.  [from/fiw,  to  flow,  Lat.]  liquid  ;  flowin;?  ; 
in  motion  ;  ready  ;  easy  flowing  j  copious,  applied  to 
speech. 

FLUENT,  s.  a  stream,  torrent,  or  runniug  water. 

FLU  ENTLY,  ad.  readily  ;  without  obstruction  or  diffi- 
culty. 

FLU'I  D,  a.  [from7?Ho,  to  flow,  Lat.]  having  tlie  parts  easily 
separable  ;  flowing  like  water. 

FLU'Il),  «.  in  medicine,  any  animal  juice;  a  liquor,  whose 
parts  yield  to  the  smallest  force  impressed,  and,  by  yielding, 
are  easily  moved  among  each  other. 

FLUIDITY,  s.  [  fliiuliti;  Fr.]  a  quality  of  a  body,  where- 
by the  parts  arc  so  disposed  as  to  slide  over  each  other  all 
mannerof  ways,  and  give  way  to  the  lea.'it  pressure. 

FLUIDNESS,  J.  that  quality  in  bodies  opposed  to  firm- 
Hcss,  by  which  they  change  their  form,  or  yield  to  the  least 
pressure. 

FLLTKE,'*.  that  part  of  an  anchor  which  fastens  in  the 
ground. 

FLU'MINIERY,  f.  a  kind  of  food  made  of  oatmeal  and 
water,  boiled  or  evaporated  to  a  consistence.  Figuratively, 
meriC  pretence ;  flattery. 

FTjUNO,  particip.  and  preter.  of  Fling  ;  thrown  or  cast, 
folk)weil  Ivy  i«,  into,  down,front,  and  to. 

FLL'OR,  s.  [Lat.  J  a  fluid  state,  in  mineralogy,  a  soft  trans- 
parent spar. 

FLI'O'RIC,  a.  belonging  to  fluor.  The  fluoric  acid  is  an 
acid  of  a  very  peculiar  nature,  formed  in  the  fluor  spar.  It 
has'a  remarktible  power  of  corroding  glass. 

FLU'RIlY,  s.  a  gust ;  an  hasty,  sudden  blast,  or  storm 
of  wind.   .Hurry  ;  a  violent  commotion  or  emotion  of  lOind. 

ToFLUSIL".  n.  [/?!<i/jCTi,  Belg.J  to  flow  with  violence; 
to  come  in  haste ;  to  |>roduce  a  reddish  colour  in  the  face 
by  a  sudden  flow  or  flux  of  blood.  Actively,  to  elate,  or 
elevate. 

FLUSH,  a.  fresh  ;  full  of  vigoui-. 

FLUSII,  s.  an  ettlux  ;  a  sucTden  impulse;  a  violent  flow. 
In  gaming,  a  certain  number  of  cards  of  the  same  sort. 

FLU'SHER,  s.  in  ornithology,  the  butcher-bird, -j  small 
bird  of  prev. 

FLUSHING,  a  town  of  the  United  Provinces,  in  the  Isle 
of  Walcheren  in  Zealand,  with  a  good  harbour,  and  an  ex- 
tensive foreign  trade.  It  is  4  miles  S.  W.  of  Middleburg. 
Lat.  51 .  29.  N.  Ion.  .3.  35.  E. 

To  FLUSTER,  v.  a.  [from To  Flush]  to  make  hot  and 
red  with  drinking. 

FLUTE,  s.  [Fr.]  a  wind  instrument,  divided  into  the 
common  and  German.  The  common  flute  is  played  by  put- 
ting one  end  into  the  mouth,  and  breathing  into  it.  The 
German  flute,  the  most  melodious  of  the  two,  and  most  re- 
sembling the  hiunan  voice,  is  not  put  into  the  mouth,  but 
sounded  by  a  hole  a  little  distant  from  tlie  upper  end,  the 
end  itself  being  stopped  w.ith  a  tompion  or  plug.  In  archi- 
tecture, perpendicular  channels  or  caiiilies  cut_  along  the 
shaft  of  a  column  or  pilaster,  and  resembling  the  inside  of  a 
fluJe  when  cat  in  half. 
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To  FLUTE,  V.  a.  to  cut  channels  in  columns  or  pilasten. 

FLUTED,  «.  having  channels  or  hollows. 

To  FLUTTER,  v.  n.  [floteran^  Sax.]  to  move  the  wings 
with  a  quick  and  trembling  motion ;  to  move  about  with 
great  show  and  bustle,  but  with  no  consequence  ;  to  be  in 
agitation  ;  to  be  in  a  state  of  uncertainty ;  to  beat-ciuick  and 
irregularly.  To  palpitate,  applied  to  the  heart.  To  hurry 
the  inindjOrput  into  confusion,  or  a  violent  commotion. 

F'LUTTER,  s.  vibration  ;  undulation,  or  a  quick  and  ir- 
regular motion  ;  confusion ;  an  irregular  or  disordered  po- 
sition. 

FLUV'IA'TIC,  a.  [  fiuviaticits,  from  flavins,  a  river,  Lat.] 
belonging  to,  or  inhabiting  rivcKs. 

FLUX,  s.  \^fluxus,  from  fluo,  to  flow,  Lat.  flux,  Fr.]  the 
act  of  flowing  ;  the  state  of  passing  awtiy,  ami  giving  place 
to  others.  In  medicine,  an  extraordinary  issue  or  evacua- 
tion of  some  humour  or  matter ;  a  disease  in  which  the 
bowels  are  excoriated  and  bleed,  called  a  bloody  flux.  In 
hydrography,  a  regular  periodical  motion  of  the  sea,  hap- 
pening twice  in  twenty-four  hours,  whereby  the  water  is 
niiseci,  and  driven  violently  against  tlic  shores.  Figurative- 
ly, a  concourse  or  confluence.  The  state  of  being  melted  ; 
tliat  which  facilitates  the^ melting  of  a  body  when  mixed 
with  it. 

FLUX,  a.  \fluxiis,  from  Jliio,  to  flow,  Lat.]  inconstant ;  not 
durable  ;  flowing  ;  maintained  by  a  constant  succession  of 
parts. 

To  FLUX,  V.  a.  to  melt.  In  medicine,  to  salivate  ;  to 
evacuate  by  spitting. 

F'LU'XION,  s.  [/iuxio,  from  fluo,  to  flow,  Lat.J  the  act  of 
flowing  ;  the  matter  that  flows.  In  medicine,  a  sudden 
collection  of  morbid  matter  in  any  part  of  the  body ;  the 
velocity  by  which  a  flowin^j  quantity  is  increased  by  its 
generating  motion.  In  arithmetic,  the  method  of  finding 
an  inflnitely  small  quantity,  which  behig  taken  an  infinite 
number  of  times,  becomes  equal  to  a  given  quantity. 

To  FLY,  V.  n.  pret.  flew,  or  fled ;  part,  fled,  or  flown  ; 
^fleo^cin.  Sax.]  to  move  through  tlie  air  by  means  of  wings; 
to  ascend  in  tlie  air.  To  pass  or  perform  a  journey  with 
great  expedition.  To  burst  asunder.  To  break,  or  shiver. 
To  attack  or  spring  with  vielence.  To  fall  on  suddenly. 
To  fit/  in  the  face  of  a  person,  is  to  insult  him  with  opniobri- 
ous  language,  or  any  act  of  outrage.  To  act  in  defiance  of. 
Tpfli)  otd,\.o  burst  into  passion  ;  to  start  violently  from  any 
direction.  To  let  fly,  to  discharge  a  gun  or  other  fire-arms. 
Actively,  to  run  away,  or  attempt  to  escape  any  danger;  to 
avoid,  to  shun. 

I'^L'SfS.lfieoge,  Sax. J  a  small  winged  insect  of  different 
species :  that  part  of  a  machine  which,  when  put  into  mo- 
tion, continues  it  with  great  swiftness,  and  thereby  regulates 
and  preserves  the  motion  of  the  other  parts  ;  that  part  of  a 
mariner's  compass  on  which  the  thirty-two  winds  are  drawn, 
over  which  the  needle  is  i)laced,  and  fastened  underneath.  . 

To  FLY'BLGW,  v.  a.  to  taint  with  flies ;  to  till  with 
magsjots.  *     • 

FLY'HOAT,  s.  a  kind  of  nimble,  light  vessel  for  sailing. 

FLY'ER,  s.  one  that  runs  away  from  battle,  or  endeavours 
to  escape  danger  by  flight;  any  thing  that  cuts  its  passage 
through  the  air  by  means  of  wings;  that  part  ofa  jack  which 
moves  round  on  a  pivot  horizontally,  and  thereby  keeps  the 
other  parts  in  motion. 

FLY'INGFISH,  s.  in  ichthyology,  a  species  of  fish,  about 
the  size  of  a  herring,  with  membranaceous  wuigs,  found 
between  the  tropics. 

r'OA  L,  'J'bl)  »••  [fola.  Sax.  I  the  oflTspring  or  young  of  a 
mare,  or  other  beast  of  burden.  The  word  colt  is  now  ap- 
plied to  a  young  horse. 

To  FOAL,  {.fill)  «'.  a.  to  bring  forth  yoriiig,  applied  to  a 
mare,  or  other  beast  of  burden. 

FOAM, l/um)  s.  [farn.  Sax.]  the  white  spittle  wUicJi  ap, 
pears  in  the  mouth  of  a  high  mettled  horse. 

To  FOAM,  {fbvi)  V.  n.  to  have  the  mouth  covered  witlj 
white  frothy  spittle  ;  to  froth  ;  to  gather  foam.  To  be  in 
violent  emotion?  of  passion,  alluding  to  a  hijjh  mettled  borsc. 
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wlio  foams  at  tlie  mouth  w  hea  checked,  or  under  unwilling 
restraint. 

FO'A.MY,  (Jomf/)  a.  covered  with  frotI<,  or  white  frothy 
spittle. 

FOB,  *.  [//(p/M^,  Teut.]  a  snail  pocket  made  in  the  inside 
of  the  vvaisthand  of  a  pair  of  breeches,  wherein  the  watch  is 
iiiiiiailv  carried. 

To  FOB,  e.  a.  [fiippcn,  Teiit.l  to  cheat;  to  trick  ;  to  de- 
fraud by  some  low  stratageui.    To  shift  off. 

FO'CAL,  a.  bclon^in^  lo  a  focus. 

FO'CIL,  s.  l/iici/e,  Fi-.l  the  Sicatcr  or  less  Done  between 
the  knee  and  ankle,  or  elbow  and  wrist. 

FO'CUS,  s.  in  geouietry  and  conic  sections,  is  applied 
to  certain  points  in  the  parabola,  ellipsis,  and  hyperbola, 
where  the  rays  reflected  from  all  parts  of  these  curves  con- 
cur and  meet.  In  optics,  it  is  the  point  wherein  rays  arc 
collected,  after  they  have  undergone  reflection  or  re- 
fraction. 

FODDER,  i.  Ifuthrc,  Sax.]  dry  food  stored  for  cattle 
against  winter. 

To  FO'DDER,  t».  a.  to  feed  orsupply  with  dry  food. 

FO'DDERER,  s.tUe  person  who  supplies  cattle  with  dry 
food. 

FOE,  s.  [fall,  Siix.fae,  Scot.]  an  enemy  or  person  who  is 
bent  to  hurt  one,  eithe:'  in  war  or  private  life.  An  adver- 
sary :  an  opponent,  applied  to  opinions.  , 

FOETUS,  (,tltm)  s.  [Lat.]  a  child  in  the  womb  after  it  is 
perfectly  fcTrmcd. 

FOG,  's.  [from  fug,  Dan.  a  storm]  a  thick  cloud,  consist- 
hig  of  gross  watery  vapours,  floating  near  the  surface  of  the 
earth. 

FO'GCilNESS,  J.  the  state  of  being  dark  or  misty  by  a 
low  cloud,  consisting  of  watery  vapours,  floating  near  the 
surface  of  the  earth  or  water. 

FO'GGY,  a.  full  ofdark,  cloudy,  and  moist  vapours. 

FOH, iiUerject.  an  interjection  used  to  express  abhorrence, 
or  offence  received  by  some  object,  meaning  that  it  gives 
great  offence,  and  is  excessively  disagieeable.  Commonly 
made  use  of  when  oftended  by  a  stink,  or  very  oftensive 
smell. 

FO'IBLE,  t.  [F'r.]  a  weak  or  blind  side  ;  a  natural  infir- 
mity or  failing. 

To  FOIL,  V.  a.  [from  «ffakr,  oUl  Fr.  to  wound]  to  defeat 
or  get  the  better  of  an  enemy,  but  not  a  complete 
victory. 

FOIL,  s.  a  defeat  or  miscarriage ;  ah  advantage  gained 
over  an  enemy,  not  amounting  to  a  complete  victory. 
Something  of  another  coloqr,  used  by  jewellers  to  augment 
the  lustre,  or  heighten  the  colour,  of  a  stone  or  diamond. 
A  l)lunt  sword  used  in  fencing,  from  fouUhr,  Fr. 

FO'ILER,  s.  one  who  has  gained  an  advantage  over  an 
enemy. 

To  FOIN,  V.  n.  [foindre,  Fr.]  to  push  or  make  a  thrust 
with  a  weapon. 

FOIN, .!.  a  thrust  or  push  with  a  weapon. 

FO'ININGLY,  ffrf.  in  a  pushing  manner. 

FO'ISON,  s.  [foison.  Sax.]  plenty ;  abundance.  A  word 
now  out  of  use. 

To  FOIST,  V.  a.  [fausser,  Fr.]  to  insert  something  not  m 
an  original ;  to  interpolate. 

FO;iSTY,a.  SeeFusTY. 

FO'KINGHAM,  a  town  in  Lincolnshire,  standing  on  a 
rising  ground,  in  a  wholesome  air,  with  abundance  of  springs 
about  It,  8  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Boston,  and  107  from  London. 
Market  on  Thursday. 

FOLD,  t.  [J'ald,  Sax.]  the  ground  where  sheep  are  confin- 
ed. Figuratively,  a  flock  of  sheep.  A  boundary  or  limit. 
A  double;  one  part  turned  over  and  lying  upon  another; 
the  plait  or  doubling  of  a  garment,  from  Jitd,  Sax.  Hence 
fold,  in  composition,  signifies  the  doubling  the  same  number 
twice,  or  the  same  quantity  added ;  thus  two-fold  is  twice 
the  (piantity ;  ticen/y/o/rf,  twenty  times  repeated. 
•  i'j"^^^'^J  "■  "■  C/''''''"".Sax-Tto  pen  or  inclose' sheep  in  a 
fold;  to  double;  to  plait  or  turn  back  a  piece  ofclotii,  so 


as  to  double  over  and  cover  anotbci<  part.  Figurativelfi 
to  iiiclose,  to  include,  to  shut ;  to  embrace  witn  the  arm» 
clasped  round  a  person. 

FOLI.VCEOUS,  a.  [from  folium,  a  leaf,  Lat.j  consisting  of 
thin  pieces,  la.-nina;,  or  leaves. 

FOLIAGE,  s.  [JeuiUage,  Fr.]  an  assemblage  of  flowers, 
branches,  leaves,  <Src.  In  architecture,  the  representation 
of  such  flowers,  branches,  leaves,  Arc.  as  are  used  for  cm- 
bellisliiiicnts  on  capitals,  friezes,  or  pediments. 

To  FO'LIATE,  I',  a.  [from  folium,  a  leaf,  Lat.]  to  beat 
gold  into  thin  plates,  laminae,  or  leaves. 

FO'LIATING,  applied  to  looking-glasses,  is  the  spread* 
ing  a  composition  tliat  will  firmly  adhere  to  the  back  of  the 
glass,  and  reflect  images.  The  composition  is  called /oti^ 
and  made  of  quicksilver,  mixed  with  tin,  and  other  ingre- 
dients. 

FOLIATION,  J.  [from /o/i«m,  a  leaf,  Lat.]  the  act  of  beat- 
ing into  thin  leaves.  In  botany,  a  collection  of  those  tran» 
sitory  or  fugacious  coloured  leaves,  called  petals,  which 
constitute  the  compass  or  body  of  a  flower,  and  sometimes 
guard  the  fruit  which  succeeds  the  foliation,  as  in  apples 
and  pears,  and  sometimes  stand  within  it,  as  in  cherries  and 
apricots;  for  these  being  tender  and  pui pons,  and  coming 
forth  in  the  spring,  would  be  injured  by  the  weather  if  they 
were  not  lodged  up  within  their  flowers. 

FO'LIO,  s.  [in  folio,  in  a  leaf,  Lat.l  a  large  book  whose 
pages  arc  formeci  by  a  sheet  once  doubled.  In  commerce, 
a  rg'Se  or  leaf  in  an  account  or  book. 

FO'LIOMORT,  s.  [from  foUum  mortimm,  a  dead  leaf, 
Lat.]  a  dark  ytllow,  or  colour  of  a  dead  leaf,  vulgarly  called 
philivuit.     See  FeUHLEMORT. 

FOLK,  t. [fold.  Sax.  volk,  Belg.]  people,  used  only  ia 
familiar  discourse ;  mankind  in  general ;  any  kind  of  per- 
sons. 

FO'LKMOTE,  s.  in  ancient  English  history,  a  general, 
assembly  of  the  people. 

FO'LKSTONE,  an  ancient  town  on  the  S.  coast  of  Kent. 
It  stands  on  hilly  ground,  and  the  streets  ar*.'  narrow  and  in- 
commodious. A  multitude  of  fishing-smacks  belong  to  the 
harbour,  and  some  vessels  are  built  Iiere.  Two  boys  sail 
alternately,  every  other  week,  to  London.  It  is  8  uiiles  S. 
W.  of  Dover,  ana72E.  by  S.  of  London.  Market  onThurs. 
day. 

FO'O.ICLE,  «.  [ivomfvlUndus,  a  little  bag,  Lat. J  in  anato- 
my, a  cavity,  ba;;,  or  vesicle  in  a  b<idy,  with  strong  coats,  lij 
botany,  the  seed-vessel  case,  husk,  or  cofor,  wherein  sevetal 
kinds  of  seeds  are  inclosed. 

To  FOLLOW, (>«/«)  V.  a.  [folgian.  Sax.]  to  go  after  or 
behind  a  person;  to  pursue  as  an  enemy  ;  to  attend  on  as  a 
servant ;  to  succeed  or  happen  after  in  order  of  time  ;  to 
proceed  from,  as  a  consequence  or  eft'ect ;  to  i.iiitatc,  or 
copy.  To  observe,  to  assent,  or  give  credit  to.  To  attend 
to ;  to  be  busied  with.    To  confirm  by  new  endeavouis. 

FOLLOWER,  (foUiier)  s.  one  who  conies  or  goes  after 
another;  adepenacnt;  attendant;  associate;  companion; 
a  scholar;  imitator,  orcupier. 

FO'LLY,  s.  [folie,  Fr.]  the  act  of  drawing  false  conclu- 
sions from  just  princ-iplcs  ;  a  weakness  or  want  of  under- 
standing ;  an  act  of  negligence  or  passion,  unbecoming  the 
gravity  of  wisdom,  or  the  dictates  of  cool  laid  unbiassed  re- 
flection. 

To  FOME'NT,  v.  a.  [fomentar,  from  fovea,  to  nourish, 
Lat.]  to  cherish  with  heat ;  to  bathe  with  warn;  lotions  or 
liquors.  Figuratively,  to  encouriijje ;  to  support ;  to  che- 
rish. 

FOMENTATION,  .t.[/oHini/a<iV)ii,  Fr.]  in  mci^icine,  a 
parfiaj  bathiiif',  or  applying  hot  flaniieb  to  any  part  dipped 
in  medicated  decoctions  ;  the  li<iuor  of  decwcfumj  formed 
from  boiling  medicinal  ingredients^  with. which  any  part  » 
to  be  fomented  or  batlied.  i^  ,/  ot 

FOME'NTER,  s.  an  cncourager  or  supiportcr,     ^,.„^...--\ 

FON,  J.  [Scot.]  a  fool ;  mi  idiot.    ObsolctOi .     j    ^y{'{' 

FOND,  o.  I  a  word  of  uncertain  etyniologv]  foolish  ;  sjllv ; 
indiscreet.    Trifling ;  or  valued  by  follv.    Foolishh  tenaer 
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and  indulgent;  lovtnsj  to  an  excess  ;  taking  too  much  de- 
light in,  iind  too  caicerlv  covelin};,  a  thing-. 

To  FONU,  or  FON'DLE,  r.  a.  to  treat  with  great  indul- 
gence, or  with  an  indiscreet  excess  of  love. 

FO'NDLING,  I.  a  person  used  withtoo  much  indulgence, 
and  beloved  to  an  excess. 

FO'NDLY,  atl.  foolishly,  indiscreetly,  injudiciously.  With 
an  excess  of  tenderness,  indulgence,  or  love. 

FONDNESS,  *.  foolishness ;  weakness  ;  want  of  judg- 
ment ;  an  CKcess  of  love,  indulgence,  and  tenderness. 

FONT,  s.  [fmis,  Lat.  |a  stone  or  marhle  vessel,  in  which 
the  water  used  in  baptism  is  contained  in  a  church. 

FONTAINBLKAU',  a  town  in  the  departmvnt  of  .Seine 
and  Marne,  remarkable  for  its  inagnihcent  palace,  foriiierlv 
a  hunttnjj  seat  of  the  kings  of  France.  It  stands  in  the  luittt 
of  a  forest  S.Ojniles  S.  K.  of  Paris. 

F0'NTASE1>,  s.  [fontundk;  Fr.  I  in  surgery,  an  issue,  or 
artificial  ulcer  formed  to  discharge  l.'uniours. ' 

FONTA'NGE,  s.  [Fr.]  a  knot  of  ribbands  at  the  top  of 
the  head  dress.     Out  of  use. 

FONTKNO'Y,  a  village  in  Hainault,  near  which,  in  May, 
1745,  the  English  and  their  allies,  under  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland, were  defeated  by  the  French,  under  iVlarshal  Saxe. 
The  English  were  at  first  successful,  and  confident  of  vic- 
tory ;  but,  through  the  misbehaviour  of  the  Dutch,  were 
obliged  to  quit  the  field  of  battle  with  considtrable  loss. 
That  of  the  French,  however,  was  not  much  less.  It  is  4 
miles  S.  E.  of  Tournay. 

FOOD,  s.  [  fadan,  Sax.J  whatever  is  taken  in  at  the  mouth 
and  swallowed  to  repair  the  wants  of  nature.  Figuratively, 
any  thing  which  cherishes. 

FOOpFUL,  a.  fruitful ;  or  plentifully  producing  things 
proper  for  the  nourishment  ot^aninials. 

FOODY,  a.  eatable;  fit  for  food.  "  hno  well-sew'd 
sacks  pour'd  foody  meal."    Chapmnn. 

FOOL,  s.  [  ffol,  Brit,  fol,  Isl.  and  Fr.]  oije  who  has  not 
the  use  nf  reason  or  judgment.  Figuratively,  one  who  coun- 
terfeits folly  ;  a  buffoon,  or  jester.  In  scri;>tare,  an  idolater ; 
a  wicked  person.  In  common  conversation,  used  as  a  >vor(l 
of  extreme  contempt  and  stinging  reproach.  To  via;/  the 
fool,  is  to  trifle,  or  play  pranks,  or  act  like  one  voia  of  un- 
derstanding. Tu  make  a  fool,  is  to  raise  a  person's  expec- 
tations, and  disappoint  them. 

To  FOOL,  •".  n.  to  trifle;  to  toy  ;  to  idle.  Actively,  to 
deceive  ;  to  cheat,  used  with  out  of.    To  infatuate. 

FOOLERY, s.  habitual  folly.  An  act  of  folly  or  indis- 
cretion.    An  object  of  folly. 

FOOLHA'RDINESS,  s.  indiscreet  courage,  or  boldness. 

FOOLHA'RDY,  a.  daring,  'lold,  or  adventurous,  w  ithout 
discretion  or  prudence. 

FOO'LISn,  «.  void  of  understanding;  indiscreet;  ridi- 
culous ;  unreasonable. 

FOO'LISIILY,  nrf.  weakly;  without  understanding;  in- 
discreetly. 

FOO  LISHNESS.  ».  folly  ;  a  f09lish  practice. 

FOOT,  (commonly,  with  its  derivatives  and  compounds, 
pron.  fut,  fithall,  fitting,  futnutn,  Ac.)  s.  plural  feet ;  {fot. 
Sax.]  that  part  or  an  animal  whereon  it  stands  or  walks.  In 
anatomy,  the  extremity  of  the  leg.  Figuratively,  that  part 
with  which  any  thing  is  supported,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  foot  supports  the  body  of  an  animal ;  the  lower  part  or 
hase.  The  infantry  of  an  army,  opposed  to  cavalry.  Mo- 
tion ;  agitation,  or  action.  In  Greek  and  Latin  poetry,  a 
certain  number  of  long  and  short  syllables  constituting  a  dis- 
tinct part  of  a  verse.  A  measure  consisting  of  12  inches 
On  foot  means  walking,  opposed  to  travelling  on  horseback, 
or  in  a  carriage.  To  let  <m  foot  is  to  begiit,  to  give  rise 
to. 

To  FOOT,  t).  a.  to  spurn,  kick,  or  strike  with  the  foot  ; 
to  settle ;  to  plan.  In  dancing,  to  make  a  noise  with  the 
foot  resemblijig  the  tune  played  by  the  music ;  t(.  riead. 

FOOTBALL,  s.  a  ball  niadc  of  leather,  and  tilled  with 
wind,  by  means  of  a  bladder  included  in  the  inside,  and 
Aciv^n  t^  the  foot. 
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FOOTBOY,  s.  an  attendant  in  livery. 

FOO'TCLOTll,  s.  a  sumpter  cloth. 

FOOTED,  a.  shaped  in  the  foot. 

FOO'TMOLD,  s.  a  space  to  hold  tlu;  foot-;  space  oii 
which  one  may  tread  surely. 

FOOTING,  s.  ground  for  the  foot  or  any  thing  to  reU  on. 
Foundation;  basis;  support ;  root ;  place;  tread  ;  walk;  or 
the  sound  of  a  person's  teet  in  vtalking.  A  particular  niau- 
ncr  of  moving  the  feet  in  dancing,  so  as  to  echo  the  sound 
ofthe  tune. 

FOOTMAN,  i.  a  soldier  that  marches  and  fights  on 
ground,  opposed  to  a  horseman.  A  menial  servant  iii 
Rverv. 

FOOTMANSH  IP,  j.  the  art  or  oflicc  of  a  runner. 

FOOTPACE,*,  a  slow  manner  of  walking. 

FOOTPAD,  .v.ahighwayman  tiiat  robs  on  foot. 

FOO'TPATH,  .5.  a  narrow  way  which  will  admit  only 
foot-passengers,  not  being  wide  enough  for  horses  or  car- 
riages. 

FOOTPOST,  i.  a  post  or  messenger  that  travels  on 
foot. 

FOOTSTA  LL,  ( futstmtl)  s.  a  woman's  stirrup. 

FOO'TSTEP,  .V.  an  impression  left  by  the  foot  in  tread- 
ing.    Figuratively,  any  trace,  mark,  token,  or  sign. 

FOO"rSTOOL,  s.  a  stool  whereon  a  person  places  liis 
feet. 

FOP, «.  [a  word  probably  made  by  chance,  and  therefore 
without  etymoiogy]  a  person  of  weak  understanding,  aud 
great  pretence  to  knowledge  and  wisdom  ;  or  rather  a  per- 
son affecting  delicacy  too  much  both  in  dreSs  and  beha-> 
viour. 

FOTDOODLE,  s.  a  fool. 

FOTLING,  s.  a  petty  fop  ;  a  coxcomb  of  the  second 
order. 

FO'PPERY,  s.  impertinence,  or  folly.  Atfecfation  of 
show  in  dress,  and  importance  without  solidity  ;  foolery  ; 
aflfectation  ;  or  afl'ected  trifling. 

FO'PPISH,  a.  foolish ;  idle ;  vain  ;  vain  in  show ;  gaudy  ; 
attended  with  too  great  an  affectation  of  ceremony  in  Be- 
haviour. 

FOTPISHLY,  ail.  after  the  manner  of  a  fop ;  vainly  ; 
ostentatiouslv. 

FOPPISHNESS,  s.  showy,  ostentatious,  and  afl'ected 
vanity. 

FOR,  prep,  [for,  Sax.]  becausii,  or  on  account  of.  "  That 
(vhich  we,  for  our  unwoithiness,  are  unworthy  to  crave." 
Hooker.  With  respect  or  regard  to.  "  For  bulk,  mere  in- 
sects." Tnte.  Used  often  with  as  before  it  in  this  sense. 
Instead  of;  in  the  character  or  likeness  of.  "Embrace/or 
truth."  Locke.  "  Lay /or  dead."  Dii/d.  "He  refused  not 
to  die  for  those  who  killed  hi»n."  Boyle.  Conducive  or 
tending  to.  "  It  is  for  the  general  good."  Tillots.  To- 
wards, or  with  i?itention  of  going  to,  a  certain  place.  "We 
sailed  directly /or  Genoa."  Addis.  With  respect  to  ;  on  ac- 
count of ;  concerning.  "  Thus  miich/ur  the  beginning  and 
progress."  Burnet.  In  confirmation  or  establishment,  ap- 
plied to  pvoofs.  "There  is  a  natural,  immutable,  and  eter- 
nal reason/or  that  which  vie  call  virtue."  Tillots.  Against, 
or  as  a  remedy  for.  "  Good  for  the  tooth-ach."  Garrtts. 
Ready,  fit,  prepared,  or  proper.  "If you  be  an  undertaker, 
I  am/o»- you."  S'/i«A.  In  favour  of ;  on  the  side  of.  "  Aris- 
totle is/or  poetical  justice."  Domu.  Fit;  bccimiin^.  "Is 
it/or  yon  to  ravage  sea  and  land  !']  Dryd.  Followed  bv  uU, 
it  implies  notuitlistanditig.  Considered  ;  or  in  proportion 
to.  "  He  is  not  very^tall,  yet  fur  his  years  he's  tall." 
Shak. 

FOR,  conjunction,  \\9,ei\  to  introduce  and  give  reasons  for 
something  advanced  before ;  because.  Forasmuch  as  im- 
plies siwre,  or  because.  For  u-hy,  because;  for  this  reasoa 
that... 

FO'RAGE,  s.  [fourage,  Fr.  andTeut.J  in  war,  provisions 
for  the  horses  and  cattle. 

Ti>  FO'RAGE,  I!,  n.  to  go  in  search  of  forage. 

FORA  MINOL'S,  a.  [fvousforamen,  Lat]  full  of  holes^ 
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To  FORBEA'R,  (foMrt )  v.  «,  pret.  /  fnlirc',  pait. 
forhorn;  [/orftarfln,  S ax.  to  fceasc  from  action ;  to  puusc  ;  or 
delay  ;  to  decline  ;  to  omit,  or  abstain  from  voluntarily ;  to 
endure  with  patience.  Actively,  to  spare;  to  treat  with 
clcniencv  ;  to  withhold. 

FORBEARANCE,  {fvrUranct)  s.  the  act  of  patiently 
enduring  provocation  or  offence;  command  of  temper  ;  in- 
termission; suspension;  lenity;  delay  of  punishment. 

FORBEA'RLR,  j.  an  iuterniitter  ;  an  interceptor  of  any 
thing. 

To  FORBID,  V.  a.  pret.  I  forbade,  part,  forbidden,  or 
forbid;  [/oriforfin,  Sax.]  to  prohibit  any  thing;  to  command 
a  person  not  to  perform  a  tiling;  to  oppose  ;  to  hinder. 

FORRI'DDANCE,  s.  a  prohibition  ;  or  command  to  ab- 
stain from  any  thing. 

FORRIDIiRNLY,  ad.  in  sucha  manner  as  is  prohibited  ; 
in  an  iinliiwf;il  manner. 

FORRI'DDING,  part,  raisino:  abhorrence,  aversion,  or 
awe  ;  obliging  to  keep  a  respectfiil  distance. 

FORCE,  s.  [force,  Fr.]  power;  vigour;  active  power; 
strength  of  bony:  violence;  validity;  an  armament;  or  a 
companv  ofmeu  orsliips  intended  for  war;  warlike  prepa- 
rations, i!8ed  generally  in  the  plural.  _  Virtue,  or  efficacy  ; 
destiny;  necessity;  stressor  emphasis  of  a  sentence. 

To  FORCE,  V.  a.  \f07vtr,  Fr.]  to  compel  a  person  to  do 
a  thing  against  his  will ;  to  overpower  by  strength  ;  to  drive 
by  violence  ;  to  draw  or  push  by  main  strength  ;  to  get  from 
by  violence.  In  war,  to  lake  or  enter  a  city  by  violence  ; 
to  sto<-m.  To  ravish.  Used  with  out,  to  extort  a  thing 
whirh  slimild  be  concealed. 

FO'RCED,p(j7f.  obliged  to  do  a  thing  involuntarily,  and 
by  compulsion.  Wrested  ;  unnatural,  applied  to  the  use  of 
words. 

FO'RCEDLY,  ad.  violently ;  constrainedly ;  unnatu- 
rally. 

EO'RCEFUL,  a.  violent:  strong;  driven  with  great 
violence. 

FO'RCEFULLY,  arf.  in  a  violent,  impetuous,  and  rapid 
manner. 

FORCELESS,  a.  without  strength  or  force. 
FORCEPS,  s.  [Lat.]  in  surgery,  an  instrument  open- 
ing like  a  pair  of  tongs,  used  to  .extract  any  thing  out  of 
Wounds. 

FO'RCER,  *.  that  which  drives,  compels,  or  constrains  by 
strength,  power,  or  violence.  In  mechanics,  the  embolus 
or  piston  of  a  pump  working  by  pulsion  or  force,  opposed  to 
a  sucker,  which  works  by  attraction. 

FOR'CIBLE,  fl.  strong;  powerful;  violent;  or  effica- 
cious; of  great  influence  or  power;  caused  by  force,  vio- 
lence, or  compulsion, opposed  to  voluntary  ;  valid;  binding 
in  law,  or  conscience  ;  obligatory. 

FO'RCTBLKNESS,  s.  the  quality  of  effecting  any  en<J 
by  compulsion  or  violence. 

FO'RCIRLY,  ad.  strongly  ;  powerfully  ;  so  as  to  mak? 
some  impression,  or  produce  sonic  effect,  by  irresistible 
power  or  force. 

F0'R("1PATFD,  a.  [{mm forcips, a  pairof  pincers,  Lat.] 
formed  like  a  oairof  pincers,  so  as  to  open  and  shut. 
_  FORD,  s.  r^ax.]  a  shallow  part  of  a  river.    Sometimes  it 
signifies  a  stream  or  river. 

To  FORD,  V.  a.  to  pass  a  river  without  swimming,  or  on 
foot. 
FO-RDABLR,  a.  passable  on  foot. 

rORDINGBRIDGF,,  a  town  of  Hants,  w^tli  a  manufac- 
ture of  tickings,  in  which  a  g-eal  number  of  looms  are  em- 
ployed. It  was  formerly  mucli  larger  llr.in  it  is  now,  having 
often  suflFered  bv  tire.  It  is  situated  on  the  Avon,  20  miles 
W.  of  Winchester,  and  87  W.  by  S.  of  London.  Market  on 
Saturrlav. 

FO'RDWICH,  a  member  of  the  town  and  i)ort  of  Sand- 
wich, in  Kent,  situated  on  the  river  Stour,  on  llieN.  E.  side 
of  Canterbury,  and  sovcrned  bv  a  mavor,  jurats,  and  cora- 
?'*?"!»'*>•  It  has  nne  small  church," built  with  stone  and 
OTKk.    The  streets  are  narrow,  dirty,  and  not  paved.    It  is 
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tioted  for  its  excellent  tronts,  but  has  neiilii  r  fair  nor  mar- 
ket ;  and  lies  three  miles  from  Canterbury,  anil  eight  W.  of 
Sandwich. 

FORE,  (I.  [Sax.]  that  part  which  comes  first  «hena  body 
moves,  opposed  to  /lind. 

FORE,  ad.  the  part  which  appears  first  to  those  yvho 
meet  it,  opposed  to  aft. 

FORE,  m  composition,  from  the  Saxon,  implies  priority 
of  time,  or  before  anv  certain  period.    See  Before. 

To  FOREADVrsE,  (foreadvize)  v.  n.  to  give  counsel  be- 
times ;  to  advise  before  a  thing  ^appens. 

ToFOREA'RIM.  f.  a.  to  provide  for  an  attack  before  it 
happens. 

To  FOREBO'DE,  v.  n.  topredict  or  foretel ;  to  presage,, 
generally  applied  to  some  future  calamity. 

FOREBO'DER,  *.  a  prognosticator ;  soothsayer;  for- 
tune-teller, or  forekuower. 

To  FORECA'ST,  v.  a.  to  plan,  or  prepare  for  execution ; 
to  contrive,  to  foresee,  or  provide  against. 

FO'RECAST,  s.  contrivatice  beforehand;  a  scheme  ;  a 
plan  ;  provision  against  any  future  emergency ;  foresight. 

FORECA'STER,  s.  one  w  no  foresees  and  provides  against 
any  future  event. 

f  O'RECASTLE,  s.  in  a  ship,  is  that  part  where  the  fore- 
mast stands,  and  is  divided  from  the  rest  of  the  floor  by  a 
bulkhead;  that  part  of  the  forecastle  which  is  aloft,  and 
not  ill  the  hold,  is  called  the  prow. 

FORECHO'SEN,  part,  pre-elected. 

FOR  INCITED,  part,  quoted  before,  or  in  a  preceding 
part  of  a  work. 

To  FORECLOSE,  ( fvrehlo~e)  V.  a.  to  shut  up;  to  pre- 
clude ;  to  prevent  ;  to  put  a  stop  to.  In  law,  to  foreclose  a 
mortett^e'\%  to  cut  off  the  power  of  redemption. 

FO'REDECK,  s.  the  deck  i*  that  part  of  a  ship  which  is 
foremost  when  she  sails. 

To  FOREDO',  D.  a.  to  undo,  to  ruin.  To  weary,  outdo, 
or  almost  kill. 

ToFOREDO'OM,  v.  a.  to 'predestinate;  to  determine 
beforehand  by  an  inevitable  necessity. 

FORE-E'ND,  s.  the  foremost  part;  the  first  part,  applied 
to  time. 

FO'ilEFATHER,  s.  an  ancestor ;  or  one  who  is  born  be- 
fore another,  and  belongs  to  bis  farailv,  or  country. 

To  FOREFE'ND,  v.  a.  to  forbid  ;  to  avert.  To  provide 
for  ;  to  secure  before-lmml. 

FOREFITMOER,  s.  the  finger  next  to  the  thumb. 

FOREFOOT,  s.  [plural  forefeet]  that  foot  of  a  beast 
which  is  nearest  the  head. 

To  FOREGO',  V.  a.  to  quit,  resign,  give  up,  or  let  go ;  to 
go  before  ;  to  be  past,  from /cjcaiid  go  ;  to  outgo. 

FORKCiO'ER,  s.  an  ancestor,  progenitor,  or  predecessor. 

FOREGROUND,  s.  that  part  of  the  ground  or  surface 
of  a  picture  which  seems  to  be  before  the  figures. 

FO'REHAND,  s.  that  part  of  a  horse  which  is  before- 
the  rider ;  the  chief  or  most  excellent  part. 

FORKHA'NDED,  a.  early;  timely;  before  an  event 
Comes  to  pass. 

FOREHEAD,  (./l.reeO  '■  the  part  of  the  face  from 
the  eyebrows  to  the  hair.  Figuratively,  impudence ; 
assurance. 

FOREHO'LDINGS,  s.  [plural]  predictions;  omens; 
forebodings  ;  silly  and  superstitious  prognostications. 

FOREIGN,  {'fbrriii)  a.  [forain,  Fr.]  of  another  kingdom 
or  country  ;  remote  ;  not  allied ;  opposite  ;  inconsistent 
with;  irreconcileable  with-  Excluded;  distant;  or  not 
admitted  to  one's  acquaintance,  or  company. 

FO'REIGNER,  (foniuer)  s.  a  man  who  is  born  in,  and 
comes  from,  another  country  ;  the  produce  of  another  coun- 
try ;  exotic. 

FO'REIGNNESS,  (forriyiu'tss)  s.  remoteness;  strange- 
ness ;  want  of  relation  to  something. 

To  FOREIMA'GINE,  v,  a.  to  conceive  or  fency  before 
proof. 
To   FORFJU'DGE,   r.  a.  to   judge    beforehand;    to 
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judjofe  without  proof;  to  be  prepossessed  or  prejudiced 
ugaiHst. 

FO.REJU'DGED  the  Covrt,  iu  law,  is  when  an  officer  is 
baDJshed  or  expelled  a  court  for  some  offence,  or  for  not  ap- 
pearing to  an  action  In  bill  tiled  afjainst  him,  in  vhich  case 
Be  cannot  offK^iata  till  lie  appear  to  the  bill. 

FOREJUDGER,  s.  in  law,  a  jitdgment  whereby  a  per- 
son  is  deprived  of,  or  put  by,  the  thing  in  question. 

To  FOREKNOW,  (fnreno)  v.  a.  to  liave  kifowlodbe  of 
a  tiling  Isofore  it  happens  ;  (o  foresee. 

F01{EKN0'WABLE,(/wren<)«/./c^rr.  possible  to  be  Known 
before  it  happens. 

FOREKNOWLEDGE,  (fcrenoJcdg!-)  s.  knowledge  of  a 
thijjff  before  it  happens. 

FO'U  ELAND,  s.  in  navigation  a  point  of  land  jutting  out 
into  the  sea;  a  prouiontorv. 

FORELAND,  North,  is  the  N.  E.  point  of  the  island  of 
Thanet,  in  Kent.  It  is  also  the  most  soiilheri)  i)artof  the 
port  of  London;  the  Nase,  in  Essex,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
what  is  accounted  the  month  of  the  Thames,  is  abonT  40 
aiiles  over.  Here  is  a  round  brick  tower,  near  80  feet  high, 
erected  as  a  sea  mark. 

FORELAND,  ?ouili,  a  he.Tdlandon  the  E.  coast  ofKent, 
between  Dover  and  Deal.  Ik'tween  the  tuo  Forelands  is 
the  noted  road  called  the  Downs,  to  which  those  pro- 
montories afford  a  great  security. 

To  FORELA'V,  v.  a.  lo  lay  wait  for  ;  to  take  in  a  saare  or 
aml-iish. 

FORELOCK,  s.  the  hair  which  grows  on  tlie  forepart 
of  the  head.  In  a  ship,  a  little  flat  wedge,  like  a  piece  ©f 
iron,  used  at  the  ends  of  bolts,  to  keep  thern  from  starting, 
or  flying  out  of  the  holes. 

FOREMAN,  s.  the  iirst  or  chief  person  in  any  assembly, 
or  among  any  workmen. 

FO'REMAST,  s.  in  a  ship,  a  round  large  piece  of  timber, 
seated  in  the  foretop,  on  which  is  borne  the  foresail. 

_  FOREME'NTIONED,  part,  or  a.  mentioned,  quoted,  or 
cited  before. 

FO'llEMOST,  a.  first,  or  before  others  in  place  or  situ- 
ation ;  chief  or  before  others  in  dignity. 

FORENA'MED,  part,  or  a.  [.See  Foremf.ntioned] 
named,  mentioned,  or  spoken  of  before,  in  a  former  part  of 
a  work. 

FORENOON,  s.  the  iirst  part  of  the  day,  measured  from 
sunrising  to  the  noon,  or  12  o'clock. 

FORENO'TICE,  s.  a  token  or  information  of  a  thing  or 
event  before  it  happens. 

FORE'NSIC,  n.  [from  famm,  a  market  place,  or  court 
of  judicature,  Lat.  |  belonging  to  a  court  of  law  or  judicature. 

To  FOREORDAIN,  v.  a.  to  determine  or  order  an  event 
before  it  happens. 

FO'REPART,  s.  the  fust  part  or  beginning,  applied  to 
time.  That  part  which  is  first  when  a  thing  or  person 
moves. 

FOREP.\'ST,  part,  that  which  has  happened,  or  past 
before  a  c/'rtain  period. 

FO'RERANK.  s.  first  rank;  front. 

To  FORERUN,  v.  a.  to  precede,  or  go  before  ;  to  intro- 
duce as  a  messenger. 

FORERUNNER,  s.  a  harbinger,  or  messenger  sent  be- 
fore t(>  prepare  the  way,  or  give  notice  of  the  ai>proach  of 
some  person  who  is  to  follow  ;  a  sign  or  omen^foreshewing 
the  approach  of  some  future  event. 

To  FORESA'Y,  v.  a.  to  predict,  or  give  notice  of  some 
future  event. 

To  FORES E'E,  .r.  a.  [pret.  fnrcstrw,  particip. /orejccnj 
to  see  a  thing  beforehand ;  to  have  knowledge  of  somethmg 
which  is  to  happen. 

To  FORESHE  W,  p.  a.  See  Foreshow. 

FO'RESHIP,  1.  the  anterior  part  of  the  ship. 

To  FORESHORTEN,  r.  a.  to  shorten  figures,  for  the 
sake  of  shewing  those  behind  them. 

ToFORESHO'W,  ^foreslw)  ...  n.  to  predict;  to  prog- 
nosticate.   To  represent  before  it  comes. 
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FO'RESIGHT,  {forcsit)  s.  the  act  of  seehig  or  perceiving 
a  thing  before  it  happens';  the  act  of  providing  against  any 
future  event. 

FORESl'GHTFUL,  ( foremful)  a.  having  the  knowledge 
of,  and  preparing  against,  any  future  event. 

To  FORE.SI'GNIFY,  t.  a.  to  give  notice  or  token  of  an 
event  l)efore  it  happens. 

FO'RESKIN,  s.  the  membrane  whicJic»ve.''s  the  head  of 
the  penis  ;  the  prepuce. 

FO'RESKIRT,  s.  the  pendulous  or  loose  part  of  the  coat 
before. 

To  FORESLA'CK,  r.  o.  to  neglect  by  idleness. 

To  FORl'^SLO'\\',  (Jeresla)  v.  a.  to  delay,  impede,  or  ob- 
striict ;  to  loiter. 

l''0'RESS,  a  parliament  town  of  Scotland,  in  the  sbire  of 
Murrav,  30  miles  W.  of  Elgin. 

FO'REST,  «.  \ {fores',  Brit.]  a  larM  uncultivated  tract  of 
ground  overgrown  with  trees.  Inlaw,  »  certain  territory 
of  woods,  grounds,  and  fruitful  pastures,  privileged  for 
wild  beasts,  fowls  of  the  forest,  chase,  and  warren,  to  rest 
and  abide  in,  in  the  safe  protection  of  the  king,  and  for  his 
plejisnre. 

FO'RESTAFF.  *.  an  instrument  used  at  sea  for  takuig 
the  altitudes  of  heavenly  bodies. 

To  FORESTA'LL  (furcstafUl)  v.  a.  Vforcslallan,  Sax.]  to 
anticipate  ;  to  prevent ;  or  to  be  troubled  on  account  of 
some  calamity  before  it  happens.  To  prjevent  a  person 
from  doing  a  tiling  by  doing  it  before  him.  To  buy  commo- 
dities before  another  in  order  to  raise  their  price. 

FORESTA'LLER,  {forestauller)  s.  one  who  JBtertepts 
commodities  as  they  go  to  market. 

FO'RESTER,  s.  [forestier,  Fr.]  a  person  who  has  the 
charge  ofa  forest ;  one  who  inhabits  a  forest. 

To  FORETA'STE,  v.  a.  to  have  a  strong  idea  avd  earnest 
of  a  thing  before  it  exists ;  to  anticipate  ;  to  taste  bcfor« 
another. 

FORETASTE,  i.  anticipation  of. 

To  FORETE'LL,  v.  a.  preter.  and  participle,  foretold ; 
to  prophesy  ;  to  give  notice  of  a  thing  or  event  before  it 
happens.         ""-^ 

FORETEXLER,  s.  one  who  gives  notice  of  things  future 
before  they  happen. 

To  FORETHI'NK,  r.  n.  preter.  and  x^wt.  forethonght ;  tjo 
have  an  idea  or  conception  of  a  thing  in  the  mind  before  it 
happens  or  exists;  to  plan  or  contrive  before-hand. 

FORETHOUGHT,  (.forethmu)  s.  anticipation,  or  fore- 
sight ;  a  provident  care  agaiast  some  future  event. 

FORETOOTH,  s.  a  broad  flat  tooth  in  the  front  of  a 
person's  mouth;  named  the  incisor, 

FO'RETOP,  s.  that  part  of  a  woman's  head-dress,  or  a 
man's  peruke,  immediately  above  the  forehead. 

FO'REVOUCHED,  part,  affirmed  before  ;  formerly 
told. 

FO'REWARD,  s.  the  van  and  front  of  an  array. 

To  FOREWA'RN  (Jorewaun)  v.  a.  to  give  a  person  advice 
beforehand  ;  to  caution  a  person  from  doing  a  thing  before- 
hand. 

FORFAR,  a  shire  of  Scotland,  which  sesds  three  mem- 
bers to  parliament,  one  for  the  shire,  and  two  for  the  burghs 
of  Perth,  Ac. 

FORFAR,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  a  shire  of  the  same 
name,  seated  near  a  lake,  from  whence  a  river  proceeds  that 
runs  into  theTay.     It  is  14  miles  W.  of  Montrose. 

FORFEIT,  (.ftrftt)  s.  {ffmfed,  Brit.]  something  lost 
or  paid  by  way  of  punishment  for  a  crime ;  a  persoii  liable 
to  punishment,  or  one  who  is  condemned  t«  death  for  a 
crime. 

To  FO'RFEIT,  (firfit)  v.  a.  to  lose  a  priTilege  enjoyed 
before,  or  pay  a  sum  of  money  as  a  punishment  for  some 
crime. 

FO'RFEIT,  (fbrfrt)part.  liable  to  be  seized  or  lost,  either 
as  to  right  or  possession,  on  account  of  the  commission  ofa 
crime,  or  tire  breach  of  the  conditions  in  a  contract. 

Fd'RFEITABLE,  {firfitahU)  a.  liable  to'belost  on  non 
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performance  of  certain  conditions,  or  on  heiog  guilty  of  any 
particular  action. 

FO'KFElTURE,  (farfiture)  $.  Iforfaitnre,  F r.]  See  FOR- 
FKIT  tlieact  of  losing  or  paying  on  account  of  some  omis- 
sion or  crime  ;'  the  punisbtneiit  suffered  by  loss  of  something 
in  a  person's  possession  ;  the  thing  paid  or  lost  as  a  punish- 
nient ;  a  fine. 

FOROK,  s.  \fori;e,  Fr.]  tho  furnace  where  iron  is  pro- 
perly tempered,  or  ihe  place  where  it  is  beaten  into  any  par- 
ticular form. 

To  FORGE,  V.  a.  [forger,  old  Fr.]  to  form  by  the  ham- 
iner ;  or  beat  into  shape  ;  to  make  by  any  means  ;  to  coun- 
terfeit or  talsify. 

FO'RGER,  s.  one  who  makes,  or  one  who  forms  by  beat- 
ing ;  one  who  counte; felts  a  thing. 

FORGERY,  *.  the  crime  of  connfcrfciting  m  order  to 
defraud  or  imi)ose_upon  ;  the  act  of  fabrication;  suiiths' 
work  made  by  forging. 

To  FORGET,  V.  a.  prefer,  forgot,  part,  forgot,  or  forgot- 
ten;  Ifurgi/titn,  Belg.]  to  lose  the  memory  or  remembrance 
of;  to  neglect, 

FORGE  TFUI*, «.  not  retaining  a  thing  in  the  memory: 
causing  oblivion  or  forgetfuluess ;  negligent;  ueglectful ; 
careless. 

FORGETFULNESS,  s.  thd  halit  of  losing  the  memory 
or  reraembrance.of  a  thing  ;  negligence,  or  neglect. 

FORGETTKR,  s.  one  tiiat  forgets  ;  a  careless  person. 

To  FORGI'VE,  v.  a.  Iforgifan,  Sav.  pret.  forgave,  part. 
forgieen\  to  pass  by  a  crime  without  punishment ;  to  pai'doit 
a  crime  or  a  criminal ;  to  remit;  to  forego  ;  or  not  to  insist 
upon  a  right. 

FORGI'VENESS,  s.  [furgifennisse.  Sax.]  pardon  of  an 
offence  or  an  offender  ;  willingness  to  pardiui ;  remission 
of  a  fine ;  or  the  forgiving  a  person  a  sura  of  mont-y  which  he 
owes. 

FORGITER,  s.  one  who  foregoes  his  right  to  a  debt,  or 
passes  bv  an  offence  without  punishment  or  anger. 

FORGOT,  or  FORGOTTEN.  paH.  oi  forget;  not  re- 
membered. \ 

FORK,  «.  Ic^orcA,  Brit.]  an  instrument  made  with  two 
or  more  prongs,  sharp  at  the  i;>oint,  and  used  in  eating ; 
when  it  has  a  very  long  handle,  and  tliree  prongs,  it  is  called 
a  trident.    The  ))oint  or  forked  part  of  an  arrow. 

To  FORK,  I'.  71.  to  shoot  into  blades,  prongs,  or  divisions, 
like  those  of  corn  when  it  appears  above  ground,  or  the 
heads  ant-l  horns  of  cattle. 

FO'RKED,  a.  formed  w  ith  two  or  more  part*,  resembling 
the  prongs  of  a  fork. 

FO'RKEULY,  arf.  in  fb."  form  of  a  fork. 

FO'RKKDNESS,  s.  the  (juality  of  opening  mto  two  parts, 
resembling  the  prongs  of  a  fork. 

FO'RKHEAD,  s.  the  point  of  an  arrow. 

FO'RKY,  a.  opening  in  two  parts,  and  pointed  like  the 
prongs  of  a  fork,  or  the  head  of  an  arrow. 

FORLO'RN,  a.  [forloren,  Sax. J  destitute  ;  forsaken  ; 
wretched  ;  lost ;  desperate.  Forlorn  hope,  those  soldiers 
who  are  sent  on  any  desperate  enterprise,  or  juake  the  first 
onset  in  a  battle  ;  being,  as  the  term  imports,  destitute  of  all 
'topes,  and,  as  it  were,  doomed  to  perish. 

TORLO'RN,  5.  a  lost,  forsaken,  friendless,  or  helpless 
person. 

FORLO'RNNESS,  s.  a  state  wherein  ■^  jvrson  is  void 
of  hopes,  destitute  of  friends,  and  involved  in  sorrow  or 
misery. 

FORM,  s.  [fi.rma,  Lai.]  the  external  appearance,  shape, 
or  particular  model  of  any  thing.  Hcauty,  (-legance  of  ap- 
pearance. Regularity  ;  method,  or  order,  applied  to  placing 
things,  or  the  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  a  oiscourse.  Ex- 
ternal appearance,  or  mere  show,  when  opposed  to  siA- 
tiance.  Ceremony  ;  external  rites.  Any  stated  method,  or 
established  practice.  A  long  seat  or  beiu  li.  In  schools,  a 
slassor  division  of  scholars.  In  hunting,  the  seal  or  bed  of 
a  hare,  from  fijrmtha.  Sax.  a  se_at. 

1c  FORM,  r.  a.  {formo,  Lat.^  to  make  out  of  materials. 


To  model  to  any  partic\ilar  shape.  To  modify  ;  tosclieme; 
to  plan.  To  arrange  in  any  particular  manner  ;  as,  "  He 
formed  his  troops."    To  adjust ;  to   settle. 

FO'RMA,  pauprris,  s.  [Lat.  in  the  quality,  or  after  the 
manner,  of  a  poor  man]  in  law,  is  applied  when  a  person 
has  cause  of  suit,  but  is  so  poor  as  not  to  be  able  to  pay  the 
charges ;  in  which  case,  he  makes  oatli  that  he  is  not  worth 
five  pounds,  his  debts  being  paid,  and  bringing  a  crvtificate 
from  some  lawyer  thai  his  cause  isajust  one,  tho  judge  ad- 
mits hi.m  to  sue  in  fcrrma  pauperis,  i.  e.  without  paying  fees 
to  the  counsellor,  attorney,  tuerk,  or  the  stamp  duly.  This 
custom  has  its  beginning  from  stat.  ll.Hen.VII.  c.  12. 

FORMAL,  n.  [from  7""'"'««.  a  form,  Lat.J  cercmonicus; 
solemn  ;  precise ;  exact  to  affectation  ;  done  according  to 
certain  rules  or  methods  ;  regular ;  methodical  j  merely 
external. 

FO'HMALIST,  s.  [formaliste,  Fr.]  one  who  practises  ex- 
ternal rites  and  ceremonies  with  great  strictness ;  one  who 
prt>fers  appearance  to  reality  ;  or  affects  to  seem  what  .lie  is 
not. 

FORMA'LITY,  s.  cereiionious  exactness  io  excess  or  ff> 
affectation  ;  solenui  order,  habit,  or  dress_.  In  law,  the  rule* 
prescribed  or  customs  observed  in  carrvin^  on  any  cause. 
.  To  FO'RMALIZE,  t!.  a.  \furmttUser,'¥v.]  to  form,  make, 
or  model.  To  affect  formahty,  to  be  foud  of  ceremony.  A 
word  not  now  in  use. 

FO'RM.'VLLY,  ad.  aocordhig  to  establish  rules,  customs, 
ceremonies,  and  rites;  in  a  precise  manner;  with  too  great 
affectation  of  cercnionv  ;  externallv,  ^r  openlv. 

FORM.^TION,  s.  [from /oj-mo,to  form,  or  fashion,  Lat] 
the  act  of  forming,  making,  or  producing  a  thing;  the  man- 
ner in  which  a  thing  is  made. 

FORMATIVE,  a.  [from/onno,  to  fonn  or  fashion,  Lat.] 
having  the  cower  to  make. 

FO'RMETI,  s.  one  that  gives  form  to  a  thino; ;  a  maker. 

FO'RMER,  a.  [from  forma.  Sax.  first.  Hence  farmer 
and/ormo.«i,  commonly  written  foremost.  Foremost  is  gene- 
rally applied  to  place,  rank,  er  degree,  and  furmer  only  to 
time]  before  in  time ;  mentioned  before  auolher ;  past. 
"  Former  times." 

FORMERLY,  ad.  in  times  past. 

FORMIDABLE,  a.  [fcom/ormido,  to  fear, Lat.]  terrible ; 
■dreadful ;  occasioning  great  iear,  or  apprehension  of  trouble 
and  danger  ;  to  be  feared. 

FO'RMIDABLENESS,  s.  the  quality  of  exeitrng  terror, 
or  the  apprehension  of  danger;  the  thuig  exciting  the  pas- 
sion of  roar. 

FO'RMlD.\BLY,  ad.  in  such  a  manner  as  to  excite 
fear. 

FO'RMLESvS,  a,  shapeless,  or  without  any  regular 
form. 

FORMOSA,  orTAiouA.N,  an  island  in  the  Chinese  Sea» 
separated  from  the  province  of  Fokien  by  a  strait,  about  60 
miles  over  where  narrowest.  It  is  about  2-10  miles  in  length, 
and  60  where  broadest,  and  is  subject  to  the  emperor  of 
China,  although  the  eastern  part  is  mostly  held  by  the  na- 
tives. The  plains  are  fertilised  by  ■numberless  rivulets.  A 
chain  of  mouut-ains  runs  nearly  through  its  -.vhole  extent 
from  N.  to  S.  Its  air  i^  pure  and  wholesome,  and  the  land 
produces  oranges,  bananas,  and  other  Indian  and  European 
fruits.  Tobacco,  sugar,  pepper,  camphire,  and  cinnamon, 
are  also  common  here.  This  island  received  its  name  of 
Formosa  from  the  Europc'ans,  on  account  of  its  singular 
beauty.  In  the  springof  1782,  a  great  part  of  it  was  over- 
whelmed, and  almost  totally  destroyed,  by  a  hurricane  and 
inundation  of  the  sea. 

FORMO'S.A,  an  island  of  the  Atlar4ic,  near  tlie  coast  of 
Africa,  about  6  miles  long,  and  3  wide.  The  soil  is  fertile, 
and  well  covered  with  trees,  but  it  wants  springs  of  good 
water.     Lat.  11.  29.  N.  Ion.  14.20.  VV.  » 

F07I.V1  ULARY,  s.  [formnlaire,  Fr.]  a  book  containing  th» 
prescribed  rules  or  manner  of  performing  any  thing. 

FO'RML'LE,  s.  [from  forma,  form,  Lat.J  a  set  rule,  orpr©' 
«cr'bed  form  or  model. 
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To  FO^RNICATC.  r.  a.  [from  form.r,  a  brotliel,  La«.]  (o 
t'ornniit  lewd  actions.     Not  in  coimnon  use. 

FORNICATION,*,  [from  fornix,  a  brothel.  Lat.l  tlie 
act  of  inrontinener  hetwcen  iiniRiirried  persons. 

von  MCA'TOU,  *.  [Lat.l  a  sin^^le  man  who  is  guilty  of  aji 
act  of  iiirontmencc  with  an  uninunied  wouiiin. 

I-'OHNICA'TRRSS,  s.  a  sin^^le  woman  guilty  of  the  crime 
of  incontinence  wilha}i  unmarried  man. 

FO'iillES,  a  town  of  Murrayshire,  containina;  some  manu- 
factHres  of  lineti  and  scwins-tliread.  Near  it  is  an  antiiut, 
reir.arkable  column,  2'>  fi'et  in  height,  and  3  in  breadth, 
carved  with  soldiers,  on  horseback  and  on  foot,  I'v  c.  sup- 
posed to  have  been  erected  in  memory  of  the  defeat  of  the 
Danes,  near  the  spot,  in  the  year  1008,  by  Malcolm  II.  before 
their  linal  retreat  from  Scotland,  called  King  Suctw's  Stone, 
or  TTie'Danish  Pillar.  Forres  is  situated  on  an  eminence 
near  a  small  river,  2  miles  E.  of  the  river  Findhorn,  and  10 
miles  nearly  W.  of  Elgin. 

To  FOl'SA'KE,  V.  a.  f>reter.  forsook,  part,  pasi.fursonh,  oi 
forsaken  ;  \ii-«rs(tehen,  Uclg.J  to  leave  in  resentment,  neglect, 
or  dislike  ;  to  break  off  fiiendshi|)  or  commerce  with  ;  to 
leave  or  go  away  from  ;  to  desert,  or  withdraw  any  kind 
otFices  or  assistance  from  a  person. 

FORSA'KEll,  t.  one  who  quii»  or  deserts  in  resentmeirt, 
dislike,  or  neglect. 

rORSOO'TH,  «</.  [/««(««<;,  Sax.]  in  truth  ;  surely;  cer- 
tainly. It  is  almost  always  used  iu  a  contemptuous  or  ironi- 
cal sense. 

To  FORSWEAR,  ifortware)  v.  n.  preter.  forsnorn,  part. 
forsworn;  to  renounce,  (luit,  or  deny  upon  oath.  Is'euterly 
to  swear  falsely,  to  be  guilty  of  perjury. 

FOU.SWE.'\'R!'JR,  {furswurei-)  s.  one  who  swears  a  thing 
to  be  true,  w  hich  he  know  s  to  be  false. 

FORT,  s.  \fort,  Fr.]  a  little  castle  or  fortress  ;  a  place  ot 
small  extent,  fortilied  by  art  and  nature,  or  both  ;  or  a  woik 
encon)passed  with  a  moat,  rampart,  or  parapet,  to  secure 
some  high  ground  or  passage. 

FORTEVENTURA,  or  Feurteventi-ra,  one  of  the 
Canary  Islands,  about  30  miles  iu  length,  and  from  R  to  24 
in  breath,  consisting  of  two  peninsulas,  joined  together  by 
an  isthmus,  about  12  miles  long.  The  soil  is  fertile  in  wheat, 
barley,  roots,  and  fruits,  and  beautifully  diversified  with  hills 
and  valleys,  well  watered,  and  supj/lied  willi  a  variety  of 
limber.  There  is  also  a  prodigious  abundance  of  dates, 
inastic,  olives,  orchel  for  dying,  and  a  species  of  fig-tree, 
thatyields  a  medicinal  balm,  as  white  as  milk.  An  incredi- 
ble quantity  of  goats' milk  cheese  is  made  here,  the  island 
breeding  upwards  of  50,000  kids  every  year,  whose  flesh  is 
fatter,  better  coloured,  and  sweeter  than  in  any  other  coun- 
trv ;  each  of  them  weighing  between  40  and  50  pounds.  It 
afibrds  also  plenty  of  beeves.  There  are  three  towns  on  the 
eastern  coast,  Longla,  Tarafato,  aud  Pozzo  Negro ;  and  there 
is  a  good  road  for  shipping  between  this  island  and  the  island 
of  Lobos.    Lat.  28.  4.  N.  Ion.  14.  32.  W, 

FORTH,  ad.  [forth.  Sax.  whence  further,  furthest]  for- 
ward ;  onward,  or  in  adrance,  applied  to  time.  Before 
another;  or  in  advance,  applied  to  place.  Abroad,  or  out 
of  doors,  joined  with  the  verbs  come  or  go.  Out  of,  or  be- 
yond the  boundaries  of  a  place.  Thoroughly,  or  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end.    To  a  certain  degree  ;  or  to  the  end. 

FORTHCO'MING,  a.  ready  to  appear ;  not  abscoiiding ; 
not  lost. 

FORTHI'SSUING,  a.  coming  out;  corning  for\vard  from 
a  covert. 

FORTHRI'GHT,  ad.  straight  forward. 

FORTHWITH,  ad.  immediatelv  ;  without  delay. 

FO'RTIETH,  a.  [geferteogotha,  Sax.]  the  fourth  tenth,  or 
that  which  is  next  in  order  after  thcthirtv-ninlh. 

FORTIFI'ABLE,  a.  that  may  be  reuclered  stronger  by 
fortifications. 

FORTIFICATION,  s.  [fortification,  Fr.]  ah  art  shewing 
how  to  render  a  place  difficult  to  be  taken  by  an  enemy  ;  a 
place  strengthened  with  ramparts,  &c.  in  order  to  defend  it 
from  the  attacks  of  an  euemy. 
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FO'RTIFIER,  *.  oue  who  erects  works  to  strengthen  ot 
defend  a  place  ;  one  who  supports,  countenauccs,  &ecure« 
or  upholds. 

To  FORTIFY,  V.  fi,  [fortiefifr.  Fr.]  to  strengthen  a  place 
against  attacks  by  walls  or  works ;  to  confir'«i,  encourage,  or 
iiivigoiale;  to  establish  or  ronhrm  in  a  resolution.  Synon. 
We  fortlfij  a  town  in  strtngthtniug  it  against  attacks,-  by 
walls  or  ttork.s.  We  garrison  it  by  placing  soldiers  in  it  to 
defend  it. 

F0;RTIN,  s.  [Fr.]  a  little  fort  raised  to  defend  a  camp. 

FO'RTITt'DE,  s.  [fortitude,  fiom  fortis,  strong,  valiant, 
Lat.J  the  act  of  undertaking  dangerous  enterprises  with 
calmness  and  serr^nity,  and  pursuing  virtuous  designs  un- 
shaken -by  menaces,  or  unmoved  by  discouragements  or 
temptations. 

FO'RTNIGiri',  s.  [contracted  f;om  fourteen  nights\  the 
space  of  two  weeks. 

FORTRESS, .?.  [  fortresse,  Fr.J  a  strong  hold  ;  a  general 
name  for  all  fortilieci  places,  whether  made  so  bv  nature  or 
art. 

FORTUITOUS,  a.  [fortnitiis,  from  fors,  arcident,  Lat.J 
hapiieiiing  without  t!ie  guidance  or  production  at  any  ra- 
tional cause  ;  accidental ;  casual,  or  happening  bv  cliauce. 

FOirn'lTOUSLY,  ad.  bv  chance. 

FORTU  ITOUSNESS,  i.the  quality  of  having  no  appa- 
rent  cause. 

FO  RTUNATE,  a.  [fortnnatus,  Lat.J  lucky  ;  happy ; 
successful. 

FO'RTUN  ATELY,  ad.  successfully. 

FO'RTUNATENESS,  s.  the  quality  of  gaining  the  ena 
of  our  wishes  or  actions. 

FORTUNE,  s.  [foriima,  Lat.]  a  goddess  worshipped 
with  great  devotion  by  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans, 
who  delivered  her  to  preside  over  human  affairs,  and  to  dis- 
tribute wealth  and  honour  at  her  ['.leasure.  Modern  painters 
represent  her  as  a  naked  woman  standing  on  a  globe,  with 
a  bandage  on  her  eyes.  The  good  or  ill  which  befals  a  per- 
son. I'^^tate  or  possessions.  The  money  which  a  man  or 
woman  brinqs  with  them  on  mairiage. 

FO'RTUNEBOOK,  s.  a  book  consulted  to  know  fortune 
or  future  events. 

FO'RTUNED,  a.  happening  successfully;  successful. 
Foretold. 

FO'RTUN EHUNTER,*.  a  person  who  seeks  after  wo- 
men with  great  portions,  in  order  to  enrich  himself  by  mar 
rving  one. 

■^  To  FO'RTUN  ETELL,  v.  n.  to  reveal,  or  pretend  (o  reveal, 
the  future  events  of  a  person's  life. 

FORTUNETELLER,  s.  one  who  professes  to  foretel 
the  events  which  shall  happen  to  a  person. 

FO'RTY,  a.  [  feourrtig.  Sax.]  four  times  ten. 

FO'RUJI,  *.  I'Lat.]  a  public  place  at  Rome,  where  lawyers 
and  orators  made  their  speeches  in  matters  of  property  or 
in  criminal  causes. 

FORWARD,  or  FORWARDS,  ad.  [forweard.  Sax.] 
towards  a  place  ;  straight  before  a  person  ;  to  a  place  whicli 
fronts  a  person. 

FORWARD,  a.  warm;  willing  or  ready  to  doa  thinj;  j 
premature,  or  ripe  too  soon;  presumptuous;  confident;  m 
the  fore  part,  opposed  to  behind.  Quick  ;  hasty  ;  almost 
finished  ;  begun  and  far  advanced. 

To  FORWARD,  v.  a.  to  jiromote  or  quicken  a  design  ;  to 
accelerate,  hasten,  or  advance  in  growth  or  improvement  ; 
to  encourage  or  patronize  an  undertaking. 

FORWARDER,  s.  he  who  quickens  or  promotes  the  per- 
formance of  a  thing. 

FORWARDER,  flrf.  eagerly;  hastily;  rashly;  in  a 
hurrv. 

FORWARDNESS,  s.  eagerness  or  readiness  to  act; 
quickness  or  readiness  to  learn  ;  earliness,  or  early  ripeness ; 
confiJence,  or  less  reserve  and  modesty  than  becomes  a  per- 
son's age  and  dignity. 

FO'SS.ANI",  in  zoology,  a  kind  of  weasel,  inhabiting  cer 
tain  parts  of  Asia  and  Aifrica. 
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'FOSSF,  (fost)t.  \fns,  Rrit.]  in  fortification,  a  ilitcli  or 
moat.  The  Roman  military  way  I)c'gins  at  Totness,  and 
passins  through  Kxttpr,  Bath,  Cirencoster,  Leicester, 
Newark  and  J^incoln,  to  Barton  upon  Iluinber,  is  yet  visible 
in  many  places,  ihoush  of  1400  years  standiuj;.  There  were 
fosses  orditches,  made  by  the  side  of  it. 

FO'SSET,  f.    SccFaicf.t. 

FO'S.SEWAY,  i.  one  of  the  great  Roman  roads  through 
Eiiffland,  so  called  from  the  ditches  on  each  side. 

FOSSIL,  a.  [fossilis,  {xom  jodio,  to  dig,  Lat.]  dug  out  of  the 
earth. 

FO'SSIL,  t.  a  body  formod  under  the  surface  of  the  earth ; 
or  a  body  discovered  by  dissjins. 

To  FOSTER,  V.  a.  [f'ostnav.  Sax.]  to  nourish  ;  to  feed 
or  cherish  with  food ;  to  nurse  or  hrins  up  a  young  child  ; 
to  pamper,  encourage,  train  up,  or  educate ;  to  cherish,  or 
forwarc). 

FOSTERAGE,  r.  the  office  oremploy  of  nursing  or  bring- 
ing up  a  youns;  child. 

FOSTERBUOTHI'.R,  s.  Ifoster-brother,  Sax.]  one  bred 
up  or  nursed  by  tliesanie  woman. 

FO'STEUCHlLD,  s.  [foster-child.  Sax.]  a  child  nursed  by 
a  person  who  is  not  its  parent. 

FO'STl^RD  A  >L  '■  a  female  beast,  who  suckles  and  brings 
up  the  voung  of  another. 

FOSTEllEARTH,  s.  earth  by  which  the  plant  is  nou- 
rished,  though  it  did  not  grow  at  first  in  it. 

FO'STERKR,  s.  a  nurse;  one  who  gives  food  in  the 
place  of  a  parent. 

FO'STERFATHER,  s.  [fnsier-fodcr.  Sax.]  one  who  nurses 
or  <;ives  a  child  food  instead  of  its  father  ;  the  husband  of  a 
child's  nurse. 

FO'STERMOTHER,  s.  [foiter-vwder,  Sax.]  a  nurse,  or 
\voman  who  hrinjis  up  the  cfii-ld  of  another. 

FO'STERSON,  s.  a  boy  uursed  by  a  person  not  his  pa- 
rent. 

FOTHERLNGAY,  a  town  of  Northamptonshire.situated 
near  the  river  Nen,  8  miles  N.of  Ouudle,  and  9  S.  of  Stam- 
ford. Here  are  th?  ruins  of  a  very  aniient  castle,  in  which 
•KingRichard  III.  was  born,  and  in  which  the  unfortunate 
']\Iarj',  queen  of  Scotland,  was  confined  and  beheaded.  It 
was  destroyed  by.order  of  James  L 

FOUG.\'DE,  i.  [Fr.J  in  war,  a  little  mine,  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  well,  dug  under  some  work  or  fortification,  charged 
with  barrels  or  sacks  of  gunpowder,  in  order  to  blow  it  up, 
and  covered  with  earth. 

FOUGHT,  the  preterite  and  participle  of  fight. 

FOUL,  a.  Iful,  Sax.]  dirty,  filthy,  or  covered  with  mire, 
opposed  to /ai>,  or  c/<'«ii.  Impure,  polluted.  Losing  indeli- 
cate, obscene,  or  reproachful  expressions.  Unclean,  wick- 
ed, or  detestable,  in  Scripture  language.  Not  lawful  ot  ho- 
nest. Ilatefiil,  ugly,  loathsome.  Disgraceful,  shameful. 
Not  bright;  cloudy,  or  tempestuous,  applied  to  weather. 
Muddy,  thick,  applied  to  liquors.  Among  seamen,  entan- 
gled ;  as,  "  a  rope  is  foul  of  an  anchor." 

To  FOUL,  1'.  a.  to  daub  ;  to  beinirc. 

FO'ULF'ACED,  n.  having  an  ugly  or  hateful  visage. 

FO;ULLY,  ad.  filthily ;  nastily. 

FOULNESS,  s-  the  nuality  which  excites  in  the  mind  an 
idea  of  dirtiness  attended  with  loathing  ;  pollution;  hate- 
fulness;  or  atrociousness  of  a  crime;  ugliness,  or  loathsome 
dt'forniity;  dishonesty. 

FOrr".SnAM,  a  smaH  town  of  Norfolk,  18  miles  N. 
W.  of  Norwich,  iind  111  N.  E.  of  London.  Market  on 
Tuesday. 

FOUND,  the  pret.  and  part.  pass,  of  To  Find. 

To  FOUND,  t..  a.  [futulo,  Lat.J  to  lay  the  bottom  or 
finuidation  ofany  building;  to  establish  or  erect ;  to  give 
birth  or  origin  to.  "  Up  founded  an  art."  To  raise  upon, 
as  on  a  principle  or  ground,  applied  to  doctrines.  To  fix 
firm.  "  Foimded  as  the  rock."  SAa/j.  To  set  apart,  or 
give  a  sum  of  money  for  building  or  maintaining  an  hos- 
pital, &-r.. 

To  FOUND,  f.  a.  [fundo,  Lat.]  to  cast  metals   into 


any  particular  form  by  melting  and  pouriug  them  into 
mouhls. 

FOUNDATION,  *.  f/oHrfafion,  Fr.]  the  lower  parts,  or 
those  which  support  the  rest  of  a  house  or  building  ;  the  act 
of  laying  the  basis  or  support  ofany  thing  ;  the  original,  or 
rise ;  a  revenue  settled  and  established  for  any  purpose,, 
particularly  applied  to  charities. 

FOUNDER,  s.  a  builder;  one  wlioeieets  an  edifice,  or 
builds  a  city  ;  one  who  endows  or  establishes  a  revenue  for 
the  support  and  maintenance  of  any  hospital,  college,  &c. 
one  who  gives  rise  or  origin  to  any  art  or  raanutacture  ; 
one  who  forms  figures  of  metal  by  melting  or  pouring  it  into 
moulds. 

To  FOUNDER,  «.  a.  \fondre,  Fr.]  applied  to  horses,  to 
make  their  feet  sore  by  hard  riding  or  working.  Neuterly, 
among  mariners  to  sink  to  the  bottom.  Figuratively,  to 
miscarry. 

FO'UNDERY,  *.  \fonderie,  Fr.]  a  place  where  melted 
metal  is  cast  into  various  forms. 

FO'UNDLING,  s.  adropt  child  ;  a  child  exposed  by  its 
parents. 

FO'UNDRESS,  s.  a  woman  who  builds,  endows,  or  begins 
a  thing. 

FOUNT,  or  FO'UNTAIN,^. '/««,  Lat.|  a  place  where 
the  waters  of  a  river  first  break  out  of  the  earth  ;  a  small 
basin  of  springing  water ;  a  jet,  or  a  basin  which  has  an 
artificial  spout  of  water;  an  original ;  first  cause,  or  first 
principle.  Finnit,  among  printers,  is  a  set  or  quantity  of 
character  or  letters  of  each  kind,  cast  by  a  letter-founder, 
and  sorted. 

FO'UNTAINLESS,  a.  without  a  fountain  or  spring. 

FO'UNTFUL,  a.  full  of  springs. 

FOUR,  (for)  a.  formerly  spolt/oK'fr  ;  [feower,  Sax.]  two 
taken  twice,  or  twice  two,  n-arked  4  or  iv. 

FOURFOLD,  (fnrfold)  a.  a  thing  repeated  four  times. 

F'0URF0OTi<:D,  a.  having  four  feet. 

FO'URNESS,  Lancasliiro,  in  Loynsdalc,  a  tract  between 
the  Kent,  Leven,  and  Dudden  Sands  ;  here  are  stately  ruins 
of  an  Old  abbey.  The  continuation  of  Fouruess  Fells  to  the 
S.  forms  a  promontory  rmining  out  into  the  sea,  or  rather 
the  sands,  which  are  crossed  at  low  water  by  ihe  assistance 
of  guides. 

FOURSCO'RE,  (J^irscire)  a.  the  number  eighty.  Some- 
times used,  elliptically,  for  eighty  years,  when  applied  to  a 
person's  age. 

FOURSQUA'RE,  (forsqwire)  a.  having  four  sides  and 
angles  equal ;  perfectly  square. 

FOURTEE'N,  (Yorfeen)  «.  four  and  ten. 

FOUllTEENTll,  (foyubitk)  a.  Ifrowerttotha,  Sax.]  the 
fourth  in  rank  or  order  after  the  tenth. 

FOURTH,  (,/ort/O  a.  \feuHha,  Sax.]  the  first  in  order  after 
the  third. 

FOURTHLY,  (/Srt/./y)  ad.  in  the  fourth  i)lace. 

FO'WEY,  or  FoY,  a  towH  of  Cornwall,  with  a  market  on 
Saturday.  It  is  by  some  called  FoY,  and  is  a  borough-town, 
which  sends  two  members  to  parliament.  It  is  seated  on 
an  ascent,  is  fortified,  and  its  haven  well  secured  with  block- 
houses ;  is  at  present  a  good  trading-phwe,  and  its  market 
well  supplied  with  corn.  It  is.32  miles  S.  W.  of  Launccston, 
and  240  W.  by  S.  of  London. 

FOWL,  (the  ow  in  this  word  and  its  derivatives  is  pro- 
nounced as  in  noa-) .'.[/«*/,  Sax.]  a  winged  animal;  a  bird. 
In  conversation,  applied  to  the  larger  sort  of  l»inls,  to  distin- 
guish them  from  the  smaller,  whicli  are  called  birds ;  but  in 
books  the  term  is  applied  to  all  the  feathered  race. 

To  FOWL,  t'.  II.  \fiigilan,  Sax.]  to  shoot  birds  for  food  or 
game. 

FO'WLER,  s.  [fiigelare.  Sax.]  a  person  who  pursues  or 
shoots  birds. 

FO  WLINCil'IEC  E,  s.  a  light,  small  gun,  used  for  shooting 
birds. 

FOX,  s.  {fox.  Sax.]  a  fonr-footed  animal  of  the  dog  kind, 
with  a  large  bushy  tail,  sharp  ears,  of  a  rank  or  strong  smell, 
remarkabls  for    its  artifices,    especially   when    pursutd, 
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hiilff  verj'  swiftly,  and  preying  upod  fowls  and  small  anl- 
nv'.ls.  A/oar  of  the  first  year  is  eallf-d  a  CTii;  in  the  si-cond 
a/^j;  ;  and  afterwards  an  old /or.  Figuratively,  asly,  ctin- 
liiii:,',  or  artful  person. 

To  FOX,  V.  a.  to  cheat  or  trick.  In  brewing',  'to  give 
liquor  a  strong  disagreeable  taste,  generally  applied  to  the 
effects  of  hot  weather ;  to  ntake  a  person  drunk  or  fud- 
dleii, 

FOXCASE,  *.  a  fox's  skin. 

FOXCHASE,  I.  the  pursuit  of  a  fox  with  honnds. 

FOXF.VIL,  *.  a  kind  of  disease  in  which  the  hair  shods. 

FO  XGLOVE,  s.  called  also  diiritnlis,  with  a  purple  blos- 
soin,  elegantly  mettled  on  the  inside,  found  in  gravelly 
soil. 

FO'XTAIL,  s.  a  kind  of  grass  distinguished  by  its  blos- 
som, having  one  valve  with  a  simple  point. 

FO'XTRAP,  s.  a  gin  or  snare  to  catch  foxes. 

FllA'CTION,  ifrakshon)  i.  [from  fraago,  to  break,  Lat.] 
the  act  of  breaking  or  violatiiig  any  obligation  or  treaty  ;  a 
rent  in  a  piece  of  cloth,  &c.  In  arithmetic,  a  p;;rt  of  an  in- 
tejier  or  whole  number.  Fractions  are  distinguished  into 
vulgar  or  common,  and  sexagesimal  or  decimal ;  and  these 
again  have  their  subdivisions. 

FRA'CTIONAL,  a.  belonging  te  a  fraction  or  broken 
cumber. 

FRA'CTIOUS,  (//■aA*/nouf)<i.[from//aHg-o,tobrcak,  Lat.] 
peevish;  quarrelsome. 

FR.\'CTI0USNES.S,  (J'raksliiousnesf)  t.  peevishness,  or 
a  disposition,  of  mind  which  renders  a  persuii  uneasy  at 
triflos. 

FR.\'CTURE,  J.  [from  frango,  to  break,  Lat.]  a  dissolu- 
tion or  breaking  of  the  parts  of  a  solid  body  from  each  other. 
In  surgery,  the  breaking  or  separation  of  a  bone  by  some 
accidental  violence. 

To  FRACTURE,  v.  a.  to  break  a  bone. 

FR.A'GILE,  a.  I  from /)«Hg-o,  to  break,  Lat.]  brittle,  or 
easily  broken.  Figuratively,  weak ;  uncertain ;  easily 
destroyed. 

FRAGI'LITY,  s.  easiness  of  being  broken.  Figuratively, 
weakness,  or  the  quality  of  being  easily  destroved  ;  frailty. 

FRA'GMENT,  *.  [from  frango,  to  break,  Lat.]  a  broken 
or  imperfect  piece  or  part. 

FRAGME'NTARY,  a.  composed  of  fragments  or  broken 
pieces.    Not  elegant,  nor  much  in  use. 

FRA'GRANCE,  or  ERA  GRANCY,  s.  [from  fr^gro,  to 
smell  sweetly,  Lat.]  sweetness  of  smell;  an  agreeable  [scent 
or  pleasing  odour. 

FRA'GRANT,  a.  [from  fragro,  to  smell  sweetly,  Lat.] 
odorous  ;  smelling  sweet. 

FRA'GRANTLY,  ad.  with  a  sweet  smell. 

FRAIL,  s.  a  basket  made  of  rushes  ;  a  rush  for  making 
baskets. 

FRAIL,  a.  [from  frango,  to  break,  Lat.]  weak  ;  easily 
decayed  ;  subject  to  faults  or  foibles ;  easdy  destroyed  ; 
liable  to  error,  or  to  be  seduced. 

FRAFLNESS,  s.  weakness,  or  liableness  to  decay,  ap- 
plied to  the  texture  of  bodies.  Liableness  to  error,  ap  died 
to  the  mind. 

FRAI'LTY,  !.  frailties,  plural ;  weakness  of  resolution  ; 
infirmity;  liableness  to  decay  ;  liableness  to  be  deceived  or 
to  do  ainiss  ;  a  fault  proceeding  from  the  weakness  and  in- 
firmity of  our  reason,  and  the  condition  of  our  nature, 

FRAl'SCHEUR,  f.  [Fr.]  freshness ;  refreshing  coolness. 

FRAISE,  4.  [Fr.]a  pancake  intermixed  with  thm  slices  of 
bacon. 

To  FRAME,  r-  "•  [fremman,  Saj.]  to  shape  or  form  things 
80  that  they  may  match  each  other,  or  be  easily  put  toge^ 
tlier  ;  to  regulate  ;  to  adjust ;  to  form  to  any  rule  ;  to  com- 
poie  by  means  of  the  imagination  ;  to  plan ;  to  invent. 

FR.^ME,  *.  a  fabric  ;  any  thing  formed  of  various  parts 
or  members;  the  supports  of  a  chair  :  any  thing  made  so  as 
to  inclose,  admit,  or  hold  together  something  else;  order; 
regularity;  methodical  dispoiition  of  parts;  shape;  projcc- 
tiou ;  scheme,  »r  plan. 
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FRA'MF.U,  s.  a  maker;  a  contriver ;  one  who  composes 
or  makes  a  thing  consisting  of  various  parts. 

FRA'MLINGHAM,  a  large,  oUI,  and  but  ijidifferenlly 
built  town  of  Sutlblk,  w  ith  a  castle,  supposed  to  have  been 
built  by  some  of  the  kings  of  the  E.  Angles ;  the  walls  yet 
standing  are  44  fifet  high,  and  8  thick,  with  13  towers  abo*e 
them.  Ilere  the  princess  Mary  retired  before  her  elevatiou 
to  the  crown,  on  the  death  of  her  brother  Edward  VI.  It  is 
noted  for  a  large,  stately  church,  built  all  of  black  flint,  and 
is  pleasantly  situated  in  a  fruitfCll  soil  and  healthy  air,  near 
the  source  of  the  river  Ore,  (by  some  called  NVincknill)  30 
miles  E.  of  Bury,  and  88  N.  E.  of  London.  Market  ou 
Saturday. 

FRA'MPOLD,  oi  FR AMPUL,  s.  [etymology  unknown] 
peevish ;  cross-gained  ;  quarrelsome. 

FRA'MPTON,  a  town  of  Dorsetshire,  seated  on  Uie 
river  Frorac,  which  abounds  with  excellent  trout,  12  mile» 
N.  W.  of  Weymouth,  and  120  W.  by  S.  of  London.  Its  mar- 
ket on  Thursday  is  almostdisused. 

FRANCE,  including  Belgium,  or  the  cidevant  Austrian 
Netherlands,  is  a  country  ol  Europe,  bounded  on  the  W.  by 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  on  the  N.  by  the  English  Channel,  the 
German  Ocean,  and  Holland;  on  the  E.  by  Gerni,iny,  Swis- 
serland,  and  Piedmont ;  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  and  the  Pyrenean  mountains,  extending  from  4.  48.  W. 
to  8.  22.  E.  Ion.  and -from  42.  2-1.  to  51.  24.  N.  lat.  F.roiu 
•Spain  on  the  S.  to  Holland,  its  extent  is  nearly  VOO  niiics ; 
and  650  from  the  most  easterly  part  of  the  departiruiit  of  the- 
LowerRhine,  to  the  westerly  partoftluitof  Finistcrre.  .  The 
air,  particularly  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  country ,•  is,. in, ge»- 
neral,  mild  and  w  holesome,  and  the  weather  more  cicftr  and 
settled  than  in  England ;  in  the  northern  provinces,  how- 
ever, the  \\  inters  are  intensely  cold.  The  soil  is  agreeably 
diversified,  and  yields  corn,  wine,  and  oil ;  figs,  prunes,  and 
various  high-flavoured  fruits  :  tobacco,  hemp,  flax,  roann  » 
saffron,  and  many  drugs.  Silk  is  also  produced  in  great 
plenty.  The  forests' are  eUensive,  and  the  mineral  produc- 
tions various.  Its  situation  is  favourable  to  commerce,  and 
the  inhabitants  have  long  availed  themsejves  of  many  of 
their  natural  advantages.  The  principal  rivers  of  France, 
are  the  Loire,  the  Rhone,  the  Garrone,  ttie  Seine,  the 
Scheldt,  the  Rhine,  the  Somme,  the  Var,  the  Adour,  Ax. 
the  advantages  of  which,  in  commerce  and  convenieucy, 
are  considerably  improved  by  the  artificial  rivers  and  canal& 
which  have  been  executed.  .  The  most  considerable  moun- 
tains, besides  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  are  Mount  Jura,  the 
Ceveunes,  aiid  Mount  Dor.  Wolves  excepted,  France  con- 
tains few  animals,  wild  or"  tame,  that  are  not  to  be  found  in 
England.  France  was  formerly  an  absolute  monarchy,  and 
divided  into  military  governments  or  provinces.  But  ia 
1789  a  wonderful  revolution  took  place.  The  deranged  si- 
tuation of  the  finances  of  the  country,  occasioned  in  a  consi- 
derable degree  by  the  American  wiir,  had  induced  his  most 
Christian  majesty  to  convoke,  first  an  assembly  of  the  nota- 
bles, or  principal  Rien  in  the  kingdom,  and  next  (on  the  in- 
eftectual  result  of  their  deliberations)  the  states  s^cneral^ 
which  had  not  been  assembled  since  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII. 
in  1C14.  These  consisted  of  three  orders,  the  nobility, 
clergy,  and  the  third  est:-.le,  or  commons.  The  last  were 
dour/le  the  number  of  the  other  two  orders  united ;  and 
when  a  contest  arose,  whether  the  three  orders  should  make 
three  distiuct  houses,  or  be  blended  in  one  assembly,  the 
tliird  estate  insisted  upon  the  latter ;  and,  assuming  the  title 
of  the  national  assembly,  they  declared,  that,  us  such,  they 
were  con) pctent  to  proceed  to  business,  without  the  concur- 
rence of  (he  other  two  orders.  In  the  sequel,  however,  the 
nobility  and  clergy  found  it  expedient  to  concede  the  point; 
and  they  all  met  in  one  h;ill.  In  the  mean  time.  Pans  was 
encircled  by  an  army  of  60,(100  men,  with  the  apparent 
view  of  coer(;ing  that  city,  if  necessary.  Notwitjistanding 
this,  on  the  removal  of  the  popular  minister,  M.  Neckar,  iit 
July  1789,  a  dreadful  insurrection  ensued  in  Paris;  the  mi- 
litary refused  to  fire  upon  the  people  ;  the  formidable  Bas- 
tile  was  captured  by  the  citizens;  the  t,-overuor,  and  some 
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otlicT  obnoxious  persons  were  beheaded  ;  and  tlieir  heads 
c-arriccl  about,  in  horrid  triumph,  on  poles ;  in  a  word, 
eigiit  weeks  after  the  opening  of  the  sfates-gencial,  and  on 
the  5th  of  May,  a  revolution  was  eft'ectcd,  wiiich|tiien  ex- 
cited a'slonisiinient,  and,  since  that  period,  even  alarm  and 
terror  in  all  Enrope.  On  the  17th  of  July,  the  kin>j  visited 
the  Hotel  de  Ville  at  Paris,  and  surrendered  himself,  as  it 
were,  to  his  people.  From  that  moment,  from  being  an 
absohite  monarch,  he  became  one  of  the  most  limited  in 
Kurope.  The  national  assembly,  now  triumphant,  proceed- 
ed to  the  most  extraordinary  measures.  They  abolisiied 
nobility,  and  the  whole  feudal  system,  confiscated  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  clergy,  and  suppressed  all  the  monasteries. 
In  October,  in  consequence  of  another  dreadful  riot  at  Ver- 
sailles, the  king,  the  royal  fo'inily,  and  the  national  assem- 
bly, were  removed  to  Paris.  Tile  king  was  now,-in  fact,  a 
state  prisoner,  treated  with  tlie  formalities  appendant  to 
royalty,  but  watched  iii  all  his  motions  with  the  utmost  cir- 
cumspection. From  this  irksome  situation  he  attempted  to 
escape,  in  June  1791,  with  the  queen,  his  sister,  the  dau- 
phin, and  the  princess  his  daughter.  He  had  almost  reached 
the  frontiers,  when  he  was  arrested  at  Varcnnes,  and  con- 
ducted back  to  Paris.  Such,  however,  was  the  moderation 
of  the  popular  parly,  that  no  disastrous  consequences  en- 
sued. The  national  assembly  completed  a  new  constitution, 
which  was  accepted  by  the  king  in  September  of  the  same 
year,  when  a  new  national  assembly  was  elected.  Harmony 
did  not  long  prevail  between  this  assembly  and  the  king. 
Some  of  their  decrees  he  refused  to  sanction  ;  and,  on  their 

Eart,  among  other  steps  which  could  not  fail  to  give  um- 
rage  to  a  once  powerful  monarch,  was  the  disbanding  his 
guard..  France  was  now  involved  in  a  war  against  the  king 
■of  Jiungary ;  and  the  executive  power  was  even  suspected 
of  acting  in  concert  with  him,  and  with  the  emigrant 
princes,  and  others,  who  were  in  arms  against  their  country. 
In  August  1792,  the  mayor  of  Paris,  at  the  head  of  a  depu- 
tation from  that  city,  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  national  as- 
sembly, and  demanded  the  deposition  of  the  king.  At  this 
moment  the  Thuilleries,  the  royal  residence,  was  attacked  ; 
tlie  Swiss  guards  were  defeated  and  massacred ;  and  the 
king  and  royal  family  took  refuge  in  the  national  assembly, 
who  instantly  decreed  the  suspension  of  the  power  of  the 
king,  and  the  convocation  of  a  national  convention.  The 
king  and  his  family  were  conveyed  to  a  house  in  Paris, 
called  the  Temple,  and  there  kept  in  close  confinement, 
yith  circumstances  of  the  most  humiliating  degradation. 
The  convention  met  on  the  21stof  Septemlter,  ana  instantly 
decreed  the  abolition  of  royalty,  and  the 'formation  of  a  re- 
public on  the  Principles  of  what  was  termed  liberty  and 
ecjuality.  In  Dccomber  following  they  decreed  that  the 
king  shouki  be  tried  before  them;  and  tbis  tribunal,  exer- 
cising at  ouce  the  incompatible  characters  of  accusers, 
prosecutors,  and  judges,  condemned  the  unfortunate  mo- 
narch ;  who,  in  pursuance  of  their  sentence,  was  publicly 
beheaded,  on  the  21it  of  January,  1793.  All  Europe  ex- 
claimed against  the  injustice  and  cruelty  of  this  proceeduig. 
Powers,  hitherto  neulraj  in  the  war,  were  eager  to  take 
^n  active  part  in  it ;  and  the  new  republic,  in  addition  to 
the  arms  of  Austria,  Prussia,  Sardinia,  and  the  empire,  had 
to  encounter  the  powerful  combination  of  Great  Britain,  the 
United  Provinces,  and  Spain.  This  formidable  coalition  of 
continental  powers  was,  however,  dissoWed  by  the  gigantic 
efforts  of  France,  after  having  suffered  the  severest  reverses, 
and  having  their  countries  OTcrrun  by  the  republican  armies; 
by  which  France  actjuired  a  vast  accession  to  her  territory 
and  population,  which  before  had  been  reckoned  atnot  less 
than  25  millions.  Two  forms  of  government  were  adopted 
bv  the  French  after  the  death  of  the  king  in  1793,  the  latter 
of  which  had  for  its  outline  the  executive  power  entrusted 
toa  directory  of  five  persons,  and  the  legislative  to  a  council 
of  antients  .and  a  council  of  live  hundred.  Buton  the  9th  of 
November,  1799,  this  constitution  was-ovcrturncd  bv  gene- 
ral Buonaparte  (in  concert  with  a  few  of  the  principal  men) 
who  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  affairs,  with  the   title 


of  first  ronsu!,  having  two  other  consuls  associated  wit!i  him 
in  the  government.  The  legislative  councils  were  also  very 
much  abridged  in  their  uunihsrs,  and  had  the  namet  of  tl.',' 
conservative  senate,  the  legislative  body,  and  the  triliniiRic. 
Soon  after  this  change  wa^  effected,  the  Roman  Catholic  re- 
ligion wasre-estahlislied  in  Fiance,  though,  it  nuist  be  con- 
fessed, on  more  moderate  and  liberal  principles  tiian  it«a» 
before.  However,  on  the  20Ui  of  Mav,  180t,  the  consular 
government  was  set  aside,  and  Buonaparte  was  proclaimed 
emperor  of  the(iau!s,and,on  lhe2ndof  Dec.  crowned  by  the 
pope  at  Paris  with  great  pomp,  and  his  po\i  er  made  here- 
ditary in  his  family.  To  this  title  was  soon  after  added  Ihjt 
of  king  of  Italy,  'tlius  has  an  end  been  put  to  rc|iublicanistn 
by  its  greatest  cliHuipion  ;  and  France  now,  after  the  most 
wonderfurcflbrts,  finds  herself  under  a  monarchy  in  effect 
as  absolute  as  that  which  the  revolution  overturned.  The 
French  in  their  manners  appear  more  afiable  and  easy  than 
their  neighbours  on  the  cast ;  less  trifling  and  ceremonious 
than  those  on  the  south;  and  not  so  absorbed  in  the  pursuit 
of  gain  as  the  English  and  Dutch.  Their  polite,  elegant, 
and  easy  language,  is  more  generally  spoken  than  any  other, 
in  the  workf. 

FRANCf'-,  Isi.K  OF,  a  ci-devant  province  of  Franc*-,  so 
called,  because  it  was  bounded  by  the  rivers  Seine,  Marne, 
Oise,  Aisnc,  audOurque.  Paris  was  the  capital,  and  situ- 
ated in  the  centre. 

FRANCE,  Isle  of,  or  Mauritius,  an  island  in  the  In- 
dian Ocean,  about  45  leagues  in  circumfereitce.  Indigo  is- 
the  general  object  of  cultivation,  and  attempts  have  been 
inaae  to  rear  cochineal,  as  the  island  abounds  with  the  plant 
on  which  the  insects  lie  ;  but  a  small  bird  is  sure  to  destroy 
them.  Its  ebony  is  the  most  solid,  close,  and  shining,  of  any 
in  the  world.  Here  arc  numerous  groves  of  oranges  anil 
citrons,  and  the  pine-apple  grows  spontaneously  in  great 
perfection.  Here  is  also  abundance  of  black  cattle,  veni- 
son, and  wild  fowl,  with  potatoes,  and  other  leguminous 
roots.  There  are  two  fine  harbours,  one  on  the  E.  side,  and 
the  other  on  the  W.  This  island  was  first  discovered  by  tlio 
Dutch,  in  1598,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Mauritius,  in  ho- 
nour of  the  prii:-ce  of  Orange.  About  to  years  after,  they 
began  to  form  settlements  liere  ;  but  in  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century  the  colony  was  withdrawn,  and  the  is- 
land was  taken  possesion  of  by  the  French,  in  whose  hands 
it  has  remained  ever  since.  The  inhabitants,  black  and 
white,  amount  to  about  20,000,  Lat.  20.  10.  S,  Ion,  37, 
29.  E. 

FRATS^CFORT  ON  THE  MAINi:,  a  free,  iniiierial  cily 
of  Franconia,  noted  for  its  two  great  annual  fairs.  The 
Calvinists  and  Jews  here  are  numerous,  industrious,  and 
rich,  but  lie  under  divers  sumptuary  restrictions.  The  ma- 
gistrates arc  Lutherans.  It  is  seafed  on  the  river  [Maine, 
which  dirides  it  into  two  parts,  15  miles  N.  E.  of  Mentz, 
and.350  W.  bv  N.  of  Vienna.    Lat.  .50.  I.  N.lon.  8.  23.  E. 

FRA'NCFORT  ON  THE  ODER,  a  town  of  the  Middle 
Marche,  in  Brandenburg,  formerly  imperial,  but  now  sub- 
ject to  the  king  of  Prussia.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  three, 
great  fairs,  and  its  university.  It  is  situated  oh  the  river 
Oder,  48  miles  SE.  of  Berlin:     I^it.  .'J2.  23.  N.  Ion.  14.  09.  E. 

FRANCHKCOMTE,  a  ci-devant  province  of  France, 
now  included  in  the  three  depts  of  Doiibs,  Mount  Jura,  and  . 
Upper  Saone.  Almost  one  half  of  the  country  is  level, 
abounding  in  grain,  wine, pasture,  hemp,  &c.  and  the  r^-sf  i* 
mountainous;  but  breeds  excellent  cattle,  with  sor.ie  corn 
and  wine.    Resancon  was  the  capital. 

FRANCHISE,  t.  [Jranchisc,  Fr.J  exemption,  or  exctise 
from  any  burdensome  tluty ;  a  privilege  or  inimuuity  ;  a 
district.c^r  the  extent  of  jurisdietion, 

To  FRAN  CHI'S  E,  Q')micliize)v.  a.  to  make  or  keep 
free. 

FRANCISCANS,  a  religions  order  of  St.  Fr»nri«, 
founded  by  him  in  the  year  1209.  Before  tliev  are  adntitled 
into  the  order,  tln-y  arc  obliged  to  sell  all  tliey  have,  iiud 
give  it  to  the  poor ;  they  are  to  j-erforin  a  year's  noviciate  ; 
and,  w  hen  admillcd,  never  to  quit  iJic  order  on  any  accosmti 
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Tfity  sre  to  fast  from  tlie  feast  of  All  Saints  to  the  Nativity. 
Thcv  liad  63  monasteries  in  F.ni;l;»Hl. 

FRANCO'NIA,  a  circle  of  fiermany,  nearly  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  empire,  extending'  alxiut  95  miles  from  E.  to  \V. 
ami  88  from  N.  to  S.  The  middle  parts  are  fertile  in  corn, 
wine,  and  fruits;  but  the  frontiers  arc  mountahious,  woody, 
and  little  eultivatcd. 

FRATV'GIBLE,  a.  [from  franco,  to  break,  Lat.]  brittle  ; 
easily  broken. 

FRA'NION,  i.  a  paramour ;  a  boon  companion. 

FIIANK,  n.  \fraiu;  Fr  \  liberal ;  generous,  opposed  to 
nijr^nlfy.  Open  and  free,  opposed  to  reserted.  Without 
restraint  or  conditions. 

FRANK,  s.  a  place  to  feed  hngs  in  ;  a  sty,  so  called  from 
a  profusion  of  foofl  ;  a  case  of  a  letter  signed  by  a  member 
of  parliament.  Frunh  is  also  an  appellation  given  bv  the 
Turks,  and  other  eastern  nations,  to  any  European  Chris- 
tian. 

To  FRANK,  f.  a.  to  shut  up  m  a.  sty.  In  commerce,  to 
exempt  letters  from  paying  postage,  a  privilege  given  every 
member  of  parliament,  who  writesMhe  person's  address  to 
whom  it  is  sent  with  his  own  hand,  and  also  the  day  of  the 
month  for  which  the  frank  is  intended. 

FRANK  ALMOIGN  E,  s.  the  same  which  we  in  Latin  call 
libera  elefmosi/nti,  or  free  alms,  in   English ;    whence  that 
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FRAUDULENTLY, arf.  iu  a  deceitful,  trickisb,and  dis- 
honest manner. 

FRAUGHT,  ( fraitt)  part,  of  Fraight,  now  written 
Fkeight;  full;  loaded. 

To  FRAUGHT,  (front)  bv  corruption  for  Freight, 
V.  11.^  to  freight,  load,  or  crowd. 

FRAY,  s.  [from  effr^tyer,  Fr.]  a  battle ;  a  broil ;  a  fight  j 
a  duel. 

To  FRAY,  V.  a.  [eff^rayer,  Fr.j  to  fright  or  terrify.  To  rub^ 
or  wear  out  by  rubbing,  from  fraj/er,  Fr. 

FREAK,  Q'reek)  s.  (frac.  Sax. J  a  sudden  and  whimsical 
change  of  place  ;  a  whim,  or  a  capricious,  trifling,  and  mad 
prank  or  action. 

To  FREAK,  V.  a.  to  variegate  ;  to  checker.  "  Freak'<t 
with  many  a  mingled  hue."    Th'impson. 

FRF/AKISH,  {freehith)  a.  wanton,  humorous,  capricious, 
or  whimsical. 

FRF/AKISHLY,  «d.  capriciously,  whimsically. 

FRE'AKISHNESS,  (Jreikishness)  s.  capriciousuess,  or  a 
madness  and  boyish  wantonness  of  behaviour. 

FREAM,  {freem)  s.  a  name  given  by  farmers  to  ploughed 
land  worn  out  of  heart,  and  laid  fallow  till  it  recover. 

To  FREAM,  {freem)  v.  a.  [frcmo,  Lat.]  to  growl ;  to 
make  a  noise,  as  a  boar  at  rutting  time. 

FRE'CKLE,  3  [from  fleck,  a  spot,  Teut.  whence j?ecAtfe,  or 


tenure  is  comiiioiily  known  among  our  English  lawyers  by   freckle]  a  spot  raised  in  the  skin  by  the  heat  of  the  sun's 


the  name  of  a  tenure  in  frank  aumone,  or  frankatmoi-rne, 
which,  according  to  Britton,  is  a  tenure  by  divine  service. 

FllA'NKlNCENSE,  ».  a  dry,  resinous  inflammable  sub- 
stance, in  pieces  or  drops,  of  a  pale  yellowish,  or  white 
colour,  a  strong,  but  not  oft'ensive  smell,  and  a  bitter,  acrid, 
and  resinous  taste ;  used  in  medicine  in  disorders  of  the 
breast,  and  diarrhceas,  or  dysenteries. 

FRA'NKLY,  ad.  generously  ;  freely ;  wifiiout  constraint 
or  reserve 

FRA'NKN  ESS,  s.  plainness  •  openness,  or  ingenuousness, 
of  speech,  opposed  to  reserve.  Li!)erality,  or  bounteousness, 
applied  to  giving.  Synon.  Sincerity  prevents  our  speaking 
©therwi.se  than  we  think,  and  is  a  virtue.  Frayikness  makes 
us  speak  as  we  think,  and  is  a  natural  effect.     Plainness  is 


ravs ;  anv  siiiall  sjjot  or  discolouring. 

FRE'CKLED,  or  FRE'CKLY,  «.  having  s-jots  on  the 
skin,  occasioned  by  the  heat  of  th;  sun;  spotted. 

FRED,  s.  the  same  with  pence;  upon  which  our  fore- 
fathers called  their  sanctazries  fredslole,  i.  e.  the  seats  of 
peace.  So  Frederick  is  powerful  or  wealthy  in  peace  ; 
Winfred,  victorious  peace;  Reinfred,  sincere  peace. 

FREE,  a.  [/ceaA,  Sax.]  at  liberty;  under  no  constraint, 
slavery,  imprisonment,  or  necessity  ;  permitted  ;  allowed  ; 
licentious  ;  unrestrained  ;  open  ;  ingenuous ;  expressing 
one's  sentiments  without  reserve ;  generous,  or  liberal;  vo- 
luntary; guiltless;  innocent.  Exempt,  used  with/rcm ore/". 
Invested  with  privileges;  possessing  any  thing  without  vas- 
salage ;  admitted  to  the  privilege  of  a  corporation.     "  A 


speaking  freely  what  we  think,  and  springs  sometimes  from    freeman."    Without  charge  or  expense  ;  hence  a  freesehoo/. 


want  of  reflection.     Ingenuousness  makes  us  declare  what- 
ever we  know,  and  is  often  a  foUv. 

FRANKPLEDGE, i.[/ranci>?fffi«»i,  low  Lat.]  a  pledge 
or  suretv  for  a  freeman. 
FRA'NKWORT,  i.  a  kind  of  heath. 
FRA'NTIC,  a.  [corrupted  from  phrentic,  pkrenettkts,  Or.] 
mad  ;  deprived  of  the  use  of  understanding  by  madness. 
Figuratively,  transported  by  an  outrageous  violence  of 
passion. 

FRA'NTICLY,  or  FRA'NTICKLY,  ad.  madly  ;  like  one 
who  has  lost  the  use  of  his  reason. 

FRA'NTICNESS,  or  FRA'N-nCKNESS,  *.  madness. 
Figurativelv,  outiageousnessof  passion. 

FRATE'RNAL,  a.  [from  frater,  brother,  Lat.]  brotherly  ; 
pertaining  to,  or  becoming  brothers. 

FRATERNALLY,  ad.  brotherly;  like  brothers. 
FRATK'RNITY,  s.  [(rom  frateri  brother,  LatJ  the  state 
or  quality  of  a  brother  ;  a  body  of  men  united  or  incor- 
porated.   Men  of  the  same  class  or  character. 

FRATRICIDE,  s.  [from  fra'er,  brother,  and  caedo,  to 
»trike  or  kill,  Lat.]  the  murder  of  a  brother. 

FRAUD,  s.  [fraut,  Lat.]  the  practice  of  deceit,  iu  order 
to  deprive  another  of  his  property;  the  act  «f  imposing 
on  a  person  by  artful  appearances ;  a  stratagem,  artifice,  or 
trick. 

FRA'UDFUL,  a.  treacherous  ;  deceitful ,  trickish  ; 
subtle 


To  FREE,  ».  o.  so  set  at  liberty,  or  deliver  from  slavery  ; 
to  exempt. 

FREEBO'OTER,  s.  a  robber,  pillager,  or  plunderer. 

FREEBO'OTING,  s.  a  robbery  ;  plundering ;  the  act  of 
pillaging. 

f  RE'EBORN,  a.  born  under  a  free  government,  opposed 
to  a  slave. 

FREE-CHATEL,  s.  such  chapels  as  are  of  the  king's 
foundation,  and  by  him  exempted  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  ordinary.  The  kin^  mav  also  license  a  subject  to  found 
such  a  chapel,  and  by  his  charter  exempt  it  from  the  ordi- 
nary's visitation. 

FRE'ECOST,  *.  freed  )m  from  expense. 

FRE'EDMAN,  s.  a  slave  manumitted. 

FREEDOM,  J  exemption  from  slavery  or  restraint ;  ii>- 
dependence,  a  state  wherein  a  person  has  a  power  of  act- 
ing as  he  pleases;  the  privileges  of  a  corporation;  francbiseSy 
Ease  or  facility,  applied  to  actior..  or  speaking. 

FREEHEARTED,  a.  lib.ral ;  generous. 

FREEHOLD,  s.  a  free  estate,  which  a  man  holdeth  iu 
fee,  or  fee  tail,  or  for  a  term  of  life. 

FREEHOLDER,  s.  one  who  has  a  freehold. 

FREELY,  ad.  at  liberty  ;  w  ithout  restraint,  dependence, 
reserve,  scrnnle,  compulsion,  or  necessity  ;  liberally  ;  spon- 
taneously. 

FRE'EMAN,  s.  one  who  is  neither  a  slave  nor  vassal  to 
another;  a  nieml>er  of  a  community  or  corporation,  entitled 


FRA'UDULENCE,  or  FRA'UDULENCY.  *. [from/raw,    to,  and  eiiioving  its  privileges 


fraud,  Lat.]  deceitfulness ;  proneness  to  artifice,  and  disho- 
nest practices. 

FRAUDULENT,  a.   [from  fraus,  fraud,  Lat.]  full  of 
fcrtitice;  dishonest,  indirect;  imposing  on  by  specious  and 
false  pretences;  treacherous. 
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FKE'EN  I'-SS,  s.  void  of  constraint  or  impediment ;  open- 
ness of  behaviour  ;  grnerositv,  or  liberality. 

FllEE'SCHOOL,  (freiskoul)  s.  a  school  wherein  chil- 
dren are  taught  withotit  expense  to  their  parents  or  rela- 
tions 
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FREESPO'KEN.  «.  aceustomed  to  speak  without  re- 
serve. 

FIIE'ESTONE,  i.  a  kiud  of  stone  commonly  used  in 
'•uildiug,  and  so  called  because  it  may  be  wrought  easily  in 
any  direction. 

FRF^KTHI'NKER,  *.  a  term  commonly  applied  to  those 
persons  wlui  deny  revefation,  or  tlie  Christian  religion. 

FllEEWI'LL,  s.  the  power  of  directing  our  own  actions  ; 
volnntariness. 

FRF-EWO'.AIAN,  s.  a  woman  not  enslaved. 

'J'o  FREEZE,  V.  n.  pret.  froze ;  Uirksen,  Belg.]  to  o;row 
hard  by  excess  of  cold;  to  be  of  that  degree  of  cold  by 
which  water  congeals.  Actively,  the  participle  is  frozen 
or  /roze ;  to  harden  by  cold ;  to  chill  by  loss  of  power  or 
motion. 

To  FREIGHT,  ifrai(^  v.  a.  preter.  freighted,  part. 
fraught ;  but  being  used  as  an  adjective,  freiglucd  is  substi- 
tuted for  it ;  [fretter,  Fr.]  to  put  goods  or  a  cargo  on  board 
a  ship  ;  to  load  as  the  bHirdcn  or  cargo  v.'ithin  a  vessel. 

FREIGHT,  ifrait)  s.  any  thing  with  which  a  ship  is 
loaded;  the' money  paid  for  the  carnage  of  goods  in  a  ship 
or  vessel. 

FRE'JUS,  a  town  in  the  department  of  Var.  It  was  the 
Forum  Jiilii  of  tiie  llor.ians ;  and  had  then  a  sea-port  mn  the 
sea- coast,  which  is  now  a  mile  and  a  lialfdistant.  There  still 
remains  an  aqueduct,  an  amphitheatre,  statutes,  inscriptions, 
A'C.     Lat.  43.  26.  N.  Ion.  6.  .'iO.  E. 

FRENCH,  a.  \franc,  Fr.]  belonging  to  France.  Used 
elliptically  for  the  language  spoken  bji  the  inhabitants  of 
France.  French  chalk  is  an  indurated  clay,  extremely 
dense,  of  a  smooth  glossy  surface,  soft  and  unctuous  to  the 
touch,  of  a  grayish  white  colour,  variegated  with  a  dusky 
green. 

To  FRE'NCHIFY,  v.  a,  to  infect  with  the  pronunciation 
or  airs  of  a  Frencliman  ;  generally  used  in  a  contemptuous 
sense,  and  including  the  idea  of  afiected  ceremoniousness 
and  excess  of  politeness. 

FR  EN  ETIC,  a.    See  P  H  K  E  N  ET  t  c. 

FRENZY,  s.  [phrenitis,  Gr.]  madness;  the  loss  of  reason, 
attended  with  raving  ;  any  outrageous  passion,  bordering  on 
and  resembling,  maahess. 

FREQUENCE,  s.  [from  frequens,  frequent,  Lat.]  a  con- 
course, crowd,  or  assembly.    Seldom  used. 

FRE'QUENCY,  s.  [from  frequent,  frequent,  Lat.]  the  con- 
dition of  a  thing  often  done  or  seen,  a  crowded  assembly. 

FREQUENT,  a.  [freittens,  Lat.J  often  done,  seen,  oc- 
curring, or  practising.     Full  of  concourse. 

To  FREQUENT,  i-.  a.  [irom  frequens,  frequent,  Lat.]  to 
visit  often  ;  to  be  often  in  any  place. 

FREQUE'NTABLE,  a.  conversible;  accessable.  Not 
used.  « 

_  FREQUETSITATIVE,  a.  [freqmntatif,  Fr.]  a  gramma- 
tical term  applied  to  verbs,  signilying  the  frequent  repeti- 
tion of  an  action. 

FREQUENTER,  t.  one  who  resorts  often  to  a  place. 
/FREQUENTLY,  arl.  often ;  commonly.  Synon.  We 
^I^CTi  disguise  our  thoughts;  by  doing  the  same  thing  o/iien. 
It  becomes  habitual.  We  frequently  meet  with  traitors ; 
we  frequently  do  those  things  whicii  we  repent  of  after- 
wards. 

FRE'SCATI,  a  beautiful  village  in  the  pope's  territories. 
This  place,  with  Tivoli  and  Albano,  is  the  favourite  abode 
of  landscape  painters,  who  travel  into  Italy  for  improvement; 
where  the  admirable  assemblage  of  bills,  meadows,  lakes, 
cascades,  gardens,  ruins,  groves,  and  terraces,  charm  the  eye 
■s  it  wanders  among  tJaese  delightful  villages.  Frescati  is 
12  miles  from  Rome.     Lat.  11.  48.  N.  Ion.  12.  42.  E. 

FRE'SCO,  fital.]  s.  coolness  ;  shade  ;  duskiness.  In 
painting,  a  pictuie  painted  with,  water  colours  on  fresh 
plaster. 

FRESH,  a.  [fraiehe,  Fr.l'cool  ;  not  stagnating.  Not 
sour,  nor  vapid,  applied  to  liquors.  Lately  or  newly  pro- 
duced or  made.  Not  salt.  Not  faded.  Vigorous.  Ruddy 
of  countenance.    Brisk,  applied  to  a  gale  of  wind.    Sweet, 
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opposed  to  stinking.  Synon.  That  which  has  not  beeti 
used  is  new ;  that  which  is  not  stale  is  fresh  ;  that  which  has 
just  happened  is  recent.  We  say  of  clothes  that  th  y  are 
new;  of  topics,  that  they  are /i-wA  ;  of  actions  that  they  are 
recent. 

FRESH,  ».  water  that  is  without  Bait. 

To  FRE'SHEN,  v.  a.  to  rec<)ver  a  thin":  w'hich  is  grown 
stale;  to  cherish  or  revive.  Neuterly,  to  blow  strongly.  To 
free  from  its  salts. 

FRE  SHET,  s.  a  pool  of  fresh  water.  "  AU.fish  from  sea 
or  shore,  freshet,  or  purliiig  brook."  Milt.  '  :  > 

FRESHLY,  ad.  coolly ;  newly ;  with  a  ruddy  counteBance. 

FRE'SHNESS,  *.  newness;  unabated  vigour.  Spirit, -o* 
briskness,  applied  to  liquprs.  Freedom  from  fatigue  ;_  cool- 
ness; ruddiness;  freedom  from  saltness. 

FRET,  s.  [probably  from  fretum,  Lat.]  a  frith  or  strait  of 
the  sea.  Any  fermentation  or  ajjitation  of  liquors,  in  inu-t. 
sic,  a  stop  to  regulate  the  vibrations  of  the  strings.  Fi^jura- 
tively,  anxiety  of  mind  ;  peevishness  or  commotion  ot  the 
temper.  In  architecture,  work  risinjj  in  protuberances  or 
relief.  In  heraldry,  a  bearing  consisting  of  six  bars,  crossed 
and  interlaced. 

To  FRET,  r.  a.  to  wear  by  rubbing  against ;  to  move 
violently;  to  corrode  or  eat  away  ;  to  form  into  raised  work 
or  relievo ;  to  variegate  or  diversify  ;  to  vex  or  make  angry ; 
to  be  grieved  or  uneasy  ;  to  ferment. 

FRETFUL,  a.  peevish  ;  angiy. 

FRE  TFULLY,  ad.  in  a  peevish  manner. 

FRETFULNESS,  s.  peevishness. 

FRE'TTY,  a.  adorned  with  rais*d  work.  In  heraldry, 
where  divers  bars  are  laid  across  each  other. 

FRIABI'LITY,  s.  capacity  of  being  easily  reduced  to 
powder. 

FRI'ABLE,  a.  [from  frio,  to  crumble,  Lat.J  easily  crum- 
bled or  reduced  to  powder. 

FRI'AR,  *.  [a  corruption  oi  frere,  Fr.]  a  brother  of  some 
regular  order ;  a  religious  order  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
countries. 

FRI'ARLY,  a.  like  a  friar. 

P'RI'AR'SCOWL,  *.  a  plant  resembling  the  cuckoo-pint, 
with  this  difference,  that  it  has  a  flower  like  a  cowl. 

FRI'AR'SCROWN,  s.  the  wooliy-headed  thistle. 

FRl'ARY,  s.  a  convent  of  friars. 

FRl'BBLE,  or  FRI'BBLER,  t.  an  effeminate  coxcomb. 

FRI'BURG,  a  town  of  Swisserland,  and  capital  of  the 
canton  of  the  same  name.  The  public  buildings,  especially 
the  cathedral,  are  very  handsome,  and  the  iuhubitants  are 
papists.  The  streets  are  clean  and  large,  and  it  is  divided 
into  four  parts,  the  town,  the  city,  the  ofland  or  nieadovr, 
and  the  hospital.  It  is  seated  on  the  river  Save,  17  miles 
S.  W.  of  HLerne,  and  75  S.  W.  of  Zurich.  Lon.  7. 5.  E.  lat. 46. 
50.  N. 

FIII'BURG,  the  canton  of,  and  one  of  the  13  republics  of 
Swisserland.  It  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  canton  of 
Berne,  and  the  laud  is  fruitful  in  corn,  fruits,  and  prsturcs. 
It  is  said  they  can  send  18,000  men  into  llie  fidd. 

FRICASSE'E,  s.  [Fr.J  a  dish  consisting  of  meat  cut  info 
small  pieces  and  fried. 

FRICATION  ».  [from/"nco,torub,Lat.]  See  the  follow- 
ing word. 

FRI'CTION,  (frikshon)  s.  [from  frico,  to  rub,  Lat.]  the  act 
of  rubbing  two  things  together ;  the  re-sistance  caused  ia 
machines  bj;  the  ruboing  of  one  part  against  another.  In 
medicine,  it  is  the  rubbing  a  diseased  part,  cither  with  or 
without  unguent,  oils,  &c.  Dr.  Cheyiie  recommends /rictton 
with  a  flesh-brush  to  persons  of  weak  nerves  and  sedentary 
lives,  by  which  a  free  perspiration  would  be  promoted,  and 
obstructions  removed. 

FRI'DAY,  s.  {/rigedeeg.  Sax.]  is  the  sixth  day  of  the 
week ;  so  named  from  Freya,  a  goddess  worshipped  by  our 
Saxon  ancestors. 

FRIEND,  (freitd)  s.  \freond,  Sax.]  one  who  is  joined 
to  another  in  mutual  benevolence  and  intimacy,  opposed  to 
an  enemy.    Oue  reconciled  to  Another. 
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'  To  FRIEND,  {frend)  r.  a.  to  shew  favour  towards  a 
pcison  or  undertaking;  to  countenance,  encourage,  c". 
support. 

FRIENDLESS, (/Veiirf/fM) a.  having  no  friends;  withou' 
hopes,  assistance,  or  coimte nance. 

PRrENDLlNESS,  (/(t«//mc.w)j.  a  disposition  towards 
friead.ship;  tlie  exertion  of  benevolence,  or  performance  i  ' 
kind  offices. 

FRI'ENDLY,  (/mi(/.'i/^  «.  kind ;  disposed  to  do  acts  of 
kindness  andai^ction;  having  the  temper  and  dispositiop 
of  a  friend. 

FRI'ENDLY,  (frindtt/)  ad.  in  a  kind,  afiectiouate,  ana 
benevolent  inaaner. 

FRIENDLY  ISLANDS,  a  cluster  of  island*  in  the  South 
Pacitic  Ocean,  so  named  by  Captain  Cook,  in  1773,  on  ac- 
count of  the  friendship  that  Bcemed  to  subsist  among  the  in- 
habitants, and  their  courteous  behaviour  to  strangers.  Tas- 
Hian,  the  DutcJi  navigator,  first  touched  here  in  1643,  and 
gave  the  names  of  New  Amsterdam,  Rotterdam,  and  Middle- 
buri,',  to  three  of  the  principal  islands.  Cook  explored  the 
whole  cluster,  consisting  of  more  than  60.  New  .Amsterdam 
is  the  largest,  extending  21  miles  from  E.  to  W.  and  13  from 
N.  to  S.  It  is  intersected  by  straight  and  pleasant  roads, 
with  fruit-trees  on  each  side,  which  provide  shade  from  the 
scorchingheatofthesun.  Middleburjj  is  called  Eooat)y  the 
natives,  who  have  given  the  names  of  Annaniooka,  Tonga- 
taboo,  Hapaee,  and  Leefooga,  to  the  other  principal  islands. 
The  general  appearance  of  these  islands  conveys  an  idea  of 
exuberant  fertility  ;  the  suHace,  at  a  distance,  secmsentirely 
clothed  with  trees  of  various  sizes,  some  of  which  are  uii- 
eommonly  lar<;e,  particularly  the  tall  cocoa*palm,  and  a  spe- 
cies of  fig,  with  narrow  pointed  leaves.  It  is  almost  wholly 
laid  out  in  plantations,  in  which  are  som«  of  the  richest  vege- 
table productions;  suchas  bread-fruit,  cocoa-nuts,  plantains, 
^•ams,  sugar-cane,  and  a  fruit  like  a  nectarine.  Here  are 
most  of  the  articles  whicii  the  Society  Islands  produce,  and 
some  which  they  have  not.  Their  breed  of  hogs  is  as  scanty 
as  those  of  the  Society  Islands  ;  but  they  received  from  the 
Enijlish  some  valuable  additions  to  their  slock,  both  of  vege- 
tables and  animals.  Their  domestic  fowls  are  as  large  as 
those  of  Europe.  Among  the  birds  are  parrots  and  parro- 
quets,  of  various  sorts,  which  furnish  the  red  feathers,  so 
much  esteemed  iu  the  Society  Isles.  The  numerous  reefs 
and  shoals  afford  shelter  to  an  immense  variety  of  shell-fish. 
Agriculture,  architecture,  boat-building,  aiid  fishing,  are  the 
employments  of  the  men  ;  to  the  woman  is  confined  the  ma- 
nufacture of  cloth.  These  islands  lie  between  19.  40.  and 
a<.  30.  (leg.  S.  lat.  and  between  170.  and  180.  of  W.  Ion. 
Under  the  general  name  of  Friendly  Islands,  are  sometimes 
comprehended  Boscawen's,  Keppel's,  and  Prince^  William's 
Islands,  and  the  group  of  the  Hapaee  Islands,  amounting 
together  to  about.  150. 

FRrENDSIIIP,  {frindship)  s.  \vr!mdsvhap,  B.elg.l  the 
state  of  minds  united  together  by  mutual  benevolence;  the 
highest  degree  of  intimacv  ;  favour  or  personal  kindness. 

FRI'ESLAND,  EAST,  a  principality  of  Germany,  bound- 
ed on  the  N.  by  the  German  Ocean;  on  the  E.  by  the 
county  of  Oidenhurg  ;  on  the  S.  by  the  bishopric  of  iiluns- 
ter  ;  and  on  the  W.  and  S.  W.  by  the  sea  and  Groningen. 
It  consists  chiefly  of  meadow  land."  It  was  formerly  subject 
to  Prussia,  but  now  forms  a  part  of  the  kingdom  i>f  West- 
phalia. 

FRIESLAND,  WEST,  one  of  the  United  Provinces, 
bounded  on  the  S.  and  W.  by  Zuyder,  Zee,  and  Overyssel ; 

n  the  N.  by  the  German  Ocean  ;  and  on  the  E.  by  Gro- 
ningen and  Overyssel.  It  is  divided  into  O'ostergow  and 
Wcstergow,  the  former  of  which  contains  some  good  pas- 
turage and  arable  land,  the  latter  is  more  fenny,  but  abounds 
with  fish  and  fowl.  There  is  a  dialect  used  here  more 
■early  resemblins  the  old  English  than  any  other  in  Eu- 
rope. A  part  of  North  Holland  is  also  called  West  Fries- 
knrd. 

FRIEZE,  (freeze)  s.  [drap  He  f rise,  Fr.]  a  coarse  warm 
cloth,  made,  perhaps,  originally  in  Friesland.    In  architec- 
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tuie,  a  large  fiat  member,  which  sepsrates  the  architrave 
from  the  cornice ;  of  which  there  are  as  many  kinds  as  there 
arc  orders  of  columns. 

FRI'GATE,  s.  Ifrigitte,  Fr.]  a  small  man  at  war.  Also  a 
sea-hird  of  prev,  which  resembles  the  albatross. 

To  FRIGHT,  (fnt)  ...  a.  .{frigldan.  Sax.]  to  disturb, 
shock,  or  daunt  with  fear;  to  raise  apprehension  of  danger 
in  a  person. 

FRIGHT,  {fr'tt)  s.  a  suddca  emotion  caused  by  an  appre- 
hension of  danger. 

To  FRIGHTEN,  (frttcn)  v.  a.  to  shock  or  disturb  with 
an  apprehension  of  danger. 

FRl'GHTl'UL,  ( frv.ful)  a.  causing  fear ;  exciting  terror. 

FRIGHTFULLY,  {fntfydly)  ad.  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
disturb  with  an  apprehension  of  danger. 

FRI'GHTFtJLN  F'SS,  ( fntfnlness)  s.  the  quality  of  daunt- 
ing with  an  apprehension  of  danger. 

I-'RIGID,  II.  [frtjm  frigto,  to  be  cold,  Lat]  cold,  wanting 
zeal,  or  warmth  of  affection  ;  dull  ;  impotent. 

FRIGI'DITY,  s.  [from  /ngfcp,  to  be  cold,  Laf.J  coldness^ 
or  want  of  wamitb  ;  dullness,  or  want  of  the  enibelKshments 
of  rhetoric,  or  the  warmth  of  imagination. 

FRI'GIDLY,  arf.  in  acold,  dull,  indifferent,  or  unaflectiug 
manner. 

FRI'GIDNESS,  «.  coldness  ;  dullness;  want  of  affection 

FRIGORITIC,  a.  [from /VigMJ,  cold,  and  y«cio,  to  make, 
Lat.]  causing  cold. 

To  FRILL,  V.  n.  \ from  frilleitx,  Fr.J  to  quake  or  shiver 
wiih  cold.    Us^d  of  a  hawk  ;  as  the  hawk/n7/«. 

FRILL,  s.  a  narrow  border  of  lace,  cambric,  or  other 
linen,  sewed  on  the  neck  en  a  woman's  shift,  or  on  the  bosom 
and  slits  ofthe  sleeves  of  a  man's  shirt. 

FRINGE,  s.   [/'range,  Fr.J  an   ornament   consisting  of 

ireads,  which  are  fastened  at 
hang  down  loose  at  the  other. 


threads,  which  are  fastened  at  one  end   by  weaving,  but 


To  FRINGE,  V.  a.  to  adorn  with  fringes  ;  to  unravel  any 
woollen  stuff  so  as  to  resemble  a  fringe. 

FRIPPERER,  s.  [from  frippier,  Fr.]  one  who  deals  in  old 
things  vamped  up. 

FRIPPERY,  s.  [fripperie,  Fr.]  the  place  where  ojd 
clothes  or  other  second-hand  goads  are  sold  ;  ohi  clothes  ; 
cast  dresses;  tattered  rags. 

To  FRISK,  V.  n.  \frizzare,  Ital.J  to  leap  or  skip  sibout 
with  nimbleness ;  to  dance  in  a  wanton  or  t;ay  manner. 

l^ISK,  *.  a  frolic  ;  a  fit  of  wanton  gaiety. 

JRI'SKER,  s.  a  wanton  or  frolicsome  pei-son  ;  one  too 
gav  to  be  constant  or  settled. 

FRI'SKINESS,  s.  gaiety  ;  liveliness.     A  low  wQirt. 

FRIT,  s.  among  cliy  mists,  ashes  or  salt  baked  or  fried 
togfctherwith  sand. 

FRITH,  s.  [yrefitm,  Lat.]  a  strait  of  the  sea  ;  h  net. 

FRITI'LLARY,  s.  in  botany,  the  common  chequered 
daflbdil.  '  . 

FRITINANCY,'*.  [hom fritinia,  low  Lat.]  the  scream  or 
screakingof  an  insect,  applied  to  that  of  the  cricket  or  gras- 
hopper^^ 

FRITTER,  s.\fritme,  Fr.]  a  small  pancake,  or  piece 
fried.  Figuratively,  a  fragment  or  small  pieee  ;  a  cheese- 
cake, or  wig. 

To  FRI"rTER,  V.  a.  to  cut  meat  into  smaH  pieces,  to  be 
fried  ;   to  break  into  small  pieces  or  fragments. 

FRITOLOUS,  a.  [frivolus,  Lat.  1  trifling ;  of  no  importance 
or  moment. 

FRIVOLOUSLY,  orf.  triflinglv;  without  weight. 

FR!  VOLOUSNESS.  s.  want  of  weight  or  importance. 

To  FRI'ZLE,  V.  a.[/"n>r,  Fr.]  to  turn  hair  in  short  or 
small  rings  like  the  wool  on  a  lamb's  head,  or  the  nap  of 
frieze. 

FRrZLER,  *.  one  who  dresses  hair  in  short  curls. 

FRO,  ad.  \fra,  Sax.]  backward  ;  regressively.  It  is  only 
used  iu  opposition  to  to.  To  atulfro,  backward  and  forward. 
It  is  also  a  contraction  of  from. 

FROCK,  ».  [free,  Fr.l  a  close  and  untrimraed  coat  for 
men ;  a  elosegown  yirm  ny  children. 
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FRODLINGHAM,  a  town  of  tlic  East  Ridinfr  nf  York- 
shire, Mitii  a  market  uu  Thur:>day.  It  is  194  miles  N.  of 
London. 

FJIO'DSHAM,  a  town  of  Cheshire,  situsried  on  the  river 
Weaver,  (over  which  it  has  a  stone  bridge,)  near  its  confinx 
with  the  Mersey,  with  a  harbour  for  vessels  of  goodburdeii, 
and  cominuiiicatin^  with  ail  the  late  inland  navigations. 
Al)out  7000  tons  of  salt  are  aiinualiy  rclincd  here,  and  a 
cotton  manufactory  has  been  lately  established-  It  is  10 
miles  N.  E.  of  Chester,  and  182' N.  N.  W.  of  London. 
Market  on  Thursday. 

FROG,  ».  r/j-off^a,' Sax.]  a  genus  of  amphibious  animals, 
the  l>ody  of  which  is  broaa  and  short,  without  a  tail,  and  fur- 
nished with  four  IcRS.  Besides  the  common  fros;,  there  are 
many  other  species ;  but  the  most  singular  is  ihe'bttll-frog, 
a  native  of  North  America ;  at  full  length  it  measures  near  . 
two  feet ;  it  is  very  voracious,  swallows  young  ducks,  and 
other  water-fowl,  before  they  have  strength  to  shift  for 
themselves.  Its  croaking  is  so  loud  as  to  re^onible  tiic 
roaring  of  a  l)ul!,  heard  at  a  distance,  whence  its  jiame  of 
btdl-frog.  There  is  likewise  the  tree  frog,  so  called  from 
its  living  on  trees  and  plants;  also  the  orcen/Vflo-,  so  called 
frjom  its  colour.  In  farriery,  it  is  the  hollow  part  of  a  horse's 
hoof,  or  the  frush. 

FRO'GBIT,  s.  a  water-plant  with  thick,  smooth,  br  wn- 
green,  kidnev-shaped  leaves,  and  white  blossoms. 

FRO'GCHEESl"',,  t.  a  kind  of  fungus,  found  on  rich  pas- 
tures and  dunghills  ;  calledalso  pufl^ball. 

FROISE,  s.  [irovafroisser,  Fr.]  a  pancake  with  bacon  fried 
in  it. 

FRO'LICK,  «.  [i-rohjek,  Belg.]  joyful ;  full  of  levity  or 
wanton  pranks.  " 

FRO'LICK,  s.  a  sally  of  gaiety  or  levity. 

To  FIIOLICK.  f.  n.  to  divert  one's  self  with  sallies  of 
gaiety  ;  to  plav  wild,  wanton,  and  merry  pranks. 

FRO'LICKSOME,  a.  full  of  wildgaietv. 

FRO'LICKSOMRI.Y,  ad.  with  wild  gaietv. 

FROLICKSOMliNESS,  <.  wildness  of  gaiety;  wanton 
gaiety- ;  pranks. 

FROM,  prep,  [fi-am,  Sax.J  away.  Out  «f,  noting  place. 
Separation,  applied  to  a1»scnce,  distance,  or  deliverance, 
.Since,  applied  to  time.  Contrary,  or  foreign,  applied  to  re- 
lation. "  From  the  purpose."  Sliak.  Removal  or  motion. 
"  Thrice ^^rom  the  ground  she  leaped."  Dryd.  It  is  fre- 
c|uently  joined  by  an  ellipsis  with  adverbs,  as,  from  above, 
i.  e.  from  the  part  above  ;  from  heloxe ;  from  benett/i ;  fram 
behind ;  from  far ;  from  high  ;  from  where  ;  from  7oiihoiU. 
When  joined  to  tlience  or  vihenge,  it  is  superfluous.  And  it 
IS  sometimes  followed  by  the  subsequent  prepositions  with 
their  proper  cases,  viz.  from  amidst,  beyond,  forth,  off,  out, 
ontof,  under,  and  witJiin. 

FROME^or  Fromf.  SELWooD.atown  of  Somersetshire, 
noted  for  its  line  beer,  and  chiefly  inhabited  by  clothiers. 
About  160,000  yards  of  woollen  cloth  are  made  here  auHually, 
of  which  four-tifths  are  broad  cloths,  the  rest  narrow  cloths 
and  kerseymeres.  It  is  situated  on  the  river  Frome,  which 
abounds  with  tront,  eels,  &c.  and  over  which  it  has  a  stone 
bridge,  12  miles  S.  of  Bath,  and  104  W.  by  S.  of  London. 
Market  on  Wednesday. 

FRONDIFEROUS,  a.  [from  frous,  a  leaf,  and  fero,  to 
bear.  La  tj^  bearing  leaves. 

FRONT,  a.[frmis,  LvA. front,  Fr.J  the  forepart  of  the  face 
«r  forehead.  Figuratively,  the  face,  countenance,  or  look, 
in  a  sense  of  censure  or  dislike.  The  part  or  place  oppo. 
site  to  the  face.  The  forepart.  The  van  of  an  army ;  the 
most  conspicuous  part.  • 

To  FRONT,  V.  a.  to  oppose  directly,  or  face  to  face ;  to 
stand  opposite  or  over  against  any  place  or  tiling  ;  to  cover 
the  forepart  of  a  building  with  any  materials.  Neuterly,  to 
stand  foremost. 

FRO  NTAL,  t.  [frontal,  Fr.]  an  ornament  worn  on  the 
forehead,  in  architecture,  a  small  pedimoat  over  a  little 
door. 

FRONTATED,  a.  Ifrontattu,  from  front,  the  forehead 


projecting  like  the  forehead,  Lat.]in  botany,  applied  to  the 
leaf  of  a  llowcr  which  grows  broader  and  narrower,  and 
at  last,  perhaps,  terminates  in  a  right  line;  used  in  opposi- 
tion to  cuspated,  which  is,  when  the  leaves  of  a  flower  end 
in  a  point. 

FllONTlEB,  (frovtecr)  s.  \ frontiere,  Fr.]  the  marshes, 
utmost  limits,  or  boundaries  of  a  country,  by  which  it  i»  se- 
parated from  the  next  adjoining  one. 


FRO'NTIER,  (fr'onteir)  a.  bordering  ;  adjacent. 
FRO'NTISPiECE,  (frimliwccce)  s.  {frmit'ispicc,  Fr.J  that 
part  of  a  building  or  olher  tiling  which  directly  meets  the 


eye  ;  a  cut  or  picture  fronting  the  title  paye  of  a  book. 

FRO'NTLESS,  a.  without  blushes,  shuiiie,  or  diSidencc. 

FRO'NTLET,  «.  [frontcau,  Fr.J  a  bandage  worn  on  the 
forehead. 

FRORE,  0.  [beirozen,  Belg.]  frozen.     Not  in  use. 

FROST,  t.  [frost,  Sax.]  an  excessive  cold  state  of  the 
weather,  whereby  the  motion  and  fluidity  of  liquors  are 
suspended  ;  or  that  state  of  the  air  whereby  fluids  are  con- 
verted into  ice. 

FRO  STBITIT.N,  a.  nipped  or  withered  by  the  frost. 

FRO'.STED,  a.  laid  on,  or  appearing  in  inequalities,  like 
those  of  hoar-frost  on  plants.  ; 

FROSTILY,  ad.  after  the  manner  of  frost ;  with  exces- 
sive cpld.  Figuratively,  with  indiflereuce,  or  coldness  of 
atlection. 

FRO'STINF.SS,  s.  the  quality  of  appearing  like  frost  ; 
cold,  or  freezing  cold. 

FRO'STNAIL,  J.  a  nail  with  a  prominent   head  driven- 
into  the  houses'  shoes  that  it  may  pierce  the  ice. 

FRO'STY,  a.  having  the  power  of  freezing  ;   excessive  • 
cold.      Figuratively,  indifference,  or  witliout  warmth  of 
aflecfion.      Hoary;     gray-headed  ;    resembling    frost    in 
coloiir. 

FROTH,  .'.  [froe,  Dan.  aad  Scot.]  the  white  bubblen 
raised  on  the  top  of  fermenting  liquor;  an  empty  or  sense- ^ 
less  display  of  wit ;  wanting  solidity. 

To  FROTH,  ».  n.  to  be  covered  with  liglit  and  whitish 
bubbles,  applied  to  fermenting  liquor  ;  to  mak'.'.  liquors  ap- 
pear with  a  whitish  head  or  surface. 

FROTHILY,  ad.  having.a  white  head  or  surface,  applied 
to  liquors.    Figuratively,  in  an  empty,  vaiu,  and  trifling;, 
manner. 

FROTHY,  a.  full  of  foam,  or  having  its  surface  covered 
with  white  bubbles ;  soft. 

To  FROUNCE,  V.  a.  to  frizle  or  curl  the  hair  about  the 
face. 

FRO'UZY,  «.  a  cant  word  ;  dim ;  musty  ]  of  a  nastv  and . 
disagreeable  scent. 

FRO'WARD,  a. [framweard, Sax. \  peevish;  fretful;  cross;- 
ungovernable ;  not  easily  pleased  ;  perverse. 

FRO'WARDLY,  ad.  peevishly.;  perversely. 

FRO'VVARDNESS,  *.  peevislujcss;  perverseness. 

To  FROWN,  ».  n.  {frosner,  old  Fr.]  to  express  displea. 
sure  by  contracting  the  loreliead  into  wrinkles ;  to  look 
stern. 

I'ROWN,  *.  alook  wherein  a  person  knits  his  eye-brows, 
and  contracts  his  forehead  into  wrinkles,  in  token  of  displea- 
sure. 

FRO'WNINGLY,  ad.  in  a  stem  maBser;  with  a  look  of 
displeasure. 

FROZEN,  part.  pass,  of  Frekze. 

F.  R.  S.  an  abbieviature  for  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Sociaty.    . 

FRUCnFICA'TION,*.  the  act  of  causing,  or  of  bearing; 
fruit ;  the  power  of  producing  fruit. 

To  FRU'CTIFY,  v.  a.  [from  fruchu.  fruit,  and  faao,  to, 
make,  Lat.J  to  make  fruitttrl ;_  tocauseor  enable  to  produce 
fruit.    Neuterlv,  to  bear  fruit.  ■. 

FRU'CTUOUS,  a.  [frHctueax,  Fr.]  mailing  fruitful;  ena- 
bling to  produce. 

FRU  GAL,  a.  [friigalit,  from  fntx,  fruit,  Lat.]  thrifty; 
sparing  ;^  not  spending  in  a  prodigal  manner  ;  not  lavish. 

FR  U'GALLY,  ad.  in  a  sparing  or  parsimonious  manner. 

FRUGA'UTY,  t.  [frvgalitai.  from  frvgaiit,  fVugal,  Lat.J 
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the  virtue  of  keeping  due  bounds  in  expeiices  ;  goo  J  hus- 
bandry; oarsitHoii^.  SvNON.  -fVii^fj/jf;/ implies  only  dis- 
cretion (it  expence  :  economy  includes  in  its  idea  some  kind 
of  Btairaireim'nt  in  order  to  ete  matters  out. 

FRl'tilVOIlOUS,  a.  [from /n/r,  fruit,  and  two,  to  devour, 
Lat.l  that  lives  upon  fruit.    Applied  chietly  to  birds. 

FRUIT,  (the  i  in  this  word  and  itsderivalives  is  dropped 
in  pronunciation,  and  the  u sounded  long;  asj^Wi^,  fiutK^e, 
J'rut/iil,  <i'C.)  *.  [fiuctus,  Lat.  fruit,  Fr/I  the  produce  ot  a 
tree  or  plant  which  includes  the  seed,  or  that  part  of  either 
■wfiich  is  eaten  for  food. 

FRUITAGE,  s.  [fiiiitage,  Fr.]  fruit,  or  various  products 
«f  different  vec-ctahles.  , 

FRU.ITERHR,  a.[/iuitier,  Fr.j  one  who  trades  in  fruit. 

FRU'ITl'^RY,  *.  Ifruitciie,  i'e.]  a  fruit-loft,  or  place  where 
fruit  is  kept. 

FRU'iTFUL,  a.  fertile  ;  loaded  with  fniit.  B*-arir.g  chil- 
dren, applied  to  women.  Bearing' young,  applied  to  beasts. 
Plenteous. 

FRUITFULLY,  ad.  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  pro- 
Jifir. 

FRUITFULN  ESS,  *.  fertility  ;  the  act  or  quality  of  pro- 
ducini;  in  abundance. 

FRUITION,  (fruUhon-)  t.  [from  fmor,  Lat.]  the  act  of 
enjoying  or  possessing;  the  pleasure  given  by  actual  pos- 
session and  use. 

FRU  ITIVE,  a.  having  the  power  of  enjoyment. 

FRU'ITLESS,  (,fnit!csf)  a.  barren.  Figuratively,  vain; 
productive  nf  no  advantage. 

FRUITLESSLY,  {Jrutlesdy)  ad.  in  an  unprofitable 
manner. 

FRL''MENTY,  s.  [Iromfinmenium,  Lat.l  a  food  or  pot- 
tage made  of  wheat  and  raisins  boiled  in  milk. 

To  FRUMP,  ti.  a.  to  mock  ;  to  browbeat. 

FRUSH,  or  FROG,  s.  in  farriery,  a  sort  of  tender  horn 
which  arises  in  the  middle  of  a  horse's  sole,  and  divides  it 
into  two  branches  running  towards  the  heel  in  the  form  of  a 
fork. 

FRUSTRA'NEOUS,  s\\homfrustra,  in  vain,  Lat.]  vain  ; 
useless;  unprofitable;  without  advantage. 

To  FRl'STRATE,  r.  fl.  [from /nw^ra,  in  vain,  Lat.]  to 
defeat;  disappoint;  to  render  an  undertaking  or  design 
of  no  effect;  to  make  null  or  void. 

FRUSTRATE,  part,  \i\om  frustra,  in  vain,  Lat.]  vain; 
inefTectnal ;  unprofitable  ;  null ;  defeated  ;  void. 

FRUSTRATION,  «.  \irotnfimlrn,  in  vain,  Lat.]  dis- 
appointment; the  act  of  rendering  an  undertaking  of  no 
ctfect;  defeat. 

FRUSTUM,  s.  [Lat.]  in  mathematics,  a  piece  rut  off 
ftom  a  regular  figure.  Fnistum  nf  a  pi/ramid,  or  rojie,  is  a 
part  cut  o(V,  usual'v  by  a  plane  parallel  to  the  base. 

FRY,  «.  [from/- '«,  Dan.]  the  young  fish  just  produced. 

To'FIlY,  t'.  a.  \frij;o,  Lat.]  to  dress  meat  in  an  iron  or 
••oppcr  pan  over  the  nie.  Neuterly,  to  melt  with  excessive 
heat. 

FRY,  s.  from  the  verb  ;  a  disli  of  meat  or  fish  fried,  ojf 
designed  to  be  fried.     A  kind  of  sieve. 

FRY'INGPAN,  s.  the  vessel  in  which  meat  is  roasted  on 
the  fire. 

To  FUB,  V.  a.    See  To  Fob. 

FUB,  s.  a  plump  chubby  boy. 

FU'CUS,  s.  [Lat.]  a  paint  or  wash  used  by  women. 

FUDGE,  s.  a  mere  pretence,  excuse,  colour,  or  decep- ' 
tion;  a  fiction  without  truth  or  reality. 

To  FU'DDLE,  «i.  a.  ot  unknown  etymology ;  to  intoxicate 
with  liquors  ;"  to  make  aperson  drunk. 

FUE'GO,  FoGO,  or  St.  Philip,  one  of  the  Cape  de  Verd 
blands  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  higher  than  any  of  the  rest, 
and  appearing  at  sea  to  be  one  single  mountain,  though  on 
the  sides  there  are  deep  valleys.  There  is  a  volcano  at  the 
t«>p  of  it,  which  burns  continually,  vomiting  out  fire  and 
smoke,  throwing  up  huge  pieces  of  rock  to  a  vast  height,  and 
somi^imes  pouring  vasttorrenlsof  brimstone  down  tlie  sides 
»  f  'he  hifl.  The  Portuguese,  who  first  inhabited  it,  brought 
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negroes  w  ith  them,  and  a  stock  of  cows,  horses,  and  hog»  • 
but  their  descendants  are  not  now  distinguishable  in  then 
complexions  from  the  negroes.  The  island  is  w  ilhout  rivet :. 
and  almost  withcmt  fresh  water;  yet  it  is  fertile  in  maize, 
gourds,  water-melons,  wild  figs,  oranges,  and  apples.  A 
great  number  of  gonts  run  w'ild  upon  the  mountains,  and  th^ 
profit  on  their  skins  is  a  revenue  of  the  crown.  They  ex- 
port also  the  skins  of  cattle,  horses,  as.ses,  and  hogs,  "^riic 
island  is  nearlv  5  leagues  in  length,  and  is  about  ,"530  mde» 
W.  of  Cape  de  Verd,  and  90  ^V.  of  St.  Jago.  Lat.  15. 10.  N 
Ion.  24.  20.  W. 

FU  EL,  s.  [from  ftu.  Fr.J    See  Fkwf.l. 

FUGA'CIOUSNESS,  ».  [from /og-»o,  to  flee,  Lat.]  vola- 
tilifv.  or  the  {junlilv  of  evaporating  and  flying  away. 

F'U(iA'CriY,s-.  [fiom //'g-io,  to  flee,  Lat.J  volatility  ;  tht 
act  or  quality  of  evaporating,  flying  away,  or  fadin;;  insta- 
bility ;  unceitainty. 

FU'CilTIYE,  a.  [from  f:(gio,  to  flee,  Lat.]  not  tenable. 
Untteatly,  unstable,  volatile,  or  apt  to  fly  away.  Flying 
from  danger  or  duty.     \Vandering;  vagabond. 

FU'GITH'E,  s.  [from  fnf^o,  to  flee,  Lat.]  one  who  runs 
from  or  deserts  bis  station  or  duty  ;  one  who  runs  away  from 
punishment,  and  shelters  himself  in  another  couuiry. 

FU'GITIVENESS,  s.  volatility  ;  the  quality  of  evaporat 
nig;  instability;  uncertainty. 

rU(iUE,  {ffi!>e,  OT  ffig)  s' [fiiga,  Lat.]  in  music,  a  fliglit, 
and  is  when  the  diflcrent  parts  of  a  composition  follow  eadl 
other,  each  repeating  what  the  first  had  pe<-formcd, 

FU'LCIMKNT,  i.  [from /u/cio,  to  support,  Lat.J  a  prop 
a  support ;  that  on  which  a  body  rests. 

FULDA,  a  city,  bishopric,  and  river,  in  the  circle  of  tlr.' 
Upper  Rhine,  in  Germany. 

To  FULI-TL,  t).  0.  to  accomplish,  answer,  or  confirm  any 
prophecy,  by  perforniing  what  is  foretold  ;  to  answer  any 
purpose  or  design  ;  to  perform  exactly ;  to  answer  or  gi* 
tjfy  any  desire  bv  compliance. 

FU'LGENCY'j.  splendor;  lustre. 

FULGENT,  a.  [from  fu/geo,  to  shiue,  Lat.]  sliining; 
dazzling  ;  excessively  bright. 

FU'LGID,  «.  [from /HCfi-eo,  to  shiue,  Lat.]  shining ;  glit- 
tering. ■    '  , 

FU  LGOR,  or  FU'LGOUR,  *.  [from/irff  eo,  to  shine,  Ut.  | 
a  dazzling  brightness. 

FULGURATION,  *.  ffiom  Julgeo,  to  shine,  Lat.]  the 
flashing  of  lightning. 

FULIGINOUS,  a.  [from  fuligo,  soot,  Lat.]  so«ty ; 
smoky. 

FUXIMART,  *.  akind  of  stinking  ferret. 

FULL,  a.  {fulle.  Sax. J  w  itbout  any  void  space  ;  not  capa- 
ble of  containing  more  ;  abounding  in  any  quality,  whethei 
good  or  bad.'  Plump  or  fat,  applied  to  size.  Saturated. 
Strong  ;  not  faint,  applied  to  the  voice.  Complete,  or 
wanting  nothing  to  perfect  it.  Having  every  part  of  its 
sui:J'ace  illuminated,  applied  to  the  moon. 

1"  ULL,  «.  [/«//'■,  Sax.]  freedom  from  defect ',  the  highest 
state  or  degree.  The  whole,  used  with  et.  'Ore  state  of 
being  able  to  contain  no  more.  Applied  to  the  moon,  the 
time  in  w4iich  she  makes  a  perfect  orb. 

To  FULL,r.  a.lfullo.h'dt.l  to  cleanse  cloth  from  its  oil  and 
grease. 

FULL,  nd.  without  abatement ;  exactly  ;  directly.  It  i» 
placed  before  adverbs  and  adjectives  to  strengthen  their  s>g- 
nification.  FvU  is  iiiucli  used  in  composition,  to  imitate  aii-y 
thing  arrived  at  its  highest  or  utmost  degree. 

FU'LLAGE,  s.  the  money  paid  for  fullingcloth. 

FU'LLER,  s.  one  who  cleanses  and  dresses. 

FULLER'S  EARTH,  *.  a  marie  of  a  close  texture,  ex- 
tremely soft  and  unctuous  to  the  touch,  and  used  in  the  wooU 
len  manufacture  ;  when  dry,  it  is  of  a  grayish-brown  colour 
in  all  degrees,  from  very  pale  to  almost  black,  and  has  gene- 
rally something  of  a  greenish  cast  in  it.  The  fkw%\.  f idler  t 
earth  is  dug  in  our  own  island. 

•■U'LLERS THISTLE,  *. a  plant. 

FU'LLINGMILL,   /.  a  mill  wherein  cloth  is  cleansed 
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from  its  grease  and  oil,  when  first  taken  fVoiu  the 
loom. 

Fl''l.iy,  «(/.  w itiioul  any  empty  space,  defect,  or  lack  ; 
completely. 

FL 'LMA  R,  a  kind  of  sea  fowl  that  inhabits  the  island  of 
St.  Kilda.  It  is  particularly  valuable  to  the  natives  of  that 
island,  as  itsi)|ii)lieslhcni  with  oil  for  their  lamps,  down  for 
Iheir  beds,  a  aelitaey  for  their  tables,  a  balm  for  their 
Mounds,  and  a  medicine  for  their  diseases. 

FU'L.MINANT,pa;<.  [from  fidmen,  a  thunder  bolt,  Lat.] 
thnnderiug ;  makinji;  a  noise  like  thunder. 
'  To  FUX.MINATE,  v.  n.  [from /«/»«««,  a  thunder  bolt, 
Lat.]  to  thunder;  to  make  a  loud  noise  or  explosion  like 
thtnider.  Figuratively,  to  denounce  tlueateuings,  or  issue 
ontseclesiastiral  censures. 

KULMINATINGGOLD,  s.  m  chyraistry,  a  very  dan- 
gero;is  compound  made  by  diluting  a  saturated  solution  of 
gold  with  three  times  its  measure  of  distilled  water,  and  pre- 
cipitating the  oxide  by  solution  of  amrooDiii  graduallyr 
added.  The  precipitate,  when  dried  on  a  tilter,  forms  this 
fulminatin<;  powder,  which  detonates  by  heat,  or  friction. 

FU  L.MINATING  POWDER,  s.  in  chymistiy,  a  compo- 
sition of  three  parts  of  nitre,  two  parts  of  salt  of  tartar,  and 
one  of  sulphur.  It  is  thus  called  from  the  loud  report  which 
it  occasions  when  gradually  boated  over  a  fire. 

FULMINATION,  t.  [from  fulmen,  a  thunder  bolt,  Lat.] 
the  act  of  thundering ;  the  act  of  denouncing  threats  or 
censures. 

FU'LMINATORY,  a.  [from  fulmm,  a  thunder  bolt,  Lat.J 
thunderios  ;  denouncing;  threats  and  censures. 

FU'LNl'lSS,  s.  the  state  of  being  incapable  to  contain 
mare  ;  the  state  of  abounding  iu  any  quality  ;  completeness ; 
perfection  ;  freedom  from  defect ;  repletion  ;  plenty,  or  a 
state  of  affluence,  largeness,  or  extent.  Applied  to  sound, 
such  as  fills  the  tar. 

FU'LSOMK,  a.  [from  fulle.  Sax.]  nauseous,  ofteusive, 
applied  to  the  objects  of  sight,  taste,  or  smell.  TenUing  to 
obscenity  ;  dissrracetul  ;  odious. 

FU'LSOAIKLY,  «</.  nauseously  ;  rankly;  obscenely. 

FU'LSOMENESS,  «.  nauseousness ;  obscenity. 

To  FUMBLE,  v.  n.  \.fommelen,  Belg.]  to  attempt  any 
thing  in  an  awkward  or  clumsy  manner. 

FU^MBLER,  s.  one  who  decs  a  thins  awkwardly. 

FU'MRLINGLY,  ad.  in  an  awkward  manner. 

FUME,  1.  [/(imuj,  Lat.]  smoke,  vapour,  or  any  volatile 
substance ;  an  exhalation  ;  any  thing  unsubstantial ;  ra^e  ; 
passion;  an   idle   conceit :  a  chimera  ;  a  vain  imagination. 

To  FUME,  f.  n.  [from/umiw,  smoke,  Lat.]  to  smoke.  To 
raise  or  pass  over  in  vapours.  Figuratively,  to  be  iu  a  rage. 
Actively,  to  smoke,  or  dry  in  smoke,  applied  to  curing  of 
fish  or  flesh.  To  perfume  or  scent  by  casting  odoursinto 
the  fire. 

FU'.MET,  $.  tiie  dun-;  of  tlic  deer. 

F;UMETTE.s.  [Fr.J  in  cookery,  the  stmkof  meat. 

1  U'M ID,  a.  Utomfuhms,  smoke,  Lat.]  smoky  ;  vaporous. 

FUMl'DITY,  *.  smokiness;  tendency  to  s'moke. 

To  FU'MIG  ATE,  v.  a.  [from/iima*,  smoke,  Lat.]  to  smoke, 
scent,  or  perfume  by  vapours ;  to  cleanse  from  contagion 
by  smo.king. 

FUMIGATION,  s.  [from/i(mu.t,  smoke,  I^t.]  scent  raised 
by  fire;  the  act  of  smokin^auy  affected  part  in  medicated 
fumes.  ■ 

_  FU'MIG.\TOR, ».  in  surgery,  an  instrument  used  for  in- 
jecting clysters  of  the  smoke  of  tobacco  into  drowned  per- 
sons with  the  intent  to  restore  animation. 

IiUMINGLY,  af'.  angrilv  ;  in  a  rage.  , 

FU'MITRR,  or  FUMlTiDRY,  s.  a  plant;  spelt  likewise, 
and  more  properlv,  fumatvn/. 

FU  MOUS,  or  FUMY,  a. [fayneux,  Fr.]  producanj.'  luraes ; 
smoke  or  vapours. 

1'  UN,  I.  a  low  cant  word  ;  sport ;  frolicsome  mirth ; 
'  waggish  merriment. 

FU'NC'IION,  (JunhAoT,)  1.  [from  fuvgor,  to.dischatge, 
4^t.]  discharge,  or  performance ;  an  employBient,  office,  or 


trade;  a  single  act  of  any  office;  power;   faculty;  the 
office  of  any  particular  part  of  the  body. 

FUND,  i.  [from  funda,  a  purse,  Lat.]  stock,  or  capital ; 
that  by  which  any  expence  is  supportea  ;  the  public  secu- 
rity given  those  who  lend  money  to  the  state ;  a  stock  or 
bank  of  monev. 

FU'NDAMENT,  s.  [from/«n<fo,  to  establish  or  lay  the 
foundation,  Lat.]  that  part  of  the  body  on  which  a  person 
sits. 

FUNDAME'NTAL,  o.  [from  Jundo,  to  establish  or  lay 
the  foundation,  Lat.]  serving  for  the  foundation ;  that  on 
which  the, rest  is  built ;  essential;  important. 

FUNDAMENTAL,*,  a  leading,  essential,  or  necessary 
proposition. 

FUNDAME'NTALLY.nrf.  essentially;  originally. 

FU'NEN,  an  island  in  Denmark,  near  the  entrance  of  the 
Baltic  Sea,  about  36  miles  in  length,  and  30  in  breadth.  It 
is  separated  from  Jutland  by  a  strait,  called  the  Lees  Belt, 
and  from  the  island  of  Zealand  by  another  called  the  Great 
Belt.  It  is  remarkably  fertile  in  pasture  and  grain,  and  ex- 
ports anuuallv  great  quantities  of  barlev,  oats,  rye,  pease, 
and  honey.  Most  of  the  Danish  nobility  have  seats  here. 
Odensee  is  the  capital. 

FU'NERAL,  s.  [fromfunvs,  Lat.l  the  procession  made  in 
carrying  a  corpse  to  the  grave  ;  tlie  interment  or  putting 
a  dead  person  into  the  grave ;  the  ceremony  used  at  putting 
a  person  into  the  grave. 

FU'NERAL,  or  FUNEREAL,  a.  [from/imi«,a  funeral, 
Lat.]  used  at  the  burial  of  the  dead  ;  suiting  a  burial.  Dark 
or  dismal,  applied  to  colour. 

FUNCiO'SlTY,  s.  [i'vomfimgus,  a  mushroom,  Lat.  |  spongi- 
ness ;  porosity. 

FUNGOUS,  n.  [from fungus,  a  mushroom,  Lat.]  excres 
cent;  spongy;  porous;  wanting  firmness. 

FU'NGUS,  s.  [Lat.]  strictly,  a  mushroom.  In  botany, 
applied  geneially  to  those  substances  that  are  either  species 
of  mushroom,  or  resemble  them  with  regard  to  their 
spougincss  or  shape.  In  surgery,  an  excrescenee  of  flesh 
growing  on  tlie  lips  of  wounds. 

FL^'NIC'LE,  s.  [l'roni/«»u,  a  cord,  Lat.]  a  small  cord. 

FUN  K,  s.  a  low  word  ;  a  strong,  tank,  or  offensive  smell ; 
an  offensive  suffocating  smoke. 

FUNNEL,  s.  [infit7iflibttlii>n,  from  iVi/'unf/o,  to pour in,  Lat.J 
an  inverted  hollow  cone  with  a  pipe  fastened  to  it,  through 
which  li()uors  are  poured  into  vessels  with  narrow  mouths  ; 
tlie  shafts  of  a  chimney;  any  pipe  or  passage  of  communi- 
cation. 

F'U'NNELTOP,  s.  a  species  of  fungus,  bell-shaped,  with 
round,  convex,  or  flat  seeds.    The  varieties  are  numerous. 

FUR,  *.  [/wuni/re,  Fr.j  skin  with  soft  hair;  the  soft  hair 
of  beasts  ;  the  sediments  of  liquors  adhering  to  the  vessels 
in  which  they  were  contained. 

FUR,  nd.  nowconiiuonly  written/ar  ,•  at  a  distance. 

To  FUR,  f.  a.  to  line  or  cover  with  skins  that  have  soft 
hair;  to  cover  with  sedimeuts,  or  with  the  [parts  of  a  fluid 
which  is  become  thick  by  evaporation. 

FURA'<JIOUS,  Uxrathious)  a.  [hom  fm;  a  thief,  Lat.J 
thievish  ;  inclined  to  steal. 

FURACITY,  t.  [froni/«r,  a  thief,  Lat.J  an  inclination  or 
disposition  to  theft. 

FURBELOW,  {/urbeJS)  s.  [faWala.  Fr.]  an  ornament  of 
ruffled  or  plaited  silk,  linen,  stuffs,  &c.  sewed  on  women's 
garments. 

To  FURBELOW,  (/urbelr,)v.  a.  to  adorn  w;ith  stripes  oi 
borders  of  fur,  silk,  linen,  &c.  sewed  on  in  plaits. 

ToFU'RBlSH,  I),  a.  [fourbii;  Fr.]  to  burnish,  polish,  or 
make  any  metal  bright. 

FURBISHER,  t.[fowbissem;  Fr.\  one  who  polishes  .ii 
burnishes  any  metal  so  as  to  make  it  bright. 

FURCATION,*,  [f rom /«»f«, -a  fVsik,  Lat.j  forkinessj 
the  shooting  out  two  ways  like  the  prongs  of  a  fork. 

FU'RFUR,  ».  [Lat.]  bran,  husk,  chaff,  dandruff  ;  also  tlie 
scabies  or  scurf  of  the  head. 

rURFURACEOU!»,a.lfrom/«r/ur)braD,Lat.]husky,tr«i». 
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FUIIIES,  accordinff  to  poetical  fiction,  were  the  three 
daughters  of  Night  ana  Acheron,  namely  Alecto,  Megrcra, 
and  Tisiphoii?,  who  are  described  with  snakes  instead  of 
hair,  and  eyes  like  lightning,  carrying  iron  chains  and  whips 
in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  flaming  torches ;  the  latter  to 
discover,  and  (he  forraer  to  punish,  the  guiily. 

FURIOUS, a.  [from  furor,  fury,  I.at.j  mad,  or  deprived 
ttfthe  right  use  of  reason;  raging;  violently  transported  by 
passion. 

FU'RIOUSLY,  ud,  madly;  violently;  with' vehemence 
and  outrage. 

FU'RIOUSNESS,  t.  fierceneis  of  nature  ;  ■violence  of  at- 
tack ;  raging. 

To  FURL,  V.  a.  [/»■"'«'■,  .Fr.]  to  draw  up  and  bind  any 
sail  close  to  the  yard. 

FU'RLONG,  t.  [/avians^,  San.J  a  measure  containing  220 
yards,  or  one-eighth  of  a  mile. 

FU'RLOUGH,  {furlv)s.[verlocf,  Belg.ja  permission  given 
by  a  superior  otticcr  to  an  inferior,  or  a  common  soldier,  to 
be  absent  for  a  stated  time. 

FUHMENTV,  s.  m«re  properly  Frumenty  ;  which 
»ec, 

FU'RNACK,  s.  [from /«»•)»/ 5,  an  oven,  Lat.]  a  place  built 
like  an  oven,  in  which  coals  and  wood  are  burnt;  sometimes 
applied  to  the  vessel  of  iron  or  copper  in  which  ores,  metals, 
&c.  are  melted. 

ToFURNI.SFT,r.a.  [fournir,  Fr.]  to  supply  with  what  is 
wanting  ;  ^to  give  for  use  ;  to  fit  up ;  to  adorn  ;  to  em- 
bellish. 

FURNISHER,  s.  one  who  supplies  or  fits  out. 
_  FU'RNITURE,  *.  [founature,  Fr.]  any  goods,  necessa- 
ries, or  materials  proper  to  render  a  house,  place,  or  any 
thing  convenient ;  an  appendage;    equipage  ;  embellish- 
ment, or  ornament. 

fU'RRIER,*.  one  who  buys  or  sells  furs. 
U'RROW,  {f<irro)  s.  [furh,  Sax.]  a  small  trench  made 
by  the  plough  for  the  reception  of  seeds  ;  a  narrow  channel 
Blade  in  a  field  for  conveying  water  to  dry,  or  for  the  drain- 
ing watery  land  ;  any  long  trench  or  hollow;  the  marks  or 
boi'iows  made  in  the  face  by  age  ;  a  wrinkle. 

To  FU'RROW,  (furrii)  V.  a.  [fyrian.  Sax.]  to  plow  into 
narrow  channels  or  hollows  ;  to  move  by  cutting  like  a 
ploughshare. 

FURRY,  a.  from/ur  ;  covered  with  or  dressed  in  fur  ; 
consisting  of  fur  ;  covered  witU  the  sediments  of  any 
liquor. 

FU'RTHER,  a.  beyond,  or  greater  than  this.  See 
Forth,  and  Farther. 

To  FU'RTHER,  v.  a.  [fertlirian,  Sax.]  to  promote,  coun- 
tenance or  encourage. 

FURTHERANCE,  f.  the  act  of  promoting,  countenanc- 
ing, or  advancing  any  undertaking  or  design. 

FU'RTHEREll,  s.  a  promoter;  one  who  contributes  to 
advance  the  progress  of  an  undertaking. 

FURTHERMORE,  «rf.  moreover;  more  than  what  has 
beeri  said  or  alleged  ;  besides. 

•  FURTIVE,  a.  [fia-iivus,  from/«r,  a  thief,  Lat]  stolen; 
gotten  by  stealth. 

FU'RY,  s.  [furor,  Lat.]  loss  of  reason;  madness  ; 
frenzy. 

FURZE,  a.  [firs,  Sax.J  a  plant  which  gro\\s  wild  on 
heath  and  upland  commons,  generally  used  for  fuel,  or  mak- 
ing hedges.     It  is  likewise  culled  gorze  and  whins. 

FU'RZV,  a.  overgrown  with  furze  or  gorze. 

To  FUSE,  ( fuze)  V.  a.  [from  fundo,fusimi,  to  pour  out,  Lat.] 
to  melt,  to  liquefy  by  heat. 

FUSE'E,  (fuzie)  s.  [fiitean,  Fr.]  the  cone  or  spindle  round 
which  the  chain  of  a  clock  or  watch  is  wound.  In  a  bomb, 
a  wooden  pipe  or  tap  filled  «ilh  wildfire,  by  which  tlie 
whole  powder  or  composition  in  the  shell  takes  fire.  A 
track  of  a  buck.  A  firelock,  or  small  neat  musket.  This  is 
more  properly  written  fiitil. 

FUSIBLE,  (/feiWt)  a,  capable  of  being  melted  or  lique- 
Acd  bv  fire. 
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FUSIBI'LITI',  (fuziWity)  s.  a  capacity  of  being  melted, 
or  becoming  liquid  by  fire. 

FUSIL, (.fiizee) s. [fmif,  Fr.]    See  Fuse e. 

FUSILI'ER,  {fuzitcer)  #.  a  soldier  armed  with  a  small 
musket. 

FU'SION,  i.  \ivomfmido,fusum,  to  pour  out,  Lat.]  the  act 
of  melting;  the  state  of  being  uielled,  or  turned  liquid,  by 
heat. 

FUSS,  s.  a  low  country  word ;  bustle  ;  racket ;  clamour  ; 
much  ado  about  nothir'f. 

.  FUST,  s.  [fuste,  Fr.J  the  bofly,  trunk,  or  shaft  of  acolumn. 
Also  a  strong  smell,  as  that  of  a  mouldy  barrel. 

FUSTIAN,  s.  [fvtttine,  Fr.la  kind  ofclolh  made  of  coh 
ton  stuff.  In  criticism,  a  high,  swelling,  and  turgid  style  ; 
bombast. 

FU'STI.\N,  «.  made  of  fustian.  Applied  to  style,  ridi- 
culouslv  tumid,  or  pompous. 

FUSTIC,.',  a  yellow  wood  used  ford\ing. 

FUSTILA'RIAN,  s.  a  word  used  by  Shakspcare  for  a 
mean,  low  follow. 

FU'STINESS,  *.  stink  ;  the  scent  of  a  mouldy  cask. 

FU'STY,  «.  stinking;  mouldy  ;  smelling  like  a  mouldy 

FUTILE,  a.  ^futilis,  Lat.]  talking  much;  trifling;  worth 
less;  of  no  weignt  or  import. 

FUTI'LITY,  s.  [futUifc,  Fr.]  the  fault  of  talking  too  much, 
triflingness:  want  of  weight ;  want  of  solidity. 

FUTTOCKS,  s.  corrupted  from  foot  'hooh  ;  in  ship 
building,  the  lower  or  upper  timbers  (hat  give  breadth  or 
bearing  to  a  ship,  and  hold  it  together. 

FUTURE,  a.  [fuUirus,  Lat.J  that  shall  be ;  that  has 
never  existed,  but  is  approaching. 

FUTURE,  s.  time  to  come ;  that  which  may  happer* 
hereafter.  Ib  grammar,  a  tense  by  which  we  express  a 
thing  neither  present  nor  past,  but  one  which  is  to  come. 

FUTU'RELY,  ad.  in  time  to  come. 

FUTU'RITY,  t.  time  or  events  which  may  come  after  a 
certain  period  of  time  ;  the  state  of  being  to  happen  aftei:  a 
certain  time. 

To  FUZZ,  V.  n.  from  the  sound  ;  to  fly  out  with  a  hiss- 
ing noise  in  small  particles,  like  water  froai  a  cock  half 
turned. 

FU'ZZB.\LL,  s.  a  kind  o(yuH§-«»,  which,  when  touched  or 
pressed,  bursts  and  scatters  dust. 

FY  !  interjeH.  a  word  used  to  express  disapprobation  anj 
loathing. 

FY'.VL,  or  Fay  AT.,  the  most  westerly  island  ef  the  Azo- 
res, or  Western  Islands,  about  27  miles  in  length,  and  9  in 
breadth.  The  climate  is  remarkably  good,  and  ihe  air  al- 
ways pure  and  mild.  The  island  produces  plenty  of  pas- 
ture for  cattle,  and  abundance  of^  fish  are  caught  on  the 
co-ast.  The  most  considerable,  if  not  the  only  town,  is 
Villa  de  Horta.    Lat.  38.  3'i.  N.  Ion.  28. 45.  W. 

FYZABAD,  a  city  of  Hindoostan,  in  the  territory  of 
Oude,  of  which  it  was  once  the  capital,  and  near  the  antient 
city  of  "Oude.  It  is  still  populous,  although  the  wealthier 
inhabitants  have  retired  since  the  removal  of  the  Nabol  lo 
Lucknow.  It  is  seated  on  the  river  Gogra,  65  miles  E.  of 
Lucknow,  and  80  nearly  N.  of  Allahabad.  Lat.  20.  45.  N 
Ion.  82.  84.  E. 

G. 

GIs  the  seventh  letter  and  fif^h  consonant  of  the  English 
alphabet.  The  letter  G  is  of  the  mute  kind,  and  can- 
not be  sounded  without  a  vowel.  It  has  two  sounds,  one 
of  which  is  called  hard,  because  formed  b_v  a  hard  pressure 
of  the  tongue  against  the  upper  gums  ;  this  sound  it  always 
retains  before  a,  o,  u,  I,  r  ;  as  game,  c-nf,  gore,  ^od,  jpm,  fcM, 
glass,  ^rass.  The  other  sound,  w liich  is  termed  soft,  resem- 
bles the  sound  of  the  ;',  and  is  commonh  found  before  e  or  i, 
as  in  gem  and  gibbet ;  though  not  without  exception  ;  for  in 
the  words  ret,  giddy,  gift,  give,  and  many  more  the  reader 
will  see  pointed  out  in  order,  it  retains  lie  bard  sound.    At 
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tlift  end  of  words,  gh  !s  often  sounded  like^,  as  in  the  words 
rouis^h,  toiig\  &c.  yet  not  always,  as  in  tlie  words  thorough, 
borough,  &c.  where  it  has  scarce  any  soi:ud  at  all.  Before  n, 
at  the  end  of  a  word,  it  is  not  sounded,  but  serves  only  to 
Icogtlien  the  vowel  which  comes  before  it,  according  to  the 
French,  from  whence  these  words  are  derived;  as  eondif^u, 
malign,  which  are  pronounced  condin,  mahn.  It  is  often 
siicut  before  A  in  the  middle  of  words,  as  in  might,  which  is 
sounded  nut.  This  seems  to  have  been  derived  to  us  from 
the  Saxons,  who,  as  Dr.  Hickes  informs  us,  pronounce  it, 
in  the  bej^itmiug,  middle,  and  ending;  of  words,  like  a  y,  as 
ill  gate,  which  soniQ  rustics  still  pronounce  yate ;  dag,  which 
we  pronounce  <fo.v  ;  and  in  'tgl,  which  ^we  pronounce  sail. 
Asa  numeral,  Gwasaiitiently  used  to  denote  400,  and  with 
a  dash  over  it  thus,  e,  46,000.  In  music,  it  is  the  character 
or  mark  of  the  treble  cletij  and  from  its  being  placed  at 
the  head,  or  markiugthe  tirst  sound  in  Guido's  scale,  the 
whole  scale  took  the  name  of  Gamut. 
.  GABARDINE,  J.  fffatJflrAW,  ital.J  a  coarse  frock. 

To  G.VBBLB,  v.  n.\galhare,  Ilal.J  to  make  an  articulate 
noise  ;  to  pnite  loudly  without  sense  or  meaning. 

GA'RBLI'),  f.  an  unintelligible  noise ;  loud  talk,  without 
sense  or  meaning. 

G.VRBLER,r«-  a  p/ateror  talkative  person. 

GA'BEL,  f.  tgabelte,  Fr.]  among  the  French,  a  duly  or 
tax  upon  salt ;  any  tax  or  excise. 

GA'B10.V,  *.  [Fr.]  a  wicker  basket  filled  with  earlh, 
serving  as  a  defence  from  the  enemy's  fire  ;  used  in  batte- 
ries to  screen  the  engineers. 

G\'fiLE,s.[gaval,  Brit,  g-nife,  Fr.]  the  sloping  roof  of  a 
building.  'The gablcend,  in  buildirfg,  isthe  uprigiit  triangu- 
laiiendof  a  house  from  the  eavestothe  top.of  thcroof. 

GA'BRIEL,  the  name  of  one  of  the  principal  angels  in 
j^eavetj.    It  signifies  the  fffC7i|-M  o/'ffod. 

G  A  D,  s.  [Sax.]  a  wedge  or  ingot  of  steel. 

To  GAD,  v.  H.\gatiaa;  Brit.l  to  ramble  about  without  any 
'settled  purpose,  necessary  call,  or  valuable  business. 
^  GA'DDtR,  J.  from  g-«rf ;  one  who  rambles  about,  or  goes 
tnuch  abroad,  withoijt  any  call  or  business. 

GA'DDINGLY,  ad.  in  a  rambling;  or  roving  manner. 

GA'DFLY,  s.  [supposed  by  Skinner  to  be  derived  from 
gad.  Sax.  a  goad,  and  Jly]  a  troublesome,  large,  stinging  fly ; 
called  likewise  a  bretse,  and  gad  bee. 

GA'DOtilNTTE,  «.  in  chymistry,  a  fossil  discovered  in 
Sweden  by  one  Gadolin  a  chy mist. 

GAi' F,  s.  a  harpoon,  or  large  hook. 

GATFER,  t.  \gefcre,  Sax.J  a  word  of  respect  formerly, 
.  but  now  made  use  of  only  as  a  term  of 'familiarity  to  an  old 
country  fellow. 

GA'FFLES,  t.  \gafelucat.  Sax.]  artificial  spurs  of  steel, 
or  silver,  put  on  a  cocii's  legs,  in  the  room  of  his  natural 
ones,  when  he  is  to  light. 

To  G.\G,  V.  u.  [from  gaghel,  Belg.]  to  force  'something 
into  the  mouth  that  may  ke'ep  the  jaws  distended,  and  hin- 
der a  person  from  e;:eaking. 

GAG,  s.  something  put  into  the  mouth,  which  hinders  a 
person  from  speaking. 

GAG  E,  t.  \gage,  Fr.]  something  given  as  a  security  ;  a 
pledge. 

To  GAGE,  v.a.  [gagtr,  Fr.]  to  wager;  to  give  or  place  in 
trust  as  part  of  a  wager  ;  to  give  as  a  pledge  or  security  ;  to 
measure  or  iind  |the  contents  of  a  vessel.  In  tlic  last  sense, 
more  properlv  written  ffaug:*,which  see. 

To  GA'GGLE,  b.  n.  jg'ag-CTi,  Bclg.J  to  make  a  noise  like  a 
goose,  or  like  one  who  is  gagged. 

.GAI'ETY,  t.  [gaieti,  Fr.J  a  cheerful,  sprightly,  and  joyous' 
disposition  of  mind.  Pleasures  which  are  proper  for  youth, 
Ksed  in  the  plural.  Finery,  or  splendid  dress.  Synon. 
Joy  is  in  the  heart,  gaiety  in"  the  manners.  The  one  consists 
in  the  sweet  sentiments  of  the  soul ;  the  ether,  in  the  agree- 
able situation  of  the  mind. 

GAIN,  «.  [gain,  Fr.]  profit  or  advantage  flowing  as  a  cou- 
•equence  from  any  nodertaking ;  interest,  or  lucre. 

To  GAIN,  V.  a.  [gagiitr,  Fr.J  to  ottaJn  profit  or  *dvai»' 


tage  I  to  receive  for  a  thing  above  what  it  costs  j  to  attain, 
obtain,  or  acquire ;  to  win;  to  draw  over  to  an  interest -or 
party.  Neuterly,  to  encroach  ;  to  advance  or  come  for- 
ward by  degrees.  Figuratively,  used  with  on  or  upon,  to 
obtain  an  advantage  over ;  to  get  ground. 

GAIN,  a.  ail  old  word  now  out  of  use  ;  handy ;  ready  ; 
dexterous. 

GA'INER,  $.  one  who  receives  profit  or  advantage. 

G  A'INFUL,  a.  that  by  which  a  person  may  be  enriched : 
profitable  ;  advantageous  ;  lucrative  ;  productive  of 
money. 

GAINFULLY,  ad.  in  a  profitable  or  advantageous 
manner. 

GA'INLESS,  a.  unprofitable  ;  producing  neither  profit 
nor  advantiigc.  '  ■   -  • 

GA'INLY,  ad.  handily ;  dexterous  and  ready  in  per- 
forming. 

To  GAINSAT,  v.  a.  [from  gain  for  against,  and  sayl  to 
contradict.    To  deny,  or  speak  against  a  thing. 

GAINSA'YEil,  s.  an  opponent ;  an  adversary. 

GAINSBOROUGH,  a  town  of  Lincolnshire,  situated  on 
the  Trent,  over  which  a  handsome  stone  bridge  has  been 
lately  erected,  where  foot-passengers,  as  well  as  others,  pay 
toll.  Though  nearly  40  miles  from  the  Humber  by  water, 
it  is  accessible  to  vessels  of  considerable  burden,  "(trading 
to  London,  Hull,  Newcastle,  and  other  places)  with  the 
tide,'  and  serves  as  a  place  of  export  and  import  to  the 
W.  and'N.  W.  parts  of  the  county.  It  is  17  wiles  N. 
W.  of  Lincoln,  and  151  N.  by  W.  of  London.  JMarket 
on  Tuesday. 

GA'iRlSH,  a.  [from  geairian,  Sax.J  gaudy  ;  showy  ; 
fine  or  bright.  IC.xccssively  gay,  or  flighty,  applied  to  the 
mind. 

GA'IRISHNESS,  .?.  finery,  or  flaunting  gaudiness,  ap- 
plied to  dress,     Ffighlly  or  extravagant  joy  or  gaiety. 

GAIT,  s.  [gat,  Belg.]  the  manner  or  air  of  walking. 

GALA'GE,*.  a  shepherd's  clog.  An  old  word.  "  My 
galage  grown  fast  to  my  heel."  Spenser. 

GALA^NGAL,  s.  [ga'-uige,  Fr.]  the  name  of  two  roots 
brought  from  the  East  Indies,  kept  in  the  shops,  a  greater 
and  a  smaller ;  of  which  the  latter  is  most  esteemed.  It  is 
a  great  cephalic,  cardiac,  and  uterine. 

GALA'XY,  (by  some  accented  on  the  first  syllable),  t. 
[from  §■«/«,  milk,  Gr.]  the  milky  way,  or  that  part  of  the  sky 
which  appears  with  a  stream  of  light,  su|>posed  by  modern 
astrenomers  to  be  occasioned  by  a  profusion  of  stars. 

GA'LBANUM,  *.  [Lat]  a  substance  of  a  middle  nature 
between  a  gum  and  a  resin,  bejng  inflammable  like  the  lat- 
ter, and  soluble  in  water  like  the  former,  but  will  not  dis- 
solve in  oil,  as  pure  resins  do. 

GALE,  i.  [gabling,  Teut.]  a  current  ©fair,  or  a  gentle 
blast  of  wind.  In  botany,  a  pktnt,  with  spear-shaped  leaves, 
called  also  sweet  willow, and  Dutch  myrtle. 

tJALEAS, or  GA'LLEASS,  s.  [^akasse,  Fr.]  a  large  low- 
built  vessel,  using  both  siiils  and  oars,  being  the  largest 
vessel.which  is  lowed. 

GA'LEATlOp,  a.  [gnleatvs,  Lat.]  covered  with  an  helmet, 
or  with  something  resembling  an  helmet. 

GALETSA.f.  in  chymistry,  the  sulpliuret  of  lead. 

GXLE'NIC,  or  GALE'NICAL,  a.  a  manner  of  treating 
diseases  founded  on  the  principles  of  Galen.  Galenical 
medicines  are  those  that  are  formed  by  the  easier  prepara- 
tion of  herbs,  roots,  A'c.  and  by  combining  and  niultipiying 
ingredients';  while  those  of  chymistry  draw  (heir  intimate 
or  more  remote  virtues  by  means  of  fire  and  elaborate  prepa- 
rations ;  as  calcination,  digestion,  fermentations.  Sec. 

GALI'CIA,  a  name  given  to  a  country  in  the  S.  and  S.  VV. 
ofPoland,  consisting  of  that  part  of  Little  Poland,  which  is 
S.  <)t'tlie  river  Vistula,  alHiost  the  whole  of  Red  Russia,  and 
a  slip  of  Podolia.  It  is  now  iiicor.porated  ii:to  the  Austrian 
dominions,  under  the  ajipeliation  uf'the  kingdoms  of  Gu- 
licia  and  Lodomeria.  'I  he  mountainous  parts  produce  fiiw 
past- ire  ;  the  plains  are  mostly  sandy,  but  abound  in  forAfits^ 
and  are  fertile  ia  corn.    The  principal  articles  of  truluc, 
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are  cattle,  hides,  wax,  and  honey,  copper,  lead,  iron,  and 
siilt.  It  extends  from  E.  to  W.  about  280  miles  in  length, 
and  from  60  to  100  in  breadth.  Lemhui<r  or  Leopold  is  the 
capital. 

GALI'CIA,  a  mountainous  province  of  Spain,  bounded  on 
the  N.  and  W.  by  the  sea ;  on  the  E.  by  Asturia  and  Leon  ; 
and  on  the  S.  by  Portugal.  It  has  more  harbours  than  any 
other  province  of  Spain,  and  the  forests  yield  wood  for 
sliip-buiidin;;.  The  principal  produce  is  wine,  llax,  and 
citrons  ;  and  here  are  also  good  pastures.  The  population 
is  not  numerous.  The  mineral  productions  are  copper  and 
lead;  Corunna  and  Ferrol  arie  tiie  principal  ports,  and  St. 
Ja^o  di  Compostella  is  the  capital. 

G.\'LIOT,  s.  [^al'wtte,  Fr.]  a  little  galley  or  sort  of  bri- 
gautine,  built  very  slight,  and  fit  for  chase.  It  carries  but 
©lie  mast,  and  two  or  three  pattereroes.  It  can  both  sail 
aiid  row,  anil  has  sixteen  or  twenty  seats  for  the  rowers, 
with  one  man  to  each  oar. 

(iALL,  St.  or  St.  Gallen,  a  considerable  town  of  the 
Tliursau,  in  Swisserland.  The  inhabitants  areuncouimouly 
hidustrious,  and  carry  on  an  extensive  commerce,  arising 
from  the  mautifactnres  of  linen,  muslin,  and  embroidery. 
Here  is  a  rich  and  celebrated  abbey,  whose  abbot  is  chosen 
by  tlie  72  Benedictines  who  compose  the  chapter.  The  go- 
vernment of  the  town,  which  is  entirely  protcsfant,  is  aristo- 
democratical ;  the  subjects  of  the  abbot,  whose  territory  is 
distinct,  are  catholics.  To  the  library  belonging  to  this  ab- 
bey we  are  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  the  famous 
writings  of  Petronius  Arbiter,  Silius  Ifalicus,  Valerius  Flac- 
cus,  and  Quntilian,  copies  of  wliicli  were  found  here  in 
1413.  The  town  is  seated  in  a  narrow,  barren  valley,  be- 
tween two  mountains,  67  miles  N.  E.  of  Zurich.  Lat.  47. 26. 
N.  Ion.  9.  20.  E. 

G.ALL,  igmdl)  s.  [gea!a,  SaxJ  a  vellow  juice,  secreted 
from  the  blood  in  the  c;lands  ofthe  liver,  and  lodged  in  a 
particular  reservoir,  called  the  gall  bladder.  Figuratively, 
any  thing  extremely  bitter.  Rancour  or  malignity,  applied 
to  the  temper  ofthe  mind.  A  sore  or  hurt,  occasioned  by 
fretting  or  rubbing  off  the  skin. 

To  GALL,  (gault)  V.  a.  \galer,  Fr.l  to  hurt  or  make  sore 
by  rubbing  off  the  skin.  Figurativefv,  to  impair,  or  wear 
away.  To  vex;  to  fret;  to  teaze;  to  harass;  to  disturb. 
Prov.  Touch  a  galVd  horse  on  the  back,  and  he'll  kick  or 
uince. 

GA'LLANT,  a.  [galant,  Fr.J  ^y,  shoM-y,  or  magnifi- 
cent, applied  to  dress.  Brave,  high-spirited,  courageous, 
applied  to  the  mind.  Amorous,  or  inclined  to  courtship. 
Synon.  Excess  makes  love  degenerate  into  jealousy,  and 
gallmitry  into  libertinism. 

GA'LLANT,  s.  a  gay,  sprightly,  airy,  and  courageous 
person ;  a  person  who  courts  a  woman  in  order  to  make 
her  his  wife ;  a  person  who  keeps  company  with  a  pros- 
titute. 

GA'LLANTLY,  ad.  in  a  gay  or  sprightly  manner.  In  a 
.showy  or  splendid  manner,  applied  to  dress.  In  a  brave, 
noble,  or  courageous  manner. 

GA'LLANTRY,*. [;5-«/«n<ene,  Fr.l  splendour;  grandeur; 
finery  ;  bravery;  nobleness;  courtship;  elegant  and  refined 
address  to  women ;  vicious  love  ;  amorousness. 

GALLATES,  s.  iii  chymistry,  salts  formed  by  the  combi- 
oa-tion  of  any  base  with  gallic  acid. 

GALLKO'N,  (galloon)  s.  [galion,  Fr.\  a  lar^e  ship,  with 
four  or  five  decks.  Now  applied  to  those  ships  which  the 
.Spaniards  employ  in  the  commerce  they  carry  on  between 
Mexico  and  Peru. 

CiA'LLEllY,  s.  [galcrie,  Fr.]  a  little  aisle  or  walk  in  a 
house  above  stairs,  serving  as  a  common  passage  to  several 
rooms  placed  in  a  line  or  row ;  likewise  a  covered  place  in  a 
house  much  longer  tlian  broad,  usually  placed  in  the  wings 
of  a  building,  sometimes  embellished  with  pictures,  and 
serving  to  walk  in ;  the  seats  in  the  playhouse  above  the 
boxes.  In  fortification,  a  covered  walk  or  passage  made 
across  the  ditch  of  a  town  besieged.  In  a  ship,  a  balcony 
on  the  outside  of  the  stern,  to  which  there  is  a  passage 
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from  the  great  cabin.  In  a  church,  it  isa-kind  of  ballus- 
trade  built  along  the  sides  or  lov;-erend  ofthe  church. 

GA'LLEY,  f.  [plural  gallics,  Ital.  galere,  Fr.J  a  low-built 
vessel  going  both  with  oars  and  sails,  having  two  masts  and 
two  square  sails.  Figututively,  used  to  imply  a  state  of  ex- 
treme misery,  alluding  to  the  condition  of  the  slaves  1^ 
whom  these  vessels  are  navigated. 

GA'LLPjY-SLAVE,*.  a  person  condemned  to  row  in  the 
gallies. 

G.\'LLIARD,  s.  [gaillard,  Fr.Ja  gay,  brisk,  lively  man ;  an 
active  sprightly  dance.     Both  these  senses  are  now  obsolete. 

G'ALLIC,  a.  in  chyraistiy,  belonging  to  ^'alls,  applied 
principally  to  the  gallic  acid,  which  is  found  in  galls,  oak- 
bark,  and  some  other  vegetables. 

GA'LLICAN,  a.  [galliciis,  Lat.]  belonging  to  the  French 
church  or  nation. 

GA'LLICISM,  s.  [gallicisme,  Fr.]  a  manner  of  expres- 
sion peculiar  to  the  French  language  ;  such  as,  l\e_ft'gm-edin 
controversy;  he  held  this  conduct;  he  held  the  same  lan- 
guage that  another  had  held  before  ;  with  many  other  ex- 
pressions to  be  found  in  the  pages  of  Bolingbrokc. 

GALLIGA'SKINS,  *.  large,  open,  or  trunk  hose;  a  pair 
of  breeches. 

G  ALLIM  ATIA,  (galHmashia)  s.  [gallimathias,  Fr.]  a  dark, 
perplexed  discourse  ;  nonsense. 

(iALLIMAU'FRY,  s.  [galimafrce,  Fr.]  a  hotchpotch, 
hash,  or  ragout  of  several  sorts  of  broken  meat ;  any  iiit'oti- 
sistent  and  ridiculous  medley. 

GA'LLIOT,  s.    See  Galiot. 

GALLIPOT,  t.  a  pot  made  of  clay  glazed,  sometimes 
painted,  commonly  used  to  put  medicines  in. 

GALLO'CHES,  s.  a  sort  ofleatliern  clogs,  that  cover  good 
part  ofthe  shoe. 

GA'LLON,  s.  [gelo,  low  Lat.|  a  liquid  measure  containing 
four  quaris. 

(JALLO'ON,  s.  Igahn,  Fr.]  a  thick  narrow  kind  f  ferret, 
ribband,  or  lace. 

To  GA'LLOP,  V.  n.  \galoper,  Fr.]  to  move  forwards  vejj 
quick ;  to  move  on  horseback  by  reaches  and  leaps. 

GA'LLOP,  s.  the  motion  of  a  horse  when  he  runs  at  full 
speed;  in  which  making  a  kind  of  leap  forward,  he  lifts 
both  his  fore-legs  very  near  at  the  same  time;  and  while 
these  are  in  the  air,  and  just  upon  the  point  of  touching  the 
ground,  he  lifts  both  his  hind-legs  almost  at  once. 

GA'LLOPER,  !.  a  horse  that  gallops,  or  moves  forward 
by  reaches  and  leaps ;  a  person  who  rides  fast,  or  makes  a 
horse  cariT  him  on  a  gallop. 

To  GA'LLOW,  {giltt)  V.  a.  [agalwan.  Sax.]  to  terrify  ;  to 
make  afraid. 

GA'LLOWAY,  *.  a  horse  not  more  than  14  hands  high, 
much  used  in  the  North,  and  perhaps  is  so  called  because 
coming  originally  from  Galloway,  a  sliire  in  Scotland. 

GA'LLOWAY,  or  Gall  way,  is  a  county  of  Scotland, 
abouf  170  miles  in  length,  from  E.  to  W.  and  too  in  breadth, 
from  N.  to  S.  It  is  bounded  on  the  S.  and  W.  by  the  sea ; 
on  the  N.  by  Carrick  and  Kyle ;  and  on  the  S.  by  Nithsdale. 
It  contains  several  rivers,  and  a  great  number  of  lakes  from 
half  a  mile  to  two  miles  in  length. 

GA'LLOWS,  (gdlKs)  s.  a  frame  of  wood  made  in  divers 
forms,  or  a  beam  laid  over  two  supporters,  on  which  crimi- 
nals are  hanged. 

GA'LLOVVSFREE,  a.  exempt  by  destiny  fiom  being 
hanged.    "  Let  him  he  gallows/ree,  by  my  consent."  Dryden. 

GALLS,  (gmJls)  s.  commonly  called  Aleppo  galls,  are  a 
particular  kind  of  vegetable  tumors  or  excrescences  like 
nuts,  that  grow  upon  the  hardest  species  of  oak,  and  are  used 
in  dying,  making  ink,  &c.  which,  although  thev  arc  as  hard 
as  shells,  are  nothing  but  the  cases  of  insects  tliat  arc  bred 
ill  them,  and  which,  when  grown  to  maturity,  gnaw  their 
way  out,  which  is  the  occasion  of  those  little  holes  we  see  in 
them. 

GALVANIC,  in  chymistry,  belonging  to  galvanism. 

GA'LVANISRI,  the  name  given  to  the  influence  disco- 
vered  about  16  years  ago  by  the  celebrated  Oalvani,  piofe.*- 
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»or  of  anatomy  at  Bolognai  and  which,  by  himself,  and  some 
©tliiTS,  was  at  first,  though  improperly,  called  animal  elec- 
tricity. The  experiments  which  have  been  made  by  pliilo- 
tophers,  upon  animal  bodies,  may  be  reduced  to  the  follow- 
ing; which  may  siitfice  to  give  the  reader  a  correct  notion 
of  the  subject.— Lay  bare  about  an  inch  of  a  g:rcat  nerve, 
leading  to  any  limb  or  muscle.  Let  that  end  of  the  bared 
part  \< hich  is  farthest  from  the  limb  be'in  close  contact  with 
a  bit  of  zinc.  Touch  the  zinc  with  a  bit  of  silver,  while 
another  part  of  the  silver  touches,  eith>'r  Ihe  naked  nerve,  if 
not  dry,  or,  whether  it  be  dry  or  not,  llie  limb  or  muscle  to 
which  it  leads.  Violent  contractions  are  thus  produced  in 
the  liinb  or  muscle,  hut  not  in  any  muscle  on  the  other  side 
of  the  zinc.  Almost  any  two  metals  wili  produce  the  move- 
ments ;  but,  it  is  believed,  the  most  powerful  are  the  follow- 
in';,  in  the  order  in  which  they  arc  here  placed:  1.  Zinc; 

2.  Tin;  3.  Lead;  iu  coniunction  with,   1.  Gold;  2.  Silver; 

3.  Molybdena;  4.  Steel,  5.  Copper.  Upon  tins  point, 
however,  authors  are  not  perfectly  agreed. 

GA'LWAY,  a  county  of  Ireland,  iu  the  province  of  Con- 
nau<zht,  about  75  miles  lon^j,  and  40  broad.  It  is  bounded 
on  tlie  N.  by  the  counties  of 'layoaud  Roscommon;  on  the 
E.  by  Roscommon,  King's  Countv,  and  Tipperary ;  on  the 
S.  by  Clare  and  Galway  Bay  ;  and  on  the  W.  by  tiie  Atlantic 
Ocean.  It  contains  2s  churches,  116  parishes,  about 
28,212  houses,  and  142,000  inhabitants.  A  great  part  of  it 
u  fertile,  being  a  warm  lime-stone  soil,  which  rewards  the 
industry  of  the  husbanduiunand  shepherd;  but  is  verv  coarse 
towards  the  N.and  \V.  and,  in  those  parts,  rather  thinly  in- 
habited. The  western  coast  contains  many  well-sheltered 
harbours,  and  is  mostly  bordered  with  green  inlands  and 
tugged  rocks. 

GA'LWAY,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  a  county  of  the  same 
name,  of  which  it  is  the  capital.  It  is  advantageously  si- 
tuated for  foreign  trade  on  (iaiway  Bay,  in  the  Atlantic. 
The  salmon  and  herring  fisheries  are  carried  on  here  with 
j;reat  spirit,  and  employ  several  hundred  boats ;  the  quan- 
tity of  kelp  manufactured  and  exported  isconsidcral)le,  and 
the  increase  of  the  hnen  manufacture,  though  ot  lale  intro- 
duction, is  become  verv  important.  It  is  40  miles  \Y.  S.  W. 
•f  Athlone,  and  108  \V.  bv  S.  of  Dublin. 

GAMBA  pii,  or  GAMBADO,  s.  plural  gambades  aud 
f;amhadoK.s ;  [from  gnmla,  Ital.J  a  sort  of  leather  boot  fixed  to 
a  saddle,  nistead  of  stirrups,  to  put  the  legs  in. 

GA'MBETTA,  t.  in  ornithology,  a  bird  reseiuliling  tiic 
redshank,  which  is  commuu  iu  Italy,  aud  occasionally  visits 
England 

GA'MBI.V,  a  large  river  of  Africa,  which  fallf  into  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  The  source  is  not  known,  but  it  i*  navi- 
gable for  sloops  about  fioo  miles  up  the  country.  At  liie 
mouth  of  the  river  the  land  is  low,  but,  higher  up,  the  rouri- 
trv  is  rocky  and  mountainous,  and  covere<l  with  woods. 
Along  its  banks  arc  great  niunbers  of  towns,  itihahited  hy 
various  nations.  The  Arabic  language  and  Mahometan  re- 
ligion generally  prevail  in  the  countr\  N.  of  this  river;  on 
the  S.  the  inhabitants  are  pagans.  The  Gambia  annually 
overtlows  its  banks,  hke  the  Nile.  The  mouth  is  in  lat.  13. 
28. N.and  Ion.  16.20.  W. 

.  GA'MBLER,  s.  a  cant  word  ;  [perhaps  from  eame\  a  per- 
soH  who  draws  iu  the  unwary  to  game,  in  order  to  cheat 
them. 

GAMBO'GE,  *.  a  vegetable  resinof  a  deep  yellow  col'«iir, 
uwd  as  a  paint,  and  in  medicine  as  an  evacuant.  It  comes 
from  GaniDaja,  in  the  East  Indies. 

To  GA'MBOL,  v.  n.  [gatnMler,  Fr.J  to  dance,  skip,  frisk, 
or  play  sportive  tricks. 

GA'MBOL,  t.  skip,  hop,  leap,  or  tumble  for  joy.  Figu- 
ratively, a.frolic  or  wild  prank. 

GA'MRR  KL,  t.  [from  gamlarella,  Ital.]  the  leg  of  a  horse. 

itAME,  s.  [from  gaman,  Isl.l  sport  ofany  kind.  A  jest, 
opposed  to  seriousness  or  earnest.  To  make  game,  to  ridi- 
cule. A  single  match  at  play.  Advantage  in  play.  Field- 
iports,  aoplied  to  the  chase  "of  falconry.  Animals  pursued 
iRlhe  field.    Garnet  are  usually  distinguished  into  those  of 
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exerci^e  and  a<Idres?,  and  those  of  hazard.  To  (he  first  b«-. 
long  chess,  tennis,  billiards,  wrestling,  cricket,  &c.  and  to> 
the  latter,  those  performed  with  cards  and  dice.. 

To  GAME,  v.  n.  [gaman.  Sax.]  to  play  at  any  sport  or 
diversion;  to  play  extravagantly,  or  for  great  sums  of 
money. 

GA'MECOCK,  t.  a  cock  of  a  peculiar  species  bred  for 
fighting. 

CiA'ME-EGG,  s.  an  egg  from  which  a  fighting  cock  is 
bred. 

GA'M  EKEEPER,  t.  a  person  w  ho  looks  after  game. 

GA'MESOME,  a.  frolicsome  ;  merry  ;  gay. 

GA'MESGMENESS,  s.  sportiveness,  wantonness. 

GA'MESOMELY,  ad.  in  a  pleasant,  merry,  sportive,  or 
wanton  manner. 

GA'MESTER,  s.  one  who  is  fmd  of  play  to  excess,  or 
one  who  engages  in  play  with  a  design  to  cheat ;  one  who 
is  engaged  in  play,  or  understands  a  game  ;  a  merry  frolic- 
some person ;  a  prostitute. 

CJAMING,  s.  the  act  of  gaming;  an  immodenfe  love  of 
plav. 

GA'MMER,  s.  a  familar  word  for  an  old  countrywo- 
man. 

GA'MMON,  J.  Igambone,  Ital.  j  the  buttock  or  thigh  of  a. 
hog ;  the  Ibwer  end  of  a  flitch  of  bacon. 

GA'MUT,  s.  \gama,  Iial.|  a  scale  by  which  we  are 
taught  to  sound  the  nmsical  tones.  'Ilie  invention  of  this 
scale  is  owing  to  Guido  A  refine  ;  though  it  is  not  so  pro- 
perly an  invention,  as  an  improvement  of  the  diagram  or 
scale  of  the  Grecians.. 

'GAN,  for  began,  [from  V'«  for  begin.}  "  The  noble  knight 
'gan  feel  his  vital  force  to  faint."     Spenser. 

To  GANCn,  V.  a.  [from  gancw,  Ital.]  to  drop  from  ai 
high  place  upon  hooks;  a  punishment  practised  in  Turkey. 

G.'i'NDEK,  sAgaiidia,  Sax.]  the  male  of  the  goose  ;  one- 
of  w hich  it  is  said  will  serve  five  geese.  . 

.  GANG,  s.  a  company  or  crew  going  together  on  some 
exploit,  used  of  a  ship's  crew,  or  a  company  of  robbers. 

To  (iANG,  f.  n.  Igaiigcn,  Belg.  gangaji,  Sax.]  to  go;  to 
walk  ;  an  old  word,  seldom  used  but  in  a  ludicrous 
sense. 

(iANGES,  a  large  and  celebrated  river  of  India, ^has  its 
■•ource  in  two  springs  near  Mount  Kentaitfe,  inTliibe't;  the 
streams  of  which,  after  running  300  miles  in  a  western  di- 
rection, inclining  to  the  N.  turn  to  the  S. unite  their  watfcrs, 
and  forui  what  is  properly  called  the  Ganges,  from  the  Hin- 
doo wo:d  ganga,  \\  hich  signifies  the  river.  This  great  body 
of  wa'cr  now  forces  a  passage  through  Mount  Hininialel^ 
a  chain  or  ridge  of  mountains  extending  from  Cabul  along 
the  N.  of  Hiiuioostan,  and  through  Thibet;  and  sapping  its 
very  Toundati<in,  rushes  through  a  cavern,  and  precipitates 
itself  in  a  vast  basin,  which  it  has  worn  in  the  rock,  at  the 
hither  foot  of  the  mountains.  From  this  second  s<uirce  (as  it 
nsay  be  termed)  of  the  Ganges,  it  takes  a  S.  E.  direction 
through  thecountry  ofSirinagur,  until,  atllurdwar,  it  finally 
escapes  the  mountainous  tract  in  which  it  has  wandered 
about  800  miles.  From  Hurdwar,  where  it  enters  the  plain 
country,  it  flows  with  a  smooth  navigable  stream,  during 
theremainderof  its  course  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  which  it 
enters'  by  several  mouths.  In  its  course  through  these  de- 
lightful plains,  it  passes  by  Furrackabad,AIK\habad,  Benares, 
Patna,  <!v.c.aud  receives  11  rivers,  some  of  which  are  c(jual, 
to  the  Rhine,  and  none  smaller  than  the  Thames,  besides 
others  of  inferior  note.  In  the  annual  inundation  of  this  im- 
mense river,  the  country  is  overflowed  to  the  extent  of  more 
than  100  miles  in  widtti ;  nothing  appearing  al)ove. water  , 
but  villages  and  tiees,  excepting,  very  rarely,  the  top  (>f  an 
elevated  spot,  the  artificial  mound  of  some  deserted  village, 
which  appears  like  an  island.  The  rise  of  the  water  is  on  ao 
average  about  31  feet.  The  Ganges  is  a  roost  beneficial  river, 
diflusing  plenty  by  means  of  its  living  productions,  enrich, 
ing  the  lands,  and  affording  an  easy  conveyance  for  the  pro- 
duce of  its  borders.  The  Hindoos  hold  its  waters  in  high 
vcuerbtioo.    It  is  visited  annually  by  pilgrims  from  all  parlsv 
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of  Ilimfoostan,  und  happy  are  those  accounted  whose  lot  it 
luaybe  to  pcriijli  il  ilt>btic:iiiis. 

GA'NGLlOiV,  s.  [(ir.J  in  surgery,  a  hard  moveable  tumor. 
1.0A  NGllENE,  *.  [craiigi-rrna,  low  Lat.  trnn'rrene,  Fr,]  in 
iUrgery,  a  disorder  in  auy  l)<'shy  part  of  (he  boiU'  tenduitf 
to  a  mortitication,  attended  Mitii  some  sensation  of  pain,  ami 
share  of  natural  hcvt,  the  lli'sli  it  seizes  turning  black,  and 
spreading  itself  to  the  adjacent  parts. 

.To  GA'NGIlENli,  r.  a,  lirini^rener,  Fr.]  to  corrupt  to 
mortitication.     Neuterly,  to  lioco'ne  mortitied. 

GA'NGRENOUS,  a.  of  the  nature  of  a  gangrene. 

GANGUE,  s.  in  chyniistiy,  a  term  made  use  of  to  denote 
the  stony  matter  which  tills  the  cavities,  and  accompanies 
tlie  ores  in  veins  of  metal. 

GA'N(iWAY,  ,t.  in  a  ship,  the  several  ways  or  passages 
from  one  part  of  it  to  another. 

GA'NGWEKK,  s.  rogation  week,  when  processions  are 
made  tolustrate  the  l>ounds  of  parishes. 

GA'NTELOPE,  or  GANTLET,  s.  gmulet,  is  only  a  cor- 
ruption  o{ gantelope ;  [from  f^nit,  all,  and  Inopen,  to  run,  Belg. 
a  military    punishment,   whoiein  the  otlender  is   strippe( 
naked  to  the  waist,  and  obliged  to  run  through  a  lane  of 
soldiers  with  green  switches  in  their  hands,  when  each  gives, 
him  a  blow  as  he  passes. 

GAOL,  s.  \g;eol,  Rrit.]  a  place  of  confinement  for  debt- 
ors and  crimmals.  This  word  is  always  pronounced,  and 
often  written,  _;'«i7,  and  souietiiues^ofl/. 

To  GAOL,  V.  a.  to  imprison  ;  to  commit  to  gaol. 

GA'OL-D  ELI  VERY,  {jail-delivery)  s.  a.  judicial  process, 
which  either  by  punishment  or'pardon  empties  a  prison. 

G.^'OLER,  (jai!n)s.[ereolier,  Fr.]  a  keeper  of  a  prison. 

GAP,  s.  an  opening  in  a  broken  fence;  a  bieacii,  pas- 
sage, avenue,  oi)eii  way,  hole,  interstice,  or  intervul. 

To  GAPE,  V.  n.  [geapan,  Sax.]  to  open  the  mout!) 
wide;  to  yawn.  Figuratively,  to  covet,  crave,  or  desire 
earnestly;  used  with/or,  after,  and  at.  To  open  in  holes 
or  breaches ;  to  behold  with  ignorant  wonder,  and  with  the 
mouth  open. 

GA'PER,  i.  one  who  opens  his  mouth;  one  who  stares 
with  his  mouth  open  at  another  person  or  thing  through 
ignorant  admiration. 

GAP-TOOTHED,  a.  having  interstices  between  the 
teeth. 

GAR,  in  Sav.  signifies  a  weapon  :  thus  EH^nr  is  a  happy 
weapon ;  Ethelg-ar,  nf  ethel,  Sax.  noble,  and  gar,  Sax.  a 
weapon,  implies  a  noble  weapon. 

(iARB,  *.  Igarbe,  Fr.]  dress;  ah;ibit;  the  fashion  of  a 
person's  clotnes  or  dress  ;  external  appearance. 

G'ARBAGE,  s.  Igarbear,  Span.]  the  bowels,  or  that  part 
of  the  intestines  w-liich  in  beasts  is  separated  and  tlirowii 
away ;  the  entrails. 

To  GA'RBLE,  f.  (t.fg-arieZ/arf,  Ilal.J  to  sift;  to  separate 
the  good  from  the  bad. 

GA'RBLER,  s.  one  who  picks  out  the  dirt,  filth,  or  fo- 
reign mixtures,  from  any  commodity. 

Ga'RBOIL,  s.  \garbouillf,Fr.\  tumult;  disorder. 

GARO,  s.  f garde,  Fr.]  wanlsliip ;  care  ;  custody  ;  the 
charge  of  a  person.  Figuratively,  a;i  orphan,  or  person  left 
to  the  care  of  another. 

GA'RDEN,  s.lgardd,  Brit.j«r(/i;i,  Fr.]  a  piece  of  ground 
inclosed  and  cuftivated  with  extraordinary  care,  planted 
with  herbs,  flowers,  or  fruits. 

GA'RDENER,  s.  [jurdinier,  Fr.]  one  that  takes  care  of  a 
garden. 

GA'RDENING,  t.  the  act  of  cultivating  or  taking  careofa 
ga.rden. 

GA'RDROBE,  s.  a  plant  of  which  there  are  two  species, 
viz.  the  rosemary-leaved,  and  the  heath. 

GARE,  s.  coarse  wool  growing  on  the  legs  of  sheep. 

GARGANEY,  j.  in  ornithology,  afrcsli-water  fowl  of  the 
duck  kind,  somewhat  larger  than  the  teal,  but  very  like  it  in 
shape. 

GA'RGARKM,  s.  [gargarismos,  from  gaygnrizn,  to  wash, 
Gr.]  a  liquid  medicine,  used  to  wash  the  mbiitb  with. 
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To  GA'RGARIZF,,  V,  a.  [gargarimos,  from  gargarizo,  t9 
wash,  L:it.]  to  wash  the  moutli  with  a  liquid  medicine.         ' 

GA'RGET,  s.  [garan,  Sax.]  a  distemper  which  appears 
in  the  head,  maw,  or  hinder  parts  of<  altle. 

To  Gargle,  I',  a.  [gargmiUler,  Fr.]  to  wash  the  throat 
with  soracliquor,  without  swallowing  it. 

GA'RGLE,  j.  a  liquor  with  which  the  throat  is  washed 
without  swallowing  it. 

GA'RGLION,  .«.  an  exsudation  of  nervous  juice  from  a 
bruise,  or  the  like,  which  niduratcs  into  a  hard  immoveable 
tumor. 

GA'RGOL,  s.  \gargtn.  Sax.]  a  distemper  in  hogs,  shew- 
ing itself  in  their  hanging  their  beads,  haviug  moist  eyes, 
staggering  and  loss  of  appeiite. 

GA'RLANU,  J.  [^ar/aH(/<',  Fr.J  a  sort  of  flowers,  feathers, 
and  sometimes  precious  stones,  worn  on  the  head,  in  the 
mamier  of  a  crown.  It  also  denotes  ornaments  of  fruits, 
f..nwers,  and  leaves  intermixed,  antiently  much  used  at  the 
gates  of  temples,  where  feasts  and  solemn  rejoicings  were 
held  ;  or  at  any  other  place  where  marks  of  public  joy  or 
gaiety  were  required,  as  at  triumphal  arches,  tournaments, 
tVc.  We  have  a  custom  at  v  kes  to  dress  up  May-poles 
with  garlands ;  and  in  London,  tiie  milkmaids,  on  May-day, 
dress  their  uiilk-pails  m  itli  ginlanris,  to  visit  their  customers. 

GARLIC,  or  GA'RLU'K,  s.  in  botany,  an  herb,  with  a 
bulbous  root,  the  same  with  the  allinm  of  Linnseus. 

GA'RMENT,  s.  \guarniment,  old  Fr.]  any  thing  which 
is  worn  to  cover  the  body  ;  clothes  ;  dress. 

GA'RNER,  s.  [grenier,  Fr.]  a  place  wherein  any  sort  of 
grain  is  kept. 

To  GA'RNER,  v.  a.  to  store.  Fig^uratively,  to  keep  as 
in  a  storehouse.  "There,  where  I  liave  g-arwcred  up  my 
heart."    Shak.     A  beautiful  metaphor. 

G.X'RNET,  s.  [granatus,  low  Lat.  gartialo,  Ita.]  a  gem 
of  a  middle  degree  of  hardness  betweeu'the  sapphire  and 
common  crystal  the  Bohemian  is  red,  with  a  slight  cast  of 
flame  colour  and  the  Syrian  red,  with  a  slight  cast  of 
purple. 

To  GA'RNISH,  v.  a.  [garnir,  Fr.]  in  cookery,  to  embellisii, 
set  off,  or  trim. 

GA'RNISH,  J.  ornament;  erabellishinent ;  things  placed 
by  way  of  ornament  on  the  brim  of  a  dish  ;  a  fee  or  treat 
made  bv  a  prisoner  on  his  first  entrance  into  gaol. 

GA'RNISHMENT,  s.  ornament ;  embellishment. 

GA'RNITURE,  s.  furniture;  or  something  added  to  a 
thing  to  make  it  appear  pleasing  to  the  eye. 

GA'ROUS,  a  [from  garum,  a  pickle  made  offish  salted, 
Lat.]  resembling  pickle  made  of  fish. 

GA'RRET,  *.  \gariie,  Fr.]  a  room  on  the  highest  floor  of  a 
house. . 

GARRETE'ER,  s.  one  who  lives  in  a  garret. 

GA'RRISON,  s.  Igarnisoti,  Fr. )  soldiers  placed  in  a  for- 
tified town  or  castle  to  defend  it ;  a  fortified  place  stored 
with  soldiers. 

To  GA  RRISON,  v.  a.  to  defend  with  soldiers;  to  store 
a  place  with  soldiers  for  the  defence  of  it. 

GARRU'LITY,  s.  [from  garrio,  to  prate,  Lat.]  the  vice  o{ 
talking  too  much  ;  inability  of  keeping  a  secret. 

GA  IIRULOU^,  a.  [from  garrio,  to  prate,  Lat.]  talkative; 
prating  ;  fond  of  talking. 

G.\'RSTANG,  a  market  town  of  Lancashire,  built  in 
a  verv  irregular  manner,  with  dirty  streets,  and  very  in- 
difTerent  houses.  Jt  is  seated  on  the  riverWyre,  (by  which 
it  couiuiunicates  with  all  the  late  inland  navigations,)  on  the 
road  between  Preston  and  Lancaster,  from  which  latter  place 
it  is  11  miles  S.  and  224  N.  N.  W.  of  London.  Market  on 
Thursday. 

GA'RTER,  «.  [gardus,  Brit,  jartier,  Fr.j  a  string  with 
which  the  stockings  are  tied  up.  A  military  order  of  knight- 
liood,  the  most  noble  and  antient  of  any  lay  order  in  tli^ 
world,  instituted  by  king  Edward  HI.  This  order  consists 
of  twenty-six  knights  companions,  generally  princes  and 
.peers,  whereof  the  king  of  England  is  sovereign  or  chief. 
■They  are  a  college  or  corporation,  having  a  great  aud  little 
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Seal.  'I'hcir  officers  are  a  prelate,  cbanccllor,  rejrister,  king 
at  urras,  and  usiierof  the  black  rod.  They  have  also  a  dean, 
and  twelve  canons,  petty  canons,  vergers,  anil  twenty-six 
pensiuncrs,  or  poor  kiiij|;hls.  The  prelate  is  the  head.  I'his 
otiice  is  vested  in  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  has  ever 
been  so.  Next  to  the  prelate  is  the  chancellor,  which  office 
is  vested  in  the  bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  has  ever  been  so, 
V ho  keeps  the  seals,  &c.  The  ne^t  is  the  register,  «ho  is 
iilways  the  dean  of  Windsor,  and  who,  by  his  oath,  is  to  enter 
upon  the  rcffistry  the  scrutinies,  the  elections,  penalties,  and 
other  acts  of  the  order,  with  all  tidelity.  The  fourth  officer 
is  garter,  and  king  at  arms,  bein^two  distinct  offices  united 
in  one  person.  Garter  carries  tlie  rod  and  sceptre  at  the 
feast  of  St.  (ieorge,  the  protecior  of  this  order,  when  the 
sovereign  is  present.  He  nol'fies  the  election  of  new 
knights,  attvuds  the  solemnity  of  new  installations,  carries 
the  jjarter  to  foreign  princes,  Ac.  He  is  the  principal  officer 
within  the  college  ol  arms,  and  chief  of  the  heralds.  All 
these  officers,  except  the  prelate,  have  fees  and  pensions. 
The  habit  of  the  order  upon  solcnni  days  is  the  garter,  man- 
tles, surcoat,  hood,  collar,  great  George,  and  cap  ;  upon  the 
collar  days,  they  are  only  obliged  to  wear  tho  garter,  the 
collar  of  the  order,  and  the  great  George  ;  at  the  middle  of 
llie  collar  hangs  the  picture  of  Sf.  George,  sitting  on  horso- 
back,  who,  having  thrown  the  dragon  upon  his  back,  en- 
counters him  with  a  tilting  spear.  The  garter,  which  is 
blue,  was,  at  the  foundation  of  the  order,  appointed  to  be 
worn  a  little  below  the  knee  of  the  left  leg,  which  still  con- 
tinues, having  this  motto  wrought  on  it,  Horn  tnit  qui  mal  y 
■pense.  The  origin  of  this  order  is  somewhat  differently  re- 
lated. The  common  account  is,  that  it  was  instituted  in 
honourof  a  garter  of  the  countess  of  Salisbury,  which  she 
dropped  when  dancing  with  king  Edward,  and  which  he 
picked  up  ;  but  our  best  antiquarians  think  it  was  institut- 
ed on  account  of  the  victory  over  the  ^French  at  Cressy, 
where  the  king  ordered  his  garter  to  be  displayed  as  the 
signal  of  battle. 

GARTER,  KING  AT  ARM.S,  s.  an  officer  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  attend  the  service  of  the  garter,  for  which  he  is 
allowed  a  mantle  and  a  badge,  a  house  in  Windsor  castle, 
and  pensions  both  from  the  sovereigns  and  knights ;  also 
fees.     See  the  t<)regoing  article. 

To  GA'RTER,  v.  a.  to  bind  up  tlie  stocking  with  a  band 
or  garter. 

GARTH,  s.  signifies  a  little  close  or  back-side  in  the  N. 
of  England;  also  a  wear.  It  also  implies  the  bulk  of  tlie 
body  measured  by  a  girdle. 

G.\S,  ».  among  cliyniists,  is  a  term  made  w^e.  of  by 
Helmot,  to  sii^nify  m  general  a  spirit  incapable  of  coagula- 
tion, such  as  proceeds  from  fermented  wine. 

GASCONA'UE,  s.  [fiom  Gascon,  a  province  in  France, 
remarkable  for  boasting]  a  boast,  or  vaunt  of  something  iui- 
prol>ablA  ' 

To  GA.SC0NA'DE,  v.  n.  to  brag  or  iio-.ist. 

GASEOUS,  a.  in  chymistry,  having  the  nature  and  pro- 
perties of  gas. 

To  GASH,  V.  a.  to  cut  ^e«p,  so  as  to  cause  a  wide  and 
gaping  wound. 

GASH,  s.  a  deep  and  wide  wound ;  the  mark  or  scar  left 
by  a  wound. 

_  GASO'METER,  s.  in  chymistry,  a  name  given  to  a  va- 
riety of  utensils  and  apparatus  contrived  to  measure,  col- 
lect, preserve,  or  mix  the  different  gases. 

G\SO'METRY,  s.  the  science  which  teaches  the  nature 
and  properties  of  gases,  and  how  to  measure  those  elastic 
fluids. 

To  GASP,  V.  n.  [from  ^isfie,  Dan.  to  sob,  according  to 
Junius]  to  open  the  mouth  wide  ;  to  catch  or  draw  breath  ; 
to  expire,  or  force  out  breath  with  difficulty. 

GASP  ».  'be  let  of  opening  the  nioutli  wide  for  want  of 
breath;  mt  convulsive  struggle  for  breath  in  the  agonies  of 
death. 

GA'STRIC,  a.  [from  easter,  the  bellv.Gi.]  ticlonging  to, 
cr  situated  io,  or  on  the  belly. 


GASTRORAPHY,  $.  [from  ^ater,  the  belly,  and  ri^to, 
to  sew,  Gr.]  in  su-gery,  applied  to  signify  that  a  woifnd  of 
the  bcilv  is  complicated  with  another  of  the  intestines. 

GASTRO'TOMY,  s.  [from  gaster,  the  belly,  and  iemno, 
to  cut,  Gr.)  the  Cesarean  operation,  or  act  of  cutting  tlie 
belly  open. 

(JAT,  the  preterite  of  Get. 

GATE,  s.  [^-ra*,  Sax.]  a  large  door  of  a  city,  castle,  pa- 
lace, &c.  a  frame  of  timber  on  hinges,  to  stop  up,  or  open  a 
passage  into  inclosed  grounds.  Figuratively,  a  way, 
avenue,  or  introduction. 

G.\'T£SIIEA  D,  a  town,  or  village,  in  the  county  of  Dur- 
ham, is,  as  it  were,  a  suburb  of  Newcastle,  being  united  to 
it  by  a  stone  bridgeover  the  Tyne.  It  is  situated  on  ground 
as  uneven  and  steep  as  is  that  of  Newcastle. 

GATEWAY,  I.  a  way  or  passage  tlirough  the  gates  of 
inclosed  ground. 

To  GATHER,  v.  a.  [garkran,  Sax.]  to  collect  or  brin* 
many  things  into  one  place  ;  to  pick  up  ;  to  glean ;  to  crop 
or  pluck  a  vegetable  from  the  tree  or  plant  on  wliich  « 
grows;  to  select  and  take;  to  assemble  ;  to  heap  up,  or 
accumulate ;  to  collect  charitable  contributions ;  to  con- 
tract, or  reduce  to  a  narrower  compass.  To  gain,  used 
with  ground.  To  run  cloth  into  very  small  folds  or  plaits 
on  a  thread  in  needle-work.  To  detluce  ;  to  collect  logi- 
cally, or  by  inference.  Neuterly,  in  surgery,  to  generate 
or  breed  matter,  applied  to  wounds.  "  "' 

GATHER,  J.  cloth  drawn  together  in  wrinkles. 

GATHERER,*,  one  who  collects;  one  who  gets  in  a 
crop  of  any  vegetable,  priduce,or  fruit. 

CiATHERlNG,  «.  collection  of  charituble  contributions. 

G.ATTER-TREE,  s.  a  shrub,the  same  with  the  dog-berry 
cornel. 

GA'TfON,  a  town  of  Surry,  which  was  formerly  very 
large,  but  is  now  reduced  to  a  village,  and  has  neither  inai- 
ket  nor  fair.  However,  it  sends  two  members  ,to  parlia- 
ment.   It  is  19  miles  S.  of  London. 

(iAUDE, .?.  the  etymology  uncertain;  an  ornament;  a 
trinket ;  anv  thing  worn  as  a  sign  of  joy. 

G.'VUDERY,  s.  finery  ;  a  showy  dress  j  ostentatious 
luxury  of  dress. 

(iA'UDlLY,  ad.  in  a  showy  manner. 

G.A'UDINESS,  i.  an  appearance  of  splendour  without 
any  real  value;  ostentatious  showiness. 

GA'L'DY,  «.  striking  the  sight  with  some  splendid  ap- 
pearance and  showy  colour,  including  generally  the  idea  of 
something  of  small  value. 

GA'L'DY, «.  [tiom  gaudto.  to  rejoice,  Lat.]an  appellation 
given  to  particular  festivals  observed  by  the  students  of 
courts  ana  colleges,  which  they  callg-awrfy  days. 

<i.\VE,  the  preterite  of  Give. 

CiA'VELKIND,  s.  |from  gafol  or  gavel,  Sax.]  in  law,  a 
custom  whereby  the  lands  of'^a  father  are,  at  his  death, 
equally  divided  among  his  sous,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  fe- 
males; or  those  of  a  brother  are  equally  divided  among 
brothers,  if  he  dies  without  issue. 

To  G.^L'GE,  {gaje)  V.  a.  [from  gavge,  Fr.J  to  find  the  con-r 
tents  of  a  vessel  by  means  of  a  measuring  or  gauging  rod. 
Figuratively,  to  measure  or  proportion  the  size  of  one  thing 
to  another. 

GA  LGE,  (gaje)  s.  a  measure  or  standard  by  which  any 
thing  is  measured. 

GA'UGER,  (gdjer)s.  ©ne  who  measures  or  finds  how 
much  is  contained  in  a  cask  or  vessel. 
(  JGA'UGING,  (gdjing)  s.  the  art  of  measuring,  or  com- 
puting how  mucfi  liquor  is,  or  may  be,  contained  in  a 
cask,  <S.'c. 

GAUNT,  a.  [perhaps  from  gewanian,  Sax.]  thin  or  mea- 
gre, applied  to  the  state  or  measure  of  the  body. 

GA'UNTLY,  nrf.  in  a  slender,  thin,  or  meagre  manner. 

GA'UNTLET,  *.  [ganieUt,  Fr.]  an  iron  glove  used  for 
defence,  thrown  down  on  the  ground  in  challenges.  Ap- 
propriated by  poets  to  the  c^tus,  or  boxing  glove,  used  m 
tlie  circeusian  and  olvmpic  games. 
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GAVOT,  s.  [gavfite,  Fr.]  in  music,  a  slioit,  l»rist(,  WwU- 
air,  composed  in  common  time,  consistin;;  of  two  jmrts  or 
strains,  each  of  which  is  played  over  twice,  tiie  first  slniin 
consisting  of  4  or  8  bars,  and  the  last  8,  12,  Arc. 

GAUZE,  or  GANVZ,  s.  a  kind  of  tiiiu  transparent  silk  or 
linen. 

fi  AWK,  I.  lg;eae,  Sax.]  a  cuckow  ;  a  foolish  fellow  ;  used 
in  both  senses  in  Scotland. 

GAY,  a.  [gai,  I>'r.]  brisk,  nimble,  cheerful,  or  merry  ; 
fine  or  show V  in  dress. 

G.\TETY,r.    .SeeGAiKTV. 

GA'YLY,  (jrf.  merrily  ;  cheerfully  ;  fine,  or  showy. 

To  (jAZE,  t'.  n.  [^eteati,  Sax.]  to  look  at  a  ihinjj  with 
intentness,  or  earnestne«s,  incliidin>;  sometimes  the  idea  of 
novelty  in  the  object,  or  admiration  in  the  person. 

GAZE,  *.  a  lixed  and  earnest  look,  includiti;?  the  idea  of 
wonder ;  the  object  of  astonishment,  admiration,  or 
gazing. 

G.VZEHOUND,  *.  a  hound  that  pursues  not  by  the  scent, 
but  by  the  eye. 

GA'ZEL,  *.  in  zoology,  an  antelope. 

GA'ZER,  s.  one  who  looks  at  a  thing  with  gfeat  earnest- 
ness and  fixedness. 

GAZETTE,  .«.  [of  srazrttn,  a  Venetian  halfpenny,  the 
price  of  the  newspaper  published  at  Venice]  a  pa])er  of 
news,  containini;  mostly  f«rei{;n  articles,  and  published  by 
authority. 

GAZETl'F'-F.R,  t.  a  writer  or  publisher  of  news. 

GA'ZINGSTOCK,  /.  an  object  of  public  notice,  con- 
tempt, and  abhorrence. 

GA  ZON,  (the  o  pronounced  like  tliat  in  hone)  t.  [Fr.]  in 
fortification,  pieces  of  fresh  earth  covered  with  grass,  in 
the  form  of  a  wedge,  about  a  foot  long,  and  half  a  foot 
thick,  used  to  line  parapets,  and  the  traverses  of  galleries. 

GEAR,  (the  g  has  the  hard  sound)  s.  [from  gyrian.  Sax.] 
Bccoutremcnts,  habit,  furniture;  the  traces  and  harness  or 
horses  and  oxen. 

GECK,  s.  [g-enc,  Teut.]  abubble;  easily  imjioscd  on. 

To  GECK,  t'.  a.  to  cheat ;  to  trick. 

GEE,  ( jpe)tn<ew<<. a  word  used  by  waggoners,  or  other 
drivers,  to  make  their  horses  go  faster. 

GEESE,  s.  the  plural  of  "-oojr. 

GE'LABLE,  n.  [from  geln,  frost,  Lat.]  what  may  be  thick- 
ened, or  formed  into  a  gcliy. 

GE'LATINE,  s.  iachymistry,  Ihcgelly  of  animal  bodies, 
which  is  chiefiv  found  in  the  tendons  and  the  skin. 

GELATINE,  or  GELA'TINOUS,  n.  [from  gel,,,  frost, 
Lat.J  formed  into  agclly  ;  stiff  or  viscous. 

To  GELD,  (the  g-  has  the  hard  sound)  i'.  n.  prefer,  and 
part.  pass,  gelded  or  gelt ;  to  castrate,  or  deprive  of  the 
power  of  generation.  Figuratively,  to  diminish,  lessen,  or 
deprive  of  anv  essential  pa'rt. 

GELDEIl-lROSE,  s.  a  plant  with  leaves  resembling  the 
maple-tree  ;  the  flowers  consist  of  one  leaf  in  a  circular 
rose -form- 

GE'LDING,  s.  (the  g  has  the  hard  sound)  any  animal 
that  is  castrated,  but  more  particularly  applied  to  a  horse 
in  that  condition. 

GELID,  (g  soft)n.  [gelidi's,  Lat.]  extremely  cold. 

GELrDlTY,orGE1JDNE.SS,  *.  extreme  cold. 

GE'LLY,  t.  any  thick,  viscous,  or  gluey  substance. 

GESI,  s.  fermnia,  Lat.l  a  jewel,  or  precious  stone.  There 
are  also  artiticial  gems  thai  are  made  of  the  paste  of  tripoli. 
Many  of  the  antient  gems  were  very  curiously  engraved, 
and  are  preserved  in  the  cabinets  of'anti(iuarians. 

To  GEM,  I',  a.  to  produce  or  put  forth  the  first  buds  ;  to 
adorn  as  with  jewels  or  buds. 

GEM.A'PPE,  a  village  of  Hninault,  two  and  a  half  miles 
S.  W.  of  Mons.  The  battle  fouglit  here  botweeii  the  French, 
wider  general  Duuiourier,  and  the  Austrians.  Nov.  5,  1702, 
was  most  obstinately  disputed  ;  but  the  Au^triaiis  were  at 
length  compelled  to  ouit  the  field,  and  retire  to  Mons. 

CiEME'LLIP.'VROlJS,  o.  [from  gemelli,  twins,  and  purio, 
to  bring  forth,  Lat.]  bearing  twins. 
•MO 


GEMINATION, .?.  [  from  gemino,  to  drmble,  Tat.]  a  repe- 
tition or  reduplication  of  a  word  or  sentence,  in  order  to 
increase  its  force. 

GE'MINl,  s.  [Lat.j  in  astronomy,  the  twins,  the  third 
constellation  or  sign  m  the  Zodiac,  containing  eighlv-ninc 
stars,  according  to  I  he  Britannic  catiilogue.  The  antient 
j'.gyptians  marked  this  constellation  by  the  hieroglyphic  of 
two  kids,  because  when  the  sun  is  in  this  sign,  the  goals  in 
Egypt  generally  bring  forth  their  young  in  pairs.  In  the 
place  of  the  I'gyptian  hieroglyphic)  the  (ireeks  have  sub- 
stituted, yvitliout  any  propnetv,  the  twin  brothers.  Castor 
and  I'oilux.     The  sun  enters  this  sign  on  May  21st. 

GE'M.MEOUS,  a.  [from  getnma,  a  gem,  Lat.]  tending  to, 
or  having  the  nature  of  gems. 

GE'NDER,  s.  [gfiius,  ha\.]?i  sort.  A  sex.  In  grammar, 
a  name  given  to,  or  distinction  of,  nouns,  according  to  the 
different  sexes  they  signify  ;  or  the  termination  of  the 
adiective  which  is  joined  totliem. 

To  GE'NDER,  r.  a.  [engendrrr,  Fr.j  to  beget ;  to  produce 
as  a  cause.     Nenterly,  to  copulate;  to  breed. 

GENEALOGICAL,  a.  [from  gen^a,  a  generation,  and 
l'>ffot,  a  discourse,  Gr.J  pertaining  to  the  descent  of  fami- 
lies ;  belonging  to  theliistory  of  the  successors  in  houses. 

GENEA  LOGIST,  t.[from  n-oica,  a  liciieration,  and  li'goi, 
a  discourse,  Gr.]  he  who  traces  descents. 

GENEA'LOttY,  t.  [from  gmrn,  a  gem-ratinn,  and  Irgnt, 
a  discourse,  Gr.j  a  summary  account  of  the  several  descen- 
dants in  a  pedigree  or  famify  ;  a  series  or  succession  of  pru- 
§enitors ;  a  pedigree.  Syno.n.  Pedigree  is  our  lineal 
escent  from  some  ancestor  ages  back  pointed  out.  (7ene- 
■/ogy  is  a  history  of  such  pedigree.  We  trace  our  pedigree. 
We  write  our  genealog)/. 

GE'NERABLE,  «.  [from g-fw^ro,  to  beget,  Lat.]  that  may 
be  produced  or  .begotten. 

GE'NERAL,  o.  [from  genvs,  a  kmd,  Lat.  genera!,  Fr.J 
comprehending  many  si)ecies  or  individuals,  opjioscd  to 
special,  or  particular.  Not  restrained  in  its  signification, 
applied  to  words.  Extensive,  or  comprehending  a  great 
many,  but  not  universal.  Common;  usual.  Synon.  6>- 
wcr«/ implies  a  grekt  nambcr  of  particulars  ;  nnhersal,  every 
particular.  The  government  of  princes  has  no  object  in 
view  but  the  g-me»-a/ good.  The  providence  of  God  is  uni- 
versal. 

GE'NERAL,  J.  the  whole;  the  main;  without  insisting 
on  particulars;  one  who  commands  an  army  ;  a  particular 
march  or  beat  of  the  drum. 

GKNEllALI'SSIMO,  s.  [ghurtilissime,  Fr.]  a  supreme 
commander  in  the  field. 

GENERA'LITY,  i.  [gincralite,  Fr.]  the  quality  of  being 
general,  or  including  several  species,  opposed  \o  particular. 
The  main  body,  bulk,  or  greater  part  of  any  number  or  body 
of  men. 

fJE'NERALLY,  ad.  in  such  d  manner  as  to  include  all 
of  the  same  species  without  exception. 

CiE'N  ER.ANT,  a.  [froin  gcuero,  to  beget,  Lat.]  the  power 
of  causing,  producing,  or  begetting. 

To  GE'NERATE,  v.  a.  [goieni,  Lat.]  to  beget  or  propa- 
gate ;  to  cause  or  produce. 

GENERATION,/.  [g-f»er«<ioji,  Fr.]  the  act  of  begetting 
or  producing ;  a  family,  race,  or  offspring  ;  a  single  succes- 
sion or  gradation  in  the  scale  of  descent.  Figuratively,  an 
age. 

GETS'ER.\TIVE,  «.[g-fHo«((/',  Fr.]  having  the  power  of 
propagating  or  producing;  prolific. 

GEN  ERATOR,  *.  |  from  generu,  to  beget,  Lat.j  the  power 
which  begets  or  produces. 

GE'NERIC,  or  (iENI-MllCAL,  a.  \gh,erin,s,  from  gemis, 
a  kind,  Lat.]  that  comprelieiuls  the  genus,  op  distinguishes 
one  genus,  nut  not  one  species,  tVoiii  another. 

GENE'RICALLY, «(/.  in*ti  general  uiaiuier;  with  regard 
to  the  genus. 

(iENERO'SlTY,  *.  [i^vwivi/Vcj  froru  gmerosus,  generous, 
Lat.]  the  quality  of  giving  ninney  freely,  of  overlookinij 
faults  yvithout  censure,    of  pardoning  crimes  with  good 
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natTjre,  and  considering  the  disagreemciitofothcrs' opinion* 
with  charitable  Hllowanccs. 

GE'NKROUS,  «.  [geiierosiis,  Lftt.],  not  of  mean  b»rlh  ; 
noble  of  mind;  openof'heiirl  ;  Ijlienil ;  slronj. 

(lE'NEROUSLY,  o<f.  not  meanJy  with  regard  to  birth  ; 
nobly. 

GtTs'EROUSNKSS,  J.  the  qnality  of  bein^  generous. 

Gli'NlvSIS,  s.  [from  gennao,  to  geiicrale,  lir.]  the  first 
book  of  the  Old  Testament,  so  called  by  the  Greeks,  be- 
cause it  contains  the  history  of  the  generation  or  production 
of  all  things.  It  comprehends  the  account  of  the  creation, 
the  origin  of  all  nations,  the  liislory  of  the  (irsf  patriarchs, 
takes  in  the  space  of  2367years,  and  was  written  bv  Moses. 
The  Jews  are  forbidden  to  read  the  beginning'  of  tliis  book, 
*ad  that  of  Ezekiel  till  they  are  30  years' old. 

Cli'NF.T,  *.  [Fr.]  a  small  sized,  well-proportioned,  and 
iwitt  Spanish  horse.     A  kind  of  weasel. 

(iKNETIILIA'CAL,  «.  [from  g-«tc<A&,  nativity,  Gr,]  in 
astrolog:y,  belonging;  to,  or  calculated  from,  a  person's  birtli 
or  nativity. 

GKNCTHLI'ACS,  t.  [from  f^enethle,  nativity,  Gr.]  the 
science  of  calculatinsj  natitities. 

GENK'VA,  an  antient,  lartfe,  and  populous  city  and  re- 
public, on  the  confines  of  France,  Savoy,  and  Swisserland. 
it  is  seated  at  the  S.  W.  extremity  ot  the  lake  of  the  same 
nvme,  andisdivided  by  the  llhone,  which  passes  through 
the  lake  into  two  unetjual  parts,  (ieneva,  wiiicli  lies  partly 
in  the  plain  on  the  Ixtrdersof  the  lalve,  and  partly  on  a  f»en- 
*  tie  ascent,  is  irregularly  built.  The  houses  are  lofty  ;  and 
many  that  stand  in  the  trading  parts  of  the  city  have  arcades 
of  wood,  wliicharc  raised  even  to  the  upper  stories.  Tliese 
arcades,  supported  by  pillars,  s've  a  fjloomy  appearance  to 
the  street,  but  are  useful  to  tlie  inliahiraiits  iu  protecting 
them  from  the  sun  and  rain.  It  contains  .ibout  24,000  peo- 
ple ;  but  the  territory  or  district  is  small.  They  were  in'al- 
liance  with  the  Swiss  Cantons;  and  after  various  revolutioi's, 
with  which  they  have  been  agitated  from  time  to  time,  for 
near  two  centuries,  the  democrats,  in  178J),  prevailed  over 
the  aristocracy,  of  which  the  senate  and  syndics,  or  chief 
magistrates,  were  composed.  A  constitution  was  estab- 
lished liere,  favourable  to  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  per- 
haps judiciously,  modelled  between  the  two  extremes;  but 
it  now  forms  an  integral  part  of  the  French. empire.  The 
citizens  of  both  sexes  are  remarkably  well  instructed  ;  "  and 
.  It  is  not  uncommon,"  says  Ur.  Moore,  "  to  tind  mechanics, 
in  the  intervals  of  labour,  amusing  themselves  with  the 
works  of  Locke,  Montesquieu,  and  Newton,  and  other  simi- 
lar productions."  It  is  40  miles  N.  K.  of  Chamberrj',  and 
126  N.  \V.  of  Turin.     Lat.  4<».  12  N.  Ion.  6.  10.  E. 

GENE'V,\,*.  \froif\  genivre,  Fr.  a  jtniipcr-berry]  a  spiri- 
tuous liquor  distilled  from  juniper-berries. 

GE'NIAL,  a.  [^cnialit,  Lat.]  that  contributes  to  (iropaga- 
lion.  That  cherishes,  supports  life,  or  causes  cheerfulness. 
Natural,  or  native. 

GE'NIALLY.nrf.  naturally  ;  cheerfully. 

GKNICULATEl),  a.  [from  geniculum,  a  little  knee,  Lat.] 
in  biitanv,  knotted,  or  jointed. 

GENICULATION,  s.  [from  ^cnimhim,  a  little  knee,  Lat.] 
knottiness  ;  the  quality  in  plants  of  having  knots  or  joints. 

GETs'lO,  s.  [Ital.]  a  person  of  a  particular  turn  of  mind; 
the  turn,  disposition,  or  cast  of  the  mind. 

GE'NITALS,  s.  not  used  in  the  singular;  [from  genitalis, 
Lat.]  the  parts  contributing  to  generation. 

GE'NITINfr,  s.  [a  corruption  of  janrion,  Fr.  signifying 
Jaiif,  supposed  to  be  so  called  in  honour  of  some  lady  of 
thatnamejan  early  apple  gathered  in  June. 

GENITIVE,  a.  Igeiiitiiiit,  from  gciicrn,  to  generate,  Lat.] 
^  in  grammar,  (me  of  the  six  cases,  bv  which  property  or  pos- 
session is  chiefly  implied. 

CiE'MUS,*.  [Lat.j  a  supposed  protecting  or  rulini;  power 
of  men,  places,  or  things  ;  a  person  endowed  with  faculties 
superior  to  another  ;  a  perfection  of  understanding ;  a  dis- 
position by  which  any  person  Ts  by  nature  qualified  or  in- 
clined to  any  particular  science  or  employment ;  nature  or 
disposition. 


GE'NOA,  ificity  of  Italy,  lately  capital  of  a  republic  of 
the  same  name,  extending  along  the  gnlub  of  Genoa  for 
about  120  miles;  but  of  an  unequal  breadth,  varying  from 
8  to '20  miles.  In  the  year  1800  this  country  was  annexed 
to  France,  and  now  tonus  an  integral  part  of  the  French 
empire.  The  city  of  Genoa  is  about  10  miles  in  circumfe- 
rence,and  built  like  an  ain{>hitheatre.  The  houses  are  o  to  6 
stories  high,  and  well  built,  and  the  palaces  and  public 
buildings  are  numerous.  The  harbour  is  large  and  good, 
and,  to  preserve  it,  they  have  built  a  mole,  600  paces  Ipnp, 
13  broad,  and  16  fiet  above  the  level  of  the  water.  It  is  po- 
pulous, and  one  of  the  most  couniiercial  places  in  Italy. 
They  havenianufa'ctures  in  velvet,  plush,  damask,  and  silk  ; 
and  lie  banking  business  is  carried  on  extensively.  The 
ordinary  revenue  was  about  200,000?.  a  year.  The  govern- 
ment was  purely  aristocratic,  consisting  of  a  great  council 
of  80  persons,  chosen  out  of  the  old  and  new  nobility,  in 
whom  the  legislative  autliority  resided;  but  the  administra- 
tion of  affairs  was  vested  in  a  senate,  consistnig  of  a  doge 
and  2  senators.  The  nobility  are  often  employed  in  tride, 
and  generally  keep  two  or  three  years'  provision  of  corn, 
wine,  and  oil  in  their  mnrrazines,  which  they  sell  to  the  peo. 
pie  in  scarce  times.  The  Genoese  fleet,  antiently  cele- 
Drated  for  its  victories  over  the  Saracens,Pisanese, Venetians, 
.Spaniards,  and  Turks,  and  a  long  time  masters  of  Sardinia, 
Malta,  Majorca,  Minorca,  Candia,  Cyprus,  the  Crimea,  and 
other  places  in  the  archipelago,  is  now  reduced  t)  six  gal- 
leys. It  is  C2  miles  S.  E.  of  Turin,  and  2<4  N.  \V.  ^t 
Rome. 

(iF^NTE'I'L,  a.  [s;entil,  Fr.]  polite  «r  elegnnt  in  behaviour 
oraddrcss;  gracefiilor  elegant  in  mien.       . 

GENTF'KLV,  nrf.  according  to  the  rules  of  polite  breed- - 
ing;  elegantly  ;  gracefully;  faandsf-mely. 

GENTE'ELNEsS,  s.  elegance;  gracefulness;  polite- 
ness. 

<iE'NTIAN,  I.  a  plant  distinguished  from  others  in  the 
same  class  and  order  by  having  tubular  blossoms. 

GENTIANE'LLA,  {geiohittHclla)  s.  a  kind  of  blue  c-o* 
lour. 

CiE'NTlLE,  s.  [gevtilis,  Lat.J  one  who  worships  idols,  or 
false  gods.  One  w  lio  is  not  a  Jew.  A  person  of  rank.  This 
sense  is  obsolete. 

(iENTlLESSE,  s.  [Fr.]  complaisance;  the  ceremony 
and  address  of  polite  beliavi»nr. 

GE'NTILISM,  s.  [gtfiui/isme,  Fr.]  the  worship  of  the  hea- 
thens ;  idoialrv. 

GENTILITIOUS,  (geTitirtshi^is)  a.  [from  ^oi»,  a  nation, 
Lat.]  belonging  t<*,  or  characteristic  of  a  particular  natioa. 
Hereditary  ;  entailed  on  a  family. 

(lENTi'LITY,  *.  [geritiliie,  Fr.]  good  extraction;  dignity 
ofhirth  ;  the  classof  those  whoare  wellborn. 

(iE'NTLl:!,  a.  [from  g-ott,  %  nation,  I.at.]of  an  antient  and 
good  family  ;  prouoiniced  in  conversation  genteel  in  this 
sense.  Mild  ;  tame  ;  not  easily  provoked,  applied  to  the 
temper;  soothing  or  pacifying.  .Synon.  CentU  animals 
are  naturally  so  ;  (awic  ones  are  so,  partly  by  the  art  and  in- 
dustry of  men.  The  dog,  the  ox,  and  the  horse  are  gentis 
animals  ;  the  bear  and  the  lion  are  sometimes  taTr.e. 

GE'NTLE,  s.  a  person  of 'a  good  family  ;  a  gentleman. 
A  kind  of  worm  somewhat  like  a  magL,ot,  used  for  a  bait  In 
fishing. 

GENTLEFOLK,  f.  persons  distinguished  by  their  birth 
from  the  vulgar. 

GE'NTLEMAN,  *.  [gcntiJJumme,  Fr]  a  person  of  a  noble 
birth,  or  descended  of  a  family  which  has  long  borne  arms. 
Chamberlain  observes,  that,  in  strictness,  a  gentleman  is 
one  whose  ancestors  have  been  freemen,  and  have  owr< 
obedience  to  none  but  the  prince  ;  ou  w  hicb  fooling  no  ma« 
can  be  a  gentleman  but  one  w  ho  is  born  such.  li<it  ainon* 
us,  the  term  gentleman  is  applicable  to  ■aA  above  a  >eoman; 
so  thai  ru»blemcn  may  be  propcrlv  called  gentlemen. 
,  GETSTLE>IANLIKE,  or  GE-NTLKM  ANLY,«.  bec»a- 
ing<«  man  ofhirth. 

GE'NTLENESS,  t.  tofloesi ;  mildness  ;  sweetneas. 
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O!'"'N'rLr.W0>f  AN,  «.  awotnan  of  birth,  oronesuperior 
to  Il4c  vulvar,  both  in  wealth  and  beliaviour. 

CiKVrLY,  arf.  softly;  slowly;  kindly. 

GKN'IX)'OS,  s.  tho  irrofessors  of  the  religiou  of  tliP  Rfa- 
misis,  or  BiHcliinuiis,  \v1k)  inhabit  Ilindostuii,  in  the  Kast 

(lENTRY,  t.  [from  gentle,  whence  genthi-y  contracted 
toctHfiy]  n  rank  of  persons  between  the  nobility  and  the 
vulvar. 

OKNUFLE'CTIOX,  jt.  [from  g-cmi,  the  knee,  and /erro, 
to  bend,  Lat.J  the  act  of  bending  the  knee;  adoration  ex- 
pressed bv  bendinijthe  knee. 

GE'NUINE,  a.  [genninvs,  Lat.]  pure,  or  without  any  spu- 
rious mixture ;  natural;  true;  real. 

GK'iVUINELY,  ad.  without  adulteration  ;  naturally. 

(iE'NUlNENESS,  *.  freedom  from  any  thing  counterfeit, 
tir  from  any  adulteration. 

GE'NUS,  t.  [Lat.]  ia  logic,  a  class  of  beings,  or  one 
«onimon  nature  agreeing  to,  and  comprehending  under  it 
many  species,  or  several  other  common  natures  ;  thus  ani- 
mal is  a  genus,  because  it  agrees  to,  and  comprehends  under 
if,  the  several  species  of  men,  horses,  whales,  lions,  Ac. 
In  botany,  a  system  or  assemblage  of  several  plants,  agree- 
ing in  some  one  or  more  conunon  characters,  in  respect  to 
certain  parts,  whereby  they  are  distinguished  from  all  other 
plauts. 

GEOCENTRIC,  a.  [fromg'f,  the  earth,  and  /icn/rcfl,  the 
centre,  Gr. /reor«i/no»«,  Fr.J  in  astronomy,  having  the  same 
centre  with  the  earth.  Geocentric  loii^'itude  or  Tatitude  of 
a  planet  is  its  place  as  seen  from  the  earth. 

GE'OD^ESIA,  s.  [from  ge,  the  earth,  and  dnio,  to  divide, 
Gr.J  that  part  of  practical  geometry  which  teaches  to 
measure  s'.irfaecs,  and  to  tind  the  contents  of  all  plane 
figures. 

G  KOD.T.TICAL,  a.  [from  ge,  the  earth,  and  daio,  to  di- 
vide, Gr.J  relating  to  tne  art  of  measuring  surfaces;  tora- 
preliendingor  shewing  the  art  of  measuring  lands. 

GEO'GRAPHER,  (jrugra/cr)  s.  [from  ge,  the  earth,  and 
g-i-n/)Ao,  to  describe,  Crr.]  one  wlio  can  aescribe  tlie  eartli 
according  to  the  position  of  its  several  parts,  and  is  skilled 
in  making  maps,  the  use  of  the  globes,  and  the  situation  and 
extent  ofthe  several  countries  of  the  world. 

GEOGRAPHICAL,  (/«)frd;SAaO«.  [from  ff<-,  the  earth, 
aiKl  grapho,  to  describe,  Gr.J  belonging  to  geography. 

GEOGRA'PH!CALr-Y,  ad.  in  a  geographical  manner; 
according  to  the  rules  of  geographv. 

GEOGRAPHY,  {jcografj)  s.  [from  ge,  the  earth,  and 
grnpho,  to  write,  Gr.]  in  a  strict  sense,  the  knowledge  of  the 
circlesof  the  earthly  globe,  and  the  situation  of  the  various 
countries  on  its  surtitce.  In  a  more  extensive  sense,  it  takes 
in  a  knowledge  ofthe  seas  also;  and  in  its  largest  sense,  a 
knowledge  of  the  various  customs,  habits,  and  governments 
of  nations ;  the  figures,  magnitude,  and  the  different  strata 
and  productions  of  its  soil;  the  Tarious  animals  of  different 
countries;  their  climates,  seasons,  heat,  weather,  together 
with  the  art  of  laying  their  various  appearances  down  in 
maps,  charts,  &c. 

GE'OLOGY,  /.  [from  ge,  the  earth,  and  hgos,  a  discourse, 
Gr.]  the  doctrine  or  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  state  of 
tho  earth. 

GlsOMA'XCER,  *.  [from  gr,  the  earth,  and  mnnttia,  di- 
vination, Gr.l  one  who  pretends  to  tell  future  events. 

GE'OMANCY,  s.  [from  ge,  the  earth,  anrl  mauttia,  divi- 
nation, Gr.]  the  art  oi  casting  figures;  the  art  of  foretelling 
by  figures  what  shall  happen. 

GkOMA'NTIC,  a.  [from  ge,  the  earth,  and  mnutda,  divi- 
nation, Gr.]  belonging  to  geoniancy,  or  formed  by  a  geo- 
niancer. 

GKO'METER,  ».  [from  ge,  the  earth,  and  metreo,  to  mea- 
sure, Gr.l  one  skilled  in  the  principles  of  geometry. 

GEO'METRAL,  a.  [from  ge,  the  earth,  and  metreo,  to 
measure,  Gr.*|  pertaining  or  relating  to  geomtlr\'. 
■  GEOMETRIC,  or  GEO.METRICAL,  a.  [from  ge,  the 
earth,  and  metreo.  to  measure,  Gr.]  belonging  to,  prescribed 
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laid  down  by,  or  disposed  according  to,  the  priiicip.es  of 
geometry. 

GEOMETRICALLY,  ad.  [from  ge,  tlie  earth, and  metreo, 
to'measurc,  (jr.]  according  to  the  rules  of  geometrj'. 

GEOMETRICIAN,  s.    .See Geometkr. 

To  GEO'METRIZE,  f.  n.  [t'-om  ge,  the  earth,  and  metreo, 
to  measure,  Gr.]  to  perform  oi  «ct  according  to  the  princi- 
ples of  geometry. 

GEO'MKTIIY,  *.  [from  ge,  the  earth,  and  metreo,  to  mea- 
sure, Gr.]  the  art  of  measuring  the  earth,  or  any  distances 
thereon ;  at  present  used  for  the  science  of  qua  n?  ity,  extension, 
and  magnitude,  considered  in  themselves,  and  without  any 
regard  to  matter.    It  is  divided  into  t/tecvlatiee  am\  practical. 

GEOPO'NICS,  *.  [from  ge,  the  eaith,  and  pottos,  labour, 
Gr.J  the  science  of  cultivating  the  ground  ;  the  doctrine  of 
agriculture. 

GEORGE,  (Jorje)  s.  [Gecrg-iiis,  Lat.l  the  figure  of  .St. 
George  on  horseback,  worn  by  the  knights  of  the  garter  as 
an  ensign  of  their  order. 

GEORGE  1.  succeeded  on  the  death  of  queen  Anne  to 
the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  August  1,  1714.  He  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Ernestus  Augustus,  duke,  afterwards  elector,  of 
Brunswick-Lunenburg  (or  Hanover)  by  princess  Sophia/ 
daughter  of  Frederic,  elector  palatine,  and  ting  of  Bohemia, 
and  of  Elizabeth,  eldestdaughter  of  Kiiijf  James  I.  lie  was 
born  on  May  28,  1660,  and  succeeded  bis  father  as  elector 
of  Brunswick-Lunenburg,  161)8.  The  regency  met,  and  gave 
immediate  orders  for  his  proclamation.  On  September  )8, 
he  landed  with  the  prince  his  son  at  Greenwi<  h,  and  on  the 
20tli  they  made  their  public  entry  through  the  city  to  St. 
James's," attended  by  above  2()0  coaches-aiid  six  of  the  no- 
bility and  gentry.  The  prince  royal  was  declared  prince  of 
Wales;  the  king  was  crowned  October  20;  anew  parlia- 
ment met,  March  17,  171.5.  In  July  the  king  gave  the 
royal  assent  to  an  act  for  preventing  tumults  and  riotous  as- 
semblies, commonly  called  the  not  act,  which  is  still  iii 
force.  This  year  a  rebellion  broke  out,  which  was  headed 
by  the  earl  of  Mar,  in  Scotland,  who  set  up  the  pretender's 
standard  in  .September,  in  the  Highlands,  and  caused  him  ti> 
be  proclaimed  in  several  places  ;  and  the  earl  of  Derwent- 
water  and  others  appeared  inarms,  in  the  north  of  England, 
in  October,  and  proclaimed  the  pretender  in  several  places. 
On  November  12,  they  were  attacked  by  the  king's  troops-, 
commanded  bv  the  generals  Wills  and  Carpenter,  in  Pres- 
ton, where,  after  a  smart  firing  from  the  windows,  finding 
all  the  avenues  to  the  town  blocked  up  bv  the  king's  tro'>ps, 
on  the  1,1th  they  desired  to  capitulate  ;  but  no  other  teria* 
being  allowed  them  than  submitting  to  the  king's  mercy,  on, 
the  14tli,  at  seven  in  the  morning,  they  submitted.  On  the 
very  day  the  rebels  were  subdued  at  Preston,  Sunday,  No- 
vember 1.3,  the  dukeof  Argyle  defeated  the  rebel  army  un- 
der the  earl  of  Mar,  consisting  of  about  8  or  9000  men,  at 
theRitfniuir,  about  4  miles  fioui  Aberdeen;  and  the  earl  of 
Mar  retreated  to  Perth,  after  an  obstinate  fight,  in  whicU 
both  sides  claimed  the  victory  ;  though  the  earlof  Mar,  be- 
ing frustrated  in  his  design  of  crossing  the  Forth,  shewed  the 
king's  forces  had  the  advantage.  On  December  22,  the 
pretender  arrived  in  a  Dunkirk  privateer  in  Scotland,  where 
he  was  presently  met  and  coniphmented  bv  the  earl  of  Mar, 
and  other  of  his  adherents;  but  being  closcV  pursued  by  the 
king's  troops,  on  Feb  uarv  14,  the  pretender  with  tlie  earl 
of  Mar,  and  some  chiefs,  found  means  to  make  their  escape 
in  a  French  ship  which  lay  there,  soon  after  which  the  re- 
bels dispersed.  Some  submitted,  and  some  were  taken  pri- 
soners. Among  them  was  their  general  Forstcr,  as  also  the 
earls  of  Derwentwater,  Nithistfale,  Carnwath,  Wintown, 
and  other  noblemen.  Derwentwater  and  Kenmuir  were 
beheaded  on  Tower-hill,  February  24,  1715-16;  Nithisdale 
and  Wintown  made  their  escape  out  of  the  tower  ;  and,  af- 
ter the  execution  of  some  of  the  rebels,  an  act  of  grace 
passed.  Robert  Walpole,  esq.  was  some  time  before  made 
first  commissioner  ofthe  treasury,  and  chancellor  ofthe  ex- 
chequer ;  and  about  the  same  time,  the  parliament  attainted 
James  Butler,  duke  of  Qrmond,  of  high  treason,  aud  coiifis- 
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rated  his  cstafc.  A  few  weeks  after,  the  kiii<r  gave  his 
Toyal  assent  to  an  act  for  enlarging  the  time  of  (■oiitinci- 
ance  of  parliaments,  wherebv  tliis  and  future  parli-.iiiients 
were  continued  7  years,  unless  sooner  dissolved  liy  tlie 
rrowi!,  instead  of  3  years,  as  by  the  triennial  act  passed  in 
the  rei^Mi  of  king  William.  The  rlause  in  the  act  of  settle- 
ment, whereby,  after  it  look  place,  the  sovereitfn  was  not  to 
>jo  out  of  the  kingdom  without  consent  of  parliament, 
was  repealed  at  the  end  of  the  session ;  and  his  majesty, 
Iiaving  constituted  the  prince  of  Wales  ^fuardian  of  the 
reaitu  in  his  absence,  set  out  for  his  German  dominions. 
July  7,  there  were  frequent  mobs  and  riots  of  both  parties; 
and  July  28,  a  nrjjj-house,  kept  by  one  Head,  where  those 
«'ho  were  well  afl*ected  to  the  Hanover  succession  assem- 
bled, was  attacked  by  the  Jacobite  party,  when  they  pro- 
ceeded to  pullini{down  the  house  and  destroying  the  goods. 
The  sheriils  of  London  came,  and  read  the  pioclamation  ; 
but  this  not  availinif,  a  party  of  the  guards  were  ordered  to 
march  to  the  place ;  and  as  soon  as  they  appeared,  the  mob 
dispersed,  but  five  of  the  rioters  were  taken,  tried,  and 
found  guilty,  and  banged  at  tlje  end  of  Salisbury  court,  in 
ileet-street.  In  November  1717,  after  the  christening  of 
a  prince,  of  which  the  princess  of  Wales  was  brought  to 
bed,  his  royal  highness,  by  some  circumstance  or  other,  fell 
under  his  majesty's  displeasure,  and  was  otdered  to  leave 
St.  James's,  which  he  did,  and  went  to  reside  at  Leicester- 
house.  After  lliis,  whenever  the  king  went  abroad,  iie 
committed  the  administration  of  the  fjovernment  to  lords 
justices  ;  and  all  in  the  king's  service  were  forbid  to  visit 
ilie  prince's  court  at  Leicester  house.  Toward  the  end  of 
this  year  a  proclamation  was  published  for  lowering  the 
gold-coin  ;  w  hereby  guineas,  that  before  went  for  i£  Is.  Gd. 
were  ordered-  for  the  future  to  go  for  1  jff  ^s.  On  July  31, 
Sir  George  Byiig  entirely  defeated  the  Spanish  fleet  in  the 
Mediterranean,  the  Spaniards  having  attacked  the  citadel  of 
Messina  in  Sicily,  which  was  agreed  to  be  given  up  to  the 
emperor.  War  was  declared  against  Spain  in  December 
following,  both  by  Great  Britain  and  France.  On  March  10, 
his  majesty  acquainted  the  parliament  that  he  had  received 
intelligence  from  the  French  king  of  an  invasion,  intended 
from  Spain,  in  favour  of  the  pretender.  The  Sitanish  fleet 
of  about  .50  transports,  convoyed  by  four  men  of  war,  hav- 
ing on  board  the  late  duke  of  Orniond,  aboiit  50(X)  men,  and 
arms  for  twice  their  number,  sailed  from  Cadiz;  but  was 
entirely  dispersed  by  a  storm,  which  lasted  48  hours.  How- 
ever, the  late  earls  of  Scaford  and  Mareschal,  and  the  mar- 
quis of  Tullibardine,  landed  at  Kintailine,  in  Scotland,  with 
about  400  n)en,  mostly  Spaniards,  and  were  joined  by  about 
I fiOO Highlanders;  but  major-general  Wightnian  dispersed 
them,  the  Spaniards  surrendering  at  discretion.  Seaford, 
Mareschal,  and  Tullibardine,  found  means  to  get  back  to 
Spain.  Lord  Cobham  took  Vigo,  and  seveinl  incursions 
were  niade  on  the  Sp:«nish  coast  this  year.  The  year  1720 
was  remarkable  for  the  South-sea  scheme,  when  the  greatest 
part  of  the  nation  turned  stock-jobbers ;  South-sea  stock 
rose  and  fell  till  it  came  to  above  1000;  but  it  fell  faster 
than  it  rose,  and  many  families  were  ruined  by  it,  while  a 
few  got  vast  riches.  The  directors'  estates  were  sold  for 
the  l)enefit  of  the  siift'erers  ;  and  they  were  incapacitated 
from  sitting  in  either  house  of  parliament,  or  holding  any 
office  or  place  of  trust,  forever.  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  who 
had  resigned,  was  again  made  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
and  first  lord  of  the  treasury;  which  posts  he  held  to  the 
end  of  this  reign,  and  LO  ye-ars  after.  In  April,  1720,  a  re- 
concilation  of  the  royal  family  was  brought  about,  and  the 
priijce  of  Wales  attended  his  majesty  at  St.  James's.  At 
his  return  he  was  attended  by  a  parly' of  the  yeomen  of  the 
guards,  a»  also  of  the  horse-guards;  and  immediately  the  foot- 
guards  beg-an  likewise  to  mount  guard  at  lA-iccs'ter-liouse. 
April  15,  1721,  the  princess  of  Wales  Was  delivered  of 
Williitm  Augustus,  duke  of  Cumberland.  On  June22,  1722, 
died  thcgreat  dukeof  Marlluirough,  whose  obsequies  were 
performed  on  Augusts,  with  the  utmost  solemnity  and  mag- 
nificence.   \  new  parliament  met  ou  October  9,  17-22, 


wlien  the  king  acfjuaii^ed  them  with  a  conspiracy  for  over- 
turning ihe  established  government,  and  setting  up  the  prc- 
fender.  Christopher  Layer,  a  counsellor  of  the  temple,  was 
executed  at  Tyburn,  May  17,  1723,  and  his  head  fixecl  upon 
Tcmplebar,  for  being  concerned  in  it.  The  parliament 
passed  bills  for  inllicting  pains  aiid  penalties  on  bishop  At- 
tcrbury,  Kelly,  and  Plunket,  on  the  same  accoi--;it ;  whereby 
the  (irstwas  banished,  and  the  two  last  imorisoned  for  life. 
In  172i>,  the  earl  of  iMacclesfield,  lord  higli  chancellor,  re- 
signed Ihe  seals,  ami  was  fined  30,0004?,  and  committed  to 
the  tower  till  he  paid  it.  He  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Peter 
King,  lo'.d  chief  justice  of  the  Common  Pleas.  The  same 
session,  Henry  St.  John,  lord  viscount  Bolingbroke,  was  re- 
stored tohisestates,and  anact  passed  for  that  purpose, ihtju'^h 
he  was  not  restored  to  his  title.  The  same  year,  172S,  l!)0 
order  of  the  Bath  was  revived,  and  37  new  knights  were  in- 
stalled ;  about  which  tini.-i  several  of  the  Scotch  Highland 
clans  were  disarmed  by  general  Wade.  Toward  the  end  of 
this  year  died,  in  the  castle  oflVthlen,  where  she  had  lived 
many  years,  Dorothy  Sophia,  who  was  niarried  to  his  ma- 
jesty 1682,  and  by  whom  he  had  issue,  his  late  majesty,  boia 
October  30,  1683,  and  Dorothy  Sophia,  queen  dowager  of 
Prussia,  who  was  born  1687.  On  September  3,  172;'),  ;t 
treaty  was  concluded  between  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Prussia  ;  though  the  last,  in  effect,  soon  deserted  tliis  alli- 
ance ;  but  the  States-General  afierwards  acceded  to  it.  This 
treaty  was  designed  as  a  balance  to  one  which  had  be<Mi  coji- 
cluded  between  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Madrid.  These' 
counter-alliances  put  Kurope  again  in  a  flame,  and  liiree 
British  squadrons  were  filled  out ;  one  sent  to  the  West  In- 
dies, another  to  the  coast  of  Spain,  and  the  third  to  Ihe  Bat, 
tic.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1727,  the  Spaniards  laid 
siege  to  Gibraltar,  which,  though  it  was  suspended  upon  pre- 
liminary articles  for  a  general  pacification  being  signed,  wa.i 
not  ratified  till  some  time  after  the  king's  deatli.  The  par- 
liament, which  met  on  January  17,  was  prorogued  on  May 
1.5.  On  June  3,  his  majesty  embarked  on  board  the  Carolina 
yacht,  and  landed  the  7th  at  Vaert  in  Holland,  where  he  lay 
that  night ;  on  the  9lh  he  arrived  at  Delden,  betwcGu  1 1  aud 
12  at  night,  seemingly  in  good  health.  He  set  out  next 
morning  about  3  o'clock,  was  taken  ill  on  the  road,  and  died 
at  his  brother  the  duke  of  York's  palace  at  Osnaburgh,  June 
1 1,  1727,  in  the  68th  year  of  bis  age,  the  13lh  of  bis  reign. 
(ieorge  f.  was  plain  and  simple  in  his  person  and  address; 
grave  and  composed  in  his  deportment,  though  easy,  faiuiv 
liar,  and  facetious  in  his  hours  cf  relaxation.  Before  he  aj- 
cended  the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  he  had  atquirrd  the  cha- 
racter of  a  circumspect  general,  a  just  and  merciful  prince, 
and  a  wise  politician,  who  perfectly  understood,  and  steadily 
pursued,  bis  own  interest.  With  these  qualit-ies,  it  c;annyt 
be  doubted  but  that  he  came  to  England  extremely  well  dis- 
posed to  govern  his  new  subjects  according  to  the  maxims 
of  the  British  constitution,  and  thegftiius  oftlie  people;  and, 
if  ever  he  seemed  to  deviate  from  these  principles,  we  may 
take  it  for  granted  that  he  was  misled  by  the  venal  surges-, 
tions  of  a  ministry  whose  power  and  infiueisce  were  founded 
on  corruption.  From  thedeath  of  Chailcs  IL  to  this  period,. 
England  made  a  considerab!,e  figure  in  every  branch  oflilc- 
rature.  Dr.  Atterbury  and  Dr.  Clarke  distinguished  them- 
selves in  divinity;  Mr.  Wbiston  wrote  in  defence  of  Ariaii- 
ism  ;  John  Locke  shone  forth  the  great  restorer  of  huiuaii 
reason;  Cudv.'ortb  traced  the  whole  labyrinth  of  metaphysical, 
argumentation  ;  the  carl  of  Shaftsbury  raised  au  elegant 
though  feeble  system  of  moral  philosophy;  Berkeley,  after- 
wards bishop  of  Cloyne  in  Ireland,  surpassed  all  his  conteui- 
poraries  in  subtlety,  and  variety  of  metaphysical  arguments, 
as  well  as  in  the  art  of  deduction^  Lord  Bolingbrokc's  ta- 
lents as  a  metaphysician  have  been  questioned  since  his  post- 
humous works  appeared  ;  great  progress  wasni'adein  matlie- 
niatics  and  astronomy  hy  Wallis,  lUdley,  und  Flamstead  ; 
the  art  of  niedicinu  owccl  some  valuable  improvements  to 
the  classical  Dr.  Freind  asd  the  elegant  Dr.  Mead.  ,\nioijg 
tlin  poets  of  this  xr&  we  number  .John  Philips,  author  of  a 
didactic  poem  called  Cyder,  a  petfurmunce  of  real  uierit ;  he 
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lived  and  died  inobsnirity  ;  William  Conjicvr,  celeVati^d 
for  Jiis  comedies,  whitli  art  famous  for  wit,  cls';;ani:e,  and 
regularity;  Vanbiirgli,  nho  wrote  with  more  nature  and 
fire,  though  with  Irss  art  and  prrcision  ;  Sicole,  who  in  his 
comedies  successfully  iiiijraftid  niodcniilMractrrs  onlliean- 
tieiit  drama  ;  P'arquhar,  who  drew  his  picturt's  from  fancy, 
rather  than  from  nature,  and  whose  chief  merit  consists  in 
the  ajjreeablt  pertness  and  vivacity  of  liis  dialu^uc  ;  Addi- 
son, whose  fame  a«  a  poet  greatly  exceeded  his  genius, 
vhich  was  cold  and  enervate;  tliou;;h  he  yielded  to  none  in 
the  character  of  an  essayist,  either  for  stylcor  matter  ;  Swift, 
whose  muse  seems  fo  have  been  mere  misanthro|)y  ;  lie  was 
a  cynic  rather  than  a  poet ,  and  his  natural  dryness  and  sar- 
castic severity  would  have  been  unpleasing,  had  not  hr  qua- 
lified them  by  adopting  the  extravagant  humour  of  l.ucian 
and  Rabelais  ;  Prior,  lively,  familiar,  and  amusing  ;  ll<iv\e, 
solemn,  tlorid,  and  declamatory  ;  l'oi)e,  the  prince  ofiyric 
poetry,  unrivalled  in  satire,  ethics,  and  polisheil  versifica- 
tion;  the  agreeable  I'ariiel  ;  the  wild,  the  witty,  and  the 
whimsical  Garth  ;  Gay,  whose  fables  may  vie  wilh  those  of 
La  Fontaine,  in  native  humour,  case,  and  simplicity  ;  and 
whose  genius  for  pastoral  was  truly  original.  Dr.  Reiitley 
stood  foremost  in  the  list  of  critics  and  commentators.  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  raised  some  noble  monuments  of  architec- 
ture. The  most  remarkable  political  writers  were  Dave- 
want,  Hare,  Swift,  Steele,  Addison,  Bolingbroke,  andTren- 
chard. 

GEORGE  II.  (then  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  a!;e) 
was  proclaimed  king  of  Great  Britain  on  the  loth  of  June, 

1727,  being  the  day  after  the  express  arrived  with  the  ac- 
count of  the  death  of  his  father.  All  the  great  officers  of 
state  continued  in  their  places  ;  Sir  Robert  Waipole  kept 
possession  of  the  treasury;  and  the  system  of  politics  Citab- 
lished  by  the  late  king  underwent  no  alteration.  The  parlia- 
ment meeting  on  the  27th,  both  houses  presented  addresses 
of  condolence  and  congrdfuUition.  The  2ath,  the  conuuons 
resolved  unanimously  to  grant  to  his  majesty  the  same  civil 
list,  viz.  70<),000.€  per  annum,  ai  had  been  enjoyed  by  his 
father.  On  the  7th  of  August  this  parliament  was  dissolved, 
and  a  new  one  summoned.  On  the  lllh  of  October  the  co- 
ronation of  the  king  and  queen  was  performed  at  Westmin- 
ster .Abbey  with  the  usual  solemnity.     The  2.>,1  of  January, 

1728,  the  new  parliament  met,  wher,  warm  disputes  passed 
f>n  the  increase  of  the  national  debt ;  the  debates,  however, 
ttrn\inated  in/favour  of  the  ministry.  On  the  27th  of  May 
his  majesty  put  an  .-iid  to  the  session.  In  the  beginning  of 
December  his  majesty's  eldest  son  prince  Frederic  arrived 
in  England  from  Hanover,  where  he  had  hitherto  resided  ; 
was  introduced  into  the  privy  council,  and  created  prince  of 
Wales.  The  congress  opened  at  Soisions,-  for  determining 
all  disputes  among  the  powers  (*f  Europe,  proved  ineffccluai. 
The  Spaniards  still  continued  theirdepredations  with  impu- 
rity on  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain.  The  court  of  Spain, 
indeed,  at  this  juncture,  seemed  cold  and  indifferent  with  re- 
gard to  a  pacification  with  England.  It  had  renewed  a  good 
understandin"  with  France,  and  now  strengthened  its  inte- 
rest by  a  double  alliance  of  marriage  with  the  royal  family 
of  Portugal.  The  infanta  of  this  house  was  betrothed  to  the 
prince  of  Asfurias  ;  while  the  Spanish  infanta,  formerly  af- 
fianced to  I  he  French  king,  was  now  matched  with  the  prince 
of  Brazil,  eldest  son  of  his  Portuguese  majesty.  The  parlia- 
ment meeting,  according  to  their  prorogation,  on  the  21st  of 
January,  1729,  m  consequence  of  petitions  delivered  from 
the  merchants  of  London,  Liverpool,  and  Bristol,  complain- 
ing of  the  Spanish  depredatiofts ;  the  commons  addressed  his 
majesty  to  use  his  utmost  endeavours  to  check  such  depreda- 
tions ;  in  answer  to  which  the  king  assured  them  that  he 
would  use  the  best  endeavours  to  answer  the  desires  of  his 
people.  An  inquiry  was  made  into  the  state  of  the  public 
gaols  ;  ^nctit  appearing  that  great  cruelties  had  been  prac- 
tised in  them,  particularly  on  Sir  William  Rich,  baronet,  who 
was  found  in  the  Fleet  prison  loaded  »vith  irons,  by  order  of 
the  war<len ;  Thomas  Bambridge,the  then  warden,  and  John 
H'Jggins,  thft  late,  Ac.  were  committed  close  prisoner?  to 
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Newg-rite.  The  14!h  of  May  the  king  put  an  end  lo  tlie  ses- 
sion ;  and,  having  appointed  the  queen  regent,  went  to  Ger- 
many in  order  to  settle  some  difjerences  between  the  re- 
gency of  Hanover  and  the  king  of  Prussia.  The  par-  ._„ 
liament  assembling  on  the  l;Kh  of  January,  his  majesty 
congratulated  them  on  his  having  concluded  a  peace  with 
Spain.  ,His  speech,  however,  produced  warm  debutes  in 
both  house's,  in  which  the  treaty  of  Seville  did  not  pass  in- 
quiry without  severe  aniuutdversion.  The  emperor  was  so 
greatly  offended  at  this  treaty,  that  lie  prepared' for  wSr. 
Ik-ing  in  want  of  money,  be  set  on  foot  a  nejjociation  for  a 
loan  in  England,  of  4iK),000«£:  w  liich  alarmed  the  ministry, 
w  ho  imagined  that  it  would  be  made  use  of  to  disturb  the  re- 
pose of  Great  Britain  ;  and  therefore  a  bill  was  brought  in, 
to  prevent  the  subjects  of  England  from  lending  money  to 
foreign  powers,  without  the  king's  licence  for  that  purpose, 
and  was  carr'ed  into  a  law.  .\n  endeavour  was  now  made 
to  lay  open  the  East  India  trade,  the  cbarterof  that  company 
being  then  very  near  exjjiring.  April  the  9th,  petitions  were 
presented  to  the  house  ot  commons  for  that  purpose ;  but  iiot- 
withstanding  their  being  warmly  recommended  by  Sir  John 
Barnard,  and  other  eminent  merchanis,  they  were  rejected, 
and  the  exclusive  privilege  vested  in  the  company  was  pro- 
tracted, by  act  of  parliament,  to  the  year  ITfctJ.  Various 
other  bills  passed  this  session:  the  salt-tax  \^  as  reduced;  and 
a  most  excellent  act  passed  for  the  better  regulating  of  juries, 
which  now  prevents  their  being  packed.  The  parliament 
was  then  prorogued  to  the  14th  of  July  following.  During 
this  year  every  part  of  the  kingdom  was  infested  with  rob- 
bers, assassins,  and  incendiaries.  The  sessions  <-f  par-  .,„. 
liament  opened  on  Jan.  21.  'l"he  emperor  and  his  ini- 
iiisters  still  continued  to  exclaim  against  the  treaty  of  Seville. 
The  address  of  thanks  for  his  majesty's  speech  gave  rise  to 
strong  debates  in  the  house  of  commons.  About  this  time  a 
famous  periodical  paper,  entitled  the  Craftsman,  made  its 
appearance.  The  late  lord  iJolin|.;broke  assisted  in  writing 
it  ;  but  the  avowed  patron  was  said  to  be  Mr.  William  Pui- 
teney,  who  fought  a  duel  in  the  fireen  Park  with  lord  Her. 
vey,  on  occasion  of  a  remarkable  political  pamphlet.  .All 
law  proceedings  were  ordered  to  be  no  more  in  Latin,  but  ia 
English.  The  duke  of  Parma  and  Placentia  dying  in  Janu- 
ary this  year,  the  imperial  troops  took  possession  of  those 
duchies  ;  though  by  the  treaty  of  Seville  they  were  guarau- 
tied  to  Don  Carlos,  son  to  the  king  of  Spain,  and  were  also 
be(|ueathed  to  that  prince  bv  the  late  duke,  incase  the  child, 
of  which  he  then  supposed  his  duchess  to  be  pregnant,  wus 
still  born,  or  should  die  after  its  birth.  Though  this  step 
seemed  to  threaten  an  itnmediate  war,  his  Britannic  majesty 
and  the  States  General  interposed  their  mediation  so  etl'ec- 
tually  with  the  emperor,  that  He  concluded  a  treaty  wilh 
them,  consenting  fo  w  ithdraw  his  troops  from  Parma  and 
Placentia,  on  condition  that  the  contracting  powers  coiv 
cerned  in  the  treaty  of  Seville  should  guaranty  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction,orsuccessionof  the -Austrian  hereditary  dominions, 
to  the  heirs  female  of  the  emperor,  in  case  he  should  die 
without  male  issue.  A  new  treaty,  confirming  this,  was  af- 
terwards signed  at  Vienna,  on  July  22,  between  the  empe- 
ror and  the  kings  of  Great  Britain  and  Spain;  and  the  States 
General,  after  manv  ditticulties,  at  last  acceded  to  it,  by 
which  the  Ostend  East  India  coropanv  was  abolished.  lu 
consequence,  Sir  Charles  Wager  sailed  with  a  fleet  for 
Spain  ;  Don  Carlos  was  quietly  settled  in  Italy  ;  and,  on  the 
duchess  of  Parma  not  proving  pregnant.  Sir  Charles  returned 
to  England.  The  parliament  met  on  the  13th  of  Ja-  ._„ 
nuary,  when  the  dispute  for  and  against  a  standing 
army  was  carried  on,  on  both  sides,  with  equal  warmth,  and 
sometimes  acrimony.  A  bill  passed  both  houses  for  reviving 
the  salt  duties.  The  affair  of  the  charitable  corporation  be- 
ing brought  in,  it  appeared  that  seme  of  its  managers  had 
been  guilty  of  the  most  iniquitous  proceedings;  upon  which 
Sir  Rober  Sutton  and  Sir  Archibald  Grant,  were  expelled 
the  house.  On  this  occasion,  a  letter  from  Belloni,  the  pre- 
tender's banker  at  Rome,  relative  to  the  charitable  corpo- 
ration, was  burnt  by  the  commou  hangman  at  the  KoyuA 
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Exchange.  A  most  infamous  fraud  was  discovered  by  Iord_ 
Gage  in  the  sale  of  the  forfeited  estate  of  tive  late  earl  of 
l>erwent\vater;  for  which  Serjeant  Birch  and  Dennis  Bond 
esq.  wero  cxpclie<l  the  house.  Tiie  session  was  closed  the 
1st  of  June.  This  summer  his  majesty  yisited  his  German 
du'iiiuious  ;  the  queen  being  left  as  regent.  The  colony  of 
Georgia  was  planted  now  by  general  Oglethoi'pe.  The  fol- 
lowing remarkable  instance  of  suicide  happened  in  England 
this  year.  Richard  Smith,  a  book-binder,  and  prisoner  for 
debt  within  the  liberties  of  the  Kin^'s-bench,  persuaded  his 
wife  to  follow  his  example,  in  making  away  with  herself, 
after  they  had  murdered  their  little  infant.  This  wretched 
pair  were  in  the  mouth  of  April  found  hanging  in  their  bed- 
chamber at  about  a  yard's  distance  from  each  other  ;  and  in 
!_„_  a  separate  apartment  the  child  lay  dead  in  a  cradle. 
The  session  of  parliament,  which  opened  on  Jan.  IG, 
besides  the  usual  debates  on  the  pension  bill,  standing  army, 
and  the  .Spanish  depredations,  was  distinguished  by  the  fa- 
taoui  Excise  Scheme, which  had  almost  produced  a  rebellion 
among  the  people,  who  clamoured  so  loudly  against  it, 
through  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  that  the  ministry  thought 
proper  to  drop  the  design.  The  commons  voted  80,000rf  as 
a  marriage-dower  for  the  princess  royal,  who  was  uiarried 
to  the  prince  of  Orange  (who  came  to  England  in  No- 
vember) on  the  14th  of  .March  in  the  following  year.  They 
also  voted  10,000£  for  the  purpose  of  transnorting  a  great 
number  of  protestant  Saltburghers,  fwho  liaa  fled  their  na- 
tive country  on  account  of  a  persecution  raised  against  them 
on  the  score  of  their  religion)  to  the  infant  colonj'  of  Georgia. 
The  session  ended  on  the  4th  of  June.  On  the  first  of  Fe- 
bruary this  year  died  Augustus  11.  king  of  Poland,  which 
gave  rise  to  a  dreadful  war  in  Europe.  Three  parties  were 
formed  on  this  occasion  ;  one  in  favour  of  Stanislaus,  another 
for  the  elector  of  Saxony,  and  a  third  for  a  native  of  Poland, 
exclusive  of  Stanislaus,  who  was  then  in  France,  and  was  at 
last  proclaimed  king  of  Poland.  Being  his  most  Christian 
majesty's  father-in-law,  he  was  greatly  assisted  by  that  mo- 
narch, and  arrived  by  land  at  Warsaw.  Immediately  the 
French  king's  troops  under  the  duke  of  Berwick  marched  to 
the  Rhine,  and  were  »ery  successful.  Their  arms  were 
equally  triumphant  in  Italy,  An  alliance  had  been  projected 
between  France,  Spain,  and  Sardinia,  in  order  to  raise  Don 
Carlos  to  the  thrones  of  Naples  and  Sicily.  Duke  de  Villars 
commanded  under  the  king  of  Sardinia  InJtaly,  where  their 
arms  made  a  very  rapid  progress  against  the  imperialists, 
from  whom  they  took  many  towns.  About  this  time  the  earl 
of  Chesterfield  reslffued  his  post  of  lord  high  steward  ;  the 
dnke  of  Bolton  ami  lord  Cobham  were  deprived  of  their  re- 
giments ;  and  lord  King  resigning  the  office  of  chancellor,  it 
was  conferred  on  Mr.  Talbot,  together  with  the  title  of  a 
,„„ ,  barou.  The  parliament  was  opened  on  the  17th  of 
_ '  January.  In  this  session,  which  was  no  less  fertile 
iu  disputes  between  the  ministry  and  opposition  than  any 
of  the  preceding,  a  bill  to  prevent  the  infamous  practice  of 
stock-jobbing  was  carried  through  both  houses,  and  passed 
into  a  law  for  three  years.  On  the  IGtIi  of  A-pril  the  session 
ended,soon  afterwhich  the  parliament  v.asdissoivcd.  About 
this  time  lord  Stair  was  deprivedof  his  regiment  of  dragoons 
for  his  conduct  in  parliament.  On  the  continent,  king  Sta- 
nislaus was  obliged  to  fly  secretly  from  Uantzic,  and  leave 
the  crown  of  Poland  to  Augustus,  elector  of  Saxony.  The 
French  were  very  successful  in  Germany.  Prince  Eugene 
commanded  the  imperial  army;  and  the  duke  of  Berwick, 
who  headed  that  of  France,  was  killed  before  PhilipUiurgh. 
There  was  a  very  Woody  campaign  in  Italy.  Don  Carlos 
look  possession  of  Naples,  of  which  his  Catholic  majesty  had 
declared  him  king.  Count  de  Jdetci,  who  commanded  the 
inipcrialisls,  was  slain  in  the  battle  of  Parma.  Marshal 
Broglio,  a  French  general,  was  routed,  and  lost  about  2000 
men.  The  great  success  of  the  French  was  owing  chiefly 
to  the  bravery  and  conduct  of  the  king  of  Sardinia.  F.ng- 
land,  during  these  transactions,  preserved  a  neutrality;  and 
kept  up  a  great  naval  force  under  the  command  of  Sir  John 
Hotta,  aa  able,  thougk  not  a  iuccessful  commander.    Ne- 
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gooiations  were  entered  into  at  the  Hague  for  peace.  Con- 
siderable armaments  were  carrying  on  ni  England,  in  order 
to  preserve  its  tranquillity.  The  pretender's  eldest  son 
served  with  peculiar  marks  of  distinction  in  the  army  of -Don 
Carlos.  The  new  parliament  was  opened  on  Jan.  14,  ,__, 
The  election  of  the  IG  Scotch  peers  engrossed  the  at- 
tention  of  the  public  and  the  parliament  for  some  time. 
Great  alterations  were  made  in  the  mutiny-bill ;  the  officers 
who  enlisted  men  were  required  to  carry  every  person  who 
entered,  before  a  magistrate,  in  order  for  such  person  to 
declare  his  assent  ordissent.  His  majesty  was  addressed  on 
the  Spanish  depredations ;  but  the  session  breaking  up  on 
May  15,  nothing  was  done  in  that  matter.  Soon  after  the 
king  visited  his  German  dominions,  leaving  the  queen  re- 
gent. "I'he  conferences  still  continued  at  the  Hague  ;  where 
at  last  a  suspension  of  arms  was  agreed  on,  during  which 
the  negociations  for  a  general  peace  in  Germany  and  Italy 
were  continued.  A  quarrel  breaking  out  between  the  courts 
of  Madrid  and  Lisbon,  the  latter  applied  for  assistance  to 
the  king  of  Great  Britain,  who  sent  Sir  John  Norris,  with  a 
powerful  squadron,  to  Lisbon.  The  parliament  met  on  ._,jg 
Jan.  16,  and  repealed  the  old  statutes  of  England  and  ■ 
Scotland  against  conjuration,  witchcraft,  and  dealing  with 
evil  spirits ;  and  passed  an  act  for  restraining  the  retail  of 
spirituous  liquors,  the  mortmain  act,  another  for  the  preven- 
tion of  smuggling,  and  another  for  building  a  bridge  at 
Westminster.  The  session  closed  on  May  20,  soon  after 
which  the  king  paid  a  visit  to  his  German  dominions. 
On  the  2Tth  of  April  the  prince  of  Wales  was  mnrriect 
to  the  princess  of  Swxe  (roilia.  The  other  remarkable 
incidents  of  this  year  were  these ;  the  khig  erected  a 
new  post  of  honour,  entitled  field-marshal  of  the  armies 
of  Great  Britain.  A  great  disturbance  happened  at  Edin- 
burgh, occasioned  by  the  execution  of  one  Wilson,  a  smug- 
gler. Porteous,  captain  of  the  city-guard,  having  com- 
manded the  sohliers  to  fire  among  the  populace,  several 
innocent  persons  were  killed;  Porteous,  being  tried  for  bis 
life,  was  found  guilty ;  but  being  respited  by  the  qiiecti 
(then  regent,)  the  mob  forced  open  the  prison  doors,  drag- 
ged fortli  Porteous,  and  hung  him  upon  a  dyer's  pole ;  at 
which  outrage  her  majesty  and  the  administration  were 
greatly  offended.  There  now  started  up  a  new  state  phe- 
nomenon, Theodore  Baron  Stein,  born  near  Cologn,  in  Ger- 
many. He  bad  landed  in  Corsica,  subject  to  the  Genoese, 
who  had  treated  the  Corsicans  with  great  rigour.  The  ba- 
ron, being  received  with  open  arms  by  the  insurgents,  was 
elected,  and  crowned  their  king;  upon  which  he  headed 
their  troops.  Failing  afterwards  in  his  promises  of  men, 
money,  *c.  the  Corsicans  grew  weary  of  him  ;  whereupofi 
be  left  their  island.  He  had  the  air  of  a  great  nian,  but  his 
parts  were  not  shining,  his  principal  talent  being  a  little 
cunning;  besides  which,  he  was  insolent  and  cruel.  By 
this  time  all  the  belligerent  powers  in  Italy  had  agreed  to 
the  preliminaries  of  peace  concluded  between  the  emperor 
and  France.  Don  Carlos  was  crowned  kin;,' of  Sicily  ;  Sta- 
nislaus abdicated  the  crown  of  Poland  ;  and  Augustus  was 
universally  acknowledged  sovereign  of  that  kingdom.  The 
preliminaries  were  approved  and  accepted  by  the  diet  of  the 
empire  ;  the  king  of  Spain  sent  orders  for  his  troops  to  eva-  , 
cnate  Tuscany  ;  and  the  provinces  in  Italy  yielded  to  the  ' 
house  of  .Austria.  Prince  Eugene,  who  had  managed  the 
interests  of  the  emperor  on  this  occasion,  did  not  live  to  see 
the  happy  fruits  of  his  negociation.  He  died  at  Vienna,  m 
April,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three,  leaving  behind  him  the 
i'haracter  of  an  inviticible  hero,  and  consummate  politician. 
The  beginning  of  this  year  was  distinguished  by  a  rupture 
in  the  royal  family,  occasioned  by  the  prince  of  Wales 
carrying  away  the  princess  of  Wales,  then  near  her  • 
time,  from  Hampton  court,  where  their  majesties  resided,  to 
St.  James's,  where  she  was  that  night  delivered  of  the 
princess  Augusta,  now  princess  of  Brunswick.  This  breach 
was  greatly  widened  bj  a  motion  being  niade  in  parliament 
(which  was  opened  by  commission  Feb.  1,)  to  settle  lOO.OOOj* 
per  annum  ou  the  prio«e  of  Walet,  in  the  same  maltner  his 
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majesty  enjoyed  it  before  his  accession  to  the  throne.  This 
nibVion,  however,  was  carried  in  the  negative.  The  most 
remarkable  bills  passed  this  session  were,  a  bill  for  punishing 
the  Bisgisf  rates  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh  on  account  of  the 
murder  of  captain  Porteous;  and  anotlier  for  limiting  the 
number  ofola.vhonses,  and  subjecting  all  dramatic  pieces  to 
the  inspection  of  the  lord-chanmerlain,  commonly  called  the 
plai/koiue  bill.  In  February  died  lord  chancfilor  Talbot, 
universally  lamented,  who  was  succeeded  on  the  bench  by 
lord  Hardwicke  ;  and  on  November  20  died  queen  Caroline, 
._„„  in  the  55th  year  of  her  age.  The  att'air  of  one  Jenkins, 
who  was  said  to  have  had  his  ears  cut  oif  by  the  crew 
of  a  .Spanish  guardacosta,  and  who  appeare<l  at  Ihe  bar  of 
the  house  ofcommons,  excited  great  indignation  both  in 
that  assembly  and  in  the  whole  nation.  Petitions,  com- 
plaining of  the  Spanish  depredations,  were  presented  to  the 
house  from  various  quarters.  An  address  was  presented  to 
his  majesty,  who  soon  after  sent  a  strong  squadron  to  the 
Mediterranean.  The  effect  of  this  vigorous  disposition  was, 
that  in  Septeiiiber,  preliminaries  w«re  signed  for  an  accom- 
modation between  the  courts  of  Kngland  and  Spain.  On 
the  24th  of  Mav(().  S.)  his  present  majesty  was  born.  ^„.,„ 
On  the  llih  of  Jan.  the  famous  Convention  treaty 
was  concluded  between  the  courts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ma- 
drid, which  occasioned  very  warm  debates  in  both  houses  of 
parliament,  and  against  which  petitions  were  presented  from 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Disputes  were  carried  so  high  in 
♦he  house  of  commons,  that  many  eminent  members  of  the 
minority  retired  from  parliament,  and  40  peers  entered  their 
protest  against  the  address  for  thanking  his  majesty  for  lay- 
ing the  convention  before  them.  Notwithstanding  the  con- 
vention so  recently  concluded,  the  behaviour  of  the  Spa- 
niards was  so  insolent,  that  a  rupture  willi  them  became  iu- 
evitable.  War  was  accordingly  declared  against  Spain,  and 
admiral  Vernon  sent  in  July  with  a  squadron  of  ships  to 
annoy  their  commerce  and  settlements  in  .\merica,  where,  in 
November,  he  took  the  town  of  Porto  Bello.  Mr.  Whitfield's 
followers  first  appeared  under  the  name  of  Methodists;  and 
the  close  of  this  year  and  the  beginning  of  the  next  were 
distinguished  by  as  great  a  frost  as  ever  was  known  in  Eiig-, 
land.  A  strong  armament  being  sent  against  the  Spa-  ,-4,, 
nish  West  Indies  under  lord  Catlicart,  occasioned  the  ' 
French'to  lay  aside  the  neutrality  they  had  before  professed, 
and  to  declare  in  favour  of  the  Spaniards,  by  sending  a  fleet 
of  12  large  ships  to  their  assistance.  On  the  8th  of  May, 
the  princess  Mary  was  married  by  proxy  to  the  prince  of 
Hesse  Cassel.  In  June  advice  was  received  from  admiral 
Vernon,  that  he  had  bombarded  Carthagena  and  taken  fort 
Chagre.  On  the  20th  of  October,  Charles  VI.  emperor  of 
Germany,  the  last  prince  of  the  house  of  Austria,  died  at 
Vienna,  and  was  succeeded  in  his  hereditary ,  dominions  '^y 
his  eldestdaughter  the  archduchess  Maria  Theresa,  married 
to  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany.  Though  she  succeeded  as 
queen  of  Hungary,  by  virtue  of  the  pragmatic  sanction  gua- 
rantied by  all  the  powers  in  Europe,  her  succession  pro- 
duced such  contests  as  kindled  a  cruel  war  in  the  empire. 
The  young  king  of  Prussia  was  no  sooner  informed  of  the 
emperor's  death,  than  he  entered  Silesia  at  the  head  of 
20,000  men,  seized  certain  fiefs  to  which  his  family  laid 
claim,  and  published  a  manifesto,  declaring  that  he  had 
no  intention  to  contravene  the  pragmatic  sanction.  The 
elector  of  Bavaria  refused  to  acknowledge  the  arch- 
duchess as  queen  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia.  His  majestj-,  in 
his  speech  to  the   parliament,  declared   strongly  in   this 

f)rincess's  favour  ;  and  300,000;£  were  granted  to  enable 
lim  to  Bupiport  her.  Debates  ran  very  high  this  session 
against  the  minister  and  his  measures.  A  strong  protest 
was  entered  by  24  peers,  warmly  reflecting  on  Sir  Robert 
Walpole's  inanagementduring  the  course  of  the  war;  and  a 
variety  of  motions  were  mane  in  both  houses,  tending  to 
shew  the  necessity  of  removing  him  from  his  majesty's  pre- 
sence and  councils.  The  year  1741  was  remarkable  for 
general  Wentworth  and  admiral  Vernon's  unsuccessful  ex- 
peditiou  against  Carthagena,  in  which  it  is  computed  80,000 
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British  subjects  lost  their  lives.  The  affairs  of  the  continent 
were  now  more  than  ever  embroiled.  The  queen  of  Hun- 
gary refusing  to  comply  with  the  king  of  Prussia's  demand 
of  part  of  Silesia,  that  monarch  prosecuted  his  conquests  with 
great  rapidity.  France  resolved  to  seize  this  opportunity  of 
crushing  the  house  ot  Austria.  In  order  to  prevent  the 
queen  of  Hungary  trooi  receiving  the  promised  succours  from 
his  Britannic  majesty,  she  poured  a  numerous  army  into  West- 
phalia, which  produced  a  neutrality  for  Hanover ;  and  the 
king  of  Great  Britain  promised  to  vote,  at  the  ensuing  elec- 
tion of-an  emperor,  for  the  elector  of  Bavaria.  The  design 
of  the  French  court  was  to  raise  this  prince  to  the  imperial 
dignity,  and  furnish  him  with  such  succours  as  should  enable 
him  to  deprive  the  queen  of  Hungary  of  her  hereditary  do- 
minions. With  this  view  she  sent  two  large  bodies  of 
troops  into  Germany ;  a^id  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  seeing 
himself  at  the  head  of  70,(Hm>  men,  declared  war  against 
hi>r  Hungnrian  majesty,  and  made  so  rapid  a  progress,  that 
Vienna  itself  was  threatened.  Being  joined  by  the  elector 
of  Saxony,  he  took  Prague,  and  was  crowned  king  of  Bohe- 
niia.  But  by  turniai;  aside  to  Bohemia,  instead  of  marching 
to  Vienna,  he  entirely  ruined  his  aSairs.  In  the  new  parlia- 
ment the  minister  was  attacked  with  such  spirit  and  vio- 
lence, that  he  resolved  to  resign.  He  still  attended  ,_.„ 
the  house,  till  the  decision  of  the  Chippenham  election, 
which  was  carried  the  2d  February  against  him,  by  one 
vote  only.  He  had  been  treated  with  so  litlk'  ceremony 
during  the  course  of  the  debate,  that  he  protested  in  the 
lobby  he  would  never  enter  the  house  again;  and  prince 
Frederic  declaring,  that  be  thought  Sir  Robert  Walpole  s« 
great  a  bar  between  his  majesty  and  his  people,  that  he  could 
agree  to  no  termsof  reconciliation  till  he  should  be  removed. 
Sir  Robert  resolved  to  retire  from  power,  and  give  up  all 
his  places.  This  he  did  accordingly- the  lltli  of  February, 
after  having  been  created  by  his  majesty  baron  of  Houghton, 
viscount  Walpole,  and  earl  of  Ortord.  The  day  after  his 
resignation,  the  opposition  had  a  grand  meeting  ;  the  pur- 
port of  which  was,  to  bring  him  to  justice,  and  to  execute' 
their  constitutional  points.  The  heads  of  the  opposition  all 
met  at  court,  when  a  reconciliation  was  made  l)etween  his 
majesty  and  the  prince  of  Wales.  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  re- 
moval did  not  alter  the  measures  ;  but  there  were  many 
changes  in  the  higher  cmplovmcnts.  Mr.  Sandys  was  ap- 
pointed chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  lord  \yilniinglon  first 
lord  of  the  treasury,  lord  Harrington  lord  president,  lord  Car- 
teret secretary  of  state,  the  marquis  ofTwecdale  secretary 
of  state  for  Scotland,  the  duke  of  Argyle  mnsterofthe  ord- 
nance, aud  Mr.  Pulteney  was  restored  to  the  dignity  of  a 
privy-couusellor.  A  considerable  promotion  was  made  of 
general  officers,  and  great  rlianges  in  the  inferior  depart- 
ments. An  inquiry  was  made  info  the  conduct  of  Sir  Ro- 
bert Walpole,  in  the  course  of  which  it  appeared  that  he  had 
been  guilty  of  many  mal-practices  ;  but  before  the  report  of 
the  committee,  who  sat  for  that  purpose,  was  finished,  the, 
parliament  was  prorogued,  and  thus  the  inquiry  dropped. 
On  the  12th  of  February  the  elector  of  Bavaria  was  chosen 
emperor  of  Germany.  However,  the  queen  of  Hungary's 
affairs  had  taken  a  very  auspicious  turn.  A  bloody  battle 
was  fought  at  Czaslau,  between  the  king  of  Prussia  and 
prince  Charles,  in  which  the  former  had  tli.;  advantage.  By 
the  happy  influence  of  his  Britannic  majesty,  a  treaty  was 
concluded  between  Austria  and  Prussia,  whereby  Silesia 
was  given  up  to  the  latter ;  to  which  treaty  Saxony  also  ac- 
ceeded;  and  peace  was  proclaimed  at  Dresden  Sept.  17, 
This  obliged  the  French  to  retire  with  great  precipitation 
and  loss  to  Prague,  which  prince  Cliarles  besieged  with 
60,000  men,  there  being  2(i,000  men  in  that  city.  Negocia- 
tions  were  carried  on  between  the  generals  on  the  respec- 
tive sides.  During  the  siege  of  Prague,  I  he  French  made 
many  desperate  sallies ;  but  being  at  last  pressed  by  famine, 
Maiilebois  marched  with  42,000  men  to  its  relief  Count 
de  Saxe  then  made  his  appearance  at  the  head  of  a  French 
army.  Prince  Charles  turned  the  siege  of  Prague  into  a 
blockade.    The  Austrians  finding  tbemselves  too  weak  t* 
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continue  the  blockade  before  Prague,  raised  it ;  upon  which 
the  tuardhuU  Belleisle  ami  Broglio  marched  out  of  tliat  city, 
but  were  afterwards  forced  to  return  into  it.  Maillti)ois 
proved  himself  an  able  gcnerdl  during  all  this  expedition. 
At  last  marshal  RellcisTe,  with  great  skill  and  |udgBient, 
marched  his  army  out  of  Prague,  and  reached  hgra  in  12 
days  without  losing  a  man  (according  to  his  own  account) 
except  by  tlie  severity  of  the  weather.  In  order  to  make  a 
diversion  in  favour  of  the  oueen  of  Hungary,  16,000  British 
troops  were  embarked  fort  ne  Netherlands,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  earl  of  Siair,  where  they  were  joined  by  another 
body  of  Hanoverians  and  Hessians.  A  body  of  Aus- 
triaus  had  also  been  before  assembled  in  tliat  country  ;  but 
all  these  trooos  went  into  winter-quarters  witiiout  executing 
any  enterprise.  Nov.  17,  1743,  princess  Louisa,  his  ma- 
jesty's youngest  daughter,  was  married  by  proxy  to  the 
J)rince  royal  of  Denmark.  The  British  fleet  under  Sir  Cha- 
onerOgle  was  noways  fortimate  in  America-  Commodore 
Knowles  was  sent  out  with  a  squadron  of  ships  to  attack  La 
Guirre  and  Porto  Cavallo,  on  the  coasts  of 'the  Caraccas.; 
but  this  attempt  miscarried.  He  afterwards  attacked  Porto 
Cavallo,  but  without  success.  A  revolution  in  the  ministry 
took  place  this  year,  Mr.  Pelliam  being  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  ministry.  In  the  Netherlands,  the  English  and  French  ar- 
mies came  to  an  engagement  at  the  village  of  Dettinj.'en.  The 
order  of  battle,  as  directed  by  his  Britannic  majesty,  was 
very  masterly.  The  king  advancing  to  the  front  of  his 
army,  gave  fresh  spirits  to  the  soldiers.  The  British  troops 
fired  too  soon,  upon  the  marching  up  of  the  enemy  ;  when 
the  French  blacK  musquetaires,  detaching  themselves  from 
their  lines,  and  galloping  betvveeii  the  allied  foot,  were  all 
cut  to  pieces.  The  bring  now  became  general  ;  when  the 
presence  of  his  Britannic  majesty,  who  was  in  the  posts  of 
the  greatest  danger,  and  boiia'ved  with  the  noblest  intre- 
pidity, fixed  the  fate  of  the  day.  Marshal  Noailles  shewed 
^reat  bravery  in  this  battle.  The  duke  of  Cumberland,  be- 
ing in  the  hottest  of  the  engagement,  was  wounded  in  the 
calfof  (he  leg.  Hereupon  marshal  Noaillgs,  after  losing  the 
flower  of  his  army,  ordered  a  retreat.  In  this  battle  the 
French  lost  6000  men,  and  a  multitude  of  officers,  with 
some  trophies  ;  and  the  English  2500  men.  France  was 
now  deprived  of  her'ablest  minister  by  the  death  of  cardinal 
Fleury,  who  was  succeeded  by  cardinal  Tencin,  a  man  of  a 
proud,  turbulent,  and  enterprising  disposition.  The  former 
was  always  a  friend  to  pacific  measures,  and  has  been  ac- 
cused of  having  neglected  the  military  glory  of  France,  and 
permitted  her  naval  power  to  be  almost  annihilated.  In 
1744,  commodore  Anson  returned  from  his  expedition  round 
the  world.  In  September,  1740,  he  had  sailed  with  a  small 
Sfjnadron  to  the  South  Sea,  in  order  to  annoy  the  SpanisI) 
settlements  of  Chili  and  Peru.  Two  of  his  large  ships,  hav- 
ing been  separated  from  him  in  a  storm  before  be  wpalhercd 
Cape  Horn,  had  put  in  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  on  the  coast  of 
Brazil,  from  whence  tliey  returned  to  Europe.  Mr.  Anson 
having  undergone  a  dreadful  teinpest,  which  dispersed  his 
fleet,  arrived  at  the  island  of  .Tuan  Fernandez,  where  Le 
was  joined  by  the  C;iouceste'-,  a  ship  of  the  lise,  a  sloop,  and 
a  pink  loaded  with  provisions.  These  were  the  remains  of 
Lis  squadron.  He  made  prize  of  several  vessels  ;  took  and 
burned  the  little  town  of  Payta  ;  set  sail  from  the  coast  of 
Mexico  for  the  Philippine  isles;  and  in  this  passage  the 
Gloucester  was  abandoned  and  sunk  :  the  other  vessels  had 
been  destroyed  for  want  of  men  to  navigate  them  ;  so  that 
nothing  now  remained  but  the  commodore's  own  ship,  the 
Centurion,  and  that  but  very  indiHerently  manned  ,  for  the 
crews  had  been  horribly  thinned  by  sickness.  Incredible 
w-ere  the  hardships  and  misery  thev  sustained  from  the  shat- 
tered condition  of  the  ships,  and  the  scorbutic  disorder, 
when  they  reached  the  plentiful  island  of  Tinian,  where 
they  were  supplied  with  the  necessary  refreshments. 
Thence  they  prosecuted  their  voyage  to  the  river  of  Canton 
ui  China,  where  the  commodore  ordered  the  ship  to  be 
sheathed,  and  found  means  to  procure  a  reinforcement  of 
sailors.     The  chief  object  of  his  attention  was  the  rich 


annual  ship  that  sails  between  Acapulco  and  Mexico  and 
Manilla,  one  of  the  Philippine  islands.  In  hope  of  intercept- 
ing her,  he  set  sail  from  Canton,  and  steered  his  course  back 
to  the  straits  of  Manilla,  where  she  actually  fell  into  his 
hands  after  a  short  but  vigorous  engagement.  The  prize 
was  called  Nueslra  Signora  de  Cabadonga,  mounted  with 40 
guns,  manned  with  600  sailors,,  and  loaded  'with  treasure  and 
effects  to  the  value  of  313,000  pounds  sterling ;  with  this 
windfall  he  returned  to  Canton ;  from  whence  he  proceeded 
to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  prosecuted  his  voyage  to 
England,  where  he  arrived  in  safety.  Meanwhile  the  French 
went  on  with  vigour  jn  every  quarter  ;  they  opposed  prince 
Charles  of  Lorrain  ;  they  interrupted  his  progress  in  his  at- 
tempts to  pass  the  Rhine,  and  gained  some  successes  in 
Italy  ;  but  their  chief  expectations  were  placed  in  a  pro- 
jected invasion  of  England.  An  invasion  therefore  was  ac- 
tually projected.  Charles,  son  of  the  old  Chevalier  St, 
George  departed  fiom  Home  in  the  disguise  of  a  Spanish 
courier,  prosecuting  his  journey  to  Paris,  and  had  an  audi- 
ence of  the  French  king.  The  troops  designed  for  this  ex- 
pedition amounted  to  16,000;  preparations  were  made  for 
embarking  them  at  Dunkirk,  and  some  other  of  the  nearest 
ports  to  Eiigland,  under  the  eye  of  the  young  pretender,  and 
7000  of  the  number  actually  went  on  board.  The  duke  de 
Roquefeuille,  with  20  ships  of  the  line,  was  to  see  theni 
lauded  safely  in  England  ;  and  count  Saxe  was  to  command 
them,  when  put  ashore.  The  whole  project,  however,  was 
disconcerted  by  the  appearance  of  Sir  John  Norris  with  a 
superior  fleet  making  up  against  them  ;  the  French  fleet  was 
obliged  to  put  back,  and  a  very  hard  gale  of  wind  da- 
maged their  transports  beyond  redress.  All  hopes  of  inva- 
sion were  now  frustrated  ;  and,  at  length,  the  French 
tlwught  fit  openly  to  declare  war.  But  though  fortune 
seemed  to  favour  England  on  this  occasion,  yet  on  others 
she  was  not  equally  propitious.  The  combined  fleets  of 
France  and  Spain  for  some  time  fought  the  British  arma- 
ment, under  admirals  Matthews  and  Lestock,  though  with 
inferior  force,  and  came  off  nearly  uponeaual  terms.  Such 
a  parity  of  success  in  England  was  regarded  as  a  de-  ,_^ 
feat.  Both  the  English  aclmirals  were  tried  by  a  court- 
martial ;  Matthews,  who  had  fought  the  enemy  with  intre- 

Eidity,  was  declared  incapable  of  scrvina;  for  the  future  ia 
is  majesty's  navy ;  Lestock,  who  had  kept  aloof,  was  ac- 
quitted with  honour;  for  he  had  entrenched  himself  within 
tlie  punctilios  of  discipline  ;  he  barely  did  his  duty  ;  a  man 
of  honour,  when  his  country  is  at  slake,  should  do  more.  The 
proceedings  in  the  Nollierlands  were  still  more  unfavour- 
able. The  French  besieged  and  took  Fribourg,  before  they 
went  info  winter  qirartcrs;  and  early  the  next  campaign 
invested  the  city  of  Tournay.  The  allies  were  resolved  to 
prevent  the  loss  of  this  city  by  a  battle.  Tiicir  army  was 
inferior,  and  they  were,  commanded  by  the  duke  of  CuDi- 
berldnd.  Notwithstanding  these  disadvantages,  they  ,-.» 
marched  towards  the  enemy,  and  took  post  in  sight  ' 
of  the  French,  who  were  encamped  oti  an  envinence  ;  the 
village  of  Antoine  on  thu  right,  a  wood  on  their  left,  and 
the  town  of  Fontenoy  before  them.  This- advantageous  dis- 
position did  net  repress  the  ardour  of  the  F.nglish  ;  on  th« 
30th  day  of  April,  the  duke  of  Cumberland  nianbcd  to  the 
attack  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  British  infantry 
pressed  forward,  bore  down  all  opposition,  and  for  near  an 
hour  were  victorious.  Marshal  Saxe  was  at  that  time  sick 
of  the  same  disorder  of  which  he  aficrvvaids  died.  He  vi- 
sited all  the  posts  in  a  litter  ;  and  saw,  notwithstanding  all 
appearances,  that  the  day  was  his  own.  Tlie  English  co- 
lumn, without  command,  by  a  mere  mechanical  courage, 
h?.d  advanced  upon  the  enemy's  lines,  which  formed  mi 
avenue  on  each  side  to  receive  tnem.  "The  French  artillery 
began  to  play  upon  this  forlorn  body  ;  and  though  they  con- 
tinued a  long  time  unshaken,  tluy  were  obliged  to  retreat 
about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  This  was  one  of  the 
most  bloody  battles  that  had  been  foiiwhi  ihis  age ;  the  allies 
sustained  a"  loss  of  near  12,000  men,  among  whom  were 
lieutenant-general  Sir  James  Campbell,  niajor-trencral  Porv 
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sonbv,  the  colonels  Carpenter  and  Doiixlas,  lieutenant-colo- 
nel Oee,  and  a  great  number  of  other  othcers.  The  victory 
t"<»st  the  French  an  equal,  if  not  a  greater  ntimber  of  lives. 
The  (Juke  de  Gramont  and  three  other  lieiiteiiant-genei-als, 
four  major-geBerals,  and  three  brigadiers,  were  slain. 
Among  the  woutjded  were  two  lietitenant-gencrals,  three 
major-generals,  and  thirty-six  brif;adiers  and  colonels;  and 
but  few  of  these  long  siin'iveu.  This  blow,  by  which 
Tonrnay  was  taken,  gave  the  French  a  manifest  superiority 
»H  the  rest  of  the  campaign,  which  they  did  not  f<)rego 
^Hringlhe  continuance  of  the  war.  The  intended  French 
inyusion  had  roused  all  the  attention  of  the  English  ministry, 
!MJ<1  nothing  birt  loyalty  breathed  throughout  the  whole 
kingdom,  "^llie  admirals  Rowley  and  Warren  had  retrieved 
the  honour  of  the  British  Hag,  and  made  several  rich  cap- 
tures. Louisburg,  in  the  island  of  Cape  Breton,  in  North 
America,  a  place  of  great  consequence  to  the  British  com- 
M)erce,  surrenderwl  to  general  Pepperel;  while,  a  short  time 
!»fter,  two  Trench  East-India  ships,  and  another  from  Peru 
laden  with  treasure,  supposing  the  place  still  in  possession 
of  the  French,  sailed  into  the  harbour,  and  their  capture 
added  to  the  English  success.  It  was  in  this  period  of  uni- 
versal satisfaction,  that  thesonoftheold  pretender  resolved 
to  make  an  effort  at  gaining  the  British  crown.  Being  fur- 
nished with  some  money,  and  still  larger  promises,  from 
France,  he  embarked  for  Scotland  on  board  a  small  frigate, 
accompanied  by  the  marquis  of  TuUibardine,  Sir  Thomas 
Sheridan,  and  a  few  other  desperate  adventurers.  For  the 
conquest  of  the  whole  British  empire,  he  brought  with  hiui 
seven  oflicers,  and  arms  for  2100  men.  Fortune,  which 
ever  persecuted  his  family,  seemed  no  way  more  favourable 
to  him:  his  convoy,  a  sttip  of  GO  guns,  was  so  disabled  in 
an  engagement  with  an  English  man  of  war,  called  the 
Lion,  that  it  returned  to  Brest,  while  he  was  obliged  to  con- 
tinue his  course  to  the  western  parts  of  .Scotland  ;  and,  land- 
ing on  the  coast  of  Lochabar,  .July  27,  was  in  a  little  time 
joined  by  some  chiefs  of  the  Highland  clans  and  their  vas- 
sals. By  means  of  these  chiefs,  iherefore,  be  soon  saw  him- 
seltiat  the  head  of  1500  men;  and  invited  others  to  join  him 
bv  his  manifestos,  which  were  dispersed  throughout  all  the 
Highlands.  The  ministry  was  no  sooner  confirmed  of  the 
truth  of  his  arrival,  which  at  first  (hey  could  scarcely  be  in- 
dttced  to  beheve,  than  Sir  John  Cope  wasordered  to  oppose 
his  progress.  In  the  mean  time,  the  young  adventurer 
marched  to  Perth,  where  the  unnecessary  .ceremony  was 
performed  of  proclaiming  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George,  his 
lather,  king  of  Great  Britain.  The  rebel  army  descending 
from  the  mountains,  seemed  to  gather  as  it  went.  They  ad- 
vanced towards  Edinburgh,  which  they  entered  without  op- 
position. Here  too,  the  pageantry  of  proclamation  was 
performed,  August  17,  in  which  he  promised  to  dissolve  the 
Union,  and  redress  the  grievances  of  the  country.  But, 
though  he  was  mast_er  of  the  capital,  yet  the  citadel,  which 
goes  uy  the  name  of  the  Castle,  a  strong  fortress  built  upon 
a  rock,  and  commanded  by  general  Guest,  braved  all  his  at- 
tempts. In  the  mean  time  Sir  John  Cope,  who  had  pur- 
sued them  to  the  Highlands,  but  declined  meeting  them  in 
their  descent,  now  reinforced  by  two  regiments  of  dragoons, 
resolved  to  march  towards  Edinburgh,  and  give  them  battle. 
The  young  adventurer,  unwilling  to  give  him  time  to  re- 
treat, attacked  him  near  Preston-Pans,  about  twelve  miles 
from  the  capital,  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  put  him  and  his 
troops  totally  to  the  rout.  This  victory,  in  which  the  kinij 
lost  about  500  men,  gave  the  rebels  great  influence  ;  and 
had  the  pretender  faken  advantage  of  the  general  conster- 
nation, and  marched  towards  England,  the  consequence 
might  have  been  dangerous  to  the  safety  of  the  state ;  but 
he  spent  the  time  at  Edinburgh,  seeming  to  enjoy  the  useless 
parade  ofroyalty,  pleased  at  being  addressed  and  treated  as  a 
King.  By  this  time  he  was  joined  by  the  earl  of  Kilmar- 
nocK,  the  lords  Elcho,  Balmerino,  Ogilvy,  Pitsligo,  and  the 
eldest  son  of  the  lord  Lovat.  While  the  young  pretender 
thus  trifled  away  the  time  at  Edinburgh,  (for  all  delays  in 
ftanserous  enterprises  are  even  worse  than  defeats)  tha 
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ministrj'  of  Great  Britain  took  every  possible  measure  to  de- 
feat his  intentions.  Six  thousand  Dutch  troops,  that  had 
come  over  to  the  assistance  of  the  crown,  were  seul  north- 
ward, under  the  conniiand  of  general  Wade;  but,  as  it  was 
then  said,  these  could  lend  no  assistance,  as  they  were,  pro- 
perly speaking,  prisoners  of  France,  and  upon  their  parole 
not  to  oppose  that  power  for  the  space  of  one  year.  How- 
ever this  be,  the  duke  of  Cumberland  soon  after  arrived 
from  Flanders,  and  was  followed  by  another  detachment  of 
dragoons  and  infantry  ;  volunteers  in  diflerent  parts  of  the 
iugdoni  employed  themselves  in  tl.e  exercise  of  arms ;  and 
very  county  exerted  a  generous  spirit  of  indignation,  both 
against  the  ambition,  the  religion,  and  the  allies,  of  the  voun"; 
adventurer.  In  the  mean  time,  Charles  went  forward  with 
vigour;  and,  resolving  to  make  an  irruption  into  England, 
he  entered  it  by  the  western  border.  On  the  6th  day  of 
November  Carlisle  was  invested,  and  in  less  than  three 
days  it  surrendered.  Here  he  found  a  considerable  quantity 
of  arms,  and  was  declared  king  of  Great  Britain.  General 
Wade,  being  apprised  of  his  progress,  advanced  across  tha 
country  from  the  opposite  shore  ;  but  receiving  iutclligence 
that  the  enemy  were  two  days'  march  before  him,  he  retired 
to  his  former  station.  The  youug  pretender  now  resolved 
to  proceed,  having  received  assurances  from  France,  that  a 
considerable  body  of  troops  would  be  landed  on  the  southcru 
coast  of  Britain,  to  make  a  diversion  in  his  favour,  and  flat- 
tered with  the  hopes  of  being  joined  by  a  large  body  of 
English  maleconteuts,  as  soon  as  lie  should  make  his  appear- 
ance amon"  them.  Leavinoj  therefore  a  small  garrison  in 
Carlisle,  which  he  should  rather  have  left  defenceless,  he  ad- 
vanced to  I'eniitli,  marching  on  foot  in  an  Highland  garb, 
and  continued  his  irruption  till  he  -came  to  Manchester, 
where  he  estabjished  his  bead-ciuarters.  He  was  here  joined 
by  about  '200  Englishmen,  who  were  formed  into  a  regiment, 
under  the  command  of  colonel  Townley.  From  thence  he 
prosecuted  his  route  to  Derby,  iuteudiug  to  go  by  the  way  of 
Chester  into  Wales,  where  be  hoped  for  a  great  number  of 
adherents.  He  was  by  this  time  advanced  within  100 
miles  of  the  capital,  which  was  filled  \wth  terror  anti  confu- 
sion. The  king  resolved  to  take  the  field  in  person.  The 
volunteers  of  the  city  were  incorporated  into  a  regiment. 
The  practitioners  of  the  law  agreed  to  take  the  field,  with 
the  judges  at  their  head.  Even  the  managers  of  the  tlieatres 
offered  to  raise  a  body  oftheir  dependants  for  the  service  of 
their  country.  Yet  these  combinations  only  served  as  in- 
stances of  the  national  terror;  for  the  trading  [lart  of  the 
city,  and  those  concerned  in  the  money  corporatioii.i,  were 
overwhelmed  with  dejection.  They  could  hope  for  little 
safety  in  the  courage  or  discipline  of  a  militia  ;  especially  as 
they  every  hour  drr.ided^an  invasion  from  France,  and  an 
insurrection  oftheRoiiyji  Catholics,  and  other  friends  to  the 
expelled  family.  This  therefore  was  the  moment  for  the 
advancement  of  the  adventurer's  enterprise.  Had  he 
marched  up  to  the  capital,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  beea 
joined  by  several  secretly  attached  to  his  cause.  But  he  de- 
termined once  more  to  retreat  to  Scotland ;  and  thus  his 
scheme  was  defeated.  In  fact,  he  was  but  nominally  the 
leader  of  his  forces.  His  generals,  the  chiefs  of  Highland 
clans,  were,  from  their  education,  ignorant,  and,  from  their 
independency,  obstinate.  They  caeh  embraced  peculiar 
systems,  and  began  to  contend  with  each  other  for  the  pre- 
cmuience  ;  so  that  after  violent  disputes,  they  resolved  to 
march  back.  They  effected  their  retreat  to  Carlisle  with- 
out any  loss  ;  and  from  thence  crossed  the  rivers  Fden  and 
Solway  into  Scotland.  In  this  irruption,  however,  they  pro. 
served  all  the  rules  of  war ;  they  desisted,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, from  rapine ;  levied  contributions ;  and,  in  the  usual 
form,  left  a  garrison  at  Carlisle  at  their  retreat  ;  which,  a 
short  time  after,  to  the  number  of  400,  surrendered  to  the 
duke  of  Cumberland  prisoners  at  discretion.  The  preteiider 
being  returned  to  Scotland,  proceeded  to  Glasgow  ;  from 
which  city  he  exacted  severe  contributions.  Advancing  to 
Stirling,  he  was  joined  by  lord  Lewis  Gordon,  at  the  head 
of  seme  forces  which  had  b«)ea  assemblfcl  in  his  abscuce. 
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Other  clans,  to  the  number  of  two  thousand,  came  in  like- 
wise ;  Spain  sent  him  some  supplier  of  money ;  and,  in  one 
or  two  skirmishes  with  the  royalists,  his  generals  came  off 
witli  victory  ;  so  that  his  aftairs  once  movo  seemed  to  wear 
•.in  aspect  (it  success.  Bciu},'  joined  liy  lord  John  Dnim- 
niond,  he  njvested  the  castle  of  Stirling,  commanded  by 
SCiieral  IMakcney  ;  but  his  forces,  being  unused  to  sieges, 
consumed  much  time  to  no  purpose.  Cieneral  IlaHley,  wiio 
cummanded  a  considcrai>le  bodyofforces  near  r.diiibiiigh, 
undertook  to  raise  the  siege.  He  advanced  towards  tlio  re- 
bel army,  and  rendezvoused  his  whole  forces  at  Falkirk, 
while  the  rebels  lay  encamped  at  no  ^rcal  distance.  After 
two  days  mutually  examining  each  other's  strength,  the  re- 
bels, on  the  17th  day  of  January,  came  on  lu  full  spirits  to 
attack  the  king's  army.  The  pretender,  wfio  stood  in  the 
front  line,  gave  the  signal  to  fire  ;  and  the  first  volley  served 
to  put  H-'.wley's  forces  iiito  confusion.  The  horse  retroiited 
with  precipitation,  and  fell  in  upon  their  own  nifantry  ;  the 
rebels  followei4  their  blow;  and  tlie  greatest  part  of  the  royal 
army  fled  with  the  utmost  precipitation.  Tliey  retired  in 
confusion  to  Edinburgh,  leaving  tiie  field  ofbaltle,  « ilh  jiart 
of  their  tents  and  artillery,  to  the  rebels.  Tliis  was  the  end 
of  alt  their  triumphs.  But  a  new  scene  of  conduct  was  nnw 
going  to  open  ;  for  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  at  tiiat  time  tlie 
fevourite  of  the  English  army,  had  put  himself  at  tlie  head 
of  the  troeps  at  Edinburgh,  which  consisted  of  about  four- 
teen thousand  men.  He  resolved  therefore  to  come  to  a 
battle  as  soon  as  possible  ;  and  marched  forward,  while  the 
young  adventurer  retired  at  his  approach.  The  Uuke  ad- 
vanced to  Aberdeen,  where  he  was  joined  by  the  duke  of 
Gordon,  and  some  other  lords,  attached  to  Jiis  family  and 
cause.  .M'ter  liaving  refreshed  his  troops  there  for  some 
time,  he  renewed  his  march;  and  in  twelve  days  came  iipon 
,-,j,  the  banks  of  the  deep  and  rapid  river  §pey.  Tliis 
'  was  a  place  where  the  rebels  iiiight  have  disputed  his 
passage  ;  ,but  they  seemed  now  totally  void  of  all  counsel 
and  subordination,  without  conduct,  and  without  expecta- 
tion. The  duke  still  proceeded  in  hi«  pursuit ;  and,  at 
length,  had  advice  that  the  enemy  had  uilvanced  from  In- 
verness to  the  plain  of  Culhiden,  which  was  about  nine 
miles  distant,  and  there  intended  to  give  him  battle.  On 
Aorila  ^'"*  plain  the  Highkinders  were  drawn  up  in  order 
^  of  battle,  to  the  number  of  eight  thousand  men,  in 

thirteen  divisions,  supplied  with  pieces  of  artillery,  'fhe 
battle  began  about  one  o'clock  in  the  aflernoon;  the  can- 
non of  the  king's  army  did  dreadful  cxecation  among  the 
enemy;  while  theirs,  being  but  ill  served, "was  ineffectual. 
One  of  the  great  errors  in  all  the  pretender's  warlike  mea- 
sures, was  his  subjecting  undisciplined  troops  to  the  forms 
of  artful  war,  and  thus  repressing  their  nutive  ferocity,  from 
which  alone  he  could  hope  for  success.  After  they  had 
stood  the  English  fire  for  some  time,  they  at  length  became 
impatient  for  closer  engagement ;  and  about  five  hundred  of 
them  attacked  the  English  left  wing  with  their  accustomed 
fierceness.  The  first  line  being  disordered  by  this  onset, 
two  battalions  advanced  to  support  it,  and  galled  the  enemy 
by  a  terrible  and  close  discharge.  At  the  same  time  the  dra- 
goons, under  Hawley,  and  the  Argyleshire  militia,  nulling 
down  a  nark-wall  that  guarded  the  enemv's  flank,  anti  which 
the  rebels  had  left  but  feebly  defended,  fell  in  among  them 
sword  in  hand,  with  great  slaughter.  In  less  than  thirty  mi- 
nutes they  were  totally  routed,  and  the  field  covered  w  ith 
their  wounded  and  slain,  to  the  number  of  al>out  thiee  thou- 
sand men.  The  duke,  immediately  after  the  decisive  action 
at  Culloden,  ordered  six  and  thirty  "deserters  to  be  executed ; 
the  conquerors  spread  terror  wherever  they  came ;  and,  af- 
ter a  short  time,  the  whole  country  rotind  was  one  scene  of 
slaughter, desolation.and  plunder;  justice  seemed  forgotten, 
and  vengeance  assumed  the  namei  In  the  mean  time,  the 
unhappy  fugitive  adventurer  wandered  ;frnm  mountain  to 
niount«in,  a  »vretched  spectator  of  all  these  horrors,  the  re- 
sult of  his  ill-guided  ambition.  He  now  underwent  a  simi- 
larity of  adventures  with  Charles  II.  after  the  defeat  at  Wor- 
cester.   He  sometimes  found  refuge  in  caves  and  cottages. 


without  attendants,  and  exposed  to  the  mercy  of  peasants, 
who  could  pity  but  not  support  him.  Sometimes  be  lay  in  fo- 
rests, with  one  or  twocompanionsof  his  distress,  continually 
pursued  by  the  troops  of  the  conqueror,  asthere  were  thirty 
thousand  pounds  bid  for  bis  head.  Sheridan,  an  Irish  ad- 
venturer, was  he  w  ho  kept  most  faithfully  by  him,  and  in- 
spired him  with  courage  fosupport  such  incredible  hardships, 
lie  was  obliged  to  trust  his  life  to  the  fidelity  of  above  fifty 
individuals.  One  day,  having  walked  from  morning  till 
night,  pressed  by  hunger,  and  worn  by  fatigue,  he  ventured 
to  enter  a  house,  the  owner  of  which  he  well  knew  was  at- 
tached to  the  opposite  party:  "The  soil  of  your  king,"  said 
he,  entering,  "comes  to  beg  a  bit  of  bread  and  clothes.  I 
know  your  present  attachment  to  wy  adversaries,  but  I  be- 
lieve you  have  sufHcient  honour  not  to  abuse  nay  coMtidence, 
or  to  take  the  advantage  of  my  misfortunes.  Take  these 
rags,  that  have  for  some  time  been  my  only  covering,  and 
keep  them.  You  may,  probably,  restore  them  to  me  one 
day,  when  seated  on  the  throne  of  the  kings  of  Great  Bri- 
tain." Hishost  was  touched  with  his  distress,  assisted  him 
as  far  as  he  was  able,  and  Kever  divulged  hb  secret.  In  this 
manner  he  wandered  among  the  frightful  wilds  of  Glengary, 
for  near  six  months,often  hemmed  round  by  his  pursuers,  but 
still  finding  some  expedient  to  save  him  from  captivity  and 
death.  Atleneth,  aprivaleerof  St.  Malo,  hired  hv  his  ad- 
herents, arrived  in  Lochnanach,  in  which  he  embarked,  and 
arrived  at  France  in  safetv.  "\Vhile  the  prince  thus  led  a 
vandering  and  solitary  lif'e,  the  scafi'old.s  and  the  gibbets 
\yere -bathed  w  itirthe  blood  of  liis  adherents  ;  seventeen  of- 
ficers of  the  rebel  army  were  executed  at  Kennington  com- 
mon, in  the  nefghbouiliood  of  London,  whose  coiiilancy  in 
death  gained  more  proselytes  to  their  cause  than  pei  haps 
their  victories  !could  have  done.  Nine  were  executed  at 
Carlisle;  six  at  Bnimpton  ;  seven  at  Penrith  ;  and  eleven  at 
York.  A  few  obtained  iwrdons  ;  and  a  considerable  num- 
ber were  transported  to  the  plantations.  The  earls  of  Kil- 
marnock and  C'romartie,  with  the  lord  Balmerino,  were  tried 
by  their  peers,  and  found  guilty.  Cromai  tie  was  pardoned  ; 
the  other  two  were  belieaded  on  Tower-hill.  Kilmarnnck, 
eitbcrfrom  conviction,  or  from  the  hope  of  pardon,  owned 
his  crime,  and  declared  his  rcpentiiuce  of  it.  On  the  other 
baud,' Balmerino,  who  had  fioin  his  yoiiih  upl)een  bred  to 
arms,  died  iic  a  more  daring  rBanner.  When  his  fellow  sut- 
feier,  as  commanded,  hid  (iod  bless  king  George, Biilmerino 
stil!  held  fast  to  his  principles,  and  cried  out,God'bless  king 
James,  and  suffered  with  the  utmost  intrepidity.  Lord  Ix*. 
vat,  and  Mr.  KadclifF,  the  titular  carl  of  Derw'entwater,  suf- 
fered the  same  fate  w  ith  equal  resolution.  The  flames  of 
war  still  continued  to  rage  upon  the  continent  with  their  ac- 
customed violence.  The  French  went  forward  with  rapid 
success,  having  reduced  ahnost  the  whole  Netherlands  lo 
their  obedience.  In  vain  the  Dutch  negociatcd,  supplicated, 
and  evaded  war ;  they  saw  themselves  stripped  of  all  those 
strong  tow  us  which  defended  their  dominions  from  invasion ; 
and  they  now  lay  almost  defenceless,  ready  to  receive  terms 
from  their  conquerors.  The  people,  in  several  towns,  in- 
flamed almost  to  tumult  and  sedition,  compelled  their  magis- 
trates to  declare  for  the  prince  of  Orange  as  Stadtholtier, 
captain-general,  and  admiral  of  the  United  Provinces.  The 
vigorous  consequences  of  thi«  resolution  immfKliately  ap- 
peared ;  all  commerce  with  the  French  was  prohibited;  the 
Dutch  army  was  augmented;  and  orders  were  issued  to 
commence  hostilities  Hgainst  the  French  by  sea  and  ,_._ 
land.  About  this  time  ihe  English  made  an  unsuccess-- 
fill  expedition  into  France,  in  order  to  attack  Port  I'Orient, 
in  which  they  came  off  without  any  honour.  The  French 
gained  a  considerable  victory  at  Roucroux,  in  Flanders,  over 
the  allies,  although  it  procured  them  no  real  advantage  ;  and 
it  cost  them  a  greater  number  of  lives  than  those  whom  they 
obliged  to  retire.  The  Dutch,  iu  this  general  conflict, 
seemed  tlie  greatest  losers.  A  victory  gained  o^er  the  al- 
lies at  La  FeJdt  served  to  reduce  theni  to  a  still  greater  de- 
gree of  distrust  of  their  generals,  than  they  had  iiiiK»rto 
shewn  ;  but  the  taking  of  Bergcn-op-Zot.ia,  the  strnnsest 
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fttrtification  of  Dutch  Bral)aiit,  and  whicli  put  the  Frencii  in 
possession  of  the  whole  navigation  of  the  Sclieldt,  threw 
tliein  almost  into  despair.  But  these  victories  in  favour  of 
I'rance  were  couiiterhalanced  «ith  almost  equal  disappoint- 
ments. In  Italy,  the  French  general,  marshal  IJeili  isle's 
brother,  at  the  head  of  thirty-four  thousand  men,  attempted 
to  penetrate  into  Piedmont ;  but  his  troops  were  put  to  the 
rout,  and  he  himself  slaio.  The  French  king  equipped  an  un- 
successful armament  for  the  recovery  of  Cape  Breton  ;  and, 
not  discouraged  by  this  failure,filted  out  two  squadrons,  one 
to  make  a  descent  upon  the  Britisli  colonies  in  America,and 
j_._  the  other  to  assist  the  operations  in  the  East  Indies. 
These,  however,  were  attacked  by  Anson  aiid  Warren, 
and  nine  of  their  ships  were  taken.  Soon  after  this,  com- 
modore Fox,  with  six  ships  of  war,  took  above  forty  French 
ships  laden  from  St.  Domingo  ;  and  this  loss  w^s  soon  after 
followed  by  another  defeat,  which  the  French  fleet  sustained 
from  admiral  Hawke,  in  which  seven  ships  of  the  line  and 
several  friitates  were  taken.  This  variety  of  success  served 
to  make  all  the  powers  at  war  heartily  desirous  of  peace. 
An  accommodation  was  therefore  resolved  upon  ;  and  the 
contending  powers  agreed  to  come  to  a  congress  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  where  the  earl  of  Sandwich  and  Sir  Thomas  Ro- 
binson assisted  as  plenipotentiaries  from  the  king  of  Great 
Britain.  This  treaty,  which  takes  its  name  from  that  city, 
was  concluded  on  the  7th  day  of  October,  a  lasting  instance 
of  precipitate  counsels  and  English  humility.  In  1749  a 
Boisunderstanding  began  to  break  out  afresh  between  his  ma- 
jesty and  the  prince  of  Wales,  whose  servants,  with  a  few 
independent  country  gentlemen,  bow  began  to  form  a,  new 
opposition  in  the  house  of  commons.  When  the  parliament 
met,  they  objected  to  and  disputed  the  address,  as  well  as 
every  other  measure  proposed  by  the  ministry.  The  colony 
©f  Nova  Scotia  was  now  planted;  which,  however,  neither 
answered  the  expectations  of  the  public  or  its  prqjectors,and 
which  ill  some  measure  proved  the  origin  of  the  war  that 
broke  out  in  1755.  There  were  great  party-riots  at  this 
time,  particularly  at  Litchfield  races,  wherethedukeof  Bed- 
ford was  grossly  assaulted.  In  1750,  Mr.  Pelham  planned 
and  executed  a  scheme  for  lightening  the  immense  load  of 
the  national  debt.  This  year  the  attention  of  the  imblic  was 
very  much  engrossed  bv  the  Wcslmiukter  election,  in  which 
lord  Trentham  and  Sir  George  Vandeput  were  competitors. 
The  month  of  February  was  rendered  remarkable  by  two 
shocks  of  an  earthquake  that  were  very  sensibly  felt  in  the 
cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  and  their  environs.  The 
month  of  May  was  distinguished  by  a  pestilential  fever  that 
arose  from  a  contagion  among  the  prisoners  tried  at  the  Old 
Bailey,  and  whicli  proved  fatal  to  the  lord  mayor  of  London, 
one  alderman,  two  judges,  several  lawyers,  and  a  considera- 
ble number  of  spectators  that  attended  the  sessions.  I>is- 
pntes  first  began  to  arise  thisyear  between  the  courts  of  Eng- 
land and  F'rance  respecting  the  limits  of  Nova  Scotia.  On 
the  20th  of  March,  1751,  Frederic  prince  oP  Wales  died  of 
a  plenretic  disor<ler,  in  the  46th  year  of  his  a<^e.  He  was 
possessed  of  every  amiable  quality  which  could  engage  the 
afl'ection  of  the  people  ;  a  tender  and  obliging  husband,  a 
fond  parent,  a  kind  master,  liberal,  generous,  candid,  and 
humane;  a  munificent  patron  of  the  arts;  an  unwearied  friend 
to  merit;  well  disposed  to  assert  the  rights  of  mankind  in  ge- 
neral, and  warmly  attached  to  the  interest  of  Great  Britain. 
His  royal  highness  left  issue,  1.  Augusta,  born  August  11, 
1737,  married  to  the  hereditary  prince  of  Brunswick,  Ja- 
nuary 16, 1764.  2.  His  present  majesty,  born  May  24,  17.38, 
©Id  style.  3.  Fxlward,  duke  of  York,  born  March  14, 1739  ; 
«Hed- on  September  17, 1767.  4.  Elizabeth  Caroline,  born 
in  December,  1740  ;  died  Sept.  4,  1759.  6.  William  Henry, 
dtikc  of  Gloucester,  born  Nov.  25,  1743:  married  to  the 
countess  of  Waldegrave,  natural  daughter  of  Sir  E.  Walpole, 
K.  B;  died  Aug.  •26,  1805.  6.  Henry  Frederic,  duke  of 
Cumberland,  boin  Nov.  7,  1745,  married  in  Nov.  1771,  to 
the  widow  Horton,  a  daughter  of  lord  Irnhem  ;  died  Sept. 
J790.  7.  Louisa  Anne,  born  March  8,  1749;  since  dead. 
8,  Frederic  William,  bora  May  13,  1750 ;  aud  died  Dec. 
3^ 


31,  1766.  9.  Caroline  Matilda,  bom  July  It,  1*51,  cH 
style  ;  married,  Oct.  1, 1766,  to  Christian  VII.  king  of  Den- 
mark, from  whom  she  was  repudiated  in  1772,  and  died  ia 
1775.  The  prince  of  Orange  also  died  in  October,  in  the 
41st  year  of  his  age.  In  May  an  act  passed  for  regulating 
the  commencement  of  the  year,  by  which  the  old  style  was 
abolished,  and  the  new  style  established.  This  was  done  by 
linking  eleven  days  in  Sept.  1762,  and  thereafter  beginning' 
the  year  on  the  first  of  January.  The  scrutiny  iclative  to 
lord  Trentham  and  Sir  George  Vandeput  had  "been  carrierl 
on  with  infinite  acrimony,  when,  at  last,  the  former  took  his 
seat  in  parliament.  Mr.  Crowle,  one  of  SirGeorsf's  coun- 
sel, was  forced'  to  ask  pardon  on  his  knees  of  the  house  of 
commons;  which  Mr.  Murt-ay,  brother  to  lord  IClibank,  re- 
fusing to  do,  was  committed  close  prisoner  to  Newgate. 
This  year.  Miss  Blandy,  for  poisoning  her  father,  and  Miss 
Jetferies,  with  one  Swan,  for  murdering  tier  uncle,  were 
executed.  In  1753  passed  the  two  famous  bills  for  natural- 
izing the  Jews,  and  for  preventing  clandestine  marriages  ; 
the  former,  however,  was  afteruards  repealed.  This  year 
too  was  rendered  remarkable  by  the  romantic  afl'air  of  Eli- 
zabeth Canning,  a  wench  who  pretended  that  on  new-year's 
day  she  had  been  seized  by  two  men,  under  Bedlam- Wall, 
who  tore  oft'  her  clothes,  gag"ed  her,  and  carried  her  to  En- 
field-Wash  ;  where  ('twas  wildly  affirmed)  she  had  subsisted 
almost  a  month  on  only  a  quartern  loaf  On  this  occasion 
one  Mary  Squires,  a  gipsey,  was  tried,  and  sentenced  to  die, 
but  afterwards  reprieved,  to  the  great  joy  of  all  persons  of 
sense  and  humanity;  and  Canning  bving  tried  for  perjury, 
was  transported  for  life  in  1754.  The  society  for  the  en- 
couragement of  arts,  manufactures,  and  commerce,  was 
founded  about  this  time.  In  1754,  the  public  of  England 
sustained  a  great  loss  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Pelham,  who  was 
.succeeded  as  prime  minister  by  his  brother  the  duke  of 
Newcastle.  About  this  time  intelligence  arrived  whic'i  ex- 
cited the  most  vivid  emotions  of  grief  and  compassion 
amongst  all  ranks  throughout  the  nation.  On  the  first  of 
November,  1765,  two  tremendous  shocks  of  an  earthquake 
almost  destroyed  the  city  of  Lisbon  ;  they  continued  for 
near  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  were  immediately  followed 
by  a  most  extraordinary  rise  and  inundation  of  the  Tatus. 
In  the  space  of  a  few  minutes,  a  vast  number  of  churches, 
monasteries,  and  many  thousand  private  houses,  were 
thrown  to  the  ground.  If  was  computed  that  ten  thousand 
of  the  inhabitants  were  killed  by  the  fall  of  the  buildings,  or 
swallowed  up  in  the  chasms  formed  by  the  numerous  and 
horrid  partings  of  the  earth.  The  parliament  of  Great 
Britain  generously  voted  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds  for  the  use  of  the  distressed  inhalritants  of  thai  nie- 
trppolis.  "  Amidst  the  millions  expended  for  the  purposes 
of  devastation  and  destruction,'*says  a  modern  writer,  "  a 
vote  of  this  description  seems  as  a  |)aradisc  blooming  in 
the  wild."  1  he  barefaced  encroachments  of  the  French, 
who  had  built  forts  on  our  back  settlements  in  America,  and 
the  dispositions  they  made  for  sending  over  vast  bodies  of 
veteran  troops  to  support  these  eiicrotulimentb,  pro<lii'ced 
a  wonderful  spirit  in  England,  especially  after  admiral 
Boscawen  was  ordered  with  11  ships  of  the  line,  beside* 
a  frigate  and  two  regiments,  to  sail  to  the  banks  of  New- 
foundland, where  he  came  up  with  and  took  two  French 
men  of  war,  the  rest  of  their  fleet  escaping  up  the  river  St. 
Lawrence,  by  the  straits  of  Belleisle.  No  sooner  was 
it  known  that  hostilities  were  begun,  than  the  public  of 
England  poured  their  money  into  the  government's  loan ; 
and  orders  were  issued  for  making  general  reprisals  in  Eu- 
rope as  well  as  in  America,  and  that  all  the  French  ships, 
whether  outv'ard  or  homeward  bound,  should  be  stopped 
and  brought  into  British  ports.  These  orders  were  so  effec- 
tual, that,  before  the  end  of  the  year  1756,  above  300  of 
the  richest  French  merchant  ships,  and  above  8000  of  their 
best  sailors,  were  brought  iivto  British  ports.  This  welU 
timed  measure  had  such 'an  elVecf,  that  the  French  had  nei- 
ther hands  to  navigate  their  merchantmen,  nor  to  man  their 
ships  of  war  ;  for  about  two  years  after  near  30,000  French 
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iramen  were  found  to  be  prisoners  in  Eusland.  In  July,  ge- 
neral Bradilock,  who  hadbecu  iiijudicioiisly  sent  from  Kng- 
luijd  toattHck  tlie  I'rencli  and  reduce  the  forts  on  the  Ohio, 
was. defeated  ai}d  killed  by  fidling  m'o  in  imbuscadeof  ihc 
Trench  and  Indians  near  Tort  du  Quesne;  but  niajor-gene- 
ral  Johnson  defeated  a  bodv  of  French  near  Crown  Point, 
of  whom  he  killed  aoout  1000.  On  the  18th  of  May,  17.%, 
Great  Britain  declared  war  solemnly  against  France.  The 
English  at  this  time  could  not  bcsaid  to  haveany  first  minis- 
ter; some  great  men  a{;;recd  in  nothing  but  in  opposing  the 
measures  of  the  cabinet.  The  Englisli  navy  in  176-^  con- 
sisted of  one  ship  of  110  guns,  five  of  100  guns  each,  thir- 
teen of  90,  eight  of  80,  five  of  74,  twenty-nipe  of  70,  four  of 
66,  one  of  64,  thirty-lhree  of  60,  three  of  64,  twentv-eiglit  of 
50,  foMr  of  44,  thiVty-five  of  40,  and  forty-two  of  20,  four 
sloops  of  war  of  18  guns  each,  two  of  16,  eleven  of 
14,  thirteen  of  12,  ."uid  one  of  ten,  besides  a  great  number 
of  bombketches,  tire-ships,  and  tenders  ;  a  force  suffi- 
cient to  oppose  the  united  maritime  strength  of  all '  the 
powers  of  Europe ;  whilst  that  of  the  FrencTi,  even  at  the 
end  of  this  year,  and  including  the  ships  then  upon  the 
stocks,  amounted  to  no  more  than  six  ships  of  80  guns, 
twenty-one  of  74,  one  of  72,  four  of  70,  thirty-one  of  64, 
two  of  60,  six  of  50,  and  thirty-two  frigates.  In  proportion 
as  the  spirits  of  the  public  were  elevated  by  those  invin- 
cible armaments,  they  were  sunk  with  an  account  that 
the  French  had  landed  11,000  men  in  Ivlniorca,  to  attack 
Fort  St.  Philip  there ;  that  admiral  Byng,  who  had  been  sent 
out  with  a  squadron,  at  least  ej|ual  to  that  of  the  French,  had 
been  baffled  if  Hot  defeated  by  their  adtiiiral  Galissioniere  ; 
and  that  at  last  Minorca  was  surrendered  by  general  Blake- 
ney.  The  English  were  far  ra»re  alarmed  than  they  ought 
to  have  been  at  those  events.  The  loss  of  Minorca  was  more 
shameful  than  detrimental  to  the  kingdom  ;  but  the  public 
ouW;ry  was  such,  that  the  king  gave  up  Byng  to  public  jus- 
tice, and  he  was  shot  to  death  at  Portsmouth  for  cowardice. 
It  was  about  this  time  tlrat  Mr.  Pitt  was  placed,  as  secretary 
of  statie,  at  the  head  of  the  administration.  He  had  been 
long  known  to  be  a  bold  speaker,  and  he  soon  proved  him- 
self to  be  as  spirited  a  minister.  The  miscarriages  in  the 
Mediterranean  had  no  concequenoe  but  the  loss  of  Fort  St. 
Philip,  which  was  more  than  repaired  by  the  vast  success  of 
the  English  privateers  both  in  Europe  and  America.  The 
successes  of  the  English  in  the  East  Indies,  under  colonel 
Clive,  are  almost  incredible.  He  defeated  Suraja  Dowla, 
nabob  of  Bengal,  Baliar,  and  Orixa,  and  placed  Jaffier  Ally 
C'lwn  in  the  antient  seat  of  the  new  nabobs  of  those  pro- 
vinces. Siiraja  Dowla,  who  was  in  the  French  interest, 
was,  a  few  days  after  his  being  defeated,  taken  by  the  new 
nabob,  Jaffier  Ally  Cawn's  son,  and  put  to  death.  This 
event  laid  the  foundation  of  the  present  amazing  extent  of 
riches  and  territory  whi<ih  the  English  now  possess  in  the 
East  Indies.  Mr.  Pitt  introduced  into  the  cabinet  a  new  sys- 
tem of  operations  against  France,  than  which  nothing  could 
be  belter  calculated  to  restore  the  spirits  of  his  countrymen, 
and  alarm  their  enemies.  Far  from  dreading  an  invasion,  he 
planned  an  expedition  for  carrying  the  arms  of  England  into 
France  itself,  and  the  descent  wasto  be  made  at  Rochfort, 
under  general  Sir  John  Mordaunt,  who  wasto  command  the 
land  troo[>s.  Nothing  could  be  more  promising  than  the 
dispositions  for  this  expedition.  It  sailed  on  theStli  of  Sep- 
tember, 1757,  and  admiral  Hawke  brought  both  the  sea  and 
land  forces  back  on  tlie  6th  of  October  to  St.  Helen's,  with- 
out the  general  making  an  attempt  to  land  on  the  coast  of 
France.  He  was  tried  and  acquitted  without  the  public 
niurmuring.'so  great  an  opinion  had  the  people  of  the  rni- 
nisler,  who,  to  do  him  justice,  did  not  suffer  a  man  or  ship 
belonging  to  the  English  army  or  nary  to  lie  idle.  Jan.  6, 
1757,  the  French  king  was  stabbed  in  hisiside,  as  he  was 
getting  into  his  coach,  by  one  Damien,  whose  impious  at- 
tempt was  punished  with  the  most  cruel  and  exquisite  tor- 
tures. The  French  having  attacked  the  electoral^  of  Han- 
over with  a  most  pow  erful  armv,  merely  because  his  Britan- 
nic majesty  refused  to  wink  at'their  encroachmenti  in  Am«- 
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rica,  the  English  parliament,  in  grdtitude,  voted  large  sup- 
plies of  men  and  money  in  defence  of  the  electoral  domi- 
nions. The  duke  of  Cumberland  had  been  sent  thither  to 
command  an  army  of  observation  ;  but  he  had  been  so  pow- 
erfully pressed  by  a  superior  army,  thai  he  found  himself 
obliged  to  lay  down  his  arms  ;  and  the  French,  under  the 
dukeof  Ilichlieu,  took  possession  of  that  electorate,  and  its 
capital.  At  this  time  a  scarcity  next  to  a  famine  raged  in 
England  ;  and  the  Hessian  troops,  who,  with  the  Hanove- 
rians, had  been  sent  to  defend  the  kingdom  from  an  inva- 
sion intended  by  the  French,  remained  still  in  England.  So 
many  difficulties  concurring,  in  1758  a  treaty  of  mutual  de- 
fence was  agreed  to  between  his  majesty  and  the  king  of 
Prussia :  in  consequence  of  which  the  parliament  voted 
670,000/.  to  liis  Prussian  majesty ;  and  also  voted  large 
sums,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  near  two  millions  a  year, 
for  the  payment  of  50,000  of  the  troops  of  Hanover,  Hesse- 
Cassei,  Saxe-Gotha,  Wolfenbuttel,  and  Buckeburg.  This, 
treaty,  which  proved  afterwards  so  burdensome  to  England, 
was  intended  to  unite  the  protestant  interest  in  Germany. 
George  II.  with  the  consent  of  his  Prussian  majesty,  pre- 
tending that  the  French  had  violated  the  convention  con- 
cluae<r between  them  and  the  duke  of  Cumberland  at  Clos- 
terseven,  ordered  his  Hanoverian  subjects  to  resume  their 
arms  under  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  a  Prussian  ge- 
neral, who  instantly  drove  them  out  of  Hanover  ;  and  tne 
duke  of  Marlborough,  after  the  English  had  repeatedly  in- 
sulted the  French  coasts,  by  destroying  their  stores  and  ship- 
ping at  St.  Maloes  and  Clierburg,  marched  into  Germany, 
and. joined  prince  Ferdinand  with  12,000  British  troops, 
which  were  afterwards  increased  to  25,000.  A  sharp  war 
ensued.  The  English  every  where  performed  wonderg, 
and,  according  to  the  accounts  in  the  London  Gazette,  they 
were  every  where  victorious ;  but  nothing  decisive  follow- 
ed, and  the  enemy  opened  every  camr-nign  with  advantage. 
Even  the  battle  of  Minden,  the  most  glorious,  perhaps,  in 
the  English  annals,  in  which  about  7000  Englisli  defeated 
80,000  French  regular  troops  in  fair  battle,  contributed  no- 
thing to  the  conclusion  of  t he  war,  or  towards  w eakening  the 
French  in  Cieriuany.  The  English  bore  the  expence  of  tlie 
war  with  cheerfulness,  and  applauded  Mr.  Pitt's  administra- 
tion, because  their  glorious  successes  in  every  oilier  part  of 
the  globe  demonstrated  that  he  was  in  earnest.  Admiral  Bos- 
cawen  and  general  Amherst,  in  August  \'fS,  reduced  and 
demolished  Louisbourg,  inN.  America,  which  had  been  re- 
stored to  the  French  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la  Chapelte, 
and  took  .5  or  6  French  ships  of  the  line.  Frontenac  and 
Fort  du  Quesne,  in  the  .sameouarler,  fell  also  into  the  hands 
of  the  English;  acquisitions  that  far  overbalanced  a  check 
which  the  English  received  at  Ticonderajfo,  and  I  lie  Idss  of 
about  300  of  the  English  guards  a!  St.  Cas,  as  they  were  re- 
turning jiider  general  Blif;h  from  llie  coa^t  of  I'laiice.  The 
English  affairs  m  the  East  Indies  this  year  proved  e<iually 
fortunate.  The  lords  of  the  admiralty  icccivet^  letters  from 
thence,  with  an  account  of  admiral  Focock  enganing  the, . 
French  fleet  near  ForlSt.^  David's,  March  -."J,  in  v,  hich  en- 
gagement a  French  man  of  war,  called  tlu'  liitn  Ainie,  of 
74  guns,  was  so  much  damaged,  that  lliey  run  her  <iii  ^llore  ; 
the  French  had  600  killed  and  wound'd  im  this  (  ccasion, 
and  the  Enjjlish  only  29  killed  and  W)  wounded;  that  on 
August  3d  following,  lie  engaged  the  Freiuh  fleet  a  second 
time,  near  Pondicherry  ;  when,  after  a  brisk  tiling' of  ten 
minutes,  the  French  bore  away  witiiall  the  siiil  tiiey  could 
make,  and  got  safe  into  the  road  of  Pondiciieiry  ;  the  loks 
of  the  French  in  this  engagement  was  CtiO  killed  and 
wounded,  and  that  of  the  English  only  li7 ;  and  that,  on 

Fecember  14lli  following,  general  Lally,  commander  of  the  • 
rencli  army  in  those  parts,  marched  i«  besiege  Madras, 
which  was  defended  h\  tlic  English  colonels  Ixiurcnce  an<i 
Draper;  and  after  a  brisk  cannonade,  wliich  lasted  till  Fg^ 
bruary  16th  following,  the  English  having'  received  a  rciu- 
forccwent  of  600  men,  general  LalU  tl.'OBght  proper  to  raise 
the  sie^e,  and  retire  with  precipitation,  leaving  behind  liim 
40  piccek  of  cannon.  Ilie  year  1759  w««  introduced  by  Wie 
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taking  of  Ifle  island  of  Goree,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  by 
comniDiloie  Keppel.    Tliree  capital  expeditions  had  been 
planned  for  this  year  Hi  America,  and  all  of  thera  proved 
successful.    One  of  them  was  ajjainst  the  French  islands  in 
the  West  Indies,  where  Guadalope  was  reduced.      The 
second  expedition    was  a!;ainst   Quebec,    tiie  capital  of 
Frencii  Canada.    The  command  was  given,  by  the  minis- 
ter's advice,  to  Kcneral  Wolfe,  a  youn^'  officer  of  a  truly  mi- 
litai^y  genius.  Wolfe  was  opposed  with  far  superior  forces  by 
Montcalm,  the  best  and  most  successful  general  the  French 
had.     Though  the  situation  of  the  country  which  Wolfe  was 
to  attack,  and  the  works  the  French  threw  up  to  prevent  a 
descent  of  the  Englisii,   were  deemed  impregnable,  yet 
Montcalm  never  relaxed  in  vigilance.      Wolfe's  courage 
and   perseverance,  however,  surmounting  incredible   difti- 
cultios,  he  gained  tlie- heights  of  Abraham,  near  Quebec, 
vhere  he  fought  and  deftated  the  French  army,  but  was 
himself  killed  ;  and   general  IMonckton,  who  was  next  in 
COHimand,  being  wounded,  the  completion  of  the  French 
flefeat,  and  the  glory  of  reducing  Quebec,  was  reserved  for 
lirigadicr-general  (now  lord  viscount)  Townshend.    Gene- 
ral Amherst,  who  was  the  first  Knglish  general  on  command 
in  America,  conducted  the  third  expedition.    His  orders 
were  to  reduce  all  Canada,  and  to  join  the  army  under  ge- 
neral Wolfe  on  the  banks  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence.    It  is 
to  the  honour  of  the  minister,  that  Mr.  Amherst  in  this  ex- 
pedition was  so  well  provided  with  every  thing  that  could 
make  it  succesful,  that  there  scarcely  appeared  any  chance 
for  its  miscarriage ;  and  thus  the  French  empire  in  North 
America  became  subject  to  Great  Britain.     The  affairs  of 
the  French  being  now  desperate,  and  their  credit  ruined, 
thev  resolved  upon  an  attempt  to  retrieve  all  by  an  invasion 
of  Great  Britain;  but  on  the  18th  of  August,  1759,  admiral 
Boscawen  attacked  the  Toulon  squadron,  commanded  by 
M.dela  Clue,  near  tlie  straits  of  Gibraltar,  took  I.e  Cen- 
taur of  74,  Le  "Temcrdire  of  74,  and  Le  Modesle  of  74  guns, 
and  burnt  L'Ocean  of  80,  and  Le  Redoubtable  of  74  guns. 
The  rest  of  the  llect,  consisting  of  seven  ships  of  the  line, 
and  three  frigates,  made  their  escape  in  the  night.    And  on 
November  20,  Sir  Edward  Hawke  defeated  the  Brest  fleet, 
commanded  by  admiral  Conflans,  off  the  island  of  Dumet,  in 
the  Bay  of  Biscay.    The  Formidable,  a  French  man  of  war 
oiBO  guns,  was  taken;  the  Thesfe  of  74,  and  the  Superbe 
of  70  guns,  were  sunk ;  and  the  Soleil  Royal  of  80,  and  the 
Heros  of  74  guns,  were  burnt.    Sevenor  eight  French  men 
of  war  of  the  line  got  up  the  river  Villaine,  by  throwing  their 
guns  overboard;  and  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  consisting  of  five 
ships  of  the  line  and  three  frigates,  escape.!  in  the  night. 
The  b'.nglish  lost  on  this  occasion, upon  the  shoals  of  the  coasts 
the  Essex  of  64,  and  the  Resolution  of  74  guns.     After  this  en- 
gagement the  French  gave  over  all  thoughts  of  their  intended 
invasion  of(Jreat  Britiiin.     In  Feb.  1760,  captain  Thurot,  a 
French  marine  adventurer,  who  had,  with  three  sloops  of 
war,  alarmed  the  coasts  of  Scotland,  and  actually  made  a  de- 
scent at  Carrickfergus,  in  Ireland,  was,  on  his  return,  met, 
defeated,  and  killed,  by  captain  Elliot,  who  was  the  commo- 
dore of  three  ships,  inferior  in  force  to  the  Frenchman's 
squadron.  Every  day's  gazette  added  to  the  accounts  of  the 
successes  of  the  English,  and  the  utter  ruin  of  the  French 
finances,  which  that  government  did  not  blush  publicly  to 
avow.     In  short.  Great  Britain  now  reigned  as  the  sole  mis- 
tress of  the  uiuin,  and  had  succeeded  in  every  measure  that 
had  been  projected  for  her  own  safety  and  advantage.    The 
war  in  Germany,  however,  continued  still  as  undecisive  as  it 
Mas  expensive,  and  many  in  England  began  to  consider  it 
now  as  foreign  to  the  internal  interests  of  Great  Britain. 
The  French  again  and  again  shewed  dispositions  for  treating, 
and  the  charges  of  the  war,  which  now  amounted  to  little 
less  than  18,000,000;e  sterling  yearly,  inclined  the  British 
ministry  to  fistcn  to  their  proposals.     A  negociation  was  ac- 
cordingly entered  upon,  which  proved  abortive,  as  did 
many  other  projects  for  accommodation.    On  May  .5,  earl 
Ferrers  was  executed  at  Tyburn  for  the  murder  of  Mr. 
Johnson  his  steward;  an4  on  the  26th  of  October,  1700, 
3a<2 
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George  II.  died  suddenly,  full  of  years  and  glory,  in  the  77lh 
year  of  his  ajje,  and  33d  of  his  reign.  By  his  consort  Wil- 
helmina  Caroline,  (daughter  of  John  Frederick,  marquis  o(  ■,< 
Brandenburgli-Anspach,)to  whom  he  was  married  on  ij^t.' 
2,  1706,  he  had  the  ftjllowing  issue  ;  1.  Frederic^  Lewis 
prince  of  Wales,  *c.  Ac.  born  at  HanoTjjr,-  January  20, 
1706-7,  and  died  March  20,  17.')0  I.  2.  Afinc,  late  princes* 
of  Orangf,  mother  of  tlic  present  princess  of  Nassau-Weil- 
burgh,  whowas  married  to  his  most  serene  highness  Charles 
William,  prince  of  Oranf^e,  March  14,  1734,  and  died  Ja- 
nuary 12,  1759.  3.  Amelia  Sophia  Elconora,  born  Mav  30, 
1711,  and  died  October  31,  1786.  4.  Elizabeth  Caro"line, 
born  May  .-JO,  1713,  and  died  December  18,  1728.  5.  Wil- 
liam Aupistus,  duke  of  Cumberland,  boru  April  1,'j,  1721, 
and  died  October  31,  1765.  0.  Mary,  born  lebruarv  22, 
1722-3,  married  May  8,  1740,  to  CJiarles,  prince  of  Hesse- 
Cassel,  by  whom  she  had  issue,  WilL^im,  the  hereditary 

Crince,  niarried  to  his  cousin,  the  princess  .Sophia  Magda- 
'na,  princess  of  Denmark  ;  Charles  and  Frederick.  She 
died  Jan.  12,  1759.  7.  Louisa,  boru  Dec.  27,  1724,  and 
in  Nov.  1743,  married  to  the  prince  royal,  afterwards  king  of 
Denmark,  bv  wbnm  she  was  the  mother  of  the  late  king. 
Christian  VII.  and  the  princessrs  Sophia  Magdelena  (above- 
mentioned)  Wilhelmina  Caroline,  and  Louisa.  She  died 
Decembers,  1751.  The  powers  of  the  human  mind  were 
freely  and  fully  exercised  in  this  reign.  Considerable  pro- 
gress was  made  in  the  mathematics  and  astronomy  by  SauD. 
dcrson,  Bradley,  Maclaurin,  Smith,  and  the  two  Simpsons; 
among  the  clergv,  Sherlock,  Hoadlcy,  Seeker,  Conybearc, 
and  Warburton,  Foster,  and  Leland,  were  equally  distin- 
guished for  their  geniusand  erudition.  Some  curious  disco- 
veries in  anatomy  were  made  bv  the  ingenuity  and  dexte- 
rity of  Hunter  and  Munro;  and  surgery  was  brought  to 
great  perfection  under  the  auspices  of  Chcselden  and  Snarpe. 
Among  the  literati.  Young  still  stirvived,  a  venerable  monu- 
ment of  poetical  talent.  "Thomson,  the  poet  of  the  Seasons, 
displayed  aluxuriancy  of  "[enius  in  describing  the  beauties 
of  nature.  Akenside  ancT Armstrong  excelled  in  didactic 
poetry.  Even  the  Epopoea  did  not  disdain  an  ICnglisb  dress, 
but  appeared  to  advantage  in  the  Leonidas  of  Glover,  and 
the  Epigoniad  of  Wilkie.  The  public  acknowledged  a  corv- 
siderable  share  of  dramatic  merit  in  the  tragedies  of  Young, 
Mallet,  Home,  and  some  other  loss  distinguished  authors. 
The  exhibitionsof  the  stage  were  improved  to  the  most  ex- 
quisite entertainment  by  the  talents  and  managcriif  tit  of 
Garrick,  who  greatly  surpassed  all  his  predecessors  of  this 
and  perhaps  every  other  nation,  in  his  geuius  lor  acting ;  in 
the  sweetncssaud  variety  of  his  tones  ;  the  irresistible  magic 
of  his  eye;  the  fire  and  vivacity  of  his  action  ;  the  elegance 
of  attitude;  and  the  whole  pathos  of  expression.  That 
Great  Britain  wasnot  barren  of  poets  at  this  period,  appears 
from  detached  performances  of  Johnson,  Mason,  Gray,  the 
two  Whiteheads,  and  the  two  Wartons,  besides  a  great  num- 
ber of  other  bards,  who  have  sported  in  lyric  poetry,  and  ac- 
quired the  applause  of  their  follow-citizeus.  Even  the  fe- 
male 9ex  distinguished  themselves  by  their  taste  and  inge- 
nuity. Miss  Carter  rivalled  the  celebrated  Dacier  in  learn«. 
ing  and  critical  knowledge;  and  Mrs.  Lennox  signalized 
herself  bv  many  successful  efforts  of  genius,  both  in  poetry 
and  prosie.  Johnson,  inferior  to  none  in  philosophy,  phi- 
lology, poetry,  and  classical  learning,  stands  foremost  as  aa 
essayist,  justlv  admired  for  the  dignity,  strength,  and  variety 
of  his  style,  as  well  as  for  the  agreeable  manner  in  which  he 
investigates  the  human  heart,  tracing  every  interesting  emo- 
tion, and  opening  all  the  sources  of  morality.  England  was 
notdefective  in  other  arts  that  embellish  and  amuse.  Music 
became  a  fashionable  study,  and  its  professors  generally  ca- 
ressed by  the  public.  Among  the  few  natives  of  England 
who  distinguished  themselves  by  their  talents  in  this  art, 
Green,  Howard,  Arne,  and  Bnvce,  were  the  most  remark- 
able. The  British  soil,  which  bad  hitherto  been  barren  in 
the  article  of  painting,  now  produced  some  artists  of  extra- 
ordinary merit.  Hogarth  excelled  all  the  world  in  exhibit- 
ing the  scenes  of  ordiuary  life  in  humorous  hiatorical  dc- 
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aisns.  Hudson,  Reynolds,  and  Ramsay, distm^islicd  them- 
selves by  tbeir  superior  merit  in  portraits  ;  a  branch  tliat  was 
successfully  cultivated  by  many  other  English  painters.  The 
art  of  en^jravin-;  was  brought  to  perfection  by  Stran;je,  and 
laudably  practised  by  several  other  masters  ;  and  great  im- 
provements were  made  in  mezzotinto,  miniature,  and  ena- 
mel. Many  fair  monuments  of  sculpture  or  statuary  were 
raised  by  Rvsbrack,  Roubilliac,  and  Wilton.  Architecture, 
which  had  been  cherished  by  the  elegant  taste  of  Burlin;;- 
ton,  soon  becaihe  a  favourite  study,  and  many  magnificent 
edifices  were  reared  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

GKORGE  III.  eldest  son  of  Frederic,  prince  of  Wales, 
was  proclaimed  king  of  Great  Britain,  October  26,  1760. 
The  briifhtcr  tlie  national  glory  was  at  the  time  of  George 
ll's  death,  the  more  arduous  was  the  province  of  his  suc- 
cessor, George  III.  Born  and  bred  in  England,  he  had  no 
prepossessions  but  for  his  native  country,  and  an  excellent 
education  gave  him  true  notions  of  its  interests ;  therefore  he 
was  not  to  be  imposed  upon  by  flattering  appearances.  He 
knew  that  neither  thefiuanccs  nor  the  population  of  Kngland 
could  furnish  men  and  money  for  supplying  the  necessity  of 
the  war,  s<iceessful  as  it  was ;  aud  yet  he  was  obligedf  to 
continue  it,  so  as  to  bring  it  to  a  happy  period.  He  chose 
for  his  first  ministry  the  earl  of  Bute,  whom  be  had  known 
ever  since  he  began  to  know  himself;  and  among  the  first 
acts  of  his  reign  was  to  convince  the  public,  that  the  death 
of  his  predecessor  should  not  relax  the  operations  of  the  war. 
Accordingly,  in  1761,  the  island  of  Belleisle,  on  the  coast  of 
France,  surrendered  to  his  majesty's  ships  and  forces  under 
commodore  Keppel  an<l  general  Hodgson;  as  did  the  im. 
portant  fortress  of  Pondicherry  in  the  East  Indies  to  colonel 
Cootc  and  admiral  .Stevens.  The  operations  against  the 
French  West  Indies  still  continued  undergeneral  Monckton, 
lord  RoIIo,  aud  Sir  James  Douglass  ;  and  in  1762,  the  island 
of  Marliiiico,  hitherto  deemed  impregnable,  with  the  islands 
of  Grenada,  G.<enadillas,  St.  Vincent,  and  others  ofless  note, 
were  subdued  by  the  British  arms  with  inconceivable  rapi- 
dity. By  this  time  the  famous  family  compact,  among  all 
the  branches  of  the  Bourbon  family,  had  been  concluded,  and 
it  was  soon  found  necessary  to  declare  war  against  Spain, 
who,  having  been  hitherto  no  principals  in  the  quarrel,  had 
scandalonslv  abused  their  neutrality  in  favour  of  (he  French. 
A  respectable  armament  was  fitted  out  under  admiral  Po- 
cock,  having  the  earl  of  Albemarle  on  board  to  command 
the  land  forces ;  and  the  vitals  of  the  Spanish  monarchy 
were  struck  at  by  the  reduction  of  the  Havannali,  the 
strongest  and  most  iniportani  fort  which  his  Catholic  majesty 
field  m  the  West  Indies.  The  capture  of  the  Hermione,  a 
large  Spanish  register-ship,  bound  from  Lima  to  Cadiz,  the 
cargo  of  which  was  valued  at  a  million  sterling,  preceded 
the  biithofthe  prince  of  Wales,  and  the  treasure  passed 
in  triumph  through  Westminster  to  the  bank  the  rery 
liour  he  was  born.  The  loss  of  the  Havannali,  with  tlio  ships 
and  treasures  there  taken  from  the  Spaniard?,  was  succeeded 
by  the  rec'uction  of  Manilla,  in  the  East  Indies,  by  general 
Draper  and  admiral  Cornish,  with  the  capture  of  the  Trini- 
dad, reckoned  worth  three  millions  of  dollars.  To  counter- 
act those  dreadful  blows  given  to  the  family  compact,  the 
French  and  Spaniards  opened  their  last  resource,  which  was 
toouarrcl  with  and  invade  Portugal,  which  had  been  always 
under  the  peculiar  protection  of  the  British  arms.  Whether 
this  quarrel  was  real  or  pretended,  is  not  for  me  to  decide. 
It  certainly  embarrassed  his  Britannic  majesty,  who  was 
obliged  to  send  thither  armaments  both  by  seaand  land  ;  but 
these  found  no  great  difficulty  in  checking  the  progress  of 
the  Spaniards.  The  uegociations  for  peace  were  now  re- 
sumed, and  the  necessity  of  concluding  one  was  acknow- 
ledged by  all  his  majesty's  ministers  and  privy  counsellors, 
excepting  two.  Many  difficulties  were  surmounted  ;  but 
the  equally  useless  and  expensive  war  in  Germany  was  con- 
tinued between  the  French  and  English  with  greater  fury 
than  ever.  The  enemy,  however,  at  last  granted  such  terms 
as  the  British  ministry  thought  admissible  and  adequate  to 
the  occasion.    A  cessation  of  arms  took  place  in  Germany, 
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and  in  all  otlicr  quarters ;  and  on  the  10th  of  February, 
1763,  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  between  his  Britannic 
majesty,  the  king  of  France,  aud  the  king  of  Spain,  was 
concluded  at  Paris,  and  acceded  to  by  the  king  of  Portugal. 
March  10,  the  ratifications  were  exchanged  at  Paris.  The 
22d,  the  peace  was  solemnly  proclaimed  at  the  usual  places 
ill  Westminster  and  London  ;  and  the  treaty  having  on  the 
18th  been  laid  before  the  parliament,  it  met  with  the  appro- 
bation ofa  majority  of  both  houses.  Never  was  the  fortune 
of  any  nation  higher  tli?,n  that  of  the  English  at  this  period. 
Besides  ourrich  possessions  in  the  Eastand  West  Indies,  with 
those  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  all  enlarged  by  a  series  of  the 
most  extraordinary  su(^ess,  and  confirmed  by  a  perpetual 
treaty,  without  including  Hudson's  Bay,  Newfoundland,  or 
the  other  islands  of  North  America,  we  were  masters  of  all 
that  vast  continent,  which  stretches  from  the  mouth  of  the 
rivei  St.  Lawrenee  to  that  of  the  Mississippi,  and  from  the 
A  tlantic  Ocean  to  the  South  Sea ;  the  most  extensive  empire 
that  ever  was  formed  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  During  the 
administration  of  Mr.  Grenville,  1765,  bills  passed  forlaying 
a  stamp-duty  on  the  British  colonies  in  America,  whichfirst 
laid  the  foundation  of  those  quarrels  between  the  colonies 
and  the  mother  country,  which  ended  in  a  total  separation. 
This  measure  was  no  sooner  known  in  America,  than  insur- 
rectious  commenced  there,  and  great  murniurings  at  home. 
Inconsequence  of  which,  the  ministry  retired,  and  the  act 
was  repealed.  In  the  course  of  this  year,  the  so^ercignty 
of  the  Isle  of  Man  was  annexed  to  the  crown  of  England  ; 
and  this  year,  on  account  of  the  seizure  of  Mr.  Wilkes's  pa- 
pers, general  warrants,  granted  by  secretaries  of  state,  ex- 
cept ui  cases  of  high  treasoii,  were  declared  to  be  illegal  and 
oppressive.  In  1768,  Mr.  Wilkes,  at  the  time  he  was  an 
outlaw,  having  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  to  represent 
the  city  of  London  in  parliament,  and  failing  in  that  attempt, 
was  immediately  chosen  for  M  iddlescx.  He  was  afterwards 
sent  to  the  King's  Bench  prison,  fined,  and  expelled  the 
house  of  commons,  for  publishing  No.  46.  of  the  North  Bri- 
ton,  &c.  Mr.  Wilkes's  imprisonment  expired  in  1771, 
when  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  sheriffs  for  London  and  Mid- 
dlesex, made  an  alderman,  had  his  debts  paid,  afterwards 
elected  lord  mayor,  and  lastly  chamberlain  of  London.  This 
year  the  i>oiise  of  commons  committed  the  lord-mayor  and 
alderman  Oliver  to  the  Tower,  for  attempting  to  send  tne  of 
their  messengers  to  prison.  'I'he  English  parliament,  having 
laid  new  duties  on  paper,  glass,  tea,  and  other  articles,  in 
America,  the  colonies  revolted  and  flew  to  arms.  On  the 
19th  of  April,  1776,  general  Gage  detached  a  party  to  seize 
some  inilitaiy  stores  at  Concord,  in  New  England.  Several 
skirmishes  ensued,  many  were  killed  on  both  sides,  and  the 
British  troops  would  probably  have  been  all  cut  otl',  had  not 
afresh  body  arrived  to  support  them.  Anns  were  now  taken 
up  in  every  quarter.  The  Americans  assumed  the  title 
of  The  Uiiited  and  Independent  Colonics  of  Nuith  America. 
Soon  after  the  aflair  at  Concord,  the  battle  at  Bunker's  Hill 
took  place,  in  which  near30<)  of  the  British  oiiicers  and  sol- 
diers were  killed.  In  1776,  Boston  was  bombarded  nnd 
evacuated,  when  general  Washington  took  possession  of  it, 
and  general  Howe  removed  his  troops  to  Halifax.  In  1778, 
the  French  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  thirteen  L'nited 
Colonies.  The  year  1780  was  remarkable  for  one  of  the 
most  dreadful  riots  that  ever  happened  in  the  city  and 
suburbs  of  London.  An  association  of  prolestant  dis- 
senters, with  lord  George  Gordon  at  their  head,  while 
the  nation  was  involved  in  real  danger,  alarmed  themselves 
with  fancied  apprehensions  of  popery,  and  presented  a 
petition,  signed  by  100,<X)0  persons,  to  repeal  an  act  they 
liad  just  passed  in  favour  of  the  Catholics.  "They  proceeded 
to  the  house  in  <jreat  order,  on  the  2d  of  June,  and  the  pre- 
si'-lent  gave  in  their  petition  ;  but,  in  tht  course  of  the  tlav, 
several  lords  afid  commoners  were  insulted  by  the  mob.  In 
the  evening,  the  mob  pulled  down  the  Sardinian,  and  anothtT 
Romish  chapel.  On  the  evening  of  the  oth,  Lord  Mans- 
field's and  several  other  houses  were  sacked  ;  and  the  next 
day  the  King's  Bench  prison,  the  Usw  Bridewell,  the  Fktt 
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prison,  some  popisli  cliapcls.and  several  popists'  fiouscs.were 
()isfrovcd.     Fires  were  seen  blazing  in  every  part  of  llie 
capila!,  and  the  lawless  mob  were  exacting  contributions 
from  flic  citizens,  while  the  magistrates,  and    even  the 
njinistry,  viewed  these  scenes  of  desolation  with'  an  in- 
activity that  was  astonishing.    At 'length,  however,  their 
courage  seemed  roused,trqops  were  called  into  London  from 
all  quarters,  and  were  stationed  in  every  part  of  the  town. 
This  step  effectually  checked  the  process  of  the  rioters;  a 
great  number  of  them  were  shot  by  the  military,  and  others 
were  taken,  tried,  and  executed.    Lord  George  Gordon  was 
pIso  tried,  but  acquitted.    In  1782,  our  affairs  in  America 
began  to  appear  desperate,  and  cver^  one  seemed  desirous  of 
bringing  it  to  a  conclusion,  except  those  whose  tyranny, 
ambition,  and  ignorance,  had  been  the  cause  of  it. "  In  the 
)«ean  time,  admiral  Rodney  iiad  a  partial  engagement  with 
Count  de  Grassc,  who  retired  to  Guadaloupe  to  refit ;  but 
not  long  after,  the  two  fleets  met,  and  a  general  engagement 
commenced,  which  lasted  twelve  hours,  when  four  I'rench 
ships  were  taken,  and  one  sunk  ;  a  fifth  was  taken,  but  blew 
up.    Admiral  Hood  captured  four,  and  admiral  Harrington 
two  shijis  of  war,  and  ten  sail  under  their  convoy.     The 
Count  de  Grasse  was  taken  and  brought  to  England  ;  but 
most  of  the  prizes,  with  some  of  our  own  ships,  were  lost,  in 
their  passage  to  England,  in  a  violent  storm.   The  Spaniards 
t»ok  fVoiri  us  the  Baliama  islands,  and  continued  the  siege  of 
(iibraltar  with  vigorous  perseverance  ;  but  all  their  etlbrts 
were  rendered  ineffectual  by  the  bravery  and  conduct  of 
Jit»^~iul  Elliot.  He  permitted  them  almost  to  complete  their 
>»^".V3iu  the  land  side,  when  he  began  such  a  heavy  fire  of 
sises,  hot  shot,  and  shells,  that  all  their  batteries  were 
?\iamaged  or  destroyed.    Soon  after,  another  attack 
fmade  by  ten  floating  Latteries,  built  by' the  Spaniards  at 
lui  enormous  expence  ;  but,  by  an  incessant  fire  of  red-hot 
balls  ii-oui  tiie  besieged,  most  of  them  were  set  in  flaiMes,and 
great  ninnbers  of  the  men  killed  and  blown  up.    However, 
all  parties  being  now  tired  of  the  war,  in  1783,  the  provi- 
sioual  articles  between  England  and  America  were  made 
public;  by  which  it  appeared  that  his  Britannic  majesty  ac- 
knowledged the  independence  of  the  thirteen  United  States 
of  North  America.    He  also  relinquished  all  claims  to  the 
government  of  them  ;  and  consented  to  treat  with  these  peo- 
ple as  free  and  independent  states,  who,  but  a  little  time  be- 
fore, were  despised  as  unpardonable  rebels.    From  this  pe- 
riod to  the  year  1788,  the  time  passed  in  political  and  party 
contentions,  without  producing  any  thing  very  material;  but 
towards  the  close  of  this  year,  the  political  horizon  of  Great 
Britain  was  obscured  by  a  dreadful  and  unexpected  event. 
His  majesty  was  seized  with  a  violent  disorder,  which  was 
at  first  thought  to  be  a  fever,  from  which  little  hopes  Vvere 
given  of  his  recovery.    His  physicians,  however,    at  last 
pronounced  him  out  of  danger,  but  gave  the  public  the  me- 
lancholy information  of  his  being  disordered  in  his  senses;  and 
public  prayers  were  sent  up  to  heaven  for  his  recovery. 
On  Sunday  the  13th  of  July,  1788,  about  nine  in  the  morn- 
ing, without  any  eclipse,  a  dreadful  darkness  suddenly  over- 
spread several  parts  of  France.    It  was  the  prelude  of  such 
a  tempest  as  is  unexampled  in  the  temperate  climates  of 
Europe.    Wind,  rain,  hail,  and  tliimder,  seemed  to  contend 
in  impetuosity ;  but  the  hail  was  the  great  instrument  of 
ruin.    Instead  of  the  rich  prospects  of  an  early  autumn,  the 
face  of  nature,  in  the  space  of  an  hour,  presented  the  dreary 
aspect  of  universal  winter.    The  soil  was  converted  into  a 
morass,  the  staoding  corn  beaten  into  the  quagmire,  the 
vines  broken  to  pieces,  the  fruit-trees  demolished,  and  un- 
melted  hail  lying  in  beaps  like  rocks  of  solid  ice.    Even  the 
robust  forest-treeswere  unable  to  withstand  the  fury  of  the 
tempest.    Tlie  hail  was  composed  of  enormous,  solid,  and 
angular  pieces  of  ice,  some  of  them  weighing  from  eight  to 
ten  ounces.    The  country  people,  beaten  down  in  the  fields 
on  their  way  to  church,  amidst  this  concussion  of  the  ele- 
ments, concluded  that  the  last  day  was  arrived  ;  and  scarcely 
attempting  to  extricate  themselves,  lay  despairing  and  half 
wffocated  amidst  the  water  and  the  mud,  expecting  the  im- 
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mediate  dissolution  of  all  things.    The  storm  was  irregular 
in  its  devastations.     '\Vhile  several  rich  districts  were  laid 
entirely  waste,  some  intermediate  portions  of  country  were 
comparatively  lillle  injured.     One  of  eOsouare  leagues  had 
not  a  single  ear  of  corn  or  fruit  of  any  kiucl  left.    Of  the  60 
parishes  m  the  district  of  Pontoise,  43  were  entirely  desola- 
ted, and  of  the  remaining  2,3  some  lost  two  thirds,  and  others 
half  their  harvest.    The  isle  of  France,  and  the  Orlcannois, 
appear  to  have  suffered  chiefly.    The  scarcity  of  grain, 
greatly  increased  by  this  event,  tended  not  a  little  to  hasten 
those  scenes  of  calaniily  which  afterwards  afflicted  that  na- 
tion. This  year  closed  with  gloomy  and  desponding  prospects, 
ow  ing  to  the  unhappy  slate  of  the  king's  health,  and  the  rage 
of  party,  which  seemed  ripe  to  hurl  every  thing  into  a  state 
of  anarchy  and  confusion.    The  year  1789  opened  with  vio- 
lent debates  in  both  houses  of  parliament,  on  the  mode  of 
properly  proceeding  to  business,  in  order  to  settle  the  re- 
gency during  the  unhappy  indisposition  of  the  king.    This 
ferment  continued  t<JII  theiul  of  February ,when  certain  lords 
were  appointed  as  commissioners  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
king,  as  the  third   branch  of  the  legislature,  till  a  regent 
should  be  appointed.     A  bill  was  immediately  brought  into 
the  house  of  commons,  and  afterwards  sent  to  the  lords,  for 
appointing  the  prince  of  Wales  regent  under  certain  re- 
strictions, which  met  with  violent  opposition  in  both  houses. 
The  bill,  however,  was  in  its  last  stage,  when,  on  the  10th 
of  March,  his  majesty  sent  a  message  to  parliament,  ac- 
quainting them  with   his  happy   recoverj'.    The  narrovy 
Inriits'to  which  we  are  confined  will  not  permit  us  to  enter 
into  a  detail  of  the  universal  joy  this  happy  and  unexpected 
event  occasioned.    We  must  content  ourselves  with  observ- 
ing, that  the  illuminations  at  night  were  such  as  had  never 
been  equalled  before  in  ibis,  or  perhaps,  any  city  in  the 
worjd.     In  1790,  an  armament  was  prepared  to  act  against 
Spain,  on  account  of  certain  hostilities  committed  by  the 
Spaniards  upon  the  north-western  coast  of  America;  but  a 
iiegociation  having  taken  place,  the  Spanish  court  agreed  tu 
an  indemnification,  and  peace  was  re-established  upon  ho- 
nourable terms.    Another  rupture  had  like  to  have  broken 
out  with  Russia,  in  1791,  which  was  successfully  terminated 
by  negaciation.  In  the  year  1792  the  king  thought  proper  to 
enter  into  a  war  with  France ;  the  dangerous'principles  pro- 
pagated in  that  country,  together  with  the  murder  of  the 
king,  were  held  out  as  the  motives.    The  events  were  nu- 
merous and  astonishing;  but  our  limits  confine  us  to  a  brief 
mention  of  some  of  the  most  important  occurrences.  On  the 
21st  June,  1793,  his  majesty  went  to  the  house  of  peers,  and 
delivered  a  speech,  in  which  he  mentions  having^  concerted 
with  other  powers  for  the  effectual  prosecution  of  hostilities; 
war  against  Great  Britahi  and  Holland  had  been  decreed, 
Feb.  1st,  in  the  French  national  convention ;  soon  after  which 
the  duke  of  York  set  out  for  Holland  to  take  the  command 
of  the  British  forces  destined  to  act  with  the  allies,  aud  after 
several  hazardous  enterprises  commenced  the  siege  of  Va- 
lenciennes, on  the  14th  June  1793,  which  surrendered  on  the 
281h  July  following.    The  island  of  Tobago,  in  the  West 
Indies,  was  reduced  by  the  British  under  major-general 
Cuyler  in  April  of  this  year,  and  on  the  14th  May  the  small 
islands]  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon  were  taken  from  the 
French  by  Ogilvy  and  Affleck.    On  the  19th  of  June  the 
Nymph  frigate,  caatain  Peliew,  of  36  guns,  captured  the 
Cleopatra  French  frigatt  r)f  equal  force,  after  a  desperate  ac- 
tion. In  the  beginning  of  September  the  British  troops  were 
unfortunate  before  Dunkirk,  and  compelled  to  retreat  pAci- 
pitately  with  a  great  loss  of  men,  cannon,  and  stores.    On 
the  28tf.  of  August,  advices  were  receive<l  from  admiral 
Hood,  of  his  having,  in  conjunction  with  theSpmiiarfis,taken 
possession,  by  treaty,  of  the  port  of  Toulon,  with  tlie  men  of 
war,  &c.  but  in  the  latter  end  of  Nov.  17fJ3,j|he  allies  were 
compelled  to  evacuate  it,  after  burning  ifii  of  the  French 
ships  of  the  line,  and  doing  them  other  very  great  damage. 
On  the  evening  of  the  3d  of  Feb.  1794,  a  melancholy  acci- 
dent was  occasioned  at  the  Haymarket  theatre  by  the  great 
pressure  of  the  crowd,  by  which  8  or  9  persons  lost  their 
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lives,  atwJ  20  or  30 -.were  severely  bruiied.  March  23d, 
tlie  island  of  M-artiiiico  surreiiderecl  to  the  English  under 
Sir  Charles  (irev,  and  shortly  after  the  islands  of  St. 
Lucie  and  Guadaloiipe  to  Sir  John  Jervis  ;  hut  the  glorious 
first  of  Juno  rivctted  the  laurels  on  the  brow  of  admiral  earl 
Howe.  The  French  force  consisted  of  2C  ships  of  the 
line,  and  the  British  of  85;  the  ships  captured  from  the 
French  in  this  bloody  engagement  consisted  of  2  of  80  guns, 
and  5  of  74 ;  and  during  the  joy  of  the  I'.nglish  for  this  vic- 
tory, advices  were  received  from  lord  Hood  of  the  capture 
ef  the  island  of  Corsica.  To  damp  these  signal  victories, 
however,  news  was  soon  after  received  of  the  success  of 
the  French  in  the  retaking  of  Guadaloupe  and  other  islands, 
and  of  their  depredations  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  In  the 
latter  end  of  this  year  several  persons  were  tried  for  high 
treason.  Thomas  Hardy,  standhig  foremost  on  the  list,  was 
tried  aiid  acquitted  on  tlie  6th  of  November,  as  were  also 
the  other  persons.  At  this  time  the  allies  on  the  continent 
were  defeated  in  every  quarter,  and  the  duke  of  York  re- 
turned to  Kngland.  On  the  14tii  of  March  1795,  an  action 
took  place  between  the  English  fleet  underadniiral  Hothara, 
consisting  of  14  ships  of  the  line,  and  the  French  fleet  of 
about  the  same  iu\nil)er;  but  the  advantage  on  the  part  of  the 
Eu^disli,  owing  to  the  stormy  state  of  the  weather,  was  but 
trifling.  A  large  force,  chietly  emigrants,  was  landed  at  Qui- 
beron,  to  aid  the  royalists ;  but  were  defeate.d  with  immense 
slaughter.  On  the  16lh  Sept.  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was 
taken  by  admiral  Islphinstone  and  general  Clarke  ;  but  on 
the  7lh  of  October  the  F.nglish  had  the  iportification  to  have 
a  number  of  the  homeward-bound  Mediterranean  fleet, 
richly  laden,  taken  by  a  French  squadron,  with  the  Censeur, 
of  74giuij,  one  of  the  convoy.  On  the  29th  of  this  month, 
as  his  majesty  proceeded  to  open  the  session  of  parliament, 
be  was  grossly  insulted  by  the  populace  with  the  cry  of 
"  Peace — Give  us  bread — No  war — Down  with  George." 
&c.  Several  suspected  persons  were  taken  into  custody, 
among  whom  was  Kidd  Wake,  a  journeyman  printer,  who 
vas  convicted  of  hissing,  hooting,  &c.  and  sentenced  to  five 
years' imprisonment  in  Gloucester  gaol,  and  to  stand  in  the 
pillory.  Soon  after  this  an  act  was  passed  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  his  raajesty'.s  person,  which  was  followed  by  an- 
other for  preventing  seditious  meetings  and  assemblies.  On 
the  22d  of  October,  1796,  a  negociation  was  attempted,  and 
lord  Malmesbury  sent  to  Paris,  but  proved  ineffectual;  and 
oi\  the  31st  intelligence  was  received  ofan  attempt  to  invade 
Ireland  by  a  fleet  of  17  ships  of  war,  which  anchored  in 
Bantry  Bay  ;  but  did  not  make  the  threatened  descent,  la 
the  bfk'inning  of  the  year  1797  the  British  arms  under  gene- 
ral Abercrombicand  admiral  Hejvey  were  very  succ>'isful 
in  the  West  Indies;  and  on  the  14t!i  of  February,  a  most 
signal  victory  was  gained  by  Sir  John  Jervis,  I  now  lord  St. 
Vincent,)  over  the  Spaniards,  who  captured  two  ships  of 
112  guns,  one  of  84,  and  one  of  74.  Equal  honour  was  done 
to  the  British  flag  bv  aduiirat  Duncan  (.mhe  n 111  of  O.'tober, 
who  gained  a  complete  victory  over  the  Dutch  fleet  under 
admiral  de  Winter,  and  took  eleven  of  their  ships,  «hile 
otlieis  that  had  struck,  taking  advantage  of  the  night,  es- 
caped into  the  Texel.  Previous  to  this  latter  victory  our 
naval  achievements  were  tarnished  by  a  mutiny  in  the  fleet, 
which  had  continued  btr  some  time,  to  the  great  distress  of 
the  nation  and  government  ;  but  was  quelled  at  last,  and 
Parker,  the  ringleader,  and  many  others  were  executed. 
This  year  1200  Frenchmen  were  landed  on  the  Welsh  coast, 
but  were  soon  compelled  by  the  loyal  inhabitants  to  surren- 
«ler  at  discretion.  Another  attempt  at  negociation  with  the 
French  was  made,  but  proved,  like  the  former,  unsuccessful. 
la  the  month  of  August,  great  disturbances  took  place 
in  Scotland,  particidarly  at  Tranent,  in  opposition  to  the 
IrdUotting  for  the  militia  ;  in  quelling  which,  many  lives  were 
lost.  On  the  ISllh  (  f  December,  bis  uiajestv,  attended  by 
Jjoth  houses  of  parhauiciit,  went  in  state  io  St.  Paul's,  to  re- 
turn thanks  for  the  naval  victories  obtained  over  the  French, 
Dutch,  and  Spanish  fleets.  Aftairs  in  Ireland  were  now  de- 
plorable ;  faction  had  long  torn  that  vinhappy  country ;  but  in 


the  month  of  May,  1798,  a  rebellion  broke  onf,  wbich  conti- 
nued to  rage  for  several  months;  hut  at  last  was  suppressed 
by  the  king's  troops,  after  many  thousands  of  infatuated 
creatures  had  perished.  In  the  month  of  •September,  about 
1000  French  troops  landed  in  Ireland,  and  took  possession 
of  the  town  of  Killala  ;  but,  after  some  successes  over  the 
king's  troops,  were  compelled  to  surrender  to  general  Lake. 
Another  and  aiore  powerful  attempt  was  made,  by  a  formi- 
<lable  armament  from  Brest ;  but,  being  attacked  and  de- 
feated ott' the  coast  of  Ireland,  by  his  majesty's  fleet  under 
Sir  J.  B.  Warren,  all  the  hopes  of  the  rebels  were  com- 
pletely crushed.  This  yfear  an  expedition  of  about  1000  men 
was  sent  by  the  English  to  Ostcnd,  to  destroy  the  gates 
aud  sluices  of  the  canal  of  Bruges  ;  which,  after  effecting 
its  object,  were  attacked  by  superior  numbers,  and  com- 
pelled to  surrender.  This  misfortune,  however,  was  amply 
compensated  by  the  success  of  our  naval  commanders  in 
every  quarter;  but  especially  by  the  ever-inemorable  victory 
of  lord  Nelson  (Aug.  2)  over  the  French  fleet,  in  the  bay 
of  Aboukir,  having  sailed  from  Toulon  in  May,  with  an  army 
of  .3G,000  men  under  general  Buonaparte,  which  it  had 
lauded  at  Alexandria  a  few  days  before.  The  result  of  this 
brilliant  action  was  seven  ships  of  74  guns  taken  ;  one  of  00, 
and  one  of  74,  burnt ;  besides  two  frigates  of  36  guns  sunk. 
Only  four  of  the  French  fleet  escaped.  In  the  beginning  of 
this  year,  a  number  of  persons  were  arrested  at  Margate,  on 
suspicion  of  treasonable  intentions  and  practices ;  among 
whom  were  Mr.  Authur  O'Conner,  John  Binns,  John  Alley, 
James  Favey,  (alias  Morris,  alias  Coigly)  and  Patrick  Leary. 
After  undergoing  atrial  at  Maidstone,  they  were  all  ac- 
quitted, except  Favey,  who  was  found  guilty,  and  executed 
on  the  Gth  of  June.  In  the  year  1799,  the  English  power  in 
India  was  greatly  extended  by  the  defeat  ofTippoo  Saib, 
who  was  slain  in  battle,  and  his  capital  taken.  In  the  latter 
end  of  the  summer,  an  invasion  of  Holland  was  effected,  by 
the  combined  English  and  Russian  troops,  under  the  duke.of 
York ;  wbich,  though  at  first  successful,  found  it  afterwards 
expedient  to  evacuate  the  country.  In  the  mean  time  the 
Dutch  fleet  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  under  admiral 
Mitchell.  In  the  ^outh  of  October,  general  Buonaparte 
returned  from  Egypt,  and  eft'ected  a  great  revolution  at 
Paris,  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  the  government;  and 
soon  after  made  proposals  of  peace  in  a  letter  to  the  king; 
which,  however,  was  rejected  by  the  British  ministry,  who 
incurred  the  general  <lispleasnre  of  the  country  for  their 
conduct.  On  the  15tli  of  December,  thatgreatand  virtuous 
man,  general  Washington,  the  tirst  president  of  the  United 
Statesof  America,  departed  this  life,  intheCSth  year  of  his 
age,  after  a  short  illness  of  only  three  days,  la  the  year 
1«00,  a  legislative  union  of  (Jreat  Britain  and  Ireland  was 
etl'ected,  after  strong  parliamentary  opposition,  and  was  de- 
creed totake  efl'ect  on  the  1st  day  of  January,  1801,  with 
the  title  of  the  United  Kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land. On  the  15lh  of  May,  as  his  uiajestv  entered  his  box 
at  Drury-lane  Theatre,  a  pistol  was  fired  at  him  from  the 
pit,  by  one  James  Hadfiehl,  who  had  served  under  the  duke 
of  York;  but,  after  a  trial  for  high-treason,  on  the  26fh  of 
June,  he  was  acquitted  on  proof  of  his  iiismiity.  On  the 
14tliof  June  the  French  gamed  a  ntemorable  victory  over 
the  Au6trians,  at  the  battle  of  Marengo,  in  Italy,  and  on  the 
Rhine  were  equally  successful ;  whicli  compelledthe  Austri'^ 
ansto  make  peace.  About  this  lime  an  expedition,^ under 
Sir  James  Pulteney,  landed  a  body  of  troops  near  Fcrrol ;  . 
and,  having  gained  complete  possession  of  the  heights  - 
which  command  tlie  place,  and  nothing  was  expected  buta 
speedy  possession  of  the  town  and  shipping,  a  re-embarka* 
tion  was  ordered,  to  the  great  mortification  of  the  troops, 
and  to  the  great  surprise  of  the  public.  la  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  1801,  a  British  force,  under  general  Abercrombie 
and  admiral  Keith, sailed  to  the  Mediterranean',  and, on  the 
8th  of  March,  eft'efcted  a  landing  at  Aboukir,  in  Egypt,  in 
order  to  dispossess  the  French  of  that  country  ;  wliici)  was 
ultimately  accomplished,  after  several  sharp  engaijcments, 
particularly  that  ou  the  2Ut  of  that  month,  in  which  tL« 
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hrave  Abercrorabie  received  a  morful  wound,  of  which  he 
died  about  a  week  after,  tiie  command  devolving  on  general 
Ifutchinaon.  In  the  beginning  of  this  year  a  confederacy 
was  formed  against  England,  by  the  Russians,  Swedes,  and 
Danes;  and  an  embargo  was  laid  upon  all  the  ships  of  those 
nations  in  British  port*.  The  object  of  the  confederacy  was 
to  dictate  a  new  maritime  national  law,  to  the  prejudice 
of  r,n"land.  However,  on  tho  12th  of  March,  a  tieet 
sailed  from  Yarmouth,  under  Sir  Hyde  Parker  and  lord  Nel- 
son, for  the  Baltic  ;  but  failing  in  an  attempt  to  settle  the 
business  by  negoeiation,  the  latter  admiral  attacked  the 
)')a«ish  fleet  in  the  harbour  of  Copenhagen,  defended  by 
their  batteries;  and,  after  destroying  nearly  the  whole  of 
tlieir  ships,  compelled  thf.m  to  lecede  from  the  confederacy  ; 
which  Sweden  also  shortly  alter  agreed  to  do,  without  resist- 
ance :  and  the  emperor  Paul  dying  about  this  time,  an 
end  was  put  to  this  once  alarming  business.  In  the 
spring  of  this  year  a  change  of  ministry  took  place,  when 
Mr.  Addington  succeeded  Mr.  Pitt  as  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer. Three  French  ships  of  the  line,  in  Algeziras  Bay, 
near  Gibraltar,  were  attacked  in  the  beginning  of  July,  by 
Sir  James  Saumarcz  ;  but  the  Hannibal  of  74  guns  getting 
aground,  was  obliged  to  be  abandoned  to  the  enemy ;  this 
loss,  however,  was  more  than  overbalanced  in  a  subsequent 
attack  on  the  French  and  Spanish  fleets,  attempting  to  return 
to  Cadiz;  when  two  of  the  largest  ships  in  the  Spanish 
navy  were  burnt,  and  a  French  74  gun  ship  taken.  After 
this,  several  attacks  were  made  by  a  liglit  squadron,  under 
lord  Nelson,  on  the  ftat-bottomed  boats,  &c.  collected  at 
Boulogne,  for  the  purpose  of  invading  England ;  but  these 
petty  enterprises,  totally  tailed  in  their  object,  though  at- 
tended with  the  loss  of  many  valuable  lives.  Towards 
the  close  (Sf  the  year,  hostilities  were  suddenly  terminated 
by  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  an  event  which  excited  universal 
joy,  but  produced  a  calm  of  very  limited  duration.  During 
the  short  interval  of  peace,  in  February  1803,  cnlonel  Marcus 
Uespard  was  executed  on  the  charge  of  having  formed  a 
treasonal)le  conspiracy  with  certain  associates,  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  his  majesty's  life,  a  charge  which  he 
solemnly  denied  on  the  scaffold.  In  the  spring  of  the  same 
vcar,  the  war  with  France  was  renewed.  Great  Britain  and 
France  not  having  been  able  to  make  satisfactory  arrange- 
ments as  to  the  future  condition  of  Malta.  On  July  23d,  an 
insurrection  burst  forth  at  Dublin,  which  was  easily  sup- 
pressed, but  not  till  after  colonel  Brown  and  lord  Kilwarden 
iiad  been  murdered  by  the  multitude.  Great  apprehensions 
were  now  enteriained  of  a  French  invasion,  in  consequence 
of  which  all  parties  became  in  a  degree  united,  and  vast 
numbers  of  persons  of  every  condition  of  life,  enrolled 
themselves  in  volunteer  corps,  for  the  defence  of  their 
country.  The  French  seized  upon  Hanover,  but  were  on 
the  other  side  obliged  to  give  up  St.  Domingo,  the  islands 
of  St.  Lucia,  and  Tobago,  in  the  West  Indies.  Surinam 
was  also  reduced  by  the  British.  A  war  with  the  Mahrattas 
was  speedily  and  successfully  terminated  by  lord  Wellesley. 
The  events  of  1801  were  neitlncr  many  nor  great.  A  French 
squadron  was  defeated  by  the  homeward  bound  East  India 
fleet,  under  commodore  Dance.  On  the  continent,  Napolean 
was  proclaimed  emperor  of  France,  and  Francis  having 
laid  aside  his  former  title  of  emperor  of  Germany,  assumed 
that  of  emperor  of  Austria,  which  is  to  be  hereditary  in  his 
family.  Following  such  great  examples,  Dossalines,  the 
black' chief  of  St.  Domingo,  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed 
emperor  of  Hayti,  the  native  appellation  for  that  island. 
In  1805  the  war  was  renewed  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
Russia  and  Austria  having  declared  themselves  the  enemies 
of  France,  On  the  part  of  the  French,  a  series  of  victories 
advanced  their  power  to  the  highest  eminence  ;  the  cam- 
paign, which  opened  in  September,  was  terminated  before 
the  end  of  the  year,  by  tlie  treaty  of  Presburfth.  which  was 
a  consequence  of  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  in  which  the 
Austrians  had  been  totally  defeated  on  the  2d  of  December. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  battle  «f  Trafalgar,  annihilated  the 
fieet  of  the  enemy,  wkile  the  joy  which  it  occasioned)  was 
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mingled  vf  ith  grief,  on  account  of  the  death  of  lord  Nelson. 
On  the  2;5d, of  January,  1606,  died  the  right  honourable 
William  Pitt^  to  whose  talents  all  parties  have  united  to  do 
justice,  while  the  most  various  opinions  have  been  enter- 
tained as  to  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  his  measures.  His 
illustrious  rival,  Charles  James  Fox,  did  not  long  survive 
him ;  his  death  took  place  toward*  the  close  of  the  same  year, 
and  excited  general  regret.  The  same  year  added  to  the 
successes  of  the  French  on  the  continent,  and  to  that  of  the 
British  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  king  of  Naples 
having  afforded  some  countenance  to  the  operations  of  the 
Anglo-Russian  army,  brought  upon  himself  the  vengeance 
of  the  French  emperor,  by  whose  forces  he  was  expelled 
from  the  continent  of  Italy,  though  the  Knglish  had  obtained 
in  his  favour,  the  brilfiant  victory  of  Maida.  A  war,  which 
broke  out  with  Prussia,  was  terminated  in  the  July  of  the 
succeeding  year,  by  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  by  whioli  Prussia 
was  deprived  of  about  half  her  dominions ;  peace  was 
concluded  with  Russia,  and  a  new  kingoom  was  created, 
called  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia.  Intelligence  was  re- 
ceived of  the  capture  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  its 
depending  territories,  in  Africa,  and  of  Buenos  Ayres,  in 
South  America.  The  latter  acquisition  excited  the  highest 
hopes  of  our  merchants  and  manufacturers,  who  expected 
to  obtain,  in  the  Spanish  settlements,  an  abundant  market 
for  their  commodities.  They  soon,  however,  experienced  a 
cruel  disappointment,  the  British  being  compelled  to  aban- 
don that  part  of  the  world,  in  July  1806.  The  African  slave- 
trade,  which  had  long  been  regarded  by  good  men,  ai>  a 
deep  stain  in  our  national  character,  was  abolished  on  the 
25th  of  March,  18()7,  after  the  question  had  been  keenly 
agitated  for  20  years.  After  the  gigantic  successes  of  the 
French  against  the  Austrians,  Russians,  and  Prussians,  it 
was  believed  to  be  impossible  that  Denmark  should  main- 
tain a  neutrality,  and  her  politics  were  regarded  as  more 
favourable  to  the  interests  of  France  than  of  Britahi.  It 
was  therefore  determined,  either  by  nogoitiation  or  force, 
to  secure  the  Danish  navy,  and  every  proposition  on  the 
subject  having  been  rejected  by  the  crown  prince  with 
disdain,  Copenhagen  was  bombarded,  and  on  the  7th  of 
September  compelled  to  surrender,  after  a  large  part  of  that 
ci^'  had  been  burned.  On  the  9th  of  November  the  orders 
of  council  were  published,  which  regulated  the  commerce 
of  neutrals,  with  the  belligerent  powers ;  and  about  the 
same  time,  the  Portuguese  government  abandoned  Europe, 
and  removed  to  the  Brasils.  The  most  important  events 
of  the  year  1808,  were  those  which  took  place  in  Spain  and 
Portugal,  of  which  countries  the  French  had  treacherously 
obtained  possession  the  preceding  year.  In  May  and 
June,  the  spirit  of  resistance  became  generally  manifest,  tlie 
inhabitants  of  the  different  provinces,  as  well  as  of  the 
capital,  endeavouring  to  vindicate  their  liberties  by  arms. 
On  the  20th  of  July,  the  French  general  Dupont,  was  obliged 
to  surrender  with  his  whole  army,  to  the  patriots  at  Baylen. 
On  the27th,  Madrid  was  evacuated  by  the  French.  August 
21st,  general  Junot  was  defeated  by  the  British  at  the 
battle  of  Vimiera,  but  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  was 
extricated  from  his  perilous  situation,  by  the  convention  of 
Cintra.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year,  however,  the  French 
were  decidedly  victorious,  and  the  Spaniards  were  defeated 
in  every  quarter,  and  on  the  ."ith  of  December,  the  enemy 
obtained  possession  of  Madrid.  In  1809,  tlie  attention  of 
the  public  was  deeply  engaged  by  the  investigation  of  the 
conduct  of  the  duke  of^York,  which  terminated  in  his 
acquittal,  by  the  house  of  commons,  March  2<)th,  and  his 
resignation  of  his  office  as  commander-in-chief,  on  the  25tii 
of  the  same  month.  On  the  17th  of  January,  Sir  John 
Moore  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Corunna,  in  which,  though 
the  British  were  victorious,  they  were  obliged  the  next  day 
to  cvacttatc  the  country.  July  98th,  Sir  Arthur  NVellesley, 
(now  the  marquis  of  Wellington)  defeated  the  French  at 
the  battle  of  Talavera.  In  the  mean  time,  a  war  broke  forth 
between  the  Austrians  and  the  French,  which  terniinatedk 
as  usual,  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter.    Ou  the  6th  of  April 
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unir  was  proclaimed  by  the  Austrians  ;  l»«fore  the  middle 
of  May,  Vienna  was  taken  by  the  French  ;  aft^r  t!;is  some 
severe  battles  were  fought,  in  several  of  which  the  Austrians 
were  victorious,  but  nii  the  12th  of  July  the  emperor  was 
obliged  to  agree  to  aiiiirmislice,  which  was  followed  on  the 
14th  of  October,  by  a  disadvantageous  peace.  On  the  28lh 
of  July,  and  the  succeeding  day,  the  British  forces  em- 
barked on  the  disastrous  expedition  to  Walchercn,  on  the 
loth  of  August  Flushing  was  tiikcn,  but  on  the  23d  of  Decem- 
ber the  island  was  abandoned  by  our  countrymen,  after 
having  sustained  great  injury  from  disease,  anil  having  lost 
vast  uuiubers  of  their  fellow  soldiers.  In  18!0,  nothing 
excited  more  general  attention  than  the  arrest  of  Sir  Franci.* 
Burdett,  who  was  conniiitted  to  the  tower  on  the  8th  of 
April,  being  charged  with  violating  the  privileges  of 
the  house  of  commons.  The  affray  which  took  place 
on  this  occasion,  the  public  meetings  which  followed, 
the  legal  contests  which  Sir  Francis  has  unsuccessfully 
sustaine<l,  and  various  other  interesting  circumstances 
connected  with  his  ariest,  are  fresh  on  the  recollection  of 
the  reader,  and  it  would  exceed  our  limits  to  detail  them 
particularly.  This  year  Gua'daloupe  was  taken  by  the 
British,  in  the  West  Indies;  and  Amljoyna  and  the  isle  of 
Bourbon  in  the  Kast.  On  the  side  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
no  very  great  eveiits  took  place,  but  lord  Wellington  dis- 
Dlaved  great  courage  awd  pnidence  iu  defending  the  lines 
of  Torras  Vedras,  against  the  French  general  Massena. 
The  long  illness  of  the  princess  Amelia,  which  termiuated 
in  her  death,  towards  tl>e  close  of  1810,  preyed  so  deeply 
on  his  majesty's  mind,  that  he,  at  length,  sunk  under  a 
similar  malady  with  that  which  affected  him  in  1789.  The 
consequences  are  well  known.  The  parliament  having 
met  on  the  29th  of  November,  adjourned  for  a  fortnight. 
Several  other  adjournments  followed  ;  the  royal  physicians 
were  examined,  and  after  much  spirited  discussion,  it  was 
at  length  resolved,  that  the  prince  of  Wales  should  be 
declared  regent,  who  entered  jin  his  high  office  in  Fe- 
bruary 1811.  The  merits  and  results  of  his  govern- 
ment, it  will  be  the  province  of  future  historians  to  record. 
George  III.  was  married  Sept.  8,  1761,  to  the  princess  So- 
phia Charlotte,  of  Mecklenburgh  Strelitz,  born  May  19, 
1744,  crowned  Sept.  22,  1761,  and  now  has  issue;  1. 
George  Frederic  A\igustus,  prince  of  Wales,  born  Aug.  12, 
1762,  married  April  8,  1795,  to  the  priucess  Caroline  Amelia 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  late  Charles,  duke  of  Brunswick, 
his  cousin-german,  born  May  17, 1768  ;  issue,  princess  Char- 
lotte Augusta;  born  Jan.  7,  1796;  2.  Frederic,  duke  of 
York,  born  August  16,  1763,  elected  bishop  of  Osnaburg, 
Feb.  27,  1764,  married  Sept.  29,  1791,  to  Frederique  C.  Ul. 
Catharine,  eldest  daughter  of  the  kiu'cofl'russia,  born  May 
7, 1767 ;  3.  William  Henry,  duke  of  Clarence,  born  Aug.  21, 
1765;  4.  princess  Charlotte  Augusta  Matilda,  queen  of 
Wirtemberg,  born,  Sept.  29,  1766,  ladv  of  the  imperial  Rus- 
sian order  of  St.  Catharine,  married  May  18,  1797,  to  his 
serene  highness  Frederic  Charles  William,  then  hereditary 
prince,  afterwards  reigning  duke,  and  now  king  of  Wirtem- 
berg Stutgardt;  5.  prince  Kdward,  duke  of  Kent,  born 
Nov.  2,  1767;  6.  princess  Augusta  Sophia,  born  Nov.  8, 
1768 ;  7.  princess  Elizabeth,  born  May,  22,  1770 ;  8.  prince 
Ernest  Augustus,  duke  of  Cumberland,  born  June  6,  1771; 
9.  prince  Augustus  Frederic,  dnke  of  Sussex,  born  Jan.  27, 
1773,  married  in  Nov.  169.1,  at  Rome,  to  hidy  Augushi  Mur- 
ray, daughter  of  the  earl  of  Dimmore,  which  was  declared 
void  in  Aug.  1794 ;  10.  prince  Adolphus  Frederic,  fkike 
of  Cambridge,  born  Feb.  26,  1774;  II.  princess  Mary, 
born  April  25,  1776;  12.  princess  Sophia,  born  Nov.  3, 
1777. 

GKO'RGIA,  a  fertile  country  of  Asia,  called  by  thePersi- 
ans  Gurgistan,  and  by  the  Turks  G  urtslii,  is  situate'd  br.Mveen 
the  RIacK  and  Caspian  Seas,  and  comprehends  the  antient 
Iberia,  and  part  of  Colchis.  The  hills  are  covered  with 
forests  of  beech,  oak,  aslr  chesnufs,  walnuts,  and  elms, 
encircled  with  vines,  growing  spontaneously,  and  producing 
va»t  quantities  of  grapes.  Cotton  also  grows  spontaneously, 


as  well  as  the  finest  fruit  trees.  Rice,  wheat,  millet,  hemp, 
and  flax,  are  raised  on  the  plains,  almost  without  culture. 
The  valleys  afford  fine  pasturage,  the  rivers  are  full  of  fish, 
the  mountains  abound  with  minerals,  and  the  climate  is 
delicious.  The  rivers,  however,  bein"  fed  by  mountain 
torrents,  are  always  too  rapid  or  too  shallow  for  the  purposes 
of  navigation.  Georgia  was  formerly  one  kiagdom,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  were  Christians ;  but,  since  1639,  when 
it  was  conquered  by  the  Persians,  the  country  is  divided 
between  two  native  princes,  by  themselves  called  kings,  but 
bv  the  sophi  styled  governors.  Each  of  these  has  a  guard 
of  Mahometan  horse  iu  his  pay.  The  Georgians  are  skilled 
in  the  use  of  the  bow,  and  are  thought  to  be  the  best  soldiers 
in  Asia.  Their  dress  resembles  that  of  the  Cossacks ;  but 
those  that  are  wealthy  affect  the  habit  of  the  Persians.  They 
usually  dye  their  hair,  beards,  and  nails  red.  The  women 
who  are  celebrated  for  their  beauty,  stain  the  palms  of  their 
hai>ds  of  the  same  colour,  and  paint  their  eye-brows  black, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  one  entire  line,  while  the  rest  of 
the  face  is  coated  with  white  and  red.  Being  generally 
educated  in  convents,  they  can  read  and  write,  qualitications 
uncommon  with  the  men,  evea  of  the  highest  rank.  The 
inhabitants  are  Christians,  partly  of  the  Greek,  and  partly 
of  the  Armenian  church.  Here  are  also  Tartars  Ossi^ 
Armenians,  and  a  considerable  number  of  Jews.  Of  these 
last,  some  have  villages  of  their  own,  others  are  mixed  with 
the  Georgian,  Armeniau,  and  Tartarian  inhabitants,  but 
never  with  the  Ossi.  They  pay  a  small  tribute  above  that 
of  the  natives.  There  arc  only  four  considerable  towns, 
Tefflis,  Gori,  Snram  and  Ah. 

GEO'KGI.\,  the  most  southern  of  the  United  States  of 
North  A  medca,  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean ; 
on  the  S.  by  East  and  West  Florida ;  on  the  W.  by  that  part 
of  Louisiana  which  lies  ou  the  E.  of  the  river  Mississippi ; 
and  on  the  N.  by  S.  Carolina  and  the  Tennassee  govern- 
ment. It  extends  about  42.)  miles  from  E.  to  W.  and  froni 
140  to  940  from  N."  to  S.  It  contains  nearly  90,000  souls, 
and  is  divided  into  11  counties,  namely,  Chatham,  Effing- 
ham, Burke,  Richmond,  Wilkes,  Liberty,  Glynn,  Gamden, 
Wasfiington,  tireene,  and  Franklin.  The  whole  coast  i 
bordered  v\ith  islands,  which,  as  well  as  the  continent,  be- 
ing well  wooded,  the  channel  between  them  is  extremely 
pleasant.  The  principal  towns  are  Augusta,  Savannah, 
Brunswick,  Sunbury,  Frederica,  Washington,  and  Louisville. 
The  principal  rivers  are  the  Savannah,  Ogeechee,  Alata- 
maha,  St.  Mary,  &c.  The  winters  in  Georgia  are  mild  and 
pleasant,  ice  and  snow  being  seldom  seen.  The  soil  varies 
according  to  situation,  and  different  degrees  of  improvement. 
By  culture  are  produced  rice,  indigo,  cotton,  silk,  Indian 
corn,  potatoes,  oran;;cs,  figs,  pomegranates,  &c.  Rice,  at 
present,  is  the  staple  commodity;  but  great  attention  be- 
gins to  be  paid  to  the  raising  of  tobacco.  Augusta  is  the 
capital. 

GEO'RGIA,  SOUTH,  the  principal  of  a  cluster  of  islands 
in  the  South  Atlantic  Ocean,  discovered  by  Captain  Cook, 
in  1775,  and  so  named  by  him.  It  is  31  leagues  long,  and 
its  greatest  breadth  is  about  10.  It  abounds  in  bays  and 
harbours,  which'the  vast  quantities  of  ice  render  inaccessible 
the  greatest  part  of  the  year.  Two  rocky  islands  are  situ- 
ated at  the  N.  end,  one  "of  which  was  a  craggy  cliff,  nearly 
perpendicular,  containing  the  nests  of  many  thousand  ."hags  ; 
the  other  was  called  Bird  Island,  from  the  innumerable  flocks 
of  birds  seen  near  it,  from  the  largest  albatrosses  down  to 
the  least  petrels.  Several  porpoises  and  seals  were  also  ob- 
served. Here  are  perpendicular  ice  cliffs  of  considerable 
height,  like  those  of  Spitsbi-rgen.  From  these,  pieces  were 
continually  breaking  off,  and  floating  out  to  sea ;  the  valleys 
were  covered  witti  snow,  and  the  only  vegetation  observedi 
was  a  bladed  grass  growing  in  tul'ts,  wild  burnet,  and  a  plant 
like  moss.  Not  a  stream  of  fresh  water  was  to  be  seen  on 
the  whole  »oist.  A  great  oumlH^r  of  sea  calves  and  sea- 
bears  were  tound,  and  flocks  of  penguins,  sottie  of  which 
weighed  38  pounds,  and  measured  3  feet  3  inches,  in  length. 
Tiie  only  bird  here  appeared  t«  be  a  ^pevies  of  the  lark :  oa 
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quadruped  was  found.  These  islands  lie  between  53.  5? 
and  54.  57.  S.  lat.  and  between  35.  34.  aud  28.  13.  W- 
Ion. 

GEORGIC,  (iorjik)t.lgeorplw3,  from  ge,  the  earth,  and 
tr^on,  work,  Gr.isome  part  of  the  science  of  husbandry  put 
into  a  pleasing  dress,  and  set  off  with  jail  the  beauties  and 
embellishments  of  poetry. 

GEO'RGIUM  SIDUS,  probably  the  most  remote  planet 
from  the  sun,  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Herschel  in  1781,  It 
moves  round  its  orbit  in  about  30,445  days  18  hours,  at  the 
immense  distance  of  about  1800  millions  of  miles  from  the 
suD.  On  account  of  his  distance  from  the  earth,  iiis  rotation 
round  his  axis  (and  consequently  the  length  of  liis  davs  and 
uijfhts)  is  unknown  to  us.  Six  satellites,  as  hath  hitherto 
been  discovered,  revolve  round  this  globe,  which  is  about 
90  times  bigijer  than  the  earili.  As  seen  from  the  earth, 
lie  appears  under  an  angle  of  only  4  seconds  of  a  degree,' 
and  it^cannot  be  readily  distinguished  from  a  fixed  star  by 
a  less  magnifying  power  than  200  times. 

GRRA'NIU\f,  i.  a  plant  of  great  variety,  beauty,  and 
exquisite  flavour;  the  most  valuable  species  are  brought 
from  Africa,  but  are  raised  with  difficulty  in  this  country. 

GERF.VLCON,  s.  a  bird  of-  prey,  in  size  between  a 
vulture  and  a  hawk,  and  of  the  greatest  strength  next  to  the 
eagle. 

GERMA'IN,  St.  a  town  of  Cornwall,  with  a  small  niar- 
liet  on  Friday.  It  was  once  the  largest  town  in  the  county, 
but  is  at  present  a  small  place,  though  it  sends  two  meiii- 
bcrs  to  parliament.  It  was  formerly  a  bishop's  see,  had  a 
cathedral,  and  what  is  left  of  it  is  used  as  the  parish  church, 
and  near  it  is  the  priory  yet  standing.  It  is  8  miles  W.  of 
Plymouth,  and  224  VV.  by  S.  of  London. 

GE'RMAN,  s.  [gertiianits,  from.germen,  a  branch  or  shoot, 
Lat.l  a  brother ;  one  approaching  to  a  brother  iu  nearness 
of  blood  ;  generally  applied  to  the  children  of  brothers  and 
sisters,  who  are  called  cons-ns  germiui. 

GE'RMAN,  a.  [from  geimen,  a  branch  or  shoot,  Lat.]  re- 
lated.    Obsolete. 

GERMANDER,  s.  [germandrie,  Fr.]  a  p'ant  with  yellow 
blossoms,  called  also  the  ground-pine  ;  likewise  a  kind  of 
speedwell. 

GE'RMANY,  a  country  of  Europe,  bounded  on  the  W. 
by  Swisserland,  France,  the  Belgic  Provinces,  and  the  Ger- 
man Ocean  ;  on  the  N.  by  Sleswick  and  the  Baltic  Sea;  on 
the  E.  by  Prussia,  Poland,  and  Hungary ;  on  the  S.  by  Hun- 
gary, the  Adriatic,  Italy,  aud  Swisserland  ;  being  about  640 
miles  in  length,  and  550  in  breadth.  The  air  is  temperate 
and  wholesome,  and  the  productions  are  various.  Germany 
contains  many  princes,  secniarand  ecclesiastic,  who  are  iu- 
tlepeiidentoreach  other;  and  (here  are  jfreat  numbers  of 
free,  imperial  cities,  which  are  so  niiinv  litlle  repulilics,  go- 
verned by  their  own  laws,  and  united  by  a  head,  who  has  the 
title  of  emperor.  The  prerogatives  of  the  imperial  dignity 
were  furmerly  much  more  extensive  than  in  latter  years. 
At  the  close  of  the  Saxon  race,  iu  1024,  the  emperors  exer- 
cised the  rigiit  of  conferring  all  ecclesiastical  benelices  in 
Cermany  ;  of  receiving  their  revenues  during  a  vacancy  ;  of 
succeed  iu^  to  the  efl'ects  of  intestate  ecclesiastics;  of  con- 
firming or  annulling  the  election  of  the  |>iipes  ;  of  assem- 
bling councils,  and  of  appointing  tlieiu  to  decide  on  tlie  af- 
fairs of  the  church ;  of  conferring  the  title  of  king  on  their 
\assals;  of  granting  vacant  fiefs;  of  receiving  the  revenues 
of  the  empire;  of  governing  Italy  as  its  proper  sovereigns  ; 
of  erecting  free  cities,  and  establishing  fairs  ;  of  assembling 
the  diets  of  the  empire,  and  fixing  the  time  of'their  dura- 
tion ;  of  coining  money,  and  conferring  the  same  privilege 
on  the  states  of  the  empire  ;  and  of  administering  justice 
T^il'nm  the  territories  of  the  different  states.  About  the  year 
J437,  however,  the  emperors  were  reduced  to  the  power  of 
conferring  all  dignities  and  titles.excepi  the  privilege  of  lieing 
a  state  of  the  empire  ;  of  appointing  once,  during  theirreign, 
a  dignitary  in  each  chapter  or  religious  house  ;  of  granting 
dispensations  with  respect  to  the  age  of  majority  ;  of  erect- 
ing cities,  and  conferring  the  privilege  of  coining  money. 
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and  ofcalling  the  meetings'oftbe  diet,  and  presiding  in  them. 
The  electors  of  the  empire  are  3  ecclesiastical,  namely,  the 
archl»ishopsofTreves,  Cologne, and  Mentz;  and  5  secular, 
namely,  the  king  of  Prussia,  as  elector  of  Braiidenburgh  ; 
the  king  of  Great  Britain,  as  elector  of  Hanover;  the  pre- 
sent emperor,  as  king  of  Bohemia ;  the  elector  of  Saxony  ; 
and  the  elector  palatine  of  the  Rhine.  Each  elector  bcar» 
the  title  of  one  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  empire;  the 
elector  of  Hanover,  for  instance,  being  "  archtreasurer  ami 
elector  of  the  holy  Roman  empire."  1  o  prevent  the  calami- 
ties of  a  contested  election,  a  king  of  the  Romans  ha* 
often  been  chosen  in  the  life-time  of  tlie  emperor,  on  whose 
death  he  succeeds  to  the  imperial  dignity  as  a  circumstance 
of  course.  Although  chief  of  the  empire,  the  supreme  au- 
thority resides  in  Uie  diets,  which  ari;  composed  of  3  col- 
leges ;  that  of  the  electors,  that  of  the  princes,  and  that-  af 
the  imperial  towns.  When  that  of  the  electors  aud  that  of 
the  prince*  disagree,  that  of  the  towns  cannot  decide  the 
difference ;  but  ihey  are  obliged  to  give  their  consent,  when 
they  are  of  the  same  opinion.  The  diets  have  the  power  of 
making  peaceor  war,  of  settling  general  impositions,  and  of 
regulating  all  the  important  affairs  of  the  empire.  But  their 
decisions  have  not  the  force  of  law  till  the  emperor  gives  his 
consent.  All  the  sovereigns  of  Germany  have  an  absolute 
authority  in  their  own  dominions,  and  can  lay  taxes,  levy 
Iroops,  make  alliances,  &c.  provided  they  do  not  prejudice 
the  empire.  They  determine  all  causes  definitively,  unless 
in  some  particular  cases,  in  which  an  appeal  may  he  made. 
These  appeals  are  to  two  courts,  called  the  Imperial  Cham 
ber  and  the  Aulic  Council.  Germany  is  divided  into  9  cir- 
cles, each  of  which  comprehends  several  other  states  ;  the 
princes,  prelates,  and  counts  of  which,  with  the  deputies  of 
the  imperial  towns,  meet  together  about  their  common  af- 
fairs. Each  circle  has  one  or  two  directors  and  a  colonel  ; 
the  directors  have  a  power  of  convoking  the  assembly  of 
the  slates  of  their  circle,  and  the  colonel  commands  the 
army.  The  9  circles  are  those  of  Austria,  Bavaria,  Suabia, 
Franconia,  Upper  and  Lower  Rhine,  Westphalia,  and  Up- 
per and  Lower  Saxony.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Da- 
nubej  Rhine,  Elbe,  Weser,  Maine,  and  Oder.  The  lan- 
guage of  Germany  is  a  dialect  of'tlie  Teutonic,  which  suc- 
ceeded that  called  the  Celtic.  The  3  principal  religious 
professions  are  the  Romish,  Lutheran,  and  Calviiiistic.  The 
lirst  prevails  in  thedominionsof  the  emperor,  in  the  eccle- 
siastical electorates  and  in  Bavaria  ;  the  second  in  the  cir- 
cles of  Upper  and  Lower  Saxony,  great  part  of  Westphalia, 
Francnnia,  Suabia,  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  in  most  of  the  im- 
perial towns ;  the  third  in  the  dominions  of  the  landgrave  ef 
IIessc-Cassel,and  of  some  oilier  princes.  At  present,  how- 
ever, the  above  constitution  and  form  of  government  ap- 
pears wholly  or  in  part  annihilated,  inasmuch  as  Francis  II. 
formerly  resigned  th^  empire  of  Germany,  with  its  title, 
crown,  and  regalia,  on  fheOth  of  August,  18(16;  and  he  now 
bears  only  tliolitle  of  Francis  I.  emperor  of  Austria,  which 
he  holds  in  his  own  right,  it  being  hei^edilary  in  his  family. 
This  abdication  was  occasioned  by  the  Conferlrratimi  of  the 
li/ihie,  which  drew  many  of  the  Germanic  states  from  their 
allegiance;  and  because  oftlie  ailvancement  of  the  electors 
of  Bavaria  and  Wirtemburg  to  the  dignity  of  kings ;  over 
whom,  and  the  elector  of  Baden,  Francis  was  restrained 
from  exercising  any  species  of  authority,  as  well  as  over 
their  respective  dojiiinions,  or  the  circles  of- Bavaria,  Fran- 
conia, and  Suabia.  So  that  at  present  there  is  no  supreme 
government  over  the  empire  of  Germany ;  bnt  every  sepa- 
rate state  appears  at  present  to  be  governed  by  its  own  laws, 
without  being  amenable  to  any  superior,  though  the  empe- 
ror Napolean  must  be  considered  as  lord  paramount  of  those 
states  which  compose  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine. 

fiERME,  s.  Igermen,  Lat]  a  sprout  or  shoot ;  that  part 
which  grows  and  spreads.  In  botany,  that  part  of  a  flower 
or  plant  which  contains  tlie  seed. 

GK'RMEN,  s.  [Lat.]  a  young  sprout  or  shoot ;  a  shooting 
or  sptouting  seed. 

To  GERMINATE,  r.  «.  [from  germen,  a  branch  or 
shoot,  Lat.]  to  sprout,  bud,  shoot,  or  grow. 
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CiF.nMlN  \TIOM,  s.  {germinaiimi,  Fr.  from  gtrmen,  a 
lirHiicli  or  shoot,  Lat.J  the  act  of  sbuotiug  or  sprouting ; 
t;r(>«fh. 

CIE'RUND,  X.  [fff'""'""''.  Laf.]  in  the  Latin  grammar,  a 
verl)al  noun  ondins  in  di,  rfis  or  diim,  and  i;ovcrriing  cases 
iike  a  vrrl>.     In  Knglish  we  have  no  gennids. 

GESTATION,  s.  [from  vesto,  to  carry,  Lat.J  the  act  of 
beariiii;  tlie  voung  in  the  womb. 

TotiESliCULATt;,  v.  ».  [from  gesfuf,  a  gesture,  Lat.J 
to  make  odd  ;,'pstures  ;  to  play  antic  tricks. 

GESTICULATION,  s.  [from  irestuf,  a  ;;rstnre,  Lat.J  the 
throwing  the  arms  or  limbs  about  m  odd  and  antic  postures ; 
an  odd  posture. 

GE'STl'RE,  ».  [fromg^ertiK,  Lat.]  the  postures  or  attitudes 
expressive  of  a  person's  sentiments  ;  any  movement  or 
motion  of  the  bwiy. 

To  GE'STURE,  r.  a.  to  accompany  one's  delivery  with 
action,  attitude,  or  motion  of  the  body. 

To  GET,  r.  a.  prct.  I  got,  antieiitly  gat;  part.  pass,  got 
or  gotten;  [ge'.ait,  g-cHrtn,  Sax.]  to  procure,  or  acquire;  to 
obtain  by  force  or  seizure;  to  attain  by  success ;  to  win  ;  to 
possess r  to  beget ;  to  acquire;  to  gain  ;  to  earn  by  labour 
and  pains;  to  learn.  "  6W  iy  Aear/ the  more  common  and 
useful  words."  Watts.  To  put  into  any  state  ;  to  prevail 
on ;  to  draw  ;  to  betake  ;  to  remove  by  force  or  art.  Neu- 
tcrly,  to  arrive  at  any  state  or  posture  by  degrees  with  seme 
kind  of  labour  or  diilficuity.  To  fall ;  to  come  by  accident. 
To  find  tlie  way  ;  to  move  ;  to  remove.  To  go,  or  repair  to. 
To  get  off'i  to  sell  or  dispose  of  by  some  artifice  or  expedient. 
To  g-rt  in,  to  force  or  find  a  passage.  To  become  by  any  act 
what  one  was  not  before.    To  get  off,  to  escape  danger.    To 

f-et  over,  to  surmount ;  to  conquer ;  to  extricate  one's  self 
i"om  any  obstacle  or  impediment  which  hinders  from  action, 
or  invofves  the  mind  in  perplexity.  To  get  up,  to  rise  from  a 
seat  or  a  bed. 

GETTER,  s.  one  who  procures  or  obtains;  oue  who 
fjcgets^^ 

GETTING,  t.  the  act  of  obtaining.  In  commerce,  gain 
or  profit. 

GE'WGAW,  f.  [^egaf.  Sax. J  a  showy,  empty  trifle;  a 
bauble,  or  splendia  plaything. 

GE'WGAW,  a.  splendidly  trifling;  though  showy  and 
gaudv,  vet  of  no  value. 

GHX'STFUL,  (gdstful)  a.[gasfdndfuUe,Sdi\.]  dreary; 
dismal ;  melancholy. 

GHA'STLINESS,  {gdstliness)  s.  horror  appearing  on  the 
countenance ;  dismal  paleness ;  like  a  ghost. 

GHA'STLY,  {gaslly)  a.  like  a  ghost  ;  with  horror  and 
dread  painted  on  the  countenance  ;  dreadful ;  horrible  ; 
shocking. 

GHENT,  a  considerable  city  of  the  ci-devant  Austrian 
Flanders,  containing  6  parish  churches  besides  tlie  cathe- 
dral, a  great  many  religious  houses,  and  about  70,000  inha- 
bitants, but  not  populous  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  which 
is  so  great,  that  Charles  V.  is  reported  to  have  said  to  the 
French  king,  Francis  I.  "I  have  a  glove,"  (the  French 
name  for  Ghent  being  Cant,  a  glove,)  "in  which  lean  put 
your  whole  city  of  Paris."  Tlie  city  is  divided  by  canals 
into  26  islands,  and  over  the  canals  there  are  300  bri<lges. 
The  streets  are  large,  and  the  market-place  is  spacious. 
They  have  flourishing  manufactures  of  silk,  woollen,  linen, 
and  a  great  trade  in  corn.  There  is  a  large  canal  which 
pissp^  from  Ghent  to  Bruges,  and  thence  to  Ostend  ;  and 
anotVier  which  passes  to  Sas  de  Ghent.  Gh^nt  is  seated  on 
the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Scheldt,  Lis,'Moeze,  andLieve, 
26,mites  N.  W.  of  Brussels.    Lat.  61.  3.  N.  Ion.  3.  49.  E. 

GHE'RGONG,  a  city  of  India,  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
Assam,  seated  on  a  river  which  runs  a  little  below  into  the 
Burrampootcr,  about  400  miles  N.  E.  of  Calcutta.  Lat.  26. 
25.N.   Ion.  93.40.  E. 

GHE'RKIN,  ighkin — the  g  pronounced  hard)  s.  [gttrche, 
Teut.l  a  pickled  cucumber. 

GIiI'LAN,  a  beautifal  province  of  Persia  Proper,  extend- 
ing along  the  S.  W.  coast  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  supposed 


to  be  the  llyrcania  of  the  antients.  It  has  Schirvan  to  the 
N.  Adorbeitzan,  and  part  of  Irac-Agerai  to  the  W.  and  Me- 
zanderan  to  the  SE.  and  is  about  200  miles  long,  and  ISO 
broad.  The  sea  forms  its  boundary  on  one  side,  and  on  tiie 
other  are  hidi  mountains  covered  with  various  sorts  of 
fruit-trees.  Iii  the  highest  part  of  them  are  deer,  bears, 
wolves,  leopards,  and  tigers,  which  last  the  Persians  have, 
it  is  said,  a  method  of  laming,  and  hunt  with  them  as  with 
dogs.  It  is  extremely  fertile,  producing  silk, oil,  wine,  rice, 
tobacco,  mulberry,  box,  walnut  trees',  and  excellent  fruits  in 
abundance.  This  province  was  ceded  to  Russia  in  17'J3, 
iHit  not  formally  annexed  to  the  Russian  dominions  till  1780. 
lieshd  is  the  capital. 

GHOST,  (gost)  3.  [gast,  Sax.J  tlie  soul  of  a  man ;  a  spirit 
or  spectre  seen  after  the  death  of  a  person.  When  Joined 
with  Holy,  it  implies  the  third  Person  of  (he  Holy  Trinity, 
otherwise  termed  the  Spirit,  as  this  word  likewise  signifies. 
Tdg-iVe  III)  Me  §•/(«?,  is  to  expiie  ;  to  die  ;  or  to  yield  our  soul 
into  the  liandsof  him  that  gave  it. 

GHO'STLlNESS,  (^«s(/!HfM)  f.  spiritualness ;  the  quality 
relating  to  the  soul. 

GHO'STLY,  (gastlu)  a.  spiritual,  or  relating  to  the  soul. 

GIALALI'NA,  s.  [Ital.l  earth  of  a  bright  gold  colour, 
found  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  very  fine,  and  much  valued 
bv  painters. 
^GIA'MBEUX,  (jdml-ose)  s.  [jambes,  Fr.J  armour  for  the 
»egs;  greaves. 

Gi'ANT,  s.  \gigas,  Lat.  geayit,  Fr.J  a  person  of  uncommon 
height  of  stature. 

GI'ANTESS,  s.  a  woman  of  more  than  natural  height ;  a 
woman  taller  than  the  rest  of  the  sexnaturallvare. 

GI'ANTLIKE,  or  GI'ANTLY,  a.  resembling  a  giant  in 
tallness;  of  an  enormous  bulk,  or  exceeding  great. 

GI'ANT'S  CAUSEWAY,  a  large  curious  promontory  of 
Basaites,  in  Antrim  in  Ireland,  esteemed  one  of  the  greatest 
natural  curiosities  in  the  world.  It  is  on  the  N.  coast  W.  of 
Bengore  Head,  and  about  122  miles  N.  of  Dublin.  LaU 
55.  20.  N.  Ion.  6.  50.  VV. 

Gl'ANTSHIP,*.  the  quality  or  character  of  agiant. 

GIARO'LO,iuornithologv,a  small  bird  of  the  snipe  kind, 
witJi  a  white  tail,  which  is  sofd  in  the  markets  in  Italy. 

GIBBE,  s.  any  old  worn-out  animal ;  as  a  gibcat  is  an  old 
cat. 

To  GI'BBER,  V.  n.  [from  jabber,  according  to  Johnson} 
to  speak  in  an  inarticulate  or  unintelligible  manner.  J 

GI'BBERISH,  (the  g  pronounced  .hard)  *.  cant ;  the 
private  language  of  rogues,  gypsies,  Ax. 

Gl'BBE'r,  s.  [gibet,  Fr.J  a  gallows ;  or  a  cross  post  where- 
on malefactors  are  executed,  or  hung  in  chains. 

To  GI'BBET,  V.  n.  to  hang  or  expose  on  a  gibbet ;  to  han  j 
upon  a  beam,  which  crosses  another  standing  upright. 

GIBBO'SITY,  s.  [gibbosit'e,  Fr.J  the  quality  of  rising  in  a 
hump,  or  protuberance,  above  the  rest  of  a  surface;  a  pro- 
minence ;  convexity. 

G  I'BBOUS,  a.  [gibbosvt,  Lat.]  swelling  or  risiqg  above  the 
other  part  of  the  surface  ;  convex;  rising  in  knobs. 

GI'BBOUSNESS,  s.  convexity  ;  prominence. 

To  GIBE,  (g  soft)  v.  ".  [gaber,  ohi  Fr.J  to  sneer  in  a  con- 
temptuous mariner ;  to  deride  ;  to  mock ;  to  treat  with 
scorn ;  to  taunt. 

GIBE,  f.  a  taunt,  sneer,  of  expression  of  riilicnle,  joiaed 
with  contempt. 

GI'BER,/.  a  sneerer;  one  who  ridicules  or  sneers  ano- 
ther; a  scofler. 

GI'BINGLY,  ltd.  in  a  contemptuous,  ridiculing,  or  sneer- 
ing manner. 

GI'BLETS,  s.[giblot,  Sax.J  the  oflal  part  of  a  fowl,  par- 
ticularly those  of  a  duck  or  goose,  wliicli  are  cut  olF  before 
they  are  roasted,  consisting  of  the  head  or  neck,  parts  of 
the  wings,  gizzard,  heart,  Mver,  and  legs. 

GIBRA'LTAR,  a  town  of;  Andalusia,  in  Spain,  near  a 
mountain  of  the^same  name,  formerly  called  Caipe,  which, 
with  Mount  Abyla,  on  the  opposite  Wiore  of  Africa,  were 
railed  the  Pillars  of  Hercides.  It  was  formerly  tiiougbt  to  be 
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impregnable ;  but.  ia  1704,  it  was  taken  bv  the  confederatft 
ttect.cotnraamled  by  Sir  George  Rook.  ^Thc  French  aiid 
Spaniards  attempted  to  retake  it  the  same  year,  and  4  or 
500  of  them  crept  up  the  rock  which  covers  the  town,  in 
the  night  time,  bat  were  driven  down  headlong  the  next 
morninij.  In  1727,  the  Spaniards  bcsieget)  it  again,  and 
tiiey  attempted  to  blow  up  the  rock  which  they  found  im- 

firacticablc,  and  were  at  length  obliged  to  raise  the  siege. 
n  the  course  of  the  American  war,  the  Spaniards  again  be- 
sieged it ;  but  their  ever  memorable  attack,  on  September 
13,  1782,  with  floating  batteries  of  212  brass  cannon,  &c, 
ill  ships,  from  1400  to  600  tons  burden,  ended  in  a  disap- 
pointment, in  the  destruction  of  all  the  ships,  and  most  of 
the  assailants  in  them.  General  Elliot  at  this  time  com- 
manded the  garrison.  The  garrison  here  are  coo|)ed  up  in 
a  very  narrow  compass,  and  have  no  provisions  but  what 
are  brought  from  Barbary  and  England.  The  town  is  now 
so  strong  by  art  and  nature,  as  probably  to  bid  defiance  to 
the  utmost  efforts  of  an  enemy.  Here  are  upwards  of  300 
pieces  of  cannon  mounted  on  the  works.  Gibraltar  con- 
tains several  streets,  one  of  which  is  pretty  spacious  and 
well  paved  ;  the  others  are  narrow  and  dirty.  It  has  also 
3  gates.  It  is  built  at  the  foot  of  a  barren  rock,  or  craggy 
bill,  which  rises  about  1400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
in  a  peninsula,  which  can  be  approached  only  by  a  narrow 
passage,  between  the  mountain  and  the  sea.  Across  this 
isthmus  the  Spaniards  have  drawn  a  fortified  line,  to  pre- 
vent the  garrison  from  having  any  comnnmication  with  the 
country.  The  English  here,  exclusive  of  the  garrison, 
amount  to  about  2000,  and  the  Spaniards,  Portuguese,  Ge- 
noese, and  Jews,  to  as  many  more.  Here  is  one  English 
and  one  Spanish  church,  and  a  Jews'  synagogue.  The 
load  is  not  safe  against  storms,  nor  convenient  for  refitting 
vessels,  though  they  may  be  laid  on  their  sides  for  careen- 
ing; the  harbour  is  formed  by  two  moles,  one  of  which  is 
300  feet  in  length.  On  the  summit  of  the  rock  is  a  plain, 
■whence  there  is  a  fine  prospect  of  the  sea  on  each  side  the 
•Strait,  of  Barbary,  Fez,  and  Morocco,  and  of  Seville  and 
Granada  in  Spain.  The  Straitof  Gibraltar  is  about  24  miles 
ia  length,  and  If)  in  breadth,  and  a  strong  current  always 
nins  through  it  from  the  ocean  to  the  Mediterranean. 
Gibraltar  is  25  miles  N.  of  Ceuta,  and  49  S.  E.  of  Cadiz. 
Lat.  m.  6.  N.  Ion.  6.  22.  W. 

GI'BSTAFF,  s.  a  long  staff  to  gauge  water,  or  to  shove 
forth  a  vessel  into  the  tieep.  A  weapon  used  formerly  to 
light  beasts  upon  the  stage. 

Gl'DDILY,  (the  fi-  pron.  hard)  ad.  the  appearance  of 
external  things  turning  round  though  at  rest,  with  a  swim- 
ming in  the  head.  Figurative,  without  steadiness,  or  fore- 
tliought ,  heedlcsslv  ;  negligcntlv. 

GIDDINESS,  (the  g-  pron.  hard)  *.  the  state  of  being 
giddy ;  inability  to  keep  its  place. 

Gi'DDY,  (tlie  ^  pron.  hard)  a.  {giJis:,  Sax.]  having  a 
swimming  in  the  head,  whereby  external  things,  thougn  at 
rest,  seem  to  turn  round  ;  changeable;  inconstant;  unstea- 
dy; heedless;  elated  too  much  with  success  or  praise. 

GlT)DYPACEp,  a.  moving  without  regularity. 
;   GIER-EA'GLE,  *.  a  bird  mentioned  in  scripture. 

GIFT,  (the  g  pron.  hard)  s.  [g-i/li.Sax.]  something  be- 
itowed  on  another  without  price  or  exchange ;  the  act  of 
giving.  When  applied  to  the  Deity,  an  ofiering  or  obla- 
tion. 

GI'FTED,  (the  fl-  pron.  hard)  «.  given  or  bestowed; 
not  acquired  by  labour.  Endowed  with  extraordinary 
powers. 

GIG,  (the  ^  pron.  hard)».  etymology  uncertain  ;  a  small 
top  made  of  horn,  which  is  kept  spinning  by  whipping  it 
with  a  thong;  also  a  kind  of  carriage. 

GIGA'NTIC,  (last  g  pron.  hard)rt.  [from  f/g-M,  a  giant, 
Lat.]  resembling  a  giant ;  of  an  enormous  siiie.  Figuratively, 
exceedingly  wicked. 

OIGG.  JI'GA,  or  JIG,  s.    See  Jtc. 

To  OrOGLR,  (the  g-  pron.  hard)  v.  n.  \gichelen,  Fr.j 
to  be  inclined  to  iau^li ;  to  laugh  at  trifles. 
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GI'GGLER,  (the  g- pron.  hard)*,  one  who  bi'rsts  int" 
laughter  at  the  least  trifle ;  one  very  much  incliRed  t» 
laughter. 

Cil'GLET,  (the  g  pron.  hard)  s.[geagl.  Sax.]  a  wanton, 
lascivious  girl. 

To  CilLD  (the  g-  pron.  hard)  f.  a.  pret.  gilikil  or  g/'ft; 
\gMan,  Sax.]  to  wash  over  with  liauid,  or  cover  with 
leaf  gold.  To  adorn  with  lustre.  To  illuminate  or  brighten. 
To  gild  over,  to  recommend  a  thing,  or  hide  its  dtlects  by 
some  additional  ornament. 

GI'LDER,  (the §•  pron.  hard)  s.  one  who  covers  the  sur- 
face of  any  body  with  gold  ;  a  coin  valued  from  one  shilling 
and  sixpence  to  two  shillings ;  [from  ghield,  Dan.  geld,  Teut, 
money.l 

Gl'LDING,  (the  g*  pron.  hard)  t.  gold  laid  or  stuck  ore 
anv  surface,  by  way  of  ornament ;  the  act  of  covering  with 
gold. 

GI'LFORD,  (the  g- pron.  hard)  a  town  of  Down,  in  Ul- 
ster, seated  on  the  river  Ban,  3  miles  S.  \V.  of  Warringtown, 
and  62  from  Dublin.  The  meanders  of  the  river,  over 
which  there  is  a  good  stone  bridge  of  22  arches,  the  rising 
grounds  surrounding  it,  adorned  with  wood,  and  the  bleach- 
yards  in  the  bottom,  afford  altogether  a  prospect  truly  de- 
lightful.   Here  is  a  chalybeate  spa  of  good  quality. 

GILL,  s.  [from  gnfa,  the  throat,  Lat. I  the  apertures  on 
each  side  of  the  head  of  a  fish,  which  they  breathe  through 
instead  of  their  mouths.  The  red  flap  which  hangs  down 
from  the  beak  of  a  fowl,  or  fleshy  excrescence  under  the 
chin  of  a  man.  When  used  in  these  senses  the  g  is  pro. 
nounced  hard.  A  liquid  measure,  containing  the  fourth 
part  of  a  quart.  A  woman  or  female  companion.  In  bo- 
tany, the  plant  called  ground-ivy.  Likewise  ale,  wjiorein 
ground-ivy  has  been  steeped.  In  these  senses  the  g  is  pro- 
nounced like  J. 

GILLYFLOWER,  t.  corrupted  from  July-flower,  so 
called  from  the  month  it  blows  in;  in  botany,  the  dianthis, 
under  which  genus  are  included  pinks,  carnations,  aud  the 
sweet  william. 

GI'LOLO,  an  island  of  Asia,  with  a  town  of  the  same 
name,  in  the  Archipelago  of  the  Moluccas,  about  210  miles 
in  length,  and  750  in  circumference.  It  produces  neither 
cloves  nor  nutmegs,  though  it  is  included  in  the  Sipit-e 
Islands,  but  is  very  fertile  in  rice  and  sago.  The  air  is  said 
to  be  verv  hot  and  unwholesome.  The  inhabitants  are  re- 
presented as  fierce  and  cruel,  living  without  laws  or  fixed 
habitations.    It  is  seated  under  the  line  in  Ion.  128.  7.  E. 

GILT,  (the  g- pron.  hard)  j.  gold  laid  on  any  surface. 
Figurativelv,  g^ilden  show  or  splendour. 

GI'LTHEA  0,  s.  a  sea-fish ;  also  a  bird. 

GI'LT-TAIL,  t.  a  worm,  so  called  from  Lis  yellow 
tail. 

GIM,  a.[gim,  Sas.]  neat;  spruce  ;  well  dressed  ;  an  old 
word  which  seems  now  reviving. 

Gl'MCRACK,  s.  a  machine  more  curious  than  useful. 

GIMLET,  (the  g  pron.  hard)  s.  a  horer  with  a  kind  of 
worm  or  screw  at  the  end. 

GI'MMAL,  s.  Johnson  thinks  this  is  a  gradual  corrup- 
tion from  geometrif  or  geometrical ;  some  little  quaint  devices 
or  pieces  of  machiners. 

GI'MMER,  s.  [See  Gimmal]  a  movement ;  a  part  of  a 
machine  ;  machinery. 

GIM  P.  (the  or  pron.  hard)  s.  a  kind  of  silk-twist  or  lace. 

GIN,  t.  contracted  from  engine ;  a  trap  or  snare ;  a  ma- 
chine for  raising  great  weights ;  a  pump  worked  by  wheels  ; 
a  distilled  liquor  drawn  from  juniper-berries,  &c.  contracted 
from  Geneva. 

GINGE'K,  a  town  on  the  coast  of  Cororaandel,  once  the 
capital  of  a  kingdom  of  the  same  name.  It  stands  on  a 
mountain,  whose  top  is  divided  into  three  points,  on  each 
of  which  is  a  castle.  The  great  Mogul  besieged  it  3  years, 
towards  the  close  of  the  17lh  centurv,  to  no  purpose.  It  \\ 
34  miles  N.  W.  of  Pondicherry.  tat.  12.  Ifi.  N.  Ion.  7!). 
36.  \L 

fell'NGER,  S'  [gingero,  hal.]  an  aromatic  root,  of  a  yel 
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low  colour,  anrt  very  hot  and  pungent  taste,  used  in  cookery 
asa  spice  :  byanoti"'iafi''5  "*''»  nifdiciii''. 
■    f;i  NClERBilRAl),  ( jhijtrbrcd )  s.  a  kind  of  bread  made 
of  flour  sweetened  with  treacle,  aud  mixed  with  ginger  and 
aromatic  seeds. 

Gl'NCJKRLY,  id,  cautiously  ;  nicely. 

GI'NGF.RNESS,  s  [i^iigre,  Sitx.]  caution,  tenderness, 
©r  sliglitncss  in  handling,  for  A  ar  of  hurting  or  soiling ; 
niceness. 

GITiiGlVAL,  a.  [from  gingiva,  the  gum,  Lat.J  belonging 
to  the  gums. 

To  G INGLE,  I),  n.  [formed  from  the  sound]  to  make  a 
sharp  noise,  applied  to  that  made  by  several  pieces  of  money 
shook  together;  to  shake  pieces  of  money  or  metal  together, 
so  as  to  make  them  sound. 

GI^NGLK,  «.  tlie  sound  made  by  several  pieces  of  money 
or  metal  shook  together;  the  sound  made  by  several  words 
or  periods  ending  witli  the  same  letters  orsvllables. 

GI'NGLYMOID,  a.  [from /n-m^/jrnio*,  a  kind  of  articula- 
tion, and  eidos,  likeness,  Gr.]  resembling  a  ginglymus;  ap- 
proaching to  a  ginglymus. 

GrNGLYMUS,  *.  [fvom  f^ngh/mos,  Gr.\  in  anatomy,  a 
kind  of  articulation  orjoint,  whose  motion  resembles  that  of 
a  hinge. 

GlTs'NET,  s.  [from  ginmos,  Gr.]  a  nag,  or  mule,  or  dege- 
nerated breed. 

GI'NSENG,  J.  a  root  bronght  lately  into  Europe.  It  is 
of  a  very  agreeable  aromatic  smell,  though  not  very  strong. 
Its  taste  is  acid  and  aromatic,  and  has  somewhat  bitter  in  it. 
We  have  it  from  Ciiina;  and  there  is  of  it  in  the  same  lati- 
tudes in  America. 

GI'PSY,  *.  corrupted  from  Egt/ptian ;  a  vagabond  of  a 
natural  particular  dark  complexicm,  who  pretends  to  tell 
future  events  by  palmistry  or  phisiognomy.  Figuratively 
used  to  imply  a  person  of  a  dark  complexion,  or  a  woman 
of  (creat  craftiness  and  cunning. 

GI'RAFFE,  in  zoology,  a  singular  quadruped,  which^ti- 
nabits  the  interior  of  Africa.  It  sometimes  grows  to  t|,c 
height  of  18  feet  from  the  hoof  to  the  end  of  the  horns, 
while  its  hind  parts  are  not  half  so  high.  It  is  of  a  reddish 
white,  marked  with  numerous  like  rusty  spots.  Its  manners 
are  gentle. 

GIRASOLE.  *.  \girasal,  Fr.J  the  sunflower ;  also  the 
opalstpne. 

To  GIRD,  (in  this  word  and  its  derivatives  the  g  is  pron. 
hard)  v,  a.  preter.  girded  or  girt ;  \girdan,  Sax.]  to  bind 
round  ;  to"  nistcn  by  binding  round ;  to  invest ;  to  clothe  ; 
to  inclose  ;  to  encircle. 

_  GIRD,  *.  a  twitch,  or  pang,  alluding  to  the  pain  or  sensa- 
tion caused  by  agirdle  drawn  tight  on  a  sudden. 

GI'RDER,  t.  in  architecture,  the  largest  piece  of  timber 
in  a  floor;  its  ends  are  fastened  into  tlie  summers  or 
breast-summers,  and  support  the  joists,  which  are  framed 
into  it. 

GI'RDLE,  (the  g-  is  pron.  hard  in  this  word  and  its  fol- 
lowing derivatives)  i.  [gyrdel,  Sax.]  any  thing  or  bandage 
drawn  round  the  waist,  and  tied  or  buckled.  An  inclosure 
or  circumference.  The  equator,  a  great  circle  surrounding 
the  world  like  a  girdle. 

To  GI'RDLE,  V.  a.  to  encompass  and  surround  as  with  a 
girdle.    To  inclose,  shut  in,  or  environ. 

GI'RDLRBELT,  t.  the  belt  that  encircles  the  waist. 

OI'RDLER,  J.  one  who  makes  belts  or  girdles. 

GIRL,  (in  this  word  and  its  subsequent  derivatives  the  g 
is  pron.  hard)  i.  a  young  female  or  woman  ;  applied  to  one 
who  is  playful,  giddy,  and  thoughtless,  not  arrived  to  years 
of  discretion,  or  not  acting  with  that  reserve  which  a  person 
of  discretion  ought. 

Gl'RLISH,  a.  like  a  girl,  or  one  who  is  not  arrived  to  years 
of  discretion  ;  wanton,  playful,  or  giddv. 

UlULlSHLY,  ad,  in  a  wanton,  plavful,  giddy,  or  thought- 
less manner. 
GIRCNNA,  a  considerable  town,  or  city,  of  Catalonia, 
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situated  on  a  rivulet,  which  falls  into  the  Ter,  47  njiles  N. 
E.  of  Barcelona. 

Gl'RROCK.i.  a  kind  offish. 

To  GIRT,  (the  i^  pron.  hard)  r.  n.  Johnson  says  it  is  an 
improper  word  ;  to  gird  ;  tosurround,  encircle. 

GlllT,  (tlieg-  pron.  hard)  s.  a  band  which  goes  tmder  or 
round  a  horse's  belly,  and  fastens  to  the  saddle  or  burden 
on  its  back.  In  surgery,  a  circular  bandage,  with  a  bolster 
in  the  middle. 

GIRTH,  (gpron.  hard)  j.  [from  gir.d,  the  verb]  the  band 
by  which  the  saddle  is  fasteucd  upon  a  horse  ;  the  circum- 
ference or  measure  of  a  person's  waist. 

To  GIRTH,  {g  pron.  hard)  v.  a.  to  put  on,  or  bind  with,  a 
girth. 

GI'SBORN,  {g  pron.  hard)  a  town  in  the  W.  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  with  a  market  on  Monday.  It  is  60  miles  W.  of 
York,  and  219  N.  N.  W.  of  London. 

GI'SBOROUGH,  (Gidoro ,  g  pron.  hard)  a  town  in  the 
N.  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  with  a  market  on  Monday.  It  is 
pleasantly  seated  on  a  flat,  4  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  ri- 
verTees ;  and  is  of  note  for  being  the  first  place  whercalum 
was  made,  as  it  was  formerly  for  its  abbey.  It  is  22  miles 
N.  W.  by  W.  of  Whitby,  35  S.  E.  by  E.  of  iDurbam,  and  847 
N.  by  \V.  of  London. 

ToCUVE,  (g  pron.  hard)  r.  a.  preter.  gave,  participle 
passive  giten ;  \gifan.  Sax.]  to  present  or  confer  on  another 
without  receiving  any  thing  in  exchange  ;  to  transmit,  com- 
municate, or  imparl  from  one's  self  to  another  by  hand, 
speech,  or  writing ;  to  assign ;  to  put  into  a  person's  pos- 
session ;  to  consign.  To  pay  as  a  price  or  reward.  To 
expose.  To  allow  ;  to  grant.  To  enable.  To  exhibit  or 
express.  To  give  hack,  to  restore  or  return.  To  give  th* 
Aonrf,  to  yield  pre-eminence.  To  give /or,  to  exchange  one 
thing  for  another.  To  give  ear,  to  listen  or  attend  to  what  \ 
Dersonssavs.  TogiVe  loay,  to  yield  witliout  resistance,  or 
denial.  1  o  ofler.  Used  with  iu,  to  addict,  apply,  or  ha- 
bituate. Used  with  away,  to  make  over,  to  transfer  to  ano- 
ther. Joined  to  oh<,  to  proclaim;  publish;  or  utter;  to 
spread  a  false  report  or  rumour.  Used  vvith  vp,  to  resign^ 
quit,  yield,  abandon,  or  deliver.  Used  with  in,  to  retreat; 
to  give  way  ;  to  go  back.  Used  with  into,  to  comply  with ; 
to  assent  to;  to  yield  to.  Used  with  off',  to  cease.  Used 
with  over,  to  leave  ;  to  quit ;  to  cease  from  an  aet ;  to  con- 
clude lost.  To  give  out,  to  cease  from  a  contest ;  to  yield. 
Used  witli  way  or  place,  to  yield  without  resistance  ;  to  fall 
back  or  make  room.  Neuterly,  to  grow  moist ;  to  melt ;  to 
thaw.  Synon.  W'egive  to  our  servants.  "We  fretent  to- 
princes.    We  offer  to  God. 

Gl'VER,  (the  g  pron.  hard)  s._  one  that  lets  another  have 
a  thing  without  receiving  any  thing  in  return. 

GI'ZZARD,  (the  g  pron.  hard)«.  [eigeria,  Lat.  gesier,  Fr.J 
a  strong  musculous  stomach  in  birds,  wherein  their  meat, 
by  means  of  stones  which  ihey  swallow,  is  ground  in  pieces, 
as  in  a  mill.  To  grumble  in  the  gizzarif,  is  applied  to  these 
who  are  are  dissatisfied  or  discontented. 

GLA'CIAL,  a.  [from  glaciei,  ice,  Lat.J  icy  ;  made  of  ice  ; 
frozen. 

GLACIA'TION,  t.  [from  glatiei,  ice,  Lat.]  the  aet  of 
turning  into  ice  ;  ice. 

GLA'CIERS,  a  name  given  to  some  extensive  fields  of  iee 
in  Swisserland.  Tlic  Giaciersmay  bediyided  into  two  sorts; 
the  Low  er,  occupying  the  deep  valleys  situated  in  the  bottom 
of  the  Alps,  and  termed,  by  the  natives.  Valley  of  Ice  ;  and 
the  Upper,  which  clothe  the  summits  and  sides  of  the  moun- 
tains. The  Lower  Glaciers  are  the  most  considerable  in  ex- 
tent and  depth,  some  stretching  several  leagues  in  length. 
At  the  higher  e\treniity,  they  are  bordered  by  inaccessible 
rocks,  aud  on  the  other  extend  into  cultivated  valleys.  The 
thickness  of  the  ice  varies  from  80  to  100  feet,  and  in  some 
parts  extend  to  upwards  of  C:o  feet.  These  immense  fields 
of  ice  usually  rest  on  an  inclined  plain ;  being  pushed  for- 
ward by  the  pressure  of  their  own  weight,  and  but  weakly 
supported  by  the  rugG;ed  rocks  beneath,  tbev  are  intersecteo- 
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by  large  transverse  cliasms,  and  present  the  appearance  of 
walls  pyramids,  and  other  fantastic  shapes,  observed  at  all 
heights  and  at  all  situations,  wherever  the  declivity  ex- 
ceeds 30  or  40  degrees.  But  in  those  parts,  w  here  the  plain 
on  which  they  rest  is  nearly  horizontal,  the  surface  of  the 
ice  is  pasiable,  being  not  so  slippery  as  that  of  the  frozen 
ponds,  or  rivers ;  it  is  rough  and  granulated,  and  is  only 
dangerous  in  deep  descents,  llie  following  is  a  simple  and 
natural  theory  relative  to  the  formation  of  the  (ilaciers.  An 
immense  quantity  of  snow  is  continually  accumulating  in  the 
fleyated  valleys  inclosed  within  the  Alps,  as  well  from  that 
which  falls  from  tlie  clotids,  during  nine  months  in  the  year, 
as  from  the  masses  which  are  incessantly  rolling  from  the 
steep  sides  oPthe  circumjacent  mountains.  Part  of  this 
snow,  which  is  not  dissolved  durnj"  summer,  impregnated 
■with  rain  and  snow-water,  is  frozen  during  winter,  and  forms 
that  opaque  and  porous  ice  of  which  the  Lower  Glaciers  are 
composed.  The  Upper  Glaciers  may  be  subdivided  into 
those  which  cover  Uie  summits,  and"  those  which  extend 
along  the  sides  of  the  Alps.  Those  which  cover  the  summits 
owe  their  origin  totlie  snow  that  falls  at  all  seasons  of  the 
■year,  and  which  remains  nearly  in  its  original  state,  being 
congealed  info  a  hard  substance,  and  not  converted  into  ice ; 
for  in  so  cold  a  region  there  cannot  be  melted  a  quantity  of 
snow  sufficient  to  impregnate  with  water  the  whole  mass, 
which  remains  undissolved.  The  substance  which  clothes 
the  sides  of  the  Alps  is  neither  pure  snow,  like  that  of  the 
summits,  nor  ice  which  forms  the  Lower  Glaciers,  but  is  an 
assemblage  of  both.  It  contains  less  snow  than  the  summits, 
because  the  summer  heat  has  more  power  to  dissolve  it,  and 
■because  the  liquefied  snow  descendmg  from  above,  themass 
is  penetrated  witli  a  large  quantity  of  water.  It  contains 
more  snow  than  the  Lower  Glaciers,"  because  the  dissolution 
of  the  snow  is  comparatively  less.  Hence  the  ice  is  even 
more  porous,  opaque,  and  less  compact,  than  the  ice  of  the 
Lower  Glaciers;  and  is  of  so  doubtful  a  texture,  as  renders 
it,  in  many  parts,  dithcult  to  decide  w  hether  it  may  be  called 
ice  or  frozen  snow.  Thus  there  is  a  regular  gradation  from 
the  snow  on  the  summits,  to  the  ice  of  the  Lower  Glaciers, 
formed  by  the  JHtermcdiate  mixture  of  snow  and  ice,  which 
becomes  more  compact,  and  less  porous,  in  proportion  as  it 
approaches  the  Lower  Glaciers,  until  it  unites  and  assimi- 
lates with  them. 

GLACIS,  s.  [Ft.']  in  fortification,  a  sloping  bank.  It  is 
more  especially  taken  for  that  which  ranges  from  the  para- 
pet of  the  covered  way  to  the  level  on  the  side  of  the  field. 

GLAD,  a.  [glrrd,  Sax.]  cheerfid  ;  gay  ;  rejoicing  at  some 
good  which  has  happened.  Figuratively,  used  for  any  thing 
which  appears  fertile,  bright,  or  showy. 

To  GLA'DDEN,  v.  a.  to  cheer  ;  to  affect  with  a  sensa- 
tion of  pleasure  or  delight. 

GLADE,  s.  [from  gloti,  Dan.]  a  lawn  or  opening  in  a 
wood;  a  passage  through  a  wood  made  by  lopping  oftliie 
branches  of  trees. 

GLADT.\TOR,  s.  [Lat.|a  person  who  used  to  fight  with 
a  naked  sword  in  the  public  shows  in  Home.  Figuratively^ 
a  prize-fighter,  or  sword-player. 

GL-A'DIOl.E, .«.  an  herb  with  long  narrow  radical  loaves, 
naked  cylindrical  stem,  and  purplish  and  white  blossoms  ; 
the  same  with  the  flowering  rush. 

GLA'OLY,  ad.  in  a  joyful  manner. 

GL.\'DN'ESS,  *.  a  sensation  of  joy  or  delight,  arising  at 
the  prospect  of  success,  or  the  actual  possession  of  good. 

GL.VDSOME,  n.  delighted  ;  pleased. 

GL.VDSOMELY,  ad.  with  some  sensation  of  delight  or 
pleasure. 

GLA'DSOMENESS,  t.  gaiety  ;  a  slight  sensation  of  joy 
or  deliglit. 

GLA'DWYN;  s.  a  provincial  term  for  the  stinking  flag. 

GLAIRE,  *.  fg/atVc,  Fr.j  the  whiteof  an  egg;  a  kind  of 
halbert. 

.'fo  GLAIRE,  V.  a.  [glairer,  Fr.]  to  varnish  or  smear 
with  the  white  of  an  egg,  used  by  bookbinders. 
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GLAMORGANSHIRE,  acounty  of  S.  Wales,  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  Carmarthenshire  and  lirecknockshiic,  on  tiie 
t.  by  Monmouthshire,  and  on  the  S.  and  W.  by  the  Bristol 
Channel.  It  extends  from  E.to  W.  is  miles,  and  26  flora 
N.  to  .S.  It  IS  divided  into  10  hundreds,  which  contain  1 
«ity,  8  market  towns,  118  parishes,  about  10,000  houses,  and 
68,000  inhabitants.  On  the  N.  side  of  this  countv,  where 
it  is  mountainous,  the  long  continuance  of  the  snow  renders 
the  air  sharp  ;  but  the  country  being  more  level  on  the  S. 
side,  it  is  there  milder,  more  pleasaut,  more  populous,  and 
bears  large  crops  of  corn,  with  remaikably  irwect  grass; 
whence  it  has  been  called  the  Garden  of  Wales.  Cattle 
abound  in  all  parts,  there  being  fruitful  valleys  among  the 
mountains,  that  yield  vei^y  good  pasture.  Here  are°als» 
lead,  coal,  iron,  nnd  limestone.  Its  principal  rivers  are  the 
Ruraney, .which  separates  it  from  Monmoutlishire,  llie 
Teafe,  Elwy,  Neath,  Ogmore,  Avon,  Cledaugh,  and  'I  a«y. 
Cardiff  is  the  principal  town,  and  Swansea  the  most  com- 
mercial one  ;  but  the  assizes  for  the  county  are  held  yt 
Cowbridge. 

GLANCE,  f.  ffr/nK/z,  Teui.]  a  sudden  shoot  or  beam  of 
light  or  splendour;  a  stroke  or  dart  of  light. 

To  GLANCE,  v.  it.  {-ylantzen,  Teut.]  to  shoot  a  suddea 
ray  of  light  or  splendour  ;  to  fly  off,  or  to  strike  in  a  sloping 
manner.  Used  with  at,  to  hint  at,  or  censure  a  person's 
faults  by  some  oblique  hints.  Used  with  eye,  to  take  a  quick, 
slight,  or  transient  view  ;  to  view  obliquely. 

GL.\'NCINGLY,  ad.  in  an  oblique  ms-nner ;  tran- 
siently. 

GLAND,  *.  [gUns,  Lat.]  in  anatomy,  a  soft  spungy  sub- 
stance, which  serves  to  separate  a  particular  humour  from 
the  blood. 

GLA'NDERS,  *.  in  farriery,  a  running  of  corrupt  mat- 
ter from  the  nose,  differing  in  colour,  according  to  the  de- 
gree of  malienitv,  being  white,  yellow,  green,  or  black. 

GLA'NDFORD  BRIDGE,  a  town  of  Lincolnshire,  with 
a  large  manufacture  of  skins,  and  a  considerable  trade  in 
corn,  coals,  and  timber.  It  is  seated  on  a  river  or  navigable 
canal,  called  Anchohue,  or  Ancam,  23  miles  N.  of  Lincoln, 
and  166  N.  by  W.  of  London.    Market  on  Thursday. 

GLANDIFEROUS,  ir.  [from  ^iww,  a  nut  or  acorn,  and 
fero,  to  bear,  Lat.]  bearing  aconis,  mast,  or  fruit  like 
acorns. 

GLA'NDULE,  s.  [from  glavduh,  a  little  nut,  Lat.]  in 
anatomy,  a  small  gland  ;  sometimes  applied,  in  the  plural, 
to  signify  what  are  vulgarly  called  the  almmds  if  the  ear 

GLANDULO'SITY,  *.  a  coi.ectiou  of  glands. 

GLA'NDULOU.S,  a.  [from  g7o'«»,  a  gland,  Lat.l  pertain- 
ing' to,  situate  in,  or  having  the  nature  of,  thcgl;\nds. 

To  GLARE,  V.  n.  [glaren,  Belg.]to  shine  so  bright  as  to 
dazzle  the  eyes. 

GLARE,  J.  an  overpowering  or  dazzling  lustre;  a  fierce, 
pi(;rcing  look. 

GLA  REOUS,  a,  \g!areosvs,  Lat.]  consisting  of  a  viscous 
and  transparent  matter  like  the  white  of  an  e^jg. 

GL.VRING,  part,  of  §7«je  ;  flagrant ;  enormous,  applied 
to  any  ven-  great  crime. 

GLATHS,  or  Gi,ARts,  one  of  the  thirteen  «cantons  ia 
Swisserland,  entirely  surrounded  by  the  Alps,  except  to- 
wards the  N.  It  has  the  canton  of  Scliweits  on  the  W.  and 
the  Grisonson  the  E.  It  is  a  cold,  mountainous  Icountry, 
yet  aftbrding  cattle,  cheese,  butter,  and  a  prodigious  variety 
of  uncommon  plants,  minerals,  metals,  crystals,  medicinal 
springs,  petrifactions, and  large  slates.  The  government  is, 
or  lately  was,  perfectly  democratic ;  every  person,  at  the 
age  of  sixteen  has  a  vote  in  the  landsgemeind,  or  general 
assembly,  which  is  held  annually  in  the  month  of  Alay,  in  au 
open  plain,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  antient  Guuis 
and  Germans.  This  assembly  ratifies  new  laws,  raises  con- 
tributions, enters  into  alliances,  declares  war,  and  makes 
peace.  The  executive  power,  however,  is  vested  in  a  lan- 
drath,  or  council,  composed  of  48  protestant  members,  and 
16  Roman  catholics,    'i'he    laudamm^u,  or  chief  of  the 
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wpuhlic,  is  chosen  alleriia'tely  frijin  among  the  profestants 
and  Romanists,  who  live  together  here  in  great  harmony, 
»niicably  fill  togetiier  the  diief  offices  of  state,  and  succes- 
sively make  use  of  the  same  house  for  their  assemblies  for 
{)iil)lic  worship.  The  population  amounts  to  about  16  or 
ir,iK)0  souls. 

GLA'SGOW,  a  city  of  Scotland,  in  tiie  county  of  Lanerk, 
vliich,  from  its  extent,  and  from  the  beauty  and  regularity 
of  its  buildings,  may  justly  be  esteemed  the  second  city  in 
the  kingdom.  The' streets  are  clean  and  well  paved;  and 
several  of  thera,  intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles,  pro- 
duce a  very  agreeable  effect.  The  four  principal  streets 
thus  divide  the  city  nearly  into  four  equal  parts ;  and  tiie 
different  views  of  them,  from  the  cross,  or  centre  of  inter- 
section, have  an  air  of  magnificence.  Here  arc  a  few  me"- 
nificent  public  buildinijs,  and  several  charitable  establish- 
ments, particularly  the  Merchants'  Hospital,  and  that  of  the 
town.  Here  is  a  celebrated  university  ;  the  single  college 
belonging  to  which  is  an  elegant  and  commodious  building. 
The  nunmer  of  inhabited  houses  in  it  igu[>wards  of  10,000, 
and  it  contains  near  62,000  inhabitants.  A  considerable 
trade  was  formerly  carried  on  here  in  tobacco  and  ruuj,  but 
it  has  been  lately  on  the  decline.  Their  cotton  manufac- 
tures rival  those  of  Manchester  in  cheapness  and  elegance ; 
and,  before  the  late  universal  check  to  that  braucli  of  busi- 
ness in  both  kingdoms,  it  is  said  that  cotton  goods  were  ma- 
nufactured in  Glasgow  and  its  vicinity  to  the  annual  amount 
of  2,000,000if  sterling.  A  pottery  is  likewise  carried  on' 
here,that  eraulates.in  beauty  and  elegance,  the  Stafibrdshire 
ware.  Printing-types  are  well  executed  here,  and  the  glass 
manufactory  has  been  very  successful.  Here  are  also  manu- 
factures of  coarse  earthenware,  hats,  stockings,  gloves, 
ropes,  cordage,  &c.  Glasgow  has  the  advantage  of  two 
canals,  besides  the  grtat  canal  that  joins  the  Clyde  to  the 
Forth.  Its  proper  river,  the  Clyde,  has,  at  a  great  expence, 
been  made  navigable,  within  the  last  30  years,  for  vessels 
drawing  7  feet  6  inches  water.  It  is  seated  on  the  N.  bank 
of  the  ab«ve  river,  over  which  it  has  two  stone  bridges, 
(one  of  them  an  elegant  new  one,  of  7  arches,  600  feet  long, 
and  32  wide ;  it  was  completed  in  1772)  10  miles  S.  W.  of 
Dumbarton,  and  36  W.  of  Edinburgh.  Lat.  35.  62.  N. 
Ion.  4. 2.  VV. 

GLASS,  ».  [glas.  Sax.]  an  artificial  substance,  made  by- 
fusing  or  melting  fixed  salts,  flint,  and  sand  together  with  a 
vehement  fire,  transparent  to  the  sight,  ductile  when  hot, 
but  not  malleable.  The  manufacture  of  glass  was  known 
very  early  ;  but  glass  perfectly  transparent  was  reckoned  so 
valuable,  that  Nero  is  said  to  have  given  50,000.if  for  two 
cups  with  handles.  When  llie  excavations  were  made  in 
the  antient  city  of  Pompeii,  which  was  buried  by  an  erup- 
tion of  Vesuvius  A.  D.  79,  the  windows  of  some  of  the  houses 
Here  found  ijlazed  with  a  thick  kind  of  glass,  not  transpa- 
lent.  In  otliers  isinglass  was  substituted,  split  into  thin 
plates.  Glass  windows  were  first  used  in  England  about 
the  year  1180.  A,  glass  vessel  of  any  kind,  particularly  a 
cup  with  a  foot,  to  drink  out  of;  hence  figuratively,  it  is 
used  for  thatquantityofliquorwhichsucha  vessel  contains, 
as  o  plass  of  wine.  A  glass  to  view  one's  face  in ;  a  per- 
ipeCtive  or  glass  to  view  distant  or  near  objects  with  ;  a  glass 
made  use  of  for  measuring  time,  by  means  of  sand,  which 
runs  through  a  small  aperture,  and  called  an  hour-glass. 

GLA'SSFURNACE,  s.  a  furnace  in  which  glass  is  made 
by  liquefaction. 

GLA'SSGAZING,  a.  finical. 

GLA'SSGRINDER,  *.  one  whose  trade  is  to  grind  and 
polish  glasses. 

GLA'SSHOUSE,  s.  a  house  where  glass  is  manufactured. 

GLASSMETAL,  s.  glass  in  fusion. 

GLA^.SSWORK,  *.  manufacture  in  glass. 

GLA'SSWORT,  *,  a  plant,  with  spreading,  jointed,  her- 
baceous stemiand  (lowers,  without  blossoms,  placed  in  the 
clefts  of  the  joints.  It  is  also  called  saltwort  and  marsh 
•amphire. 

GLA'.SSY,  a.  resembling  glass  in  smoothness,  lustre,  or 
orj^btQess. 


GLA'STOXBURY,  a  pretty  large  and  well  built  (own  of 
Somersetshire,  principally  consisting  of  two  streets,  in  both 
of  which  are  many  houses,  either  entirely  built,  or  patclied 
up,  w;ith  stones  from  its  abbey  ;  formerly  the  most  magnifi- 
cent in  the  world,  the  domains  and  revenue  of  which  were 
immense  It  was  antiently  called  Avalonia,  or  the  Isle  of 
Avalon,  into  which  no  person  whatever,  not  even  a  bisbop 
or  prince,  was  allowed  to  enter,  without  leave  from  the  ab- 
bot, to  whom  this  power  was  granted  by  Canute  the  Dane. 
There  were  61  abbots,  who  sat  among  tlie  barons  in  parlia- 
ment, and  governed  it  successively  for  near  600  years. 
Richard  Withing,  the  last,  for  refusing  to  surrender  his  ab- 
bey to  Henry  Vlll.  and  acknowledge  hi«  supremacy,  was 
condemned  at  Wells,  and  carried  with  two  of  his  monks, 
on  a  nurdle,  to  the  Tor,  or  St.  Michael's  Tower,  a  high  hill 
in  the  neighbourhood,  where  he  was  hanged  in  his  robes. 
His  head  was  stuck  up  over  the  gate  of  his  abbey,  and  his 
body,  quartered,  was  exposed  in  like  manner  at  Bath, 
Wells,  llridgewater,  and  llclicster.  Extensive  ruins  of  this 
immense  range  of  buildings  are  still  remaining;  but  they 
have  been  much  diminished  for  the  sake  of  the  stones,  as 
every  cottage  hereabouts  has  part  «f  a  pillar,  door,  or  win- 
dow of  this  fabric;  however,  the  curious  structure,  called 
the  abbot's  kitchen,  is  yet  entire,  and  is  of  a  very  unusual 
contrivance,  being  built  of  stone,  without  any  combustiMe 
m.aterial ;  as  are  also  some  fragments  of  the  church  and  St. 
Joseph's  chapel.  The  walls  that  remain  are  overgrown 
with  ivy;  ana  the  aspect  of  tlie  whole  is,  at  once,  melan- 
choly and  venerable.  The  principal  manufacture  here  is 
stockings.  Nearly  adjoining,  on  a  high  steep  hill,  is  placed 
the.  tower  of  a  churcli,  the  Tor  above-mentiened,  which 
lifts  its  head  into  the  clouds,  and  is  an  object  of  admiration' 
to  travellers,  and  even  serves  as  a  landmark  to  seamen  ii»- 
the  Bristol  Channel.  It  is  situated  in  a  low,  marshy  conn- 
try,  nearly  encompassed  w  ith  rivers,  6  miles  S.  W.  of  Wells, 
and  129  W.  bv  S.  of  London.    Market  on  Tuesday. 

GLAUCOMA,  t.  [from  glaukas,  greenish  blue,  Gr.]  io 
medicine,  a  disorder  of  the  eye. 

GLAVE,  s.  [glaive.  Ft.]  a  broad  sword. 

To  GLAZE,  V.  a.  to  furnish  windows  with  glass  ;  to  cover 
with  a  substance  resembling  glass,  like  that  with  vvbich- 
potters  cover  their  earthenware,  porcelain,  &c.  To  cover 
or  overlay  with  something  shining. 

GLA'ZIER,  s.  one  whose  trade  is  to  make  glass  windows. 

GLEAD,  or  GLADE,  J.  a  name  used  in  the  northern 
parts  of  the  kingdom  for  the  kite. 

GLE.AM,  (gkem)  s.  a  eudden  and  transient  stloot  or  ray 
of  splendour ;  lustre  ;  brightness. 

To  GLEAM,  (gleem)  v.  n.  to  shine  with  sudden  and  tran- 
sient flashes  ;  to  shine. 

GLE' A  MY,  (glienw)  a,  flashing;  darting  sudden  and 
transient  flashes  of  light. 

To  GLEAN,  (g/ee/t)  II,  a.  [glaner,  Fr.]  to  collect  what  is- 
scatteied  by  those  who  gather  in  a  harvest;  to  gather  any 
thing  thmhi'  scattered  ;  to  collect  from  differentauthors. 

GLEAN,  (gleen)s.  a  collection  made  by  slow  degrees  and- 
laborious  application. 

GLE'ANER,  (jrliener')s.  one  who  gathers  alJter  the  reap- 
ers; one  who  gatnersany  thing  slowJyand  laboriously.  _ 

GLE'ANING,  (gleeniiig)  s'.  the  act  "of  gleaning,  or  things 
gleaned . 

GLEBE,  *.  [ff/eia,  Lat.]  a  clod  ;  turf;  soil;  land.  In  na- 
tural history,  a  clod  or  piece  of  stone  or  earth,  frequently, 
containing  some  metal  or  mineral.    In  law,  church-land. 

GLEBOUS,  or  GLE'BY,  a.  abounding  in  clods.  Figu- 
ratively, fertile,  or  fruitful. 

GLEDE,  J.  a  kind  of  nawk. 

GLKE,  *.  [gligge,  Sax.Jjoy  or  mirth. 

GLEED, ».  [from  g-/orfan,"to  glow.  Sax.]  a  hot  glowing, 
coal  ;  a  provincial  and  obsolete  word. 

GLEEFUL,  3.  full  of  joy  ;  gay.    Not  used. 

GLEEK,  t-lgligge,  Sax.]  music, or  a  musician. 

To  CLRKK,  t).  a.  [from  gligman,  Sax.]  to  sneer  ;  to  0U» 


mic;  to  dioU  upon. 
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To  GLEEN,  «.  n.  perhaps  a  corruption  of  g'eam  ;  to 
»hine  with  iieat  or  polish. 

GLEF/r,  ».  the  flowing:  ordrippingofahumour  from  any 
wound. 

To  GLEET,  ».  n.  to  drop  slowly,  or  ooze  with  a  thin  hu- 
mour. 

GLEETY,  a.  resembling  a  gleet.  Thin,  and  sanious, 
applied  to  humours. 

GLKN,  s.[^lean,  Erse]  a  valley ;  a  dale. 

GLE'NCOE,  The  Vale  of,  in  Argyleshire,  noted  for 
the  military  execution  of  its  unsuspecting'  inhabitants,  by  a 
party  of  English  soldiers,  in  1651,  in  coiisc(jueiice  ot':in  or- 
der signed  by  kino;  William,  in  council,  for  that  purpose, 
and  contrary  to  the  faith  of  a  royal  proclamation.  The 
male  part  of  the  inhabitants  had  many  of  them  been  in  arms 
for  the  abdicated  kins,',  James  II. 

GLEW,  s.  \gluten,  Lat.J  a  viscid,  tenacious  matter,  used 
as  a  cement  to  join  divers  things  together.  The  common 
glew  is  made  of'  the  skins  or  bides  of  beasts ;  tisli  glew  is 
made  of  the  mucilaginous  parts  of  a  large  tish,  found  chiefly 
ill  the  Russian  seas,  and  is  what  we  call  isin«;lass. 

GLIB,  a.  [fi-W,  Sax.]  smooth ;  slippery ;  without  anv 
inequalities  on  the  surface  ;  formed  so  as  to  ne  easily  moved. 
Voluble,  applied  to  speech.  Synon.  Au  eel  is  so  slippery 
as  to  be  diliicult  to  hold.  Wet  weather,  succeeded  by  a 
frost,  makes  the  way  slipperi/.  Oiling  the  tly  of  a  jack  makes 
it  mn  glib. 

GLf  BLY,  ad,  smoothly ;  without  any  obstacle. 

OLl'BNESS,  «.  smoothness;  slipperiness.  Volubility, or 
easinessof  motion,  applied  to  the  tongue.  " 

To  GLIDE,  V.  n.  [^lidan.  Sax. J  to  flow  or  pass  gently, 
Btnoothly,  or  without  any  tumult;  to  move  smoothly  and 
swiftly  along. 

GLIDE,  t.  a  lapse ;  a  sliding  motion ;  the  act  of  passing 
smoothly. 

GLIDER,  *.  one  that  glides. 

GLIKE,  s.  [gUg,  Sax.j  sneer,  or  scoff".    Not  in  use. 

ToGLI'MMEK,,  v.  n.  Iglimmer,  Dan.]  to  shine  faintly; 
to  afford  a  faint  light. 

GLI'MMER,  i.  a  faint  splendour,  or  dim  light;  a  fossil, 
lodged  in  sparry  and  stony  bodies,  so  called  from  its  shining. 

GLI'MMEKlNG,  ».  an  imperfect  view.  A  faint  resem- 
blance ;  a  trace. 

GLIMPSE,  *.  [from  glimmen,  Belg.]  a  weak,  faint  light ; 
a  sudden,  or  quick  flashing  light.  A  transient  lustre;  a 
short  and  transitory  view.  A  short  fleeting  enjoyment.  A 
faint  resemblance  or  likeness. 

To  GLISTEN,  v.  n.  [glittan,  Teut.J  to  shine  with  lustre  or 
splendour. 

GLI'STER,  s.    See  Clyster,  which  is  the  most  proper 
spelling. 
"To  GLI'TFER,  1'.  n.  [glitiman,  Sax.]  to  shine  with  lus- 
tre or  polish ;  ta  gleam  ;  to  appear  pompous,  specious,  or 
striking. 

GLl'TTER,  s.  lustre;  splendour;  a  shining  or  showy 
brightness. 

GLITTERINGLY,  ad.  with  a  shining  or  sparkling 
lustre. 

To  GLOAR,  (gldr)  V.  a.  [gloeren,  Belg.]  to  squint ;  to 
look  askew. 

To  GLOAT,  (g-/o<)  "•  "•  perhaps  a  corruption  of  glonr; 
to  look  sideways  at  a  person  ;  to  cast  a  stolen  glance  at  a 
person. 

GLO'BATED,  a.  [ghhatxs,  Lat.]  formed  in  the  shape  of  a 
globe. 

GLOBE,  s.  [globiLf,  Lat.]  a  romid  body,  having  every  part 
of  its  surface  equally  distant  from  the  centre.  Globe  is 
more  particularly  used  for  an  artificial  sphere  of  metal, 
plaster,  paper,  or  some  other  matter,  on  whose  convex 
surface  is  drawn  a  map,  either  of  the  earth  or  heavens.  The 
globe  which  represents  the  earth,  is  called  the  terrestrial, 
and  that  w  hich  represents  the  heavens,  the  celestial ;  the 
furmer  is  very  useful  in  geography,  the  latter  in  agtronoBiy. 
iiee  the  plate. 
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GLOT?E-FISn,  s.  a  kind  oforbicskr  fish. 

GLO'IiK-FLOWER,  «.  a  kind  of  mountain  crowfoot. 

GLOBOSE,  GLO'BOUS,  GLOBULAR,  or  GLO'EIT- 
LOUS,  a.  [from  glohts,  a  globe,  Lat.J  round  or  spherical. 

GLOBOSITY,  s.  [from  ghbHs,  a  globe,  Lat.]  round- 
ness. 

GLOBULA'RIA,  s.[Lat.]  a  flosctjlous  flower. 

GLO'BULE,  s.  [from  gfobvs,  a  globe,  Lat.]  a  smaH  par- 
ticle of  matter,  of  a  round  or  spherical  form,  applied  to  red 
particles  of  the  blood,  &c. 

To  GLO'MER.^TE,  v.  a.  [from  glomus,  a  bottom  of  yam, 
or  clue  of  thread,  Lat]  to  gather  several  parts  or  bodies  into 
a  round  body  or  sphere. 

GLOMERATION,  s.  [from,  glomnt^  a  bottom  of  yarn,  or 
clue  of  thread,  Lat.  |  the  act  of  forming  several  parts  or 
bodies  into  a  round  ball  or  sphere  ;  a  body  foraieu  into  a 
ball. 

GLO'MEROUS,  a.  \{xom  glomiis,  a  bottonj  of  yarn,  or 
clue  of  thread,  Lat.]  gathered  into  a  ball  or  sphere,  as  a  ball 
of  thread. 

GLOOM,  s.  Ighmavg,  Sax.]  an  imperfeC't,  faint,  or  ob- 
scure sight.    Figuratively,  sullenness. 

To  GLOOM,  V.  n.  to  shine  obscurely  ;  to  be  darkish, 
like  the  twilight.  Figuratively,  to  be  melancholy,  dull,  or 
sullen. 

GLO'OMILY,  ad.  dimly,  without  perfect  light.  Figura- 
tively, sullenly. 

GLO'OMlNESS,  s.  want  of  light ;  duskiness  ;  darkisFj- 
ness ;  dismaluess.  Figuratively,  sullenness ;  sadness,  or 
melancholy. 

GLO'OMY,  a.  obscure ;  imperfectly  lightened ;  having  a 
faint  light;  dark  or  blackish.  Figuratively,  sullen;  melan^ 
cholv ;  sad. 

GLO'RIED,  a.  illustrious;  honourable. 

GLORIFICATION,  s.  fghri/ication,  Fr.]  the  act  of  givin- 
glory,  attributing  honour,  and  rendering  praise. 

To  GLO'RIFY,».  a.  [from  gloria,  glory,  and/aero,  to  make, 
Lat.]  to  procure  honour  or  praise  to  a  person  or  thing;  to 
procure  iionour  or  praise  in  worship;  to  extol,  honour,  or 
praise;  to  exalt  to  a  state  of  splendour,  dignity,  or  glory. 

GLO'RIOUS,  a.  [from  gloria,  glory,  Lat.]  in  its  primary 
sense,  haugdjty  ;  proud;  ostentatious;  or  boasting  in  any  ad- 
vantage. JPiguratively,  adorned  with  glory ;  exalted  to  a 
stateof  splendour  and  dignity  ;  noble;  illustrious. 

GLORIOUSLY,  ad.  illustriously  ;  nobly. 

GLO'RY,'  (used  by  the  antieut  poets  as  a  word  of  one  ' 
syllable,  and  pronounced  glare)  s.  ^gloMa,  Lat.]  praise  or 
honour  attributed  in  adoration  or  worship.  In  scripture,  a 
state  of  inefl^able  splendour  and  felicity,  prepared  for  the 
righteous  in  heaven.  Honour;  praise;  fame;  renown.  A 
state  of  splendour,  dignify,  and  magnificence.  Lustre  or 
brightness.  A  circle  of  rays  which  surrounds  the  heads  of 
saints  in  pictures.  Pride  ;  arrogance  ;  boastfulness.  Sy- 
non. (»/«rt/ expresses  somelhin-:  more  singular  than  honour; 
the  one  makes  us  undertake  voluntarily  the  most  difficult 
tilings  ;  the  other  leads  us  willingly  to  the  execution  of 
the  most  rigorous  exactions.  An  indifl'eience  to  glmy  may 
pass  unnoticed,  but  not  with  respect  to  honour. 

To  GLORY,  V.  n,  [glorior,  from  gloria,  glory,  Lat.J  to 
■  boast  in  ;  to  be  proud  of,  used  with  in. 

To  GLOSE,  V.  a.    See  To  Glozk. 

GLOSS,  J.  \gl<ise,  Fr.]  a  comment  or  explanaticm  of  the 
sense  of  an  author.  Figuratively,  a  false  interpretation,  or 
specious  explanation  ot  the  words  of  an  author,  in  order  to 
serve  a  particular  purpose ;  a  superficial  lustre  or  brightness, 
appearing  on  the  surface  of  silk,  or  any  smooth  or  polisbi'd 
thing. 

To  GLOSS,  ti.  n.  [gh'ser,  Fr.]  to  comment,  or  make  re- 
marks on  the  sense  of  an  author;  to  make  a  sly  remark,  or 
give  a  broad  hint ;  to  palliate,  or  make  a  thing  appear  right 
by  some  specious  reasoning  or  interpretation.  To  make  the 
surface  of  a  thing  shine;  to  embellish  with  a  superficial 
show,  used  with  over. 
,  GLO'SS.\RY,  s.  [gbssarium,  from  glosia,  a  tougne,  or  Ian. ; 
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Snajje,  Lat.l  a  dietionaty,  explaining  obscure  and  obsolete 
words. 

GLOSSATOR,  or  GLO'SSER,  t.  a  commentator  or 
scholiast. 

GLO'SSINESS,  *.  the  shininij  lustre  appearing  on  toe 
turface  of  silk,  or  any  polished  bodies. 

GLOSSO'GRAPHER,  {ghssi^rafer)  t.  [from  glossa,  a 
tongue,  and  g-rnpAo,  to  write,  Gr.J  a  scholiast ;  a  commen- 
tator. 

G  LOSSO'GRAPH Y,  (^lossi^rafy)  a.  [from  ghssa  a  tonglie. 
andgrapho,  to  write,  Gr.j  the  writing  commentaries;  the  ex- 
pounding hard  arid  ditficult  words  and  terms. 

GLOSSY,  a.  having  a  shining  and  smoothly  polished 
surtace. 

GLOTTIS,  i.  [Lat.]  the  mouth  or  aperture  of  the  larynx, 
through  which  the  air  ascends  and  descends  in  respiring, 
serving  for  the  formation  of  the  -voice,  and  giving  that  won- 
derful variety  of  notes  of  which  the  voice  is  capable  in 
spcakini^  and  singing. 

GLOlj'CESThlX,  {Glitter)  3  large,  populous,  and  consi- 
derable city  ofGloucoatershire.coutaining  5  parish  churches, 
besides  its  antient  and  magniticent  cathedral.  It  is  well 
built,  and  has  been  lately  much  tniprovcd ;  its  four  principal 
streets  are  greatly  admired  for  the  regularity  of  their  junc- 
tion in  the  centre  of  the  town ;  besides  which  there  are  seve- 
ral smaller  ones,  all  well  paved.  Here  is  a  good  stone  bridge 
over  the  Severn,  the  lowest  down  that  river,  with  a  quay, 
wharf,  and  custom-house.  Gloucester  has  a  tlourishing  ma- 
nufacture of  pins,  and  is  seated  on  theE.  side  of  the  Severn, 
where,  bv  its  two  streams,  it  forms  the  Isle  of  Alney,  35 
miles  N.  E.  by  N.  of  Bristol,  and  106  W.  by  N.  of  London. 
Market  on  Wednesday.  Fairs  on  April  5,  July  6,  Sept.  2tJ, 
and  Nov.  28,  the  latter  chiefly  for  fat  nogs. 

GLOU'CESTERSHIRE,  a  county  ot  England,  bounded 
on  theW.  by  Monmouthshire  and  Herefordstiire ;  on  the  N. 
by  Worcestershire  ;  on  the  E.  by  Warwickshire  and  Ox- 
fordshire ;  and  on  the  S.  by  Wiltshire  and  Somersetshire. 
It  extends  from  N.  E.  to  S.  W.  more  than  60  niik's,  but  is 
not  more  than  26  in  breadth.  It  is  divided  into  13  hundreds, 
which  contain  1  city,  27  market-towns,  2H0  parishes,  1229 
villages,  about  20,760  houses,  and  102,660  inlialt'tunts.  The 
soil  and  appearance  of  this  county  vary  in  different  parts, 
but  the  air  is  healthy  throughout;  sharp  on  tlie  E.  or  hilly 
part,  which' contains  the  Coteswold  liills,  but  tiiild  in  the 
rich  vale  of  Severn,  which  occupies  the  uc-ntie.  The  W. 
pari,  w  hich  is  the  smallest  district,  is  varied  by  iiill  and  dale, 
and  chiefly  occupied  by  the  Forest  of  Dean,  which  was 
once  full  of  oak  trees,  but  the  iron  works  lisve  consumed  a 
great  part  of  them.  The  staple  commodities  are  cheese, 
cyder,  perry,  bacon,  grain,  and  fish,  besides  its  manufac- 
tories of  woollen  cloths,  hats,  leather,  paper,  bar  iron,  edge 
tools,  nails,  brass,  &-c.  Its  rivers  are  the  Severn,  the  War- 
wickshire Avon,  the  Lower  Avon,  the  Wve,  Thames, 
Coin,  Lech,  Windrush,  Evenlode,  Churn,  Leden,  Swiliate, 
^Garon.  and  Stour. 

GLOVE,  s.  l^lofe,  rSax.]  a  covering  worn  npon  the 
hands,  either  for  luxury,  or  to  keep  them  from  the  incle- 
mency of  the  weather. 

To  GLOVE,  V.  a.  to  cover  as  with  a  glove. 

GLO'VKR,  s.  one  who  makes  or  sells  gloves. 

To  G LOUT,  I),  n.  to  pout;  to  look  sullen,  or  discover 
dislike  and  discontent  in  the  countenance.    A  low  word. 

To  GLOW,  (g!o)  V.  n.  [gloirnn,  Sax.]  to  be  heated  so 
as  to  shine  without  Hame ;  to  burn  with  vehement  heat ;  to 
present  or  exhibit  a  strong  bright  colour.  To  feel  a  heat  in 
any  part  of  the  body.  To  feel  a  warmth  of  passion,  or  heat 
arising  from  the  eagerness  or  ardour  of  the  mind. 

GLOW,  (eld)  s.  a  shining  heat.  Vehemence  or  ardour, 
applied  to  the  passions.  Brightness,  or  ruddiness,  applied 
to  colour. 

GLOW-WORM,  (gh-worm)  s.  an  insect  which  appears 
luminous  in  the  dark.  The  glow-worm  ia  the  wmgles* 
female  of  a  beetle  insect.  The  male  is  of  a  dusky  hue, 
without  mach  beauty  or  peculiarity  of  markings.  'Ihe  ftmalc 


is  more  like  the  larva,  or  grub  of  a  beetle,  than  a  perfect 
full  grown  insect.  The  light,  which  is  of  a  beautiful  sulphur 
colour,  proceeds  from  the  three  last  rings  of  liie  body. 

ToGLOZE,  f.  ".  [^/cOTM,  SaxJ  to  make  ute  of  soothing 
and  fiatterinjiwords  in  order  to  persuade,  coax,  or  w  hcedle 
a  person.  To  comment  or  interpret ;  but  in  this  sepse  it 
should  be  gloss. 

OLOZE,  s.  flattery  ;  soothing  words ;  insinuations. 

GLU'CINE,  s.  in  mineralogy,  a  kind  of  earth  found  onijr 
in  the  emerald  and  beryl.  It  is  a  soft  white  powder,  whicii 
gives  to  acids  a  sweet  taste. 

GLUE,  s.\glue,  Fr.]  a  viscous  substance  used  to  join  things, 
together.    See  Glew. 

To  GLUE,  V.  a.  [g?u«-,  Fr.1  to  join  together  with  a  vis- 
cous substance  or  cement ;  to  hold  together.  Figuratively, 
to  join,  or  make  a  thing  join;  to  unite  as  it  were  willi 
glue. 

GLU'F.BOILER,  s.  one  whose  trade  is  to  make  glue. 

GLU'ER,*.  one  who  cements  with  glue. 

GLUM,  a.  fa  low  cant  word,  corrupted  from  g-ieomj  sul- 
.en;  affectedly  and  obstinately  grave. 

To  GLUT,  V.  a.  [evgloiitir,  Fr.]  to  swallow  with  little 
chewing;  to  devour;  to  cloy;  to  fill  too  full;  to  sate,  or 
disgust.  To  feast  or  delight  to  satiety.  To  bring  in  large 
quantities ;  to  overfill,  or  load.  To  saturate,  or  supply  with 
as  much  as  it  can  dissolve,  &c. 

GLUT,  s.  that  which  is  gorged  or  swallowed  in  a  ra- 
venous manner.  More  than  enough.  Any  thing  whicli 
fills  or  stops  up  a  passage  by  its  too  great  or  excessive 
quantity. 

GLUTEN,  *.  in  chemistry,  a  vegetable  substance,  some- 
wiiat  similar  to  animal  gelatine.  It  is  the  gluten  in  wheat- 
flour,  which  gives  it  the  property  of  uiakiug  good  bread, 
and  adhesive  paste.  Other  grain  contains  a  much  less  quan- 
tity of  this  nutritious  substance. 

•GLUTINOUS,  a.  r/^?i(<inei(.r,  Fr.J  viscous ;  tenacious. 

GLUTINOUSNESS,  s.  the  quality  of  being  viscid. 

GLUTTON,  s.  [glouton,  Fr.]one  who  indulges  himself  too 
much  in  eating;  one  who  eats  to  excess.  A  kind  of  small 
bear,  which  inhabits  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  Asiu, 
and  America,  and  preys  upon  deer.  For  an  interesting 
description  see  the  Natural  History  of  Quadrupeds,  pub- 
lished by  Brightly  and  Cbilds,  vol.  1.  page  414.  Figuratively, 
onecagerofanv  thing  to  excess. 

To  GLUTTONIZE,  v.  n.  to  eat  to  excess ;  to  be  luxu- 
rious. 

GLUTTONOUS,  a.  given  toexcessin  eating. 

GLU'TFONOUSLY,  ad.  after  the  manner  of  a  glutton, 
or  of  one  that  eats  to  excess. 

GLU'TTONY,  s.  [glouto7mie,  Fr.]  excess  in  eating. 

GLU'Y,  {glu-ee)  a.  stickv  ;  viscous  ;  tenacious. 

GLYN,  t.  [Ir.  and  Erse^  a  valley,  or  hollow  between  tw« 
mountains. 

To  GNAR,  or  GNARL,  (mtr  6r  narl)  V.  n.  [enyrran,  Sti.\ 
to  growl,  murmur,  snarl,  or  grind  the  teeth. 

GNA'RLED,  (narled)  a.  knotty. 

To  GNASH,  (nash)  v.  n.  [knnsehen,  Belg.]  to  strike  Or 
clash  together,  applied  to  the  teelh,  either  on  account  of 
rage,  or  from  a  sensation  of  excessive  cold  or  agony. 

GNAT,  (nat)t.[gnat,  Sax.]  a  small  winged  insect,  or  fly, 
of  which  there  are,  according  to  Derhaio,  at  least  40  distinct 
species.  In  its  vermicular  state,  it  is  a  red  uiaggot,  and  has 
a  mouth  and  other  parts  accommodated  to  food ;  in  its  aure- 
lia  state,  it  has.no  such  parts,  because  it  subsists  without 
food:  but  in  its  mature  (gnat)  state,  its  mouth  is  furnished 
with  a  curious  well-made  spear,  to  suck  out  the  blood  of 
other  animals. 

GNATtLOWER,*.  a  flower  otherwise  called  tlie  bee- 
flower. 

GN  ATSNAPPER,  s.  a  bird  so  called  because  he  lives  by 
catdiing  gnats. 

To  GNAW,  (naw)  ».  a.  [gnagan,  Sax.]  to  bite  and  teair 
oiFby  mtans  offbc  teeth:  to  eat  or  chew  by  degrees;  t* 
bite  in  agony  and4age.    To  fret,  wa«te,  or  uorrodc. 
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GNAWF.M,  {nawrr)  s.  one  «lio  biles  or  tears  te  pieces 
«itli  tlieteerh.  ♦    • 

GNOMES,  (nainns)  s.  ccftain  invisible  people,  wlio,  ac- 
cording to  the  Cabalists,  inhabit  the  inner  parts  of  the  earth. 
.  They  are  supposed  sinall  in  stature,  and  tiie  guardians  of 
quarries,  mines,  &c. 

GNO'MON,  (vumon)  .'.  [triinmnn,  from  p;mosho,  to  know, 
Gr.  because  the  gnomon  servfs  to  direct  or  make  knownj 
tlie  hand,  index,  or  pin  of  a  dial. 

GNOMCNIGS,  {tiomov.i.lis)  s.  [from  g^wmon,  the  index  of  a 
dial,  Gr.]  dialing ;  or  a  science  which  teaches  to  tind  the 
just  proportions  of  sliadows  for  the  construction  of  all  sorts 
of  sun-dials. 

GNO'STirS,  (Nustiks)  [gnostihoi,  from  erinosho,  to  know, 
Gr.]in  church  history,  a  name  which  almost  all  the  antient 
heretics  affected  to  take  to  expn«ss  that  new  knowledge  and 
extraordinary  light  to  which  tliey  made  pretensions ;  tlie 
word  Gnostio,  signifies  a  learned  and  enlightened  person. 

GNU,*,  in  natural  history,  a  very  large  speciesof  antelope, 
found  in  the  South  of  Africa. 

To  GO,  I',  a.   prefer.  I  went,  I  have  gone,  participle  gone  ; 

Igttn,  Sax.]  to  move  step  by  step  ;  to  walk  ;  to  move  slow- 
V,  opposed  to  running.  To  proceed  from  one  to  another. 
To  depart  from  a  place.  To  move,  or  pass  in  any  manner, 
or  to  any  end.  To  intend,  or  be  near  undertaking  a  thing. 
To  march  in  a  hostile  or  warlike  manner.  To  change  state 
or  opinion  for  better  or  worse.  To  have  recourse  to.  To 
tend  towards  death  or  ruin.  "  He  is  far  gone."  To  tend  to 
any  act.  To  be  in  a  state  of  compact  or  partnership.  "Go 
your  halves."  To  be  regulated  by  any  mothod.  To  be 
pregnant.  "  Gone  with  young."  To  reach,  or  be  extended 
to  any  degree.  "  No  man's  knowledge  can  go  beyond  his 
cNperience."  To  contribute;  to  conduce;  to  concur;  to 
fall  out,  or  terminate  ;  to  proceed  in  train  or  consequence  ; 
to  succeed.  To  g-o  «Joh>,  to  attempt,  to  endeavour.  To  g-o 
aside,  to  err,  to  deviate  from  the  right.  To  go  between,  to 
interpose.  To  go  by,  to  pass  unnoticed.  To  hnd,  or  get  in 
the  conclusion  ;  to  observe  as  a  rule.  To  go  down,  to  be 
swallowed  ;  to  be  received.  To  eo  in  and  out,  to  do  the  bu- 
siness of  life  ;  to  be  at  liberty.  To  g-oo/f",  to  die  ;  to  depart 
from  a  post.  To g-n on,  to  proceed.  To  go  through,  to  exe- 
cute or  perform  thoroughly ;  to  suffer,  or  undergo.  To  go 
over,  to  peruse,  or  read  through  ;  to  revolt.  Tog-o  after,  to 
pursue.  To  let  go,  to  give  a  person  his  liberty.  To  gojfor, 
to  pass,  to  be  received  for.  To  move,  or  be  in  a  state  of 
motion,  applied  to  machines,  &-c.  To  go  ma,  to  be  extin- 
guished, applied  to  flame,  or  fire.  To  g-o  against  the  grain, 
is  a  proverbial  expression,  to  express  something  extremely 
rcp\ignant,  disagreeable,  or  disgustful. 

GO  TO,  interject,  come,  come,  jtake  the  right  course.  A 
scornful  exhortation. 

GO'A,  a  large  and  well'built  city,  on  the  W.  coast  of  Hin- 
doosfan,  capital  of  the  Portuguese  settlements  in  India,  and 
the  seat  of  a  viceroy.  It  contains  about  20,000  inhabitants, 
of  whom  the  native  Portuguese  amount  to  a  very  small  num- 
ber ;  and  stands  on  an  island  of  the  same  name,  about  24 
miles  in'circumference,  separated  from  the  continent  by  a 
fine  river  called  Mandova,  capable  of  receiving  sliipsof  the 
preafest  burden,  which  lie  within  a  mile  of  the  town.  It 
has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese  since  the  year, 
1510,  when  it  was  taken  by  general  Albuquerque.  Lat.  16. 
28.  N.  Ion.  73.  45.  E. 

GOAD,  (go(i)  s.  [gad,  Sax.]  a  stick  or  pole  armed  with 
a  sharp  point  at  the  end,  with  which  oxen,  &c.  are  driven 
forward. 

To  GOAD,  f^ofl)  V.  a.  to  prick  or  drive  with  a  goad. 
figuratively,  to  incite,  stimulate,  or  drive  forward. 

GOAL,  (gel)  t.  [from  gaule,  Fr.]  a  long  pole  set  up  to 
determine  the  bounds  of  a  race ;  a  post  set  up  to  \\hich  race- 
horses are  to  run;  a  starting  post.  Fig^trativelv,  the  design, 
final  purpose,  or  .end,  of  anv  measure  or  undertaking. 

GOAR,  or  GORK,  *.  \goror.  Brit.]  an  edging  sewed  on 
cloth  to  strengtheu  it.    The  warm  blood  of  any  creature, 
[from  gor,  Brit.] 
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GOAT,  (got)  t.  {get.  Sax.]  a  horned  animal,  with  coartr. 
sh;iggy  hair,  remark-able  for  laciviousiiess,  and  a  rank  smell 
when  old.  The  goat  of  Angora  has  hair  soft  and  glossy  like 
silk. 

GO'ATBRARD,  s.  a  poispnous  plant  with  compound 
flowers,  called  by  the  country  people,  Johugo-to-bedat-uoon, 
on.account  of  its  shutting  its  flowers  at  noon. 

GO  .'VTCHAFEK,  s.  a  kind  of  beetle. 

GOATHERD,  s.  [gat  and  hyrd,  Sax.]  one  who  keeps 
goats. 

GO'ATISH,  (gottish)  a.  resembling  a  goat  in  rankness  of 
smell,  or  anv  quality,  as  lust. 

GO'ATiNXILKER,  *.  a  kind  of  owl,  so  called  from  sucking 
goats. 

GOB,  «.  [gobe,  Fr.]  a  small  quantity,  generally  applied  to 
something  viscous  or  flabby.     A  low  word. 

GO'BBKT,  *.  [gobe,  Fr.]  a  mouthful;  as  much  as  can  be 
swallowed  at  once- 

To  GOBBET, ».  a.  to  swallow  at  once. 

To  GO'BBLE,  v.  a.  fgobei;  old  Fr.]  to  swallow  hastily,  or 
in  a  ravenous  manner,  attended  with  noise. 

GOT.BLER,  s.  one  who  devours  in  a  ravenous  manner, 
without  chewing. 

GO'BELINS,  s.  a  species  of  French  tapestry,  so  called 
from  the  name  of  a  celebrated  French  dyer. 

GO'-BETWEEN,  s.  a  mediator;  or  one  who  carries  on  a 
design  by  b«ing  sent  backwards  and  forward*  with  messages 
by  the  two  parties. 

GOBLET,  *.  [gobelet,  Fr,]  a  bowl  or  cup  that  holds  a 
large  draught. 

GOTiLIN,  s.  [goblin,  Fr.]  an  evil  or  walking  spirit;  an 
elf,  or  fajry. 

GO'BY,  in  ichthyology,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  fishes 
with  prickly  barks. 

GO'-BY,  s.  a  delusion,  artifice,  orsfratagem. 

GO'-CART,  s.  a  machine  going  upon  castors,  in  which 
children  are  inclosed  to  teach  them  to  walk. 

GOD,  [God,  Sax.]  the  self  existent,  infinitely  perfect,  and 
infinitely  good  Being,  who  created  and  preserves  all  things 
that  have  existence ;  the  object  of  adoration  and  worship ; 
any  person  or  thing  which  is  too  much  the  object  of  a  per- 
son's thouclits  and  labours. 

To  GOD,  f.  a.  to  deify,  or  worship  as  a  god.  Figura- 
tively, to  confer  the  greatest  honours  that  can  be  imagined. 

GODA'LMIN,  a  town  of  Surry,  noted  for  liquorice,  excel- 
lent carrots,  and  peat,  that  burns  as  well  as  pit-eoal.  Here 
is  a  manufactory  of  stockings;  as  also  of  mixed  kerseys,  and 
blue  ones,  that  are  not  to  be  matched  for  colour.  The  coun- 
try about  it  is  agreeably  diversified  with  hills  and  gentle  up- 
lands. It  is  seated  on  several  streams  of  the  river  Wey, 
(which  abounds  with  good  fish,  especially  pike,  and  whicli 
drives  one  grist-mill,  two  paper-mills,  and  three  corn-mills) 
4  miles  S.  W.  of  Guildford,  and  34  S.  W.  of  Loudon,  on  the 
road  to  Portsmouth.    Market  on  Wednesday. 

GODCHILD,  s.  an  infant  or  person  for  whom  one  is  a 
sponsor  in  baptism. 

GODDAUGHTER,  (gid  dauter)  s.  a  female  for  whom  a 
person  is  sponsor  in  baptism. 

GODDESS,  s.  a  female  deitv  or  divinity. 

GO'DFATHER,  s.  [godfader.  Sax.]  a  man  that  is  sponsor 
for  anv  person  at  baptism. 

GODHEAD,  i^odhed)  t.  the  state,  condition,  or  natura 
of  a  god.    Figuratively,  a  deity. 

GODLESS,  a.  without  sense  of  a  deity ;  atheistic  ;  itreli, 
gious  :  impious. 

GODLIKE,  a.  divine;  resembling  God;  superlatively 
excellent. 

GO'DLING,  i.  a  divinity  of  small  stature  or  dignity. 

GO'DLINESS,  ».  duty  or  piety  towards  God  ;  a  general 
observation  of  all  the  duties  towards  God. 

GCDLY,  1.  having  a  proper  sense  of  our  duty  and  obli- 
gations to  God.  Figuratively,  pious,  righteous,.  or.reU- 
gipus. 

GO'DLY,  ad.  in  a  pious  and  Tcligious  manner. 
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GO'DMANCHESTF.R.  atown,  or  lar^  villa^o,  of  Huiit- 
ingdonsliire,  parted  from  the  town  of  Hiuitiii^'iloii  by  the 
river  Ouse,  but  united  to  it  by  a  bridge  and  short  causeway, 
which  form  a  part  of  the  post-road  between  London  and 
Edinburgh.  It  is  inhabited  by  a  {;reat  number  of  yeouien 
and  farmers,  who  are  said  to  nave  extraordinary  teams  of 
horses,  no  town  in  Kngland  keeping  more  ploii^jlis  at  work 
than  this  hath  done,  lliey  formerly  received  the  kings,  wiio 
passed  that  way,  with  adispJay  of  their  instruments  of  agri- 
culture, fxhibitinf;,  at  oue  time,  to  James  I.  wlien  he 
passed  through  it,  nine  score  ploughs,  adorned  with  trap- 
pings, <4e. 

GODMOTHER,  t.  a  woman  that  is  sponsor  for  a  person 
iu  baptism. 

GODOl.PHIN,  a  hill  in  Cornwall,  famous  for  its  tin 
mines  ;  it  lies  E.  of  Mountsbay,  and  has  the  title  of  an 
earldom. 
GO'D.SHIP,  ».  the  office,  rank,  or  character,  of  a  god. 
GO'DSON,  s.  one  whom  a  person  has  been  sponsor  to  io 
baptism. 
GO'DWARD,  a.  towards,  or  with  respect  to  God. 
GO'DWIT,  *.  a  bird  of  particular  delicacy. 
GO'DYRLU,  orGODYIKLD,  ad.  corrupted  from  God 
shield ;  a  term  of  thanks,  wherein  a  person  wishes  another 
the  itrotcction  and  providence  of  the  Deity.    Not  in  use  at 
present. 

GO'ER,  s.  one  that  moves  from  one  place  to  another ;  one 
that  runs  ;  one  that  has  a  ijood  pace,  applied  to  a  horse. 
One  that  is  regular  in  its  motions,  applied  to  a  watch  or  clock. 
GO'GET,  s.  in  ichthyology,  the  sea-gudgeon,  or  rock- 
fish. 
To  GO'GGF^r.,  ».  a.  Isoelge^e,  Sax.]  to  look  asquint. 
GO'GGLE-EYED,  a.  [toe^i  ei^en.  Sax. J  squint-eyed  ;  not 
looking  straight ;  or  looking  with  the  balls  of  the  eyes  turn- 
ed contrarywise. 

GO'GGLES,  J.  in  surgery,  instruments  used  for  curing 
the  distortion  of  the  eyes. 

GO'ING,  /.  the  act  of  walking  or  moving  from  one  place 
to  another ;  departure. 
GO  LA,  s.  the  same  with  Cymatium. 
GOLCONDA,  a  country  of  Hindoostan,  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  Berar,  on  the  K.  by  the  6  Circars,  on  the  S.  by  Mysore 
and  the  Carnatic,  and  on  the  W.  by  Dowlatabad  and  Visia- 
pour,  subject  to  the  Nizam  of  the  Deccan.  The  great  rains 
which  fall  in  June,' part  of  July,  August,  September,  and 
October,  sweil  the  rivers  here  to  a  dangerous  degree  of 
depth  and  rapidity,  but  render  the  land  exceedingly  fertile, 
especially  in  fruits.  The  inhabitants  make  white  wine  of 
their  grapes,  and  have  yearly  two  crops  of  rico  and  other 
grain.  The  diamond-mmes  here  are  reckoned  the  most  con- 
siderable in  the  world.  The  black  merchants  usually  buy 
parcels  of  ground  to  search  for  these  precious  stones  in. 
They  sometimes  fail  in  meeting  with  any;  and  at  others  they 
find  immense  riches.  They  have  also  mines  of  salt  and  fine 
iron  ;  and  manufactures  of  curious  calicoes  and  chintzes. 
Hydrabad  is  the  capital,  but  the  city  and  fortress  of  Golconda 
was  formerly  the  residence  of  the  kings  of  this  country. 

GOLD,  *.  fSax.]  the  heaviest,  most  dense,  most  simple, 
most  fixed,  of  all  bodies  ;  neither  injured  by  air  or  fire,  solu- 
ble only  by  sea  salt,  and  most  easily  amalgamated  with  silver ; 
its  colour  is  of  a  shining  and  radiant  yellow,  which  dirters 
according  ta  its  purity,  or  the  parts  it  comes  from.  It  is 
used  for  jewellery,  for  plate,  and  for  current  coin;  but  for 
these  purposes  it  is  generally  alloyed.  It  is  also  used  iu  a 
state  of  solution  for  staining  ivor\'  and  ornamental  feathers 
of  a  beautiful  purple  red.  Figuratively,  money  or  anything 
vep- valuable.  "  Aheart'of  g-oW."  ' 
_  GO  LDBEATER,  (g'oldkeeter)  s.  one  who  hammers  gold 
mto  thin  leaves,  which  are  used  by  gilders.  Galdbeater't 
tkin  is  the  intestinum  rectum  ofan  ox  or  bullock,  well  scoured 
and  prepared,  which  is  laid  bv  goldbeaters  between  the 
leaves  of  the  metal  while  thev  fwat  i1,  whereby  the  mem- 
brane i» reduced  thm,  and  maile  fit  to  apply  to  cuts  or  small 
fresh  wounds. , 


GO'LDHOUND,  «.  encompassed  with  gold. 

GOLD  COAST  OF  CiUlNEA,  a  mararinie  countrr  of 
Africa,  in  which  are  more  foris  and  faclorics  of  European 
nations  than  in  any  otiier  part  of  ihe  coast  of  Africa.  It 
reaches  from  the  river  Suera  da  Costa  on  the  W.  to  Ihe  river 
Volta  on  the  E.  and  includes  several  districts,  in  which  are 
two  or  three  towns  or  villages,  scattered  along  the  sea-shore. 
The  whole  Gold  Coast  is  about  180  miles  in  length.  The 
negro  merchants  here  are  generally  very  rich,  and  trade 
with  Europeans  in  gold.  The  domestic  animals  are  bulls, 
cows,  sheep,  and  goats ;  the  last  of  which  are  innumerable, 
and  their  flesh  is  excellent.  The  beef  and  mutton,  however, 
are  not  good.  The  principal  countries  are  Ancobar,  .'Vxem, 
Anta,  Conimenda,  Fetu,  Sabo,  Adorn,  Agouna,  Acra,  Acaiu- 
bore,  Labadde  Fantin,  Incassan,  Ningo,  and  Sabre. 

GO'LDEN,  a.  made  or  consisliiig  of  gold  ;  gilt.  Figura- 
tively, shining;  bright;  splendid;  yellow,  or  of  the  colour 
of  gold.  Golden  number,  in  chronology,  is  that  which  shews 
what  year  of  the  moon's  cycleany  particularyear  is.  Golden 
rule,  in  arithmetic,  called  likewise  the  ritle  of  three,  is  that 
by  which  a  fourth  number  is  sought,  which  bears  the  same 
proportion  to  the  third  number  as  the  second  does  to  the 
first.  ■ 

GO'LDF.NLY,  ad.  in  a  pompous  or  splendid  manner. 

GOLDFINCH,  s.  a  singing  bird,  so  named  from  his  gol- 
den colour. 

GOLDFINDER,  s.  one  who  finds  gold.  A  terta  ludi. 
crouslv  applied  to  one  that  empties  jakes. 

GO'LDFISH,  a.  heautiful  little' fish,  originally  brought 
from  China,  and  preserved  in  vases,  on  account  of  its  beauti^ 
ful  colours. 

GO  LDHAMMER,  s.  a  kind  of  bird. 

GO'LDING,  I.  a  sort  of  apple. 

GO'LDINS,  s.  in  botany,  the  crysanthemum. 

GO'LDNEY,  s.  asort  of  fish,  otherwise  called  gilthead. 

GO'LDSIZE,  *.  a  glue  of  a  golden  colour,  with  which 
painters  form  their  letters,  and  gilders  lay  those  parts  of  their 
works  which  are  to  be  covered  with  gold. 

GO  LDSMITH,  *.  [gold  and  smit.  Sax.]  a  person  who 
makes  and  sells  golden  wares. 

GO  i.DYLOCK.S, /.  a  plant,  the  same  with  the  sweet 
wood  crowfoot ;  a  kind  of  fern. 

GOLF,  I. a  game  of  great  antiquity,  peculiar  to  the  Scott. 
It  is  played  with  a  club  and  balls. 

GOME,  s.  theblack  and  oily  grease  of  a  cart-wheel., 

GO'MPHOSIS,  (giimfvsii)  s.  [from  gomphot,  a  nail  or  peg, 
Gr.]  in  anatomy,  a  species  of  articulation,  whereby  one  bone 
is  set  into  another,  hke  a  nail  or  peg,  as  the  teeth  withift 
the  jaws. 

GO'NDAR,  a  town  of  Africa,  the  metropolis  of  Abyssinia, 
situated  on  a  hill  of  considerable  height,  and  containing 
about  10,000  famiUes  in  time  of  peace.  The  houses  are 
chiefly  of  clay,  and  the  roofs  thatched  in  the  form  of  cones, 
the  usual  construction  within  the  tropical  rains.  On  the  W. 
end  of  the  town,  is  the  palace  or  king's  house,  which  witif" 
its  conticruous  buildings,  is  surrounded  by  a  substantial 
stone  wall,  30  feet  high,  with  battlements  and  a  parapet, 
by  which  you  can  go  along  the  whole.  The  inhabitants  are 
of  an  olive  complexion,  and  profess  Christianjty.  Their 
patriarch  depends  upon  that  of  Alexandria  ;  but  they 
iTppear  as  jealous  of  the  European  Christians,  as  of  the 
Musselnians.  They  have  no  shops,  but  expose  their  mer- 
chandise to  sale  upon  mats,  in  a  large  square;  gold  an(< 
rock-salt  form  their  medium  of  barter.  The  habit  of  tlw; 
better  sort  is  made  of  silks  and  cottons,  but  the  common 
people  wear  nothing  but  drawers.  It  is  180  miles  S.  E.  of 
Seniiar,  and  near  1000  S.  of  Grand  Cairo.  Lat.  12.  34.  N. 
Ion.  37.  33.  E. 

GONDOLA,  i.[a;ondule,  Fr.]  aflat  boat,  Tcry  long  and 
very  narrow,  used  upon  the  canals  at  Ve«ice. 

GONDOLI'ER,  (gondolier)  t.  one  who  rows  a  gon- 
dola. 

GONE,  (gow)"prefer.  of  ffo;  advanced  ;  forward  m  pro- 
gress;  lost,  or  undotie.    Gonelii,  past,  applied  tu  aiouon. 
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er  chaiije  of  place.  Lost ;  departed  ;  coHsunicd  ;  at  an  end ; 
dead. 

(iOTSTALON,  or  GO'NFANOX,  t.  [gonfanon,  Fr.]  an 
ensign,  or  standard. 

GCNJAH,  akingdom  of  Africa,  lit  tic  known,  and  situat- 
ed according  to  some,  between  the  coast  of  Upper  Guinea, 
on  the  S.  andTonibuctou,  on  theN.  Its  capital,  Gonjah,  is 
computed  to  be  870  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Cashna.  I. at.  la.  20. 
N.  Ion.  4, 10.  W. 

GONORRHCE'A,  (gonorrJiin)  s.  [from  §onos,  seminal  mat- 
ter, and  rea,  to  flow,  Gr.]  in  medicine,  an  involuntary  drip- 
ping of  therenereal  humour. 

GOOD,o.  comparative  frc««-,  superlative  tes<;  [gorf.  Sax. 
goedf^elg.]  having  such  perfections  as  are  requisite,  fit,  and 
proper  for  the  end.  Wliolesouie;  sound  ;  salutary.  Com- 
plete ;  full.  Useful ;  valuable.  Legal ;  confirmed ;  valid  ; 
established  ;  proved.  Cheerful;  gay  ;  not  easily  displeased, 
but  inclined  to  acts  of  benevolence  and  kindness,  joined 
■with  any  words  expressing  the  temper  of  the  mind.  Joined 
fabreediiig,  elegant, decent,  delicate,  polite;  consistent  with 
the  character  ota  gentleman.  Virtuous,  and  endowed  with 
all  moral  qualities  or  virtues.  Kind,  or  benevolent.  Skil- 
ful ;  ready  ;  dexterous.  Happy ;  prosperous.  Considera- 
ble ;  not  small,  tliough  not  very  great.  "A  good  while  ago." 
Real ;  serious,  "fi^oorf  earnest."  Rich  ;  of  credit.  "As 
goodas,"has  a  kind  of  negative  sense,  implying,  no  better 
than.  Companionable;  sociable.  "A  good  fellxiw."  "In 
good  time,"  not  too  fast.  "  In  good  sooth,"  really  ;  seriously. 
To  make  good,  to  perform  what  is  performed  or  expected  ; 
to  keep,  maintain,  support,  or  supply. 

GOOD,  t.  is  divided  into  physical  and  moral.     Physical 

food  is  that  which  tends  naturally  to  promote  our  happiness, 
ene^,  advantage,  or  health ;  to  increase  pleasure,  diminish 
pain,  or  procure  and  continue  the  presence  of  any  good,  or 
the  absence  of  anv  evil.  Moral  good  is  that  whicn  is  chosen 
agreeable  to  the  laws  of  reason  or  God,  and  has  a  tendency 
to  promote  both  our  own  happiness,  and  that  of  others.  Fi- 
guratively, prosperity. 

GOOD,  orf.  always  joined  with  as;  tbns  a^  g-oorf,  implies 
well ;  not  ill ;  no  worse. 

GOOD,  tni^riVrt.  well!  right!  sometimes  used  ironically. 

GOOD-CONDITION  ED,  «.  without  any  ill  qualities. 
Lnstv,  or  pKimp,  applic<l  to  persons. 

GOOD-FRrDAY,  s  a  solemn  fast  of  the  Christian  church, 
in  commemoration  of  the  death  of  Christ.  It  is  observed 
on  the  Friday  of  holy,  or  passion  week. 

GOODLA'CK,  rnterject.  O  strange  !  wonderfal  indeed  ! 
is  it  possible  !  say  you  so  ! 

GOO'DLINESS,  *.  beauty;  grace;  elegance,  applied  to 
external  appearance. 

G0OT)LY,  a.  beautiful ;  graceful ;  applied  to  persons. 
Fine,  or  splendid,  applied  to  things,  and  particularly  to 
dress.    Bulky  ;  swelling.    Happy ;  desirable. 

GOODMAN,  J.  a  rustic  term  of  compliment ;  gaffer. 

GOO'DNESS,  *.  the  fitness  of  a  thing  to  produce  any 
particular  end  ;  perfection;  kindness,  or  benevolence. 

GOO'D-'SO'W  .interject,  in  good  time  ;  or  prithee.  Some- 
times used  as  a  slight  exclamation  to  express  wonder. 

GOODS,  *.  the  moveables  or  furniture  of  a  house;  wares 
sold  in  trade. 

GOO'DWILL,  *.  a  friendly  and  benevolent  disposition  ; 
also,  a  consideration  for  coming  into  a  shop  or  business 
ready  prepared. 

GOO'DY,  *.  Johnson  supposes  it  corrupted  from  good- 
wife;  a  low  term  of  civility  used  to  mean  persons  of  the  fe- 
male sex. 

GOOSE,  ».  plural  geese  ;  [gos,  Sax.]  a  large  water-fowl, 
proverbially  noted,  and  figuratively  used  for  foolishness. 

GO'OS  KQAP,  s.  a  silly  person. 

GOOS K FOOT,  s.  the  ^mIcI  orach. 
'  CO;OSEBRRRY,  s.  a  well-known  fruit  and  shrub. 

GO'OS  KG  RASS,».  a  genus  of  plants,  of  which  there  are 
ten  sorts  found  in  England .  That  called  clivers  is  esteemed 
a  good  antiscorbutic. 
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'  GOPiRKLMFD,  ».  lusty;  fat;  liaving  a  large,  protube- 
rant, and  swelling  belly. 

GO'RBEI.LY,  s.  a  large,  protuberant,  or  big  belly  ;  a 
term  of  reproach  for  a  fit  person. 

GOR-COCK,  s.  in  ornithology,  the  red-grouse  or  moor- 
game. 

(iORI),  X.  fgoiitd,  Fr.]  an  instrument  of  gaming. 

GO'RDIAN-KNOT,  c.  in  antiquity,  a  knot  made  ivith 
the  leathers,  traces,  or  harness  of  the  chariot  ef  Gordjus, 
king  of  I'hrygia,  so  very  intricate,  that  there  was  no  finding 
where  it  began  or  ended.  The  oracle  having  declared,  that 
he  who  could  untie  itsbould  be  master  of  all  Asia,  Alexan- 
der attempted,  but  not  being  able  to  accomplish  it,  cut  it 
asunder  with  his  sword,  and  thus  fulfilled  or  eluded  the 
oracle. 

GORE,  s.  [Sax.  gor,  Brit.]  blood  efl'used  from  the  body ; 
clotted  or  congealed  blood. 

To  GORE,  V.  a.  to  stab  or  pierce  either  witha  weapon, or 
the  horns  of  an  animal,  so  as  to  make  a  wound. 

GOREE',  an  island  on  the  W.  coast  of  Africa,  about 
throe  quarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
breadth,  subject  to  ihe  English.  It  is  reckoned  of  great  im- 
portance on  account  of  its  proximity  to  Cape  ^'erd,  lying 
nearly  within  cannori-shot  of  the  shore,  and  its  advantage- 
ous situation  for  trade.    Lat.  14.  40  N.  Ion.  17. 30.  W. 

GORGE,  s.  [gorge,  Fr.]  the  tliroai  or  swallow;  that 
which  is  gorged  or  swallowed.  In  architecture,  a  sort  of 
concave  moulding.  In  fortification,  the  entrance  of  a  bas- 
tion, ravelin,  or  other  outwork. 

To  GORGE,  V.  a.  [gorrer,  Fr.]  to  fill  up  to  the  throat ; 
to  "hit  or  satiate  ;  to  swallow. 

GORGED,  «.  in  heraldry,  the  bearing  of  a  crown,  co- 
ronet, or  the  like,  about  the  neck  of  u  lion,  swan,  &c. 
Among  farriers,  it  signifies  the  same  as  swelled  ;  in  which 
sense  they  say,  the  legs  of  a  horse  are  gorged ;  the  pastern 
joint  is  gorged ;  you  must  walk  him  out  to  disgorge  his 
shoulder. 

GO'RGEOUS,  a.  rfrom  gorgias,  old  Fr.  'according  tQ 
Skinner]  fine  ;  splendid  ;  glittering. 

GO'RGEOUSLY,  ad.  in  a  splendid,  pompous,  showy,  or 
magnificent  manner. 

GO'RGEOUSNESS,  s.  splendour ;  lustrs ;  magnificence ; 
finery. 

GO'^GET,  s.  the  piece  of  armour  which  is  worn  round 
and  defends  the  throat. 

GO'RCiONS,  [Gr.]  so  called  from  gor"on,  a  venomous 
beast  in  Africa  ;  Ihoy  were  the  three  dauyliters  of  Phorcus, 
viz.  Medusa,  Stene,  and  Euryale  ;  so  called  from  their  sa- 
vageness,  because  they  killed  at  the  first  sigiil.  The  em- 
blems of  all  sinful  pleasures,  which  ensnare  and  destroy 
men  at  the  first  sight. 

GO'RMAND,  s.  [gourmand,  Fr.]  a  person  who  eat& 
greedily,  and  to  excess. 

To  GO'RM  ANDIZE,  v.  n.  to  eat  with  greediness,  and  to 

CXC6SS. 

GORMANDIZER,  s.  one  who  eats  greedily. 

GORSE,  s.  [gors.  Sax. J  furze  or  whins;  a  thick,  prickly 
shrub,  bearing  yellow  flowers. 

GORY,  a.  covered  with  clotted  or  congealed  blood; 
bloody  ;  murderous. 

GO'SHAWK,  s.  [got,7i  goose,  and  hasoc,  a  hawk.  Sax.]  a 
large  kind  of  hawk. 

GO'S  LING,  s.  a  young  goose,  not  full  grown.  In  bo- 
tanv,  a  catkin  on  nut  trees  and  pines. 

Gospel,  t.[godespet,  Sax.Jthe  historj-  of  the  life  and 
actions,  death,  resurrection,  ascension,  and  doctrine,  of 
Jesus  Christ.  The  word  is  Saxon,  and  of  the  iaport  with 
th»  Latin  ecangcUum,  or  the  Greek  euajigetion,  which  signi- 
fies glad  tidings  or  good  news  ; -the  history'of  our  blessed 
Saviour  being  the  best  news  ever  published  to  mankind.^ 
This  history  is  contained  in  the  writings  of  Matthew,  Maik, 
Luke  and  John,  v,  ho  from  thence  are  called  the  Evangelists. 
Figuratively,  apphed  to  signify,  in  divinity,  the  Christiaa. 
dispensation,  and  an  infallible  standard  of  truth. 
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To  GOSPEL,  V.  n.  [frndtpellitin,  Sax.]  to  preach  llie  gos- 
pel ;  to  instruct  as  a  priest. 

GO'SPELLER,  s.  Igodsprlhrv,  San.]  an  evangelist  or 
preacher.  A  name  of  the  followers  of  Wicklitt'e,  who  first 
attempted  a  reforimition  from  popery,  given  tlieru  by  the 
papisti  in  reproach  from  their  protessing  to  follow  and 
preach  only  the  gospel. 

G03P0RT,  a  large  trading  town  in  Hampshire,  situated 
in  Alverstock  parish,  on  the  W.  side  of  Portsmouth  Har- 
bour, (over  vvhicli  there  is  a  ferry,)  79  miles  S.  W.  of  Lon- 
don. It  is  mostly  itihabitcii  by  sailors  and  their  wives,  and 
the  warrant  officers,  every  thing  being  much  cheaper  and 
more  commodious  here  than  at  Portsmouth.  The  mouth 
of  the  harbour,  which  is  not  so  broad  here  as  the  Thames 
is  at  Westminster,  is  secured  on  this  side  by  four  forts,  and 
a  platform  of-  above  20  guns,  level  with  the  water.  Here 
are  several  docks  for  repairing  merchant  ships ;  and,  in 
time  of  peace,  packets  sail  every  week  from  hence  to 
HavTC  dc  Grace,  and  other  parts  of  France.  Market  on 
Satiiidav. 

GO'SSAMRR,  orGO'S.SAMOR,*.  [gossipium,  low  Lat.J 
tJie  down  of  plants ;  the  long  white  cobwebs  which  are  per- 
ceived in  the  air  in  calm  sunny  weather ;  found  by  Massy 
to  proceed  fi-om  a  spider  dwelling  in  fields,  which  emits 
them  from  its  podex,  and  leaves  them  to  ascend  in,  and  be 
wafted  bv,  the  air. 

GCSSIP,  s.  [god  and  syp,  Sax.]  one  who  is  a  sponsor  for 
a  child  at  baptism.    A  tippling  companion. 

To  GOSSIP,  1'.  a.  to  chat ;  to  prate  ;  to  spend  time  in 
frivolous  and    insignificant  discourse  ;    to  be  a  pot-com- 
»   panion. 

GOT,  the  preterit,  and  part.  pass,  of  G  ET. 
GOTHEBORG,  or  Gothknburo,  a  fortified  and  com- 
mercial town  of  West  Gothland,  in  Sweden,  seated  [at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Gofha,  which  formsan  excellent  harbour, 
about  two  furlongs  wide,  inclosed  between  two  chains  of 
rocks,  and  near  its  conflux  with  Moldal,  190  miles  S.  W.  of 
Stockholm.  It  is  the  best  Isituated  for_  foreign  trade  of  any 
in  the  kingdom,  as  it  lies  without  the  Sound ;  and  from  this 
port  the  ships  of|tbe  Swedish  East-InVJia  company  (esta- 
olishcd  in  1731)  fake  their  departure.  The  inhabitants  are 
computed  to  be  20,000.  A  considerable  "herring  fishe?y  is 
carried  on  here.    Lat.  57. 42.  N.  Ion.  13. 10.  K. 

Gothic,  a.  in  general  whatever  relates  to  the  Goths, 
asgothic  customs,  gothic  architecture  ;  also  used  by  some 
to  express  what  is  monstrous  or  disproportionate  in  matters 
of  taste. 

GOTHLAND,  one«of  the  five  general  divisions  of  the 
kingdom  of  Sweden,  containing  the  provinces  ofOstrogo- 
thia,  Snialand,  Westrogothia,  Warmland,  the  fief  of  Bahus, 
Balia,  Halland,  Blekhige,  and  the  Isles  of  Gothland  and 
Eland.  It  is  a  pleasant  and  fertile  country,  and  contains 
48  towns.  The  Goths  had  kings  of  their  own  till  the  year 
1132,  wh?n  they  were  united  to  Sweden  in  the  person  of 
Sucrcher. 

eOTTINGE?^,  a  town  of  Calenburg,  Lower  Saxonr, 
^ately  subject  to  the  elector  of  Hanover.  Here  George  II. 
founded  an  university,  1734,  which  has  acquired  a  very  dis- 
tinguished reputation.  The  library,  called  the  Bulowcan, 
which  is  increasing  every  year,  is  justly  reckoned  one  of  the 
most  capital  in  Europe.  Here  is  also  a  fine  observatory,  a 
physic  garden,  an  anatomical  theatre,  and  a  school  for  mid- 
wifery ;  together  with  a  royal  society  of  sciences,  and  a 
royal  German  society,  all  part  of  the  university.  Belong- 
ing to  it  is  a  large  splendid  church,  with  a  peculiar  pastor, 
and  anew  and  stately  structure  of  stone,  the  ground  floor  of 
which  serves  as  a  hall  for  public  lectures. 

GOU  DHURST,  a  small  town  in  Kent,  12  miles  S.  W.  of 
Maidstone,  and  44  SE.  of  London.  Market  on  Wednesday. 
To  GO'VERN,  V.  a.  [gomemer,  Fr.]  to  rule  over  in  the 
character  of  a  magistrate,  parent,  or  other  superior.  To 
regulate  ;  to  direct.  To  manage  or  restrain,  in  grammar, 
to  require.    "  A  mo  governs  the  accusative  case." 

GO'VERNABLE.o.  subject  and  obedient  to  comiBand, 
jule,  autborUy,  or  direction. 


GOVERNANCE,  *.  theact  of  exercising  authorfty  over 
others  that  are  bound  to  obey  ;  government;  the  manage- 
nvent,  coutrol,  or  authority  of  a  guardian. 

GO'VERNANT,  s.  [gounrumite,  f  r.J  a  woman  who  has 
the  care  of 'voung  ladies  of  quality.  Ihe  more  usuhI  and 
proper  word  is  govemett. 

GOTl'^RNESS,  J.  [g0uvefnesse,  old  Fr.Ja  female  iiivested 
with  authority  to  influence  or  rule.  A  woman  who  has  the 
care  of  instructing,  or  regulating  the  conduct  of  ladies;  the 
teacher,  iustructress,  or  mistress,  of  a  lady's  boarding- 
school. 

GOVERNMENT,  #.  [gouveinemetit,  Fr.]  the  form  in 
which  justice  is  administered  in  a  nation  ;  an  establishment 
of  legal  authority,  or  administration  of  public  aflairs  ;  regu- 
larity of  behaviour.  Wanageablencss,  obsequiousness.  Jn 
grammar,  the  particular  comtruction  any  wofd  in  a  sen- 
tence requires. 

GOVERNOR,  *•  [govcriieur,  Fr.]  one  who  is  invested 
with  supreme  authority  in  a  state  ;  orre  who  governs  a  place 
with  delegated  temporal  jauthority  ;  a  tutor ;  pilot ;  regu- 
lator ;  manager. '  i 

GOUGE,  s.  [gouge,  Fr.]  a  chisel  having  a  round  ^dge, 
for  the  cutting  of  such  wood  as  is  to  be  rounded  or 
hollowed. 

GOURD,  s.  [gorthorde,  Fr.]  a  plant  which  creeps  along 
the  earth  like  the  cuc»uil)pr,  and  produces  a  yellow  fruit  of 
the  size  and  colour  of  an  orange. 

GO'URDINESS,  *.  in  farriery,  a  swelling  in  a  horseV 
leg,  so  called  from  its  resembling  a  gourd. 

GO'URNET,  .'.afish. 

GOUT,  3.  [goutte,  Fr.]  in  medicine,  a  painful  kind  of  dis 
ease,  principally  aflocting  the  joints,  seated  in  their  liga- 
ments, the  tendons  of  the  muscles  subservient  to  their  mo- 
tions, and  the  membranes  surrounding  the  bones. 

GOUT,  (geo^J.  [Fr.]  a  taste;  relish;  or  flawmr. 

GO'UT\VEED,  *.  an  umbelliferous  plant,  called  also 
ash-weed. 

GO'UTY,  a.  afflicted  with  the  gout,  relating  to  orhftviug 
the  gout. 

GOWN,  s.  [gonna,  Ital.]  a  long  loose  upper  garment 
worn  by  men  as  an  undress  ;  a  woman's  upper  garment  ; 
the  long  loose  habit  worn  by  ministers  of  the  established 
church,  Ac. 

GO'WNMAN,  ».  a  student  at  an  university  ;  or  one 
whose  proper  habit  is  a  gown. 

To  GRA'BBLE,  v.  n.  perhaps  corrupted  from  grapple  ; 
to  grope  ;  to  search  or  feel  greedily  with  the  lianas.  Ac- 
tively, to  lie  prostrate  on  the  ground. 

GRACE,  s.  [gratia,  Lat.]  favour  or  kindness.  In  divi- 
nity, a  favouraole  influence  of  God  on  the  human  mind;, 
virtue,  or  the  effect  of  the  divine  inlluence ;  pardon ;  a' 
kindness;  a  privilege  or  favour  conferred;  elegant  beha- 
viour, or  the  air  and  appearance  wherewith  any  thing  is 
done  ;  beauty,  either  natural  or  heightened  by  art;  an  em- 
bellishment, ornament,  flower,  or  perfection.  A  physical, 
virtue  or  power.  The  title  of  a  duke,  formerly  given  to  a 
king,  implying  goodness  or  clemency.  A  short  prayer  used 
at  meals,  expressive  of  gratitude  or  thanks  to  the  divine 
Providence  for  supplying  our  necessities.  To  be  in  a  per- 
son's good  graces,  is  to  be  favoured  or  esteemed  by  him.  Act 
of  grace,  an  act  of  parliament  for  a  general  and  free  pardon, 
and  for  setting  at  liberty  insolvent  debtors. 

To  GRACE,  V.  a.  to  adorn,  beautify,  embellish,  dignify, 
set  oflT,  or  recommend  ;  to  confer  an  honour  on  a  person  ; 
todignifv  or  raise  by  an  act  of  favour. 

GRA'tED,  a.  beautifut;  graceful ;  virtuous;  [regular. 
Seldom  used. 

GRA'CEFUL,  o.  elegant ;  vrith  pleasing  dignity  or 
majesty. 

GRA'CEFULLY,  ad.  elegantly. 

GRA'CEFULNF-.SS,  ».  elegance  and*  dignity  of  mauner; 
dignity  joined  with  beauty. 

GRA'CELESS,  o.  without  any  virtue,  either  rellgiou** 
moral ;  wicked  or  impious. 
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GRA'CES, ».  amon"; canonists,  is  die  same  with  prorisimi*; 
wliicli  see.  In  the  heathen  mythology,  tiiey  were  three 
goddesses,  daughters  of  Jupiter,  whose  nniiies  were  Agais, 
Th&lia,  and  Euphrosyne  ;  that  is,  siiiiiinj,  flouribhing,  and 
gay.  They  are  sometimes  represented  dressed,  but  more 
frequently  naked,  to  shew  that  whatever  is  truly  graceful, 
is  so  in  itself,  without  the  aid  of  exterior  ornainenis.  Thty 
presided  over  mutual  kindness  and  acknowled<;inents  ; 
oestowing  liberality,  eloquence,  and  wisdom,  together  with 
a  good  grace,  'gaiety -/of  disposition,  and  easiness  of 
manners.  ^ 

GRACIOUS,  (grashious)  a.  [gracietix,  Fr.]  merciful ;  be- 
nevolent ;  kind  ;  virtuous,  cr  good  ;  acceptable  ;  favoured ; 
excellent ;  graceful,  or  becoming. 

CiRA'CIOUSLY,  {graMoiisly)  ad.  with  kind  condescen- 
sion :  in  a  pleasing  and  favourable  manner. 

GRA'CIOUSNESS,  {grdsMoutncss)  s.  Kind  condescen- 
sion; a  pleasing  manner. 

GRADATION,  J.  Igradation,  Fr.]  a  regular  progress  or 
advance  from  one  degree  to  another.  Order ;  arrange, 
meat. 

GRA'DIENT,  a.  [from  g-raJior,  to  walk,  Lat.]  walking  or 
moving  by  steps. 

GRADUAL,  a.  \graduel,  Fr.]  proceeding  or  rising  by 
degrees;  advancing  step  by  step. 

GRA'DUAL,  s.  [from  ^mdus,  a  ladder  or  degree,  Lat  ;  a 
flight  of  steps.  In  the  Romish  church,  a  part  of  the  mass 
«ung  between  the  epistles  and  gospels. 

GRA  DUALITY,  *.  a  regular  progression;  advancing 
higher  by  degrees. 

GR.A'DUAI.LY,  ad.  by  degrees  ;  in  regular  progression; 
by  steps,  advancing  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  degree.  • 

To  GRA'DUA'IE,  i'. «.  [from  ^radus,  a  ladder  or  degree, 
Lat.]  to  dignify  with  a  degree  ni  an  university  ;  to  mark 
witli  degrees  in  measuring.    To  heighten  or  improve. 

GRA'DUATE,  s.  a  person  who  has  taken  a  degree  in  an 
universifj-. 

Gll.\DUATION,  *.  (he  division  of  a  scale  or  measure 
into  decimal  or  other  regular  parts.  In  chymistry,  ^d  pro- 
cess by  evaporation,  of  bringing  fluids  to  a  certain  degree 
•f  consistence,  in  ©rder  to  separate  more  easily  the  substan- 
ces they  hold  in  solution. 

GRAFF,  or  GRAFT,  s.  [greffe,  Fr.]  in  gardening,  the 
shoot  of  a  tree  inserted  in,  and  becoming  one  with  another 
tree,  nourished  by  its  sap,  but  bearing  its  own  fruit. 

To  GRAFF,  or  GRAFT, «;.  «.  [grefer,  Fr.]  to  take  a  shoot 
from  one  tree,  and  insert  it  into  another  in  such]a  manner 
that  both  may  unite  closely,  or  become  one  tree ;  to  insert 
into  a  place,  or  body,  to  which  it  did  not  originally  belong. 

GRA'FTER,  s.  one  who  propagates  fruit,  by  inserting  the 
branch  of  one  tree  into  that  of  another. 

GRA'FTON,  a  village  of  Northamptonshire,  in  the  road 
between  Stony-Stratford  and  Northampton,  where  there  is  a 
manor-house  and  park,  given  by  king  Charles  II.  to  the 
duke  of  Grafton,  from  whence  the  title  is  derived. 

GR.VFTON,  Gloucestershire,  on  the  borders  ofWorces- 
tershire,  and  on  the  side  of  Bredon  Hill,  where,"  in  February, 
1764,  a  large  tract  of  land,  nearly  16  acres  in  extent,  slipped 
from  the  side  of  Bredon  Ilill,  and  entirely  covered  several 
pasture  grounds,  and  a  considerable  space  of  the  comuiou 
field,  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill. 

GRAIL,  *.  [from  grile,  Fr.]  small  particles  of  any  kind. 
"  Lying  down  upon  the  sandy  grails."    Spenner. 

CRAIN,  s.\gia>Mm,  Lat.]  a  single  seed  of  corn  or  other 
fruit.  Figuratively,  corn.  Any  minute  particle,  or  small 
body.  Grain  of  allouance,  some  small  indulgence,  which 
implies  a  remission  of  rigour  or  severity.  A  weight  used 
in  phy«ic,  twenty  of  which  make  one  scruple  ;  but  in  troy 
weight,  twenty-four  make  a  pennyweight.  The  direction 
in  which  the  fibres  of  wood,  leather,  &c.  grow.  In  dying, 
a  method  of  communicating  colours,  so  as  to  make  them 
mere  lasting  than  in  the  common  way.  The  form  of  the 
•urfaccj  witli  regard.to  smooHiiiess,  itiugliuess,  or  the  siiie  of 
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the  constituent  fibres  or  particles  of  a  body.  Figuratively, 
temper;  disposition;  humour  or  inclination. 

GRAIN  COAST,orPEPPF.RCoAST,orMALAGUETTA, 

a  country  of  Guinea,  bounded  by  the  .Sierra  Leone  country 
on  fheW.  and  the  Ivory  Coast  on  theSE.  It  extends  about 
100  leagues  along  the  Atlantic.  The  productions  are  peas, 
be;uis,  jourds,  lemons,  oranges,  and  a  kind  of  nut,  with  au 
eMeedini;ly  thick  shell,  a  most  delicious  fruit.  Tlie  palm 
wine  and  dates  of  this  country  are  in  great  esteem.  Cows, 
hogs,  iheep,  and  goats,  are  also  in  great  plenty,  but  what 
coiiatitutes  its  chief  wealth,  is  the  abundance  of  pepper,  or 
grains  ofparada,  it  produces;  called  Malaguetta  by  the 
Portuguese. 

Gli.VINED,  a.  rough;  appearing  less  smooth,  or  wea- 
thcr-beate'n. 

GRAIN.S,  s.  without  a  singular ;  the  husks  of  malt  of 
which  beer  lias  been  made.  Grains  of 'Paradise  is  an  ludiau 
spice. 

(■iRA'INY,  a.  full  of  corn  or  seeds. 

GRAME'RCY,  infer;',  contracted  from  grant  me  nurey  : 
an  obsolete  expression  of  surprise.  "  Gramercy,  sir,  said 
he."     Spenser, 

GRA.MINI  VOROUS,  a.  [from  gramen  and  voro,  Lat.] 
eating  or  living  upon  grass. 

GR.\'M.\1AR,  s.  [gramniaire,  Fr.J  the  art  which  deliver* 
the  rules  for  speaking  or  writing  in  any  language  uroperly. 
Figuratively,  an  expression  or  construction  agreeable  to  the 
rules  of  grammar;  a  book  which  delivers  rules  for  speaking 
or  writing  a  language  with  propriety; 

GRAMMARIAN,*,  [grammarien,  Fr.]  one  who  is  skilful 
iu,  or  one  w  ho  teaches  the  rules  of,  grammar. 

(jRAMMATICAL,  a.  [gramniaticus,  Lat.]  belong'ag  (o, 
or  taught  by,  grammar. 

(iRAMM.VTlCALLY,  ad.  accordfng  to  the  rules  of 
grammar. 

GRAMMATICA'STER,  t.  [Lat.]  a  mere  verbal  critic, 
or  low  grammarian. 

GRA'MPI  AN-HILLS,  a  chain  of  high  mountains  in  Scot- 
land, which  run  from  east  to  west  almost  tlic  w  hole  breadth 
of  the  kingdom.  They  take  their  name  from  the  Mont 
Grampius  of  Tacitus,  a  single  hill,  where  Galgacus  waited 
the  approach  of  Agricola,  and  where  a  battle  was  fought, 
which  proveil  fatal  to  the  Caledonians. 

GRA'MPLE,  s.  a  kind  of  crab  fish. 

GRA'MPOUND,  a  town  of  Cornwall,  containing  about 
200  inhabitants.  It  has  a  considerable  manufacture  of 
gloves,  and  is  seated  on  the  river  Fale,  over  which  it  has  a 
bridge,  18  miles  NE.  of  Falmouth,  and  244  W.  by  S.  of  Lon- 
doik    A  small  market  on  Saturday. 

GRA'MPUS,  .t.  in  zoology,  a  cetaceous  animal  which 
grows  to  about  23  feet  iu  length,  and  is  a  very  great  enemy 
to  the  whale. 

GR.A'NADA,  sometimes  called  Upper  Andalusia,  a  pro- 
vince of  Spain,  on  the  Mediterranean,  about  176  miles  in 
length,  and  from  20  to  90  in  breadth.  It  is  rather  a  moun- 
tainous cotintry ;  but  the  soil  is  remarkably  fertile,  although 
not  well  cultivated,  and  the  climate  is  hoallliy  and  tempe- 
rate. It  produces  corn,  wine,  oil,  sugar,  flax,  hemp,  excel- 
lent fruits, honey,  wax,  (jrapcs,  and  mulberry-trees,  which 
feed  a  great  number  of  silk-worms.  The  forests  abound 
with  gallrnuts,  palm-trees  and  oaks.    Its  capital  is  Granada. 

GHA'N.AD.A,  a  large  city  of  Spain,  capital  of  the  province 
of  Granada,  containing  an  university  anrl  several  palaces, 
with  other  splendid  public  buildings.  It  has  manufactures 
of  silk,  and  is  situated  on  two  hills,  near  the  confluence  of 
the  Ore,  or  Darro,  with  the  Xenil,  and  is  240  miles  S.  of 
Madrid.     Lat.  37.  1Z..N.   Ion.  3.  34.  W. 

GH.^N.VDA,  or  Grenada,  an  island  in  the  West  In- 
dies, about  20  miles  in  length  from  N.  to  S.  and  10  wide  in 
the  centre,  but  gradually  narrowing  towards  the  exti-emities. 
A  chain  of  mountains  crosses  it  from  N.toS.  in  the  centre  uf 
which  is  a  large  lake.  Near  the  coast  the  soil  is  fertile,  pro- 
ducing indigo,  suf ar,  coffee,  cocoa,  cotton,  and  tobacco,    it 
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ii  finolv  tvooded,  and  frees  of  all  sorts,  both  fruit  and  fim- 
hor,  except  the  cocoa-tree,  thrive  better  here  than  those  of 
the  same  species  in  the  neighbouring  isiunds.  It  is  watered 
with  many  rivers,  three  of  which  run  into  tiie  sea  towards  the 
E.  three  to  tiie  N.  eight  to  the  W.  and' five  to  the  S.  E.  all 
suiHcient  to  drive  sugar-mills,  and  capable  of  becoming  har- 
bours for  vessels.  There  is  also  abundance  of  game  and 
river-fish.  In  1787,  the  exports  of  this  island  were  173,584 
cwt.  of  sugar,  670,000  gallons  of  rum,  8,800  cwt.  of  coffee, 
S,7I)0  cwt.  of  cocoa,  2,000,(K)Otb3.  of  cotton,  and  2,800lbs.  of 
indigo,  besides  miscellaneous  articles,  amounting  in  the 
whole  to  upwards  of  COO.OOOje  sterling,  at  the  London 

J)rices.  It  is  one  of  the  Windward  Caribboes,  and  is  30 
eagues  N.  W.  of  Tobago.  Tlie  principal  harbours  are  Port 
Lewis,  a  very  spacious  one  on  the  VV.  side  of  the  island, 
and  St.  George,  It  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1779,  and 
restored  to  the  English  in  1783.  Lat. about  10.  12.. N.  Ion. 
00.  30.  \V. 

GRA'NARY,  s.  [from granum,  a  grain,  Lat.]  a  storehouse 
for  threshed  corn. 

GRA'NATE,  *.  [from  granum,  a  grain,  Lat.]  a  precious 
stone,  of  a  high  red  colour,  so  called  from  the  resemblance 
it  bears  to  that  of  the  kernel  of  the  pomegranate  ;  it  is  vul- 
garly named  a  garnet.     The  oriental  is  the  best. 

GRAND,  ff.  [grttttdis,  Lat.]  great;  illustrious;  power- 
fiil ;  splendid  ;  noble;  sublime;  loftv. 

GRA'NDAM,  or  GRA  i\DAME,"  s.  a  term  of  consan- 
giiioity,  denoting  the  father's  or  mother's  mother.  Figura- 
tively, an  old  withered  or  decrepit  woman. 

GRANDCHILD,  a.  the  son  or  daughter  of  a  person's  son 
ordaugbfer. 

GRANDDAUGHTER,  (grand-dauter)  s.  the  daughter  of 
a  son  or  daughter. 

GRANDKE' J.  [from  graiuUs,  grand,  great,  Lat.J  a  person 
of  rank,  dignity,  or  power  ;  one  of  the  nobility. 

GRA'NDEOR,  /.  [grajideiir,  Fr.]  splendour,  pomp,  or 
Magnificence. 

GRATs'DFATHER,  *.  the  father  of  a  person's  father  or 
mother. 

GRA'NDI'FIC,  a.  [from  g-rtfnrf/i,  great,  and/aci#,  to  make, 
Lat.]  makrni:  great. 

GRA-NDINOUS,  a.  [from  grando.  hail,  Lat.]  full  of 
hail. 

_  GR.\'NDITY,».  [from  g-ran(fi>,grtirid,  great,  Lat.]  eleva- 
tion of  thought;  pomp,  or  magnificence  of  language. 

GRANDMOTHER,*,  the  father's  •r  mother's  mother. 

GRA'NDSIRE,  j.  a  grandfather.  In  poetry,  any  an- 
cestor. 

GRA'NDSON,  i.  the  son  of  a  person's  son  or  daughter. 

GRANGE,  *.[^aMg-e,  Fr.j  a  farm;  a  burn  or  threshing- 
floor  ;  a  farm-house. 

GRA'NJTE,  s.  [fromgronum,  a  grain,  Lat.]  a  variegated 
stone  or  marble,  composed  of  separate  and  very  large  con- 
cretions, rudely  compacted  together,  of  great  hardness, 
giving  lire  when  struck  with  steel,  fermenting  with  acids, 
and  imperfectly  calcinable  in  a  great  fire. 

GRANl'VOROUS,  a.  [from g-caimm,  a  grain,  and  voro,io 
devour,  Lat.]  eating  or  living  upon  grain. 

GRA'NNAM,  *.  a  corruption  oigrandame;  a  grandmo- 
tlier.     A  low  word. 

To  GRANT,  V.  a.  [from  garantir.  Ft.]  to  admit  a  thing 
not  proved ;  to  allow  or  concede ;  to  bestow  something. 
M'hich  cannot  be  claimed  as  a  right. 

GRANT,  s.  the  act  of  giving  or  bestowing  a  thing  which 
cannot  be  claimed  as  a  right ;  the  thing  granted ;  a  concesT 
sion.  In  law,  a  conveyance  in  writing  of  such  a  thing  as 
cannot  pass  or  be  conveyed  by  word  only  ;  such  as  rents, 
reversions,  services,  tithes,  &c. 

GRA'NTABLF,  a.  that  may  be  given  or  yielded  to  ano- 
ther, though  he  has  no  claim  to  it. 

GRANTEE',  in  law,  the  person  to  whom  any  grant  is 
made. 

GRA'NTHAM,  a  neat  populous  town  in  Lincolnshire, 
■oted  for  the  steeple  of  its  church,  which  terminates  to  a 


spire,  near  300  feet  high,  and  which,  by  a  deception  of  the 
si"ht,  seem  to  lean  on  one  side.  Here  is  a  good  free- 
scliool,  where  the  celebrated  Sir  Isaac  Newton  rcceive'l  his 
first  education.  Grantham  has  a  number  of  very  good  inns, 
being  greatly  resorted  to  as  a  thoroughfare  on  the  N.  road. 
It  is  situated  on  the  river  Witham,  2-1  miles  S.  \V.  of  Boston, 
and  110  N.  of  London.    Market  on  Saturday. 

GRA'NTOR,  t.  the  person  that  yields  or  grants  any  thing 
to  another.  ^ 

GRA'NULARY,  a.  small  and  compact,  resembling  a 
gram  or  seed.  • 

To  GRA'NULATE,  f.  n.  [granuler,  Fr.l  to  be  formed 
into  small  particles  or  grains.  Actively,  to  break  into  small 
masses  or  grains. 

GRANULATION,  s.  [froni  granum,  a  grain,  Lat.  granu- 
lation, Fr.]  the  act  of  forming  into  small  masses  resembling 
grains.  In  botany,  the  small  berries  which  join  together,, 
jid  compose  a  large  one,  as  the  blackberry. 

GRA'NULE,  s.  I  from  granum,  a  grain,  Lat.]  a  small  com 
pact  particle,  resembling  a  seed  or  grain  of  corn. 

GRA'NULOUS,  a.  U'di  of  little  grains. 

GRAPE,*,  \grappe,  Fr.]  a  single  berry  of  the  vine,  which 
grows  in  clusters,  the  juice  of  which  is"  wine. 

GRATESHO'T,  s.  in  artillery,  a  combination  of  small 
shot,  put  into  a  thick  canvass  bag,  and  corded  strongly  toge- 
ther,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  cylinder,  whose  diameter  is 
equal  to  that  of  the  ball  adapted  to  the  cannon. 

GRA'PESTONE,  t,  the  stone  er  seed  contained  in  the 
grape. 

GRATHICAL,  {grafival)  a.  (from  granho,  to  write  or 
describe,  Gr.]  appearing  as  if  written,  w  ell  formed,  describ- 
ed, or  delineated. 

GRAPHICALLY,  (grdfically)  ad.  well  described;  de- 
scribed minutely,  or  in  a  picturesque  manner. 

GRATNEL,  s.  [grajjiu,  Fr.]  a  small  anchor  belonging  to 
a  little  vessel;  a  gra-p^ling-iron  used  in  a  sea-fight  to  fasten 
ships  together. 

'To  GRATPLE,  v.  «.  [grableUn,  Belg.J  to  lay  fast  hold  on. 
a  person  ;  to  combat  or  engage  in  close  fight.  Actively,  to 
fasten,  unite,  or  join  inseparably. 

GRATPLE,  Jf.  a  close  combat,  in  which  persons  seize 
fast  hold  on  cachother  ;  an  iron  instrument,  used  tofasteo^ 
one  ship  to  another. 

GRA'SIER,x.    See  Grazier. 

To  GR.\SP,  V.  a.  [graspare  Ital.  J  to  hold  in  the  hand  with 
the  fingers  shut  ;  to  sei^e,  orcatth  at  ;  to  struggle,  strive,. 
or  grapple.  To  gripe;  to  encroach;  to  be  insatiable  in  oue's 
pursuit  after  riches.  _ 

GRASP,  *.  the  gripe  or  seizure  of  the  hand  ;  the  act  of 
holding  a  thing  in  tiie  handuith  the  fingers  shut  or  doubled- 
over  it ;  possession  or  hold. 

GRA'SPER,  s.  one  who  seizes,  grasps,  or  catches  at. 

GRASS,  *.  ^gras.  Sax.]  the  coranum  herbage  of  the 
fields,  OD  wbit-li  cattle  feed,  of  which  there  are  several: 
si)ecics. 

GliASS,  of  Parnassus,  called  Piunassia,  from  mount  Par- 
nassus, where  it  was  supposed  to  grow ;  and  because  the 
cattle  feed  on  it,  it  obtained  the  name  of  grass,  though  the 
plant  has  no  resemblance  to  the  grass  kinu.  The  structural, 
of  its  five  honey-cups  arc  remarkable ;  each  being  a  cnn 
cave  heart-shaped  substance,  furnishiMl  wiih  13  littre  shafts, 
or,  pillars,  set  along  the  edge,  and  each  pillar  tertuiiiated  by  a.. 
littleglobe. 

To  GRASS,  e.n.  to  produce  grass. 

GRA'SSHOPPER,  s.  a  small  insect  found  among  the. 
summer  grass,  so  named,  from  its  hopping,  for  which  it  it 
remarkably  formed. 

(jRA'SSlNl''SS,  s.  the  state  of  abounding  in  grass. 

*RA'SS-PLOT,  *.  a  small  level  piece  of  ground  in  a  gar- 
den, &c.  covered  with  grass. 

GRA'SSPOLY,  ».  a  genus  of  plant*!,  the  same  with  the. 
ly  thrum  of  Linnaeus.    "I'hereare  two  British  species. 

GRA'SSY,  a.  covered  with,  or  abounding  in,  grass. 
'  GRA'SSWRAOK,*.  a  species  of  seaweed. 
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GRATE,  s.  [eratet,  Lat.]  a  partition  made  with  iron 
bars,  or  wires  crossing  each  other,  placed  at  the  windows 
or  other  apertures  of  prisons,  cloisters,  or  tradesmen's 
shops;  a  receptacle  witii  iron  bars,  fixed  in  kitchens,  with- 
in which  fires  are  made. 

To  GRATE,  V.  a.  [s^ratter,  Fr.]  to  rub  or  wear  oflF  the 
particles  from  any  thing  by  rubbing  it;  to  offend  by  any 
thing  harsh  or  vexatious  ;  to  offend  the  ear  by  a  harsh  and 
disagreeable  sound. 

GRATEFUL,  a.  Igt-ahis,  Lat.J  having  a  due  sense  of 
benefits  conferred ;  pleasing;  agreeable;  delightful  to- the 
senses  or  niiud. 

(jRATEFULLY,  ad.  in  a  manner  willing  to  acknow- 
ledge, repay,  and  retain,  a  proper  sense  of  an  obligation ; 
in  a  pleasing  or  aB:reeable  manner. 

GRATEFULNESS,  s.  gratitude;  the  quality  of  being 
agreeable.facceptahle,  or  affording  delight. 

GRATER,  s.  [gratuir,  Fr.l  a  kind  of  coarse  file,  or  in- 
strument formed  of  tin  or  silver,  punched  in  holes,  with 
which  soft  thinss  are  rnbhed  to  powder. 

GRATIFICATION,  s.  [from  i^ratus,  pleasant,  mdfncio, 
to  make,  Lat.]  the  act  of  pleasing;  the  act  of  complying 
with,  and  answering  llie  craving  of  the  sensual  appetites ; 
pleasures;  delifrht ;  a  reward. 

To  GRATIFY,  v.  n.  [from  erutns,  pleasant,  and  facio,  to 
make,  Lat.]  to  indulge;  to  please  by  compliance;  to  do  a 
tiling  in  order  to  please  or  delight,  to  require,  repay,  or 
rcHsird. 

(JRATINGLY,  «rf.  harshly ;  offensively. 

GRATIS,  o(/.[Lat.]  for  nothing;  without  l>eiiig  paid,  or 
receiving  anv  thing  in  return. 

GRATITUDE,  x.  [frs m  jjrnhw,  grateful,  Lat.]  a  virtue, 
consisting  in  a  due  sense  and  outward  acknowledgment 
of  a  benefit  received,  together  with  a  readiness  to  return  the 
same,  or  the  like. 

GRATU  ITOUS,  a.  {from ^atis,  freely,  fiat.]  voluntary ; 
or  granted  either  without  asking  or  merit ;  asserted  without 
proof. 

GRATUITOUSLY,  ad.  without  claim  or  merit ;  without 
proof. 

GRATUITY,*,  [g^attiiti,  Fr.Ja  free  gift;  a  present;  an 
acknowledgment. 

ToGRATULATE,  v.  a.\gratuhr,  Lat]  to  congratulate  ; 
to  declare. joy. 

GRATULATION,  j.  [from  grntulor,  tocongratulate.Lat.] 
salutations  made  by  expressing.joy. 

GRATULATORY,  «.  expressing  joy  for  the  success, 
preferment,  or  good  fortune,  of  another ;  congratulatory. 

Grave,  s.  igrfif,  Sax.]  a  hole  du^  in  the  ground, 
wherein  a  dead  body  is,  or  is  to  be,  buried.  Grave,  at  the 
end  of  the  names  of  places,  is  from  the  Sax.  graf,  a  grove, 
or  cave. 

To  GR.WE,  V,  a.  prefer,  graved,  particip.  pass,  graven  ; 
[griver,  Fr.  from  grapho,  to  write  or  describe,  Gr.J  to  cut 
figures  or  inscriptions  with  a  sharp-pointed  tool,  on  any 
hard  substance  or  metal;  to  copy  pictures  or  writings  with 
a  sharp-pointed  instrument,  on  wood,  copper,  or  pewter, 
iij  order  to  be  printed  on  paper  ;  to  inter,  entomb,  or  bury 
—an  obsolete  sense.     - 

GR.WVj,  a.  \grare, Fr.  gravt't,  Lat.]  solemn  ;  serious;  of 
a  modest  colour,  not  showy,  or  tawdry.  Not  sharp  or  acute, 
applied  to  sound. 

GRA  VEXLOTHES,  s.the  dress  of  a  corpse. 

(illA'VEL,  s.  \eraveel,  Belg.]  a  kind  of  earth  used  for 
walks  in  gardens,  tlie  finer  part  of  which  is  yellow,  and  ap- 
p*ars  like  a  large  gritted  sand,  and  the  coarser  is  a  com- 
position of  flints  or  small  pebble  stones.  In  physic,  a  dis- 
ease in  the  kidneys  or  bladder,  occasioned  by  a  collection  of 
gritty  matter  therein,  whereby  the  due  secrotionand  excre- 
tion of  the  urine  is  impeded.  When  this  substance  strongly 
(•oheres,  and  forms  a  hard  mass,   it  is  then  called  the  stone. 

'i'o  GRA'VEL,  V.  a.  to  pave  or  cover  with  gravel ;  to 
puzzle,  put  to  a  stand,  or  embarrass  a  person  with  some 
iiifficiritv  he  cannot  solve.  ^ 
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GR  A'VF.LESS,  a.  without  a  grave  or  tomb. 

Gl'A'VI-^LlNE.S,  a  sea-port  town  in  the  department  of 
the  North,  not  large,  but  well  fortified  with  bastions,  half- 
moons,  and  a  born-work.  The  country  near  it  is  intersected 
bv  canals,  one  of  which  goes  to  Dunkirk  by  IJourbourg, 
and  another  passes  directly  to  Bergues.  In  lt58,  it  was 
taken  by  the  array  of  France,  to  which  it  was  afterwards 
ceded  by  the  peace  of  the  IJ^renees.  It  is  seated  on  the 
river  Aa,  9  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  ])unkirk. 

GRA'VELY,  (grave-lee)  a.  [graveleuT,  Fr.]  consisting  or 
abounding  in  gravel. 

GRA'VELY,  ("■.n"i'/e#)  ad.  in  a  solemn  or  serious  man- 
ner; without  gaudiness  or  show. 

GRATENESS,  s.  seriousness  ;  solemnity. 

GRA'VOLENT,  a.  [grareolens,  Lat.]  strongly  scented. 

GRA'VER,  s.  [graveur,  Fr.|  an  engraver,  or  one  who 
copies  designs  witii  a  sharp-pointed  tool  or  styl«,  on  metals 
or  wood,  to  he  printed  on  paper.  The  style,  or  sharp- pointed 
instrument,  used  by  an  engraver. 

GRA'VESEND,  a  town  of  Kent,  consisting  chiefly  of  one 
paved  an<l  lighted  street.  It  is  a  place  of  considerable  fe- 
sort,  being  a  common  landing-place  for  seamen  and  stran- 
gers in  their  passage  to  London.  It  is  commonly  called  the 
corporation  of  Gravesend  and  Milton,  these  two  places  hav- 
ing been  incorporated  by  queen  Elizabeth.  In  the  reign  ol 
Richard  II.  the  French  and  Spaniards  came  up  the  Thames, 
burnt  and  plundered  it,  and  carried  away  most  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  and,  by  way  of  compensation  for  this  loss,  he  granted 
the  rejuaining inhabitants  the  exclusive privilegeofcarryin" 
passengers  between  this  place  and  London,  ki  large  niid 
commodious  boats,  at  two-pence  a-hcad,  or  a  whole  boat's 
fare  at  four  ^hillings.  They  still  enjoy  this  ptivilege  ;  but 
the  fare  is  now  nine-pence  a-head,  ana  the  boats  are  mvch 
improved.  For  its  better  security,  Heary  VIII.  raised  a 
blockhouse,  with  a  platform  of^guns,  to  the  E.  of  the  town. 
The  gardens  round  the  town  are  so  vich,  that  they  not  f>nly 
supply  the  shipping,  and  all  the  towns  for  several  miles 
round,  with  every' article  of  that  kind,  but  great  quantities, 
and  particularly  of  asparagus,  remarkably  fine,  arc  sent  to 
London.  The  chief  employ nifcut  of  the  labouring  people  is 
the  spinning  of  hemp,  to  make  nets  for  fishing,  aud  ropes. 
It  is  situated  on  the  Thames,  directly  opposite  to  Tilbiirv 
Fort,  9  miles  W.  N.  \V.  of  Rochester,  and  22  S.  by  E.  of 
London.  Markets  on  V/ednesday  and  Saturday ;  and  a  fish- 
market  on  Sunday  morning. 

GRAVESTONE,  t.  the  stone  that  is  laid  over  the  gr.ive  ; 
the  monumental  stona. 

GR.WI'DITY,  *.  ^gravidtcs,  pregnant,  from  g-ran'i,  heavy, 
Lat.  I  the  state  of  bt'ing  with  child. 

GRA'VING,  t.  anv  piece  engraved;  can'cd  work. 

To  GRA'VITATE,  i<.  n.[fiom  gravit,  heavy,  Lat.]  to  tend 
to  the  centre. 

GRAV  ITA'TION,  s.  the  act  of  tending  to  the  centre. 

GR.\'VITY,  s.  [gravilas,  from  gravis,  heavy,  Lat.  giavile, 
Fr.l  weight;  heaviness;  the  power  or  virtue,  by  which 
bodies  naturally  tend  towards  each  other.  Gravity,  applied 
to  the  nature  of  actions,  denotes  their  nature  or  iiuality  ; 
but,  whftn  applied,  to  crimes,  their  afrociousness.  J^pplied 
to  the  countenance  or  behaviour,  seriousness;  solemnity  ; 
majestv,  or  awfulncss. 

GR<V'VY,  s.  the  juice  which  runs  from  meat  when  not 
over-«lone. 

GRAYS,  a  town  of  Essex,  with  a  market  on  Thursday. 
It  is  seated  on  the  side  of  the  Thames,  24  miles  E.  of 
London. 

GRAY,  17.  l^refg.  Sax.  gran,  Dan.j  white,  with  a  mixture 
of  bhick.  White  or  hoary  with  age,  apphcd  to  the  hair. 
Blue,  with  a  mixture  of  hiack ;  resembling  the  colour  of 
asFics. 

GR.\Y,  s.  a  gray  colour ;  a  badger. 

GRA'^'BEARD,  *.  figuratively,  an  old  man ;  used  la 
<>')ntempt. 

.GRAYLING, J. the  umber, a fisb. 

'GRA'YMILL,  s.  a  name  for  the  coioraon  gromwell. 
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GRATNRSS,  ».  the  quality  of  being  gray,  ©r  feeing  hoary 
by  axe. 

GRAY'S  THURROCK,  a  town  of  Essex,  seated  on  the 
Thames,  opposite  Darllord,  in  Kent.  Market  on  Thurs- 
day. 

To  GRAZE,  >l.  n.  jFi-atsian,  S;ix.]  to  eat  or  fved  on  grass  ; 
to  produce  grass.  To  bruih  in  passing ;  to  touch  lijjhtly, 
generally  applied  to  a  hulK-t,  [from  graser,  Er.]  Actively, 
to  tend,  to  set  cattle  (o  feed  on  grass. 

GRA'ZII'R,  J.  one  that  grazes  or  feeds  on  grass. 

GRA'ZIER,  s.  one  whose  trade  is  to  feed  or  breed  cattle 
for  food. 

GREASE^fflTfece)*.  [graiwe,  Fr.J  the  soft  part  of  the  Cit 
of  animals.  In  farriery,  a  swelling  and  gourdiness  of  the 
heels,  oocasioned  by  hard  labour,  cold,  Ac. 

To  (JRPjASE,  {p'eeze)  v.  a.  ta  sraear,   anoint,  or  spot 
bril 
word.' 
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GR'E'ASINFvSS,  (greizinfss)  s.  oiliness  or  fatness. 
GRE'ASY,  (j2-rf«ry)a.  oily ;  fat;  spotted  or  smeared  with 
grease.    Corpulent;  a  term  of  reproach. 

GREAT,  (the  ea  in  this  word  and  its  derivatives  has 
something,  though  not  entirely,  the  sound  of  ia — grait, 
graMi/,  graitness)  a.  [great,  Sax.]  large  in  bulk,  number,  or 
quantify.  Having  any  quality  in  a  high  degree.  Long  or 
considerable,  applied  to  time  or  duration.  Important  ; 
weighty.  Chief  or  principal.  "  The  great  seal."  Shali. 
High  in  rank,  or  extensive  in  power;  illustrious,  or  eminent. 
Majestic,  or  grand  in  aspect  and  mien.  Haughty,  swelling, 
or  proud.  To  be  great  with,  to  be  familiar  or  intimately  ac- 
quainted. Teeiaing,  or  with  child.  "  A  great  belly."  In 
pedigree,  it  is  added  in  every  step  of  ascending  consangui- 
sity  beyond  a  father  or  grandfather,  and  in  every  step  of  de- 
scending consanguinily  beyond  a  grandson.  Thus,  a  great 
grandson  is  the  son  of  a  person's  grandson.  A  great  grand- 
father, the  father  of  a  person's  grandfatlier,  or  the  grand- 
father of  a  person's  father;  and  g-rfat-uucle  is  the  uncle  of  a 
person's  father. 
GRE'ATRELLIED,  a.  preguant;  with  child. 
To  GRE'AI'EN,  v.  a.  to  enlarge  ;  to  make  great,  power- 
ful, or  rich.  Not  in  use. 
GRE;ATHEARTED,  a.  high  spirited  ;  proud. 
GRE'ATLY,  ad.  very  much;  in  a  great  or  high  de- 
gree ;  nobly ;  in  an  illustrious  manner.  Courageously ; 
brdvelv. 

GIlt'ATSESS,  t.  largeness,  applied  to  quantity,  size, 
or  number.  High  place  or  dignity.  A  consciousness  of 
superior  birth  or  rank.  Magnanimity,  nobleness.  Gran- 
deur ;  state ;  magnificence. 

GREAVES,  (greeies)  s.  [j^rjrcjr,  Fr.]  armour  for  the  legs. 
GREBE,  J.  in  ornithology,  a  genus  of  water-fowls  resem- 
bling the  divers. 

GRE'CJSM,  s.  \^rcecitmus,  I/at.]  a  construction,  idiom, 
or  expression,  peculiar  to  the  Greek  language. 

GREECE,  a  country  of  Turkey,  calletl  by  there  at  present 
Romelia.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Bulgaria,  Servia,  and 
Dalmatia  ;  on  the  W.  by  the  gulph  of  Venice ;  on  the  S.  by 
the  Mediterranean  ;  anil  on  the  E.  by  the  Archipelago,  the 
sea  of  Marmora,  the  Black  sea,  the  straits  of  the  Dardanelles 
and  of  Constantinople.  It  comprehends  six  parts,  namely, 
Macedonia,  Albania,  Livadia,  the  Morca,  the  island  of  Ciin- 
dia,  and  the  isles  of  the  Archipelago.  It  enjoys  a  temperate 
air,  is  healthy,  and  has  a  fruitful  soil.  It  was  greatly  cele- 
brated by  autient  historians,  and  produced  a  vast  number  of 
famous  men,  Vvho  performed  very  great  actions  as  soldiers, 
as  well  as  others,  who  were  eminent  for  their  parts  and 
learning ;  particularly  Alexander  the  Great  and  Homer,  who 
M-ere  natives  of  this  country-.  But  it  now  groans  under  the 
tyranny  of  the  Turks,  and  is  but  the  shadow  of  what  it  w;is 
formerly,  being  over-run  with  ignorance  and  barbarism,  and 
almost  all  the  tine  towns  (piitc  destroyed.  It  is  inhabited 
both  by  Mahometans  and  Christians. 

GREECE,  (corrupted  from  <!cg}-eef)  i.  a  fliijht  of  steps. 
Obsolete. 


GRE'EDILY,  ad.  in  an  eager,  hasty,  or  ravenous  manner, 
with  keen  appetite. 

GRE'EDINESS,  *.  \gredig»esse,  Sax.]  ravenousnrss ;  vo- 
racious hunger ;  eagerness  of  appetite  or  desire. 

GRF/EDY,  fl.  [gra-rfig.  Sax.]  ravenous;  hungry;  iijcited 
with  a  violent  desire  of  food  ;  eager;   vehemently  desirous. 

GREEK,  n.  belouging to  Greece;  or,  Grecian,  which 
is  oftenerused. 

GREEN,  a.  [gnim,  Tent,  groen,  Bel";.]  having  a  colour 
like  that  of  grass;  in  compositions  of  djing  and  painting', 
made  by  mixing  blue  or  black  and  yellow  together.  Flou- 
rishing ;  fresh ;  undecayed.  New,  or  lately  made.  "  A 
^•ccn  wound."  Unripe;  immature;  young,  alluding  to 
fruits  being  green  before  they  are  ripe.  Not  roasted  ;  half 
raw.    Not  dry.    Rale  ;  sickly, 

GREEN,  *.  the  colour  of  grass,  or  that  which  resembles 
it.  In  optics,  it  is  one  of  the  original,  simple,  or  primary 
rays  of  light;  but  in  dying  is  caused  by  compounding  blue, 
and  yellow,  &c.  As  this  colour  rather  refreshes  than  im- 
pairs the  sight,  the  goodness  of  Providence  is  manifest  in 
causing  it  to  oe  reflected  from  the  surface  of  vegetables,  pre- 
ferably to  any  other.  Figuratively,  a  plain  covered  wi'.h 
grass.  The  leaves  of  trees  and  vegetables,  opposed  to  their 
tlowers.  Ill  cookerv,  used  in  the  phiral  for  those  plants 
which  are  of  this  colour,  and  eaten  boiled. 

GREENCLOTH,  s.a  board  or  court  of  justice,  held  in 
the  counting-house  of  the  king's  househohl,  for  taking  cognr- 
zance  of  all  matters  of  government  and  iuslice  witliin  the 
king's  court  royal,  and  for  correcting  all  the  servants  tiiat. 
offend.  It  takes  its  name  from  a  green  cloth  si)rcad  over 
the  board  where  they  sit.  None  of  the  king's  servants  cuu 
be  arrested  for  debt,  without  a  warrant  hrstobdained  from 
this  board. 

(jRF/ENEYED,  a.  having  eves  coloured  with  green. 

GREENFINCH,  s.  a  kind  of  bird. 

GREENFISH,  s.  a  kind  of  tish. 

GREENGAGE,  *.  a  species  of  plum. 

GRE'ENHOUSE,  s.  a  house  or  place  in  w  hich  exotic?  or 
tender  plants  are  kept  from  the  inclemencies  ofour  climate, 
and  furnished  with  such  a  degree  of  heat  as  is  proper  tt/ 
make  them  grow. 

GRE'ENISII,  (I.  somewhat  green  ;  tending  to  green. 

GRE'ENLAND,  a  country  including  sonic  islands,  situ 
ated  between  the  straits  ofDavis  and  Fiobishcr.and  Iceland. 
The  northern  limits  are  as  yet  unknown.  West  Greenland 
seems  to  be  the  most  N.  easterly  part  of  America.  East ' 
Greenland  lies  in  a  high  latitude,  N.  of  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope, as  does  also  Spitzbergeu,  which  is  sometinses  compre- 
hended under  the  general  name  of  Greenland.  The  season 
the  coast  are  annually  visited  by  a  great  number  of  ships  of 
the  English  and  other  European  nations,  for  the  purpose  of 
fishing  for  whales.  The  most  southerly  pointofland  in  West 
Greenland,  is  Cape  I'aietvell,  at  the  entrance  of  Davis's 
Straits,  in  lat.  !)0.  38.  N.  and  in  Ion.  42.  43.  W.  The 
Oroenljiideis  are  strangers  to  trade,  arts,  and  science*. 
They  are  generally  short,  or  under  the  common  size,  but  w  ell- 
proportioned,  fat,  and  plump.  Their  clothing  is  made  of  the 
skins  of  the  reindeer,  the  dog-tish,  and  ot  certain  birds, 
sewed  together  with  the  small  guts  of  the  cams  marinus.  It 
is  very  seldom  tliat  they  are  alHicted  with  epidemical  dis- 
eases, but  the  scurvy  is  the  rciguing  distemper  in  this  coun- 
try; their  common  remedv  on  this  occasion,  besides  other 
simples,  is  scurvy -grass.  Both  sexes  live  togetlvcr  in  a  very 
sordid,  filthy  manner,  in  two  sorts  of  habitations,  one  of 
which  serves  for  the  winter,  and  the  other  for  the  summer 
season.  Their  winter  dwellings  are  large  huts,  seldom  more 
tliantwo  elis  above  the  surface  cf  the  ground  ;  the  roof  is  c«- 
vered  with  turtj  and  the  entranee  is  dug  narrow  a»»d  winding 
underground.  These  wintry  mansiaas  are  extremely  warm, 
hut  stink  intolerably,  from  the  number  of  persons  generally 
confined  in  them.  'Fheir  summer  habitations  are  light  teiita, 
made  of  the  smooth  skins  of  the  dog-fish.  The  occupation 
of  the  men  is  chiefly  fisiiingand  hunting,  for  which  they  have 
very  curious  tackle  and  iu?triirnents.    The  boats,  iu  which 
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ihe  mm  odIv  row  out  to  sea,  arc  made  of  very  thin,  narrow- 
boards,  fastened  togethrr  with  whalebone,  iuid  covered  with 
seal-skiiis.  Only  one  man  goes  out  iu  one  of  these  boats, 
who  is  half  covered,  and  so  securely  laced  in,  that  the  water 
cannot  penetrate  i«to  the  boat ;  thus  equipped,  be  will  row 
60  or  70  miles  in  a  day,  though  he  has  i)ut  one  oar,  «  hith  is 
6  or  7  feet  long,  and  flat  at  both  ends.  Tlicir  chief  eomnio- 
dilies  are  blubber  and  whalebone,  the  horn  of  the  sca- 
tmiforn,  and  the  skins  of  deer,  foxps,  and  the  dog-tlsh. 
They  neither  use  nor  hate  any  knowledjje  of  money,  but 
they  fix  a  certain  value  on  iron.  The  ori-jinal  inhabitants, 
OH  the  first  arrival  of  the  Norwegians,  in  1023,  were  savages, 
apparently  of  Americau  extraction.  Since  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  the  Dimes  have  settled  several  colonies  along 
4he  coast,  and  at  present  claim  the  sovereignty  of  the  coun- 
try. There  is  a  company  established  at  Copenhagen,  which 
sends  3  or  4-  ships  every  vciir  to  (ireenland.  The  anisials 
are  deer,  bears,  foxen,  w ild  fow Is ;  and,  in  the  water,  wlialcs 
anjl  seals. 

GREENLY,  arf.  with  a  greenish  colour;  newly  ;  freshly ; 
immatiirelv ;  wanly. 

GRFVENNES.S,  s.  the  Quality  of  being  green  ;  viridity  ; 
immaturity;  unripeness;  freshness;  vigour;  newness;  also 
rawness,  unskilfulness,  and  imperfection  iu  trade,  art, 
science,  A-c. 

GREENOCK,  a  sea-port  town  in  the  county  of  Renfrew, 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Clyde,  18  miles  W.  of  Glasgow. 
It  has  a  considerable  foreign  trade,  and  a  share  in  the  her- 
ring-fntiery.  The  town  has  increased  prodigiously  within 
the  last  30  years,  and  is  still  rapidly  improving.  Here  is  a 
sugar-house,  and  a  rope  and  sail  manufactory.  Lat.  55.  64. 
N.  ton.  4.  29.  W. 

GRE'ENSICKNESS,  J.  in  medicine,  a  disorder  incident 
to  virgins,  so  called  from  the  paleness  with  which  it  is 
attended. 

GREENSWARD,  or  GRE'EN.SWORD,  t.  the  turf  on 
which  grass  grows  ;  a  field. 

GRE'ENWEKD,  i.  dyer's  weed. 

GRE'ENVVICH,  a  populous  town  in  Kent,  situated  on  the 
Thames,  5  miles  E.  of  London.  Markets  on  Wednesday  and 
Saturday.  It  contains  about  1350  houses,  but  is  principally 
noted  for  its  magnificent  hospital  for  decayed  spamen,  its 
beautiful  pnrk,  and  astronomical  observatory.  This  last  is 
situated  on  the  summit  of  Flamstead  Hill,  from  tlie  meridian 
of  which  the  English  reckon  their  longitude. 

GRE'ENWOOD,  *.  wood  considered  as  it  appears  when 
its  leaves  are  out.  Also  the  name  of  a  plant,  with  butterfly- 
shaped  vellow  blossoms. 

To  GREET,  V.  tt.  [grcinn,  Sax.]  to  address  at  meeting; 
to  salute  in  kindness  or  respect ;  to  congratulate;  to  wish 
health  ;  to  send  or  pay  compliments  at  a  distance. 

GREETER,  s.  Yie  that  pays  his  comfjlimen%s  to  anotber. 
■    GRE'ETING.  s.  salutation  or  compliment. 

CREF^RfS.    See  Greece. 

GREGA'IIIOUS,  a.  [fromgrej;,  a  flock,  Lat.]  assembling 
in  flocks  ©r  herds. 

GRENA'DK,  or  GRENA'DO,  t.  l^enade,  Fr.J  a  hollow 
ball  of  iron,  glass,  or  potter's  earth,  niled  w  ith  gunpowder, 
and-fitted  with  a  fusee  to  give  it  fire.  When  the  tire  reaches 
the  hollow  of  the  ball,  the  case  flies  into  pieces,  which 
greativ  hurt,  if  not  kill,  those  they  strike. 

GHENAOrER,  (^enadeir)  s.  Urcnadier,  Fr.]  a  tall  sol- 
dier, armed  as  other  soldiers,  besides  a  pouch  full  of  grena- 
»loes,  from  whence  the  name  is  derived.  Every  battalion  of 
foot  has  a  company  of  grenadiers  belonging  to  it. 

GRENOBLE,  a  large  and  populous  city  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Isere.  Before  the  revolution,  it  was  the  capital  of 
Dauphiny,  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  the  scat  of  a  parliament. 
The  leather  and  gloves  made  here  are  highly  esteemed.  It 
is  seated  on  the  river  Isere,  near  its  conflux  with  the  Drac, 
285  miles  S.  E.  Of  Paris.     Lat.  45.  12.  N.  Ion.  6.  49.  E. 

GRETNA  GREEN,  a  village  of  Dumfiiesshire,  neartbe 
mouth  of  the  river  Esk,  and  about  4  miles  from  Longtown, 
in  Cumberland.    It  has  long  beeu  noted  astlie  resort  of  eua- 
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nioured  couples  from  England,  who  have  ai.  -^ppwf  unity  <»/ 
being  m»rried  here  at  once,  as  this  place  is  out  of  the  juris- 
diction of  the  marriage  act. 

GREUT,  t.  a  fossile  body,  consisting  of  a  congeries  of 
crystal,  or  sparks  of  spar,  of  the  size  of  bay  salt,  and  of  a 
brown  shining  colour. 

GREW,  the  preterite  of  Grow. 

GREY,  a.  SosGray,  which  is  the  most  proper  spel- 
ling. ■ 

GRETHOUND,  s.  [grighmd,  Sax.]  a  tall  fleet  hound 
that  chases  iu  sight. 

GRICE,  s.  a  little  pig  ;  a  young  wild  boar.  A  step  or 
greeze. 

To  GRIDE,  V.  n.  \gridare,  ha].]  to  cut ;  to  make  way  by 
cutting — an  elegant  word,  though  not  iu  use. 

Glll'DELIN,  s.  a  colour  compounded  of  white  and  red. 

(ilU'UlRON,  f.  [gnud,  a  grate,  Isl.  and  j><»i]  a  moveable 
fiame  or  grate  of  iron  bars  placed  parallel  to  each  other, 
which  is  used  to  dress  victuals  over  a  fire. 

GRIEF,  (greef)  s.  [frriff,  Brit.|  sorrow  for  something 
which  is  past ;  a  grievance,  oppression,  or  injury.  Paioj. 
or  disease. 

GRIE'VANCE,  (g-rf^OTife)  J.  that  which  makes  a  person 
uneasj',  generally  applied  to  the  actions  or  conduct  ot' 
another. 

To  GRIEVE,  (greirey  v.  a.  [grever,  Fr.l  to  afllict ;  fa 
hurt  ;  to  make  a  person  uneasy  By  some  unkind  or  offensive 
action  ;  to  be  sorrowful. 

GRIE'VINGLY,  (gieiihigli/)  ad.  w ith  sorrow ;  sorrow- 
fully. 

GRIETQUS,  (greivotis)  «.  \graris,  Lat,]  afflictive,  or 
causing  pain  not  easily  borne  ;.  causing  sorrow  ;  expressing 
great  iineasiuess.     Great,  or  atrocious,  applied  to  crimes. 

GRIETOUSLY,  {greivomly)  ad.  with  great  ofl'ence,  dis- 
content, or  ill-will ;  painfully,  or  so  as  to  occasion  great  uih 
easiness.     Miserably ;  vexatlously. 

GRIETOUSNESS,  (gTeeDou«ic.«*)f.  sorrow ;  pain;  a  state 
of  calamity,  oppression,  or  wretchedness. 

GRlFElN,  or  GRI'Ff  ON,  t,  a  fabled  animal,  said  to  be 
generated  between  a  lion  and  an  eagle,  having  the  head  and 
paws  of  the  former,  and  the  w  ings  of  the  latter. 

GRIG,  s.  in  its  primary  sense  signifies  any  thing  below 
the  natural  size.  A  species  of  eels.  Figuratively,  a  merry, 
active,  and  jocose  person.     In  botany,  tlie  common  heath. 

To  GRILL,  V.  n.  [grilhr,  Fr.]  to  broil  or  dress  meat  on  a 
gridiron. 

GRI'LLADE,  t.  any  thingbroihd  on  the  gridiron. 

To  GRI'LLY,  V.  a.  to  harass ;  to  roast,  or  ttaze  a  maa. 

GRIM,  u.  [grimma,  Sax.]  having  a  fierce  or  awfully  suliea 
countenance;  hideous;  frightful;  ugly;  ill-looking. 

GRIMA'CE,  t.  \grimace,  Fr.]  a  distortion  of  the  counte 
nance  frdm  habit,  afl'ectation,  or  insolence ;  vulgarly  styled 
making  mouths. 

GRIMALKIN,  t.  [jgris,  Fr.  and  maH.iu']  anappellation  fer 
an  old  grav  cat. 

GRIME,  *.  dirt  that  is  ingrained,  or  not  easily  washed 
off. 

To  GRIME,  V.  rt.  to  dirt  so  as  it  cannot  be  easily 
washed  off.  -v 

GRI'MLY,  flrf.  in  a  terrible,  hideous,  or  horrible  manner. 
In  a  fierce,  stern,  or  sullen  manner,  applied  tsthe  looks. 

GRI'MNESS,  s.  a  look  which  proceeds  from  the  fiercenes* 
or  sullenness  of  a  person's  dispositiou. 

GRI'iMSBY,  GREAT,  a  town  of  Lincolnshire,  containing 
several  streets  of  pretty  good  houses,  and  a  church  that  looks 
like  a  cathedral.  It  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  corporation  in._ 
England  ;  and  had  formerly  a  good  harbour,  which  has  been ." 
long  choked  up  withsand.  Some  considerable  improvements, 
however,  have  been  made  in  it  of  late,  under  parliamentary 
encouragement.  It  is  situated  on  the  river  Humber,  by 
which  it  has  a  trade  in  coals  and  salt,  about  3  miles  from  the 
German  Ocean,  35  N.  E.  by  E.  of  Lincoln,  and  170  N.  of 
London.    Markets  on  Wcdiiesdav  and  Saturday. 

To  GRIN,  V.  ».  [greniiiaii.  Sax.]  to  set  the  teeth  together 
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>nd  withdraw  the  lips,  usod  both  as  a  si^n  ot  mirtli  and 
ancfiiish. 

GRIN,  /.  the  act  of  closing  the  tocth,  and  withdrawing 
the  lips  from  them,  so  as  to  expose  thera  to  view  ;  the 
act  of  shewing  the  teeth,  used  as  an  effect  of  mirth  or  an- 
giiisb. 

To  GRIND,  V.  a.  pretcr.  and  part.  pass,  ^mmd; 
\gnndan.  Sax.]  to  reduce  any  thing  to  powder  by  attrition 
or  rubbing;  to  sharpen  or  smooth  by  rubbing  on  something 
hard;  to  rub  one  against  anotlier;  to  harass  or  oppress  by 
extortion.  Neuterly,  to  sharpen  an  instrument  by  holding  it 
on  around  stone,  which  is  fumed  about  the  while  ;  to  move 
a  mill ;  to  fix  the  t«eth  close,  and  move  them,  so  as  to  make  a 
noise. 

GRI'NDER,  *.  one  wl\o  grinds  or  works  in  a  mill :  the 
instrument  of  grinding.  In  irony,  or  contempt,  the  teeth  in 
general  are  called  by  this  name. 

GRI'NDLESTONK,  or  GRINDSTONE,  s.  the  stone  on 
which  edge-tools  are  sharpened. 

GRINNKR,  s.  one  who  grins  and  shuts  his  teeth,  and 
opens  his  lips,  so  as  to  expose  them. 

GRl'NNINGLY,  ad.  witha  grinning  laugh  ;  in  agrinning 
manner. 

GRINSTEAD,  EAST,  a  town  of  Sussex,  where  the 
Lent  assizes  for  the  county  are  held.  It  is  seated  on  a  hill, 
near  the  borders  of  Surry,  18  miles  N.  of  Lewis,  and  29  S. 
of  London.  Market  on  Thursday  ;  and  a  great  fair,  on  Dec. 
11,  for  Welch  runts,  fat  hogs,  aud  other  cattle. 

GRIP,  s.  a  small  ditch. 

To  Gripe,  v.  a.  [gnipan,  Goth.]  to  hold  tight  in  the 
hand;  tosqueeze  with  the  fingers  closed  over.  To  catch  ea- 
gerly ;  to  seize,  from  gripper,  Fr.  Figuratively,  to  oppress ; 
to  pinch,  press,  or  squeeze.  Neulerly,  to  pinch  the  belly  ;  to 
give  the  colic,  attended  with  a  sharp  pain  in  the  bowels. 

GRIPE,  f.  a  grasp  or  seizure  of  the  hand  or  paw;  a 
squeeze,  or  pressure.  Figuratively,  oppression,  extortion, 
or  crushing  power.  Affliction  ;  distress.  In  the  plural,  the 
belly-ach ;  the  colic. 

GRI'PER,  t.  one  who  oppresses  the  poor ;  an  usurer ;  an 
extortioner. 

GRITINGLY,  arf.  attended  with  a  pain  in  the  belly. 

GRI'SaMBER,  t.  a  corruption  of  ambergrise. 

GRISE,/.    See  Greece. 

GRI'SKIN,*.  [from  grisgin,  roast  meat,  Ir.]  the  back-bone 
of  a  hog. 

GRl'SLY,  (grizly)  a.\grisht.  Sax.]  dreadful;  horrid. 

GRI'SONS,  a  people  inhabiting  a  district  of  the  Alps, 
called  by  the  antients  Upper  Rhrctia,  and  in  alliance  with 
the  Swiss.  They  are  divided  into  three  leagues,  which 
they  denominate  the  Caddie,  or  League  of  Ood't  House, 
formed  in  1419,  against  the  secular  power  of  the  bishop  ;  llie 
Griff,  ox  Cray  league,  in  1424;  and  the  Le»ge  of  I  lie  Tut 
Jurisdictions,  in  1430 ;  these,  however,  unite,  and  form  one 
republic,  but  have  their  peculiar  constitutions,  laws,  and  cus- 
toms.  A  diet,  or  assembly  of  the  three  leagues,  is  held  every 
year,  at  the  towns  of  llantz,  Coire,  and  Davos,  alternately. 
It  consists  of  C3  deputies,  and  3  chiefs.  In  the  election  of 
these  deputies,  every  iivale'of  16  years  of  age  has  a  voice. 
The  country  does  not  produce  grain  sufficient  for  the  wants 
of  half  the  inhabitants  ;  the  rest  they  obtain  from  Louibardy. 
Tlieir  principal  object  is  the  care  of  their  sheep  and  cattle. 
The  country  of  the  Grisons  is  about  87  miles  in  length,  and 
is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Swisserland,  and  a  part  of  Ger- 
many;  on  the  E.  by  the  Tvrolese;  and  on  the  S.  bv  Venice 
and  Milan;  and  on  the  W.  by  Swisserland.  They  are 
partly  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  partly  Protestants. 

GRIST,  i.  [jTi'rt,  Sax.]  toll  tiken  by  the  miller  when  he 
grinds  other  people's  corn  ;  corn  to  be  ground .  Figuratively, 
a  supply  of  provision.  To  bring  grist  to  the  mill,  is  a  figu- 
rative and  proverbial  expression  for  producing  profit  or 
gam. 

GRI'STI.R,  s.  rSax.j  in  anatomv,  a  cartilage  or  fleshy 
subsUnce,  very  elastic,  tou(;h,  and  next  iu  hardness  to  a 
bone. 


RITTY,  a.  full  of  little,  rough,  hard,  and  sandy  parti- 


GR  rSTLY,  a.  cartilaginous ;  coHsisting  of  gristle ;  hav 
ing.tlie  properties  of  gristle. 

GRIT,  X.  [grytta,  greet.  Sax.]  bran,  or  the  coart*  -^art 
of  meal ;  oats  husked,  or  coarsely  ground  ;  sand ;  a  particle 
of  sand  ;  rough,  hard  particles. 

•     GRITTINESS,  J.  sandiness;  the  quality  of  abounding  m 
grit,  or  little,  rongh,-hard,  and  sandy  particles. 

GRilTSTONE,  s.  a  stone  consisting  ofparticlesof  sand 
agglutinated  together. 

cles. 

GRI'ZELIN,  I.  a  corruption  of  Gridelin,  which  see.     1 

GRl'ZZLE,  s.  [from  gris,  Fr.]  a  colour  made  of-  a  mix- 
ture of  white  and  black,  most  commonly  applied  to  that  of 
perukes,  or  the  hair  ;  gray. 

GRI'ZZLED,  a.  interspersed  with  black  aad  white  hairs; 
gray. 

CiRl'ZZLY,  a.  somewhat  gray. 

To  GROAN,  (grim)  V.  «.  [granan,  Sax.J  to  breathe  with  a 
hoarse  noise,  in  pain  or  agony. 

GROAN,  (grrm)s.  a  deep  sigh,  attended  with  a  hoarse 
Hoise,  made  by  persons  in  pain  and  agony.  Figuratively,  any 
hoarse,  dead  sound. 

GROAT,  (grant)  s.  \givot,  Belg.j  a  silver  coin,  vaju* 
four-pence  ;  hence  it  is  used  for  four  pence,  though  consist- 
ing of  copper  coin.  Groats  in  the  plural,  [from  "-rort.  Sax.  | 
signifies  oats  that  have  tlic  hulls  tuKenoff. 

GROCER,  s  [from  gross,  a  larije quantify]  one  thatbuy* 
and  sells  teas,  sugar,  plums,  Ac.  A  greengrocer  is  one  that 
buys  and  sells  greens 

GROCERY,  s.  the  wares  sold  by  a  grocer  ;  such  as  lea, 
sugar,  raisins,  spice,  Ac. 

GllO'DNO,  a  town  in  the  palatinate  of  VVihia,  Lithuania, 
and,  next  to  Wilna,  the  best  in  that  duchy.  Here  is  a  col- 
lege and  botanical  garden  ;  Stanislaus,  the  last,  dethroned 
king  of  Poland,  having  established  here  a  royal  academy  of 
medicine  and  surgery.  It  is  a  large,  straggling  place,  con- 
taining a  mixture  of  houses  little  better  than  cottages,  some 
habitations  in  good  repair,  and  ruined  palaces,  with  magui' 
ficent  gateways,  and  other  remains  of  decayed  splendour. 
A  wing  yet  remains  of  the  old  ciistle,  in  which  the  diets  for- 
merly assembled.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is  estimated^ 
at  7000,  many  of  whom  are  employed  in  mauufaetures  "if 
linen,  woollen,  cotton,  and  silk.  It  is  seatt-d  on  the  river 
Niemeii,  1-25  miles  N.  E.  of  Warsaw.  Lat.  63.  23.  N.  Jon. 
24.  6.  E» 

GROGERAM,  GROGRAM,  or  GRO'GRAN.  *.  a  sort 
of  stuf}°,  all  silk,  woven  with  a  large  woof,  and  a  rough 
pile, 

GRO'MWELL,  *.  a"  plant,  otherwise  called  gromill  or 
gra>mill. 

GROIN,  s.  that  part  of  the  body  which  is  between  the 
belly  and  the  thigh. 

(jRO'NINGEN,  a  large,  rich,  strong,  and  populous  town, 
with  an  university,  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name, 
in  the  United  Dutch  States.  It  has  a  very  compiodious  har- 
lx>ur,  into  which  ships  enter  with  great  ease  by  means  of  a 
canal,  whose  sides  are  lined  with  large  stones,  on  the  rivers 
Hunes  and  Dunster,  9  miles  from  the  sea,  and  ti6  N.  £.  of 
Amsterdaui. 

GRO  NINGEN,  one  of  the  seven  United  Dutch  State*, 
bounded  en  the  VV.  by  W.  Friesland ;  on  the  N.  by  the  Ger- 
man Ocean;  on  the  E.  by  the  Doliart  Bay,  E. Friesland,  and 
Germany;  and  on  the  S.  by  Overyssel.  It  is  divided  int» 
two  parts,  of  whicii  Grouingen  and  its  district  is  one,  and 
the  Ommerlunds  form  the  othe^-.  This  country  abouiuU  in 
fine  pastures,  which  feed  a  great  number  of  large  horses. 

GROOM,  s.  \grom  Belg.j  a.l)oy,  waiter,  or  servant; 
one  who  tends  or  looks  at^er  horses  ;  a  man  newly  maTri-d. 
It  is  also  applied  lo  the  several  superior  officers  of  Id.* 
king's  housetiohl,  as  groom  of  the  chamber,  gromn  of  Itii- 
stole,  iVc. 

GROOVE,  *.  a  deep  cavera  or  holl«w  iu  a  wine.  A 
channel  ur  hollow  cut  iu  wyud. 
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To  GROOV'F,,  v.  a.  to  cut  hoHow,  or  in  rhannels. 

To  (iUOPE,  f.  «.  i^rfl/joH,  Sax.]  tdi  feel  orte's  way  out  iii 
case  of  blindness  or  darktifss  ;  to  have  aH  imperfect  idea 
ofatliiny;  to  feci  after  a  thing  where  a  person  caunot  sec. 

GIlOrKll,  s.  one  who  searches  after,  or  ewdeavours  to 
f  nd,  a  thing  in  the  dark. 

GR{)SS,  0.  l^rot,  Fr.]  large,  thick,  or  bulkv,  applied  to 
slxe.  Si)Hmeful.  '  Very  erroneou*.  coarse,  palpable,  or  iin- 
retined,  applied  to  sentiments.  Clumsy  or  inelegant,  ap- 
plied to  sirape.  Thick,  applied  to  the  consistence  of  any 
flwid.  .Stupid  or  dull,  applied  to  the  understanding.  Coarse, 
thick,  fat,  or  bulky,  applied  to  the  size  of  the  body.  Im- 
pure ;  foul ;  aoplied  to  the  humours  of  the  body. 

GROSS,  s.  txie  main  body  or  main  force  of  an  array.  The 
balk  ;  the  whole.  'Jhe  major  part  or  body,  applied  to 
number,  or  a  collection  of  men.  In  commerce,  a  number, 
consisting  of  twelve  dozen,   or  one  hundred  and  forty-four. 

GKOSSLY,  aiL.  in  large  or  coarse  particles.  Without 
anv;  subtlety,  art,  or  delicacy;  flagrantly,  or  palpably. 

GRO'SSNESS,  *.  coarseness ;  inelegant  fatness ;  want  of 
refinement. 

G  ilOT,  s,  [grotte,  Fr.]  a  cave  or  cavern  formed  and  fre- 
quejifed  for  coolness  or  pleasure.     See  toROTTO. 

GROTE'SQUE,  (^7ot£i/0  a.  [gintesqtie,  Vr.]  distorted  in 
figure  ;  unnatural ;  wildly  formed,  without  any  regard  to 
nature  or  propriety. 

GIlOTl'A  DEL  CANE,  a  cavern  near  the  Lake  d'Ag- 
nano,  in  Naples.  From  the  bottom  of  this  little  cave  a  va- 
pour, or  mephitic  air,  rises,  (about  a  foot  in  height,)  which 
IS  destructive  of  animal  life.  ];or  the  amtisement  of  travel- 
lers, persons  attend  at  the  cave  with  dogs,  on  which  they 
perform  the  cruel  experiment  of  holding  their  heads  in  the 
vapour;  after  which  they  are  convulsed  in  a  few  minutes, 
and  expire  in  tortures. 

GROTl'C),  s.  [grotte,  Fr.  gi-otta,  Ital.]  a  cavern  or  cave 
made  for  pleasure.  Used  sometimes,  as  by  the  Italians,  from 
whom  it  is  derived,  for  a  dark  or  horrid  cavern. 

GROVE,  s.  [c-)Y</i  Sax.]  a  walk  formed  by  trees  whose 
branches  meet  above. 

To  GRO'VEL,  V.  n.  [grufde.  Is].]  to  lie  prostrate,  or  with 
one's  belly  on  the  ground ;  to  creep  alon^  with  one's  belly 
on  the  ground  ;  to  have  low,  mean,  or  abject  thoughts. 

GROUND,  s.  {griirul,  Sax.]  the  earth,  considered  as  that 
which  supports  us  when  walking,  as  opposed  to  air  or  wa- 
ter, or  as  situated  low;  land  ;  country;  region;  territory; 
a  farm,  estate,  or  possession  ;  the  floor  or  level  of  a  place. 
In  the  plural,  the  dregs,  lees,  or  that  which  settles  at  the 
bottom  of  liquors.  In  painting,  the  first  layer  of  colours,  or 
that  on  which  the  images  are  painted  and  described.  The 
fundamental  cause  or  substance;  the  original  principle, 
The  first  principles,  applied  to  knowledge  or  science. 
The  space  occupied  by  an  army,  as  they  fight,  advance,  or 
retreat. 

To  GROUND,  V.  a.  to  fix  or  support  upon  the  ground  ; 
to  build,  found,  or  settle  as  upon  a  cause  or  first  principle, 
applied  to  opinions.  To  settle  in  the  first  principh-s  or  ru- 
diments of  knowledge,  applied  to  instruction. 

GROUND,  the  pret.  and  part.  pass,  of  Grind. 

GROUND  BAIT,  a  bait  made  of  barley  or  malt  boiled, 
&c.  which  is  thrown  into  the  river  where  you  intend  to  an- 
g\e,  and  sinking  to  the  bottom,  or  ground,  draws  the  fish 
after  it. 

GROUND-FLOOR,  s.  the  lower  story  of  a  house,  level 
with  the  external  ground. 

GROUND-FURZE,  s.  a  plant,  otherwise  called  petty- 
whin,  and  cammock.  It  is  a  species  of  the  ononis  of 
Unnseus. 

GRO'UND-IVY,  s.  alchoof,  or  tunhoof. 

GRO'UNDLESS,  a.  without  any  fouitdation,  reason,  or 
Justice. 

GRO'UNDLESSLY,  ad.  in  an  unjust  manner ;  without 
reason,  cause,  or  foundation.   ,. 

GROUNDLESSNESS^ *.  want  of  cause,  foundation,  or 
•upport. 
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GROUNDLING,  s.  a  fish  that  keeps  at  the  boltom  of  tk« 
water.  Figuratively,  a  person  of  mean,  grovelling,  oi  vul- 
gar thoughts. 

"GROUND-PINE,  s.  a  plant  with  gaping  blossoms,  the 
germander. 

GROUND-PLATE,  *.  in  architecture,. the  outermost 
pieces  of  timber  lying  on  ir  near  the  ground,  and  framed 
into  one  another  with  mortises  and  tenons.  In  these  also 
are  mortises  made  to  receive  the  tenons  of  the  joints,  the 
summer  and  girders,  and  sometimes  the  trimmers  for  the 
stair-case  and  chimney,  and  the  binding.joist. 

GROUND-PLOT,'*,  the  ground  on  which  any  building 
is  placed. 

.    GROUND-RENT,  *.  rent  paid  for  the  ground  on  which 
a  house  is  built. 

GRO'UNDSEL,  s.  the  foot-post  of  a  door,  or  the  timber 
or  raised  pavement  of  a  house  next  the  door ;  a  threshold. 
Also  the  name  of  a  plant  with  compound  flowers,  of  which 
there  are  several  sorts. 

GRO'UNUWORK,*.  in  painting,  that  colour  or  part  on 
which  all  the  images  are  drawn.  A  foundation  of  a  build- 
ing. Figuratively,  the  fundamentals,  or  first  part  of  an  uii. 
dertaking;  the  rudiments  or  first  principles  of  a  science. 

GROUP, igroop)  s.  \grouppe,  Fr.]  ill  painting  aud  sculpture, 
an  assemblage  or  knot  of  two  or  more  figures  of  men,  &c. 
Figuratively,  a  crowd  ;  a  cluster  ;  a  huddle. 

To  GROUP,  (.groop)  V.  a.  [groupper,  Fr.J  in  painting,  to 
introduce  several  figures  into  one  piece.  i 

GROUSE,  *.  a  kind  of  fowl,  named  heath-game.  '^J 

GROUT,  *.  [put,  Sax.]  coarse  meal  or  pollard  J  that 
which  purges  ott' ;  a  kind  of  wild  apple. 

To  GROW,  {gro)  V.  71.  preter.  grew,  part.  pass,  grouti  ; 
[gi-owaii,  Sax.J  to  increase  in  length  or  extent,  applied  to  the 
vegetation  of  plants.  To  be  produced  by  vegetation  ;  to 
increase  in  stature,  or  bulk  ;  to  proceed  or  arise,  as  from  a 
cause  ;  to  improve  ;  to  make  progress.  To  accrue,  or  be- 
come due,  applied  to  the  increase  of  interest  due  on  money 
lent.  To  adhere,  or  stick  together.  Applied  to  the  sea  by 
mariners,  to  swell  or  roll. 

GRO'WER,  {groer)  s.  that  which  vegetates  or  increases  in 
height  or  bulk. 

'To  GROWL,  (ow  pronounced  as  in  now)  v,  n.  [grolleti, 
riem.tto  snarl ;  niurmui*;  or  grumble. 

GROWN,  (^on)  part.  pass,  of  Grow;  advanced  in  or  in- 
creased by  growth  ;  covered  or  filled  by  the  growth  of  any 
thing ;  arrived  at  full  growth  or  stature. 

GROWTH,  (groth)  j.vcjietatioii,  vegetable  life;  increase 
by  vegetation  ;  product,  or  the  thing  produced  ;  increase  in 
iminber,  bulk,  frequency,  stature,  or  improvement. 

To  GRUB,  V.  a.  \grob',  Goth.]  to  destroy,  or  extirpate  by 
digging  or  throwing  up  the  soih  to  pull  up  by  the  roots  ; 
t©  dirty  one's  clothes  or  flesh. 

GRUB,  I.  in  natural  history,  a  small  worm  that  eats  holes 
in  bodies.  In  medicine,  a  white  unctuous  pimple,  or  little 
tumor,  arising  on  the  face,  chieflv  on  the  alae  of  the  nose. 

'I'o  GRU'BBLE,  v.  n.  [grubeUn,  Teut.]  to  grope,  or  feel 
in  the  dark. 

To  GRUDGE,  ».  a.  to  envy,  or  view  the  advantages  of 
another  with  discontent  and  uneasiness;  to  give  or  take  un- 
willingly.   Neuterly,  to  murmur  or  repine.    To  be  unwiU 
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To  w  ish  in  secret ;  a  low  word. 


GRUDGE,  s.  an  old  quarrel.  Figuratively,  ill-will ;  aiH 
ger;  resentment;  envy. 

GRUDGINGLY,  arf.  unwillingly;  malignantly. 

GRUEL,  s.  [gnielle,  Fr.]  a  kind  of  snoonraeat  or  brotb, 
made  of  oatmeal  boiled  in  water;  any  kind  of  mixture  or 
broth,  made  by  boiling  ingredients  in  water. 

GRUFF,  a.  [gTo/f,Belg.]  sour,  surly,  or  morose,  applied 
to  the  aspect  and  behaviour. 

GRU'FFLY,  ad.  in  a  sour,  morose,  orisurly  manner. 

GRU'FFNESS,  s.  harshness  of  voice,  or  surliness  of 
look. 

GRUM,  a.  [contracted  from  gnm^le]  surly  or  morose, 
applied  to  a  person's  looks. 
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To  GRU'MBLE,  v.  %l.  Igrommelen,  Belg.]  to  murmur  with 
4Mcontent ;  to  growl  or  snarl.  To  make  a  hoarse  or  rattliag 
noise,  applied  to  thunder. 

GRU^IRLER,  s.  one  who  murmurs  with  discontent ;  a 
discotilented  person. 

GRUMBLING,  i.  a  murmuring;  through  discontent. 

GRUMIi,  a,  [griimui,  Lat.]  a  thick  viscid  consistence  of 
a  fluid,  like  that  of  the  white  of  an  eg<;,  or  like  clotted 
blood. 

ORU'MLY,  ffrf.  in  a  niorosp,  sour,  or  surly  manner. 

GRU'MOl.'S,  c.  thick  or  clotted. 

GRU'MOL'SNESS,  s.  the  tiiickness  or>ny  curdled  or 
clotted  liquor. 

To  GRUNT,  or  GRU'NTLE, «. n. fg-nmio, Lat.]  to  make 
a  hoarse,  discontented  noise,  applied  to  a  hog:. 

GRUNT,*,  the  noise  made  by  a  hog. 

CRU'NTER,  ».  one  thatfrunts.  A  low  word  for  a  hog. 

GllUNTLlNG.  ,.  a  young  hog. 

GRUS,  in  astronomy,  the  crane,  a  constellation  in  the 
soul  hern  hemisphere. 

To  GRUTCH,  V.  71.  [corrupted  from  grudge]  for  the  sake 
of  rhyme ;  to  envy,  or  be  uneasy  at  the  advantage  of 
analher. 

CRUTCH,  *.  malice  or  ill-will. 

GRY,  f.  [Gr.]  any  thing  of  little  value ;  as,  the  paring  of 
the  nails. 

GUADALO IJPF,,  one  of  the  Leeward  Islands  in  the  West 
Indies,  lying  between  .\ntigua  and  Dominica,  in  lat.  16.  20. 
N.  Ion.  62.  0.  W.  and  subject  to  the  French.  It  is  about 
1150  miles  in  circumference,  and  is  divided  into  two  parts  by 
a  channel,  in  one  place  4  miles  over,  and  navigable  only  for 
canon's,  called  Riviere  .Sale.  By  this  strait,  the  sea  on  the 
N.  W.  rommunioates  with  that  on  the  S.  E.  The  N.  M'. 
part  is  divided  into  Basseterre  and  Cabestt>rre.  The  S.  E. 
part  is  named  Grandeterrc  ;  it  does  not,  however,  contain 
more  laud  than  the  former,  but  its  shape  is  more  irregular. 
T!ie  soil  is  exceedingly  good,  and  every  where  well  watered, 
especially  in  the  district  of  Cabesterre.  On  the  top  of  a 
Tery  lofty  mountain,  is  a  volcano,  called  La  SoutFriere,  the 
two  mouths  of  which  open  into  a  pit  of  sulphur.  The  ne- 
groes get  brimstone  here,  which  they  afterwards  purify  and 
•ell.  The  vegetables,  fruits,  and  trees,  are  much  the  same 
as  in  the  other  islands,  except  the  cinnamon-tree,  bal.Hani  of 
the  capivi,  and  the.milk  shrub,  which  yields  a  balsamic  li- 
quor like  milk.  The  bees  here  are  without  stings  ;  their  ho- 
aey  never  hardens,  but  is  always  o^the  consistence  of  oil.  In 
1775,  the  exports  were  ]S8,886  quintals  of  sugar,  63,029  of 
coffee,  1438  of  indijfo,  1024  of  cacao,  and  v5,193  of  cotton  ; 
besides  hides,  and  other  articles,  and  without  including  the 
barter  with  Martinico,  asd  other  islands. 

Gl'.\IA'CUM,  s.  a  phvsical  wood.  It  is  an  attenuantand 
aperient,  and  promotes  discharge  by  sweat  and  urine. 

GUANA'CO,  I.  a  kind  of  camel  sheep  in  South  Ame- 
rica. 

GUARANTE'E,  (gtranti*)  t.  [guartmt,  Fr.]  a  power  who 
undertakes  to  see  the  conditions  of  [any  league,  peace,  or 
bargain,  performed.     • 

ToGUA'RANTY,  (garanut)  v.  a.  to  undertake  to  see 
the  articles  of  any  treaty  kept. 

To  GU.\RD,  (the  "  in  this  word  and  its  derivatives  is  usu- 
ally dropped  in  pronunciation,  as  gard,  gardian,  Arc.)  v.  a. 
[fforifcr,  Fr.]  to  watch,  in  order  to  secure  from  or  prevent  a 
surprise  or  sudden  danger;  to  protect  or  defend  ;  to  anti- 
cipate or  secure  against  objections.  To  adorn  with  lists, 
lacjes,  or  ornamental  borders. 

GUARD,  t.  [g-nr(if,,Fr.]amanor  Iwdy  of  men  employed 
to  watch,_in  order  to  defend  from  danger  or  prevent  sur- 
prise. Used  with  on  oro^,  a  state  of  caution  or  vigilaiice. 
A  limitation;  anticipation  of  an  objection.  An  ornamental 
hem,  hice,  or  border.  In  fencing,  an  action  or  posture  pro- 
per torjefend  the  body  from  the  cflbrts  of  an  enemy.  Ad- 
vonted  guard,  is  a  party  of  borsc  or  foot  which  marches 
befor*  a  corps  to  gi\e  notice  of  approaching  <?an{ier.  JMain 
guard,  is  that  f^em  which  all  the  other  guards  arc  detaolied. 
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Piquet  guard,  is  a  number  of  horse  and  foot  always  in  rea- 
diness, in  case  of  an  ahirni,  the  liorst'  '-"i::^  .^afldled  viiid  their 
riders  biioted.  Guards,  in  the  [iiuial,  is  particularly  applied 
to  those  troops  or  coropaaies  which  are  kept  up'to  guard 
tJie  king. 

GUA'RDER,  J.  one  who  protects,  defends,  or  watches. 

GUA'RDIAN,  X.  [gardien,  Fr.J  one  vihi>  has  the  care  of 
an  orphan,  or  person  whose  parents  are  dend  ;  one  to  whom 
the  care  or  preservation  of  any  thing  is  coniniilled.  Guar- 
dian of  the  tjiirittialiiies,  is  he  to  whom  the  spiritual  jurisdic- 
tion of  iiny  diocese  is  committed,  during  the  vacancy  of  the 
lee.  He  may  be  either  guardian  in  law,  or  jm-e  mnpstrntut, 
as  the  archbishop  is  of  the  diocese  within  his  province  ;  or 
guardinti  by  delegation,  as  he  w  hom  the  archbishop  or  vicar- 
general  doth  for  the  time  depute. 

GUARDIAN,  u.  (gardu'v,  Fr.J  performing  the  office  of 
a  kind  protector  and  defender. 

GUARDIANSHIP,  s.  the  office  of  a  guardian. 

GUA'RDLESS,  a.  without  defence. 

GUA'RDSHIP,  ».  care ;  protection ;  or  the  state  of  a  per- 
son under  the  disposal  of  guardians ;  a  king's  sbi()  employed 
in  guarding  the  coast. 

GUBERNATION,  s.  [from  gubemo,  to  steoy  a  vessel,  to 
govern,  Lat.]  the  exercise  of  authority  in  protecting,  pre- 
serving, and  directing;  government  or  suporiutendcncy. 

GUDGEON,  s.  [gmijon,  Fr.]  a  small  fish  found  in  brooks 
or  rivers,  at>d  easily  caught ;  whence  it  is  used  figuralivrfy 
for  a  person  easily  cheated. 

GUE'LDERLAND,  including  Zutphen,  a  province  of  the 
Dutch  United  States,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Overyssel,  and 
the  Zuyder  Zee ;  on  the  E.  by  the  bisliopric  of  Munster,  and 
Ihedutchy  of  Cleves  ;  on  the  S.  by  Clevesand  Dutch  Bta- 
bant ;  and  on  the  W.  by  Zuyder  Zee,  Utrctcht,  and  Hol- 
land. Before  its  invasion  by  the  French,  Guelderbnd  sent 
19  deputies  to  the  States-General.  Nimcgueu  is  tha 
capital. 

GUE'RDON,  (girdon)  $.  \g\ttrdon,  Fr.]  a  recompense  or 
reward.     Not  in  use. 

GUE'RLINGUET,  in  zoology,  a  kind  of  squirrel  that  is 
found  in  Guiana.  ' 

GUE'RNSEY,  an  island  in  the  English  Channel,  near  the 
coast  of  France,  about  30  miles  in  circumference.  It  has 
been  held  subject  to  England  since  the  time  of  the  Norman 
conquest.  The  natives  speak  French,  this  island  havin'^ 
been  formerly  a  part  of  Normandy,  and  being  still  governed 
by  the  old  Norman  laws.  The  air  is  healthy,  an<l  the  soil 
more  rich  and  fertile  than  that  of  Jersey.  Here  is  a  very 
good  harbour,  and  on  the  S.  side  of  the  island,  a  bay  capable 
of  receiving  large  vessels.  They  are  sufficicntlv  supplied 
with  corn  and  cattle,  for  their  own  use  and  that  of  the  ships ; 
wines  and  cyder  are  cheap  and  plentiful ;  there  is  plenty  of 
game  and  fowl;  and  they  catch  great  quantities  of  sea-fish 
of  various  kinds.  The  inhabitants  have  a  considerable  trade 
to  Newfoundland  and  tltt  Mediterranean.  Guernsey  is  »li- 
vided  into  10  parishes,  but  with  only  8  churches.  The  con- 
vention of  the  estates  consists  of  a  governor,  coroners,  ju- 
rats, clergy,  and  constable.  The  staple  manufactonr  is  knit 
stockings.  Port  St.  Pierre  is  the  principal  town.  Lat.  40. 
30.  N.  Ion.  2.  56.  W. 

To  GUESS,  fthc  11  is  usually  dropped  in  the  pronunciation 
of  this  word  and  its  derivatives,  and  the  ^before  the  e  pro- 
n<uinccd  hard,  as  gr««,  <ic.)  r.  n.  [/r/'i"e.'i,  Belg.J  to  coiije«- 
ture  :  to  judge  without  any  fixed  or  certain  principles. 

GUK.SS,  f.  a  conj(*ctuie. 

GUl'/SSER,  s.  a  conjecturcr  ;  one  >ho  judges  without 
certain  knowledge. 

GUE'SS1NGI,Y,  ad.  forming  a  judgment  in  acasual  man- 
ner ;  uncertainly. 

CiU*EST,  {gesi,  the  g  pronounced  hard)  a.  \gxvest,  Brit.] 
one  who  isenlertainerfin  the  house  of  another  ;  a  stranger. 

GlE'STCHAMBER,  s.  chamber  of  eutertauinieut. 

ToGU'GGLE,  e.  ?i.  \gorgii\iare,  Ital.|  to  sound,  or  make 
a  noise  like  water  ruomngout  oi  a  uarrow-inoulheU  bottie 
or  vessel. 
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GUIA'NA,anexten«ve  country  of  South  America,  on  the 
coast  of  the  Atlantic,  lyiiis  betuecn  the  rivers  Oroiiolio,  and 
Orellana.  It  is  aliout  1 100  miles  in  lengtii,  ami  from  300  to 
600  in  breadth.  The  French  possess  one  part  of  tlie  coast, 
and  the  Dutch  another.  Dutch  Guiana  contains  the  settle- 
ments of  Suriuatii,  Berhice,  Isse(iuibo,  and  Denierarv  ;  all 
which  take  their  names  from  difi'ercnt  rivers.  French  G-ui- 
anaffi.)esby  the  name  of  Equinoctial  France,  or  Cayenne, 
fiom  the  terrilory  so  called,  and  extends  from  the  river  Ma- 
rawinato  the  riverOvapoco  S.  K.  The  infernal  parlsofthe 
couiitrv  are  hut  little  known  ;  they  are  inhabited  however 
by  ditleront  tribes  of  Indians,  some  of  wlJbm  make  their 
houses  on  trees,  to  be  secure  froiu  the  inundations  of  the 
rivers.  Su;;ar,  cotton,  silk,  t(vl)acco,  Brasil  wood,  aloes, 
uatiiral  balsam,  oranijes,  and  citrons  made  into  sweetmeats 
•>r  ollierwise,  are  articles  of  coniiuerce  in  this  country.  It 
lies  hetween  2  and  8  degrees  of  N.  lat.      ' 

GUrnA{il>,  s.  the  reviani  ornioncy  given  to  a  guide. 

GUIDANCE,  s.  direction;  j>ovcrn:nent. 

ToGUIDE,  (tliei.'  in  tills  word  and  its  derivatives  isnsn- 
a!ly  dropt  in  pronunciation,  and  |lhe  g  before  j'pron.  hard, 
e.s !;tile, g'uler,  Ax.)i'.  a.  [giddi't;  Vr.]  to  direct  or  shew  a  per- 
son a  way;  to  govern,  direct,  instruct,  regulate,  or  super- 
intend by  counsel,  or  exertion  ot  authority. 

GUIDK,  .f.  Ig-iriV/e,  Fr.]  one  who  directs  another  in  his 
wav  ;  a  director. 

GUI'DELESS,  a.  without  a  guide. 

G  LJI'DFR,  s.  a  director ;  a  guide. 

GUIK'N'NE,  a  ci-devant  province  of  France,  very  fruit- 
ful, and  producing;  great  quantities  of  wine.  It  was"  about 
160  miles  in  length,  and  85  in  breadth,  having  Bourdeaux 
for  its  capital.  The  word  Guiaiue  is  a  corruption  of  Aqiii- 
taine,  an  anticnt  country  of  great  extent,  said  by  Caesar  to 
be  separated  from  the  rest  of  Gaul  by  the  river  Garonne. 

GUILD,  (sonietinies  pronounced  giW,  and  sometimes 
gild,  with  the  g  hard)  s.  [giltisei;i,  Sax.]  a  society,  corpora- 
tion, fraternity,  or  company,  united  together  by  orders  and 
laws  made  among  themselves  by  their  prince's  licence. 
Hence  Guildhall,  a  place  or  ha-11  belonging  to  a  corporation, 
wherein  affairs  relating  to  the  members  in  their  united  ca- 
pacitv  are  trairsacted. 

GUILE,  (usually  pronounced,  as  well  as  its  derivatives, 
g'j^c,  with  the  g  hard)  s.  [p.iiille,  old  Fr.]  low  cunning  or 
trafi,  whereby  a  person  tricks  or  cheats  another  ;  deceit. 

fJUI'LEFUL,  «.  full  of  deceit;  wily;  fraudulent;  trea- 
cheroys;  secretly  mischievous;  imposing,  or  over-reaching 
a  person  in  a  crafty  or  fraudulent  manner. 

G  Ul'LICLESS,  n.  without  any  secret  or  concealed  fraud ; 
without  anv  intention  to  deceive,  cheat,  or  impose  upon  a 
person  hy  false  appearance  and  concealed  treachery. 

GUI'LEK,  s.  oue  that  betrays  another  into  danger  by  de- 
ceitful means.    Not  iu  use. 

CjUI'LFORD,  an  autient  town  of  Surry,  noted  formerly 
for  its  manufactory  of  cloth,  of  which  there /are  still  some 
sriiaii  remains.  It  lias  a  number  of  good  inns,  with  excellent 
Bcconmiodations,  being  a  great  throroughfare  on  the  road 
from  London  to  Portsmouth.  The  summer  assizes  are  held 
alternately  here  and  at  Croydon.  It  is  seated  on  the  decli- 
vity of  a  hill,  on  the  river  AVey,  which  is  navigable  to  the 
Thames,  an<l  by  which  a  great  quantity  of  timber  is  carried 
to  London,  not  only  from  the  neighbourhood,  but  from  Sus- 
nex  and  Hampshire  woods,  above  30  miles  off",  17  miles  S. 
W.  of  Kingston,  and  30  S.  W.  of  London.  Market  (chiefly 
for  corn)  on  Satnnlay. 

GUILLOTINE,  s.  an  instrument  fifr  beheading,  introdu- 
ced into  France  soon  after  the  revolution,  innumerable  mul- 
titudes have  suffered  death  by  it  in  that  country.  A  similar 
machine  once  existed  in  England,  and  in  Scotland,  called 
the  Maiden.  The  name  Guil!otii;e  is  derived  from  Guillot, 
the  name  of  the  person  who  brought  it  into  use  in  Paris. 

GUILT,  (pronounced,  with  its  derivatives,  g'l'U,  v.ith'.the 
^hard)  i.  [gi7^.  Sax.]  the  state  of  a   person  justly  charged 
with  a  crime  ;  a  consciousness  of  having  done  amiss.    Fi- 
■{»i»rati»ely,  a  crime  or'oficnce. 
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GUILTILY,  ad.  without  innocence  ;  in  stJcli  a  maoner 
as  to  be  conscious  of  having  done  a  crime  laid  to  one'» 
charge. 

GUI'LTINjESS,  *.  the  state  of  being  guilty ;  the  coi*. 
scioiisness  of  having  done  a  crime. 

GUl'LTLESS,  «.  free  from  crime;  innocent;  free  from 
siu  or  punishment. 

GUILTLESSLY,  ntf.  without  guilt ;  innocently. 

GUI'LTY,  «.  [gihig,  Sax.  I  chargeable  with  havin{;  coon 
mittcd  a  crime. ;  wicked,  or  corrupt. 

G UI'N EA,  (pronounced  ghmif,  with  the  g  bard ;  so  called 
from  Guinea, in  Africa,  from  v\hcncethe  gold  was  brought 
of  which  they  were  at  first  formed;  on  which  account  they 
likewise  bore  the  impression  of  an  elephant)  s.  a  gold  coin 
htruck  and  current  in  En'Hand.  When  it  was  first  struck,  it 
was  valued  at  twenty  shillings;  but  gold  growing  scarce,  it 
was  advanced  to  twenty-one  shilliui'S  and  sixpence  ;  but  is 
now  sunk  to  twenty-one  shillings.  The  pound  troy  is  cut 
info  twenty-four  parts  and  a  half,  each  part  mailing  a- 
guinea. 

(JUroEA,  a  country  of  Africa,  of  which  little  is  known 
except  the  coast,  thence  called  the  Coast  of  Guinea.  It  is 
divided  into  the  Lower  and  the  Upper.  The  lower  part  is 
commonlv  called  Congo.  The  Upper  comprehends  the  dis- 
tricts of  s5icrra  Leone  ;  theCirain  Coast,  or  Malaguetta ;  the 
Tooth  Ciiasl ;  tlie  Ciold  Coast ;  the  Slave  Coast ;  and  Benin. 
It  is  unhealthy  for  Europeans,  though  the  natives  live  to  a 
considerable  age.  The  latter  in  general  go  almost  naked; 
and  are  said  to  bean  innocent,  inoffensive, and  hospitable 
people,  except  sui;h  as  have  been  corrupted  by  tiie  Euro- 

} leans.  These  have  factories  on  the  coast,  and  promote 
"ends,  frauds,  and  civil  wars  among  the  natives,  by  etery 
means  of  seduction,  kidnapping,  and  coercion,that  they  may 
get  the  prisoners  to  carry  olT as  slaves.  Two  or  three  Euro- 
pean settlements  are  at  length  formed  in  Guinea,  under  the 
governments  of  Great  Britain  and  Denmark,  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  on  an  honest  and  ailvantageous  trade  with  the 
natives,  and  for  promoting  their  civilization.  The  produc- 
tions of  this  country-are  the  variety  of  rich  tropical  fruits, 
gums,  hard  woods,  grain,  gold,  ivory,  wax,  Ac. 

GUI'NEA,  NEW,  a  long,  narrow  island,  of  the  South  Pa- 
cific Ocean,  N.  of  New  Holland,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  Endeavour  Strait.  This  strait  is  about  10  leaT[ues  long 
and  5  broad,  except  at  the  N.  E.  entrance,  where  it  is  con- 
tracted by  i;  group  of  islands,  called  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
Islands.  NewCiuinea  extends  from  near  the  equator  to  13 
deg.S.  lat.  and  from  131  to  153  deg.  E.  Ion.  The  laiid  is 
in  general  low,  and  covered  with  an  astonishing  luxuriance 
of  wood  and  herbage.  Most  of  the  trees,  shrubs,  and  nlants, 
that  are  common  in  the  South  Sea  Islands, are  found  liere  in 
the  greatest  perfection.  The  inhabitants  resemble  the  New 
Hollanders. 

G  UI'NEAHEN,  *.  a  fowl,  suppo.sed  to  be  of  Guinea. 

GUI'NE  A  PEPPER,  s.  the  capsicum,  a  plant. 

CUl'NEAPIG,  {gi'""JP>$,  with  the  g  hard)*,  a  small 
variegated  animal,  with  a  pig's  snout,  rat's  ears,  and  without 
a  tail. 

GUISE,  (prnn.  gtze,  with  the  g  hard  ;  the  same  as  viae. 
the  w  being  changed,  as  is  common,  into  g)  s.  [ginse,  Fr.] 
appearance;  looks;  behaviour.  Miuiner,  custom,  or  prac- 
tice. External  appearance;  dress,  or  habit.  The  last  sense 
seems  to  be  a  contraction  ofdisguise. 

GUITA'Il,  (pronounced  gitdr,  with  the g- hard)  j.  Ighitara, 
Ital.]  in  music,  a  stringed  instrument  with  a  neck,  like  a  vio- 
lin, an  oval  body,  and  played  on  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  harp  with  the  fingers. 

GULES,  s.  [^«c«/«,  Fr.]  in,  heraldry,  red.  In  the  arms 
of  noblemen,  it  is  called  ruby  ;  in  those  of  sovereign  princes. 
Mars ;  and,  in  engraving,  is  signified  by  drawing  perpen- 
dicular or  straight  strokes  from  the  top  of  the  Mcutcheon,to 
the  bottom. 

GULF,  or  GULPH,  j.  [golfo,  Ital.J  an,  arm  of  the  ocean 
running  into  the  land.  Figuratively,  an  abyss,  or  immea- 
surable depth.  A  whirlpool,  or  sucking  eddy.  Any  thiitg 
insatiable^ 
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GU'LFY,  «.  full  of  eddies,  gulfs,  or  whirlpools. 

To  (tULL,  I),  a.  [guilier,  Fr.]  to  trick ;  to  cheat ;  to  de- 
teire  or  defraud  by  artifice. 

GULL,  t.  a  sea-l)ird  ;  a  cheat,  or  trick ;  a  stupid  animal ; 
a  person  easiiv  cheated. 

GU'LLCATCHCR,  ».  one  who  cheaU;  •  bite;  one  who 
deceives  another  by  artifice. 

GU'LLKR,  *.  a  ciieat  or  impostor. 

GlILLERY,  ».  cheat ;  imposture. 

GU'LLKT,  ».  [gottlet,  Fr.]  the  throat,  passage,  or  pipe 
through  which  the  food  passes,  called  by  anatomists  tiie 
asMhagiu. 

To  GU'LLY,  V.  n.  to  run  with  a  noise,  applied  to  water. 

GU'LLY'HOLE,  s.  the  hole  where  the  gutters  or  kennels 
empty  themselves  into  the  common  sewer  ;  so  called  from 
the  noise  thev  make  in  their  fall. 

GULO'SITY,  :r.  [from  g-u/a,  the  throat.  T^t.]  greediness  ; 
intemperance  in  eating  ;  f^iuttony.    Not  in  use. 

ToGUliP,  I),  n.  \golpen,  Belg.]  to  swallow  eagerly;  to 
drink  down  without  any  intermission,  or  with  one  swallow. 

(rULP,  t.  as  much  as  can  be  swallowed  at  once. 

GU.M,  s.\i(ummi,  Lut.]a  vegetablejuiceexsuding  through 
the  pores  of  certain  plants,  and  there  hardening  into  a  tena- 
ciousor  sticky  mass,  more  viscid  and  less  friable  than  resins, 
and  dissolving  in  water.  In  gardening,  a  disease  incident 
to  fruit-trees  of  the  stone  kind,  being  a  kind  of  gangrene, 
arising  from  a  corrupted  sap  which  extrava^tes  and  hard- 
ens. In  anatomy,  the  fiesny  substance  of  the  mouth  in 
which  the  teeth  grow ;  generally  used  in  the  plural. 
_  GU'iVlMlNESS,  «.  the  slate  of  a  thing  smeared  or  abound- 
ing with  gum. 

GUMMCySITY,  s.  [gvmmosiis,  from  gnmmi,  gum,  Lat.] 
the  nature  of  gum;  viscidity;  gumminess. 

GU'MMY,  a.  consisting  of  gum  ;  of  the  nature  of  gum; 
overgrown  or  smeared  witli  gum  ;  sticky. 

GUN,  I.  the  etymology  is  uncertain  ;  a  fire-arm  or  wea- 
pon which  forcibly  discharges  a  ball,  shot,  or  other  offensive 
matter,  through  a  cylindrical  barrel,  by  mt.Mis  of  gunpow- 
der. Great  gimi  are  generally  called  cannon,  ami  known 
likewise  under  the  term  of  ordnance.  Small  guns  are  such 
as  are  imrtable,  and  include  muskets,  musquetoons,  car. 
bines,  blunderbusses,  fowling-pieces,  &c. 

GUNNEL,!.    See  Gunwale. 

GU'NNKR,  s.  a  person  who  manages,  and  has  the  charge 
of,  the  artillery  of  a  ship,  <J:c.  Gimnert,  in  the  plural,  are 
officers  employed  in  looKing  after,  and  managing  the  ord- 
■ance  mounted  on  lines,  batteries,  or  forts. 

GUTS'NERY,  ».  the  science  or  art  of  shooting  with  guns 
and  mortars. 

GUNPOWDER,*,  a  composition  of  saltpetre,  sulphur, 
and  charcoal,  mixed  together  with  spirits,  and  usually  gra- 
nulated which  takes  fire  easily,  and,  when  fired,  expands 
witli  great  vehemence  and  noise,  by  means  of  its  elastic 
force. 

GU^JSHOT,  s.  the  distance  to  which  a  ball  can  be  shot 
out  of  a  gun. 

GUNSMITH,  *.  one  who  makes  and  sells  guns. 

GU'NSTOCK,  *.  the  wood  to  which  the  barrel  of  a  gun  is 
fixed. 

GU'NSTONE,  s.  the  shot  of  a  cannon  ;  so  called,  because 
at  the  first  use  of  cannons  thev  were  loaded  with  stones. 

GUNTER'S  CHAIN  t.  an  instrument  made  use  of  in 
surveying  land. 

GUOTER'S  LINE.S,  s.  lines  of  numbers,  first  invented 
by  Mr.  Edwar(J  Giinter,  of  great  use  in  navigation,  and  other 
Branches  of  the  mathematics. 

GU^NTKR-S  QUADRANT,  /.  an  instrument  to  find  the 
hour  of  the  dav,  azimuth,  &c. 

GUNTER'S  SCALE,  :  a  large  scale  to  resolve  ques- 
tions  in  plain  sailing. 

GU'NWALE,  or  Gunnel  of  a  Ship,  j.  that  piece  of 
timber  which  reaches  on  each  side  of  the  ship  from  the  half 
'  deck  to  the  forecastle  :  this  is  called  the  Gunwale,  whether 
titere  be  guns  in  the  ship  or  not. 


GURGE,  t.  \gitrget,  Lat.]  a  whirlpool ;  a  gulf. 

GU'RGIDN,  *.  the  coarser  part  of  the  meal  sifted  from 
the  bran. 

To  GU'RGLE,  v.  n.  [goigogUare,  Ifal.]  to  make  a  mur- 
muring sort  of  noise,  like  water  poured  out  of  a  bottle,  or  a 
stream  from  a  fountain. 

GURNARD,  or  G  URNET,  s.  [goumal,  Fr,]  a  kind  of  sea- 
fish. 

To  GUSH,  V.  n.  [gottelen,  Belg.]  to  flow  or  rush  out  in 
a  large  body  ;  to  flow  out  in  k  large  quantity,  and  with  vio- 
lence. 

GUSH,  ».  a  sudden,  forcible,  and  large  flowing  of  water, 
or  other  fluid ;  any  thiug  poured  out  with  a  sudden  and 
forcible  eruption. 

GUSSET,  s.  [i^-oinset,  Fr.]  any  thing  sewed  on  cloth  to 
strengthen  it ;  by  sempstresses  peculiarly  applied  to  the  tri- 
angular pieces  of  cloth  at  the  neck,  under  the  arms,  and  at  the 
openings  of  the  flaps  of  a  shirt. 

GUST, J.  [from  gusto,  to  taste,  Lat.J  the  sense  of  taste; 
the  height  of  sensual  enjoyment  ;  love,  or  liking;  turn  of 
fancy  ;  peculiar  taste  or  genius  ;  pleasure,  caprice,  or  whim. 
A  sudden  violent  blast  of  wind,  ffromgT/itcr,  Isl.]  A  sudden 
burst  ofpassion. 

GU'STABLE,  a.  [from  gusto,  to  taste.  Lat.|  fit  to  be 
tasted  ;  the  object  ottaste ;  pleasant  to  the  taste. 

GU'STATION,  /.  [from  gusto,  to  taste,  Lat.]  the  act  of 
tastinsr. 

GU STFUL,  a.  very  agreeable  or  pleasant  to  the  taste; 
agreeable  to  the  mind. 

GU'STO,  *.  rital.]  the  relish,  flavour,  or  taste,  which  « 
thing  causes ;  the  power  by  which  any  thing  excites  a  sen- 
sation in  the  palate.  Liking  or  prejudice;  applied  to  the 
mind. 

GU'STY,  a.  windy  ;  stormy. 

GUT,  /  [kutteln,  Teut.]  the  entrails,  or  the  lopg  pipe 
reaching  with  many  folds  from  the  stomach  to  the  vent, 
through  which  ihe  iibrous  part  of  food  passes  and  is  dis- 
charged. Fignratiiely,  the  stomach  or  receptacle  of  food  ; 
gluttony ;  the  inside  of  any  thing,  particularly  the  move- 
ments of  a  clock  or  watch. 

To  GUT,  V,  a.  to  itke  out  the  entrails  or  guts  of  an  aai- 
mal.  Figuratively,  to  plunder  any  thing  of  what  it  con- 
tains.   

GUTTA  SERE'NA,  s.  [Lat.]  a  disease  in  which  the 
patient,  without  any  apparent  fault  in  the  eye,  is  entirely 
deprived  of  sight. 

GU1TATED,  a.  [from  gutta,  a  drop,  Lat.]  besprinkled 
with  drops;  bedropped. 

GUTTER,  s.  [from  guttur,  the  throat,  Lat.1  a  passage  for 
water,  either  on  the  ground,  or  on  the  roofs  of  buildings. 

To  GU'TTER,  t>.  a.  to  cut  or  wear  into  small  ehanneli 
or  hollows. 

To  GUTTLE,  v.  n.  [from  gut]  to  feed  luxuriously  or  in- 
temperately.    Actively,  to  swallow.    A  low  word. 

GUTTLER,  s.  one  fond  of  eating ;  a  greedy  or  intem- 
perate ealer. 

GUTTU'LOUS,  a.  [from  guttuh,  a  small  drop,  Lat.]  in 
the  form  of  a  small  drop.  "  In  its  guttulous  descent." 
Brown. 

GUTTURAL,  *.  [from  gxUtttr,  the  throat,  Lat.]  pfo- 
nounced  in  the  throat;  belonging  to  ther  throat. 

GUTTURALNESS,  s.  the  quality  of  being  sounded  in, 
or  belonging  to,  the  throat. 

GUTTYT  or  GUTTE,  a.  [from  gutta,  a  drop,  Lat.]  w 
heraldry,  besprinkled  with  drops. 

GUTWORT,  *.  a  kind  of  herb. 

GUY,  *.  in  a  ship,  is  a  rope  used  for  keeping  off  things 
from  bearing  or  falling  against  the  sliip's  sides  when  tliey 
are  hoisted  in. 

To  GUZZLE,  V.  n.  [from  gnt  or  gust,  whence  guttle^ 
grutW]  to  feed  immoderately  ;  to  swaUow  any  liquor  gre«> 
dily. 

GU'ZZLER,  t.  an  immoderate  eater  or  drinker. 
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GYBING,  *.  the  act  of  shifting  any  lioom-aail  from  one 
side  of  the  mast  to  the  other. 

GYMNA'SIUM,  [gymnasion,  from  gymnos,  naked,  Gr. 
because  the  exercises  of  the  gymiiasium  were  iicrforrned  by 
naked  combatants]  in  Grecian  autiiiuify,  a  place  fitted  for 
performing  exercises,  both  of  the  literal  and  athletic  kind  ; 
a  sort  of  school,  wherein  philosophers,  rhetoricians,  and 
the  professors  of  all  other  sciences,  read  tlirir  lectures; 
and  wrestlers,  fencers,  dancers,  cVc.  exercised  their  various 
talents,  for  the  diversion  of  tlie  people. 

GYMNA'STIC,  a.  l^^mnmatikos,  from  frtfmnos,  naked,  Gr. 
because  the  exercises  ot  the  ;;ymiiasium  were  perfonneif  by 
naked  combatants]  somethin<,'  relatinjor  beloiigin;,'  to  bodily 
exercise,  sncii as  wrestling,  Ac. 

tiYMNA'STICALLY,  <i<!.  athletically  ;  fitly  for  strong 
exereise. 

GY'MNIC,  a.  \gymmlios,  from  i^i/mnos,  naked,  Gr.J  prac- 
tising such  exercises  as  relate  to  the  bodv. 

GYMNOSPE'RMOUS,  o.  [from  ftw'«'"".  naked,  and 
spetrna,  a  seed,  Gr.]  havin^the  seeds  niikcd. 

GYNECO'CRACY,  *.  [from  si/»>«',  '•'■  woman,  and  hatns, 
power,  Gr.]  denotes  the  government  of  women,  or  the  state 
where  women  are  capable  of  the  supreme  command. 

GY'PSIE,  «.  a  plant  with  indented  serrated  leaves,  whitish 
blossoms,  and  a  four-cornered  stem;  called  also  wator- 
horehound. 

GY'P.SUM,  in  mineralogy,  a  kind  of  stone  which  has 
something  the  appearance  of  alabaster,  and  is  composed  of 
calcareous  earth  and  sulphureous  acid.  . 

GYRATION,  ».  [from  gi/ro,  to  turn  round,  Lat.]  the  act 
of  turning  any  thing  about  ni  a  circle. 

GYREl,  s.  [from  f;yr0,  to  turn  round,  Lat.]  a  circl*  de- 
scribed'lH'  a  thing  going  in  an  orbit. 

GY'RKD,  a.  [from  g.vro,  to  turn  round,  Lat.J  falling  in 
rin^s.    "  His  stockings  down  ff^rfrf  to  his  ancle."    Skak. 

GYVES,  s.  [gevyn,  Brit.J  tetters  or  chains  consisting  of 
two  links  for  the  legs. 

To  GYVE,  v.a.  to  fetter  or  shackle;  to  ensnare. 

H. 

HIS  the  eighth  fetter,  and  sixth  consonant,  in  our  al- 
phaftet.  Some  grammarians  indeed  will  have  it  to  be 
only  an  aspiration  or  breathing;  but  it  is  most  certainly  a 
distinct  sound,  and  formed  in  a  peculiar  manner  by  the 
organs  of  speech,  at  Itjast  in  our  language.  It  is  pronounced 
by  a  strong  expiration  of  the  breath  between  the  lips, 
closing,  as  it  were,  by  a  gentle  motion  of  the  lower  jaw  to 
the  upper,  and  the  tongue  nearly  approaching  the  palate. 
That  it  is  a  distinct  letter,  appears  from  the  words  eat  and 
Meat,  arm  and  harm,  ear  and  hear,  ell  and  hell,  as  pronounced 
with  or  without  the  h.  In  English,  it  is  scarcely  ever  route 
in  the  beginning  of  a  word,  especially  where  it  precedes 
a  vowel;  when  it  is  foljowed  by  a  consonant,  it  has  no 
sound,  as  ia  sight ;  when  it  has  c  before  it,  it  is  sometimes 
dropped,  thee  being  pronounced  hard,  like  a  k,  as  inChrist, 
which  the  Saxons  wrote  Crist,  and  in  echo ;  but  this  does 
not  hold  goo<l  always,  for  it  is  pronounced  in  charity,  churoh, 
<Vc.  Whenever  it  follows  p,  it  is  sounded  together  with  it 
like  an  /;  as  Philip,  &c.  Among  the  antients  it  was  a 
numeraljctter,  signifying  200 ;  and  when  with  a  mark  over 
it  thus  H,  2000.  lu  abreviaturcs,  it  it  used  for  homo,  as 
J.  H.  S.  Jesus  Heminum  Sahator,  i.  e.  Jesus  the  Saviour  of 
mankind. 

HA,  interject.  [I^t.]  an  expression  of  wonder  or  surprise. 
When  repeated,  an  expression  of  laughter  or  joy. 

HA'BAKKUK,  the  prophecy  of,  isone-of  tne  canonical 
books  of  the  Old  Testaracnt.  There  is  no  mention  made  in 
scripture,  either  of  the  time  when  this  prophet  lived,  or  of 
the  parents  from  whom  he  descended;  butaccordingto  the 
authors  of  the  lives  oPthe  prophets,  he  was  of  the  tribe  of 
Simeon,  and  a  native  of  Bethzair. 

HABEAS  CORPUS,  s.  [Lat.J  in  law,  a  writ  which  a 
nan  may  have  out  of  the  King's  Bench,  to  »emov«  himself 
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thither  at  his  own  expense,  to  answer  at  the  barthere.when 
indicted  or  imprisoned  for  a  crioie  before  justices  of  the 
peace,  or  a  franchise  court,  after  having  offered  sufficient 
bail,  which  is  refused,  though  the  case  be  bailable. 

HA'IM'R DASHER,  j.  one  who  sells  small  wares,  sueh  as 
pins,  needles,  &c. 

lIA'BRRniNE,  *.  a  dried  salt  cod. 

HA15l'j'R(jEON,  {hiibirjon)  s.  [hauhergeon,  Fr.]  armour 
to  cover  the  neck  and  breast;  a  breast-plate ;  a  neckpiece ; 
a  coast  of  mail. 

HABILIMENT,*.  \hahil!mmt,  Fr.]  dress;  clothes. 

To  HABI'LITATE,  v.n.  [habiiUer,  Fr.J  to  qualify  or  en. 
title.    Not  in  use. 

HABILITA  TION,  s.  qualification. 

HA'lilT,  s.  [habitus,  Lat.]  the  state  of  any  thing;  as. 
"  habit  of  body."  Dress  or  clothes.  A  power  and  ability 
of  doing  any  thing,  acquired  by  frequent  repetition  of  .the 
same  action.  Custom  ;  inveterate  use ;  or  a  strong  incliua* 
tion  to  perform  any  particular  action. 

To  llA'BIT,  II.  a.  to  dress  or  clothe. 

HA'BITABLE,  n.  [from  habito,  to  inhabit,  Lat.]  that  is,  or 
may  be  dwelt  in. 

HA'HITARLENESS,  s.  the  quality  which  rendersa  place 
properl"()r  the  residence  of  any  animal. 

11  A'BITANT,  «.  [from  luibii'o,  to  inhabit,  Lat.] a  dweller  in 
a  place. 

HABITATION,  s.  [from  habito,  to  inhabit,  Lat.]  the  act 
of  dwelling  in  a  place;  a  place  wherein  a  person  resides. 

H.4B1'TU.\L,  a.  \habituel,  Fr.]  customary;  established 
by  frequent  practice  and  repetition. 

HABITUAL,  ad.  by  custom ;  by  habit  or  frequent 
practice. 

To  HABITUATE,  v.  a.  \habitufr,  Fr.J  to  accustom;  to 
use  one's  self  bv  frequent  repetition. 

HA'BITUD£,  s.  (habituito,  from  habitus,  habit,  Lat.]  rclsb- 
tion  or  respect.  Tlie  state  of  a  thing  with  regard  to  some- 
thing else.  Familiarity,  converse,  intimacy,  followed  by 
with.  Custom,  habit,  or  the  frequent  and  uninterrupted 
practice  of  the  same  thing. 

To  HACK,  V.  a.  \haccnn,  Sax.J  to  cut  or  chop  into  small 
pieces  by  frequent  and  unskilful  blows.  Figuratively,  to 
speak  or  pronounce  improperlv. 

HACK,  J.  a  contraction  of  Hack  XKY. 

HACKLE,  *.  raw  silk,  or  any  filmy  or  fibrous  substatlcc 
unspiin. 

To  HACKLE,  v.a.  to  dress  flax. 

IIA'CKNEY,  s.  \hachnai,  Biit.]  a  hired  horse,  or  a  horse 
let  out  for  hire.  Figuratively,  any  thing  let  for  hire ;  one  who 
writes  for  hire  ;  any  thing  that  is  trite  or  used  in  common. 

To  HACKNEY,  v. a,  to  use  a  thing  very  frequently ;  to 
accustom  to  the  road. 

HAD,  the  preter.and  part.  pass,  of  Have. 

HA'DDINGTON,  a  borough  town  of  Scotland,  capital  of 
Haddingtonshire,  or  East  Lothian,  which  sends  one  member 
to  parliament,  and  has  a  manufacture  of  coarse  woollen.  It 
consists  of  four  streets,  which  intersect  each  other  at  right 
angles.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is  rather  more  than  2000. 
It  IS  surrounded  with  the  seats  of  the  nobility  and  gentry, 
and  there  are  the  ruins  of  a  magnificent  church.  John  Knox, 
the  celebrated  reformer,  was  a  native  of  this  town.  It  is 
seated  on  the  river  Tvne,  18  miles  E.  of  Edinburgh. 

HADDINGTONSHIRE,  or  East  Lot hian,  a  county  of 
Scotland,  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Edinburghshire,  on  the 
N.  by  the  Firth  of  Yorth,  on  the  E.  by  the  German  Ocean, 
and  on  the  S.  by  the  county  of  Berwick.  It  is  about  25 
miles  long,  fromt.  toW.and  }!>  miles  where  broadest.  Tlie 
land  is  in  many  places  doubly  productive,  affording  im- 
mense quantities  of  coal,  while  richorops  of  corn  are  raised 
onsits  surface.  The  southern  part  of'  the  county,  compre- 
hending the  N.  side  of  Lammermuir  Hills,  is  mountainous. 
'These  high  grounds,  however,  feed  vast  munbers  of  sheep. 
On  the  sea  coast  are  several  harbours  ami  fishing  towns;, 
salt  is  made  in  many  places>.  and  the  county  iu  geoeral  it 
populous  and  rich. 
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MA DDOCK, *. [littdot, Fr.] a'»eo-fi$h  of  thecod kind,  but 
small. 

HA'DLEY,  a  town  of  Suffolk,  pretty  larjje,  populous,  and 
tolerably  >vcll  built,  but  being  situated  in  a  bottom,  it  is 
generally  dirt^'.  Large  (juantities  of  yarn  are  till  spun  here 
for  the  Norwich  manufacture,  and  formerly  it  had  a  consi- 
derable woollen  manufacture.  Jt  is  seated  on  the  river 
Preston,  20  miles  S.  E.  of  Bury,  and  84  N.  E.  of  London. 
Considerable  markets  on  Monday  and  Saturday  for  corn, 
provisions,  &c. 

HEMORRHAGE,*.    See  Hekmorrhage. 

HAFT,  s.  \haft,  Sax.  hrfl,  Beh  ]  a  handle  ;  that  part  of 
any  instrument  by  whiidi  it  is  held  in  tlie  hand. 

HAG,  s.  [hngn,  Brit.]  a  fury,  or  spirit  of  a  deformed  or 
terrible  aspect;  a  witcn  or  enchantress;  an  old  ugly  wo- 
man. 

To  HAG,  f.  a.  to  haunt;  to  torment;  lo  possess  or  ha- 
rass with  viiiii  terror;  to  bewitch. 

HA'GAKD,  a.  [Fr.]  wild,  unsoeiable,  or  untamed  ;  lean  ; 
uglv  ;  rugifcd  ;  deformed  ;  wildly  disordered. 

HA'G(iAI,  the  tenth  of  the  lesser  jiropliets,  was  born,  in 
all  probability,  at  Babylon,  in  the  year  of  the  world  3467, 
from  whence  he  returned  with  Zernbbabel.  It  was  this 
prophet  who,  by  command  from  God,  (Ezra  v.  1,  2,  &c.) 
exhorted  the  Jews,  after  their  return  from  the  captivity,  to 
finish  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple,  which  thev  had  inter, 
mitted  for  14  years.  His  remonstrances  had  their  effect ; 
ano,  to  encourage  them  to  proceed  in  the  work,  he  assured 
them  from  God,  that  the  glory  of  this  latter  house  should  be 
greater  than  the  glory  of  the  former  house  ;  which  was  ac- 
cordingly fulfilled  when  Christ  honoured  it  with  his  pre- 
sence ;  for,  with  respect  to  the  build  ins;,  this  latter  temple 
wa8  nothing  in  comparison  of  the  former. 

H.\'GGARD,j.any  thing  wild  or  irreclaimable;  a  species 
«f  hauk  ;  a  hag. 

HA'GGARDLY,  orf.  deformedly:  «gly;  like  a  hag. 

HA'GGESS, /.  a  messof  meat,  chopped  small,  inclosed 
in  a  membrane,  and  boiled. 

HA'GGISH.a.  likeahag;  deformed;  horrid. 

To  H A'GGLE,  ».  a.  Fcorrupted  from  hack,  or  haeile]  to 
cut,  chop,  or  mangle.  Neuterly,  to  be  tedious  in  a  bargain, 
or  long  before  setting  the  price. 

HAGGLER,  t.  one  that  cuts  ;  one  that  is  slow  in  bar- 
gaining. 

HAGIO'ORAPHA,  s.  [from  agiet,  holy,  and  grapho,  to 
write,  Gr.Ja  name  given  to  a  part  of  the  books  of  scripture, 
comprehending  the  books  of  Ruth,  Chronicles,  Ezra.'Ne- 
hemiah.  Jollier,  .lob.  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  Canti- 
cles, the  Lamentations,  and  Daniel. 

HAGIOGRAPHER,  {hagiigra/eA  *.  [from  egiot,  holy, 
»nd  grapho,  lo  write,  Gr.|  an  mspirea  writer. 

HAGUE,  {Hag)TL  town  of  the  United  Provinces,  in  Hol- 
land, which  geographers  pretend  is  but  a  village,  and  yet  it 
may   compare  with    the   handsomest  towns  or  cities   in 
Europe,  with  regard  to  its  extent,  the  number  and  beauty  of 
its  palaces,  its  streets,  its  agreeable  walks,  and  its  great 
trade,  especially  in  books.    The  greatest  part  of  the  houses 
have  the  appearance  of  palaces,  and  there  are  at  least  40U0 
gardens.    It  is  seated  4  miles  from  the  sea,  and  there  is  a 
pavement  across  the  Downs,  with  trees  on  each  side.    The 
stadtholder,  or  governor  of  the  country,  generally  resided 
■here.    It  is  the  place  where  the  States  of  the  United  Pro- 
■vinces  assemble,  and  here  the  fcireign  ministers  are  ad- 
{nitted  to  audience;  aud  here  also  the  supreme  courts  of 
justice  are  held.    In  January  1795,  the  French  aimy  enter- 
ing the  United  States,  the  stadtholder  and  family  were 
obliged  to  make  their  escape,  and  the  Dutch  having  wel- 
comed their  cenqnerors,  an  entire  revolution  of  government 
took  place.    See  Holland.    The  Dutch  were  induced 
immediately  to  join  the  French  in  the  war  against  Great 
Britain.    It  is  3  miles  N.  W.  of  Delft,  8  8.  W.  of  Leyden. 
lON.W.of  Rotterdam,  and  30  S.W^  of  Amsterdam.    Loa. 
4. 10.  E.  lat.  52.  4.  N. 
^    HAH,  an  irueijietion,  expressing  a  !udd»:nittrprise. 


HA  IK,  a  market  town  of  Scotland,  in  the  shire  of  Peebles 
seated  on  the  riverTiviot. 

HAIL,  *.  l>uigel,  Sax.J  a  concretion  of  aqueous  particles, 
or  drops  of  rain  congculcd  into  ice.  This  hapiicns,  when, 
in  their  passage  tJirough  the  inferior  aii,  they  mvel  wit!)  ni- 
trous particles,  which  are  known  to  contribvite  Kreatiy  to 
freezing.  Their  magnitude  is  owing  to  a  fre»li  -.K-cessioi!-  of 
matter  as  they  pass  along.  Hence  we  see  the  reason  why 
hail  is  so  frequent  in  summer,  because  at  that  time  sit  Mter 
quantities  of  nitre  are  exhaled  from  the  earth,  and  fioitl  up 
and  down  the  air. 

To  HAIL, »'.  n.  to  pour  down  hail. 

HAIL,  interject,  [from  /we!,  Sax.]  a  term  of  salutation, 
wherein  we  wish  health  to  a  person.  It  is  used  at  pnst'ut 
onlv  in  poetry. 

'I'o  HAIL,  V.  a.  \haktiin,  Sax.]  to  salute;  to  call  to,  aft- 
plied  to  the  manner  in  which  ships  address  each  other. 

H  AI'LKD,  a.  beaten  or  struck  with  hail. 

HAI'LSHAM,  a  iown  in  Sussex,  whose  market  is' on  Sa- 
turday ;  it  is  58  miles  from  London. 

HAI'LSHOT,  s.  small  shot  scattered  like  hail. 

HA'ILSTON  i;,  f.  a  particle  or  single  ball  ofliail. 

HAILY,  a.  consisting  of  hail. 

HAI'NAULT,  county  of,  divided  info  Anstrian-  and 
French,  a  late  province  of  the  Netherlands,  boundedon  the 
N.  by  Flanders  and  Brabant ;  on  the  E.  by  Brabant,  Namur, 
and  Liege  ;  on  the  S.  by  France  ;  and  on  the  W.  by  Artois 
and  French  Flanders.  It  extends  about  55  miles  from  S. 
to  W.  and  48  from  N.  to  S.  Mons  is  the  capital.  In  the 
French  part  are  included  the  towns  of  Landrecy,  (J.jeynoy, 
Avesnes,  Marienburg,  Phillipville,  Valenciennes,  Bouchaiii, 
Conde,  Cambray,  and  Maubeugc,  with  their  respective  dis- 
tricts ;  as  also  several  villages. 

HAIR,  s.  [/im;  Sax.]  the  small  thin  threads  which  jjrow 
out  of  the  skin  of  ;jnimals  ;  the  hair  which  grows  on  the 
head.  The  different  colours  the  hair  appears  of  in  <-ifipr€iit 
persons,  and  in  the  same  person  in  diU'erpUt  parts  of  lii'i-.are 
owing  to  the  nature  t)f  the  fluid  with  which  it  is  supplied. 
Figurativelv,  any  thins  very  small. 

HAI'RBELL,  or  HAREBELL,  ».  a  species  of  the  Kva- 
cinthus,  or,  as  others  say,  of  the  scilla,  of'Liiinicus.  h  is 
very  common  in  the  woods  and  hedges  of  England,  and 
flowers  in  May- 

HA'lRBRAINED.n.  (it  should  be  harebrained,  because  it 
alluded  to  the  wildnessof  ahare)  wild ;  irregular;  inconstant. 

HAIRBREADTH, f.  a  very  small  breadth;  the  width  of 
a  hair. 

HAIRCLOTH,  t.  stuff  woven  of  horse  hair. 

HAIRGRASS,  *.  in  botanv,  a  genus  of  grasses,  of  which 
there  are  several  species.    Thev  Bower  in  July  and  August. 

HAIRINESS,  J.  the  state  of  being  covered  or  overgrown 
with  hair. 

HAl'RLACE,*.  a  fillet  or  band  with  which  women  tie  up 
iheirrhaif. 

^HAIRLESS,  a.  without  hair  ;  bald. 

'HAIRMOSS,  *.  in  botany,  the  polytrichum,  of  which 
three  are  native  in  England. 

HAIRY,  a.  overgrown  or  covered  with  hair  ;  consisting 
of  or  resembling  hair. 

HALBERT,  or  HA  LBERD,  {haidbert)  i.  [hahbarde,  Fr.j 
a  long  pole  armed  at  one  end  with  a  battle-axe,  carried  bjr 
Serjeants  of  foot  and  dragoons,  &c.  It  was  formerly  named 
the  Danish  axe,  because  nornG  first  by  them ;  from  them  it 
was  borrowed  by  the  Scots,;from  whom  it  came  to  the  English, 
and  from  ns  to  the  French. 

HALCYON,  {liihyon)  s.  [Lat.  from  ah,  the  sea,  Gr.]  the 
kiDg-fisher,  fhas  called  because  she  was  reported  to  breed 
in  the  sea,  and  that  there  was  always  a  calm  during  the 
hatching  time.  _ 

HALCYON,  (/lafryon)  a.  peaceful;  quiet;  undisturbed  ; 
without  tumult  or  violence.  "  His  /lo/cyon  days  bronslH 
forth  the  arts  of  peace."    Denkam. 

i  HALE,  a.  healthy,  souod,  er  hearty  ;  of.  a  good  or  fre&b 
somplexion. 
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'  To  HALE,  Qiaul)  ».  (I.  [halm,  Belg.  haJer,  Fr.]  to  drag  by 
force ;  to  pull  violently. 

HAT!*" R,  {hauler)  s.'he  who  pulls  or  drags  by  force. 

HA'LES-OW£N,  a  town  in  Shropshire,  but  included  in 
Worcestershire,  6  miles  E.  of  Stourbridge.  There  is  a 
market  on  Mondav- 

H  A,'LESWORTH,  an  antient  and  populous  town  of  Suf- 
folk, noted  for  the  plenty  of  linen  yarn  which  is  bought  up 
here,  and  spun  bv  the  women  of  the  county.  A  great  deal 
of  hemp  is  raised  about  the  town.  It  is  situated  on  a  neek 
'Of  land  between  two  branches  of  the  river  Blythe,  which  is 
navigable  from  hence  to  Southwold  for  barges,  that  pass 
three  or  four  times  a  week  with  corn,  itc.  for  the  London 
markets  ;  10  miles  \V.  of  Southwold,  and  101 N.  E.  of  Lon- 
don. Market  on  Tuesday. 

HALF,  (the  /  is  often  not  sounded)  *.  plural  hahet ;  [I'f-'lf, 
Sax.]  one  of  two  parts  into  which  a  thihg  is  equally  divided. 
In  composition,  it  signifies  imperfection. 

HALF,  ad.  in  part,  or  equally. 

HALF-BLOOD,  «.  one  who  has  but  one  parent  the  same 
with  another  person. 

HA'LF-BLOODED,  s.  mean ;  cowardly  ;  base-born.  ■  _ 

HALF-MOON,  s.  the  moon  in  its  appearance  when  in 
half  its  increase  or  decrease  ;  any  thing  m  the  figure  of  a 
halt-moon. 

HA'LFPENNY,  {haj>enny  ;  plural  halfpence,  pronotmccd 
hipence)  s.  a  copper  coin,  of  which  two  make  a  penny.  It 
received  its  name  originally  from  its  being  the  half  or  one 
part  of  a  silver  penny  broken  into  two  equal  pieces, -which 
was  the  only  money  we  had  till  halfpence  and  groats  were 
coined. 

HA'LF-PIKE,  s.  the  small  pike  carried  by  officers. 

HA'LF-SIGHTED,  «.  seeing  imperfectly  ;  having  weak 
discernment. 

HA'LF-SWORD,  a.  close  fight;  within  Iialf  the  length  of 
a  sword. 

HALF-WAY,  <irf.  in  the  middle. 

HALFWIT,  8.  a  blockhead;  one  wlio  vahily  affects  to 
be  thought  a  wit  ;  a  silly  fellow. 

HALF-WITTED,  a.  of  dull  or  imperfect  understanding. 

HA'IJBUT,s.  a  sort  offish. 

HA'LIFAX.ji  large,  populous,  and  flourishing  town  of 
Yorkshire,  seated  on  a  branch  of  the  river  Crtlder,  rendered 
navigable  to  the  Air  and  Ouse.  The  principal  manufactures 
are  shalloons,  tammies,  duroys,  kerseys,  baizes,  &c.  The 
Piece  Hall,  or  Market  House,  is  a  very  elegant  new  struc- 
ture of  stoue,  in  the  form  of  an  oblonj*  square,  occup\ing 
10,000  square  yards,  and  containing  315  distinct  rooms  for 
the  lodgment  of  goods.  The  parish  is  about  16  miles  long, 
and  from  6  to8broad,  the  vicar  of  which  is  justice  of  peace, 
tis  vicar.  The  adjoining  hills  display  on  their  brows,  and 
often  to  their  summits,  marks  of  agriculture  and  manufac- 
tures. It  is  40  miles  S.  W.  of  York,  and  197  N.  N.  W.  of 
London.    Market  on  Saturday. 

HALIFAX,  the  principal  town  and  seat  of  government 
«f  Nova  Scotia,  a  peninsula  of  Acadia.  It  is  seated  on  the 
W.  side  of  Chebucto  Bay,  in  a  healthful  country,  which  is 
l|reatly  improved  of  late  years,  and  has  the  appearance  of 
iertility  and  cultivation,  but  is  subject  to  fogs.  It  has  a  large, 
safe,  and  commodious  harbour,  affording  shelter  to  the  lar- 
gest fleets,  and  an  excellent  naval  yard  for  repairing  ships  of 
■war.  The  town  is  defended  by  an  intrenchment  and  forts 
«f  timber.  It  was  founded  in  the  year  1747,  and  is  advan- 
tageously situated  for  the  fishery.  Lat.  44.  46.  N.  Ion.  63. 
30.  W. 

•HA'LIMASS,  ».  the  feast  of  All  Souls. 

H  A  LITUOUS,  o.  [from  halitiu,  breath,  vapour,  Lat.]  va- 
j)or(uis ;  fumous. 

HALL,  {haul')  s.  [hal.  Sax.  halle,  Belg.]  a  court  of  jus- 
tice-;a  iimnor-lKiuse,  so  called,  because  formerly  courts  were 
held  ill  it -for  tenants;  the  puhlic  room  of  a  corporation; 
the  first  iiir:,'i>  rooai  on  the  ground  floor  of  a  house. 

HA'LLATION,  u  town  of  Leicestershire,  noted  for  its 
f  overty  in  the  midst  af  a  rich  soil.    It  is  12  miles  SE.  of 
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Leicetter,  and  90  N.  by  E.  of  London.    Matket  on  Thun- 
day. 

HALLKLU'JAH,  «.  (the  j"  is  pron.  like  an  i  towel,  or  y) 
ffrom  halleht,  praise  ye,  and  yah,  the  Lord,  Heb.]  a  »ong  of 
praise  or  thanksgiving,  so  called  from  the  first  word  pre- 
fixed to  psalnrs  of  praise  in  Hebrew. 

HA'LLIARDS,  /.  a  sea  term  for  those  ropes  by  which  all 
ttie  yards  of  a  great  ship  are  hoisted  up,  except  the  cross- 
jack  and  the  sprit-sail  yard,  which  are  always  slung  ;  but  im 
small  craft  the  sprit-sail  yard  hr.s  Halliards. 

IIA'LLOO,  interject,  a  word  of  ciicuiiragement  or  entice- 
ment when  dogs  are  let  loose  at  their  game. 

To  HA'LLOO,  r.  71.  [haler,  Fr.J  to  make  a  cry  or  noise 
after  a  person, alluding  to  that  made  after  dogs;  to  chase 
or  persecute  with  a  noise.    To  call  or  shout  to. 

To  HA'LLOW,  (hollu)  V.  a.  [halgian,  Sax. J  to  consecrate, 
make  holy,  or  dedicate  to  some  religious  use  ;  to  reverence 
and  esteem  as  holy. 

HALLLCINA'TION,  t.  [from  halliicinor,  to  blunder, 
Lat.]  an  error,  blunder,  or  mistake,  owing  to  folly. 

HALM,  (.  (Aaivm)  straw ;  or  the  Stalks  of  beans  and 
peas. 

HA'LMOT,  orHA'LIMOT,  {lutdlmote,  or' hailimote)  i.  an 
old  law-term,  signifying  a  court  baron,  or  a  meotmg  of  the 
tenants  of  the  same  manor,  in  which  differences  oetween 
them  arc  determined  ;  it  was  likewise  called  Folkmote,  or  a 
meeting  of  the  citizens  in  their  comrnon  hall. 
.  HA'LO,  s.  [from  halos,  an  area,  Gr.]  a  meteor  in  the  form 
of  a  luminous  ring,  appearing  round  the  sun,  moon,  or 

HA'LSTED,  or  HA'LSTEAD,  a  town  of  Essex,  with  a 
considerable  manufacture  of  beys  and  seys.  It  is  pleasantly 
situated  on  a  rising  ground  near  the  river  Cohie,  16  fnilei 
N.  of  Chelmsford,  and  47  NE.  of  l.«ndun.  Its  market  on 
Friday  is  noted  for  corn. 

To  HALT,  (htttdt)  V.  n.  \healtan,  Sax>]  to  l:mp,  or  be  lame ; 
to  stop  in  a  march,  applied  to  an  army.  To  hesitate  ;  to 
be  dubious  which  of  two  opinions  to  prefer. 

HALT,  (hautt)  a.  [htalte.  Sax.]  lame  or  crippled. 

HALT,  (hault)  t.  the  act  of  limping,  or  the  manner  !■ 
which  a  person  walks  who  is  lame  ;  a  stop  in  a  march. 

HA'L'i  ER,  (haulier)  i.  one  who  limps  or  islauie. 

HA'LTKR,  (hailter)  s.  [lieaUlre,  Sax.]  a  rope,  peculiarly 
applied  to  that  which  is  put  round  a  criminal's  neck  when  he 
is  to  br  hanged. 

To  HA'LTKR, (*a6fter)  ».  a.  to  bind  with  a  strong  cord; 
to  catch  in  a  noose,  alluding  to  that  made  in  a  rope  with 
which  criminals  are  hanged. 

HA'LTON,  or  IlAU'LTON.a  town  of  Cheshire,  situated 
loftily  on  a  hill,  near  a  navigable  canal,  which  communicates 
with  all  the  late  inland  navigations,  2  miles  NE.  of  Frod»- 
ham, and  186  from  London.    Market  on  Saturday. 

HA'LTWHISTLK,  a  considerable  town  of  Northumber- 
land,  with  an  infant  manufactory  of  baize.  Its  inns  have 
good  accommodations  for  travellers,  this  town  being  a 
thoroughfare  in  the  road  from  Carlisle  and  Hexham  to 
Newcastle.  It  stands  in  a  loffv  situation,  37  miles  W.  of 
Newcastle,  and  316  N.  NW.  of  London.  Market  on  Tliurs- 
day. 

To  HALVE,  V.  a.  [from  /lalves,  plural  of  ha^]  to  divide 
into  two  equal  parts. 

HAM,  s.  [Sax.]  the  lowermost  and  hindermost  part  of 
the  thigh,  adjoining  to  the  knee,  in  a  human  creature.  In 
cookery,  the  thigh  of  a  hog  or  bear  salted  and  dried.  Bam, 
whether  initial  or  final,  is  no  other  than  the  Saxon  ham,  a 
house,  farm,  or  village. 

HA'M  A  DRYADS,  in  heathen  mythology,  certain  rural 
deities,  or  nymphs  of  the  woods,  whose  fate  depended  oa 
certain  trees,  particularly  the  oak,  together  with  which  they 
were  supposed  to  be  born  and  to  die. 

To  HA'MBLE,  ».  a.  to  hamstring,  or  cut  the  sinews  of  tb« 
thigh. 

HA'MBURGH,  one  of  the  largest  towns  in  Germany,  the 
births  and  burials  amounting  to  about  &000  persons  every 
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ye«r.  The  nntienttown  ilself  is  pretty  large;  to  which 
they  have  added  the  new  town,  almost  as  big  as  the  fbriiicr. 
Most  of  llie  bouses  are  new,  built  after  the  manner  of  the 
Dutch,  and' richly  furnished  within.  The  principal  sireels 
of  theanticnt  town  liaye  long  and  broad  ci-nais,  wliicli  are 
filled  twice  every  24  hours  by  the  tides,  'j'liose  are  not 
only  useful  for  trade,  but  serve  to  keep  the  houses  and  llie 
streets  clean.  Ilauiliurgh  is  well  fortified,  and  there  is  ;;!- 
ways  a  suflicient  garrison  to  defend  it,  vvitli  a  fine  train  of 
artillery.  On  the  ramparts  are  handsome  walks,  on  which 
they  talic  the  air  in  fine  weather.  The  burghers  mount 
guard  tlieuiselves,  and  are  divided  into  several  companies. 
The  streets  are  well  lighted  every  ni^'ht,  and  there  is  a  guard 
which  patrols  all  over  the  city.  It  is  a  place  of  great  trade ; 
wliich  they  carry  on  with  Portugal,  Spam,  France,  F.ngland, 
Denmarlt.Norway,  Sweden,  Italy,  and  Russia.  Thi^  senate 
of  this  town,  which  acluiowled^es  ,'no  superior  jurisdiction, 
is  composed  of  thirty-six  persons.  The  town  is  divided  into 
five  parishes,  and  outofeacli  are  formed  several  colleges, 
or  companies,  who  lake  care  of  public  affairs,  unless  there 
is  any  thing  too  high  for  their  deleriniuatioii,  and  tbcr.  it  is 
judged  by  a  sort  of  general  asseinhly.  The  inh;d)itants  are 
alULuiherans,  and  none  but  the  ICnglisb  have  the  liberty  of 
performing  divine  service  in  a  cbapt  1  of  their  own.  Other 
religions  are  tolerated  at  Altona,  (\ihicli  is  a  large  town  near 
the  harbour  of  Ilaniburgli)  except  the  Jews,  who  have  no 
synagogue.  It  is  advantagt'ouslv  situated  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  Elbe,  45  miles  N.W.  of  Luijenlmrg,  fiO  S.  of  Sles- 
■wick,  and  55  N.  E.  of  Bremen.  Lon.  D.  53.  E.  lat.  53. 
43.  N. 

flAMK,  s.[hatna,  Sax.]  the  collar  by  which  a  horse  draws 
in  a  waggon. 

HA'MILTON,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  Clydesdale,  with 
the  title  of  a  duchy.  It  is  a  very  pretty  neat  town  ;  and  near 
it  the  duke  of  Hamilton  has  a  very  magnificent  palace  and 
a  large  park.  It  is  seated  on  the  river  Clyde,  11  miles  S.  E. 
of  GlasTOw. 

HATSlLET,  s.  [ham.  Sax.  and  let,  the  diminutive  termina- 
tion] a  little  village. 

HA'MMER,  s.  [hamer,  Sax.  hammer,  Dan.]  an  instrument 
conjisting  of  an  iron  head  and  long  handle,  sometimes  of 
wood,  by  «  hich  any  thing  is  forged,  or  nails,  <S:c,  are  driven. 
To  Hammer,  v.  a.  to  beat,  forge,  or  drive  with  a 
hammer. 
H  AM  MERER,  jr.  one  who  works  with  a  hammer. 
11  A'M.M  ERSMITH,  a  village  in  Middlesex,  4  miles  W.  of 
London,  and  a  little  to  the  N.  of  the  Thames.    It  is  pretty 
large,  and  full  of  handsome  houses. 

flA'MMOCK,  s.  [hamaea,  Sax.|  a  swinging  bed,  suspend- 
ed by  cords  fixed  on  hooks. 

IIA'MPER,  *.  alarge  basket  with  a  wicker  cover,  used 
for  carriage. 

To  n.'VMPER,  f.  a.  to  entangle,  or  to  emharrass,  so  as 
to  hinder  from  tliglil,  or  the  use  of  one's  liuibsor  faculties ; 
to  ensnare,  to  inveigle  ;  to  catch  by  means  of  some  allure- 
luents  ;  to  perplex  or  harass  with  a  variety  of  accusations 
or  law-snits. 

HA'MPSIIIRE,  Hants,  or  Southampton,,  a  county 
of  England,  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Dorsetshire  and  Wilts, 
on  the  N.  by  Berks,  on  the  E.  bv  Surry  and  Sussex,  and  on 
the  S.  bv  the  English  Channel.  It  extends,  exclusively  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  42  miles  from  N.  to  S.  and  38  from  E.  to  W. 
It  is  divided  into  39  hundreds,  which  contain  1  [city,  20 
market  towns,  253  parishes,  1002  villages,  above  30,000 
houses,  and  about  200,000  inhabitants.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
fertile  counties  in  England.  The  air,  in  the  higher  parts,  is 
clear  and  pure  ;  towards  the  sea  it  is  mild,  and  inclined  to 
iDioisture.  Its  products  are  the  finest  corn  and  hops,  very 
arg»  ilocks  of  cattle  and  sheep,  with  excellent  wool,  bacon, 
honey,  and  timber.  For  the  last  it  has  been  particularly  fa- 
mous, on  account  of  its  great  woods,  of  which  the  principal 
are  the  New  Forest,  and  tlie  Forest  of  East  Bere.  The  prin- 
cipalrivers are  the  Avon,  the  T«tor  Tesc,  the  Itchen,  and 
lh«  Stour. 
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HAMPSHIRE,  NEW,  one  of  the  United  States  of  N. 
A  inerica,  and  one  ofthe  four  divisions  of  New  England.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  W.  and  N.  W.  by  the  State  of 'Vernionf, 
on  liie  N.  by  (  anada,on  the  N.  E.  by  the  province'of  Main, 
on  the  E.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  on  the  S.  by  M,assa. 
chusets.  It  extends  about  156  miles  from  N.  to  S.'and'froni 
10  to  70  in  breadth,  and  is  divided  into  the  counties  of 
Rockingham,  Stafford,  Hillsborough,  Cheshire,  and  Grafton. 
The  iand  near  the  sea  is  generally  low,  but  advancing  into 
the  country,  it  rises  into  hills.  The  air  is  serene  and'healtL 
ful ;  the  weal  her  not  so  subject  to  variation  as  m  southern 
climes  ;  yet  in  suniiner  the  heat  is  great,  but  of  short' dura- 
tion, and  in  Hiiiler  this  country  is  intensely  cold.  The  c;i- 
pital  is  Portsmouth. 

HA'MP.STEAD,  a  village  of  Middlesex,  4  miles  N.  N.  W. 
of  London.  It  is  sealed  on  the  acclivity  of  a  hill,  on  the  top 
of  wlii-jh  is  a  fine  heath,  reaching  about  a'niile  every  «ay, 
adorned  with  several  pretty  villas,  and  atiording_an  "exten- 
sive prospect  ofthe  metropolis,  and  the  country' all  round 
it,  as  far  as  Shooter's  Hill,  Banstead  Downs,  Windsor  Castle, 
&c.  Ilampstcad  is  now  crowded  with  good  buildings,  even 
to  the  very  steep  ofthe  hill;  but,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
it  was  chiefly  inhabited  by  the  laundresses  who  washed  for 
the  Londoners. 

HA'MPTON  M INCHING,  a  pretty  large  parish  inGlou- 
cestershire,  3  miles  from Tet bury,  which  has  12  hamlets  be- 
longinif  to  it.     Market  onTuesdav. 

HA'MPTON  COURT,  a  town'of  Middlesex,  famous  for 
a  royal  palace  built  by  cardinal  Wolsey,  *vlio  gave  it  to 
Henry  VIII.  In  1795,  part  of  it  was  allotted"  as  the  resi- 
dence of  his  Serene  Highness  the  Stadtholderof  the  United 
Provinces,  when  compelled  to  leave  IIollaud,on.the  invasion 
ofthe  French.  The  buildings,  gardens,  and  parks,  to  which 
king  William  made  many  additions,  are  about  four  miles  in 
circumference,  and  watered  on  three  sides  by  the  Thames, 
over  which  there  is  a  bridge  to  Kingston.  It  is  seated  on 
the  N.  side  ofthe  Thames,  13  miles  S.  W.  of  London. 

HA'MSTEIl,  i.  in  zoology,  a  kind  ofrat  which  is  furnish- 
ed with  remarkable  pouches  in  its  cheeks,  and  constructs  a 
granary  in  which  it  lays  up  its  food,  not  for  winter,  but  for 
the  latter  part  of  autumn,  and  the  beginning  of  spring.  It 
is  an  inhabitant  of  Germany. 

H.-VMSTRING,  s.  the  tendon  or  sinew  "of  the  ham  or 
thigh. 

To  HA'MSTRING.D.o.  prefer,  and  part.  pass,  hemstnmg; 
to  lame  by  fitting  the  tendon  of  the  ham. 

HA'NAPER,  s.  [hanaperiiim,  low  Lat.J  a  treasury;  the 
exclienuer.  The  clerk  of  the  Aano/ier  receives  the  fees  due 
to  the  king  for  sealing  the  charters  and  patents. 

HA'NCES,  s.  in^a  ship,  the  falls"  ofthe  fife-rails  placed  • 
on  bannisters  in  the  poop  and  qnartcr-decK,  down  to  the 
gangway.     In  architecture,   the   end  of  elliptical  arches, 
which  are  arches  ofsmaller circles  than  the  scheme,  or  mid- 
dle part  ofthe  arch. 

HAND,  *.  [hand,  hand,  Sax.  Belg.  and  Tent.]  that  part  of 
the  arm  from  the  wrist  to  the  end  ofthe  fingers;  a  measure 
of  four  inches,  generally  used  and  applied  to  the  height  of 
horses;  part,  quarter,  side ;  rate,  price;  care,  necessity  of 
managing;  method  of  government,  discipline,  restraint ;  an 
actor,  workman,  or  soldier;  the  index  of  a  clock,  or  that 
which  performs  the  office  of  a  hand  or  figure  in  pointing  \o 
a  particular  thing.  Out  of  hand,  auiek,  sudden,  or  expedi- 
tious performance.  Power  of  periorming.  iManiier  of  act- 
ing or  performing,  particularly  applied  to  music.  To  hare  a 
hand  ill,  to  be  concerned  in.  At  hand,  within  reach  ;  ready 
nrepared  ;  near.  In  writing,  a  peculiar  cut;  or  cast  of  the 
letters  which  distinguishes  one  person's  writing  from  ano- 
ther ;  hence  it  is  applied  to  signify  a  person's  own  writina-, 
or  signing.  "Under  my  *a"d and  seal."  In  gaming,  cards 
lield  after  every  deal.  From  hand  to  hand,  from  one  to  ano- 
ther successively.  Hmid  over  head,  negligently,  rashly  ; 
without  thought  or  caution.  From  hand  to  mouth,  withou* 
making  any  provision  against  a  necessity.  To  bear  in  hawl,, 
to  keep  in' expectation.    Ta  bt  hand  and  glovt,  to  be  vecj. , 
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intimate  and  familiar.  Hands  off,  is  a  vulgar  phrMe,  im- 
plyinKforbear. 

To  HAND, ».  a.  to  give  or  reach  to  another  by  the  band. 
Figuratively,  to  guide  ;  to  conduct  or  lead  by  the  hand  ;  to 
•eize  ;  to  lay  hands  on ;  to  manage  with  the  hand  ;  to  de- 
liver from  one  to  another ;  to  transmit,  or  deliver  down  in 
succession. 

HAND,  is  much  used  in  composition  for  that  which  is  ma- 
nageable by  the  hand,  as  aAawrf-inifi;  or  borne  in  the  hand, 
as  a  hand-baskti. 

HA'NDBARROW,  s.  a  frame  on  which  any  thing  is 
carried  by  the  hands  of  two  men  without  wheeling  on  the 
ground. 

HA'NDRREADTH,  (handbrtdth)  s.  a  space  equal  to  the 
breadth  of  a  hand. 

HA'NDED,  «.  havingthe  use  of  either  the  left  or  right 
.hand  ;  hand  in  hand  ;  with  hands  joined. 

H.\'NDER,  s.  one  who  delivers  down  in  a  regular  succes- 
sion, used  with  dotcn. 

HA'NDFCJL,  s.  as  much  as  the  hand  can  grasp  or  hold  ; 
n  handbreadth,  or  four  inches.  .  A  small  number  or  quan- 
tity. 

HA'ND-GALf-iOP,  ».  a  slow  easy  gallop,  in  which  the 
.hand  presses  the  bridle,  to  prevent  increase  of  speed. 

HA'ND-GIIN,  s-  a  gun  wielded  hy  the  hand. 

HA'NDK'RAFT,  s.  work  performed  by  the  hand. 

H.A'NDICRAFTSMAN,  t.  one  whose  work  or  business 
<is  performed  by  the  hand. 

HATSDILY,  «d.  in  a  skilful,  dexterous,  or  ready  manner. 

IIA'NDINESS,  s.  the  quality  or  doing  any  thing  in  a 
fkilful  and  dexterous  manner. 

HA'xVDIVVOKK.  *.  workofihe  hand  ;  product  of  labour. 

HA'NDKERCHl  F.F,  (pron.  sometimes  without  the  rf,  and 
sometimes  himdkerchcr,)  s.  a  piece  of  silk  or  linen,  used  for 
wiping  the  face  or  nose,  and  for  covering  the  nock. 

To  HA'NDLE,  v.  a.  [Iiandelcn,  Bclg.j  to  touch,  feel,  or 
hold  in  the  hand  ;  to  manage  or  use.  Figuratively,  lo  treat 
of,  or  enlarge  upon,  ^applied  to  discourse.  To  deal  in,  or 
practise.     To  deal  with. 

HA'NDLE,  *.  [handle,  Sax.J  that  part  of  a  thing  by  which 
It  is  held  in  the  hand.  Figuratively,  any  thing  whicli  may 
discover  a  person's  weakness,  and  be  made  use  of  by  an 
enemy  lo  his  disad^Tintage. 

HA'NDMAlD,  *.  a  maid  who  is  in  waiting,  ©r  within  call; 
a  waiting-maid. 

HA'NDMILL,  s.  a  mill  moved  by  the  hand. 

HA'NDSAILS,  f.  sails  managed  by  the  hand. 

HA'iN  DSAW, «.  a  saw  manageable  bv  the  hand. 

HANDSEL,  s.  (from  hansel,  Belg.]  the  tirst  act  of 
using  any  thing ;  the  first  parcel  which  is  sold  of  any  com- 
modity. 

To  1L\'NSEL,  f.  a.  to  use  or  do  any  thing  for  the  first 
time. 

HANDSOME,  (T.  [from  ^nnf/iffcm,  Belg.]  beautiful  with 
dignity  ;  graceful.  Elegant,  applied  to  a  person's  manners 
or  l>ehavipur.  Generous  or  noble,  applied  to  the  quality  of 
action.     Ready;  convenient;  ample;  liberal. 

H.A'NDSOMELY,  orf.  conveniently,  or  dexterously ;  in  a 
beaut  iftil,  neat,  eleuant,  graceful,  or  generous  manner. 

II  A'NDSGMENKSS,  s.  beauty  or  pleasing  majesty,  ap- 
plied to  the  features.  Grace,  applied  to  the  behaviour. 
Elegance  or  neatness,  applied  to  the  manner  in  which  any 
thing  is  wrought. 

HA'NDSPIKE,  f.  a  sort  of  wooden  lever,  for  moving 
heavy  .bodies. 

HA'NDVICE,  s.  a  vice  to  hold  small  work  in. 

H.VNDWRITINCi,  s.  a  cast  or  form  of  writing  peculiar 
to  each  hand. 

HA'KDY,  a.  performed  or  given  with  the  hand.  Ready ; 
dexterous,  or  skilful ;  convenient  for  use. 

To  HANG,  V.  a.  pretcr.  and  part,  passive,  han^d,  or 
hung ;  Uutngnn,  Sax.]  to  suspend  on  high  by  something 
fastcnetf  to  tile  upper  part ;  to  suspend  or  keep  i4i  the  air 
«-i(h  Ht  falling.    To  suspend  by  the  neck  in  a  rope  so  as  to 


kill  a  person.  To  let  fall  downwards  from  any  eminence, 
or  below  its  natural  situation,  sometimes  usedf  with  dmm, 
"  White  lilies  haitg  their  heads."  Dryd.  To  adorn,  by  hang- 
ing any  thing  upon  or  over,  followed  by  with.  "  Hung  se- 
veral parts  of  his  house  with  trophies."  Spect.  Neuterly, 
to  fall  loosely  ;  to  be  suspended  on  high  with  the  lower  iwrt 
loose;  to  danide ;  totlbat;  to  prbceed  from.  "That  gen- 
tle tongue — where  soft  persuasion  hung."  Prior.  To  be 
supported  by  something  raised  above  the  ground  ;  to  lean 
upon.  "  Hung  about  my  neck."  S'lak.  Used  with  over, 
to  threaten ;  to  be  very  near,  applied  to  danger.  "  While 
the  dread  of  popery  hung  over  us."  Atterb.  To  be  burden- 
some or  troublesome;  to  oppress  with  weight,  usi-d  with 
]!pon-  "  In  my  Lucia's  absence — life  hattgs  upon  me."  Addis. 
To  be  conip:'.cted ;  to  bo  united;  to  be  of  the  same  party; 
to  support  one  another  mutually  ;  tobe  in  suspence.  Tone 
<|ppcndent  on,  used  with  o».  "  Hangs  on  princes'  fiivours." 
Shah 

H.^'NGER,  *.  that  by  which  any  thing  is  supported  in 
the  air,  or  at  a  distance  from  the  ground;  a  kind  of  short 
sword  with  a  single  edge. 

IIA'NGER-ON,  one  who  is  dependent  on  another;  one 
who  lives  at  another  person's  charge. 

H  A'NGING,  s.  drapery,  stufls,  or  paper,  hung  or  fastened 
upon  the  walls  of  ahouse  by  way  of  ornament. 

HA'NGING,  part,  foreboding  death  by  a  halter.  "  You 
have  a  hanging,  look."  Shah.  Substantively,  used  for  the  act 
or  punishment  of  pulling  to  death  by  a  halter ;  tl-ie  gallows. 

HA'NGM,\N,  s.  the  person  who  executes  or  puts  cri- 
minals to  death,  by  hanging  them  on  a  gibbet  or  tl>e 
gallows. 

HANGTCHEOU,  a  city  of  China  of  the  tirst  rank,  capital 
of  the  province  of  Tchekiang.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
richest  ofihe  empire,  and  is  said  to  contain  a  million  of 
inhabitants.  The  country  round  produces  great  quantities 
of  excellent  silk,  in  the  manufacture  of  which  60,000  persons 
are  employed  within  the  walls,  without  reckoning  the  vast 
numbers  employed  in  the  towns  and  villages  round  about. 
It  is  600  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Pekin. 

HANK,  s.  [from  hank,  Isl.]  a  skein  of  thread,  <Src.  Figura- 
tively, a  tie,  check,  or  influence.    A  low  word. 

To  HA'NKER,  f.  n.  [hanksren,  Belg.  |  to  long  impa- 
tiently for ;  to  have  an  ijicessantwishfor. 'Synon.  Wehavt 
a  minJd  for,  or  long  for,  a  present  object ;  but  have  a  mind,  ' 
seems  attended  witli  more  knowledge  and  reflection  ;  long 
for,  more  opiuion,  and  more  taste  ;  we  wish  for  things  far- 
ther distant;  we  hanker  after  things  that  more  affect  us. 

H.'VTS'OVER,  The  Electorate  of,  comprehends,  tJie 
duchies  of  Zell,  Saxe-Lawenburg,  Bremen,  and  Lunen- 
burg, theprincipalitiesofCalenburg,Yerden,  Grubenhagen, 
Hove,  Oberwald,  Diepholtz,  Bentheiro,  <lc.  Tlie  country 
is  well  situated  for  foreign  trade,  lying  mostly  between  the 
rivers  Weser  and  Elbe.  Its  produce  is  timber,  cattle,  hogs, 
mum,  beer,  minerals,  quicksilver,  vitriol,  and  brimstone. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  present  war,  this  country  was  taken 
by  the  French. 

*■  HANOVER,  a  well-built,  pppulous  city,  of  Calenburg, 
iii"  Lower  Saxony,  the  seat  of  the  privy-council  and  re- 
gency of  the  electorate.  It  contains  the  elector's  palace 
(which  having  been  destroyed  by  fire,  was  rebuilt,  in  1741, 
with  great  magnificence,) the  state  bouse,  a  very  grand  strae- 
tuie,  ,3  parish  churches,  3  hospitals,  a  poor  house,  and  about 
1200  houses,  some  of  which  are  very  large  and  handsome 
buildings.  Here  are  some  valuable  manuf»ctures  of  lace, 
stuAs,  stockings,  ribbons,  Ac.  and  a  considerable  trade  in 
the  tanneries,  and  brewing  a  species  of  white  beer.  It  is 
situated  on  the  river  Leina,  (which  divides  it  into  two  parts) 
68  miles  S.  E.  of  Bremen,  and  140  W.  of  BerHn.  Lat.  62. 28. 
N.  Ion.  9.  44.  E. 

HANS  TOWNS,  or  Hanseatic  Union,  a  name  given 
to  a  confederacy  ofsevendsea-portsof  Europe,  which  form- 
ed, at  the  time,  the  principal  pa.vt  of  the'  commerce  of  Eu- 
rope. This  association  extended_from  the  North  Seas  and 
tht  Baltic,  along  the  whole  coast"of*Europe,  to  Messina  ia 
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•)ie  M«diterr:inean,  and  included  in  it  cities  of  Poland,  Nor- 
way, Germany,  Holland,  England,  Franco,  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  the  different  states  of  Italy.  The  design  of  ithis  associa- 
tion, was,  at  first,  their  common  defence  against  ihe  pirates, 
who  were  numerous  in  the  North  Seas  and  the  Baltic ;  for  a 
time  they  were  much  encouraged  by  the  different  govern- 
ments of  Europe,  and  had  considerable  privileges  granted 
them.  In  the  year  1200,  there  were  seventy-two  cities  in 
the  list  of  Hans  Towns;  and  so  powerful  was  this  alliance, 
that  their  ships  were  often  hired  by  different  princes  to  assist 
them  against  their  enemies ;  at  length,  they  grew  so  formi- 
dable, particularly  from  the  14tli  to  the  16tli  century,  as  to 
give  umbrage  to  several  princes,  who  commanded  all  the 
different  cities  within  their  jurisdiction  to  withdraw  from  the 
union.  This  immediately  separated  the  cities  of  England, 
France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  from  the  Hans.  These,  on  the 
other  hand,  excluded  several  others,  and  put  themselves  un- 
der the  protection  of  the  empire,  making  a  decree  that  none 
should  be  admitted  into  their  society  butsuch  cities  as  stood 
within  the  limits  of  the  German  empire.  For  awhile  the 
confederacy  was  thus  continued  where  it  had  first  begun, 
but  was  at  length  reduced  to  Bremen,  Lubeck,  Hamburgh, 
and  Dantzick,  each  of  which  cities  afterwards  carried  on  a 
•eparate  trade  for  herself. 

HA'N  T,  a  contraction  for  have  not,  or  ha$  not ;  used  in 
common  discourse.'l 

HAP,  I.  \anhap,  misfortune,  Brit.]  chance ;  fortune ;  or 
that  which  comes  to  pass  without  design  or  being  fore- 
seen. 

_  To  HAP,  V.  n.  to  fall  out ;  to  come  to  pass  without  de- 
sign or  foresight. 

HAP-HA'ZARD,  s.  chance ;  accident. 

HATAEE,  the  name  of  four  of  the  Friendly  Islands,  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  They  are  of  a  similar  height  and  ap- 
pearance, and  connected  by  a  reef  of  coral  rocks,  which  are 
dry  at  low  water.  Tlie  plantations  are  very  numerous  and 
extensive  ;  and  some  of  tlie  fences  inclosing  them  run  paral- 
lel to  each  other,  and  form  spacious  public  roads,  that  have 
a  beautiful  effect,  and  would  appear  ornamental  in  countries 
where  rural  conveniences  have  been  carried  to  the  greatest 
perfection.  These  fertile,  well  cultivated  islands,  extend 
about  19  miles. 

HATLRSS,  a.  unhappy  j  unlucky ;  unfortunate. 

HATLY,  ad.  perhaps ;  peradveuture ;  it  may  be ;  by 
chance,  or  mere  accident. 

To  HATPEN^  V.  n.  to  fall  out ;  to  come  to  pass  without 
being  designed  or  foreseen  ;  to  light  upon  or  meet  with  by 
chance,  or  mere  accident,  exclusive  of  any  design. 

HATPILY,  ad.  in  a  fortunate,  happy,  or  lucky  manner ; 
with  address,  dexterity,  or  grace;  without  labour.  In  a  state 
of  happiness.  By  chajice ;  by  accident ;  used  instead  of 
haplu. 

HAPPINESS,  s.  a  state  wherein  a  person  has  all  his 
wishes  satisfied,  and  is  sensible  of  the  highest  pleasures  ; 
good  luck  or  fortune. 

HA'PPY,  a.  in  a  state  where  the  desires  and  wishes  are 
saitisfied,  and  the  greatest  pleasures  are  enjoyed ;  lucky ; 
successful ;  ready ;  or  disposed  by  nature,  without  art  or 
study. 

HA'QUETON.  s.  a  coat  of  mail. 
_  HARA'NGUE,  {haranfr)  $.  a  speech ;  a  discourse  or  ora- 
tion delivered  in  public. 

To  HARA'NGUE,  {harang)  v.  n.  [Aaran^T«r, Fr.J to  make 
a  speech,  or  pronounce  an  oration.  Actively,  to  address 
by  an  oration,  as, "  he  harajigiad  ihetroops." 

HARA'NGUER,  {haianguer)  s.  an  orator;  a  person  who 
pronounces  a  set  speech ;  a  word  conveying  some  idea  of 
contempt. 

HA'RBINGER,  t.  \herbin^rer,  Belg.1  a  person  who  pre- 

J)ares  the  way,  or  gives  notice  of  the  coming  of  one  that  fol- 
Qws ;  a  precursor,  or  forerunner.    Figuratively,  a  sign  or 
omon  of  something  to  cnme. 

HA-PROllOUGH,  MARKET,  a  town  of  Leicestershire, 
With  some  manufactures  of  tammies  and  lastings.    It  is  a 
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great  thoroughfere  on  the  road  from  Nortliampton  toLeice*. 
ter  and  Derbv  and  is  seated  on  the  river  Welland,  which 
separates  it  from  Northamptonshire,  14  miles  S.  S.  E.  of 
Leicester,  and  83  N.  N.  W.  of  London.  Market  on 
Tuesday. 

HA'RBOTTLE,  near  Rothbury,  a  town  in  Northum- 
berland, whose  market  is  on  Tuesday.  It  is  distant  300  miles 
from  London. 

HA'RBOUR,  v.  a.  [herberg,  Belg.]  a  lodging  or  place  of 
entertainment  and  rest.  A  port,  or  station  wherein  ships 
are  sheltered  from  storms.  Figuratively,  an  assylum,  or 
place  of  shelter  ^d  security  from  danger. 

To  HA'RUOLK,  v.  a.  to  entertain  or  permit  a  person  to 
reside.  Figuratively,  to  cherish,  favour,  or  entertain  an 
opinion  ;  to  shelter,  rest,  or  secure  from  danger. 

HA'RROURER,  s.  one  who  entertains  another. 

HA'RBOURLESS,  «.  without  harbour,  lodging,  ente'rtain- 
ment,  or  slielter. 

HA'RBROUGH,  s.    See  Harbour. 

HARD,  a.  [heard,  Sax.  hard,  Belg.J  firm,  or  not  easily 
penetrated.  Figuratively,  difficult  to  oe  understood ;  not 
easy  to  be  accomplished ;  painful,  or  dangerous.  Rigorous, 
cruel,  or  oppressive,  applied  to  the  manner  of  treatment. 
Unfavourable ;  unkind.  Unhappy ;  vexatious.  Forced. 
Powerful.  Harsh ;  stiff.  Hard  words,  sour ;  rough ;  re- 
proaehfnl.  Insensible ;  untouched,  or  not  to  be  affected. 
"  Know  I  am  not  so  stupid,  or  so  hard."  Very  vehement, 
keen,  and  inclement,  applied  to  the  season.  Unreasonable 
and  unjust.  Dear,  or  m  which  a  person  cannot  easily  ae- 
quire  a  competency,  applied  to  the  times.  Synon.  Hard 
and /art  are  synonymous  in  the  sense  of  quick  motion  ;  bub 
fast  denotes  quickness  without  force ;  hard,  quickness  with 
violence.  With  respect  to  work,  fast  means  expeditiously ; 
hard,  laboriously. 

HARD,  orf.  \hardo,  old  Teut.]  dose;  near.  Diligently ^ 
laboriously;  earnestly.  Uneasily;  vexatiously.  Fast  or 
nimbly,  applied  to  motion.  With  difficulty.  Tempestt^ 
oiisly ;  boisterously  ;  with  force  or  violence,  applied  to  the 
wind. 

HARDBOUND,  a.  costive,  applied  to  the  habit  of  body. 
Unfertile  or  barren,  applied  to  the  invention. 

To  HA'RDEN,  v.n.  to  grow  hard  or  solid.  Actively,  to 
make  hard  ;  to  make  impudent ;  to  make  obdurate  ;  to  make 
insensible;  to  make  firm,  or  endure  with  constancy;  to 
make  resolute  by  the  incessant  practice  of  any  particular 
action. 

HAHDENER,  /.  one  that  renders  any  thing  hard,  ornot  ■ 
easily  penetrated. 

HARDFA'VOURED,  a.  having  a  coarseness  or  harshness 
of  features. 

"  HA'RDGRASS,  *.  a  kind  of  grass  with  male  and  female 
flowers,  found  on  the  sea-coast. 

HA'RDHANDED, a.  coarse;  mechanic;  that  has  hands 
hard  witii  labour. 

HA'RDHEAD,  s,  clash  of  heads  ;  manner  of  fighting  in 
which  the  combatants  dash  their  heads  together. 

HARDHE'ARTED,  {hardrhirted)  a.  cruel ;  inexorable ; 
merciless. 

HARDHE'ARTEDNESS,  ».  the  quality  of  being  insen- 
sible to  the  cries  of  misery,  and  unmoved  at  the  sight  of 
wretchedness. 

HA'RDICANUTE,  was  at  Bruges  with  his  mother  when 
Harold  died,  consulting  about  measures  to  recover  the  cr«wn 
of  Wessex;  and,  upon  the  news  of  his  brother's  death,  he 
came  over  into  England  with  40  Danish  ships,  and  was  una- 
nimously acknowledo:ed  king  of  England.  Immediately  af- 
ter he  was  crowned,  he  caused  the  body  of  his  brother  to  be 
dug  up,  and  flung  into  the  Thames,  which  being  found  by 
some  fishermen,  they  gave  it  to  the  Danes,  who  deposited 
it  in  their  burial  place  at  London,  at  this  day  called  St.  Cle- 
ment's Danes.  Soon  after  he  laid  a  heavy  tax  on  the  nation 
for  paying  his  fleet,  which  he  sent  back  to  Denmark.  This 
occasioned  great  murmuring  and  discontent  among  the  peo- 
ple.   At  Worcester  the  tax  was  opposed  witii  the  utscget 
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•wbrence;  sfnd  twoof  thepersonsemiilbycd  to  eolliactifwere' 
killed;  lliis  so  enraged  the  kiiio^,  tliat  lie  sent  the  dukes  of 
Wesscxand  Mercia,  and  the  earl  of  Norfhiimberland,  with 
tbeir  forces,  a^'aiiist  Worcester;  who  after  plundering  the 
city  for  four  days,  burnt  it  to  the  ground.  Hai  dicanute,  who 
■was  infamous  for  gluttony  and  clrnnkcnness,  as  wfU  as  for 
cruelty,  died  suddenly  as  he  was  carousing  at  the  wedding 
of  a  Danish  lord  at  Lambeth.  lie  died  unlaniented  by  all ; 
and  the  En2:lish,  we  are  told,  kept  the  day  of  liis  death,"  June 
8,  as  a  holiday  for  sonic  centuries  after,  by  the  name  of  Hoc- 
tide,  or  Hos's-tide.  He  died  in  1041,  and  in  the  third  year 
of  his  reign.  With  him  ended  the  monarchy  of  the  Danes  in 
England,  after  it  hacj  lasted  about  20  years,  but  after  they 
had  harassed  the  kingdom  240  years.  In  these  times  we 
are  told  that  a  Dane  would  often  stab  an  Englishman  as  he 
was  drinking,  so  that,  at  length,  no  one  would  drink  in  the 
presence  of  a  Dane,  without  having  somebody  to  be  bis 
pledge  or  ?ecurily  ;  wlicnre,  it  is  said,  our  custom  of  \)ledg- 
ingoup  ;ii!i.>(li.'r  Iiiifk  it.-  'i-ie. 

HA'llDIMENT,  s.  Ikardimeia,  FV.]  courage;  bravery. 
Not  in  use. 

HARDINESS,  s.  {Jiimlicsse,  Fr.]  hardship,  or  fatigue ; 
courage,  or  a  disposition  of  mind  insensible  to  danger ;  ef- 
frontery ;  impudence. 

HA'RDLY,  ad.  with  difficulty  and  great  labour ;  scarcely. 
"  There  is /<arrf/i/ a  gentleman."  Swift.  -Used  witli  tlihili,  in 
a  severe  or  unfavourable  manner.  "  To  think  hnrdli/  of  our 
laws."  Hoolcr.  Applied  to  manner  of  treatment,  with  ri- 
gour, oppression,  severity,  or  harshness.  "  Haritty  lodged.'' 
Urifd. 

fl  A'RDMOUTHED,  a.  not  easily  governed  by  the  rein, 
applied  to  horses. 

HA'RDNESS,  ».  applied  to  matter,  a  firm  cohesion  of  the 

Earts,  so  that  the  whole  does  not  easily  change  its  figure, 
(ifficulty  to  be  understood.  Difficulty  to  be  performed  or 
accomplished.  Scarcity  or  dearness,  joined  to  (/mf*.  Ob- 
duracy ;  profligacy.  Harshness  of  look.  Cruelty;  inhuma- 
nity ;  want  of  compassion.  Keenness  orsharpncss,  applied 
to  weather  or  frost.  Stinginess,  or  want  of  profit,  applied  to 
the  making  of  bargains.  Iti  painting  and  sculpture,  stift- 
iiess,  or  want  of  softness. 

HARDS,  *.  \heordan.  Sax.]  the  refuse  or  coarser  parts  of 
flax. 

H.A'RDSHIP,  s.  oppression;  injury,  incoDTenience ; 
fatigue. 

HA'RDWARE,  s.  manufactures  or  wares  made  of  metal. 

HA'RDWAREMAN,  s.  a  maker  or  seller  of  wares  made 
of  metal. 

HA'RDY,  a.  [futrdi,  Fr.1  bold;  brave;  strong;  daring; 
hard,  or  firm. 

HARE,  s.  \hara.  Sax.  I  '*  amall  four-footed  animal,  with 
long  ears  and  a  short  tail,  that  moves  by  leaps,  and  is  re- 
markable for  timidity,  vigilance,  and  fruitfulnesa.  The  first 
year  it  is  called  a  leveret ;  the  second  a  /tare;  and  the  third 
a  great  hare.  Her  ears  lead  the  way  in  the  chace ;  for  with 
one  of  them  she  listensto  t'e  cry  ofthedo^s,  while  the  other 
is  stretched,  like  a  sail,  t  romote  her  flight.  In  astrono- 
my, a  constellation. 

To  HARE,  V.  a.  [harier,  Fr.]  to  frighten  ;  to  perplex  or 
throw  into  confusion  by  hurrying  or  terrifying. 

HAREBELL,  s.  the  wild  hyacinth.    See  Hairbell. 

HAREBRAINED,  a.    SeeHAiiiBRAiNED. 

HA'REFOOT,  s.  a  bird.    An  herb. 

HA'RELIP,  *.  [because  resembling  the  upper  lip  of  a 
hare]  a  defect  in  the  upper  lip  for  want  of  flesh,  which 
makes  .it  appear  as  if  cut,  and  shews  the  teeth. 

HA'RESBURY,  in  old  records  called  Hettsbury,  and 
now  written  Hatch  bury,  a  village,  or  borough  town,  of 
Wilts,  with  a  large  woollen  manufacture.  It  was  once  the 
residence  of  the  empress  Maude,  and  is  situated  on  the 
WiUcy,  20  miles  N.  W.  of  Salisbury,  and  93  W.  by  S.  of 
London.    Maikct  disused. 

HAHESTRONG,  t.  a  plant  called  also  bog's  fennel  and 
•atphtir-wort. 


H'.VRTTTIV-'-  adiound'used  for  hunting  hares; 

HA'RIOT,  J.    SeeJiERioT 

.  To  HA  RK,  V.  n.  to  litteu).  or  be  attentive  to  what  a  persoir 
says. 

HARK!  interject,  list,  or  listen;  be  attentive  to  hear; 
used  on  a  sudden  apprehension  of  danger,  &c. 

HARL,  s.  \hcnrdn,  Sax.]  the  filaments  or  threads  of  flax; 
any  substance  consisting  of  threads  or  filameilts. 

HA'liLKCH,  a  mean  town  of  Merionethshire,  but  natu- 
rally strong,  being  seated  on  a  rock,  on  the  sea  shore.  It  i« 
chiefly  remarkable  for  its  castle,  built  by  Edward  I.  w  liicli  is 
sfiil  almost  entire.  Near  it  is  a  cataract  of  the  RhaisDu, 
which  rushes  down  a  mountain,  for  above  ICH)  yards,  and 
then  foi  ijis  a  ca.scad  ^,  part  of  an  elliptical  curve,,  to  a  pool 
'to  feet  below.  Harlecli  is  the  county  town,  and  is  24  miles 
S.  of  Carnarvon,  and  223  W.N.  W.  of  London.  Marketon 
Saturday. 

H./\'RLEM,  a  large,  rich,  and  handsome  town,  of  the 
United' Provinces,  in  Holland,  containing  about  40,000  in- 
habitants. It  is  noted  for  its  church,  which  is  tlie  largest  in 
Holland,  and  in  which  is  a  remarkable  fine  organ,  thai  con- 
sists of  8000  pipes  ;  the  largest  is  38  feet  long,  and  16  inches 
in  diainetrr,  and  tliere  are  68  stop.s,  of  which  the  most  won- 
derful is  iheroj:  hinriaiw.  To  the  S.  of  the  town  is  a  wood, 
■cut  out  into  delightful  walks  and  vistas.  Here  are  conside- 
rable manufactures  in  linen,  ribands,  and  tapes ;  and  they 
export  great  quantities  of  beer.  It  is  situated  on  the  river 
Sparen,  about  a  league  from  the  sea,  and  10  miles  W.  of 
Amsterdam. 

H.ATiLEQUIN,  s.  a  person  dressed  in  a  motley-coloured 
jacket  and  tiowsers;  the  hero  in  pantomiine  entertainmeRts, 
w  ho  diverts  the  populace  by  his  activity,  artifices  to  extricate 
himstif  from  danger,  and  his  seeming  power  in  enchantments 
and  metamorfihoses. 

IIA'RLESTON,  a  town  of  Norfolk,  seated  near  the  river 
Waveny,  18  miles  S.  of  Norwich,  and  100  N.  E.  of  London. 
It  has  a  good  market  on  Wednesday. 
■  HAULING,  EAST,  a  pretty,  neat,  genteel  town  of  Nor- 
folk, seated  on  a  rivulet  between  Thetfbrd  and  Buckeuliani, 
21  miles  S.  W.  of  Norwich,  and  83  N.  E.  of  London.  Its 
market  on  Thursday,  is  chiefly  for  linen-yarn  and  linon  elotk. 

H  A'RLOT,  s.  [Iie'rlodes,  Brit.]  a  female  that  is  unchaste. 

H.\'RLOTRY,  s.  an  habitual  practice  of  unchastcness. 
applied  to  a  woman.  Used  as  a  term  of  contempt  for  a 
woman. 

HA'RLOW,  a  town  of  Essex,  chiefly  noted  for  its  annual 
fair,  on  a  common,  about  2  n>iles  from  tlie  town,  niucJi  fre- 
(pienfed  for  horses,  hogs,  and  cows,  on  Sept.  9.  It  is  called 
Harlow  Bush  Fair.  It  has  another  fair  on  Nov.  8.  Harlow 
is  situated  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Rodings,  about  17  miles  W. 
of  Chelmsford,  and23N.  E.  of  London. 

HARM.  s.  [/icarm,  Sax.]  an  action  by  which  another 
person  mav  receive  damage  in  his  goods,  or  hurt  in  his  per- 
son; mischief;  hurt;  or  injury.  Synon.  Harm  particularly 
relates  to  any  ill  done  a  man's  person  or  character,  and  is  in- 
ferior in  degree  to  hurt,  which  includes  a  great  degree  of 
harm.  Mischief  irapVies  ill  done  either  to  person  or  property 
with  an  evil  intent ;  itijiny,  a  degree  of  hurt  without  justice, 
and  refers  either  to  character  or  property.  Detriment  in- 
cludes an  idea  of  loss,  and  is  seldom  used  but  when  speaking 
of  property. 

To  H  ARM,  v.  a.  to  damage  the  goods  or  fortune  of  ano- 
ther, or  to  hurt  his  person. 

HARMAXTAN,  s.  the  name  of  a  remarkable  periodical 
wind,  winch  blows  from  the  interior  parts  of  Africa  towards 
the  Atlantic  ocean.  It  is  attended  with  fog,  extreme  dry- 
ness, and  vet  great  salubrity. 

IIARMFUIi,  a.  hurtful;  injurious;  detrimental;  mis- 
chievous. 

HA'RMFULLY,  ad.  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  mi*- 
chief,  hurt,  or  dainage. 

HA'RMFULNESS,  J.  the  quality  which  renders  a  thing 
or  person  detrimental  to  the  interest,  hurtful  to  the  person, 

r  iujurious  to  the  character,  of  another. 
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PTATlMLESSi  «.  without  hurt ;.  witboutintendihgor  caus- 
aiB  any  mischief ;  without  being  damaged  ;  innocent. 

HA'RMLKSSLY,  ad.  innocently  ;  without  malice  or 
crime. 

HA'RMLESSNESS,  *.  the  quality  of  a  thing  or  person 
which  can  affect  another  with  no  damage  or  hurt. 

HARMONIC, or  HARMOTSIIC.AL,  a.  [Im-ynonilws,  from 
harmozo,  to  agree,  Gr.]  proportioned,  or  adapted  to  each 
other;  musical. 

HARMO'NICA,  s.  a  musical  instrument  invented  by  Dr. 
Franklin,  in  which  the  music  is  performed  by  glasses,  filled 
with  water  accordiUjj  to  the  tone  to  be  produced  ;  but  ma- 
chinery has  since  been  added,  to  produce  the  effect  in  the 
manner  of  an  organ. 

HARMO'NICS,  *.  that  part  of  music  which  considers 
the  differences  and  proportions  of  sounds  with  respect  to 
acute  and  grave;  in  contradistinolion  to  rythmica  and 
metrica. 

HARMCNIOUS,  n.  [luirmonieux,  Fr.]  adapted  to,  or 
having  the  parts  proportioned  to,  each  other.  In  music, 
having  sounds  that  are  concords  to  each  other ;  musical,  or 
affecting  the  ear  with  an  agreeable  sensation. 

IIARMO'NIOUSLY,  ad.  with  a  just  proportion  of  parts 
to  each  other ;  in  such  a  manner  as  to  delight  the  ear. 

HARMO'NIOUSNESS,  t.  that  quality  which  renders 
sounds  agreeable  and  delightful ;  proportion  of  parts. 

To  HA'RMONIZE,  v.  a.  to  agree  with  respect  to  propor- 
tion. To  make  musical,  or  convey  delight  to  the  ear,  ap- 
plied to  sound. 

HATIMONY,.  s.  l/iarmonia,  from  harmozo,  to  agree,  Gr.] 
in  music,  is  the  agreeable  result  or  union  of  several  musical 
sounds  heard  at  one  and  the  same  time ;  or  the  mixture  of 
divers  sounds,  which  together  have  an  effect  agreeable  to 
the  ear.  Harmony  likewise  denotes  an  agreement,  suitable- 
ness, union,  conformity,  il-c.  Thus,  in  music,  we  sometimes 
apply  it  to  a  single  voice,  when  sonorous,  clear,  and  soft ; 
to  a  single  instrument,  when  it  yields  a  very  agreeable  sound. 
In  matters  of  literature,  we  use  it  for  a  certain  agreement 
between  the  several  parts  of  a  discourse.  In  architecture,, 
it  denotes  an  agreeable  relation  between  the  parts  of  a 
building.  In  tiamting,  they  speak  of  it  both  in  the  ordon- 
nance  and  composition,  and  in  the  colours  of  a  picture ; 
in  the  ordonnance,  it  signifies  the  union  or  connection 
between  the  figures,  witli  respect  to  the  subject  of  the 
piece;  in  the  colours,  it  denotes  the  union,  or  agreeable 
mixture  of  different  colours. 

HA  RNESS,  s.  [hartuiis,  Fr.J  in  its  primary  sense,  armour 
for  a  horse :  the  traces  by  which  liorsvs  are  fastened  to  car- 
riages of  pleasure  or  state ;  tluit  of  other  horses  is  called 
geer. 

To  HA'RNES.S,  ».  «.  to  dress  in  armour  ;  to  fix  horses  in 
their  traces  ;  or  to  put  traces  on  a  horse. 

IIA'ROLD,  surnamed  Harefoot,  the  son  of  Canute,  king 
ofEnglaud,  ascended  the  throne  upon  the  death  of  his  father, 
being  supported  by  the  Danes,  who  were  rosolvetl  to  stand 
by  Canute's  will,  by  which  he  had  left  the  kingdom  of  Eng- 
land to  Harold.  He  immediately  seized  upon  the  treasure 
which  his  father  had  laid  up  at  Winchester.  This  enabled 
him  to  gain  over  several  of  his  opposers  ;  and,  at  a  general 
assembly  of  the  whole  nation,  held  in  Mercia,  viz.  at  Oxford, 
having  got  a  majority  of  voices,  he  was  proclaimed  king  of 
England,  Hardicanute  being  then  in  Denmark.  In  the  mean 
time  the  West  Saxons  returning  home,  dissatisfied  with  his 
choice,  Uardicaniite  was,  by  the  management  of  earl  Good- 
win, proclaimed  king  of  Wessex,  without  any  further  inter- 
fering with  wliat  had  been  done  in  Mercia.  By  Wessex  we 
are  to  understand  all  the  country  south  of  the  Thames,  and 
by  Mercia,  all  north  of  it.  In  Hardicanute's  absence,  Good- 
win nianagcd  all  in  Wessex.  Harold,  seeing  he  could  not 
obtain  his  end  by  force  of  arms,  endeavoured  to  bring  him 
oyer  by  fair  means,  and  so  managed  his  niatters,  that  Good- 
win on  a  sudden  became  his  friend ;  and,  under  pretence 
that  Hardicanute  npglc;tcd  to  come  into  England,  got  Ha- 
rokl  to  be  acknowledged  king  of  Wessex  with  all  the  ease 


imaginable^  and' now  Ke-was  in  reality  kin^of  all  England'.. 
He  died  without  issue,  1039,  in  the  4th  year  of  his  reign. 
He  laid  a  tax  of  8  marks  on  every  port,  towards  fitting  out 
16  ships;  and  made  a  law,  that  if  any  Wclshtaan,  coming 
into  England  without  leave,  should  be  taken  on  this  side 
Ofla's  ditch,  his  right  hand  should  be  cut  off. 

HA'ROLD  II.  son  of  earl  Goodwin,  succeeded  Edward 
the  Confessor,  1065,  and  had  all  the  qualifications  requisite 
to  the  forming  a  great  prince.  He  lessened  the  taxes,  and 
caused  justice  to  be  impartially  administered.  The  duke  of 
Normaiwly  having  long  entertained  thoughts  of  succeeding 
to  the  crown  of  England  upon  Edward's  death,  being  movea 
thereto  either  by  the  verbal  promise  or  will  of  that  prince, 
but  much  more  by  his  own  ambition,  was  enraged  that  Ha- 
rold, had,  contrary  to  his  oath,  set  himself  up  lor  king.  But 
Harold  now  met  with  great  uneasiness  from  his  brother  Tos- 
ton,  who  was  endeavouring  to  dethrone  him,  and,  being 
assisted  by  the  earl  of  Flanders,  greatly  infested  the  English 
coasts.  However,  an  army  being  sent  agaiilst  hiui,  he  was 
obliged  to  return  to  his  ships,  and  was  driven  on  the  coasts 
of  Norway,  and  there  met  with  what  he  desired.  He  per- 
suaded Harfagar,  king  of  Norway,  to  join  with  him,  and 
they  entered  the  Tyne  with  500  ships,  landed  and  ravaged 
the  country,  and  took  York.  Harold  came  up  with  them  at 
Stamford  bridge  on  the  Derwent.  They  were  posted  on  the 
other  side  of  the  bridge,  so  that  Harold  could  not  come  at 
them  without  first  making  himself  master  of  the  bridge, 
which  the  Norwayans  bravely  defended,  being  encouraged 
by  one  man,  who  alone  defended  the  bridge  for  no  small 
time  against  the  w  hole  English  army  ;  but  at  last,  he  being 
slain,  after  he  had,  as  it  is  said,  killed  40  men  with  his  own 
hands,  Harold  became  master  of  the  bridge,aiKl  led  his  army 
over ;  and  now  a  very  obstinate  and  blooay  battle  was  fought 
between  two  numerous  armies,  no  less  than  60  000  of  a  side, 
which  lasted  from  seven  in  the  morning  to  thr^e  in  the  after- 
noon ;  and  at  length  Harold  gained  a  complete  victory, 
Harfagar  and  Tostou  being  bom  slain.  But  Harold,  whe- 
ther to  ease  the  people  of  expence,  or  for  whatever  reason  it 
was,  kept  the  spoils  to  himself,  which  raised  such  discontents 
in  the  army,  as  proved  detrimental  to  his  affairs  afterwards. 
William, duke  ofNormaildy,  had,  soon  after  Edward's  death, 
sent  ambassadors  to  Harold,  requiring  him  todeliverup  the 
crown,  and,  in  case  of  refusal,  to  charge  him  with  a  breach  of 
his  oath,  and  to  declare  war  against  liini.  Harold  returned 
for  answer,  that  the  duke  had  no  right  to  the  crown,  that  the 
oath  was  extorted  from  him,  was  therefore  null  and  void,  and 
tha*  he  would  defend  his  own  right  against  all  opposers. 
The  duke  of  Normandy  got  the  pope's  approbation  of  bis 
design,  who  sent  him  a  consecrated  banner,  with  a  golden 
Agnus  Dei,  and  one  of  St.  Peter's  hairs.  Harold  had  equip- 
ped a  large  fleet,  and  raised  a  numerous  army,  which,  after 
waiting  a  great  while  for  the  duke,  he  had  given  orders  for 
the  disbaudNig,  just  before  he  heard  of  Hadapar  andToston's 
invasion.  The  duke  lauded  at  Pevensey,  in  Sussex,  Sept. 
29,  10f>6,  and  built  a  fort  there:  and  thenniarchedahmgthe 
shore  as  far  as  Hastings,  where  he  built  another  strong  fort, 
and  waited  for  the  coming  of  the  enemy.  Harold  was  still 
in  the  north,  not  expecting  their  coining  till  the  spring  ;  but 
as  soon  as  he  was  informed  of  their  arrival,  he  marched  with 
the  utmost  expedition  to  London,  where  the  nobility  came 
in  to  him,  promising  their  assistance ;  but  he  found  his  army 
much  diminished  by  the  losses  at  Stamford  bridge,  and  mul- 
titudes deserting  through  discontent.  However,  having 
drawn  all  his  forces  together,  he  marched,  and  encamped 
about  seven  miles  from  the  Norman  army,  resolving  to  give 
them  battle.  The  English  spent  the  night  in  singing  and  ca- 
rousing, as  if  sure  of  the  victory ;  and  the  Normans,  in  pre- 
paring tor  the  fight,  and  praying  to  God  for  success.  On 
Oct.  17,  the  two  armies  engaged ;  the  battle  began  with 
great  fury,  and  equal  bravery  on  both  sides.  The  English 
were  at  first  very  much  annoyed  by  the  long  bows  of  the 
Normans,  a  way  of  fighting  they  hr.'l  not  been  used  to, 
which  put  them  ill  some  disorder;  but  recovering  them- 
selves, they  so  warmly  engaged  the   Normans,  that  they 
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were  forced  to  give  back  a  little,  who,  renewing  the  attack, 
met  with  as  vigorous  a  resistance  as  before,  the  Englis-h  hav- 
ing much  the  advantage  of  them  with  their  bills/  which 
■were  their  antient  weapons ;  nor  was  it  in  the  power  [of  the 
Normaus  to  break  theif  ranks,which  remained  impenetrable, 
till  the  duke  thought  of  a  stratagem,  which  was,  for  his  men 
to  retreat  as  they  were  lighting,  as  if  tliey  were  about  to  fly. 
This  emboldened  the  English  to  press  upon  their  retiring 
enemy,  and  in  their  eagerness  they  broke  their  ranks ;  and 
then  the  Normans  fdl  on  the  disordered  English,  and  made 
a  terrible  slaughter  of  them.  However,  Harold  rallied  his 
troops,  and  the  English  killed  great  numbers  of  the  Normans, 
t  and  preserved  their  ranks.  The  battle  had  lasted  from  seven 
in  the  morning,  and  night  now  drew  on,  whilst  victory  jet 
seemed  to  remain  in  suipt n«p.  But  the  duke  had  a  mind 
to  make  one  push  more  before  it  was  dark,  to  drive  the  Eng- 
lish from  their  station.  In  this  fetal  attack  Harold  was  slam 
by  an  arrow  shot  into  his  brain ;  at  which  the  English  being 
quite  dismayed,  betook  themselves  to  flight,  and  the  Nor- 
mans obtained  a  complete  victory.  TIuis  fell  the  brave 
Harold  in  his  country's  cause,  after  a  turbulent  reign  of  9 
months  and  9  days  ;  and  with  him  totally  ended  the  empire 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  England,  which  had  begun  in  the 
person  of  Hengist,  above  600  years  before. 

HARP,  i.  [hcarp.  Sax.]  a  musical  instrument  strung  with 
wire  and  struck  with  the  finger.  In  astronomy,  the  name 
of  a  constellation. 

To  HARP,  V.  >».  \harper,  Fr.]  to  play  on  the  harp.  Figura- 
tively, to  touch  any  particular  passion ;  to  dwell  on  a  sub- 
ject." 

H  A'RPER,  s.  a  player  on  the  harp. 

HA'RPING-IRON,  or  HARPOON,  *.  [harpaeo,  Lat.] 
a  bearded  dart,  with  a  line  fastened  to  the  ^handle,  with 
which  whales  or  other  large  fish  are  caught. 

HARPONE'ER,  or  HARPOONE'ER,  /.  [Imrfontttr,  Fr.] 
he  that  darts  or  throws  the  harpoon  in  whale-fishing. 

HA'RPINGS,  s.  in  a  ship,  properly  denote  the  breadth  at 
the  bow.  Some  also  give  the  same  name  to  the  ends  of  the 
bends  that  are  fastened  into  the  stern. 

HA'RPSICHORD,  s.  a  musical  instrument  of  the  string 
kind,  played  after  the  same  manner  as  an  organ.  It  has  one 
or  two  sets  of  keys,  which  being  fingered,  move  a  jack,  by 
which  means  the  strings  are  struck,  which  are  stretched  on 
the  table  of  the  instrument. 

HA'RPY,  *.  plural  harpies;  Vkarpyia,  Lat.J  a  poetical 
monster,  of  the  bird  kind,  feigned  to  nave  had  the  face  of  a 
woman,  the  claws,  wings,  &c.  of  a  bird,  remarkable  for  ra- 
paciousness,  and  on  that  account  used  to  signify  a  ravenous 
or  exceedingly  covetous  person. 

HA'RQUEBUSS,  s.  a  hand-gun.  See  Arqtjebuse. 

HA'RQUEBUSSIER,  «.  one  armed  with  an  arquebuse. 

To  HA'RRASS,  v.  a.  more  properly  liarass ;  [from  haraser, 
Fr.]  to  weary;  to  fatigue;  to  tire  or  make  feeble  with 
labour  and  uneasiness ;  to  lay  a  country  waste  by  continual 
inroads. 

HA'RRASS,  t.  waste  or  disturbance. 

H  A'RRIDAN,  «.  [corrupted  from  haridelle,  Fr.]  a  decayed 
strumpet. 

HARRIER,*,  a  hound  of  excellent  scent,  and -great  ea- 
gerness after  the  game. 

H  A'RRINGTON,  Cumberland.a  sea-port  between  Work- 
ington and  Whitehaven,  being  4  ijiiles  from  the  former,  and 
6  from  the  latter  port.  Its  principal  business  arises  from 
the  colliers  and  ship-building. 

IIA'RROW,  (AdrrS)  s.[charroue,  Fr.]  a  frame  of  timbers 
crossing  each  other,  set  with  teeth  of  iron,  and  drawn  over 
plowed  and  sown  land,  to  break  the  clods  and  cover  the 
seeds  with  earth. 

To  HA'RROW,  (harr^)  v.  a.  to  draw  a  harrow  Qver 
ground.  Figuratively,  to  tear  or  rip  up.  To  pillage,  stKp, 
•r  ky  waste.  To  disturb  or  put  into  alarm  or  commo- 
tion. 

HAHROWER,  s.  he  who  harrows;  a  kind  of  hawk. 

HA'RROWGATE,  Yorkshire,!  in  the  parish  of  Knares- 
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borough,  remarkable  for  its  mineral  waters,  which  arf  vi- 
triolic, and  sulphureous.  Biithing  is  the  most  general  mode 
of  using  them  ;  and  they  are  often  successful  in  dropsical, 
scorbutic,  and  gouty  cases. 

To  IIA'RRY,  V.  a.  [harer,  Fr.]  to  disturb ;  to  throw  into 
commotion ;  to  alarm  or  confuse  ;  to  ruffle. 

HARSH,  a.  [herviscke,  Teut.  according  to  Skinner]  roughly 
sour,  applied  to  taste.  Rough  or  disagreeable  to  the  ear, 
applied  to  sound.  Crabbed,  morose,  or  peevish,  applied  to 
the  temper.  Rough  or  rugged,  applied  to  the  touch.  Un- 
pleasiug,  severe,  or  rigorous,  applied  to  treatment. 

HA'RSHLY,  ad.  sourly,  or  like  unripe  fruit,  applied  to 
taste.  In  a  violent  manner.  In  a  crabbed,  sour,  or  morose 
manner.  Severely,  or  rigorously.  Rough  and  displeasing 
to  the  ear,  applied  to  sound. 

HA'RSHNESS,  s.  sourness;  roughness;  crabbedness  ; 
moroseness. 

IIAR'l',  i.  [heart,  Sax.]  a  male  of  the  deer  kind,  the  fe- 
male of  which  is  a  liind  or  roe. 

H  A'RTCLO  VER,  *.  a  kind  of  trefoil.     , 

HA'RTFORD,  and  not  Hertford,  (if  its  origin  be  de- 
rived from  a  hart,  the  arms  of  the  place,  deer  being  formerly 
very  numerous  in  this  part  of  the  country,)  is  the  shire-town 
of  the  county,  and  hundred  of  the  same  name,  in  England. 
It  has  a  market  on  Saturday,  is  seated  on  the  river  Lea,  and 
has  been  much  more  considerable  than  it  is  at  present ;  for 
it  is  much  decayed  since  the  great  road  was  turned  through 
Ware.  However,  it  is  still  the  place  where  the  assizes  are 
held,  and  has  the  title  of  an  earldom  ;  sends  two  members 
to  parliament ;  and  is  21  miles  N.  of  London. 

HA'RTFORDSHIRE,  an  English  county,  31  miles  in 
length,  and  28  in  breadth ;  it  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  Essex, 
on  the  W.  by  Buckinghamshire,  on  the  N.  by  Cambridge- 
shire and  Bedfordshire,  and  on  the  S.  by  Middlesex.  It  con- 
tains eight  market-towns,  whereof  only  two  send  members 
to  parliament,^namely,  Hartford  and  St.  Alhan's.  It  abounds 
in  corn,  ri"er-t]sh,  sheep,  and  fat  tattle ;  and'the  air  is  good 
all  over  the  county.  The  principal  rivers  are,  the  Lea,  the 
Coin,  and  the  Hunton.    Hartford  is  the  capital  town. 

HA'RTLAND,  a  town  in  Devonshire,  partly  concerned 
in  the  herring  fishery  on  this  coast.  It  is  seated  on  the 
Bristol  Channel,  near  a  promontory  called  Hartland  Point, 
28  miles  W.  of  Barnstaple,  .'and  218  W.  by  S.  of  London. 
Market  on  Saturday. 

HA'RTLEPOOL,  a  pretty  large  sea-port  town  of  the 
co'inty  of  Durham,  seated  on  a  promontory,  partly  surround- 
ed by  rocks  and  hills,  and  partly  by  the  sea.  It  has  a  saf* 
harbour,  where  the  Newcastle  and  Sunderland  colliers  ge- 
nerally take  shelter  in  stress  of  weather.  It  has  a  consider- 
able fishery  on  the  coast,, and  thev  export  a  good  deal  of 
coals  and  lime.  It  is  16  miles  S.  ET.  of  Durham,  and  264  N. 
by  W.  of  London.  Its  market,  on  Saturday,  is  much  de- 
cayed. 

HA'RTLEY,  Northumberland,  on  the  coast  N.  of  Tin- 
mouth.  Here  are  salt,  copperas,  and  glassworks ;  aud  here 
is  a  pretty  haven,  or  harbour,  to  which  a  canal  has  been  cut, 
through  a  solid  rock,  62  feet  deep,  30  broad,  and  900  long. 
The  exports  from  this  place,  in  1776,  were  70,000  dozen  of 
bottles,  3000  tons  of  salt,  100  tons  of  copperas  manufactured 
here,  and  18,000  chaldrons  of  coals. 

HARTRO'YAL,  s.  a  plant ;  a  species  of  buckthorn  plain- 
tain. 

HA'RTSHORN,  s.  in  medicine,  the  horn  of  a  hart,  called 
the  red  dee'r.  Its  salt  is  used  as  a  sudorific ;  its  spirit  has 
all  the  virtues  of  volatile  alkalis ;  and  they  are  both  u.sed 
for  bringing  people  out  of  fits,  by  being  applied  to  the  nose. 
The  raspings  are,  by  boiling  in  vvater,  formed  into  jellies  for 
consumptive  people;  and  the  bone,  being  calcined  and 
powdered,  is  used  to  absorb  acidities  in  the  stomach,  and  as 
drink,  when  boiled,  in  diarrhoeas. 

HA'RTWORT,  s.  in  botany,  an  'umbelliferous  plant,  of 
which  there  are  two  kinds;  found  in    hedges  and  corn- 
fields. 
;^  HA'RVEST,  *.  [harfttt,  Sax.]  the  season  of  reaping  and 
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fitficring  m  com ;  corn  ripened,  reaped,  and  gatliered  in. 
igurftively,  the  product  or  reward  of  a  person's  labour. 

HA'R^EST-HOME,  s.  the  soi\g  sting  by  reapers  at  the 
feast  made  for  having  inned  the  harvest. 

HA'RVEST-LORD,  J.  the  head  reaper  at  the  harvest. 

HA'RVESTMAN,  s.  one  wlio  labours  at  the  harvest. 

HA'RWICIl,  a  sea-port  town  of  Essex,  seated  )ii  a  tongue 
or  noint  of  land,  opposite  to  the  unfted  mouths  of  tiie  Stour 
ann  Or\vell,  42  miles  E.  by  N.  of  (^helrasford,  and  72  N.  E, 
of  London.  It  is  not  very  large,  but  is  well  inhabited  and 
frequented,  and  here  the  packet  boats  are  stationed  that 
sail  to  Helvoetsluys,  regularly  every  Wednesday  and  Satur- 
day, if  wind  and  weather  do  not  prevent,  in  time  of  peace. 
It  lias  a  very  safe,  spacious,  and  convenient  harbour,  extend- 
ing from  the  sea  to  within  2  miles  of  Ipswich,  and  able  to 
receive  ships  of  100  guns  all  the  way ;  here  is  also  a  very 

good  dock-yard  for  building  ships,  with  the  necessary  store- 
_  ouses,  cranes,  launches,  &c.  The  washing  and  undermin- 
ing of  the  tides,  and  the  falling  off  of  large  pieces  of  cliff, 
have  made  the  point  a  peninsula,  and  perhaps  may  in  time 
make  it  an  island.  The  harbour  is  defended  by  Landguard 
Fort,  built  on  a  sandy  point  on  the  Suffolk  side  of  the  water, 
and  otl»er  strong  works.  It  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade, 
and  many  vessels  are  employed  in  the  North  Sea  fishery. 
Lat.  52.  0.  N.  Ion.  1.25.  I].  Markets  on  Tuesday  aiid 
Friday. 

To  HASH, «'.  v.[haclier,  Fr.  |  to  mince,  or  cut  into  small 
pieces.    To  mingle,  used  with  up. 

HA'SLEMEllE,  a  town  of  Surry,  with  a  market  on  Tues- 
day, chiefly  for  poultry.  It  is  seated  on  the  edge  of  the 
county  next  Hampshire,  and  sends  two  members  to  parlia- 
ment. This  borough  is  governed  by  a  constable;  and  has 
two  paved  streets.  It  is  12  miles  S.  W.  of  Guildford,  and 
42  S.  W.  of  London. 

HASLET,  or  HAHSLET,  s.  [hastier,  Fr.]  the  entrails  of 
a  hog,  consisting  of  the  heart,  liver,  &c.  generally  applied 
to  them  when  inclosed  in  a  membrane,  and  roasted  or 
baked. 

HA'SLTNGDON,  or  Haslingden,  a  small  town  of  Lan- 
cashire, 14  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Manchester,  and  196  N.  N. 
W.  of  London.    Market  on  Wednesday. 

HASP,  s.  Uicespe,  Sax.]  a  clasp  folded  over  a  staple,  and 
fastened  with  a  padlock  ;  a  small  iron  or  brass  fastening 
into  a  door ;  a  kind  of  hank,  going  into  an  eye  or  loop,  used 
for  fastening  shoes,  nectlaces,  &c. 

To  HASP,  V.  n.  to  shut  with  a  hasp. 

HA'SSOCK,  ».  [AasecA,  Teut.j  a  round  or  cylindrical  mat, 
stutfed,  on  which  a  pewon  kneels  at  church. 

HAST,  the  second  person  singular  of  Have,  declined 
thus,  /  have,  thou  Iiast,  he  hath  or  has. 

HASTE,  t.  \haste,  Fr.]  hurry  ;  speed  ;  the  act  of  doing 
91  thing  quickly  [for  want  of  longer  time.  Passion ;  vehe- 
mence. 

To  HASTE,  or  HA'STEN,  v.  n.  [hasttr,  Fr.]  to  move  or 
walk  with  swiftness  ;  to  do  a  thing  in  a  short  time  ;  to  be  in 
a  hurry ;  to  quicken  a  person's  motion,  or  drive  to  a  swifter 
pace. 

H  A'.STF.NER,  i.  one  that  hastens  or  hurries. 

•HA'STILY,  ad.  in  a  short  time ;  without  delay  ;  in  a 
hurry,  or  rashly  ;  passionately. 

HA'STINESS,  t.  speed  or  expedition;  a  performance 
executed  in  a  hurry  ;  anger;  testiness. 

HA'STINGS,  t.  [corruptly  for  hastive,  a  French  terra 
sometimes  used  in  English  for  early,  forward.]  The  hastive 
fruits  are  strawberries  and  cherries  ;  we  have  also  hastive 
peas,  &c. 

HA'STINGS,  a  sea-port  town  of  Sussex,  containing  2 
churches,  about  600  houses,  and 3000  inhabitants.  It' is 
seated  between  high  clefts  or  hills,  on  a  small  stream  called 
the  Bourne,  which  divides  it  into  two  different  {)arishes. 
The  chief  employment  of  the  people  is  fishing.  It  is  one  of 
the  cinque-ports,  and  noted  for  being  the  place  where  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror  landed.  Near  this  town,  in  the  year 
1066,  was  fought  the  most  inemerable  battle iu  Ike  annails  of 


this  country,  betsreen  Harold  II.  king  of  England',  aad  Wil- 
liam, duke  of  Normandy,  in  which  »iie  former  lost  his  lite 
and!kingdoin.  Of  the  Normans  there  fi-ll  near  ]S,Cf)0  men,  and 
a  much  greater  number  of  the  English  were  killed  in  ttie 
pursuit.  Markets  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday.  It  is  14 
miles  S.  W.  of  Rye,  and  04  S.  K.  of  London. 

HA'.STY,  a.  [hastif,  Fr.]  moving  witli  swiftness  ;  quick,  or 
speedy.  Soon  provoked,  applied  to  the  temper  or  nuniour. 
Rash,  precipitate,  or  undertaking  without  tlioiighl.  Early 
ripe.  Hasty  pudding,  a  pudding  made  of  milk  and  Hour, 
or  of  oatmeal  and  water,  boiled  quick  together.  SvnoN. 
Hasty  relates  more  to  action  or  blows :  passionate  goes  seldom 
farther  than  words. 

HAT,  s.  [hat.  Sax.  I  a  covering  for  the  head.  In  botany, 
the  upper  liroad  part  of  funguses. 

HATBAND,  s.  a  string  tied  round  a  hat  to  keep  the 
crowu  from  stretching,  or  if  too  large,  to  make  it  fit  the 
head  better;,  a  piece  of  silk  or  crape  worn  round  the  crown 
of  a  hat  in  mourning. 

HATCASE,  s.  a  slight  box  for  a  hat. 

To  HATCH,  V.  a.  Uiecken,  Teut.]  to  produce  young  from 
eggs ;  to  quicken  an  egg-  by  sitting  on  it ;  to  procluce  by  any 
precedent  action.    Figuratively,  to  contriv«?or  project. 

HATCH,  s.  a  brood  proceeding  from  eggs  ;  the  act  of 
excluding  or  producing  young  from  the  egg.  Figuratively, 
disclosure  or  discovery.  A  short  or  half  door ;  an  opening 
oyer  a  door,  which  is  closed  or  shut  by  a  board  moving  on 
hinges.  In  the  plural,  the  doors,  or  openings,  in  a  ship,  by 
which  persons  oescend  from  one  deck  to  another.  Ta  be 
under  hatches,  means  to  be  in  a  state  of  ignominy,  poverty,  or 
depression. 

To  IIA'TCIIEL,  r.  a.  [hachelen,  Teut.]  to  beat  flax,  in 
Order  to  separate  f  lie  fibrous  from  the  brittle  part. 

H.-V'TCHEL,  J.  [hachel,  Teut.]  the  instrument  with  which 
flax  is  beaten. 

HATCHELLER,  *.  a  beater  of  flax. 

HATCtlET,  s.  [hachette,  Fr.]  a  small  axe. 

HATCHET-FACE,  «.  an  ugly  face;  so  called,  accord- 
ing to  Johnson,  because  such  an  one  might  be  hewn  with'  a 
hatchet. 

HATCHMENT,  s.  [corrupted  from  atchievement\  the  arm* 
of  a  person  who  is  dead,  painted  on  a  square  board,  and 
placed  with  an  angle  downwards  over  the  door  where  he 
lived,  or  fixed  against  the  wall  of  a  church. 

HATCHWAY,  s.  the  way  over  or  througlithe  hatches  of 
a  ship. 

To  HATE,  V.  a.  [hatin7i.  Sax.]  to  regard  as  an  object  which 
may  affect  us  with  pain ;  or  to  detest  on  account  of  its 
being  evil,  and  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  morality,  of  our 
country,  or  of  God.  Synon.  To  Aate  implies  an  aversion 
actuated  by  revenge ;  to  abhor,  an  aversion  to  that  for  which 
we  have  a  natural  antipathy ;  to  loathe  is  more  applicable  to 
food  ;  to  detest  implies  aversion  actuated  by  disapproba- 
tion. 

HATE,  s.  an  aversion  in  the  mind  from  any  thing  or  per- 
son which  is  considered  as  capable,  or  willing,  to  affect  us 
with  pain,  together  with  a  desire  of  procuring  the  pain  or 
the  unhappiness  of  the  person  who  is  considered  as  having 
such  an  intention ;  detestation. 

HA  TEFUL,  a.  that  causes  abhorrence,  aversion,  or  de- 
testation ;  detesting,  hating,  or  malicious. 

H  A  TEFULLY,  arf.  in  an  odious  or  abominable  manner; 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  aversion,  detestation,  or  ha- 
tred. 

HATEFULNESS,  s.  the  quality  which  renders  a  persoa 
or  thing  the  object  of  hatred. 

HA'TER,  s.  one  who  has  a  strong  aversion  or  ill-will  to  a 
person  or  thing. 

HATFIELD,  a  town  of  Hartfordshire,  with  a  market  on 
Thursday.    Here  the  earl  of  Salisbury  has  a  handsome 

Ealace,  called  Hatfield  house.    It  is  19  miles  N.  N.  W.  of 
ondon. 

HATFI ELD-BROAD-OAK,  or  Hatfield  Regis,  a 
town  of  Essex,  with  a  market  oa  Saturday.    It  is  seated,  oa 
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a  branch  of  tlie  river  Le!\,  near  a  forest-  of  the  same  name:. 
It  is  30  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  London. 

HATH,  ti)e  third  person  singular  of  Have.  flaM  pro- 
perly belongs  to  the  serieus  and  solemn  ;  luis  to  tlie  familiar. 
The  same  may  be  observed  of  doth  and  does. 

HA'THERLEY,  a  town  of  Devonshire,  with  markets  on 
Tuesday  and  Friday.  It  is  a  small  place,  and  has  one  good 
inn.  It  is  26  miles  N.  W.  of  Exeter,  and  201  W.  by  S.  of 
Loudon. 

HATRED,  ff.  the  thought  or  tlift  pain  which  any  thing 
present  or  absent  is  apt  to  produce  in  us ;  the  aversion  or 
passion  which  is  occasioned' by  considering  a  thing  as  apt 
to  cause  us  pain,  or  by  considering  a  person  as  wilfully  en- 
deavouring to  thwart  our  happiness. 

To  HATTER,  i-.  a.  to  harass,  weary,  or  wear  out  with 
fatigue. 

HA'TTER,  s.  one  who  makes  hats. 

HATTOCK,  s.  [uitock,  ErseJ  a  shock  of  corn. 

HAVA'NNAH,  a  sea-port  town  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  si 
tuated  on  theN.  W.  part  of  it,  opposite  Florida.  The  har- 
bour is  capable  of  containing  commodiously  1000  vessels, 
without  either  cable  or  anchor.  The  entrance  to  it  is  by  a 
narrow  chanuf,  strongly  fortified  with  platforms,  woi-ks, 
and  artillery,  for  at  least  half  a  mile,  the  length  of  the  pas^ 
sage.  On  the  E.  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  channel  is  the  fa 
mous  Aloro  Fort,  mounted  with  40  pieces  of  cannon,  almost 
level  with  the  water ;  and  on  the  opposite  side  a  strong  fort, 
called  the  Puntal,  adjoming  to  the  town.  All  the  ships  that 
come  from  the  Spainsii  American  settlements,  rendezvous 
here  on  their  return  to  Spam.  In  1700  the  town  was  com- 
puted to  contain  26,000  mhabitants,  Spaniards,  mulattoes, 
and  negroes;  the  number  of  which  have  been  considerably 
increased  since.  The  houses  are  elegant,  built  of  stone,  and 
some  of  them  superbly  finished ;  and  the  churches,  and  other 
public  buildings,  are  rich  and  magnificent.  Provisions  here 
are  extravagantly  dear;  neither  is  their  fresh  meat  of  the 
best  kinds,  excejiting  their  poik.  This  inconvenience  is 
not  owing  to  any  defect  in  the  soil  of  the  island,  but  to  the 
indolence  of  the  Spaniards.  In  1762,  the  Havanuah  was 
taken  by  an  English  squadron  and  armv,  under  Sir  G.  Po- 
cock  and  lord  Albemarle.  The  Moro  Fort  was  taken  by 
storm,  after  a  siege  of  29  days.  Twelve  men  of  war  and 
three  frigates' were  taken  at  the  same  time  with  the  town. 
It  was  restored,  however,  by  the  peace  of  1763.  Lat.  23. 12. 
N.  Ion.  82.  9.  W. 

HAVA'NT,  a-town  of  Hants,  containing  about  500  houses. 
It  is  situated  between  Fareham  and  Chichester,  7  miles  N. 
E.  of  Portsmouth,  and  64  W.  by  S.  of  London.  Market  on 
Saturday. 

HAU'BERK,  *.  \luntberg,  old  Fr.]acoat  of  mail  or  breast- 
plate. 

To  HAVE,  V.  a.  prefer,  and  part.  pass,  had;  [haban, 
Goth.J  to  find,  or  not  to  be  without ;  to  possess ;  to  wear ; 
to  bear  or  carry.  It  is  generally  used  as  an  auxiliary  word 
in  most  European  languages,  but  is  particularly  borrowed 
from  the  Saxon. 

HATEN,  s.  [Aaiini,  Belg.]  a  port,  harbour,  or  a  part  of 
the  ^ea  running  up  into  the  land,  where  ships  may  ride  safe 
from  storms.  Figuratively,  a  place  of  shelter ;  refuge  from 
danger. 

HA'VENER,  *.  an  overseerof  a  port.. 

H  A'VER,  «.  one  who  possesses  any  thing. 

HAVERFORDWEST,  a  very  antieiit  town  of  Pem- 
brokeshire, containing  4  parish  churches,  about  600  houses, 
and  5000  inhabitants,  seated  on  a  creek  of  Milford  Haven, 
call  the  Dongledye,  over  which  it  has  a  stone  bridge,  15 
miles  S.  by  E.  of  St.  David's,  and  239  W.  by  N.  of  London. 
It  is  a  large,  well  built  handsome  place,  inhabited  by  many 
genteel  families ;  and  has  a  considerable  trade,  with  several 
vessejs  belonging  to  it.  Here  is  "also  a  commodious  quay, 
for  ships  of  burden,  and  a  custom-house.  Here  the  assizes 
are  held,  and  the  county  jail  is  kept.  Markets  on  Tuesday 
and  Saturdav. 

HAVERHILL,  a  town  of  Suftblk,  partly  in  Esses.    It 
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has  a.  considerable-manufacture  of  checks,  cottbn$,.andiri'»»^ 
tains,  and  i»  59 miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Loudon.  Market  om 
Wednesday. 

HAVERSACK,*,  is  niilitai^  languagp,  a  kind  ofba^, 
made  of  coarse  grey  linen,  in  which  the  soidicrs  carry  their 
provisions  on  a  march. 

HAUGH-HAUOiH,  or  HAW-HAW,  *.  \hoeh.  Sax.]  » 
dry  ditch,  whose  opposite  sides  detline  so  as  to  meet  and 
form  an  acute  angle  at  the  Iwttoni,  where  it  is  generally  de- 
fended by  rails.  These  dilclies  are  much  used  at  the  extre- 
mities of  gardens,  to  inclose  ground,  without  hindering  the 
prospect. 

HkUGHT,{haut)a.\hmU,Ft.']  proud;  or  insolent  through 
pride.    Obsolete. 

HAU'GHTILY,  {hautihj)  ad.  proudly;  or  prizing  t(»o 
highly.     In  an  insolent,  arrogant,  or  very  proud  manner. 

HAU'GHTINESS,(/iO!7<!«era)s.  the  quality  of  being  pos- 
sessed with  too  great  a  conceit  of  our  own  good  quahties, 
and  too  mean  an  opinion  of  those  which  belong  to  others. 

HAU'GHTY,  {haiity)  a.  UiaiUahie,  Fr.]  insoleut,  or  be- 
having contemptuously  toothers,  from  too  high  an  opinion 
of  ourselves. 

HA'VING,  «.  possession  ;  estate  or  fortune.  The  act  or 
state  of  possessing  or  enjov  iug.  Behaviour ;  regularity  ; 
still  retained  in  the  Scotch  dialect. 

IIA'VIOUR,  s.  conduct,  or  the  manner  in  which  a  per- 
son treats  another ;  civihty ;    genteel    address.     Seluora    ^ 
used. 

To  HAUL.    Sec  Hale. 

HAUM,  s.  [healm.  Sax.]  straw,  or  the  stalks  of  beans  or 
peas. 

HAUNCH,  s.  \lianche,  Fr.]  the  thigh ;  the  hindermost 
thigh  of  venison  ;  tlierear;  the  hind  part;  (he  latter  part. 

To  HAUNT,  V.  a.  [hanter,  Fr.]  to  frequent ;  to  be  much 
about  any  place  or  person;  used  sometimes  of  one  who 
comes  without  being  welcome.  It  iseminently  used  of  ap- 
paritions or  spectres  that  appear,  or  make  a  noise,  in  any 
particular  place. 

HAUNT,  s.  a  place  frequented  by  any  person ;  fre- 
quency, or  the  habit  of  being  frequently  in  a  certain  place 

HAU'NTER,  s.  a  frequenter;  one  that  is  often  found  in 
any  place. 

ilAVOCK,*.  [/lafeg,  Brit.]  the  act  of  plundering  a  country 
or  killing  i»s  inhabitants ;  devastation. 

To  HA'VOCK,  t).  a.  to  waste;  to  destroy;  to  lay  waste. 

HAVRE  DE  GRACE,  a  large,  populous, and  commer-  - 
cial  town,  in  the  department  of  the  Low  er  Seine.  Tlie  har- 
bour here  has  particular  advantages,  iis  the  water  does  not 
begin  to  ebb  till  3  hours  after  the  full  tide.  The  bason  is  re- 
served for  ships  of  war,  with  room  and  depth  of  water  for 
30  vessels  of  CO  guns.  It  is  seated  on  the  English  Channel, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Seine,  46  miles  nearly  W.  of  Roueo, 
and  112  N.  W.  of  Paris.     Lat.  49.  29.  N.  Ion.  0.  1 1 .  E. 

HAUTBOY,  (liobm/)  I.  [haiit  and  hois,  Fr.]  a  musical  in- 
strument of  the.  wind  kind,  shaped  like  a  flute,  except  its 
spreading  wider  towards  the  bottom,  furnished  with  a  reed  to 
sound  with,  and  deriving  its  name  from  its  tone  being  higher 
than  that  of  the  violin.  In  botany,  applied  to  a  large  spe-  ^ 
cies  of  strawberries. 

HAW,  s.  [hxig,  Sax.J  a  sort  of  berry,  the  fruit  of  the 
hawthorn.  Among  farriers,  it  is  an  excrescence  resem- 
bling a  gristle,  growing  under  the  nether  eye-lid  or 
eye  of  a  horse,  which,  if  not  timely  removed,  will  put  it 
quite  out. 

To  HAW,  V.  n.  to  speak  slowly,  with  much  hesitation,  and 
frequent  intermissions. 

HAWK,  s.  \hcebeg,  Brit.]  a  bird  o.  prey,  formerly  man- 
med,  reclaimed,  bred,  and  made  use  of  to  catch  other  birds ; 
an  effort  made  in  the  throat,  attended  w  ith  a  noise,  to  force 
phlegm  from  thence,  [from  hoch,  Brit.] 

To  HAWK,  V.  n.  to  catch  birds  with  a  liawk  ;  to  force 
np  phlegm  from  the  throat  with  a  noise  ;  to  sell  any  thing, 
by  crying  it  in  the  streets,  [from  hock,  Teut.l 

HA'WKED,  a.  crooked  or  formed  like  aiiawk's  bill. 
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*  mVWKER',,':  I  from- /((ifi,  Teuh]  one-  wlio  soli's  ware*' by 
OTvinK  fiieiii  iiboiit  sUeets,  particularly  applied  to  those  who 
sell  newspapers. 

II A AVKN  L'T,  s.  an  umbelliferous  plant,  called  also  earth- 
nut,  kipperniit.  uimut,  and  pignut. 

HA'WKSliYK,  t.  a  herb  with  compound  (lowers,  distin- 
guished from  the  hawkweed  by  its  cIm.'Vy  receptacle.- 

H.\'^\'KSHEAD,  a  town  of  Lancasliii-c,  situated  near  the 
lakcof  Wiiianderniere,  in  a  valley,  surrounded  bv  a  woody, 
iiillv  tract,  24  miles  N.  N.  \V.  of  Lancaster,  and  273  N.  N. 
\\.  "of'London.  It  has  a  market  on  Monday  for  the  sale  of 
wool,  varD,  provisions,  Ac. 

HA'WKWEKD,  *.  a  plant,  of  which  oxtongue  is  a 
species. 

H  A'WSER,  t.  in  the  sea  language,  is  a  large  rope  or  kind 
of  small  cable,  serving  for  various  uses  aboard  a  ship  ;  as,  fo 
fasten  the  main  and  fore  shrouds,  to  warp  a  ship  as  she  lies 
at  anchor,  and  wind  her  up  to  it  by  a  capstan. 

HA'WSES,  t.  round  h<iles  in  a  ship,  under  her  head, 
through  which  the  cables  pass  when  she  is  at  anchor. 

HA'WTHORN,  s.  llicegtliorx.  Sax.]  the  tliorn  generally 
growing  in  hedges,  and  bearing  haws. 

HAY,  s.  [Iiiig,  Sax.]  grass  mowed  and  dried  to  feed  cattle 
with.  To  dance  the  Aay,  is  to  dance  round  a  couple  of  per- 
sons who  are  dancing  at  the  same  time. 

FlAY,  a  town  of  Brecknockshire,  sealed  between  the  rivers 
Wyall  and  Dalas,  on  the  river  Hay,  over  which  it  has  a 
handsome  stone  bridge,  of  seven  arches,  14  miles  E.  N.  E. 
of  Brecknock,  and  151  W.  N.  W.  of  London.  Market  on 
Saturday. 

HA'YDON,'NorllMiniberland,  W.  of  Hexham.  Here  is 
an  anticnt  castle,  greatly  in  decay,  formidable  by  its  situa- 
tion, and  strikingly  august  from  the  solemnity  of  its  ruins. 
It  appears  to  have  been  a  place  of  considerable  extent  and 
strengtn,  and  is  situated  on  the  W.  side  of  a  deep  glen,  on 
the  brink  of  a  precipice,  at  the  foot  of  which  runs  a  little 
brook.  One  thing  remarkable  here,  is  a  stable,  with  an 
arched  roof  of  stone,  without  any  wood  in  its  structure,  even 
the  mangers  being  stone  troughs.  The  prospect  from  it  is 
dehghtful. 

HA'YMAKER.  *.  one  employed  in  turning  grass  when 
cut  for  liay. 

H.\YS,  t.  particular  nets  for  taking  rabbits,  hares,  Arc. 

HA\''STACK,  I.  a  large  quantity  of  hay  laid  in  a  heap. 

HA'ZARD,  s.  [hazard,  Fr.J  chance  ;  accident ;  any  tiling 
that  happens  without  being  fores-een  or  predetermined  ; 
danger,  or  a  possibility  of  danger;  a  game  played  with 
dice. 

To  HA'ZARD,  v.  a.  \hazarder,  Fr.]  to  expose  fo  chance  or 
a  possibility  of  danger  ;  to  venture  ;  to  run  a  risque. 

HA'Z.AKDABLE,  a.  venturesome;  liable  to  chance. 

HA'ZARDEU,  s.  one  who  does  a  thing  without  any  cer- 
tain knowledge  or  regard  of  its  consequences. 

HA'ZARDOUSi  a.  [hazardenx,  Fr.l  dangerous  ;  exposed 
to  a  possibility  of  danger;  liable  lo  chance. 

H.'\'ZARDOUSLY,  ad.  insuchamauner  as  to  beexpoied 
to  danger. 

To  Haze,  ».  n.  to  be  foggy,  misty,  or  cloudy. 

HAZE,  s.  a  fog  or  mist. 

HA'ZEL,  s.  [hascl,  Sax.]  in  botany,  a  tree  bearing  nuts. 

HA'ZEL,  a.  consisting  of,  or  made  of  hazel.  Of  a  light 
brown,  or  the  colour  of  hazel,  applied  to  colour. 

HA'ZELLY',  a.  of  the  colour  of  hazel,  or  light  brown. 

HA'ZY,  a.  dark ;  foggy ;  misty ;  cloudy,  applied  to 
weather. 

HE,  jirotunm,  [hit  genit.  Aim  accus,  and  dat.]  This  word 
M  substituted  for  a  person's  name,  in  order  to  prevent  its  be- 
ing too  often  repeated  in  a  discourse,  and  is  only  applied  to 
ma-!es.  Sometimes  it  is  used  without  any  reference  to  any 
foregoing  word,  and  then  signifies  ail  mankind  collectively, 
or  any  person  indefinitely.  "  He  is  never  poor  that  little 
hath  ;  but  he  that  much  desires.'-'  A  man,  or  male  being. 
Generally  used  in  composition  to  express  the  male  of  any 
apeciei. 


riEAI>i  (tlie  <t  iirithis  word'  and;  all-  its-  compound's  anA 
deriralives,  is  dropped  in  pronunciation — as  hed,  hidahe, 
hcddij,  &c.)  s.  [Iwied,  old' Eng.]  the  ujipermosl;  part  of  an 
anmial,  which  contains  the  brains,  liguratively,  a  chief, 
principal,  or  leading  person,  ajiplied  to  societies  or  commu- 
nities. The  face,  front,  or  foreiiio:sl  part  of'an  army;  hence 
to  turn  head,  is  to  attack.  Resistance  ;  as,  "  to  make  head." 
Spontaneous  resolution.  Individual.  The  top  of  any  thing, 
particularly  applied  to  such  as  are  bigger  tlian  the  other 
parts.  The  surface,  or  that  which  rises  to  the  surface,  of 
liquors.  The  upper  part  of  a  bed  ;  "  the  bed's  head."  'The 
blade  of  an  axe  ;  "  the  /irarf  slipiu'th  from  the  helve."  Deiu. 
Power;  force;  dominion.  Strength,  applied  to  liquors. 
The  principal  topics  orarticlcs  of  a  discourse.  The  source 
of  a  stream.  A  crisis  or  pitch.  In  anatomy,  the  extre- 
mitj' of  a  bone  or  a  muscle.  In  architecture,  an  ornament 
of  carved  worTi  serving  for  the  key  of  an  arch  or  plat-band. 
In  surgery,  a  state  of  maturity  or  ripeness.  "  The  matter 
w  hen  come  to  a  head."  Head  and  ears,  the  whole  person. 
He'id  and  shot Jders,\\olent\y;  unnaturally;  forcedly.  StnoN. 
Head  agrees  best  with  regard- to  arrangement;  chief,  with 
respect  to  subordination.  We  say  the  head  of  a  battalion 
or  ship, the  chief  ofa  party  or  an  undertaking. 

To  HEAD,  ».  <T.  to  march  before;  to  command  or  lead 
an  aimy  ;  to  <ut  oft'a  person's  head.  To  tit  any  thing  with 
a  head.    To  lop  the  tops  of  trees. 

HK'ADACH,  i.  a  pain  in  Ihe  head. 

HE'ADBANI),  s.  a  fillet  or  bandage  tied  round  the  head 
In  book-binding,' the  head  at  einheiid  ofa  book. 

llEADBOROUCili,  {hidbvro)s.  primarily  the  chief  of 
a  frank-plf  d:^e  ;  at  prrfciit  a  i)elty  constable. 

HEADDRESS,  «.  tlie  covering  of  a  woman's  head. 

HE'ADER,  t.  one  who  heads,  or  puts  beads  to,  pins  or 
nails. 

HF^'ADINESS,  s.  hurry;  rashness;  or  obstinate  perse- 
verance in  one's  own  opinion. 

HE'ADL.AND,  s.  a  promontory  or  cape. 

HE'ADLESS,  a.  witnout  a  head  ;  beheaded.  Without  at 
chief  or  ruler,  applied  to  a  society  or  community.  Obsti- 
nate ;  inconsiderate;  rash;  perhaps  instead  of  Aff/^^w. 

HE'.\DL0NG,  a.  with  the  head  foremost  in  a  fall ;  rash; 
tlioughtless  ;  ^^ithout  meditation;  sudden  or  precipitate. 

HE'ADLONG,  ad.  with  the  head  first  or  foremost ;  rashly, 
or  without  thought ;  hastily,  or  without  delay. 

HE'ADON,  an  antient  town  of  Holderness,  in  Yorkshire, 
seated  on  a  river  that  falls  into  the  Humber  about  two  miles 
below,  10  miles  E.  of  Hull,  and  182  N.  of  London.  It  is 
pleasant  and  well  built,  though  little,  and  was  formerly  con- 
siderable in  merchants  and  shipping,  but  its  harbour  is  now 
ncarlv  choaked  up.    Market  on  Saturday. 

HF;ADM0ULD-SH0T,  t.  in  medicine,  a  disease  in 
children,  wherein  the  sutures  of  the  skull,  particularly  the 
coronal,  ride  or  have  their  edges  closed  over  each  other. 
As  this  is  an  irremediable  disorder,  nurses  and  parents  ought 
to  be  very  carefril  how  they  promote  it  by  forehead  clotlis, 
and  other  methods,  which  they  ignorantly  make  use  of,  us 
thev  say,  to  close  the  mould. 

HE'ADPIECE,  {h'rdpeece)  s.  armour  for  tlie  head  ;  a  hel- 
met. Among  sempstresses,  that  part  of  a  cap  or  bonnet 
which  goes  over  the  crown  of  the  head.  Figuratively,  'in- 
derstandiug,  or  judgment. 

HE'ADQUAilTERS,  s.  the  place  of  general  rendezvous 
or  lodgtnent  for  soldiers. 

HEADSHIP,  s.  dignity  ;  authority  ;  the  condition  or  state 
of  a  ruler  or  governor. 

HEADSMAN,  t.  an  executioner  ;  or  one  who  beheadi 
malefactors. 

HEADSTALL,  *.  part  of  the  bridle  that  eovers  the 
head. 

H  E'ADSTONE,  *.  the  chief  stone,  or  that  which  is  placed 
first  in  a  comer,  whethei'at  the  top,  to  adorn  and  strengthen, 
or  at  the  bottom,  to  secure  and  support  it,  A  tom6»ton« 
placed  at  th»-  head  of  a  grave. 

HEADSTRONG,  a.  obstinate;  unruly;  or  not  easily  ^(k 
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▼erned.  SynoN.  Prepossessed  and  opiiitated,  imply  a  m'm<i 
itrongly  prejudiced ;  obstinate  and  headstrong,  an  unruly 
will ;  infatuated,  some  lOss  of  reason,  which  occasions  an  in- 
flexibility ofteiiiperor  beliaviour.  Thus,  to  he  prepossessed, 
opiniiited,  or  iiifatiMted,  is  involuntary ;  to  be  obstinate,  or 
headstrong,  volu.i.itary. 

HE'ADVVARK,  s.  a  provincial  term  for  the  corn  poppy, 

HE'ADY,  a.  rasli,  or  without  deliberation  ;  obstinate,  or 
not  to  be  governed.  Strong,  or  apt  to  affect  tlie  bead,  ap- 
plied to  liquors. 

To  H  EAL,  {heet)  v.  a.  [heelen,  Sax.]  to  cure  a  person 
who  has  been  wounded  or  sick.  In  surgery,  to  unite,  or 
consolidate  the  lips  of  a  wound  or  ulcer.  Figuratively,  to  re- 
concile. Neuterly  to  grow  well,  applied  to  wounds  or 
tores. 

HE'ALER,  (Ae^r)  *.  one  who  cures  wounds,  or  removes 
diseases. 

HE'ALING,  (heeling)  part,  mild  ;  gentle ;  pacific,  or  ea- 
sily reconciled,  applied  to  the  temper.  Curing,  applied  to 
medicine. 

HEALTH,  (pron.  hekh;  tinea  in  this  word,  and  all  its 
compounds  and  derivatives,  being  dropped  in  pronunciation) 
».  [from  heel,  Sax.]  applied  to  the  body,  a  proper  disposition 
of  the  several  parts  to  perform  their  respective  functions, 
without  anjr  impediment  or  sensation  of  pain.  Applied  to 
the  mind,  ajust  disposition  of  the  mind  and  rational  powers, 
to  perform  their  respective  offices,  without  being  impeded 
by  passion,  or  biassed  by  any  undue  influence.  A  cere- 
mony used  in  drinking,  wherein  a  person  wishes  another 
health. 

HE'ALTHFUL,  «.  free  from  pain  or  sickness  ;  that 
may  promote  the  dominion  of  reason, ,  or  advancement  of 
virtue,  by  stilling  the  violence  of  passion,  and  by  lessening 
the  force  of  vicious  habits. 

HE'ALTHFUl-LY.  ad.  in  SHch  a  manner  as  to  promote 
health. 

HE'ALTHFULNESS,  s.  the  state  of  being  well,  or  en- 
joying health  ;  the  quality  of  promoting  or  preserving 
health. 

HE'ALTHINESS,  f.  the  state  of  enjoying  health  free 
from  any  interval  of  sickness. 

HEALTHLESS,  a.  weak;  sickly;  infirm. 

H  E'ALTHSOME,  a.  contributing  to  the  preservation  of 
health. 

HE'ALTHY,  a.  in  health  ;  free  from  sickness;  sound. 

HEAM,  (heem)  s.  in  beasts,  is  the  same  as  secundines  or 
afterbirth  in  women. 

HEAP,  (/leep)  s.  [heap,  Sax.]  any  collection  of  things 
thrown  upon  each  other  ;'a  crowd  or  multitude  ;  a  throng ;  a 
cluster  or  number  of  persons  assembled  together.  Synon. 
Heap  implies  no  other  order  in  the  arrangement  of  things 
one  upon  another  than  that  which  rises  by  chance;  pile  ra- 
ther means  things  put  up  regularly. 

To  HEAP,  (keep)  V.  a.  [heapian,  Sax.|  to  throw  together 
or  one  upon  another  ;  to  accumulate,  pile  up,  or  acquire 
abundantly ;  to  add  to  something  else. 

HE'APER,  {keeper)  s.  one  who  piles,  throws,  or  places, 
several  things  upon  each  other. 

HE'APY,  a.  lying  in  heaps.  "  O'er  the  mid  pavement, 
ieapy  rubbish  grows."  Gay. 

To  HEAR,  (heer)v.  n.  \hyran,Sa\.']  to  enjoy  the  faculty 
by  which  sounds  are  distinguished ;  to  perceive  a  souiid  ;  to 
listen  or  hearken  to ;  to  be  told  of  or  informed  of  by  words. 
Actively,  to  give  audience  ;  to  give  a  person  permission  to 
speak,  and  to  attend  or  listen  to  him  when  speaking.  To 
try.  To  acknowledge.  Synon.  To  hear,  implies  having 
the  ear  struck  with  any  sound  ;  to  hearken,  means  to  lend 
an  ear,  in  order  to  hear. 

HE'ARER,  {heerer}  s.  one  who  attends  to  any  discourse 
spoken  by  another ;  one  who  perceives  what  another  speaks; 
one  who  is  informed  of  something,  by  word,  which  he  does 
Bot  see. 

HE'ARING,  (heering)  s.  the  sense  by  which  sounds  are 
perceived  ;  audience  ;  'a  judicial  trial  ;  the  reach  of 
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the  ear,  or  tlie  distance  within  wlrich  sounds  can  be  per- 
ceived. 

To  HE'ARKEN,  (hdrien)  V.  n.  [heareman,  Sax.]  to  listen 
attentively  to  wliata  person  says. 

HE'AliKENER,  (/larAfiiec)  *.  a  listener,  or  one  who  at- 
tends and  pays  a  regard  to  what  is  spoken  by  another. 

HE'ARSAY,  {lekrsay)  s.  that  which  a  person  docs  not 
knowfor  certain  himself,  but  gathers  from  rumour  or  com- 
mon fame. 

HEARSE,  (/lej-fc)  J.  a  covered  carriage,  hung  with  black 
cloth,  &c.  in  which  dead  bodies  arc  conveyed  lo  the  place  of 
interment. 

HEART,  (the  e  in  this  word,  as  well  as  in  all  its  compound* 
and  derivatives,  is  dropped  in  pronunciation ;  as,  hart, 
hart-ach,  hartij,  ike.)  s.  pieort,  Sax.j  a  musculous  body,  situ- 
ated on  the  left  side  of  an  aiiinial,  which  by  its  alternate 
contraction  and  dilation,  keeps  up  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  and  is  considered  as  the  cause  of  vital  heat  or  mo- 
tion. The  following  description  of  the  heart  is  copied  from 
Paley's  Natural  Theology.  "  There  is  provided  in  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  body,  a  Iwllow  muscle  invested  with  spiral 
tubes,  running  in  both  directions-  By  the  contraction  of 
these  fibres,  the  sides  of  the  muscular  cavities  are  neces- 
sarily squeezed  together,  so  as  to  force  out  from  them  any 
lluid  which  thev  may  at  that  time  contain ;  by  the  relaxation 
of  the  same  fibres,  the  cavities  are,  in  their  turn,  dilated, 
and,  of  course,  prepared  to  admit  every  fluid  which  may 
be  poured  into  them.  Into  these  cavities  are  inserted  the 
great  trunks,  both  of  the  arteries  which  carry  out  the  blood, 
and  of  the  veins  which  bring  it  back."  This  is  a  general 
account  of  the  apparatus ;  and  the  simplest  idea  of  its. 
action  is,  that  by  each  contraction,  a  portion  of  blood  i« 
forced,  as  by  a  syringe,  into  the  arteries;  and  at  each  dila- 
tion, an  equal  portion  i»  received  from  the  veins.  This 
Erodu'ces,  at  each  pulse,  a  motion  and  change  in  the  mass  of 
lood,  to  the  amount  of  what  the  cavity  contains,  which,  in 
a  full-grown  human  heart,  is  about  an  ounce,  or  two  table 
spoonfuUs.  Each  ventricle  will  at  least  conlaiii  one  ounce 
of  blood.  The  heart  conlracfs  four  thousami  times  in  one 
hour;  from  which  it  follows,  that  there  passes  through  tiie 
heart  every  hour,four  (housand  ounces,  or  SSOlUs.  of  blood. 
Now  the  whole  mass  of  blood  is  about  251t)s.  so  that  a  quan- 
tity of  blood,  equal  to  the  whole  blood  within  the  body, 
passes  through  the  heart  fourteen  times  in  one  hour; 
which  is  about  once  every  four  minutes.  In  popular  and 
scripture  language,  it  is  taken  for  the  seat  of  courage  or 
affiection.  Figuratively,  the  chief  or  principal  part;  the 
inner  part  of  any  thing.  Passions ;  anxiety  ;  concern. 
Disposition  of  mind.  The  heart  is  considered  as  the  seat  of 
tenderness;  ahard heart,  therefore,  is  cruelty.  Courage  or 
spirit,  opposed  to  despair  or  dejection.  iJsed  with  get, 
deliver,  or  »aj^  strength  of  memory.  Tlie  inward  recesses  of 
the  heart.  The  mind  or  conscience.  Strength,  or  power 
of  producing,  applied  to  soil.  To  lose  one's  heart,  is  to  be 
very  much  enamoured,  or  to  fall  so  deeply  in  love,  that 
reason  cannot  control  the  affection.  To  take  to  heart,  is  to 
be  zealous,  earnest,  solicitous,  or  grieved  about  any  thing. 
To  find  in  tlie  heart,  is  not  to  be  entirely,  or  much  averse  to. 
Heart  is  often  used,  in  composition,  for  the  mind,  sou>,  or 
affection. 

HE'ART-ACH,  s.  sorrow  ;  pang;  anguish  of  mind. 

H E ART-BREAK,  s.  excessive  sorrow. 

HEA'RT-BREAKING,  a.  overpowering  with  sorrow. 

HEART-BREAKING,  *.  excessive  or  overpowering 
grief. 

HEA'RT-BURN,  s.  in  medicine,  a  pain  at  the  mouth  of 
the  stomach,  caused  either  by  analcali  oracid  prevailing  in 
the  stomach. 

HEART-BURNED,  a.  uneasy  or  discontented. 

HEA'RT-BURNING,  s.  See  Heart-burn.  Figunk- 
tively,  discontent ;  grudgre ;  or  secret  enmity. 

HEA'RT-DEAR,  a.  dear  as  one's  life;  sincerely  and 
highly  beloved. 

HEA'RT-EASE,  s.  tranquillity ;  quiet ;  a  state  of  mind 
undisturbed  by  any  passion. 
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HEA'RTKD,  «.  dispoaed  or  inclined.  It  is  only  used  m 
Composition ;  as,  hard  heurL'/i,  inriiucti  to  cruelty  ;  not  to 
he  anipcted  with  distress,  or  prevailed  on  by  intrcaiies. 

To  HEA'liTEN,  r.  «.  to  eucomatse  or  animate  a  person 
to  an  attempt;  to  rouse  from  a  state  of  dejection  ;  to  com- 
fort; f (I  imjirove  and  pveservp  ground  fertile  bv  manure. 

HEA'UTFKLT,  a.  ihat  aflcctsthe  wind  ;  that  is  sincere; 
felt  in  the  conscience. 

HEARTH,  (hart/i)  s.  [h.-arth,  Sax. J  tile  jjiound  of  a  chim- 
ney, or  the  pavement  in  a  chimney  on  wiiich  a  tire  is  made, 
oraRrate  stands. 

HEA'RTILY,  ad.  sincerely  ;  diligeutly  ;  eagerly  ;  with  a 
vehement  desire ;  lar;;elv. 

HEA'RTINESS,  *.  m  armth  of  afl'ection ;  free  from  hypo- 
crisy;  vigour,  diligence,  or  sirens'''- 

HEA'RTLESS,  a.  without  courage  or  spirit;  without 
comfort. 

HKA'RTI,E"^SLV,  ad.  uithout  courage  or  spirit ;  faintly. 

HEA'RTi.ES.SN  ES.S,  s.  want  o<  courage  or  spirit ;  a  state 
ofdeioctiini. 

Ht.A'RT-l'RAS,  J.  a  plant  with  rouiid  seeds  in  form  of 
peas,  of  a  bhick  colour,  liavirig  the  ligure  of  a  heart  of  a 
white  coliiiir  upon  each. 

HEA'RT-U  ENDING,  a.  rending  the  heart ;  killing  with 
anguish. 

HEA'RTSEASE,  s.  a  kind  of  violet. 

HEA'RT-SICK,  a.  under  any  pain,  discontent,  or  anguish 
of  mind  ;  mortally  ill;  proceeding  from  and  discoveciug 
some  dangerous  liurt. 

HEA'RT.SORE,  *.  that  which  pains  the  mind. 

HEA'RT-STR1N.GS,  s.  the  tendons  or  nerves  supposed  to 
brace  the  iieart.  Ilence  to  affect  the  heart  strings,  is  to 
give  the  most  exquisite  pain  to  the  body  or  mind. 

HEART  STRUCK,  a.  driven  to  the"  heart,  or  fixed  im- 
Dlnveablv  in  the  mind  ;  shocked  with  fearordismav. 

H  I;A'RT-SWELLING,  «.  rankling  in  the  mind.  '"  Heart- 
ttvtUina:  hate."  Spenser.  ' 

HEA'RT-WHOEE,  a.  withoutany  bias  on  the  affectioni . 
In  good  lieall!.' ;  ivilhou'  impaiioient  of  the  constitution. 

liEA'RTVVOUND(NG,<7.  affecting  the  mind  with  grief. 

HEAirry,  «.  sincere;  undissembhng  ;  warniorzealout ; 
in  full  lieallli ;  vigorous;  stvong;  merry. 

HEAT,  (Aff 0  ■'•  [/'«"',  Sax. J  llie  sensation  we  have  when 
wearc  near  the  tire  ;  the  cause  c)f  the  sensation  of  heat  or 
burninji,  consisting  in  a  very  brisk  agitation  of  the  sensible 
parts  of  llic  object,  which  produces  in  us  that  sensation  from 
whence  v.e  rlenominate  the  object  hot  ;  hot  weather  ;  the 
state  of  a  body  which  Is  put  into  a  fire ;  the  state  of  a  thing 
once  hot;  a  course  at  a  race  ;  or  the  space  of  ground  which 
borse  is  to  run  without  resting;  a  red  colour,  or  pimples 
arising  from  the  warmth  of  weather,  &'c.  Violence  or  vc- 
liemence  of  passion  ;  the  height  or  the  most  violent  part 
-)f  an  action  or  battle  ;  faction,  contest,  or  the  rage  of 
jiarty.  Warmth,  ardour,  applied  either  to  the  thoughts  or 
elocution. 

To  HE.VT,  {heet)v.  a.  to  make  hot,  or  endue  with  a  power 
flf  burning  ;  to  grow  warm  by  fermentation ;  to  ferment ; 
to  warm  with  vehemence  of  f>assion  or  desire  ;  to  produce 
a  sensation  of  warmth  by  violent  exercise. 

HEA  Ti;U,  {liciter)  s.  a  piece  of  iron  either  cast  or  forged, 
of  a  triangular  form,  which,  being  made  red-hot  in  the  fire, 
is  made  u»c*f,  by  being  placed  in  a  box-iron,  to  smooth  linen 
with. 

HEATH,  (Aee/A)  s.Viceth,  Sax.]  a  shrub  of  low  stature, 
and  siiiidl  leaves,  which  are  green  all  the  year.  In  Latin,  it 
,  is  called  «i>o,  from  its  sup(>osed  virtue  of  breaking  the  stone 
in  the  bladder;  and  perhaps  its  French  name  frra^tre  is  ow- 
ing to  the  same  supposition.  Figuratively,  it  signifies  a 
place  overgfov^n  witii  the  above  plant,  or  covered  with 
shrubs  of  any  kind. 

HE  \TH-COCK,  i.a  large  fowl  that  frequents  heaths. 
Hi'".ATHEN,  (heelheii)  s.  {heijden,  Teut.J  a    pagan   who 

ersbii>s  false  gods,  and  is  not  acquaiuteaeiUier  with  the 
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doctrines 'of  the  Old  Testament  or  the  Christian  dispensa- 
tion ;  a  Gentile. 

II E.\ THEN,  (/if«</ie>0  «.  belonging  to  those  nations  that 
are  unaccpuiinted  with  the  doctrines  contained  in  the  Old  or 
New  Testament. 

HEATHENISH,  {huthenish)  a.  practising  idolatry.  Fi- 
gurativelv,  wild ;  savage;  rapacious;  cruel. 

HEATH  ENISHLY,  (heiilienisMtj)  ad.  alter  the  manner  o^ 
a  person  who  is  a  stranger  to  Scripture. 

HE.\THENlSM,(,/(t6t/i«Hi<m)  s.  the  worship  of  idols  ;  or 
the  religion  of  those  nations  who  were  unacquainted  with 
Scripture. 

HEATHY,  fl.  full  of  heath. 

To  HEAVE,  {Jieeve)  v.  a.  preter.  Iieaved^  part,  heaved: 
[lieajian,  Sax. J  to  lift  up  or  raise  from  the  ground  ;  to  carrv 
or  fiing ;  to  make  a  thing  rise  or  swell ;  to  elate  or  puff  with 
success.  Ncuterly,  to  pant  or  breathe  with  pain  and  fre- 
quent rising  or  falling  of  the  breast  ;  to  rise  with  pain  ;  to 
swell  higher  or  larger;  to  keck  ;  to  be  squeamish,  or  find  a 
tendency  to  vomit. 

II  I- AVE,  (licevc)  t.  a  lift  oreffort  made  upwards ;  a  rising 
of  the  breast ;  a  struggle  to  rise.  Hcave-offerirtf^,  in  scrip- 
ture, an  oti'ering  that  ^^as  held  or  lifted  up  in  the  si^fht  of 
the  congregation. 

HEA'VEN,  (hcvm)  s.  [heofon,  Sax.J  the  regions  above  ; 
the  sky.  The  habitation  of  blessed  spirits  and  angels.  In 
the  plural,  applied  to  the  heathen  gods.  Figuratively,  the 
greatest  degree  or  height ;  elevation.- 

HEATENLY,  {licvenbj)a.  resembling  heaven;  elevate<l 
beyond  the  common  productions  of  mankind  ;  perfect  ia 
the  highest  degree  ;  inhabiting  heaven. 

HEA'VENLY,  {liiveiUii)  ad.  in  a  pious  manner;  in  a 
manner  resembling  that  of  heaven;  by  the  agency  or  influ- 
ence of  heaven. 

HEAVENWARD,  (7rf.  toward  heaven. 

HE.'V'VILY,  (/i«wi77/)  ad.  with  great  weight.  Figuratively, 
grievously  ;  with  great  affliction,  dejection, or  sorrow. 

HEAVINESS,  (AuiHfij)  s.  weight;  or  that  quality  in  a 
body  which  renders  it  dil'.icult  to  be  lifted.  Applied  to  the 
mind,  dejection  ;  depression;  languor;  inaptitude  to  motiorj 
or  thought  ;  oppression.  Deepness  or  richness  of  soil  ; 
Synon.  Heaviness  is  that  quality  in  a  body  which  we  feel 
and  distinguish  by  itself;  veiglu  is  the  measure  or  degree 
of  that  quality,  which  we  cannot  ascertain  but  by  com- 
parison. 

HEATY,  {hcvy)  a.  [Iieafig,  Sax.]  not  easily  lifted,  or 
thrown  upwards  ;  weighing  much,  or  tending  to  tlic  centre. 
Sorrowful;  dejected.  Grievous,  or  oppressive.  Wanting 
briskness,  or  dull,  applied  to  the  eyes  ;  lazy  ;  drowsy ;  slow  ; 
sluggish;  stupid;  foolish.  Wanting  fire,  spirit,  or  the 
ornaments  of  composition,  applied  to  style.  Tedious,  or 
oppressing  like  a  burden,  applied  to  time.  Causing  a 
sensation  of  weight,  and  not  easily  digested,  applie«l  to 
food.  Synon.  Heavy  is  more  applicable  to  that  whiclj 
loads  the  body;  weighty,  to  that  which  burdens  the 
mind. 

HEBDOMA'D,  s.  [hehdomas,  from  hcpin,  seven,  Gr.J  a 
week,  or  .space  of  time  consisting  of  seven  days. 

HE'BDOMADEL,  or  Hebdomadary,  [hehdomas,  trovR 
hepla,  i-even,  (ir.l\veeklv  ;  consisting  of  seven  days. 

To  HE-BETATE,  v.  a.  [from  Met,  dull,  Lat.]  to  dull :  ta 
blunt;  tostupifv  ;  to  make  dim, 

HEBETUDE,  s.  [from  helus,  dull,  Lat.]  dnlness;  blunt- 
ness;  obtuseness;  want  of  discernment  or  sagacity. 

HE'BRAISM,  s.  {M>raismus,  Lat.  from  hebraizo,  to  con- 
form to  the  niannersof  the  Hel)rcws,Gr.]amelhod  of  expres- 
sion, or  a  phrase  boi  rowed  from,  or  peculiar  to,  the  He- 
brew. 

HEBRAIST,  orHEURI'CIAN,  j.  a  person  skilled  in 
Hebrew. 

HE'BREW,  ».  e.  language,  s.  the  language  in  which  the 
Old  Testament  was  originally  written.  There  is  no  other 
book  in  pure  Hebrew,  as  tlie  writings  of  the  Rabbiiu  arc 
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interlarded  with  words  of  foreign  extraction.    A  nel)rew 

•ecms  to  have  heen  one  of  tiie  ileseendants  of  Tcniii,  so  cal- 
led from  a  Hebrew  word  that  sigiiiKcs  to  pass  over,  because 
they  camp  from  heyond  l!ie  1' ui^lirales. 

tlK'HlUDKS,  oi- Wkstern  Islands  OF  Scotland. 
Tliose  isiaiuls  lie  betiveen  the  .f^,5th  and  69th  dejirees  of  N. 
lilt,  on  llip  W.  coast  o.'  .Scotland,  and  are  supposed  to  be- 
about  .'joo  in  numlier.  The  principal  of  tlicm  are  Skye,  St. 
Kiida.  Le\vi,=,  and  Harris,  N.  and  S.  Uisr,  Cannav;  Staft'a, 
Mull,  Jura,  Islay,  &c. 

HKBItlDliS,  New,  a  group  of  islands  in  (he  S.  Pacific 
Ocean,  siliiated  between  the  latitudes  of  14.  2!).  and  20.  4. 
S.  and  Ixluee^  the  longitudes  of  lOOi.  41.  and  170.21.  E. 
The  principal  isJKndsMre  Tierra  del  l''spirito,Sa!ito,and  Mi>- 
licollo,  besides  several  others  of  less  note,  some  of  which  are 
from  18  to  25  ;lea_!;;ues  in  circumference.  In  general  they 
are  h  Khand  mountainous, ai)Ouudin;i  with  wood  and  water, 
and-  tile  usual  produdioiis  of  the  tropical  inlands.  The 
breaii-f'uit,  cocoa-nuts,  and  plantains,  are  neither  so  good 
nor  so  plentiful  here  as  at  Otaheile  ;  but  tiie  su^ar-eanes  and 
vanis  are  not  only  in  greater  jilenty,  but  of  Miperior  cpiality 
nnd  much  larger,  some  of  the  latter  weighing  50  pounds. 
'llie  inhabitants  are  gencfally  of  a  slender  cnake,  and  dark 
«)lour,  and  most  of  them  have  l'riz/,led  hair.  Their  canoes 
and  houses  are  but  small,  and  [loorly  constructed  ;  and  they 
Imvesciireely  any  manufacture,  even  for  clothing.  They 
generally  appear  civil  and  hosijitable. 

II  F/CATOiM B,  (Iticniom)  s.  [from  heJtaton,  an  hundred,  Gr. 
h'erntmnhe,  Lat.]  a  sacrifice  of  an  hundred  cattle. 

HF.CTIC,  or  IIKCTICAL,  a.  [hehtikos,  from  hexos,  a 
quality  which  cannot  be  easily  separated  from  its  subject, 
Gr.]  habitual ;  constitutional.  Hectic foer,  a  slow  and  con- 
tinual one,  ending  in  a  consumption,  and  opposed  to  such 
as  arise  from  a  plethora,  because  attended  with  a  too  lax 
state  of  the  excretory  passages,  and  generally  those  of  the 
skin.     Troubled  with  a  distempered  heat. 

HK'CTOR,  s.  [from  Hectur,  the  Trojan  hero]  a  bully  ;  a 
blustering,  noisv,  and  turbulent  person. 

To  H  K'CTOR,  V.  11.  to  threaten  ;  to  treat  with  insolence; 
to  play  the  bully. 

HRDKR.VCEOUS,  «.  [/i«(feraceu.s,  from  A«/f»a;  ivy,  Lat.] 
pro(hieing  ivy. 

liKDtiE,  s.  [/ipscge,  Sax.]  a  fence  of  trees  or  bushes  made 
round  any  groinid,  to  defend  it  from  encroachments,  or  be- 
tween the  ditl'erent  parts  of  a  gaiilen,  &c.  Wheji  prefixed 
to  any  word,  hedge  denotes  something  mean,  vile,  and  con- 
tereptible.  A  quicluet  hedge  is  that  whicii  is  formed  of 
pn<'kly  bushes  or  trees  which  take  root  and  grow. 

To  ilEOGE,  V.  a.  to  inclose  with  a  fence  of  trees  or 
hnshes.  Used  with  ■«/),  to  obstruct  or  stop  up  a  passage. 
To  force  in  with  ditticulty  ;  to  make  way  into  a  jjlace  already 
full,  by  that  way  which  requires  the  least  room ;  but  in  this 
sense  it  seems  to  be  mistaken  for  edge. 

IIK'DCiElIOG,  s.  socalled  from  the  bristles  which  sur- 
round ir,  as  it  were  with  a  hedge  ;  in  natural  history,  a  four- 
footed  animal,  having  its  back,  sides,  and  flanks,  set  with 
strong  and  sharp  prickles,  which  by  the  help  of  a  muscle  *an 
contract  itself  into  a  globular  form,  and  withdraw  its  whole 
under  part,  head,  belly,  and  lef;s,  within  its  thicket  of 
|)riekles.  .In  botany,  a  plant.    The  globe  fish. 

llK'DGl'%'NOTi'>,  *.  a  word  of  contempt  for  low  and 
inenii  vvritiiig. 

HE'BC'  I'li'IG,  s.  a  young  heds;ehog. 

IlEDCiER,  s.  one  who  makes  or  repairs  hedge.?. 

HK'DtJlvROW,  s.  several  trees  pJanted  in  a  line  for  an 
inelosure. 

IlK/DfiE  .SPARROW,  s.  a  sparrow  that  lives  in  bushes, 
distinguished  from  a  sparrow  that  builds  in  thatch. 

IIE'DGING-BILE,  J.  a  kind  of  axe  or  hatchet,  vvilli  whicli 
hedges  are  cut. 

To  HEED,  1-.  a.  {hedan.  Sax.)  to  mind ;  to  take  notice  of; 
to  view  with  care  and  attention. 
HEED,  4.  \htde,  .Sax. I  caie;  earnest  application  of  the 
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mind  ;  caution  r  notice  ;  care  to  avoid  ;  regard  or  respect- 
ful notice;  seriousness;  sfaidness. 

HEE'DFL'L,  rt.  cautious,  or  careful  of  the  immediate  ef- 
fects or  consequences  of  an  action  ;  attentive,  or  careful  in 
tak  ing  notice  or  observing. 

lIEE'DFrLLV,  ad.  in  an  attentive  or  cautious  manner.. 

HEE'DrijLNESS,  *.  caution;  attentive  notice. 

HEE'DLESS,  n.  negligent ;  inattentive. 

HEEDLESSLY,  rtrf.  in  an  inattentive  or  careless  manner. 

1IEE'DLES.SNESS,  s.  carelessness;  negligence;  inat-- 
tenlion. 

HEEL,  jt.  \lielc.  Sax.]  the  hinder  part  of  the  foot;  any 
thing  which  covers,  or  is  shaped  likg,  a  heel;  hence  it  isr 
applied  in  the  phia.sc,  To  be  out  of  heel,  i.  e.  to  be  very  much 
i'lipaiied,  or  in  a  declining  condition.  "  A  good  man's  for-; 
tune  mav  grmv  out  at  heels."  Sliak.  To  be  at  the  heels,  is  to 
jHirsiie  closely.  To  lay  by  the  hcelt,  is  to  fetter,  shackle,  or 
imprison. 

'J"(>  HEEL,  r.  11.  to  dance  by  beating  tlie  heels  on  the 
ground,  as  in  jigs.    To  lean  on  one  side,  applied  to  a  ship.v 

IlEE'LEIt,  s.  a  cock  that  strikes  well  with  his  heels. 

HEE'LPIECE,  (hcclpeece)  s.  a  piece  of  leather,  ttc.  sewed 
on  the  heel  of  a  shoe,  to  repair  what  is  worn  away. 

HEFT,  s.  [from  hettve\  a  lieck,  or  a  violent  effort  made  tO' 
discharge  something  nauseous  from  the  stomach  ;  tiie  hau- 
dle  of  a  knife,  Ac.  of  ha  ft,  Sax. 

HE'GIRA,  «•.  [Arab.]  flight;  now  applied  by  the  Arabs, 
to  signify  a  voluntary  exile,  or  flight  to  escape  persecution ;. 
to  fly,  or  run  away  from  one's  friends,  relations,  and  countpy.. 
In  chronology,  a  celebrated  epocha,  from  whence  the  Ma- 
hometans compute  their  time  ;  which  took  its  origin  from 
Mahomet's  flight  from  Mecca,  on  the  evening  ot  the  I5th  or- 
Ifith  of  .luly,  A.  D.  622,  in  the  reign  of  lieraclius,  being 
driven  from  thence  by  the  magistrates,  for  fear  his  imposture 
should  occasion  sedition.  As  the  years  of  the  Hegiia  con- 
sist of  oiiK  364  (lays,  they  are  reduced  to  the  Julian  calen- 
dar, by  multiplying Jlie  year  of  the  llegira  by  .'i54,  dividing, 
the  product  '.)\  ."JCA,  subtracting  the  intercalary  days,  or  as 
many  times  as  there  are  four  years  in  the  quotient,  and  addi 
ing  622  to  the  remainder. 

HEI'DELBERG,  a  considerable  and  populous  town  of 
Germany,  capital  of  the  Palatinate,  Lower  Rhine,  with  a  ce- 
lebrated university.  It  is  situated  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
Neckar,  orer  which  there  is  a  handsome  bridge,  in  a  fertil& 
conntiy,  12  miles  E.  of  Spire.     Lat.  49.  20.  Is.  Ion.  8.  48.  E^ 

HEITER,  (hcffer)  f.  [heafore,  Sax.]  a  young  cow. 

HEIGH  ii O,  [hi  he)  interject,  a  word  used  to  express  slight 
languor  and  uneasiness;  sometimes  applied  to  signify  a 
joyful  exultation. 

HEIGHT,  {hit)  t.  a  distance  or  space  above  ground ;  space 
measured  upwards.  In  geography,  the  degree  of  latitude. 
A  sninmit,  ascent,  or  eminence.  Figuratively,  elevation, 
rank,  or  dignity  above  others;  the  utmost  degree,  perfec- 
tion, or  exertion- 

'J'o  Ill'lRiHTEN,  ih'iien)  r.  a.  to  raise  above  ground,  or 
on  high;  to  prefer^  or  raise  to  a  higher  post;  to  improve, 
or  raise  to  a  liifiher  degree  of  perfection  ;  to  aggravate,  or 
increase  any  bad  quality  ;  to  adorn  or  make  more  beautiful 
or  splendid  bv  ornaments. 

'  HEINOUS,  (the  ei  in  This  word  and  its  derivatives  is 
pron.  like  e  long— /je»;(>ii.«)  «■  \haineux,  Fr.]  wicked  iu  a  higU 
degree;  atrocious  ;  shameful;  odious. 

HEINOUSLY,  i«i.  in  a  very  wicked  or  atrocious  man- 
ner. 

HE'INOUSNE.SS,  /.  the  quality  which- makes  an  action 
exceediii^lv  wicked. 

nEIll,  (the  ei  111  this  word  and  its  derivatives,  *c.  is 
pron.  likee  long — her,  hi-rship)  $.  \hnres,  Lat,  |  in  civil  law, 
one  who  suceeedslo  the  whole  estate  of  another,  after  his 
death,  whether  by  right  ot  Ijlood  or  testament.  In  common 
law,  oue  who  succeeds,  by  right  of  blood,  to  any  man's 
laiKlsor  len^UK'nts  in  fee.  An  heir  apparent  is  he  on  whom 
the  succession  is  su  scHlcd,  that  it  cannot  be  altered  without 
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sUering  tlie  laws  of  succession.  '  Heir  pretnm-plivt  is  the 
Dearest  relation  to  the  prebfiit  successor,  who,  witiioi;t  the 
particular  will  of  the  lestiitor,  cannot  be  set  aside. 

To  JIKIK,  V.  a.  to  inherit  or  possess  by  right  of  inhe- 
rita'iee. 

Hli'lRESS,  $.  a  female  who  succeeds  to  the  estate  of  an- 
other either  bv  will  or  by  blood. 

HEIRLESS,  a.  without  children  to  succeed  to  an  inhe- 
ritance. 

HEIRLOOM,  s.  a  word  that  comprehends  in  it  divers 
ph^eK  of  furniture,  as  the  first  bed,  anil  otiier  tliiiif^s,  which 
Ly  the  custom  of  some  places  have  belonged  to  s  >uie  house 
for  several  (k'seents.  These  ro  '<»  'he  he;r  alon^'  with  the 
liouse  by  custom,  and  not  by  common  law,  and  are  never 
invenloried,  aftertiie  de;ilh  of  the  owner,  as  chattels. 
Hr.l.l),  preter.  aiul  part.  pass,  of  Hoi.D. 
HE'l.E.VA,  .St.  an  island  ni  the  S.  Atlantic  Ocean,  held 
by  the  l">nj;lisli  East  India  Company.  Its  circuiuference  is 
abont '2«)  miles,  and  it  has  the  appearance,  at  a  distance,  of 
a  rock  or  caslle  rising  out  of  the  ocean,  bcin;;  only  acccssi- 
h\e  at  oin>  particular  spot,  wliere  the  town  is  erected,  in  a 
valley  at  the  Ixitfonj  of  a  bay,  between  two  steep,  dreary 
mountains.  The  biiildin:;s,  both  public  aud  private,  are 
plain,  but  neat.  It  has  some  hif;li  mountains,  j.-articularly 
one  called  Diana's  Peak,  which  is  covered  with  woods  to  the 
very  top.  'I'here  are  other  hills  also,  which  bear  evident 
marks  of  a  volcanic  oriy;in  ;  and  some  have  huf;e  rocks  of 
lava,  and  a  kind  of  h;ilf  vitrified  tla^s.  The  country,  how- 
ever, is  far  from  bein;;  barren  ;  the  little  W\\\f.  are  covered 
with  rich  verdure,  and  interspersed  with  frrtile  \Tilleys, 
which  contain  gardens,  orchards,  and  various  plantations. 
^rhe  valleys  arc  watered  by  rivuhts,  and  the  mounlains,  in 
the  centre  of  the  island,  are  covered  with  wooil.  The  soil, 
which  covers  the  rocks  and  moinitains,  is,  in  fieneral,  a 
rich  mould,  from  six  toteuinchesilecp.clotlied  williavariety 
«f  plants  and  shru)ts.  The  walks  of  peach-trees  are  loadrd- 
with  fruit,  which  have  a  peculiarly  rich  flavour  ;  but  the 
other  European  fruit-trees  and  vines,  wh'ch  have  been 
planted  here,  do  not  succeed.  Cabbages  and  other  greens, 
thrive  extr«niely  well,  but  are  di'vonred  by  the  caterpillars  ; 
as  are  the  barley,  and  other  kinds  of  g^aiu,  by  the  rats, 
which  are  very  numerous.  The  swund,  for  these  reasons, 
is  laid  out  chiefl.\  in  pastures,  the  verdure  of  which  is  sur- 
lirising;  and  the  island  can  support 30()0 head  of  llieirsinall 
cattle.  Thev  have  English  sheep  here,  and  a  small  breed 
of  horses,  with  jjoats  and  rabbits.  Their  fowjs  aie  ring- 
pheasants,  red-legged  partridges,  rice-birds,  pigeons,  &c. 
of  some  of  which  the  breed  is  indigenou.s,  but  others  have 
been  brought  from  Europe,  Africa,  and  the  East  Indies. 
The  number  of  inhabitants  on  the  island  does  not  exceed 
2000,  including  near  ,500  soldiers,  and  about  COO  slaves, 
who  are  supplied  with  all  sorts  of  manufactures  by  the  com- 
pany's ships,  in  return  for  refreshments;  and  many  of  the 
slaves  are  employed  in  catching  fish,  which  are  very  plenti- 
ful. This  island  is  situated  between  the  continents  of  Africa 
and  S  America,  about  1200  miles  W.  of  the  former,  and 
1800  E.  of  the  latter.    Lat.  1.5.  .5.5.  S.  Ion.  ,5.  49.  W. 

HELEN'S  St.  a  town  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  in  East  Me- 
dina, which  has  a  bay  that  runs  a  considerable  way  within 
land,  and  in  time  of  war,  is  often  the  station  and  place  of 
riudezvous  for  the  roval  navy.  It  is  not  now  a  place  of 
mach  consideration  otlierwise. 

HELr.\CAL,  a.  [from  helim,  the  sun,  Gr.|  hid  by  or 
appearing  by  coming  out  of  the  lustre  of  the  sun.  Heliacal 
*^*g,  in  astronomy,  is  appli.ed  to  a  star,  which  after  having 
been  hid  by  the  sun's  rays,  rises  before  it,  and  by  that  means 
becomes  visible.  Heliacal  setting,  is  applied  to  a  star  which 
approaches  so  near  to  the  sun,  as  to  be  hid  bv  its  rays. 

HELl'AC.XLLY,  «rf.[from  helios,  the'sim,  (ir.J  in  astrono- 
•ny,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  emerge  from  the  sun's  rays,  and 
become  visible  ;  or  in  such  a  manner  as  to  approach  so 
Bear  to  flie  sun  as  to  be  hid  by  its  splendour. 

HE'LICA'L,  a.  [from  Wii^asnaii,  Gr.]  spiral;  or  twisting 
me.  a  corkscrew. 


HELICON,  .Mount,  a  hill  in  the  anticnt  B«otia,  eon- 
sccraled  to  .\polloaud  the  Muses. 

HI'.'LIEll,  S  T.  the  capitid  of'the  island  of  Jersey,  in  the 
English  Channel,  on  the  coast  of  France.  It  is  seated  in  St. 
Aubiu's  I5ay,  where  it  has  a  harbour,  and  a  stone  pior;  hav- 
ing the  sea  on  the  S.  W.  and  hills  on  the  N.  Another  large 
hill  projects,  in  a  manner,  over  the  town,  and  has  a  pleasant 
•nalk,  till.!  affords  an  extensive  prospect.  The  iillle  island, 
t't.  Ilelicr,  ?.l.<-ut  a  mile  in  circuit,  contains  Elizabeth  castle, 
whicbi.s  wliolly  occupied  by  the  governor  and  garrison;  it 
is  a  peninsula  from  half  flood  to  half-ebb,  during  which  time 
there  is  a  passage,  called  the  bridge,  which  is  half  a  mile 
long,  and  formed  of  sand  and  stones.  It  leads  to  the  town, 
which  is  veil  paved,  and  bus  wide  streets.  The  inhabitants 
are  computed  to  be  'i-'VtO,  and  iii  t.-ieir  place  of  worship  the 
French  and  English  languages  are  used  alternately.  Lat. 
49.11.  N.  Ion.  2.  to  W. 

HKLIOCK'NTKIC,  s.  [from  helios,  X\\e.  sun,  iind  hentron, 
the  centre,  Gr.]  in  astronomy,  applied  to  the  place  of  a 
pliinet,  as  it  woidd  appear  to  us  from  the  sun,  if  the  eye 
were  fixed  in  its  centre. 

IIELIOSCOFE,  *.  [Fr.  from  *e/io.t,  the  sun,  and  shopee, 
to  look.  Or.]  a  kind  of  telescope  fitted  for  looking  at  the 
body  oi'thesini,  without  hurting  the  eyes. 

HE'LIO'niOi'E,  s.  [from  itelins,  the  sun,  and  <»-epA«,  t» 
turn,  Cir.j  the  siiu-Hower. 

IIELISPIIE'KICAL,  a.  [from  helix  and  tphcrel  in  naviga- 
tion, applied  to  the  rhumb  line,  because  on  the  globe  it  winds 
spirally  round  the  pole,  advancing  continually  nearer  and 
nearer  towards,  without  terminating  in  it. 

HE'LIX,  «.  [Gr.  I  a  spiral  line,  or  that  which  resembles  a. 
corkscrew. 

HELL,  X.  \helle.  Sax.]  the  place  wherein  the  devil  and 
wicked  souls  are  confined  ;  the  wicked  spirits,  or  inhabi- 
tants of  hell ;  a  place  of  inconceivable  misery.  Used  in 
former  times  for  the  state  of  the  dead.  "  He  descended 
into  hell."     Apostles'  (heed, 

H  ELI^BROTH,  f.  a  composition  boiled  up  for  infernal 
purposes. 

HELL-DOOMED,  a.  consigned  to  hell. 

IlELLEHOUE,  s.  [hellebonts,  Lat.\  a  plant,  the  root  of 
which  was  formerly  used  as  a  cathartic,  but  of  little  esteem 
in  modern  practice;  the  Christmas-flower. 

HELLHOUND,  ».[/«//«  W/,  Sax.]  the  fabled  dog 
which  guards  the  infernal  regions.  Figurativaly,  an  agent 
or  emissary  of  the  devil, 

HELLENISA;,  X.  Ifrom  hdlcn,  a  Cjrerk,  Or.]  an  idiom, 
phrase,  or  manner  of  expression,  peculiar  to  the  Greek. 

HE'LLESPONT,  f.  a  narrow  arm  of  the  sea,  betwixt  Eu- 
rope on  the  W.  Asia  on  the  E.  the  Propontis  or  sea  of  Mar- 
mora northward,  and  -.he  Egean  sea,  now  called  the  Archi- 
pelago, southward.  It  is  now  called  the  Dardanellian 
Straits,  or  Straits  of  Gallipoli,  taking  its  original  name  from 
Ilelle,  daughter  to  Athamas,  king  of  Thebes,  who  was 
drowned  here. 

HE'LLLSH,  a.  [hellice,  Sax.1  having  the  qualifies  of  hell, 
or  the  devil ;  excessively  wicked  or  niaUcious ;  sent  from, 
hell. 

HE'LLISHLY,  «</.  in  a  very  wicked  and  malicious  man- 
ner; wickedly  ;  or  like  the  devil. 

HE'LLISHNE.SS,  j.  wickedness  in  excess  ;  any  quality 
inconsistent  with  goodness,  rendering  us  like  the  deviL 

HE'LLWARD,  arf.  towards  hell. 

HELM,  s.  \hehn.  Sax.]  a  covering  formerly  worn  in  war 
to  protect  and  defend  the  head.  That  part  ofa  coat  of  arms 
which  bears  the  crest.  The  upper  part  or  head  of  a  retort, 
in  chymistry.  The  rudder,  or  board,  by  which  the  cours« 
of  a  vessel  is  directed  or  altered,  from  he'lma,  Sax.  Fieura. 
tively,  a  post  in  the  administration,  or  the  station  of  those 
whocomluct  the  affairs  of  a  government. 

To  HELM,  V.  a.  to  move  the  helm,  in  order  to  guide  or 
alter  the  course  of  a  vessel.  Figuratively,  to  guide  or  cofc 
duct. 

HELMED,  a.  vieaxios  a  helmet  or  bcad-pie«e. 
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irE'LlMET.  s-ldrndto,  Ital.]  acovcriii:;  fortlte  head  ivoiii 
forisu'riy  in  bailie.  In  boliiuy,  the  upper  part  of  attaping 
Wosiom. 

JlKI.MI'NTniC,  a.  ftVom  helmim,  a  worm,  Gr.J  rehifiiig 

/*FH;'i'mSLRY-BLACKMORE,  or  IlELMSLEY,  a  town 
in  llieN.  Ri<liii^;  of  Yorkshire,  sealed  on  the  river  live,  and 
wiiich  has  a  brook  running  through  it.  It  is  composed  of 
hoiisps  well  built  of  stone,  covered  with  slate.  It  has  ii 
considerablf!  manufacture  of  cottons  and  linens, and  isseated 
on  or  near  ili«  river  KVe,  2'2  miles  N.  of  York,  and  2-i2  N. 
by  W.  of  I/ondon.     Market  on  Saturday. 

To  IIEI^l',  pret.  /lelped,  part,  heljieil  or  holpenr.  a.[hil. 
P'ln,  Sax. /((//)nu,  (Jotli.J  lo  assist  a  person  in  order  to  cnalde 
liini  li>  pv^rforui  any  thin;j.  I'iguralively,  to  free  from  pain 
ordisease.  Tocure;  to  heal.  To  remedy.  To  promote; 
Jo  fonvard.  To  help  np,  to  enable  a  person  to  raise  himself 
from  I  lie  ground,  who  conid  not  rise  without  assistance. 
'J'd  forbear,  avoid,  to  refrain  from,  followed  by  ai  participle 
of  the  present  tense.  "I  caimot  help  remayhing:"  Pope. 
To  carve,  or  hand  meal  to  a  person  at  table. 

IIKLP,  s.  [/iiilpr,  BelK;]  assislance  or  aid  in  weakness; 
support  in  necessity;  relief  in  distress;  that  which  forwards 
or  promotes  ihe  person  orthingwhich  assists.  A  remedy, 
followed  !)>,,«)•.  "  There  isnoAc,'/)/w)-it."  Iloidn:  Synon. 
We  use  the  word  help,  in  labour  ;  succoiir,  in  danger;  assist, 
in  want;  relieve,  m  distress.  The  (irst  springs  from  good- 
nature; the  second,  from  generosity ;  the  third,  from  huma- 
nity ;  the  fourth,  from  compassion. 

IIKI.IM'U,  i.  one  who  enables  a  person  to  perform  any 
thing,  by  lending  his  assistance;  a  supernumerary  servant, 
employed  only  occasionally;  one  who  supplies  with  any 
thing  wanted. 

IllVI.I*l''Uf<,  «.  useful ;  tliat  supplies  any  defect  either 
in  bodily'  strength  or  understanding;  wholesome  or  salutary. 
Froiuotnig  or  advancing  any  end. 

IlE'LPl.l'.S.S  a.  wanting  power  to  succour  one's  self; 
vanling  support orassistance ;  notto  be  remedied  oraltered 
for  the  better. 

HE'LI'LIOSSLY,  ad.  withont  succour  or  strength  to  sup- 
port one's  self. 

IlE'I.i'LESSNlvSS,  s.  want  of  strengtli  to  succour  one's 
»el»". 

H!'VESINRUI?G,  a  sea-port  of  Sweden,  situated  on  the 
Fxii'id,  oi^posile  Elsinore. 

UE'l.SiNfiFOUS,  a  sea-port  of  Nyland,  on  the  N. coast 
of  the  Gidfofl-inlaml. 

IIETjSTONE,  a  town  in  rornwall,  with  a  market  on  Sa- 
tnnhiv.  It  is  well  inhabited,  and  sends  two  members  to 
parliament;  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  four  aldermen,  a  town- 
clerk,  and  deputy  recorder.  Here  is  the  largest  market- 
house  in  the  county.  The  inhabitants  neither  pay  to  the 
<,hurcli  nor  poor,  these  being  supported  by  the  revenues  of 
the  town.  It  is  one  of  the  towns  appointed  for  the  stamping 
©f  tin,  and  below  the  town  is  u  tolerably  good  harbour, 
■where  several  of  the  tin-ships  take  in  their  lading.  It  is  14 
miles  S.  W.  of  Faluinuth,  and  274  S.  by  W.  of  London. 

IlE'LTEIi-SKEETER,  ad.  in  a  confused  manner;  in  a 
hurry  ;  without  any  order  or  regularity.  Skinner  supposes 
this  word  to  be  derived  from  heolster  scemlo.  Sax.  the  dark- 
ness.of  hell,  says  he,  beinga  place  of  confusion. 

HEEVR,  s.  [helfe,  Sax.]  the  handle  of  an  axe. 

HELVE'TIC,  a.  something  that  has  a  relation  to  the 
Switzers,  or  ir.habitants  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  who  were 
aiitieptlv  called  Heheiii. 

HK'LVOETSLUYS.  a  sea-port  of  Holland,  on  the  S.  side 
of  the  Island  of  Voorn,  with  the  l)est  harbour  on  the  coast, 
frequented  bv  the  English  packet-boats,  in  time  of  peace. 
The  principal  part  of  the  Dutch  navy  is  laid  up  here,  in  a 
spacious  basin  at  the  end  of  the  harbour.  It  is  5  miles  near  ty 
S.  of  the  Briel.     Lat.  .51.  45.  N.  Ion.  4.  23.  E. 

HEM,  s.  \hem.  Sax.]  the  edge  of  a  garment  doubled  and 
sewed  to  keep  it  from  ravelling;  the  noise  made  by  a 
suddeneftbrtorexpulsionof  the  breath,  from /lemmen,  Belg. 


HEM,  itiicrject.  [Eat.]  a  word  used  to  ex prois  an  indi- 
rect (li>like  or  aetomshnitul  at  something  related. 

'Jo  HEM,  V.  a.  lo  close  the  edge  of  iiuen  by  turning  it 
over,  and  »i-\ving  it  diiwu,  its  order  to  Uee))  it  from  raielhnj;. 
Figuratively,  lo  sew  any  thing  on  the  edges  of  cloth,  Scv, 
Tohem  ill,  Ut  inclose,  couline,  or  surround'  on  all  sides.  To 
niaiie  a  noise  bv  a  violent  frtching  or  expulsion  of  breath. 

lii'.'M  ATITE,  a  kind  of  iron  ore,  whicli  is  made  use  of  in 
burnishin;,;. 

HE'MI,  s.  a  word  nsrd  in  tlic  composition  ofdivers  teq-nis, 
signifying  tliesauie  with  tiemi,  or  semi,  viz.  one  half.  ♦ 

HE'MICllANY,  s.  I  from  hemiti/s,  hall,  and /()-n«iV>ti,  the 
head,Gr.]  in  medicine,  a  pain  which  affects  one  hulfoftii« 
head  at  a  time. 

HE'MICYCU^,  s.  [from  hemisys,  half,  and  %/<?(«,  a  circle. 
Or.]  a  half  round. 

HE'iMlNA,  s.  [from //nw(>i/j,  half.  Or.  because  it  was  half 
the  sextarius]  an  antient  measure,  now  used  in  medicine  to 
signify  about  ten  ounces  in  measure. 

H  E'Mll'EEGY,  s.  [from  hemisipi,  half,  and  plerso,  to  strike, 
Gr.]  in  medicine,  a  palsy,  or  nervous  disorder  which  seizes 
one  side  at  a  time. 

IIE'MISPHEil!'',  {himisfeie)  s.  [from  hemisijs,  half,  and 
snhaira,  a  globe,  Gr.]  one  half  of  a  jjlobe  when  cut  through 
tlie  centre,  in  the  plane  of  one  of  its  great  circles. 

nilMiSl'HE'RIC,  or  HEMISPHERICAL,  {hemisfcril, 
or  hemisfeiihiii)  a.  half  round;  containing  half  a  globe. 

HEMl'SMlC,  s.  [from  henm^s,  half,  and  sticlios,  a  verse, 
Gr.]  half  a  verse. 

IiE'MLOCK,  #.  [hemloe,  Sdx.]  ill  botany,  a  plant  some- 
times used  in  medicine,  and  in  fattening  bogs,  but  reckoned 
bv  the  anlienls  a  deadly  poison. 

HEMORRHAGE,  or  H.E'MORRHAGY,  t.  [from 
haima,  hlood,  aud  reo,  to  flow,  Gr.]  a  violent  flat  of 
blood. 

HEMORRHOIDS,  s.  [from  haima,  blood,  and  r^o,  to  flow, 
Gr.J  the  piles;  the  emeroils. 

HEMORRHOIDAL,  a.  [from  haima,  blood,  and  reo,  to 
flow,  Gr.]  belonging  to  the  veins  in  the  fundament. 

HEMP,  s.  [hiruep.  Sax]  a  plant  of  which  cordage  and 
cloth  is  made  ;  and  of  the  sce(j,  an  oil  used  in  medicine. 
Himji  iigrimuiii/,  a  plant  found  wild  by  ditches,  and  sides  of 
rivers. 

HE  MPEN,  a.  consisting  or  made  of  hemp. 

HE'MPSTED,  or  HEMEt>  Hempstkii,  a  town  of 
Hertfordshire,  seated  among  hills,  on  a  branch  of  the  river 
Coin,  called  the  Gade,  18  miles  S.  W.  of  Hertford,  and  23 
N.  \V.  of  London.  A  very  large  market  on  -Thursday. 
Eleven  pair  of  mills  stand  within  4  miles  of  the  place. 

HEN,*.  [//«nne,  Sax.J  the  female  of  the  common  house' 
cock ;  joined  to  words  to  express  the  female  of  such  birds 
or  fowls  as  have  but  one  word  for  both  sexes ;  as,  Aen- 
sparrow. 

HE'NBANE,  *.  a  very  poisonous  plant. 

HE'NBIT,  s.  a  herb,  the  same  with  the  hedge  nettle; 
the  great  henbit  is  a  kind  of  archangel;  the  lesser,  the  ivy- 
leaved  speedwell. 

HENCE,  ad.  or  intetjtct.  [heonmi.  Sax.]  at  a  distance 
from  any  spot,  applied  to  place  ;  therefore /rojn  hence  is  a 
vicious,  expression,  which  is  crept  into  use  even  amons; 
good  authors,  as  the  primary  sense  of  the  word  hence  was  for- 
gotten. From  any  particular  instance  orperiod,  applied  to 
time.  For  this  reason;  from  this  cause  ;  fi-ora  this  source. 
"  Hence  may  be  deduced  the  force  of  exercise."  Arbuth. 
Al  the  beginning  of  a  sentence,  it  is  used  as  an  interjection, 
expressing  sudden  passion  and  disdain,  biddinga  personciuit 
the  place,  or  leave  olf  an  action.  "  Hence  with  your  little 
ones."    Sffiah. 

HENCEFO'RTH,  ad.  [henonforth,  Sax.]  from  this  time 
forward. 

HENCEFORWARD,  ^(/.[/ieonan/brttJfarj^Sax.Jfrom  this 

time;  to  fiitiirilv. 

HE'NCHMaN,  ».f//yncSax.and  wan]  a  page;  an  atten- 
daul.    Obsolete. 
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To  HESD,  ».  a.  \litndan,  Sax.]  to  seize  or  lay  hold  upon  ; 
to  surround,  or  crowd. 

HKNDK'CAGON,  s.  \hev(ieha,  eleven,  andg-mr,  an  aiip;ip, 
Gr.]  '11  geometry,  a  figure  that  has  eleven  sides,  and  has 
manv  angles. 

HE'NDRIVER,  HEN-HARM,  or  HE'N-HAllRIER,  *. 
a  species  of  hawk. 

H1'7N  HKAKTED,  a.  easily  frightened;  timorous  ;  cow- 
ardly; like  a  hen. 

HENLEY  UPON  THAME.S,  an  anticnt  town  of  Ox- 
,.  fbrdsliire,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  generally  malsters, 
meatmen,  bargemen,  &c.  It  is  seated  on  the  Thames,  over 
which  it  has  a  large,  elegant,  stone  bridge,  and  ^by  which 
prodigious  quantities  of  malt,  corn,  flour,  and  wood,  are  sent 
to  London. by  barges,  24  miles  S.  E.  of  Oxford,  and  35  W. 
of  London.  Its  markets,  which  are  very  considerable,  are 
on  Wednesdav,  Friday,  and  Saturday. 

HE'NLEY  IN  ARDEN,  a  town  in  Warwickshire,  situ- 
ated near  the  river  Arrow,  10  miles  N.  W.  of  Warwick,  and 
102  W.  N.  W.  of  London.    Market  on  Tuesday. 

HE'N-PECKED,  a.  figuratively,  subject  to,  or  governed 
by,  a  w  ifc. 
HE'N-ROOST,  s.  a  place  where  poultry  rest. 
HE'NHY  I.  suniamcd  IJeauclerc,  youngest  son  of  William 
I.  ascended  the  throne  of  England  wiiile  his  brother  Robert 
was  returning  from  the  Holy  Land.  William  de  Breteuil, 
and  other  lords,  would  l;jive  seized  llie  crown  and  sceptre  at 
Winches'.er,  with  the  royal  treasure  there  deposited,  alleging 
they  were  obliged  by  oath  to  acknowledge  Robert  for  king, 
in  case  William  died  w  itiiout  heirs,  according  to  the  treaty 
between  the  two  brothers.  There  was  quickly  a  fjreat  con- 
course of  people  from  all  parts;  and  Henry,  well  knowing 
how  they  stocw  aflteted,  drew  his  sword,  and  swore  no  man 
should  take  possession  of  the  crown  but  whom  the  people 
approved.  The  lords  hereupon  retired  to  a  room  to  consult 
what  was  proper  to  be  done,  whilst  the  people,  with  loud 
acclamations,  made  the  name  of  Henry  resound  in  their  ears ; 
so,  feaihig  lliat  the  opposing  the  inclinations  of  the  people 
might  bring  on  a  civil  war,  tliey  resolved  that  Henry  should 
succeed  to  the  crown.  Upon  this  Henry  made  liaste  to 
Loiidon,  and  the  next  day,  August  6,  1100,  was  crowned  by 
Maurice,  bishop  of  that  see,  who  administered  to  him  the 
usual  oath.  To  secure  himself  on  the  throne,  he  w;isely  be- 
gan his  reign  by  reforming  abuses,  redressing  grievances, 
and  doing  many  popular  things,  according  to  his  late  pro- 
mise; and  granted  a  charter  of  liberties,  confining  the  royal 
authority  within  its  antient  bounds,  renouncing  the  unjust 
prerogatives  the  two  late  kings  had  usurped,  restoring  the 
church  to  her  former  rights,  and  confirming  the  laws  of  king 
Edward.  He  moreover  remitted  all  arrears  of  debt  to  the 
erown,  and  appointed  a  standard  for  weights  and  measures 
throujjhout  the  kingdom.  In  1101  Henry  recalled  Ausehn, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  married  Matilda,  or  Maud, 
daughter  of  Malcolm,  king  of  Scotland,  by  Margaret,  sister 
to  Edgar  Athtling  ;  by  which  means  the  royal  family  of  the 
Saxons  was  united  with  that  of  Normandy.  "Robert  had  still 
a  great  party  in  the  kingdom  for  him,  and  upon  his  landing 
at  Portsmouth  was  received  without  opposition.  But  Henry 
managed  matters  so  well  bv  means  of  Anselm,  who  was  in 
great  credit  with  the  people,  that  Robert's  measures  were 
quite  disconcerted,and  matters  were  accommodated  between 
tnem, upon  condition,flml,if  one  of  the  two  brothers  died  with- 
out issue,  the  survivor  should  succeed  to  his  dominions ;  that 
the  king  should  deliver  up  to  Robert  the  castles  in  Normandy 
that  were  garrisoned  witn  English,  and  should  pay  him  ,3000 
marks  a  vear.  In  1103  a  contest  began  between  the  king 
and  archbishop  Anselm,  about  the  right  of  investiture  of  bi- 
shops and  abbots,  and  liicirdoingnomagetofhe  king,which 
Henry  insisted  on  as  a  prerogative  derived  from  his  ances- 
tors •;  but  a  council  at  Rome  decreed,  that  no  bishops  should 
receive  investiture  from  laymen.  This  contest  ran  high,  and 
lasted  several  years  ;  at  last  it  was  compromised  by  Henry's 
renonncing  the  right  of  investiture,  and  the  pope's  allowing 
tiic  bishops  and  abbots  to  do  homage  to  the  king  for  their 


temporalities.  And  now  his  attention  was  called  to  another 
atiair.  Robert  de  Belesnic,  to  be  revenged  on  tne  king, 
who  had  caused  liim  to  be  proclaimed  a  tiaitor,  fell  upon 
such  of  his  suiijects  as  had  huids  m  Normandy.  Duke  Robert 
marched  a";ainst  him,  but  «:as  worsted,  andin  the  end  was 
forced  to  clap  up  a  peace  with  him  on  dishonouialile  terms ; 
notwithstanding  which,  Belesaie  ravaged  the  countiy  ;  here- 
upon some  of  the  chief  men  in  Normandy  applieil  to  tlie 
king  of  England  for  relief.  Henry,  wanting  to  get  this 
duchy  into  his  own  hands,  passed  over  into  Normandy,  and 
had  great'success  in  his  first  campaign ;  but  in  his  second, 
Robert,  perceiving  his  design,  and  having  in  vain  sued  for 

f>eace,  joined  with  Belesme  and  the  rest  against  hiiu,  who 
ed  all  their  forces  to  his  assistance.  Robert  having  a  mnsi- 
derable  army,  gave  his  brother  battle  under  tlie  walls  of 
Tincliebray,  which  was  besieged  by  Henry.  The  battle 
lasted  not  loijg ;  Robert  was  braten,  and  taken  prisoner,  as 
were  also  Edgar  Allicli  ;>^,  the  carl  of  Mortaigne,  400 
knights,  and  l(k)0  soldiers.  Prince  l-^dgarwassetal  liberty, 
ana  passed  the  reuiain<li;r  of  his  <lays  in  England.  The  eiirl 
of  Mortaigne  was 'imprisoned  in  flie'i'owcr  of  London,  and 
duke  Robert  in  Carditfc  castle,  in  Wales,  w  here  he  reinaii;ed 
to  his  death,  wl'iich  happened  about  twenty-six  years  after. 
The  king,  by  this  battle,  wiiich  w;'.;  (•■■nA'.x  in  1 1<)7,  >'!is  mas- 
ter of  all  Normandy,  and  returned  in  triumph  to  England^ 
where  he  behaved  with  great  anoyance,  and  permilti  d  any 
abuses  which  turned  to  his  profit.  'J"he  king  did  not  enjoy 
Normandy  quietly  ;  for  Lewis  le  Gros,  king  of  France,  in- 
vested William  Crito,  duke  Robert's  son,  with  the  duchy  of* 
Normandy,  and  a  smart  war  was  carried  on  for  some  time  ; 
at  last,  in  1120,  a  peace  was  concluded  between  the  two 
kings.  But  to  return  back;  in  1109  the  king's  daughter, 
Maud,  was  married  to  the  emperor  Henry  V.  which  furuish- 
ed'him  with  a  pretence  for  layinjja  tax  of  3».  on  every  hi<ie 
of  land,  in  order  to  pay  her  marriage  portion,  whicli  raised 
an  immense  sum.  Alxiul  this  time  died  that  liaughly  prelate 
Anselm,  archbishop  of  Canterbury  ;  the  king  seized  on  the 
revenues  of  the  archbishopric,  and  kept  them  five  years  in 
his  hands.  The  next  year  was  remarkable  for  the  restora- 
tion of  learning  at  Cambrdge,  where  it  had  for  a  long  time 
been  quite  neglected.  In, 1112  great  numbers  of  I'lemiugs, 
being  obliged  to  leave  their  country  by  the  inundation  of  tlie 
sea,  came  into  England,  and  w-ere  settled  about  Roe  and 
Pembroke.  About  this  tinse  the  VVelih  committed  great  ra- 
vages upon  the  frontiers;  but  Henry  marching  against  them,, 
they  retired  to  the  mountains.  Some  years  after  they  com- 
mitted the  like  depredations,  which  occasioned  another  in- 
vasion of  Wales,  but  that  sooner.ddi  in  a  ppace  ;  liowever, 
Henry  obliged  thorn  to  give  him  hostages,  and  1000  head  of 
cattle,  to  make  him  amends  for  the  charge  of  the  war.  In 
lll.'i  Henry  got  the  states  of  Norms-iily  to  swear  fealty  ta 
prince  William  his  son,  then  12  years  old  ;  and  the  year  fol- 
lowing he  did  the  same  in  England,  to  secure  l!:e  crown  to 
his  family.  IplllSqueen  Matilda  died.  A  vear  or  two  after 
prince  William  his  son  was  unfortunately  drowned  as  he  wtss 
returning  from  Normandy,  by  the  ship  striking  on  a  hock, 
and  his  whole  company,  amounting  to  about  160,  except  a 
very  few  who  saved  themselves  bv  swieiiming.  However, 
the  king,  desirous  of  another  son,  married  Adelicia.daughter 
of  Geofl'rey,  earl  of  Louvain;  but  she  never  proved  with 
child.  In  1125  cardinalJohn  deCrema,  the  pope's  legate, 
came  over  to  England,  to  put  the  finishing  stroke  lo  the  ce- 
libacy of  the  clergy.  A  synod  beine;  convened  at  London, 
he  got  some  severe  canons  passed  against  such  ecclesiastics 
as  persisted  in  keeping  their  wives.  'The  design  of  the  coi^rt 
of  Rome,  in  thus  contending  for  the  single  life  of  the  clergy, 
was  to  make  them  independent  of  the  civil  power,  and  to  in- 
corporate them  into  a  society  apart,  to  be  f{overue<i  by  its 
own  laws,  which  could  not  be  so  well  done,  whilst  the  clergy 
were  allowed  to  marry,  and  have  children.  King  Henrv, 
by  his  seeming  zeal  on  this  article,  politically  got  fronv  the 
pope  a  power  lo  put  it  in  execution  ;  which  done,  he  gave 
the  priests  hbcrty  to  keep  their  wives,  upon  pavmg  him  a 
Slim  of  mouey  for  a  dispematioH.  The  king  having  qo  chii4 
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by  his  gecond  wife,  after  having  been  married  to  her  six 
years,  in  1127  assembled  a  great  council,  aud  got  them  to 
acitnowledge  his  daugliter  Maud,  who  was  returned  to 
England  upon  the  emperor's  death,  presumptive  heir  to  the 
cruwn.  Stephen,  earl  of  Builoign,  who  was  afterwards 
king,  was  the  first  wlio  tooii  tl>e  oath  of  allegiance  to  her,  in 
case  Henry  died  without  male  issue.  Soon  after  he  iiiatried 
her  to  Geoftrey  Plantagenet,  earl  of  Anjou.  In  1133,  he 
caused  the  states  of  Normandy  to  take  an  oath  of  fealty  to 
her  and  prince  Henry  her  son.  King  Henry  went  over  to 
Normandy  the  latter  end  of  the  summer,  and  died  there  on 
Dec.  1,  1133,  in  the  68th  year  of  his  age,  and  3Glli  of  his 
xeign.  His  body  was  brought  over  and  buried  in  the  abbey 
of^leading,  which  he  had  founded.  He  built  several  oilier 
abbeys,  with  the  priory  of  Dunstable,  and  founded  the  sees 
of  T^ly  and  Carlisle,  llenry  was  ofa  middle  stature,  and  ro- 
bust make,  with  dark  brown  hair,  and  blue  serene  eyes.  He 
•was  facetious,  Huent,a«d  utl'ablc  to  his  favourites.  His  (\a- 
pacijy,  naturally  good,  was  improved  and  cultivated  in  such 
•a  manner,  tbathe  acquired  llie  suriuuiie  ofReauclercby  his 
Icarninif.  He  was  cool,  cautious,  politic,  and  penetrating; 
his  courage  was  unquestioned,  and  his  fortitude  invincible, 
lie  was  vindictive,  cruel,  and  implacable  ;  inexorable  to 
•oflVuders,  rigi(i  and  severe  in  the  execution  of  justice,  and, 
though  temperate  in  his  diet,  a  voluptuary  in  his  amours, 
■whiah  produced  a  numerous  family  of  illegitimate  issue.  His 
IS'oniian  descent  aud  connections  with  the  continent  inspired 
him  with  a  contempt  for  the  English,  whom  he  oppressed  in 
tlie  most  tyrannical  manner,  not  only  by  increasing  the  niwii- 
ber  of  the  forests,  which  were  too  numerous  before,  but  also 
by  his  iiuconsciouable  exactions  ;  in  consequence  of  which 
he  was  enabled  to  maintain  expensive  wars  on  the  continent, 
and  was  allowed  to  be  the  richest  prince  in  Europe  when  he 
died. 

HE'NRY  H.  was  in  Normandy  when  king  Stephen  died, 
the  empress  Maud  his  mother  having  delivered  up  that 
<luchy  to  liim.  He  arrived  in  England  about  six  weeks  after 
the  late  kin^  expired,  and  was  crowned  at  Westminster,  Dec. 
It),  1 UA,  being  then  in  the  23d  year  of  his  age.  He  was  the 
<irst  of  the  race  of  the  Piantagenets,  and  had  been  for  some 
time  earl  of  Anjou,  &C.  by  the  death  of  his  father  Geoftrey 
Plantagenet,  earl  of  Anjou,  &c.  He  was  also  possessed  of 
.I'oiclini,  (iuienne,  and  Saintonge,  by  virtue  of  his  marriage 
witii  Eleanor,  heiress  of  the  house  of  Poictiers,  after  Lewis 
the  Voung,  king  of  France,  had  divorced  her.  In  him  the 
Saxon  line  was  restored,  be  being  descended  by  the  mother's 
side  from  the  Saxon  kings.  The  first  acts  of  his  reign  seemed 
to  promise  an  happy  and  prosperous  admimstration.  He  in- 
stantly dismissed  the  mercenary  soldiers  who  had  conimitle<I 
the  greatest  disorders  throughout  the  nation.  He  ordered 
all  the  castles  which  had  been  erected  since  the  death  of 
Henry  1.  to  be  demolished,  except  a  few  which  he  retained 
in  bis  own  hands  for  the  protection  of  the  kingdom.  The 
adulterated  coin  wliich  had  been  struck  during  the  reign  of 
Stephen  was  cried  down,  and  new  money  struckof  the  right 
value  and  stanilard.  He  resumed  many  of  those  benefactions 
which  had  been  made  to  churches  and  monasteries  in  the 
former  reigns.  He  gave  charters  to  several  towns^by  which 
th..^  citizens  claimed  their  freedom  and  privilegesindepen- 
<lent  of  any  superior  but  himself.  These  chartcjs  were  the 
gnmndwork  of  the  English  lil>erty;  for  thus  a  new  order, 
namely,  the  more  opulent  of  the  people,  began  to  claim  a 
share  in  the  admiiiistratiim,  as  well  as  the  nobility  and 
cl/Tgv.  Thus  the  feudal  government  was  at  first  impaired  ; 
iind  lil)erty  began  to  be  more  equally  difl'used  throughout 
the  nation.  He  went  over  to  do  homage  to  the  kmg  of 
trance  in  1166,  for  the  provinces  he  held  there  ;  but  the 
<.hief  motive  of  his  crossing  the  sea  was  to  recover  Anjou 
*ron:i  his  brother  Geoftrey.  In  ll.')7  lie  marched  with  a 
great  armv  into  Wales,  to  revenge  their  ravages  on  the  fron- 
ciers;  but  ihev  retired  to  their  mountains,  as  usual,  where, 
having  pent  tlicm  up  for  some  time,  and  laid  waste  their 
CMinlry,  hegrantrd  them  a  peace,  by  one  of  the  articles  re- 
.*erviug  to.hnnself  the  liberty  of  cuttiiii;  large  roads  through 
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their  woods,  that  lie  might  more  easily  penetrate  info  their 
country.  In  1168  prince  Kichard  was  born,  and  a  few  day* 
after  kmg  Henry  was  crowned  a  second  time  in  the  suburbs 
of  Lincoln.  The  next  year  the  king  had  another  son  born, 
who  was  named  Geoft"rey ;  and  the  saras  year  he  was  crown- 
ed again,  together  with  his  queen,  at  Worcester.  About 
this  time  his  brother  Geoffrey  dying,  he  went  over  to  France 
to  lay  claim  to  the  earldom  of  Nants,  w  hich  he  obtained.and 
concluded  a  marriage  between  his  eldest  son  Henry,  about, 
five  years  old,  and  Margaret,  the  French  king's  daughter, 
who  was  not  above  so  many  months;  he  also  made  a  treaty" 
with  Conan  duke  of  Bretagne,  for  marrying  the  duke's  daugh- 
ter Constance  to  Geoffrey,  Henry's  third  son,  then  but  a  few 
months  old  ;  which  marriage  being  celebrated  five  years 
after,  Geottiey  became  duke  of  Bretagne  on  his  father-in- 
law's  death.  Henry  revived  his  queen's  title  to  Toulouse  ; 
but  the  king  of  France  opposed  him,  upon  which,  in  re' 
venge,  Henry  ravaged  his  territories  ;  however,  a  treaty  was 
concluded  without  niakin«^  any  mention  of  Toulouse.  The 
war  soon  after  broke  out  between  the  two  monarchs,  upon 
Henry's  precipitating  the  marriage  between  prince  Henry 
and  the  daughter  of  Lew  is,  when  the  former  was  but  seren, 
and  the  latter  but  three  years  old  ;  quickly  after  she  was 
brought  to  England  to  be  educated.  Henry  did  this  in  order 
to  take  possession  of  Gisorsfor  his  son,  which  the  piinces» 
■was  to  have  for  her  dower ;  but  this  war  was  soon  tnded  by 
the  mediation  of  pope  Alexander  III.  to  whom  both  kings- 
paid  a  most  servile  submission,  each  alightii.g,  aud,  taking 
hold  of  the  rein  of  bis  bridle,  to  conduct  him  to  his  lodgings. 
The  aft'airs  above  related  detained  Ilenrv  in  France  four 
years,  and  he  returned  to  England  1163.  Peace  was  settlqii 
abroad,  but  his  repose  was  disturbed  by  a  domestic  vexation, 
which  gave  him  a  vast  deal  of  trouble  for  seveialyears;tliis 
was  the  famous  contest  between  him  and  Thomas  Becket, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  pride  and  andtition  of  the 
clergy  were  got  to  such  an  exorbitant  lieighf  as  to  be  detri- 
mental to  the  state,  and  prejudicial  to  the  royal  authority  ; 
they  pretended  an  exemption  from  the  civil  power,  and 
Henry  had  come  to  a  resolution  to  redress  this  grievance, 
and  to  reduce  them  within  some  tolerable  lioiintls  When  it 
clergyman  was  accused  of  a  crime,  he  was  tried  in  the  ec- 
clesiastical court,  from  whence  there  was  no  appeal  :  here 
the  utmost  partiality  wasshewn,and  the  p'ost  heinous  crimes 
were  only  punished  with  degradation.  The  king,  being  re- 
solved to  reform  these  abuses,! Iiought  Becket,  who  had  been 
Jiis  high  chancellor,  would  have  been  serviceable  to  him  in 
thisgofid  design,  and  made  him  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
for  that  very  purpose.  When  the  king  first  mentioned  his 
<lcsi^n  to  the  archbishop,  he  vehemently  ojiposed  it ;  f)ut  re- 
solving to  do  that  in  spite  of  his  cft'orts  to  the  contrary, 
which  he  thought  to  do  by  his  assistance,  he  convened  the 
chief  lords  of  the  kingdom,  both  spiritual  and  temporiil,and 
proposed  to  them  a  regulation,  which  tended  to  make  them 
more  subject  to  the  civil  power.  The  temporaUoidsagreed 
to  these  articles  without  any  hesitation,  but  the  bishops  and 
abbots  refused  to  do  it  without  the  addition  of  this  saving 
clause,  "saving  the  rights  of  the  clergy  and  church,'  which 
was  doing  nothing  at  all,  till  the  king  threatened  them,  and 
then  they  complied  ;  and  even  Becket,  alter  standing  out  a 
great  while,  consented  without  the  saving  clause.  Soon  af- 
ter the  king  got  tiiese  articles  confirmed  by  an  assembly  ge- 
neral, or  parliameht,  which  he  convened  at  Clarendon ;  and 
here  also  the  prelates,  through  fear,  complied,  and  the  arch- 
bishop was  with  >'  rcat  difliculty  prevailed  on  by  his  brefhre* 
to  give  his  consent  to  these  articles.  When  these  articles 
were  sent  to  pope  .Alexander  111.  for  his  sanction,  he  pre- 
sently condemned  them,  as  prejudicial  to  the  church,  upon 
which  Becket  openly  declared,  that  he  repented  of  having 
promised  to  subscribe  them  ;  and  tlie  pope  absolved  hini,aun 
promised  to  stand  by  hini.  The  arctibishop  became  more  iti- 
soleut  than  ever,  and  this  contest  between  tl»e  king  and  bin 
continued  a  considerable  time.  In  1  Ui3  the  king's  daughter 
Maud  was  married  to  Henry  duke  of  Saxony,  from  whicU 
marriage  descends  his  present  majesty  king  George.    ii% 
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1106  prince  John  was  born  ;  and  a  liltlo  aftin  llu-  rn. press 
Jilau(i,tlic  kii.^'s  inollier,  of  wliom  si>  iniitli  is  s.iiii  in  Slc- 
pheii's  reifjn,  ilii'd  intlie  07tli  y<|;ir  of'  her  a'^p,  and  was  bu- 
ried at  Roan,  in  N'ormandy.  Tjic  t,in!;,  Iiavin;^  recovered 
from  ii  dangerous  (it  of  illness,  was  desirous  of  passiiij;  tlie 
rest  of  Ills  days  in  (juie*,  whieli  the  poi^c  threatened  more 
and  more  to  dislin b,  by  tluuideriiig  out  against  liini  tlic-  cen- 
sures oft  he  clnirch;  and  llicreforc  ordered  matters  so  liiat  he 
was  lhorouj;I)!y  reconciled  to  ISecUet,  and  suore  to  restore 
him  tg  his  former  slate,  protesting  he  heartily  forgave  all  that 
was  passed.  This  reconciliation  w  as  sincere  enough  on  the 
king's  side,  but  not  so  on  Becket's.  He  no  sooner  arrived  in 
England,  than  he  suspended  the  archbisbon  of  Voik,  and 
exrommunicated  some  other  bishops  who  had  taken  part 
with  the  king  against  him,  and  proceeded  to  the  same  lUls 
of  severity  against  other  great  men.  The  bishops,  llnis  put 
under  the  censures,  repaired  to  the  king  in  Normandy,  and 
made  heavy  complaints  against  Becket's  revengeful  si)irif. 
The  king  was  so  provoked  at  his  turbulent  behaviour,  that  he 
gpoke  nioud  to  the  following  purport :  "  It  is  my  great  un- 
happiness,  that,  among  allmv  servants,  there  is  not  one  who 
dares  to  avenge  the  alfronts  1  am  receiving  from  a  wretched 
priest."  From  this  time  four  of  the  king's  domestics  entered 
into  a  plot  against  Becket's  life:  accordingly,  coming  to 
Canterbury,  tliey  took  an  opportunity  to  follow  him  into  the 
cathedral,  and  aiKvanced  alter  him  up  to  the  altar ;  where 
tliey  fell  upon  him,  and  split  his  skull  with  their  swords,  so 
that  his  blood  and  brains  Hew  all  over  the  allar.  This  hap- 
pened in  1171.  The  next  year  Henry  seat  oversome  forces 
to  make  a  conquest  of  Ireland ;  they  had  great  success,  and 
Henry  following  with  a  .formidable  army,  landed  at  Water- 
ford,.upon  which  the  Irish  voluntarilv  submitted,  and  Henry 
became  master  of  Ireland.  He  left  I  high  Lacy  there  to  go- 
vern in  his  name,  with  the  title  of  grand  justiciary  of  fie- 
Jand,and  set  out  for  England.  From  England  he  went  over 
to  Normandy,  to  meet  the  pope's  legates,  who  were  there  to 
examine  into  Becket's  murder;  where,  after  having  declared 
his  sorrow  for  the  imprudent  words  he  had  dropped,  which 
occasioned  the  prelate's  assasaiualion,  he  was  absolved,  upon 
promising  lo  perfor'u  all  that  was  ropiired  of  him  in  favour 
of  the  pope  and  chnrch,and  to  do  penance  at  Becket's  tomb, 
which  he  did  upon  his  return  into  England  the  next  year;  for, 
landing  at  Southaujptoii,  he  proceeded  directly  to  Canter- 
bury ,an(l,  as  soon  as  lie  came  in  si";htof  thctown,  healighted, 
pulled  oHhis  boots,  and  walked  barefoot  three  miles,  till  he 
came  to  the  tomb,  where  he  submitted  himself  to  be  shame- 
ftilly  scourged  by  the  priorand  monks  of  St.  Augustin.  In  the 
absence  of  Henry,  a  conspiracy  "as  formed  against  him  by 
Ills  queen  Eleanor,  and  his  sons,  Henry,  Richard,  and  Geof- 
frey. Queen  I'.leanor  was  moved  to  this  by  her  extreme 
jealeusy,  which  had  put  her  on  dispatching  Rosamond 
Cliftbrd,'  commonly  called  Fair  Rosamond,  daughter  of  lord 
Cliftbrd,  the  king's  cliief  mistress.  The  sons  wanted  sove- 
reignty. In  short,  the  kiiif;  was  in  danger  of  losing  all  his 
dominions  in  France,  and  William  king  of  Scotland  invaded 
the  norlhern  part  of  England :  however,  Henry  got  the  bet- 
ter of  all  his  enemies,  and  the  king  of  Scotland  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  obtigeil  to  do  homage  fur  the  kingdom  of  Scot- 
land in  general,  and  the  county  of  Galloway  in  particular, 
and  a  peace  was- restored,  1171.  He  now  applied  himself 
to  the  afl'airs  of  government,  and,  about  the  year  1176,  he 
divided  England  into  circuits,  appointing  itinerant  jwlges 
to  go  at  cei  lain  times  of  the  year,  and  hold  the  assizes,  or 
administer  justice  to  the  people  ;  whicn  is  practised  at  this 
dav.  About  the  same  time  London-bridge  began  to  be  built 
of  stone,  hv  Peter  Coleraan,  a  priest.  The  king,  the  pope's 
legate,  and  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  contributed  to- 
wards the  work.  It  was  finished  in  about  3.3  years,  during 
which  time  the  course  of  the  Thames  was  turned  another 
way,  by  a  trench  cut  for  that  purpose  from  Battersca  to  Ro- 
tlierhithe.  Henry,  w  ho  had  been  all  his  life  a  slave  to  his 
lust,  fell  in  love  with  Aliecj  the  daughter  of  Lewis  of  France, 
who  was  put  into  his  hands  to  be  educated  in  England,  and 
who  Wits  dcsjgued  for  Lis  sou  Ricliard ;  but  he  detained  the 
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voung  ]irincess  from  blm:  this  discontented  Mm.  Priiirc 
lienry  and  prince  <le<)tlrey  were  discoutented  for  want  of 
iiutliority;  so  (hal,  in  1182,  their  designs  began  to  breakout 
into  iiclion,  and  young  liciiry  repaired  to  duienne  to  alir  up 
the  Gaseous  lo  revolt;  but  he  died  of  a  fever,  iisii.  lii.s 
brother  Geoffrey  did  not  long  survive  him.  The  di  jlbof  the 
young  king  put  a  slop  for  some  time  to  the  ticubles  that 
were  beginning  to  distract  the  royal  family.  Bat  prince 
Richard,  who  was  now  heir  to  the  crown,  began  about  two 
years  afterwards  to  raise  fresh  disturbances  in  the  kings 
foreign  dominions.  He  got  the  provinces  to  revolt,  ami 
acknowledge  him  for  their  sovereign,  and  ilid  homag(^ 
for  them  to  Philip  king  of  France.  This  occasioned  a  war 
between  the  two  monarclis;  and  Ileiirv,  now  deserted  by 
his  French  subjecls,  was  obliged  at  last,  1189,  to  make 

Jjcacev.ith  Philip  upon  dishonourable  terms.  Hcnrv  died 
filly  6tli,  1189,  in  the  57th  year  of  his  age,  and  35lk 
of  his  reign.  He  had  five  sons  by  Eleanor  his  queen, 
of  whom  only  Richard  and  John  survived  him.  His 
daughter  Eleanor  was  married  to  Alphonso  king  of  Cas- 
tile, and  Joanna  to  William  II.  king  of  Sicily.  Henry  II. 
was  of  the  middle  statijie,  and  the  most  exact  proportion  ; 
his  countenance  was  round,  fair,  and  ruddy  ;  his  blue  eye* 
were  mild  and  engaging,  except  in  a  transport  of  passion, 
when  they  sparkled  like  lightning,  to  the  terror  of  tt;e  be- 
holders, lie  was  broad-chested,  strong,  muscular,  and  in- 
clined to  be  corpulent,  though  he  prevented  the  bad  effect* 
of  this  disposition  by  hard  exercise  and  conlinua'l  liitigue  ; 
he  was  temperate  in  his  meals,  even  to  a  degree  of  absti- 
nence, and  seldom  or  never  sat  down,  except  at  supper ;  he 
was  eloquent,  agreeable,  and  fiicetious;  remarkably  courte- 
ous and  polite ;  compassionate  to  all  in  (listless ;  so  diai  itable 
that  he  constantly  allotted  one  tenth  part  of  his  household 
provisions  to  the  poor;  and,  in  a  lime  of  dearth  which 
prevailed  in  Aiijouaiid  Le  Maine,  he  maintained  ten  thou- 
sand indigent  persons,  from  the  begiiniing  of  spring  to  the 
end  of  autumn.  His  lalents,  naturally  good,  he  had  culti- 
vated with  great  assiduity,  and  delighted  in  ihe  conversafiim 
of  learned  men,  to  whom  he  was  a  generous  benefactor. 
His  memory  was  so  surprisingly  tenac^'ous,  that  he  never  iiir- 
got  a  face  nor  a  circumstance  that  was  worth  remembering. 
Though  superior  to  all  his  contemporaries  in  strength, 
riches,  true  courage,  and  military  skill,  he  never  engaged 
in  war  without  reluctance ;  and  was  so  averse  to  bloodshed, 
that  he  expressed  uncommon  grief  at  the  loss  of  every 
l^rivate  soldier.  Yet  was  he  not  exempted  from  human 
iiaillies  ;  his  passions,  naturally  violent,  often  hurried  him 
into  excess;  be  was  prone  to  anger,  transported  with  the 
lust  of  power,  and  in  particular  accused  -if  incoiiliiience. 
However,  on  the  whole,  he  was  the  king,  the  priest,  the 
father  of  his  country,  and  one  of  the  moat  powerful  and 
illustrious  monarclis  that  ever  flourished  on  the  English 
throne. 

HENRY  III.  succepded  his  father  king  John;  he  was 
then  in  the  lOth  year  of  his  age.  As  soon  as  John  was  dead, 
the  earl  of  Pembroke  convened  the  lords  who  had  constantly 
adhered  to  that  prince.and  presenting  vouiiglleniy  to  then*, 
said, "Behold  your  king!  "and  then  making  a  pathetic  speech 
to  them,  which  was  applauded  by  the  whole  assembly, 
cried  out,  "  Henry  shall  be  our  king!"  ami  be  was  crowned 
at  Gloucester,  Oct.  28.  After  the  coronation,  the  birds  chose 
the  earl  of  Pembroke  guardian  to  the  young  king,  and  regent 
of  Ihe  kingdom;  and  then  many  of  the  confederate  barons 
began  to  think  of  making  their  peace  with  the  new  king- 
Prince  Lewis  being  obliged  to  raise  tlx;  siege  of  Dover,  and 
being  excommunicated  by  the  pope's  legale,  contributed 
vpry  much  to  their  submission.  A  truce  was  agreed  for 
four  months;  in  the  mean  time  Lewis  wentover  into  France 
for  fn  sh  forces,  and  in  his  absence  many  of  the  barous  made 
their  peace  vvilh  the  king.  On  May  19,  1217,  a  gieat 
battle  was  fought,  in  which  the  French  army  »as  totally 
routed.  .M'ler  this,  Lewis  met  with  such  bad  success,  that 
he  wa.s  obliged  to  sue  for  peace;  and  so  a  Ireaty  was  cniv 
eluded  ou  Sept.  11.  whereby  it  was  agreed,  that  all  who  k^t 
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•Med  witli  him  should  he  restored  to  whatever  rrghls  and 
privileges  they  enjoyed  before  the  troubles,  and  Lewis  re- 
nounced all  manner  of  pretensions  to  Eni;li)nd  ;  soon  after 
■which  he  set  sail  for  France,  leaving  Henry  in  full  posses- 
sion of  the  kingdom.  Affairs  being  thus  happily  settled, 
the  regent,  to  ^\we  a  further  satisfaclion  to  the  minds  of  the 
people,  sent  positive  orders  to  all  the  sheritl's  to  see  the  two 
charters  of  king  John  punctually  observed  ;  which  not  hav- 
ing all  the  rtfect  he  intended,  he  sent  itinerant  justices  i'uto 
all  the  counties,  to  see  the  strict  observance  of  them  ;  but, 
tothe  great  grief  of  the  kingdom,  he  was  taken  ofl  by  death, 
1219.  After  the  death  of  ihe  earl  of  Pern  broke,  the  govern- 
ment, during  the  king's  minority,  was  committed  tothe  bi- 
shop of  Winchester,  who  was  made  regent;  and  "Hubert  de 
T?errg,  w  bo  had  defended  Dover,  was  made  justiciary.  In 
1221,  Uie  new  building  of  Westminster  abbey  was  begun, 
king  Henry  himself  laying  the  tirst  stone.  Tlielsame  vear 
Joanna,  the  king's  sister,  was  married  to  Alexander  H.  king 
of  Scotland,  and  Hubert  de  15errg  married  to  Alexancfer's 
eldest  sister.  Hubert  de  IJcirg  got  the  ascendency  with  the 
king  his  master  over  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  so  insi- 
nuated himself  into  the  royal  favour,  that  he  rose  to  anexor- 
liitant  degree  of  power,  which  he  exercised  in  a  most  illegal 
and  arbitrary  manner.  Tho!i<;b  be  was  in  eftcct  prime  mi- 
nister, vet,  as  the  bishop  of  Wuichestcr,  who  was  appointed 
regent  lay  the  parliament,  was,  by  his  otjice,  superior  to  him, 
he  contrived  to  get  him  removed.  Lewis  VIII.  king  of 
France,  who  succeeded  his  father  Philip,  broke  Ilie  peace 
with  the  English,  1824,  and  confiscated  all  Ihe  territories 
they  held  in  France.  Upon  this  a  parliament  was  called, 
and  a  15th  upon  moveables  was  gianted,  on  condition  the 
ehartersof  king  John  were  strictly  observed  for  the  future. 
The  king  pronused,  but  took  little  care  to  perform.  With 
the  money  he  raised  an  army,  and  sent  it  to  Guienne  ;  but 
we  do  not  find  that  it  made  any  great  progress  there.  In 
1226.  the  parliament  declared  the  king  at  age,  though  he  was 
not  yet  so  old  as  the  law  required,  which  was  twenty-one; 
after  which  he  obliged  all  those  who  bad  charters  to  renew 
them,  in  order  to  raise  money  to  fill  his  !<:oflers.  Hubert  de 
Berrg  wholly  governed  him,  he  having  got  Ihe  king  to  dis- 
tress the  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  to  send  him  lo  his  dio- 
cese. The  king  began  to  lose  the  affections  of  his  people. 
What  most  contributed  toitwas  his  annulling,  all  of  a  sud- 
den, the  two  cliarters  of  Ihe  king  bis  father,  which  he  had 
solemnly  swore  to  observe,  pretending  be  was  not  bound  by 
what  he  had  promised  in  liis  minority;  and,  having  spent 
the  winter  in  extorting  great  sums  of  money  from  his  sub- 
jects, the  spring  following,  1229,  went  over  w  itii  his  army 
into  France,  and  returned  again  into  England,  having, 
through  his  neglect,  effected  nothing.  In  1233,  the  king 
demanded  a  subsidy  of  the  parliament,  for  the  j)aymcnt  of 
his  debts  <"on1racted  on  account  of  his  expedi'ions  against 
France  ;  but  had  the  mortification  to  be  refused,  as  so  ill  a 
nse  bad  been  niaile  of  the  money  that  had  been  granted  him. 
A  general  odium  being  raised  against  Hubert  de  Berrg,  the 
king  wa.s  prevailed  upon  to  dismiss  him.  But  the  bishop  of 
Winchester,  w lio  was  now  prime  minister,  bumouriuja;  the 
passions  and  inclinptionsof  the  king,  acquired  an  exorbitant 
power,  which  he  made  a  worse  use  of  than  even  Hubert 
de  B'Trg  himself.  He  represented  to  the  king,  that  the  ba- 
TOHs  were  too  poweiful,  and  that  Ibey  wanted  to  make  them- 
•selves  independent ;  and  that  the  only  way  to  repress  them, 
was  tosc  nd  far  a  number  of  foreigners,  and  give  them  the 
^'.aces  the  l)arons  held  ;  anrl  accordingly  he  invited  over 
grea1  nuHibers  of  Poietevins,  his  countrymen.  This  exaspe- 
rated the  barons;  who,  upon  the  king's  summoning  them  to 
parliament,  instead  of  meeting  according  tothe  summons, 
sent  deputies  to  him,  to  acquaint  him,  that  if  he  did  not  re- 
ino\'e  tne  bishop  of  Winchester  and  the  Poictevins,  they 
were  resolved  to  set  another  prince  upon  the  throne,  who 
should  '/nvern  aceo'ding  to  law.  The  king  endeavoured  to 
rtdiwe  them  bv  f<iice  of  arms  ;  but  some  of  them  breaking 
Ite  .-onfedd-acx,  left  the  rest  to  his  resentment.  The 
tfarl  of  Pembroke  retired  into  Wales,  and  being  .assisted  hj 
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prince  Lewellyn,  he  routed  the  royal  army,  and  Henry  re- 
tired to  Gloucester ;  upon  which  the  bishop  of  Winchester 
procured  an  order  to  be  signed  in  council,  and  sent  to  the 
governors  of  Ireland,  to  plunder  the  estates  of  the  earl  of 
rembroke,promising  the>f  should  have  more  estates  for  their 
pains.  This  had  the  desired  efi'ecf;  it  drew  the  earl  over 
thither,  where  in  a  battle  he  was  treacherously  stabbed  in  the 
back.  However,  by  the  representations  of  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  tothe  king,  the  bishop  was  disgraced  and  sent 
to  his  diocese,  and  his  creatures  turned  out,  and  ordered  to 
give  an  account  of  their  actions,  and  of  the  money  that  had 
passed  through  their  bauds;  but  they  took  sanctuary  in 
churches.  'Tiiis  was  in  12:34.  In  1236  Ihe  bishoi>  went  to 
Pome,  and  died  1238.  In  1236,  king  Henry  married  Elea- 
nor, second  daughter  to  Kaymond  earl  of  Provence.  He 
now  gave  himself  wholly  up  to  the  direction  of  the  queen'i 
relations,  aud  other  foreigners,  their  adherents,  loading  them 
with  §ifts,  pensions,  do.  which,  together  with  the  grievances 
occaswned  by  this  measure,  was  the  cause  of  perpetual  dis- 
putes and  misunderstandings  between  the  king  and  his  par- 
liaiuent,  for  near  30  years,  and  ended  at  last  in  a  civil  war, 
called  the  barons'  war.  In  1239,  the  queen  was  delivered 
of  a  prince,  who  was  named  Kdward.  The  pope  had  so 
great  an  ascendency,  that  in  1240  he  nominated  300  Italians 
to  the  vacant  benefices.  In  1246,  the  queen  \^  as  delivered 
of  another  son,  who  was  named  Eklniuud.  The  court  of 
Rome  continuing  its  exaction,  the  parliament,  1246,  in  let-* 
tcrs  signed  by  the  king,  the  bishops,  and  the  barons  laid  be- 
fore the  pope  their  grievances;  but  met  with  no  redress. 
About  jthis  lime  died  Isabella,  queen  dowager  of  F-ogland, 
and  countess  of  March;  for  she  married  the  earl  of  March 
after  kiii^  John's  death.  In  1248,  llie  king  demanded  a  new 
subsidy  from  his  parliament,  which  ihey  refused  ;  and  upon 
their  representing  to  him  their  grievances  on  account  of  the 
foreigners,  he  dissolved  them,  for  fear  of  llieir  proceeding  to 
more  vigorous  measures;  and  to  supi)ly  bis  wants,  he  was 
forced  to  sell  his  plate  and  jewels,  w  hich  being  quickly  pur- 
chased by  the  citizens  of  London,  who  al\\a\s  pleaded 
poverty,  when  Ihe  granting  him  any  aiW  was  in  question,  he, 
in  resentment,  set  up  a  fair  in  Westminster,  lo  last  15  days  j 
during  which  the  Londoners  were  cc'iumanded  to  shut  up 
theirsbops;  aud  all  fairs,  that  used  to  be  kept  at  thai  lime, 
were  prohibited  all  over  England.  Henry  very  impiliticly 
fell  out  with  Simon  de  Montforl,  w  ho  had  married  his  sister, 
and  was  made  earl  of  Leicester :  in  a  great  passion  he  called 
the  earl  Traitor ;  upon  which  he,  in  a  great  passion,  ti'ld  the 
king,  he  lied,  and  that,  if  he  were  not  a  king,  he  would 
make  him  eat  his  words.  However,  the  king  was  obliged  lo 
conceal  that  resentment  which  burned  within  him.  The 
barons  began  now  to  exert  themselves,  and  in  a  parliament 
held  at  Oxford,  1258,  the  confederacy  was  so  strong  against 
the  king,  (the  barons  coming  well  attended  aud  well  ai  med) 
that  they  compelled  him  in  eft'ect  to  lay  down  the  sovereign 
authority,  and  to  lodge  it  in  24commissioneis,  12  to  be  cho- 
sen by  the  king,  and  12  by  the  batons,  Simon  de  Montfort 
to  be  their  president ;  who  drew  up  some  articles  called  Th* 
ProvisiontofOjcford,  in  favour  of  the  barons,  which  the  king 
and  pi  ince  Edward  were  obliged  to  swear  to  the  observance 
of,  in  consequence  of  which  the  foreigners  were  obliged  to 
leave  the  kingdom.  Henry  got  himself  absolved  from  his 
oath  by  the  pope  ;  and  1261,  declared  ii.  parliament  he  no 
longer  looked  upon  himself  obliged  lo  observe  these  regula- 
tions. In  1263,  the  war  broke  out  between  the  two  parties, 
the  barons  having  chosen  the  eai  I  of  Leicester  for  their  ge- 
neral. On  Mav  14,  1264,  was  fought  the  famous  battle  of 
Lewes,  in  which  the  royal  army  was  routed  ;  king  Henry, 
and  his  brother  Richard,  king  of  the  Romans,  were  taken 
prisoners  ;  as  were  also  prince  Edward  (w  ho  had  beaten  the 
Londoners  in  the  first  attack)  and  Henry  son  to  the  king  of 
the  RomaNS.  And'uow  the  barons  drew  up  a  new  plan  of 
governuieut,  which  was  confirmed  by  the  parliament,  which 
met  Julie  «2.  livings  continued  in  this  situation  about  a 
year ;  but  prince  Edward  having  the  good  fortune  to  escape 
from  his  confinement,  raised  a  considerable  army,  aod  first 
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mttackrd  young  Montfort,  who  was  condiictiojj  some  forces 
to  his  father,  and  then  advancing;  imnieiiiately  ugainst  the 
earl,  in  an  obstinate  ami  bloody  ti;;ht,  on  Auij.  4,  12fi.!),  tOr 
tally  routed  Leiccitcr's  army,  and  set  liie  kin^  his  iiiilier  at 
liberty,,  the  carl  him»elf  and  his  son  Henry  b«!inj;illiin  on  Ihc 
spot. '  King  Hcnp,-  now  confiscated  the  estates  of  the  con- 
federate barons,  and  severely  chastised  the  city  of  London. 
In  1871,  prince  Edward  haYins;  settled  the  afiijiis  of  the 
kiogdoin,  undertook  an  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land,  where 
he  signalized  himself  by  many  acts  of  valour.  Heiny  died 
atBo4"y  St.  Kdmundu,  Nov.  16,  1272,  having  reigned  J6 
years  and  20  ilays,  an;ed  64,  and  was  interred  in  the  al)bey 
church  of  Westminster,  near  the  shrine  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, which  was  removed  thither,  1269,  just  a^  the  church 
(the  most  stately  then  in  Kuropc)  was  fini.shed.  lie  had  nine 
children,  whereof  only  two  sons,  Edward  and  Edmund,  and 
two  daughters,  Margaret  and  Beatrix,  survived  liiui.  Trial 
by  fire  and  water  ordeal  was  by  tiiis  kind's  coinniand  laid 
aside  by  the  judges,  and  soon  after  grow  quite  out  of  use. 
Henry  was  of  a  middle  size  and  robust  make,  and  his  coun- 
enance  had  a  peculiar  cast  f?om  his  left  eye-lid,  which  hung 
down  so  far  as  to  cover  part  of  his  eye.  The  particulars  of 
his  character  may  be  gathered  from  the  detail  of  liis  conduct. 
He  was  certainly  a  prince  of  very  mean  talents  ;  irresolute, 
inconstant,  and  capricious ;  proud,  insolent,  and  arbitrary  ; 
arrogant  in  prosperity,  and  abject  in  adversity  ;  profuse,  ra- 
pacicuij,  and  choleric,  though  destitute  of  libersJity,  eco- 
nomy, and  courage.  Yet  his  continence  was  praLse-worthy, 
as  well  as  his  aversion  to  crneity  ;  for  he  contented  himself 
with  punishing  the  re'eU  in  their  eftects,  when  he  might 
have  (glutted  his  revenge  with  their  blood.  He  was  prodi- 
gal to  excess,  and  therefore  always  in  necessity.  Notwith- 
standing the  great  sums  he  levied  from  his  subjects,  and 
though  liis  occasions  were  never  so  pressing,  he  could  not 
helo  squandering  away  his  money  upon  worthless  favourites, 
without  considering  the  diJficulty  he  always  found  in  obtain- 
ing supplies  from  parliament. 

HE'NRY  IV.  duke  of  Lancaster  and  Hereford,  surtinpied 
of  Bolingbroke,  from  his  bein^  born  there,  was  the  eldest 
son  of  John  of  Gainit,  duke  of  Lancaster,  and  au'cuded  the 
throne  npou  the  forced  resignation  of  Richard  \l.  and  uas 
crowned  Oct.  13,  1399.  The  parliament  meeting  the  day 
after  the  coronation,  first  passed  an  act  of  indemnity  in  fa- 
vour of  those  who  had  taken  arms  for  the  king  whilst  only 
duke  of  Lancaster.  The  king  also  publislied  a  genera!  par- 
don, excepting  however  the  murderers  of  tiie  duke  of  (ilou- 
cester.  The  parliament  also  passed  an  act  settling  the  suc- 
cession in  the  nouse  of  Lancaster.  This  might  not  have  pro- 
duced any  ill  consequence,  as  Mortimer  earl  of  March  and 
his  brother  died  without  issue,  had  not  the  second  son  of  the 
duke  of  York  married'Anne  their  sister  ;  which  at  length 
proved  the  source  of  liiat  long  and  bloody  contest  between 
the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster.  ThcTconvocation  being 
sitting  at  the  same  time  with  the  parliament,  Henry,  in  order 
to  gain  the  clergy  to  his  side,  sent  to  assure  then),  that  he 
would  maintain  them  in  all  their  privileges  and  imuuuiities, 
and  was  ready  to  join  with  them  in  extirpating  heresy,  and 
punishing  obstinate  heretics.  And  to  preserve  the  esteem  of 
the  rest  of  his  subjects,  he  caused  ail  the  bond:  which  Richard 
had  extorted,  as  well  from  the  city  of  London,  as  from  the 
17  counties,  to  be  brought  into  chancery  and  pid)licly. burnt. 
tu  the  year  ItOO  a  conspiracy  broke  out  against  the  king, 
which  was  suppressed,  and  the  chief  conspirators  were  put 
to  death  ;  and  soon  after  the  late  king  was  assassinated. 
AI>out  the  time  of  the  late  conspiracy,  Owen  Glendour  got 
ttie  Welsh  to  renounce  their  subjection  to  England,  and  to 
own  him  for  their  sorereign ;  from  which  time  he  styled 
himself  prince  of  Wales,  and  maintuiucd  his  authority  there 
for  some  yearsv  He  made  an  incursion  into  Herefordshire, 
and  took  Mortimer  earl  of  March  prisoner,  for  which  king 
Henry  was  not  sorry.  The  king  marched  against  Glendour; 
but,  he  always  retiring  to  the  mountains  of  Snowden,  it  was 
not  possible  to  come  at  him.  In  14t(l,  the  parliament  en- 
larged the  statute  of  premunire,  which  gave  a  great  blow  to 
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the  pope'*  power  in  England ;  and  yet  an  act  was  oblainetf, 
bv  the  infiuence  of  the  court  and  theiijlrigues  of  the  clergy, 
this  session,  for  the  burning  of  heretic*,  occasioned  by  the 
gjrcat  increase  of  the  WiclUifiitcs,  or  Lollards.  One  William 
bawtrec,  a  Lollard,  parisii-priest  of  St.  Osith,  in  Londou, 
was  inunediately  after  that  condemned  by  the  ecclesiastical 
court;  and,  being  delivered  over  to  the  secular  power,  wis 
burnt  alive  by  virtue  of  the  king's  writ,  (called  file  writ  De 
hceiftko  comhirendo^  ("irocteil  to  the  mayor  and  sheriffs  of 
London.  In  1402,  the  king  married  Joan  of  Navarre,  wi- 
dow of  the  duke  of  Bretaijne,  but  he  had  no  issue  by  her. 
This  year  the  .Scotch  invaded  England  twice,  and  were  both 
times  defeated  by  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  and  Henry 
Hotspur  his  son.  In  1403,  a  conspiracy  broke  out,  at  the 
head'  of  which  was  the  earl  of  Northund>eriarid,  who  was 
disgusted  at  the  king's  refusing  to  let  him  have  the  ran- 
som of  the  .Scotch  prisoners  of  distinction.  He  engaged 
Owen  Glendour  in  it,  and  it  was  agreed  to  dethrone  Henry, 
and  place  the  crown  on  the  head  of  Mortimer.  The  king 
marched  against  them,  and  a  battle  was  fought  near  Shrews- 
bury, where  the  king  gained  a  complete  victory.  Another 
csnspiracy  broke  out,  in  which  was  embarked  Uicliard 
Scroop,  archbishop  of  Y'ork,  whom  Richard  11.  had  raised 
to  that  dignity,  with  several  of  the  nobility  ;  but  this  was 
entirely  suppressed,  14C'j.  To  return  to  the  civil  govern- 
ment ;  in  140(.i,  an  act  was  passed  to  secure  the  freedom  of 
election  oT  members  of  parliament,  which  gives  room  to  sup- 
IjDse  the  king  had  done  something  inconisistent  with  such 
freedom.  However,  lie  gave  his  assent  to  this  act,  for  the 
sake  of  a  subsidy  he  waisted.  When  the  demand  was  made, 
the  parliament  told  hiin,  there  was  no  apparent  necessity  for 
it ;  but  in  order  to  obtain  it,  he  kept  lliem  so  long  sitting,  that 
they  were  obliged  to  consent  to  it  for  their  own  conveni- 
ence. He  did  the  same  in  1410,  when  he  rejected  the  peti- 
tion of  the  commons,  for  repealing  or  altering  the  late  bar- 
barous act  against  the  Lollards;  and,  to  shew  how  averse  be 
was  to  relax  any  thing  in  this  point,  caused  one  Thomas  Bad- 
by  tube  burnt,  who  was  tlie  second  who  suffered  death  on 
account  of  Wickiiifc's  opinions.  lu  t!ie  mean  time,  the  prince 
of  Wales  suftered  himself  to  be  so  much  debauclied  by  evil 
coiupanions,  that  he  srave  himself  up  to  riotous  and  disorder- 
ly practices  ;  one  of  his  companions  being  arraigned  for  fe- 
lony, he  resolved  to  be  present  at  the  trial ;  ana  while  sen- 
tence was  passing,  in  a  great  passion  he  struck  the  judge  on 
the  face,  who  immediately  ordered  him  to  be  arrested,  and 
committed  to  the  King's"  Bench,  the  prince  hereupon  re- 
lenting, suffered  himself  to  be  led  quietly  to  prison.  King 
Henry  died  March  20,  1413,  in  the  46th  year  of  his  age,  and 
14th  of  his  reign.  His  actions  had  very  little  worthy  or  emi- 
nent in  them  ;  one  thing,  at  least,  has  fixed  an  indelible 
stain  on  his  memory,  viz.  bis  being  the  first  burner  of  here- 
tics. There  was,  in  his  reign,  a  dreadful  plague  in  London, 
which  swep;  away  above  30,000  persons.  Henry  had  bv 
Mary  de  Kohun,  his  first  wife,  daughter  of  Humphrey,  earl 
of  Hereford,  four  sons,  viz.  Henry,  who  succeeded  him : 
Thomas,  duke  of  Clarence;  John,  duke  of  Bedford  ;  and 
Humphrey,  duke  of  (iloucester  ;  and  two  daughters  ; 
Blanch,  married  to  the  elector  palatine  ;  and  Philippa,  to 
the  king  of  Denmark.  H«nry  IV,  was  of  the  middle  sta- 
ture, well  proportioned,  and  perfect  in  all  the  exercises  of 
arms  and  chivalry  ;  his  countenance  was  severe  rather  than 
serene  ;  and  his  disposition  sour,  sullen,  and  reserved  ;  he 
possessed  a  great  share  of  courage,  fortitude,  and  penetra- 
tion ;  was  naturally  imperious,  though  he  bridled  his  tem- 
per with  caution  ;  "superstitious,  though  without  the  least 
tincture  of  virtue  and  true  religion  ;  and  meanly  parsimo- 
nious, thouffh  justly  censured  for  want  of  economy,  and  ill- 
judged  profusion.  "He  was  tame  from  caution,  humble  from 
fear,  cruel  from  policy,  and  rapacious  from  indigence.  \\^ 
rose  to  the  throne  by  perfidy  and  treason ;  established  his 
authority  in  the  blood  of ''is  subjects  ;  and  died  a  penitent 
for  his  sins,  because  hc^could  no  longer  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
his  transgression.  During  this  rei'ii,  William  of  Wickham, 
bishop  of  Winchester,  Sir-Robcil,  Kuolles,  and  Richard 
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Whittington,  mayor  of  London,  distinguished  themseWes  for 
their  works  of  charity  and  public  t'onodation.  Geott'rey 
Chaucer  and  Joiin  Gower  rendered  themselves  faiuousj'or 
their  poetry,  und  are  looke'd  upon  as  tiie  first  reformers  of 
the  English  langua^-c. 

HE'NRY  V.  surnamed  Henry  of  Monmouth,  ascended 
the  throne  upon  tlie  death  of  his  father,  Henry  IV.  and  was 
proclaimed  March  30,  1413,  and  crowned  April  9,  f<)llo\y- 
ing;  after  whicii,  the  first  tiling  lie  (jid  was  to  send  for  tiis 
old  companions,  whom  he  exhorted  in  a  very  pathetic  man- 
ner to  forsake  their  evil  courses ;  and,  makinij  them  hand- 
some presents,  charged  them  at  the  same  time,  on  pain  of 
Ills  disnleasure,  never  to  come  to  court.  He  then  chose  a 
council  of  the  greatest  and  ablest  of  his  subjects,  turned  put 
snch  judges  as  had  abused  their  authority,  continued  the  de- 
servin;;,  ',),irticularly  the  chief -justice  (rascoigne,  wjio  had 
comuiiited  him  for  his  insult  in  court,  when  prince  ofWales, 
and  tilled  up  ihe  places  of  these  he  had  removed  with  per- 
sons of  the  like  honour  and  integrity.  He  did  also  the  same 
with  respect  to  inferior  magistrates.  The  greatest  blot  in 
his  character  was,  his  persecuting  the  Wicklitfites,  or  Lol- 
lards. But  that  was  more  owing  to  the  superstition  of  the 
times,  than  to  his  own  natural  temper;  he  often  expressing 
H  dislike  to  such  proceedings.  Sir  John  Oklcastle,  baron  of 
Cobhaui,  who  was  looked  upon  as  tfie  chief  protector  of  the 
Lollards,  was  theliistof  the  nobility  who  sutt'ered  on  account 
of  religion.  Henry,  as  soon  as  he  niount«d  the  throne,  began 
to  think  of  recovering  what  the  English  had  lost  iu  France ; 
and  there  being  great  dissentions  in  that  kingdom,  Henrj 
had  laid  hold  of  ihat  opportunity,  and  sent  ambassadors  to 
demand  Normandy,  &c.  and  all  that  had  been  yielded  to 
Edward  HL  by  the  treaty  of  Bretagnc.  The  negociations 
went  on  without  any  hopes  of  an  accommodation;  and  when 
Henry  was  just  going  to  embark,  a  plot  was  discovered 
against  his  person,  for  which  the  earl  of  Cambridge,  tlie  lord 
treasurer  Scroop,  and  Thomas  Grey,  a  privy  couusellor.were 
executed.  It  is  thought  they  were  bribed  by  French  gold  to 
carry  on  this  conspiracy.  This  affair  being  over,  he  em- 
barked with  his  troops  in  Aug.  1415,  Unided  on  the  21st  at 
Havre  de  Grace  in  Normandy,  and  llien  besieged  and  took 
Harfleur;  and,  resolving  to  march  to  Calais,  he  crossed  the 
Somme,  Oct.  9,  where  the  French  array  under  the  constable 
d'Albert,  four  times  as  numerous  as  t\u\  English,  were  wait- 
ing to  give  him  battle,  iu  full  confidence  of  victory.  Davi4 
Gam,  a  Welsh  captain,  being  sent  to  view  their  situation,  on 
his  return  said,  "  there  were  enough  to  kill,  enough  to  take 
prisoners,  and  enough  to  run  away."  'llie  king  was  not  a  little 
pleased  with  this  Welshman's  report.  Henry,  after  exhorting 
liis  men  to  puttheir  trust  in  God,  the  giver  of  victory,  attack- 
ed the  French.  The  battle  began  at  ten  in  the  morning,  and 
lasted  till  five  in  the  afternoon,  Oct.  25, 1415,  when,  by  the 
surprising  courage  and  conduct  of  the  king,  and  the  bravery 
of  his  troops,  the  whole  numerous  French  army,  said  to  con- 
sist of  more  than  100,000  men,  was  entirely  defeated.  The 
constable  d'Albert,  the  duke  of  Alen^on,  with  several  other 
princes  and  great  men,  and  10,000  private  men,  were  slain. 
Among  the  prisoners,  who  were  very  numerous,  were  the 
dukes  of  Orleans  and  Bourbon,  and  many  persons  of  distinc- 
tion. The  English  lost  only  the  duke  of  York,  and  the  earl 
of  Suffolk,  a  few  knights,  and  4<^K)  private  men.  The  king 
immediately  returned  thanks  to  God  for  the  victory.  This 
wascalled  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  from  a  castle  of  that  name 
near  the  field  of  battle.  The  civil  wars  raged  more  than 
ever  in  France :  Henry  went  over  in  July,  1417,  and  made 
great  progress;  and,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1419, 
Rouen  surrendered.  And  now  all  Normandy  was  again 
fallen  under  the  dominion  of  the  English,  except  a  few  cas- 
tles, 215  years  after  it  had  been  taken  from  them  in  the  reign 
^f  king  John.  Henry  also  surprised  and  tookPontoise,which 
opened  him  a  way  to  the  very  gates  of  Paris.  At  last  a  treaty 
was  concluded  at  Trove  on  May  21,  1420,  whereby  it  was 
agreed.that  Henry  should  man-y  the  princess  Cathaiine,that 
Uc  should  be  regent  of  the  kingdom  during  king  Charles's 
Sr«,  (who  being  frequently  afflicted  with  fits  o£  lunacy,  was 
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incapable  of  governing,)  and  that,  after  his  death,  the  crown 
of  France  should  descend  to  the  king  of  England  and  his 
heirs  for  ever.  Henry  hereupon  espoused  the  princess  Ca- 
tharine, and  the  marriage  w^s  solemnized  on  the  30th  of 
May.  In  Feb.  1421,  Kenry  arrived'  in  England  with  bis 
queen,  who  was  crowned  a  few  days  after.  'I'lie  parliament, 
which  met  in  May,  granted  the  king  a  subsidy  for  carrying 
on  the  war  against  the  dauphin;  but  at  the  same  time,ina  pe- 
tition t-hey  prcsenleii,  tol(l  him,  that  thecon^upst  of  France 
proved  the  ruin  of  England.  In  June  the  king  returned  to 
France,  and  forced  ihedauphiBtojaisethe  siege  of  Chartres, 
took  Drcux,  and  in  October  laid  siege  to  Meux,  whicli  was 
not  wholly  subjected  till'May  following;  about  which  time^ 
queen  Catharine  arrived  from  England,  and  the  two  courts 
kept  the  Whitsun-holiday  s  together  at  Paris  in  a  magnificent 
manner.  Afterwards,  Henry  marched  against  the  dauphin, 
fell  sick  by  the  way,  and  died  at  Vinceuues,  Aug.  31,  1422, 
in  the  31st  year  of  Jiis  age,  and  lOtJi  of  his  reign.  He  had 
by  his  queen  Catharine  only  one  son,  lieni-y,  born  March  8, 
1421,  at  Windsor.  Henry  V.  was  tall  and  slender,  with  a 
long  neck,  an  engaging  aspect,  and  limbs  of  the  most  ele- 
gant turn.  He  excelled  all  the  youth  of  that  age  in  agility, 
and  the  exercise  of  arms ;  was  hardy,  patient,  laborious,  and 
more  capable  of  enduring  cold,  hunger,  and  i'atigue,than  any 
individual  in  his  army.  His  valour  was  such  as  no  danger 
could  startle,  and  no  difficulty  i.-ppose ;  nor  was  his  policy 
inferior  to  his  courage.  He  managed  the  dissentions  among 
his  enemies  with  such  address  as  spoke  him  consummate  in 
the  arts  of  the  cabinet.  He  tbmented  their  jealousies,  and 
converted  their  mutual  resentment  to  his  own  advantage. 
Henry  possessed  a  self-taught  genius,  that  blazed  out  at  once 
without  the  aid  of  instruction  or  experience ;  and  a  fund  of 
natural  sagacity,  that  made  ainpleamends  for  these  defects.* 
He  was  cliaste,teniperate, modest, and  devout, scrupulously 
just  in  his  administration,  and  severely  exact  in  the  disci- 
pline of  his  army,  upon  which  he  knew  his  glory  and  suc- 
cess in  a  great  measure  depended.  In  a  word,  it  must.be 
owned  he  was  without  an  equal  in  the  art  of  war,  pdicy, 
and  governnieut. 

HE'NRYVI.  was  scarce  9  mouths  old,  when  he  suc- 
ceeded his  father  Henry  V.  Dec.  6.  1422.  He  was  imme- 
diately proclaimed  I  not  only  king  of  England,  but  heir  of 
France,  pursuant  tothe  treaty  of  Troye ;  and,  upon  the  death 
of  Charles  V.  who  died  in  less  than  two  months  after,  th« 
duke  of  BedfJrd,  uncle  to  the  infant  king,  ordered  him  to  be 
proclaimed  king  of  France,  at  Paris,  according  to  the  same 
treaty  ;  and  took  upon  himself  the  regency  of  that  kingdom, 
as  the  late  king  his  brother  had  desired,  when  near  his  end. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  dauphin,  as  soou  as  he  heard  of  his 
father's  death,  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  king  of 
France,  and  was  crowned  in  November  at  Poictiers.  On 
Nov.  9;  the  parliamejit  met  (when  the  queen  sat  among  the 
lords,  with  the  royal  infant  in  her  lap)  to  settle  the  govern, 
ment  during  the  king's  minority ;  and  John,  duke  of  Bedford, 
was  appointed  protector  of  the  kingdom;  and  Thomas  Beau- 
fort duke  of  Exeter,  and  Henry  bishop  of  Winchester,  his 
governors.  I  shall  pass  over  the  transactions  of  the  regency, 
during  the  minority  of  the  king,  and  shall  only  mention  what 
he  was  immediately  concernsd  in.  The  duke  of  Bedford, 
thinking  it  might  be  of  service  to  have  Henry  crowned  in 
France,  having  been  first  crowned  in  England,  on  Nov.  6, 
1429,  he  went  over  to  Paris,  and  was  crowned  there  at  the 
end  of  the  following  year,  and  returned  to  England  in  Jan. 
1432,  being  then  10  years  old.  In  1437,  died  Catharine  of 
France,  king  Henry's  mother,  and  widow  of  Henry  V.  After 
the  death  of  that  prince,  she  married  Owen  Tudor,  a  Welsh 
gentleman ;  from  this  marriage  sprung  Henry  earl  of 
Richmond,  king  of  England,  under  tlie  name  of  Henry  VII. 
In  1444,  a  truce  was  concluded  at  Tours  between  England 
and  France,  which  was  prolonged  to  1449.  Soon  after  the 
commencement  of  the  truce,kiiig  Henry  married  Margaret  of 
Anjou,  who  arrived  in  England  1445  ;  and  she  and  her  fa- 
vourites managed  the  king  just  as  they  pleased,  whicli  caused 
great  uneasiness  among  the  people ;  which  Charles  took  the 
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advatifage  of ;  for,  upon  the  duke  of  Somcrect,  then  regent, 
refusing  to  give  the  salisfection  he  demanded  for  Tongres 
being  surprised  hy  Surienue,  governor  of  the  Lower  Nor- 
mandy, for  the  English,  1448,  whilst  the  truce  subsisted,  he 
fell  uiKMi  Normandy  with  fourarmiesat  once,  and  reduced  it 
before  the  end  of  Aug.  1450.  Guienne  followed  the  tate  of 
Normandy,  after  having  been  in  possession  of  the  English 
8(K)  years ;  and  nothing  remained  to  tlie  English  in  1463,  of 
all  their  vast  acanisitions  in  France,  but  only  Calais  and  Gui- 
etine.  England  was  now  in  a  distracted  conclitioa :  there 
were  two  parties  in  the  court,  one  the  duke  of  Gloucester's, 
the  other  the  cardinal  of  Winchester's;  with  whom  were 
joined  Kemp,  archbishop  of  York,  and  William  de  la  Pole, 
earl,  and  afterwards  marquis  and  duke  of  Suffolk.  The 
«luke  of  Gloucester  vyas  exceedingly  beloved  by  the  people  ; 
hut  the  cardinal  got  the  better  of  him  in  the  council,  and  in 
the  king's  confidence,  in  which  the  duke  of  Gloucester  lost 
ground  every  day.  They  first  removed  him  from  llie  council 
board ;  and  then  a  parliament  being  summoned  at  St.  Ed- 
mundsbury,  which  met  in  1447,  the  duke  was  arrested  and 
closely  confined,  under  colour  that  he  designed  to  kill  the 
king  and  seize  the  crown,  though  nobody  Iwlieved  a  word  of 
the  matter.  The  next  morning  he  was  found  dead  in  his 
bed,  people  making  no  doubt  but  he  was  murdererd.  The 
cardinal  died  about  a  month  after,  and  left  the  world  and  his 
immense  riches  with  as  much  reluctance  as  ever  any  one  did. 
And  now  the  queen  and  Suffolk-governed  all  in  the  king's 
name,  and  none  but  their  creatures  were  employed  in  the 
administration.  The  universal  hatred  of  the  people  against 
them  made  the  duke  of  York  begin  to  think  of  asserting  his 
claim  to  the  crown.  In  1450,  the  co'nmons  so  pursued  the 
duke  of  Suffolk,  that  the  queen,  in  order  to  save  hira,  found 
herself  under  a  necessity  to  have  him  banished  ;  but  in  liis 
passage  to  France,  being  met  by  an  English  man  of  war,  the 
captain  without  any  ceremony  ordered  his  head  to  be  cut 
oft.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  queen's  confidence  by  Ed- 
mund Beaufort,  duke  of  Somerset,  almost  as  odious  to  the 
people  as  Suffolk  had  been.  The  duke  of  York  at  first  pro- 
ceeaed  with  great  caution  ;  and,  as  an  essay  how  the 
people  stood  affected,  he  instituted  one  Jack  Cade,  under 
the  name  of  John  Mortimer,  to  raise  a  rebellion  in  Ke(it, 
where  he  drew  together  great  numbers  under  pretence  of 
reforming  the  government ;  and  became  so  strong,  that  he 
cut  in  pieces  a  detachment  of  the  king's  array,  and  entered 
London  in  triumph,  the  city  opening  her  gates  to  him  ;  'but, 
bein^  deserted  by  his  followers,  he  was  taken  and  slain. 
At  length,  the  duke  of  York  having  concerted  measures 
with  his  friends,  especially  Richard  Nevil,  earl  of  Salisbury 
and  the  earl  of  Warwick,  the  war  broke  out  between  the 
two  houses  of  Lancaster  and  York,  the  former  having  for 
tlicir  device  the  red  rose,  and  the  latter  the  white>  rose  ; 
and  whole  torrents  of  English  blood  were  spilt  in  this  con- 
test. The  first  battle  was  fought  near  St.  Alban's,  JMay  31, 
1456,  when  the  royal  army  was  totally  routed,  with  the  loss 
of  5000  men.  The  duke  of  Somerset  and  several  other  no- 
bles and  great  men  were  slain,  and  the  king  hin>self  taken 
prisoner.  York  affected  to  treat  him  with  great  respect, 
and  was  appointed  protector  of  the  realm.  lie  left  the  king 
and  queen  at  full  liberty ;  the  consequence  of  which  was, 
he  was  disniissed  from  his  protectorship,  and  he  and  his 
friends  retired  from  court.  Af^er  this,  there  was  a  recon- 
ciliation between  the  two  parties  ;  but,  as  it  was  not  sin- 
cere, the  quarrel  soon  broke  out  again.  In  14.59,  the  earl 
of  Salishury  defeated  the  king's  troops  commanded  by  lord 
Audley,  arid  killed  2400,  together  with  Audley  himself  and 
his  principal  officers,  at  Bloreheath,  in  Shropshire.  Oh 
July  6, 1460,  the  earl  of  March,  eldest  son  of  the  duke  of 
York,  gained  a  complete  victory  at  Northampton,  killing 
.  10,000  royalists.  The  king  was  again  takiUi  prisoner,  and 
the  queen  with  the  prince  of  Wales  retired  into  Scotland. 
And  now  a  parliament  was  called,  which  the  duke  of  York 
expected  would  offer  him  the  crown.  BcSug  disappointed, 
he  »ent  them  a  memorial  asserting  his  ciaim ;  but  all  that 
Uie  parliament  did,  was  to  resolvq,  tliat  Henry  should  ciyoy 


the  crown  during  his  life,  after  which,  it  shonid  devolve  an 
the  duke  of  York  and  his  heirs.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
duke  of  York  was  absolute  master  of  the  government,  and 
oftlie  king's  person.  The  queen  had  drawn  together  an 
army  of  18,000  men ;  the  diike  of  York  marched  against 
her  with  only  5000,  expecting  to  he  joined  by  his  son  <he 
earl  of  March  ;  but  before  he  could  come  up,  the  duke  was 
attacked  by  the  queen's  forces,  near  Wakefield  in  York- 
shire, Dec.  31,  1460,  his  army  put  to  flight,  he  himself 
slain,  and  his  head  fixed  upon  the  walls  of  York,  where 
the  earl  of  Salisbury's  soon  accompanied  it,  he  having  been 
taken  and  beheaded  at  Pontefract.  The  earl  of  Rutland, 
the  duke's  second  son,  about  12  years  old,  was  taken  in  the 
flight,  and  cruelly  slain  by  lord  Clifford.  Notwithstanding 
this  discouragement,  the  earl  of  "March  marched  with  his 
army,  and  defeated  Jasper  Tudor,  earl  of  Pembroke,  at 
Mortimer's  cross  in  Herefordshire  ;  and  though  the  queen 
got  the  belter  of  the  earl  of  Warwick  at  Bernard's-heath, 
near  St.  Albaii's,  and  freed  the  king  her  husband,  yet  the 
earl  of  March  coming  up  with  a  great  army,  and  beiiip 
joined  by  the  remains  of  the  earl  of  Warwick's,  she  retired 
into  the  north  ;  and  the  earl  entered  Loudon,  as  it  were,  in 
triumph,  and  was,  by  the  management  of  the  earl  of  War- 
wick,  proclaimed  king,  by  the  title  of  Edward  I V.  For  the 
conclusion,  see  the  life  of  king  Edward  IV.  Henry  VI. 
without  any  princely  virtue  or  qualification,  was  totally  free 
from  cruelty  and  revenge;  on  the  contrary,  he  could  not, 
without  reluctance,  consent  to  the  punishment  of  those  ma- 
lefactors who  were  sacrificed  to  the  public  safety  ;  and  fre- 
quently sustained  personal  indignities  of  the  grossest  nature, 
without  discovering  the  least  mark  of  resentment.  He  was 
chaste,  pious,  compassionate,  and  charitable.  In  a  word, 
he  wwuld  have  adorned  a  cloister,  though  he  disgraced  a 
crown  ;  was  rather  respectable  for  those  vices  he  wanted, 
than  for  the  virtues  he  possessed.  He  founded  the  college 
of  Eton,  near  Windsor,  and  King's  college,  in  Cambridge, 
for  the  reception  of  those  scholars  who  bad  begun  their  stu- 
dies at  Eton. 

HE'NRY  VII.  earl  of  Richmond,  was  the  son  of  Edmund 
Tudor,  earl  of  Richmond,  and  of  Margaret,  descended  from 
a  bastard  son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  by  Ca> 
Iharine  Rowet  or  Swinford,  mistress,  afterwards  wife,  t» 
that  prince.  Immediately  after  the  victory  of  Bosworth,  the 
earl  caosed  Te  Deum  to  be  sung,  and  his  whole  army  to  fall 
on  their  knees,  to  return  God  thanks,  after  which  ihey  sa- 
luted him  with  unanimous  and  repeated  shouts  of  "Long 
live  king  Henry  !"  from  which  time  he  took  on  himself  the 
style  and  authority  of  king.  An  extraordinary  kind  of 
distemper  raged  about  this  time  \a  England,  particularly 
in  London,  called  the  sweating-sfckness,  because  it  threw 
persons  into  a  profuse  sweat,  and  carried  them  off  in  24 
hours ;  but  those  who  got  over  that  time  usually  reco- 
vered. It  continued  from  the  middle  of  September  to  the 
8th  of  October,  and  swept  away  great  numbers  of  peo- 
ple. Two  mayors  and  6  aldermen  of  London  died  of  it 
within  8  days.  On  October  .30,  1486,  Henry  was  crowned. 
At  the  same  time,  he  appointed  a  band  of  .50  men  to  attend 
him,  called  yeomen  of  the  guard.  The  parliament  met  on 
Novemlier  7,  and  passed  an  act,  that  the  inheritance  of  thp 
crown  should  rest,  remain,  and  abide  in  the  king,  and  the 
heirs  of  his  bo<ly  ;  and  then  reversed  the  attainders  of  those 
who  had  taken  part  with  the  king,  whilst  ouly  earl  of 
Richmond.  On  January  18,  148fi,  he  married  the  princess 
Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  Edward  IV.  to  the  great  jny 
of  the  people.  On  September  20,  the  queen  was  delivered 
of  a  prince,  who  was  named  Arthur.  Henry  behaved  with 
great  coldness  to  his  queen,  and  on  all  occasions  shewed 
his  great  aversion  to  the  whole  York  party,  looking  upon 
that  house  to  be  his  rivals ;  which  partiality  bred  a  great 
deal  of  ill  blood,  and  was  the  source  of  most  of  the  troubles 
which  afflicted  his  rei»n.  A  rumour  being  raised,  that  the 
duke  of  York,  one  of  Edward's  sons,  was  yet  aiive,  having 
by  some  means  or  other  escaped  his  uncle's  cruel  design, 
tlie  people  readily  gave  into  it.  And  this  t;avc  occasioo  tm 
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Uichard  SimoH,  a  priest  at  Oxford,  to  set  up  one  Lambert 
Sitinvt-Il,  a  baker's  son,  and  student  r.ndev  him,  and  impose 
him  upon  the  world  for  the  said  duite.  However,  a  report 
being  soon  spread  that  the  eail  of  Warwick  had  escaped 
out  of  the  tower,  wiiicli,  though  false,  caused  great  .joy 
among  the  people,  Simon  now  .judged  it  best  to  instruct 
his  pupil  to  personate  that  earl,  and  Ireland  was  jndscd 
the  most  proper  place  to  open  the  first  scene  in  ;  whore  he 
was  received  with.jov,  and  proclaimed,  at  Dublin,  king  of 
England  and  lord  of  Ireland,  by  the  name  of  Edward  VI. 
King  Henry  now  confined  the  queen  his  molher-ia-law, 
■widow  of  Edward  IV.  to  Bermondsey  monastery  in  South- 
■wark,  and  seized  all  her  estates ;  and  there  she  remained  as 
long  as  she  lived.  Anotlier  step  the  king  took,  was  to  shew 
the  true  earl  of  Warwick  to  the  people.  The  duchess  tlow- 
ager  of -Burgundy  sent  over  into  Ireland,  in  May  1487, 
2000  German  veterans,  presently  after  which  the  sham  king 
was  crowned  with  great  solemnity.  Then  the  new  king, 
and  the  German  and  Irish  forces,  came  over  into  England. 
King  Henry  fell  upon  them,  June  16,  near  Newark-upon- 
Trent,  antf  totally  routed  them.  Simwell  was  taken  pri- 
soner, with  the  priest  his  master.  Henry  gave  Simwell  his 
life,  employed  him  first  alM)ut  his  kitchen,  and  then  made 
him  one  of  his  falconers,  in  which  post  he  remained  till  his 
death.  And  now  Henry  filled  his  coffers  by  confiscating 
the  estates  of  divers  persons,  under  pretence  of  their  fa- 
vouring the  late  conspiracy.  He  thought  it  necessary  at 
last  to  have  the  queen  crowned,  which  wa;  performed  on 
November  26,  .almost  two  years  after  the  marriage.  In 
.Tune,  1493,  prince  Henry  was  born.  About  this  time,  the 
duchess  of  Burgundy  began  to  play  off  the  second  Simwell. 
This  was  Peter  Peterkin,  or  Perkin  Warbcck,  son  of  a  con- 
verted Jew,  of  Tournay,  who  had  lived  a  considerable  time 
in  London,  who  personated  the  duke  of  York.  He  was 
sf  nt  to  Portugal,  afterwards  to  Ireland  ;  and  the  king  of 
France,  being  told  the  duke  of  York  was  in  Ireland,  sent 
for  him,  lodged  him  in  his  palace,  and  appointed  him  a 

fuard  ;  but  when  Charles  was  upon  making  peace  with 
England,  he  sentPerkin  away.  Several  great  men  in  Eng- 
land favoured  the  plot,  which  being  discovered,  some  of 
them  suffered  deatli.  King  Henry  sent  Sir  Edward  Poyn- 
ings  to  Ireland  as  his  deputy,  1494,  who  holding  a  parlia- 
ment, an  act  was  passed,  called  Poyning's  Law,  whereby  all 
the  statutes  of  England,  relating  to  the  public,  were  to  be 
of  force  in  Ireland.  In  1  tfJSPerkin  embarked  for  England, 
and  landing  some  of  his  men  on  the  coast  of  Kent,  to  see 
how  the  people  stood  ailected,  the  Kentish  men  presently 
took  up  arms,  and  cut  to  pieces  those  who  were  landed,  ex- 
cept about  150,  who  beinw  taken  prisoners,  were  all  hanged 
by  order  of  the  king.  L^pon  this,  Perkin  sailed  back  to 
Flanders.  The  king,  having  a  subsidy  granted,  1497,  to 
revenge  the  insult  of  the  king  of  Scotland,  who  had  twice 
'  invaded  England  the  year  before  with  Perkin,  it  was  raised 
■with  so  much  rigour,  that  it  caused  an  insurrection  in  Corn- 
wall; the  raalecontents  marched  to  Biackheath,  where  the 
king  attacked  and  totally  defeated  them,  killing  2000  on  the 
spot.  L.  Audley  their  general,  t'iammock  ami  Joseph,  the 
chiefs  of  the  rebels,  were  taken  and  executed;  the  rest 
were  pardoned.  A  peace  was  soon  after  concluded  be- 
tween the  two  monarchs.  King  James  wo\dd  not  deliver 
np  Perkin  Warbeck,  but  honourably  dismissed  him  and  his 
wife,  and  by  their  own  desire  sent  them  into  Ireland,  before 
the  conclusion  of  the  treaty.  Charles  VIIL  king  of  France, 
died  in  April,  1498,  and  was  succeeded  by  Lewis  XII. 
About  this  time  there  was  an  insurrection  in  Cornwall,  in 
favour  of  Perkin  Warbeck,  who  came  from  Ireland  to  head 
the  malecontents  there ;  but  his  army  of  about  6(Mi0  men, 
xipon  the  news  of  the  king's  advancing,  submitted  tliem- 
selves,  who  pardoned  them  all,  except  a  few  ringleaders. 
Perkin,  after  having  been  exposed  in  an  ignominious  man- 
ner, vftis  sent  to  the  tower ;  where  he,  plotting  his  escape 
togetlier  with  the  earl  of  Warwick,  was  hanged  ;  and  the 
jarl,  but  2-1  years  old,  and  who  had  been  prisoner  from  the 
liegiiuiing  of  this  reign,  was  beheaded  on  Tower-hill,  Nov. 
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1409.  In  1500,  the  plague  raged  in  England,  particularly 
ill  London,  where  30,000  died  of  il.  In  1301,  Catharine  of 
Spain  '.vas  married  to  Arthur  prince  of  Wales.  The  prince 
died  about  5  months  after  his  marriage,  Aprils,  1502,  in 
the  17th  year  of  his  age  ;  and  some  time  after,  the  king 
created  Henry  his  second  son,  prince  of-Wales,  who,  upon 
his  lather's  dsalh,  succeeded  to  the  crown.  In'1603,  Eliza- 
beth, Henry's  queen,  died.  At  this  time,  the  king  grievously 
oppressed  bis  subjects,  by  means  of  two  infamous  ministers, 
Empson  and  Dudley,  two  lawyers.  The  avarice  of  Henry 
pnt  him  on, projecting  the  marriage  of  Catharine,  his  soil 
Authur's  widow,  with  his  other  son  Henry,  rather  than  part 
with  that  princess's  dowry,  which  was  200,000  crowns  of 
gold  ;  and  a  dispensation  was  obtained  from  the  pope  ;  so 
Henry  married  his  brother's  widow,  though  the  marriage 
was  not  consummated  till  after  the  king  came  to  the  crown. 
The  king's  eldest  daughter  Margaret  was  about  the  same 
time  married  to  Jauios  IV.  king  of  Scotland  ;  from  her  de- 
scended our  king  James  I.  King  Henry,  finding  he  drew 
near  his  end,  granted  a  general  partlon,  and  ordered  by  his 
will,  that  his  successors  should  make  good  what  his  ministers 
had  unjustly  extorted  from  the  people.  He  died  at  Rich- 
mond, April  22,  1509,  in  the  52d  year  of  his  age,  and  24th 
of  his  reign.  Henry  was  tall,  straight,  and  well-shaped" 
though  slender;  of  agraveas.nectandsaturnine  complexion; 
austere  in  address,  and  reserved  in  conversation,  except 
when  he  had  a  favourite  point  to  carry  ;  and  then  he  could 
fawn,  flatter,  and  practise  all  the  arts  of  insinuation.  He  in- 
herited a  natural  fund  of  sagacity,  which  was  improved  by 
study  and  experience  ;  nor  was  he  deficient  in  personal 
braverv,  or  political  courage.  He  was  cool,  close,  cunning, 
dark,  distrustful,  and  designing;  and  of  all  the  princes  who 
sat  upon  the  English  throne,  the  most  sordid,  selfish,  and 
ignoble.  The  nobility  he  excluded  entirely  from  the  admi- 
nistration of  public  affairs,  and  employee!  clergymen  and 
lawj-ers,  who,  as  they  had  no  intetest  in  the  nation,  a\)d 
depended  upon  his  favour,  were  more  obsequious  to  his  will, 
and  ready  to  concur  in  all  his  arbitrary  measures.  At  the 
same  time  it  must  be  owned  he  ivas  a  wise  legislator,  chaste, 
temperate,  assiduous  in  the  exercise  of  religious  duties,  de- 
cent in  his  deportment,-  and  exact  in  the  administration  of 
.justice,  when  his  own  private  interest  was  not  (;oncerned  ; 
though  he  frequently  used  religion  and  justice  as  cloaks  for 
perfidy  and  oppression.  In  this  reign  was  built  a  large 
ship  of  war,  called  the  Great  Harry,  which  cost  14,000;f . 
This  was  properly  speaking  the  first  ship  in  the  English 
navy.  Before  this  period,  when  the  king  wanted  a  fleet, 
he  had  no  other  expedient  than  to  hire  ships  from  the  mer- 
chants. 

HENRY  VIIL  succeeded  his  father  Henry  VIL  at  the 
age  of  19  years,  on  April  22, 1609,  and  in  his  person  united 
the  two  houses  of  Lancaster  and  York.  At  the  bs^inniilff 
of  his  reign  he  made  an  example  of  those  two  hated  minis- 
ters, Empson  and  Dudley  ;  but,  as  it  was  difficult  to  con- 
demn them  witfiout  stiainiiig  a  ijoint,  with  .so  much  nicety 
had  they  acted  their  villany,  though  they  bad  been  coii- 
demned  and  sentenced  to  die  for  conspiring  against  the  king 
and  state,  an  act  of  attainder  passed  at  the  meetin^of  the 
parliament  againstthem,  and  they  were  beheaded  on  Tower- 
hill.  The  king's  marriage  with  Catharine  of  Arragon,  relict 
of  his  brother  Arthur,  was  solemnized  the  beginning  of  June, 
as  was  the  coronation  of  both  king  and  queen  on  the  2-tth  of 
the  same  month.  About  this  lime.  Fox,  bishop  of  Winches- 
ter, introduced  to  court  Thomas  Wolsev,  a  clergyman,  as  a 
fit  person  to  serve  the  king.  Though  Henry  had  just  con- 
cluded a  ne^vv  treaty  of  alliance  with  Lewis  XIL  yet  he  was 
drawn  into  a  war,  iindcr  pretence  of  the  recovery  of  Gui- 
enrie,  by  Pope  Julius  IL  and  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  king 
of  Arragon,  the  queen's  father ;  though  his  mind  was  chiefly 
bent  Oil  his  pleasures,  in  which  he  was  so  extravagant,  that 
he  squandered  away  l,800,00()jfi  w'hich  his  father  had  with 
SO  much  anxiety  hoarded  up.  This  war  was  opposed  by 
some  of  the  council,  and  one  of  them  SNprcssed  bimsclf  to 
this  purpose;  "Let  db  leave  cif  our  attempts  against  the 
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terra  firma ;  the  natural  situation  of  islands  seems  not  to  sort 
with  contests  of  that  kind ;  England  is  alone  a  just  empire  ; 
or,  when  we  enlarge  ourselves,  let  it  be  that  way  we  can, 
and  to  which  it  seems,  the  eternal  Providence  has  destined 
us;  and  that  is,  by  sea."  By  the  treaty  concluded  1611, 
Henry  was  to  send  over  6000  men  ;  and  Ferdinand,  for  the 
.-same  purpose,  obliged  himself  to  furnish  500  men  at  arms, 
1500  light  horse,  and  4000  foot ;  though  tiiey  never  effected 
any  thin^  further  than  giving  Ferdinand  an  opportunity  of 
conquermg  Navarre,  and  keeping  the  French  out  of  Italy. 
Henry,  though  he  saw  how  he  had  been  imposed  on,  yet  he 
suffered  himself  to  be  drawn  into  a,  second  league  against 
France,  by  the  pope,  the  emperor  Maximilian,  and  king 
Ferdinand,  who  all  had  their  separate  views,  and  made  use 
of  Henry  to  bring  them  about.  Having  sent  the  best  part  of 
his  troops  over  to  Calais  before  him  he  arrived  there  on 
June  30, 1613,  and  returned  to  England  in  October,  having 
made  a  successful  campaign.  While  Henry  was  abroad, 
James  IV.  of  Scotland  broke  through  all  his  alliances  with 
him,  and  invaded  Northumberland  with  an  army  of  60,000 
men,  taking  Norharo  castle,  and  several  o' her  places.  The 
earl  of  Surry,  with  26,000  men,  engaged  the  Scots  army  at 
Flodden,September9,and,afteramost  bloody  and  obstinate 
battle,  inwiiich  several  thousands  were  killed  on  both  sides, 
obtained  a  complete  victory.  The  Scotch  king  was  never 
seen  after  the  battle,  so  that  doubtless  he  fell  in  it.  Among 
tlie  slain  were  also  one  Scotch  archbishop,  two  bishops,  firur 
abbots,  and  17  barons;  whereas  the  English  lost  not  one 
person  of  note.  In  1514,  Thomas  Wolsev,  then  prime  mi- 
nister, was  made  archbishop  of  York,  antf,  some  time  after, 
Leo  X.  sent  him  a  cardinal's  hat.  In  August,  1614,  a  treaty 
of  peace  was  concluded  between  Lewis  XH.  and  king 
Henry,  one  article  of  which  was,  the  marriage  of  Lewis 
with  the  princess  Mary,  which  accordingly  was  solemnized 
at  Abbeville  in  OctolH-r.  Lewis  dying  in  less  than  three 
months  after  the  marriage,  about  two  months  after  the  queen- 
dowager  look  forher  second  husband  Charles  Brandon,  duke 
of  SutFolk.  On  Februarythe  11th,  1616,  queen  Catharine 
was  delivered  of  a  princess,  named  Mary,  who  was  after- 
wards queen  of  England.  In  1617,  the  sweating  sickness 
ra^ed  again  in  England  more  violently  than  at  the  beginning 
of  the  last  reign.  At  this  time  Luther  began  to  write  ngaiust 
indulgences.  In  1521,  Edward  Stafford,  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, was  beheaded  ;  he  was  the  last  high  constal)le  of  Eng- 
land. The  same  year  Henry  wrote  a  book  ajjaiiist  Luther, 
Of  the  seven  SncrameiUs,  tfc.  It  was  presented  to  pope  Leo 
X.  in  full  consistory,  who,  for  this  service  done  the  cliurcb, 
bestowed  on  Henry  and  his  successors  the  title  of  JJcfen- 
der  of  the  Faith.  This  title  being  afterwards  contirmed 
by  parliament,  the  kinj^s  cf  England  hav<?  born  it  ever  ' 
since.  The  same  yearwa<i  remarkable  for  the  invention  of 
muskets.  Henry  having  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
France,  Woisey  (without  troubling  the  parliament)  issued 
out  orders  in  the  king's  name,  for  levying  a  sixth  part  upon 
the  goods  and  estates  of  the  laity,  and  a  fourth  upon  those 
of  the  clergj'.  This  threw  the  whole  nation  into  a  ferment, 
and  had  lite  to  have  raised  a  reI)ellion  ;  upon  which  the 
king  disavowed  the  orders,  and  left  the  whole  blame  to  fall 
on  the  cardinal.  In  16.30,  can'Inal  Woisey  was  arrested  by 
tlie  earl  of  Northumberland,  for  high  treason,  and  died  as 
they  were  conducting  iiim  to  London.  Toward  the  end  of 
the  year  15.32,  the  king  privately  manietl  Anne  Boleyn ; 
and  the  next  year,  163.3,  an  act  was  passed,  forbidding'  all 
appeals  to  Rome,  on  pain  or  incurring  a  premunire.  The 
king's  marriiii^e  with  Boleyn  was  made  public  ;  and  Dr. 
Cianmer,  havfng  been  made  archbftshop  of  Canterbury,  upon 
the  death  of  archbishop  Warham,  the  judgment  of  the  con- 
vocation of  both  provinces  having  been  tirst  obtained,  pro- 
nounced the  senteiKe  of  divorce  bwtweeu  king  Henry  ajid 
Catharine  of  Arraijon,  on  May  23d,  and  contirmed  bis  se- 
cond Btarriage  ;  which  done,  the  new  queen  was  crowned 
on  June  1.  Catharine  died  in  1536.  The  pope  published 
a  HoiiteDce  declaring  Henry's  tnarriag;e  with  CathariBe  good 
and  lawful,  requiring  him  to  take  lier. again,  and  denouncing 


censures  in  case  of  a  refusal ;  in  return  to  which,  when  fbe 
parliament  met,  the  bcginniug  of  the  year  1634,  an  act  was 
passed  for  abolishing  the  pope's  power  in  England,  witii 
reter-pencc,  procurations,  delegations,  expedition  of  bulls, 
and  dispensations  coming  from  the  court  of  Rome.  I'he 
same  act  declared  the  kiug's  marriage  with  Catharine  null 
and  void,  and  his  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn  valid,  settling 
the  succession  of  the  crown  upon  their  issue.  In  the  next 
session  the  parliament  confirmed  the  kii>{;'s  title  of  supreme 
Head  of  the  Church,  and  passed  several  other  acts  against 
the  pope.  And  shortly  after  a  proclamation  was  issued  out 
against  ftiving  the  bishop  of  Rome  the  name  of  pope,  and 
for  erasing  it  out  of  all"  books,  that,  if  possible,  no  remem- 
brance of  It  might  remain.  Pope  Clement  VII.  died  during 
thisrupture,  and  was  succeeded  by  Paul  III.  In  1536,  the 
king  ordered  a  general  visitation  of  the  religious  houses, 
and  Cromwell  was  appointed  visitor-general  ;  and  shocking 
scenes  of  debauchery,  lewdness,  and  impiety,  where  disco- 
vered, a_s  well  as  the  frauds  made  use  of  in  respect  to  relicts 
and  images,  to  impose  on  the  deluded  people,  which  ended 
in  their  suppression.  Great  quantities  of  these  images,  to- 
gether witn  the  pretended  relics  of  saints,  were  publicly 
burnt  by  the  king's  order;  and,  among  the  rest,  the  bones 
of  Thomas  Becket,  whose  costly  shrine  was  seized  for  the 
king's  use.  The  number  of  monasteries  suppressed  from 
iirst  to  last  were  343,  together  with  90  colleges,  2374  chan- 
tries, 3  chapels,  and  110  hospitals.  Their  yearly  value,  as  • 
given  in  before  the  suppression,  when  the  rents  were  low, 
because  the  fines  upon  the  leases  were  high,  was  152,517jf 
but  their  real  value  was  supposed  to  be  above  a  million. 
Besides  this,  the  plate,  furniture,  and  other  effects,  were  of 
a  prodigious  value,  which  all  fell  into  the  king's  hands. 
Kmg  Henry  allowed  small  pensions  to  several  of  tlie  abbots, 
monks,  and  nuns,  sold  the  abbey-lands  to  his  subjects  at  easy 
rates,  and  applied  part  of  the  revenue  of  these  houses  to- 
wards founding  the  new  bishoprics  of  Chester,  CJi(mcester, 
Peterborough,  Oxford,  Bristol,  and  Westminster,  which  last 
ceased  to  be  a  bishopric  after  its  first  bishop.  The  order  of 
the  knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  was  soon  after  entirely 
suppressed.  The  king  had  been  married  to  Anne  Boleyn 
but  about  three  years,  when  he  began  to  be  jealous  of  her, 
which  ended  in  Iier  ruin.  At  the  same  time  he  was  in  love 
with  Jane  Seymour,  which  doubtless  made  him  more  willing 
to  entertain  disadvantageous  thoughts  of  the  queen  ;  and  the 
popish  party  might  possibly  take  advantage  of  the  disposi- 
tion tile  king  was  in,  to  complete  her  destruction.  How- 
ever, she  was  accused  of  a  criminal  familiarity  with  her  own 
brother,  the  earl  of  Rochford,  and  four  other  domestics,  who 
were  all  executed,  and,  after  Jill,  the  queen  was  beheaded 
on  the  green  within  the  tower,  on  May  19,  1530.  The 
very  next  day  the  king  married  Jane  Seymour,  w  ho  bore 
hira  prince  Edward,  his  successor  ;  but  his  birth  cost  the 
queen  his  mother  her  life.  Queen  Anne's  marriage  was 
nulled  on  pretence  of  a  pre-contract  with  the  lord  Percy  ; 
and  her  daughter  Elizabeth,  as  well  as  Mary,  the  daughter  of 
Catharine,  were  illegitimated  by  act  ofparhamenf.^  In  15.39, 
by  the  counsels  of  (Jardiner  and  others  of  the  popish  party, 
an  act  passed  in  parliament,  which  made  it  burning  or  hang- 
ing for  any  one  to  deny  transubstantiation,  to  maintain  the 
necessity  of  communion  of  both  kinds,  that  it  was  lawful  for 
priests  to  marry,  that  vows  of  chastity  may  be  breken,  that 
private  masses  are  unprofitable,  or  that  auricular  confession 
IS  not  necessary  to  salvation.  This  act  was  deservedlv  called 
the  bloody  act.  In  January  1640,  the  king  married  Anne, 
sister  to  the  duke  of  Cleves.  He  disliked  lier  at  first  sight, 
swearing  they  had  brought  him  over  a  Flanders  mare ;  but 
for  political  reasons  he  married  her.  But  his  aversion  to  her 
continuing,  lie  got  himself  divorced  from  her  in  about  sir, 
months  after.  Cromwell  had  the  chief  hand  in  this  match, 
and  the  Ling  never  forgave  him  for  it,  th'ongh  he  afterwards 
created  him  earl  of  Essex.  He  did  not  enjoy  this  new  title 
long,  for  the  popisli  party,  taking  advantage  of  the  king's 
displeasure  towards  him,  found  means  to  work  his  ruin.  He 
was  accused  offaigh  treason  by  thie  duke  of  Norfolk,  attaint!. 
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»d  in  parliament  before  the  divorce,  ami  lost  his  head  on  a 
scaffold,  July  "28.  On  Aiignst  8,  the  king's  marriage  with 
Catharine  Howard  was  declared  void.  She.  was  accused  of 
lewdness  and  adultery  upon  much  better  evidence  than 
Anne  Boleyn,  and  was  condennied  by  act  of  parliament, 
and  beheaded  on  Tower-hill,  P'ebruary  13,  1542.  The  lady 
Rochford.one  of  her  accomplices,  who  had  accused  her  hus- 
l>and,  the  lord  Rochford,  of  a  criminal  commerce  witli  his 
sister  Anne  Holeyn,  was  beheaded  with  her.  Derham, 
Mannock,  and  Culpepper,  who  confessed  they  had  lain  with 
the  queen,  were  also  executed.  The  same  year,  1.542,  Ire- 
land was  erected  into  a  kins<loni ;  from  whicii  time  our 
kings  were  styled  kings  of  Ireland,  whereas  before  they  had 
only  the  title  of  lords  of  Ireland.  In  July  1543,  the  kinpf 
took  to  his  sixth  wife  the  lady  Catharine  Parr,  relict  of  Nevil 
Lord  Latimer.  She  was  a  great  friend  to  the  reformation. 
King  Henry  having  entered  into  a  league  with  the  emperor 
against  France,  passed  over  to  Franc?,  and  took  Boulogne, 
Sept.  14,  1544.  This  war  continued,  without  much  sticcess 
on  either  side,  till  1546,  when  a  treaty  of  peace  was  con- 
cluded June  7.  King  Henry  died  Jan.  29,  1547,  in  the 
6eih  year  of  his  age,  and  38th  of  his  veign,  and  was  buried 
at  Windsor.  He  built  St.  James's  palace  iu  the  28lh  year 
of  his  reign  ;  and  some  time  before  instituted  the  college  of 
physicians.  Henry  VIII.  before  he  became  corpulent,  was 
a  prince  of  a  goodly  vjersmiaM,  and  cotiimanding  aspect 
rather  imperious  than  dignitieth  He  excelled  in  all  the  ex- 
ercises of  youth,  and  possessed  a  good  understanding,  which 
was  not  much  improved  by  the  nature  of  his  education.  In- 
stead of  learning  that  philosophy  which  opens  the  mind, 
and  extends  the  qualities  of  the  heart,  he  was  confined  to 
the  study  of  gloomy  and  scholastic  disquisitions,  which  served 
to  cramp  the  ideas,  and  pervert  the  faculties  of  reason, 
qualifying  him  for  the  disputant  of  a  cloister,  rather  than  the 
lawgiver  of  a  people.  In  the  first  years  of  his  reign,  his 
priue  and  vanity  seemed  to  domineer  overall  his  other  pas- 
sions; though  from  the  beginning  he  was  impetuous,  head- 
strong, impatient  of  contradiction  and  advice.  He  was  rash, 
arrogant,  prodigal,  vain-glorious,  pedantic, and  superstitious. 
He  delighted  in  pomp  and  pageantry,  the  baubles  of  a  weak 
mind.  His  passions,  soothed  by  adulation,  rejected  all  re- 
straint ;  and  as  he  was  an  utter  stranger  to  all  the  finer  feel- 
ings of  the  soul,  he  gratified  them  at  the  expense  of  justice 
and  humanity,  without  remorse  or  compunction.  He  wrest- 
ed the  supremacy  from  the  bisiiop  of  Home,  partly  on  con- 
scientious motives,  and  partly  for  reasons  of  state  and  con- 
venience. He  suppressed  the  monasteries,  in  order  to  sup- 
ly  his  extravagance  w  ith  their  spoils ;  but  he  would  not 
nave  made  those  acquisitions  so  easily,  had  they  not  been 
productive  of  advantage  to  his  nobility,  and  agreeable  to  the 
nation  in  general.  He  was  frequently  at  war;  but  the 
greatest  conquest  he  obtained  was  over  hi*  own  parliament 
and  people.  Religious  disputes  had  divided  them  into  two 
factions.  He  was  rapacious,  arbitrary,  froward,  fretful,  and 
80  cruel,  that  he  seemed  to  delight  in  the  blood  of  his  sub- 
jects. He  never  betrayed  the  least  symptoms  of  any  tender- 
ness in  his  disposition  ;  and  seemed  to  live  in  defiance  of 
censure,  whether  ecclesiastical  or  secular ;  he  died  in  ap- 
prehension of  futurity,  and  was  buried  at  Windsor  with  idle 
processions  and  childish  pageantry,  which  iu  those  days 
passed  for  real  taste  and  magnificence. 

HF-NSFEET,  s.the  hedge  fumitory. 

HF/PAR,  in  the  old  chymistrv-,  the  name  formerly  given 
to  the  combination  of  sulphur  with  alkalL  Such  combina- 
tions are  now  called  sulphurets. 

HEPATIC,  or  HEPATICAL,  a.  [Iiepatiau,  Lat.  from 
keptir,  the  liver,  Gr.J  belonging  to,  or  situated  in  the  liver. 
Hepatic  air,  is  a  permanently  elastic  fluid,  of  a  very  disagree- 
able odour,  somewhat  like  that  of  rotten  eggs,  obtained 
from  the  combiriations  of  sulphur  with  eartlis,  alkalies, 
Bietals,  &c. 

HEPS,  or  HIPS.  s.  the  berries  of  tlie  dog-rose  briar. 

HEPTACATSULAR,  «.  [from  fiefita,  seven.  Gr.  and 
«afsa,  a  cavity,  Lat.]  having  seven  cavities  or  cells. 
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HE'PTAGON,  *.  [from  hepta,  seven,  and  gone,  an  angle. 
Or.]  a  figure  with  seven  sides  or  angles. 

HEPTA'GOIV  AL,a.  [from  /lepta,  seven,  and  gone,  an  angle, 
Gr.J  having  sevtfii  angles  or  sides. 

IIE'PTaRCHY,  {hiptarky)  i.  [from  hqita,  iemto,  and 
archo,  goverimtcnt,  Gr.]  a  government  in  which  seven  per- 
sons rule  independent  ol  each  other.  The  Saxon  heptarchy 
included  all  England,  which  was  divided  into  seven  petty 
kingdo'.us,  viz.  those  of  Kent,  the  South  Saxons,  WestSanons, 
East  Saxons,  Northumberland,  East  Angles,  and  Mercia. 

HEPTATEUCH,  in  Bibliography,  a  work  consisting  of 
seve-:i  books,  more  particularly  the  first  seven  books  of  the 
Bible,  Genesis,  K.vodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers, Deuteronomy, 
Joshua,  and  Judges. 

HER,  the  oblintie  case  of  .':^e. 

HERA'CLIDi«,  or  the  ife<«rno/'<Ar  Heraclidje  into 
Peloponticsus,  s.  ia  chronology,  is  a  famous  epoclia,  that  con- 
stitutes the  l)eginning  of  profane  history ;  all  the  time  pre- 
ceding that  v'-eriod  being  accounted!  fabulous.  This  return 
happened  in  the  year  of  the  world  2862,  100  years  after 
thev  were  expelled,  and  80  after  the  destruction  of  Troy. 

HE'RALD,  «.  [Teut.]  an  oflicer  who  registers  genealo- 
gies, adjusts  and  paints  coat-armciir,  and  regulates  funerals. 
An  officer  at  arms,  whnsf"  business  it  is  to  declare  war,  to  i%vo- 
claim  peace,  to  marshal  all  the  solemnity  at  a  coronation, 
christening;,  marriage,  and  funeral  of  princes,  to  emblazon 
and  examine  coats  of  arms,  &c.  Heralds  were  formerly 
held  in  much  greater  esteem  than  at  present,  and  were 
created  and  christened  by  the  king,  who,  pouring  a  gold  cup 
of  wine  upon  their  head,  gave  them  the  herald-uamc  ;  but 
this  is  now  done  by  the  earl-marshal.  They  could  not  arrive 
at  tlie  dignity  of  Herald,  without  having  been  seven  years 
pursuivant ;  nor  quit  the  office  of  Herald,  but  to  be  made 
king  at  arms.  Tne  three  chief  Heralds  are  called  Kings 
at  Arms,  the  principal  of  which  is  Garter ,-  the  next  is  called 
CUneneietix ;  and  the  third  Aorroy  ;  these  two  last  are calle'' 
Provincial  Heralds.  Besides  these,  there  are  six  other  in- 
ferior  Heralds,  viz.  York,  Lancaster,  Somerset,  Chester, 
Richmond,  and  Windsor ;  to  which,  on  the  coming  of  king 
George  I.  to  the  crown,  a  new  Herald  was  added,  styled 
Hanmer  Herald;  and  another  styled  Gloucester  King; 
at  Arms.  The  kings  at  anus,  the  Herahh,  and  the  four  pur- 
suivants, are  a  college  or  corporation,  erected  by  a  charter 
granted  by  Richard  III.  by  which  they  obtain  several  pri- 
vileges, as  to  be  free  from  subsidies,  tolls,  and  all  other  trou- 
blesome offices.  Figuratively,  a  forerunner,  omen,  or  token 
of  something  futtire. 

To  HE'RALD,  «.  a.  to  introduce  as  by  a  herald.  Not  in 
use. 

HE'RALDRY,  s.  {hemulderie,  Fr.J  the  art  of  armoury 
and  blazoning,  which  comprehends  the  knowledge  of  what 
relates  to  solemn  cavalcades  and  cereBiorues  of  coronations, 
instalments,  the  creation  of  peers,  nxjntials,  funerals,  <fec. 
Also,  whatever  relates  to  the  bearing  of  urms,  assigning 
those  that  belong  to  all  persons,  regulahing  their  right 
and  precedences  in  point  of  honour,  and  restraining  those 
who  have  not  a  just  claim  from  bearing  coats  of  arms  that  (1» 
not  belong  to  them.  See  Blazoning,  Arms,  Shield, 
Bearing,  &c. 

HERB,  s.  [herba,  Lat  herbe,  Ft.]  in  tiotany,  a  plant 
whose  stalks  are  soft,  and  have  nothing  woody  in  them  ;  as 
grass  or  hemlock.  In  cookery,  a  plant  whose  leaves  are 
chiefly  used;  as  sage  or  mint.  Synon.'A  plant  is  any 
vegetable  production  arising  from  seed,  but  seems  confined 
to  such  as  are  not  very  large.  Hnbs  are  those  plants  whose 
stalks  are  soft,  and  have  no  woody  substance. 

HERBACEOUS,  a.  [from  herba,  a  herb,  Lat.]  belonging 
to,  or  having  the  properties  of  herbs.  Feeding  on  vege- 
tables. 


HERBAGE,  s.  \tierbage,   Fr.l  a  collective  or  general 
term  applied  to  several  sorts  of  herbs  ; 
111  law.  I  lie  tithe  ami  right  of  pasture. 


grass,  or|  pasture. 


HE  RBAL,  s.  a  book  containing  tlie  names  and  dcKnih 
(ions  of  plants. 
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HETIBALIST,  s.  a  person  skilled  in  plants. 

HE'RBARIST,  s.  [ftom  herba,  au  herb,  Lat.]  one  skilled 
in  herbs. 

HE'RBELET,  s.  diminutive  of  herb ;  a  small  herb. 

HERBE'SCENT,  a.  |froin  herba,  an  herb,  Lat.]  growing 
rato  herbs. 

HE'RBID,  a.  [from  herba,  au  herb,  Lat.J  covered  with 
herbs.         ' 

HE'RBOUS,  a.  [from  herba,aa  herb,  Lat.]  abounding  ia 
herbs. 

HE'RBULENT,  a.  [from  haia,  an  herb,  Lat.]  containing 
herbs. 

HERBWOM  AN,  s.  a  woman  who  sells  herbs. 

Hi'"'llBY, «.  partaking  of  the  natuic  othcrbs. 

HERCULA'NEUM,  au  aiitieut ..  ly  of  Italy,  near  Naples, 
totally  destroyed  by  an  eruption  of  .Vlount  Vesuvius,  in  the 
reign  of  the  cr.iperor  Titus.  In  the  years  1669  and  J711, 
upon  diggiug  in  these  parts,  sometliing  of  tliis  city  was  dis- 
covered. In  lv;».B  fresh  attt'iiipts  wereiuade,  and  since  that 
time  a  prodigious  number  of  monuments  of  every  kind  have 
been  discovered,  such  as  paintings,  statues,  bustoes,  furni- 
ture, utensils,  &c.  Tlie  situation  was  near  where  Portici 
now  stands. 

HERCULE'AN,  a.  a  term  applied  to  that  which  requires 
much  strength,  labour,  and  dilticulty  to  perform. 

HE'RCULES,  the  son  of  Jupiter  by  Alcmena,  born  at 
Thebes,  in  Bceotia.  By  the  envy  of  Juno  he  narrowly  es- 
caped death  ;  two  serpents  being  sent  to  kill  him  in  his  cra- 
dle, he  overcame  and  killed  them  by  pulling  tljem  to  pieces. 
After  having  performed  many  extraordinary  tilings  i)y  the 
command  of  Eurystheus,  he  accomplished  the  twelve  follow- 
ing works  or  exploits,  commonly  and  emphatically  calleil 
his  labours :  1.  He  overcame  the  lion  of  Nema-a,  whose  skin 
he  wore  continually  afterwards  ;  for  whicii  reason  painters, 
sculptors, <fcc.  commonly  represent  him  sodresse<i.  2.  He 
destroyed  the  hvdni,  or  monster  with  seven  heads.  3.  He 
conquered  the  Erymantheaii  boar.  4.  He  caught  a  hind 
with  golden  horns  and  brazen  hoofs  in  the  forest  of  Parthenia, 
after  a  year's  hunting.  5.  He  destroyed  the  harpies.  6. 
He  subdued  tlie  Amazons,  took  their  queen's  girdle,  and 
obliged  her  to  marry  his  friend  Theseus.  7.  He  cleansed 
Augea's  stable.  8.  He  overcame  the  Cretan  bull,  Pasiphae's 
gallant,  who  vomited  tire.  9.  He  killed  Dioinede,  and  his 
horses,  which  he  fed  with  men's  flesh.  10.  He  subdued  the 
Spanish  Geryon,  and  carried  away  his  Hock.  II.  He  took 
away  the  golden  apples  from  the  garden  of  Hesperides,  and 
killed  the  dragon  that  watched  them.  12.  He  brought  Cer- 
berus vvirii  the  three  heads  from  hell.  Besides  these,  he 
conquered  the  centaurs,  crushed  Antheus  to  death  betw/;en 
his  arms,  carried  the  axle-tree  of  the  heavens  to  relieve  At- 
las, &c.  After  his  death  he  was  taken  into  the  number  of 
the  gods,  and  married  Hebe,  the  joddess  of  Youth.  The 
antients  moralize  this  fable  tlius:  By  Hercules  (they  say) 
the  strength  of  reason  and  ph'ilo=oph"y  is  meant,  which  sub- 
dues and  conquers  our  irregular  passions ;  that  his  marriage 
intimates,  that  great  and  noble  actitms  are  always  fresh 
blooming  in  the  memory  of  all,  ^eing  transmitted  in  the 
histories  of  their  times  to  the  latest  posteritv. 

HE'RCULES,  in  astronomy,  a  constellation  of  the  nor- 
thern hemisphere. 

HERCULES-PILLARS,  antiently  so  called,  arc  thought 
to  be  the  two  mountains  which  form  the  straits  of  Gibraltar: 
■amely,  Calpe  on  the  side  of  Europe,  and  Avila  on  the  side 
of  Africa. 

flERD,  *.  \/ieord.  Sax.]  a  number  or  multitude  of  beasts, 
generally  applied  to  black  cattle ; /oc/w  being  applied  to 
•beep.     A  company  of  men,  in  con>*erapt  or  detestation. 

To  HERD,  r.  71.  to  gather  together  in  multitudes,  or 
companies,  applied  both  to  men  and*  beasts ;  to  associate, 
or  mix  in  anv  company. 

HERDGROOM,  *.'a  keeper  of  herds. 
HERDMA-N,  orHE'ROSMAN.j.oneemployedintend- 
.nf^  a  number  of  cattle. 


H  ERE,  ad.  [her.  Sax.  hier,  Belg.  J  the  place  where  a  person 
is  present.  "This  place,  applied  to  situation.  The  present 
state,  opposed  to  a  future  one.  Joined  with  there,  it  implies, 
in  no  certain  place.  "  Tis  neither  Aw*  nor  there."  Shah.  It 
is  also  used  in  making  an  offer  or  attempt. 

HERKABO'UTS,  ad.  near  this  place. 

HEREA'PrER,|a(/.  after  the  present  time.  Used  substan- 
tively for  a  future  state.  "  Points  out  an  liereafter."  Ad- 
disoti. 

HEREAT,  arf.  atthis. 

SEREBY',  ad  by  this ;  bv  this  means. 
EREDITABLE,  a.  [from  hares,  an  heir,  Lat.]  that  may 
be  enjoyed  by  right  of  inheritance. 

HEREDITAMENT,  t.  [from  hares,  an  heir,  Lat.]  m 
law,  an  inheritance,  or  estate  descending  by  inheritance. 

HEREDITARILY,  ad.  by  inheiitauce. 

HERE'DITARY,  a.  [from  hccres,  au  heir,  Lat.]  possessed 
or  claimed  by  right  of  inheritance  ;  desccjiding  by  inheri- 
tance. Hereditary  diseases  are  such  as  children  derive  from 
their  parents. 

HE'REFORD,  the  rapit-al  city  of  Herefordshire,  with 
three  markets,  on  Wednesday,  Eriday,  and  Saturday.  It 
is  pleasantly  and  coinmodiously  seated  among  delightful 
meadows  arid  rich  corn-fields,  and  is  almost  encompassed  by 
the  Wye  and  two  other  rivers,  over  which  arc  two  bridges. 
It  is  a 'large  place,  and  had  six  parish  churches,  but  two  of 
them  were  demoliihed  in  the  civil  wars.  It  had  also  a  cas- 
tle, which  has  been  long  destroyed.  It  is  a  bishop's  see,  and 
the  cathedral  is  a  handsome  structure.  The  chief  manufac- 
ture is  gloves,  many  of  which  are  sent  to  London.  It  is  eo- 
verned  by  a  mayor,  six  aldermen,  and  a  sword-bearer.  Ihe 
streets  are  broad  and  paved;  and  it  is  38  miles  W.  by  N.  of 
Gloucester,  and  130  W.  N.  W.  of  London.  It  sends  two 
members  to  parliament. 

HE'REFORDSHIRi:,  a  county  of  England,  bounded  on 
theW.  by  Radnorshire  and  Brecknockshire;  on  the  N.  by 
Shropshire,  on  the  E.  by  Gloucestershire  and  Worcester- 
shire, and  on  the  S.  by  Monmoutkshire,  and  part  of  Glou- 
cestershire. It  extends  about  38  miles  from  N.  to  S.  and 
33  from  E.  to  W.  It  is  dividi^d  into  ll'hundreds,  which 
contain  I  city,  6  market  towns,  176  parishes,  3f>l  villages, 
1500  houses,  and  about  90,000  inhabitants.  The  air  is 
healthy,  the  climate  mild,  the  soil  generally  fertile,  produc- 
ing wheat,  barley,  oats,  clover,  turnips,  Arc.  a  principal  part 
of  the  land  being  employed  in  tillage ;  the  fuce  of  the  coun- 
try is  rich,  beautiful  and  picturesijue;  and  it  abounds  with 
wood.  The  Herefordshire  cider  is  sufiiciently  celebrated, 
and  apples  grow  here  in  great  abuntlance,  being  plentiful 
even  in  the  liedge-rows.  'Ehe  sheep  are  small,fal)'oi'ding  a 
fine  silky  wool,  in  quality  approaching  to  the  Spanish  ;  but 
the  superior  quality  of  the  wool  not  being  thought  adequate 
to  atone  for  the  smallness  of  the  carcase,  the  farmers,  ia  ge- 
neral, are  desirous  of  obtaining  a  breed  larger  and  more 
profitable.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Wye,  Monnow, 
Lug,  andFrome,  all  of  which  are  well  stored  with  fish,  and 
the  salmon,  in  particular,  is  very  remarkable  ;  for,  in  other 
parts  of  England,  they  are  so  far  out  of  season,  after  spawn- 
ing, as  to  be  unwholesome  food,  till  they  have  been  again  at 
sea  to  recover  themselves  ;  but  here  they  are  found  fat  and  . 
fit  for  the  table  in  all  seasons. 

HERETO,  nd.  in  this ;  in  this  case,  sense,  or  respect. 

HEREraTO,  ad.  into  this. 

HEREMI'TICAL,  a.  more  properly  eremitical;  [from.- 
erevws,  a  desert,  Gr.]  solitary;  suitable  to  an  hermit. 

HEREO'F,  ad.  from  hence ;  from  this ;  of'this. 

HKREO'N,  nrf.upon  this. 

HERE'SIARCH,  (hercsiark)  s.  [from  hairetis,  a  sect,  and 
arche,  a  head,  Gr.]  a  leader,  inventor,  chief,  or  head,  of  a 
heresy. 

HE'RESY,  s.  [hairesis,  Gr.]  used  in  a  good  sense,  it  implies 
a  sect  or  collection  of  persons  holding  the  same  opinion  ;  in 
this  sense  it  is  used  in  the  original,  Ai-ts  xxiv.  14.  In  a  bad 
sense,  it  implies  a  sect  or  number  of  persons  separating 
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from,  «nd  opposing;  the  opinion  of,  the  catholic  cliuicli,  and 
as  such  culpable :  in  this  sense  it  is  used  by  St.  Paul,  X  Cor. 
xi.  19.  (iai.  V.  31).  and  elsewhere. 

HE'RETIC,  *.  [from  hairesis,  a  sect  or  heresy,  Gr.]  one 
who  propagates  his  private  opinions,  in  opposition  to  that 
of  the  church. 

HERETICAL,  a.  [from  hairesii,  a  sect  or  heresy,  Gr.] 
eont.iinins  heresv. 

HKRE'TICAtLY,  ad.  after  the  manner  of  a  heretic; 
with  heresv  ;  contrary  to  the  true  sense  of  the  Scriptures. 

H  ERETO',  ad.  to  this ;  add  to  thi». 
.     HERETOFORE,  ad.  before  the  present  time ;  formerly. 

HEREUNTO',  «d.  to  this. 

HEl'vEWITH,  «rf.  with  this. 

HE'RIOT,  t.  \heregild.  Sax.]  in  law,  a  fine  paid  to  the 
lord  at  the  death  of  a  landholder,  generally  the  best  thing 
in  the  nossession  of  tiic  landholder. 

HE'RITAIJLE,  fl.ffrom  hares,  an  heir,  Lat.J  in  law,  that 
may  be  inherited. 

HERITAGE,!.  [/leriW"?,  Fr.]  an  inheritance;  an  estate 
descendiiiij  by  rif;ht  of  inheritance  ;  an  estate.  In  divinity, 
the  peculiar  or  ciiosen  people  of  the  deity. 

HERMATHRODITE,(;i€r)iia/rodi:e)  j.[frora  Hermfsznd  . 
A-pheditc,  the  Greek  names  of  Mercury  and  Venus]  an  ani- 
mal in  M  hich  both  sexes  are  united. 

HERMAPHRODITICAL,  {hermafrodUical)  a.  [from 
Herjnet  and  Aphrodite,  the  Greek  Barnes  of  Mercury  and 
Venu.'?]  pnitaking  of  both  sexes. 

HERMETIC,  or  HERMETICAL.  a.  [from  Hermei:,  the 
Greek  name  of  Mercury,  ^yllo  was  imagined  to  be  the  in- 
yentor  of  chvmistryj  chymical. 

HERMETICALLY, ad.  in  a  chymical  manner.  A  term 
applied  to  tlie  closing  of  the  orifice  of  a  glass  tube,  so  as  to 
render  it  air-tight.  Hermes,  or  Mercury,  was  formerly  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  inventor  of  chymistry;  hence  a  tube 
which  was  closed  for  chymical  purposes,  was  said  to  be  her- 
meticalhi  or  chi/micalfy  sealed.  It  is  usually  done  by  melting 
the  end  of  the  tube  by  means  of  a  blow-pipe,  and  then 
twisting  it  with  a  pair  of  pliers  or  tongs. 

HE'RMIT,  1.  ifrom  eremos,  a  desert,  Gr.]'!i  person  who 
lives  in  a  desert,  or  at  a  distance  from  society,  for  the  sake  of 
contemplation  or  devotion. 

HE;RMITAGE,  *.  'hermuage,  Fr.J  the  cell,  cot,  or 
dwelling  of  a  hermit. 

HE'RMITAGETnE.Northurabeiland,  near  Warkworth, 
is  the  best  preserved,  and  most  entire  now  remaining  in 
these  kingdoms.  It  still  contains  t^ree  apartments,  hollow- 
ed in  the  solid  rock, and  hanging  over  the  river  in  the  most 
picturesque  msinner  imaginable,  with  a  covering  of  antient 
hoary  trees,  reliques  of  the  venerable  woods  in  which  iJiis 
fine  solitude  was  embowered. 

in:RMlTICAL,  n.  like  a  hermit ;  suitable  to  a  hermit. 

HE'RMOD/iCTYL,  s.  ffroui  Jfermea,  Mercury,  and  dar- 
t-Jos, a  tinger,  Gr.]  a  medicinal  root  of  a  determinate  and 
regular  figure,  and  repre:;cnting  the  common  figure  of  a 
heart  cut  in  two  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  length.  It 
comes  from  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  was  formerly  used  as  a 
gentle  cathartic. 

HERN,  t.  contracted  from  Heron,  which  see.     • 

HK'RNIA,  y.  [Lat.]  in  medicine,  any  kind  of  rupture. 

HE'RO,  j. [from  heros,  Gr.  and  Lat.]  a  man  eminent  for 
bravery;  a  person  of  distinguished  merit,  abilities,  or  vir- 
tues, the  chief  person  in  an  epic  poem,  or  in  a  piece  of  his- 
tory jointing. 

HEROIC,  or  HERO'ICAL,  a.  [from  hei-os,  a  hero,  Gr. 
hermciis,  Lat.]  like  an  hero ;  performed  under  great  disad- 
vantages, and  arguing  remarkable  courage  and  abili 
ties. 

HEROICALLY,  ad. like  an  hero. 

HEROINE,  *.  [Fr.  heroine,  from  herot,  a  hero,  Gr.]  a  fe- 
male of  extraordinary  viitues  and  bravery;  a  female  who  is 
the  chief  person  in  ai;  epic  poem,  or  in  a  piece  of  history 
BAintiii^ 
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H E'ROISM,  J.  [A^mjm*,  Fr.]  the  qualitieJ  of  an  hero; 
restrained  sometimes  to  courage  or  intrepidity. 

HE'RON,  s.  [hbon,  Fr,]  a  bird  with  long  slender  legs, 
that  feeds  on  fish.  Now  commonly  pronounced  and  writ- 
ten hern. 

HE'RPES,  s.  [from  herpo,  to  creep,  Gr.  because  the  erup- 
tions creep  from  place  to  place]  a  cutaneous  heat  or  inflam- 
mation, divided  into  the  Jierpes  miliaris,  which  appears  like 
millet  seed  upon  the  skin,  and  the  herpu  exedens  more  cor- 
rosive, attended  with  ruddy  itching  pustules,  ivhich  in  tiiac 
ulcerate  the  parts  affected. 

HE'RRING,  s.  [hcering  Sax.]  a  small  salt-water  fish, 
coming  in  incredible  shoals  from  Shetland,  froip  thence  to 
Scotland,  and  so  gradually  round  our  island.  A  red-herring 
is  that  v»hich  h  salted  and  dried  in  smoke. 

HE  RRNHUTH,  a  town  of  Gorlitz,  in  Lusatia,  6  miles  N. 
of  Zittau.  It  was  founded  in  1723,  by  the  Moravian  Bre- 
thren, on  lands  belonging  to  count  Zinzeuclorf,  and  it  after- 
wards became  the  metropolis,  and  chief  nursery,  of  the  re- 
ligious of  that  persuasion. 

HERRNHUITERS,  the  Moravians  oc United  Brethren, 
a  sect  of  protestants. 

HE'RSCHEL, ».    SeelGEORGiDM'SiDus. 

HERSE,  *.  [See  Hearse]  in  fortification,  a  lattice  or 
portcullis  in  form  of  a  harrow,  heset  with  iron'  spikes, 
usually  hung  by  a  rope,  to  be  cut  down  in  case  of  a  surprise, 
or  when  the  first  gate  is  broken  by  a  petard,  that  it  may  fall 
and  stop  up  the  passage. 

To  HERSE,  V.  a.  to  put  into  a  herse. 

HERSELF,  the  female  personal  pronoun,  whereby  a  wo- 
man is  spoken  of  as  distinguished  from  others  of  her  sex. 

HERTFORD.    See  Hartfokd. 

HESITANCY,  [from  heesito,  to  hesitate,  Lat.]  a  pause 
from  speaking  or  acting,  arising  from  an  impeciimcnt  of 
speech  :  doubt,  or  want  of  resolution. 

To  H  E'SITATE,  v.  «.  \hasitu,  from  hcereo,  to  stick,  Lat.]  to 
pause,  or  cease  from  acting  or  speaking  for  want  of  resolu- 
tion ;  to  delay  ;  to  be  in  doubt;  to  make  adiihculty. 

HESITATION,*,  [from  hasito,  to  hesitate,  Lat.]  a  pause 
or  delay  arising  from  doubt  or  suspicion ;  a  scruple;  an  in- 
termission of  speech,  owing  to  some  natural  impediment. 

HE'SPER,  s.  [Hesperot,  Gr.  Hesperus,  Lat.]  in  astronomy, 
an  appellation  given  to  the  planet  Venus,  when  she  sets 
after  the  sun. 

HESPE'RIDES,  in  antiquity,  the  daughter  of  Hesperus 
brother  of  Atlas,  who  kept  a  garden  full  of  golden  apples, 
guarded  by  a  dragon  ;  but  Hercules,  having  laid  the  dragon 
asleep,  stole  away  the  apples.  Others  say,  that  they  kept 
sheep  with  golden  fleeces,  which  were  taken  away  by  Her- 
cules. 

HE'SSE,  a  country  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Upper 
Rhine,  more  than  80  miles  in  length,  and  unequal  in  breacltb. 
It  is  surrounded  by  woods  ana  mountains,  in  which  are 
mines  of  iron  and  copper  :  in  the  middle  are  fine  plains, 
fertile  in  corn  and  pastures,  and  there  is  plenty  of  vines, 
fruits  and  honey  ;  birch  trees  are  very  common,  and  they 
make  a  sort  of  wine  of  the  sap.  They  likewise  cultivate  a 
large  quantity  of  hops,  and  make  excellent  beer.  Marble, 
alabaster,  vitriol,  sulphur,  lead,  alum,  pipe-mailer's  clay, 
bole,  &c.  are  also  found  in  considerable  quantities  ;  and 
there  are  several  salt  springs,  mineral  waters,  and  mediciua) 
baths. 

HEST,  s.  [hiest.  Sax.]  the  command,  precept,  law,  or 
order  of  a  superior.    Used  only  in  poetry. 

HETEROCLITE,  s.  \helei-eclitum,  Lat.  from  helerot, 
another  and  clino,  to  decline,  Gr.j  a  noun  which  varies  from 
the  common  forms  of  declension,  by  redundancy,  defect,  or 
otherwise.  Figuratively,  any  person  or  thing  deviating 
from  the  common  rule  or  standard. 

HETEROCLITICAL,  n.  deviating  from  the  common  rule. 

HETERODOX,  a.  [from  heteros,  another,  and  dbra, 
opinion,  Cjr.j  contrary  to  the  established  opinion,  opposed  to 
orthodox,  : 
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I!F,TKI10D0X,  /.  ffrom  hetem,  annthcr,  and  iexa, 
opinion,  (ti'.J  a  ppciiliar  npinion,  an  opiniun  dilFcring  from 
tlio  goncrality  of  mankind. 

HKTKROGE'NEAL,  «.  [from  heteros,  another,  and 
eenns,  a  kind,  Gr.]  of  a  diflerent  nature,  kind,  or  quality. 

HETEROGENEITY,*.  [A«t<TJos-enfii«,  Fr.] opposition  of 
naTiire  ;  contrariety  or  difference  of  qualities. 

HETEROGE'Ni-:OUS,  (the  r  in  this  word  and  all  its  de- 
riratives  is  sounded  soft)  a.  of  a  different  kind  ;  contrary, 
dissimilar,  or  different,  in  properties  or  nature. 

HETERO'SCIANS,  t.  [from  hcteros,  another,  and  shia,  a 
shadow,  Gr.]  in  geography,  those  whose  shadows,  at  noon 
day,  are  always  projected  or  directed  the  same  way  ;  such 
arc  those  who  live  in  the  temperate  zones,  the  shadows  of 
those  of  the  northern  tropic  falling  always  north.    In  its 

Erimary  sense,  it  denotes  those  inhabitants  of  tiic  earth  who 
ave  their  shadows  projected  dift'erent  ways  from  each 
other:  in  this  sense,  we,  who  inhaj^it  the  north  temperate 
xoiie,  are  /leterosciant  to  those  who  inUabit  the  south  tempe- 
rate zone. 

To  HEW,  V.  a.  part,  ham  or  hewed;  [htatcan,  Sax.]  to  cut 
by  force  with  an  edged  instrument ;  to  hack  ;  to  chop ;  to 
fell,  form,  or  shape,  with  an  axe. 

HE'WER,  t.  one  who  cuts  wood  or  stone.  A  carver,  in 
•acred  writ. 

HE'XAGON, ».  [hexagone,  Fr.  {torn  hex,  six,  and  gone,  an 
angle,  Gr.]  a  figure  containing  six  sides  or  angles. 

HEXA'GONAL,  «.  [from  hex,  six,  and  gone,  an  angle, 
Gf.l  consistingof,  or  having  six  sides  or  corners. 

HEX  A'M  ETER,  *.  [from  liex,  six,  and  metron,  a  measure, 
Qr.l  H  verse  containing  six  feet. 

HEX  A'NG  UL  AR,  a.  [from  hex,  six,  Gr.  and  angulnt,  a  cor- 
ner, Lat.]  having  six  angles  or  corners. 

HE'XAPOD,  s.  [from  hex,  six,  and  pons,  afoot,  Gr.]  an 
aijiraal  hsviii!;  six  feet. 

HEXA'SliCK,  *.  [from  hex,  six,  and  ttichos,  a  verse,  Gr.] 
•  poem  consisting  of  six  lines  or  verses. 

HE'XHAM,  a  town  of  Northumberland,  not  populous, 
with  narrow  streets  and  ill-built  houses.  Its  raarKet-place, 
however,  near  the  centre  of  the  town,  is  a  spacious  square, 
supplied  by  a  fountain  with  water.  Its  present  church, 
which  contains  many  antient  tombs,  bears  consideraWe 
marks  of  Saxon  grandeur,  and  it  was  formerly  famous  for  an 
abbey.  On  the  screen,  at  the  entrance  of  the  clioir,  are 
some  strange  monastic  paintings,  called  the  Dance  of  Death. 
Hexham  is  believed  to  have  been  formerly  a  Roman  sta- 
tion. It  is  now  principally  noted  for  its  manufactory  of 
tanned  leather,  shoes,  and  gloves ;  and  is  situated  On  a 
small  stream,  called  the  Hcxtold,  near  the  Tyne,  22  miles 
W.  of  Newcastle,  and  284  N.  N.  W.  of  London.  Market  on 
Tuesday  and  Saturday. 

HEY,  viterject.  [from  high]  a  word  used  to  express  sudden 
or  mutual  encouragement. 

HE'YDAY,  iiUerj.  for  high  flay  ;  an  expression  of  frolic, 
jov,  and  sometimes  of  surprise  and  wonder. 

■HE'Y-HO,»Ker;.    See  Hkigh-mo. 

HE'YDEN,  and  HE'YDEN  BRtGG,  a  town  of  Nor- 
thumberland, with  a  well-endowed  grammar  school,  and  a 
tiae  bridge  of  6  arches,  over  the  Tyne.  Market  on  Tucs- 
dav. 

HETDON,  a  town  in  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  with 
a  raurket  on  Thursday.  It  is  seated  on  a  river  which  soon 
falls  into  the  Ilumber ;  and  was  formerly  a  considerable  town, 
Init  is  now  much  decayed,  on  account  of  the  neighbourhood 
of  Hull.  It  sends  two  mombers  to  parliament;  and  is  181 
miles  N.  bv  W.  of  London. 

HE'YTESBURY,  a  town  of  Wiltshire,  whose  market  is 
disused.  It  sends  two  members  to  parliament,  and  is  »3 
miles  \V.  by  S.  of  London. 

.   HIATION,  t.  [from  hio,  to  gape,  Lat.]  the  act  of  gap- 
iDg.    Seldrtm  used. 

HIATUS,  t.  [Lat.]  ai;  aperture  or  breach ;  the  opening  of 
the  mouth  by  pronouncing  one  word  ending,  and  another 
beginning  with  a  vowel.    In  grammar,  a  fault  in  composing, 
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arising  from  the  use  of  two  words  tojjether,  the  former  of 
which  ends,  and  ttie  latter  begins  with,  a  vowel.  In  manu- 
scripts, a  gap  or  defect  in  the  copy  by  time  or  accident. 

HIBE'RNAL,  o.  [hihemus,  Lat.]  belonging  or  relating  to 
the  winter. 

HIBE'RNIAN,  a.  [from  Hihemia,  Lat.]  belonging  to  Ire-' 
land.    Used  substantively  for  a  native  or  inhabitant  of  lr«- 
land. 

HI'CCOUGH,  '(commonly  pron.  hichup)  t.  {hoquet,  Fr. 
hichen,  Dan.]  a  convulsive,  interrupted,  and  uneasy  mctiou 
of  the  diaphragm,  and  parts  adjacent,  made  in  drawing  in 
our  breath,  whereby  the  muscle,  retiring  impetuously  down- 
wards, impels  the  other  parts  beneath  it,  and  is  accompanied, 
with  a  sonorous  explosion  of  the  air  through  the  mouth. 

To  HICCOUGH,  (hickup)  V.  n.  to  sob  or  make  a  noise 
from  a  convulsive  or  spasmodic  concussion  of  the  dia- 
phragm. 

To  HrCKUP,f.  n.  [a  corruption  of  hiceoiigh\  to  make  a 
noise  from  a  convulsion  of  the  diaphragm. 

HICKWALL,  or  HI'CKWAY,  *.  a  kind  of  woodpecker. 

To  HIDE, ».  a.  pret.  hid,  part.  pass.  Aid,  or  hidden ;  \hida)t, 
.Sax.]  to  conceal,  or  withdraw  from  a  person's  sight  or  know-  , 
ledffe. 

HIDE,  s.  [haitde,  Belg.J  the  skin  of  any  brute,  either  raw 
or  dressed  ;  the  human  skin,  so  called  when  coarse,  or  in 
contempt.  Hide  of  land,  was  such  a  quantity  of  land  as 
might  be  ploughed  witlione  plough  within  the  compass  of  a 
year,  or  so  much  as  would  maintain  a  family  ;  some  call  it 
60,  some  80,  and  some  100  acres. 

HI'DEBOUND,  a.  in  farriery,  applied  to  a  horse  when 
his  skin  sticks  sohard  to  his  ribs  and  back,  that  it  cannot  be 
pulled  or  loosened.  In  botany,  applied  to  trees,  when  the 
bark  will  not  give  way  to  the  growth.  Harsh;  reserved  ; 
untractable.  figuratively,  niggardly;  penurious;  parsi- 
monious. 

HI'DEOUS,  a.  [hideux,  Fr.]  affecting  with  fear,  terror,  or 
horror ;  shocking. 

HI'DEOUSLY,  ad.  in  such  a  manner  as  to  frighten  or 
shock. 

HliDEOUSNESS,  s.  that  quality  which  renders  a  person 
or  thing  an  object  of  terror. 

Hl'DER,  J.  the  person  that  conceals  himself,  or  witli- 
draws  from  sight. 

To  HIE,  V.  o.  [hiegan.  Sax.]  to  hasten,  or  go  [in  haste. 
Formerly  it  was  usea  with  the  reciprocal  pronouns,  kimieff, 
&c.  but  13  now  scarce  ever  used  except  in  poetry. 

HI'ERARCH,  {hierark)  s.  [from  hierei,  holy,  and  lurcht, 
government,  Gr.l  the  chief  of  a  sacred  order. 

HIERARCHICAL, {hiernrkihtl)  a.  [from  A«ro^  hoW,  and 
arche,  government,  Gr.]  belonging  to  the  spiritual  or(ier,  or 
to  ecclesiastical  government. 

HIE KARCHY,  {hierarchy)  s.  [from  hieros,  holy,  and  arehe, 
government,  Gr.l  in  divinity,  sacred  government,  or  the 
order  and  subordination  among  the  several  ranks  of  angels ; 
an  ecclesiastical  establishment. 

HI'KRES,  a  cluster  of  small  islands  in  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  on  the  coast  of  the  department  of  Var.  Three  of  them, 
namely,  PorqueroUes,  Porteros,  or  Port  Cross,  and  Ba^ueau, 
are  inhabited,  and  the  Isle  of  Titan,  the  largest  of  them, 
is  capable  of  cultivation.  They  abound  with  medicinal 
plants.  Between  these  islands  and  the  continent  is  the 
Road  or  Giilf  of'Hieres,  an  excellent  and  capacious  pool 
or  luirhour.  Hieret,  a  town  in  the  department  of  Var, 
seated  in  a  pleasant  and  fruitful  country,  in  which  are 
found  the  best  fruits  of  France  ;  but  its  harbour  being 
choked  up,  it  is  now  much  decayed.  During  great  part  of 
the  winter,  the  verdure  of  the  country  is  as  hne  as  in  the 
spring,  and,  in  many  gardens,  green  peas  may  be  gathered. 
Near  the  town  are  large  salt-works; .  It  is  situated  on  the 
side  of  a  hill,  with  a  canal  cut  from  the  salt  lakes  to  the  sea, 
10  miles  E.  of  Toulon,  and  360  S.  by  E.  'rf  Paris.  Lat.  43. 
6.  N.  Ion.  fi.  20.  K. 

HIEROGLYPH,  or  HIEROGLYPHIC,  (hxeroglyf,  or 
hieroglyftk)  s.  [from  hieros,  sacred  and  glypho,  to  ccgtav*  o»' 
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carve,  because  originally  carved  on  walls  or  obclisks|  an 
emblem,  or  pictunsqiie  represtrntation  of  something.  This, 
being  the  tiist  method  of  writing,  was  generally  understood 
by  every  one  ;  but  when  characters  were  introduced  instead 
of  pictures,  the  meaning  of  hieroglyphics  became  at  length 
unintelligible,  and  thence  gave  rise  to  idolatry.  Being 
made  use  of  by  the  Kgyptian  priests  to  keep  the  mysteries 
of  their  religion  from  the  knowledge  of  the  vulgar,  they  were 
thence  called  hieroe-bwhics,  or  .sacred  characters. 

HIEROGLYPHIC,  or  HIEROGLYTHICAL,  a.  \hiero. 
elyphique,  Fr.J  emblematical ;  expressive  of  some  meaniug 
beyond  what  immediatelv  appears. 

HIEROGLYTHICALLY,  ad.  emblematically. 

HIERO'GRAPHY,  {hiarbgrafy)  s.  [from  hieros,  holy,  and 
erapho,  to  write,  Gr.]  holy  writing. 

^  HIE'ROPHANT,  (/Hiro/aiiO  s.  [from  hieros,  holy,  and 
pltaino,  to  shew,  Gr.]  one  who  teaches  the  rules  of  religion. 

To  HIGGLE, «.  «.  of  uncertain  etymology,  perhaps  cor- 
rupted from  haggle  ;  to  beat  down  the  price  of  a  thiug  iu 
a  bargain  ;  to  be  long  in  agreeing  on  the  price  of  a  commo- 
dity ;  to  sell  provisions  from  door  to  door  ;  this,  according 
to  Johnson,  seems  to  be  the  original  meaning. 

HIGGLEDY-PIGGLEDY,  ad.  [a  cant-«ord  corrupted 
from  higgle,  higglers  carryniga  huddle,  or  confused  medley 
of  provisions  together]  in  a  confused  or  disorderly  manner. 

Hl'GGLER,  s.  one  who  sells  provisions  by  retail  from 
door  to  door ;  one  who  buys  fowls,  butter,  eggs,  &c.  in  the 
country,  and  brings  them  to  town  to  sell. 

HIGH,  (the  gh  in  this  word  and  all  its  derivatives  and 
compounds  is  mute,  and  pronounced  M)  a.  [heah,  Sax.J  iong 
upwards,  or  the   distance  of  the  top  of  a  thing  from  the 

f  round.  "  The  Monument  is  202  feet  high.  The  tower  of 
t.  Paufs,  before  it  was  consumed  by  fire,  was  628  feet 
high,  exclusive  of  a  pole  of  copper,  whereon  was  a  cross 
15i  feet  high."  Elevated  iu  place.  Raised  above  the  earth, 
applied  to  the  mind.  Exalted,  applied  to  rank,  condition, 
or  nature.  Refined  or  sublime,  applied  to  thoughts  or  sen- 
timents. High  blood,  noble ;  above  the  vulgar.  Violent, 
loud,  or  tempestuous,  applied  to  wind.  Ungovernable,  tur- 
bulent, applied  to  the  passions.  Joined  with  time,  complete, 
full,  proper,  or  almost  elapsed.  Strong,  hot,  warm  with 
spices,  applied  to  footl-  Rccedingfrom  the  equator,  orto- 
wards  the  pole,  applied  to  latitude.  Capital,  opposed  to  lit- 
tle or  petty  ;  as,  "  high  treason."  Dear,  or  costing  much, 
applied  to  price.  Wgh,  when  used  in  composition,  has  a 
great  variety  of  meanings,  but  generally  includes  the  idea  of 
a  great  degree  of  any  quality.  Finyn  high,  from  above  ;  from 
asuperior  region ;  from  heaven.  On /i!g7(, aloft;  above;  into 
superior  regions  ;  into  heaven. 

HIGHAM-FE'RRERS,  a  small,  but  clean,  dry,  healthy, 
and  pleasant  town  of  Northamptonshire,  with  a  castle  near 
the  church,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  visible.  It  is  plea- 
santly seated  on  an  ascent,  near  the  river  Nen,  14  miles  N. 
E.  of  Northampton,  and  69  N.  N.  W.  of  London.  Market 
on  Saturday.    It  sends  one  member  to  parliament. 

HIGH-BLOWN,  a.  much  puffed  up. 
.  HIGH-BORN,  a.  of  noble  extraction. 

HIGH-BUILT,  rt.  of  a  lofty  structure ;  of  great  length 
upwards ;  covered  with  lofty  buildings. 

HI'GH-COLOURED,  a.  having  a  deep  or  glaring  co- 
lour. 

HI'GH-FED,  a.  pampered,  or  living  on  luxurious  diet. 

HI'GH-FLIER,  i.  one  that  carries  his  opinions  to  extra- 
vagance. 

HIGH-FLOWN,  a.  elevated;  proud.  "  High-pwn 
hopes."  Denh.  Turgid ;  extravagant,  "  A.  high-flown  hy- 
perbole."   L'Ettrange. 

HI'GH-FLYING,  part,  extravagant  in  claims  or  opinions. 

HI'GHGATE,  a  large  populous  hamlet,  in'the  parishes  of 
Hornsey  and  Pancras,,4  miles  N.  by  W.  of  London.  It  has 
its  name  from  its  high  situation  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  and  a 
eate  erected  there  about  400years  ago,  to  receive  toll  for  the 
bishop  of  London.  Some  of  the  public  houses  here  have,  or 
lately  had, «  large  paiiof  horns  placed  on  the  sign  :  and  when 
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the  country  people  stop  for  refreshment,  a  pair  of  large 
horns,  fixed  to  the  end  of  a  stall",  is  brought  to  them,  and 
they  are  pressed  to  be  sworn.  If  they  consent,  a  kind  of 
burlesque  oath  is  aduiinistered,  that'they  will  never  eat 
brown  bread  when  they  can  get  white,  and  other  things 
of  the  same  kind,  which  is  altered  according  to  the  sexes, 
and  which  Ihey  repeat  after  the  person  who  brings  the 
horns  ;  being  allowed,  however,  to  add  to  each  article  the 
words  "  except  I  like  the  otiier  better."  The  whole  being 
over  they  must  kiss  the  horns,  and  pay  a  shilling  for  the 
oath. 

HI'GHLAND,  «.  a  place  abounding  in  mountains. 

HI'GHLANDERS,  a  people  in  the  N.  of  Scotland,  who 
inhabit  the  mountainous  parts,  and  have  long  been  remark- 
able for  their  particular  dress,  which  some  suppose  to  be 
like  that  of  the  antieut  Romans.  They  are  generally  strong, 
able-bodied  men,, and  made  excellent  soldiers.  They  were 
divided  into  several  clans,  each  of  which  had  a  chief  or  head, 
and  whom  they  generally  followed  in  case  of  war,  or  even  in 
a  rebellion;  but  now*lhis  subordination  is  taken  away  by  ?<et 
of  parliament,  and  attempts  are  making  to  introduce  manu- 
factures and  trade  among  them. 

HIGHLY,  ad.  loftily,  applied  to  place  or  situation.  In 
a  great  degree ;  in. a  proud,  arrogant,  or  ambitious  manner.  ' 

IIIGH-METTlLEp,  a.  proud  ;  not  easily  governed, 'or 
provoked  with  restraint. 

HIGH-MINDED,  a.  proud  ;  arrogant. 

HIGHMOST,  a.  (an  irregular  word)  highest;  higher  ia 
situation  than  another. 

HI'GHNESS,  s.  loftiness  or  distance  from  the  surface  of 
the  earth ;  a  title  given  to  princes,  formerly  to  kings.  Dig- 
nity of  nature  ;  supremacy.  Perfectiontoogreatto  be  com- 
prehended, applied  to  the  Deitv. 

HIGH-SPraiTED,  fi.  bold;  "daring;  in&olent. 

HIGH-PRINCIPLED,  a.  extravagant  in  notions  of  ptv 
litics. 

HI<}H-RED,  a.  deeply  red. 

HIGH-STOMACHED,  (Ai-rfoma*e(f)  o.  obstinate;  easily 
provoked  ;  proud. 

HI'GHWATER,  s.  the  utmost  flow,  the  greatest  swell, 
or  that  state  of  the  tide  when  it  ceases  to  flow  up. 

HIGHWA'Y,  s.  a  free  passage  for  the  king's  subjects, 
and  therefore  called  the  King's  highvmy,  though  the  i'reehold 
of  the  soil  belongs  to  the  lord  of  the  manor,  or  the  owner  of 
the  land.  Those  ways  that  lead  from  one  town  to  another, 
and  such  as  are  drift  or  cartways,  and  are  for  all  travellers 
in  great  roads,  or  that  communicate  with  them,  arc  highways 
only  ;  and,  as  to  their  reparation,  are  under  the  care  of  sur- 
veyors. 

HIGHWAYMAN,  s.  a  robber  that  plunders  on  the  pub- 
lic roads. 

HI'GHWORTH,  a  town  of  Wiltshire,  with  a  market  on 
Wednesday.  It  is  seated  on  the  top  of  a  high  hill,  which 
stands  in  the  middle  of  a  rich  plain,  near  the  Vale  of  White, 
horse.    It  is  36  miles  N.  of  Salisbnrv,  and  77W.  of  London. 

HI'GH-WROUGHT,  (hhrbt)  a.  finished  to  great  perfec- 
tion with  great  pains  and  labour. 

HILARITY,*,  [from Ai/ani,  gay,  Lat.]  gaiety  ;  mirth. 

Hl'LARY,  a.  I  from  Hilarivs,  a  Romish  saintj  a  term 
which  begins  in  January,  so  called  from  the  feast  of  St. 
Hilarius,  celebrated  about  that  time. 

HI'LDESHEIM,  a  pretty  large  city,  capital  of  a  princely 
bishopric  ofLower  Saxony,  about  40  miles  long  anil  32  wide. 
It  is  situated  near  the  Inner  sea,  26  miles  W.  S.  W.  of 
Brunswick. 

HI'LDING.  s.  a  contemptible,  cowardly  fellow.  A  inean 
or  worthless  woman. 

HILL,  s.  {hil,  Sax.J  an  eminence,  or  heap  of  earth  lesj 
than  a  mountain. 

HILL  MO'RTON,  a  town  of  Warwickshire,  seated  on  a 
rivulet  that  comes  from  Creek  in  Northamptonshire,  and  falls 
into  the  Avon  below  Clifton,  partly  on  a  hill,  and  partiv  ou 
moorish  ground,  from  whence  it  has  its  name,  nor  far  from 
llusby,  and  B3  miles  N  W.  of  London.  Market  on  Tucsdaj-. 
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TII'LtOCK,  ».  a  little  hHI. 

liri-LY,  n.  full  of  hills  ;  unequal  in  tlic  snrfaco. 

Hlr/r,  s.  [liiU,  Sax.]  the  handle  of  any  instrument,  but  pe- 
culiarly applied  to  that  of  a  sword. 

HIM,  pron.  the  oblique  rase  of  A/?,  [from  him,  Sax.]  the  da- 
tive and  ablative  of /«.  Him.  and  his,  though  now  only  ap- 
pliL'd  to  males,  were  formerly  used  as  neuter. 

HI'MSELF,  peon,  \hyssylfes.  Sax]  in  the  nominative,  of 

tile  same  signilication  as  Ae,  only  more  cnipliatical,  and  to 

(Tistiuguish   the  person  it  is  applied  to  from  any  other. 

Amonij  antient  authors  it  is  used  instead  of, itself,  "As  high 

-  as  heav'n  himself."  Shak. 

HIM,  .5.  [Heb.]  a  Hebrew  measure,  containing  one  gallon 
«nd  two  pints, 

HI'NCKLEY,  an  antient  town  of  Leicestershire,  contain- 
ing 2  churches,  and  about  750  houses.  From  a  high  ground 
near  the  town,  50  churches  may  be  seen,  besides  gentlemen's 
»eats.  It  was  formerly  much  larger,  as  the  back  lanes  be- 
tween the  orchards  appear  to  have  been  once  streets.  It 
lias  a  considerable  manufactory  of  stockings  and  fine  ale.  It 
is  1.3  miles  S.  W.  of  Leicester,  and  9 1  N.  N.  W.  of  London. 
A  good  market  on  Monday,  and  a  very  noted  fair  on  Au- 
gust 28. 

HIND,  a.  comparative  hinder,  superlative  hindmost ;  [hyn- 
dan.  Sax.]  that  is  behind  another  or  backward,  opposed  to 
fore. 

HIND,  s.  [hinde,  Sax.]  the  female  of  a  hart^  stag,  or  red 
<leer ;  the  first  year  she  is  called  a  enif,  the  second  a  hearse, 
sometimes  a  brocket's  suiter,  and  the  third  a  hin'L  A  servant, 
from  hine,  Sax.     A  peasant ;  a  boor,  from  hinenian.  Sax. 

niNDBRRRY,  «.  the  raspberry  bramble. 

To  Hl'NDr.U,  I),  a.  [/ii'jirfWoH,  Sax.]  to  prevent ;  to  delay ; 
to  stop  or  impede. 

IirNDKR,  a.  the  comparative  of  hind ;  that  is  placed 
backwards,  or  in  a  position  contrary  to  that  of  the  face. 

HrNDI''.RAN(,'E,  i.  an  obstruction  or  impediment ;  any 
thing  which  prevents  a  person  from  proceeding  in  what  he 
has  begun,  or  from  accomplishing  what  he  intends. 

HrNDI'JRER,  s.  any  person  or  thing  that  prevents  or 
stops  any  undertaking,  or  retards  it  by  dimculties. 

HI'NDERMOST,  a.  the  superlative  of  hivd;  hindmost  is 
the  most  proper ;  the  last  in  order,  or  farthest  oft"  in  situa- 
tion. 

HTODMOST,  rt.  the  proper  superlative  of /»>W;  the  last 
ill  order  ;  the  farthest  off  in  situation. 

HI'NpON,  a  town  in  Wiltshire,  with  a  market  on  Thurs- 
day. It  is  an  antient  borough-town,  and  sends  two  members 
to  parliament.  It  is  20  miles  nearly  W.  of  Salisbury,  and  97 
\V.  S.  W.  of  London. 

IH'NDOOS,  the  same  people  with  the  Gentoos,  which 
see. 

HraOOOSTAN.    SeelNDiA. 

IIINCJE,  s.  a  khid  of  joint  made  of  iron  or  other  metal, 
which  moves  on  a  piviot,  and  fastens  two  pieces  of  board  to- 
gether, so  as  they  may  play  backwards  and  forwards  without 
being  separated.  Doors  are,  by  means  of  this  mechanism, 
hung  so  as  to  open  and  shut.  A  governing  rule  or  principle. 
To  be  put  off  the  hinges,  a  phrase,  signifying  to  be  in  a  state  of 
irregularity  or  disorder. 

'Fo  HING£,v.  a.  to  furnish  with,  or  hang  upon,  hinges. 
Figuratively,  to  bend  like  an  hinge. 

HraOHAM,  a  town  of  Norfolk,  15  miles  W.  of  Norwich, 
and  97.  N.  E.  of  London.    Market  on  Saturday. 

To  HINT,  ».  o.  \iiaer,  Fr.  according  to  Skinner]  to  bring 
to  mind  by  slight  mention  ;  to  mention  imperfectly  ;  to  drop 
a  word,  by  which  the  hearer  may  be  enabled  to  trace  out 
something  which  we  do  not  mention.  To  allude  to;  to 
touch  slightly  upon. 

HINT,  ».  a  faint  n«tice  given  ;  a  remote  allusion  ;  an  in- 
sitiuatiou  by  which  a  hearer  may  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  a  thing  not  expressly  mentioned  ;  a  suggestion  ;  an  inti- 
raatuin. 

HIP,  I.  [Aijpe,  Sax.J  the  joint  or  fleshy  part  of  the  thigh. 


In  botanj%  the  fruit  of  the  brier  or  dogroje ;  from  heopa,  Sax 
In  medicine,  a  contraction  oi hypoehSndriar, 

To  HIP,  I',  a.  to  sprain  or  shoot  the  hip.- 

HIP,  interj.  a  word  used  in  calling  to  a  person,  in  order  tt> 
stop  him,  or  bring  him  towards  one. 

HI'PPISH,  a.  a  corruption  of  fi^fpnehondriac. 

HIPPOCA'MPUS,  the  sea-horse,  in  zoolof'y,  a  small  sea- 
animal,  caught  in  the  Mediterranean,  which  resembles  a 
horse  in  its  head,  and  a  caterpillar  in  the  rest  of  its 
body. 

HIPPOCE'NTADR ,  s.  [from  hipjMs,  a  horse,  and  hmtauros, 
a  centaur,  Gr.]  a  fabulous  monster,  half  a  horse  and  half  a 
man. 
'  HI  PPOCRAS,  *.  fFr.j  a  medicated  wine. 

HITPOCRATES  SLEEVES,  s.  a  woollen  bag  made  m 
the  form  of  a  pyramid,  by  joining  the  two  opposite  corners 
of  a  square  piece  ofltanne!  together;  used  in  straining  oil* 
syrups,  wines,  <Sc 

HJ'PPOGRIFF,  s.  [from  hippos,  a  horse,  and  gr^jps,  a 
griffin,  Gr.j  a  wiuKeri  horse. 

HIPPOPOTAMUS,  s.  ffram  hippos,  ahorse,  and  potnmot, 
a  river,  Gr.]  in  zoology,  a  large  amphibious  animal  which 
inhabits  some  of  the  African  rivers,  and  has  been  seldom 
seen  by  Europeans. 

Hl'PSHOT,  fl.  having  the  hip  sprained  or  out  of  joint. 

To  HIRE,  V.  n.  [hyran.  Sax.]  to  prociii-e  a  thing  tor  a  cer- 
tain time,  at  a  price  agreed  on  ;  to  engage  a  person  to  work 
a  certain  time,  to  do  a  particular  service  foi- a  sum  of  money. 
Figuratively,  to  bribe,  or  prevail  on  a  person  to  do  a  thing 
for  the  sake  of  money,  which  l>e  would  not  otherwise. 

HIRE,  s.  money  paid  for  the  use  of  a  thing,  or  w.ages  paid 
a  person  for  labour  and  attendance. 

HIRELING,  s.  one  who  works  for  wages.  In  scripture, 
a  mercenary  person,  or  one  who  has  no  otlier  regawl  for  liiin 
whom  he  serves,  or  the  things  he  is  entrusted  with,  but  a 
mere  prospect  of  lucre. 

HITiELlNG,  a.  serving  for  hire,  mercenary,  or  acting 
merely  for  the  sake  of  lucre. 

HI'RER,  s.  one  who  pays  money  for  the  use  of  a  thing, 
or  engages  the  service  of  another  by  promising  him  wages 
for  his  labour. 

HIRSUTE,  a.  [hirsutits,  Lat.]  rough  and  rugged. 

HIS,  pron.  pass,  [ys.  Sax.]  this  word  is  masculiue,  and 
shews  that  a  thing  belongs  to  the  person  mentioned  before, 
and  was  formerly  used  in  a  neutral  sense  instead  of  its. 

To  HISS,  V.  n.  [AmCTi,  Belg.]  to  make  a  noise  by  shutting 
the  teeth,  applying  the  ton]L;ue  to  them,  and  breathing 
through  them,  resembling  the  noise  of  a  serpent ;  to  use  with 
the  highest  degree  of  contempt;  to  explode  or  condemn  a 
performance. 

HISS,  s.  a  noise  made  by  breathing  through  the  teeth 
wnen  shut;  a  noise  made  by  a  serpent  and  some,  other  ani- 
mals ;  censure,  oran  expression  of  contempt  and  disappro- 
bation, shewn  by  hissing. 

HIST,  interj.  a  word  used  to  command  silence. 

HISTORIAN,  s.  [from  historia,  history,  Gr.]  one  wh« 
gives  an  account  of  ficts  and  events. 

HISTORIC,  or  HISTORICAL,  a.  [from  historia,  history. 
Or.]  containing  or  giving  an  account  of  facts  and  events. 

HISTORICALLY,  ad.  in  the  manner  of  history  ;  byway 
of  narrative. 

To  HISTO'RIFY,  v.  a.  to  relate  or  record  in  history. 

HISTORIOGRAPHER,  {historibgrafer)  s.Urom.  historia, 
history,  and  grapho,  to  write,  Gr.]  a  professed  historian,  or 
writer  of  history. 

HISTORIOGRAPHY,  {historiberafy)  s.  [from  historia 
history,  and  grapho,  to  write,  Gr.J  the  art  or  employment  of 
an  historian. 

Hl'STORY.'jf.  \historia,  from  histor,  a  witness,  Gr.]  a  nar- 
ration or  description  of  several  transactions,  actions,  or 
events  of  a  state,  king,  or  private  person,  delivered  in  the 
order  in  which  they  happened ;  a  narration  or  relation.  In 
painting,  it  denotes  a  picture  composed  of  divers  hgures,  oi 
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persons,  representing  some  transaction  either  real  orfeigatd. 
/Natural  History  is  a  description  of  the  productions  ol' na- 
ture, whether  plants,  animals,  vegetables,  rivers,  &c. 

HISTRIONIC,  or  HISTRIONiCAL,  a.  (from  histHo, 
an  actor,  LaX.histrion,  Fr.]  befitting  the  stage;  suitable  to  ? 
player  ;  belonging  to  the  theatre  ;  becoming  a  bntToon. 

ftlSTRIO'NICALLY,  ad.  after  the  manner  of  a  player, 
niniic,  or  buffoon. 

To  HIT,  t).  n.  [/H'«e,  Dan.  according  to  Jnnius]  to  strike 
with  a  blow ;  to  touch  a  mark  aimed  at  by  a  person  at  a  dis- 
tance ;  to  attain  ;  to  reach  a  point ;  to  strike  a  ruling  pas- 
sion ;  to  mention  a  person's  peculiar  foible,  used  with  off. 
To  determine  precisely  ;  to  pitch  upon  with  labour.  Neu- 
terly,  to  clash,  applied  to  two  things  which  are  made  to 
touch  each  other.  To  chance  luckily ;  to  succeed ;  to 
light  on. 

HIT,  s.  a  stroke  ;  a  lucky  chance ;  success  owing  to  mere 
accident ;  or  a  discovery  made  by  chance. 

To  HITCH,  V.  n.  \hiegan,  Sax.j  to  be  catched  as  upor;  a 
hook  ;  to  move  by  jerks ;  to  strike  one  ankle  against  another 
in  walking. 

HITCHEL,  *.  [heckel,  Teut.]  the  instrument  with  which 
flax  is  beaten  and  combed.    See  Hatchel. 

To  HI'TCHEL,  V.  a.  to  beat  or  comb  flax  or  hemp. 

HI'TCHIN,  formerly  called  HiTCHEND,a  populous  towt. 
©f  Hertfordshire,  reckoned  the  second  in  the  county,  foi 
namber  of  streets,  houses,  and  inhabitants.  It  is  situated 
near  a  wood  ca!l:>d  Hitch,  on  the  rivulet  Hiz,  (which  drives 
two  mills  here,  and  runs  to  Ickleford,)  15  miles  N.  N.  W.  of 
Hertford,  and  34  N.  \V.  of  London.  A  considerable  market 
for  wheat,  malt,  &c.  on  Tuesday. 

HITHE,  or  Hythe,  a  town  in  Kent,  one  of  the  Cinque 
Ports.  It  had  formerly  4  parishes;  but  its  harbour  havmg 
teen  choked  up,  it  has  now  but  one.  There  is  a  veri'  re- 
markable pile  of.dry  bones  in  thia  town,  28  feet  long,  6  feet 
broad,  and  8  high ;  they  are  preserved  in  a  vault  under  the 
church,  like  booksin  a  library,  and  consist  of  several  thou- 
sand heads,  arms,  legs,  thigh-bones,  &c.  some  verv  gigantic ; 
and  appear,  by  an  inscription,  to  be  the  remains  oitlie  Danes 
and  Britons,  killed  in  a  battle  near  this  place,  prior  to  the 
Norman  conquest.  It  is  9  miles  S.  W.  of  Dover,  and  68  S. 
E.  of  London.    Market  on  Saturday. 

HITH  E,  s.  [Ill/the,  Sax.]  a  small  port,  haven,  or  wharf,  for 
landinp:  goods ;  lience  Queen-hithe,  Lamb-Aithe,  now  cor- 
rupted to  Lambeth. 

HITHER,  a.  nearer  ;  towards  this  part. 

HI'THEil,  ad.  [hitlier,  Sax.]  to  this  place,  including  mo- 
tion from  some  otlier;  used  in  opposition  to  t/n'«/Kr,  Hither 
mnd  thither,  from  this  place  to  that.  To  this  end,  design,  or 
argument ;  in  this  sense. 

HITHERMOST,  a.  superlative  of  hither ;  nearest  to  us ; 
nearest  on  this  side. 

HITHERTO,  arf.  to  this  time;  yet;  not  till  this  time;  at 
every  time  till  the.present. 

HlTHERWARD,  or  HI'THERWARDS,  ad.  [kyther- 
weard.  Sax.]  this  way ;  towards  this  place. 

HIVE,  s.  [htfe,  Sax.]  a  small  convenient  heuse  or  lodging 
for  bees,  wherein  they  live  and  form  their  cells.  Figurative- 
ly, the  bees  which  are  contained  in  a  hive;  »  company. 

To  HIVE,  ».  a.  to  put  into  hives.  Figuratively,  to  con- 
tain as  in  a  hive. 

HIYER,  s.  one  who  covers  bees  with  hives. 

HO,  or  HO'A,  interj.  feAo .'  Lat.]  a  word  used  to  give 
notice  of  approach ;  or  to  fix  the  attention  of  a  person  at  a 
distance. 

HO'ACHE,  a  kind  of  earth  used  by  the  Chinese,  in  tlie 
manufacture  of  porcelain. 

HOAR,  (Adr)  a.  [har.  Sax.]  white;  white  with  frost  or 
age. 

HOARD,  (hard)  t.  \hord.  Sax.]  money  or  any  thing  else 
kid  up  in  secret ;  a  hidden  heap  or  stock. 

To  HOARD,  {hord)  v.  a.  to  lay  up  store;  to  lay  up  mo- 
■ey  in  heaps  and  in  secret.    NeuWly,  to  make  hoards. 
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HOARDER,  (Jun-der) t,  one  that  heaps  up  treasure,  ami 
hides  it. 

HO'A  R-FE  OST,  s.  the  congelations  of  dew  in  frosty  morn. 
jngs  on  the  grass. 

HO  ARHOUND,  s.  a  plant  with  the  leaves  and  flower- 
cup  covered  very  thick  with  a  white  hoarincss. 

HO'ARINESS,  {hbriness)  s.  the  quality  of  appearing  white ; 
whiteness  occasioned  by  age.    Figuratively,  old  age. 

HOARSE,  {horse)  a.  Utas,  Sax.  heersch,  Belg.J  having 
the  voice  rough  with  a  cold,  having  a  rough  sound. 

HO'ARSELY,  {hursely)  ad.  speaking  rough  or  harsh  with 
a  cold  ;  with  a  rougli,  hursh  voice  or  sound. 

HOARSENESS,  (horseness)  s.  [Aainetie,  Sax.J  roughness 
of  voice,  peculiarly  apphed  to  the  liarshness  occasioned  by 
a  cold. 

HO'ARY,  (hdry)  a.  \harmid.  Sax.]  white,  or  whitish  ;  white 
or  gray  with  age  or  frost. 

To  HO'BBLE,  v.  n.  to  hep,  to  hopple,  to  hobble ;  f/iuiio- 
len  or  hohlen,  Belg.]  to  walk  lamely  or  awkwardly,  or  with 
frequent  hitches.  To  move  roughly,  or  unevenly,  applied 
to  verse. 

HO'BBLE,  t.  a  rough  or  lame  motion  in  walking.;  an 
awkward  gait. 

HO'BBLINGLY,  ad.  after  the  manner  of  a  person  who 
is  lame  ;  with  a  halting  or  awkwurd  gait. 

HO'BBY,  s.  \hohereav,  Fr.  hoppe,  Goth.]  a  species  of  hawk ; 
a  pacing  horse  ;  a  stick  hung  with  bells,  &c.  on  which  chit 
dren  get  astride  and  ride.    Figurativeiy,  a  stupid  fellow. 

HO'BGOBLIN,  *.  an  eif,  spirit,  or  chief  among  the 
goblins. 

HO'BIT,  s.  a  small  mortar  from  six  to  eight  inches  diame- 
ter, mounted  on  a  carriage  made  gun-fashion,  and  used  for 
annoying  an  enemy  at  a  distance  with  small  bombs. 

HOBNAIL, s,  a  nail  with  a  ihick  strong  head,  so  called 
because  used  in  shoeing  a  hobby  or  little.horse. 

IiO'BNAILED,  a.  covered  with  hobnails. 

HO'BNOB,  ttd.  (more  properly  IIab-mab)  at  random  ; 
at  the  mercy  of  chance;  without  any  rule. 

HOCK,  s.  the  same  with  hough  ,■  [/toA.Sax.l  the  joint  be- 
tween the  knee  and  the  fetlock  ;  the  fore  end  or  quarter  of 
a  fiitch,  or  the  less  and  bony  end  of  a  gammon  of  bacon. 
Old  st.'-ong  beer,  wine,&c.  particularly  old  strong  Rhenish 
wine,  so  called  from  Hockheim  on  the  Maine. 

HOCK-DAY,  or  HOCK-TUESDAY,  in  our  antient 
customs,  the  second  Tuesday  after  Easter  week,  a  solemn 
festival,  celebrated  for  many  ages  In  England,  in  memory  of 
the  great  slaughter  of  the  Danes,  in  the  time  of  king  Ethrel- 
dred,  they  having  been  in  that  reign  almost  all  destroyed 
in  ditferent  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  that  principally  by 
women. 

HOCKHERB, s. a  plant,  the  same  with  the  mallows. 

To  HO'CKLE,  I),  a.  to  hamstring ;  to  cut  the  sinews  near 
the  bam  or  hock. 

HO'CUS  PO'CUS,  s.  legerdemain  ;  juggle;  cheat :  slight 
of  hand.  It  may  be  a  corruption  of  the  words  Hoc  est  cinj»if, 
this  is  the  body  used  by  the  Roman  Catholics  at  the  conse- 
cration of  the  sacramental  bread. 

HOD,  s.  \hod,  Sax.J  a  kind  of  trough  in  which  labourers 
carry  mortar  on  tlieir  heads  or  shoulders  to  bricklayers  or 
masons. 

HO'DDESDON,  a  considerable  thoroughfare  town  of 
Hartfordshire,  seated  near  the  riv<»r  Lea,  on  the  great  north 
road,  17  miles  N.  of  London,  and  3  S.  of  Ware.  Market  oil 
Thursday. 

HO'DGE-PODGE,  s.  \hachi-poclu,  Fr.]  a  medley,  or  odd 
mixture  ofingredieuts  huddled  or  boiled  together. 

HODIE'RNAL,  a.  ffrom  hodie,  to-day,  Lat.J  of  tfrday. 

HODMAN,  t.  a  labourer,  or  one  that  carries  mortar  is 
a  had, 

flODMANDO'D,«.afish. 

HODNET,  a  town  in  Shropshire,  whose  market  is  di» 
used.     It  is  135  miles  N.  W.  of  London. 

HCE,  *.  [houwe,  Belg.  hove,  Fr.]  an  instrument used  ii>  • 
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•Bttingor  scraping  up  the  earth,  of  which  the  blade  is  at 
righi  ani;les  with  the  handle.  ^ 

To  HOI'',  «'•  a.  l/^uer,  Fr.  Iiomcen,  Belg.J  to  cut  earth  with 
a  hoe ;  to  woetl  with  a  hoe ;  to  scrape  earth  over  the  roots 
of  plants  bv  means  of  a  hoe. 

HOFITCHKOU,  a  rich,  commercial  city  of  China,  of 
the  first  rank  in  the  province  ofKianinan.  The  1)681  tea 
grows  in  the  environ*,  ind  the  japannea  ware  of  this  city  is 
reckoned  equal  to  any  other  in  China.  It  is  625  miles  S.  of 
Pekiu. 

HOG,  *.  [hwch,  Brit.]  a  general  name  for  a  swine,  or  boar. 
Figuratively,  a  brutish,  selfish,  or  greedy  person.  To  hring 
one's  hogs  to  a  Jiiie  ma;-het,  implies  to  be  disappointed,  or  to 
take  a  great  deal  of  p&ins  for  nothing. 

HO'GCOTE,  s.  the  same  with  Hogsty,  which  see. 

HO'GGEREL,  s.  a  two-year  old  ewe. 

HO'GGISH,  a.  having  the  qualities  of  a  hog ;  brutish  ; 
greedy;  sdfish. 

HO'GGISHNESS,  s.  the  quality  in  which  a  person  resem- 
bles a  bow  ;  selfishness;  greediness  or  brut.'shness. 

HOGH,  (^(0  s.  a  hill,  or  rising  ground.    Obsolet* 

HO'GHERD,  $.  a  keeper  ofhogs. 

HO'GSHEAD,  (Juigzei)  s.  [og  sliood,  Belg.]  a  measure  of 
liquids  containing  sixty-three  gallons;  a  vessel  or  cask  con- 
tainin^sixty-three  gallons  ;  any  large  cask. 

HQGSTY,  s.  the  plat  J  in  which  swine  are  confined. 

HOGUE,Capk  LA,theN.  W.  point  of  the  department  of 
}  the  Channel,  lying  E.  of  the  isle  of  Alderney,  and  N.  W.  of 
Cherburg.  Opposite  the  town  of  La  Hogue,  in  1692,  the 
English  and  Dutch  ffeet,  under  admiral  Russel,  defeated  the 
French  fleet;  and  on  the  following  day,  admiral  Rooke 
burnt  the  French  admiral's  ship,  the  Royal  San,  with  12  more 
men  of  war.     Lat.  49.  45.  N.  Ion.  1.  67.  W. 

HO'GWASH,  t.  the  draff  which  is  given  to,  oris  only  fit 
for,  swine. 

HOIDEN,  >.  [/loeden,  Brit.J  a  romping,  awkward,  ignorant, 
and  wanton  girl. 

To  HOI'DEN,  V.  n.  to  romp  indecently  ;  to  behave  witli 
levity  and  wantonness. 

To  HOISE,  or  HOIST,  v.  a.  [hausser,  Fr.]  to  lift  or  raise 
up  on  high.  i 

HO'LBECHE,  a  very  antient,  but  indifferent  town,  in 
Lincolnshire,  seated  in  a  flat  among  the  dykes,  12  miles  S.  of 
Boston,  and  115  N.  of  London.    Market  on  Thursday. 

To  HOLD,  e.  a.  preter.  held,  part.  pass,  held  or  hoMen  ; 
[haldan,  Golh.  and  Sax.]  to  grasp  in  the  baud;  to  gripe;  to 
retain  ;  to  keep.  Figuratively,  to  maintain,  support,  or  stick 
to,  an  opinion.  To  possess  or  enjoy.  To  stop,  restrain,  or 
suspend,  applied  either  to  the  tongue  or  hand.  To  perse- 
vere or  continue  in  a  design.  To  solemnize  or  celebrate. 
"  He  held  a  feast."  1  Sam.  xxv.  36.  To  assemble  or  collect 
together.  "  The  queen — holds  her  parliament."  Shah.  To 
continue  in  any  state ;  to  retain.  To  ofier ;  to  propose  ;  to 
form,  to  plan.  To  manage.  To  hold  forth,  in  common  and 
low  discourse,  to  preach  or  deliver  a  discourse  in  public. 
To  exhibit  or  present  to  a  person's  view.  To  stretcn  forth 
or  from  the  body,  applied  to  the  arm,  or  any  thing  held  in 
the  hand.  To  hold  itp,  to  raiss  aloft  ;  to  sustain,  to  support. 
Neuterly,  to  last,  endure,  or  remain  unbroken.  "To  stand  ; 
to  be  right.  To  stand  up  for  ;  to  adhere.  To  be  depen- 
dent on.  To  derive  right.  To  hold  up,  applied  to  the  wea- 
tber,  means,  it  is  fair. 

HOLD,  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence,  though  it  has  the 
appearance  of  an  inteijection,  is  really  nothing  but  the  pre- 
sent tense  of  the  imperative  mood  ;  and  means,  forbear, 
stop,  be  still. 

HOLD,  t.  the  act  of  ueizing  orJieeping  a  thing  fast  in  the 
hand  ;  a  seizure  or  grasp  ;  something  which  may  afford  sup- 
port, when  seized  or  hekl  by  the  hand  ;  a  catch ;  or  the 
power  of  seizing  or  keeping ;  a  prison,  or  place  of  custody. 
All  that  partthatisbetween  the  keelson  and  the  lower  deck, 
applied  to  a  ship.  A  lurking-place ;  the  lurking  place  or 
den  of  a  wild  beast.  A  fonified  place ;  a  fort.  Figurative- 
ly, power ;  influence. 


HO'LDER,  *.  one  who  keeps  any  thing  in  his  hand  by 
shutting  it ;  a  tenant,  or  one  who  occupies  lands  or  tene- 
ments of  another  by  lease. 

HO'LDER.FO'R'TH,  «.  anharanguer ;  one  who  preache* 
,or  speaks  in  public ;  a  word  of  contempt. 

HO'LDERNESS,  a  division  of  the  East  Riding  of  York- 
shire, remarkable  for  its  large  breed  of  horned  c-attle  and 
horses.    It  has  the  title  of  an  earldom. 

HO'LDFAST,  s.  any  thing  by  which  a  door  is  fatt«nc<^ 
when  put  close ;  a  catch  ;  a  nook. 

HO'LDING,  J.  a  tenure  ;  a  farm. 

HO'LDSWOPiTH,  or  Holdsworthy,  a  large  town  of 
Devonshire,  seated  between  two  branches  of  the  river  Ta- 
mar,  41  miles  N.  N.  VV.  oftxeter,  and  215  W.  by  S.  of  Lou- 
don.   Market  on  Saturday. 

HOLE,  i.  \hole.  Sax.  hoi,  Belg.J  a  cavity  that  is  narrow  and 
long ;  a  den  ;  a  cavity  made  with  a  borer ;  a  rent  or  cut  iu 
a  garme:it.  Figuratively,  a  mean  dwelling  or  house ;  a  sub- 
terfiige ;  a  shift. 

HO'LIDAM,  I.  a  word  in  antient  writers,  signifying  Blee- 
sed  Lad  v. 

HO'LtLY,  ad.  in  a  pious  manner. 

IIO'LINESS,  *.  when  applied  to  God,  that  attribute  whick 
represents  him  as  disliking  and  detesting  all  wickedness. 
Applied  to  men,  an  absolute  abhorrence  to  all  kinds  of  sin, 
and  a  conformity  to  the  nature  and  will  of  God ;  the  state  of 
being  hallowed,  consecrated,  or  sanctified;  the  title  assumed 
by  the  Pope. 

HO'LLA,  interj.  [hola,  Fr.l  a  word  used  in  calling  to  a 
person  at  a  distance  or  out  ot  sight.  Used  substantively  by 
Milton.  "List,  list! — some  far-off  Ao/^,  breaks  the  silent 
air." 

To  HO'LLA,  ».  a.  Johnson  says  this'  word  is  now  vi- 
tiously  written  hollo  by  the  best  authors ;  and  sometimes 
holloo ;  to  cry  out  with  a  loud  voice.  "  In  his  ear  I'll  holla 
Mortimer."  Shah.  "  What  holloing  and  what  stir  is  this  V 
Shah. 

HO'LLAND,  the  most  considerable  of  the  Seven  United 
Provinces,  lying  between  the  Zuyder-Zce,  the  Noi.tli  Sea, 
Zealand  and  Utrecht.  It  is  divided  into  N.  Holland,  W. 
Friesland,  and  S.  Holland  ;  and  these  together  make  but  one 
province,  wlmse  states  take  the  title  of  Holland  and  W. 
Friesland.  The  Ye,  a  small  bay,  which  is  an  extension  wf 
the  Zuyder-Zee,  separates,  Holland  from  W.  Friesland.  The 
extent  is  not  large,  being  not  above  180  miles  in  circum- 
ference. The  land  is  almost  every  where  lower  than  the 
sea.  The  water  is  ke^t  out  by  dams  and  dykes,  which  they 
are  particularly  careful  of  keepin"  in  good  repair,  lest  the 
whole  province  should  be  laid  under  water.  It  i.s  crossed 
by  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine  and  Maese,  by  several  small  ri- 
vers, and  by  agreat  number  of  canals,  on  which  they  travel 
day  and  night  at  a  small  expense.  Properly  speaking  it  is 
nothing  but  a  large  meadow,  and  yet  all  things  are  iu  great 
plenty,  by  reason  of  its  trade ;  and  the  land  serves  to  feed 
greatnumbers  of  cattle.  It  is  so  populous,  that  no  country 
in  the  world  can  match  it  of  so  small  an  extent ;  the  pastures 
are  so  rich,  that  they  have  plenty  ofbutter  and  cheese  ;  and  ' 
the  seas  and  rivers  furnish  them  with  fish.  There  are  4()0 
large  towns,  and  18  cities,  which  make  up  the  states  and 
the  province,  and  several  others  that  have  not  the  same  pri- 
vilege. The  houses  are  well  built,  and  extremely  neat  and 
clean,  as  well  in  the  country  as  in  the  towns.  Learning  has 
nourished  here,  and  they  have  both  linen  and  woollen  manu- 
factures, besides  their  building  a  great  number  of  ships.  The 
Dutch  formerly  surpassed  all  otlier  nations  with  regard  to 
trade,  and  by  their  settlements  in  foreign  countries.especially 
in  the  East  Indies,  and  on  the  coast  ofGninea.  This  province 
has  a  court  of  justice,  which  fiKally  determines  in  all  crimi- 
nal and  civil  atiairs  ;  and  its  states,  in  which  th«  sovereignty 
resided,  were  composed  of  the  deputies  of  the  nobility  and 
of  the  cities,  besides  the  stadtholder.  We  must  not  confound 
Holland,  properly  so  called,  with  the  republic,  which  com- 
prehends the  Seven  United  Provinces.  Amsterdam  is  the 
capital  city.  The  war  with  France  caused  a  revolutiouin  thi* 
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Bs  well  as  ilie  other  provinces  of  the Unilcil  States.  Holland 
ijt  first  iipneared  liostile  to  tiie  new  repiiMic  of  France,  but 
ucver  heartily  co-opcr;ite«J  with  the  ■.iliietl  powers.  Tlie 
.luftction,  liowever,  was  apparently  made  in  1792,  and  the 
French,  in  1794,  invaded  the  states,  and  were  received  with- 
out much  opposition  :  the  sladtholder  and  his  famify  took 
refiifje  in  England  ;  and  the  states,  or  rei)ulilic  of  Violland, 
afterwards  framed  a  constitution  upon  the  French  model ; 
since  which  their  government  has  undergone  various  mo- 
difications, in  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  France;  and 
on  June  11,  1806,  was  erected  into  a  nionarciiy*  under 
Lewis  Buonaparte,  brother  to  the  emperor  Napolean.  They 
joined  with  France  in  an  alliance  offensive  and  defensive, 
but  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  pnd  most  of  their  India  settle- 
ments, were  taken  by  the  English,  (though  restored  to  them 
at  the  peace,)  and  in  October  1797,  a  fleet,  which  they  had 
•destined  for  Brest,  as  was  supposed,  fell  in  with  the  Eng- 
lish fleet,  commanded  by  admiral  Duncan,  who  (;ained  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  victories  on  tl)e  records  of  naval  his- 
tory.    He  took  no  less  than. nine  ships  of  tlie  line. 

HO'l^LAND,  a  district  pf  Lincolnshire,  in  the  S.  E.  part 
of  the  county,  it  is  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower,  and 
Teaches  from  Wainsfleet  to  the  Isle  of  Ely,  and  to  the  grounds 
opposite  Lynn  in  Norfolk.  In  nature,  as  w;cllasappella(ion, 
it  resembles  a  province  of  the  same  name  in  the  Netherlands. 
It  consists  entirely  of  fens  and  marshes,  in  which  are  many 
quif  ksandg,  some  in  a  state  of  nature,  but  others  cut  by  num- 
berless drains  and  canals,  and  crossed  by  raised  causeways. 
The  lower,  or  southern  division,  is  the  most  watery,  and  is 
preserved  from  constant  innundation  by  nothing  but  vast 
bauks,  raised  on  the  sea-coast  and  river*.  It  was  formerly 
impassable;  but  since  the  fens  have  been  drained, the  lands 
are  grown  more  solid,  and  the  inhabitants  sow  cole-seed 
upon  them  to  their  great  advantage.  Through  the  whole 
"fenny  district,  the  walls  of  the  houses  are  generally  of  brick, 
and  their  roofs  covered  with  slate  or  tile.  A  stone  bouse  is 
rarely  to  be  seen  here,  and  as  rarely  one  thatched  with 
straw,  but  many  of  those  of  Jhe  more  opulent  farmers  are 
large  and  handsome.  The  churches  are,  in  general,  spa- 
cious, and  several  of  them  are  built  with  excellent  stone. 
The  air  is  reckoned  unwholesome,  and  tlie  water,  in  general, 
is  so  brackish  as  to  be  unfit  for  internal  purposes ;  on  which 
account  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  make  rcserroirs  of 
rain  water.  In  summer  vast  swarms  of  insects  fill  the  air, 
nnd  prove  exceedingly  offensive.  Yet,  even  here,  industry 
has  produced  comfort  and  opulence,  by  forming  excellent 
pasture  land  out  of  swamps  and  bogs,  and  even  making  tliem 
capable  of  producing  large  crops  of  corn.  The  fens 
too,  in  their  native  state,  are  not  without  their  utility,  and 
afford  various  objects  of  curiosity  to  the  naturalist.  The 
reeds,  with  which  the  waters  of  their  fens  are  covered,  make 
the  best  thatch,  and  are  annually  harvested  in  great  quan- 
tities for  that  purpose.  Prodigious  flocks  of  geese  are  bred 
among  the  undrained  fens,  forming  a  considerable  object  of 
commerce,  as  well  for  their  quills  and  feathers,  as  for  the 
bird  itself,  which  js  driven  in  great  numbers  to  the  London 
markets.  The  principal  decoys,  in  England,  forthe  various 
kitufs  of  wild  ducks,  teal,  widgeon,  and  other  fowls  of  the 
duitk  kind,  are  in  these  parts.  Wild  geese,  grebes,  god- 
wits,  whlmbrels,  coots,  ruffs,  reeves,  bitterns,  and  a  great 
variety  of  other  species  of  water  fowl,  breed  here  in  amaz- 
ing numbers  ;  and  stares,  or  starlings,  resort  hither  daring 
the  winter,  in  myriads,  to  roost  on  the  reetls,  breaking  them 
down  by  their  weight.  Near  Spalding  is  the  greatest  he- 
ronry in  England,  where  the  herons  build  together  on,  high 
trees,  like  rooks. ,  The  avoset,  or  yclder,  is  found  in  great 
nwnbers  about  Fossdyke  Wash,  as  are  also  knots  and  dot- 
trels. 

HOLLAND,  NEW,  including  Van  Dieman's  land,  ex- 
ten.'I^  from  10  to  44  deg.  S.  Lat.  and  between  110  and 
154  of  Lon.  E.  from  London.  Notwitlistaiiding  many  na- 
vigators had  touched  here  in  the  last  century,  the  eastern 
part  of  Ibis  vast  tract  was  totally  unknown  till  Captain  Cook 
juade  bis  voyages,  and,  by  fully  exploring  that  part  of  the 


coast,  gave  his  country  an  undoubted  right  to  the  possr.ssioa 
of  it;  which  accordingly  has  since  been  taken  possession  ot 
under  the  name  of  2VetoiSoi(f/(  Wales.  This  country  has  now 
become  an  object  of  great  consequence,  by  reason  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  British  colony  m  it ;  where  the  criminals 
condemned  to  be  transported  arc  sent  to  pass  their  time  of 
servitude.  For  this  purpose,  on  Dec.  6,  1786,  orders  were 
issued  by  his  majesty  in  council  for  making  a  settlement  on 
New  Holland,  establishing  a  court  of  judicature  in  the  co- 
lony, and  other  regulations  nccessury  on  the  occasion,  and 
the  sanction  of  parliament  was  given  in  1787.  The  first 
squadron  appointed  consisted  of  theSirius  frigate,  Captain 
Hunter;  the  Supply  armed  tender,  Liciiterismt  Ball;  three 
store-ships,  for  carrying  provisions  and  stores  for  two 
years;  and  lastly,  six  transports  to  cany  778  convicts,  ot 
which  5.5S  were  males,  with  a  detachment  of  marines  in 
each.  On  the  18th  oPJanuary  the  Supply  arrived  at  Bo- 
tany-Bay, on  (he  coast  of  New  South  Wales,  which  situa- 
tion was  afterwards  changed  for  Port  Jackson,  as  mere  fa- 
vourable to  a  settlement.  Subsequent  voyages  were  made, 
and  there  is  now  a  regular  colony,  represented  to  be  in  a 
very  flourishing  stato,  but  after  surmounting  great  difficul- 
ties. The  number  of  persons  on  the  settlement,  including 
convicts  were  by  the  latest  accounts  said' to  be  about 
twelve  thousand. 

HO'LLAND,  s.  in  commerce,  a  fine  and  close  kind 
of  linen,  so  called  from  its  being  first  manufactured  in 
Holland. 

HOLLOW,  (hollS)  a.  [from  /lole]  having  the  inside  or 
any  part  scooped  out;  having  avoid  space  within,  opposed 
to  solid.  Noisy,  or  like  a  sound  made  in  some  cavity.  Fi- 
guratively, hvpocritical. 

HO'LLOW,  {huUu)  .1.  a  cavity,  or  empty  space ;  a  con-, 
cavity  ;  a  cavern,  or  den ;  a  pit,  passage,  or  .empty  space 
in  the  inside  of  a  thing. 

,  To  HO'LLOW,  {/loUii)  V.  a.  to  scoop  furrows,  channels, 
or  cavities  in  a  thing.  To  shout  or  make  a  loud  noise. 
"  Comes  hollowing  from  the  stable,"  Pope.  So  written  by 
neglect  of  etymology,  instead  of  holla,  says  Johnson.  See 
Holla. 

HO'LLOWLY,  {lioUoly)  ad.  with  empty  spaces  with-< 
in ;  with  channels  or  vacuities.  Figuratively,  with  insin- 
ceritv. 

HO'LLOWNESS,  {hMUKess)  s.  cavity ;  the  state  of  hav- 
ing empty  spaces ;  want  of  sincerity ;  deceit ;  treachery.  _ 

HO'LLY,  t.  a  tree  of  which  there  are  a  "rcat  many  vari- 
eties, with  variegated  leaves,  small  white  blossoms,  and  red 
berries.  The  common  holly  grows  naturally  in  woods  and 
forests  in  many  parts  of  England. 

HO'LLYHOCK,  s.  \holihec.  Sax.]  the  roscmallow.  It  i» 
in  every  respect  larger  than  the  common  mallow. 

HOfjME,  s.  in  botanv,  the  ilex,  or  ever-green  oak. 

HOLME,  atown  of  Cumberland.    See  Abbey-Holme, 

HO  LOCAIJST,  s.  [from  hohs,  the  whole,  and  liaic,  to  burn, 
Gr.j  a  burnt  sacrifice.  In  the  Jewish  church,  it  was  a 
sacrifice  which  was  all  burnt  upon  the  altar;  and  of  this 
kind  was  the  daily  sacrifice.  This  was  done  by  way  of 
acknowledgment,  that  the  person  offering  and  all  that 
belonged  to  him,  were  the  effect  of  the  divine  bounty.  The 
holocaust  was  to  be  a  bullock  without  blemish;  it  was 
brought  to  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  with  the  hands 
of  him  that  offered  it  upon  its  head ;  then  the  Levites  killed 
it,  sprinkled  the  blood  of  it  upon  the  altar,  and  slaying  it, 
cut  it  in  pieces,  after  which  it  was  laid  upon  the  altar,  and 
burnt  by  the  priest  for  a  tweet  smelting  savour  nnto  the 
Lord. 

HOLOGRAPH,  {hilograf)  [irom  liolos,  the  whole,  and 
grapho,  to  write,  Gr.]  in  the  Scottish  law,  applied  to  a  deed 
written  entirely  bv  the  granter's  hand. 

HO'LPEN,  the  old  part.. pass,  of  Help. 

HO'LSTEIN,  a  duchy  of  Germany,  in.the  circle  of  Lower 
Saxony,  subject  to  the  king  of  Denmark,  having  .the  Baltic 
on  the  E.  the  German  Oeean  on  the  W.  Sleswick  and  the 
Baltic  on  the  N.  aud  Lunenburg,  Lubeck,  Uataburg,  and 
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the  Elbe  on  the  S.  It  is  about  70  miles  in  length,  and 
48  in  breadlh,  and  is  a  pleasant  country,  fruitful  in  wheat, 
baHey,  oats,^ans,  peas,  and  rape-seed,  and  producing 
horned  cattli-,  sheep,  rams,  swine,  horses,  poultry,  bears, 
and. fish,  in  great  abundance  ;  it  is  also  well  seated  for  trade, 
and  has  soiue  considerable  harbours,  particularly  those  of 
Hamburg  and  Lubeck.  There  are  some  imperial  cities, 
whirh  are  jjoverned  by  their  respective  magistrates,  but 
the  religion  ol'lhe  whole  country  is  Lutheran.  The  duchy 
is  divided  into  Hiilstein  Gluckstadt,  subject  to  the  king  ot 
Denmark;  and  Iloisteiu  Gottorpf,  subject  to  the  emperor 
x)f  Kussia.  The  governor,  appointed  by  the  king  of  Den- 
mark, generally  resides  a!  Gluckstadt,  and  the  regency 
comt  for  Russian  Holstein  is  held  at  Keil.  The  intended 
junction  l>et\vecu  the  Baltic  and  the  North  Sea,  will  be 
Ibrmed  entirely  through  Holstein  and  the  other  Danish  ter- 
ritories. 

HOLSTER,  s.  [hulster,  TeUt.J  a  case  for  a  horseman's 
pistol. 

HOLT,  a  town  in  Norfolk,  20  miles  N.N.  W.  of  Norwich, 
and  V12  N.  H.  of  London.     Market  on  Saturday. 

HOLT,  either  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  the  name  of  a 
place,  from  Iwh,  Sax.  a  wood,  signifies  that  it  is,  or  has  been, 
a  wood  ;  sometimes  indeed  it  may  come  from  hoi,  Sax.  hol- 
low, especially  when  the  name  ends  in  tun  and  ilim. 

HO'LY,  «.  ihalig,  SaK.\  performing  every  duty  of  religion, 
and  abstaining  entirely  from  sin;  set  apart,  consecrated, 
or  dedicated  to  divirte  uses ;  pure,  or  without  spot  ; 
sacred. 

HO'LY  GHOST,  s.  [haliff  and  gust.  Sax.]  the  Holy  Spirit, 
or  third  Person  in  the  acTorable  Trinity,  whose  peculiar 
office,  as  disiinguished  from  the  Fatlierand  the  Son,  is  sanc- 
tificiition  and  inspiration. 

HOLY-THURSDAY,  s.  the  day  on  which  the  ascension 
of  our  Saviour  is  commemorated. 

HO'LY-WEKK,  s.  [hulgaii  and  «;iica,'Sax.]  the  week 
))efore  Easter,  so  called  because  set  apart  by  the  church  in  a 
peculiar  niauner  to  offices  of  piety  and  devotion,  as  a  pre- 
paration for  llic  ensuing  festival  of  Christ's  resurrection. 

HO'LYDAY,  or  HO'LIDAY,  s.  [halgan  and  dag.  Sax.] 
a  day  set  apart  by  the  church  for  conimemoration  of  some 
saint,  or  some  remarkable  particular  in  the  life  of  Christ;  a 
day  wherein  people  abstain  from  work,  and  entertain  them- 
selvoswilii  feasts,  &'c.  a  day  of  gaiety  and  joy. 

HOLYHEAD,  a  sea-port  and  cape  of  the  Isle  of  Angle- 
sea,  rendered  considerable  by  being  the  place  where  pas- 
sengers usually  embark  for  Dublin,  there  being  packet-boats 
that  sail  for  that  city  every  day,  except  Tuesday,  wind  and 
weather  permitting.  It  is  noted  for  several  rema^ins  of  old 
fortifications,  oi;e  of  which,  called  Turns  Mimimentum,  is  ari 
old  stone  wall,  with  a  small  turret  on  its  centre  ;  there  are 
also  some  druidical  antiquities  in  its  neighbourhood.  Under 
the  mountains  that  overhang  the  town,  is  a  large  cavern  'm 
the  rock,  supported  by  natural  pillars,  and  called  the  parJia- 
ment-house  ;  it  is  accessible  only  by  boats,  and  the  tide  runs 
into  it.  On  the  adjacent  rocks,  the  barb  grows  of  which 
they  make  kelp,  a  fixed  salt  used  in  making  glass,  and  in 
alum  works;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  is  a  Targe  vein  of 
white  fullei''s  earth,  and  another  of  yellow.  On  the  Isle  of 
Skerries,  9  miles  to  the  >?.  is  a  lighthouse.  Large  Hooks  of 
puttins  are  often  seen  here  ;  they  all  come  in  one  night,  and 
depart  in  the  same  manner.  The  commodities  arc  butter, 
cheese,  bacon,  wild-fowl,  lobsters,  crabs,  oysters,  razor-fish, 
shrimps,  herrings,  cod-fish,  whitings,  sea  tenches,  and  plenty 
of  other  fish.  It  is,  in  fact,  little  more  than  a  fishing  town, 
with  three  good  inns,  and  it  has  a  very  convenient  tiarbour 
for  the  northern  trade,  when  taken  short  by  contrary  winds. 
It  is  situated  near  the  extremity  of  the  island,  joinei'.l  to  tlie 
N.  W.  part  of  it  by  a  stone  bridge,  of  one  arch  ;  GO  miles  E. 
of  Dublin,  24  nearly  W.  of  Beaumaris,  and  2CC  N.  W.  of 
London.  Lat.  53.  19.  N.  Ion;  4.  34.  W.  A  small  market  on 
Saturday.  " 

HO'LY-ISLAND,  or  Lindisfarne,  a  small  island  on 
the  coast  of  Noithumherland,  about  6  miles  S.  K,  of  Berwick, 


and  one  mile  and  a  half  from  the  nearest  land,  from  whencp, 
at  low  water,  people  ride  over  to  it.  It  is  two  miles  and  a 
qOarterlong,  and  one  in  breadth,  ami  consists  of  one  conti- 
nued plain.  The  soil  is  rocky  and  full  of  stones,  for  which 
reason  it  is  thinly  peopled  ;  it  has  but  one  small  town,  or  ra- 
ther village,  standing  on  a  rising  ground  ;  it  consists  of  a 
few  scattered  houses,  chiefly  inhaliited  by  fishermen,  with 
two  inns,  and  a  church.  Under  the  castle,  which  stands  at 
the  southern  point,  on  almost  a  perpendicular  rock,  near  60 
feet  high,  there  is  a  commodious  bay,  or  harbour,  defended 
by  a  blockhouse.  The  castle  is  accessible  only  by  a  nar- 
row and  windin''  pass,  cut  out  of  the  roek,  on  its  south- 
ern side.  The  N.  and  N.  E.  coasts  of  tlie  island  are  formed 
of  perftendicular  rocks,  the  other  sides  sink,  by  gradual 
slopes,  to  the  sand.  It  has  plenty  offish  and  fowl,  but  the 
air  and  soil  are  reckoned  bad.  The  W.  part  is  left  wholly 
to  the  rabbits,  and  there  is  not  a  tree  on  the  island.  The 
monastery,  w  liitli  covered  near  four  acres,  is  entirely  in- 
ruins,  but  there  are  various  fragments  of  the  offices  re- 
maining. It  is  properly  a  semi-island,  being  encompassed 
with  water  at  every  flood,  but  sand  at  ebb.  The  E.  part, 
which  is  much  thebroadest,  is  joined  to  the  W.  by  a  small 
slip  of  land. 

HOLYWELL,  a  town  of  Flintshire,  which,  although  in 
ftreat  part  new,  is,  from  its  vicinity  to  the  lead  mines,  and 
Its  considerable  manufactures,  become  the  most  flourishing 
in  the  county.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  famous  well,  calleci 
St.  Winifred's,  concerning  which  so  many  fables  and  su- 
perstitious notions  have  prevailed.  It  is  a  copious  stream 
of  very  cold  and  pure  water,  bursting  out  of  the  groiuid,  at 
the  foot  of  a  fiill,  with  such  impetuosity  as  to  diseharge  21 
tuns  of  water  iu  a  minute.  Over  the  spring  there  is  a  cha- 
pel, built  by  the  countess  of  Derby,  mother  of  Henry  VII. 
which  stands  upon  pillars,  and  on  tlie  windows  are  painted 
the  history  of  St.  Winifred's  life.  Besides  the  cold  bath,  ce- 
lebrated for  wonderful  cur*s,  formed  at  the  spring  iicad,  ayd 
covered  with  a  beautiful  Gothic  shrine,  it  is  now  applied  to 
the  purpose  of  turning  several  mills  for  the  working  of  cop- 
per, making  brass-wire,  paper,  and  snuff,  and  spinning  eot- 
ton.  It  is  10  miles  E.  of  St.  Asaph,  and  212  N.  E,  of  Lon- 
don.   Market  on  Friday, 

HO'MAGE,  s.  \hommage,  Fr.)  the  reverence,  nespect, 
submission,  or  fealty,  professed  and  performed  to  a  sove- 
reign or  superior ;  respect  or  submission  shewn  by  aqy  ex- 
ternal action. 

HO'MAGER,  «.  r/ioOTTno^er,  Fr.J  one  [who  holds  by  bo. 
mage  of  a  superior  lord. 

HOME,  s.  \ham,  Sax.J  a  person's  own  house.  Figura 
tively,  the  country  in  which  a  person  lives,  or  place  of  his 
constant  residence.  Used  in  composition,  for  any  thing 
produced  hi  our  own  country,  or  made  within  a  person's 
own  house. 

HOME,  ad.  to  the  house  wherein  a  person  lives ;  so  one's 
own  country ;  fidly  ;  closely  ;  to  the  utmost  ;  to  the  purpose ; 
to  the  point  designed.  Joined  to  a  substantive,  it  implies 
force,  or  efficacy.  "  The  home  thrust  of  a  friendly  sword." 
Dryd.  '      ; 

ilO'MEBORN,  a.  natural ;  domestic ;  or  of  cue's  own 
country. 

HO'MEBRED,  a.  native;  natural;  bred  in  a  person's 
own  breast.  Figuratively,  rude ;  artle»s  ;  uncultivated  ;  or 
not  polished  by  travel. 

HO'MEFELT,  a.  internal ;  felt  within  ;  inward. 

HOMELILY,  ad.  in  a  rude,  rough,  or  mean  manner. 

HO'iMKLINESS,  J.  plainness;  rudeness;  coarseness. 

HO'MELY,  a.  plain  ;  coarse;  rude,  or  not  polished  by 
the  assistance  or  information  of  foreigners. 

HO'MELY,  ad.  in  a  plain  manner;  coarsely. 

HOMELYN,  s.  a  kind  offish. 

HO'ME-MADE,  a»  made  iu  our  own  country,  opposed  to 
foreign. 

HO'MER,  s,  [Heb.ja  measure  among  the  Hebrews,  con» 
tainin^al>out  tiiree  pints  ;  Bailey  says,  two  bushels. 

HOMESPU'N,  a.  spun  or  wrought  in  a  private  hoasek. 
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not  by  professed  manufacturers.  Made  in  one's  own  coun- 
try, opposed  to/orwg'H.  Figiira! ively,  coarse ;  rude;  waut- 
iiiff  perfection  orelef;""t'C-  U»i'.'!  substantively  fora  coarse, 
rutle,  unpolished,  or  ill-hred  person. 

HOMKSTAI.L.  or  HO'MF.STEAD,  s.  [ham  and  ««*, 
Sax. la  house,  or  place  whei'e  a  house  stood. 

HO'MKVVAKD,  or  HOMEWARDS,  ad.  towards  home; 
or  to\wirds  the  house  wherein  a  person  constantly  resides. 

HOMICrUAL,  rt.  murderous;  bloody. 

IIO'MICIDE,  s.  [from  /lomo,  a  man,  "and  oierfo,  to  slay, 
Lat.J  murder.  It  is  divided  intovolnntmy,  when  committed 
with  maliee ;  or  easiial,  when  done  by  accident.  A  mur- 
derer ;  a  manslayer,  from  Iiomicida,  Lat. homicide,  Fr.  "  Hec- 
tor conies,  the  homicide,  to  wield  his  conqu'ring   arms." 

HOMtLETIUAL,  «.  [from  homilos,  an  assembly,  Gr.] 
social,  conversable. 

HO'M  I LY,  !.  [from  hsfnihs,  an  assembly,  Gr.]  a  plain  and 
popular  discourse  on  <orae  divine  subject ;  applied  to  those 
which  were  composed  at  the  Reformation  to  be  read  in 
churches,  in  order  to  supply  both  the  casual  and  necessary 
defect  of  sernrons. 

.  JIOMOGE'NEAL,  or  HOMOGE'NPEOUS,  (the  /^  is 
pronounced  soft)  a.  [from  homos,  the  same,  and  f^fnos,  kmd, 
Gr.]  having  the  same  nature  or  principlesoftfae  same  nature 
or  kind.       '  '  • 

IIOMOGE-NEALNESS,  HOMOGENEITY,  or  HO- 
MOGE'NEpuSNESS,  t.  the  quality  of  having  the  same 
nature  or  principles. 

HO'MOGENY,  s.  ffrora  homos,  the  same,  and  genot,  kind, 
Gr.]  likeness;  or  sameness  of  nature. 

homologation;  *.  in  the  civil  law,  the  act  of  con- 
firming or  rendering  a  thing  more  valid  and  solemn,  by  pnlv 
lication,  repetition,  or  recognition  thereof.  It  is  derived 
from  a  Greek  word  signifying  consent  or  assent. 

HOMO'LOGOUS,  a.  [from  homos,  the  same,  and  logos, 
speech,  Gr.]  having  the  same  proportion.  In  logic,  ap- 
plied to  things  which  agree  in  name,  but  have  a  cfiffereut 
nature. 

HOMO'NYMOIJS,  «.  [from  homos,  the  same,  and  onema, 
a  name,  Gr.]  signifying  several  things,  applied  to  words 
which  have  several  senses. 

HOMO'NYiMY,  s.  [from  iiomos,  the  same,  and  onoma, 
a  name,  GrJ  equivocation  ;  ambiguity. 

HOMOTONOUS,  a.  [from  homos,  the  same,  and  <(mo», 
sound,  Gr]  having  the  same  sound. 

HOMOTONY,  s.  [from  homos,  the  same,  and  tonos,  sound, 
Gr.l  sameness  of  sound. 

HONAN,  a  city  of  China,  of  the  first  rank,  capital  of  the 
province  of  Honan.  It  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  tlie 
empire,  360  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Pekin. 

HONDU'RAS,  a  large  province  of  North  America,  bound 
k1  on  the  N.  by  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  on  the  E.  by  the 
Mosquitos  shore,  on  the  S.  by  Nicaragua  and  Guatimala,  and 
on  the  W.  by  Guatimala  and  Vera  Paz.  This  country, 
tbough  exceedingly  fertile  by  nature,  is  almost  a  desert.  The 
soil,  in  many  parts,  bears  Indian  corn  and  grapes,  three 
times  a  year ;  its  other  produce  is  wheat,  pease,  large  gourds, 
cotton,  wool,  honey,  wax,  and  provisions  of  all  kinds.    It 

{troduces,  in  greater  abundance  than  any  part  of  America,  the 
ogwood-tree,  which  in  dying  some  colours  is  ."o  far  prefer- 
able to  any  other  material,  that  the  consumption  of  it  in  Eu- 
rope is  considerable,  and  it  is  become  an  article  in  commerce 
of  great  value.  During  a  long  period,  no  European  nation 
intruded  upon  the  Spaniards  in  these  provinces,  or  attempted 
to  obtain  any  share  in  this  branch  or  trade.  But  after  the 
conquest  of  Jamaica  by  the  English,  one  of  the  first  objects 
of  the  settlers  on  that  island  was,  the  great  profit  arising 
from  the  logwood  trade,  and  the  facility  of  wresting  some 
portion  of  it  from  the  Spaniards.  Their  first  attempt  was 
made  at  Cape  Catouche,  the  N.  E.  promontory  of  Yucatan. 
When  most  of  the  trees  near  this  Cape  were  felled,  they  re- 
moved to  the  island  of  Trist,  in  the  Bay  of  Campeachy ;  and 
in  latter  times  their  principal  station  has  been  in  the  Bay  of 
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Honduras.  The  Spaniards,  alarmed  at  this  encroacjimeut, 
endeavoured  by  negociation,  remonstrances,  and  open  force, 
to  prevent  the  English  from  obtaining  any  footing  on  that 
part  of  the  American  continent.  But,  after  struggling  against 
it  for  more  than  a  century,  the  disasters  of  an  unsuccessful 
war  extorted  from  the  court  of  Madrid,  in  1763,  a  reluctant 
consent  to  tolerate  this  settlement  of  foreigners  in  the  heart 
of  its  territories.  This  privilege  was  confirmed  by  the'de- 
finitive  treaty  of  1783  ;  by  which,  however,  it  was  stipulated, 
that  nothing  in  this  concession  should  be  considerea  as 
derogating,  in  any  respect,  frx)m  the  sovereignty  of  his 
Catholic  majiesty  ;  that,  if  the  English  had  erected  any  forti- 
fications in  the  country,  they  should  be  demolished,  and  none 
erected  in  future  ;  and  that  they  should  confine  themselves 
within  a  certain  district,  lying  between  the  rivers  Wallis,  or 
Bellize,  and  Rio  Honda,  taking  the  course  of  the  said  two 
rivers  for  uualterablc  boundaries,  so  as  that  the  navigation 
of  them  be  common  to  both  nations.  But,  by  a  convention 
signed  in  1786,  these  limits  were  extended  ;  '  the  Eirglish 
line,  beginning  froBi  the  sea,  was  to  take  the  centre  of  the 
river  Sibun,  or  Jabon,  and  continue  up  to  the  source  of  the 
ssid  liver  ;  ihence  to  cross,  in  a  straight  line,  the  interme- 
diate land,  till  it  intersected  the  river  Wallis  ;  and  by  the 
centre  of  the  same  river,  the  said  line  was  to  descend  to  the 
point  where  it  would  meet  the  line  aln  ady  settled  in  1783. 
By  this  convention,  moreover,  the  English  were  not  only 
permitted  to  cut  lojjwood,  but  mahogany,  or  any  other  kind 
of  wood,  and  to  carry  away  any  other  produce  "of  the  coun- 
try ;  with  certain  exceptions,  however,  against  the  esta^. 
blisliin^of  any  plantations  of  sugar,  coftce,  &c.  and  they 
were  likewise  permitted,  with  cerfain  restrictions,  to  occupy 
the  small  island  failed  Casina,  St.  George's  Key,  or  Cayo 
Casiiia.  The  English  settlement  in  this  country  had  formerly 
been  considerea  as  foreign  ;  but,  in  1790,  by  an  act  of  par- 
liament, they  were  allowed  all  the  privileges  of  a  British 
colonv.  The  principal  towns  are  Valladolid,  the  capital ; 
TruxiUo ;  Gracias  a  Dios ;  and  St.  Jago. 

HONE,  s.  a  fine  sort  of  whetstone,  of  different  colours, 
used  for  setting  an  edge  on  penknives  and  razors. 

To  HONE,  V.  n.  f  Aojigian,  Sax.]  to  pine  or  long  for  any 
thing.    Seldom  used. 

HO'NEST,  a.  \konestus,  from  honor,  honour,  Lat.]  per- 
forming eveiy  act  of  justice,  or  fulfilling  every  obligation 
and  relation  in  which  we  stand  as  members  of  society. 

HO'NESTLY,  ad.  consistent  with  justice  ;  consistent  with 
our  duty. 

-  HO'NESTY,  *.  [honestas,  from  honor,  honour,  Lat.]  good- 
ness, which  makes  a  person  prefer  his  promise  or  duty  t » 
his  passion  or  interest. 

HO'NEWORT,  x.an  umbelliferous  plant,  with  few  florets 
in  the  rundlets. 

HO'NEY,  s.  \himig.  Sax.  honig,  Belf.J  a  thick,  viscous, 
fluid  substance,  of  a  whitish  or  ycUowisn  colour,  sweet  to 
the  taste,  soluble  in  water,  of  a  flagrant  smeB,  secreted  by 
certain  glands  near  the  bottom  of  the  petals  of  flowers,sucked 
np  by  the  bee  in  its  proboscis  or  trunk,  swallowed,  and  di» 
charged  again  fromtiie  stomach  through  its  mouth  into  soma 
of  the  cells  of  its  comb ;  destined  for  tlie  food  of  the  young, 
but,  in  hard  seasons,  fed  on  by  the  bee  itself.  Figuratively, 
sweetness,  or  seducing  allurements,  applied  to  words;  used 
as  a  term  of  tenderness  and  fondness. 

To  HO'NEY,  V.  n.  to  make  use  of  endearing,  sweet,  or 
fond  expressions.. 

HOTNEY-BAG,  s.  the  stomach  which  bees  always  fill  to 
satisfy,  and  to  spare ;  vomjting  up  the  greater  part  of  the 
hoiiev,  to  be  kept  against  winter. 

HO'NEYCOMB,  s.  [honig,  camb.  Sax.]  the  cells  of  wax, 
in  which  a  bee  stores  its  honey.  "These  cells  have  each  of 
them  six  sides,  and  are  closely  fitted  to  each  other.  It  has 
been  remarked  that  no  other  geometrical  figure  could  have 
been  chosen  for  them,  that  would  have  been  equally  capaci- 
ous, without  any  loss  of  room,  so  that  the  operation  of 
infinite  wisdom  is  anpareut  even  in  the  impression  of  that 
instinct,  whereby  tnese  animals  are  directed  to  fabricate 
their  cells  in  that  particular  form  and  iu  no  Mhcr. 
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H<yNEY-DEW,  f.  sweet  dew,  found  early  in  the  morn- 
mj?  on  the  loaves  of  divers  plants. 

HONEY-FLOWER,  s.  a  plant  with  a  perenial  root, 
and  of  the  appearance  ofa  shrub.  It  produces  large  spikes 
»f  chocolate-coloured  flowers  in  May,  in  each  of  which  is 
contained  a  iarjje  quantity  of  black  sweet  liquor,  from  whence 
it  is  sujmosed  to  flerive  its  name. 

HO'NEY-MOON,  s.  the  first  month  after  marriage,  so 
called  from  the  fondness  and  tenderness  which  appears  then 
between  a  married  couple. 

HO'NEYSUCKLE,  s.  [hunig-tucle,  Sax.]  in  botany,  a 
plant,  so  called  from  the  sweetness  of  its  odour  ;  it  is  like- 
wise named  the  woodbine. 

HO'NEYLESS,  a.  without  honey,  or  robbed  of  their  ho- 
Bey.applied  to  bees. 

HO'TsIED,  a.  covered  with  honey.  Sweet,  flattering,  or 
enticing,  applied  to  words. 

HO'NITON,  a  neat,  well-built,  and  populous  town  of 
Devonshire,  with  a  large  manufactory  of  broad-lace,  (for- 
merly of  serges)  and  an  estimated  exportation  to  London  of 
about  five  tons  of  butter  weekly.  It  is  pleasantly  seated 
on  the  river  Otter,  over  which  it  has  a  bridge,  in  the  best 
end  pleasantest  part  of  the  country,  aboundinjjwith  uncooi- 
laonly  beautiful  landscapes  all  the  way  to  Exeter,  and  on  the 
great  western  road  from  London,  16  miles  E.  of  Exeter,  and 
166  W.  by  S.  of  London.    Market  on  Saturday. 

HO'NORARY,  a.  [from  honor,  honour,  Lat.]  done  in  or- 
der to  confer  honour,  or  as  a  mark  of  esteem  ;  conferring 
honour,  but  not  gain.  _ 

HO'NOUR,  (tlie  «  in  this  word,  and  all  its  derivatives 
and  compounds,  is  dropped  in  pronunciation  ;  as,  libnur, 
hiiiSrabU,  Sec)  i.\honoi ,  Lat.J  dignity  or  high  rank.  Repu- 
tation ;  fame.  Reverence.  Cnastify.  Dignity  of  mien. 
Glory ;  boast.  A  testimony  or  token  of  respect  and  esteem, 
used  after  rfo.  The  title  ofa  person  of  rank.  A  subject  of 
praise.  Glory.  A  regard  to  the  regard  and  esteem  of  the 
world.  Nobleness  or  majesty,  applied  to  persons.  A  place, 
office,  or  title,  which  attracts  esteem.  Ornament  and  res- 
pect.    "The  Aonoii«of  hishead."  Dryd. 

To  HOTS^OUR,  V.  a.  [fiiomhmm;  honour,  Lat.]  to  esteem 
or  respect ;  to  entertain  an  inward  esteem  and  reverence 
for  any  person  superier  to  us  in  any  relation,  and  to  shew  it 
by  outward,  signs  and  actions. 

HONOURABLE,  a.  [hojiorable,  Fr.]  worthy  of  respect, 
or  reverence  ;  great,  or  suitable  to  a  person's  dignity  ;  ge- 
nerous ;  conferring  or  attracting  respect  and  reverence ; 
without  taint  or  reproach ;  honest;  equitable. 

HO'NOURABLENESS,  *.  highness  of  post  or  dignity, 
which  attracts  reverence  and  respect ;  generosity. 

HONOURABLY,  ad.  witli  tokens  of  honour ;  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  add  dignity  to  a  person's  character ;  ge- 
nerously. 

HOIsOllRER,  *.one  that  entertains  respect  and  esteem 
for  another  in  his  mind,  and  shews  it  in  his  actions. 

HOOD,  s.  [hod,  Sax.]  denotes  condition,  quality,  state,  or 
character,  as  in  childhood.  It  is  sometimes  taken  collec- 
tively ;  and  tlieu  signifies  several  united  together,  as  lister- 
Aoorf ;  «'.  e.  a  company  of  sisters ;  brotherhood,  a  fraternity  of 
several  of  the  same  profession  incorporated. 

HOOD,  X.  [hod.  Sax.]  an  upper  covering  worn  by  a  wo- 
mari  over  her  cap ;  any  thing  drawn  upon  the  head,  and  co- 
hering it;  a  kind  of  ornament  worn  by  a  graduate  of  an 
universin-  to  shew  his  degree. 

HpODMAN'S-BLIND,  /.a  play  in  which  the  person 
hooded  is  to  catch  another,  and  tell  his  tiame,  before  the 
bandage  is  to  be  removed  from  his  eyes,  now  called  blind- 
men  i  bitf 


To  HOOD-WINK,  v.  a.  to  hnider  a  person  from  seeing 
by  binding  something  over  his  eyes. 

HOOF,  $.  [haf.  Sax.  hoef,  Belg.]  the  hard,  hornv  substance 
which  covers  the  feet  of  horses,  and  other  animals  that  feed 
on  grass. 

HO'OFBOUND,  a.  applied  to  a  horse,  when  his  hoof 
•hrmks  m  at  the  top  and  at  the  heel,  and  the  skin  by  that 


starti  above  and  grows  over  the  hoof. 


',   HOOFED,  «i  having  a  hoof. 

HO'OGHLY,  a  small,  but  aiitient  city,  of  Hindoostan,  in 
Bengal.  It  is  now  nearly  in  ruins,  but  possesses  many  ves« 
tiges  of  its  former  greatness.  In  the  time  of  the  Mahome- 
tan government,  it  was  the  great  mart  of  the  export  trade  of 
Bengal  to  Europe.  It  is  seated  on  the  W.  side  of  the  river 
Hooghlv,  26  miles  N.  of  Calcutta. 

IlOOK,  s.  [hoce.  Sax.  hoeck,  Belg.]  any  thing  bent  so  a«  to 
catch  hold.  "A  shepherd's  hook;  a  pot-^ooA."  A  wire 
crooked  and  barbed  at  the  point,  used  in  fishing.  A  snare 
or  trap.  Any  bending  instrument  to  cut  or  lop  with.  "  A 
reaping /looA."  That  part  of  a  hinge  which  is  fixed  to  the 
posts  of  a  door ;  hence  off  the  hooks,  implies  a  state  of  dis- 
order or  confusion.  By  hook  or  by  crook,  a  phrase  signifying 
one  way  or  another;  by  any  means,  whether  direct  or  in- 
direct. 

To  HOOK,  V.  a.  in  fishing,  to  catch  with  a  hook.  Figu. 
ratively,  to  entrap  or  ensnare ;  to  draw  or  fasten  as  w  ilh  a 
hook. 

■  HO'OKAH,  s.  among  the  Arabs,  and  other  nations  of  the 
East,  is  a  pipe  of  a  singular  and  complicated  construction, 
through  which  tobacco  is  smoked. 

HOOKED,  a.  bent;  crooked. 
.HOO'KEDNESS,  s.  the  state,  of  being  betit  like  a  hook. 

HOOKNOSED,  a.  having  a  crooked  aquiline  nose. 

HOOP,  s.  {horn,  Belg.]  any  thing  bent  in  a  circular  man- 
ner in  order  to  bind  or  keep  tight  that  which  it  surrounds, 
particularly  casks  or  barrels  ;  several  circles  of  whalebone 
worn  by  women  to  extend  their  petticoats  ;  any  thing 
circUilar. 

To  HOOP,  V.  a.  to  put  hoops  on  n  cnsk  or  other  vessel. 
Figurntively,  to  clasp,  encircle,  or  surround. 

To  HOOP,  v.  n.  \houppcr,  Fr.]  to  shout,  or  make  a  noise 
by  way  of  call  or  pursuit;  to  call  to  by  a  sho  it. 

HOOTER,  s.  a  cooper;  or  one  that  puts  hoops  on  vessels. 

HOOPING-COUGH,  (kooping-koff )  s.  a  conralsive 
kind  of  oough,  so  called  from  the  noise  with  which  it  is  at> 
tended. 

ilOO'POE,  in  Jomithology,  a  bird  resembling  a  pie,  and 
ornamented  with  a  crest  which  occasionally  « isits  our  island. 

To  HOOT,  V.  n.  [hwt,  Brit.jto  make  a  noise  in  contempt; 
to  cry  like  an  owl.  Actively,  to  drive  with  noise  and 
shouts. 

HOOT,  t.  [hue,  Fr.l  a  clamour,  shout,  or  noise,  made  at  a 
person  in  contempt ;  the  noise  made  by  an  owl. 

To  HOP,  r.  H.  \hoppan,  Sax.l  tojump  or  skip  lightly  ;  to 
move  by  leaps  on  one  leg.  Figuratively,  to  hop  or  walk 
lamely,  by  laying  all  our  stress  on  tine  leg;  to  move;  to 
play. 

IlOP,  !•  a  leap  made  with  one  leg  ;  a  light  or  small  jump, 
generally  applied  to  the  motion  of  oirds  on  the  ground,  or 
tJie  manner  in  which  they  move  from  one  branch  of  a  tree  to 
another,  without  extending  their  legs.  In  botany,  a  plant 
whose  flower  is  used  as  a  bitter  in  orewing,  to  keep  beer 
from  turning  sour,  from  hop,  Be!g. 

To  HOP,  V.  a.  to  impregnate  with  hops ;  to  make  bitter 
with  hops. 

HOPE,  the  station  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Thames,  be- 
low Gravesend. 

HOPE,  s.  [opn.  Sax.  hope,  Belg.]  that  pleasure  which  arises 
in  the  mind  on  the  thought  of  the  enjoyment  of  some  future 
good;  an  expectation  of  some  future  good.  Synon,  flop* 
has  for  its  object,  success  in  itself,  and  denotes  a  trust  borne 
up  by  some  encouragement.  Expect  regards  particularly 
the  happy  moment  of  event,  and  intimates  a  certainty  of  its 
arriving.  Thus,  we  hope  to  obtain  things  ;  we  expect  their 
arriving.  What  we  hope  for  seems  to  be  more  a  favour  or  a 
kindness  ;  what  we  expect,  more  a  duty  or  obligation.  Thus, 
we  hope  for  favourable  answers  to  our  demands;  we  expect 
such  as  arc  agreeable  to  our  propositions. 

To  HOPE,  V.  n.  to  expect  a  future  good. 

HOTEFUL,  a.  full  of  qualities  whicn  produce  hope ;  pro. 
raising ;  full  of  hope  or  expectation  of  succ.ss.    The  la«t 
sense,  though  strictly  aualis'ca'j  >*  seldom  used. 
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HOTEFIILLY,  ad.  in  such  a  manner  as  to  raise  hope,  or 
encouraecan  expectation  of  some  future  good. 

HOPEFULNESS,  s.  the  quality  which  encourages  or  oc- 
casions a  pleasing  expectation  of  success,  or  of  some  future 
good. 

HOTELESS,  a.  without  any  expectation  of  future  good. 
Fi^ratively,  desperately  abandoned. 

liO'PER,  s.  one  tliat  has  pleasing  expectations  of  some 
future  good. 

HO'PINGLY,  ad.  with  hope  or  confidence  that  nothing 
,       of  evil  will  happen. 

HO'PPER,  *.  one  who  leaps  or  jumps  on  one  log. 

HOTPER,  s.  so  called  because  it  is  alwavs  hopping,  or 
in  agitation;  the  box  or  open  frame  of  wood  in  a  mill,  into 
which  the  corn  is  put  to  be  ground. 

HO'RAL,  or  HO'RARY,  o.  [from  Aora,  an  hour,  Gr,  and 
Lai.]  relating,  pointing  to,  or  containing,  an  hour.  The 
horami  circh,  on  globes,  is  the  brass  circle  at  the  north  pole, 
on  which  the  hours  are  marked  as  on  a  clock.  In  astrono- 
my, horary  motion  of  a  planet,  is  the  space  it  moves  in  one 
hour  of  time. 

HORDE,  s.  \ldm-de,  Sax.]  a  flock,  company,  or  regiment ; 
a  clan,  oreompany  of  people  generally  chauging  their  situa- 
tion. 
.  HO'REB,  a  mountain  of  Asia,  in  Arabia  Petraea,  westward 

-f-~  of  Mount  Sinai,  or  rather  another  e.miuence  belonging  to 

(  the  same  mountain.    At  the  foot  of  it  is  a  monastery,  where 

a  bishop  of  the  Greek  church  resides.  There  are  two  or 
three  fine  springs,  and  abundance  of  fruit  trees  on  its  sum- 
mit, but  none  on  that  of  Sinai. 

HORIZON,  s.  [from  horizo,  to  rise,  Gr.]  the  line  which 
terminates  or  bounds  the  sight.  The  sensible  horizon,  is  the 
circular  line  which  limits  the  view  ;  the  real  is  that  which 
divides  the  globe  into  two  equal  parts.  On  globes,  this  is 
generally  the  upper  part  of  the  irame  on  which  the  globe 
rests. 

HORIZO'NTAL,  a.  [horizontal,  Fr.]  near  the  horizon. 
Parallel  to  the  horizon  ;  on  a  level. 

HORIZONTALLY,  ad.  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  ho- 
rizon ;  on  a  level,  or  in  a  line  equally  distant  in  all  its  parts 
from  the  ground,  supposing  the  ground  to  be  level. 

HORN,  t.  [horn.  Sax.]  a  hard,  pointed,  and  callous  sub- 
stance, which  grows  on  the  heads  of  some  animals.  Figura- 
tively, an  instrument  of  wind  music,  formed  of  the  horn  of 
some  animal.  The  extremities  of  the  waxing  or  waning 
moon,  so  called  because  representing  I  he  horns  of  acow,  or 
from  hyrn,  Sax.  a  point.  The  feelers  of  a  snail,  or  those  long 
substances  on  the  head  of  a  snail,  which  it  draws  in  or  push- 
es out  at  pleasure,  imagined  to  be  its  feelers,  but  by  modern 
naturalists  found  to  be  a  kind  of  telescopes,  having  the 
eyes  at  their  extremities  ;  hence  the  phrase  to  draw  in  one's 
hams,  for  being  terrified,  or  having  one's  courage  damped  at 
the  prospect  of  danger.  A  drinkmgcup  made  of  honi.  In 
Scripture,  horn  is  used  for  power,  pride,  or  empire. 

HO'RNBEAM,  s.  a  tree,  with  leaves  like  the  elm  or 
beech-tree. 

HORN  BEAK,  or  HO'RNFISH,  s.  a  sort  of  fish. 

HO'RNIJLEND,  in  mineralogy,  a  kind  of  black  or  green 
indurated  bole  or  clay  which  is  frequently  found  iu  iron 
mines. 

HORNBOOK,  s.  a  leaf  with  the  alphabet  and  Lord's 
prayer  printed  on  it,  stuck  on  a  piece  of  board,  and  covered 
over  with  horn  to  keep  it  from  soiling,  used  for  teaching 
children  their  letters. 

HO'RNBY,  a  town  of  Lancashire,  situated  on  the  Lon,  or 
Lune,  near  Westmoreland,  8  miles  N.  E.  of  Lancaster,  and 
256  N.  W.  of  London.     Market  on  Monday. 

HO'RNCASTLE,  a  large  well-built  town  in  Lincolnshire, 
seated  on  the  river  Bane,  (almost  surrounded  by  water)  near 
a  navigable  canal,'  20  miles  E.  of  Lincoln,  and  136  N.  of 
London.    Market  on  Saturday. 

HO'RNDON  ontheHill,  a  town  of  Essex,  situated 
en  an  eminence,  from  which  there  is  a  beautiful  and  exten- 
■we  prospect,  aear  the  river  Hope-  which  soon  after  falls 
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into  the  Thames,  5  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Tilbury  Fort,  and  24 
E.  of  London.    Market  on  Saturday. 

HO'RNEO,  a.  having,  or  appearing  as  having;,  hornr. 

HORNER,  s.  one  that  manufactures  and  sells  burns. 

HO'RNET,  s.  [hymette,  Fr.Ja  large,  strong,'  stinging  fly, 
whose  body  is  long,  resembling  a  thread,  and  of  a  bluish  ce- 
lour ;  it  makes  its  nest  in  hollow  trees,  which  consisto  of 
wood,  for  which^purpose,  like  tlie  wasps,  they  are  furnished 
with  strong-tootlied  jaws. 

HO'RNFOOT,  a.  hoofed. 

HO'RNOWL, «.  an  owl,  so  ealled  from  its  having  horns. 

HO'RNPIPE,  s.  a  jig,  so  called  because  formerly  dance<i 
to  a  horn. 

HO'RNSEA.a  town  in  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  aL 
most  surrounded  bv  a  small  arm  of  the  ocean,  which,  by  its 
continual  encroachments  on  the  land,  has  washed  away 
nearly  a  whole  street ;  and,  it  is  said,  that  a  village,  once 
standing  on  the  N.  side  of  the  town,  was  wholly  swallowed 
up  by  it.  It  is  40  miles  E.  of  York,  and  188  N.  of  London 
Market  on  Monday. 

HO'RNSTONE,  s.a  kind  of  blue  stone. 

HO'RNWORK,  J.  in  fortification,  an  out-work,  advancing 
towards  the  field,  consisting  of  two  demi-bastions,  joined  to 
a  curtain. 

HO'RNY,  a.  made  of,  or  resembling,  horn ;  hard  as  horn, 
or  callous. 

HORO'GRAPHY,  (liorografy)  s.  [from  hora,  an  hour,  and 
gi-apho,  to  write,  Gr.  horographie,  Fr.]  an  account  of  the 
ho-.irs. 

HO'ROLOGUE,  or  HOROLOGY,  s.  [hwologium,  Lat. 
from  hora,  an  hour,  and  lego,  to  tell,  Gr.J  an  instrument  that 
tells  the  hour. 

HORO'METRY,  «.  [from  hora,  an  hour,  and  metreo,  to 
measure,  Gr.]  the  art  of  measuring  the  hours. 

HOTIOSCDPE,  s.  [from  hora,  an  hour,  and  sheptomai,  to 
see,  Gr.]  in  astrology,  the  configuration  of  the  planets  at 
the  hour  of  a  persons  birth. 

HO'RRENT,  n.  [from  horreo,  to  dread,  Lat.]  pointing  out» 
wards;  bristled  with  points.    "  Horrent  arms."  Milt. 

HO'RRIBLK,  a.  [from  horreo,  to  dread,  Lat.]  occasioning 
horror  :  hideous  ;  odious. 

HO'RRIBLENESS,  s.  that  quality  in  a  person  or  thing 
which  affects  with  horror,  or  a  strong  apprehension  of  in- 
stant danger,  &c.  a  deep  impression  of  odiousness. 

HORRIBLY,  ad.  in  such  a  manner  as  to  raise  fear  and 
horror. 

HORRID,  a.  [from horreo,  to  dread,  Lat.] hideous ;  shock- 
ing. 

HO'RRIDNESS,  s.  that  quality  which  renders  a  thinff 
extremelv  odious,  shocking,  or  dreadful. 

HORRITIC,  a.  [from  horror,  horror,  and  facio,  to  make, 
Lat.Tcausin"  horror. 

flOllROR,  s.  [from  horreo,  to  dread,  Lat.] a  passion  ex^ 
cited  by  an  object  which  causes  both  a  high  degree  of  fear 
and  detestation.  Figuratively,  a  gloom,  or  dreariness, 
which  affects  with  horror. 

HORSE,  s.  (formerly  spelt  Aorf ;  of  Aor*,  .Sax.]  a  domestic 
beast,  used  in  war,  draught  and  carriage.  It  is  believed  to 
have  been  originally  a  native  of  the  East  and  the  Arabian 
horses  are  more  distinguished  for  beauty  and  swiftness  than 
any  others  in  the  world.  Horse,  in  war,  the  cavalry,  or 
those  soldiers  in  an  army  that  fight  on  horseback.  In  manu- 
factories, any  thing  used  as  a  support ;  hence  a  horse  to  dry 
linen  on.  A  wooden  machine,  which  soldiers  ride  by  way 
of  punishment.  Among  mariners,  a  rope  fastened  to  the 
arms  of  each  yard,  to  support  the  men  when  handling  or 
reeving  the  sails.  In  astronomy,  a  constellation  of  the  nor- 
thern hemisphere  more  properly  called  the  Horse's  Head. 

To  HORSE,  V.  a.  [hvrsen.  Sax. J  to  mount  upon  a  horse  ; 
tocarrya  person,  or  to  place  a  person  on  one's  back;  to  set 
astride  upon  a  thing.    To  covera  nuire. 

HORSEBACK,  *.  the  back  of  a  horse ;  the  state  of  bemj 
mounted  on  a  horse. 

HO'RSEBEAN,*.  a  small  bean  usually  given  to  horses.  . 
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HCRSEBLOCK,  t.  a  blocli  made  use  at  to  uust  a  person 
in  moiintins  a  horse. 

MO'RSEBOAT,  #.  a  hrgc  boat  used  at  ferries  to  carry 
horses  over  tbe  water. 

HCyRSEBOY,  *.  a  groom,  or  boy  employed  |in  dressing 
horses  ;  a  stable-bov. 

HO'RSEBREAK'ER,  #.  one  who  tames  horses,  and  fits 
them  eitluT  for ridingor  drawing;. 

HORSECHESNUT,  or  HOTlSECfHESTNUT,  *.  a  tree 
with  "digitated  or  fingered  leaves;  the  flowers,  which  con- 
sist of  five  leaves,  are  of  an  anomalous  tigure,  opening  with 
two.lips;  there  are  male  and  female  upon  the  same  spike ; 
the  female  flowers  are  succeeded  by  nuts,  which  grow  in 
green  prickly  busks.  Their  whole  year's  shoot  is  commonly 
performed  in  three  weeks'  time ;  after  which  it  does  no  more 
^au  increase  in  bulk,  and  become  more  firm ;  and  all  the 
latter  part  of  the  summer  is  occupied  in  forming  and 
•trenjrtheningthe  budsfor  the  next  year's  shoots."  Miuer. 

HO'RSECOURSER,  ».  one  that  runs,  or  keeps  running- 
horses  ;  a  dealer  iu  horses. 

HOTISE-EMMET,  *.  anantof  alarge  kind. 

HORSEFLESH,  *.  the  flesh  of  horses.  One  ikilled  in 
korttJUsh,  is  a  low  phrase  for  a  person  skilled  iu  buying 
borses. 

HO'R.SEFLY,  s.  a  fly  remarkable  for  stinging  horses. 

HO'RSELAUGH, {hortelaff)  t.a  loud,  violent,  and  some- 
times affected  Iauo;h. 

HOUSELEECH,  t.  a  great"  leech,  which  usually  fastens 
to  horses  when  waterins ;  a  farrier,  a  horse-doctor,  from 
korte  and  leece.  Sax.  which  signifies  both  a  leech  and  a  per- 
son who  cures  disorders. 

HO'RSELITTER, «.  a  carriage  hung  upon  poles  between 
two  horses,  in  which  tlie  person  lies  at  full  length. 

HOTISEMAN,  ».  a  rider,  or  one  mounted  on  horseback ; 
one  skilled  in  riding;  one  that  fights  on  horseback,  applied 
to  an  army. 

HO'RSEMANSHIP,*.;;tbe  art  of  riding,  breaking,  or 
nanaging,  a  horse. 

HOUSEMARTEN,  t.  a  kind  of  large  bee. 

HO'RSEMASTER,  *.  a  kind  of  large  bee. 

HO'RSEM  ATCH,  j.  a  race,  wherem  two  or  more  horses 
contend  for  siiperiority  in  swiftness. 

HO'RSEM  EAT,  i.  provender  or  food  fit  for  horses. ' 

HO'RSEMINT,  x.  alarge  coarse  kind  of  mint. 
'  HO'RSEMUSCLE,  t.  a  large  muscle. 

.HO'RSEPLAY,  *.  coarse,  rough,  or  violent  play. 

HO'RSEPOND,  *.  a  pond  for  horses. 

HO'RSERACE,  t.  a  contest  between  horses  for  a  prize. 

•HO'RSER-ADISH,  *.  a  root  of  a  strong,  poignant  taste, 
used  ia  cookery  for  a  kind  of  sauce,  and  esteemed  in  medi- 
cine very  diuretic.  It  is  reckoned  a  species  of  scurvygrass 
by  bolanical  writers. 

HO'llSESHOE,  s.  a  plate  of  iron  nailed  under  the  hoof 
of  a  horse.  In  botany,  an  herb,  witli  butterfly-shaped  blos- 
soms, found  in  chalky  hills. 

IKyRSET-AIL,  t.  a  plant  classed  by  botanists  among  tbe 
ferns. 

HOTlSEWA¥,  *.  a  broad  way  or  road  by  which  horses 
may  travel. 

HOUSHAM,  [probably  named  from  Horsa,  brother  to 
Hengist,  the  Saxon]  a  populous  town  of  Sussex,  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  couuty,  which  has  a  fine  church,  and  a  well- 
endowed  free-school.  It  supplies  great  store  of  fine  poultry 
for  the  London  markets.  It  is  situated  alK)ut  3  miles  from 
the  road  between  London  and  Arundel,  20  miles  N.  N.  W. 
of  BrigLthelmstone,  and  36  nearly  S.  ofLiindon.  Market 
•n  Saturday,  and  a  monthly  market  for  cattle,  (for  which  it 
has  a  riatent)on  the  last  Tuesday. 

HOTITA'TIVE,  a.  [from  hortor,  to  exhort,  Lat.l  an  argu- 
ment by  which  a  person  endeavours  to  excite  another  to 
practise  any  thing. 

HORTATORY,  a.  [from  Aortor,  to  exhort,  Lat]  encou- 
lagHig,  ammaliiig.  or  advising  to  perform  a  thing. 

HOR'I'ICULTURE,  x.  [from  Aortwt,  a  garden,  and  cut 
|ura,  cultivation,  Lat]  the  art  of  cultiyating  gardens. 


HO'RTULAN,  a.  [from  fiortut,  agairfen,  Lat.]  beloBgiu- 
to  a  garden. 

HOSA'NNA,  t.  save  us  now,  or  save,  we  beseech  thee  ; 
[from  yathane,  to  save,  Heb.]  a  form  of  blessing,  or  wishing; 
a  person  well,  used  by  the  Jews.  Thus  at  our  Saviour's  en- 
trance into  Jerusalem  when  the  people  cried  out,  "  Hotamue 
to  the  son  of  David  V  Matt.  xxi.  15.  their  meaning  was. 
Lord,  preserve  this  son  of  David,  this  king  ;  heap  &vour« 
and  blessings  upon  him. 

HOSE'A,  a  canonical  book  of  the  Old  Testament,  so 
called  from  the  prophet  of  that  name,  its  author,  who  was 
the  son  of  Beri,  and  the  first  of  the  lesser  prophets  ;  he 
lived  in  the  kingdom  of  Samaria,  and  delivered  his  prophe- 
cies under  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  II.  and  his  successors, 
kings  of  Israel ;  and  under  tlie  reigns  of  Uzziah,  Jotham> 
Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah,  kings  of  Judah ;  to  denounce  the 
divine  vengeance  against  them,  and  to  foretell  the  captivity 
in  Assyria. 

HOSE,  Uioze)  s.  plur.  hoten ;  \hosa.  Sax.]  a  stocking  or  co- 
vering for  the  legs.    Formerly  used  for  breeclies. 

HO'SIER,  (hazier)  t.  one  who  sells  stockings.  ^ 

HO'SPITABL.E, [from  hospes,a  guest,  Lat.] giving  enter- 
tainment to  strangers  ;  kiad  and  aflable  to  strangers. 

HO'SPITABLY,  cd.  in  such  a  manner  as  to  shew  kindoeM 
and  give  entertainment  to  strangers. 
•   HO'SPITAL,  *.  [from  hospes,  a  guest,  Lat.]  a  place  built 
for  the  reception  of  the  sick,  or  the  support  of  the  poor. 

HOSPITA'LITY, ».  \lwsjntttliti,  Fr.]  the  virtue  exercised 
in  the  ent-^rtainment  of  strangers. 

HOSPITALLER.,  /.  [hospitaUier,  Fr.]  one  residing  in  aa 
hospital  to  receive  either  the  poor  ot  strangers ;  a  poor  per- 
son living  in,  or  supported  at,  an  hosuital. 

HO'SPODAR,  ».  a  title  borne  by  the  princes  of  Walachi* 
and  Moldavia,  who  received  the  investiture  of  their  prinoi-i 
palities  from  the  Grand  Seignior,  who  gives  them  a  vest 
and  standard ;  they  are  under  his  protection,  and  obliged  to 
serve  him,  and  he  even  sometimes  deposes  theni ;  but  in 
other  respects  they  are  absolute  sovereigns  within Iheir  own 
dominions. 

HOST,  {host)  I.  [Aort(j,'Fr.)  a  person  who  keeps  an  irni. 
An  army,  from  hottis,  Lat.  an  enemy.  Any  gjeat  number 
or  multitude.  "  An /loit  of  tongues."  >S%aA.  The  sacrifice 
of  the  mass,  or  the  consecrated  wafer,  in  the  Romish  cfaureli, 
from  hostie,  Fr.  hostia,  Lat.  a  sacrifice,  ot  victim  offered  up 
in  sacrifice. 

To  HOST,  V.  n.  to  put  up  at  an  inn  ;  to  go  to  a  public- 
nouse  for,  entertainment,  "ro  engage  or  encounter  in  bat- 
tle. 

JIO'STAGE,  t.  lostage,  Fr.]  a  person  given  up  as  a  pledge 
for  the  se'cnrity  of  the  performance  of  certain  conditions. 

HOSTEL, or  HOSTELRY,  {hotel,  or  hdtelry)  t.  [Iiostel, 
hoitelerie,  Fr.]  an  inn,  or  house  where  a  person  may  meet 
with  entertainment  or  lodging. 

HOSTESS,  a.  \liosttsse,  Fr.]  a  woman  who  keeps  a  pulv 
lic:house  or  inn. 

HO'STILE,  o.  [from  hottit,  an  enemy,  Lat.]  like  anene. 
Biy  ;  adverse  ;  opposite. 

HOSTI'LItT,  *.  {hosiiliti,  Fr.]  the  practice  of  an  opes 
enemy  ;  open  war  ;  violent  and  vehement  opposition. 

HO'STLER,  t.  one  who  has  the  care  of  horses  at  an  inn« 

IIO'STKY,  (.  the  stable  or  place  where  horses  are  kept  at 
an  inn. 

HOT,  a.  [liat.  Sax.  and  Scot]  having  the  power  to  excite 
a  sensation  of  beat ;  made  warm  by  fire.  Figuratively, 
lustful,  or  vehemently  levd.  Strongly  affectea  with  any 
sensible  quality,  in  allusion  to  hounds.  Violent ;  furious  ; 
ardent;  vehement,  applied  to  action.  Precipit  te,  or  furi- 
'ously  thoughtless,  liigbly  seasoned,  or  affecting  the  palate 
very  strongly.  » 

HOTBED, :  in  gardening,  a  bed  "made  warm  for  pro- 
ducing of  plants  which  would  not  thrive  without  that  co«- 
trivaiice. 

HOTBRAINED,  a. furious;  vehement;  passionate. 

HOTCOCKLES,  < .  a  play  ia  which  one  cover*  his  eye^ 
vaA  gueeses  who  strikes  him.  450 
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.HOTCH-POTCH,*.  SeeHoDGE-PoDCE.      ■ 

HOTHE'ADED,  a.  vehemeiifor  violent  in  passion;  soon 
proyoited. 

HOTHOUSE,  s.  a  bagnio,  or  place  to  sweat  or  cup  in. 
A  brothel  or  bawdy-house.  A  house  in  which  are  hot-beds 
to  bring  vegetables,  &'c.  to  perfection  all  the  year  round. 

HOTLY,  ad.  with  heat ;  with  violence  or  vehemence  ; 
with  lewdness,  lust,  or  lasciviousness. 

HOTMOUTHED,  a.  headstrong;  ungovernable. 
_  HOTNI'ISS,  s.  that  quality  or  state  whicn  excites  a  sensa- 
tion of  heat ;  violence  or  vehemence.    Figuratively,  wan- 
tonness or  lust. 

HOTSPUR,  s.  a  person' of  violent  passions,  easily  pro- 
voked, obstinate  and  ungovernable.  In  botany,  a  pea  of 
speed  V  growth. 

HO' 1  SPURRED,  o.  vehement;  of  violent  passions; 
rash;  ungovernable. 

HOTTENTOTS,  Country  of  the,  a  large  region  in 
the  southern  extremity  of  Africa,  which  extends  N.  by  W. 
along  the  Coa_st,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  beyond  the 
mouth  of  the"  Orange  River,  and  frcmi  that  Cape,  in  r.n 
E.N.  E.  direction,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Fish  River, 
which  parts  it  from  Caffraria  Proper.  Thert  are  no  c<msi- 
derable  kingdoms  throughout  this  large  extent  of  country, 
the  whole  being  inhabited  by  different  tribes,  or  nations,  go- 
verned by  honquers,  or  chiefs,  who  live,  like  the  Arabs,  in 
huts,  or  portable  hou.«es,  and  reinove  their  kraals,  or  villages, 
wlienever  the  pasture  becomes  too  bare  for  the  subsistence 
of  their  cattle,  and  upon  the  natural  and  violent  death  of  an 
inhabitant.  The  Hottentots  of  the  Cape  consist  of  a  few 
paltry  and  miserable  hordes,  who  have  not  even  the  power 
of  choosing  their  own  chief,  anil  live,  as  they  can,  in  dif- 
ferent cantons  of  the  colony  ;  but  the  savage  Hottentots.call- 
ed,  by  way  of  derision,  the  Jackal  Hottentots,  far  removed 
from  the  government  of  the  Europeans,  still  preserve  their 
original  manners.  The  Hottentots,  in  general,  are  as  tail  as 
most  Europeans,  but  more  slender,  and  their  hands  and  feet 
are  small.  Their  skin  is  of  a  yellowish  brown  hue,  some- 
what resembling  that  of  an  European  who  has  the  jaundice 
in  a  high  degree ;  but  this  colour  is  not  at  all  observable  in 
the  whites  of  the  eyes.  There  are  not  such  thick  lips  among 
the  Hottentots  as  amon"  tlieir  neighbours  the  negroes,  the 
CatFres,  and  the  Mozamoiques.  Their  mouth  is  of  the  mid- 
dling size ;  and  thev  have,  ni  general,  the  finest  set  of  teeth 
imaginable.  Their  heads  are  covered  with  hair  more  woolly, 
if  possible,  than  that  of  the  negroes.  With  respect  to  tlieir 
shape,  carriage,  and  every  motion,  their  whole  appearance 
indicates  health  and  content.  There  is  a  volatility  in  their 
manner  which  shews  an  abundant  flow  of  spirits,  or  a  high 
enjoyment  of  animal  life ;  in  their  intercourse  with  Euro- 
peans, they  hardly  stand  still  for  a  moment.  In  their  mien, 
moreover,  a  degree  of  carelessness  is  observable,  that  dis- 
covers marks  of  alacrity  and  resolution  ;  qualities  which, 
upon  occasion,  they  certainly  can  exhibit,  as  in  their  en- 
counters with  lions  and  other  wild  beasts.  Not  only  the 
men,  but  the  women  also  are  clothed  with  slieep  skins ;  the 
wool  being  worn  outward  in  summer,  and  inward  during 
the  winter.  They  wear  one  skin  over  their  shoulders,  the 
ends  of  it  crossing  each  other  before,  and  leaving  their  neck 
bare.  Another  skin  is  fastened  round  their  middle,  and 
reaches  down  to  their  knees.  They  besniear  their  bodies 
all  over,  very  copiously,  with  fat,  in  which  there  is  mixed 
up  a  little  soot,  and  this  is  never  wiped  off.'  They  likewise 
perfume  themselves  with  powder  of  herbs,  with  which  they 
powder  both  the  head  and  body,  rubbing  it  all  over  them, 
when  they  besmear  themselves.  The  odour  of  this  powder 
is  rank  and  aromatic,  and  coraesnearestto  that  of  the  poppy 
mixed  with  spices.  Some  of  them  adorn  themselves  with 
necklacfs  of  sht'ls.  The  women  cover  themselves  much 
more  scrupulously  than  the  men.  They  seldom  content 
themselves  with  one  covering,  but  almost  always  have  two, 
and  very  often  three.  These  are  made  of  a  prepared  and 
Mrell-greased  skin,  and  are  fastened  about  their  bodies  with 
a  thong,  almost  like  the  aprons  of  European  women.  The 
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outermost  is  always  the  largest,  measuring  from  about  six 
inches  to  a  foot  over.  This  is  likewise,  generally,  the  finest 
and  most  showy,  and  is  frequently  adorned  with  glass  beads, 
strung  in  different  tigures.  Both  the  men  and  women  gene- 
rally go  bareheaded.  Neither  their  ears  nor  nose  areadorced 
with  any  pendent  ornaments,  as  they  are  among  other  sa- 
vages. The  nose,  however,  is  sometimes,  by  way  of  greater 
state,  marked  with  a  black  streak  of  soot,"  or  with  a  large 
spot  of  red  lead;  of  which  latter,  on  their  high  days  and 
holidays,  they  likewise  put  a  little  on  their  cheeks.  Both 
sexes  wear  rings  on  their  arms  and  legs ;  most  of  these  are 
made  of  thick  leather  straps,  cut  in  a  circular  shape  ;  and 
these  have  given  rise  to  the  almost  universally  received  no- 
tion, that  the  Hottentots  wrap  guts  about  their  legs,  iu  order 
to  eat  them  occasionally.  Rings  of  iron,  copper,  or  brass,  of 
the  size  of  a  goose  quill,  are  considered  as  more  genteel 
than  those  of  leather  ;  but  the  girls  are  not  allowed  to  use 
any  rings  till  they  are  marriageable.  The  Hottentots  seldom 
wear  any  shoes;  what  they  do  wear,  are  made  of  undressed 
leather,  with  the  hairy  side  outward ;  they  are  rendered  soft 
and  pliable,  by  being  beat  and  moistened,  and  are  very  light 
and  cool.  Their  habitations  are  some  o*''them  of  a  circuFar, 
and  some  of  an  oblong  shape,  resembling  a  round  bee-hive, 
or  a  vault;  the  ground  plot  is  from  18  to  24  feet  in  diame- 
ter. The  highest  of  them  are  so  low,  that  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible for  a  middle-sized  man  to  stand  upright.  But  neith»r 
the  lowness  of  the  hut,  nor  that  of  the  door,  which  is  barely 
three  feet  high,  can  be  considered  as  any  inconvenience  to 
a.'Hottentot,  who  finds  no  difficulty  in  stooping,  and  crawling 
on  all  fours.  The  fire-place  is  in  the  middle,  and  they  sit 
or  lie  round  it  in  a  circle.  The  low  door  is  the  only  place 
that  admits  the  light,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  only  outlet 
that  is  left  for  the  smoke.  The  Holtentot,  inured  to  it  from 
his  infancy,  sees  it  hover  round  liiui,  without  feeling  the 
least  inconvenience  arising  from  it  to  his  eyes ;  while,  rolled 
up  like  a  hedge-hog,  and  wrapped  up  snug  in  his  skin,  ho 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  his  hut,  quite  at  his  ease,  in  the  midst 
of  this(cloud,  except  that  he  is  now' and  then  obliged  to 
peep  out  from  beneath  his  sheep-skin,  in  order  to  stir  the 
fire,  or  perhaps  to  light  his  pipe,  or  else,  sometimes,  to  turn 
th^  steak  he  is  broiling  over  the  coals.  The  order  of  tJiesa 
huts,  in  a  kraal,  or  clan,  is  most  frequently  in  the  form  of  a 
circle,  with  the  doors  inward;  by  which  means  a  kind  of 
yard  is  formed,  where  the  cattle  are  kept  at  night.  The 
milk,  as  soon  as  it  is  taken  from  the  cow,  is  put  te  otlier 
milk,  which  is  curdled,  and  is  kept  in  a  leather  sack,  the 
hairy  side  of  which,  being  considered  as  the  cleanest,  is 
turned  inward  ;  so  that  the  milk  is  never  drank  while  it  is 
sweet.  Amongother  tribes  of  Hottentots  are  the  Boshiet- 
men,  or  Boshmans,  who  inhabit  the  mountains  in  the  interior 
part  of  the  country,  N.  E.  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  anft 
are  averse  to  the  pastoral  life.  Some  of  their  maxims  are  to 
live  on  hunting  and  plunder,  and  never  to  keep  any  animal 
alive  for  the  space  of  one  night.  On  this  account  l^ey 
themselves  are  pursued,  and  sometimes  exterminated,  !like 
wild  beasts,  or  taken  and  made  slaves  of  Bushes  and  clefts 
in  rocks  serve  them  by  turns  for  dwellings.  Many  of  them 
are  entirely  naked  ;  but  some  of  them  cover  their  body  with 
the  skin  of  any  sort  of  animal,  great  or  small,  from  the  shoul- 
der downward  as  far  as  it  will  reach,  wearing  it  till  it  falls 
off  their  backs  in  rags.  Ignorant  of  agriculture,  they  are 
obliged  to  wander  over  hills  and  dales,  after  certain  wild 
roots,  berries,  and  plants,  which  they  eat  raw.  Their  table, 
however,  is  composed  of  several  other  dishes,  among  which 
are  the  larvte  of  insects,  the  caterpillars  from  which  butter- 
flies are  produced,  the  termites,  or  white  ants,  grasshoppers, 
snails,  and  spiders.  With  all  these  changes  of  diet,  the 
Boshman  is,  nevertheless,  freciuently  in  want.  When  cap- 
tured as  a  slave,  he  exchanges  his  meagre  fare  for  the  luxury 
of  butter-milk,  furmenty,  or  hasty  pudding,  and  sometime* 
becomes  fat  in  a  few  weeks.  This  good  living,  however, 
is  soon  embittered  by  the  grumbling  of  bis  master  and  mis- 
tress, and  he  must  frequently  bear,  perhaps,  a  few  eursesor 
blows,  for  neglect  and  indolence.    Disliking  lahovr,  a[>4 
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from  hi»  corpulency  become  less  capable  of  bearing  it,  lie 
now  pines  after  his  former  uncontrolled  and  -wandering  life, 
wliicli  lie  generally  endeavours  to  regain  liy  escaping. 
Another  tribe  of  Hottentots,  near  the  mouth  of  Orange  river,, 
have  hutssuperiorto  those  of  the  generality  of  Hottentots  ; 
they  are  loftier,  and  tliatcbed  willi  grass  ;  and  are  furnished 
with  stools  made  of  the  back-bones  of  the  grampus. 
Tlieir  mode  of  living  is,  in  the  highest  degree,  wretched, 
and  they  are  apparently  the  most  dirty  of  all  Hottentot 
tribes.  Their  dress  is  composed  of  the  skins  of  seals  and 
jackals,  the  llesh  of  which  they  eat.  When  a  grampus  is 
cast  ashore,  they  remove  their  huts  to  the  place,  and  subsist 
upon  it  as  long^s  any  part  of  it  remains;  and,  in  tliis  man- 
ner, it  sometimes  affords  them  sustenance  for  half  a  year, 
though  in  a  great  measure  decayed,  and  putrified  by  the  sun. 
They  smear  their  skin  with  the  oil,  the  odour  of  which  is  so 
powerful,  that  their  approach  may  be  perceived  some  time 
before  they  present  themselves  to  view.  They  cany  their 
water  in  the  shells  of  ostrich  eggs,  and  the  bladders  of  seals, 
which  tbev  shoot  with  arrows,  the  same  as  the  other  Hot- 
tentots. Though  one  small  hut  contains  the  whole  family, 
and  all  are  obliged  to  repose  together,  they  are  chaste  in 
their  manners.  Severe  iu  their  jurisprudence,  they  punish 
murder,  adultery,  and  robbery  with  death.  From  the  ob- 
servance of  dances  or  rejoicings  at  the  full  and  change  of 
the  moon,  thev  appear  to  be  idolaters.  The  country  pos- 
sessed by  tlie  I)utch  is  of  a  pretty  considerable  extent,  com- 
prehending, not  only  the  large  tract  between  Table  Bay 
and  False  Bay,  but  that  which  is  called  Hottentot  Holland, 
extending  from  False  Bay  to  the  Cabo  dos  Agulhas,  or  Cape 
of  Needks,  and  the  country  farther  E.  beyond  St.  Christo- 
pher's river,  calledTerra  de  Natal.  The  coast  of  thiscountry 
abounds  in  bays  and  capes  ;  it  is  naturally  mountainous  and 
barren,  but  the  industrious  Dutch  have  overcome  ail  natural 
difficulties,  anditnot  only  produces  a  sutliciency  of  all  the 
necessaries  of  life  for  the  inhabitants,  but  also  of  refresh- 
ments for  all  the  European  siiips  that  touch  here.  In  the  in- 
terior parts,  however,  the  soil  is  astonishingly  fiertile  and  pro- 
ductive. The  Dutch  consider  the  year  as  divided  into  two 
seasons,  which  they  term  monsoons;  the  wet  monsoon,  or 
winter ;  and  thedry  one,  or  summer.  The  first  begins  with 
ourspring;  the  latter  when  oursummer  ends.  Intbedamp 
■season,  the  Cape  is  much  subject  to  fogs  ;  and  from  the  mid- 
dle of  the  wet  monsoon,  it  rains  almost  continually  till  sum- 
mer ;  the  weather  is  cold,  raw,  and  unpleasant ;  but  never 
Bi'^re  rigorous  than  antunin  in  Germany.  AVater  never  freezes 
to  above  the  thickness  of  half  a  crown,  and,  as  soon  as  the 
sun  appears,  the  ice  is  dissolved.  The  Cape  is  rarely  visited 
by  thunder  and  ligiituing,  excepting  a  little  near  the  turn  of 
tlie  seasons.  Among  the  ejuadrupeds  of  this  country  are  an- 
telopes, which  go  in  herds  of20 or 30,000  each  ;  buffaloes; 
giraffes,  or  camelopardalises ;  the  gemsbock,  or  chamois,  a 
species  of  antelope,  which  has  remarkably  long,  sharp,  horns, 
and,  when  attacked  by  dogs,  will  sit  on  its  hind  quarters, 
and  defend  itself;  wild  dogs,  much  larger  than  the  jackal, 
•which  travel  iu  herds,  and  are  very  deslruetive  to  flocks  of 
sheep;  elephants;  elks;  hyenas;  the  koedo,  an  animal  of  a 
mouse  colour,  rather  larger  tlian  our  deer,  with  three  white 
stripesover  the  back,  and  the  male  having  very  large  twisted 
horns;  lions;  jackals;  tigers;  panthers;  the  quacha,  a  spe- 
cies of  the  zebra,  but  more  tractable ;  the  double-horned 
rhinoceros;  horses;  domestic  horned  cattle;  common  sheep; 
and  a  peculiar  species  of  sheep,  which  are  covered  with  hair 
instead  of  wool.  The  hippopotamus,  or  river-horse  is  fre- 
quently seen  here.  Amonpthe  birdsare  vultures;  ostriches, 
whose  eggs  are  excellent  food  ;  and  the  loxia,  a  species  of 
gregarious  birds,  which  biiildg'its  curious  nest  in  the  mimosa 
tree,  where  it  forms  a  kind  of  thatched  house,  with  a  regular 
street  of  nests  on  both  siiies,  at  about  two  inches  distanee 
from  «ach  other,  and  containing  under  its  roof  several  hun- 
dred, or  a  thousand  birds.  The  termites,  or  white  ants, 
whicb  do  no  injury  to  the  wood,  as  in  the  East  Indies,  but 
cnljf  to  the  grass,  the  destruction  of  which  they  occasion,  by 
raising  a  number  of  hills,  whicli  impede  tie  progress  of  *»• 
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getation.  The  Hottentots  eat  them  ;  and  this  food  is  found 
to  be  far  from  disagreeable.  The  locusts  also  are  esteemed 
excellent  food  by  the  Boshmans,  by  whom  they  are  dried 
and  kept  for  use.  The  black,  or  rock  scorpion,  is  nearly  as 
venomous  here  as  any  of.tbc  serpent  tribe,  of  which  there 
are  numerous  kinds.  There  are  six  species  about  the  Cape  ; 
namely,  the  honied  snake,  about  18  inches  long,  the  most 
poisonous  of  them  all;  the  kouse  band,  or  garter  suake,  about 
the  same  length,  dangerous  to  travellers,  on  account  of  re- 
sembling the  soil  so  much  in  colour,  tlmt  it  is  not  readily  per- 
ceived ;  the  yellow  snake,  which  differs  in  colour  only  from 
the  hooded  snake  of  India,  and  being  from  four  to  eight  feet 
i:i  length,  their  size,  and  brightiieliow  colour,  renders  it  easy 
to  avoid  them ;  the  puff'  adder,  about  40  inches  iu  length,  so 
called  from  blowing  itself  up  to  near  a  foot  in  circumference ; 
the  spring  adder,  very  dangerous,  but  not  common,  from 
three  to  four  feet  long,  andof  aj^t  black,  with  white  spots  ; 
and  tiie  night  suake,  more  beautiful'tlian  any  of  the  others, 
about  20  inches  long,  very  thin,  b.clted  willi  hiack,  red,  and 
yellow,  and  when  near,  at  night,  has  the  appearance  of  fire. 
The  country  of  iheHottenlols  lies  belweeii  the  tropic  of  Ca- 
pricorn, and  35  degrees  S.  I<<t.  and  is  bounded  on  ibe  W.  S. 
and  E.  by  the  Atlantic  and  IndianOceans,  andnntheN,  by 
regions  very  little,  if  at  all,  explored. 

HO'VAL,  orOuALO,akingdom  of  Africa,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Senegal,  extending  about  90  miles  from  E.  to  W.  and 
18  from  N.  to  S.  The  soil  is  fertile  in  maize,  rice,  legumes, 
indigo,  tobacco,  and  cotton ;  the  meadows  feed  great  num- 
bers of  large  and  small  cattle,  w  hose  flesh  is  excellent ;  game 
is  plentiful,  and  birds  are  in  the  greatest  numberaud  variety; 
and  the  forests  abound  with  palm-trees. 

HOVE,  the  prcter.  of  Heave. 

HO'VEL,  s.  [diminutive  of  Iwfe,  a  house.  Sax.]  a  shed 
open  at  the  sides,  covered  over  head ;  a  mean,  low  habita- 
tion  or  cottage. 

To  HO'VEL,  II.  a.  to  shelter  in,  or  repair  to,  an  hovel. 

To  HO'VER,  V.  n.  \horio,  Brit.]  to  hang  in  the  air  over 
a  person's  head,  without  flying  on  one  way  or  another  ;  to 
wander  about  one  pliice. 

HOUGH,  (Ad)  s.  [hog,  Sax.J  the  lower  part  of  the  thigh 
of  a  beast.    An  adze  or  hoe.    See  Hoe. 

To  HOUGH,  (Ad)  V.  a.  to  hamstring;  to  disable;  or 
bimler  from  running,  by  cutting  the  sinew  or  tendon  if 
the  ham.  In  gardening,  to  cut  or  scrape  up  earth  with  an 
hoe.  This  is  an  unusual  manner  of  spelhng,  and  should  not 
be  imitated. 

HO'ULET,  s.  rhullette,  Fr.]  a  young  owl. 

HO'ULSWORTHY,  a  town  of  Devonshire,  situated  on 
the  river  Tamar,  and  borders  of  Cornwall,  12  wiles  S.  W. 
of  Biddeford,  and  215  from  London.  Market  on  Satur- 
day. 

HOULT,  s.  [holt.  Sax.]  a  small  wood.  Obsolete.  "  In 
Iwult.i  and  shady  greaves."    Fairfax. 

HOUND,  s.  [hwid.  Sax.]  a  dog  used  in  hunting. 

To  HOUND,  V.  a.  to  set  on,  or  let  loose  to  the  chase.  To 
hunt  or  pursue. 

HO'UNDFISH,  j.asort  of  fish. 

HO'UNDSTONGUE,  s.  in  botany,  the  cynoglossum,  with 
broad  spear-shaped  leaves,  and  purplish  or  white  flowers. 

HO'UNSLOW,  a  town  of  Middlesex,  situated  on  the 
great  western  road,  on  a  braneh  of  the  Coin,  10  rniles  W.  of 
London.  It  belongs  to  two  parishes,  the  N.  side  of  the 
street  to  Heston,  and  the  S.  to  Istworth.  On  its  heath, 
which  is  noted  for  horse-races  and  robberies,  are  some 
powder-mills.    Market  on  Thursday. 

HOUP,  s.  the  puet,  or  lapwing. 

HOU-QUANG,  a  province  in  the  interior  of  China,  bar- 
ing HoRan  to  the  N.  and  Kiangnan  and  Kianesi  to  the  E. 
It  contains  15  cities  of  the  first  rank,  and  65  of  the  second 
and  third,  and  is  mostly  a  champaign  country,  watered  every 
whfre  by  brooks,  lakes,  and  rivers.  Here  is  plenty  of  wild 
fowl  and  cattle  ;  and  the  soil  produces  all  sorts  of  grain  and 
fruits.  Gold  is  found  in  the  sands  of  the  rivers;  and  they 
have  iron,  tin,  tuteuague,  wax,  aad  suob  an  extensive  varietjr 
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•i  otTier  commodities,  tliat  it  it  cotmnoBly  called  the  mags' 
«ine  of  the  empire. 

HOUR,  s.  [heure,  Fr.  i^a,  Lat.]  the  twenty-fourth  part  of 
a  natural  day,  or  a  space  of  time  consisting  of  sixty  minutes  ; 
the  time  marked  by  a  clock  ;  any  particular  time ;  a  proper 
•eason  for  the  performance  of  any  thing. 

HOUR-CIRCLES,  s.  on  the  globe,  are  eircles  of  longi- 
tude drawn  at  the  distance  of  15  degrees  one  from  the  other, 
serving  to  denote  the  diflerence  of  the  time  of  places  on  the 
«arth. 

HO'URGLASS,  t.  an  instrument  to'measure  time  with, 
by  means  of  saud  running  through  a  small  aperture  out 
of  one  glass  into  another;  any  space  of  time.  The  last  sense 
k  obsolete. 

HOURLY,  a.  and  ad.  happening  or  repeated  every  hour  ; 
frequent. 

HO'URPLATE,  i.  the  plate  on  v.hich  the  figures  of 
the  hours  are  painted  »r  describetl,  whether  for  a  clock  or 
(Hal. 

HOUSE,  s.  \hus,  Sax.  and  GotbJ  a  building  wherein  a 
person  or  human  creature  dwells.  Figuratively,  any  place 
of  abode.  The  manner  of  living  or  eating.  A  table,  joined 
to  keep.  "  He  kept  a  miserable  house."  IShak.  The  station 
of  a  planet,  astrologically  considered.  Family-race,  descend- 
ants, or  kindred ;  one's  family  affairs.  "  Set  thine  house  in 
order."  2  Kingt  xx.l.  A  body  of  men  meeting  for  public 
concerns  in  any  dwelling,  applied  to  the  lords  or  commons 
collectively  considered ;  when  used  with  upper,  it  implies  the 
lords ;  and  when  joined  with  lotver,  the  commons.  House 
means  a  dwelling  distinct  by  itself ;  tenement,  part  of  a  house, 
divided  off,  for  the  use  of  another  family. 

To  HOUSE,  Oimue)  V.  a.  to  harbour  ;  to  give  lodging  in 
a  house ;  to  shelter  or  keep  under  a  roof.  Neuterly,  to  take 
shelter;  to  reside  or  live  in  a  building.  To  have  a  station 
in  the  heavens,  applied  to  astrology. 

HO'USEBREAKER,  ».  one  who  forces  an  entrance  into 
another  person's  house  to  steal. 

HO'USEBREAKING,  s.  the  act  of  entering  another  per- 
son's house  by  force,  in  order  to  steal;  called,  in  law,  a 
ht^lary. 

HO'USEDOG,  s.  a  mastiff,  or  dog  kept  in  a  house  to  se- 
cure it  from  thieves. 

HO'USEHOLD,  t.  a  family  living  tog^ether  in  onf  dwell- 
ing-place or  house  ;  the  roanagemeni,  economy,  or  govern- 
Bient  of,  afamiiy.  Used  in  composition  to  imply  domestic, 
or  making  part  of  a  familv. 
HO'USEHOLDER,  *.  the  master  of  a  <amily. 
HOUSEHOLD-STUFF,  i.  furniture  of  an  house,  or  uten- 
sils fit  or  necessary  for  a  family. 

HOUSEKEEPER,  *.  one  who  i» master  of  a  family,  and 
rentsa  whole  house,  opposed  to  a  lodger ;  a  weman-servaut, 
who  has  the  management  of  afamiiy. 

HOUSEKEEPING,  a.  domestic  ;  fit  or  necessary  f-^r  a 
femilv. 

HO'USEKEEPING,  *.  hospitality  ;  a  liberal  and  plenti- 
ta\  table ;  the  charge  and  expense  attending  the  keeping  a 
family. 

HOXISELEEK,  s.  a  plant  so  called  from  growing  on  the 
walls,  or  outside  roofs  of  houses. 

HO'USELESS,  {houseless)  a.  without  any  abode  or  house 
to  live  in. 

HOUSEMAID,  t.  a  female  servant,  employed  in  keep- 
ing a  house  clean. 

HOUSEROOM,  *.  shelter,  place,  or  entertainment  in  a 
house. 
HOUSESNAIL,  $.  a  sort  of  snail. 
HO'USESTEADS,  Northumberland,  near  Chester  and 
Busy  Gap.    It  is  noted  for  the  ruins  of  Roman  altars  and 
statues,  which  have  been  dug  up  here  in  great  quantities. 
From  it  is  the  best  view  of  the  Roman  Wall.    On  Chapel 
Hill,  near  it,  the  Romans  had  a  temple  where  fragments  of 
Doric  capitals  have  been  found,  with  many  broken  columns 
and  several  altars ;  and  in  an  adjoining  'field,  renain  the 
visible  foundations  of  streets  and  buildings. 
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HOTJSL'WARMTNG,  J.  »  ffeast  or  merry  making-,  Hpt3» 
going  into  a  new  house. 

HO'USEWIFE,  (pron.  hdzziff,  or  hdzzy)  s.  the  mistress 
^f  a  family;  one  skilled  in  the  regulating  of  a  family,  and 
practising  frugality  ;  a  kind  of  purse  consisting  of  several 
pockets  above  one  another,  and  a  book  made  of  cloth,  to 
carry  thread,  silk,  and  needles  in. 

HO-USKWIFELY,  {kuzzifiy)  ad.  after  the  manner  of  a 
person  who  knows  how  to  manage  a  family  with  order  and 
frugalitv. 

HOUSEWIFELY,  {huzzifly)  a.  skilled  in  the  management 
of  a  familv. 

HOUSEWIFERY,  {hizzifry)  s.  the  bushiess  or  manage- 
ment of  the  mistress  of  a  family  ;  prudent  and  frugal  ma- 
nagement of  the  affairs  of  a  family. 

Housing,  {Iwuzing)  s.  the  quantity  of  houses  in  any 
place;  cloth  originally  used  to  keep  off  dirt,  now  added  to 
saddles  as  ornamental,  from  houseaux,  heuses,  or  houses,  Fr.  - 

HOW,  ad.  [Ak,  Sax.  hoe,  Belg.J  to  what  degree  ;  in  what 
degree ;  in  what  manner ;  for  what  reason  ;  or  from  what 
cause;  by  what  means.  Usedwithmuc/i,  it  implies  propor- 
tion, relation,  and  correspondence. 

HO'WBE,  and  HOWBE'IT,  ad.  [from  how,  he,  and  it\ 
nevertheless;  notwithstanding;  yet;  however.' 

HO'^VDEN,  a  large  town  in  the  E.  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
noted  for  being  the  birth-place,  or  residence,  of  the  histo- 
rian Roger  derloveden,  or  Howden.  It  gives  name  to  a. 
small  district,  called  Howdenshire,  and  is  seated  on  theN. 
side  of  the  Ouse,  not  far  from  its  confluence  with  the  Der- 
weut  and  other  large  rivers,  23  miles  W.  of  Hull,  16  S.  E. 
of  York,  and  179  N.  by  W.  of  London.  Market  on  Satur- 
day. Fairs  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  January,  the  Tues- 
day before  March  25,  the  second  Tuesday  in  July,  and' 
October  2. 

HOWD'YE,  [of  liow,  do,  and  ye]  in  what  state  is  your 
health  1  Used  as  a  substantive  for  a  mere  compliment  of 
civility,  or  an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  a  person's  health. 

HOWEVER,  ad.  in  whatsoever  manner  and  degree ;  at 
least;  at  all  events;  let  what  will  happen;  nevertheless; 
notwithstanding ;  vet ;  for  all  that. 

HO'WITZ,  or  HOWITZER,  s.  a  kind  of  mortar  mounted 
upon  a  field  carriage,  called  a  gun.  In  howitzers,  the  trun- 
nions are  in  the  middle,  and  in  mortars  at  the  end. 

To  HOWL,  (the  ow  is  pron.  as  in   how)  v.  n.  [hugtett^ 
Belg.J  t«  cry,  or  make  a  noise,  applied  to  a  wolf  or  dog.  . 
Figuratively,  to  utter  a  mournful  sound  or  cry  from  deep 
distress;  to  pronounce  in  a  tone  Kke  a  beast.    PoeticaUy 
used  for  any  noise  that  is  loud  and  horrid. 

HOWL,  s.  the  cry  or  noise  of  a  wolf  or  dog;  the  cry  of 
a  human  being  oppressed  with  distress,  and  filled  witk 
horror. 

HOWSOEVER,  ad.    See  Howevep. 

To  HOX,  V.  a.  ffrom  hog,  .Sax.]  to  hamstring ;  to  hough. 
Figuratively,  to  take  notice  of  a  person,  so  as  to  make  niiir 
blush  or  be  ashamed.    A  low  phrase,  perhaps  from  hoxlict. 
Sax.  reproachful. 

HOY,  s.  [hou,  old  Fr.]  a  small  vessel,  whose  sails  are  nei- 
ther square  nor  cross,  like  other  ships,  but  mizen,  so  that  she 
can  sail  nearer  the  wind  than  another  vessel  can. 

HOY,  one  of  the  Orkney  islands,  situated  between  the 
Island  of  Pomona  and  the  N.  coast  of.Caithness-shire.  It  is 
about  11  miles  long,  and  more  than  3  broad.  On  this  island, 
besides  the  great  conic  bill  of  Hovhead,  which  is  a  sea-mark, 
there  is  a  stupendous  rock,  called  the  Beary,  where  a  bird, 
here  named  the  layer,  supposed  to  be  a  species  of  the  pen- 
guin, is  found.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  small  duck,  remark- 
ably fit,  and  esteemed  a  great  delicacy.  These  birds  bur- 
row in  the  rabbit  holes.  The  person  employed  in  taking  the 
young  is  usually  let  down  by  a  rope  from  the  top  of"  the  pr*. 
cipice.  In  this  island  too,  in  a  gloomy  valley,  is  an  entire 
stone,  36  feet  long,  and  18  broad,  callctfthe  Dwarfic  Stone. 
It  is  hollow  within,  having  the  form  of  -a.  bed  and  pillow  cut 
in  the  stone ;  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  once  the  nabitatioa 
of  a  hermit.    Lat.  58. 56.  N.  loo.  3. 20.  W.  , 
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To  HOYSE,  V.  a,  among  mariners,  to  hale  up  any  thing. 
See  Hoist. 

HU'A,  or  Kahua,  a  large  town,  the  capital  of  Cochin 
China,  with  a  handsome  palace,  wliere  the  king  commonly 
resides.  IG  is  seated  in  a  beautiful  phtiii,  and  divided  into 
two  parts  by  a  large  river.  The  inhabitants  blacken  their 
teeth,  thinking  it  a  shame  to  have  tliem  white,  like  dogs,  and 
they  wear  I  heir  nails  very  long.  There  are  a  few  Christians 
nere.    Lat.  17.  40.  N.  Ion.  105.  5.  E. 

HU'BBUB,  *.  a  mixed  or  confused  noise  made  by  seve- 
ral people  talking  at  the  same  time;  a  tumult;  riot,  or 
uproar. 

HU'CKABACK,  *.  a  kind  or  coarse  linen  with  raised 
figures. 

HU'CKLEBACKED,  a.  crooked  in  tlie  shoulders ;  hunch 
or  hump  backed. 

HUCKLEBONE,  y.  [from  /nirkcn,  Belg.l  tlie  hip-bone. 

HUCKSTER,  or  HU CKSTERER,  s.  [from  Itoci,  Teut. 
a  pedlar]  a  uerson  who  sells  goods  or  wares  in  small  quan- 
tities, a  pedlar.     Figuratively,  a  trickish,  mean  person. 

To  HUCKSTER,  v.  n.  to  sell  wares  in  small  quantities. 

HUDDEIISF lELD,  a  town  in  the  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire, which  has  risen  to  consequence  within  this  century. 
It  is  a  sort  of  mart  for  narrow  cloths,  fine  and  coarse,  fine 
broad  cloths,  serges,  kerseymeres,  &c.  and  is  situated  on  the 
Caldcr.amid  barren  moors,  2.5  miles  N.  E.  of  Manchester, 
42  S.  W.  of  York,  and  189  N.  N.  W.  of  Loudon.  Its  mar- 
ket is  on  Tuesday,  when  the  cloth  is  exposed  for  sale  in  a 
large  liall,  and  merchants  and  wool-staplers  attend  from  a 
considerable  distance. 

To  HUDDLE,  v.  a.  to  dress  up  close  in  order  to  dis- 
guise ;  to  dress  in  a  hurry,  or  put  one's  clothes  on  carelessly 
and  in  haste.  Figuratively,  to  cover  up  in  haste;  to  perform 
in  a  hurry ;  to  join  together  in  a  confused  and  improper 
manner.    Neuterly,  to  come  in  a  crowd  or  hurry. 

HU'DDLE,  *.  a  confused  crowd  or  mixture  ;  a  crowd  as- 
sembled together  in  a  hurrv  ;  a  tumult. 

HUDSON'S  .BAY,  a  large  bay  of  North  America,  lying 
between  51  and  67  degrees  of  N.  latitude,  and  discovered, 
in  1610,  by  Captain  Henry  Hudson.  This  intrepid  mariner, 
in  searchiug  for  a  N.  W.  passage  to  the  South  Sea,  disco- 
vered three  straits,  through  wliich  he  hoped  to  find  out  a 
new  way  to  Asia  by  America.    He  bad  made  two  voyages 
before  on  the  same  adventure ;  the  first  in  1607,  and  the  se- 
cond in  l(i08.    In  this  third  and  last,  in  1610,  he  entered  the 
straits  that  lead  into  this  new  Mediterranean,  the  bay  known 
by  his  name  ;  and  coasted  a  greatpart  of  it.   His  ardour  for 
»he  discover,'  not  being  abated  by  the  dithculties  he  strug- 
gled with  in  tl'.is  empire  of  .winter,  and  world  of  frost  and 
snow,  he  staid  here  till  the  ensuing  spring,  and  prepared,  in 
the  beginning  of  4614,  to  pursue  his  discoveries;  but  his 
crew,  who  suffered  equal  hardships,  without  the  same  spirit 
to  support  them,  mutinied,  seized  upon  him,  and  seven  of 
those  who  were  most  faitliful  to  him,  and  committed  them  to 
the  icy  seas  in  an  open  boat.    Hudson  and  his  companions 
were  never  more  heard  of;  but  the  ship,  and  the  rest  of  the 
men,  returned  home.    Otherattempts  towards  a  discovery 
were  also  made  in  1612  and  1667.     In  1746,  a  Captain  Elhs 
■wintered  as  far  north  as  57  degrees  and  a  half;  and  a  Cap- 
lain  Christopher  attempted  farther  discoveries  in  1761.  The 
country  lying  round  Hudson's  Bay  on  the  W.  and  S.  W. 
is  called  New  North  and  New  South  Wales.    The  extensive 
peninsula  to  the  K.  of  it  is  called  Labradore,  or  New  Britain. 
The  entrance  of  the  bay  from  the  ocean,  after  leaving  Cape 
Farewell  and  Davis's  Straits,  is  between  Resolution  Isles  on 
the  N.  and  Button's  Isles  on  the  S.  forming  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  straits,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  its  first 
discoverer.    The  vast  countries  that  surround  Hudson's  Bay 
abound  with  animals,  whose  skins  and  furs  are  far  superior 
in  quality  to  those  found  in  less  northerly  regions,     lu  1670, 
acharter  was  granted  foa  company,  which  does  not  consist 
of  above  ten  persons,  for  the  exclusive  trade  to  this  bay,  and 
for  planting  the  country  ;  and  they  have  acted  under  it  ever 
»ioce  with  great  benefit  to  themselves,  but  little  comparative 


advantage  to  the  kingdom  at  large.  Of  lateyetto,  however, 
the  fur  trade,  from  the  inland  parts,  has  been  carried  on  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  it  was  before.  This  has  been 
ch^rfiy  occasioned  by  the  interference  of  the  Canada  traders, 
who  had  effectually  supplanted  the  company  on  the  sea- 
shore, supplying  the  natives  with  every  convenience  for  war 
and  domestic  uses.  This  induccc;!  the  company,  in  1773,  to 
begin  their  inland  voyages,  and  now  the  Canadians  from 
Canada,  and  the  Europeans  from  Hudson's  Bav,  frequently 
meet  together.  The  servants  of  the  company.liowever,  im- 
ported principally  from  the  Orkney  Isles,  having  ingratiated 
themselves  into  the  confidence  of  the  natives,  from  their 
prudent  proper  behaviour,  and  incorruptible  honesty,  have 
evidently  the  advantage  of  trade  on  their  side.  They  con- 
sequently export  a  greater  quantity  of  furs  (in  proportion  to 
the  goods  imported,)  and  these  in  better  preservation  and 
more  valuable.  They  employ  4  ships,  and  about  130  sea- 
men, and  have  several  forts  ;  namely,  Prince  of  Wales' Fort, 
Churchill  River;  York  Fort,  Nelson  River;  New  Severn; 
and  Albany  ;  which  are  all  seated  on  the  W.  S.  W.  side  of 
the  bav. 

HUDSON'S  RIVER,  one  of  the  finest  rivers  in  North 
America,  rising  in  a  mountainous  country,  in  the  N.  E.  part 
of  the  state  of  New  York,  about  halfway  between  ^he 
Lakes  Ontario  and  Champlain.  It  waters  Albany  and  Hud- 
son, and  proceeds,  in  a  southerly  direction,  almost  its  whole 
course  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  which  it  enters  at  York  Bay, 
10  miles  S.  of.New  York,  alter  a  course  of  250  miles.  The 
tide  flows  a  few  miles  above  Albany,  which  is  160  miles  from 
New  York.  It  is  navigable  for  sloops  of  70  or  80  tons,  t» 
Albany,  and  for  ships  to  Hudson. 

HUE,  s.  [Iiinre,  Sax. J  colour.  .A  clamour,  or  legal  pur- 
suit after  a  robber,  attended  with  noise;  from  hur.e  ¥r.  Hue 
mid  en/,  in  law,  is  the  pursuit  of  a  person  who  has  committed 
felony  on  the  highway. 

HU'EN,  a  fertile  island  of  the  Baltic,  in  the  Sound,  subject 
to  Sweden  since  the  treaty  of  Roschild,  in  1658.  It  has 
only  one  village,  containing  about  50  houses.  This  island 
was  granted,  by  Frederick  II.  king  of  Denmark,  to  Tycho 
Brahe,  the  celebratefl  astronomer,  with  a  castle  called 
Uranienburg,  erected' for  the  purpose  of  making  observa- 
tions, in  which  he  resided  upwards  of  20  years.  It  is  about 
6  miles  in  circumference,  and  lies  14  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Co- 
penhagen. 

HUER,  t.  one  whose  business  it  is  to  call  out  tO' 
others. 

HUFF,  *.  \hecfan.  Sax.  lifted  up  ;  Johnson  derives  it 
from  hmien,  or  hove,  to  swell]  a  swell  of  sudden  anger  or 
insolence  ;  a  severe  anel  insolent  reprimand  ;  one  who  is 
swelled  and  grown  insolent  with  a  vain  opiui<m  of  bis  own 
value. 

To  HUFF,  V.  a.  to  swell  or  puff.  To  hector,  or  treat  with 
insolence;  to  chide  or  reprimand  with  insolence  or  severity. 
In  gaming,  to  take  a  trick  from  a  person  who  did  not  play  to 
a  lead. 

HU  FFER,  s.  a  boaster  or  bully. 

HU'FFISH,  «.  with  arrogance,  insolence,  or  bragging.. 

HU  FFISHLY,  ad.  with  arrogant  petulance. 
f  HUFFISHNESS,  J.  noisy  bluster;  insolent  pride. 

To  HUG,  t'.  a.  \hegian.  Sax.]  to  press  close  in  an  embrac*. 
Figuratively,  to  fondle,  or  treat  with  tenderness  ;  to  hold 
fast  with  great  affection. 

HUG,  s.  an  embrace  wherein  a  person  is  held  tight  within 
the  arms. 

HUGK,  a.  [hootrh,  Belg.]  large,  applied  to  size,  gene- 
rallv  including  excess  ;  vast  or  immense.  Synon.  H«g» 
implies  greatness  in  bulk  ;  vast,  greatness  in  extent ;  enor- 
nums,  greatness  in  size,  even  to  deformity  and  dreadfulness; 
immense,  unlimitted  extent,  even  beyond  expression.  Thu» 
we  say,  a/(«g-e  giant;  a  i«ut  tract  of  land;  an  fnomtoiu  crime ; 
the  immense  expanse. 

HU'GELY,  ad.  in  an  extensive  manner  ;  immensely,  or 
.enormously,  applied  to  size.  Greatly  ;  very  much  ;  pro'di- 
giously,  applied  to  degree. 
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HU'GENESS,  s.  enormity,  applied  to  bulk.  Greatneu 
or  exteiisiveness,  ai>piied  to  quality  or  degree. 

HUGGER-MUGGER,  (tlie  g-  in  both  these  words  be- 
fore e  lias  the  hard  sound)  s.  secrecy  ;  by-place. 

HU'GUENOTS,  a  name  given  by  wayof  contempt  to  the 
protestants  of  France.  The  name  had  its  rise  in  the  year 
1560,  on  this  occasion :  At  Tours,  the  place  wliere  they 
were  thus  first  denominated,  the  peo[)ie  had  a  notion,  that 
an  apparition  or  hobgoblin,  called  King  Hugon,  strolled 
about  the  streets  in  the  night-time  ;  from  whence,  as  those 
of  the  reformed  religion  met  in  the  night  to  pray,  ,&c.  they 
called  them  Huguenots  ;  that  is,  t^e  disciples  of  King 
HuRon. 

HU'GY,  a.  vast;  great;  Isrg^. 

H  UKE, «.  Uiuqtie,  Fr.]  a  cloak. 

HULK,  *.  [hulc.  Sax.  hukke,  Belg.]  the  body  of  a  ship. 
Figuralivels',  any  thing  bulky  and  weighty. 

To  HULK,  V.  a.  to  pull  out  the  entrails  of  animals.  "  To 
hulh  a  bare."  Ainsw. 

HULL,  s.  [from  Itelan,  SaxJ^the  husk  or  outward  covering 
of  corn  or  any  other  thing.  The  body  of  a  ship.  Though 
hvlk  and  hull  be  now  used  promiscuously,  hulk  seems,  ac- 
cording to  Johnson,  to  have  been  formerly  applied  not  only 
{othe  body  or  hull,  but  likewise  to  a  whole  ship  of  bur- 
den. 

To  HULL,  V.  n.  to  float;  to  drive  to  and  fro  upon  the 
water  without  sails  or  rudder.  "  He  looked,  and  saw  the 
ark-i^/dn  the  flood."  Prfn  Aort. 

HULL,or  Kingston  upon  Hull, a  large, closely-built, 
well-paved,  and  exceeding  populous  town,  in  the  East 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  seated  on  a  river  called  the  Hull,  which 
rises  not  far  from  Driffield,  and  here  enters  the  river  Hum- 
ber.  Its  commerce  has  been  constantly  increasing  so  much 
of  late  years,  that  it  is  now  probably  become  the  fourth  port 
in  the  kingdom.  Its  situation  is  extremely  advantageous  ; 
for,  besides  its  communication  with  the  Yorkshire  rivers  and 
canals,  it  has  access  also,  Ijy  the  Huniber,  to  the  Trent,  and 
all  its  branches  and  communications.  Hence  it  has  the  im- 
port and  export  trade  of  many  of  the  northern  and  midland 
counties.  By  the  late  inland  navigations,  it  has  also  a  com- 
munication with  the  rivers  Mersey,  Dee,  Ribble,  Severn, 
Thames,  Avon,  &c.  whidi  navigation,  inrluding  it«  wind- 
ings, extends  above  600  miles  in  the  cc  .Jities  of  Lincoln, 
Nottingham,  York,  Lancaster,  Westmoreland,  Chester,  Staf- 
ford, Warwick,  Leicester,  Oxford,  Worcester,  &c.  The 
foffeign  trade  is  chiefly  to  the  T\altic  ;  but  it  has  also  a  regular 
traffic  with  the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  and  vith  America. 
More  ships  are  sent  hence  to  Greenland,  than  from  any  other 
port,  that  of  London  excepted.  The  coasting  trade,  also, 
for  coal,  corn,  wool,  manufactured  ^oods,  &c.  is  very  ex- 
tensive. The  harbour  is  chiefly  artificial,  consisting  of  a 
dock,  the  largest  in  the  kingdom  (finished  in  1778)  with 
which  the  river  communicates,  and  in  which  800  ships  may 
ride  safely  and  conveniently.  Among  the  public  buildings 
are,  the  Trinity  House,  for  the  relief  of  seamen  and  their 
widows ;  an  exchange ;  and  a  town  hall.  The  grand  stone 
iCridge  over  the  river,  to  Holdemess,  was  rebuilt  in  1787, 
«nd  consists  of  14  arches.  It  is  36  miles  S.  £.  of  York,  and 
173  N.  of  London.    Markets  on  Tuesday  and  Saturday, 

HU'LLY, «.  husky,  or  abounding  in  husks.        . 

HU'LVER,  I.  holly. 

To  HUM,  i>.  a.  \homelMi,  Bclg.]  to  make  a  noise,  applied 
to  bees.  To  make  an  inarticulate  noise,  by  forcing  the 
breath  through  the  lips  when  shut.  To  pause  in  speaking, 
and  fill  up  the  interval  by  making  a  sound  with  the  breath 
forced  through  the  lips  when  shut ;  to  slug  so  low  as  scarce- 
Iv  to  be  heard.  "  To  hum  a  tune."  Pope.  To  applaud. 
Ilo  hum  a  person,  \iio  render  him  ridiculous,  by  exercising 
»ouie  frolic  upon  him. 

HUM,  *.  the  hoarse  buzzing  noise  made  by  bees.  Figu- 
ratively, the  confused  noise  made  by  a  crowd  of  people  en- 
gaged m  discourse  ;  any  low,  rougli  noise ;  a  pause  filled 
up  by  a  forcible  emissioa  of  breath  through  the  lips  ivhea 
•but. 
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HUM,  «n<(>r/.  a  io.w,  inarticulate  sound,  like  that  of  s 
swarm  _  of  bees,  made  use  of  to  implj^  doubt  and  de- 
liberation. 

HU'MAN,  a.  [humanus,  from  homo,  a  man,  Lat.]  having 
the  qualities  of  a  reasonable  creature  or  man  ;  belonging  to 
or  like  a  man. 

HUMA'NE,  a.  [/mmaiTK, Fr.]  kind  ;  civil;  good-natured: 
benevolent ;  ready  to  do  good  offices,  and  embracing  all 
opportunities  to  relieve  and  compassionate  our  fellow-crea- 
tures. 

HUMA'NELY,  adt  in  a  kind,  civil,  compassionate,  or 
benevolent  manner. 

HU'MANIST,  s.  \humaniste,  Fr.]  a  person  who  teaches 
the  rudiments  or  grammar  of  languages. 

HU'MANITY,  s.  [humanitas,  from  homo,  a  man,  Lat.]  th^ 
nature  of  man.  Mankind,  or  the  collective  body  of  reason- 
able creatures.  The  exercise  of  all  the  sociaj  and  benevo- 
lent virtues.  Humanities,  in  the  plural,  signifies  grammar, 
rhetoric,  and  poetry,  known  by  the  name  of  liter*  humani- 
ores,  human  learning ;  for  teaching  of  which  there  are  pro- 
fessors in  the  university  ofScotland,  called  Humanists.  Sy- 
NON.  i/umani«y  denotes  a  fellow-feeling  for  the  distresses 
of  a  stranger;  tenderness  is  a  susceptibility  of  impression 
more  appficable  to  persons  witli  whom  we  are  nearly  con- 
nected. 

To  HU'MANIZE,  v.  a.  [humaniser,  Fr.]  to  soften,  or 
render  susceptive  of  the  impressions  of  tenderness  or 
benevolence. 

HUMANKIND,  s.  the  race  of  reasonable  creatures,  cal- 
led men. 

HU'MANLY.arf.  after  the  manner,  or  according  to  the 
power,  of  men. 

HU'MBER,  a  river  formed  by  the  Trent,  Ouse,  Derwent, 
and  several  other  streams.  It  divides  Yorkshire  from  Lin- 
colnshire, and  falls  into  the  German  Ocean  near  Hol- 
derness. 

HU'MBIRP,  s.  one  of  the  smallest  birds  we  kaow  of,  so 
called  fr.om  its  humming  sounds. 

HU'MBLE,  a.  [humb!e,  Fr.]  having  a  modest  or  low 
opinion  of  one's  own  abilities  ;  behaving  with  modestj',  sub- 
m'ssion,  and  deference  to  others.  Low,  applied  to  situation 
or  rank. 

To  HU'MBLE,  p.  a.  to  destroy  and  diminish  a  person'i 
pride;  to  make  less  arrogant ;  to  make  submissive ;  to  mor- 
tify; to  subdue  ;  to  dimmish  the  height  of  a  thing. 

HU'MBLEBEE,  s.  a  wild  bee,  so  called  from  its  buzzing. 
In  botany,  an  herb. 

HU'MBLEDON,  a  village  in  Northumberland,  nearWol- 
ler.  Here  is  an  intrenchment  called  Green  Castle ;  and  on 
Humbledon  Hugh,  a  circular  intrenchment,  with  a  large  bar 
row.  The  sides  of  the  hill  are  cut 'into  terraces,  20  feet  wide, 
formed  with  great  exactness  one  above  another.  In  the 
plain  below  is  a  stone  pillar,  denoting  the  ground  where 
10,000  Scots,  under  Earl  Douglas,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV. 
were  defeated,  on  Holyrood  Day,  by  Henry  lord  Percj', 
and  George  carl  of  March. 

HllMBLRMOUTHED,  a.  mild  or  meek  in  speech. 

HUMBLENESS,  *.  a  disposition  of  mind' wherein  a 
person  has  a  low  opinion  of  his  abilities,  and  is  submissive 
to  others. 

H l/'MBLEPLANT,  s.  a  species  of  the  sensitive  plant. 

HUTVIBLER,  s.  one  who  subdues  either  his  own  pride, 
or  that  of  others. 

HUMBLES,*,  the  entrails  of  a  deer. 

HUMBLY,  ad.  vfitli  a  proper  deference  and  submission 
to  others;  without  pride.  Low,  applied  to  situa'tion  or 
.distance  from  the  earth. 
(HUMDRUM,  a.  [from  hum  and  drone], dull;  stnpid; 
not  answering  or  taking  notice  when  spoken  to,  on  account 
of  stupidity. 

ToHUME'CT,  or  HUME'CTATE,  v.  a.  [humecto,  from 
hianeo,  .to  be  mojst,  Lat.]  to  wet  or  moisten-  Not  in  use. 
"The Nile  and  Niger  humectats  the  earth."  Brown, 
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HUMECTATION,  *.  [Fr.  humeefo,  from  humeo,  to  be 
moist,  Lat.]  the  act  of  wetting  or  moistening. 

HL"MEKAL,a.  [from  huvienu,  tbe  shoulder,  Lat]  bs- 
lonjing  to  the  shoulder. 

HUMERUS,  t. [Lat.]  in anatomr,  is  the  sbouWer,  or  up- 
per part  of  ihe  arm,  between  the  scapula  and  elbow. 

IIU MICUBA'TION,  *.  rtrorn  /mmi,  on  the  ground,  and 
tubo,  to  lav,  Lat.]  the  actof  fving  ou  (he  ground.    Not  in  use. 

HU'MJD,  o.  (/iHmidiu,  Lat.j  moist;  or  having  the  power 
to  wet ;  wet. 

HUMI DITY,  *.  [hiimiditi,  Fr.]  meisturc,  or.that  quality 
which  a  fluid  has  of  eutering  the  pores,  or  wettiug  other 
bodies. 

HUMILIATION,  s.  \l:nmiliatio>i.  Fr.]  an  act  whereby  a 
person  voluntarily  descends  from  a  iiigher  decree  of  ditTnity 
to  a  lower;  mortification;  or  a  sense  and  expression  of  our 
defects  and  un  worthiness ;  abatement  of  pride. 

IlUMILiTY,  s.  [humiiiti,  Fr.J  a  disposition  of  mind 
ivhercin  a  person  has  a  low  opuiion  of  himself  and  his 
advantages,  is  submissive  to  authority,  and  attentive  to  in- 
struction. 

HU'MMER,  s.  an  appl.iuder.  Used  at  present  as  a  cant- 
word  tor  a  person  who  tells  a  i)iaiisibie  story  to  another  in 
order  to  gam  his  credit,  and  induce  him  to  beiieve  a  falsity  ; 
one  who  tells  a  lie. 

HU'MMOCH,  an  Island  in  the  Eastern  Indian  Ocean, 
about  6  miles  in  length.  Here  is  a  rajah,  supported  in  his 
authority  by  the  Dutch  East  India  Company.  The  natives 
resemble  the  Malays,  both  in  appearance  and  disposition, 
but  speak  the  same  language  as  the  inhabitants  of  Mindanao. 
Tin's  island  is  exceedingly  fertile,  and  produces  most  of  the 
tropical  fruits.  But  the  principal  articles  of  trade  with  tlie 
Dutch  are  bees'  wax  and  honey.  It  lies  about  15  miles  S.  of 
tbe  S.  point  of  Mindanao.     Lat.  5.  27.  N.  Ion.  126. 12.  E. 

HU'MMUMS,  f.  a  ba^jnio;  a  sweating-house. 

HUMOR,  or  HUMOUR,  ».  [from  hvmeo,  to  be  moist. 
Lat. J  moisture  ;  any  fluid  body.  In  anatomy,  l!ie  fluids  in 
au  animal  body,  or  any  corrupt  matter  collected  in  a  wound 
or  abscess.  Temper,  disposition,  or  the  ruling  passion,  ap- 
plied to  the  mind,  i'assion,  or  the  picseiit  disposition  of 
the  mind.  Petulance;  peevishness.  Caprice  ;  whim.  Any 
odd  medley  of  ideas  whicli  extort  a  smile,  or  raise  a  laugh  ; 

fdeasantry  ;  jocularity.    A   trick,  habit,  or  practice.     "  I 
ike  not  the  Aiunotir  of  lying."  Shak. 

HU'MOIIAL,  a.  proceeding  from  humours  redundant  iu 
the  body. 

HU'iVIORIST,  *.  [humoriste,  Fr.]  one  who  is  greatly  pleas- 
ed or  displeased  with  little  things,  and  coudvicts  his  actions, 
not  by  reason  and  the  nature  of  things,  but  by  caprice, 
fancy,  or  some  predominant  passion. 

HU'MOROUS,  a.  fuUofoad  or  comical  ideas  and  senti- 
ments; capricious;  without  any  rule  but  the  present  whim; 
pleasant  or  jocular. 

HU'MOROUSLY,  ad.  in  a  jocose  or  pleasant  manner, 
so  as  to  extort  a  smile  or  raise  a  laugh  ;  with  caprice  or 
whim. 

HU'MOROUSNESS,  s.  fickleness  of  temper  ;  a  disposi- 
tion pleased  orotfended  with  trifles. 

HU'MORSOME,  «.  easily  pleased  or  displeased  with 
trifles;  peevish;  odd;  of  a  changeable  disposition,  or  not 
pleased  long  with  any  thing. 

HU'MORSOMELY.aA  in  a  peevish  manner;  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  pleased  or  displeased  with  trifles,  or  not  to 
be  pleased  with  any  thnig  long. 

ToHU'MOUR,  v.  a,  to  please  or  soothe,  by  comj:)lying 
with  a  person's  ruling  passion,  or  i)eculiar  foible.  It  ignra- 
tJvely,  to  suit  any  design  in  such  a  manner  to  an  obstacle,  as 
to  make  it  rather  an  ornament  tlian  an  impediment.  To 
complv  with. 

HUMP,  I.  [corrupted,  perhaps,  from  Jump]  the  swelling 
•O  a  rrooked  l)ack. 

HirMPBACK, ».  a  crooked  back,  or  a  back  which  has  a 
kind  of  hump  or  knob  swelling  above  the  other  parts  of  its 
Mrface. 
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To  HUNCH,  V.  a.  [husch,  Teut.]  in  its  primary  tense,  l« 
give  a  blow  with  the  nst.  At  present  it  signifies  to  piish,  as 
w  ith  the  elbow. 

HUNCHBACKED,  a.  having  a  hump  or  crooked 
back. 

HU'NCIiED,  a.  in  botany,  swelled  out,  as  the  under 
part  of  the  blossoms  of  the  foxglove,  the  blossom  of  the  ho- 
neysuckle, the  cup  of  the  turnip,  ^k. 

HLi'NDRED,  a.  [hundred.  Sax.]  u  number  consisting  often 
times  ten.  .Substantively,  it  implies  a  division  of  a  county, 
perhaps  so  called  from  containing  a  hundred  securities  for 
the  kind's  peace,  from  hundred.  Sax.  a  body  of  one  hundred 
ii)t-'n.  Likewise  a  measure  or  certain  quantity  of  things;  -Ji 
hundred  of  salt,  at  Amsterdam,  is  H  tons.  A  hundred  of  deal 
boarfls  consists  of  six-score,  i.  e.  120,  which  is  likewise  called 
tlie  loii^  hundred. 

H  L''ND{II';DTH,  a.  [hundreonteosrolha,  Sax.]  the  ordinal  of 
a  huniln'd,  or  that  which  has  ninety-uine  placed  before  it. 
HUNG,  prefer,  and  part,  pass  of  Hang. 
H  U'NGARY,  a  kingdom  of  Europe,  lying  along  the  river 
Danube,  aboutCOO  miles  in  length,  and  about  250  in  breadth. 
Il  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Poland,  on  the  W.  by  Germany, 
and  on  the  E.  and  S.  by  Turkey  in  Europe.  It  comprehends 
three  large  provinces,  namely.  Proper  Hungi.-iy,  which   is 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Poland,  on  the  AV.  by  ihe  circle  of 
Austria,  on  the  S.  by  the  river  Diave,  which  separates  it  from 
Sclavonia,  and  by  the  Dauulje,  which  parts  it  from  Turkey 
in  Europe  ;  and  on  the  E.  by  Walachia  and  Transylvania. 
The  other  parts  are  Transylvania  and  Sclavonia.  The  prin- 
cipal rivers  are,  tbe  Danube,  the  S  ve,  the  Dravc,  the 
Tresse,  theMaros,  the  Raab,  the  Waag,  the  Gran,  and  the 
Zarwiese.  They  are  so  full  of  fish,  that  they  give  them  to  the 
hogs ;  but  the  waters  are  all  unwholesome,  except  that  of 
the  Danube.    The  air  is  very  unhealthy,  occasioned   by 
the  lakes  and  bogs,  insomuch  that  there  is  a  sort  of  piaguo 
visits  them  every  three  or  four  years,  on  which  account  it  is 
called  the  grave  of  the  Germans.    It  abounds  in  all  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life,  and  the  wine,  especially  that  csUed  Tokay, 
is  excellent.    There  are  mines  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  aiid 
iron ;  and  they  have  such  plenty  of  game,  that  bunting  is 
allowed  to  all.    The  iuhabitaiits  are  well  shaped,   brave 
haughty,  and  revengeful.    Their  horsemen  are  called  Hus- 
sars, and  their  foot  Heydukes.    Almost  all  the  towns  of  Hun- 
gary have  two  names,  the  one  German  and  the  other  Hun- 
garian, and  the  language  is  a  dialect  of  the  Sclavonic.    The 
government  is  hereditary  in  tbe  house  of  Austria,  and  the 
established  religion  is  popery,  though  there  are  a  great  num- 
ber of  protestants,  who  have  here  been  severely  persecuted ; 
but  who  now  have  toleration.     No  country  in  the  world  is 
better  supplied  with  mineral  waters  and  baths  ;  and  those 
of  Buda,  when  the  Turks  had  it  in  possession,  were  reckon- 
ed the  finest  in  Europe.    Buda  is  the  capital  town  of  Lower 
Hungary,  and^resburg  of  the  Upper. 

H U'NGARY- WATER,  *.  adistilled  water  prepared  from 
the  topsorflowersof  rosemary,sodenominatedfroni  a  queen 
of  Hungary,  for  whose  use  it  was  first  made. 

HU'NGfeR,  s.  [Sax.]  the  pain  felt  on  fasting  lonj ;  a  desire 
of  food.    Figuratively,  any  violent  desire. 

To  HUNGER,  v.  «.  to  feel  pain  on  long  fasting;  to  be 
desirous  of  eating.  Figuratively,  to  desin;  any  thing  with 
great  eagerness. 

HU'NGERBIT,  or  HU'NGERBlTTEN,  a.  pained  or 
worn  out  for  want  of  food. 

HU'NGERFORD,  a  town  of  Berkshire,  with  a  market 
ou  Wednesday  ;  seated  on  the  river  Kennet,  in  a  low  and 
watery  soil,  and  noted  for  the  best  trouts  and  craw-fish  i'l 
all  England.  It  is  9  miles  W.  of  Newbury,  and  G*  W.  of 
London. 

PIU'NGERLY,  a.  hungry  ;  wanting  food  or  uonrislv 
ment. 

HU'NGERLY,  or  HU'NGRILY,  ad.  with  a  keen  appe- 
tite, or  like  a  person  that  wants  food. 

HU'NGRED,  o.  pinched  by  want  of  food.  "  We  see  mea 
au  kwtgred  love  to  smell  hot  bread.''  Jiaeun. 
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HU'NGRY,  a.  feeling  pain  fir  want  ot  food  ;  wautin:; 
food  ;  lean  for  want  of  food.  Figuratively,  not  fat,  fiuittul, 
or  prolific. 

HU'NGRY  HILL,  a  lofty,  steep,  and  rocky  mountain,  in 
Cork,  Munstcr.  It  is  at  least  700  yards  abcve  the  level  of 
Bantry  Bay,  and  near  its  summit  is  a  large  lake,  whicli  pro- 
duces one  of  the  tinest  cataracts  in  the  kingdom. 

HUNKS,  t.  [hiiiiskm;  sordid,  Isl.]  a  person  who  is  covetous 
of  monev,  and  spends  very  little  ;  a  miser. 

HU'NMANBY,  or  Hunnancy,  a  town  in  the  E.  Riding 
of  Yorkshire,  with  a  market  on  Tuesday.  It  ia  2()'J  miles 
N.  of  London. 

To  HUNT,  t>.  a.  [hnntian.  Sax.  of /i/irirf.  Sax.  a  hound]  to 
chase  wild  animals ;  to  pursue  with  dogs.  Figuratively,  to 
pursue  or  follow  close ;  to  follow  alter;  to  direct  or  manage 
hounds  in  the  chase. 

HUNT,  :r.  a  pack  of  hounds.  A  chase  after  wild  ani- 
mals.   Pursuit. 

HU'NTER,  *.  ymnta,  Isl.]  one  who  cl'.ascs  animals  for 
pleasure  or  exercise  ;  a  do^  that  scents,  or  is  used  in  pursu- 
ing beasts  of  prey  ;  a  swift  and  strong  horse,  that  is  lit  to 
follow  the  chase. 

IIU'NTING,  s.  the  exercise  or  diversion  of  pursuing 
fourfooted  beasts  of  game.  With  us  this  is  chiefly  perform- 
ed with  dogs,  and  the  chases  are  the  hart,  buck,  roe,  hare, 
fox,  badger,  and  otter. 

HU'iVTINGDON,  called  by  the  Saxon's  Hunter's 
Do  w  N,  the  county  town  of  Huntingdonshire,has  2  churches, 
several  good  inns,  a  handsome  market-place,  and  a  good 
grammar-school.  It  ^vas  once  very  large,  having  15  churches, 
which,  in  Camden's  time,  were  reduced  to  4,  and  now  to  2  ; 
und  it  .is  still  a  populous,  trading  place.  It  is  seated  on  the 
river  Ouse,  over  which  it  has  a  handsome  stone  bridge,  lead- 
ing to  Godmanchester,  on  the  great  N.  road,  16  miles  W. 
by  N.  of  Cambridge,  and  65  N.  by  W.  of  London.  Markets 
en  Monday  and  .'>afurdav. 

IIU NTf NGDONSHiRE,  a pouniv of  En,T!and,  houndfd 
On  the  W.  and  N.  by  Northamptonshire,  on  the  N.  E.  and  E. 
by  Candjridgeshire,  and  on  the  S.  by  a  part  of  Cambridge- 
shire and  Bedfordshire.  It  extends  2-2  miles  from  N.  to  S. 
and  about  18  from  E.  to  W.  'I'he  principal  rivers  are  the 
Oiise  and  Nen.  It  is  divided  into  4  hundreds,  which  con- 
tain 5  market  towns,  73  parishes,  27-i>  villages,  about  8220 
houses,  and  upwards  of  49,000  inhabitants.  The  borders 
of  the  Ouse,  which  flows  across  the  S.  E.  part,  consist  of 
fertile  and  very  beautiful  meadows.  The  middle  and  west- 
ern parts  are  finely  varied  in  their  surface,  fertile  in  corn, 
and  sprinkled  with  woods.  The  whole  uplflnd  part  was,  in 
antient  times,  a  forest,  peculiarly  adapted  for  hunting, 
vvhencfe  the  name  of  the  county  took  its  rise.  The  N.  E. 
part  consists  of  fens,  which  join  those  of  Ely ;  but  they  are 
drained,  so  as  to  aftbrd  rich  pasturage  for  cattle,  and  even 
large  crops  of  corn  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  them  are  shallow 
p«.)ol3,  abounding  with  tish.  The  largest  of  these  is  a  lake  of 
considerable  size,  called  Whittlesea  Mere.  The  air  is  good, 
except  in  the  fenny  parts,  which  are  aguish.  Its  chief  com- 
modities are  corn,  malt,  and  cheese ;  and  they  fatten  abun- 
dance of  cattle. 

n  I  I'NTINGHORN,  s.  a  bugle ;  a  horn  used  to  cheer  the 
hounds. 

HUNTRESS, s.  a  weman  that  follows  the  chase,  or  pur- 
sues animals  for  sport. 

HU'NTSMAN,  s.  one  who  diverts  himself  in  chasing  ani- 
mals ;  a  person  who  has  the  direction  of  a  chase. 
HUN'TSMANSHIP,  s.  the  qualifications  of  a  hunter. 
HU'NTSPILL,  a  small  town  in  Somersetshire,  seated  on 
the  river  Parrot,  near  the  sea,  5  miles  N.  of  Bridgewater. 
It  is  l-!fi  miles  distant  from  London. 

HU'RDLE,  s.\hyrdel^  Sax.]  in  husbandry,  frames  of  split 
timber,  or  hazel  rods  interwovsn,  or  plaited  together,  to 
serve  for  gates,  sheep-folds,  or  to  stop  a  gap  in  a  hedge.  In 
fortification,  twigs  of  willows  crosiers  interwoven  together, 
sustained  by  strong  stakes,  sometimes  covered  with  earth, 
juid  used  for  strengthening  batteries,  for  making  a  passaijc 
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over  muddy  ditches,  for  covering  traverses  and  lodgments 
from  the  stones,  shot,  Ac.  of  the  enemv. 

IIURDS,  «.     SeelloUDS. 

'I'o  IIUKL,r.  n.  [from  humlt,  Isl.]  to  throw,  cast,  or  drive 
any  thing  with  violence.  To  utter  with  vehemence,  from 
hmlcr,  Fr.  to  make  a  hideous  or  howling  noise.  To  play  at 
casting  or  hurling  a  ball. 

HCUL, f.  tuniidt ;  riot;  commotion. 

H  L'RLrBONI^  s.  a  bone  near  the  middle  of  the  butfoclt 
of  a  horse,  very  easily  put  out  of  its  socket  by  a  hurt  or 
strain 

HU'RLER,  I.  one  who  plays  at  hurling  a  ball.  This 
name  is  given  to  seventeen  large  stones  set  in  a  kind  of  a 
square  near  St.  Clare,  in  Cornwall,  from  an  old  tradition  that 
they  are  the  bodies  of  men  petrified  for  profanhig  the  Sab- 
bath, by  playing  at  hurling  balls ;  but  whoever  has  seen 
Stonehenge,  or  read  Wormius's  dissertation  on  the  DanisJi 
antiquities,  would  smile  at  the  simplicity  of  the  relaters, 
and  easily  see  that  these  stones  are  some  funeral  monu- 
ment. 

IIU'RLY,  or  HURLY  BURLY,  t.  [froin  hurlubreh,  incon. 
sideratclv,  Fr.]  a  tumult,  uproar,  or  bustle. 

lIU'RRICAiNE,  or  HUKRICA'NO,  s.  [huracan,  Span.]  a 
furious  storm,  arising  from  an  opposition  of  several 
winds. 

HU'RRIER,  s.  one  that  hurries ;  a  disturber. 

To  HURRY,  V.  a.  [hergian,  Sax.]  to  drive  fast ;  to  make  a 
person  quicken  his  pace  ;  to  do  a  thing  in  haste. 

HU'RRY,  s.  a  tumult;  a  confusion  attended  with  haste* 
a  hastv  or  violent  emotion  of  the  mind. 

H  URST,  s.  I  hifrst,  Sax.]  a  grove  or  thicket  of  trees. 

HURST  CASTLE,  a  castle  in  Hants,  not  far  from  Ly- 
mington,  of  stone,  built  by  Henry  Vlll.  It  is  seated  oh  the 
extreme  point  of  a  neck  of  land,  which  shoots  a  mile  and  a 
half  into  the  se?,  towards  the  Isle  of  Wight,  from  which  it 
istlie  sboi  test  distance,  being  only  two  miles.  In  this  castle 
CTiaiies  I.  \;as  confined  previously  to  liis  being  brought  lo 
trial. 

To  HURT,  V.  a.  preter.  i  Imrt,  compound  preter.  /  hm^ 
hmt,  part.  pass,  hmt ;  \hyrt.  Sax.]  to  aflect  with  pain  ;  to 
wound  ;  to  impair  or  damage.  "  Virtue  may  be  assadd, 
but  ne\er  hurt."  Milttm. 

HURT,  .1.  damage,  mischief,  or  harm.  A  wound  or 
bruise,  applied  to  the  body. 

HURTEK,  ».  one  that  does  harm. 

HU'RTFUL,  a.  mischievous ;  pernicious ;  afTecting  a  pci«- 
son  with  loss,  damage,  or  pain. 

HU'RTFULLY,  ad.  in  a  mischievous  or  pernicious 
manner. 

To  HURTLE,  v.  a.  \hmrtfr,  Fr.J  to  strike  or  clash  ;  to 
meet  w  ith  a  shock,  and  encounter.     Obsolete. 

HU'RTLEBERRY,  s.  \lti«rt  bar,  Dan.]  the  bilberry. 

HU'RTLESS,  ».  w  ithout  injury  or  doing  harm  ;  innocent ; 
harmless. 

HU'RTLESSLY,  ar/.  without  harm.  "  Your  neighbours 
havi>  found  you  so  liurtlessly  strong."  Sidney: 

HU'SBASU,  s.  [from  hus,  Sax.  a  house,  and  honda,  Run.  a 
master]  a  man  married  to  a  woman.  Figuratively,  an  eco- 
nomist, or  one  who  understands  and  practises  frugality.  A 
farmer,  or  tiller  of  ground. 

To  HU'SBAND,  i'.  a.  to  marry,  or  supply  with  an  hus- 
band ;  to  manage  with  frugality ;  to  tilt  or  cultivate 
ground. 

HU'SBANDLESS,  a.  without  a  husband. 

HU'SBAN  DLY,  ad.  in  afrugal  or  thriftv  manner. 

HU'SBANDMAN,  s.  one  who  works  in  tillage. 

HUSBANDRY,  s.  tillage,  or  the  act  of  cultivating  hndi 
parsimony  ;  or  a  careful  management  of  money  or  time  r 
the  care  of  a  family. 

HUSH,  interj,  [formed  from  the  sound]  be  silent. 

ilUSIl,  (I.  silent, quiet,  or  still,  generally  used  in  a  com- 
parative sense.     "  Aslaish  as  death."  Shak. 

To  HUSH,  V.  a.  to  still ;  to  silence  ;  to  quiet ;  to  appease ; 
us<id  with  tip. 
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HU'SHMONEY,  s.  money  given  to  stifle  evidence,  or 
liindor  information. 

HUSK,  s.[hul(lsiJ>,  Bclg.]  tlie  ontmost  covering  of  fruit 
or  corn,  lii  botany,  the  empalements  and  blossoms  of  grapes 
are  called  the  hmhs  ;  tliey  are  thin, dry,  and  semi-transparent 
like  chat}'.  The  husk  consists  of  one  or  more  leaves  called 
valves,  and  when  contigious  to  the  other  parts  of  the 
flower,  indosing  the  chives  and  pointals,  answers  the  pur- 
pose of  a  blossom ;  but  when  placed  on  the  outer  side,  and 
inclosing  the  inner  valves,  as  well  as  the  chives  and  pointals, 
it  is  called  the  cmpalement. 

To  HUSK,  V.  «.  to  strip  off  the  outward  covering  from 
corn  or  fruit. 

HU'SKED,  rt.  fjearins  or  covered  with  a  husk  or  hull. 

HU'SKY,  a.  abounding  in,  or  consisting  of,  husks. 

HUSSA'RS,  (hizzurs)  s.  a  sort  of  troopers,  that  were  first 
common  in  Hungary,  but  are  now  introduced   into  several 

¥arts  of  Europe,  and  there  have  been  some  lately  in  the 
inglish  army.     They  may  be  more  properly   called   light 
horse,  and  they  usually  do  a  great  deal  of  service. 

IIU'SSY, (/iK-zy)  •'•  [a  corruption  of  Imswife,  used  in  an  ill 
«cnsej  a  bad  manager ;  a  bad  or  wanton  woman. 

Hustings,  «.  lliustm^,  Sax.l  a  court  of  Common  Pleas 
lield  before  the  lord-mayor  and  aldermen,  at  Guildhall,  Lon- 
don. It  is  the  principal  and  highest  court  belonging  to  the 
city  of  London,  and  existed  so  early  as  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  Confgssor. 

To  HU'STLE,  v.  a.  to  shake  together  in  confusion. 

HU'SWIFE,  (huzif)  s.  [Imswif,  Sax.]  a  woman  that  is  ci- 
ther a  bad  manager,  or  a  person  of  infamous  character.  An 
economist,  or  a  woman  who  conducts  the  affairs  of  a  family 
with  frugality.  "  The  bounteous  huswife  nature."  Shak. 
Johnson  observes  that  it  is  common  to  use  housewife  in  a  good 
sense,  but  htisuife or  fmssif  in  a  bad  one. 

To  HU'SWII"  E,  {hiizif)  V.  a.  to  manage  with  economy  and 
frugality. 

tlV'SWlFERY,(/iUzifrt/)  s.  management  of  household  af- 
fiiirs ;  management  of  such  branches  of  farming  as  fall  within 
the  province  of  women. 

HUT,  s.\Initte,  Sa^x.]  a  low,  mean,  and  poor  cottage. 

HUTCH,  s.  [hwceccn,  Sax.J  a  corn  chest ;  a  kind  of  house 
with  a  wired  door,  otherwise  resembling  a  chest,  used  to 
keep  rabbits  in. 

HU'X  TNG  OF  piKE,amongtishermen,  a  particular  method 
of  catching  that  fish  by  means  of  hooks  ti.d  lines  attached 
to  bladders. 

To  HUZZ,  V.  n.  [from  the  sound]  to  buzz  ;  to  murmur. 

HUZZA',  inte]j.  a  shout  or  cry  of  joy. 

To  HUZZA',  t>.  n.  to  make  a  shout  of  joy.  Actively,  to 
receive  with  shouts  of  joy  or  acclamations. 

HY'ACINTH,  s.  [hyacinthis,  Lat.  Iiyakinthos,  Gr.]  in  bota- 
ny, a  flower.  Among  jewellers,  a  gem  of  the  size  of  a  nut- 
meg, of  various  degrees  of  deepness  and  paleness,  but  always 
of  a  deadish  red,  with  a  mixture  of  vellow. 

HYACI'NTHINE,  «.  [/«yo*i«(/,o.v,'Gr.J  made  of liyacinths ; 
yellow,  or  of  the  colour  of  hyacinths. 

HY'ADS,  or  HY'ADES,  s.  [hi/ades,  from  h/o,  to  rain,  Gr.] 
a  constellation  of  seven  stars  in  the  bull's  head,  the  princi- 
pal of  which,  called  Aldebaran  by  the  An»bs,  is  in  the  Bull's 
left  eye.  They  are  famous,  according  to  the  anticnt  poets, 
for  bringing  rain. 

iIY'ALINE,a.  [from  hyalos,  glass,  Gr.]  glassv ;  crystalline; 
made  of.  or  resembling  glass.  Used  substantively  by 
Milton. 

HY'BRIDOUS,  n.ffrom  hybrids,  a  mongrel,  Lat.]  begotten 
between  animals  of  different  species. 

HYDATIDES,  s.  [from  h/clor,  water,  Gr.J  in  medicine, 
little  transparent  bladders  of  water  in  any  part  of  the  body  ; 
most  common  in  dropsical  cases,  from  a  distention  or  rup- 
ture ot  the  lymphcducts. 

H  Y'DKA,  s.  [Lat.]  a  kind  of  water-snake,  feigned  to  have 
imany  heads,  which  grew  again  when  cut  off.  In  astronomy, 
a  southern  constellation  consisting  of  2G  stars. 

HY'URABAD,  a  very  large  city  of  Hiadoostan,  capital 


of  the  province  of  Golconda,  or  Hydrabad,  and  at  this  time 
of  the  I5eccan.  It  is  supposed  to  contain  upwards  of  100,000 
inhabitants,  and  is  sealed  on  a  river  that  falls  into  the  Kistua 
270  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Madras.  Lat.  17.  12.  N.'lon.  78. 
61.  E. 

HY'DRAGOGUKS,  (hydra^^s)  s.  [from  hydnr,  water, 
and  agn,  to  lead,  Gr.]  such  medicines  as  occasion  the  dis- 
charge of  waterv  humours. 

HYDaAU'LIC,  or  HVDRAU'LICAL,  a.  '•elating  to  the 
conveyance  of  water  by  pipes. 

HVbKAU'LICS,  s.  [from  /lyJor,  water,  and  aulas,  a  pipe, 
Gr.]  in  its  primary  sense,  the  science  of  the  motion  of  water 
or  iiuids  through  pipes  ;  but  at  present  extended  not  only  to 
th^  conducting  and  raising  of  water,  the  constructing  of 
engines  for  that  purpose,  but  likewise  the  laws  of  the  motion 
of  fluid  bodies. 

HYDROCA  RBONATES,  in  chemistry,  combinations  of 
carbon  with  hydrogen.  Gas  of  this  description  is  procured 
from  moistened  charcoal  by  distillation. 

HYDROCELE,  s. [from hydur, water,  and  kele,  a  swelling, 
Gr.]  a  watery  rupture,  situated  in  the  scrotum  or  groin. 

IIYDROOE'HHALUS,  s.  [from  /,yd,n;  water,  and  kenhale. 
the  head,  Gr.]  in  medicine,  a  watery  head,  or  dropsy  in  the 
head. 

IIY'DROGEN,  s.  in  chemistry,  the  basis  of  inflammable 
air.  Hydrogen  gas  is  the  lightest  of  all  ponderable  bodies, 
and  is  therefore  employed  in  the  filling  air  balloons. 

HYDRO'GENATEb,  a.  in  chemistry,  compounded  with 
Hydrogen. 

To  HYDRO'GENIZE,  e.  a.  in  chemistry,  to  combine  with 
hydrogen. 

HYDRO  GR\?HER,U,y4r!,grafer)s.  [from  hydor,  water, 
and  graphe,  to  describe,  Gr.j  one  that  makes  maps  or  charts 
of  the  sea. 

HYDROGRAPHY,  (hydr!,grafy)  s.  [from  hydor,  water, 
and  grap/io,  to  describe,  Gr.J  ttie  art  of  describing  or  ilrawiug 
maps  or  ciiarts  of  the  sea. 

HY'DROMANCY,  s.  [frqm  hi/dar,  water,  and  manleia, 
divination,  Gr.J  the  actor  art  of  foretelling  future  events  by 
means  of  water. 

HY'DROMEL,  s.  [from  hydor,  water,  and  mc/i,  honey, 
Gr.J  mead  or  a  drink  made  of  honey  diluted  with  water,  and 
fermented  by  a  long  and  gentle  heat. 

HYDRO'METER,  s.  [from  hydor,  water,  vnAmetreo,  to 
measure,  Gr.Jan  instrument  to  measure  the  gravitj', density, 
velocity  and  other  properties  of  water. 

HYDRO'JVI  ETRY,  s.  [from  hydor,  water,  and  metreo,  to 
measure,  G:.]  the  act  or  art  of  measuring  the  gi-avity  and 
other  properties  of  water. 

HYDRO-OXIDES,  s.  inchymistry,  metallic  oxides  com- 
bined with  water. 

HYDROPIIO'BIA,  (hydrnfi,bia)s.  [{torn  hydor,  water,  and 
phobos,  fear,  Gr.j  in  medicine,  an  aversion  or  dread  of  water; 
a  dangerous  svmpfoni  attending  persons  bit  bv  a  mad  dog. 

HYDRO'PlC,  orllYDRO'PlCAL,  a.  [hydropicus,  Lat.J 
dropsical,  oraffected  with  dropsy.    See  Dropsy. 

HYDROSTA'TICAL,  «.  [from  hydor,  water,  and  statos, 
standing,  Gr.J  relating  to,  or  taughf  bv,  hvdrostatics. 

IIYDROSI'A  riCALLY,  ad.  according  to  hydrostatics. 

IIVDROSTA'TICS,  s.  [from  hydur,  water,  and  statos, 
standing,  Gr.J  that  part  of  mechanics,  which  considers  the 
weight  or  gravity  of  lluids,  or  of  solid  bodies  immergcd  or 
placed  in  them. 

HYDROSULPHURETS,  s.  in  chemistry,  substances 
formed  by  the  contbiiiation  of  sulphurctcd  hydrogen  gas 
with  earths  alkalis,  or  metallic  oxides. 

HYDRO'TIC,  s.  [from  hy<hr,  water,  Gr.]  a  medicine 
which  purges  water  or  phlegm,  and  causes  sweating. 

HY'DRUS,  s.  in  astronomy,  a  constellatioM  of  the  south- 
ern hemisphere. 

HY'EN,  or  HYENA,  s.  [hjene,  Fr.  hy<tnt,,  Lat.]  a  wild 
beast  of  a  darkish  gray  colour,  spotted  with  black,  resem- 
bling a  wolf,  reckoned  untameable,  and  reported  to  imitate 
a  humaa  voice  in  order  to  seduce  its  prey. 
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IIYGRO'JIETER,  1.  [from  fii/^rcs,  moist,  auil  meii-eo,  to 
measure,  Gr.Ja  machine  or  instrument  used  to  measure  llic 
degrees  of  moisture  of  t  he  air. 

HY'GROSCOPK,  s.  [from  hi/p^rns,  moist,  and  shuprn,  \o 
«ee.  Or.]  an  insirument  to  shew  the  ditlcrent  degrees  of 
moistjire  or  dryness  of  ihcair. 

HYLA'lJCllICAJj,  n.  [from  hjle,  matter,  and  arehe,  govern- 
ment, (ir.]  presidinj;  over  matter. 

nVMEN,  .<■  [t'r.j  in  m.v!lH)lo;;y,  a  fabtdons  divinity,  sup- 
posed to  preside  over  mnrriases.  lie  is  described  by  t!.e 
jioets  as  croniicd  with  flowers,  dressed  in  a  yellow  roi-e. 
:ind  liohiin;;  a  torch  in  his  right  hand,  and  aliame-coionr.d 
veil  in  his  I  ft.  Figuratively,  marriage,  lu  anaton>y,  the 
virfrinal  niemhrane. 

HYMl-^NE'/VL,  or  IIYMENE'AN,  a.  [from  Hymen,  tiie 
Rod  of  niarriaifL".  Or.|  relating  or  belon„dng  to  marriage. 
&id)sl;nitively,  a  niarria;;e sonfj. 

HYiMN,  (llie  n  is  unite)  s.  [from  hjmneo,  to  celebrate,  Gr.j 
a  rpii','ious  sono-orode. 

To  ilVMN,  (Aj/;/i)i.rt.  j^froni  In/mnen,  to  celebrate,  Gr.]  to 
praise  in  songs.  Neutcrly,  to  sing  reli-jious  songs  in  wor- 
sliio. 

HY'MNUJ,  «.  [from  hymmo,  to  celebrate,  Gr.]  relating  to 
hymns.     "  Breaks  the /i^mmic  lidtes."  Donne. 

T')  HYP,  V.  a.  [contracted  from  hypochondriac ^  \o  dispirit, 
or  make  melmicholy. 

nYP.\'LL\G!s  s.  [from  ni/palliitto,  to  change,  Gr.J  a 
fis;ine  in  rhetoric,  wherein  words  change  cases  with  each 
other. 

HYPER,  s.  (a  word  curtailed  from  hipercntic)  a  person 
more  critical  ihan  he  need  to  be.  "  Critics  I  read  on  oiher 
Wen — and  hitpers  upon  them."  Prior. 

lIYPE'l{6t>ljA,«  [from /ly/wr,  heyonfl,and6n?fo,  to  throw, 
Gr.]  in  geometry,  a  section  of  a  cone  made  by  a  plane,  so 
that  the  axis  of  the  section  inclines  to  the  opposite  leg  of 
the  cone,  which  in  the  parabola  is  parallel  to  it,  and  in  the 
ellipsis  intersects  it.  The  axis  of  the  hyperbolical  section  will 
meet  also  with  the  opposite  side  of  the  cone,  when  pro- 
duced above  the  vertex. 

HYPK/RBOLK,  t.  [from  hyper,  beyond,  and  ballo,  to 
throw,  Gr.]  a  figure  in  rhetoric,  whereoy  any  thing  is  in- 
creased or  diminished  beyond  the  exact  truth  ;  as  in  the 
fcilowing  sentence.  "  He  was  so  gaunt,  the  case  of  a  thige- 
let  was  a  mansion  for  him."  Shak. 

HYPERBOLIC,  or  HYPIsRBO'LTCAL,  a.  [hyperUlique, 
Ft.  ft nm  hyper,  beyond,  and  hallo,  to  throw,  tJr.]  in  geome- 
try, belonjjing  to,  or  having  the  properties  of,  an  hyperbola. 
In  rhetoric,  extenuating  or  exaggerating  beyond  the  truth. 

HYPERBO'LICALLY,  ad.  in  the  form,  or  alter  the  mai> 
ner,  of  an  hyperbola.  In  rhetoric,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
extenuate  or  exaggerate  beyond  the  truth. 

[lYPERBORE'AN,  a.  [hyperboreen,  Fr.  from  hyper,  he- 
<ond,  and  boreas,  the  north  wind,  (Jr.]  northern. 

HYPERCRITIC,  s.  \hypercritique,  Fr.]  a  person  who 
eriticises  or  censures  witli  too  great  nicety  and  rigour.  See 
JIypfr. 

HYPERCRITICAL,*,  critical  beyond  measure. 

UYPK'RMETKR,  *.  [from  hyper,  beyond,  and  metron, 
a  measure,  Gr.]  any  thing  beyond  or  greater  than  tJie  stan- 
dard requires;  any  thing  beyond  a  rule,  or  the  usual  mea- 
sure. 

HYPE'ROXY'GENIZED,  *.  in  chymisfry,  a  term  applied 
to  substances  which  are  combined  with  the  largest  possible 
quanlitv  ofoxvgen. 

HYPERO'  X  YMURIATES,  s.  combinations  of  the  largest 
possible  portion  ofoxvgen,  with  muriates  of  lime,  Ac. 

HYPERS  A  RCO'SI.S,  s.  |from  hypei;  beyond,  and  ^^jt, 
flesh,  Gr.]  in  surgery,  the  growth  of  fungous  flesh. 

HY'PHKN,  {hy'fen)  s.  [from  hyphen,  union,  low  Gr.j  in 
grammar  and  printing,  a  short  line  drawn  between  syllables 
or  compound  words,  and  shewing  that  they  are  to  be  joined  ; 
•s  in  Godntiea4,  ev^r-linug,  Ajc. 

HYPNOTIC,  s.  [from  ■'■ypnaa,  sleop,  Gr.]  any  medicine 
ftmt  procures  or  induces  sleep. 


IIYFOCHO'NDRES,  (hypuhimlres)  *.  [from  %?»,  under, 
and  chondros,  a  cartilage,  Gr.]  the  two  regions  lying  on  taeh 
side  the  cartilagocn.«iforjnis,  and  those  of  the  ribs  and  tip  of 
the  breast,  one  of  which  contains  the  liver,  and  the"  other 
the  spleen. 

HYPOCHO'NDRIAC,  or  HYPOrilOXDRI'ACAL,  (/.//- 
polondriah,  or  hypohmidrhikal)  a.  [from  hypo,  under,  and  chnn. 
dros,  a  cartilage,  Gr.J  melancnoly  ;  disordered  in  mind; 
producing  melancholy.  The  hypochondriac passinti,  ig  a  dis- 
ease which  afiects  the  hypochondres,  and  occasions  melan- 
choly, or  disordered  in)agination,  and  is  variously  named 
according  to  its  situaimn  ;  when  seated  in  the  liypochoii- 
(Ires,  arising  from  some  disorder  of  the  parts  contained, 
therein,  it  is  properly  called  the  hypochcudnnc  passion,  con- 
tractedly  the  hyp,  the  spleen,  &c.  and  when  the  lialuicnt 
rumblings  in  the  intestuies  are  considered,  it  is  then  tlie 
va[>nn.rs, 

HY'POCI.ST,  s.  \hypociste,  Fr.  from  hypo,  under,  and  hisics, 
the  rotk-rose,  Gr.l  in  medicine,  an  inspissated  juice,  of.i 
tine  shining  black  colour  when  broken,  considera!>l\  hard 
and  heavy,  expressed  from  a  ftuit  of  a  plant  of  the  s;ime 
name,  and  brought  from  the  Levant.  It  is  a  strong  astringent, 
and  is  n»ed  in  the  theriaca. 

HYFO'CRISY,  s.  [hypccnsie,  Fr.  from  hypohiittomui,  to 
fejfn,  Gr.]  the  act  of  counterfeiting  religion  and  virtue,  in 
order  to  pass  for  religious  and  good,  without  being  eilher. 

HYPOCRITE,  *.  [Fr.  from  hypoknnomai,  to  .'"pign,  Gr.] 
one  who  affects  t!ie  external  appearance  of  religion  or  mo- 
rality, purely  to  gain  the  good  opinion  of  others,  without 
beuig  reallv  either  devout  or  moral. 

lIVPOCRlTfCAL,  «.  \ fiom  hyp^krinomai,  to  feign,  Gr.J 
dissembling;  aflFectid. 

HYPOCRITICALLY',  ad.  in  a  dissembling  insincere 
manner. 

HYPOGA'STRIC,  n.  [from  A»/po,  under,  and  gaster,  the 
belly,  GrJ  seated  in  the  Iower\)art  of  the  belly. 

HVPOGE'L'M,  s.  [from  hypo,  under,  and  g-e,  the  earth, 
Gr.]  a  riame  which  the  antient  architects  gave  to  all  the 
parts  of  a  building  that  were  under-ground,  as  cellars  and 
vaults. 

H  VPO'ST.YSIS,  s.  [from  hypo,  nnder,and  istemi,  to  stand, 
i.e.  !o  subsist,  Gr.]  a  distinct  substance.  In  divinity,  per- 
sonality, used  in  speaking  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Trinitv. 

HYi'OSTATlCAL,  a.  [hypostatique,  Vt.\  in  chymistiy, 
constituting  as  distinct  principles.  In  divinity,  personal. 
The  hypostatical  union  is  tlie  union  of  the  human  nature  with 
the  flivMie. 

HYPOTHENU!<E,  *.  [hypotemue,  Fr.  hvpo,  under,  and 
teino,  to  extend,  Gr.]  the  longest  side  of  a  right  anjjled  trian- 
gle, or  that  which  subtends,  or  is  under  or  opposite  to,  the 
right  angle. 

HYPOTHESIS,  s.  [from  hypotithemi,  to  suppose,  Gr.]  a 
system  formed  on  some  principle  not  used,  ana  laid  down 
from  the  imagination,  to  account  for  some  phenomena  ;  a 
supposition. 

HYPOTHETIC,  or  HYPOTHETICAL, «.  \hypotMique, 
Fr.  from  hypotithemi,  to  suppose,  Gr.]  including  a  supposi- 
tion ;  conditional,  opposite  to  positive. 

HYPOTHETICALLY.orf.  upon  supposition;  condition- 
allv. 

HY'RAX,  s.  in  natural  history,  a  genus  «{  animals  which 
beais  some  resemblance  to  the  cavies. 

HY'SSOP,  s.  [hyssopiis,  Lat.  hyssope,  Ft.']  in  botany,  the 
branches  were  used  by  the  Jews  to  sprinkle  with  in  purifica- 
tions, to  which  the  scripture  allude  inseveial  places. 

HYST^;'«IC,  or  HYSTERICA  L,  a.  [from  hystera,  the 
womb,  (ir.J  troubled  with  fits;  aflected  with  disorders  in 
the  womb,  proceeding  fnmi  disorders  in  the  w<  ri.b. 

HVSTi^^'klCS,  s.  [from  hystera,  the  nonib,  fir. J  fits  of 
viomen,  supposed  to  proceed  from  disorders  in  li.e  woiu!) ; 
medicines  given  to  ctife  the  hysterics. 

HYTHE,    ScelliTKE. 
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I  &  J. 

IIS  tlie  ninth  letter,  and  lliini  vowel,  of  the  alphabet.  Its 
sound  varies;  in  some  words  it  is  loiisj,  as  in_^»e,  shine, 
thine,  uhidi  aro  iisiVaily  marked  willi  «•  final,  but  not  always, 
as  ill  /"sA,  mini},  si^ii,  <Sc.  in  som<'  short,  as  in  thin,  uin,  sin, 
bill,  hid,  ttc.  In  (>lll;^^s,  it  is  itronouKced  like;/,  as  in  cii!li>r, 
p;iio(»,  Ac.  When  ))ri>ti\cd  to  e,  it  makes  a  di  jihthong  of  the 
same  sound  with  the  soft  i,  oree  ;  thus  field, yield,  are  spoken 
a%fec!d,  yeM ;  it  has  the  same  sound  in  mnehine,  magazine, 
&C.  Subjoined  ton  or  e,  it  makes  tiieni  loii-j,  nsfail.  m-igli, 
&c.  No  l-'ns,'lish  word  ends  in  j,  e  beiiis;  either  added  to  it, 
or  else  theilurnerl  into  a  i(.  /consoiiant  has  invariably  the 
same  sound  \vith  that  of  ^  in  s^innt,  i^fnin.i,  Ac.  ■Aijade,jmnp, 
jerk,  A"C.  /,  as  a  numeral,  stands  for  only  one,  and  so  many 
units  as  it  is  repeated  times,  ;is  1.  II.  HI.  is  one,. two,  tiiree; 
anil  when  put  before  a  hi^dier  numeral,  subtracts  itself,  as  IV. 
four,  TX.  nine,  Ac.  but  whensetaffer  it,  so  many  are  added-; 
thus  Vl.  is  A  and  I,  or  six;  VII.  5  and  2,  or  seven;  VII!.  5 
and  3,  or  eight.  The  antient  llomans  likewise  used  lo  for 
ono,  31C  for  liKtO,  130  for  .iO(JO,  ccioa  for  10,0(M),  loao  for 
SO.oOO,  and  CCCI333  for  100,000.  Farther  than  this  tliev  did 
not  {JO  in  tlieir  notation,  but,  when  necessary,  repeated  the 
last  number,  as  ccciao.),  ccciDOO,  for  200,000,  and  so  on. 

I,  f>ronnnn  personal,  [Sax.]  tised  by  a  person  when 
speakinc  of,  or  describinjj:  an  action  to,  himself.  Sometimes 
it  is  iisi^d  'iislead  of  ny,  yea,  or  j/et ;  from  ia.  Sax.  "  /,  Ifir, 
she  took  Ihein  and  read  llieni  in  mv  presence."  Shah. 

To  JA'lJRIiU,  r.  K.  Icrnbberen,  Belif.  I  to  talk  idly,  or 
without  tjiinkin'i ;  to  prate  or  chatter ;  to  talk  inarticulately, 
so  as  not  to  be  understood. 

JA'HBERT.U,  «.  one  uho  talks  tu«  last,  or  so  inarticulately 
as  i)'>t  to  be  understood. 

J.\BIRU,  *.  in  ornitholosv,  a  large  water-bird,  which 
has  some  resemblance  to  the  crane,  and  inhabits  South 
America. 

JACANA,  *.  in  ornitbologfy,  a  beautiful  Brasilian  bird, 
which  has  a  remarkable  membrane  on  its  head,  and  is 
somewhat  like  the  moorhen. 

JACCA,  a  very  antient  city  of  Arragon,  capital  of  a 
district,  which  includes  near  200  towns  and  villaiies.  It  is 
situated  on  the  river  Arragon,  45  miles  N.  by  E.  of 
Sarajjossa. 

J.VCliNT,  a.  [from  jaceo,  to  lie  down,  Lat.]  lying  at 
lensjth. 

J.\  CI  i\'TH,  ».  the  same  with  the  hvacintb.  A  gem  of  a 
deep  reddish  yellow,  approaching  to  a  flame  colour,  or  the 
deepest  amber. 

JACK,  t.  [the  diminutive  of  John\  a  general  term  of 
contempt  for  a  saucy  or  paltry  person.  "  Tliese  bragging 
Jacks."  Shak.  The  instrument  with  which  boots  are  puUled 
off,  or  spits  are  turned.  A  young  pike,  applied  to  fish.  A 
cap  of  waxed  leather.  A  coat  of  mail,  i'rom  jacqiie,  Vr.  A 
small  bowl  lhro«n  out  for  a  mark  to  bowlers.  The  colours 
or  ensign  of  a  ship.  In  music,  a  piece  of  box  fitted  with  a 
«juill,  \vriich,  beiii^  moved  by  fingering  the  pieces  of  ivory, 
moves  against  the  wire,  and  sounds  a  spinnct,  or  harpsichord, 
&c.  Joined  to  the  names  of  animals,  when  both  sexes 
are  signified  by  one  word,  it  implies  the  male,  as  a  Jack  ass. 

J.\CKA'L,  (jacktiull)  s.  \ehacal,  Fr.]  in  zoologv,  an  animal 
ofthe  dog  kind,  vulgaih  called  tlie  lion's  provider. 

JACK-A-LA'NTHORN,  s.  [for  Jack  with  «  hntlutrn,  be- 
cause it  resemblesa  person  going  with  a  lanlhuiii  and  can- 
dle] a  fiery  meteor,  which  resenudesthe  light  of  a  candle  at 
•  distance;  th"  retleciionof  the  sun-beams  throwuby  means 
of  a  looking  glass  upon  a  wall. 

JACKtA-LENT,  t.  a  simple,  sheepish  fellow. 

J.A'CKANAPlvS,  ».  a  monkey  or  ape.  Figuratively,  a 
coxcomb,  or  pert  impertinent  fellow. 

J.\CKBO'OTS,  s.  large  thick  boots,  used  by  the  horse  of 
Ml  arniv  to  defend  the  legs. 

J.ACK,  nv  TH.s  HEDGE,  ».  in  botany,  a  species  of  erjsi- 
wum,  called  also  garlick,  wormsecd,  or  sauce  alone. 


JACKDAW,  s.  a  blackish  bird,  tanght  to  imitate  the 
hiKiiiH!  voice. 

JA'CKI'.T,  s.[jiicqupi,  Fr.J  a  short  coat;  or  kin\l  of  waist- 
coat, worn  by  women  for  tlie  upper  part  of  their  ridiiijf 
dress,  Ac.  To  beat  one's  jachel,  is  to  thrash  or  beat  a  per- 
son. 

J.\CK-KETCH,  s.  a  name  given  by  the  vulgar  to  the 
public  hangman  or  executioner. 

J.ACK  PU'DDl.Vtf,  J.  a  person  who  plays  tricksandotlttr 
pleasantries,  in  order  to  divert  a  mob.  * 

JA'CKSOX,  I'OliT,  a  lar<.e  b.iy  on  the  coast  of  New 
South  Wales,  about  12  miles  N.  of  Cape  Banks,  llionglit  to 
be  the  finest  harbour  ill  the  world.  Thccapes  at  its  entrance, 
wliirii  IS  less  than  2  miles  across,  are  high  perpendicular 
cliffs,  and  within  it  gradually  expands  inio  a  noble  bason, 
witii  soiindingssiitiicicnt  for  the  largest  vessels,  and  space  to 
accomnjodate,  in  perfect  security,  a  greater  number  than  ever 
were  ass'^nbled  at  osje  station.  Ships  may  lie  in  5i  fathor.H 
within  oO  yards  of  the  shore,  and  the  channel,  (the  surface  of 
wh:chisas  smooth  as  a  (i^rh-pond)  has  mostly  lo  fthnins, 
gradually  shoaling  farther  up.  It  runs,  chiefly  in  a  western' 
direction,  about  1.3  miles  into  the  country,  and  contains  at 
least  a  hundred  small  coves,  formed  by  narrow  necks  of 
land,  the  projections  of  wiiicii  afford  complele  shelter  from 
all  winds.  Sydney  Cove  lies  on  the  S.  side  of  the  harbour, 
between  .5and  6  miles  from  the  enhance.  There  is  an  abun- 
dance offish  in  the  harbowr,  most  of  which  iire  imkm.wn  m 
England,  besides  ovstcrs,  cockles,  and  oilier  shell  tisli. 

JACOB'S  LADDER,  s.  the  same  v.  ith  the  (ireek  valerian. 

J.VCOB'S  STAFF,*,  a  pilgrim's  stall",  so  called  from  the 
pilgrimage  made  to  St.  James  at  Compostclla.  In  asfiono- 
my,  a  cross-staff,  used  for  taking  heights,  so  called  in  allu- 
sion to  the  ladder  in  Jacob's  dream. 

JA'COBINE  MONKS,  s.  the  same  as  the  Dominicans. 
Also  the  name  given  to  ihc  party  i;i  France,  who  were  most 
zealous  in  giving  the  revolution  a  turn  tow  ards  republicanism, 
and  the  government  of  terror  and  cruelty  ;  so  called  from 
their  assembling  in  a  bouse  formeriy  inhabited  by  the  Ja- 
cobiiie  friars. 

J.\'COBITE,  s.  a  name  given  to  those  who  adhered  to  the 
interests  of  king  James  11.  anil  his  family.    , 

JACOBUS,  «.  an  antient  gold  coin  worth  2.5  shillings. 

JACULATION,*.  [from  ya<-.(/"m,  a  dart,  Lat.J  the  act  of 
throwing  a  dart,  or  other  missive  weapon. 

JADK,  *.  [etymology  doLd>lful]  a  horse  of  no  spirit  it 
value  ;  a  tired  horse.  Figuratively,  a  woman  of  bad  cha- 
racter ;  generally  used  asa  term  of  contempt,  noting  some- 
times age;  generally  vice;  but  when  applied  t«  a  young 
woman,  it  expresses  rather  irony  than  reproach.  In  na- 
tural history,  a  species  of  jasper,  of  extreme  hardness,  of 
a  colour  composed  of  a  pale  liluisb  gray,  or  ash-colour,  aiirl  a 
pale  green  intermixed.  It  is  used  by  the  Turks  for  handles 
of  sabres. 

To  JADE,  p.  a.  to  tire  or  make  weary  ;  to  overbear,  or 
harass  like  a  horse  that  is  over-ridden.  To  ride  or  tyrannize 
over. 

J.A'DISII,  a.  used  with  trick,  miBchievous,  applied  to 
the  qualities  of  a  vicious  horse.  Unchaste,  applied  to 
women. 

JA'EN,  a  tolerably  large  city  of  Andalusia,  capital  of  a 
province  of  the  same  name.  It  is  sit.ated  on  a  small  river, 
which  soon  after  runs  into  the  Guadalquiver,  36  miles  N. 
of  Oranada,  and  45  E.  of  Cordova,  Lat.  37.  S3.  N.  Ion.  3» 
40.  W. 

JA'FFA,  an  antient,  decayed  town  of  Asia,  on  the  coast 
of  Palestine,  formerly  called  JOPPA.  The  inhabitanis  are 
Turks  or  .\rabs,  with  a  mixture  of  (Ireeks,  Maroniles,  and 
Armenians.  The  houses  are  small,  and  surrounded  with  the 
ruins  of  the  antient  walls  and  towers.  The  antient  harbour 
is  destroyed,  but  there  is  a  good  ro,.d.  Here  pHgrims,  Ac. 
pay  for  permission  to  visit  the  Holy  I>and.  The  whole  coast, 
from  hence  to  Dainietta,  i«  Egypt,  is  entirely  desert  and 
wild,  without  a  single  port.  It  is  .S8  milet  N.  W.  of  Jeru- 
talcDi.    Lat.  31. 45.  N.  loo.  35.  55.  £ 
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'To  JAGG,  V.  a.  yrtigatv,  slits  or  holes,  Brit.]  to  hack  or  cut 
into  slits  and  notches,  like  the  teeth  of  a  saw. 

JAGG,  t.  any  thing  resembling  the  teeth  of  a  saw  ;  an 
escallop. 

JA'GGY,  (the  g  is  pron.  hard)  a.  of  an  uneven  surface  ; 
having  extremities  resembling  the  teeth  of  a  saw. 

JA'GGEDNKSS,  (the  g- is  pron.  hard)  s.  unevcnness  at 
the  extremity  ;  having  its  extremities  resembling  the  teeth 
of  a  saw. 

JA'GHIRE  OF  THE  CARNATic,a  tract  of  land,  in  the 
peninsula  of  Hindoostan,  subject  to  the  Knglish  East  India 
Company.  Its  extent  along  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  from  Ma- 
dra's  to  Lake  Pullicate  on  the  N.  to  Aleraparve  on  the  S. 
and  to  Conjeveram  on  the  W.  being  108  miles  along  the 
shore,  and  47  inland,  in  the  w  idest  part.  The  term  Jaghire 
means  a  grant  of  land  from  the  sovereign  to  a  subject,  re- 
vokable  at  pleasure,  but  generally  a  life  rent.  It  contains 
'2440  square  miles,  and  its  revenue  is  about  160,000£  per 
annum. 

JA'GO,  St.  one  of  the  largest,  most  populous,  best  cul- 
tivated, and  most  fertile  of  ine  Cape  de  Verd  Islands,  on 
the  coast  of  Africa.  It  lies  about  0  leagues  westward  of 
the  island  of  Mayo,  and  is  rbout  60  miles  in  circumference. 
The  people,  in  general,  are  black,  or,  at  best,  of  a  mixed 
-colour,  except  a  few  of  the  better  rank.  Cotton  is  produced 
ia  such  abundance  in,  this  island,  that,  besides  the  large 
quantities  sent  to  Brazils,  and  sold  by  the  Portuguese  to  the 
■other  European  nations,  the  natives  are,  in  general,  clothed 
with  this  manufacture.  Here  are  vines,  of  which  they 
make  a  wine  that  is  not  contemptible  ;  but  as  they  are  sup- 
plied with  better  by  the  European  shipping,  it  has  fallen 
into  disrepute.  The  chief  fruits  of  the  island,  besides  a  pro- 
fusion of  plantains,  are  citrons,  lemons,  oranges,  musk,  and 
■water-melons;  limes,  bananas, 'guavas,  pomegranates,  pom- 
pions,quinces,custard-apples,  papas,  tami.rinds,  pine  apples, 
cocoa-nuts,  tar  apples,  and  sugar-canes.  The  animals  are 
cows,  horses,  asses,  mules,  deer,  goats,  hogs,  civet-cats,  and 
black-faced,  well-proportioned  monkeys,  with  long  tails. 
Of  the  feathered  knid,  there  are  cocks,  hens,  ducks,  Guinea 
liens  both  tame  and  wild,  parroquets,  parrots,  pigeons,  turtle 
doves,  crdb-cat(^liers,  curlews,  and  a  great  variety  of  others, 
valuable  only  for  their  plumage.  They  have  also  some  cedar 
trees,  and  plenty  of  Indian  corn.  It  is,  iu  general,  very  high 
land  ;  but  were  it  not  for  the  continual  rains  in  th"  time  of 
tlio  travadoes,  which  render  it  unpleasant, and  unwholesome 
to  strangers,  it  would  be  as  delightful  an  island  as  any  iu  the 
world.  The  chief  towns  are  St.  Jago  and  Praya.  Lat.  14. 
54.  N.  Ion.  23.  30.  VV. 

JA'GO,  St.  a  considerable  town  of  S.  America,  capital  of 
Chili,  with  a  good  harbour,  and  a  royal  audience.  It  is 
seated  in  a  beautiful  and  fertile  plain,  on  the  river  Mapo- 
cho,  which  runs  across  it  from  E.  to  W.  Here  are  several 
canals,  and  a  dyke,  by  means  of  which  they  water  the  gar- 
tlens  and  cool  the  streets.  It  is  subject  to  earthquakes. 
Lat.  34.  10.  S.  Ion.  71.  5.\V. 

J.\'GUAR,  s.  in  zoology,  a  spotted  South  JAmetican  ani- 
mal, otherwise  called  the  Brasilian  tiger. 

J.ML,  ^.(formerly  written  jaole,)  [of  geol,  Fr.J  SeeGAOL. 
a  place  » heie  criminals  or  debtorsare  confinea. 

JA'ILBIRD,  J.  a  person  who  has  been  confined  in  a  pri- 
son for  some  time. 

JAI'LER,  s.  one  who  has  the  care  of  a  prison. 

JAKES,  y.  of  uncertain  etymology  ;  a  place  where  per- 
sons answer  the  calls  of  nature,  and  deposit  their  -excre- 
ments,  called  by  the  Londoners  a  hmmf  of  office. 

JA'LAP,  *.  \jidap,  Fr.  jalapiuvi,  low  Lat.]  a  firm  and  solid 
root  of  a  wrinliled  surface,  a  faintish  smell,  and  acrid  taste. 
It  is  an  excellent  purge  in  all  cases  where  serous  humours 
are  to  be  evacuated,  was  not  known  in  Europe  till  after  the 
■discovery  of  America,  and  received  its  name  ;o/ir;),  or  jalop, 
from  Xalapa,  a  town  in  New  Spain,  near  which  it  was  dis- 
covered. 

J.AiNI,  s.  the  etymology  unknown  ;  a  tart,  or  conserve  of 
fruits  boiled  with  sugar  and  water. 
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JAMAI'CA,  an  island  of  the  West  Indies,  discovered  by 
Christopher  Columbus,  in  1494,  37  miles  S.  of  Cuba,  and  60 
W.  of  St.  Domingo.  It  is  about  120  miles  in  length,  and  42 
where  broadest.  It  is  of  an  oval  figure,  and  grows  narrower 
from  the  middle,  till  it  terminates  in  two  points  at  tUe  extre- 
mities of  the  island.  It  contains  between  4  and  6,000,000  of 
acres,  and  is  divided  by  a  ridge  of  hills,  which  runs  nearly 
from  E.  to  \V.  from  sea  to  sea.  Here  abundance  of  fine  ri. 
vers  take  their  rise,  and  flow  fram  both  sides  in  gentle 
streams,  refreshing  the  valleys,  as  they  glide  along,  and  fur- 
nishing the  inhabitants  with  sweet-arid  cool  water.  They 
are  well  stored  with  excellent  fish  of  various  kinds,  not 
known  in  Europe ;  and  they  have  eels  and  crawfish  in  great 
plentjr,  not  unlike  ours.  None  of  these  rivers  are  navigable, 
even  for  barges ;  but  some  of  th'em  are  so  large,  that  the  su- 
gars are  carried  upon  them  in  canoes  from  the  reniotc'plan- 
tations  to  the  sea-side  ;  others  of  them  run  under  ground  for 
a  considerable  space,  particularlv  the  Rio  Corbe  and  the  Rio 
Pedra.  The  mountainsjand  indeed  the  greatest  part  of  the 
island,  are  covered  with  woods,  which.never  lose  their  ver- 
dure, but  look  green  at  all  times  of  the  vear  ;  for  here  is  a 
perennial  spring.  There  are  a  thousancfdift'erent  kinds  of 
trees  .adorning  the  brow  of  every  liill,  irregularly  mixing 
their  difi'ereut  branches,  appearing  in  gay  confusion,  and 
forming  groves  and  cool  retreats.  Among  these  are  the 
lignum  vit!B,  the  cedar,  and  the  mahogany  trees.  In  the 
valleys  are  sugar-canes,  and  such  a  variety  of  fruit  trees, 
as  to  make  the  country  look  like  a  paradise.  But  to  ba- 
lance these  advantages,  there  are  dreadful  alligators  in  the 
rivers ;  guanoes  and  galliwasps  in  the  fens  and  marshes ; 
and  snakes,  and  noxious  animals,  in  the  mountains.  The 
days  and  nights  are  almost  of  an  equal  length  all  the 
year  round.  There  are  two  springs,  or  seasons,  for  plant- 
inr;  grain,  and  the  year  is  distinguished  info  two  seasons, 
the  wet  and  the  dry.  July,  August,  and  September,  are 
called  the  hurricane  months,  because  then  these  dreadful 
tempests  are  most  frequent,  and  there  is  lightning  almost 
every  night.  Not  above  one  half  of  the  island  is  cultivated, 
all  the  plantations  being  by  the  sea-side.  Here  and  there  are 
savannas,  or  large  plains,  where  the  original  natives  used  to 
plant  their  Indian  corn,  and  which  the  Spaniards  afterwards 
made  use  of  for  breeding  their  cattle  ;  but  these  are  now 
quite  bare  and  barren.  The  houses  are  generally  built  low, 
being  only  one  story,  on  account  of  the  hurricanes  and  earth- 
quakes ;  and  the  negroes  live  in  huts  made  of  reeds,  which 
hold  only  two  or  three  persons.  The  common  drink  is  Ma- 
deira wine,  or  rum  punch.  The  common  bread,  or  that 
which  serves  for  it,  is  plantains,  yams,  and  cassava-roots. 
The  yams  are  like  potatoes,  only  coarser,  and  of  a  much 
lar;jer  size.  But  in  17S3,  a  great  number  of  the  bread- 
fruit trees  were  brought  here  from  (he  island  of  Otaheite,  by 
Captain  Bligh,  in  the  Providence  frigate.  The  cinnamon- 
tree  thrives  here  extremely  ^\  ell :  the  first  of  these  trees  seen 
in  that  partof  the  world,  was  obtained  out  of  a  French  ship 
captured  by  Admiral  Rodpey  ;  this  yielded  seeds  in  abun- 
dance, and 'many  plants  have  been  raised  from  them,  which 
prosper  exceedingly  in  the  cultivated  parts  of  the  island. 
Hogsareplentiful,  and  their  mutton  and  lamb  pretty  good; 
but  the  servants  generally  feed  upon  Irish  salt-beef,  and  tlie 
negroes  have  herrings  and  salt-fish.  The  current  coin  is  all 
Spanish  money.  The  general  produce  of  this  island  is  sugar, 
rum,  ginger,  cotton,  indigo,  pim«nto,  chocolate,  several 
kinds  of  woods,  and  medicinal  drugs.  They  have  some  to- 
bacco, which  is  but  indifferent,  and  used  only  by  the  ne- 
groes. They  have  no  sorts  of  European  grain ;  but  they 
have  Indian  corn,  Guinea  corn,  and  pease  of  various  kinds, 
but  none  like  ours;  with  a  variety  of  roots.  Fruits  are  in  great 
plenty,  such  as  Seville  and  Chinaorangcs,common and  sweet 
lemons,shadocks,  citrous,  pomegranates,  niarames,  soursops, 
papas,  pine-apples,  star-apples,  prickly  pears,  alicada  pears, 
melons,  pompions,  guavas,  and  many  other  sorts.  The  com- 
mon distempers  are,  fevers,  fluxes,  and  the  dry  gripes.  Ja- 
maica is  divided  into  3  counties,  Middlesex,  Surry,  and 
Cornwall,  which  contain  6  towns  and  27  villajfes.    The 
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legislature  consists  rf  a  governor,  appointed  by  the  Iiing  ;  a 
council  ;  and  aiiouse  of  asseniltly.  Jii  1787,  tlie  number  of 
negroes  amounted  to  about  250,iKK),  ;lie  wliites  to  30,(M)0, 
the  freed  negroes  and  people  of  colour  to  10,(100,  ami  the 
Iklaroons  who  have  been  suite  transported  to  Sova  Scotia) 
to  140l>.  In  the  same  vear  the  exports  uaiounled,  in  the 
whole,  to  the;suniof  i,136,44-2je.  17.«.  3'/.  sterling,  at  the 
current  Ix)ndon  prices,  and  the  imports  to  the  sum  of 
l,49C,23'ije.a*.  4rf.  The  princiiwl  town  is  Kiniiston  ;  but  St. 
Jago  de  la  Vega,  or  Spanisli  Town,  is  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment. In  165.5,  Jamaica  was  ta1\en  from  tlie  Spaniards  by 
tlic  English,  under  Penn  and  Venablcs. 

JAMB,  s.  [janibe,  a  leg,  Fr.]  any  supporter,  particularly 
applied  to  those  on  each  side  a  door,  Ac. 

lA'MBIC,  jr.  [iamliiciis,  l.at.]  verses  composed  of  iambic 
feet,  or  a  short  and  long  syllabic  ;  and  being  generally  used 
in  satirical  compositions,  is  tiguratively  applied  to  signify 
satire. 

JAMES  VI.  of  Scotland  succeeded  to  the  Englisii  throne 
by  the  name  of  James  I.  upon  the  death  of  tpieen  Elizabeth, 
March '24,  1G03,  being  then  in  the  37th  year  of  his  age,  and 
liaving  been  king  of  Scotland  ever  since  he  was  a  year  old, 
on  the  deposition  of  queen  Mary  his  mother,  who  was  the 
daughterof  James  V.  son  to  James  IV.  by  .Margaret  eldest 
daughter  of  our  king  Henry  Y'll.  He  set  out  from  Edin- 
burgh April  6th,  and  was  received  with  such  extravagant 
expressions  of  joy,  as  soon  as  he  set  foot  in  England,  that  an 
honest  Scotchman  said  bluntly,  "This  people  will  spoil  a 
good  king;"  and  the  king  issued  nut  a  proclamation,  to  re- 
strain the  people  from  tlocking  to  him  in  such  numbers.  On 
the  7thofiVIay  he  arrived  at  London,  having  in  his  journey 
made  about  2(K)  knights  ;  and  soon  after  his  arrival  he  made 
mariv  more,  and  indeed  was  very  liberal  in  conferring  titles 
of  all  kinds.  On  the  19th  of  March  the  parliament  met, 
*»hen  he  recommended  to  them  very  strongly  the  union  of 
the  two  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland  ;  but  the  king's 
partiality  to  his  Scotch  courtiers  so  raised  the  jealousy  of  the 
English  tliat  it  came  to  nothing.  The  commons,  on  June  6, 
presenteii  an  address  to  the  Kinfj  complaining  of  certain 
grievances,  representing  their  privileges,  which  they  sup- 
posed him  not  thoroughly  acquainted  with,  because  he  had 
interfered  in  thedebatesabout  controverted  elections.which 
they  claimed  the  sole  privilege  of  determining.  But  this 
address  he  took  so  ill,  that  soon  after  he  prorogued  the  par- 
liament ttt  February.  In  the  mean  time  he  concluded  a 
peace  with  Spain.  The  parliament,  which  was  to  have  met 
in  February,  1605,  was  further  prorogued  to  Nov.  5,  when 
a  plot  was  discovered  of  a  design  to  blow  up  the  parliament- 
bouse  ;  36  barrels  of  gunpowder  being  pi4t  in  a  cellar,  under 
tJie  lord's  house,  whicti  had  been  hired  for  that  purpose,  and 
covered  over  witli  coals,  billets,  and  faggots.  Guy  Faux, 
who  was  to  have  set  fire  to  the  train,  was  discovered  in  a 
cloak  and  boots,  with  a  dark  lanthorn,  tinder-box,  and 
matches  in  his  pocket.  Himself  with  his- accomplices  were 
executed  in  January  following  ;  as  were  not  long  after  Old- 
corn  and  Gamet.two  Jesuits,tor  concealing  and  abetting  the 
plot.  In  1607,  a  new  translation  of  the  Bible,  viz.  that 
now  in  use,  was  begun,  and  published  in  1611.  Matters  did 
not  go  very  smooth  between  the  king  and  the  parliament  in 
1610.  The  commons  began  to  complain  of  several  griev- 
ances, such  as  the  king's  profuseness  in  enriching  hii  cour- 
tiers.especially  the  Scots,  his  regard  to  the  Roman  Catholics, 
and  the  rigorous  proceedings  of  the  high-commission  court. 
The  king  stnt  for  both  houses,  and  endeavoured  to  vindicate 
himself  ma  speech;  ni  which,  howiever,  he  used  such  ex- 
travagant exnressions  concerning  the  kingly  power,  as  were 
more  agreeable  to  an  absolute  monarchy  than  the  English 
constitution.  During  this  session,  Henry,  the  king's  eldest 
son,  was  created  prince  of  Wales,  as  prince  Charles  had  a 

food  while  before  been  duke  of  York.  Upon  Henr>-  IV. 
ing  of  France  l)eing  stabbed  by  Ravaillac  at  the  instigation 
of  the  Jesuits,  king  James,  bv  a  fresh  proclamation,  banished 
all  Jesuits  and  priests  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  forbad  all  re- 
cusants, that  is,  such  as  refused  to  take  Uie  new  oatli  of  alle- 


giance, to  come  within  ten  miles  of  the  court.  Robert  Cecif, 
a  man  of  great  abilities, had  been  prime  minister  from  the  be- 
ginning of  his  reign  ;  though  all  tliat  '.vhilc  the  king  hail,  pro- 
()crly  speaking,  no  particular  faviiiiite  ;  but  in  1611,  li<' took 
into  his  good  graces  a  young  Scotch  gentleman,  of  about  2'i 
year»  of  age,  whose  name  was  Robert  Carr.  He  «  as  a  person 
of  but  small  purls,  and  no  learning,  but  airy  and  gay,  ami  <.f 
a  comely  and  graceful  presence  ;  (puilities  very  takin.:  vijh- 
king  James.  The  king  made  liiin  a  geullenian  of  his  bed- 
chamber, and  some  time  after  treasurer  of  Scotland,  baruii- 
of  Branspeth,  and  viscount  Kocliestw";  makiiij;  him  also  a 
])rivy  counsellor  and  knight  oftlie  garter ;  and  nothing- wa3 
done  atcoint  witliout  the  advice  of  Ihe  viscount  llochestf  r. 
The  latter  end  of  tiie  year  161-2,  Frederic  V.  elector  pala- 
tine, came  into  England  to  marry  the  princess  Elizabeth, 
the  king's  only  daughter.  On  November  6  this  year  died, 
in  the  liith  year  of  his  age,  Heiny  prince  of  Wales,  of  wIumii 
historians  gave  an  extraordinary  character.  Feb.  5,  Kjl.i, 
the  marriage  between  the  elector  and  tiie  princess  was  so- 
lemnized, on  which  occasion  there  was  a  contiiuied  coinvse 
of  entertainments,  balls,  masquerades,  and  other  diversions, 
at  court,  till  April,  when  the  illustrious  pair  set  out  for  (Jer- 
niany.  Tliere  having  been  no  parliament  these  four  years,, 
the  king  and  his  ministers  were  continually  invputing  new 
ways  to  raise  money,  as  by  monopolies,  benevolences,  loans, 
and  other  illegal  methods,  which  occasioned  great  murmurs 
and  complaints.  Anions  other  expe<lients  he  sold  titles  ; 
made  a  number  of  knights  of  Nova  Scotia,  each  of  which 
paid  him  such  a  sum  ;  and  instituted  a  new  order  of  knight? 
oaronets,  a  sort  of  middle  nobility  between  barons  and 
knights-bachelors,  which  was  to  be  hereditary  ;  for  which- 
honoiir  eacli  persou  paid  1095jt'.  But  the  king  still  wantinj; 
money,  a  parliament  was  called,  which  met  on  April  16, 
1614.  The  commons,  instead  of  granting  money  first,  a» 
was  expected,  fell  presently  upon  grievances;  such  as  the- 
ill  uses  made  of  the  revenue :  the  increase  of  papists  by  the 
encouragement  of  the  court,  monopolies,  and  levying  money 
without  consent  of  parliament ;  upon  which  grievances  they 
resolved  to  present  an  address  ;  but  the  king,  not  liking  siicli 
proceed injfs,  dissolved  the  parliament  June  7,  without  one 
statute  bcuig  enacted.  In  1615,  the  king  was  taken  <vilh  a 
new  object,  George  Villiers,  which  cooled  his  affection  for 
his  old  favourite,  and  his  niin  was  completed  by  the  disco- 
very of  the  murder  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury.  By  the  dis- 
grace of  Somerset,  Villiers  became  sole  favourite.  The  king 
soon  created  him  lord  Weddon,  viseounl  Villiers,  and  earl 
of  Buckingham.  His  mother  though  a  papist,  was  treated 
countess  of  Buckingham  ;  and  she  governing  her  son  as  he 
governed  the  king,  the  papists  met  with  great  encourage- 
ment, and  began  to  swarm  in  the  kingdom.  He  was  soon 
after  made  marquis  of  Buckingham,  and  lord  high  admiral, 
though  he  had  never  been  at  sea,  but  between  Dover  and 
Calais.  The  king  having  tJie  most  extravagant  notions  of  his 
prerogative,  and  being  wholly  influenced  by  this  vain,  inex- 
perienced, and  presumi)tuous  youi-.y;  man,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  the  rest  of  this  reign,  like  the  former,  was  one  continued" 
scene  of  mismanagement.  By  this  means  two  parties  were 
formed  in  the  nation,  oiie  for  the  court,  and  tlie  other  for 
the  people.  Prince  Charles,  now  the  king's  only  son,  was 
created  prince  of  Wales  in  1616.  The  king  was  desirous 
of  marrying  him,  and  a  negociation,  which  lasted  several 
years,  was  carried  on  with  the  court  of  Spain,  for  a  marriage 
between  hisi  and  the  iiiianta,  daughter  of  Philip  III.  king 
of  Spain,  during  which  time  Gondeniar,  the  Spanish  ambas- 
sador in  England;  had  vast  influence  at  court.  The  king,, 
being  in  want  of  money,  delivered  uj),  to  the  states  of  the 
United  Provinces,  the  cautionary  towns.  Brill,  Rammekius, 
and  Flushing,  which  were  put  into  queen  Elizabeth's  hands, 
as  a  security  for  the  repayment  of  the  expenses  she  hud  been 
at,  for  2,728,000  florins,  in  lieu  of  a  debt  of  8,000,000,  which 
they  were  obliged  to  pay  the  late  queen  or  her  succesrors, 
besides  18  years'  interest  for  the  same.  In  1619,  queoa 
Anne,  the  king's  consort,  died  of  a  dropsy,  in  the  46th  year 
of  her  age.  lu  1019  tlie  states  »f  Bohemia,  who  were  mostlk 
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profestaiits,  refusing  to  own  Ferdinand,  who  had  been 
cloeled  emperor,  as  their  sovereign,  chose  Frederic,  elector 
|)<ii:iliiie,  soii-iii-law  to  king  James,  for  their  king:,  who  was 
crowned  on  November  4  following.  A  war  ensuins.  kin;; 
jaiitcs  refused  to  assist  his  son-in-law,  wiio  in  the  buttle  of 
Pra;jue,  November  7,  1620,  was  totally  routed  by  the  impe- 
rial and  Bavarian  troops,  and  forced  lo  lly  with  his  queen 
and  children  into  Holland.  The  murmurs  of  the  people 
about  the  palatinate  occasioned  the  calling  of  a  parliament, 
«hich  met  January  30th,  1G2I.  The  king,  in  order  to  pet 
money,  made  as' if  he  would  have  recourse  to  arms,  if  other 
methods  failed ;  and  tht"  commons,  that  they  might  not  seem 
lo  be  wanting  iu  their  zeal  for  what  they  so  nuich  desired, 
grauted  him  two  subsides  ;  but  afterwards,  \vhen  they  saw 
DO  prepurafions  making  for  tlie  war,  and  yet  more  money 
was  demanded,  instead  of  readily  granting  it,  they  drew  up 
a  re;tionstrance  about  the  increase  of  popery  at  home,  the 
state  of  the  prostestant  religion  abroad,  by  the  neglect  ct'  vi- 
gorously interposing  in  the  defence  of  the  palatinate,  ai.d 
ngainst  tlie  Spanish  match.  Upon  this  the  commons  drew 
up  a  petition,  and  presented  it  with  the  remonstrance.  The 
former  he  received,  but  rejected  the  latter,  and  sentthcni  a 
Jong  and  angry  answer  to  their  petition,  chargin"r  them  with 
usurping  upon  his  prerogi'tive  royal,  and  meddling  with 
things  far  above  their  reach;  and,  in  the  end,  objected  to 
their  calling  their  privileges  their  antient  and  undoubted 
right  and  inheritance,  and  wished  they  had  rather  acknow- 
ledged them  as  derived  from  the  grace  and  permission  of 
his  ancestors  and  himself.  This  the  commons  would  by  no 
means  admit ;  and,  therefore,  knowing  the  parliament  was 
going  to  be  dissolved  or  proregued,  drew  up  a  protestation 
Mmecrning  their  privileges,  maintaining  them  to  be  their 
undoubted  birth-right.  The  king  hereupon  sent  for  the 
clerk  of  Ihc  house  of  commons,  and  commanded  him  to  pro- 
duce the  journal-book  ;  which  he  having  done  accordingly, 
the  king  with  his  own  hand,  in  full  council,  took  the  said 
protestation  out  of  the  journal,  declaring  it  to  be  invalid, 
null,  void,  and  of  no  effect.  Soon  after,  he  dissolved  the 
V^prliameut  by  proclaraation,and  coninrilted  to  prison  several 
«f  the  members  who  were  most  active  in  maintaining  their 
privileges.  This  open  opposition  between  the  king  and 
parliament  produced  the  two  parties,  who  in  after  times 
came  to  be  distinguished  by  the  names  of  Tones  p.nd  Whigs. 
On  February  19,  1625,  the  parliament  met,  and  the  king, 
apprehending  that  a  war  would  ensue  on  the  breaking  off 
the  Spanish  match,  made  such  a  speech  to  them,  as  the 
Prince,  and  Buckingham,  who  now  affected  the  patriot,  de- 
sired. They  unanimously  advised  him  to  break  off  the 
match,  though  the  business  had  been  done  before,  and  gave 
largely  for  the  war.  The  king  died  at  Theobalds,  March  27, 
1625.  In  the  beginning  of  this  king's  reign,  a  new  officer, 
called  masteroftlie  ceremonies,  was  instituted  for  the  more 
solemn  reception  of  ambassadors.  James  I.  was  in  his  sta- 
ture of  the  middle  size,  inclined  to  corpulency;  his  fore- 
head was  high,  his  beard  scanty,  and  his  aspect  mean.  His 
eyes,  which  were  large  and  languid,  he  rolled  about  inces- 
santly, as  if  in  quest  of  novelties.  His  tongue  was  so  large, 
that  in  speaking  or  drinking  he  beslabbered  the  bystanders. 
His  knees  were  so  weak  as  to  bend  under  tl»e  weight  of  his 
body.  His  address  was  awkward,  and  his  appearance  slo- 
venly. There  was  nothing  dignified  either  in  the  composi- 
tion of  his  mind  or  person.  In  the  course  of  his  reign  he 
^•wliibited  ref)eated  instances  of  his  ridiculous  vanity,  preju- 
dices, profusion,  folly,  and  littleness  of  soul.  All  that  we 
can  add  in  bis  favour  is,  that  he  was  averse  to  cruelty'  and 
injustice,  very  little  addicted  to  excess,  temperate  in  his 
meals,  khid  to  his  subjects,  and  even  desirous  ofacquir- 
nsr  the  love  of  his  people,  by  granting  that  as  a  favour 
which  they  claimed  as  a  privilege.  His  reign,  though 
iujnoble  to  himself,  was  happy  to  his  people.  They  were 
*:nricli«?d  by  commerce,  which  no  war  interrupted.  They 
felt  no  severe  impositions;  and  the  commons  madeconside- 
tublf  projress  in  ascertaining  the  liberties  of  the  nation.  In 
ti«s  and  the,  preceding rej^'n  England  produced  a  number  of 
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excellent  poets,  such  as  Spenser,  Sidney,  Shakespeare,  and 
Jonsou ;  while  Bacon  excelled  in  natural  philosophy,  and 
Camden  flourished  as  an  antiquarian  andi historian.  In  the 
14th  year  of  this  reign,  Sir  Hugh  Middlelon,  a  private  citi- 
zen of  Londoij,  supplied  part  of  the  city  with  excellent  wa- 
ter, conveyed  in  an  aqueduct  from  Ware,  in  Hartfordshire, 
now  known  by  the  name  of  the  New  River. 

JAMES  11.  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  England,  February 
6,  1681-5,  on  the  death  of  his  brother  Charles  II.  There 
bad  been  endeavours  used  to  exclude  him,  by  an  act  of  par- 
liament, from  the  crown,  on  account  of  his  being  a  Roman 
Catholic;  but  the  king, hisbrother,dissolvingthe parliament, 
prevented  its  passing.  On  April  2.'3,  1685,  the  king  and 
queen  were  crow  ned.  The  king  would  not  receive  the  sa- 
crament, but  all  the  rest  was  done  in  the  protestant  form; 
his  priests  donbtless  dispensing  with  hira  in  this  as  well  as  in 
the  coronation-eath.  The  tinnous Titus  Oates  was  tried  the 
8;h  and  9th  of  May,  before  lord  chief  justice  Jefferies,  for 
peijury,  in  relation  to  two  circumstances  of  his  evidence. 
The  witnesses  against  him  were  almost  all  papists,  and  semi- 
nary priests  and  Jesuits  from  St.  Oiner's.  He  was  sen- 
tencefl  to  pay  1000  marks  on  each  indictment,  to  be  strip- 
Ijed  of  his  canonical  habit,  to  stand  twice  in  the  pillory,  and 
live  times  a  year  afterwards  as  long  as  he  lived  ;  to  be  im- 
prisoned for  life,  and  to  be  whipped  first  from  Aldgate  to 
Newgate,  and  the  very  next  day  but  one  from  Newgate  to 
Tyburn;  which  was  e-;ecuted  with  the  utmost  severity,  so 
that  he  swooned  away  several  times.  Thomas  Dangerfield 
was  tried  soon  after,  and  sentenced  to  pay  500/.  to  stand 
twice  in  the  pi-lory,  and  lo  be  whipped  in  the  same  manner 
as  Oates;  which  was  executed,  though  with  less  siferity. 
In  England,  the  parliament  (the  only  one  in.  this  king's  reign) 
met  May  It),  when  his  majesty  promised  to  preserve  the  re- 
ligious and  civil  rights  of  his  people.  The  beginninj;  of 
king  .lanies's  reign  was  disturbed  by  two  invasions  (one  in 
Scotland,  headed  by  the  duke  ofArgyle,  the  other  in  Eng- 
land, in  favr)ur  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth,)  the  authors  of 
which  were  bolh  taken  and  beheaded,  the  latter  in  England, 
and  the  former  in  Scotland.  Judge  Jefferies  was  sent  down 
into  the  West  to  try  the  prisoners;  where  he  boasted  he 
had  hanged  more  men  than  all  the  judges  since  William  the 
Conqueror.  Now  every  method  was  taken  to  establish  po- 
pery. In  Ireland,  the  privy-council  was  dissolved,  ana  a 
new  one  appointed,  with  several  papists  in  it,  who  soon  be- 
came the  majority.  Protestant  onicers  were  cashiered,  and 
papists  put  in  their  room,  and  the  army  so  modelled  by  the 
earl  of  Tyrconnel,  as  best  to  suit  the  purpose  in  view.  The 
parliament,  after  several  adjournments,  met  Nov.  9.  The 
king  demanded  a  supply  for  keeping  up  his  army,  which 
he  hail  increased  to  16,000  wen,  though  the  nation  was  in 
perfect  peace ;  and  bade  them  not  to  take  exiceptions  that  he 
had  some  officers  in  his  army  not  qualified  according  to  the 
late  tests,.dcclaring  his  resolution  toemploy  them  still.  Both 
houses,  and  the  whole  kingdom,  were  surprised  at  thin 
speech,  and  the  opposers  of  Qie  late  bill  of  exclusion  begab 
now  a  little  to  open  their  eyes.  The  commons  indeed  voted 
him  a  supply;  but  couldnot  relish  the  employing  popish 
officers  in  the  army,  contrary  to  the  known  law  of  the  land : 
and  addressed  the  king  against  it;  at  which  hewassomucJi 
offended  that  he  prorogued  the  parliament,  Nov.  20.  AL 
the  rest  of  king  James's  reign,  till  he  met  with  a  providen- 
tial check  from  the  enterprise  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  wa» 
wholly  employed  in  measures  to  make  himself  absolute,  and 
establish  popery.  In  April,  1686,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
parliament  of  Scotland,  desiring  them  to  free  his  Roman  Ca- 
tholic subjects  from  the  restraints  they  lay  under  ;  and  upon 
their  not  coninlyiiig,  he  dissolved  them.  In  England  hegot 
the  judges  to  declare  in  favour  of  his  dispensing  power.  This 
he  effected  by  sending  for  them  one  by  one,  and  talking  with 
them  privately  in  his  closet,  (whence  the  odious  name  of 
closeting  took  its  rise,)  by  turning  out  those  whom  he  found 
refractory,  and  filling  their  places  with  others  he  found 
more  pliable.  He  also  new-mo<lelled  his  council,  admit- 
ting into  it  the  lord  Arundel  of  Wardour,  and  tlie  lord  Belr 
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tesyse  wlioliad  been  both  impeached  for  tlie  popish  plot,  and 
oilier  Roman  Catliolics,  aniopij  whom  was  father  Peter,  his 
confessor.  And  now  every  thing  was  hurrying  on  to  esta- 
blish the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  The  king  had  an  army  of 
IS.Ot-iO  men  encamped  on  Hounslow-heath,  under  the  earl 
of  Feversham  ;  Knd  in  the  camp  was  a  public  chnpel,  where 
mass  was  said  every  dav.  This  seemed  plainly  to  indicate, 
that  he  intended  to  make  use  of  force,  if  he  cocild  not  bring 
hi?  measures  to  bear  without  it ;  which  put  the  llev.  Mt. 
Johnson  upon  publishing  an  address  to  the  protcstant  officers 
and  soldiers  in  the  army,  exhorting  them  not  to' be  the  tools 
of  the  court  for  subvertiufj  their  religion  and  liberties.  For 
this,  after  having  been  solemnly  degraded,  he  was  whipped 
from  Newgate  to  Tyburn,  stood  thrice  in  the  pillory,  and 
fined  600  niarl^  ;  but  this  writiiig  being  dispersed  in  the 
army,  made  such  an  impression,  that  it  tended  notalitllc  to 
the  defection  that  happened  in  it  afterward,  llie  king's 
zeal  also  put  him  upon  sending  the  earl  of  Castlcmain  on  a 
.  .solemn  embassy  to  the  pope,  in  order  to  reconcile  the  three 
nations  to  the  holy  see.  But  Innocent  XI.  happening  to  be 
troubled  with  a  periodical  coufjh,  which  always  seized  him 
when  the  earl  was  to  have  an  audience.bis  lordship  threatened 
to  depart;  whereupon  his  holiness  very  coniplaisantly  sent 
him  word,  "  that  if  he  had  a  mind  to  go,  he  would  advise  him 
to  set  out  early  in  the  morning,  and  rest  at  noi-n  ;  because  it 
was  dangerous  travelling  in  that  country  in  the  heat  of  the 
day."  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1G87,  the  king  sent  his 
declaration  into  Scotland,  suspending  by  virtue  of  his  sove- 
reign authority,  prerogative  royal,  and  absolute  power,  all 
laws  against  the  catholics;  and,  April*,  he  published  the 
like  declaration  for  liberty  of  conscience  in  England,  only 
not  quite  in  so  hi^h  a  style.  He  scot  mandates  to  admR 
Roman  Catholics  mto  preferments  in  the  university  of  Ox- 
ford. He  did  all  he  could  to  gain  the  members  of  parlia- 
ment; but  not  succeeding,  he  dissolved  them  on  Jidy  2; 
and  finding  such  a  fjeneraiaversion  in  the  nation  to  popery 
and  arbitrary  power,  he  never  durst  ventore  to  call  another 
parliament.  On  July  3,  Ferdinand  Dada,  who  had  been 
about  the  king's  person  ever  since  his  accession,  being  in- 
vested' with  the  character  of  the  pope's  nuncio  in  England, 
made  his  public  entry  at  Windsor,  with  all  the  formality  of  a 
popish  procession.  On  January  2,  1687-8,  a  proclamation 
was  published,  that  the  queen  was  with  child,  and  orderinjj 
a  thanksgiving  on  that  account.  The  king  now  despsirin;,' 
of  every  method  but  force,  began  to  augment  his  army  and 
fleet,  and  the  new  commissions  were  almost  all  bestowed  on 
popish  officers.  He  afterwards  ordered  some  entire  regi- 
ments from  Ireland.  On  April  22,  1688,  came  out  a  second 
declaration  for  liberty  of  conscience,  which  the  bishops 
were  ordered  to  see  ri^ad  in  all  churches  and  chapels.  Some 
of  the  bishops  obeyed,  and  it  was  read  in  a  few  churches, 
when  the  con;;regations  generally  went  out.  But  the  arch- 
bishop of  Cant,;rburv,  and  six  other  bishops,  resolved  not  to 
obey  the  order,  and  went  and  presented  a  petition  to  the 
king  against  it.  They  were  upon  this,  June  8,  summoned 
before  the  conncil,  and,  adhering  to  their  petition,  were  sent 
to  the  tower,  privately,  as  it  were,  by  water ;  liut  this  did 
not  hinder  multitudes  flocking  to  the  water-side,  desiring 
their  blessing,  and  applauding  and  encouraging  their  con- 
stancy. Two  days  after,  Jiuie  10,  the  queen  was  said  to  be 
delivered  of  a  prince  (the  late  pretender.)  On  June  1.5,  the 
seven  bishops  were  tried  fi)ra  libel  against  the  king  and 
government,  and  were  acquitted  ;  upon  which  an  universal 
,ioy  run  through  the  nation,  and  the  arniv  shouted  for  it  in  the 
king's  hearing.  The  king  was  now  wii'iing  to  try  how  far 
he  could  depend  upon  tiie  army.  Beginning  with  lord 
I  Jtchtiehi's  regiment,  he  ordered  them  to  tal;e  their  arms, 
and  immediatrly  commanded  such  officers  and  soldier?  as 
would  not  contribute  to  tlie  repeal  of  the  prnal  laws  and  test, 
to  lay  them  down  ;  which  they  all  did,  except  tworaplains 
and  a  lew  popish  soldiers;  at  wliieli  he  was  so  astonished, 
thn-t  he  stood  speechless  for  rome  tim",  and  then  bade  tliem 
fake  up  their  ariiLs  again;  addinsr.  willi  n  fn\\ct\  air,  that  he 
would  not  hereafter  do  ibcm  the  honour  to  ask  their  advice. 
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And  now  he  be^an  to  new  mode.1  the  army,  by  fasliiering 
protestants,  and  putting  papists  in  their  room  ;  but  this  only 
disgusted  the  army  the  more.  The  licet  was  no  better  dis 
posed  to  favour  the  views  of  the  king  ;  for  vice-admir-il 
Stricliland  attempting  to  have  mass  said  on  board  bis  ship, 
it  occasioued  stirh  a  disturbance  among  the  sailors,  that  they 
were  with  difficulty  restrained  from  throwing  the  priest  over- 
board. Now  the  nation  began  in  earnest  to  think  of  means 
for  preserving  their  religion  and  liberties  from  being  utterly 
destroyed ;  and  several  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  going 
abroad,  waited  onthe  princeof  Orange  at  the  Hague.  Tl;e 
prince  being  invited  over,  us  soon  as  the  kin"  knew  it,  he 
appejired  in  the  utmost  consternation, aholishetl  the  commis- 
sion for  ecclesiastical  affairs,  took  off  the  bishop  of  London's 
suspension,  restored  the  city  their  charter;  but  all  this  i-amr 
too  late  ;  it  was  evidently  the  result  of  necessity,  not  incli- 
nation. When  the  king  heard  of  the  prince's  landing,  he 
ordered  his*  army,  under  the  earl  of  Feversham,  to  rendez- 
vous on  Salisbury  plain;  but,  finding  he  could  not  rely  on 
his  army,  returned  to  London,  and  on  Dec.  U),  at  night,  left 
Whitehall  in  disguise,  in  order  to  go  to  Fiance.  A!  his  de- 
parture he  sent  a  letter  to  the  earl  of  Feversham  to  disband 
bis  forces.  The  king,  having  embarked  on  board  a  small 
vessel  near  Fev«rsham,  before  liecovdd  sail,  was  stopped  by 
a  number  of  fishermen  and  others,  who  rifled  him,  nnd  treated 
bi»i  with  ^reat  indignity,  taking  him  for  a  ponisji  priest, 
and  chaplain  to  Sir  Edward  Hales,  who  attended  him  iii  l:!s 
flight.  A  constaHe  coming  on  board  knew  him,  and  be- 
liaved  in  a  very  respectful  manner.  The  king  findhig  he 
was  known,  was  desirous  to  begone;  but  the  people  brought 
him  as  it  were  by  force,  to  an  inn  in  the  town,  where  he 
sent  for  the  earl  of  Winchelsca,  who  prevailed  with  hio'. 
much  against  his  inclination,  to  go  back  to  London,  wlir  re, 
on  Dec!  IG,  he  arrived  at  Whitehall.  The  prince  of  Orange 
having  issued  out  a  declaration  for  a  free  parliament,  the. 
king,  who  was  at  Rochester,  drc-'ding  the  consequences  of 
it,  withdrew  himself  privately  aiioiit  three  in  the  morniu  ;, 
with  only  the  duke  of  Berwick,  his  natural  son,  and  two 
others ;  he  embarked,  and  with  a  favourable  v,  ind  arrived  at 
AmJdeteux,  in  France ;  from  whence  be  immediately  repair- 
ed to  St.  (iernian's,  where,  after  having  lost  the  battle  of  the 
I'.oyne,  in  Ireland,  he  passed  his  days  till  his  death,  which 
happened  in  1701.  James  II.  was  a  prince  in  whom  soms 
good  qualities  were  rendered  ineffectual  by  mistaken  notions 
of  the  prerogative,  excessive  bigotry  tothereligion.of  Rome,  , 
and  an  inflexible  severity  of  temper.  He  was  brave,  steady, 
resolute,  diligent,  uprigbt,  and  sincere,  except  when  warped 
by  religious  considerations ;  yet,  even  where  religion  was  not 
concerned,  he  appears  to  have  been  proud,  haughty,  vindic- 
tive, cruel,  and  unrelenting  ;  and  though  he  approved  hii:i- 
self  an  obedient  and  dutiful  subject,  he  certainly  became  one 
of  the  most  intolerable  sovereigns  that  ever  reigned  over  a 
free  people. 

JAWES'.S  POWDER,  s.  in  pharmacy,  a  medicine  ipuch 
used  in  intermitting  fevers. 

To  JA'NGLE,  11.  Ti.  [j,wg-!er,  Fr.  according  to  Skinner 
to  (piarrel,  or  bicker  in  words ;  to  make  an  untuneable  sound. 

JA'NOLER,  s.  a  quarrelsome,  noisv,  prattling  fellow. 

JA'NIZARY,  s.  [Turk.]  an  order  of  foot  soldiers  in 
the  Turkish  armies,  reputed  the  foot  guards  of  the  grand 
seignior. 

JA'NNOCK,  t.  [probably  a  corruption  of  lan7wck]oat 
bread.     A  northern  word. 

JA'NTY,  or  JAU'NTY,  n.  [corrupted  from  fi-c.i/i7,  Fr.j 
showy  ;  or  rurplesslv  adorned. 

JA'NUARV,  s.  {JamMriim,  Lat.]  the  first  month  of  the 
y  i'ar,  so  named  from  Janus,  to  whom  it  was  dedicated  by  the 
ancient  Romans. 

JA'N][iS,  ill  inylliologv,  a  god  worshinped  by  the  Romans, 
whose  temple  was  kept  open  in  war,  and  slmt  in  time  of 
peace. 

JAP.\'N,!l  lar;re  country  in  the  most  esslern  part  r.f  Asia, 
with  ilic  title  of  an  empire.  It  is  composed  of  seversl 
islands,  in  the  principal  of  which  are  Kiplion  and  SaikoM' 
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or  Sacek.  It  was  discovered  by  some  toilugaose  in  1542 
bcins  cast  upon  shore  by  a  tempest.  The  whole  empire  is 
dividt  d  into  seven  principal  countries,  whichare  subdivided 
into  70  provinces.  It  is  the  richest  country  in  the  world 
for  gold,  and  the  air  and  water  are  very  good.  It  produces 
a  great  deal  of  rice,  which  they  reap  in  September;  millet, 
wheal,  and  barley,  which  fliey  get  in  May.  Cedars  are 
common,  and  so  large  that  they  are  proper  tor  the  masts  of 
shi)>s  and  columns  for  temples.'  They  have  a  large  quantity 
of  porcelain,  silk,  and  skins;  as  also  red  pearls,  which  are 
Bwt  less  in  esteem  than  the  white.  In  short,  Ja4>an  is  ac- 
counted one  cjf  the  best  countries  in  Asia.  The  inhabitants 
are  naturally  ingenious,  and  have  a  happy  memory  ;  but 
their  manners  arediametrically  opposite  to  those  of  the|Kuro- 
lieans.  Our  common  drinks  are  cold,  and  tlieirs  are  all  h«t ; 
we  uncover  the  head  out  of  respect,  and  they  the  feet  ;  we 
are  fond  of  white  teeth,  and  they  of  hlack  ;  we  {jet  on  horse- 
back on  the  left  side,  and  they  on  tiie  right ;  and  they  have 
a  language  so  particular  that  it  is  understood  by  no  other 
nation.  They  value  their  lives  so  little,  that  when  a  lord 
makes  a  feast,  the  domestics  dispute  who  sliall  have  the  ho- 
nour of  cutting  onen  their  bellies  before  the  guests.  The 
.scieiH'cs  are  highly  esteemed  amou-j  them,  and  they  have 
several  schools  at  ditlerent  [ilaces.  J'liose  tiiey  study  most 
are,  arilhmelie,  rhetoric,  poetry,  history,  ami  astronomy. 
Souk-  of  their  schools  at  Meaco  have  each  3  or  4000  scholars. 
Thf-y  treat  the  women  with  a  great  deal  of  severity,  and  pu- 
ijisb  adultery  with  death;  yet  a  man  ir.ay  take  as  many 
•wives as  he  pleases.  On  the  other  hand,  brothel-houses  are 
very  fre(nient,  and  they  tolerate  sins  against  nature.  Those 
that  \m\v  too  many  children  make  no  scruple  gf  destroying 
.some  of  them.  The  Japanese  are  naturiilly  good  soldiers, 
aiid  skilftd  at  shooting  witii  a  bow  ;  however,  as  they  inha- 
bit nothing  but  islands,  they  are  seldom  at  war  with  their 
neighbours.  Tbey  formerly  carried  on  a  trade  with  the 
neighbouring  countries  ;  but  now  all  communication  with 
others  is  fTarbidden,  especially  with  Christians,  for  they  do 
not  hcik  upon  the  Dutch  to  be  such.  The  oidy  Europeans 
that  trade  with  Japan  are  the  Dutch  ;  and  whenever  their 
sbips  arrive,  they  take  away  their  guns,  sails,  and  hehns,and 
carry  them  on  sbore  tilllhey  are  ready  to  return  back.  In 
the  absence  of  the  ships,  the  facters  are  shut  up  in  a  small 
peninsula,  and  are  not  sulfcred  so  much  as  to  have  a  lighted 
candle  in  their  houses  in  the  night-time.  The  merchandises 
wliicb  the  Dutch  carry  to  Japan  arc  spices,  sugars,  silks, 
linen  and  woollen  cfoth,  elephants' teeth,  and  haberdashery 
wares;  for  which  they  receive  gold,  silver,  cabinets,  and 
other  japanned  aiul  lacquered  ware.  The  Japanese  have 
neither  tables,  beds,  nor  chairs ;  but  they  sit  and  lie  on  car- 
pets and  matSi  in  the  manner  of  the  Turks. 

JAPA'N,  s.  [from  J<tpan  in  Asia,  where  this  kind  of  work 
■was  originally  done]  wood  varnished  and  raised  in  figures, 
painted  in  gold  ana  other  colours.  Figuratively,  china,  or 
line  japanned  porcelain. 

To  JAPA'N,  1'.  a.  to  varnish,  or  embellish  with  figures 
glazed  with  varnish. 

JAPA'NNER,  s.  one  skilled  in  varnishing.  . 

To  JAR,  V.  n.  [from  eon-e,  anger.  Sax.]  to  strike  together 
with  a  kind  of  short  rattling;  to  make  a  disagreeable  harsh 
tone;  Figuratively,  to  clash,  interfere,  act  in  opposition,  or 
be  inconsistent  ;  to  quarrel  or  dispute. 

JAR,  s.  a  disagreeable,  harsh,  untuneable  sound.  Figu- 
ratively, a  quarrel,  or  state  af  discord.  A  door  left  ajar,  is 
a  door  left  half  open.    Also  an  earthen  vessel. 

JA'ROES,  s.  [Fr.]  hard  callous  tumors  in  horses,  a  little 
below  the  bending  of  the  ham  on  the  outside.  Thisdisteju- 
per  in  time  will  make  the  horse  bait,  and  grow  so  painful  as 
to  cause  him  to  pine  a^vay,  and  become  light-bellied.  It  is 
most  common  to  managed  horses,  that  have  been  kept  too 
much  upon  their  haimches. 

J.-V'KGON,  s.{jarfron,  Fr.|  inarticulate  and  unintelligible 
talk  ;  the  use  of  words  without  ideas. 

JARGONE'LLE,  «.  a  species  of  spear. 

JA'SMINE,  ».  [ jasmin,  Tt-I  it  is  commonly  pron.  jc««- 
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mint ;  a  tree  'with  narrow  spear-sliaped  leaves,  bearing  s 
white  sweet-scented  flower. 

JA'SPER,  .s.  [Heb.]  a  hard  stone  resembling  the  finer 
marbles  and  the  semi-pellucid  gems.  It  is  found  in  various 
countries  and  of  different  colours,  green,  white,  red,  brown, 
yellowish,  bluish,  and  black. 

JA'SSY,  a  well-fortified  city  of  Turkey,  the  capital  of 
Moldavia,  and  residence  of  the  liospudar  of  that  country, 
who  is  vassal  of  the  grand  signior.  Hie  inhabitants  are 
chiefly  Greeks.  It  is  situated  on  a  branch  of  the  river 
Pruth,  200  miles  E.  of  Otchakov.  Lat.  47.  8.  N.  Ion.  27. 
35.  E.  •      , 

lATROLEPTIC,  a.  [from  iairos,  a  pliysician,  and  aleipho, 
to  anoint,  Gr.j  that  cures  by  anointing. 

JA'VA,  an  island  in  tlie_  fcastern  Indian  Ocean,  generally 
known  by  the  name  of  Great  Java,  to  distinguish  it  from 
Bali,  by  [some  named  the  lesser  Java;  and  is  upwards  of 
COO  miles  in  length,  and  from  60  to  80  in  breadth.  The  N. 
coast  has  a  great  many  commodious  creeks,  bays,  harbours, 
and  towns,  with  many  little  islands  near  the  shore.  In  for- 
jier  times  it  had  as  many  petty  kings  as  there  were  large 
towns ;  but  now  it  has  two  kingdoms  only  ;  one  of  which  is 
under  the  Jurisdiction  ofthekingof  Mataram,  aud  the  other 
under  the  king  of  Bantam.  The  inhabitants  are  of  a  brown 
complexion,  have  faces  rather  flat,  short,  coal-blnck  hair, 
large  eyebrows,  and  large  cheeks,  with  small  eyes.'  The 
men  are  verv  robust  and  strong-limbed  ;  but  the  women 
are  small.  The  men  wear  a  piece  of  calico  wrapt  two  or 
three  times  round  their  middle  j  and  the  womenvear  them 
from  their  arm-pits  down  to  their  knees  ;  but  all  other  parts 
are  bare.  Those  living  near  the  sea-side  are  generally  Ma- 
hometans ;  but  within  land  they  are  Gentoos,  abstaining 
from  flesh  of  all  kinds.  It  is  a  fertile  island,  producing  sugar. 
Kid  the  various  tropical  fruits;  and  it  has  very  liigh  moun- 
tains. It  has  likewise  impassable  forests  and  wildernesses  ; 
but  the  N.  between  Batavia  and  Bantam,  is  a  very  populous 
country,  full  of  i  ice-fields,  and  various  sorts  of  wild  and  tame 
animals.  Here  also  is  plenty  of  salt,  pepper,  cassia,  wood 
useful  for  building,  gum  benzoin,  &c.  beside  flowering  trees 
and  shrubs,  and  most  sorts  of  fruits  proper  to  the  climate. 
They  have  also  hogs,  beeves,  and  sheep,  with  other  tame 
creatures  ;  and  likewise  fowl,  both  wild  and  tame,  iu  great 
abundance,  among  which  are  beautiful  parroquets,  peacocks 
of  an  extraordinary  size.  Bantam  fowls,  A'c.  In  the  woods 
are  large  listers,  rhinoceroses,  and  several  other  animals  un- 
known in  Europe  ;  and  in  the  rivers  are  crocodiles.  The 
air  is  as  temperate  and  healthy  as  any  part  of  the  East  In- 
dies. The  rains,  which  begin  in  November,  lay  the  low 
groundsunder  water,  kill  the  insects,  and  continue  till  the 
return  of  May.  The  coast  of  the  island  are  mostly  uiidrr 
the  dominion  of  the  Dutch.  Beside  the  native  Javanese, 
here  are  Chinese,  Malayans,  Amboynese,  Tppasses,  Bu- 
gasses,  Timoreans,  and  many  other  people,  brought  from 
distant  countries  by  the  Dutch.  Java  lies  to  the  S-  E.  of 
the  Island  of  Sumatra,  from  which  it  is  onlv  separated  by 
the  Straits  of  Sunda.  Lat.  5.  45.  to  7.  50.  S.  Ion.  104. 20.  to 
114.  16.  E. 

To  JA'VEL,  or  J  A  BLE, ».  a.  to  bemire ;  to  soil  over  with 
dirt  through  unnecessary  travelling  and  traversing.  Tliis 
word  is  still  used  iu  the  north  of  Englinid. 

JA'VEL.  J.  a  wandering  or  dirty  fellow. 

JA'VELIN,  s.  \javeline,  Fr.]  a  spear  or  half-pike,  \wtt 
an  iron  pointed  liead;  formerly  used  either  by  foot' or 
horse. 

JAIJ'NDICE,  i.  Ijaunist*,  Fr.]  a  distemper  from  obstriie- 
tions  of  the  glunds  of  the  liver,  wliich  prevents  the  gall  being 
duly  separated  by  them  from  the  blood ;  and  sometimes,  es- 
petially  in  hard  drinker^t  they  are  so  indurated  as  never  after 
to  be  opened,  and  straiten  the  motion  of  the  blood  so  much 
through  that  viscus,  as  to  make  it  divert  with  a  force  great 
enough  into  the  gastric  arteries,  which  go  oft'  from  the  he- 
patic, to  lueak  through  them,  and  drain  into  the  stomach  ; 
so  that  vomiting  of  blood,  in  thisdistembcr,  is  a  fatal  synip- 
tom. 
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JAU'NDICED,  a.  aflFerted  with  the  jaundice. 

To  JAUNT,  V.  n.  [janter,  Fr.)  to  wander  about.^ 

JAUNT,  *.  a  ramoTe,  flight,  or  excursion. 

JAU'NTINESS,  *.  airiness  ;  a  loose  and  careless  air  ; 
eenteelness.    See  Janty. 

JAW,  I.  the  bone  in  the  mouth  in  which  the  teeth  are 
fixed.    Figuratrvelv,-  the  mouth,  a  term  of  contempt. 

JAY,  f.  [so  named  from  his  cry,  according  to  Siiinuerja 
bird  about  the  size  ofa  pigeon.with  blue  feathers  on  its  wings, 
and  of  a  kind  of  light  brown  or  clay  colour  on  its  breast. 

JA'ZEL,  s.  a  precious  stone  of  an  azure  or  blue  colour. 

IBE'RIA,  the  antient  name  of  Spain,  as  well  as  of  Georgia 
in  Asia. 

I'BEX,  #.  in  zoologj',  a  kind  of  wild  goat  with  large  horns, 
which  inhabits  the  Alps,  Pyrenees,  and  Carpathian  moun- 
tains. 

IBIJAU,  s.  in  ornitliology,  a  Brasilian  bird  which  resem- 
bles tiic  goat-sucker. 

I'BIS,  *.  a  bird  very  useful  to  the  Egyptians  for  destroy- 
ing serpents,  locusts,  and  caterpillars ;  and,  on  that  account 
bad  divine  honours  paid  to  it. 

ICE,  s.[is,  Sax.  ey^e,  Belg.J  water  or  other  liquor  frozen 
by  cold  ;  sugar  melted  and  grown  hard  afterwards.  Ice  is 
lighter  than  water  in  consequence  of  ihe  air  bubbles  which 
it  contaius,  thus  furnishing  au  exception  to  the  general  law 
of  nature,  that  bodies  become  heavier  as  they  grow  colder. 

To  ICE,  V.  a.  to  freeze  water  hard ;  to  cover  w  ith  ice  or 
concreted  sugar. 

rCEBERGS,  t.  large  bodies  of  ice  filling  the  valleys  be- 
tween mountains  in  high  northern  latitudes. 

ICEHOUSE,  s.  a  house  in  which  ice  is  preserved  for  use 
in  the  hot  sensou. 

rCELAND,  a  large  island  to  the  N.  of  Europe,  about  600 
miles  in  length,  and  30O  in  breadth.  For  two  months  toge- 
ther the  sun  never  sets ;  and  in  the  winter  it  never  rises  for 
the  same  space,  at  least  not  entirely.  The  middle  of  the  is- 
land is  mountainous,  stony,  and  barren  ;  but  in  some  places 
there  are  excellent  pastures,  and  the  grass  has  a  fine  smell. 
The  ice,  which  gets  loose  from  the  more  northern  country  in 
May,  brings  with  it  a  large  quantity  of  wood,  and  several 
animals,  such  as  foxes,  wolves,  and  bears.  Mount  Hecia  is 
file  most  noted  mountain,  and  is  a  volcano,  which  sometimes 
throw;  out  sulphureous  torrents.  Their  houses  are  scatter- 
ed about  at  a  distance  from  each  other,  and  many  of  them 
are  deep  in  the  ground  ;  but  they  are  mostly  miserable  huts, 
covered  with  skins.  Many  of  the  natives  profess  Christian- 
ity ;  but  those  that  live  at  a  distance  are  Paeans.  Some  of 
them  are  clothed  with  skins  of  beasts.  The  exports  are 
dried  fish,  salted  mutton,  beef,  butter,  train  oil,  tallow, 
coarse  ^and  fine  jackets  of  Wadiual,  woollen  stockings  and 
gloves,  red  wool,  sheep  skins,  sea-horses'  teeth,  fox  tails  of 
several  colours,  feathers,  and  quills.  Tlie  imports  are  iron, 
horses'  shoes,  timber,  meal,  wine,  brandy,  tobacco,  coarse 
linen,  and  domestic  utensils.  "The  number  of  inhabitants  is 
about  60,000.  Their  language  is  the  old  Runic,  or  Gothic, 
the  vernacular  tongue  of  the  Swedes,  Danes,  and  Norwegi- 
ans, before  it  branched  into  the  several  dialects  since  spoken 
by  the  natives  of  these  three  kingdoms.  Lat.  63.  16.  to  67. 
15.  N.  Ion.  16.  to  25.  W. 

I'CE-PLANT,».  a  very  singular  and  beautiful  plant,  with 
3  leaf  resembling  plantain, 'which  is  covered  [with  silvery 
drops.    It  is  a  native  of  Africa. 

ICH  Dl'EN,  t.  [J  serve,  from  the  Teut.  or  Sax.  J  the  motto 
of  the  prince  of  Wales,  formerly  that  of  John  king  of 
Bohemia,  on  his  shield,  to  denote  that  he  was  subservie'lit  to 
Philip  king  of  France,  whose  pay  he  received  ;  but  being 
slain  by  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  the  son  of  Edward  III. 
he  then  assumed  the  motto,  to  denote  his  obedience  to  his 
father ;  since  which  it  has  always  been  borne  b"  th%  prince 
of  Wales. 

iCilNEU'MON,  (Hneumon)s.  [Gr.]  in  zoology,  a  kind  of 
large  weasel  which  inhabits  E<;ypt  and  other  parts  of  Africa, 
and  IS  much  valued  for  its  killing  serpents,  and  destroying 
tlie  eggs  of  the  crocodile.    They  are  kept  in  houses  and 


-employed  at  cats  lire  in  destroying  rats  and  mice.  The  id- 
neumonfly,  is  a  fly  which  is  bred  in  the  body  of  caterpillers, 
and  is  so  called  in  allusion  to  the  report  that  the  ichneiinion 
gets  down  the  threat  of  the  crocodile,  and  eats  its  way 
through  the  crocodile's  belly. 

ICHNO'GRAPHY,  (//oitgrn/y) »,  [from  jfAno»,  a  footstep, 
and  grap/io,  to  describe,  Gr.Jin  perspective,  the  view  of  any 
thing  cut  oft"  by  a  plane  parallel  to  the  horizon,  just  at  the- 
botlomofit. 

rCIlOR,  (Vior)  $.  [Gr.j  signifies  a  thin  watery  tmmour 
like  scruBi ;  but  is  sometimes  also  used  for  a  thicker  kind, 
fiowiug  from  ulcers,  called  also  sanies. 

I'CHOROUS,  (Vioreiis)  a.  [from  ichor,  corrupt  matter, 
Gr.lsanious;  thin;  undigested. 

ICHTITYO'LOGY,  (^iluhjOlogi/)  s.  [from  iciu/it/s,  a  fish, and 
Ivi^ot,  a  discourse,  Gr.J  the  science  of  fishes,  or  that  branch 
ot  Zoology  which  treats  of  fishes. 

ICirniYOPHAGY,  #.  [from  iciulnjs,  a  fish,  andp/«rg-o. 
to  eat,  Gr.]  diet  of  fish,  the  practice  ofcating  fish. 

rCICLE,  *.  [from  ice]  a  shoot  or  thread  of  ice,  hanging 
down  tVbni  any  high  place. 

rClNESS,  s.  the  state  of  water  grown  hard  by  cold. 

ICKWORTH,  a  small  town  of  Suffolk,  with  a  market  on 
Friday.  It  is  a  small  place,  and  there  are  the  ruins  of  an 
antient  priory,  and  several  Roman  coins  have  been  dug  up. 
It  is  23  miles  N.  W.  by  N.  of  Ipswich,  and  74  N.  N.  E.  of 
London. 

rCON,  s.  [from  eiko,  to  resemble,  Gr.J  a  picture,  resem- 
blance, portrait,  or  representation;  an  image. 

ICONOCLAST,  t.  [from  eihon,  an  image,  and  kha,  to 
break,  Gr.J  a  breaker  of  images ;  a  naine  which  the  church 
of  Rome  gives  to  all  who  reject  the  religious  use  of  images. 

ICONO'LOGY,  s.  [icojtola^e,  Fr.  from  eikon,  an  image, 
and  lo^os,-A  discourse,  Gr.]  tlie  science  that  describes  the 
figures  aud  representations  of  men  and  heathen  deities  witli 
their  proper  attributes  and  appendages,  as  Saturn  like  an 
old  man  with  a  scythe;  Jupiter  with  a  thunderbolt  in  his 
hand,  and  an  eagle  by  his  side,  Ac. 

ICTE'RICAL.a.  [icttriqtw,  Fr.  from  ikteros,  the  jaundice, 
(ir.J  affected  Willi  the  jaundice.  Good  against  tlie  jaun- 
dice, applied  to  medicines. 

rCY,  a.  full  of,  or  covered  with  ice.    Figuratively,  cold,  ' 
applied  to  the  touch.    Frosty,  applied  to  tne  weather.  Not 
warm.    Free  from  passion,  applied  to  the  mind. 
.  I'D,  contracted  for  J «o«W. 

IDE'A,  s.  [from  ido,  to  see,  Gr.j  whatsoever  the  mind  per- 
ceives in  itself,  or  is  the  immediate  object  of  perception, 
thought,  or  understanding ;  the  form  under  which  any  thing 
appears  to  the  mind,  or  the  object  on'  which'  the  mind  is 
employed  when  thinking;  a  notion.  Synon.  Idea  re- 
presents the  object ;  tlwvght  considers  it ;  imaeination  forms 
It;  thus  worked  up,  it  becomes  a  notion.  The  first  only" 
points;  the  second  examines;  the  third  seduces;  but  the 
last  draws. 

IDEAL,  n.  mental;  inf  ellectfial ;  existing  in  the  mind. 

IDE'ALLY,  «(?.  mentally  ;  in  the  mind. 
.IDENTIC,  orlDE'NTiCAL,  a.[identiq,it,Fr.]tbes»me  ; 
implying  the  same  thing,  or  the  same  idea. 

IDENTITY,  s.  Udcntiti,  Fr.]  sameness  ;  that  by  which 
a  thing  is  itself,  or  oy  which  it  is  distinguished  from  any 
other. 

IDES,  s.  [ides,  Fr.  idiis,  Lat.]  a  term  antiently  used  to 
distinguish  time :  it  fell  on  the  13th  of  every  month,  except- 
ing in  March,  May,  July,  and  October,  in  which  it  is  the 
16th,  because  in  those  months  it  was  six  days  before  the 
nones,  but  in  the  others  only  four. 

IDIO'CRASY,  s.  [from  idios,  peculiar,  and  kratis,  tempe- 
rament, Gr.J  peculiarity  of  constitution. 

IDIOCRATICAL, «.  peculiar  to  constitution. 

I'DIOCY,  i.  \i'romidittij,  an  idiot,  Gr.J  a  defect  of  under- 
standing. Both  idiocy  and  lunacy  excuse  from  the  guilt  of 
crimes. 

I'DIOM,  s,  [idiome,  Fr.  from  idiot,  peculiar,  Gr.]  a  raan- 
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Bcrof  spcakin*,  erplirase,  peculiar  to  auy  particular  lan- 
IDIOMATIC,  orlDIOMATICAL.  «.  peculiar  to  a  Ian- 

IDIOPATIIY, i.  [from  iV/im, pr culiar,  and  pathos,  a  ilis- 
oasf,  Gr.]  in  physic,  is  a  disorder  ef  the  body,  not  arising 
from  any  pr»>ceding  disease. 

IDIOSY'NCRASY,  s.  [from  idios,  pccidiar,  syn,  with,  and 
krasys,  a  disease,  Gr.]  a  disposition  or  temper  peculiar  to  a 
person. 

I'DIOT,  s.  Jidiota,  Lat.  idiotes,  Gr.J  a  changeling,  or  one 
who  lias  not  the  use  of  reason. 

I'DIOTiSM,  s.  Utliotisnu;  IV.  from  idivtes,  an  idiot,  Gr.] 
folly.;  weakness  of  understanding,  or  want  of  reason. 

I'DLE,  0.  fi/iW,  Sax.]  lazy;  averse  to  labour,  or  unem- 
ployed, applied  to  persons.  Useless  ;  vaiu ;  irieftectiial  ; 
worthless,  applied  to  things.  Trifling,  or  of  no  importance, 
applied  to  narratives  or  discourses,  /rf/c  formerly  was  used 
to  signify  wicked,  as  in  Spenser,  where  the  .wicked  offers  of 
Mammon  are  called, "  id!e  offers." 

To  fDLE,  f.  n.  to  pass  time  in  laziness,  or  without  em- 
ployment. . 

IT)LENESS,  *,  [«WHe«,  Sax.]  aversion  to  labour;  want 
ofemploymeut. 

I'DLER,  *.  a  person  who  passes  bis  time  in  idleness,  or 
without  employment. 

I'DLY,  ad.  lazily  ;  in  a  foolish  or  trifling  manner  ;  with- 
out care,  attention,  or  profit.  "  I  idly  heard."  Shah.  With- 
out effect;  in  rain.  . 

IDOL,  *.  [idnle,  Fr.  eidos,  a  resemblance,  Gr.]  an  ima^e 
worshipped  as  a  god  ;  a  counterfeit  imngcor  resemblance; 
hence  the  word  dull,  for  a  j'^intcd  image  played  with  by 
children.  A  person  loved  or  respected  to  adoration.  "  The 
people's  idol."  Denh, 

IDO'F^ATER,  s.  [from  eidolon,  an  idol,  and  Intrnje,  to  wor- 
ship, Gr.]  one  who  pays  divine  worship  to  im-jges,  or  traus- 
fsrs  tl;  ■  homage  due  to  the  Creator  unto  a  creatine. 

To  IDO'LATRIZE,  v.  a,  to  honour  idols  with  divine  wor- 
ship. 

IDO'LATROUS,  a.  tending  to  idolatry,  or  transferring 
the  honour  and  worship  due  to  God  unto  other  things. 

IDO'L.ATRY,  s.  [idolatrie,  F'r.  from  eidotim,  an  idol,  and 
tiitrci/n,  to  worship,  Gr.]'the  worship  of  images  ;  the  act  of 
}naking  any  image  to  represent  the  Deity  ;  an  inordinate 
love  or  respect  for  any  person  or  creature. 

i'DOLIST,  s.  a  worshipper  of  images  or  false  gods  ;  a  po- 
etical word.     "  IdoUstsyind  atheists."  iliUon. 

To  I'DOLIZE,  tl.  a.  to  love  or  reverence  any  thing  or 
person  to  an'excess  approaching  to  adoration. 

IDO'NEOUS,  a.  \idoHeus,  Lat.]  fit,  proper,  suitable,  con- 
venient. 

I.  E.  an  abbreviature  for  Jirf  at,  Lat.  that  is  ;  that  is  to 
say. 

I'DYL, «.  [from  eidylUon,  a  little  figure  or  representation, 
Gr.]  a  short  poem. 

JE'.'VLOUS,  (jilous)  a.  [jahtix,  Fr.J  suspicious  of  not 
being  equally  beloved  by  one  whom  one  loves ;  suspi- 
cious of  the  sincerity  of  a  married  person's  affections ;  fond  ; 
emulous ;  or  prosecuting  with  a  Rind  of  rivalship  ;  full  of 
suspicion. 

JEALOUSLY,  ijilovsly)  ad.  in  such  a  manner  as  to  he- 
tray  suspicion  of  the  siticerity  of  a  lover  or  married  person ; 
extremely  cautious,  vigilant,  or  zealous. 

JE'ALOUSY,  (jefoiuy)  s. [jalousie,  Fr.]  a  s'ate  of  mind 
'therein  a  lover  imagines  himself  not  equally  beloved,  or  a 
married  person  who  suspects  the  husband  or  wife  not  faith- 
ful to  the  marriage  bed  ;  a  suspicious  fear. 

JEDBURGH,  a  town  of  Roxburghshire,  situated  almost 
in  the  centre  of  tlie  county,  on  the  banks  of  the  Jed,  aud 
wear  its  confluence  with  the  Teviot,  34  miles  S.  E.  of  Edin- 
burgh. It  contains  near  3000  inhabitants,  (including  the 
tnvirous,  which  belong  to  the  parish,)  and  is  the  seat  of  the 
law  courts  for  the  county. 

JE'DDO,or  YKDDo,"thc  second  capital  ef  Japan  in  the 
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island  of  Niplion,'wliere  the  Dairo,  or  nominal  emperor, 
resides.  The  houses  arc  built  with  earth,  and  boarded  on 
the  outside,  to  prevent  the  rain  froin  destroying  the  walls. 
In  every  .street  is  an  iron  gate,  which'is  shut  up  iu  the  night, 
and  a  knid  of  custom-house  or  magazine,  to  put  merchanuise 
ill.  It  is  i)  miles  in  length  and  6  iu  breadth,  and  contains 
1,000,000  inhabitants.  A  fire  happened  in  1C68,  which,  in 
the  space  of  48  hours,  burnt  down  100,000  houses,  and  in 
wl.'icii  a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants  perished.  The  em- 
peror'i  palace  was  reduced  to  ashes  ;  but  the  wliole  is  re- 
built. The  royal  palace  is  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  and  is 
defended  by  xvalls,  ditches,  towers,  and  bastions.  Where 
the  emperor  resides  are  three  towers,  nine  stories  high,  each 
covered  with  plates  of  gold  ;  aud  the  hall  of  audience  is  sup- 
ported by  pili;irs  of  massy  gold.  Near  the  palace  arc 
several  others,  where  the  rejatious  of  the  emperor  live. 
The  empress  has  a  palace  of  her  own,  and  there  are  20 
small  ones  for  the  coiwubines.  Besides,  all  the  vassal  kings 
have  each  a  palace  iu  the  city,  with  a  handsome  garden,  and 
stables  for  2000  hor-es.  The  generality  of  the  houses  are 
nothing  but  a  ground  floor, and  rooms  are  parted  by  folding 
screens :  so  that  they  can  make  the  rooms  larger  or  smaller 
at  pleasure.  Jeddo  is  welt  fortified,  and  is  seated  in  a  plain, 
at  the  bottom  of  an  extensive  gulf  or  bay  ;  aud  the  river 
which  crosses  it  is  divided  into  several  canals.  Lat.  35. 
40.  N.  Ion.  139.  30.  E. 

To  JEER,  t'.  71.  etymology  uncertain ;  to  scoff;  to  mock  ;        ^ 
to  rallv  ;  to  treat  with  ridicule.  '^j 

JEER,  *.  an  expression  wherein  a  person  is  ridiculed  and 
rendered  angry  ;  a  displeasing  jest  or  scoff. 

JEK'ilER,  s.  one  who  mocks  or  scoffs  a  person ;  one  who 
treats  another  with  ridicule  and  displeasing  jests. 

JEK'RINGLY,  arf.  in  a  scornful  or  contemptuous  man- 
ner; with  a  sly  and  ofl'eusive  jest. 

JIC'GCiET,  *.  a  kind  of  sausage. 

JEIIO'V.AII,  s.  the  proper  name  of  God  in  the  Hebrew, 
The  JcH^s  pretend  that  the  true  pronunciation  of  this 
name  is  imkuown  either  t«  men  or  angels,  and  therefore 
in  the  Masorete  bibles  it  is  pointed  ana  pronounced  as  if 
Eloliini. 

J  I'J UNATION,  s.  fasting ;  abstairiing  from  eating. 

J1'2JU'NE,  a.  [jejunu.1,  Lat.]  wanting,  empty,  or  void. 
"./y'tiHc  inspirit.  Bacon.  Pure,  void  of  mixture,  elemen- 
tal. "  Je^'ime  or  limpid  water."  jBroitn.  Dry,  unaffecting, 
or  void  oi  the  ornaments  of  rhetoric,  applied  to  style. 

JEJU'NENESS,  s.  penury,  poverty,  or  want  of  spirit, 
applied  to  bodies.  Dryness,  or  wanting  matter  and  embel- 
lishments to  engage  the  attention  and  please  the  mind,  ap- 
plied to  style  or  literary  compositions. 

JE'LLY,  s.  .See  Gelly,  wiiicb  is  tlie  proper  spelling. 

JENN ET.    .See  Gen N et. 

To  JE'OPARD,  {\)ton. jfpard,  in  this  and  other  wordii 
frcra  the  same  original.  See  Jeopakdy)!).  a.  to  hazard  or 
expose  to  danger.     Used  only  in  divinity. 

JE'OPARDOUS,  a.  exposed  to  hazard  or  danger. 

JE'OP.\RDY,  (jqtardy)  s.  hazard,  or  a  state  wherein  a 
person  is  exposed  to  extreme  danger. 

JICRBO'A,  s.  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  animals  whose  hiad 
legs  are  much  longer  than  their  fore  ones,  bearing  some  re. 
semblance  to  the  kangaroo. 

JERICHO,  an  antient  town  of  Palestine,  celebrated  for- 
merly for  the  great  number  of  palm-trees  growing  near  it, 
and  therefore  called  the  City  of  Palm  Trees.  At  present,  it 
is  only  a  square  tower,  surrounded  with  huts  or  tents  of  the 
Arabians.    Wauy  palm-trees  are  yet  growing  here. 

To  JERK,  ti.  a.  [gcreccan.  Sax.]  to  strike  with  a  quick  and 
violent  blow. 

JERK,  *.  a  blow  given  with  a  kind  of  a  spring  and  forci- 
ble quickness;  a  sudden  spring;  a  quick  jolt  that  shocks 
or  starts. 

JE'RKIN,  *.  [cyrulhin,  Sax.]  a  jacket,  short  coat,  or  close 
waistcoat. 

JE'RSEY,  an  island  in  the  English  Channel,  12  miles  from 
the  c»ast  of  Normandy  in  France,  and  23  from  the  coast  of 


Britlsny,  subject  to  the  Knglisli.  It  is  ahout  30  miles  fl^' 
circiiuit'ercnce,  and  difficult  ofiiceess,  on  account  of  Ihe  rocks, 
sands,  and  forts,  erected  for  its  defence.  It  contains  12  i)a- 
rislies;  and  the  chief  town  is  St.  Helier,  in  the  S.  part  of  the 
island.  It  lies  extremely  Well  for  trade  in  time  of  peace, 
and  to  annov  the  French  privateers  in  lime  of  war.  It  is 
well  watered  with  rivulets,  and  is  pretty  well  stocked  with 
fruit-trees.  They  have  a  noted  manufactory  {or  woollen 
stockings  and  caps,  and  are  still  governed  by  the  anticnt 
Noruian  laws,  the  courts  of  I'ngland  having  no  jurisdiction 
here.  lu  1781,  a  body  of  French  troops  landed  on  this 
island,  surprised  the  lieutenant  governor,  and  conipi^Iled 
him  to  sign  a  capitulation ;  but  nui.jor  Pierson,  the  coin- 
•nander  of  the  English  troops,  ret\ised  to  abide  by  this 
forced  capitulation,  aud  attacked  the  French  in  the  town  of 
St.  Helier.  The  French  were  compelled  to  surrender  pri- 
soners of  war ;  but  the  gallant  major  was  killed  in  the  mo- 
ilient  of  victory. 

JERSEY,  one  of  the  United  Provinces  of  N.  America; 
bounded  on  the  W.  by  Pennsylvania,  <>n  the  S.  by  Maryland, 
on  the  N.  by  New  York,  and^on  the  E.  by  the  ocean  ;  -and  is 
about  140  miles  in  len^lh  from  N.  to  S.  and  60  in  breadlb 
from  E.  to  W.  Tlie  chief  towns  are  Burlington,  Pertli-Am' 
boy,  and  Elixabeth-town.  It  is  divided  into  E.  and  W. 
Jersey;  and  the  produce  of  both  is  Indian  corn,  wheat, 
pease,  beans,  barley,  oats,  horses,  black  cattle,  furs,  and 
pipe-staves.  They  send  to  the  Caribbee  islands  bread,  corn, 
salt,  beef,  pork,  and  fish;  and,  in  return,  receive  rum,  sugar, 
nnd  the  other  produce  of  those  islands.  To  England  they 
send  furs  and  skins ;  for  which  tbev  ha\>«  furniture  anii 
cloths  in  return. 

JE'RSEY,  s.  [from  the  island  of  Jersey,  which  is  famous 
for  spinning  of  yam,  and  its  stocking  manufacture]  a  fioe 
woollen  varn. 

JEHU'S  ALEM,  anciently  Salem  and  Jehis ;  among  the 
Greeks  and  Latins  it  was  known  by  the  nameof  iSo/ynuzand 
Hieroiolyma,  the  capital  ofJudeaor  Palestine  in  Asia.     It 
was  a   very  famous  city  while  the  Jews    inhabited   that 
country ;  and  in  its  most  flourishing  state  it  consisted  of 
four  parts,  each  being  inclosed  within  its  own  walls.     1 .  The 
old  city,  which  stood  on  Mount  Zion,  where  king  David 
built  a  palace.    2.  Thelowercity,  styled  also  the  Daughter 
of  Zion,  as  being  built  after  it;  where  king  Solomon's  pa- 
lace stood,  also  Herod's  theatre  and  amphitheatre,  the  latter 
capable  of  containing  80,000  persons.    3.  The  new  city, 
mostly  inhabited  by  tradesmen  and  numbers  of  merchants, 
and  4.  Mount  Moriah,  where  Solomon's  magnificent  temple 
stood.    But  all  this  glory  has  long  since  been  laid  in  the 
dust,  in  exact  conformity  to  our  Saviour's  prophecy,  parti- 
cularly with  regard  to  the  latter,  "that  one  stone  of  it  should 
not  be  left  upon  another."    It  is  now  inhabited  by  Turks, 
Arabs,  Jews,  and  Christians.    It  stands  on  a  high  rock,  with 
steep  ascents  upon  every  side,  except  to  the  N.    It  is  almost 
surrounded  witn  valleys  encompassed  with  mount9ins,so  that 
it  seems  to  stand  in  the  middle  of  an  amphitheatre.    It  is 
about  3  miles  in  circumference,  and  includes  Moimt  Calvary, 
which  was  formerly  without  the  walls.    On  this  hill  is 
erected  a  large  structure,  with  a  round  nave,  which  has  no 
light  but  what  comes  throuf'i  the  top,  like  the  Pantheon  at 
Rome.  This  is  called  the  Church  of  tlie  Holy  Sepulchre ;  the 
chapel  of  which  is  cut  out  of  the  rock,  and  lamps  are  kept 
constantly  burning  iu  it.    The  Christian  pilgrims  flock  here 
from  various  parts,  and  the  inhabitants  accommodate  them 
with  lodgings  and  provisions,  which  is  their  chief  business, 
and  a  bashaw,  with  a  guard  of  janizaries,  always  resides 
here  to  protect  them  from  the  insults  of  the  Arabs.    Jeru- 
salem is  lia  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Damascus,  and  45  from  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.    Eat. 31.  hCy.  N.  Ion.  3.5.  25.  E. 
JERUSALEM-ARTICHOKE,  s.  a  species  of  sun-flower. 
JESS,  t.  \gecte,  Fr.  f;eito,  Ital.]  short  straps  of  leather  lied 
about  the  tegs  of  a  hawk,  with  which  she  is  held  on  the 
fist. 

JESSAMINE,*.    SeeJASMiNK. 
I    To  JEST,  e.  n.  [gettictiior,  Lat.J  to  make  a  person  merry 
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by  pleasant  and  witty  tarns  in  expression,  and  add  or  comi- 
cal motions  of  the  body  ;  to  speak  a  thing  one  knows  to 
be  false  purely  to  divert  another. 

JEST,  s.  any  thing  meaivtonly  to  divert  a  person,  or  raise 
laughter;  a  witty  or  pointed  turn  of  words,  which  diverts 
or  raises  laughter ;  game ;  not  earnest. 

JESTER,  s.  one  given  to  witty  turns  in  expression,  to 
sarcasms,  to  odd  and  comical  pranks ;  a  buftoon,  or  one 
formerly  kept  by  great  persons  to  divert  them  by  his  witty 
turns  or  o'ld  pranks. 

JE'SUlTS.orTn  e  Soci  ety  of  JESUS,  a  famous  religious 
order  in  the  Romish  church,  founded  by  Ignatius  Loyola,  a 
native  of  Guipuscoa,inSpain,  who,  in  the  year  1538,  assem- 
bled ten  of  liis companions  atRomc,  principally  choM-noiitof 
the  university  of  Paris.and  made  a  proposal  to  tlieni  to  form  a 
new  order ;  when,  after  many  deliberations,  it  was  agreed  to 
add  to  the  three  or<linary  vows  of  chastity,  poverty,  and  obe- 
dience, a  finirth,  which  was  logo  into  all  countries  whither 
the  pope  sliould  please  to  send  them,  in  order  to  make  con- 
verts to  the  Romish  church.  Two  years  after.  Pope  Paul 
111.  gave  them  a  bull,  by  which  he  approved  this  new  order, 
giving  them  a  power  to  make  such  statutes  as  they  should 
judge  convenient ;  on  which,  Ignatius  \\-&%  creiited  general 
of  the  order,  which  in  a  short  time  spread  over  all  the 
countries  of  the  world,  to  which  he  sent  his  companions, 
while  he  staid  at  Rome,  from  whence  he  governed  the 
whole  society.  This  society  had  rendered  themselves  so 
obnoxious,  during  the  last  two  centuries,  by  their  arts  and 
intrigues,  that  they  have  been  suppressed  in  all  the  king- 
doms of  Europe  ;  iq  England,  in  1C04 ;  Venice,  in  \mti ; 
Portugal,  in  1759;  France,  in  1764;  Spain  and  Sicily,  in 
1767 ;  and  totallv  suppressed  and  abolished  by  pope  Cle- 
ment XIV.  in  1773. 

JH'SUITS-BARK,  or  Peruvian  bark,  a  well  known  me- 
dicine, said  to  have  been  first  brought  into  practise  by  the 
Jesuits  of  Ecru. 

JES[JIT1CAL,  (.?cx:t(WW)  a.  belonging  to  tlie  .Tesuits; 
after  the  manner  (if  the  Jesuits;  equiv+jcaf;  deceitful. 

JESUS  CHRIST,  the  Poo  of  God,  and  Saviour  of  man- 
kind.   Jems  signifies  a  Saviour,  and  Christ,  the  anointed. 

JET,  I.  [gogat,  S,ix."|  a  very  beautiful  fossil,  of  a  firm  and 
even  stt  ucliire,  a  smooth  surface,  of  a  fine  deep  black  colour, 
with  a  vein  resembling  wood,  and  found  in  small  masses 
lodged  in  clay.     A  spout  or  shoot  of  water. 

To  JET,  r.  n.  \jettet;  Fr.]  to  shoot  forward,  or  star.d  be- 
yond the  other  parts  ;  to  jut  out.  Figuratively,  to  intrude. 
To  stijit. 

J  ET,  or  JET  D'EAU,  (jet  d'o)  t.  [Fr.]  a  fountain,  or  con- 
trivance which  spouts  water  in  the  air. 

JETTY,  a.  macle  of,  or  as  black  as,  jet._ 

JE'WEL,  s.  [jeue'ekn,  Belg.]  in  its  primary  sense,  any 
ornament  of  great  value,  generally  applied  to  such  as  were 
set  with  precious  stones;  a  gem  or  precious  stone.  Figura- 
tively, applied  to  persons,  to  convey  an  idea  of  great  esteem 
and  aftcction  towards  them.  Jeicel  Qffiee,  an  office  belong- 
ing to  the  crown,  has  the  charge  of  w  eighing  and  fashioning 
the  king's  plate,  and  delivering  it  out  by  warrant  from  the 
lord  chamberlain.  The  principal  ofticer  is  the  master  of  the 
Jewel  Office,  who  has  a  salary  of  4;><)ig.  per  annum. 

JE'NVELLER,  s.  one  who  deals  in  precious  stones. 

JEWS,  s.  a  name  derived  from  the  patriarch  Judah,  and 
given  to  the  descendants  of  Abraham  by  his  eldest  son 
Isaac,  who  for  a  loii'ttime  possessed  the  land  of  Palestine  in 
Asia,  and  are  now  (lispersed  through  all  the  nations  in  the 
world.  They  are  tolerated  in  most  countries,  and  the  French 
republic  allowed  them  the  rights  of  citizens. 

JE'WS-EAIIS,  s.  a  fungus,  tou;ih  and  thin ;  and  naturally, 
while  growing,  of  a  rumpled  figure,  like  a  flat  aud  variously 
hollowed  cup.  It  generally  grows  on  the  lower  parts  of 
the  trunks  of  elder-trees  which  are  in  a  decaying  state. 
The  common  people  cure  themselves  of  sore  throats  with  a 
decoction  of  it  in  milk. 

JEWS-STONE,  *.  a  fossil,  being  the  spine  of  a  very  larg^ 
urchin  petrified  by  lying  long  in  the  earth ;  it  receivc«  its 
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'name  from  its  being  found  in  Syria,  which  was  famous  for 
the  residence  of  Jews. 

JEWS-HARP,  [of  jtme,  Fr.  a  cheek,  and  kar^,  from  its 
being  h^ld  against  the  cheek]  a  kind  of  musical  instrument 
used  by  the  vulgar.madeef  steel,  held  against  the  teeth,  and 
sounded  by  the  motion  of  a  spring,  which,  when  struck  by 
tiie  finger,  vibrates  against  the  breath. 

IF,  eonj.  [g-i/.  Sax.]  granting  or  allowing  a  thing ;  upon 
'conditioR,  or  uuppoiiition.  Followed  by  another  sentence 
that  includes  opposition,  or  implies  whether  or  no;  provid- 
ed ;  or  UQOB  condition. 

rGNEOUS,  a,  [from  ignis,  fire,  Lat.]  fiery  ;  containing, 
emitting,  oriiaving  the  nature  of  fire. 

IGNi'POTENT,  a.  [from  i^iis,  fire,  and  potens,  powerful, 
LatJ  presiding^ over  fire,  or  powerful  by  means  of  fire. 

IGNIS  FATUUS,  s.  [Lat.  foolish  fire]  a  common  meteor 
seen  in  meadows,  and  other  moist  places,  in  dark  nights, 
caused  by  viscous  exhalations,  which,  being  kindled  in  the 
air,  reflect  a  sort  of  thin  flame  in  the  dark  ;  called,  by  the 
common  people.  Will  ivith  the  whisp,  or  Jack  with  the  Ian- 
thorn. 

To  I'GNITR,  V.  a.  [from  ignis,  fire,  Lat.  |  to  set  on  fire. 

tf'NITIBLE,  a.  capable  of  being  set  on  fire. 

IGNITION,  s.  [ignition,  Fr.]  the  act  of  kindling  or  set- 
ting on  fire.  In  chylnistry,  the  application  of  fire  to  n:etals, 
tillthev  become  red  hot,  without  melting. 

IGNI'VO.MOUS,  a.  [from  ignis,  tire,  anduomw,  to  vomit, 
LatJ  vomiting,  or  casting  out  fire. 

IGNO'BLE,  a.  [from  in,  a  negative  particle,  and  iwhilis, 
noble,  Lat.]  mean,  or  not  belonging  to  the  nobility,  applied 
to  birth.  VVorthless,  base,  or  notdeserving  honour,  applied 
to  persons  or  things. 

IGNO'BLY,  ad.  in  a  disgraceful,  m^n,  base,  or  reproach- 
ful manner. 

IGNOMI'NIOUS,  a.  [ignominiefux,  Fr.  ignominiosus,  Lat.] 
disgraceful,  dishoDouraffle,  reproachful. 

IGNOMI'NIOUSLY,  arf.  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause 
loss  of'fanie ;  reproachfully. 

I'GNOMIN  Y,  s.  [igiumtinia,  Lat.]  loss  of  fame  or  honour ; 
disgrace,  shame,  or  reproach. 

IGNORA'MUS,  «.  [Lat]  in  taw,  a  word  used  by  a  grand 
inquest,  and  written  on  the  back  of  a  bill,  when  they  niislike 
the  evidence  as  defective,  or  not  able  to  make  good  the 
charge  it  contains  ;  hence  it  signifies,  figuratively,  a  person 
who  knows  nothing. 

I'GNORANCE,*.  [jg7iorane«,  Fr.]  want  of  knowledge  or 
instruction;  unskilfuhVess.  In  law,  it  is  a  want  of  knowledge 
ef  the  laws,  vvhich  will  not  excuse  a  person  from  siiflTering 
the  penalty  inflicted  on  the  breach  of  them  ;  for  every  one.at 
his  peril,  is  obliged  to  know  the  Jaws  of  the  land.  Aii  infant, 
"who  is  just  arrived  at  the  age  of  discietion,  and  who  may 
therefore  be  supposed  to  be  ignorant  of  the  law,  is  punish- 
able for  crimes ;  but  at  the  same  time  infants  of  tender  age, 
who  are  naturally  ignorant,  are  excused;  as  are  all  persons 
who  are  non  compos  mentis,  as  madmen  and  natural  fools. 

I'tiNOR ANT,  a.  [from  ignoro,  not  'to  know,  Lat,]  un- 
Joamed  ;  illiterate;  without  knowledge;  or  without  hav- 
ing an  idea  of  some  particular ;  unacquainted  with. 

I'GNORANTLY,  ad.  without  knowledge,  learning,  or 
design. 

I'o  IGNO'RE,  V.  a.  [from  in,  a  negative  particle,  and 
■finsco,  to  know,  Lat.J  not  to  know,  or  have  an  idea  of,  a 
•  thing. 

IGNO'SCIP>LE,  a.  [from  ignosco,  to  pardon,  Lat.]  pardon- 
ctile,  capable  of  pardon. 

IGUA'NA,  s.  in  zoology,  a  large  species  of  lizard,  very 
frequent  in  the  West  Indies. 

J.  H.  S.  tbese  three  letters  are  generally  embroidered  on 
the  velvet  hanging  of  the  communion  tables  in  churches,  and 
signify  Jesus  Homimmi  Sahator,  or,  Jesus  the  Saviour  of 
men. 

JIB,  s.  the  foremost  sail  of  a  ship,  being  a  large  stay-sail 
extended  from  the  outer  end  of  the  bowsprit,  prolonged  by 
the  jib-boom  toward  the  i'ore-top-mast  head. 
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JIO,  I.  [giga,  Ital.]  a  light,  careless,  quick  dance  'or 
tune. 
To  JIG,  V.  a.  to  dance  a  quick  and  light  dance  called  a 

i'S- 

IL,  before  words  beginning  with  i,  stands  for  «'n. 

JILT,  *.  [gilia,  Isl.]  a  woman  who  receives  the  addresses 
of  a  lover,  gives  him  hopes,  and  deceives  him.  Used  in 
contemp't  or  reproach  of  any  woman. 

To  JILT,  V.  a.  to  deceive  a  man  by  flattering  his  love  with 
hopes,  and  afterwards  leaving  him  for  another. 

To  Jl'NGLE.e.  n. [either corrupted  from  jaHg-fe,or  fonaed 
from  the  sound]  to  clink,  or  make  a  noise  like  money,  or 
other  sounding  metal  flung  on  a  stone  or  other  hard  body. 
In  poetry  or  style,  applied  to  the  sound  formed  by  several 
words  or  syllables  which  end  in  the  same  letters. 

JI'NGLE,  *.  the  sound  made  by  money  or  other  metal 
flung  against  a  hard  body.  The  sound  niade  by  words  in 
the  same  letters  and  syllables,  applied  to  style. 
'  I'LCHESTER,  a  town  of  Somersetshire,  consisting  of  four 
streets,  with  one  ehurcli,  and  other  places  of  worship.  It  i» 
a  town  of  great  antiquity,  and  once  had  sixteen  churches. 
The  countvjail  is  kept  here,  but  the  assizes  are  held  alter- 
nately at  6ridge«ater,  Wells,  and  Taunton.  It  is  seated 
on  the  river  Ivel,  16  miles  S.  of  Wells,  asid  123  W.  by  S. 
of  London.    Market  on  Wednesday. 

lLE,s.    See  Axle. 

I'LEUS,  s.  [Lat.]  in  anatomy,  the  third  and  last  of  the 
small  guts,  is  situated  below  the  navel,  near  the  o»«i  i/ei, 
whence  its  name.  Its  lenglli  is  various,  sometimes  not 
more  than  15,  sometimes  20  spans  or  more.  It  begins  wliere 
the  valves  of  the  jejunum  caase  to  be  conspicuous,  and  its 
end  is  where  the  larger  intestines  begin  ;  at  which  place  it 
is,  in  a  very  singular  manner,  inserted  into  the  left  side  of 
the  colon. 

I'LFRACOMBE,  a  sea-port  of  Devonshire,  has  a  conve- 
nient safe  harbour,  formed  by  a  good  pier,  projecting  into 
the  Bristol  Channel.  The  high  tides  here  allow  large  ves- 
sels to  enter  its  basin.  This  port  employs  a  number  of  brigs 
and  sloops,  chiefly  in  carrying  ore  from  Cornwall,  coal  from 
Wales,  and  corn  to  Bristol.  A  number  of  fishing  skiffs  be- 
long to  tjiis  place,  which,  with  those  of  Minehead,  fish  on  a 
bank  of  the  coast  during  the  summer,  and  carry  a  number 
of  soles,  turhots,  &c.  to  the  Bristol  market.  It  is  49  miles 
N.  N.  W.  of  Exeter,  and  181  W.  by  S.  of  London.  Market 
on  Saturday. 

I'LIAC,  a.  [iliacus,  Lat.]  caused  by  twisting  in  the  guts  ; 
belonging  to  the  lower-belly.  The  iliac  passion  is  a  kind  of 
nervous  colic,  seated  in  the  ileum,  vyherehy  one  part  of  the 
gut  enters  the  cavity  of  that  part  which  is  immediately  below 
or  above  it.    ' 

ILIAD,  s.  the  name  of  an  anlient  epic  poem,  recording 
the  siege  of  Troy,  or  7/im7»,  composed  by  Homer. 

ILK,  «rf.  eke;  also;  still  retained  in  Scotland,- and  de- 
notes each. 

ILL,  n.  [contracted  from  fciV,  and  retaining  all  its  senses] 
inconsistent  with  our  duty,  as  citizens  or  Christians ;  con- 
trary to  good.  Sick  or  disordered.  Synon.  Ill  is  used 
witii  the  most  propriety  when  the  health  is  not  much  im- 
paired; sickis  applicable  only  «  hen  the  body  is  greatly  dis- 
eased. Ill  too  is  most  proper  when  in  pain  only  ;  siik  when 
diseased  :  thus  we  say,  he  is  ill  of  the  gout ;  but  yick  of  a 
fever. 

ILL,  s.  an  action  contrary  to  our  duty,  either  to  Gnd  or 
man  ;  wickedness  ;  a  misfortune. 

ILL,  ad.  not  well  or  rightly.  "  ///  at  ease."  Dryd.  Not 
able.  "/// able  to  sustain."  Par.  Z.o«*.  /^/,  in  composition, 
whether  substantive  or  adverb,  implies  defect,  or  something 
bad  and  improper,  cither  in  quality  or  condition. 

ILLA'CERABLE,  a.  [from  in,  a  negative  particle,  and 
laeero,  to  tear,  Lat.J  not  to  be  torn. 

ILLA'CHRYMABLE,  (illah-iimabk)  a.  [from  in,  a  nega- 
tive particle,  and  lach-yma,  a  tear,  Lat.J  not  capable  of 
weepnig. 

ILLATSE,  *.  [from  illabm-,  to  fall  upon,  Lat]  the  gradual 
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orcentle  entrance  of  one  thing  into  another;  a  "sudden  at- 
tack, or  accident. 

ILLAQUKA'TION,  *.[from  laqueut,  a  snare,  Lat.]  the 
act  of  catching  or  ensnaring;  a  snare  or  artifice  made  use 
of  to  entrap  or  catch. 

ILLATION,  s.  [ilhtum,  from  ivfero,  to  infer,  Lat.]  an  in- 
ference or  conchision  drawn  from  uromises. 

ILLATIVE,  a.  [illatiim,  from  infiro,  to  infer,  Lat.]  used 
to  imply  an  inference  or  conclusion. 

ILLAU'DABI.r,  a.  [from  i»,  a  negative  particle,  and  hutdo, 
to  praise,  Lat.liiiiwortlii?  of  praise. 

ILLAU'DABLY,  a<l.  in  a  manner  not  deserving  praise. 

ILLE'GAL,  a.  [from  »'«,  a  negative  particle,  m\A  hgalis, 
lawful,  Lat]  contrary  to  law. 

ILLEGA'LITY,  s.  tJic  quality  of  being  unlawful,  or  con- 
trary to  law. 

ILLFyG  .\  LLY,  ad.  m  a  manner  contrary  to  law. 

ILLE'GIBLK,  a.  [from  in,  a  negative  particle, -and  /c?o,  to 
read,  Lat.]  that  carinot  bo  read. 

ILLEGITIMACY,  s.  tlie  state  of  a  bastard  ;  the  sta.te  of 
bastardy. 

ILLEGITIMATE,  a.  [from  in,  a  negative  particle,  and 
/cg-i'/imi/j,  lawful,  Lat. J  unlawfully  begotten;  oi'nutbegotte>a 
in  wedlock. 

To  ILLEGITIMATE,  v.  n.  in  law,  to  prove  a  person  a 
bast-trd. 

ILLKGI'TrMATELY,  <"/.  not  begotten  in  wedlock. 

ILLKGITIMATION,  s.  the  state  of  a  bastard,  or  of  one 
•not  begotten  in  wedlock. 

IfXr.'VlABLE,  a.  [from  [fcuer,  Fr.]  what  canuot  be  le- 
vied, or  exacted. 

ILLF\yOURED,  «.ugly,  or  deformed. 

IIXrBKRAij,  a.  [from  in,  a  negative  particle,  and  lilera- 
hs,  liberal,  Lat.]  wanting  generosity  or  gentility. 

ILLIBER.^'LITY,  j.  [fi-om  in,  a  negative  particle,  and 
/iifraftj,  liberal,  Lat.]  meanness  of  mind;  want  ofniunFti- 
cence. 

i  LLreERALLY,  ad.  in  a  mean,  niggardly,  or  disingenu- 
ous manner. 

ILLI'CIT,  o.  [from  tn,  a  negative  particle,  and  licet,  it  is 
lawful,  Lat.  I  Hnlawful,  or  contrary  to  any  law. 

ILLI'MITABLE,  a.  [from  in,  a  negative  particle,  and 
Urnet,  a  boundary,  Lat.Jnot  to  be  bonncled  orhmited. 

ILLI'.VIIT.ABLY,  aj.  in  such  a  manner  as. to  be  capable 
of  no  bounds. 

ILLl'MITED,  a.  [from  in,  a  negatiTe  particle,  and  Jimes,  a 
bonndary,  Lat.J  unbounded  ;  without  bounds,  limits,  or 
restraint. 

ILLITERATE,  ff.  [from  I'rt,  a  negative  particK',  and  7i- 
itra,  a  letter,  Lat.]  witliout  having  received  any  improve- 
ments bv  learning  or  instruction  ;  unlearned. 

ILLITKRATENESS,  s.  the  state  of  having  never  receiv- 
ed any  improvements  from  learning. 

I'LLNESS,  «.  any  thing  which  is  productive  of  inconve- 
nience ;  or  destructive  of  our  happiness,  applied  to  things 
natural,  moral,  and  religious*  Sickness  or  disorder,  applied 
to  health. 

ILLNATURE,  «.  a  natural  disposition  whereby  a  per- 
•on  is  prone  to  do  ill  turns.and  to  thwart  the  happiness  of 
another,  attended  with  a  secret  joy  on  the  sight  of  any  mis- 
chief which  befalls  another,  and  an  entire  insensibility  of  any 
kindness  received. 

ILLNATURED,  a.  habitually  unkind,  nialipious,  or  mis- 
shievous. 

1LLN.\TUREDLY,  orf.  in  a  peevish,  froward,  mis- 
chievous manner. 

To  ILLU'DE,  V.  a.  [illiido,  from  ludo,  to  sport,  Lat.]  to 
mock;  to  plav  upon  ;  to  jeer. 

To  ILLU'JVlE,  V.  a.  [illuminer,  Fr.]  to  supply  with  light; 
to  brighten  oradorn. 

ToILLU'.MlNATE,  t'.o.  [iffumiVier,  Fr.]  to  enlighten  or 
supply  with  light.    Figuratively,  to  supply  the  mmd  witl». 
a  power  of  understanding  any  difficulty. 
.     ILLUMINATION,  t.  [ilhiminaiie,  from  lumen, light,  Lat.] 


the  act  of  supply  ing  with  light;  the  cause  of  light;  bright- 
ness ;  splendor  ;  light  communicated  to  the  mind  by  in- 
spiration. 

ILLUMINATIVE, a.  [illuminatif,  Fr.]  having  the  power 
to  communicate  light. 

ILLUMINATOR,  s.  [Lat.J  one  who  gives  light ;  one 
who  explains  aditheult  passage  in  an  a\ithor. 

ILLU'MINATRY,  s.  a  kind  of  miniature  painting,  air- 
tiently  much  practised  for  illustrating  and  adorning 
books. 

To  illumine,  v.  a.  \illHminer,  Fr.]  to  enlighten  or 
make  light;  to  supply  with  Ughts.    Figuratively,  to  adorn. 

ILLU'SION,  *.  \iliiitio,  from  Wo.  to  sport,  Lat.]  a  falso 
show  of  appearance  ;  error  occasioned  by  a  false  appear- 
ance. 

ILLU'SlVEjO.  [illums,  from  ludo,  to  sport,  Lat.]  deceiving 
by  false  show. 

ILLU'SORY,  a.  [illiisus,  {fom  ludo,  to  sport,  Lat.]  fraudu- 
lent; with  an  intention  to  deceive;  deceitful. 

To  ILLUSTRATE,  v.  a.  Ullitstro,  perhaps  from  Insiro,  to 
purify,  L»t.]  to  brighten  with  light  or  honour.  Figuratively, 
to  explain  or  clear  up  a  difficulty  in  an  author. 

ILLUSTRATION,  s.  [Ft.  from  illustro,  to  illustrate,  Lat.] 
the  act  of  rendering  a  difficult  passage  easy  to  be  under- 
stood ;  an  exposition  or  explanation. 

ILLUSTRATIVE,  a.  having  the  quality  of  clearing  up  a 
difficult  or  obscure  passage  in  ah  author. 

ILLUSTRATIVELY,  arf.  byway  of  explanation. 

ILLU'.STRIOUS,  a.[iltvttris,  perhaps  from  luttn,  to  pn- 
rify,  Lat.  |  noble,  eminent  fot  titles,  dignity,  birth,  or  excel. 
lence. 

ILLU'STRIOU.SLY,  ad.  in  a  conspicuous,  noWe,  or  emi- 
nent manner. 

ILLU'STRIOUSNESS,  *.  eminence  of  rank,  birth,  (fig- 
nily,  or  good  qualities. 

I'LMINSTER,  a  town  of  Somersetshire,  containing  about 
3U0  houses.  It  has  a  considerable  manufactory  of  narrow 
cloths,  and  is  situated  on  the  river  Ule,  in  a  dirty  bottom, 
among  hilis,  27  miles  S.W.  of  Wells,  and  137  W.  by  S.  of 
London.    Market  on  Saturday. 

I'LSLEY  E.AST,  a  town  of  Berkshire,  seated  in  a  pleasant 
valiey,  between  two  hills,  and  excellent  downs  for  feeding 
slleep,  being  a  fine  sporting  country.  It  is  14  miles  N.  W. 
of  Reading,  and  53  W.  of  London.  Market  on  Wednes- 
day. 

I'M,  a  contraction  used  in  discourse  for  I  am. 

TM.\GE,  s.  [ima^e,  Fr.  imagn,  Lat.]  tie  appearance  of 
any  object;  an  idea  impressed  by  outward  objects  on  the 
mind  ;  a  representationof  any  thing  expressed  in  painting, 
sculpture,  Ac.  most  commonly  applied  to  statues;  a  copy, 
or  likeness;  a  iively  description  of  any  thing  in  discourse  ; 
a  picture  drawn  in  jhe  fancy  ;  a  false  god  ;  or  a  statue  made 
to  represent,  and  be  worshipped  as,  agod. 

To  I'M.^GE,  V.  a.  to  form  a  representation,  likeness,  or 
idea  ofa  thing  in  the  mind. 

I'M.'VGERY,    «.  statues   or  pictures.    Figuratively,  re- 
semblance.   Ideas|formed  purely  bj  the  imagination,  which  , 
have  no  originals  out  of  the  mind. 

IM  A'GIN  ABLE,  a.  TFr.]  possible  to  be  conceived. 

IMA'GIN.MIY,  a.  [inca^iiarie,  Fr.J  existing  only  in  .the 
imagination  or  fancy,  opposed  to  real. 

IMAGIN  A'TION,  *.  |  from  itmgo,  an  image,  Lat.]  a  power 
or  faculty  of  tlie  soul,  whereby  it  can  join  or  separate  the 
ideas  it  has  received  by  the  senses,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
form  other  compound  ideas,  which  have  no  resemblance  ex- 
isting'out  of  the  mind  ;  fancy  ;  the  power  of  representing 
things  absent,  a  conception,  image,  or  idea  of  any  thing  in. 
the  mind;  contrivance;  a  scheme. 

To  IM.\'GINE,,tJ.  a.  [imaginer,  Fr.]  to  fancy  ;  to  conceive. 
Figuratively,  to  contrive  or  plot. 

IMA'GIN  ER,  s.  one  who  forms  an  idea  in  his  mind. 

IMBECILE,  a.  [imbecilis,  Lat.J  wanting  strength,  applied^ 
both  to  body  and  mind. 
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IMBECI'L.TY, ».  \imhecilM,  Fr.]  frailtyl  or  weakness  of 
mind  or  bodv. 

To  IMBI'ftE,  V.  a.  [from  in,  in,  and  hiho,  to  drink,  Lat.]  to 
drink  or  draw  iu ;  to  emit  into  the  mind ;  to  drench  or  soak. 

IMIJI'BER,*.  that  which  drinks  in,  sucks  up,  or  absorbs. 

I-MBIBITION,  t.  [Fr.  from  in,  in,  and  iiAo,  to  drink,  Lat.] 
the  act  ofdrinKine  or  sucking  up  moisture. 

To  IMBITTER,  f.  a.  to  make  bitter ;  to  deprive  of  hap- 
piness or  pleasure. 

To  IMBO'DY,  1'.  a.  to  cover  with,  or  thicken  to,  a  body  ; 
to  brine  lojietiier  into  one  mass  or  company  ;  to  inclose. 

To  lMBO'LDB>N,  f.  a.  to  raise  to  coutidence ;  to  encou- 
rage ;  or  make  bold. 

To  IMBO'SOM,  (iwlosom)  V.  0.  to  hold  on  the  bosom ;  to 
wrap  in  that  part  of  a  garment  which  covers  the  bosom.  Fi- 
guratively to  love  with  a  warm  atiection  and  frieadship. 

To  IMBO'W,  (imbd)v.a.  to  arch;  to  make  in  the  form  of 
anarch. 

To  IMBO'WER,  (the  ow  is  here  pron.  as  in  now)  v.  a.  to 
cover  with  a  l)ower ;  to  cover  with  branches  of  trees. 

IMBO'WMENT,  s.  an  arch  ;  a  vault. 

IMBRICATED,  a.  [from  imbier,  a  gutter-tile,  Lat.]  in 
botanv,  formed  in  hollows,  like  those  of  a  gutter-tile. 

I.\li5RICATI0N,  *.  [from  imbre.v,  a  gutter-tile,  Lat.]  an 
liollow  indenture,  like  that  of  a  guttpr-tile. 

To  IMURO'WN,  f.  a.  to  make  brown  or  rlark. 

Fo  IMBRU'E,  V.  (T.  to  steep,  soak,  or  wet  much  and  long. 
This  word  is  also  spelled  Embru  e. 

To  IM BRUTE,  f.  a.  to  make  like  a  brute,  in  quality  or 
shape  ;  to  become  brutish. 

To  IMBU'E,  V.  a.  [imbiio,  Lat.J  to  tincture  very  deeply ; 
to  imbibe ;  to  dye,  or  impregnate  with  any  liquor. 

IMlTABI'LlTy,  ».  [ffora  imltor,  to  imitate,  Lat.]  the  qua- 
lity, of  beinjr  imitabie: 

I'MITABLE,  a.  [from  imitor,  to  imitate,  Lat.]"worthy  ot 
being  resembled  or  imitated ;  possible  to  be  imitated  or 
copied. 

To  I'MITATE,  V.  a.  [imitor,  Lat.]  to  copy  ;  to  endeavour 
to  resemble  ;  to  counterfeit. 

IMITATION, s.  [from  imitator,  to  imitate,  Lat.]  the  act 
of  doing  any  thing  with  a  view  of  making  it  like  something 
else. 

I'MITATIVE,  a.  [from  imitor,  to  imitate,  Lat.]  inclined  to 
imitate ;  copied  from,  or  resembling. 

IMITATOR,  *.  [Lat.]  one  who  copies  from,  and  endea- 
vours to  resemble,  another. 

IMMA'CULATE;  a.  [from  in,  a  negative  particle,  and 
macula,  a  spot,  Lat.]  without  spot,  stain',  or  crime ;  pure  or 
clear. 

To  IJIMxV'NACLE,  v.  a.  to  put  in  manacles ;  to  fetter,  or 
confine. 

IMM'ANE,  a.  [from  in,  a  negative  particle,  and  hmanus, 
human,  Lat.  I  vast ;  prodigiously  great. 

I'MMANENT,  «.  [immanent,  Fr.]  int«iti!l'  or  [situated 
within  the  mind. 

IjM.M.'V'NITY,  s.  [from  in,  a  negative  particle,  and  Aama- 
«K»,  humour,  Lnl.J  barbarity  ;  cruelty. 

IMRIARCE'SSIBLE,  a.  [from  in,  a  negative  particle,  and 
tnnrcesLO,  to  fade,  Lat.]  unfading. 

To  IMM  A'SK,  V.  a.  to  put  in  a  mask  ;  to  cover  ;  to  dis- 
guia-. 

IMMATERIAL,  a.  [immatirid,  Fr.]  spiritual;  distinct 
form,  aifd  not  consisting  of,  matter;  of  no  importance  or 
wc'igiit.  The  last  sense  is  branded  as  a  barbarism  by 
Johnson. 

IMMATFRIA'LITY,  *.  incorporeity  ;  distinctness  from 
bodv  or  matter. 

IMMATE'RIALLY,  ad.  in  a  ilianner  not  depending  on 
mutter. 

IMMATR'RIALIZED,  a.  freed  from  or  void  of  matter 

IMMATERIALNESS;  J.  distinctness  or  freedom  from 
matter 

•  JMMATF/RIATE,  a.  [from  «M,  a  negative  .particle,  and 
itiiUtria,  matter,  Lat.]  not  consisting  of  mdiler. 
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IMMATURE, a.  [from in,  a  negative  particle,  and  «i«i>* 
•Tu,  ripe,  Lat.]  not  ripe ;  not  perfect*;  too  early,  or  befoc* 
the  natural  time. 

IMMATU'RELY,  ad.  too  soon ;  before  ripe,  complete, 
or  existent. 

IMMATUHENESS,  or  IMMATURITY,  s.  unripeness. 

IMMEABI'LITY,  *.  [from  in,  a  negative  particle,  and 
mco,  to  pas*  through,  Lat.]  want  of  power  to  pass  or  make 
itself  a  passage,  applied  to  fluids. 

IMMEASURABLE,  (immrzurable)  a.  not  to  be  mea- 
sured ;  not  to  be  conceived. 

IMME'ASURABLY,  {immczm-ably)  ad.  beyond  all  com- 
prehension or  conception. 

IMMECHA'NICAL,(i)a7n«*aniAa/)  c.  not  according  fo 
the  laws  of  mechanics. 

IMM  l':'DIACY,  s.  the  quality  of  acting  without  the  m- 
tervention  of  any  other  means. 

IMMF'DIATE,  a.  [imm'cdiat,  Fr.]  in  such  a  state  with  res- 
pect to  something  else,  as  to  have  nothing  between ;  witli- 
out  any  tiling  intervening;  not  acting  by  second  causes. 
Instant,  or  present,  applied  to  time. 

IMME'DIATELY,  ad.  without  the  intervention  of  any 
other  cause  or  event;  instantly;  without  delay. 

IMME'UI  ATENESS,  s.  presence  applied  to  time.  The 
state  or  ouality  of  being  witliout  any  second  or  intervening 
caiise. 

IMMEDICABLE,  a.  [from  in,  a  negative  particle,  and 
medieabilis,  curable,  Lat.]  not  to  be  healed  or  cured. 
,   IMME'MORABLK,  a.  [fro,m  in,  a  negative  particle,  and 
memorabilis,  memorable,  Lat.]  not  worth  remembering. 

IMMEMORIAL,  «.  [Fr.  from  in,  a  negative  particle,  and 
memorid,  memory,  Lat.J  not  within  the  memory  of  any  per- 
son living ;  so  antient  as  not  to  be  easily  traced  with  any 
degree  of  certainty.  In  a  legal  sense,  a  tning  is  said  to  be  of 
time  immemorial,  that  was  before  the  reign  of  king  Ed- 
wa/d  II. 

IMME'XSE,  a.  [Fr.  from  in,  a  negative  particle,  and  w»- 
tior,  to  measure,  Lat.]  unbounded  ;  not  to  be  comprehend- 
ed ;  infinite. 

IMMENSITY,  s.  [immensite,  Fr.  from  a»,  a  negative  parti- 
cle, and  mstior,  to  measure,  Lat.]  unbounded  or  incompre- 
hensible greatness. 

IMMliNSURABFLIT^',  s.  impossibility  of  being  mea- 
sured. 

IMMEASURABLE,  a.  [from  in,  a  Jnegative  particle, 
and  mensura,  a  measure,  Lat.]  impossible  to  be  measured ; 
infinite. 

ToIMME'RGE,  iJj.  a.  [trom  in,  under,  and  mtrgo,  to 
plunge,  Lat.]  to  plunge  or  put  under  water. 

I.%rMl!;'RSE,  a.  [from  in,  under,  and  mergo,  to  plunge, 
Lat.]  buried  ;  covered  ;  sunk  deep. 

To  IMMERSE,  v.  a.  [from  in,  under,  and  mergo,  to  plunge, 
Lat.]  to  put  under  water ;  to  sink  deep,  or  cover,  to  plunge, 
sink,  or  keep  depressed. 

IMME'RSION,  s.  [from  in,  under,  and  mergo,  to  plunge, 
Lat.]  the  act  of  plunging  any  thing  in  water,  or  any  other 
fluid,  beyond  its  surface  ;  the  state  of  sinking  or  being  irunk 
in  liquor  below  its  surface.  The  state  of  being  ovenvhelmed, 
aptjlied  to  the  mind.  In  astronomy,  it  is  applied  to  a  sa- 
tellite when  it  begins  to  enter  into  the  shadow  of  its  pri- 
mary ;  to  a  star  or  planet,  when  it  first  disappears  behind 
the  disk  of  the  moon.  '  ■ 

IMMKTHO'DICAL,  a.  without  order  or  method. 

IMMRTHODICALLY,  ad.  in  an  irregular  manner. 

IMMINENT,  a.  [from  in,  over,  and  maneo,  to  remain, 
Lat.J  having  over  one's  head;  threatening;  near;  applied 
always  to  something  ill. 

To  IMMI'NGLE,  v.  a.  to  mingle,  mix,  or  unite.  .Seldom 
used. 

IMMINUTION,  t.  [from  immimw,  to  diminish,  Lat.]  di- 
minution, decrease,  lessening. 

IMMISCIBI'LITY.  s.  incapacity  of  being:  mingled. 

Ii\IMI'.SClBLK,a.  not  capable  of  being  mixed.  A  word 
used  bji  the  author  of  Clarissa. 
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IMMI'SSION,  s.  [from  in,  in,  and  mittn,  to  send,  Lat.]  the 
act  of  spndiijs  in,  opposed  to  emission. 

To  IMMIT  t.  a.  [from  2«,  iu,  and  mitto,  to  send,  Lat.]  to 
•end  in. 

TolMMI'X,  v.a.  to  mix  together  ;  to  join  or  unite. 

IMMl'XABLE,  a.  not  to  be  mixed  together. 

IMMOBILITY,  *.  [from  in,  a  ue^rative  particle,  and 
mobilis,  moveable,  Lat.J  a  quality  oi-lmdy,  whereby  it  is  ren- 
dered incapable  of  nioving ;  a  state  of  rest. 

IMMO'DER.VTE,  a.  [fiom  i«,  a  negative  partiele,  and 
mnderatus,  moderate,  Lat.]  excessive  ;  exceeding  due 
bounds. 

IMMO'DERATELY,  ad.  in  an  excessive  degree  or 
manner. 

LSliVlODERATlON,  *.[/m//iodt>at!on,Fr.]  waiit  of  keep- 
ing to  a  due  mean ;  excess. 

IMMO'DEST,  a.  [immodeste,  Fr.]  unchaste,  or  inconsistent 
with  modestv ;  obscene. 

LMMO'DESTY,  s.  [unmorfcrfie,  Fr.]  want  of  modesty,  or 
of  regard  to  chastity  and  decency. 

To'l'MMOLATE,  v.  a.[immolo,  from  moln,  flour  mingled 
\yith  salt  that  was  sprinkled  upon  sacrilices,  Lut.]  to  sacri- 
fice or  kill  in  sacriiice. 

IMMOLATION,  s.  [Fr.  immoh,  from  mola,  flour  mingled 
with  salt  that  was  sprinkled  upon  sacritiees,  Lat.]  the  act  oi 
sacrificing  orkilUng,  as  an  offering  to  God  ;  the  thing  offer- 
ed iu  sacrifice. 

1 M  MO'UAL,  a.  inconsistent  with,  or  contrary  to,  the  laws 
ofmoralitv  ;  bad  or  unjust. 

iMMOllA'LITY,*.  an  action  inconsistent  with  our  duty 
towards  men  ;  want  of  virtue. 

IMMOTITAL,  a.  [from  in,  a  negative  particle,  and  inor- 
taUs,  mortal,  Lat.J  not  capable  of  dying;  living  for  ever; 
nex.eT  ending;  perpetual. 

IMMORTALITY,  s.  [Fr.  from  in,  a  negative  particle, 
and  mortalis,  mortal,  Lat.J  a  state  which  has  no  end;  an  ex 
emption  from  death  ;  an  exemption  from  oblivion. 

To  IMMORFALIZE,  v.  «.  [immortaliser,  Fr.J  to  make 
immortal ;  to  perpetuate,  or  make  the  fameof  a  person  end- 
less.   Neuterlv,  to  become  immortal. 

LMMO'RTALLY,  Oft  without  death;  without  ceasing  or 
endin". 

IMMO'VEABLE,  a.  not  to  be  forced  from  or  taken  out 
of  its  place  ;  not  to  be  shaken  or  aflected. 

IMMO'V'EABLY,  a.  in  a  state  not  to  be  shaken  or  af- 
fected. 

IMMU'NITY,  ».  [imnmniti,  Fr.  immunis,  from  in,  a  nega- 
tive particle,  and  »nTmt«,  aduty  or  tax,  Lat.]*discharge  from 
any  duty  orobli^jation. 

To  IMMU'RK,  v.  a.  [emmrit-er,  old  Fr.  from  in,  in,  and 
murus,  a  wall,  Lat.]  to  inclose  within  a  wall ;  to  imprison  ; 
to  confine. 

IMMUIIE,  «.  awall ;  inclosure. 

IMMIITABI'LITY,  s.  [immntabilie,  Fr.  from  in,  a  negative 
particle,  and  muto,  to  change,  Lat.]ticedom  from  change  or 
alteration. 

IMML'TABLE,  a.  [from  in,  a  negative  particle,  and  m«<o, 
to  change,  Lat.j  not  subject  to  change  or  alter. 

LMMU'TABl  Y,  ad.  without  altering  or  changing  ;  in  a 
inatjner  not  subject  to  change  or  alter. 

IMP,  s.  \imt>,  a  shoot  or  sprig,  Brit.]  an  inferior  devil ;  an 
emissary  of  the  devil.  Also  a  son  ;  the  offspring;  progeny. 

To  IMP,  V.  a.  [impio,  toengraff,  Brit.]  to  lengthen  by  the 
addition  of  something  else. 

To  IMPA'CT,  «;  a.  [from  in,  upon,  and  pan^o,  to  drive, 
Lat.J  to  drive  or  force  the  particles  of  a  body  closer  to- 
gether. 

To  IMPA'IR,  p.  a.  [empirer,  Fr."}  to  lessen  in  oegree, 
quality.  Quantity,  or  wortfi',  todiminish  ;  to  injure  ;  io  make 
worse.  Neutcrly,  to  be  lessened  or  worn  out.  "  Flesh  may 
fmuffir  ;— -but  reason  can  repair."  Spenser. 

LMPA'IH,  I.  a  flecay,  or  decrease ;  loss  of  power,  degree, 
©r  oirality.    Not  used. 

JMPA'IRMENT.j.adccay;  injury;  decay  of  strength. 
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*■  To  IMPA'LE,  ti.  «.  in  heraldry,  is  to  cojijoin  two  coats  of 
arms  nale-wise.    See  Em  pale. 

.    IMPALPABLE,  a.  [impalpabU,  Fr.J  not  to  be  felt,  or 
perceived  by  the  touch. 

IMP.\'NNELLING,  *.  in  law,  signifies  the  writing  down 
or  entering  into  a  parchment,  list,  or  schedule,  the  names  of 
a  jury,  summoned  by  the  sheriff  to  appear  for  such  public 
services  as  juries  are  emploved  in. 

To  IMPA'RADISE,  r.  o.  |z»i/)«rnrfwfl»-e,  Ital.J  to  render  as 
happy  as  the  state  of  paradise  is  supposed  to  be. 

IIVIPA'RITY, *. rfromiwj;jnr,  unequal,  Lat.] disproportion; 
the  excess  of  two  tilings  compared  together  ;  oddness. 

To  IMPA'RK,  V.  a.  to  separate  from  a  common ;  to  make 
a  park  of;  to  inclose  with  a  park. 

IMPARLANCE,  s.  in  law,  is  a  petition  m  court,  for  a 
day  to  consider  or  advise  what  answer  the  defendant  shall 
make  to  the  plantiff's  action,  and  is  the  continuance  of  the 
cause  till  another  day,  or  a  longer  time  given  by  the 
court. 

To  IMPAUT,  V,  a.  [imperha,  from  partio^  to  distribute, 
Lat  1  to  grant,  give,  or  communicate  a  part. 

IMPA'RTIAL,  (impdrshial)  a.  [impartial,  Fr.]  just;  with- 
out any  bias  or  undue  influence. 

IMPARTIA'LITY,  {imparshiility)  t.  [imparshialite,  Fr.] 
the  act  of  distributing  justice  w'ithoutany  bias  or  undue  in- 
fluence ;  strict  justice. 

IMPA'RTI  ALLY,  {impdrshially)  ad.  in  a  manner  free  from 
any  bias. 

IMPARTIBLE,  a.  [impartible,  Fr.]  that  naay  be  commU" 
nicafed  or  bestowed  in  part ;  without  parts. 

IMPA'SSABLE,  o.  not  to  be  passed  ;  impervious. 

IMPASSIBILITY,  s.  [impassihiliti,  Fr.f  the  quality  or 
Ijrivilege  of  not  being  subject  to  external  injury  or  suf- 
ferings. 

IMPA'SSIBLE,  a.  [impassible,  Fr.]  incapable  of  suffering 
injury  or  pain.  • 

I^iPA'SSIBLENESS,  *.  impassibility ;  exemption  from 
pain. 

IMPAISSIONIi/D,  (impashioned)  a,  seized,  or  inflamed 
with  passion. 

IMPA'STED,  a.  concreted  as  into  paste.    Not  in  use. 

IMPATIENCE,  {inipas/ience,^  s.  [impatience,  Fr,]  inability 
of  suffering  pain  or  delay  without  complaint. 

IMP.^TIENT,  {impashient)a.  [from  i«, anegative  particle, 
and  putleiis,  patient,  Lat.J  not  able  to  endure  or  bear  delay, 
pain,  or  any  other  inconvenience,  without  complaint ;  vehe- 
mently agitsvjod  bv  passion  ;  eager. 

IMPATIENTLY,  {impdshiently)  ad.  with  great  intense- 
iiess,  a])plicatiou,  or  ardour.  Witii  great  eagerness  or  long- 
ing desire. 

ToIMPA'WN,  v.a.  to  give  a  person  as  an  hostage,  or  Ji 
thing  as  pledge  and  security,  for  the  performance  of  certain 
conditions. 

To  IMPE'ACH,  (pronounced  in  this  word  and  its  deriva- 
tives impeech)  v.  a.  [en)pe(/ier,  Fr.]  to  hinder.  In  law,  to 
accuse  a  person  of  being  giiilfv  of  a  crime. 

IMPEACHABLE,  «.  worthy  of  being  found  fault  with  ; 
accusable. 

_  IMPE'ACHER,  s.  an  accuser,  one  who  brings  an  accusa- 
tion ajjainst  anothf.r. 

IMPE'ACHMlJNT,  or  IMPE'ACH,  s.  [empechemeiu,  Fr.J 
an  hindrance  or  obstacle.  A  public  accusation  or  cliarg^ 
of  being  guilty  of  some  crime. 

To  IMPE'A.RL,  (ini;)tj-/)  v.  a.  to  adorn' with  pearls,  or 
something  resembling  pearls. 

IMP lO'CC ABILITY,  s.  [impeccabiliti,"Tt.]  exemption 
from  sin  ;  exemption  from  failure. 

IMPE'CCABLE,  a.  [i>n;>tceai/e,  Fr.]  sinless}  exempt  from 
the  possibility  of  sinning. 

To  IMPl'.'DE,  V.  a.  limpedio,  Lat.]  to  hinder;  to  stop. 

IMPEDIMENT,  s.  \impedio,-to  entangle,  from  pes,  a  foot, 
Li'.t^  an  hindrance,  obstacle,  or  motive,  which  renders  the 
performauce  of  a  thing  difficult  or  impossible.  Synon. 
There  seems  to  be  a  gradation  iu  the  words  impediment, 
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»hstiicle,  and  obstruction.  The  impediment  stays  ;  tlie  ohstacle 
resists ;  the  obstruction  puts  an  entire  stop  to.  We  say, 
remove  the  impediment ;  surmount  the  obstacle ;  take  away 
the  obstruction.  Even  small  impedimjints  sometimes  prove 
such  obstacles  AS  obstruct  our  best  endeavours. 

To  IMPE'L,  «.  a.  [impelh,  from  pello,  to  drive,  Lat.]  to 
drive  on ;  to  make  a  thing  move  ;  to  act  upon  with  force. 

IMPE'LLENT,  s.  [impello,  from  pello,  to  drive,  Lat.j  a 
power  which  actsuponany  thing  with  force. 

To  IMPETSD,  V.  n.  [fioni  m,  over,  and  pcndco,  to  hdng:, 
Lat.J  to  hang  over,  threaten,  or  be  near ;  generally  applied 
to  some  evil. 

IMPENDENT;  a.  [frorn  in,  over,  and-pewfeo,  to  hang, 
Lat.]  suspended  or  hanging  over ;  very  near.   ' 

IMPE'NDENCE,  *.  the  state  of  haqgjn^  over,  or  being- 
near. 

IMPENETRABILITY,  *.  Umpineti aUliti,  Fr.]  the  qua- 
lity of  not  being  pierceable.  Hardness,  or  a  state  not  sus- 
ceptible of  tender  affcctioni  applied  to  the  mind. 

IMPE'NETRABLE,  «.  (Fr.  from  in,  a  negative  particle, 
and  petietro,  to  penetrate,  Lat.J  not  to  be  pierced  or  entered 
by  any  outward  force  ;  not  admitting  to  enter.  Not  to  be 
known  or  discovered,  applied  to  things  and  persons.  Not 
to  be  move4  or  affected,  applied  to  the  mind. 

IMPE'N  ETRABLY,  ad.  with  30  much  hardness  as  not  to 
give  entrance  to  any  thing  driven  by  external  folce.  Not 
to  be  removed  by  instruction,  applied  to  defects  of  tlie  un- 
derstanding.    "  Impenetrably  dull."    Pope. 

IMPENITENCE,  or  iMPENITENCY.  *.  [impaiitence, 
Ir.Ja  state  of  mind  wherein  a  person  continues  in  sin,  with- 
out anv  sorrow,  or  sense  of  divine  love  or  mercy. 

IMPE'NITENT,  a.  [impenitent,  Fr.J  not  grieving  or  re- 
penting of  sin. 

IMPE'NITENTLY,  ad.  without  repentance,  or  snewing 
any  sorrqw  for  sin. 

iMPE'NNOUS,  a.  [from  in,  a  negative  particle,  and 
fitnna,  awing,  Lat,]  w  ithout  wings.  "  An  earwig  is  reckoned 
among  imjpennoiw,  insects."     Brown. 

I'AiPERATE,  a.  I  from  impero,  to  command,  Lat.]  done 
with  consciousness,  or  the  direction  of  the  will.  "  Imperate 
acts."  Hale. 

IMPE'RATIVE,  o.  \imperatifi  Fr.  from  impero,  to  com- 
mand, Lat.]  commanding  or  expressing  command.  The 
imperative  mood  in  English  is  formed  either  with  auxiliary 
words,  implying  a  command,  request,  or  permission,  or  by 
putting  the  word  after  the  verb,wjhich  in  other  moods  comes 
before'  it.  Thus  Peter  runs,  is  the  indicative,  but  mn  Peter, 
or  let  Peter  run,  is  the  imperative.  Let  is  prefixed  only  to 
the  third  person  singular,  and  to  the  first  and  third  persons 
plural:  as,  let  him  hear;  let  us  regard;  let  him  repent. 

IMPE'RATIVELY,  ad',  in  a  commanding  style;  autho- 
ritatively. 

IMPERATOR,  s.  [Lat.]  in  Roman  antimiity,  a  title  of 
honour  conferred  oil  victorious  generals  by  tlieir  armies,  and 
afterwards  confirmed  bv  the  senate. 
•  IMPERCETTIBLE,a.  [imjyereeptible,  Vr.]  not  to  be  seen 
or  perceived  either  by  the.  mind,  eye,  or  other  senses  ;  very 
small  or  minute. 

IMPBRCE'PTIBLENESS,  *.  the  quality  of  not  being  per- 
ceived'ei'ther  hv  the  mind  or  senses. 

IMPERCEPTIBLY,  ad.  in  a  manner  not  to  be  perceived 
either  by  the  mind  or  senses. 

IMPE'RFECT,  a.  [from  i«,  a  negative  particle  and  per- 
feetus,  perfect,  Lat.]  not  quite  finished ;  not  complete ; 
wanting  something;  defective;  frail. 

IMPERF'E'C TION,  *.  [impetfection,  Fr.]  a  defect,  failure, 
or  faulf,  whether  naitural  or  moral. 

IMPERFECTLY,  ad.  not  fully  or  completely ;  vvith  de- 
fects or  failure. 

IMPERFORABLE,  o.rfroroin,  a  negative  particle,  and 
perforo,  to  bore  through,  Lat.]  not  to  be  bored  through. 

IMPEHPORaTE,  a.  [from  in,  a  negative  particle,  and 
perfora,  to  bore  through,  Lat.]  not  pierced  or  bored  through ; 
without  a  hole  or  cavity  running  thuiugh. 
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IMPE'RI  AL,  "•.[Fr.  imperialis,  from  imperator,  an  emperor, 
l^t.]  possessed  of  the  state  ofan  emperor  or  empress  ;  higher 
thau  royal,  though  sometimes  used  for  it.  Imperial  paper, 
is  a  large  kind  of  fine  writing  paper.  Imperial  chamber,  was 
a  sovereign  court  for  the  affairs  of  the  states  of  Germany. 
Imperial  cities,  were  those  which  owned  no  other  head  but 
the  emperor.  Imperial  diet,  was  an  assembly  or  convention 
of  all  the  states  of  the  empire. ' 

IMPERIALIST,  #.  a  person  who  is  subject  to  an  em- 
peror. 

IMPE'RIOUS,  a.  \imperin3iis,  Lat.]  commanding  in  an 
naughty,  insolent  manner  ;  overbearing;  powe^-ful ;  proud. 

IMPERIOUSLY,  ad.  with  pride  of  authority ;  in  an  inso- 
lent manner. 

IMPE'RIOUSNESS,  ».  the  exercise  of  authority;  a 
haughty,  rigid,  and  insolent  stretch  of  power  and  com- 
mand. ' 

IMPE'BISHABLE,  a.Umpirissahle,  Fr.]  not tobe destroy- 
ed  by  foice,  or  impaired  by  time. 

IMPE'RSONAL,  <;.  \impersonal,  Fr.  from  in,  a  negative 
particle,  and  persona,  a  person,  Lat.  1  used  only  in  the  third 
person  singular,  or  not  having  all  the  persons,  applied  to 
verbs.  The  English  impersonal  is  borrowed  from  the 
Saxon,  and  is  expressed  by  it  before  the  verb;  as.  It  thun- 
dered ;  hvyt  thunrode,  Sax.  Besides  which,  we  sometimes 
express  this  verb  by  one  ;  as,  "  One  told  me.    One  had  better." 

IMPE'RSONALLY,  ad.  in  grammar,  after  the  manner  of 
a  verb  which  is  not  used  in  all  the  persons. 

IMPERTINENCE,  or  IMPE'RTINENCY,  s.,  [imperii, 
nence,  Fr.]  that  which  has  no  relation  to  the  matter'in  hand  ; 
folly,  or  rambling  thought ;  troublesomeness,  arising  from 
not  talking  to  the  purpose,  or  from  intrusion  ;  a  trifle. 

IMPERTINENT,  a.  [impertineiu,  Fr.]  no  relation  to  the 
matter  in  hand  ;  of  no  weight ;  troublesome,  by  inquiring 
into  things  which  do  not  concern  a  person  ;  foolish ;  trifling. 
Synon.  Impertinejit  taeans  meddling  with  and  intruding 
into  what  no  way  concerns  us.  Impudent  implies  having  no 
shame,  or  wanting  modesty.  Saucy  means  insolent  and 
abusive. 

IMPE'RTINENT,  s.  a  person  who  is  troublesome  by 
inquiring  into,  or  meddling  with,  things  that  do  not  concern 
him. 

IMPE'RTINE-NTLY,  ad.  without  relating  to  the  matter 
in  hand;  in  a  troublesome  manner,  by  inquiring  into  things 
that  do  not  concern  ove. 

IMPEUTRANSIBI'UTY,  «.[from«Vi,  a  negative  particle, 
and  pertrunseo,  to  pass  through,  Lat.J  imposibility  to  be 
passed  through.  ' 

IMPE'RVIOUS,  a.  [from  in,  a  negative  particle,  per, 
through,  and  rio,  a  way,  Lat.]  not  to  be  pierced  or  pene- 
trated ;  not  accessible. 

IMPE'RVIOUSNESS,  s.  [from  in,  a  negative  particle, 
per,  through,  and  via,  a  way,  Lat.]  the  state  or  quality  of 
not  admitting  any  passage  or  entrance. 

I'MPETR ABLE,  s.  [from  impetro,  to  obtaiiv  Lat.]  possible 
to  be  obtained. 

IMPETRATION,  s.^[impitration,  Fr.]  the  act  of  obtain- 
ing  bv  praveror  entreaty. 

IMPETUOSITY,*,  [impctuositi,  Fr.]  excess  of  strength, 
force,  violence,  oj  rage. 

IMPETUOUS,  a.  [from  impetus,  force,  violftice,  Lat.] 
violent ;  fierce  ;  furious  ;  vehement. 

I  .\1PP:TU0USLY,  ad.  in  a  violent  or  furious  manner. 

IMPETJ'OUSNESS,  J.  violence:  fury. 

IMPETUS,  [Lat.J  the  force  by  which  a  body  moves  in 
anv  direction  after  being  impelled  by  another  ;  a  violent 

erfoit-  „  .... 

IMPI'ETY,  s.  [impiete,  Fr.  from  in,  a  negative  particle,  and 
pieiaj,  piety,  Lat.]  a  state  of  open  opposition  to  the  laws  of 
God,  attended  with  a  want  of  reverence,  and  neglect  of  the 
duties  of  religion  ;  ungodliness;  irreligion. 

To  IMPl'GNORATO,  v.  a.  [from  in,  in,  and  pignus,  a 
pledge,  Lat.]  to  pawn  or  pledge. 
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IMPIGNORATION,  *.  the  act  of  pawning  or  putting 
topledge. 

To  iXlPI'NGR,  «.  n.  [from  in,  upon,  and  pango,  to  strike, 
Lat.l  to  fall  or  strike  against  ;  to  clash  with. 

rSlPINGTON,  a  village,  3  miles  N.  W.  of  Cambridge, 
rendered  remarkable  by  one  of  its  inhabitants,  Elizabeth 
Woodcock,  surviving  a  confinement  of  8  days  ap^  9  nights 
under  the  snow,  viz.  from  Saturday  evening,  t  cb.  9,  to 
Monday  inor[iin_g,  Feb.  18, 1799. 

TolSlPI'NGUATE,  v.  a.  [from  ;>i«sr«",  fat,  Lat.]  to  fat- 
ten or  TTiake  fat. 

I'M'PIOIJS,  a.  [from  in,  in,  a  negative  particle,  and  pivs, 
pious,  Lat.]  without  devotion ;  without  reverence  to  God  or 
religious  dutiea. 

I'MPIOUSLY,  ad.  in  a  profane,  wicked  manner. 

I'MPIOUSNESS,  s.  See  Imfif.ty. 

IMPLACABILITY,  *.the  auali«v  of  not  being  appeased 
or  reconciled  to  a  person  that  has  o&'ended  us  ;  irrecoucile- 
able  eninitv. 

IMPLACABLE,  a.  [from  in,  a  negative  particle,  and 
placo,  to  pacify,  Lat.]  not  to  be  pacitieo  or  reconciled. 

1MPLA'C.\BLY,  ud.  with  malice  or  anger ;  not  to  be 
pacitied. 

To  IMPLA'NT,v.  a.  [from  in,  into,  and  planto,  to  plant, 
Lat.Jto  pnt  a  plant  into  tiie  ground.  Figurativelj,  to  es- 
tablish or  fix,  applied  tollie  mind,  Ac. 

LMPLANTATION,  i.  [implaniatim,  Fr.J  the  act  of  set- 
ting or  planting  ;  the  act  of  introducing  and  fixing  in  the 
mind. 

IMPLAU'SIBLE,  a.  not  likely  to  seduce  or  persuade. 

IMPLEMENT,  s.  [from  impUmenta,  implements,  low 
Lat.]  anv  tool  or  imtriimpni  belonging  to  meclianics. 

IMPLETIGN,  t.  [from  hupko,  to  fill  up,  Lat.]  ihe  act  of 
filling,  or  the  state  of  a  thing  that  is  full. 

liVfPLE'X,  a.  [from  in,  in,  and  plin,  to  fold,  Lat.]  com- 
phc^ated  ;  «>nsisti^of  variety  or  change  ;  intricate. 

To  I'AJPLICATE, ».  a.  [from  in,  in,  and  pliro,  to  fold, 
Lat  ]  to  infold  or  involve.  Figuratively,  to  embarrass  or  en- 
tangle bv  variety. 

IMPLICATION.^,  [from  in,  in,  and  plico,  to  fold,  Lat.] 
the  .state  of  a  thing  whose  parts  are  kept  together  by  beintj 
folded  over  each  other,  or  ent»ngled ;  an  iuference  included 
in  an  argument,  bnt  not  expressed. 

IMPLI'CIT,  a.\implicite,  Fr.  from  in,  in,  and  plieo,  to  fold, 
Lat.]  entangled  or  coinplicattd  with  ;  tacitly  comprised  or 
understood,  and  to  be  gathered  onlv  by  inference;  resting 
on  another,  or  taken  up  on  the  authority  of  another,  with- 
out any.  examination. 

IMPLrClTLY,  arf.  by  inference,  because  included,  but 
not  expressed  ;  without  examination  ;  or  barely  on  the  au- 
thority of  another. 

To  IMPLORE, ».  a. [from  in,unto,and  plnro,to  weep,Lat.] 
to  entreat  with  prayers ;  to  ask  or  beg  with  earnestness  and 
submission. 

IMPLORER,  I.  one  that  requests  or  entreats  witli  ear- 
nestness. 

IMPLU'MED,  tf.  [from  in,  a  negative  particle,  and  pluma, 
a  feather,  Lat  Jwithout-feathers. 

IMPLU'VIOUS,  a.  'from  in,  in,  and  ptuvia,  a  shower, 
Lat.J  wet  with  rain. 

To  IMPLY',  11.  a.  [from  in,  in,  and  plico,  to  fold,  Lat.]  to 
conclude  as  a  consequence,  but  not  in  express  terms. 

To  IMPOrSON,  {impvhon)  v.  a.  [more  propei  ly  empoison, 
from  empoisoimer,  Fr.]  to  kill  w  ith  poison.  Figuratively,  to 
corrupt  or  seduce. 

.   IMPOLITIC,  or  IMPOLITICAL,  a.  not  using  forecast ; 
indiscreet. 

IMPOLITICALLY,  or  IMPCLITTCLY.  ad.  without 
art  or  discretion;  without  guarding  agamst  the  bad  conse- 
quence of  HU  ai;tion  ;  imprudently. 

jMPO^DEHOUS.a.  void  of  perceptible  weight. 
_  IMPOROSITY,  J.  the  quality  of  being  witliout  pores  ox 
interstices  between  the  parts. 
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IMPO'ROUS,  a.  free  from  pores  or  interstices  between 
its  parts. 

To  IMPO'RT,  v.a.  [from  in,  in,  and  porta,  to  carry,  LatJ 
to  bring  goods  into  one  country  from  another,  applied  to 
commerce.  Impersoirally,  from  importer,  Fr.  to  imply, 
mean,  or  signify  ;  to  produce  as  a  consequence. 

I'MPORT,  s.  moment,  weight,  or  consequence;  tendency. 
Any  thing  brought  from  abroad. 

IMPOIITABLE,  s.  that  may  by  law  be  brought  from 
abroad.  ^ 

IMPO'RTANCE,  s.  [Fr.]  the  meaning  or  signification  of 
a  word  ;  consequence,  value,  or  moment ;  a  matter,  subject, 
or  afiair. 

IMPORTANT,  a.  [important,  Fr.]  of  great  weight,  mo- 
ment, or  consequence. 

IMPORTATION,  *.  the  act  or  practice  of  importing  or 
bringing  goods  into  one  kingdom  from  another ;  opposed 
to  exportation. 

IMPO'iiTER,  .1.  one  that  brings  in  from  abroad. 

IMPORTLESS,  a.  of  no  moment  or  consequence. 

IMPORTUNATE,  a.  [jm;>or(a»ii'i,  Lat.J  requesting  with 
great  earnestness  and  frequency.  Figuratively,  not  to  Ixe 
repulsed  or  denied. 

IMPORTUNATELY,  «rf.  with  incessant  and  earnest 
request. 

IMPORT! JNATENESS,  s.  incessant  and  earnest  re- 
quest, or  solicitation. 

To  IMPORTUNE, «.  a, \importmter,  Fr.  from importunuSf 
importunate,  Lat.]  to  request  with  earnestness  and  frequen- 
cy :  to  teaze  or  wear  out  with  incessant  and  earnest  re- 
quest. 

LMPORTU'NELY,  ad.  with  earnestness  and  frequency; 
tioublesomely  ;  unseasonably,  or  improperly. 

IMPORTU'NITY,  s.  [iwportuuiti,  Fr.  from  impovtunut, 
importunate,  Lat.J  earnest  and  incessant  entreaty. 

To  IMPO'SE,  (the  i  in  this  word  and  its  derivatives  is 
pronounced  like  z — impize)  v.  a.  \imposer,  Fr.j  to  lay  on  as 
a  buiden  ;  to  exact  as  a  punishment ;  to  enjoin  as  a  law  or 
duly ;  to  clieat  or  deceive.  In  ihe  universities,  to  give  a 
task  as  a  punishment  for  some  misdemeanor.  Among  prin- 
ters, to  put  the  pages  on  the  stone,  and  fit  on  the  chase,  in 
order  to  carry  the  tbn.i  to  press. 

IMPO'SEABLE,  a.  to  be  enjoined  as  a  law  or  rule. 

IMPO SER,  s.  one  who  commands ;  one  who  lays  any 
heavy  fine  or  duty  on  another ;  one  who  cheats  or  tricks. 

IMPOSITION,  s.  [fromtn,  upon,  and  pono,  to  put,  Lat.] 
the  act  of  laying  or  putting  any  thing  on  aiioihe;-.  The  act  of 
givingor  affixing.  The  commanding  thing  any  asa  law  or  duty. 
Constraint  or  oppression.  A  cheat,  trick,  or  imposture. 
Imposition  of  hands,  is  4  religious  ceremony, in  which  a  bishop 
lays  his  hands  upon  Ihe  head  of  a  person  in  ordination,  con- 
firmation, or  in  uttering  a  blessing.  Tliis  also  was  a  Jewish 
ceremony,  introduced  not  by  any,  divine  authority,  but  by 
custom  ;  it  being  the  practice  of  those  peonle,  whenever 
they  prayed  for  any  person,  to  lay  their  hands  on  his  head. 
Our  Savioyr  observed  the  same  ceremony  l>oth  when  he 
conferred  his  blessing  on  the  children,  and  when  he  cured 
the  sick.  The  apostles  akolaid  hands  in  those  upon  wboqt 
they  conferred  the  Holv  Ghost. 

IMPOSSIBLE,  a.  [impostible.  Fr.]  not  to  be  done,  at- 
tained, or  practised. 

IMPOSSIBi'LlTY,  s.  [impossibi/ite,  Fr.]  the  state  of  being 
impracticable,  or  beyond  any  one's  power  to  do;  that  which 
cannot  be  done. 

I'M  POST,  (the  0  pron.  long)  «.  [impost,  Fr.]  a  toll ;  custom 
paid  for  goods  or  merchandise.  Used  iu  the  plural,  in  a»- 
chitecture,  for  that  part  of  a  pillar,  in  vaults  and  arches,  oa 
iifhich  the  weight  or  stress  of  the  whole  building  beareth. 

To  IMPO'ifrHUM  ATE,  v.  n.  tt>  form  an  abscess ;  to  gv 
ther,  or  form  a  cyst  or  bag,  applied  to  matter.  Actively, 
to  afflict  with  an  impostbume. 

IMPOSTHUM  ATION,  *.  the  act  of  forming  an  abscess, 
gathering,  or  cyst ;  the  state  ii)  which  an  imposiUume  it 
formed. 
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IMPO'STHUME,  s.  a  collection  of  matter  in  any  part  of 
the  body. 

IMPO'STOR,  s.  \imposlem;  Fr.|  one  who  deceives  or 
cheats  by  assuming  a  f^lse  character. 

IMPO'STURE,  t.  \inpostnra,  from  impono,  fo  impose, 
Lat.]a  cheat,  committed  by  givin;;  persons  or  things  a  faise 
character  or  appearance. 

I'MPOTENCE,  or  I'MPOTENCY,  s.  [from  in,  a  nega- 
tive particle,  and  potens,  powerful,  Lat.j  want  of  power 
either  of  body  or  mind.  Rage,  including  the  idea  of  not 
being  able  to  restrain  it.    Incapacity  to  propagate. 

I'MPOTENT,  a,  [from  in,  a  negative  particle,  and  pof««, 
powerful,  Lat]  not  able,  not  having  strength  to  perform  a 
thing,  applied  to  the  mind,  and  tiie  body  ;  weak  ;  disabled 
by  nature  or  disease ;  without  a  power  to  restrain ;  without 
virility. 

I'MPOTENTLY,  orf.  in  such  a  manner  as  shews  want  of 
power. 

To  IMPOTERISH,  v.  a.  {appamrir,  Fr.J  to  make  poor. 
To  render  unfruitful,  applied  to  land. 

IMPOVERISHMENT,  *.  want  of  riches ;  mean  and  low 
circumstances. 

ToIMPO'UND,  V.  a.  to  shut  up  in  a  pound  or  pinfold  ; 
to  confine  or  inclose  in  a  pound. 

ToIMPO'WER,p.a.    See  Empower. 

IMPRACTICABLE,  a.  [impracticable,  Fr.]  not  to  be  done 
or  practised  ;  not  to  be  governed  or  managed. 

IMPRA'CTICABLENESS,  j.  impossibility  of  perform- 
ing or  practising. 

To  I'MPRECATE,  v.  a.  [from  in,  upon,  and  preeor,  to  pray 
either  in  a  good  or  bad  sense,  Lat.]  to  pray  for  evil  to  be- 
fall one's  self,  or  others  ;  to  curse. 

_  IMPllECATION,  s.  [from  t»i,  upon,  3MApfecor,  to  pray, 
either  in  a  g()od  or  bad  sense,  Lat.J  a  curse. 

I'MPRECATORY,  a.  |from  in,  upon,  and  preeor,  to  pray, 
either  in  a  good  or  bad  sense,  Lat.]  containing  wishes  of 
evil ;  or  curses. 

To  IMPRE'GN,  (the  g  is  mute)  v.  a.  [from  pregnans,  preg- 
nant, Lat.]  to  make  fruitful,  applied  to  women.  To  fill 
with,  or  make  fertile  with  any  qualilv,  applied  fo  things. 

IMPREGNABLE,  a.[imprenable,  Fr.]  not  to  be  stormed 
or  taken,  applied  to  forts.  Not  to  be  shaken,  moved,  or 
overcome,  applied  to  the  mind. 

IMPRE'GNABLY,  ad.  in  such  a  manner  as  to  defy  force 
or  hostility. 

To  IMPRE'GNATE,  v.  a.  [from  piegrmns,  pregnant,  Lat.] 
to  fill  with  young,  or  make  fruitful,  applied  to  animals.  To 
saturate,  or  fill,  applied  to  fluids. 

IMPREGNATION,  /.  the  act  of  making  fruitful,  app|ied 
to  animals.  The  act  of  filling  with  any  quality  ;  saturation, 
applied  to  liquors. 

IMPREJU'DICATE,  a.  [_from  in,  a  negative  particle, 
pra,  before,  andjW'Vo.i  to  judge,  Lat.]  unprejudiced;  not 
prepossessed ;  impartial. 

To  IMPRE'SS,  V.  a.  [impreitnm,  from  in,  upon,  and  primo, 
to  press,  ,Lat.]  to  print  or  mark  by  pressure.  To  force  a 
person  to  enter  either  as  a  sailor  or  soldier.  Figuratively, 
to  fix  deep,  applied  to  the  mind. 

IMPRE'SS,  s.  a  print  or  mark  made  by  pressure  ;  an  ef- 
fect; a  mark  of  distinction,  character,  or  stamp;  the  act 
of  forcing  into  any  service — now  commonly  prew. 

IMPRESSIBLE,  a.  [impressvm,  from  in,  upon,  and  primo, 
to  pressj  Lat.]  that  may  be  pressed  ;  liable  to  be  forced  into 
the  service  or  pressed. 

IMPRESSION,  *.  \impressio,  from  in,  upon,  and  primo, 
to  press,  Lat.J  a  motion  which^prodiices  some  perception, 
applied  to  the  organs  of  sense*  or. the  mind.  The  act  of 
pressing  ouo  body  upon  another ;  a  stamp  or  mark  made  by 
pressure  ;  operation  or  influence. 

IMPRl'MIS,  ad.  FLat.]  first  of  all,  or  in  the  first  place. 

To  IMPRI'NT,  V.  a.  \impriiner,  Lat.]  to  mark  any  sub- 
stance by  pressure ;  to  stamp  words  on  paper  by  means  of 
types  in  "printing;  to  fix  in  the  mind  or  memory. 

To  IMPRISON,  (the  s in  this  and  the  next  word  is  pron. 
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like*)  t>,  a.[fmpritonner,  Fr.]  to  confine  in  prison  ;  t«  con- 
fine, restrain,  or  deprive  of  troedom. 

IMPRISONMENT,  s.  [nnprisonnemmf,  Fr.]  the  act  of 
confining  a  person  in  prison  ;  the  slate  of  a  person  or  thinty 
under  confinement. 

IMPROBABILITY,  s.  want  of  likelihood  ;  impossibility 
of  being  proved. 

IMPRO'BABLE,  a.  [from  in,  a  negative  particle,  and 
probo,  to  prove  or  allow,  Lat.]  unlikely. 

IMPRO'BABLY,  ad.  in  such  a  manner  as  cannot  be 
proved. 

IMPROEATION,  s.  [Fr.  from  in,  a  negative  particle, 
and  probo,  to  prove  or  allow,  Lat.J  act  of  disafiowing. 

IMPRO'BITY,  s.  [from  in,  a  negative  particle,  and  }trohi. 
tat,  honesty,  Lat.]  want  of  honesty. 

To  IMPROLI'FICATE,  v.  «.  to  impregnate  ;  to  fecun- 
date. 

IMPROTER,  «.  [from  in,  a  negative  particle,  and  pro- 
pi-im,  proper,  Lat.J  not  fit  or  qualified  ;  not  suited  to  the  use 
It  is  designed  for  ;  not  just;  not  accurate. 

IMPROPERLY,  orf.  not  fitly ;  unseasonably  ;  in  an  in- 
accurate manner ;  inconsistently. 

To  IMPRO'PltiATE,  v.  a.  [from  proprim,  one's  own,  Lat.] 
to  convert  any  thing  public  to  private  use;  to  arrogate,  or 
assume,  as  belonging  to  one's  self.  In  canon  law,  to  transfer 
the  possession  of  a  church  into  the  hands  of  a  layman. 

IMPROPRIATION,  t.  [from  prom-ius,  one's  own,  Lat.]  a 
parsonage,  or  ecclesiastical  living,  the  profits  of  which  are 
in  the  hands  of  a  layman;  in  which  case  it  stands  distin- 
guished from  appi-opriation,  which  is  where  the  profits  of  a 
benefice  are  in  the  hands  of  a  bishop,  college,  &c.  though 
these  terms  are  now  often  used  promiscuously. 

IMPROPRIATOR,  *.  a  layman  who  has  the  possession 
of  the  lands  of  the  church. 

IMPROPRIETY,  s.  iimproprieti,  Fr.]  any  thing  which 
is  unfit  for  the  end  it  is  assigned,  and  unsuitable  to  the  per- 
son to  whom  it  is  applied ;  an  application  of  a  word  m  a 
sense  inconsistent  with  the  rules  of  grammar. 

IMPRO'VABLE,  a.  capable  of  being  made  better,  or  of 
advancing  from  a  good  to  a  better  state. 

IMPRO'VABLENESS,  i.  capableness  of  being  made 
better. 

IMPROTABLY,  ad.  in  a  manner  that  admits  of  being 
made  better. 

To  IMPROVE,  (the  o  in  this  word  and  its  derivatives  is 
sounded  like  oo  ;  as  improove,  improovetnml,  improover.  Sec.) 
V.  a.  to  advance  or  raise  a  thing  from  a  bad  state  to  one  of 
greater  perfection ;  to  advance  in  goodness  or  learning. 

IMPROVEMENT,  s.  the  advancement  or  progress  of 
any  thing  from  a  good  to  a  better  state  ;  advancement  in 
learning. 

IMPROVER,/,  one  who  advances  in  learning  and  good- 
ness, or  makes  either  himself  of  any  thing  else  better  ;  that 
which  makes  any  thing  better. 

IMPROVIDENCE,  s.  want  of  caution  or  forethought. 

IMPROTIDENT,  a.  [from  iw,  a  negative  particle,  ami 
providfo,  to  foresee,  Lat.]  without  any  foresight  or  caution, 
with  respect  to  any  future  circumstance;  without  any  rw 
gard  fo  preparation  for  any  future  calamity. 

IMPRO'VIDENTLY,  ad.  without  care  or  caution. 

IMPROVrSION,  t.  want  of  forethought  or  preparation 
to  prevent  orsupport  any  future  calamity. 

IMPRUDENCE,  *.  [from  in,  a  negative  particle,  and 
pnidentia,  prudence,  Lat.j  the  want  of  judgment,  caution, 
or  a  proper  regard  for  our  interest,  and  the  consequences  of 
our  actions. 

IMPRUDENT,  o.[Fr.l  imudicious;  indiscreet. 

I'MPLTDENCE,  or  llMPyDENCY,  s.  [Fr.  from  in,  a 
negative  particle,  and  jivdet,  it  shames,  Lat-J  want  of  mo- 
desty;  the  quality  of  doing  amiss,  without  any  regard  to 
the  opinion  of  others,  or  any  sense  of  the  nature  of  the 
crime.  • 

IMPUDENT,  a.  [Fr.  from  in,  a  negative  particle,  and 
pudet,  it  shames,  Lat.J  not  affected  with  shame  for  having 
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done  nmiss;  persisting  in  a  fault  with  boasting;  wanting 
inoiJc»tv. 

IMPUDENTLY,  ad.  in  a  shameless  manner;  without 
mo'lesty. 

To  IMPU'GN,  (the  fr  in  this  word  and  its  derivatives  is 
innte)  t-.  a.  [from  in,  against,  and  p>tfriu>,  to  tight,  Lat.]  to 
attack  ;  to  oppose  or  contradict  an  assertion. 

IMP1.yGNER,  s.  one  whoattHcks  or  opposes  an  opinion. 

IMPUrSSANCE,  s:  fFr.]  feehleness,  or  want  of  strengOi. 

I'MPULSE,  s.  [from  im)>fllo,  to  impel,  Lat.J  the  shock  or 
force  given  and  communicated  by  one  hotly  acting  u(K»n 
another;  an  influence,  idea,  or  motive  acting  upon  the 
mind;  an  attack  of  an  enemy. 

IMPULSION,.'.  [Fr.  from  impello,  to  impel,  Lat.]  the 
action  of  a  body  in  motion  on  another  body.  Influence, 
applied  to  the  mind. 

IMPU'LSIVR,  It.  fitnpuhif,  Fr.]  having  the  power  of  mov- 
ing and  acting  upon. 

lAIPU'NITY,  s.  [impunite,  Fr.  from  in,  a  negative  particle, 
and  ;>i«n»o,  to  punish,  Lat.]  freedom  or  exemption  from  pun- 
isJiment. 

LMPU'RR,  a.  [from  in,  a  negative  particle,  and  piirvs, 
pure,  Lat.]  not  having  that  sanctity,  virtue,  or  modesty, 
required  by  the  laws  of  religion,  or  by  the  dictates  of  nature. 
Foul,  muddy,  ordrossv,  applied  to  liquors. 

LM PURELY,  ad.  with  immodesty  or  unchastity.  With 
foulness,  applied  to  liquors. 

IMPU'RENESS,  or  IMPURITY,  *.  [from  r«,  a  negative 
particle,  and  pmiis,  pure,  Lat.]  want  of  that  regard  to 
decency,  chasteness,  virtue,  or  holiness,  which  our  duty 
requires;  an  act  of  unchastity.  Foulness,  applied  to 
liquors. 

To  IMPU'RPLE,  t».  a.  [empourprer,  Fr.|  trt  make  of  a 
purplfi  colour. 

IMPUT.ABLE,  a.  that  may  be  laid  to  a  person's  char<>;e ; 
accusahle ;  liable  to  be  accused  with  a  fault. 

IMPUTARLKNESS,  t.  the  quality  of  being  imputed. 

IMPUTATION,  *.  [imputation,  Fr.]  the  act  of  charging 
with  ill ;  censure,  reproach,  or  accusation. 

IMPUTATIVE,  a.  that  may  impute. 

To  iSlPUTE,  v.a.  [fromt'n,  upon,  and^»<o,  .to  think,  or 
consider,  I^t.  j  to  charge  with  ;  to  accuse,  or  attribute ;  to 
reckon,  as  belonging  to  or  done  by  a  person,  though  performed 
by  another. 

IMPUTER,  t.  hi  that  charges  a  person  with  having  done 
a  thing ;  he  who  attributes  the  merits  or  actions  of  a  person 
to  another. 

IMPUTRIBLE,  a.  [from  in,  a  negative  particle,  and 
piitreo,  to  rot,  Lat.]  not  able"  to  putrefy  ;  incorruptible. 

IN,  prep,  [in,  Lat.]  applied  to  place,  signifies  where  a 
thing  is;  applied  to  time,  the  period  then  existent,  or  the 
slate  then  present.  Sometimes  it  denotes  power.  "  Is  not 
in  man."  Hubb.  Tale.  By,  or  for  the  sake  of,  used  in  solemn 
entreaties.  "/«  the  names  of  all  the  gods."  iS%ai.  For,  ap- 
plied to  cause.  "  To  fight  i»  thy  <lefcnce."  Shak.  In  that, 
because.    Inai  mwcA  implies,  seeing  that,  or  because. 

IN,  ad.  within  some  place,  opposite  to  withmit.  Placed 
in  some  particular  state.  After  come  or  ^o,  it  denotes  en- 
trance. Close,  or  home,  applied  to  fencing.  In,  in  com- 
position,  has  a  negative  or  a  privative  sense,  from  the  Latin 
«».  Thus  oraft/e  denotes  that  which  may  be  tilled  :  inarsble, 
that  which  cannot  be  tilled  ;  before  a  word  beginning  with  r, 
it  is  changed  intor,  as  t'rregii/ar ;  before /into  I,  as  illegal; 
and  into  m  before  m,  and  other  consonants,  as  immutable, 
improbable,  &C. 

INABI'LITY,  t.  want  of  power  sufficient  for  the  per- 
formance of  any  particular  actiou  or  design. 

INACCESSIBLE,  a.  [inaccestible,  Fr.]  not  to  be  reached ; 
not  to  be  come  near  or  approached. 
INACCURACX,,  I.  want  of  exactness. 
INA'CCURATK,  a.  wanting  accuracy  or  exactness. 
INA'CTION,  t.  [inaction,  Fr.]  cessation  from,  or  forbear- 
ance o  ;  ontiop  or  labour. 
'   INACTIVE, a,  idle, lazy,  sluggish. 


INA'CTIVELY,  ad.  in  a  lazy,  sluggish  manner. 

INACTI'VITY,  /.  a  state  wherein  a  person  ceases  from 
labour  or  action  ;  idleness ;  rest. 

INADEQUATE,  a.  [from  in,  a  negative  particle,  nS,  to, 
and  eeqims,  equal,  Lat.]  not  equal  to  the  purpose;  defective. 
Inadequate  ideas  are  such  as  are  but  a  partial^  incomplete, 
or  imperfect  representation  of  those  archetypes  to  which 
they  are  referred. 

INADEQUATELY,  ad.  defectively;  imperfectly:  in- 
completelv. 

INADVERTENCE,  or  INADVE'RTIiNCY,  f.  [inadver- 
lance,  Fr.l  want  of  care,  attention,  or  deliberation  ;  an  act, 
or  the  effect  of,  negligence  or  inattention. 

INADVERTENT,  a.  without  care  or  attention ;  neg- 
ligent. 

INADVE'RTENTLY,  nrf.  ina  careless  or  negligent  man- 
ner ;  without  attention  or  deliberation. 

INA'LIENABLE,  a.  that  cannot  be  transferred  or  made 
over  to  another. 

INALIME'NTAL,  a.  affording  no  nourishment. 

INAMl'SSIBLE,  a.  [inamissibte,  Fr.]  not  to  be  lost. 

INAMERATO,*.  a  rapturous  lover. 

INA'NE,  a.  [mamj,  Lat.]  void  of  matter.  Used  substaiu 
tively  for  space  or  extent. 

INANIMATE,  or  INA'NIMATED,  a.  [from  in, a  nega- 
tive particle,  and  om'ma,  life,  Lat.]  void  of  life ;  not  actuated 
by  a  soul. 

INANITION,  *.  [inanition,  Fr.]  emptiness;  ap^ilied 
to  the  vessels  of  an  animal,  when  wanting  their  usual 
fulness. 

INA'NITY,  s.  [from  inanis,  empty,  Lat.]  emptiness ;  space 
void  of  matter. 

INA'PPETENCY,  *.  [from  in,  a  negative  particle,  and 
appetentia,  appetite,  Lat.J  in  medicine,  want  of  stomach  or 
appetite. 

INATPLIC.\BLE,  a.  not  proper  for  a  particular  use ; 
not  having  any  relation  to  a  subject  or  discourse, 

INAPPLICATION,  >.  [Fr.]  want  of  industry  ill  business 
or  study  ;  want  of  attention. 

INA'RABLE,  a.  [from  in,  a  negative  particle,  and  oro, 
to  plough,  Lat.]  not  fit  to  be  tilled  or  ploughed. 

To  INA'RCH,  V.  a.  in  gardening,  to  graft  by  approach, 
orto  ingraft  one  tree  with  another  that  stands  near  it. 

INARTrCULATE,  a.  [ijMrticuli,  Fr.l  not  uttered  with 
such  distinctness  that  the  different  syllables  may  be  per- 
ceived, as  in  human  speech. 

INARTICULATELY,  ed.  in  a  confssed  manner ;  so 
as  the  distinct  syllables  cannot  be  perceived  in  the  ut. 
terance. 

INARTl'CULATENESS,  i.  confusion  of  sounds;  want 
of  distinctness  ill  pronouncing. 

INARTIFICIAL,  {iwtrtifhhial)  a.  contrary  to,  or  incoii^ 
sistent  with,  the  rules  of  art. 

INARTIFI'CIALLY,  (ifi«rtt/M/aa?/y)arf.  without  art;  in 
a  manner  contrary  to  the  rules  of  art. 

INATTENTION,  #.  [ina«en<ion,  Fr.]  want  of  Sttention ; 
negligence.  " 

IN  ATFE'NTIVE,  a.  without  regarding  or  considering  a 
thing  heard ;  neglecting  or  disregarding  any  tiling  thai  i^ 
spoken  to  us,  or  m  our  sight. 

INAU'DIBLR,  a  potto  be  heard;  without  sound. 

To  IN A'UG URATE, t).  a.  [(torn  in,  in,  and  avgvr,»  Romari 
soothsayer,  Lat.  because  soothsayers  were  consulted  on 
such  occasions]  to  invest  in  a  solemn  manner  with  any  high 
honour,  particularly  that  of  an  emperor  or  king;  to  begin 
with  good  omens ;  to  commence  or  begin. 

INAUGURATION,  t.  [from  in,  in,  and  avgvr,  a  Roman 
soothsayer,  Lat.  because  soothsayer*  were  consulted  on 
suchuccasions.l  the  act  of  investing  a  person  wi^h  the  title 
orhonnur'of  a  kiug  or  emperor.  '^' 

INAURATION,  *.  [from  in,  upon,  and  mo-am,  gold,  Lat.J 
the  act  of  gilding  or  covering  with  gold.  * 

•INAUSPrCIOUS,(rn««ipMA»<n<*)a,  iU-omeoed;  unluckyS 
unfortunate. 
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INBil'TNG,  *. existing  within  atbin?:  inherence. 
,,,1'NB()RN,    a.    bofn    within;    innatcd ;    implanted   by 
nature. 

INBRE'ATHED,  'Jnhreithtd)  a.  breathed  within.  Figu- 
ratively, inspired,  or  infused  by  inspiration. 

ITnBHED,  «>.  r>  oduoed,  hatched,  or  generated  within. 

INCA,  or  YISCA.  a  uaine  given  by  the  natives  of  Peru 
to  tiieir  kiniis,  and  the  princes  of  the  blood. 

To  INCA'GK,  V.  a.  to  confine  in  a  ca;;e;  to  coop  up  or 
confine  w  itliin  anv  narrow  space. 

INCALE'SCENCE,  or  INCALESCENCY,  s.  [from 
incahico,  tijerow  hoi,  Lat.J  warintli,  increasing  heat. 

INCANTATION,  t.  [from  iucanto,  tocharni,  Lat.]  charms 
or  enchantment. 

INCA'NTATORY,  a.  [from  incmao,  to  charm,  Lat.]  deal- 
ing in,  or  performing  by,  enchantment  or  magic. 

T»>  INCA'NTON,  v.  a.  to  unite  to  a  canton,  or  separate 
conniiunitv. 

INCAPABILITY,  or  INCATABLENESS,  *.  natural  in- 
ability, or  feebleness;  a  legal  disqualification. 

INCAPABLE,  a.  [incapable,  Fr.]  wanting  power  to  ap- 
prehend, learn,  or  understand,  applied  to  the  mind.  Hot 
able  to  receive  or  perform  ;  rendered  unfit;  fJjflU'alified  by 
kw ;  not  subject  or  liable  to.    "  huapuhU  of  lalsehood." 

INCAPACIOUS,  a.  narrow  ;  of  small  extent. 

To  INCAPA'CITATE,  v.  a.  to  render  unable,  or  unfit  to 
perform  any  thing. 

INCAPACITY,  *.  [incapaeite,  Fr.]  want  of  power  of 
«ind  or  botly ;  wanting  any  necessary  Qualification,  or  the 
power  of  apprehending,  learning,  or  understanding. 

To  1NC.\'RCERATE,  v.  a.  I  from  in,  in,  and  career,  a  pri- 
»on,  Lat.]  to  imprison  ;  to  confine  a  person  in  durance. 

INCARCERATION,  s.  [from  in,  in,  and  career,  a  prison, 
Lat.]  the  act  of  confining  in  prison ;  the  state  of  imprison- 
ment. 

To  INCARN,  t>.  a.  [from  in,  in,  and  earo,  flesh,  Lat.  I  in 
surgery,  to  cover  with  flesh  ;  to  cause  flesh  to  grow.    Neu- 
terly  to  breed  flesh- 
To  INCA'RNADINE,  v.  a.  [iiicarnaditw,  pale  red,  Ital.J 
to  dye  of  a  pale  red  or  flesh  colour.    Seldom  used. 

To  INCATINATE,  v.  a.  [from  in,  in,  and  caro,  flesh,  Lat.] 
to  clothe  or  embody  with  flesh. 

INC A'R NATE,  a.  [from  in,  in,  and  caro,  flesh,  Lat.J 
clothed  with,  or  embodied  in,  flesb. 

INCARNATION,  s.  (Fr.)  [from  in,  in,  and  c^ro,  flesh, 
Lat.]  the  act  of  assuming  a  body,  applied  in  divinity  to  that 
act  of  Christ  whereby  he  became  man.  In  surgery,  the  state 
of  breeding  flesh,  applied  to  wounds. 

INCA'RNATIVE,  s.  [incamatif,  Fr.]  in  medicine,  that 
which  produces  or  generates  flesh. 

To  INC.'V'SE,  V.  a.  to  cover,  inclose,  or  wrap  as  in  a 
ease. 

INCAUTIOUS,  (inkaushiovs)  a.  careless,  or  iieedless. 

INCAUTIOUSLY,  (inhauthiously)  ad.  withont  suspecting 
ileceit ;  unwarily  ;  heedlessly. 

INCE'NDIARY,  s.  [from  ineendo,  to  set  on  fire,   Lat. 

•n««irfiar»<,  Fr.[  one  who  maliciously  and  wilfully  sets  town* 

and  houses  on  fire.    Figuratively,  one  Vvho  inflames  factions ; 

4  one  who  causes  commotions  in  a  state,  or  promotes  quarrels 

between  private  persons. 

I'NCENSE,  t.  [from  ineendo,  to  set  on  fire,  Lat/]  a  perfume 
oflfered  up  in  sacrifice. 

To  rNCENSE,  V.  a.  to  perfume  with  incense. 

To  INCE'NSE,  V.  a.  to  kindle  or  provoke  the  anger  of  a 
person. 

INCEKSEMENT,  «.  rage  or  anger  occasioned  by  some 
•fience.  ,  ,; 

INCE'NSION,  (infeiiMon)  i.  {{roTa  ineendo,  to  set  on  fire, 
Lat.lthe  act  of  kindling;  or  the  state  of  being  on  fire. 

INCE'NSOR,  s.  [Lat.]  one  who  kindles  anger,  or  inflames 
tbe  passion. 

I'NCENSORY,  $.  the  vessel  in  which  incense  or  perfumes 
■re  burnt. 

INCE'NTIVE,  t.  \int€Htimm,  an  encouragement,  Lat.] 
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that  which  kindles,  inflames,  or  provokes  anger;  a  Biotive, 
encouragement,  or  spur  to  action. 

INCENTIVE,  a.  actinias  a  spur,  motive,  or  encourage- 
ment. , 

INCEPTION,  t.  [from  ivcipio,  to  begin,  Lat.]  beginning. 
"  The  inceptimi  of  putrefaction."  Baeim. 

INCK'PTIVE,  a.  [from  incipio,  to  begin,  Lat.J  that  implies 
beginning. 

INCEl'TOR,  s.  [Lat.]  a  beginner;  one  who  learns  his 
rudiments. 

INCE'RTITUDE,  s.  [Fr.  from  an,  a  negative  particle,  and 
eettiis,  certain,  Lat.]  want  of  certainty. 

INCE'SSANT,  «.  [from  in,  a  negative  particle,  and  cesso, 
to  cease,  1-at.J  continually  ;  without  intermission. 

INCE'SS.ANTLY,  ad.  withont  ceasing  ;  continually ; 
without  intermission. 

LVCE'ST,  #.  lincesie,  Fr.  from  in,  a  negative  particle,  and 
castus,  chaste,  Lat.]  the  crime  of  criminal  and  unnatural  com- 
merce with  a  person  within  the  degree  forbidden  by  the 
law.  This  formerly  extended  to  the  seventh,  but  seems  now 
confined  to  the  third. 

INCE'STUOUS,  a.  [ineettveiix,  Fr.]  guilty  of  incest,  or 
the  knowledge  of  a  person  within  the  degrees  forbidden  by 
the  law. 

INCE'STUOUSLY,  ad.  in  an  incestuous  manner  ;  with 
an  unnatural  love. 

INCH,  s.  {ince.  Sax.]  a  measure  supposed  equal  to  three 
barley-corns  laid  end  to  end  ;  the  twelfth  part  of  a  foot ;  a 
proverbial  expression  for  a  small  quantity  ;  a  critical  or  nice 
point  of  time.     "  We  watched  you  at  an  inch."  S/iak. 

To  INCH,  V.  a.  to  drive  out,  or  force  in,  by  inches.  Figu- 
ratively, to  give  niggardly. 

TNCHCOLM,  a  smajlisland  in  the  Frith  of  Forth,  near 
the  coast  of  Fife,  but  within  the  county  of  Edinlmrgh.  Here 
are  the  fine  ruins  of  a  once  celebrated  monastery,  founded, 
in  1 1 23,  by  Alexander  1.  in  gratitude  for  his  escape,  when 
drivenon  the  island  in  a  violent  tempest,  where  he  was  hos- 

Eitably  treated,  for  three  days,  by  a  hermit,  who  entertained 
im  with  the  milk  of  his  cow,  and  a  few  shell-fish.  It  was 
of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Coluniba. 
At  present,  some  fowls  that  haunt  the  antient  tower,  and  the 
rabbits  that  lodge  in  the  mouldering  soil,  have  full  possession 
of  this  neglected  spot. 

INCHKE'ITH,  a  desolate  little  island,  of  Edinburghshire, 
in  the  Frith  of  Forth,  lying  midway  between  the  two  ports  of 
Leith  and  Kinghorn.  Here  is  a  ruinous  fort.  Theshoresof 
both  this  island  and  Inchcolm  are  bold  and  rugged,  exhibit- 
ing several  deep  caverns,  shelving  cliffs,  and  towering  rocks. 
It  IS  about  a  mde  lon^r;  and  on  the  W.  side  are  vast  strata 
of  coral  and  shells.  Here  was  formerly  a  chapel,  dedicated 
to  St.  Mamock,tlie  ruins  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen'here. 
It  has  120  acres  of  arable  laud,  40  of  brush-wood,  and  near 
300  of  moor. 

I'NCHMEAL,  3.  a  piece  an  inch  long. 

To  INCHOjVTE,  v.  a.  [imhoo,  Lat.  I  to  begin ;  to  com- 
mence. » 

INCHOATION,  (^inhcusftoii)  s.  [from  inchoo,  to  begin,  Lat.] 
a  beginning. 

INCHOATIVE,  {inhoative)  a.  [from  inchoo,  to  begin,  Lat.] 
noting  beginning. 

To  INCi'DE,  V.  a.  \incido,  from  eado,  to  cut,  Lat.l  t<»  cut, 
applied  in  medicine,  to  acids  or  salts. 

INCIDENCE,  or  I NCIDENCY,  /.  [incidence,  Fr.  frflm 
incido,  Lat.J  the  direction  with  which  one  body  strikes,  or 
falls  upon  another. 

I'NCIDENT,  a.  [from  ina'rfo,  to  happen,  Lat.J  happening 
without  expectation  or  being  foreseen ;  falling  in  besides 
the  main  design  ;  happening  or  liable  to  befall. 

FNCIDKNT,  s.  [from  incido,  to  happen,  Lat.J  something 
that  happens  besides  the  main  design ;  a  casualty,  or  unex- 
pected and  unforeseen  event.  Synon.  Incident,  is  most 
applicable  to  casualties  in  private  life ;  event,  to  government 
and  states. 
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INCIDE'NTAL,  a.  happening  without  beipg  fotcseen 
expected,  or  intended  ;  casual. 

INCIDE'NTALLY,  ad.  occasionally;  beside  the  main 
design  ;  by  the  way  ;  by  the  bve. 

ToINCiTS'ERATE,  v.  a.  ffrom  «»«"*,  a  cinder,  Lat.]  to 
burn  to  ashes. 

INCINERATION,  >.  [Fr.  from  cinia,  a  cinder,  Lai.]  the 
act  of'bnniing  anv  thing  to  ashes. 

INCIRCUMSPE'CTION,  t.  want  of  caution. 

INCrSED,  a.  [from  incido,  to  cut,  Lat.]  cut,  or  made  by 
cultinc;  as,  "an  mcij-ed wound." 

INCISION,  s.  [from  incido,  to  cut,  Lat.]  a  cut,  or  wound 
made  by  a  sharp  instrument,  generally  applied  to  those 
made  by  a  surgeon.  The  division  of  the  particles  of  viscous 
matter  by  medicines. 

INCISIVE,  a.  [>nci«y;  Fr.  J  having  the  quality  of  cutting 
or  separating. 

INCrSOR,  *.  [Lat.]  a  cutter.  In  anatomy,  applied  to  one 
of  the  teeth  in  the  forepart  of  the  mouth. 

INCrSORY,  a.  \incitorie,  Fr.]  having  the  power  of  cutting 
or  dividing. 

INCrSURE,  *.  [from  incido,  to  cut,  Lat.J  in  surgery,  a 
cut,  aperture,  or  wound  made  with  a  sharp  instrument. 

INCITATION,  s.  [incito,  from  cieo,  to  move,  Lat.]  an  in- 
centive ;  an  impulse ;  a  motive  which  spurs  a  person  to 
action.  , 

To  INCITE,  e.  a.  \inoito,  from  cieo,  to  move,  Lat.]  to  stir 
up ;  to  push  forward  in  a  design  ;  to  urge  on ;  to  animate 
or  encourage. 

INCITEMENT,  *.  a  motire  which  urges  a  person  to 
action. 

INCrVIL,  a.  [incivil,  Fr.]  wanting  the  elegance  of  breed- 
ing; not  behaving  witk  kindness.  See  Uncivil. 

INCIVILITY,  *.  linciviUti,  Fr.]  want  of  complaisance ; 
rudeness. 

INCLE'MENCY,  f.  [inclimenee,  Fr.  from  in,  a  negative 
particle,  and  dementia,  mercy,  Lat.]  want  of  mercy,  cruelty, 
or  harshness  of  treatment. 

INCLEMENT,  «.  [from  in,  a  negative  particle,  and 
dement,  merciful,  Lat.]  not  exercising  mercy  or  clemency  ; 
cruel ;  void  of  tenderness.  Figuratively,  severe  or  prodi- 
giouslv'  cold,  applied  to  seasons  or  climates. 

INCLrNABLE,  o.  [from  incftTw,  to  incline,  Lat.J  having  a 
propensity  ;  willing ;  naving  a  tendencv,  or  liable. 

INCLINATION,  t.  [from  indino,  to  incline,  Lat.]  ten- 
dency towards  any  point,  or  the  mutual  tendency  which 
two  or  more  bodies  have  to  one  another  ;  natural  aptness  or 
titaess;  disposition  orjtropensity  of  the  mind  to  any  par- 
ticular action.  In  navigation,  the  tendency  or  direction  of 
the  needle  or  compass  to  the  E.  or  W.  In  pharmacy,  the 
act  of  stooping  a  vessel  in  order  to  pour  a  liquor  out  free 
from  the  dregs,  called  likewise  decanUition.  In  astronomy, 
the.  inclination  of  a  planet,  is  the  angle  that  the  plane  of  its 
orbit  makes  with  tne  plane  of  the  ecliptic. 

INCLI'NATORY,  a.  having  the  quality  of  tending  to  a 
particular  point. 

INCLINATORILY,  ad.  obliquely;  with  a  greater  ten- 
dency to  one  side  than  another ;  with  some  deviation  from 
N.orS. 

To  INCLI'NE,  v.  «.  \inrlinr),  Lat.]  to  lean ;  to  bend  ;  to 
tend  towards  any  part.  Figuratively,  to  be  favourably  dis- 
posed to.  Actively,  to  give  a  tendency  or  direction  to  any 
place  or  state ;  to  turn  towards  aoy  thing,  as  desirous  or'  at- 
tentive ;  to  bend,  to  incurvutc. 

To  INCLI'P,  V.  a.  to  grasp;  to  inclose;  to  surround. 
"  Whafe'er  the  ocean  pales,  or  sky  indipt."  Shak. 

To  INCLOrSTER,  ».  a.  to  ihut  up  or  confine  in  a  clois- 
ter or  monastery. 

To  INCLO'St,  V.  a.    See  Enclose. 

To  INCLCUD,  ti.  a.  to  darken  with  'clouds  ;  to  make 
dark;  to  obscure. 

To  INCLUDE,  V.  a.  [from  Jm,  in,  and  chndo,  to  shut, 
Lat.J  to  mclose,  or  shut  in.  Figuratively,  to  imply ;  to  com- 
prehend,  or  contain. 
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INCLU'SIVE,  a:  Uiidusif,  Fr.  from  in,  in,  and  clando,  to 
shut,  Lat.J  inclosed;  contained ;  comprehended  in  any 
sum  or  number. 

INCLUSIVELY,  ad.  comprehending  or  reckoning  (lie 
thing  mentioned. 

INCOEXI'STENCE,  *.  [from  in,  a  negative  particle. 
con,  with,  and  existo,  to  exbt,  Lat.J  the  quality  of  uot  exist- 
ing together. 

INCO'G,  ad.  [contracted  from  incognito,  an  Italian  word, 
derived  from  the  Latin  incognitus,  unknownj  in  a  private 
manner  ;  in  such  a  manner  as  shews  that  a  person  would  not 
be  known. 

INCO'GITANCY,  ».  [ineogitantia,  low  Lat.  from  in,  a  ne- 
gative particle,  and  cogito,  to  think,  Lat.]  want  of  thought, 
or  want  of  thinking  on  the  nature  aud  consequence  of  our 
actions. 

INCO'GITATIVE,  a.  wanting  the  power  of  thinking. 

INCOGNITO,  ad.    See  Incog. 

INCOHERENCE,  orlNCOHE'RENCY,*.  want  of  be- 
jng  connected  together,  or  of  dependence  on  each  other ; 
inconsistence  r  want  of  cohesion. 

INCOHEHENT,  a.  not  following  as  a  consequence  ;  in- 
consistent ;  without  cohesion. 

INCOIiEHENTLY,  ed.  inconsistently ;  inconsequen- 
tially. 

INCOMBUSTIBILITY,  ».  the  quality  of  not  being  con- 
sumed by  fire.  A  burnt  body  becomes  iucombiistible  when 
it  has  received  so  much  oxygen  tliat  it  can  admit  no  more. 

INCOMBUSTIBLE,  a.  [Fr.jnot  to  be  consumed  by  fire. 
Modem  chymists  reckon  thirteen  incombustibles,  viz.  nitiu> 
gen,  the  three  alkalies,  and  the' nine  earths. 

INCOMBUSTIBLENESS,  *.  the  quality  of  not  beiujf 
wasted  or  consumed  by  fire. 

I'NCOME,  s.  that  which  an  estate  «r  post  produce* 
yeark  ;  the  produce  of  any  thing. 

INCOMMENSURABI'LlTY,  X.  the  state  of  one  thine 
compared  to  another,  when  they  cannot  both  be  measured 
by  any  common  measure,  however  small. 

INCOMMETsSURABLE,  n.  [from  m,  a  negative  parti- 
cle, con,  with,  and  mtnnjra,  a  measure,  Lat.]  not  to  be  re- 
duced to,  or  measured  bv,  any  common  measure. 

INCOMME'NSL'RATE,fl.[from!n,a  negative  particle, 
eon,  with,  and  mensma,  a  measure,  Lat.J  not  admitting  a 
common  measure;  bearing  no  proportion  lo  each  other. 

ToINCO'MMODATE,  or  INCOMMODE,  v.  a.  [from 
in,  a  negative  particle,  and  commodu^  convenient,  Lat.J  to 
make  inconvenient ;  to  be  inconvenient  (to ;  vexatious  or 
troublesome. 

INCOMMO'DIOUS, «.  [from  tn,  a  negative  particle,  an(| 
commodui,  convenient,  Lat.]  inconvenient;  vexatious  or 
troublesome. 

INCOMMODIOUSLY,  ad.  inconveniently;  not  »uit«d 
to  use  or  necessity  ;  not  at  ease. 

INCOMMODIOUSNESS,  *.  inconvenience. 

INCO.MMO'DITY,  s.  [iricommoditi,  Fr.  from  m,  a  negative 
particle,  and  commodus,  convenient,  Lat.J  an  incouveuience  ; 
trouble. 

INCOMMUNICABILITY,  #.  the  quality  of  not  beiae 
imparted  to  another. 

INCOMMUNICABLE,  o.  fFr.J  not  to  be  imparted,  or 
made  the  common  right  aud  property  of  another';  not  to  be 
expressed  or  explained  bv  words. 

INCOMMU'NICABLY,  ad.  in  a  manner  not  to  be  im- 
parted, or  to  become  the  common  quality  or  rigiit  of  an- 
other ;  in  such  a  manner  as  cannot  be'  expressed  or  eir 
plained. 

INCOMMUNICATING,  part,  harinj  no  commerce  ot 
intercourse  with  another. 

INCOMMUTS'lCATIVE.a.  reserved. 

INCOMPACT, or INCOMP ACTED,  a.  porous  ;  loose, 
or  not  having  its  parts  closely  and  strongly  joined  to- 
gether. 

INCOMPARABLE,  a.  [inctmpamiie,  Fr.]  so  esceileot 
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as  net  to  have  any  thioglikc  it;  exctlk-Kt  beyond  all  com- 

INCO'.MPARABLY,  arf.  beyond  comparison  or  competi- 
tion ;  excellently. 

ilSiCOMPA'S?>lONATE,(incompdshionate)a.  roid  of  pity 
or  tenderness ;  not  touched  or  atiected  with  the  miseries  of 
aiioilier. 

INCOMPATIBILITY,  <i.  [from  in,  a  negative  particle, 
and  competo,  to  agree.  Lat.J  the  quality  which  renders  a 
thing  not  possible  to  exist,  or  to  be  reconciled,  with  an- 
other ;  inconsistencv  with  another. 

INC0JIPAT1BL"E,  a.  [incomjmtlble,  Fr.]  impossible  to 
subsist  with  something  else ;  iuocusisteut  ^vith  sonitlhiu^' 
else;  irreconcileable. 

INCOMPATIBLY,  ad.  inconsistently. 

INCO'MPETENCY,  s.  Ihtcompctmce,  Fr.  |  inability.  In 
law,  a  want  pf  a  proper  qualification. 

INCO'MPETENT,  a.  not  suthcient,  or  not  pioportionate 
to  an  undcrtakin"'. .  lu  civil  hsw,  not  having  a  right  or 
qualification  for  the  performance  of  a  thing. 

INCO'MPETENTLY,  ad.  unsuitably:  ui  such  a  manner 
as  not  to  be  i.>rop()rtionate  to. 

INCO.M  PLETE,  a.  not  perfect  or  finished. 

1NCOMPLETENES.S.*.  imperfection;  the  state  of  a 
thin)^  which  is  not  finished. 

rSCOMPLI'ANCE,  *.  obstinacy  or  untractablencss  of 
temper;  want  or  refusal  of  compliance. 

INCOMPO'SED,  (inhotnpoted)  a.  disturbed  or  disor- 
dered. 

INCOMPOSSIBI'LITY,  ».  the  quality  of  not  being  join- 
ed or  existing  together  with  something  else;  inconsistency 
with  something. 

INCOM  PO  SSIBLE, «.  not  possible  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  or  in  one  and  the  same  subject. 

INCOMPREHENSIBILITY,  s.  [incomprehcnsibiliti,  Fr. 
from  JM,  a  negative  particle,  and  comprehendo,  to  compre- 
hend, Lat.]  the  Quality  of  not  being  perfectly  or  adequately 
comprehended  by  the  mind,  though  it  may  be  conceived 
imperfcctlv. 

INCOMPREHE'NSIBLE,  a.  TFr.  from  in,  a  negative  par- 
ticle, and  co»npreA«»irfo,  to  comprehend,  Lat.]  not  to  be  tully 
or  perfectlv  understood  or  comprehentled. 

INCOMPREHE'NSIBLENESS,  i.  the  quality  of  not  be- 
ing comprehended. 

INCOMPREHE'NSIBLY,  ad  in  a  maimer  not  to  be  con- 
ceived.    "God — hincomprchensibh) 'mf\n\tf."  I.ncke. 

INCOMPRESSIBI'LITY.*.  impossibility  of  being  press- 
ed or  squeezed  into  a  less  space. 

INCOMPRESSIBLE,  a.  [incompreiMle,  Fr.]  not  capa- 
ble of  being  pressed  or  squeezed  togetlier  into  a  narrower 
compass. 

INCONCE'ALABLE,(»nAoiweefaWe)  a.  not  to  be  hid,  or 
kept  secret. 

INCONCEIVABLE, (in<;onc«?ifli/«)  a.  [Fr.  from  w,  a  ne- 
gative particle,  and  coneipio,  to  conceive,  Lat.j  not  to  be 
conceived  or  apprehended  by  the  mind ;  that  of  which  we 
can  form  no  notion  or  idea. 

INCONCEIVABLY,  {ijikomchahli/)  ad.  in  a  manner  be- 
yond the  apprehension  of  the  mind. 

JNCONCETTIBLE,  a.  not  to  be  conceived  or  compre- 
hended bv  the  mind. 

INCONCLU'DENT,  a.  [from  m,  a  negative  particle,  and 
fOHrfHrfo,  to  conclude,  Lat. Jnot  conclusive ;  not  inferring  a 
consequence. 

INCONCLUSIVE,  a.  not  forcing  any  assent  to  the  mind, 
or  containing  any  forcible  evidence; 

INCONCLU  SIVELY,  ad.  without  any  such  evidence  as 
determines  the  understanding. 

INCONCLU'SIVENESS,  s.  want  of  strength  of  reason- 
ing: sufficient  to  prove  a  thing,  or  gain  the  assent  of  the 
mind. 

INCONCO'CT,  or  INCONCO'CTED,  «.  [from  tn,  a  ne- 
^tive  particle,  and  ccnco^,  to  digest,  Lat.l  in  surgery,  not 
ripened  or  digested. 
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INCONCO'CTION,  s.  in  medicine,  M  state  of  being 
crude,  indigested",  or  nnripe. 

INCONCU'RRlNG.a.  not  concurring. 

INCONDITE,  o.  [fromiH,  a  negative  particle,  and  esn. 
ditvs,  composed,  Lat.j  irregular  ;  rude  ;  unpolished. 

INCONDI'TIONAL,  {inlumdUhojml)  a.  without  restric- 
tion, limitation,  or  condition. 

INCONDI'TIONATE,  a.  not  limited;  not  restrained  l)j* 
anv  conditii)n  ;  absolute. 

iNCONFO'RillTY.f.  incompliance  with  the  practice  of 
otliers. 

INCONGRUENCE,  s.  want  of  fitnj-ssor  suitableness. 

INCONCiRL  ITY,  s.  [incoiigmiii,  Fr.  [from  i",  a  rjegati\Sp 
particle,  and  c</ngruus,  convenient,  Lat.J  uusuitatileness  of 
orfe  tiling  to  another;  inconsistence ;  impropriety  ;  ab- 
surdity. 

INCO'NGRUOUS.  «.  [t»c</»»r«,  Fr.  from  iVi,  a  negative 
particle, and>co?ig-/-uu*,  convenient,  Lat.j  unsuitable;  lueoii- 
sisteiit ;  absurd. 

.  INCO'NGRUOUSLY,  ad.  improperly ,  inconsistently  ; 
absurdly. 

INCOTSSCIONABLE.  (Mmshmabk)  a.  void  of  the  sense 
of  good  and  evil ;  without  anv  remorse  of  conscience. 

INCO'NSEQUKNT,  a.  [from  in,  a  negative  particle,  and 
cotwcyiiejir,  following,  Lat.J  without  a  just  conclusion;  with- 
out a  regular  inference. 

INCONSIDERABLE,  a.  unworthy  of  notice  ;  insignifi- 
cant ;  of  no  importance. 

INCONSI'DERABLENESS,  s.  want  of  merit,  worth,  or 
significancy;  want  of  importance, 

INCONSrDERATE,a.  [from  m,  a  negative  particle,  and 
considero,  to  consider,  Lat.]  without  regarding  the  nature  or 
consequences  of  our  actions  ;  careless  ;  rash. 

INCONSI'DERATELY,  ad.  in  a  negligent,  thoughtless, 
or  careless  manner. 

INCONSI'DERATENESS,  s.  want  of  thought;  want  or 
regard  to  the  consequences  of  our  actions. 

INCONSIDERATION,  *.  want  of  thought ;  rashness. 

INCONSISTENCE,  or  INCONSISTENCY,  s.  such  an 
opposition  between  propositions,  that  one  implies  the  denial 
of  the  other  ;  such  contrariety  of  qualities  that  both  caiv 
not  subsist  together ;  incongruity  ;  unsteadiness ;  change.^ 

n  l^lAf^  ABC 

INCONSI'STENT,  a.  not  to  be  reconciled  with.  So  con- 
trarv,  that  one  implies  the  denial  or  destruction  of  the  other, 
applied  cither  to  propositions  or  qualities-  Absurd. 

INCONSrSTENTLY,  ad.  absurdly  ;  unreasonably  ;  witif 
self-contradiction. 

INCONSrSTING,  part,  not  consistent  or  compatible 
with. 

INCONSO'LABLE,  a.  [inconsolalft,  Fr.]  not  to  be  com- 
forted. ^ 

INCOTs'SONANCY,  *.  disagreement  with  itself;  not 
agreeing  in  sound. 

INCONSPICUOUS,  a.  not  to  be  seen.  Not  worth 
notice. 

INCOT-JSTANCY,  s.  [from  in,  a  negative  particle,  and 
eonstans,  constant,  Lat.]  unsteadiness ;  a  disposition  of  mind 
continually  changing. 

INCO'NSTANT,  rt.  [from  in,  a  negative  particle,  and 
constant,  constant,  Lat.]  not  firm  in  resolution ;  not  stea-ily 
in  affection ;  varying  in  disposition,  temper,  or  conduct ; 
often  changing. 

INCONSU  MABLE,  a.  not  to  be  wasted. 

INCONSU'MPTIBLE,  a.  [from  in,  a  negative  particle, 
and  consumo,  to  consume,  Lat.]  not  utterly  to  be  destroyed 
or  wasted  bv  fire  or  other  means. 

INCONTE'STABLE,  a.  YincoHttstahle,  Fr.J  not  to  be 
disputed;  admitting  no  debate. 

INCONTESTAIJI.Y,  ad.  in  so  certain  a  manner,  as  not 
to  admit  of  doubt  or  dispute. 

INCONTI'GUOUS.B.  not  touching;  not  near. 

INCONTINENCE,  or  INCONTLN'ENCY,*.  [worn  in, 
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a  negative  particle,  and  fOH<(7/m,  to  restraiii,  Lat.]  not  ab- 
staining from  unlaw  t\ll  desires  ;  lust. 

INCONTINENT,  «.  [Crom  in,  a  negative  particle,  and 
ctmtineo,  to  restrain,  Lat.J  unchaste,  or  not  restraining  un- 
lawful desires. 

INCCNTINENTLY,  ad.  unchastely ;  without  delay  ; 
immediately. 

INCONTROVERTIBLE,  a.  so  plain  or  certain  as  to 
admit  of  no  dispute. 

INCONTROVERTIBLY,  ad.  in  a  manner  so  plain  or 
evident  as  to  admit  of  no  dispute. 

INCONVENIENCE,  orlNCONVE'NIENCY, «.  [from 
incnnKtnitnt,  Fr.]  unfitness,  or  unsuilableiicss.  Any  thing 
^bich  causes  uneasiness,  or  proves  an  hindrance  or  ob- 
stacle. 

INCONVENIENT,  a.  \iiiconrenieia,  Fr.]  disadvantage- 
ous ;  unfit ;  unseasonable. 

INCONVENIENTLY,  ad.  fn a  mannernot  fit  and  suita- 
ble'; unseasonable.    . 

INCONVERSABLE,  a.  reserved;  not  inclined  to  con- 
versation ;  not  aftable. 

INCONVERTIBLE,  o.  not  to  be  altered  or  changed. 

INCONVrNCIBLE,  a.  not  capable  of  being  convinced, 
or  forced  to  assent  to  the  truth  o^  a  proposition,  &c. 

INCONVI'NCIBLY,  «f/.incapiible  of  l)eiug  convinced. 

INCO'RPORAL,  a.  [immaterial ;  distinct  from  matter  ; 
distinct  from  body. 

INCORPORAXITY,  s.  [incorporalite,  Fr.]  not  consisting 
of  body  or  matter. 

To  INCO'RPORATE,  v.  a.  [incorporer,  Pr.]  to  mingle 
ditTerent  ingredients  together ;  to  join  together  inseparably  ; 
to  form  into  a  company,  societ>',  or  body  politic;  to  unite 
«r  associate.  Neuterly,  to  unite  with  something  else,  fdl- 
lowed  l*  with,  and  sometimes  into. 

INCORPORATE,*!,  not  consisting  of  matter  or  body  ; 
immaterial.  United  together  by  charter,  applied  to  societies 
at  commimitics. 

JNCORPORATION,  s.  [ineorporatwn,  Fr.]  the  union  of 
diffr  jent  ingredients ;  the  formation  of  a  body  politic,  or  the 
Mnitirtg  several  persons  together  by  charter,  adoption,  union, 
or  a$sc/<''iation. 

INC(>RPO'RE.\L,  a.  [from  in,  a  negative  particle,  and 
wrpus,  body)  Lat.J  not  consisting  of  matter  or  body ;  spiri- 
tual. 

INCORPO'RE  ,\LLY,  ad.  without  body. 

INCORPOREITY,  s.  the  quality  of  being  void  of,  or 
distinct  from,  body  or  matter. 

INCORRECT,  «•  not  accurate  or  nicely  finished;  imper- 
fect ;  faulty. 

INCORRE'CTI.Y,  ad.  in  a  faulty  or  fniperfect  manner. 

INCORRECTNESS,  s.  the  quality  of  having  faults  that 
are  not  amended  ;  want  of  exactness. 

INCO'RRIGIBLE>  a.  [iricorrigible,  Fr.]  bad  beyond  the 
power  of  being  made  better  by  correction  ;  erroneous  or 
iaulty  beyond  hope  <if  fnstruction  or  amendment. 

JNCO'RRIGIBLENBSS,  s.  the  quality  of  being  obsti- 
Batelv  bad  ;  hopeless  dep/avity. 

INCORRIGIBLY,  ad.  bad  to  such  a  degree  as  to  leave  no 
hopes  of  amendment. 

INCORRUTT,  orlNCORRUTTED,  «.  I/rom  in,  a  ne- 
tttive  particle,  and  corrumpo,  to  corrupt,  Lat.J  free  from  any 
foulness  or  sin ;  of  pure  and  honest  manners;  of  integrity 
above  the  power  of  a  bribe. 

.  tNCORRUPTlBI'LITY,  ,.^v>corn,ptiUtiti,  Fr.]  the  qua- 
Jitv  of  not  bein|[  liable  to  decay  or  corruption. 

INCORRUPTIBLE,  (sometimes  accented  on  the  second 
syllable)  a.  [incorruptible,  Fr.]  not  capable  of  decay  or  cor- 
ruption. 

INCOllRUTTION,  s.  [tncerrt.ption,  Fr.]  a  state  free 
froiu  corruption  or  decay  ;  a  state  of  integrity  beyond  the 
temptation  of  bribes. 

INCORRU'PTNESS,  ».  inviolable  purity;  unshaken  in- 
tegrity ;  unalterable  honesty ;  freedom  from  decav,  dcgenc- 
tatioB,  or  counplion, 
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To  INCRA'SSATE,  v.  a.  [from  in,  and  erauut,  Lat.]  to 
make  thick,  applied  to  liquors. 

INCRASSATION,  ».  the  act  of  making  thick;  the  state 
of  growing  thick,  applied  to  fluids. 

INCilA'SSATIV  E,  n.  that  which  has  the  power  or  quahty 
of  making  thick,  applied  to  fluids. 

To  INCRE'ASE,  (inltreise)  v.  n.  [incresco,  from  cresco,  to 
grow,  Lat.]  to  grow  more  in  number,  or  greater  in  bulk. 
Activelv,  to  make  more  or  greater. 

INCRE'ASE,  (iWirme)  s.  the  state  of  growing  greater, 
api>lied  to  bulk ;  any  thing  which  is  added  to  the  original 
stock;  gain;  produce.  Synon.  Things iWreaie  by  addi- 
tion of  llie  same  kind  ;  they  grow  by  nourishment;  thus  corn 
grows ;  the  harvest  increases.  The  word  grow  signifies  only 
the  augmentation,  independent  of  that  wliicli  occasions  it. 
The  word  iHcrcajc  gives  us  to  understand,  that  the  augmen- 
tation is  caused  by  a  fresh  quantity  which  casually  joins  it. 

INCRE'ASER,  {iiiltreeser)  s.  that  which  adds  to  the  num. 
beror  bulk  of  things. 

INCREA'TED,  a.  not  created. 

INCREDIBl'Lri'Y,  s.  [incredihjUti,  Fr.]  the  quality  of 
surpassiD'%  or  not  being  worthy  of,  belief. 

INCRE'DIBLE,  u.  [from  in,  a  negative  particle,  and 
credo,  to  believe,  Lat.]  surpassing  belief;  not  worthy  of 
belief. 

INCRE'DIBLY,  ad.  in  a  manner  not  to  be  believed. 

INCREDULITY,  *.  Uncreduliti,  Fr.]  the  quality  of  not 
believing,  notwithstanding  sufficient  proofs  to  demand 
assent. 

INCRE'DULOUS,  a.  [from  in,  a  negative  particle,  and 
tredo,  to  believe,  Lat.]  not  believing,  notwithstanding  argu- 
ments sufficient  to  demand  assent. 

INCREIJULOUSNESS, ».    See  Incredulity. 

I'NCREMENT,  j.  \inerenieiiiii,m,  from  incresco,  to  increase, 
Lat.]  the  act  of  growing  greater ;  the  cause  of  growth ; 
produce. 

To  INCRU'ST,  or  INCRU'STATE,  v.  a.  [incr^isto,  from 
in,  in,  and  crusta,  a  crust,  Lat.]  to  cover  with  a  hard  substance 
or  crust ;  to  cover  over  with  an  additional  coat  of  marble, 
&c.  •  ii.     ■ 
,   INCRU'STATED,  a.    See  Incrusted. 

INCRUSTATION,  *.  [Fr.  incnato,  from  in,  in,  and 
crusta,  a  crust,  Lat.J  the  act  of  covering  a  walk,  or  column, 
with  a  lining  or  coating  of  marble,  pottery,  or  stucco-work. 

IN  CIlU'STED,  part,  in  architecture,  applied  to  walls  or 
columns  covered  with  several  pieces  or  slips  of  sonie  pre- 
cious marble  or  stone. 

To  I'NCUBATE,  v.  n.  [from  in,  upon,  and  atho,  to  lie, 
Lat.]  to  sit  upon  eggs. 

iNCUBATION,  s.  [from  in,  upon,  and  cuho,  to  lie,  Lat.] 
the  act  of  sitting  upon  eggs  to  hatch  them. 

I'NCUBUS,  s.  [Lat.]  in  physic,  a  disorder,  tailed  the 
nightmare,  in  which  the  patient  cannot  stir  himself,  but 
with  the  utmost  difficulty  ;  is  seized  with  a  numbness,  sense 
of  weight,  with  a  dread  of  suffocation'  or  being  squeezed  to 
death,  from  some  body  which  seems  to  fall  sudcfenly  upon 
him.  It  consists  of  an  inflation  of  the  membranes  of  the 
stomach,  which  hinders  the  motion  of  the  diaphragm,  lungs, 
pulse,  and  motion,  attended  with  a  sense  of  weight  Oppres- 
sing the  breast. 

To  INCU'LCATE,  ».  a.  [from  in,  in,  and  culco,  to  tread, 
Lat.]  to  impress  on  the  mind  by  frequent  admonitions ;  to 
enforce  by  constant  and  incessant  repetitions. 

INCULCATION,*,  the  act  of  impressing  by  frequent 
admonitions. 

INCU'LPABLE,  a.  [from  in,  a  negative  particle,  and  cut 
pa,  a  fault,  Lat.J  not  to  be  found  fault  with  ;  free  from 
guilt. 

INCU'LPABLY,  ad.  in  a  manner  free  from  guilt. 

INCU'LT,  a.  [from  i»,  a  negative  particle,  and  coh,  to 
cultivate,  Lat.]  uncultivated. 

INCUMBENCY,  J.  the  act  of  lying  upon  something; 
the  state  of  keeping,  or  being  resident  on,  a  benefice. 

INCUMBENT,  a.  [from  in,  upon,  and  cuttibo^  to  lie,  Lat] 
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ifstlng    or    Ijing    upon  ;    imposed    or    refj^jiitd    ai    a 
dutv. 

INCU'MBENT,  s.  [from  m,  upon,  and  nmbo,  to  lie, 
Lat.l  iu  law,  one  who  is  ni  present  possession  of'an  ecclesias- 
tical benefice. 

To  INCUTMBER,  r.  a.  [fncomJier,  Fr.J  to  perplex,  em- 
barrass, or  hinder,  l>v  any  impediment. 

To  INCU'R,  t).  a. [from  in,  upon,  or  into,  and  cmro,  to  run, 
Lat.i  to  become  liable  to  punishment  or  bliime. 

INCURABrHTY,  s.  [viairabiliii,  Fr.]  impossibility  of 
beinff  cured. 

INCU'llABLE,  a.  [inatrable,  Fr.]  not  to  be  reiaoved  or 
cured  by  any  medicine. 

INCUHABLENESS,  s.  the  state  or  quality  of  not  admit- 
ting anv  cure. 
INCURABLY,  ad.  without  remedy. 
INCU'RIOUS,  a.  not  considering^  a  thin^  with  attention 
enough  to  discover  its  latent  beauties;  having  no  desire  of 
seeing  or  knowing  any  thing  new  or  strange. 

INCU'RSION,  s.  [from  in,  upon,  or  into,  and  curro,  to  run, 
Lat.]  attackor  assault,  an  inroad  or  invasion  of  a  country, 
not  amounting  to  a  conquest. 

To  INCU'R VATE,  v.  a.  [incurvo,  from  cunms,  crooked,  Lat.] 
to  bend  or  make  crooked. 

INCURVATION,  s.  Uncurvo,  from  ntrvus,  crooked,  Lat.] 
the  act  of  bending  or  making  crooked.  An  humble  bowing 
of  the  body,  applied  to  religious  worship. 

INCU'RVITY,  s.  [incwrvus,  from  curvi.f,  croolied,  Lat.J 
crookedness  or  the  state  of  bending  inwards. 

INDAGA'TION,  *.  [from  indago,  to  seek,  Lat.]  a  search 
in  order  to  discover  something  unknown;  the  act  of 
tracing. 

INDAGATOR,  s.  [Lat.J  9ne  who  endeavours  to  find  out 
a  thing  by  tracing  it  to  its  origin. 
To  INDA'RT,  v.  a.  to  dart  in;  to  strike  in. 
To  INDE'BT,  (the*  is  mute  both  in  this  word  and  its  de- 
rivatives) V.  a.  to  charge  with  a  debt ;  to  put  under  an  obli- 
gation by  conferring  a  favour. 

INDEBTED,  part,  under  obligation  for  some  favour 
received  ;  having  received  money  or  goods  for  which  a  per- 
son is  obliged  to  pay,  or  give  an  equivalent. 

INDE'CENCY,  *.  [indecmce,  Pr.]  any  thing  unbecoming 
the  person  who  commits  it ;  an  action  unbecoming  chastity 
or  good  manners. 

INDE'CENT,  «.  [indectnt,  Fr.]  unbecoming  p.  person's 
rank  or  character. 

INDE'CENTLY,  ad.  in  a  manner  unbecoming  a  person's 
rank  or  character. 

INDECIDUOUS,  a.  in  botany,  not  falling  off  or  shed- 
ding. 

INDECLI'NABLE,  a.  [from  in,  a  negative  particle,  and 
decliiw,  to  decline,  Lat.]  in  grammar,  not  admitting  any 
alterations  in  its  last  syllables. 

INDECOROUS,  a.  [from  in,  a  negative  particle,  and 
deem-us,  becoming,  Lat.]  not  becoming. 

INDECO'RUM,  I  Lat.]  an  action  unbecoming  the  rank 
or  character  of  a  person. 

INDE'KD,  ad.  xeaWy  ;  in  truth;  without  doubt.  Above 
common  rate.  This  is  to  be  granted  that; — a  particle  of 
connection. 

INDEFATIGABLE,  a.  [from  in,  a  negative  particle, 
and  defatigo,  to  weary,  Lat.J  not  exhausted  or  wearied  by 
eontinuallabour ;  labouring  as  if  never  tired. 

INDEFATIGABLY,  ad.  in  such  a  manner  as  if  never 
tired  by  labour. 

LNDEFE'ASIBLE,  or  INDEFE'SIBLE,  (iwhfeizihk)  <t. 
BOl  to  cutoff,  defeated,  or  made  void  ;  irrevocable. 

INDEFECTlBl'LlTY.j.thequalityof  not  being  subject 
to  decay,  defect,  or  failure. 

INDEFECTIBLE,  «.  \itom  in,  a  ncmtive  particle,  and 
defieio,  to  fail,  Lat.]  not  liaDle  to  decay,  ocfect,  or  failure. 

INDEFE'ISIBLE,  a.  [i«defaisible,  Fr,]  See  Indefea- 
sible. 
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INDEFENSIBLE,  a.  that  cannot  be  defended,  or  mahi- 
tained. 

INDE  FINITE,  a.  [from  in,  a  negative  particlt,  and  definio, 
to  limit,  Lat.J  not  determined,  settled,  li.niited,  or  restramed. 
In  grammar,  not  limited  of  restrained  to  auy  pa>ticular  time 
or  circumstance. 

INDEFINITELY,  ad.  in  an  undcterminate  and  locte 
manner. 

INDEFITVITUDE,  t.  a  quantity  or  number  not  limited 
by  our  understanding,  but  vet  finite. 

■IN-DELIBERATE,  or INDELrBERATED,«.[in*Wfff. 
Fr.]  not  premeditated  ;  not  done  with  or  after  due  conside- 
ration. 

INDELI'BERATENESS,  t.  want  of  consideration  ;  rash- 
ness ;  suddenness. 

INDEXIBLE,  a.  [from  in,  a  negative  particle,  aud  delo, 
to  blot  out,  Lat.  1  not  to  be  effaced  or  blotted  out ;  not  to 
be  annulled  or  abrogated. 

INDE'LICACY,  s.  want  of  delicacy  ;  want  of  elegance, 
or  a  rigorous  observance  of  decency. 

INDELICATE,  a.  wanting  decency. 

INDEMNIFICATION,  s.  security  against  any  loss  or 
penalty  ;  re-imburseracnt  or  repayment  of  loss  or  penalty. 

To  fNDE'MNIFY,  v.  a.  to  secure  againU  loss  or  p« 
nally. 

INDE'MNITY,  *.  [i^idemmti,  Fr.]  »ecurify ;  or  an  ex- 
emption from  punishnent. 

To  INDENT,  V.  a.  [from  in,  in,  and  dens,  a  tooth,  Lat.| 
to  form  any  thing  in  inequalities  like  a  row  of  teeth ;  to  act 
in  and  out  like  waves.    Ncuterly,  to  contract  or  bargain. 

INDENT,  f.  an  inequality  ;  a  dent  of  a  waviflg  surface 
like  thaii)f  an  indenture. 

INDENTATION,  i.  [from  in,  in,  and  dens,  a  tooth,  Lat.J 
an  indenture  or  waving  in  any  figure.  i 

INDENTURE,  s.  a  covenant,  so  called  because  the 
counterparts  are  indented  or  cut  in  and  out,  or  in  a  waving 
manner  over  each  other. 

INDEPENDENCE,  or  INDEPETVDENCY,  s.  [i«de. 
^ndence,  Fr.]  freedom ;  a  state  in  which  a  person  or  thing 
is  not  controlled  by,  or  any  ways  in  the  power  of,  another. 

INDEPE'NDENT,  a.  [indrpmdant,  Lat.J  not  depending  ; 
not  controlled. 

INDEPENDENTLY,  ad.  without  reference  to,  or  con- 
nection with,  other  things. 

INDEPI'/NDENTS,  a  sect  of  Protestants  in  England 
and  America  ;  so  called  from  their  independence  on  other 
churches,  aud  their  maintaining  that  each  church,  or  con- 
gregation, has  a  sufficient  power  to  act  and  perforin  every 
thing  relating  to  religious  government  within  itself,  and  it 
no  way  subject  or  accountable  to  other  churches,  or  their 
deputies ;  and  therefore  disallow  parochial  and  provincial 
subordination,  and  form  all  their  congregations  upon  a 
scheme  of  co-ordinacy.  This  denomination  received  its 
origin  about  the  year  1616  being  regarded  as  a  reformation 
oftlie  Brownisls. 

INDESTRUCTIBLE,  a.  impossible  to  be  destroyed. 

INDE-STRUCTiBILlTY,  «.  the  impossibility  of  being 
destroyed.  The  indestructibility  of  matter  is  such,  that 
though  bodies  are  deroinposed  not  a  particle  of  them  is 
annihilated,  but  is  found  in  some  other  form.        . 

INDETERMINABLE,  a.  not  to  be  fixed;  not  to  be  de- 
fined or  settle*!. 

INDETERMINATE,  a.  [ittditermini,  Fr.J  Unfixed  ;  not 
restrained  or  limited  to  any  particular  time,  circumstance,  or 
meaning.  ... 

INDETERMINATELY,  ad.  in  a  loose,  vague,  uncertaia 
or  unsettled  manner. 

INDETERMINATION,/.  want  of  resolution  or  deter- 
mination;  a  state  of  uncertainty. 

INDE'TE'RMINED,  a.  not  fixed  or  restrained  to  any  par- 
ticular time,  circumstance,  or  meaning. 

"INDEVOTION,  s.  [indention,  Fr.]  want  of  ardor  or 
zeal  in  r«ligious  worship. 
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IXDEVOIJT, a.  [iiitiiiot, Fr.] not  religious ;  not  zealous  in 
the  performance  of  religious  duties. 

I'NDKX,  ».  [I^t.]  a  discoverer  or  pointer  out ;  the  table 
containing  the  coutents  of  a  book,  with  the  pages  wliere  they 
may  be  found  ;  a  litlic  style,  or  hand,  wliich  poinis  to  the 
hoiir  on  tlie  globe  or  a  clock ;  a  hand  cut  out  or  painted  on  a 
jiost  to  direct  travellers  the  way  to  anv  place.  In  tjraniinar 
and  printiug,  the  figure  of  a  hand  wit1i  the  finger  pointing, 
used  to  denote  some  remarkable  passage  in  an  author.  In 
arithmetic,  a  figure  which  shews  the  niiralicr  of  places  of  an 
absolute  number  of  a  logarithm)  and  of  what  nature  it  is.  In 
anat.omv,  the  forefinger. 

liVDEXTE'RlTY,  s.  want  of  readiness  or  handincss  in 
performing  a  thin^. 

I'NDIAN,  a.  [from  India]  belonging  to  India.  Used 
substantively  for  a  person  born  in  the  in(lies. 

rNpiA>f  Arrow-root,  j.  a  sovereign  remedy  for  the 
bite  01  wasps  and  the  poison  of  the  manchineel  tree.  The 
Indians  apply  this  root  to  extract  the  venom  of  their 
arrows. 

I'NDIAN  Red,  s.  a  species  of  ochre;  a  very  fine  purple 
earth,  of  firm  compact  texture,  and  great  weight. 

i'NDICANT,  a.  [from  indico,  to  tell,  Lat.J  shewing,  dis- 
covering or  pointing  out.    In  physic,  pointing  out  a  remedy. 
To  raDICATE,  V.  a.  [indico,  Lat.]  to  shew ;  to  point 
out. 

INDICATION,  s.  [from  indico,  to  tell,  Lat.]  a  mark,  token, 
sign,  or  symptom  of  something;  which  is  liiddeu,  or  not 
plain  of  itself ;  a  discovery  or  information  of  something  that 
was  not  known.  In  medicine,  a  symptom  discovering  or 
directing  what  is  to  be  done  to  cure  a  distemper.  It  is  of 
four  kinds;  vital,  preservative,  curative;  and  palliative;  as 
it  directs  what  is  to  be  done  to  continue  life,,  cutting  off  the 
cause  of  an  approaching  distemper,  curing  it  while  it  is 
actually  present,  or  lessening  its  effects,  or  taking  off  some 
of  its  symptoms  before  it  canoe  wholly  removed. 

INDICATIVE,  a.  [from  indico,  to  tell,  Lat.]  shewing, 
discovering  or  pointing  out.  In  grammar,  the  first  mood 
of  a  verb,  wbertin  it  expresses  affirmation,  denial,  doubting, 
or  declaring.  The  English  indicative,  is  formed  in  most  of 
its  tenses  after  the  manner  of  the  Saxons. 

INDI'CATIVELY,  od.  in  such  a  manner  as  shews,  de- 
clares, discovers,  or  betokens. 

I'NDICO, «.  a  plant,  by  tins  Americans  called  anil.  In 
the  middle  of  the  flower  is  the  style,  which  afterward  be- 
comes a  jointed  pod,  containing  one  cylindrical  seed  in  one 
partition,  from  which  indico  is  made,  which  is  used  in  dying 
for  a  blue  colour. 

To  IN  DI'CT,  (indUe)  v.  «.  to  charge  a  person  with  a  crime, 
by  a  written  accusation,  before  a. judge. 

"INDI'CTION,  s.  [indiction,  Fr.]  a  declaration  or  procla- 
mation. In  chronology,  the  indiction,  instituted  by  Con- 
stantine  the  Great,  is  properly  a  cycle  of  tributes,  orderly 
disposed,  for  fifteen  yearsj  and  by  it  accounts  of  that  ki/id 
were  kept.  Afterwards  «i  memory  of  the  great  victory 
obtained  by  C«nstantine  over  Maxentius,  sCal.  Oct.  312, 
by  which  an  entire  freedom  was  given  to  Christianity,  the 
council  of  Nice,  for  the  honour  of  Constantine,  ordained  that 
the  accounts  of  years  should  be  no  longer  kept  by  the  Olym- 
piads, which  till  that  time  had  been  done ;  but  that,  instead 
thereof,  the  indiction  should  be  made  use  of,  by  which  to 
reckon  and  date  their  jears,  which  had  its  epocha  A.  D. 
31.3,  Jan.  1. 

INDICTMENT,  {inditement)  s.  a  bill,  or  an  accusation 
for  an  offence,  exhibited  unto  jurors;  a  bill,  or  declara- 
tion, made  in  form  of  law  for  the  benefit  of  the  common- 
wejilth. 

rNDlA,an  extensive  region  in  Asia,  which  lies  between 
66  and  108  deg.  E.  Ion.  and  8  an. 1 .3fi  deg.  N.  lat.  Under 
this  name  is  generally  understood  all  the  countries  which 
lie  S.  of  Tartary,  ana  extend  from  the  eastern  frontiers  of 
Persia  to  the  western  coast  of  China,  divided  into  India 
,  within,  and  In'lia  without  the  Ganges.  The  moderns  have 
Itkewisc  included,  under  the  denominatioa  oflheEast  In- 


dies, the  islands  of  Japan,  with  all  the  islands  in  the  Eastern 
and  Indian  Oceans,  nearly  as  far  as  New  Holland,  and  New 
Guinea.  But  the  name  of  India  is  most  frequently  applied 
to  that  country  only,  which  is  distinguished  ni  Asia,  as  well 
as  in  Europe,  by  the  name  of  Hindoostan  ;  and  which  may 
be  more  strictly  considered  under  the  three  grand  divisioi,s 
of  Hindoostan  Proper,  the  Deccan,  and  the  Peninsul;i.  Hin- 
doostan Proper,  includes  all  the  countries  that  lie  to  the  N. 
of  thcriverNerbudda,  and  of  the  soubalis  of  Baharand  Ben- 
gal. The  principal  soubalis,  or  provinces,  in  Hindoostan 
Proper,  are  Agimere,  Agra,  Cashmere,  Delhi,  Gu/erat,  La- 
hore,  Malvv;a,  Moultan,  Oiide,  Rohilcund,  Sindy,  tVc.  The 
term  Deccan,  which  signifies  the  South,  has  been  extended 
to  the  whole  region  that  lies  to  the  S.  of  Hindoostan  Proper; 
but  in  its  most  proper  atid  limited  sense,  it  means  only  the 
countries  situated  between  Hindoostan  Proper,  the  Carnatic 
the  Western  Indian  Sea,  and  Orissa;  namely,  the  provinces  of 
Caudeish,  Dowlatabad,Visiapour,  Golcondo,  and  the  western 
part  of  Behrar.  All  the  tract  S.  of  the  Kistna,  is  generally 
called  the  jietiinsula.  The  name  India,  by  which  this  coun- 
try, as  far  as  it  was  known,  is  distinguished  in  the  earliest 
Greek  histories,  appears  to  be  derived  from  Hind,  the  name 
given  to  it  by  the  antient  Persians,  through  whom  the 
knowledge  of  the  country  was  transmitted  to  the  Greeks. 
The  word  Hindoostan  is,  indeed,  entirely  of  Persian  origin, 
compounded  of  Stan,  a  region,  and  Hind,  or  Hindoo.  The 
whole  of  Hindoostan  may  now  be  said  to  consist  of  five  prin- 
cipal states,  which  hold  as  tributaries,  or  feudatories,  some 
numerous  inferior  states.  These  five  principal  states  are,  the 
British;  thePoonah  Mahrattas;  the  Behrar  Mahrattas;  Ni- 
zam Ally,  soubah  of  the  Deccan  ;  and  theSeiks.  The  Bri- 
tish possessions  are  Mysore,  or  the  doniiniotis  of  the  late  Tip- 
f)oo Sultan,  Bengal,  the  greater  part  of  Bahar,  part  of  Alia- 
labad,  part  of  Orissa,  the  Northern  Circars,  ajaghire  in  the 
Carnatic,  Baramahal,  Dindigul,  and  some  considerable  coun- 
tries to  the  N.  and  S.  of  Calicut,  on  the  coast  of  Malabar, 
with  Bombay  and  the  island  of  Salsette.  The  allies  of  the 
British,  who  may  be  considered  as  dependent  on  them,  are 
the  nabob  of  Oude;  the  nabob  of  the  Carnatic,  iiicluding- 
Tanjore,  Madura,  Tinevclly,  and  Marrawars;  the  rajahs  of 
Travancore;  and  the  territory  of  Cochin.  The  Indian  ter- 
ritory held  by  England,eitherni direct  subjection, or  through 
the  intervention  of  dependent  allies,  contains  more  thSn 
20,000,000of  inhabitants,  and  yields  an  annual  revenue  of 
8,000,000/.  sterling.  Exclusive  of  the  Europeans,  the  inha- 
bitants of  Hindoostan  are  computed  at  10,000,000  Mahome- 
tans, and  100,000,000  Hindoos.  The  Mahometans,  'or  Mus- 
sulmans, whom  the  English  commonly,  but  improperly,  call 
Moors,  or  Moormen,  are  represented  as  bearing  a  very  bad 
character.  The  Hindoos,  or  Gentoos,  are  of  a  black  com- 
plexion, their  hair  long,  their  persons  straight,  their  limbs 
neat,  their  fingers  long  and  tapering,  and  theircountcnances 
open  and  pleasant.  They  are  divided  into  different  tribes 
or  casts.  The  four  principaUribesarc  the  bramins,  soldiers, 
labourers,  and  mechanics;  and  these  are  subdivided  into  a 
multiplicity  of  inferior  distinctions.  There  are  bramins  of 
various  degrees,  who  have  the  care  of  religion,  or  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Gentoo  law,  allotted  to  them.  These 
priests  are  held  sacred  by  the  Indians  or  Hindoos.  Those 
who  engage  in  worldly  pursuits  are  generally  the  worst  of 
all  the  Gentoos;  for,  persuaded  that  the  waters  of  the  Ganges 
will  purify  them  from  their  sins,  and  exempted  from  ihe 
utmost  rigour  of  the  courts  of  justice,  (under  tbe  Gentoo  go- 
vernments,) they  run  into  the  greatest  excesses.  The  sol- 
diers are  commonly  called  Hajaii-poots;  tliat  is,  descendants 
of  the  rajahs.  They  readily  enter  into  the  service  of  any 
that  will  pay  them,  and  follow  wlierever  be  leads.  The 
English  have  many  battalions  of  them  in  their  employ,  un- 
der the  name  of  sepoys.  The  labourers  include  farmers, 
and  all  who  cultivate  the  land,  llie  mechanics  inchule  mer- 
chants, bankers,  and  all  who  follow  any  trade  ;  these  again-, 
are  subdivided  into  each  particular  branch.  Besides  these,'_ 
there  are  the  P-arians,  or  Ilallachores,  who  cannot  be  called, 
atribe,  being  rather  the  refuse  or  outcasts  of  the  other  tribes.. 
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Tlit-y  are  a  set  of  poor  unliappy  people,  "aIio  arc  destined 
lo  perforin  life  most  disagreeable  ottiees  of  life,  bury  tl'ie 
dead,  and  carry  away  every  tfiin;^  that  is  pol!\itcd.     One 
deseription  of  tlfese,  or  rallier  the  outcasts  of  ti'iese  outcast*, 
the  Poulicliees,  on  the  Mai  bar  coajt,  are  LeM  in  such  abo- 
niinalion,  ti^at  if  oue  of  theui  happens  to  foucli  a  Hindoo  of 
a'si\periortril>e,the  latter  does  not  scruple  to  draw  fiis  sabre, 
sind  kill  bim  on  the  spot ;  and  for  so  atrocious  an  act  he  is 
not  even  willed  to  an  account.     All  the  different  tribes  are 
kcf.t  distinct  from  each  other,  by  insurmountable  barriers  ; 
tfiey  are  fi)rbidden  to  intermarry,  to  dwell  together,  to  eat 
with  each  other,  or  even  to  <lrink  out  of  the  same  vessel ; 
and  if  they  transgress  any  of  these  rules,  they  are  obliged 
from  that  mstaut  to  join  with  the  1  lallachores.  The  dominion 
Qi'  reliction  extends  here  to  a  thousand  particulars,  which 
in  other  couirtries  are  governed  by  the  eiyil  laws,  or  by 
taste,  custom,  or  fashion.    Their  dress,  their  food,  the  com- 
mon intercourses  of  life,  their  marriages,  and  professions, 
are  all  under  the  jnrisdieiion  of  religion.    The  food  of  the 
Hindoos  is  simple,  consisting  chiefly  of  rice,  ghee,  (a  kind 
of  imperfect  butter,)  milk,  vegetables,  and  oriental  spices. 
The  warrior  cast  may  eat  of  the  flesh  of  goats,  sheep,  and 
poultry  ;  and  other  superior  cast  may  cat  poultry  and  fish. 
Their  happiness  consists  in  the  solaces  of  domestic  life  ;  and 
tliey  are  taught  by  their  religion,  that  matrimony  is  an  indis- 
pensable duty  in  every  man,  who  does  not  entirely  sepa- 
rate himself  from  the  world  from  a  principle  of  devotion. 
Their  religion  permits  them  to  have  several  wives ;  but  they 
seldom  have  more  than  one  ;  and  their  wives  are  distin- 
guished by  a  decency  of  demeanor,  a  solicitude  in  their  fa- 
milies, and  a  fidelity  to  their  vows,  which  might  do  honour 
to  human  nature  in  the  most  civilized  countries.    The  cus- 
tom of  women  burning  themselves  on  the  death  of  their  hus- 
bands, is  still  practised  in  Hindoostan.    In  some  parts  of 
India^  as  the  Carnatic,  this  dreadful  custom  is  accompanied 
with  peculiar  horror.    It  is  asserted,  that  they  diff  a  pit,  ia 
which  is  deposited  a  large  quantity  of  ciimbustiblc  matter, 
which'  is  set  on  fire  ;  and  the  body  being  let  down,  the  vic- 
tim throws  herself  into  the  flamino;  mass.     In  other  places, 
a  pile  is  raised  extremely  high,  and  the  body,  with  the  wife, 
is  placed  upon  it,  and  then  the  whole  is  set  on  tire.     In  the 
Code  of  Gentoo  laws,  translated  by  N.  B.  Halhead,  Esq.  is 
the  following  remarkable  passage  concerning  this  practice  : 
"  It  is  prooer  for  a  woman,  after  Iter  husband's  death,  to 
burn  herself  in  the  fire  with  his  corpse.    Every  woman,  w  ho 
thus  burns  herself,  shall  remain  in  paradise  with  her  husband 
threescore  and  fifty  lacks  of  years,  by  destiny.     If  she  can- 
not burn,  she  must,  in  that  case,  preserve  an  inviolable  chas- 
tity ;  if  she  remain  always  chaste,  she  goes  to  paradise  ;  and 
if  she  do  not  preserve  her  chastity,  she  goes  to  hell."  Hin- 
doostan, towards  the  N.  is  pretty  temperate ;  but  hot  to- 
wards the  S.  and  it  rains  almost  constantly  for  three  months 
in  the  year.  Its  products  are  rice,  millet,  cotton,  figs,  pome- 
granates, onuiges,  lemons,  citrons,  cocoa-trees,  &c.    'I'liere 
are  mines  of  gold,  silver,  and  diamonds.     Beside  domestic 
animals,  here  are  elephants,  rhinoceroses,  buffaloes,  lions, 
tigers,  leopards,  panthers,  and  monkeys,  with  camels  and 
drome'ilaries.    Its  principal  exports  are  sugar,  indigo,  salt- 
petre, silk,  cotton,  and  precious  stones ;  ami  particularly 
•  calicoes,  chintzes,  muslins,  &c. 

I'NI)1.4NS  of  North  and  South  America,  the  origi- 
nal natives  of  these  two  vast  continents.  Of  the  manners  of 
the  North  American  Indians,  the.  reader  may  have  a  general 
idea,  by  an  account  of  those  who  inhabit  the  countries  to  the 
E.  of  the  river  Mississippi.  These  consist  of  28  diftercnt 
nations ;  the  principal  of  which  are  the  Cherolcees,  the  Chi- 
casiiws,  the  ChcJctaws,  the  Creeks,  the  Delanares,  the  Six 
Nations,  the  Shawanese,  the  Hurons,  the  Illinois,  Ac.  .Al- 
lowing about  700  to  a  nation  or  tribe,  they  will  contain,  in 
allj  20/.<U0  people.  The  Indians  are  not  born  white;  ind 
take  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  darken  their  complexion,  by 
anointing  themselves  with  grease,  and  lying  in  the  sun. 
They  also  paiut  their  face,  breasts,  and  shoulders,  of  various 
colours,  but  generally  red  ;  and  their  features  are  iiuat,  es- 
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pecially  those  of  the  women.    They  are  of  a  middle  stature, 
their  limbs  clean  and  straighf,  and  scarcely  any  crooked  or 
deformed  person  is  to  be  found  among  them,  (n  many  parts 
of  their  bodies  they  tattoo  themselves,  or  prick  in  gunpow- 
der on  the  skin  in  very   pretly  figures.     Some  shave,  o 
phicfc  tRe  hair  off  their  heads,  except  a  patch  about  the 
crown,  which  is  ornamented  with  beautiful  feathers,  beiiris, 
wampum,  and  such  like  baubles;  and  except  the  bead  anci 
eyebrows,  they  pluck  the  hair  with  great  diligence  from  all 
parts  of  the  body,     llieir  ears  are  pared  and  stretched  in  a 
thong  down  to  their  shoulders.    They  are  wound   round 
with  wire,  to  expand  them,  and  adorned  with  silver  pen- 
dants, rings;  and  bells,  which  they  likewise  wear  in  tlieir 
noses.    Some  of  them  will  have  a  large  feather  through  the 
cartilage  of  the  nose  ;  and  those  who  can  afibrd  it  wear  a 
collar  of  wampum,  a  silver  breastplate,  and  bracelets  on  the 
arms  and  wrists.     A  bit  of  cloth  about  the  middle,  a  shirt 
of  the  English  make,  on  which  they  bestow  innumeralJe 
broarhes  to  adorn  if,  a  sort  of  cloth  boot  and  mockasoons, 
which  are  shoes  of  a  make  peculiar  to  the  Indians,  orna- 
mented with  porcupine  quills,  with  a  blanket  of  watch-coat 
thrown  o-er  all,  complete  their  dress  at  home  ;  but  when 
they  go  on  expeditions,  they  leave  their  trinkets  behind, 
and  mere  necessaries  .^erve  them.    There  is  little  diflerence 
between  the  dress  of  the  men  and  women,  excepting  that  a 
short  petticoat,  and  the  hair,  which  is  exceeding  black  and 
long,  clubbed  behind,  dutinguish  some  of  the  latter.    They 
are  such  expert  maiksmoii,  that  they  will  kill  birds  flying, 
fishes  sw  imming,  and  wild  beasts  running.    They  are  very 
intelligent  people,  quick  of  apprehension,  sudden  in  execu- 
tion, subtle  in'  business,  e;xquisite  in  invention,  and  Indus* 
trious  in  action.    They  aiic  very  hardy,  bearing  heat,  cold, 
hunger,  and  thirst,  in  a  tijr  prising  manner ;  and  yet  no  peo- 
ple are  more  addicted  to  excess  in  eating  and  drinking, 
when  it  is  conveniently  in  their  power.    The  follies,  nay 
mischief,  they  commit,  when  inebriated,  are  entirely  laid  to 
the  liquor;  and  no  one  will  revenge  any   injury  (murder 
excepted)  received  from  oinieviho  is  no  more  himself.  Their 
public  conferences  shew  fliem  to  be  men  of  genius  ;  and 
they  have,  in  a  high  degrei^^  the  talent  of  natural,  or  un- 
studied eloquence.    They  l.'vc  dispersed  in  small  villages, 
either  in  the  woods,  or  on  t.be  banks  of  rivers,  w here  they 
have  little  plantations  of  IndAin  corn  and  roots,  not  enougli 
to  supply  their  families  half  file  year;  and  subsist  the  re- 
mainder of  it  by  hunting,  fishii  ig,  and  fowling,  and  the  fruits 
of  the  earth,  which  grow  spc  iitaneously  in  great   plenty. 
Their  huts  are  generally  built  of  small  logs,  and  covered 
with  bark,  each  one  haviiig  a  ch  imney,  and  a  door,  on  w  hicU 
they  place  a  padlock.    They  mostly  lie  upon  skins  of  wild 
beasts,  and  sit  on  tlie  grouncl.    'They  have  brass  kettles  and 
pots  to  boil  their  food.     Gourds  or  calabashes,  cut  asunder, 
serve  iheni  for  pails,  cups,  and  dishes.    The  accounts  of 
travellers  concerning  their  religi(  m,  are  various.     All  agree, 
that  they  acknowledge  one  Suprc  me  God.    They  adore  the 
Great  Spirit,and  believe  that  his  c  ire  is  extended  over  tlicm  ; 
and  that '  he   puts  good  into  fliei'r  hearts.'    They  also  lie- 
lievc  in  a  future  state  ;  that  after  tieath  they  shall  he  re. 
moved  to  their  friends,  who  have  gone  before  them,  f-o  ati 
elysium,  or  paradise.  Some  believe  that  there  is  great  virtue 
in  fcastsfor  the  sick.    For  this  purpose,  a  young  buck  must 
be  killed  and  boiled,  the  friends  and!  near  neighbours  of  the 
patient  invited,  and  having  first  thrown  tobacco  on  the  fire, 
and  covered  it  up  close,  they  all  sit  d  own  in  a  ring,  and  raise 
a  lamentable  cry.    They  tlien  uncover  the  fire,  and  kindle 
it  up;  and  the  head  of  the  buck  is  fij.-st  sent  about,  every 
one  taking  a  bit,  and  giving  a  loud  c  roak,  in  imitation  of 
crows.    They  afterward  proceed  to  e  at  all  the  buck,  mak- 
ing a  most  harmonious,  melancholy  st  mg ;  in  which  strain 
their  music  is  particularly  excellent.      Some  nations  ablur 
adultery,  do  not  approve  of  a  plurality  of  wives,  and  are  not 
guilty  of  theft;  but  there  are  other  b.ibes  that  arc  nut  so 
scrupulous.    Among  ihe  Chieasaws,  i .  husband  may  cut  oti 
the  nose  of  his  wife,  if  guilty  of  adiil'ter\'  ;  but  men  are  al- 
lowed greater  liberty.    This  nation  di  spisesa  thief.  Aniouj; 
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fl)e  Chcrokees  f  hey  cutoff  the  nose  and  cars  of  an  adulleress ; 
afl'jrward  h'.-r  fiiishand  t;ivcs  her  a  discharge.  Their  form 
of  m.irriage  iss.V.it;  the  man,  before  witiirssos,  fjives  the 
<)vi(ie  a  deer's  fooi,  and  she,  in  return,  presenrs  him  witli  an 
ear  of  corn,  as  erahlemsof  their  several  duties.  T!ie  wonien 
are  very  slaves,  in  manv  instances,  to  the  men  ;  in  others, 
they  are  upon  an  equal  footing,  dehbcrafiiig;  in  the  public  as- 
semblies, and,  in  private  life,  enjoy inj;  the  privilege  of  de- 
ciarins;  their  affection,  or  paying  their  addresses,  to  those 
they  love.  Sometinies  their  prisoners  are  destined  to  be 
tortured  to  death,  in  order  to  satiate  the  revenge  of  their 
conquerors.  When  the  ftital  sentence  is  intimated  to  tiiera, 
they  receive  it  with  an  unaltered  countenance,  raise  their 
death-song,  and  prepare  to  suffer  like  men.  The  victors  as- 
semble as  to  a  solemn  festival,  resolved  to  put  tiie  fortitude 
of  the  captives  to  the  utmost  proof.  A  scene  ensues,  the 
bare  description  of  which  is  enough  to  chill  the  heart  with 
horror.  The  prisoners  are  tied  naked  to  a  stake,  i>ut  so  as 
to  be  at  liberty  to  move  round  it.  All  present,  men,  wo- 
»nen,  and  children,  fA\  upon  them  with  knives  and  other 
instruments;  and  such  is  their  cruel  insenuity  in  torturing, 
thit,  by  avoiding^  to  touch  the  vital  part,  they  often  prolong 
the  scene  of  anguish  for  several  days.  In  spite  of  all  their 
sufferings,  the  victims  continue  to  chant  their  death-song 
with  a  firm'voice,  they  boast  of  their  own  exploits,  they  in- 
sult their  tormentors  for  their  want  of  skill  to  avenge  the 
death  of  their  friends  and  relations,  they  warn  thsra  of  the 
vengeance  that  awaits  them  on  account  of  what  they  are 
now  doing,  and  excite  their  ferocity  by  the  most  provoking 
reproaches  and  threats.  Weary,  at  length,  with  contending 
with  men,  whose  constancy  the*'  cannot  vanquish,  some 
diief  puts  a  period  to  their  suffflings,  by  dispatching  them 
with  his  dagger  or  his  club.  The  peojile  of  S.  America 
gratify  their  revenge  in  u  manner  suuiewhat  different,  but 
with  the  same  unrelenting  rancour.  Their  prisoners,  after 
meeting,  at  their  first  entiance,  with  the  same  rough  reception 
as  among  the  N.  Americans,  are  not  only  exempt  from  in- 
jarv,  but  treated  with.the  greatest  apparent  kindness,  feasted, 
and  caressed.  But,  by  a  refinement  of  cruelty,  \7hile  they 
seem  studious  to  attach  their  captives  to  life,  their  doom  is 
irrevocably  fixed.  On  an  appointed  day,  the  victorious  tribe 
:Msenibles,  the  prisoner  is  orought  forth  with  greatsolemnity, 
he  meets  his  lot  with  nndaunted  firmness,  and  is  dispatched 
vith  a  single  blow.  The  woment  he  fifils  the  women  seize 
the  body,  and  dress  it  for  the  feast.  The^'  besmear  their  chil- 
»lreti  with  the  blood,  in  order  to  kindle  in  their  bosoms  a4ia- 
tretl  of  their  enemies,  and  all  join  in  feeding  upon  the  flesh 
vith  amazing  greediness  and  exultation.  The  Indians  of  S. 
America,  immediately  under  the  Spanish  government,  al- 
though the  most  depressed  order  of  men  in  the  country 
which  belonged  to  their  ancestors,  are  now  far  from  being 
treated  with  that  rigour  and  cruelly  wliich  was  laid  to  the 
I'harge  of  the  first  conquerors  of  that  continent.  They  are 
i!0  longer  considered  as  sJaves  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  ate 
leptttcd  as  freemen,  and  entitled  to  the  privileges  of 
.subjects. 

I'N'DIRS  WEST,  the  narae  given  to  a  great  number  of 
islands  ill  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  which  extend  from  the  N.W. 
fxDcinity  of  the  Bahama  Islands,  off  the  coasts  of  Florida,  in 
Jat.  27.  4.'>.  N.  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  to  the  island  of 
Tobago,  which  is  120  liiilcs  from  the  coast  of  Terra  Firma,  in 
1 1_.  deg.  3({.  min.  N.  lat.  They  lie  between  5U  and  80  deg. 
W.  Ion.  Cuba  being  the  most  western  and  l^rbadoes  the 
niosf  eastern  of  all  these  islands.  When  Christopher  Colum- 
bus discovered  them,  in  1492,  he  considered  them  as  part  of 
those  vast  rejfions  in  Asia,  comprehended  under  the  ge- 
neral name  of  India,  to  reach  which,  by  a  course  due  W. 
across  the  .Atlantic  Ocean,  had  been  the  grand  object  of  his 
voyage :  and  this  opinion  was  so  general,  tliat  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  king  and  queen  of  Castile,  (in  their  ratification  of 
their  acrecmcut  granted  to  Columbus  upon  his  return,)  gave 
tUem  also  Aie  name  of  hitfies.  Even  after  the  error  wTiicli: 
gave  rise  to  this  opinion  was  detected,  and  the  true  position 
«t  the  New  .Vorld  was  ascertained,  the  name  has  remained. 


and  the  appellation  of  the  West  Tndirs  is  slil!  given  to  thvift 
islands,  and  tliat  of  Indians  fo  llie  inhabitants,  not  only  of 
the  islands,  but  of  the  two  continents  of  Aiijirica.  They  arc 
likewise  called  the  Caribbee  Islands,  from  the  aborigines  of 
the  country  ;  and  the  sea  in  which  they  lie,  is  sometimes 
called  by  modern  geographers,  the  Archipelago  of  the  Ca- 
ribbees.  By  the  Frencli  they  are  called  the  Greater  and  Less 
Antilles;  the  Greater  comprehending  Cuba,  St.  Domingo, 
Jamaica,  and  Porto  Rico;  and  the  Less,  Aruba,  Curafoa, 
Bonair,  Margarelta,  and  some  others,  near  the  coast  of  Terra 
Firma.  Foreign  geographers,  hr.tiever,  are  not  agreed  as 
to  the  meaning  or  application  of  the  word,  some  applving  it 
to  the  Caribbee  Islands  in  general.  Nautical  men  distfnguish 
them,  from  the  different  courses  taken  by  ships,  into  the  Lee- 
ward and  Windward  Islands.  The  name  of  the  Caribbees 
should  properly  be  confined  to  the  smaller  islands,  which  lit- 
between  Porto  Rico  and  Tobaj;o.  These  were  inliabifed  by 
the  Caribbees,  a  hardy  race  of  men,  nowise  resembling  their 
feeble  and  timid  neighbours  in  the  larger  islands.  Even  iii  . 
later  times,  they  have  made  a  stout  resistaiMc  in  defence  of 
the  last  territory  (the  island  of  St.  Vincent)  which  the  rapa- 
city  of  their  invaders  had  left  in  their  possession.  Tl;v  reader 
will  find  most  of  these  islands  twatod  of  separatelv. 

1 NDIFF KREN CE, or  IN Dl  FF I'.Rl.N C Y , ...  [from  in,  a 
negative  particle,  and  differo,  to  differ,  Lat.]  freedom  front 
bias  or  influence ;  impartiality,  or  freedom  from  prejudice ; 
want  of  affection  ;  nnconcernedness. 

INDI'FFF.RKNT,  a.  [from  in,  a  negative  ftarticle,  and 
Jifftro,  to  differ,  Lat.]  not  determined  on  either  side ;  uncon- 
cerned or  regardless  ;  not  having  such  a  difference  as  to 
oblige  us  to  determine  on  either  side;  neither  commanded 
nor  forbidden  ;  neither  good  nor  bad  ;  passable;  tolerable^ 

INDIFFERENTLY, ad.  without  distinction,  or  incliuJiift 
more  to  one  than  another  ;  without  wish.aversion,  or  emo- 
tion ;  not  well ;  tolerablv  ;  passablv. 

INDIGENCE,  or  I'NDIGl'A'CV,  s.  [from  indigfo,  to 
want,  Lat.1  want  of  the  coiafotlsoflife  ;  poverty. 

INDIGENOUS,  a.  [from  indu,  within,  and  ffeno,  to  begets 
Lat.l  native;  originally  produced  or  born  in  acountry. 

INDIGENT,  a.  [from  indigeo,  to  want,  Lat.]  iu  want  of 
the  comforts  of  life,  or  of  mouey  to  procure  them  ;  void ; 
cmutv  ;  wanting. 

INDK;  est,  or  INDIGE'.STI',D,  n.  [from  in,  a  negative 
particle,  and  di^eshis,  from  (//i!Yro,  to  digest,  Lat.]  not  sepa- 
rated in  any  order ;  not  formed  or  brought  to  maturity/ 
Not  well  considerMl  or  inethoilized.  Not  itncoctcd,  oc 
altered  so  as  to  be  fit  for  iiourishnient. 

INDIGESTIBLE,  a.  not  to  be  altered  in  the  stomach, ot 
made  tit  for  nourishment,  applied  to  food.  Not  to  be  me- 
thodized, reduced  to  order,  or  addsd  to  the  improvements 
of  the  mind,  applied  to  ideas  or  sentiments. 

INDKJE'STION,  s.  \indis;estio«,  Fr.]  a  disorder  in  the 
stomach,  whereby  it  is  rendered  incapable  of  altering  the 
food  itcQjitains,  so  as  to  make  it  fit  for  nourishment. 

IXPi'GETES,^.  [Lat.]  a  name  wliich  the  antient  pagans 
gave  to  some  of  their  gods. 

INDKilTATlON,  s.  [from  rfigf/i-s  a  finger,  Lat.Jtheact' 
of  pointing  out  or  shewing,  as  bv  tii.'  finger. 

INDlCiN,  {indine)  a.  [iiuh^tu,  Fr.]  iu>t  woHliy  or  de* 
serving;  bringing  indignity  or  disgrace.     Obsoleti.. 

INDIGNANT,  a.  [from i>i, a  ue;;ative  particle,  an<l  dignvs, 
worthy,  Lat. J  inflamed  at  cnce  with  anger  and  disdain.         , 

INDIGNATION,  s.  [from  ir,  a  negativ."  particle,  and 
rfi)»7(K.t,  worthy,  Lat.]  anger  joined  witli  contempt,  aWwrence 
disdain  anrf  ^version. 

INDI'CiNlTY,  j.[from  »'«,  a  negative  particle,  and  di^rtus, 
worthy,  Lat.J  a  reproachful  or  dii>gracefiil  action,  wherein 
the  raiik  or  character  of  a  person  is  disregarded,  and  recenes 
a  very  great  iujurv. 

I'NDIGO,  »:    .<>eolNDico. 

INDIRECT,  a.  [from  i«,  a  negative  particle,  and  iirectMi, 
straight,  Lat.]  not  straight  or  in  a  right  line.  Figuratively, 
rouiiu  about,  or  not  coming  iauncJiatcK  to  the  point;  aot 
fair,  honest,  ur  open. 
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INDIRE'CTION,  s.  a  round-about  manner  of  commg  to 
s  point;  dislionest  practice;  a  secret  or  obliqae  artifice  or 
intention  to  deceive. 

INOIRE'CTLY,  ad.  without  coming  at  once  to  tlie  point 
in  hand  ;  in  an  artfui,  oblique,  or  round-about  manner;  un- 
fairly; not  in  an  honest  manner ;  not  rightly. 

INDIRECTNESS,  J.  obliqueness ;  the  quality  of  not  bc- 
in^in  a  straight  line  ;  unfairness. 

INDISCERNIBLE,  a. not  to  be  perceived  by  the  eye  or 
mind. 

INDISCETINIBLY,  ad.  in  a  manner  not  to  be  per- 
ceived. 

INDISCERPTIBrUTy,  s.  the  quality  of  not  being  ca- 
pable of  having  its  parts  separated,  or  of  being  destroyed 
bv  dissolution. 

"INDISCERPTIBLE,  a.  not  capable  of  iiaving  its  parts 
separated  from  each  other. 

INDISCREET,  a.  \indisciet,  Fr.]  injudicious ;  impru- 
dent;  rash  ;  inconsiderate. 

INDISCRKETLY,  ad.  without  making  a  proper  choice ; 
without  judgment  or  consideration;  rashly. 

INDISCRE'TION,  f.  [i«£//>c)«<iOH,  Fr.J  weakness  of  con- 
duct;  imprudence;  inconsideration  or  want  of  judgment. 

INDISCRI'MIN.ATE,  a.  [from  i?i,  a  negative  particle,  and 
rfi»Trj»«ra,  a  diflerence,  Lat.]  not  carrying  any  mark  ofdif- 
ftjrcnce,  without  m<tkin<;anv  difference  or  distinction. 

INDISCRIMINATELY,  ad.  without  difference  or  dis- 
tinctfon. 

IN  D  ISP  I'/NS  A  BLE,  a.  [indispensalle,  Fr.]  not  to  be  forborn 
or  excused ;  necessary. 

INDISPE'NSABLENESS,  J.  the  state  of  a  thing  which 
caqnot  be  excused,  omitted,  or  forborn  ;  necessity. 

/^'DISPE'NSABLY,  ad.  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  be 
excused  by  any  authority  ;  not  to  be  forborn  ;  absolutely 
necessary. 

To  INDISPOSE, phe  jin  this>ord  and  its  derivatives 
is  pron.  like  z)v.  a.  {uidisposer,  Fr.]  to  make  unfit,  with/or; 
to  make  averse,  witli  to ;  to  disorder  or  make  unfit  by  dis- 
ease. To  affect  with  a  slight  disorder,  applied  to  health. 
To  make  unfavourable,  with  towards. 

INDISPO'SEDNESS,  s.  a  state  of  unfitness,  or  want 
of  hiclination;  a  state  of  health  lessened  by  a  slight  dis- 
order. 

INDISPOSITION,  *.  [Fr.]  a  tendency  to  sickness,  or  a 
slight  disorder ;  wantof  mciniation  ;  aversion  or  dislike. 

INDISPUTABLE,  (sometimes  accented,  together  with 
its  derivatives  on  the  second  sjrllable)  a.  so  evident  as  to 
admit  no  dispute  or  controversy. 

INDISPUTABLKNESS,  s.  the  state  of  being  so  evident 
as  not  to  admit  of  dispute ;  certainty. 

INDISPUTABLY,  ad.  in  a  manner  so  evident  as  not  to 
admit  of  dispute  :  without  opposition. 

INDISSO'LVABLK,  a.  not  capable  of  having  its  parts 
separated  from  each  other.  Not  to  be  broken ;  binding  for 
ever,  applied  to  bonds  or  contracts. 

INDISSOLUBILITY,  s.[mdii*o/«6j7i7£,Fr.] the  state  of 
the  particles  of  a  body  wliich  cohere  so  closely  as  not  to  be 
separated. 

•INDI'SSOLUBLE,  a.  [from  in,  a  negative  particle,  and 
dissoho,  to  separate,  Lat.]  not  to  be  separated  ;  strongly  co- 
hering; binding;  obliging;  firm;  stable;  not  subject  to 
change  or  alteration. 

INDI'SSOLUBLENESS,  *.  ilw  quality  of  resisting  a  sepa- 
ration of  its  parts. 

INDI'SSOLUBLY,  ad.  in  a  manner  resisting  all  separa- 
tion ;  never  ceasing  to  otlige. 

INDISTI'NCT,  a.  [from  t;(,'a  negative  particle,  and  rfiV 
tinrha,  from  distin/fiin,  to  distinguish,  Lat.]  not  marked,  ^or 
diftercnt  so  as  to  be  separated  or  discerned ;  confused  ;  not 
discerning  exactly. 

INDISTI'NCT! ON,  s.  want  of  distinguishing  or  perceiv- 
luR  the  difference  between  things ;  confusion  or  uncertainty. 

INDISITNCTLY,  ad.  confusedly ;  not  to  be  pcrceired 
ivainly, 
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INDISTINCTNESS,  /.  confusion  ;  uncertainty  ;  obscu- 
rity- — 

iNDISTU'RBANCE,  *.  calmness ;  freedom  from  any  vio- 
lent emotions ;' great  tranquillity. 

To  INDITE,  ».  a.    See  To  Indict. 

INDIVI'DUAL,  a.  [individael,  Fr.]  separate  from  others 
of  the  same  species;  single;  not  to  be  divided. 

INDIVI'DUAL,  s.  a  single  person. 

INDIVIDUALITY,  s.  separate  or  distinct  existence. 

(INDIVIDUALLY,  ad.  without  any  distinction  or  diffe- 
rence; numerically;  not  separably. 

To  INDIVI'DUaTE,  v.  a.  [from  in,  a  negative  particle, 
and  divide,  to  divide,  Lat.]  to  distinguish  from  others  of  the 
same  species ;  to  make  single  ;  to  communicate  to  several 
in  a  distinct  or  separate  manner. 

INDIVIDUATION,  s.  that  which  makes  an  individual ; 
separate  existence. 

INDIVipU'ITY,  .1.  [from  in,  a  negative  particle,  and 
divido,  to  divide,  Lat.]  the  state  of  being  an  individual ;  the 
state  of  bein^  what  one  was  before ;  separate  existence. 

INDIVI'MTY,  «.  want  of  Godhead  or  divine  perfection. 

INDIVISIBILITY,  or  INDIVI'SIBLENESS,  (the  s  in. 
these  and  the  two  following  words  is  pronounced  like  z)  t: 
the  state  which  can  admit  of  no  more  division. 

INDIVISIBLE,  [indivisihte,  Fr.]  not  to  be  broken 
jnto  more  parts  ;  not  to  be  separatecT  into  smaller  parts  ; 
incapable  of  being  divided. 

INDIVrSlBLKS,  J.  in  geometry,  those  indefinitely  small 
elements  or  particles  into  which  bodies  may  be  ultimately 
resolved. 

INDIVI'SIBLY,  ad.  so  as  it  cannot  be  divided. 

INDO'CIBLE,  a.  not  to  be  taught ;  not  capable  of  receiv- 
ing instruction. 

INDOCILE,  a.  [from  m,  a  negative  particle,  and  doceo,  to 
teach,  Lat.J  not  receiving  any  benefit  from,  or  regarding, 
instruction. 

INDOCI'LITY,  f.[indocilit'(.,  Fr.J  the  quality  of  disre- 
garding or  refusing  instruction. 

To  INDOCTRINATE,  ».  a.  [eiidoctriner,  old  Fr.]  to  in.^ 
struct,  to  teach. 

INDOCTRINATION,  s.  instruction ;  information. 

I'NDOLENCE,  or  TODOLENCY,  s.  [iniblentia,  Lat.] 
freedom  from  pain  or  uneasiness ;  lazin«ss,  or  a  state  where- 
in a  person  continues  inactive  without  any  regard  or  atten- 
tion to  any  thing  he  sees  around  him.  The  first  sense  is 
obsolete. 

INDOLENT,  «.  [Fr.]  inactive  or  lazy  ;  without  any  re- 
gard to  what  passes  around  one. 

raDOLENTLY,  ad.  inactively,  and  without  regard  to 
any  thing  around  one. 

ToINDO'RSE,  tr.  a.    See  To  Endorse. 

To  INDO'W,  (the  OIK  is  pronounced^  as  in  >!««-•)».  a.  [in 
and  doner,  Fr.]  to  give  a  portion  to.  Figuratively,  to  enrich 
with  gifts,  eitlier  of  fortune  or  nature.    See  Endow. 

INDRA'UGHT,  (indraft)  s.  an  opening  in  the  land  into 
which  the  sea  flows.    An  inlet  or  passage  inwards. 

To  IN DR  K'NCH,  v.  a.  to  soak  ;  to  drown. 

TODRI,  f.  in  zoology,  an  animal  of  the  lemur  tribe,  which 
inhabits  Madagascar.  It  has  a  head  like  a  dog,  its  body 
resembles  that  of  a  monkey,  it  is  easily  tamed,  has  the  cry 
of  an  infant  and  is  taught  to  hunt  like  a  dog. 

INDU'BIOUS,  a.  without  doubting  or  suspecting  ;  cer- 
tain: positive. 

INDU'BITA  BLE,  «.  [from  in,  a  negative  particle,  and  du- 
into,  to  doubt,  I^t.]  so  certain  or  evident  as  to  admit  of  no 
doubt  or  suspicion  of  its  truth 

lNDU'BI'rABLY,flrf.  in  amanner  soevidect  and  certain 
as  to  admit  of  no  doubt. 

INDU'BITATE,  a.  [from  in,  a  negative  particle,  and 
dubito,  to  doubt,  Lat.J  undoubted  ;  unquestioned. 

To  INDU'CE,  r.  a.  [from  in,  into,  and  duco,  to  lead,  Lat.J 
to  persuade  ;  to  prevail  on.  To  ofl'er  by  way  of  induction, 
or  byway  of conssquence  drawn  from  several  particulars, 
applied  to  reasoning.  To  inculcate  or  enforce  by  argument ; 
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to  produce  as  'an  argument  or  instance.    To  bring  into 
view  ;  to  introduce. 

INDU'CEiVIKNT  •».  a  motire  which  allures  or  persuades 
to  any  thine. 

INDU'CER,  *.  a  persuader  ;  one  that  influences. 

To  INDUCT,  v.a.  [from  in,  into,  and  ditco,  to  lead,  Lat.J 
to  put  into  actual  possession  of  a  benefice. 

INDUCTION,  s.  [from  in,  into,  and  d,tco,  to  lead,  Lat.] 
Ri  logic,  the  act  of  inferring  a  general  proposition  from  seve- 
ral particular  ones  ;  a  consequence  drawn  from  several  pro- 
positions ;  as,  "  The  doctrine  of  the  Sociuians  cannot  be 
proved  from  the  gospels,  it  cannot  be  proved  from  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  it  cannot  be  proved  from  the  Epistles,  nor 
the  book  of  Revelation ;  tfferefore  it"  cannot  be  proved 
from  the  New  Testament."  Watts.  In  law,  the  act  of  giv- 
ing f)ossession  of  a  benefice  to  an  incumbent. 

INDUCTIVE,  a.  contributing,  leading,  or  persuasive  ; 
capable  of  inferring  or  including. 

ToINDU'K,  V.  a.[indiu>,  Lat.]  to  invest;  to  communi- 
cate or  give  a  quality  to.  Johnson  observes,  it  is  some- 
times even  by  good  writers,  confounded  with  endow  or 
indow. 

To  INDU'LGE,  V.  a.  iindulgeo,  Lat.]  to  gratify  or  grant 
the  desires  of  another  as  a  favour;  to  favour  or  foster  ;  to 
give  indulgence. 

INDULGENCE, or INDU'LGENCY, s. [indiJgence,  Ft.] 
compliance  with  or  granting  the  desires  and  requests  ot 
others  through  fondiiess  ;  forbearance,  or  connivance  at 
faults;  a  favour  granted.  In  the  Komish  church,  the  re- 
mission of  punishment  due  to  a  sin,  granted  by  the  church, 
and  supposed  to  save  the  sinner  from  purgatory. 

INDU'LG  ENT,  a.  [from  indulgeo,  to  indulge,  Lat.]  kind  ; 
gentle;  complying  with  the  requests,  or  gratifying  the  de- 
sires, ofanotlier,  through  fondness;  mild,  or  favourable. 

INDULGENTLY,  ad.  with  kind  compliance,  and  fond 
gratifica'fion  ;  without  severity  or  censure. 

INDU'LT,  or  INUULTO,  s.  [Ital.  and  Fr.J  a  special  fa- 
vour or  privilege  granted  either  to  a  community,  or  private 
person,  by  the  pope's  bull,  by  which  they  are  licensed  to  do 
or  obtain  something  contrary  to  the  common  laws. 

To  I'NDURATE,  v.  ».  [induro,  from  dum.i,  hard,  Lat.]  to 
grow  hard.     Actively,  to  make  hard  ;  to  harden  the  mind. 

IN  DURATION,  /.  the  state  of  growing  hard ;  the  act  of 
making  hard  ;  hardness  of  heart. 

I'NDUS,  a  ^reat  river  of  Hindoostan,  tailed  by  the  na- 
tives Sinde  or  aindeh.  It  is  formed  of  about  ten  principal 
streams,  which  descend  from  the  Persian  and  Tartarian 
mountains ;  but,  according  to  Major  Rennell,  the  sources  of 
these  streams  must  be  far  more  remote  than  the  sides  of  these 
mountains.  From  the  city  of  Attock,  in  about  lat.  32. 27.  N. 
downward  to  Moultan,  to  the  conflux  of  the  Janeub,  or 
Chunaub,  it  is  commonly  named  the  river  of  .\ttock.  Below 
the  city  of  Moultan,  it  proceeds  in  a  S.  W.  direction, 
through  the  province  of  that  name,  and  that  of  Sinde,  en- 
tering the  Western  Indian  Ocean  by  several  mouths,  N.  W. 
of  the  Gulf  of  Cutcii.  It  is  a  line,  deep,  and  navigable  ri- 
ver, for  vessels  of  any  burden;  the  different  branches' arc 
also  most  of  them  navigable  to  a  great  extent ;  its  mouth, 
however,  is  so  choked  up  with  sand,  that  no  ship  can  en- 
ter it. 

INDUSTRIOUS,  a.  \industrius.  Lat.]  active  and  con- 
stant in  manual  labour,  business,  or  study. 

INDUSTRIOUSLY,  ad.  with  constant  and  intense  ap- 
plication of  mind,  or  exercise  of  body ;  with  great  care,  di- 
ligence, and  assiduity, 

I'NDUSTRY,  *.  f  mrfwrtm,  Lat.]  diligence;  constant  ap- 
plication of  the  miiid,  or  exercise  of  the  bodj. 

To  INE'BRI ATE,  r.  a.  [infbrio,  from  ebriiis,  drunken,  Lat.] 
to  make  a  person  drunk  with  strong  liquors.    Neuterly,  to 
grow  drunk,  to  ho  intoxicated.    Figuratively,  to  intoxicate 
with  praise,  ^ndrur,  or  success. 
•  INEBRIATION,  f.  drunkenness;  intoxication. 

INEFFABI'LITV,  s.  the  quality  of  being  beyond  the 
power  of  language. 
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INETFABLE,  a.  [from  in,  a  negative  particle,  and  tffor, 
to  speak,  Lat.J  not  to  be  spoken,  uttered,  or  expressed. 

INETFABLY,  ad.  in  such  a  manner,  or  in  so  high  a  de- 
gree, as  not  to  be  expressed  by  words. 

INEFFECTIVE,  a.  [iimffectif,  Fr.]  that  can  produce  no 
eflcct. 

INEFFE'CTU.'XL, «.  notto  have  power  suflicicnt  to  pro- 
duce its  proper cft'ect ;  weak;  without  power,  or  operating 
in  vain. 

INEFFE'CTUALLY,  ad.  to  no  purpose ;  without  effect. 

INEFFE'CTUALNESS,  s.  wantof  power  to  produce  itt 
proper  effect. 

INEFFICA'CIOUS,  {ineffikasMotd)  a.  [from  in,  a  negative 
particle,  and  efficio,  to  eft'ect,  Lat.]  unable  to  produce  any 
effect ;  weak ;  feeble  ;  acting  to  no  purpose. 

INE'FFICACY,  s.  [from  in,  a  negative  particle,  and  efficio, 
to  effect,  Lat.]  want  of  power  to  produce  an  efl'ect ;  the 
quality  of  operating  in  vain,  or  to  no  purpose. 

INE'LEGANCE,  or  INE'LEGANCY,  *.  meanness ;  want 
of  address. 

INE'LEGANT,  a.  [from  in,  a  negative  particle,  and  tte- 
Sans,  elegant,  Lat.]  not  nice  ;  mean ;  detestable. 

INE'LOQUENT,  a.  [from  in,  a  negative  particle,  and  rfo- 
quens,  eloquent,  Lat.J  not  speaking  with  case,  volubility,  or 
the  flowers  of  rhetoric  ;  not  persuasive. 

INE'PT,  o.  [from  in,  a  negative  particle,  and  aptus,  fit, 
Lat.J  unfit,  or  unsuitable  to  any  end  oi  purpose ;  useless  ; 
trifling;  foolish. 

INEPTLY,  arf.  in  a  trifling  manner;  unsuitably  or  fool- 
ishly.' 

INEPTITUDE,  s.  [from  in,  a  negative  particle,  and 
aptnt,  fit,  Lat.J  unfitness ;  or  uiisuitableiiess  to  any  purpose 
or  eud. 

INEQUA'LITY,  s.  [from  m,  a  negative  particle,  and 
emialitas,  equalitv,Lat.l  the  difference  between  two  or  mora 
things  compared  together ;  disproportion  to  any  office,  stale 
or  purpose  ;  difference  of  rank  or  station. 

INERRABI'LITY,  i.  the  quality  of  not  being  subject  to 
error. 

INEPRABLE,  a.  not  subject  to  error  or  mistake. 

INE'RRABLENESS,  *.  the  quality  .of  not  being  liable 
to  err. 

INE'RRABLY,  ad.  without  possibility  of  errinsr ;  in- 
fallibly. _ 

IN£'RRINGLY,  arf.  without  error,  mistake,  or  deviation 
either  from  truth  or  right. 

^    INE'RT,  a.[iners,  Lat.J  dull;  motionless  ;  moving  with 
dilficultv ;  sluggish. 

IN  E'RTLY.  ad.  sluggishly,  or  dully. 

INESCATION,  i.liTomesai,  food,  Lat.]  the  act  of  bait- 
ing. 

INESTIMABLE,  «.  [from  in,  a  negative  particle,  aad 
astinu),  to  value,  Lat.]  so  valuable  as  not  to  be  rated;  ex- 
ceeding any  price. 

INEVITABILITY,  *.  the  quality  of  not  being  possible 
to  be  avoided. 

INETITABLE,  a.  [from  in,  a  negative  particle,  e,  froo. 
and  rito,  to  avoid,  Lat.]  not  to  be  escaped  or  avoided. 

INEXCUSABLE,  (the  s  in  this  and  the  following  words  is 
pronounced  like  z)  a.  [from  in,  a  negative  particle,  and  ez- 
cwo,  to  excuse,  Lat.]  not  to  be  excused,  or  not  palliable  by 
apology. 

INEXCU'SABLENESS,  s.  enormity  of  crime  beyond 
forgiveness  or  palliation. 

INEXCUSABLY,  ad.  to  a  degree  of  gailtorfolly  beyond 
excuse. 

INEXHA'LABLE,  a.  that  caiinot  be  evaporated,  or  con- 
sumed in  vapour. 

INEXH.MJ'S'l'ED,  a.  not  emptied;  notspeot. 

INEXHAUSTIBLE,  a.  not  to  be  emptied  or  all  draws 
out ;  not  to  be  entirely  spent. 
,    INEXI'STENCE,  s.  want  of  being  or  existence. 

INEXrSTENT.a.  not  haviujfheing;  nottobefbnnd  in 
aature. 
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INE'XORABLE,  a.  [from  in,  a  negative  particle,  and  tx- 
.  era,  to  ^'elbv  entreaty,  Lat.]  not  to  be  'inoved  by  entreaty. 

liVEXrii DIENCE,,  or  INEXPEDIENCY,  *.  want  of 
fitness  or  propriety ;  unsuitableness  to  time,  place,  or  cir- 
cumstance. 

l.\'E,Xl'E'DIEXT,  a.  improper,  unnecessary,  or  not  pro- 
ductive of  any  advantage. 

INEXPE'IIIEXCE,  s.[inexp'crience,  Fr.J  want  of  experi- 
ence, or  siifficieutknnwledge. 

INEXPERIENCED,  a.  not  having  personally  tried  or 
had  experience  of. 

INEXPE'in\  a.  [from  in,  a  negative  particle,  and  expcrtus, 
expert,  Lat.]  unskilful  for  want  of  custom  or  use. 

INE'XPI  ABLE,  a.  [from  "i,  a  negative  particle,  and  expia, 
to  expiate,  Lat.J  not  to  be  atoned  or  made  amends  for  ;  not 
to  be  paciliod  or  reconciled  by  atonement. 

INE'XPIABLV,  nrf.  to  a  degree  beyond  atonement. 

INE'XPLE.'VBLY,  nrf.  [from  in,  a'negative  particle,  and 
expleo,  to  liil  up,  Lat.]  insatiably ;  in  such  a  manner  as  uot  to 
be  satislit-d.     Obsolete. 

INEXPLICABLE,  a.  [inexplicable,  Fr.J  so  difficult  as  not 
to  l)c  explained. 

.  INE'XPLIC.\BLY,  ad.  in  a  manner  not  to  be  niade 
plain. 

INEXPRESSIBLE, «.  not  to  be  told,  uttered,  or  conveyed 
by  words. 

"INEXPRESSIBLY,  ad.  in  a  manner  not  to  be  uttered  or 
conveyed  by  words. 

INEXPU'GNABLE,  a.  [from  in,  a  neptive  parlkle,  and 
expiigno,  to  take  by  assault,  Lat.]  not  to  be  taken  by  assault 
or  subdued. 

1NEXTI'SGUISH.\BLE,  a.  not  to  be  quenched,  applied 
to  (ire.    Not  to  be  satisfied,  applied  t()  desires. 

INEXTRICABLE,  a.  [irtextricable,  Fr.  from  jh,  a  negative 
piirticle,  and  extrico,  to  extricate,  Lat.)  not  to  be  disen- 
tangled ;  not  to  be  explained  or  cleared  from  obscurity. 

INE'XTRIC.ABLY,  ad.  in  a  manner  not  to  be  explained  ; 
so  as  not  tQ  be  disentangled. 

To  INE'YF,,ti.  «.  to  inoculate,  by  insertiDg  the  bud  of  one 
tree  into  the  stock  of  another. 

Ii<f FALLIBILITY,  or  INFA'LLIBLENESS,  *  [in/alUU. 
lite,  Fr.]  from  in,  a  negative  particle,  and  fallo,  to  deceive, 
Lat.]  the  quality  of  not  being  subject  to  be  deceived  or  mis- 
taken. 

INFALLIBLE,  a.  [infaUihlc,  Fr.]  incapaole  of  being 
mistaken  or  deceived.  Certain,  or  never  failing,  applied  to 
medicine. 

INFA'LLIBLY,  ad.  without  danger  or  deceit,  or  possi- 
bility of  being  mistaken ;  certainly. 

To  INF.ViME,  t).  a.  [from  i»,  a  negative  particle,  and/ama, 
fame,  Lat.1  to  defame ;  to  censure  publicly  for  the  commis- 
sion of  a  crime. 

I'NFAMOUS,  a.  [from  m,  a  negative  particle,  and/n/na', 
fame,  Lat.]  notorious,  or  publicly  branded  with  guilt ;  of  a 
bad  character. 

TOFAMOUSLY,  ad.  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  known  to 
be  guilty  of  a  crime  or  misdemeanor  ;  shamefully  ;  scan- 
dalously. 

I'NFAMOUSNESS,  or  I'NFAMY,  i.  [from  in,  a  negative 
particle,  and/a;na,  fame,  Lat.J  loss  of  character  by  crimes ; . 
disgrace;  discredit;  reproach.  In  law,  a  term  which  ex- 
tends to  forgery ;  gross  cheats,  Sic.  by  which  a  person  is 
rendered  incapable  of  being  a  witness  or  juror,  even  though 
lie  is  pardoned  for  his  crimes. 

I'NFANCY,  s.  [from  in,  a  negative  particle,  and  fans, 
speaking,  Lat.]  the  first  part  of  Hfe,  extended  by  naturalists 
to  seven  years,  but  by  lawye/s  to  twenty-one.  Figuratively, 
the  beginning  or  fitstrise  of  any  thing. 

INF.VNGTHEF,  HINGFA'NGTHEFT,or  INFA'NG- 
THEOF,  ».  [of  in  fangen,  Sax.  to  catch,  and  theaf.  Sax.  a 
thief!  in  law,  a  privilege  granted  to  lords  of  certain  manors, 
to  judgeiany  thief  taken  within  their  see. 

I'NFAN'r,   s.  [from  in,  a  negative  particle,  and  fans, 
•peaking,  Lat.]  by  naturalists,  a  cJiild  from  its  birtJi  to  its 
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seventh  year,  but  by  lawyers  so  called  till  its  otie-and-tweB- 
tietli. 

INFANT,  a.  uot  mature ;  in  a  state  of  initial  imper- 
fection. 

fN'FA'NTA,  s.  [Span.]  a  title  of  honour  given  to  a  princess 
of  tiic  royal  bloou  in  Spain  or  Portugal. 

INFA'NTE,  s.  [Span.]  a  son  of  the  kings  of  Spain  or 
Portugal.  _ 

INKA'NTICIDE,  s.  [from  i«/an»,  an  infant,  and  Mdn,  to 
kill,  Lut.J  the  slaugliter  or  massacre  of  infants,  applied  to 
tliat  committed  by  Herod. 

INFA'NTILE,  a.  [from  infaus,  an  infant,  Lat.J  belonging 
to  the  state  of  an  infant. 

1'NFANTR.Y,  s.  linfanurii-,  Fr.]  the  foot  soldiers  of  an 
armv. 

IlifFATlCTION,  s.  [from  in,  m,  anAfarcio,  to  stuft;  Lat.] 
astuthng.    In  medicine,  a  constipation. 

To  INl-WTUATE,  v.  a.  [infatuo,  immfatuus,  foolish,  Lat.] 
to  make  foolish  j  to  deprive  of  understanding. 

INFATUATION,  *.  die  act  of  making  foolish,  or  depri- 
ving oi  understanding.. 

INFE'ASIBLE,  {infeizibk)  a.  not  to  be  performed  or 
practised. 

To  INFE'CT,  v.  a.  linficio,  from  in,  in,  and /acts,  to  make. 
Lat.]  to  disorder  by  some  noxious  qualities  ;  to  corrivpt 
with  Dad  insinuations. 

INFEXJTION,  1.  [infectio,  from  in,  in,  and/acio,  to  make, 
Lat]  the  communication  of  a  disease  by  means  of  cliluvia 
or  particles,  which  %  from  distempered  bodies,  and,  mix- 
ing witk  the  juices  of  others,  cause  the  same  disorders  as 
the  persons  had  from  whence  they  exhaled  ;  a  plague. 

INFE'CTIOUS,  (Jnftks/iious)  a.  causing  distcmpei's  by 
some  noxious  quality  or  effluvia. 

INFE'CTIOLiSLY,  {itfelishiavsly)  ad.  operating  by  infec- 
tion. 

INFECTIOU.SNESS,  (hifekshiousness)  s.  the  quality  of 
communicating  distempers  by  noxious  qualities,  or  unwhole- 
some effluvia. 

INFE'CTIVE,  a.  having  the  power  of  causing  distempers 
by  noxious  qualities  or  vapours. 

INFE'CLND,  a.  [fiom  t'l;,  a  negative  particle,  am\  facun- 
dus,  fruitfid.  Lat.l  unfruitful ;  barren. 
(■'  INFECU'.XDil'Y,  s.  [from  in,  a  negative  particle,  and 
facwulus,  fruitful,  Lat.J  barreuuess  want  of  a  power  to  pro- 
duce its  like. 

INFELI'CITY, ». [from  i;i,a  negative  particle,  and/if/iciia*, 
happiness,  Lat.J  a  state  destitute  of  all  the  comforts  and 
pleasures  Jo  render  life  agreeable;  unhappiness. 

To  INr  E'R,  II.  a.  [from  in,  in,  into,  or  upon,  and  fero,  to 
bring,  Lat.J  in  its  primary  sense,  to  brin^  on.  In  logic,  ti». 
drawin  another  proposition  as  true,  by  virtue  of  one  already 
laid  down  as  true. 

I'NFERENCE,  s.  [inference,  Fr.J  in  logic,  a  conclusion 
drawn  from  previous  arguments  or  propositions. 

INFE'RIIjLE,  a.  dcducible  from  propositions  which  went 
fjefore. 

INFE'RIOR,  a.  lower  in  place,  station,  condition  of  life, 
value,  or  excellency ;  subordinate.  Inferior,  in  astronomy, 
is  applied  to  those  planets  wluise  orbits  are  included  by  that 
of  oiir  earth,  as  are  those  of  Mercury  and  Ven'is.  Inftrior 
conjiuution  of  a  planet  is  that  which  takes  place  when  the 
bod^  is  between  us  and  the  sun,  and  in  the  same  sign,  de- 
gree, Ac.  of  the  zodiac.  Such  conjunctions  can  only  hap- 
pen to  those  planets  that  are  nearer  to  the  suo  than  our 
earth  is. 

INFERIOR,  *.  [Lat.J  one  in  a  lower  rank  or  station  than 
another. 

INFERIORITY,  s.  [itfaioriU,  Fr.J  a  lower  state  of  dig- 
nih",  worth,  or  excellence. 

INFE'RNAL,  a.  [I'r.  infemut,  from  infra,  below,  Lat] 
belonging  to  he  11.  Infernal  stone,  in  medicine,  is  a  very 
powerfurcaustic,  prepared  from  an  e^  aporated  solution  «f 
silver,  or  crystals  of  silver,. 
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INFFyRTILE,  a.  Ut^eiHh,  Fr.]  not  producing  or  yielding 
>uiV  thiiiR ;  uiiS'riiitful ;  barren. 

INFER'ITLITY,  s.  [inferiiUti,  Fr.]unfruitful!iess;  bar- 
renness ;  want  of  power  to  produce. 

To  INFE'ST,  f.  a.  \infetto,  from  in,  a  nf  ^fative  particle, 
and  fesUis,  jovial,  Lat]  to  harass,  trouble,  or  phiguc. 

INFESTI'VITV,  J.  want  of  cheerfulness. 

INFEUDATION,  «.[froiny«H(f»7«,a  copriiold,  low  Lat.] 
in  law,  the  act  of  putting  a  person  into  possession  of  a  fee  or 
estate. 

I'NFIDEL,  s.  [from  m,  a  nefjative  particle,  and  fidelis, 
faithfiil,  Lat.]  one  who  rejects  or  will  not  asiituf  lo  the  truth 
of  revelation,  or  thegreat  principles  of  relif;ion. 

INFIDE'LITy,  4'.  [from  in,  a  negative  particle,  and  fidelis, 
faithful,  Lat.l  want  of  faith  or  reliance  in  I'rosideoce ; 
disbelief  of  Cliristiauity.  Treachery,  or  violation  of  one's 
£delilv. 

I'NFINITE,  b.  [from  tn,  a  negative  particle,  and  fiiuo,  to 
limit,  Lat.]  having  no  bounds  or  limits.  Perfect,  so  as  to 
admit  of  no  defect  or  addition,  applied  to  divine  attributes. 
Infinitely  or  very  large,  used  in  common  discourse. 

I'N FINITELY,  ad.  without  limits  or  bounds. 

raFlNlTENESS,  *.  the  quality  of  admitting  no  bounds 
or  limits. 

INFINITESIMAL,  a.  that  is  infinitely  divided. 

INFI'NITIVE,  a.  [from  in,  a  negative  particle,  and7?nio, 
to  limit,  Lat.]  in  grammar,  applied  to  a  mood,  which  denotes 
no  precise  time,  nor  determines  the  number  of  persons  of 
which  any  thing  is  affirmed,  but  expresses  things  in  a  loose 
indefinite  manner. 

INFI'NITUDE,  *.  any  thing  which  has  no  bounds  or  li- 
mits; an  inconceivable  number. 

INFl'NITY,  i.  [from  in,  a  negative  particle,  and^f nio,  to 
limit,  Lat.J  is  taken  in  two  senses  entirely  different,  i.  e.  in 
a  positive  and  a  negative  one.  Positive  ivftnity,  is  a  quality 
ofbeing  perfect  in  itself  or  capable  of  receiving  no  addition, 
and  is  properly  applied  to  the  divine  attributes  or  essence. 
Jffegative  inanity,  is  the  quality  of  being  boundless,  unlimit- 
*d,  or  endless. 

INFI'RM,  a.  [from  in,  a  negative  partible,  and  firmut, 
strong,  Lat.]  deprived  of  natural  strength  by  age  or  sick- 
ness. Irresolute,  applied  to  the  mind.  Not  fit  to  support ; 
not  solid. 

INFl'iyVIARY,  s.  [iiifirnierie,  Fr.]  a  place  where  lodgieg 
and  board  are  provided  for  sick  and  wounded  persons. 

INFIRMITY,  «.  [injirmitf,  Fr.]  weakness  of  sex,  age,  tem- 
per, mhid,  or  l>ody. 

INFI'HMNESS,  >.  want  of  strength,  applied  to  argument, 
understanding,  or  body. 

TolNFi  X,  v.a.  [from  in^  in,  andy^o,  to  fasten,  Lat.J  to 
drive  or  fasten  in. 

ToINFLA'ME,  v.' a.  [iri/lammo,  from  flamnut,  a  flame, 
Lat.]  to  kiiHlle  or  set  bodies  on  fire.  Figuratively,  to  excite 
or  kindle  desire  ;  to  magnify  a  person's  faults.  'Fo  provoke, 
or  irritate,  appUed  to  the  passions.  Neulcrly,  to  grow  hot, 
angry,  and  painful,  by  obstructed  matter. 

INFLA'M  ER,  ».  the  thing  or  person  that  causes  a  painful 
lensatiou  of  heat  in  any  part  of  the  body  ;  one  .that  pvoniotes 
quarrels,  orsetsfVicndsat  variance.. 

INFLAMMABILITY,  /.  the  qiwli-ty  of  catching  fire. 
Thequality  of  causing  a  ]jaiuiul  ^naation  of  heat,  applied  to 
ojjstructed  matter  iuaninral  bodies.  The  quality  of  ex- 
citing the  desires,  or  warming  the  passions,  applied  to  the 
iuiud. 

INFLAMMABLE,  a.  [Fr.]  easy  to  be  set  on  fire,  capable 
of  exciting  the  passions;  or  irritating  ilie  humours  in  an 
animal  body.  InflammMe  air,  is  that  gas  which  has  hydro- 
gen for  its  basis. 

INFLA.\niABLENESS,  $.  the  quality  of  easily  catching 
ore  ;  the  quality  of  being  easily  excited  or  provoked. 

INFLAMMATION,  s.  [infientmatiu,  from  jlamma,  a  flame, 

Lat.]  the  act  of  setting  on  flame  ;  the  state  of  being   in 

^ame.    In  surgery,  applied  to  that  sensation. of  heat,  aris- 

-iing  ^om  obstructed  ulood  or  matter,  .wbiob  crowds  in  a 
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greater  quantity  to  any  particular  paT*,  and  Rives  it  a  greaU 
er  colour  and  heat,  than  usual.  The  act  of  exciting  any 
passion,  desire,  or  forvourin  the  mind. 

INFLA'M  i\i  .\TORY,  a.  having  the  power  of  causing  an 
inflammation,  applied  to  the  fluids  of  the  body.  Haymg  a 
tendency  to  alienate  the  minds  of  subjects,  or  cause  an  insur> 
rection  in  a  slate. 

To  INFL.ATE,  v.  a.  [from  in,  into,  andyfo,  to  blow,  Lat.] 
to  swell  with  wind  ;  to  fill  or  puft'  up  with  breath.  Figura- 
ti»ely,  to  swell,  or  puti'up  vvilli  pride. 

INFL.\'TION,  s.  [from  iu,  into  and /o,  to  blow,  Lat.J  th« 
state  of  being  swelled  with  wind. 

■  To  INFLECT,  v.  a.  \ivjlrvu,  from  flecto,  to  bend,  Lat.]  to 
bend  from  a  straight  line.  To  change  or  vary.  In  gram* 
mar,  to  vaiy  or  alter  the  terminations  of  a  word ;  to  de- 
cline. 

INFLE'CTION,  *.  [inpcto,  fromjkcto.  to  bend,  Lat.]  the 
act  of  beuding ;  the  act' of  turning  or  changing  the  direc- 
tion of  motion.  A  modulation  or  change  from  high  to  low, 
applied  to  the  voice.  The  variation  or  change  of  the  end- 
ings of  a  word,  applied  to  grammar. 

INFLE'C-TIVE,  n.  having  the  power  of  bending. 

lNFLEkim'LITY,or  INFLE'XIBLENESS,  *.  [in/?m. 
biliti,  Fr.]  slitliiess,  or  the  quality  of  resisting  any  attempt; 
a  temper  ordispositiou  of  mind  not  to  be  altered  by  prayeni, 
entreaties,  promises,  or  threatenings. 

INFLE'XIBLE,  a.  [from  in,  a  negative  particle,  andjff^w- 
ibilis,  flexible,  Lat.J  not  to  be  bent  or  made  crooked  ;  not  to 
be  changed  or  aftered  ;  not  to  be  prevailed  on. 

INJ'LE'XIBLY,  ad.  without  any  cessation  or  remission  ; 
without  being  prevailed  on  to  change  or  alter. 

ToINFLI'C'i,  V.  a.  [from  iijfligo,  Lat.]  to  punish  or  im- 
pose on  as  a  punishment. 

INFLICTEU,  s.  he  that  punishes. 

INFLICTION,  i.  [from  infligo,  to  inflict,  Lat.]  the  act 
of  using  punishments;  the  punishment  imposed. 

INFLICTIVE,  a.  |i»i/Zic(ii'c,  Fr.  J  executed,  or  imposed  on 
as  a  punishment. 

I'NF'LUENCR,  t.  [iiifiuence,  Fr.]  the  power  "of  celestial 
bodies  or  stars  operating  on  human  minds  and  affairs  ;  any 
power  which  acts  on  the  mind,  and  biasses  or  directs  it. 

To  I'NFLUENCE,  ».  a.  to  act  upon  so  as  to  impel,  direct, 
or  modify  ;  to  operate  on  the  mind,  so  as  to  tias  or  direct 
it  to  anv  particular  end  or  action. 

I'NFLUENT,  «.  [»i/?i(eHi,  from  injluo,  to  flow  or  rush  in, 
Lat.  I  exert  in;;  influence  or  impulsive  power. 

INFLUF'NTIAL,  «.  exerting  influeuce  or  power. 

I'NFLUX,  s.  [ifi^ji.nis,  from  iiifinn,  to  flow  or  luah  in,  Lat.] 
the  act  of  (lowing  into  any  thing.  Infusion,  applied  to 
knowledge. 

INFLUXIOUS,  a.  influential.  Not  used.  "The  moon 
hath  an  inihaiovs  power  to  make  impressions  upon  their 
humours.    Hinte.l. 

To  INFOLD,  V. a.  to  wrap ;  to  surround  with  the  arms 
fal'lod  ov:^r  each  other  ;  to  embrace. 

To  INl'O'LIATlC,  V.  a.  I  from  in,  in,  and  foliurn,  a  leaf, 
Lat.]  to  cover  with  leaves. 

TolNFO'RM,  II.  a.  \infoimo,  from  formo,  \o  form  or  in- 
struct, Lat.]  to  animate;  to  actuate  with  a  soul  or  vital 
power;  to  instruct;  to  supply  with  new  knowledge.  In 
law,  to  bring  a  charge  or  accusation  against  a  person,  used 
with  ngainst,\\T\d  is  generally  applied  to  the  discoveries  made 
by  an  accomplice.  Neuterly,  to  give  intelligence  or  to  dis- 
covf  r  a  crime. 

JNFO  flMAL,  a.  in  law,  out  of  form,  not  in  due  form.      * 

INFORMANT,  *.  [i;i/b)mo«/,  Fr.]  one  who  discovers  or 
gives  intelligence  of  a  crime,  or  other  matter;  one  who 
offers  (ir  exhibits  an  accusation. 

INFORM.VTION,  «.  [from  ii^armo,  toinform,  Lat.]  io- 
telligeuceor  iustruction;  the  act  of  communicating  some- 
thing unknown  before.  In  law,  it  isneaily  the  same  in  the 
crown  office  as  what  in  onr  other  courts  Is  called  a  declara- 
tion, litis  sometimes  brought  by  the  king,  or  his  attorney- 
general,  or  the  clerk  of  the  crown-office ;  and  at  other  times 
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by  a  private  person  who  informs  or  sues,  as  well  for  the 
king  as  himself,  upon  the  breach  of  some  popular  statute, 
in  wliich  a  penalty  is  given  to  the  partv  who  will  sue  tor  it. 

INl'O'KMER,  s.  one  who  gives  intelligence,  or  communi- 
cates new  knowledge  to  the  mind  ;  one  wiio  discovers  the 
crimes  or  offences  of  another  before  a  magist-ate. 

INFO'RMIDABLE,  n.  [from  in,  a  negative  particle,  and 
formiiio,  to  fear,  Lat.]  not  to  be  feared  oi  dreaded. 

INFO'RMITY,  s.  [from  in,  a  negative,  particle,  -And  for- 
ma, form,  LatJ  want  of  shape  or  form. 

INFO'RMOUS,  «.  [from  in,  a  negative  particle,  and  for- 
ma, fo.rm,  Lat.]  shapeless  ;  of  no  regular  form. 

INFO RTUNATK,  fl.  [from  !rt,  a  negative  particle,  and 
foruma,  fortune,  Lat.]  See  Unfortunate,  which  is  com- 
monly used ;  not  succeeding  in  one's  designs  or  expecta- 
tions; unsuccessful  or  unhappy.        _•    . 

To  INFRA'CT,  v.  a.  [from  in,  a  negative  particle,  and 
fram^o,  to  break,  Lat.]  to  break  or  interrupt.     Not  used. 

INFRA'CTION,  s.  [from  m,  a  negative  particle,  And  fran- 
ffo,  to  break,  Lat.]  the  art  of  breaking  or  violating. 

INFRAL.AP.SA'RIAN,  s.  one  whomaintains  thatGod  has 
created  a  certain  number  of  men  only  to  be  damned,  without 
allowing  them  the  means  necessary  to  save  themselves,  if 
they  would  ;  and  the  sect  is  thus  cMlled,  because  they  hold 
that  God's  decrees  were  formed  infra  hpsum,  rfterhis  know- 
ledge of  the  fall,  and  in  consequence  thereof;  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  Sapralapsaj-iaits. 

L\FRA;NGmLR,  a.  not  to  be  broken. 

IXFRE'QUENCY,  «.  [from  in,  a  negative  particle,  and 
freqitentia,  frequency,  Lat.j  unooinmonness  ;  rarity,  applied 
to  things  which  seldom  happen,  or  are  seldom  heard,  seen, 
or  done. 

INFRE'QUENT,  a.  [from  in,  a  negative  particle,  and/re- 
quens,  frequent,  Lat.]  rare,  seldom  happening. 

TolNrUrGlDATE,  «.  a.  [from  in,  which  here  serves  to 
increase  the  signification,  and  frigitlus,  cold,  Lat.]  to  chill 
or  make  cold.    Not  in  use. 

To  INFRI'NGE,  r.  a.  [iiifringo,  from  frango,  to  break, 
Lat.]  to  violate  or  break,  applied  to  laws  or  contracts.  To 
destroy  or  hinder. 

INFRINGEMENT,  *.  the  act  of  violating  or  breaking 
laws  or  treaties.  ^ 

INFRI'NGER,  s.  he  that  acts  contrary  to  any  law  or 
treaty. 

INFU'NDIBULIFORM,  a.  [from  infundihdum,  a  funnel, 
ind  forma,  form,  Lat.]  of  the  shape  of  a  funnel  or  tun-dish. 

INFU'RIATE,  a.  [from/urio,  to  enrage,  Lat.]  enraged  ; 
raging. 

INFUSCATION,  s.  Tfrom  infusco,  to  make  black,  Lat.] 
the  act  of  darkening  or  olackening. 

To  INFU'SE,  (infiize)  v.  a.  [from  in,  in,  and/imr/o,  to  pour, 
Lat.]  to  pour  in.  Figuratively,  to  instil ;  to  inspire  ;  to 
animate;  to  influence,  applied  to  the  mind.  In  medicine, 
to  steep  or  soak  in  any  liquor  with  a  gentle  heat. 

INFU'SIBLE,  {inftizihle)  a.  that  may  be  instilled,  com- 
municated, or  inspired,  applied  to  the  mind.  Incapable  of 
being  melted  or  dissolved,  applied  to  bodies. 

INFU'SION, «.  [from  in,  in,  and/row/o,  to  pour,  Lat.]  the 
act  of  pouring  in;  theactof  instilling  or  inspn-ing.  Inphy. 
sic,  the  act  of  steeping  ingredients  in  any  liquor  with  a  mo- 
derate warmth  ;  also  the  liquor  made  by  steeping  ingredi- 
ents. 

INFU'SrVE,  a.  having  a  power  of  animating  or  influ- 
encing. 

ITS'GATESTONE,  a  town  \n  Essex,  on  the  road  from 
London  to  Harwich.  It  consists  of  one  street,  and  is  6  miles 
SW.  of  Chelmsford,  and  23  N.  E.  of  London.  Market  on 
We<lnesdav.      • 

ING  A'f  IIERING,  s.  the  act  of  getting  in  an  harvest. 

INGE,  in  the  names  of  places,  signifying  a  meadow,  from 
inf(.  Sax.  of  the  same  import. 

To  INGEMINATE, V.  o.  [from  iti,  a  particle  which  hcrt 
serves  to  increase  the  meaning,  and  gemino,  to  double,  Lat.] 
to  double  the  same  thing  over  again ;  to  repeat. 
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INGEMINATION,  s.  [from  in,  a  negative  particle  wliick 
here  serves  to  increase  the  meaning,  and  gemino,  to  double, 
Lat.]  the  act  of  doubling  or  repeating  the  same  thing. 

ToINGE'NDER,  D.o.  See  Engender. 

INGE'NDERER,  s.  he  that  begets. 

INGE'NERATE,  or  INGE'NERATED,  a.  [from  in, 
within,  and  genera,  to  beget,  Lat.J  born'or  bred  with  or  with- 
in a  i>erson. 

I NG E'N lOUS,  a.  [from  ingenium,  rapacity,  wit,  Lat.]  hav- 
ing sense  to  invent  or  execute  in  a  sluiflil  manner. 

INGE'NIOUSLY,  ad.  in  a  manner  that  discovers  great 
invention,  skill,  and  art. 

•    INGE'NIODSNESS,  s.  strength  of  imagination  to  invent, 
and  dexterity  to  execute. 

ING_E'NlTE,  «.  [from  i/i,  within,  and  geno,  to  beget,  Lat.] 
born  with  one;  implanted;  or  innate. 

INGENU'ITY,  x.  [ino-ainiic,  Fr.j  aciiteness  of  mind  in  ih- 
vention,  and  skill  or  art  in  executing. 

INGE'NUOUS,  n.  [ivgcwws,  Lat.J  having  candour,  open- 
ness, or  sincerity  of  mind  ;  fire  from  dissirauhition. 

INGE'NUOIJSLY,  ad.  in  an  open,  fair,  candid,  and  un. 
dissembled  manner.   . 

INGENUOUSNESS,  J.  candour;  freedom  from  dissimu- 
lation. 

I'NGENY, «.  [ing-niiiim,  Lat.]  genius,  goodness  of  under- 
stsnding,  or  readiness  of  invention.     Not  in  use. 

To  INGEST,  1-.  a.  [from  in,  into,  and  gero,  to  carry,  Lat.J 
to  cast  or  include  in  tlie  stomach. 

INGE'STION,  s.  the  act  of  casting  or  including  in  the 
stomach. 

I'NGLETON,  a  town  in  the  ^V.  riding  of  Yorkshire,  S 
miles  N.W.  of  Settle. 

INGLO'RIGUS,  a.  [fi-om  in,  a  negative  particle,  and  glo- 
ria, glory,  Lat.]  without  honour,  fame,  or  glory. 

INGLO'IllOUSLY,  ad.  not  reputably  ;  dishonourably; 
in  a  rnean  manner. 

INGO'LIJSTADT,  a  strong  town  of  Bavaria,  with  an 
university  founded  in  1472.  It  was  besieged,  in  1632,  hy 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden,  without  success.  It  is 
seated  on  the  Danube,  in  the  midst  of  a  inoniss,  5  miles  N. 
L.of  Ncwberg,  and38N.  by  \V.  of  Munich.  Lat.  48.  46. 
N.  Ion.  11.  10.  E. 

I'NGOT,  *.  \lingot,  Fr.J  a  mass  of  metal,  generally  applied 
to  gold  and  silver. 

ToINGRA'FF.'v.  a.  to  propagate  trees  by  grafting;  to 
plant  the  sprig  of  one  tree  in  the  stock  of  another.  To  fix 
deep  or  settle,  applied  to  the  mind. 

INGRAFFMENT,  a.  theactof  inserting  the  sprig  of  one 
tree  into  the  stock  ofunother;  the  sprig  ingrafted. 

INGRATE,  or  IN GRATEFUL,  a.  [from  i^i,  a  negative 
particle,  and  gTa<i«,  grateful,  Lat.]  not  acknowledging  fa- 
vours received,  or  returning  thanks  for  them.  Unpleasing 
or  disagreeable,  applied  to  any  thing  which  affects  the 
senses. 

To  INGRATIATE,  {ingrashiate)  v.  a.  [from  t»  and  gratia, 
Lat.]  to  creep  into  a  person's  favour. 

INGRATITUDE,.*,  [ingratitude,  Fr.]  the  vice  of  being 
insensible  to  favours  received,  and  sometimes  applied  to  tlie 
retribution  or  retuiningevil  for  good. 

INGRE'DIENT,  .?.  [from  ingredior,  to  enter,  Lat.]  that 
which  makes  up  a  composition;  generally  applied  to  simples 
in  medicine. 

I'NGRliSS,  s.  [from  ingrcditr,  to  enter,  Lat.]  entrance ; 
the  act  or  liberty  of  going  into  a  place.  In  astronomy,  ap- 
plied to  one  of  the  inferior  planets  when  entering  upon  the 
sun's  disk ;  to  the  sun,  when  he  enters  into  any  sign  of"  the 
ecliptic. 

INGRE'SSION,  *.  [from  ingredior,  to  enter,  Lat.]  the  act 
of  entering. 

I'NGRIA,  a  province  of  the  Russian  empire,  which  now 
forms  the  government  of  St.  Pefersbura;h.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  the  river  Neva,  and  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  on  tlic  E. 
and  S.  by  the  government  of  Novogorod  and  that  of  Plcs- 
kow,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Gulf  of  Fiulaud  and  the  govern- 
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Bents  of  Rsthonia  and  Riga.  It  is  about  130  miles  long  and 
60  broad.  Tlie  Czar  Peter  the  Great  wrested  it  fVom  the 
Swedes,  and  it  was  confirmed  to  him  by  tlie  treaty  of  Ny- 
itadt,  in  1731.  At  that  time  the  inhabitants  ot'the  flat 
<:ouotry  ware  a  Finnish  people,  but  little  ditfercnt  from  the 
Fins  of  Carelia,  as  to  their  language  and  manners.  They 
were  calliMl  Igchortzi  from  the  river  Ischora,  which  runs 
into  the  Neva.  Ingria  did  not  retain  its  autient  Swedish 
privileges;  on  the  contrary,  Peter  made  a  present  of  one 
part  of  the  Ischortxi  to  certain  Prussian  nobles;  who,  on 
their  side,  were  obliged  to  people  the  less  cultivated  can- 
tons oflngria,  with  colonies  of  Russians  from  theirestates; 
and  Ihence  it  is,  that  we  often  see  a  village  of  Russians  sur- 
rounded by  villages  of  Fins.  Before  the  conquest  of  this 
tM>untiy  toe  Ingrians  had  Lutheran  preachers  for  every 
canton ;  but  niunbers-  of  them  have  since  conformed  to  the 
profecsioo  of  the  Greek  faith.  The  country  abounds  with 
various  wild  animals,  particularly  rein  deer. 

To  INGROSS,  V.  a.  See  Engross. 

I'NGUINAL,  a.  [Fr.  from  iiiguen,  the  groin^Lat.Jbtlong- 
ing  to  or  situated  in  the  groin. 

To  INGU'LF,  or  INGU'LPH,  v.  a.  to  swallow  up  in  a 
deep  cavity  ;  to  cast  into  a  gulf  or  abyss. 

To  •INGU'R.GIT.\TE,  I',  a.  [itigm-gito,  from-  giirgei,  a 
whirlpool,  Lat]  to  swallow  down.     Wants  authority. 

INtiURGITA'TlON,  s.  the  act  of  swallowing"  rapaci- 
oiislv. 

IJJHA'BILE,  a,  [inhabile,  Fr.  from  in,  a  negative  particle, 
and  habilis,  tit,  Lat.]  unskilful ;  unready ;  unfit ;  unqua- 
lified. 

To-INH ABIT,  V.  a. [from  in,  in, and  hahito,  te dwell,  Lat.] 
to  dwell  in  ;  to  possess  as  an  inhabitant. 

INHABITABLE,  a.  capable  of  aflbrding  or  fit  for  habi- 
tation. Not  habitable;  from  in/itibitahle,  Fr.  Not  used  in 
the  last  sense. 

LNBABITANT,  *.  one  whodwells  or  resides  for  a  time  in 
a  place. 

INHABITATION,  s.  a  house  or  dwelling  place ;  the  act 
of  dwelling  in  a  place ;  the  state  of  being  inhabited. 

INHA'BITER,  *.  one  who  dwells  in  a  place. 

To  INHA'l.E,  t).  a.  [from  m,  in,  and  Mo,  to  breathe,  Lat.] 
todraw  in  with  the  air  or  one's  breath. 

INIIARMO'NIOUS,  a.  not  harmonious,  musical,  or  of  an 
agreeable  sound. 

To  INHE'RE,  I',  n.  [from  iu,  in,  and  hareo,  to  adhere,  Lat.] 
to  exist  in  something  else. 

INHE'RENT,  a.  [from  in,  in,  and  fuereo,  to  adhere,  Lat.^ 
existing  inseparably  in  something ;  innate,  or  inborn. 

To  INHE'RIT,  ti.  a.  \enhcriter,  Fr.]  to  possess  by  right 
of  succession  from  another.  Figuratively,  to  gain  j^osses- 
sion  ;  to  possess  or  enjoy. 

INHE'RITA.BLE,  a.  transmissible  by  inheritance;  ob- 
tainable by  succession. 

INHE'RITANCE,  t.  any  thing  which  a  person  possesses 
or  succeeds  to  as  the  next  of  blood,  or  heir;  possession  or 
enjoyment.  The  possession  of  what  belonged  to  a  parent, 
or  other  relation,  after  their  death. 

INHERITOR,  s.  an  heir,  or  one  who  succeeds  to  what 
another  enjoved,  after  his  death. 

INHE'lUtRESS,  or  INHERITRIX,  s.  a  woman  who 
succeeds  to  the  possessions  of  a  relation  after  his  death. 

To  INIIE'RSE,  v.a.  to  inclose  In  a  funeral  monument. 

INHESION,  *.  [from  in,  in,  and  heereo,  to  adhere,  Lat.] 
tire  existing  in  something. 

To  INHIBIT,  v.a.  [from  in,  in,  and  hiheo,  to  bold,  Lat.] 
to  restrain,  hinder,  reprcES,or  check,  applied  to  power.  To 
forbid,  applied  to  laws.  • 

INHIBITION,  /.  [from  inliileo,  to  prohibit,  Lat.]  a  pro- 
hibition. In  commerce,  an  eaibargo.  In  law,  i>  writ  from 
a  superior  to  an  inferior  court,  forbidding  the  judge  to  pro- 
ceed in  the  cause  depending  before  him. 

To  INHO'LD,  K.  a.  to  contain  in  itself. 

IN  HCSPITABLE,  a.  affording  no  entertainment  or1(iud- 
.  ness  to  strangers. 
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'  IXHO'SPITABLEINESS,  s.  want  of  courtesy,  kindnesf, 
or  civility  to  strangers. 

INHOSPITABLY,  ad.  in  a  manner  not  kind  to  strangers. 

INHOSPITA'LITY.  i.    See  Inhospitablenkss. 

INHU  MAN,  a.  [fromni,  a  negative  particle,  and  humamu, 
humane,  Lat.J  wanting  the  kind,  benevolent,  and  social 
affections,  which  adorn  and  support  our  species ;  savage; 
cruel;  without  compassion. 

INHUMATvlTY,  s.  [mhnnmuiti,  Fr.]  want  of  the  kind, 
benevolent,  compassion'tite,  and  social  atlections;  crutlly; 
barbarity. 

INHUMANLY,  arf.  in  a  manner  inconsi&'icnf  with  kind- 
ness, tompafsion,  charity,  or  other  siuiial  affections. 

To  INHU'MATE,  or  INHUME,  v.  «.  [from  in,  in,  and 
humits,  the  earth,  I-Jt.]  to  inter,  to  bury,  or  put  under  the 
ground. 

To  INJE'CT,  V.  a,  [from  in,  into,  and jario,  to  throw,  Lat.] 
to  tlwow  or  dart  in;  to  cast  or  throw  up.  In  medicine, 
to  foicc  any  fluid,  or  other  substance,  into  the  vessels  of  the 
body. 

INJE'CTION,  s.  [from  in,  into,  andjacio,  to  throw,  Lat.] 
the  act  of  casting  or  throwing  in.  In  medicine,  any  liquors 
made  to  be  thrown  into  the  body  by  a  syringe  or  other 
instrument.  In  surgery,  the  act  of  filling  the  vessels  of  a' 
body  with  wax,  or  other  substance,  to  shc\r  their  shapes 
and  ramifii-ations. 

INI'MICAL,  a.  unfriendly;  unkind;  hostile. 

INIMITABI'LITY,  s.  the  quality  of  not  being  to  be 
imitated. 

INI'MITABLE,  a.  [from  in,  a  negative  particle,  and 
imitor,  to  imitate,  Lat.Jaboveor  beyond  imitation  ;i  impos- 
sible to  be  copied. 

"  INI'MITABLY,  ad.  in  a  manner  not  to  be  imitated. 

To  INJO'IN,  v.a.  [from  inj lingo,  Lat.]  to  command  or  en- 
force by  superior  autnority. 

INTQUITOUS,  a.  inconsistent  with  justice  or  honesty  ; 
wicked. 

-  INl'QUITY,  s.  [iniqiiitas,  from  in,  a  negative  particle, 
and  aquitns,  ecjuity,  Lat.]  opposition  to,  or  breach  of, 
the  laws  of  justice  and  honesty.  Sin,  applied  to  the  divine 
laws. 

INITIAL,  (inuhial)  a,  [from  initimn,  beginning,  Lat.] 
placed  at  the  beginning,  applied  to  letters.  Beginning 
or  incipient;  not  complete  or  perfect;  introductorv  to. 

To  INITIATE,  {in'ishiate)  v.  a.  [from  inco,  to  enter,  Lat.] 
to  enter ;  to  instruct  in  the  first  principles  of  an  art ;  ta 
place  in  a  new  state  ;  to  put  into  a  new  society. 

INITIATE,  (>■»_«/-/«; 
new,  or  not  practised. 
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INITIATE,  (iiiis/iiiite)  11.  [from  ineo,  to  enter,  Lat.]  strange. 


INITIATION,  {inishiashmi)  t.  [from  into,  to  enter,  Lat.] 
the  act  of  entering  a  person  into  any  art  or  state. 

INJUT)ICABLE,  a.  [from  !»»,  a  negative  particle,  and 
judico,  to  judge,  Lat.]  not  cognizable  by  a  judge. 

INJUDrClAL,  {injudishial)  a.  not  according  to  the  formi 
or  practice  of  the  law. 

INJUDI'CIOUS,  (injudishious)  a.  without  judgment. 

INJ  UDI'CIOUSLY,  {injudishioiisly)  ad.  in  a  manner  that 
discovers  weakness  or  want  of  judgment. 

INJU'NCTION,  s.  [from  injungo,  to  enjoin,  Lat.J  the  com. 
mand  or  order  of  a  superior.  In  law,  it  is  a  writ  founded 
upon  an  order  in  chancery,  either  to  give  the  plantiff  pos- 
session, or  to  stay  proceedings  in  another  court. 

To  I'NJURE,  V.  a.  [from  in,  a  negative  particle,  and  pu, 
right,  Lat.]  to  hurt  a  person  unjustly  ;  to  wrong,  or  deprive 
a  person  of  his  right ;  to  annoy  or  disturb  with  any  inconve- 
nience. ' 

INJU'RIOUS,  «.  [from  in,  a  negative  particle,  and  ju#, 
right,  Lat.J  unjust,  or  depriving  a  person  of  his  right ;  guilty 
of  wrong.  Fignratirely,  causiijg  mischief ;  reproachful, 
including  the  idea  of  not  being  deserved;  containing 
scandal. 

INJURIOUSLY,  ad.  in  such  a  manner  as  to  appear  un- 
just; wrongfully. 


INJU'RTOUSNESS,  s.  the  quality  of  being  mischievous, 
or  committing  an  injury. 

I'NJURY,  s.  [from  in,  a  negative  particle,  ami  jus,  right, 
Lat.j  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  another.  Fisurativeiy, 
detriment  or  mischief  arising  from  want  of  jud^'ment ;  da- 
mage ;  scandalous  expressions. 

IN  JU'STICE,  s.  [from  in,  a  negative  particle,  and  justitia, 
justice,  Lat.J  any  act  doue  against  the  laws  or  the  dictates 
of  h(>nesty. 

INK,  X.  [enn-f,  Fr.]  a  liquor  with  which  we  write  on  paper 
or  parchment.  The  following  method  of  making  ink  has 
been  recommended  by  experience,  and  is  easily  and  speedily 
practised.  To  a  gallon  of  boiling  water  put  six  ounces  of 
blue  galls  grossly  pounded,  and  three  ounces  of  copperas  ; 
stir  the  mixture  well  together,  and  then  add  six  ounces  of 
gum  arable  pounded.  After  stirring  the  wiiole  thoroughly, 
leave  it  to  settle,  and  the,  next  day  strain  it  oil"  from  the 
drtes  for  use. 

'lo  INK,  V.  a.  to  black  or  daub  with  ink. 

INKHORN, s.  auy  vessel  containing  ink. 

INKLE,  «.  a  kind  of  narrow  fillet  or  tape. 

INKLING,  s.  [from  vi^atUn,  Belg.]  a  hint;  whisper; 
Ititimation. 

fvN'KMA'KER,  s.  he  who  makes  ink. 

INKY,  ti.  blotted  or  covered  with  ink  ;  black  as  ink._ 

I'NLAND,  a.  lying  up  a  countrj'  at  a  distance  from 
the  sea. 

I'NLAND,  !.  the  midland  or  iuward  parts  of  a  country. 

INLANDER,  s.  a  person  who  lives  iu  a  country  at  a 
Bistahce  from  the  sea. 

TolNLATlDATE,  v.  a.  [from  in,  in,  and  lapis,  a  stone, 
Lat.]  to  burn  to  stone.    Neuteily,  to  grow  or  become  stony. 

To  INLAAV,  V.  a.  to  clear  of  outlawry  orattaiuder. 

ToINLA'Y,  t>.  «.  to  diversify  with  substances,  or  woods 
of  dift'ereut  colours,  which  are  let  in  and  glued  within  the 
ground  of  a  thing;  to  adorn  with  various  colours,  repre- 
sentin;;  inlaid  work. 

I'NLET,  s.  a  passage ;  a  place  whereby  a  thing  may  find 
entriince. 

I'NLY,  a.  in  the  mind  ;  within  the  breast ;  secret.  "The 
in/«  touch  of  love."    S/iak. 

I'NLY,  ad.  internally  ;  within  ;  iu  the  bosom  or  heart. 

I'NMATE,  s.  in  law,  a  lodger,  or  person  admitted  to 
dwell  for  money  in  a  person's  house,  pas^ioK  iu  and  out  by 
the  same  door. 

I'NMOST,  (I.  superlative  of  In  ;  farthest  within,  or  re- 
motest from  tlie  surface. 

INN,  s.  fSax.]  a  house  where  travellers  may  meet  with 
^teiiaiument  and  lodging  for  themselves,  and  stabling,  &c. 
for  their  hir^es  ;  a  place  where  students  were  boarded  and 
taught;  hence  the  colleges  for  students  in  coinraou  law  are 
cal(e/I  inns  of  court. 

INN,  a  river  of  Germauy,  which  rises  in  the  country  of 
the  Grisons,  .Tbout  12  miles  S.  W.  of  Zuls,  runs  in  a  N.  E. 
course,  through  Tyrol  and  Bavaria,  (passing  by  Inspru<?k, 
Ratenbnrg,  Kuffstcin,  Branau,  and  other  tovvns,")  and  falls 
into  the  Ditnnbe  near  Passaw.  Also  a  river  of  the  archduchy 
of  Austria,  which  fiihs  into  the  Danube  near  Eiferding. 

To  1\N,  »..(i.  to  house  or  put  under  cover,  applied  to 
liusbaiiflrv.     N"^uterlv,  to  put  up  or  lodge  at  an  inn. 

INNAtt;,  or  INN'ATED,  a.  [from  in,  in,  and  nascor,  to 
be  born,  Lat-l  inborn ;  born  within;  implanted. 

INKATENESS,  s.  the  quality  of  being  born  in  a  person, 
knd  inakiu'ia  part  of  his  nature. 

INNaVIGABLE,  a.  [from  in,  a  negative  particle,  and 
nm.'igabilis,^  navigable,  Lat.]  not  to  be  sailed  upon  ;  not  to 
t)e  passed  iu  a  ship. 
_  iNNER,  a.  the  comparative  degree  of  in;  the  superla- 
live  is  innwsti  "''  innermost ;  applied  to  the  mind,  internal. 
Applied  to  situation,  more  from  the  surfdce  than  the  thing 
compared. 

I'NNERMOST,  tt.  superlative  of  in,  which  has  likewise 
inmost ;  at  the  greatest  distance  from  the  surface  or  be- 
ginning. 
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I??NHOLDER,y.  0  person  who  keeps  an  inn. 

I'NNhN'G,  s.  the  state  of  a  person  at  aganic,  who  goes  in 
or  plays  first.  In  law,  used  in  the  plural,  for  lands  reco- 
vered from  the  sea. 

I'NNKEEFER,  /.  one  who  keeps  a  public  hoasfe,  Whcrd 
travellers  may  meet  with  provision  and  lodging. 

INNOCENCE,  or  I'NNOCENCY,  s.  [innocenci,  Fr.  fft- 
nocentia,  Lat.J  a  state  of  mind  which  hssnctt  be<*ri  tairAcd  hj- 
the  commission  of  any  crime ;  purity  from  any  injurious  ac- 
tion ;  harmlessness. 

I'NNOCENT,  a.  [from  in,  a  negative  particle,  and  nrrcA, 
to  hurt,  Lat.]  harmless ;  free  from  mischief;  or  any  particular 
guilt. 

I'NNOCENT,  J.  one  who  is  free  from  guilt  or  hirtfa. 
Figuratively,  an  idiot,  or  one  who  is  foohsh. 

rNNOCENTLY,  ad.  without  intending  auy  I'.nrni  or  mis- 
chief;  without  guilt ;  with  simplicity,  arising  from  weakness 
of  understanding.  ,'" 

INNOCENT.S'  DAY,  the  mmfe  of  a  feftst  ceUhiTited  on 
the  28th  day  of  December,  in  commeniorulion  of  We  ihfauts 
murdered  by  Herod. 

INNO'CUOUS,  a.  [from  in,  a  negative  particle,  and>ioce», 
to  hurt,  Lat.]  harmless  in  its  eft'ects. 

INNOCUOUSLY,  ad.  without  any  mischievous  effect?. 

INNO'CUOUSNESS,  s.  harmlessness. 

To  I'NNOVATE,  v.  a.  \iiwovo,  from  ^tcl•us,  new,  Lat.J  to 
bring  in  something  not  knowh  before;  to  alter  by  introducing 
something  new. 

IN  NOVATION,  1.  [imiorntion,  Fr.  |  change  arisins;  from 
the  introduction  of  something  unkuovt  u  or  not  practised  be- 
fore. 

INNOVATOR,  t.  [innovtiteur,  Fr.]  one  that  introduces 
new  customs  or  opinions  ;  one  that  makes  alterations  by  in- 
troducing novelties. 

INNO'XlOUS,  a.  [from  in,  a  negative  particle,  and  no.rivt, 
from  7ioa-n,  mischief,  Lat.]  free  from  mischievous  fcftects ; 
free  from  guilt. 

INNO'XIOUSLY,  ad.  in  such  a  manner  so  as  to  intend  or 
do  no  harm. 

INNO'XIOUSNESS,  s.  the  quality  of  operating  without 
producing  any  mischievous  eft'ects. 

JNNUEN'iDO,  J.  [from  tuMHo,  to  nod,  Lat.J  an  indirect 
hint,  or  charge  of  a  crime. 

INNU'MERABLE,  «.  [from  in,  a  negative  particle,  and 
niiments,  number,  Lat.]  so  numerous  as  not  to  be  counted  or 
reckoned. 

INNU'MERABl.Y,orf.  withoutnnmber. 

INNU'MEROUS,  a.  [from  t«,  a  negative  narticle,  and 
numeriis,  number,  Lat.]  too  many  to  be  countei). 

To  INO'CULATE,  v.  a.  [inonJo,  from  in,  in,  and  oculns,  the 
eye,  Lat.]  in  botany,  to  propagate  any  plant  by  inserting 
its  bud  in  another  stock  ;  to  yield  a  bud  to  another  stock. 
In  physic,  to  communicate  the  small-pex  or  cow-pox,  by  in- 
fusing" the  matter  of  the  pock  taken  from  one  person  into  the 
veins  of  another. 

INOCULATION,  s.  \inocidatio,  frorti  in,  in,  and  oculus,  the 
eye,  Lat.]  the  act  of  including  or  inserting  the  bud  of  one 
tree  in  an  incision  made  iu  the  bark  of  another,  by  which 
means  it  is  made  to  bear  the  same  fruit  as  the  tree  from  which 
the  bud  is  taken.  In  medicine,  the  practice  of  communi- 
cating the  small-pox  or  cow-pox  by  means  of  inf\ising  the 
matter  of  a  ripened  pustule  into  the  veins  of  a  person  who 
has  not  bad  that  distemper.  Inoculation  had  been  practised 
by  the  poorer  inhabitants  of  Arabia,  and  even  of  Wales, 
time  out  of  mind  ;  but  had  never  attracted  the  notice  of 
physicians  till  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  In  the 
year  1717,  lady  Mary  Wortley  Monta!;ue,  wife  of  the  En- 
glish ambassador  at  Constantinople,  had  her  son  inoculated 
there  at  the  age  of  6  years  ;  he  had  but  few  pustules,  and  soon 
recovered,  fn  April  1721,  inoculation  was  successfully  tried 
on  seven  condemned  criminals  in  London,  by  permission  of 
George  I.  In  1.722,  lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague,  had  a 
daughter  of  six  years  old  inotnilated  in  this  island  ;  soon  after 
which  the  chiklrau  of  the  royal  family,  that  had  not  had  the 
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tm^W  pcfx,  vttt  iaoculated  with  tucews;   tliKn  foil^vfed 

siiiiie  (.illlie  ruiLilitv,  and  the  practice  soon  prevailed. 

INOCULATOll,  s.  one  who  propagate*  trees,  or  com- 
miinicates  tlie  »mall-pox  or  cow-i>ox  by  inoculation. 

INO'DOR.^TK,  a.  [from  «»,  a  negativv  particle,  and  tdor, 
ascent,  Lat.]  having  no  scent. 

INO'DOROUS,  a.  [from  in,  a  negative  partick,' and  odtfi 
a  scent,  Lat.]  wanting  scent ;  not  causing  any  sensation  iu 
the  orj^ans  of  sniellipg.  '.     '     •   ; 

INOFFENSIVK,  («.  giviiijt  to  provocation  or  Afefence; 
giving  no  pain  or  terror. 

INOFFENSIVELY,  ad.  in  such  a  maimer  as  to  gife  no 
oftenre  or  provocation. 

INOFFE'NSIVENESS,  s.  the  quality  of  giving  no  pro- 
vocation. 

INOiFrCIOUS,  (inoffishimis)  a.  not  striving  to  serve  or 
accomodate  another. 

KS'tyPPORTfJNE,  (I.  [from  in,  a  negative  particle,  and 
tpjjortiinus,  fit,  Lnt.]  unseasonable  ;  inconvenient. 

INO'RDINACY,*.  wantof  regularity  and  order. 

INORDINATE,  a.  [from  in,  a  negative  particle,  and 
m-diniHus,  from  oirhi,  to  Orel  or,  Lat.  |  not  under  proper  rules, 
restraint,  or  regnlatiorj. 

INORDIN.VTl'iLV .  ad.  in  a  manner  subject  to  no  order, 
restraint,  or  regulation ;  irregularly. 

INORDINATENESS,  *.  want  of  being  subject  to  rules, 
or  restraint. 

INORDINATION,  i.  want  of  being  reduced  to  order, 
or  restrained  by  ndes. 

INORGANl'CAL,  a.  without  fit  organs  or  instrumental 
parts. 

To  INO'SCULATE,  v.  ...[from  iii,  in, and  esculor.Xo  kiss, 
Lat.]  to  join  bv  being  inserted  in  each  other. 

INOSCUL.ATION,  s.  the  act  of  joining  by  having  its 
extremities  inserted  in  each  other. 

I'NQUEST,  *.  [inqvisitio,  from  iiu/uira,  to  inquire,  Lat.]  a 
judicial  inquiry  or  examination  ;  search,  or  study.  In  law, 
the  trial  of  a  cause  by  jurors,  or  a  jury. 

INQL'I'ETUDE,  t.  [from  in,  a  negative  particle,  and  quics, 
quiet,  I..at.ja  state  of  disturbance  or  anxietude,  applied  to 
tlie  mind ;  want  of  tranquillity  ;  an  action  wiiereby  the 
tranquiliitvof  the  mind  is  disturbed. 

ToINQUl'NATE,  v.  a.  [iuquiiw,  Lat.]  to  pollute;  to 
corrupt. 

INQUINATION,  s.  [fro.n  inqnino,  to  defile,  Lat.]  cor- 
ruption ;  pollution. 

INQUI'RABLE,  a.  that  may  be  inquired  or  examined  info. 

To  INQUI'RE,  i>.  n.  [iiujuiro,  frora  t/uaro,  to  seek,  Lat.j 
to  ask  questions  for  information  ;  to  make  search,  or  exert 
curiosity. 

INQLU'RER,  s.  a  person  who  examines,  or  searches  after 
something  unknown  ;-  one  who  asks  questions  by  way  of  ex- 
amination, or  in  order  to  be  informed. 

INQUrRY,  *.  the  act  of  searching  by  questions  after 
something  unknown  ;  examination. 

INQUISITION,  {inquiz'tshon,) s.  [from  ittquiro,  to  inquire, 
Lat.J  judicial  inquiry.  Figuratively,  discussion,  or  search 
after  something  unknown,  applied  to  the  mind.  In  law, 
a  manner  of  proceeding  in  criminal  causes  by  way  of  ques- 
tion or  examination.  A  spiritual  court  in  BLomaii  catholic 
countries  appointed  for  the  trial  aud  punishmeut  of  heretics. 

INQUrSITIVE,  {inquizilive,)  a.  [from  inquiro,  to  inquire, 
Lat.}  inquiring  iu  order  to  find  out  something  unknown ; 
l-usy  in  searching  or  prying  into  things  ;  endeavouring  to 
niakf  discoveries. 

INtJUrsiTIVELY,  (inqu'izitivelii,)  ml.  in  a  manner  which 
discovers  a  great  desire  and  intense  application  to  make  dis- 
L'overies. 

INCilJI'SITIVENESS,  {inquizitivenesi)  t.  the  quality  of 
prying  into  things  unknown,  or  the  secrets  of  others. 

INCilJI'.'^rrOR,  (ijujuhitor)  t.  [inqiiiiilor,  Lat.]  one  who 
examines  judiciously,  or  searches  into  the  truth  of  a' fact  or 
ophiion  :  anotticerbeloniring  to  the  Topish  inquisition. 

To  INRA'lL,  i>.  a.  to  inclose  with  ra'ils. 


■I'NROAD,  {mrcde)  t,  a  sudden  or  short  invasion  oV attack 
upon  a  country.  ' 

INSA'NABLE,  «.  [from  in,  a  negative  particle,  and 
in7i'(6i7(>,  curable,  Lat.]  incurable;  irremediable.  - 

INSA'NE, <t.  [hmowim,  Lat.]  mad  ;  mnkingniad. 

INSA'TIABLE,  (insashiable)  a.  [from  in,  a  negative  partidt!, 
and  satio,  to  Satisfy,  Lat.]  so  greedy  ot  covetous  fts  nifi  to  be 
satisfied. 

INSATIABLENESS,  (insethitibleiiesiO  s.  the  quality  of  not 
being  satisfied  or  appeased.  '' 

INSATIABLY,  nd.  with  greedifiess  not  to  be  appeas|*iT. 

INSATIATE,  (insashiate)  a.  [from  Jii,  a  negative  patticte, 
and  satio,  to  satisfy,  Lat.]  so  greedy  as  not  to  be  satisfied! 

INSATURARLE,  a.  Ifrora  iv,  a  uegalive  particle, '$iild 
OThtro,  to  fill,  Lat.]  not  to  be  filled  or  glutted. 

To  INSCRl'BE,  V.  «.  [from  in,  noon,  and  soribo,  to  wrkc, 
Lat.]  to  write  on  any  thing,  generally  applied  to  something 
engraved  on  a  monument,  or  written  on  the  outside  of  some- 
thing. To  make  any  thing  with  letters;  to  dedicate  to  a 
person  withsut  a  formal  address.  To  draw  a  figure  vitliiji 
another,  applied  to  mathematics. 

INSCRIPTION,  s.  [from  in,  upon,  and  scTiho,  to  xvrite, 
Lat.J  any  sentence  written  on  ttie  outside  of  .s',nnething,_ 
or  engraved  on  a  monument  or  stone  ;  a  title  ;  the  act  of 
inscribing  or  dedicating  a  book  to  a  person  without  a  formal 
address. 

INSCRUTABLE,  n.rfrom  in,  a  negative  particle,  ainl 
*cr«<or,  to  examine,  Lat.J  not  to  be  discovered  or  traced  by 
inquiry  or  study. 

To  tNSCU'LP,  V.  a.  [from  in,  iu,  and  scidpo,  to  carve  orcti- 
gravc,  Lat.]  to  engrave  or  cut. 

INSCIJLPTURE,  s.  any  thing  engraved. 

To  INSE'AM,  (inseCm)  v,  a.  to  leave  a  mark  in  the  skiu 
after  a  wound  is  cured. 

TNSECT,  s.  [from  i«,  ia,  and  secb,  to  cut,  Lat.J  a  species 
of  animals,  so  called  because  their  bodies  seem  as  it  were  cut 
in  two,  and  joined  together  only  by  a  small  ligature  or  mem- 
brane.   Fi'furatively,  any  thing  small  or  contemptible. 

INSECT  ATOIl,  s.  [from  insector,  to  pursue,  Lat.J  one 
that  persecutes  or  liarasses  with  pursuit. 

INSECTILE,  a.  resembling  or  having  the  nature  of 
insects. 

INSECU'Rl'',  a.  Hot  safe,  or  not  protected  from  danger  or 
loss. 

INSECURITY,  s.  the  state  of  being  exposed  to  danger  </r 
loss  ;  want  of  grounds  for  confidence. 

INSEMINATION,  j.[frorain,in,and  Je«ii'no,tosow,  Lat.) 
the  act  of  scattering  seed  on  ground. 

INSE'NSATE,  a.  [insens'c,  Fr.  insmsato,  Ital.]  without 
thought  or  sensibility  of  present  or  approaching  danger. 

INSENSIBILITY,  s.  [insentihiliti,  Fr.]  want  of  a  power 
to  perceive ;  dulness  of  perception,  applied  either  to  the 
mind  or  body. 

INSENSIBLE,  a.  [insensible,  Fr.]  not  to  be  discovered 
by  the  senses  or  mind  ;  not  aflPccted  or  moved  by  an  object 
belonging  either  to  the  body  or  mind. 

INSE'NSIBLENESS,  «.  want  of  .sensation.  .,  ■,    ' 

INSE'NSIBLY,  ad.  in  a  maimer  not  to  be  perceiveo.  " 

INSEPARABILITY,  or  INSEPARABLENES.S,  s.  tVe 
quality  of  being  such  as  cannot  be  separated  or  divided. 

INSEPARABLE,  a.  [fro in  in,  a  negative  particle,  and 
Septra,  to  separate,  Lat.J  not  to  bo  divided;  united  so  as 
notto  be  parted  or  sepaiafcd.  ... 

INSEPARABLY,  ad.  in  a  manner  not  to. be  divid^tj, 
parted,  or  separated.  , '  '     '  -    ' 

To  INSERT, ».  a.  [from  intsro,  Lat.J  to  place  in  or  among 
other  things. 

INSERTION,  *.  [from  inscro,  to  insert,  Lat.]  the  act  of 
placing  in  or  amongst  other  things  ;  the  thing  placed  among 
others. 

INSE'RVIENT,  a.  [from  i/T,  unto,  and  senio,  to  serve,  Lat.} 
conducing  or  of  use  to  promote  an  end.     Seldom  used. 

To  INSHE'LL,  f.  ff.  to  hide  in  a  shell.    Not  in  use. 
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To  INSIKT, ». «.  to  shut,  put  on  board,  or  stow  in  a  ship. 
Kot  in  use. 

To  INSHRI'NE,  v.  a.  to  inclose  in  a  shrine  or  raluable 
case.     It  is  as  often  written  enshrine. 

I'NSIDE,  t,  the  inner  part,  opposed  to  tlie  surface  cr  out- 
ward part. 

INSIDIATOR,  t.  [Lat.]  one  who  lies  in  waif. 

INSITDIOUS,  a.  [from  ituidia,  snares  or  treachery,  Lat.] 
treacherous  ;  with  an  intention  to  ensnare. 

INSI'DIOUSLY,  ad.  in  a  sly  or  treacherous  manner ; 
witii  an  intention  to  ensnare. 

INSIGHT,  (iiiiij)  i.\inticht,  Belg.]  knowledge  of  the  in- 
ward parts  of  any  thioj; ;  thorough  skill  in,  or  acquaintance 
with,  any  thin». 

INSIGNIFICANCE,  or  INSIGNITICANCY,  s.  [imig- 
nificatiee,  Fr.]  want  of  meaning,  applied  to  words.  Want  of 
importance,  applied  to  things. 

INSIGNI'FICANT,  a.  wanting  meaning;  conveying  no 
ideas,  applied  to  words.  Wanting  weight,  importance,  or 
a  power  of  .producing  an  effect,  applied  to  persons  and 
things. 

INSIGNITICANTLy,  ad.  without  meaning ;  applied  to 
language.  Without  importance  or  effect,  applied  to  persons 
or  things. 

INSINCE'RI'j,  a.  [from  in,  a  negative  particle,  and  since- 
ru*,sincere,Lat.]  not  what  a  person  appears  ;  not.hearty  ;  not 
sound  ;■  corrupted. 

INSINCERITY,  *.  want  of  truth  or  fidelity  ;  the  vice  of 
making  great  professions  of  friendship,  witliuut  observing 
them. 

To  INSITS'EW,  V.  a.  to  give  strength  ;  to  confirm.  Not 
ib  use. 

INSrNlJANT,  a.  [Fr.]  having  the  power  to  gain  or  creep 
into  the  favour  of  o1  tiers. 

To  INSI'NUjVTE,  v.a.[iimnuo,  from  in,  in,  and  tinvs,  the 
bosom,  Lat.J  to  make  a  passage  for,  or  introduce  any  thing 
gently.  Figuratively,  to  gain  upon  the  affections  of  anotiier 
imperceptibly,  and  by  gentle  means.  To  instil  or  infuse 
gently  and  iuiperccptioly,  applied  to  opinions  and  notions. 
Neuterly,  to  wheedle;  to  steal  imperceptibly;  to  be  convey- 
ed insensibly.  Synon.  \Ve  insinuate  by  cunning  address  ; 
we  suggest  by  credit  and  artifice.  Insinuate  implies  some- 
thing delicate  ;  suggest  frequently  sonieliiing  scandalous. 
•  INSlNU.\TION,  s.  [insiiiito,  from  i)i,  in,  and  sinus,  the  bo- 
som, Lat.  |  the  quality  of  pleasing  or  stealing  into  the  affec- 
tions ;  a  hint,  or  oblique  censure. 

INSI'NUATIVE,  a.  having  the  power  to  steal  ob  the 
affections. 

INSINUATOR,  t.  \Lsct.]  one  who  drops  a  hint  to  a  per- 
son's prejudice. 

INSri'ID,  a.  [from  i"»,  a  negative  particle,  and  sapio,  to 
have  a  tasle,  Lat.]  having  no  taste,  or  not  able  to  affect  the 
organ  of  tasting  ;  without  spirit  or  the  qualifications  neces- 
sary to  please  and  divert  the  mind.  Synon.  That  which 
iiinripid,  does  not  affect  the  taste  in  the  least ;  that  which  is 
,/(at  does  not  pierce  it.  The  ./7<it  displeases;  and  the  insipid 
tires. 

INSIPIDITY,  or  INSITIDNESS,  s.  \i,tsipiditi,  Fr.l 
want  of  the  power  of  affecting  the  taste  ;  want  of  life  and 
spirit. 

IN8IT1DLY,  ad.  in  a  dull  manner  ;  in  sucli  a  manner 
ai  not  to  affect  or  cause  any  sensation  in  the  organ  of 
taste. 

INSITIENCE,  t:  [from  in,  a  negative  particle,  and  sapi- 
tntia,  wisdom,  Lat.l  tolly;  want  of  uiKlerstanding. 

To  INSIST, ».  n.  [from  in,  upon,  and  sisto,  to  stand,  Lat.] 
lo  rest  or  stand  upon.  To  remain  resolute,  or  pereist  in  a 
request  or  demand.    To  dwell  upon  in  a  discoqrse. 

INSrSTENT,  a.  [from  i«,  upon,  and  sisto,  to  stand,  Lat.J 
f  estinjr  upon  any  thmg. 

INSITIENCY,  i.  I  from  in,  a  negative  particle,  and  sitis, 
thirst,  Lal.le\en);!lir.n  from  thirst. 

iSSl'TIOM,  J.  [from  insero,  to  insert,  Lat.J  the  act  of  iu- 
snting  or  ingiafting  one  branch  into  another. 
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'  INSITURE,  *.  a  constant  course  of  regularity.  Not  ni 
use. 

To  INSN.VRE,  e.  a.  to  catch  in  a  trap,  or  ensnare  ;  to 
inveigle,  or  bring  into  any  danger  or  inconvenience  by  al- 
lurements ;  to  intangle  in  dangers  and  perplexities. 

INSNA'RER,  /.  one  who  catches  any  thing  in  a  snare  ; 
one  that  inveigles  or  brings  a  person  into  perplexity  by  ar- 
tificp. 

iNSO'CIABLE,  {insushiaile)  a.  [from  in,  a  negative  parti- 
cle, and  socio,  to  associate,  Lat.]  averse  to  conversation ;  not 
fit  for  a  companion ;  not  fit  to  be  united  or  joined  together. 

I NSOBRI ETY,  *.  drunkenness ;  want  of  sobriety . 

To  I'NSOLATE,  v.  o.  [insolo,  from  sol,  the  sun,  Lat.]  t« 
drv  in  the  sun. 

Insolation,*.  [Tr.imolo,  from  tol,  the  sun,  Lat.]  ex- 
position to  the  sun. 

rNSOLENCE, or  INSOLENCY, s.  [from  insofens,  strange 
or  proud,  Lat.J  pride  exerted  in  treating  others  in  a  dis- 
dainful and  contemptuous  manner. 

I  'XSOLENT,  a.  [from  itisulens,  strange  or  proud,  Lat.l 
behaving  with  an  uncommon  degree  of  pride,  disdain,  and 
contempt. 

INSOLENTLY,  ad.  in  a  proud  manner,  attended  with 
contempt,  disdain,  or  a  total  disregard  of  a  person's  supe- 
rior. 

INSO'LVABLE,  a.  [insohahk,  Fr.]  not  to  be  cleared  up 
or  explained,  applied  to  difficulties  in  writing.  That  which 
cannot  be  paid,  applied  to  debts. 

INSO'LUBLE,  a.  [from  in,  a  negative  particle,  and  snko, 
to  dissolve,  Lat.]  not  to  be  cleared  up,  explained  or  render- 
ed intelligible,  applied  to  difficulties  in  writing.  Not  to  be 
dissolved  by  any  fluid.  Not  to  be  separated,  applied  to 
subotanrps 

INSOLVENCY,  t.  the  quality  of  not  being  able  to  pay, 
applied  to  debts. 

INSO'LVENT,  a.  [from  in,  a  negative  particle,  and  soho, 
to  pay,  Lat.J  notable  to  pay.  Used  substantively  for  a  man 
that  cannot  pay  his  debts. 

INSOM  U'CH,  conj.  so  that ;  to  such  a  degree  that. 

To  INSPECT,  V.  a.  [from  in,  into,  and  spudo,  to  see,  Lat.  i 
to  look  into  bv  wav  of  examination  or  superinfendance. 

INSPECTION,  s.  [from  in,  into,  and  specio,  to  see,  Lat.l 
the  act  of  examining  with  strictness ;  a  narrow,  close,  and 
critical  survey. 

INSPECTOR,  s.  [Lat.J  one  who  examines  or  looks  into 
things,  in  order  to  discover  either  faults  or  beauties;  a  tersoa 
who  superintends  any  performance  or  undertaking. 

To  INSPHEKE,  {insfire)  ».  a.  to  place  in  au  orb  or 
sphere. 

INSPI'RABLE,  a.  that  may  be  drawn  in  with  the  breath  ; 
that  mav  be  infused  by  the  Deity. 

INSPIRATION,  s'.  in  medicine,  the  act  of  drawing  in 
the  breath  ;  the  act  of  breathing  infoany  thing;  the  infusion 
of  ideas  into  the  mind  bv  some  superior  power. 

To  INSPIRE,  V.  n.  [from  in,  into,  and  spiro,  to  breathe, 
Lat.]  in  medicine,  to  draw  in  the  breath.  Actively,  to 
breathe  into  ;  to  animate ;  to  encourage.  In  divinity,  to 
infuse  ideas  into  the  mind ;  to  impress  on  the  fancy. 

INSPl'RER,*.  he  that  communicates  ideas  to  the  mind  i 
he  that  animates  or  encourages. 

To  INSPISSATE,  V. a.  [inspisto,  from  spissus,  thick,  Lat.} 
to  make  any  fiuid  thick. 

INSPISSA  TION,  1.  the  act  of  making  axiy  liquid  thick,     ' 

I'NSPRUCK,  a  town  of  Germany,  capital  of  the  Tyrolese. 
It  is  very  populous,  and  thougli  not  large  within  the  walls, 
has  extensive  suburbs,  in  wiiicii  are  some  considerable  pa- 
laces, churches,  and  convents.  It  is  sealed  in  a  pleasant 
valley,  on  the  river  Inn,  60  miles  S.  of  Munich.  Lat.  47. 
lO.N.  Ion.  11.27. E. 

INSTABILITY,  *.  [from  in,  a  negative  particle,  and 
stabilis,  stable,  I..at.]  inconstancy  ;  fickleness ;  nuitabiiity, 
or  a  state  subject  to  conliuual  alteratiousaurl  decays. 

INSTA'BLE,  a.  [fioui  in,  a  negative  particle,  and  stabilis, 
stable,  Lat.]  inconstant ;  ciianging.    Sec  UN5.TA3LE. 
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To  INSTA'LL.  {instaCI)  v.  a.  [initttHer,  Fr.]  to  advance  to 
liiV  rank  or  office. 

INSTAXMENT,  {i'Maulmeni)  s.  is  flip  instating  or  es- 
tablishing a  person  in  some  dignity  :  and  is  chiefly  meant 
for  the  induction  of  a  dean,  prebendan,-,  or  other  ecclesias- 
tical dignitary,  into  the  possession  of  his  stall,  or  other  pro- 
per seat  in  the  cathedral  to  which  he  belongs.  It  is  also 
used  for  the  ceremony  whereby  the  knights  (it  the  garter  are 
placed  in  their  rank  in  the  chapel  of  St.  George  at  Windsor, 
and  on  many  other  occasions.    It  is  sometimes  termed  1n'- 

STALLATION.  . 

1  NSTAiNClv,  or  INSTANCY,  s.  [imtatire,  Fr.]  an  ear- 
nest or  ardeirt  and  importunate  request  or  solicit.nf  ion;  a  mo- 
tive or  pressing  arijunient ;  an  example  used  to  illustrate  and 
enforce  any  doctrine ;  the  state  of  a  thing.  "  In  the  firstJ»»- 
stancc."  Hale.  Occasion;  opportunity;  act.  "  Ditficult 
inttancei  of  duty."  Rogeri. 

To  I'NSTANCE,  v.  »i.  to  produce  as  an  example  ;  to 
confirm  or  illustrate  an  argument. 

I'NSTANT,  o-.  [t7i.rt(7H.v,  from  in,  upon,  and  sto,  to  stand, 
Lai.]  earnestly  pressing  ;  immediate ;  without  delay,  or 
anv  time  intervening ;  quick. 

I'NSTANT,  I.  such  a  part  of  duration  wherein  we  per- 
ceive no  succession  ;  the  present  moment.  In  commerce, 
the  present  month. 

INSTANTA'NEOUS,  a.  [inslantaneus,  low  Lat.  from  i«- 
Maia,  immediate,  Lat.]  done  in  an  instant,  or  without  any 
perceptible  succession  ;  with  the  utmost  speed. 

INSTANTA'NEOUSLY,  ad.  in  an  instant ;  in  an  indi- 
visible point  of  lime. 

I'NSTANTLY,  I«rf.  [instanter,  from  instans,  immediate, 
Lat.J  immediately  ;  witlioutany  perceptible  delay,  or  inter- 
vention of  time ;  with  urgent  and  pressmg  importunity. 

To  INSTA'TIO,  V.  a.  to  place  in  a  certain  rank  or  condi- 
tion. To  possess,  or  give  possession.  The  last  sense  is 
obsolete. 

INSTAURATION,  t.  [from  mHauro,  to  restore,  Lat.] 
the  act  of  restoring  to  a  former  state. 

INSTE'AD,  (justed)  prtp.  in  the  room  or  place ;  equal 
to. 

To  INSTEE'P,  ».  a.  to  soak  in  any  liquid  or  moisture. 
To  lay  under  water. 

I'NSTEP,  s.  the  upper  part  of  the  foot,  where  it  joins  to 
the  leg. 

To  I'NSTIGATE,  v.  a.  [inttigo,  from  stiga,  to  prick  for- 
ward, Lat.]  to  urge  on,  or  provoke  to  the  commission  of  a 
Clime. 

INSTIGATION,*,  [inrtic-ation,  Fr.j  the  act  of  inciting, 
provoking,  or  impelling  the  commission  of  something 
evil. 

•INSTIGATOR,  *.  [itutigateur,  Fr.]  one  who  incites  a 
person  to  commit  a  crime. 

To  INSTI'L,  t».  a.  [ijistiUo,  from  stilla,  a  drop,  Lat.]  to  pour 
in  by  drops  ;  to  infuse  or  insinuate  any  opinion  or  idea  im- 
perceptibly into  the  mind. 

INSTILLATION,  *.  \imtillai(o,  from  stilh,  a  drop,  Lat.] 
the  act  of  pouring  by  drops;  the  act  of  infusing  or  commu- 
nicating slowly  ;  that  which  is  instilled  orcomnmnicated. 

I'NSTINCT,  *.  [from  instinctiis,  an  inward  motion,  Lat.] 
formerly  accented  on  the  last  syllable  ;  that  power  which 
acts  on  an<l  impels  brutes  to  any  particular  manner  of  con- 
duct, supposed  necessary  in  its  effects,  and  to  be  given 
them  instead  of  reason. 

INSTI'NCTED,  a.  [from  instinctus,  an  inward  motion, 
Lat.J  impressed  as  an  animating  power  or  instinct. 

INSTi'NCTlVE,  a.  operating  on  the  mind  previous  to 
any  determination  of  the  will,  or  anv  use  of  reason. 

INSTINCTIVELY,  ad.  by  instinct. 

To  I'NSTITUTE,  t>.  n.  [instittio,  from  ttatuo,  to  establish, 
Lat.]  to  fix,  settle,  appoint,  or  enact,  applied  to  laws  or  or- 
ders.   To  instruct,  or  form  by  instruction. 

ITsSTITLTE,  4.  [from  insiituo,to  institute,  Lat.J  an  esta- 
blished custom  or  law ;  a  precept,  maxim,  or  principle. 

INSTITUTION,  t.  [from  in,tit,io,  to  institute,  Lat,]  the 


establishing  a  law  or  custom  ;  an  establishment ;  a  positive 
law.  Fn  the  canon  and  common  law,  it  signifies  the  invest- 
ing a  clerk  with  the  spiritualities  of  a  rectory,  &c.  which  is 
done  by  a  bishop,  who  uses  the  words,  "  Institute  you  rector 
of  such  a  church,  with  cure  of  soals;  receive  your  care  and 
mine."  This  makes  him  a  complete  parson  as  to  spiritii-  , 
ality  but  not  as  to  temporality,  which  depends  on  Induction ; 
vvhicli  see. 

INS'l'lTUTIONARY, «.  containing  the  elements,  or  first 
principles,  of  any  science  or  doctrine. 

I'NSTITUTIST,  a.  a  writer  of  institutes,  or  explanation 
of  aws,  or  of  the  maxims  and  first  priuciples  on  which  any 
system  of  Jaws  or  science  is  founded; 

I'NSTITUTOR,  *.  [from  institao,  to  institute,  Lat.]  one 
who  establishes  any  custom  or  doctrine  ;  one  who  instructs 
a  person  in  the  elements  or  first  princfples  of  a-ny  science  or 
doctrine. 

To  INSTO'P,  ".  a.  to  close  up  or  stop. 

To  INSTRU'CT, .-.  a.  lin.^frm,  from  stnw,  to  build  ui). 
Lat.J  to|teach  or  communicate  knowledge  to  another.  In 
law,  to  model  or  form  by  previous  discourse. 

INSTIIU'CTER,  .5.  one  who  conimuuicates  knowledge, 
or  teaches. 

INSTKU'CTION,  s.  [from  insfhat,  to  instruct,  Lat.)  the 
artof  teaching  or  imparting  knowledge;  any  precept  con- 
veying knowledge ;  a  precept  or  direction  from  a  supe- 
rior. 

INSTRUCTIVE,  a.  [instrucli/;  Fr.]  conveying  know- 
ledge. 

I'NSTRUMENT,  s.  [from  instmo,  to  furnish  or  set  in  or- 
der, Lat]  a  tool  used  in  executing  any  work.  In  music,  a 
frame  of  wood,  &c.  so  composed  as  to  yield  harmonious 
sounds.  In  law,  a  writing  containing  any  contract  or  order. 
The  agent  or  means  by  which  any  thing  is  done. 

INSTRUME  NTAL.  a.  [imtrtiinental,  Fr.l  conducive  as  a 
means  to  some  end.  litttnonentat  miuic,  is  that  produced  by 
an  instrument,  and  opposed  to  vocat. 

INSTRUMENTA'LITY,  >.  the  action  or  agency  of  a 
thing  as  a  means  ;  the  quality  of  acting  in  subordination. 

INSTRUME'NTALLY,  ad.  in  the  nature  of  an  iiistru. 
ment;  as  a  means. 

INSTRUMETsTALNESS,  *.  Uie  quality  of  conducing  t» 
advance  or  promote  an  end. 

INSU'FFERABLE,  a.  beyond  the  strength  or  patience 
of  a  person  to  bear  ;  not  to  be  borne  or  allowed. 

INSU'FFERABLY,  ad.  to  a  degree  beyond  the  possibility 
of  being  endured  with  patience. 

INSDFFrciENCE,  or  INSUFFI'CIENCY,  (i,m,ffisMev. 
cy) s.[itai^fficienee,  Fr.]v/Sint  of  power,  strength,  or  value 
proportionable  to  any  end. 

INSUFl'TCIENT,  {insuffishient')  a.  not  proportionate  to 
anv  end,  use,  or  purpose ;  wanthig  abilities  ;  unfit. 

iNSLiFFrCIENTLY,(tWH/fWiV.»(///)  ad.  iu  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  want  either  ability,  qualification,  or  skill. 

INSUFFLATION,  *.  [from  in,n pon,  and  «#o,  to  breathe, 
Lat.]  the  act  of  breathing  upon. 

ITn'SULAR,  or  INSULARLY,  a.  [from  i,mda,  an  island, 
Lat.]  belonging  to  an  island. 

IlsSULATfiD,  a.  [from  intuh,  an  island,  Lat.]  in  build- 
ing, applied  to  any  column  or  edifice  which  standi  !jy  it- 
self. 

INSU'LSE,  a.  [from  in,  a  negative  particle,  a  id  *a/,  'j&\i, 
Latjdull;  insipid;  heavy. 

IInSULT,  s.  [from  in,  upon,  and  talio,  to  leap,  Lat.]  the 
act  of  leaping  upon  any  thing;  an  assault;  an  act  of  haugh- 
tiness and  contemptuous  outrage.  Sywon.  Affront  is  art 
indignity  offered  in  public.  InsuU  implies  au  attack  made 
with  insolence.  Both  aff'raiils  and  i: suits  may  be  given 
without  words ;  but  abuse  results  chipfly  from  scurrilous 
language. 

To  INSU'LT,  V.  a.  [from  in,  upon,  and  taK",  to  leap,  Lat.] 
to  treat  with  haughtiness,  contempt,  and  outrage,  lu  war, 
to  assault  or  avtack  a  post  with  open  force. 
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.  INSULTER,  s.  one  >vlio  treats  another  with  <Msdainful 
or  conteraDtuous  haughtiness. 

INSULTINGLY,  ad.  contemptuouslv  ;  liisdainfullv. 

INSUPEllABI'LITy,  s.  the  quality  of  being  "iiivin- 
eible. 

INSUPERABLE,  a.  \ftom  in,  a  negative  particle,  and  su- 
pero,  to  excel,  or  conquer,  Lat.]  not  to  be  overcome  by  la- 
bour, or  surmounted  bv  study. 

INSU'PERABLENESS,  :  impossibility  of  being  orer- 
eome  or  suimounted. 

INS  UTER ABLY,  ad.  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  b«  over- 
cooie.  • 

INSUPPORTABLE,  a.  [inrup^rtabk,  Fr.J  beyond  the 
»trengtli  of  a  person  to  bear,  applied  either  to  the  body  or 
niincf. 

INSUPPO'RTABLENESS,  t.  the  state  of  being  beyond 
a  person's  power  to  support  or  bear. 

INSUPPO'RTABLY,  axl.  to  such  a  degree  as  not  to  be 
endured  or  borne 

INSLJ'RANCE,  i.  [assurance,  Fr.]  security  given  to  make 
jfood  the  loss  of  ships,  merchandise,  &c.  lost,  taken,  or  de- 
stroyed, or  houses,  &c.  from  tire,  in  consideration  of  a  sura  of 
money  paid. 

To  INSU'RE,  V.  a.  [assurer,  Fr.]  to  undertake  to  make 
good  anv  thing  in  case  it  shall  be  lost  or  destroyed. 

INSURMOUNTABLE,  a.  [insurmmUabh;  Fr  ]  not  to  be 
overc<ime. 

INSURMOUNTABLY,  ad.  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  be 
overcome. 

INSURRATION,  s.  a  whispering  in  the  ear. 

INSURRE'CTION,  s.  [from  in,  against  and  nT/^o,  to  rise, 
Lat.]  a  seditious  rising  or  tumult  tbrmed  in  opposition  to 
government. 

INSUSURRATION,  s.  [from  in,  into  and  susurro,  to  whis- 
per, Lat.l  the  act  of  whisi)«riug  into  something. 

INTA  CTIBLE,  o.  [from  in,  a  negative  particle,  and 
tango,  to  touch,  Lat.]  not  perceptible  to  the  touch. 

INTAGLIO,  I.  [Ital.]  any  thing  having  figures  engraved 
on  it,  particularly  applied  to  precious  stones,  that  have  the 
Iieads  of  great  men  engraved  on  them. 

INTANGIBLE,  a.  that  cannot  be  touched. 

INTA'STABLE,  a.  not  to  be  tasted  ;  insipid. 

I'NTEGER,  s.  [Lat.  J  tiic  whole  of  any  thing.  In  aritli- 
uctic,  a  whole  number,  opposed  to  a  fraction. 

INTE'GRAL,  a.  [integral,  Fr.]  whole  or  comprising  all 
its  constituent  parts ;  without  defect ;  complete ;  without 
kijury.  Belonging  to,  or  consisting  of,  whole  numbers,  ap- 
plied to  arithmetic. 

I'NTEGRAL,  «.  a  whole  consistingof  distinct  parts,  each 
of  which  may  subsist  apart. 

INTEGRANT  PARTS,  in  philosophy,  the  similar  parts 
of  a  body  or  parts  of  the  same  nature  with  the  whole;  as 
tilings  of  Iron  are  the  integrant  parts  of  iron,  and  have  the 
same  nature  and  properties  witli  the  bar  they  were  tiled  otF 
fVom. 

INTEGRITY,  *.  [integritas,  from  inUirer,  whole,  Lat.] 
purity  of  wind  ;  freedom  from  any  undue  bias  or  principles 
of  dishonesty  ;  entireness. 

INTE'GUMENT,  s.  [from  in,  upon  and  tfgo,  to  cover, 
Lat.]  any  thing  which  covers  or  envelops  another. 

raTELLECT,  s.  [from  intelligo,  to  understand,  Lat.J  the 
■j>ower  of  the  mind  called  tlie  understanding. 

INTELLECTION,  «.  [from  iuielUgo,  to  understand,  Lat.] 
the  act  of  nndes^tanding. 

INTELLE'Cl  IVE,  a.  [ituellectif,  Fr.]  having  the  power 
of  understanding!! 

INTELLlvCTUAL,  a.  [intelUctml,  Fr.]  relating  to,  or 
performed  by,  the  mind  or  understansiing;  having  the 
power  of  understanding  ;  proposed  as  the  oliject  of  the  un- 
derstanding.    "  The  intellcctiutl,  system."     Cudw.     . 

INTELLECTUAL,  ^.intellect;  understanding. 

INTELLIGENCE,  er  INTE'LLIGENCY,  s.  [from 
tiUiUigo,  to  understand,  Lat.]  a  coiumerce  or  reciprocal 


comnuinication  of  things  distant  or  secret ;  tln>  understand- 
ing; spirit;  unbodied  mind. 

INTE'LLIGENCER,  j.  one  who  sends  or  conveys  news 
of  what  is  done  in  distant  and  secret  parts. 

INTELLIGENT,  a.  [from  iiUelligo,  to  uncierstand,  Lat.] 
having  the  power  of  understanding;  knowing  or  understand- 
ing; siting  information,  or  comuiunicaling. 

INTELLIGENTIAL,  {inteUiginshud)  a.  consisting  of 
mind  free  from  body.  "  Intelligmtial  substances."  Par. 
Lost.  Exercising  or  proceeding  from  exerting  the  uniier- 
standing. 

INTE'LLIGIBLE,  a.  [from  inlelligo,  to  understand,  'Lat.J 
to  be  conceived  by  the  understaudkng ;  possible  to  be  un- 
derstood.   . 

INTE'LLIGIBLENESS,  i.  the  quality  of  being  possible 
to  be  understood. 

INTELLIGIBLY,  ad.  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  under- 
stood. 

INTEMPERANCE, or  INTE'MPERANCY,  :r.[from  in, 
a  negative  particle,  and  tempera,  to  restrain,  Lat.]  wnnt  of 
governing  the  sensual  appetites;  excess  in  eating  or 
drinking. 

INTE'MPERATE,  a.  [from  in,  a  negative  particle,  and 
tempera,  to  restrain,  Lat.J  not  governed  or  restrained  within 
the  bounds  of  moderation;  eating,  drinking,  ur  doing  any 
thing  to  excess. 

INTE'MPERATELY,  ad.  beyond  the  bounds  of  tempe- 
rance ;  excessively. 

INTEMPERATENESS,  «.  want  of  moderation ;  unsea- 
sonableness,  applii;d  to  weather. 

JNTE'MPERATURE,  «.  excess  of  some  quality. 

INTE'NABLE,  a.  indefensible  ;  as,  an  intenable  opinion; 
an  intenable  fortress. 

To  INTE'ND,  1).  a.  [intendo,  from  tcndo,  to  stretch,  Lat.J 
to  stretch  out ;  to  add  force  to,  or  to  heighten  quality.  To 
mean ;  to  design  or  propose  to  do  a  thing. 

INTE'NDANT,  *.  [iMeulant,  Fr.l  an  officer  of  the 
higher  class,  who  oversees  any  particular  branch  of  public 
business. 

INTE'NDMENT,  *.  [entendement,  Fr.J  intention,  design, 
or  meaning.  Intendment  of  crimes  is  in  case  of  treason, 
where  the  intention  is  proved  by  circumstances,  and  punish- 
able in  the  same  manner  as  if  put  in  execution :  so  if  a  per- 
son enter  a  house  in  the  night-time,  with  an  intent  to  commit 
burglary,  it  is  felony ;  also  an  assault,  with"  an  intent  to 
commit  a  robbery  on  the  highway,  is  made  felony,  and 
punisheil  with  transportation ;  7Geo.  II.  cap.  21. 

INTE'NIBLE,  a.  (commonly  spelt  uttauthle)  that  cannot 
hold.    See  Intenable. 

INTE'NSE,  a.  [hitensus,  from  tmda,  to  stretch,  Lat.]  strain- 
ed, heightened,  or  increased  to  a  high  degree,  applied  to 
qualities.  Vehement,  or  forcible,  applied  to  words.  Kept 
on  the  stretch  ;  anxiously  attentive,  applied  to  the  mind. 

INTE'NSELY,  ad.  to  a  verv  great  degree. 

INTE'NSENESS,  *.  the  state  of  being  increased  toa  high 
degree  ;  force ;  the  state  of  a  thing  upon  tlie  stretch. 

INTE'NSION,  *.  [intensio,  from  tendo,  to  stretch,  Lat.J 
the  act  of  heightening  the  degree  of  any  quality  or  of  forcing 
or  straining  any  thing,  opposed  to  making  lax,  or  loos- 
ening. 

iNTE'NSIVE.a,  stretthed,  increased,  orheightencd  with 
respect  to  itself. 

INTENSIVELY,  ad.  to  a  great  degree. 

INTENT,  a.  [intentus,  Lat.]  with  the  mind  strongly  ap- 
plied to  any  object,  used  with  on  or  upon. 

INTE'NT,  s.  meaning,  applied  to  words;  a  design,  pur- 
pose, or  view  formed  in  the  mind. 

IN TE'NTION,  *.  [itUentia,  from  ttndo,  to  stretch,  Lat.] 
an  act  of  the  mind  whereby  it  voluntarily  and  earnestly  fixes 
its  view  on  any  idea,  considers  it  on  every  side,  and  will  not 
be  called  oft'  by  the  ordinary  solicitation  of  other  ideas ; 
eagerness  of  desire  ;  closeness  of  attention;  deep  thought ; 
vehemence  or  ardor  of  mind  ;  design,  purpose,  or  eud. 
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INTE'NTIVE,  It.  applied  so  as  uot  to  be  diverted  by 
other  objects. 

INTE'NTiVEI.Y,  ad.  witli  close  and  strict  application. 

INTENTLY,  ad.  with  close  attention. 

INTE'NTNESS,  t.  the  state  of  being  applied  so  at  not  to 
Le  diverted  or  called  off  by  other  objects. 

To  INTE'R,  V.  a.  [mtener,  Fr.]  to  put  under  ground  or 
bury. 

INTERCA'LAR,  or  INTERCA'LARY,  a.  [intercalo, 
from  iitler,  between  and  calo,  tin  obsolete  word,  to  call,  Lat.] 
inserted  in  the  calendar,  iu  order  to  preserve  tiie  equation 
of  time ;  thus  tlic29tli  of  February,  inserted  in  the  almanack 
every  leap-year,  h  called  an  iutercalai-y  day. 

To  INTERCALATE,  v.  a.  [vifeicakr,  Fr.  intcmh,  from 
inter,  between  anil  calo,  an  obsolete  word,  to  call,  Lat.]  to 
Hisert  an  extraordinary  day. 

INTERCALATION,  s.  [intei-cah,  from  inter,  between 
and  cnlo,  an  obsolete  word  to  cull,  Lat.j  the  insertion  of  days 
iu  the  calendar,  in  order  to  make  up  tor  some  deficiency  in 
our  reckonings  of  lime. 

To  INTERCEDE,  v.  n.  [from  inter,  between,  and  ccdo,  to 
pass,  Lat.J  to  pass  or  come  between ;  to  mediate,  or  endea- 
vour to  reconcile  two  parties  tliat  are  at  variance. 

INTERCr/DER,  «.  a  mediator;  or  one  who  endeavours 
to  reconcile  two  parties  at  variance. 

To  INTERCEPT,  v.  a.  [intercipio,  from  inter,  bctwceu 
and  capio,  to  take,  Lat.]  to  stop  any  person  or  thin";  in  their 
way  or  in  motion,  before  they  can  reach  the  place  intended  ; 
to  prevent  from  being  reached. 

INTERCE  PTION,  s.  [itUercipio,  from  inter,  between,  and 
tapio,  to  take,  Lat.j  the  act  ol  stopping  any  thing  iu  its 
eourse,  and  hindernig  it  from  reaching  the  place  it  other- 
wise would  ;  stoppage,  or  obstruction. 

INTERCESSION,*,  [from  /««fr,  between,  and  eetlo,  to 
pass,  Lat.]  the  act  of  endeavouring  to  reconcile  two  parties 
at  variance.  In  scripture,  the  act  of  pleading  in  behalf  of 
another,  peculiarly  applied  to  Christ.  Interposition  or  me> 
diation  in  behalf  of  another. 

INTERCESSOR,  s.  [from  ititer,  between,  and  cedo,  to 
pass,  Lat.]  a  mediator ;  one  who  interposes  and  pleads  iu 
Whalf  of  another ;  one  who  endeavours  to  reconcile  tvi  o  par- 
ties at  variance. 

To  INTERCHAIN,  v.  a.  to  chain  or  link  together.  Fi- 
guratively, to  unite  indissolublv. 

To  INTERCHA'NGE,  v.  a.  "to  put  in  the  place  of  ano- 
ther ;  to  change,  or  give  for  something  received  of  another; 
to  succeed  to  alternately,  or  by  turns. 

INTERCHA'NGE,  s.  commerce,  traiiic,  or  mutual 
change  of  commodities  between  two  persons  ;  alternate 
succession. 

INTERCHA'NGEABLE,  a.  given  and  taken  mutually; 
following  each  other  in  alternate  succession. 

INTERCHANGEABLY,  ad. alternately  ;  mutually. 

INTERCHA'NGEMENT,  *.  the  act  of  giving  and  re- 
ceiving. 

INTRRCITIENT,  t.  [intercipiens,  from  iiUer,  between, 
and  capio,  to  take,  Lat.Jsomething  that  intercepts,  obstructs, 
or  caustsa  stoppage,  applied  to  medicines. 

INTERCISION,  J.  [from  tW«-,  between,  and  c<«fo,  tocuf, 
Lat.J  interruption. 

To  INTr  KCLU'DE,  v.  n.  [fromtWer,  between,  and  chtudo, 
to  shut,  .^  at.]  to  shut  from  a  place,  or  hinder  from  perform- 
ing, by  omething  intercepting  or  intervening;  to  inter- 
cept. 

INTERCLU'SION,  *.  [from  inter,  between,  and  claudo, 
to  shut,  Lat.]  Ihe  act  of  intercepting  or  obstructing. 

IWTERCOLUMNIATION;  ».  [from  i»aer,  between,  and 
«o/um«a,  a  pillar  Lat.]  the  space  between  two  pillars. 

INTERCOMMU  NITY,  «.  a  mutual  communication  or 
coramuuity  ;  a  mutual  fretclom  or  exercise  of  religion ;  adop- 
tion of  religious  riles  between  two  or  more  states, 


INTENTIONAL,  a.  [intentionel,  Fr.J  done  by  fixed  d»-    '  INTERCOSTAL,  a.  [from  intir,  between,  and  eoita,  a  rib 
iign;  designed.  Lat.]  placed  and  situated  between  the  ribs. 

INTEN  I'lON  ALLY.  orf.  By  desisn  or  fixed  choice.  INTERCOURSE,   (iuterhdrse)  s.  [ontrecourt,  Fr-l    com- 

merce or  mutual  exchange.      Communication,  applied  to 
places  or  persons. 

INTERCU'RRRNCE,  s.  passage  between. 

INTERCURRENT,  a.  [from  iiUer,  between,  and  eurro, 
to  run,  Lat.]  runninjj  between. 

To  INTERDICT,  v.  a.  [interdieo,  from  inter,  a  partiele 
of  refusing,  and  dico,  to  speak,  Lat.]  to  forbid,  applied  to 
laws,  or  the  command  of  a  superior.  In  canon  law,  to  for- 
bid from  enjoying  communion  with  the  church. 

INTERDICT,  *.  an  ecclesiastical  censure,  b^  which  the 
church  of  Rome  forbids  the  performance  of  divme  service  iu 
a  kingdom,  province,  town,  &c.  There  was  also  an  inter- 
dict of  persons,  who  were  deprived  of  the  benetit  of  attend- 
ing on  divine  service.  Particular  persons  were  also  intej- 
dieted  of  fire  and  water,  which  signifies  a  banishment  for 
some  particular  offence  ;  by  this  censure  no  person  was  per- 
mittea  to  receive  them,  or  allow  them  fire  or  water ;  and  be- 
ing thus  wholly  deprived  of  the  two  necessary  elements  of 
life,  thev  were  doubtless  under  a  kind  of  civil  death. 

INTERDICTION,  ».  [interdieo,  from  ituer,  a  particle  of 
refusing,  and  dico,  to  speak,  Lat.]  a  law  or  decree  which  for- 
bids any  thing. 

INTERDFCTORY,  a.  containing  a  prohibition  or  fbr- 
biddance. 

ToI'NTERESS,  or  I'NTEREST,  r.  a.  \intcrester,  Fr.]  to 
concern  ;  to  affect ;  to  give  a  share  in ;  to  gain  the  affections, 
or  be  very  closely  connected  witli  a  person's  interest  or 
welfare. 

I'NTEREST,  *.  \int'eref,  Fr.]  concern,  advantage,  or  in- 
fluenceover  others  ;  share  or  part  in  any  undertaking  ;  a 
rci^ard  to  private  or  personal  advantage  or  profit ;  a  sura 
paid  for  the  use  of  money ;  a  surplus  of  advantage  or  profit. 

To  IN'l'E'RFERE,  v.  n.  [from  inter,  between,  and  ferio, 
to  strike,  Lat.]  to  interpose,  intermeddle,  or  become  a 
sharer  in ;  to  clash  or  oppose.  A  horse  is  said  to  interfere, 
when  the  side  of  one  of  his  shoes  strikes  against  and  hurts 
one  of  his  fetlocks ;  or  the  hitting  one  leg  against  another, 
and  striking  off  the  skin. 

INTERFLUENT,  a.  [from  inter,  between,  and  fluo,  to 
flow,  Lat.]  flowing  between. 

INTERFU'LGENT,  s.  shining  between. 

INTERFUSED,  a.  [from  inter,  between,  and  fundo,  to 
pour,  Lat.]  poured  or  scattered  between. 

INTERJA'CENCY,  s.  [from  inter,  between,  and  ./aceo,  to 
lie,  Lat.]  the  act  or  state  of  lying  between  two  objects. 

INTERJA'CENT,  a.  [from  inter,  between,  and  jateo,  to 
lie,  Lat.llying between. 

INTER  jE'CTl  ON,  *.  [from  inter,  between,  and  jaceo,  to 
throw,  Lat.]  in  grammar,  a  part  of  speech  or  word,  which 
expresses  some  sudden  emotion  of  the  mind  ;  as,  oh  J  alat  J 

INTERIM,  s.  I  Lat.]  the  mean  time;  an  interval ;  any 
time  comin"  between  two  periods  or  actions  expressed. 

To  INTERJO'IN,  v.  a.  to  join  mutually  ;  to  hitermarry. 

INTE'RIOR,a.  [Lat.linternal;  inmost. 

INTERKNO'^VLEDG£i  (ijUirnoledge)  I.  mutual  know- 
ledge. 

To  INTERLA'CE,  v.  a.  ]entrehsser,  Fr.J  to  intermix  ;  to 
weave,  plait,  or  mix  one  thing  within  another. 

IN'TERLA'PSE,  jr.  [from  viter,  between,  and  labor,  to 
flow,  Lat.]  the  flow  of  time  between  any  two  events. 

ToINTERLA'RD,  t>.  a.  [entrelarder,  Fr.]  in  cookery,  to 
mix  meat  with  bacon,  or  fat  with  kafi.  'I'o  interpose,  or 
insert  between  ;  or  diversify  by  mixture. 

To  INTERLEAVE,  t>.  a.  to  bind  up  with  blank  paper 
between  each  of  the  leaves. 

To  INTERLmE,  t>.  a,  to  write  between  the  lines  of  a 
book  or  manuscript. 

INTERLINEATIOJV,  t.  the  act  of  writinj?  any  thing  bt- 
tween  the  lines  of  a  printed  book  or  manuscript. 

To  INTERLINK^  v.a,  to  connect  chains  one  with  another. 
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Figurativel}',  to  join  together  like  the  links  of  a  chain,  which 
luulually  connect  eacii  other. 

INl'ERLOCUTION,  s.  (iVom  inter,  between,  and  loquor, 
to  speak,  Lat.]  dialogue,  or  the  act  of  speaking  bv  turns. 
■  INTERLOCUTOR,  s.  [from  inter,  between,  and  logiio7; 
t'.)  speak,  Lat.]  the  person  introduced  as  discoursing  in  a 
dialogue  ;  one  that  talks  with  another. 

INTERLOCUTORY,  a.  consisting  of  a  dialogue,  or 
conversation  carried  on  by  two  or  more  persons.  In  law, 
an  order  that  does  not  decide  the  cause,  but  only  some  mat- 
ter  incident  thereto,  which  happens  between  the  beginning 
and  end  of  a  cause  ;  as  when,  in  Chancery  or  Exchequer, 
the  plaiatifTobtains  an  order  for  injunction  until  the  heaving 
pf  a  cause  ;  which  order,  not  being  final,  is  called  interlo- 
cutory. 

To  INTERLO  PE,  f.  n.  [tntn-  and  hoptn,  Belg.]  to  run 
between  parties,  and  intercept  the  advantage  that  one  would 
gain  from  the  other.  In  commerce,  to  intercept  the  trade 
of  a  company;  to  traffic  without  licence;  to  forestal. 

INTKRLOTER,  i.  one  who  without  licence  intercepts 
the  trade  of  a  company  that  has  an  exclusive  charter;  one 
who  runs  into  business  to  which  he  has  no  right. 

INTERLU'CENT,  o.  [from  inter,  between,  and  luceo,  to 
shine,  Lat.]  shining  between. 

I'NTERLUDE,  t.  [from  inter,  between,  and  hdo,  to  play, 
Lat.]  something  played  or  performed  between  the  acts  of  a 
tragedy  or  comedy  ;  a  farce. 

INTERLU'EN'CY,  s.  [from  ivter,  between,  and  Imo,  to 
wash,  Lat.]  the  state  of  wafer  which  runs  between  any  two 
places  ;  the  interposition  of  wafer. 

1NTERL*U'NAR,  or  INTERLU'NARY,  a.  [from  inter, 
between,  and  hirui,  the  moon,  Lat.]  belonging  to  fl>e  time 
when  the  moon  is  about  to  change,  and  become  invisible. 

INTERMARRIAGE,  s.  the  act  of  marriage  between 
ttvo  fiimilics. 

To  IN'I'El' iM A'RRY,  v.  n.  to  marry  persons  out  of  one 
family  with  some  of  fTnr.ilr!.'r. 

ToINTERMlVDDLE,  v.  n.  to  concern  one's  self  offici- 
ously with  affairs  that  one  has  no  b'.'.'*UtC55  witb. 

INTERMK'DDLER,^.  one  that  officiously  ihrdSti  him- 
self into  business  which  he  luis  no  right  or  call  to. 

INTERME'DIAL,  n.  [fromt'n(CT-,  between,  and  medius,  in 
the  middle,  Lat.]  intervening;  lying  between. 

INTERME'DIATE,  a.  [from  inier,  between,  and  medius, 
in  the  middle,  Lat.]  intervening;  interposed  ;  placed  in  the 
middle  between  two  extremities. 

INTERMEDIATELY,  ad.  by  way  of  intervention  or 
interposition. 

INTE'HMENT,  i.  [eiiterremcnf,  Fr.]  burial;  the  act  of 
burial  or  putting  a  corpse  in  the  ground. 

INTERMIGRATION,  t.  [from  ivter,  between,  and  mi- 
fi'j-o,  to  remove,  Lat.]  the  act  of  two  or  more  removing  from 
one  place  to  another,  so  that  each  of  them  occupies  the  place 
which  the  other  quitted.  Seldom  used. 

LN'rE'RMlNABLE,  a.  [from  i"h,  a  negative  particle,  and 
teiminus,  a  boundary,  Lat.]  admitting  no  boundary  or  limit, 
bsed  substantively  for  an  nifinite  being. 

INTE'RMINATE,  a.  [from  in,  a  negative  particle,  and 
tcrminn;,  a  boundary,  Lat.]  unbounded  ;  unlimited. 

INTERMINA'TION,  i.  [from  in,  a  negative  particle,  and 
terminus,  a  boundary,  Lat.]  a  threat  or  denouncing  of  punish- 
ment against  crimes. 

To  INTERMI'NGLE,  r.  a.  to  mix  ;  to  mingle;  to  put 
some  thing's  among  others. 

INTERMISSION,  J.  [from  inter,  between,  and  mitto,  to 
send  or  put,  Lat.]  a  pause,  stop,  or  cessation  for  a  time  ;  the 
sY'Md  between  any  two  events;  delay;  a  cessation  of  pain 
or  sorrow. 

INTERMl'SSIVE,  a.  aflecting  by  fits,  or  wifh  pauses  be- 
tween. 

To  INTERMIT,  r.  a.  [from  inter,  between,  and  mitio,  to 
send,  J-at.]  to  forbear  avy  tiling  f')r  a  time;  to  interrupt. 
Nciif erly,  to  grow  mild  betwcciHlie  fits  or  (-mroxysuiSi  ap- 
plied to  fevers. 
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INTERMITTENT,  a.  [from  in<,r,  between,  and  mittn, 
to  send  or  put,  Lat.]  coining  only  by  fitd,  or  after  some  in- 
terval. 

To  INT^>RM^X,  ti.  a.  to  mingle,  mix,  or  put  some  things 
between  otliers- 

INTERMI'XTURE,  s.  a  mass  formed  by  mixing  several 
things. 

I NTER MUNDANE,  a.  [from  ».f«r,  between,  and  mi/n- 
dus,  the  world,  Lat.]  existing  or  situate  between  worlds,  or 
the  several  bodies  which  compose  the  solar  system. 

INTERMU'RAL,  a.  [from  inter,  between,  and  murut,  a 
wall,  Lat.]  lying  between  walls. 

INTE'RNAL,  or  INTE'RN,  a.  \interrws,  from  iJUro,  with- 
in, Lat.]  within;  in  the  mind;  inward. 

INTE'RNALLY,  arf.  inwardly ;  mentally  ;  in  the  mind. 
spirit,  or  understanding. 

INTERNECINE, a. [from  inier,  between,  and  nex, death, 
Lat.]  endeavouring  mutual  destruction. 

liNTERPELLAT  ION,  s.  [from  interpeUo,  to  demand, 
Lat.]  in  law,  a  summons  or  call  upon. 

To  INTE'RPOLATE,  v.  a.  [interpolo,  from  polia,  to  dres» 
or  polish,  Lat.]  to  foist  a  thing  iuto  a  plac«,  by  forgery,  to 
which  it  does  not  belong. 

INTERPOLATION,  s.  something  added  to  the  original, 
applied  to  manuscripts  or  books. 

INTERPOLATOR,  .r.  [Lat.]  a  person  who  inserts  or 
foists  forged  passages  into  an  original. 

INTERPO'SAL,  ».  the  act  of  inteivening  between  per-' 
sons  ;  interposition  ;  intervention. 

To  INTERPOSE,  (the  s  in  this  word  and  its  derisatives 
is  pronounced  like  z)  v.  a.  [from  inter,  between,  and  pono, 
to  put,  Lat.]  to  thrust  in  between  two  persons,  as  an  obstruc- 
tion, interruption,  or  inconvenience;  to  come  between,  or 
rescue  from  any  danger. 

INTERPO'bER,  s.  one  that  comes  betvveen  others ;  » 
mediator. 

INTERPOSITION,  *.  [from  inter,  between,  and  /w-v>.  to 
put,  Lat.j  the  act  i>f  iiiletveniiig  in  order  to  pievent  or  pro- 
mote a  design  ;  mediation ;  iutei-ventioii,  or  the  state  of 
being  placed  l>etween  two. 

To  INTE'RPRET,  t-.  a.  Untcrprclor,  from  inter,  between, 
Lat.J  to  explain  any  difficulty  in  writing;  to  translate;  to 
decipher;  to  give  a  solution  ;  to  expound. 

INTE'RPRETABLE,  a.  capable  of  being  translated,  de- 
ciphered,  orc\ptaiiie<l. 

INTERPRETATION,  j.  \inttrpretor,irom  intcr,betwecn. 
Lat.]  the  act  of  explaining  the  meaning  of  a  foreigner  incur 
own  language  ;  the  sense  given  bv  a  translator. 

INTERPRETATIVE,  a.  collected  bv  interpretation. 

INTEHPRF:TATIVELY,  ad.  as  may  be  collected  by 
way  of  explanation. 

INTE  RPRETER,  s.  [interpres,  from  inter,  between,  Lat.] 
an  explainer ;  a  Iriinslator. 

INTERPU'NCTION,  s.  [from  inter,  between,  and  ;Jimffo, 
to  point,  Lat.]  the  act  of  placing  stops  or  points  between  , 
words. 

INTERREGNUM,  ».  [Lat.]  the  time  in  which  a  throne 
is  vacant,  between  tlie  death  of  one  prince  and  the  accession  - 
of  another;  but  in  hereditary  govenmients,  like  that  of 
Great  Britain,  there  is  no  interregnum. 

To  INTE'ltROGATE,  r.  a.linterra^n,  from  roi^o,  to  ask, 
Lat.]  to  examine  by  asking  questions ;  to  a.-;k  questions. 
SynoN.  To  «i/crro/»'a<c,  implies  authority  ;  to  jh'/ii<;<>,  cu-" 
riositv;  to  nsk,  somcthiiig  more  civil  and  respectful. 

INl'ERROGATION,  s.  linlerr,,/vo.  from  roiro,  to  ask, 
Lat.]  a  question.  In  grammar,  a  point  used  altera  ques- 
tion, and   s  marked  thus  (!) 

INTERROGATIVE,  a.  [interrogatif,  Fr.]  denoting  a 
question;  expressed  in  the  form  of  a  question. 

INTERRO'GATIVE,  s.  in  grammar,  a  pronoun  used  ih 
asking  questions,  as  who  .'  vltut  i 

IN  riM^RO'GAI  IVELY,  ad.  in  the  form  of  a  question. 

INTERROGA'TOR,  s,  one  who  asks,  or  examines  by 
asking,  <iueslions.  • 
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.    INTEIIRO'OATORY,  s.  a  question ;  an  inquiry. 

INTERRt)'CiATORY,  a.  confainiiig  -or  expressing  a 
question. 

To  INTERRUPT,  v.  n.  [viiemimpo,  from  iuiei;  between, 
and  rtimpo,  to  break,  Lat.]  to  binder  the  process,  motion,  or 
diiectionof  any  thing,  by  brcakinij  in  upon  it.  To  binder 
a  person  from  Huisbing  bis  sentence  by  speaking  to  bim  in 
tii(>  middle  of  it.     To  divide  or  separijite  W  rupture. 

INTKRRLJ  PT,  a.  coniaining  a  chasiu.    "  Seest  tbou  what 
rage  transports  our  adversary,  whom  do  bounds,  nor  yet  the 
main  abvss  wide  ititerrupt,  can  liold."  -Vi7<. 
INTERRU  PTEULY,  ad.  notwitliout  stoppages. 
INTER RU'l'TER,  ,».  one  who  makes  a  person  break  oft" 
ill  tJie  middle  of  bis  discourse  by  speaking  to  him. 

INTERRU'PTION,  *.  [from  inter,  betvveen,  and  ' rvmfo, 
to  break,  Lat.]  in  its  primary  sense  but  seldom  used.  Ureacli, 
or  separation  between  the  parts  by  breaking;  interposi- 
tion. Figuratively,  intervention  ;  hindrance  ;  or  the  act  of 
sfoppino-  any  thinjj  in  motion. 

INTERSCA'PUI.AR,  a.  [irora  int^jv between,  and  scapula, 
the  slioulder,  Lat.]  in  anatomy,  placed  between  the  shoul- 
ders. 

To  INTERSCRI'BE,  v.  a.  [from  inter,  between,  and  scri. 
bo,  to  write,  Lat.]  to  write  between. 

INTERSE'CANT,  a.  [from  inter,  between,  and  seco,  to 
cut,  Lat.]  dividing  any  thin^  into  parts. 

To  IN  I'ERSE'CT,  v.  a.  [trom  inter,  between,  and  seco,  to 
cut,  Lat.]  to  cut  or  cross  ;  to  divide  each  other  mutually. 
Neuterlv,  to  meet  each  other  mutually. 

INTERS  E'CTION,  i.  [from  i«<«-,  fcet  ween,  and  seco,  to 
cut,  Lat.]  the  point  where  lines  cross  each  other. 

To  IN  rE.IlSE'RT,  v.  a.  [from  inter,  between,  and  sero,  to 
put,  Lat.]  to  put  in  or  introduce  between  other  things. 
Ix\TERSE'RTION,«.athing  inserted  between  others. 
To  INTICRSPE'RS  E,  v.  a.  [from  inter,  among,  and  tpergo, 
to  scatter,  Lat,]  to  scatter  among  other  things. 

INTERSPE'RSION,  s.  the  act  of  scattering  among  other 
things. 

INTERSTELLAR,  a.  [from  inter,  between,  and  stella,  a 
star,  Lat.]  intervening,  or  situated  between  the  stars. 

INTERSTICE,  s.\itom  inter,  between,  and  sto,  to  stand, 
Lat. J  the  space  between  two  things,  or  the  time  between 
two  events. 

INTERSTITIAL,  {inttrttisMal)  a.  containi'ng  interstices. 
'  INTIUITE'XTURI-;  s.{ixom  inter,  between,  and  texo,  to 
weave,  Lat.]  the  act  of  mingling  or  weaving  one  thing  with 
another. 

To  INTERT\VnSIE,or  INTERTWIST,  i.o.  to  unite  or 
join  by  twisting  one  in  another. 

INTI'^RVAL,  s.  [intervallum,  from  inter,  between,  and  vallum, 
a  wall,  the  space  betvveen  pallisadoes,  intrenches,  Lat.]  space 
or  distance  void  of  matter ;  time  between  two  events  ;  remis- 
sion of  a  distemper. 

To  INTERVIi'NE,  u.  n.  [from  i»j<cr,  between,  and  venio, 
to  come,  Lat. J  to  come  betvveen.  ' 

INTIORVENIENT,  a.  [from  inter,  between,  and  venio,  to 
come,  Lat.J  comin<;  between. 

INTfiRVENTlON,  s.  [from  inter,  between,  and  vevio,  to 
come,  Lat.]  the  state  ofacting  between  persons  ;  the  inter- 
position of  means  ;  the  state  of  being  interposed. 

INTERVIE'W,  {interfile,  sometimes  accented  on  the  first 
syllable)  s.  [entrevue,  Fr.]  mutual  sight,  generally  applied  to 
some  formal  and  appointed  meeting  or  conference. 

To  INTERVO'LVE,  v.  a.  [from  inter,  between,  and 
vohv,  to  roll,  Lat.]  to  roll  between ;  to  involve  one  within 
another. 

To  INTjERWE'AVE,  {ititerwtive)  v.  a.  preter.  interwote, 
part.  pass,  interwoven,  or  interwove  ;  to  mix  one  thing  with 
snolher  in  weaving  ;  to  intermingle. 

INTE'ST.\BLE,  a.  [from  inter,  between,  and  tettor,  to 
make  a  will,  Lat.]  in  law,  not  qualilied  to  make  a  will. 

INTERSTATE, «.  [from  inter,  between,  and  testw,  to  make 
«  wijL LatJ  in  law,  dyingwithout  a  will. 
INTESTINAL,  <i.  [intettinal,  Fr,]  belonging  to  the  gnts, 
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INTE'.STINE,  a.  [from  intus,  inward,  Lat.j  internal ;    in- 
ward;   contained  in  the  body.    Applied   to  war,  domes- 
tic, or  war  waged  by  citizens  against  their  fellow-citizens. 
INTE'STINE,  J."  1  from  intus,  inward,  Lat.]  the  gut  or 
bowel.    Seldom  used  in  the  singular  number. 

To  INTHRA'L,  (!«(/»■««/)  V.  a.  to  enslave  ;  to  bring  under 
difticiilties. 
INTHRA'LMENT,  {inth-m'dmcnt)  s.  a  state  of  slavery; 
To  INTHRO'NE,  v.  a.  to  place  on  a  tlrrone  ;  to  make  a 
kins  of. 

TNTIMACY,  *.  a  state  of  famUiarify  or  friendship, 
wherein  one  person  has  always  free  access  to  another,  and 
is  favoured  with  his  sentiments  without  reserve.  Synon, 
A  slight  knowledge  of  any  one  constitutes  acqnaintame.  To 
be /(Hrti7(ar  requires  an  oci7)tti!<i/«;ii;e  of  some  standing.  lit- 
timaci/  supposes  such  an  acqaaildauce  as  is  supported  by 
friendship. 

I'NTIMATE,  a.  [from  intus,  inward,  Lat.J  inmost ;  in- 
ternal;  inward.  Near;  close;  not  kept  at  a  distance  ;  fa- 
miliar ;  conversing  with,  or  united  to,  another,  without  re- 
serve or  restraint. 

I'NTIMATE,  s.  [from  intus,  inward,  Lat.J  a  friend  who  has 
free  access,  and  is  intrfistcd  with  the  thoughts  of  another 
without  reserve. 

ToI'NTIlMATE.t..  a.  [from  intimo,  low,  Lat.]  to  hint;  t* 
point  indirectly  and  obscurely. 

I'NTIMATELY,  ad.  closely  ;  or  without  any  intermix- 
ture of  parts;  with  contidehce.  Void  of  reserve,  applied 
to  friendship.    Nearly,  internally,  or  inseparably. 

INTIMATION,  s.  [intimaiion,Fx.'\  an  hint ;  an  obscure 
or  indirect  declanrtion  or  direction, 
,   i'o  INTI'MIDATE,  v.  a.  [iniimido,  from  tinndus,  fearful, 
Lat.J  to  affect  with  fear ;  to  deprive  of  encouragement. 

INTI'RE,  n.  [c«(!er,  Fr.  better  written  with  an  e  at  tiie' 
beginning,  as  Johnson  observes.  See  Entire,  and  al!  its, 
derivatives]  whole  ;  unbroken  or  undiminished  ;  yvithout 
any  adulteration, 

I'NTO,  T)rep.  entrance;  penetration  beyond  the  surface,' 
or  motion  oeyond  the  outward  parts.  "  To  look  into  let- 
ters." Pope. 

INTO'LERABLE,  a.  [from  in,  a  negative  particle,  and* 
tohro,  to  bear,  Lat.]  not  to  be  borne  or  endurecl. 

INTO'LERABLENESS,  s.  the  quality  of  a  thing  which  is 
not  to  be  endured. 

INT0'LER.\BLY,  ad.  to  a  degree  too  great  for  our' 
strength  or  Mtience  to  endure.     . 

INTO'LERANT,  a.  [intolerant,  Fr.J  not  enduring,  or 
not  able  to  endure. 

To  INTO'MB,  (intoim)  v,  a.  to  bury;  to  inclose  in  a' 
monument. 

ToINTO'NATE,  v.  a.  \iutinw,  from  tono,  to  thunder, 
Lat.]  to  thunder. 

INTONATIOSf,  s.  [Fr.  intono,  from  tvno,  to  thunder, 
Lat.J  the  actof  thundermg.  In  music,  the  act  of  sounding 
the  notes  in  the  scale  with  the  voice,  or  any  other  given  order 
of  musical  tones.  Intonation  may  be  either  true  or  false, 
too  high  or  too  low,  too  sharp  or  too  flat ;  and  then  this 
word  nitonation,  with  an  epithet,  must  be  understood  con- 
cerning the  manner  of  performing  the  notes. 

To  INTO'NE,  V.  V.  [intontitr,  Fr.]  to  make  a  slow  pro- 
tracted noise. 

To  INTO'RT,  V.  a.  [intorqneo,  from  torqueo,  to  wreathe, 
Lat.J  to  twist,  wreathe,  or  wring. 

To  INTOXICATE,  v.  a.  [from  jn,  in,  and  toxicnm,  poison, 
Lat.J  to  make  drunk  with  strong  liquors.  Figuratively, 
to  inebriate  with  vice  or  flattery. 

INTOXICATION,  s.  the  act  or  state  of  making  or  being 
drunk. 

INTRACTA'BLE,  a.  [from  in,  a  negative  particle,  and 
tractabilis,  tractable,  Lat.]  ebstinatc,  or  not  to  be  govern- 
ed ;  furious. 

INTRA'CTABLENESS,  *.  obstinacy  not  to  be  subject  to 
rule  ;  furiousoess  not  to  be  tamed. 
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INTRA'CTABLY,  ad.  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  be 
governed  or  taiucd. 
INTRANQUI'LLITY.  *.a  slate  of  restlessness. 
IN.TRA'NSIVK,  <t.  in  grammar,  a  verb  which  signifies 
an  action  not  conceived  aft  having;  an  cticct  upon  an  ob- 
ject ;  as  curro,  I  run. 

INTRANSMUTABLE,  a.  unchangeable  to  any  other 
substance  or  metal. 

ToINTRE'ASURE,  {intrixure)  v.  a.  to  lay  up  as  in  a 
treasury 

To  iNfTRE'NCII,  V.  a.[in  and  trencher,  Fr.]  to  invade 
or  encroach  upon  what  belongs  to  another.  To  mark  wilh 
hollows  like  trenches.  In  war,  to  fortify  wilh  a  ditch  or 
trench. 

INTRE'NCHANT,  a.  not  to  be  separated  by  cutting,  but 
inimediatelv  closing  again. 

INTRE'NCIIMENT,  s.  a  trench  or  work,  which  defends 
a  post  from  the  attacks  of  an  enemy. 

INTRE'PID,  a.  [from  in,  a  negative  particle,  and  trcpidiu, 
fearful,  Lat.]  not  aftected  with  fear  at  the  prospect  of 
danger. 

INTREPI'DIT  Y,  *.  [irUrepiditi,  Fr.]  a  disposition  of  mind 
unaffected  with  fear  at  tlie  prospect  of  danger.  Synon.  /?<■- 
tolutioH,  cither  banishes  fear  or  surmounts  it,  and  is  staunch 
on  all  occasions.  Conroffe  isimpatieut  to  Attack,  undertakes 
boldly,  and  is  not  lessened  by  difficulty.  Valoxr  acts  with 
vigour,  gives  no  way  to  resistance,  but  pursues  an  enterprise 
in  spite  of  opposition.  Braverif  knows  no  fear  ;  it  runs 
nobly  into  danger,  and  prefers  honour  to  life  itself.  Intrepi- 
dity encounters  the  greatest  points  with  the  utmost  coolness, 
and  dares  even  pteseut  death. 

INTREPIDLY,  ad.  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  unaffected 
with  fear  at  the  prospect  of  danger. 

ITSTRICAC Y,  s.  the  state  of  a  thing  much  entangled  ; 
perplexity  arising  from  a  complication  of  facts. 

I'NTRfCATE,  a.  [from  intrico,  to  entangle,  low  Lat.J 
entangled;  perplexed;  obscure  or  difficult. 
INTRICATELY,  ad,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  perplex. 
INTRICATENESS,  t.  the  quality  of  being  so  perplexed 
and  complicatod  as  not  to  be  easily  explained. 

INTRl'GUE,  (.intrifs;)  s.  [intrigue,  Fr.]  a  plot  or  amour 
carried  on  with  great  artifice  by  lovers.  In  poetry,  the  plot 
of  a  fable,  oran  artful  complication  of  circumstances  which 
embarrass  the  personages,  and  keeps  the  nihids  of  the  au- 
dience in  suspencc,  and  unable  to  determine  the  event  of 
the  play. 

ToINTRrGUE,(i7ifty<-g-)f.  M.to  form  plots;  to  carry  on 
an  amour  bv  stratagems  and  artifices. 

INTRrOUER,  (jntreeger,  the  g-  pronounced  hard)  s.  one 
who  forms  plots,  carries  on  private  amours  with  women,  or 
busies  himself  in  secret  transactions. 

INTRFGUINGLY,  {intreifrin^ly,  the  g  pronounced  hard) 
ad.  with  artifice  or  secret  plotting. 

INTRI'NSIC,  a.  [intrinseens,  from  intra,  within,  Lat.]  in- 
ward ;  real  ;  true  in  its  own  nature. 

INTRl'NSICAL,  [Johnson  observes  that  this  word,  with 
its  derivatives,  should  be  spelt  intrinsecat,  iiilriiuecallt/,  agree- 
able to  its  etymology,  intriiiscciii,  iuward,  Lat.]  a.  internal ; 
solid  ;  real. 

INTRITSSICALLY,  ad.  internally  ;  really ;  in  its  own 
nature. 

INTRI'NSIC  ATE,  a.  perplexed  ;  entangled.  "  Too  jV 
trinsicate  to  unloose."    Shak. 

To  INTRODUCE,  v.  a.  [from  intra,  into,  and  dnco,  to 
lead,  Lat.]  to  conduct ;  to  give  entrance  to  ;  to  usher  into 
a  place,  or  to  a  person  ;  to  bring  any  thing  iutjo  practice  or 
notice. 

INTRODU'CER, ».  one  who  conducts  or  ushers  into  a 
place,'ortoa  person;  one  who  brings  any  thing  into  use, 
practice,  or  notice. 

INTRODU'CTION,  i.[from  intra  into,  and  d:ico,  to  lead, 

■  I-at.]  the  act  of  ushering  or  conducting  into  a  place,  or  to  a 

persoi^;   the  state  of  being  ushered;  the  act  of  bringing 

any  thing  new  into  notice  or  practice  ;  a  discourse  prefixed 
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to  a  book,  containing  something  necessary  to  give  a  ttue 
idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the  subject  is  treated  of,  &c. 
Z  INTRODU'CTIVE,  a.  [introducttf,  Fr.J  serving  as  a  pre- 
parative,  or  a  means  to  something  eke. 

INTRODUCTORY,  a.  previous ;  in  order  to  prepare, 
or  ser.ving  as  a  means  to  something  further. 

INTROGRE'SSION,  s.  [from  intra,  into,  and  gradior,  to 
go,  Lat.]  entrance  ;  the  act  of  entering  oi  goin''in. 

INTRO'l T,  t.  [introitHS,  Lat.J  in  the  Rouiisli  church,  the 
beginning  of  tht  mass  or  public  devotions. 

INTROMISSION, ». [from twTro,  into, and  miWo,  to  send, 
Lat.]  the  act  of  sending  ;  the  act  of  giving  entrance  or  ad- 
missinu. 

To  INTROMIT,  ».  a.  [from  intra,  into,  and  mitto,  to  send, 
Lat.]  to  send,  let,  or  admit  in  ;  to  allow  to  t  nter. 

To  INTROSPFj'CT,  v.  a.  [from  intra,  within,  and  specio, 
to  look,  Lat.J  to  look  into,  or  take  a  view  of  the  inside. 

INTROSPECTION,  *.  a  view  of  the  inside.  An  inter- 
nal view  of  its  power  or  state,  applied  to  the  mind. 

INTROVENIENT,  a.  [from  intra,  within,  and  vvnio,  to 
come,  Lat.J  entering  or  coming  in. 

To  iNTRLj'DE, ».  n.  [from  in,  into,  and  trtido,  to  thrust, 
Lat.]  to  come  in  without  invitation  or  permission  ;  lo  thrust 
one's  self  rudely  into  conipanv  or  business  ;  to  undertake 
a  thino;  without  being  permittetf,  railed  to  it,  ortjualitiedforit. 
IN'rRU'DER,  ».  one  v ho  forces  himself  into  company 
or  affairs  without  perraision,  qualihcation,  or  being  welcome. 
INTRUSION,*,  [from  in,  into,  and  trudo^Ut  thrust,  Lat.^ 
the  act  of  forcing  any  person  or  thing  into  any  place  or 
state  ;  encroachment  u|ion  any  person  or  state  ;  entrance 
without  invitation  or  welcome. 

To  INTRUST,  B.  «.  to  treat  with  confidence  ;  to  charge 
with  any  secret  commission,  or  any  thing  of  value. 

INTUriTON,  t.  [from  »m,  into,  and  tueor,  to  look,  Lat.] 
the  sight  of  any  thing  ;  a  conception,  applied  generally  to 
the  act  of  the  laind,  whereby  it  has  an  immediate  know> 
ledge  of  any  thing,  without  any  deductions  of  reason. 

INTUITIVE,  a.  [from  in,  into,  and  tueor,  to  look,  Lat.] 
seen  by  the  mind  immediately,  without  the  deductions  oi 
reason.  Seeing,  or  actual  sight,  opposed  to  belief.  Having 
the  power  of  discovering  truths  immediately,  without  rea- 
soning. 

IN'TU'ITIVPXY,  ad.  [int>,itirement,VT.\hy  a  glance  or 
immediate  application  of  the  mind.  "  God  sees  all  things 
intuitively."     Haher. 

INTUMESCENCE,  or  INTUME'SCENCY,  s.  [from 
intittnctco,  to  swell,  Lat.]  a  swelling;  a  tumor;  the  act  or 
state  of  swelling  or  rising  above  its  usual  height. 

INTURGE'SCENCE,  s.  [from  turgesca,  to  swell,  Lat.] 
*welling  ;  the  act  or  state  of  swelling. 

To  IN'TVV'INE,  f.  a.  to  twist  or  wreathe  together  like 
twine  ;  to  twist  round. 

TolNV,\'DE,  V.  a.  [from  in,  into,  and  'vado,  to  go.  Lat.j 
to  enter  into  a  country  in  a  warlike  manner;  to  attack  ;  to 
assail  or  assault ;  to  seize  on  like  an  enemy.  "  To  invade 
another's  right. 

INVA'DER,.'.  one  wlio  enters  into  the  possessions  or  flo- 
rainionsofanotlier,  and  attacks  them  as  an  enemy  ;  one  viho 
assails  or  attacks  ;  one  who  encroaches  or  intrudes. 

INVALli'SCENCE,  s.  jfroni  in,  a  negative  particle,  and 
valesco,  to  grow  well  in  health,  Lat.J  want  of  health. 

INVA'LID,  a.  [fromtrt,  a  negative  particle,  and  validus, 
strong,  Lat.]  weak^  applied  to  bodily  strength.  Of  no  force 
or  cogency,  applied  to  argument.  Used  substantively  for 
soldiers  that  are  worn  out  with  age,  or  by  the  casualitirsof 
war,  rendered  unfit  for  further  service  in  the  field.  In  this 
sense  it  is  pronounced  like  the  French  int-alied. 

To  INVA'LID.'VTE,  r.  a.  to  weaken;  to  deprive  of  force 
or  etticacv. 

INVALI'DE,  .«.  [Fr.]  one  disablwl  by  sickness  or  hurts.     • 
INVALIDITY,  s.  [imalidite,  Fr.]  want  of  force  or  co- 
gency, applied  generally  to  arguments. 

IN'VA'LUABLE,  «.  of  so  great  a  vahic  as  to  be  above 
conception  or  estimation. 
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INVA'RIABLE,  a.  [invariabte,  Fr.J  not  changing ;  withoi't 
Varying. 

INV^TIIABLENESS,  *.  the  quality  of  beinjj  always  the 
•anie  ;  constant,  or  without  change. 

INVA'IUABLV,  ad.  without  changing;  unchangeably; 
coniilantlT. 

INVA'SION,  s.  (■from  invmlo,  to  invade,  Lat.]  the  entrance 
or  attack  of  an  enemy  on  the  possession*  or  dominions  of 
another ;  an  encroachment  or  unlawful  attack  on  tlic  rights 
of  another. 

INVA'SIVE,  a.  entering  like  an  enemy  on  the  bounds  of 
another;  encroaching  on  the  rights  of  another. 
,  INVE'CTIVE,  f.^trora  iirveho,  toinveigh,  Lat.]a  reproach- 
ful, censorious,  or  scandalous  expression,  whether  iu  writing 
or  in  speech. 

INVECTIVE,  «.  containing  a  censure,  scandal,  satire,  or 
reproachful  cxprestions. 

INVE'CTrVELY,  ad.  in  a  satirical,  abusive,  or  scan- 
dalous manner. 

To  INVE'IGII,  (inviy)  e.  a.  [from  in,  against  and  who,  to 
carry,  Lat.]  to  utter  <lensure  or  reproach  ;  to  speak  bitterly 
against. 

INVE'IGHER,  (inrit/et)  t.  a  velicment  railcr. 

To  INVEIGLE,  (iuvfi^te)  v.  a  [inwf^liate,  Ital.]  to  per- 
suade, allure,  or  seduce  to  something  bad  or  hurtful. 

INVE'IGLER,  {mteigler)s.  a  seducer, deceiver,  or  allurer 
to  ill. 

To  INVR-LOPE,  t».  «.  See  Envelopk. 
'To  INVE'NT,  t>.  n.  \inventer,  Ft.]  to  discover,  find  out, 
or  produce  something  unknown  or  not  made  before ;  to 
forge,  or  contrive  oontrary  to  truth  ;  to  ("eign,  or  create  by 
t^he  fertility  of  the  imagination.  .SYNOif.  Wcmiwrf  new 
things  by  the  force  of  imaginatinn.  We  find  oM  things  that 
are  nidden  or  unknown,  oy  examination  or  study.  The 
one  denotes  the  fruilfulness,  the  other  the  pcnetratio|i,of  the 
mind. 

INVE'NTER,  *.  [inventevr,  Fr.1  one  who  discovers  or 
produces  something  new  or  not  known  before ;  a  person 
who  forges  or  asserts  a  falsehood. 

INVE'NTION,  t.  [from  itibctiio,  to  invent,  Lat.]  the  act  of 
iindinz  or  producing  something  new  ;  the  discovery  of 
something  hidden;  the  subtlety  of  the  mind,  or  that  exer- 
tion of  the  inagiuation,  whereby  we  create  things  that  cither 
have  no  exi5tenceinnature,orareentireIy  new  or  unknown; 
a  discovery  ;  the  thing  invented  ;  a  forgery  or  fiction. 

INVE'KTlVE,  a.  [invmtif,  Fr.J  quick  at  contrivance; 
ready  at  expedients. 

♦SVE'NTOR,  s.  [Lat.]  a  finder  out  or  maker  of  something 
new;  a  framer  or  contriver  of  something  ill. 

INVEXTO'RIALLY,  ad.  in  the  manner  of  an  inventory. 

INVE'NTORY,  (sometimes  accented  on  the  first  syllable) 
*.  \inrentotitim,  I.at.]  an  account  or  catalogue  of  moveables ; 
a  list  or  catalogue  of  goods. 

INVE'NTRESS,  i.  [imemrice,  Fr.]  a  female  wh«  finds  out 
01  produces  any  tiling  new. 

IN'VERA'RY,  a  town  in  .Argyleshire,  containing  upwards 
of  1800  inhabitants.  Here  are  manufactures  of  linen  and 
woollen,  as  also  considerable  works  for  smelting  iron  by 
means  of  charcoal.  One  ship  belonging  to  the  town  is  en- 
gaged in  foreign  trade,  and  about  lialt'a  dozen  are  employed 
in  imports  of  meal,  coals,  merchants'  goods,  &:<■,  exporting 
wnol,  timber,  and  oak  bark.  It  is  seated  on  the  N.  SV.  side, 
of  Loch  Fyne,  near  which  is  a  castle,  the  seat  of  the  Duke 
ofArgyle,  75  miles  N.  W.  of  Edinburglj,  and-45N.\V.  of 
tilasgow. 

INVEllKEITHING,  a  town  of  Fifeshire,  situated  in  a 
nay  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  18  miles  N.  W.  of  Edinburgh. 
Before  the  entrance  of  the  Iiarbour  there  is  a  larfec  and  side 
bay  which  affords  excellent  shcker  for  ships  in  all  winds. 
On  the  W.  side  of  the  harbour  is  a  large,  Dutch  built  vessel, 
used  as  a  lazaretto.  lUrc  are  two  commodious  quays,  for 
the  landing  and  receiving  ofgoixls;  and  great  improve- 
ments have  been  latelv  made  to  actonmiodvite  the  shipping 
still  farther.  .Several  *liips  belong  to  this  place,  but  none 
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of  any  considerable  burden.  Some  of  them  sail  to  foreign 
parts  and  the  rest  are  chieflv  employed  in  the  coal  and 
coasting  trade.  Sometimes,  between  40 and  CO  vessels  wait 
here  for  coals,  especially  in  the  winter  season. 

INVERNE'SS,  a  populous  flourishing  town,  of  Scotland, 
capital  of  a  county  of  tlie  same  name,  pleasantly  situated  on 
the  S.  bank  of  the  river  Ness,  and  overlooking  the  Frith  of 
Murray.  It  has  a  safe  and  convenient  harbour,  and  a  good 
deal  of  shipping.  Several  large  buildings  have  been  erected 
on  the  N.  side  of  the  town,  in  which  a  considerable  manu- 
factory of  ropes  and  canvass  is  carried  on.  It  is  a  royat 
burgh,  holding  its  first  charter  from  Malcolm  Canuiorc. 
Over  the  river  Ness  is  a  handsome  bridge,  of  seven  arches. 
The  salmon  fishery  iu  this  river  is  very  considerable,  and  is 
let  to  some  fishmongers  of  London.  A  little  to  the  W.  of 
this  town  is  the  remarkable  vitrified  fort,  called  (iralg  Vh-i- 
drick;  tlio  stones,  composing  its  Malls,  appear  to  have  been 
partly  melted  by  fire.  Inverness  is  50  miles  N.  E.  of  Fort 
William,  and  100  N.  N.VV.  of  Edinburgh.  Lat.  07.  aO.  N. 
Ion.  4. 5.  W. 

INVERNESS,  the  most  extensive  county  of  .Scotland, 
bounded  on  the  VV.  by  the  Ocean  ;  on  the  N.  by  Ross  shire  ; 
on  the  E.  by  the  counties  of  Nairne,  Murray,  Aberdeen, 
and  Perth  ;  and  on  the  S.  by  those  of  Perth  ana  Argyle.  Its 
extent  from  N.  to  S.  is  about  45  miles ;  and  from  E.  to  W. 
75.  The  northern  part  is  vci-y  mountainous  and  barren. 
The  woody  mountains  are  the  haunts  of  stags  and  roes.  Ilie 
capercailzie  is  also  seen  sometimes  among  the  lofty  pines ; 
the  heath  is  possessed  by  wild  fowl ;  and  iJic  \oi\y  summili, 
by  ptarmigans  and  Alpine  hares.  This  county  hasscveiai 
considerable  lakes ;  being  divided,  in  a  manner,  into  two 
equal  parts,  by  Loch  Ness,  Loch  Oicli,  Loch  Lochy,  and 
Loch  Eil;  all  which  might  be  united  by  a  canal,  that  would 
form  a  communication  between  the  two  seas.  The  grijit 
lakes  in  this  county  are  seldom  or  never  known  to  freeze ; 
much  less  are  the  arms  of  the  sea,  even  in  the  most  northern 
parts  of  Scotland,  subject  to  be  frozen  in  the  hardest  seasons ; 
while  the  Texel,  and  many  bays  and  great  rivers  in  Holland 
and  Germany,  are  covered  with  ice.  The  southern  parjt  of 
the  shire  is  also  very  mountainous,  and  is  supposed  to  bo 
the  most  elevated  "round  in  Scotland.  The  extensive  plains 
which  surround  tlie  lakes  are,  in  general,  fertile;  and  the 
high  grounds  feed  many  sheep  ana  black  cattle,  the  rearing 
and  selling  of  whic4i  is  the  chief  trade  of  the  inhabitants. 
Limestone,  iron  ore,  and  some  traces  of  ditl'ereut  minerals, 
have  been  found  in  this  county,  with  beautiful  rock  crystals 
of  various  tints;  but  no  mines  have  been  worked  hithert* 
with  much  success.  The  principal  river  is  the  Spev  ;  but 
there  are  many  others  of  inferior  note,  as  the  Ness,Tvers,^ 
Glass,  Lochy,  &c.  The  people  in  tke  high  parts  of  the 
country,  and  on  the  western  shore,  speak  Gaelic  or  Erse, 
but  the  people  of  fashion  in  Inverness,  and  its  neii,'hbour 
hood,  use  the  Englisli  language,  and  pronounce  it  with  pr» 
priety. 

INVE'RSE,  a.  [from  ixvnio,  to  turn  tipside  down,  Ij(  J 
inverted  ;  reciprocal ;  opposed  to  direct.  It  is  so  called 
in  proportion,  when  tlie  fourth  term  is  so  nim;b  greater  than 
the  third  as  the  second  is  less  than  the  first;  or  so  mueti 
less  than  the  tliird,  as  the  second  is  jgrealer  than  llif 
first. 

INVERSION,  s.  [from  imerto,  to  turn  upside  down,  Ijit.j 
changcof  order  or  time,  so  that  tlie  first  is'iast  or  lust  is  first. 
In  grammar,  a  figure  whereby  the  words  are  not  placed 
iu  the  natural  and  grammatical  order. 

To  INVE'RT,  r.  «.  \iiiierto,  from  in,  a  particle  whicJi  here 
strengthens  flic  s'gnification  and  terio,  to  lurn,  I.ut.J  l<« 
change  the  natural  order  of  things  or  words;  to  tnrnupsidr! 
down,  or  place  in  a  method  or  order  contrary  to  that  »hi(''h 
was  before;  to  place  the  first  last. 

JNVK'IlTTf'".DLY,  oj/.  in  an  unnatural  order;  in  such  « 
maiuicr  that  the  first  is  placed  just,  or  (he  last  first. 

To  INVE.ST,  f.  o. [from  »i,  in,  and  reiiio,  to  clothe,  Lat.J 
to  clotlic  or  dress;  when  followed  by  two  nouns,  it  hatfc 
vi/A  or  in  before  the  thing.    To  place  in  possession  of  u 
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>Tink  or  oflice.  To  adorn,  to  grace  ;  to  inclose  or  surrouirtl 
a  place,  so  as  to  intercept  all  succours,  applied  to  sieges. . 

INVE'STIBNT,  «.  [from  »"«,  in,  and  testio,  to  clothe,  Lat.] 
«overiii<(,  clothing'.     "  Its  inveslieiU  sliell."  iVoodw. 

INV'E'STIGABLE,  a.  to  be  searched  out  or  traced  by 
tlie  mind. 

To  INVE'STKiATEl,  v.  a.  [inrettis-o,  from  veatigium,  a 
footstep,  Lat.j  to  search  out ;  to  trace  or  lind  out  by  rea- 
kon.  ; 

.  INVESTIGA-TION,  *.  [i^.esilgo,  from  vestigium,  a  foot- 
step, Lat.]  the  act  of"  the  mind,  by  which  unknown  trutlis 
are  traced  out  and  discOrered  ;  an  accurate  examination. 

INVE'STITIHIE,  s.  fintiestUurc,  Fr.]  the  act  ami  cere- 
mony of  conferring  a  riglitor  possession  of  any  manor,  office, 
or  benefice. . 
INVESTMENT,*. dress;  clothes:  habit. 
INVETKR.\CY,  /.  [from  rrtiw,  old,  Eat.]  Ion;,' continu- 
ance of  any  thing  bad.  Eiguratively,  obstinacy  conlinned 
by  time.    In  phvsic,  long  continuance  of  any  disease. 

INVETERATE,  «.  [from  tciui,  old,  Lat.]  old ;  long  csta- 
blislied  ;  Rrowii  obstinate  bv  long  continuance. 

To  INVETERATE,  i..rt.'[from  vetiis,  old,  Lat.]  to  harden, 
or  make  obstinate  by  long  practice  or  continuance. 

INVETERATENESS,  or  IWETEIlA'TION,^.  the  act 
of  hardening  or  confirming  by  long  practice  and  continu- 
ance. 

INVI'DIOUS,  rt.  [from  imuUtt,  envy,  Lat.]  envious  ;  ma- 
lignant. -Figuratively,  likely  to  promote  or  incur  hatred. 
INVTDIOUSLY,  iTf/.  in  an  envious  and   malignant  muH- 
•  ner;  in  a  manner  likely  to  provoke  hatred. 

INVI'DIOUSNESS,  s.  the  quality  of  provoking-  envy  or 
hatred. 

To  INVIGORATE,  v.  a.  to  make  strong ;  to  inspire 
with  vigour,  lifp_,  and  spirit. 

INVIGORATlOX.s.  the  act  of  invigorating;  the  state 
of  being  invigorated. 

INVl'NCIBLE,  a.  [from  in,  a  negative  particle,  and  vinco, 
to  conijuer,  Lat.]  not  to  be  conquered  or  subdued  ;  not  to 
be  informed  or  removed  bv  instruction. 

INVI'NCIBLENESS,  i.  the  quality  of  not  being  con- 
querable. 

INVI'NCIBLY,  ad.  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  be  con- 
quered or  surmounted. 

INVrOL.ABLE,  a.  [from  in,  a  negative  particle,  and  liolo, 
to  violate,  Lat.]  not  to  be  profaned,  applied  to  things  sacred.' 
Not  to  be  injured.  Not  to  be  broken,  appliecl  to  laws  or 
secrets.  Not  to  be  hurt. 
INVIOLABLY,  «</. without  breach  of  failure. 
INVI'OLATE,  a.  [from  in,  a  negative  particle,  and  violo, 
to  violate,  Lat.]  unhurt,  or  without  suffering  from  violence. 
Unprofaned,  applied  to  holy  things.  Unbroken,  applied  to 
laws  or  obligations. 

I'NVIOUS,  a.  |fromi»,  a  negative  particle,  and  via,  a 
»av,  Lat.  I  not  passable  ;  not  common  or  trodden. 

To  INVrSCATE,  ».  a.  \invisco,  from  viscus,  bird-lime, 
Lat.]  to  lime ;  to  daub  with  any  glutinous  or  sticking  sub- 
stance. 

INVISIBI'LITY,  (the  s  is  pronounced  like  2  in  this  and 
the  two  following  words)  ^.  [invitibiHti,  Fr.]  the  state  of  not 
being  seen,  or  not  being  perceptible. 

INVrSlBLE,  a.  [from  hi,  a  negative  particle,  and  video,  to 
»ee,  Lat.]  not  to  be  seen. 
INVrSIBLY,  ad.  in  sucli  a  manner  as  not  to  be  seen. 
INVITATION,  ^.  [from  invito,  to  invite,  Lat.]  the  act  of 
calling  or  summoning;  the  act  of  desiring  a  person's  com- 

To  INVITE,  V.  a.  \invito,  Lat.]  to  bid  or  request  a  person 
to  come  to  one's  house,  or  make  one  of  a  party ;  to  allure. 

INVITING  LY,  ad.  in  such  a  manner  as  allures. 

INUNCTION,  s.  [from  in,  upon,  and  vnguo,  to  anoint, 
Lat.j  the  act  of  smearing  or  anointing  with  any  fat  or  oily 
substance. 

INUNDATION,  s.  [immdo,  to  overflow,  from  wida,  a 
wave,  Lat.]  tlw  act  of  flowing ;  a  flooU,  FigurJitivelv,  a 
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confluence  or  multitude  of  any  kind.    Coit-fcy^observes,  tLat 
in n ndiitian  impWe.i  less  than  tJefjiffe.  '  ' 

'1  o  I'N  VOCATE,  V.  a.  [from  in,  upon,  and  voco,  to  call; 
Lat]  to  call  upon  in  prayer ;  to  address  for  assistance^ 

INVOCATION,.?,  [from  in,  upon,  and  iwo,  to  call,  Lat.] 
the  act  of  calling  upon  in  prayer  ;  the  form  used  in  addn^s- 
ing  any  being  for  assistance.  ' 

IN  V^OICE,  s.  [perhaps  corrupted  from  the  French  chvoi/- 
«,  of  enteifer,  Fr.  to  send]  a  catalogue  of  the  freight  of  a 
ship,  or  of  the  articles  shipped  on  board,  and  consigned  to 
some  person  in  a  foreign  country. 

To  INVO  KE,  V.  a.  [from  in,  upon,  and  rocn,  to  call,  I^t.J 
to  call  upon,  address,  or  pray  to  any  superior  being  fol: 
aid. 

To  INVOLVE,  f.  a.  [from  ;«,  m,  and volvo,io  wrap,Lat. J  to 
inwrap,  or  cover  with  any  thing  which  Surrounds  ;  to  in- 
trust or  join ;  to  take  in  or  comprise  ;  to  catch  or  subject  to ; 
to  blend  or  mingle  together  confusedly.  Synon.  Persons 
are  invohed  in  actions  or  affairs  when  they  are  far  immersed 
in  tUem.  Aflkirs  or  actioiu  ar^  complicated  with  each  other 
by  their  mi.vture  and  mutual  dependence. 

INVOLUNTARILY,  arf.  not  by  choice;  against  one'a 
will ;  necessarily. 

•  INVOLUNTARY,  a.  [involuntairc.  Fr.]  not  having  the 
power  of  choice ;  necessitated ;  not  chosen  or  done  w  il 
lingly.   • 

INVOLUTION,  i.  [from  in,  in,  and  voho,  to  wrap,  Lat.. 
the  act  of  wrapping  in  a  thing.  Figuratively,  tlie  state  of 
being  mixed,  complicated  or  intricate;  that  which  is  wrap- 
ped round  any  thing.  In  algebra,  the  raising  any  quantity 
from  its  root  to  any  height  or  power  assigned. 

To  INU'RE^v.  a.  [from  ?'«,  in,  and  vro,  to  burn,  Lat.]  to 
habituate;  to  accustom  ;  to  make  ready,  willing,  mid  able, 
by  practice  and  custom;  it  generally  implies  hardship  or 
labour.  . 

INU'REMENT,  s.  practice;  habit  acquired  by  long  prac- 
tice ;  use. 

ToINU'RN,  V.  u,  to  put  into  an  urn;  to  bury  j  to  put 

into  a  tomb.  ■     j  ■ 

INti'STION,  X.  [from  t'/i,  iu,  and  aro^^to  bnrii,,Lat.]  tlie 

act  of  burning  or  ot  burning  in.  , 

INUTILE,  a.  [from  in,  a  negative  p£(rticle, and MiiWf.iise- 

fiil,  Lat.]  useless  ;  unprofitable. 

:  INLTI'LITY,  s.  [from  in,  a  negative  particle,  and  utilis, 
useful,  Lat.]  want  ot  use  or  profit. 

INVU'LNERABLE,  a.  [from  in,  a  negative  particle,  aiKJ 
fidims,  a  wound,  Lat.]  not  to  be  wounded  or  hurt. 
To  INWA'LL,  (inwa(dl)v.  a.  to  inclose  with  a  wii'l. 
rNW.VRD,  a.  placed  at  a  distance  froui  tlie  imrface,  o^ 
ontward  part. 

I'N'WARD,  s.  any  thing  within ;  generally  applied  to  the 
bowels,  and  used  always  in  the  plural  miiiiber.  _^ 

I'NWARDLY,  ad.  iuterually  ;  in  the  mind  0/  heart ;  pri- 
vately; iiiaconcavcform,  applied  to  a  body  bent,  and  op- 
posed to  any  convexity  or  protuberance  outwudh . 
I'NWARDN  ESS,  jt.  intimacy  ;  familiarity. 
To  INWE'AVE,  (inwetve)  v.  a.  pret.  inwme,  or  imceaved, 
part.  pass,  inwove,  or  inwoven  ;  to  mix  any  thiiig  in  weaving ; 
to  entwine  or  mingle.     "  Inwoven  shade. '  i*ai;  Lost. 

To  INWRAP,  (the  jo  is  mute)  v.  a.  to  wrap  or  cover 
by  holding  a  tiling  over.  Figuratively,  to  perpkx,  or  puzzle 
with  difficulty ;  to  ravish,  or  transport. 

INWRO  UGHT,  {inraut)  a.  wrought  into  the  substance  of 
a  thing. 

To  INVVRE'ATH,  (inrcith)  v.  a.  to  surround  as  with  a 
wreath. 

JOA'NNA,  or  IIinzdan,  one  of  the  Comora  Islands,  be- 
tween the  N.  end  of  Aladagascarand  thf  continent  of  Africa, 
has  been  governed,  for  the  last  two  centuries,  by  a  colouy 
of  Arabs.  The  face  of  the  country  is- very  picturesque  anil 
pleasing;  lofty  mountiiins  clothed  tc  their  very  summits, 
cieep  and  rugged  valleys  adorned  by  freciuent  cataracts,  cas- 
cades, woods,rocks,  and  rivulets,  intcrmi.>ied,form  the  diver- 
sified landscape.    Groves  arc  seen  eotteniiing  over  the  pkiins 
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tfvthe  very  edge  of  ilie  sra,  formed  principally  Ly  fhc  cotoa- 
Hut  trees,  whose  lungaiut  iiHked  stems  leave  a  clear  and  un- 
interrupted padsugi!  bc-m-ath  ;  while  their  tufted  and  ovcr- 
sprea(liii<r  tups  form  a  tliick  shade  above,  and  keep  oif  tlie 
scorchinir  mys  of  the  sun.     Lat.  12. 14.  S.  Ion.  44. 48.  E. 

JOB,  (Job)  a.  canonical  bimk  of  the  Old  Testaideiit,  incul- 
cating the  practice  and  virtue  of  patience  and  resig- 
nation. 

JOB,  s.  of  uncertain  etymology;  a  small,  trifling,  or  ca- 
sual l^iece  of  work  ;  a  low,  mean,  mercenary,  and  lucretive 
eniploymcHt ;  a  sudden  stab  with  a  sharp-pointed  instru- 
nent. 

To  JOB,  v.  a.  to  strike  suddenly  with  a  sharp-pointed  in- 
strument; to  perform  small  pieces  of  work.     Nculerly,  to 
deal  in  the  funds,  or  in  buying  and  selling  slocks  for  others. 
JO'BBKIl,  s.  one  who  buys  and  sells  stocks  for  others  ; 
one  who  does  chance-work. 

JO'BBF.KNOWL,  *.  IfromjeWf,  Flem.and  htol.  Sax.]  a 
lo!fi;erhead  or  blockhead. 

JO'CKLY,  s.a  person  who  rides  a  horse  at  a  raec  ;  one 
wh»  deals  in  horses.     Figuratively,  a  cheat  ((r  bite. 

To  JO'CKF.Y,  t>.  a.  to  justle  in  riding.  Figuratively,  to 
cheat,  or  trick. 

JOCO'SE,  a.  [from  joctis,  a  joke,  Lat.]  merry ;  given  to 
jesi. 

JOCO'SFLY,  ad.  in  a  merry,  waggish,  or  jesting  man- 
ner. 

JOCO'SENESS,  or  JOCO'SHT,  s.  the  quality  of  being 
disposed  to  merriment  or  .jcbiiiig.  Jucostness  is  most 
used. 

JOCULAR,  «.  [from  jocus.  a  joke,  Lat.]  used  in  jcsf, 
jesting. 

JOCULA'RITY,  J.  a  disposition  to  jesting;  merriment. 
JO'CUND,  tt.  [fromjvcun<iii3,  pleasant,  Lat.]  merry;  gay; 
lively  ;  full  of  mirth. 
JO'CUNDLY,  ad.  in  a  merry  manner. 
JOT.L,  or  THE  Prophecy  of  Joel,  a  canonicul  book 
of  the  Old  Testament,    ./oe/ was  the  son  of  Pcthuel,  and  the 
second  of  the  lesser  prophets.    The  style  of  this  prophet  is 
figurative,  strong,  and  expressive. 

To  JOG,  V.  a.  Itchcwhe2i,  Belg.]  to  push  or  shake  by  a 
sudden  push  ;  to  give  notice,  or  excite  a  person's  attention 
by  a  push.  Neuter^-,  to  move  on  by  jolts,  li-ke  those  felt  iu 
trotting. 

JO  fi,  ^.  a  push  or  slight  shake;  a  sudden  interruption,  by 
a  push  or  shake;  a  hiut  given  by  a  push. 

JOTiGER,  ( ;Vi!r»T;)  $.  one  wlio  pushes  another  lightly  ; 
one  who  moves  dully  rod  heavily. 

'I'o  JOGGLE,  f."  I/,  to  fchuke,  or  to  make  a  thing 
shake.  "  , 

JOHN,  succeeded  Fichard  L  his  brother,  in  the  throne  of 
Engbnd  April  (5,  imj.  He  was  in  France  when  his  bro- 
ther died;  where  ,  ij.iving  been  crowned  duke  of  Kormandv, 
he  returned  ■to  Fngland  Slay  25,  and  was  crowned  <he  2Klli, 
being  then  32  years  of  age.  His  marriage  with  Isabella' of 
.Anjou  before,  who  had  been  betrothed  to  Hu^h  earl  of 
March,  ruined  hisatVuirs  in  France.  His  passion  for  her  was 
so  great,  that,  to  make  her  his  wife,  he  divorced  .\visa  of 
Gloucester,  under  pretence  of  cimsangninity  ;  and  wilUiut 
fH'ruple  broke  through  the  cu''ageineiit  between  Isabella  and 
the  earl  of  March.  King  John  had  an  interview  with  the 
'  kiii;,^  of  Scotland  at  Lincoln,  and  received,  his  honiajje. 
Whilst  they  were  there,  the  body  of  Hugh,  bishop  of  I'.in- 
rohi,  reputed  a  saint,  being  brought  from  Jx)ndon  to  be  in- 
terred, they  both  went  out  lo  meet  it,  and  taking  the  coilin 
on  their  shoulders,  bore  it  for  some  time.  I5ut  nolwilhstand- 
ing  this  and  other  marks  of  respect  shewn  to  the  clergy,  king 
John's  nomination  of  a  person  to  the  vacant  see  of  Lincoln 
■was  rejected  with  the  utmost  contempt  by  the  canons  of  that 
church  ;  which  was  owing  to  Iiinoceut  111.  the  then  pope, 
resolving  by  all  methods  to  preventprim'es  from  having  any 
thing  to  do  with  the  election  of  bishops  and  abbots.  Tlie 
king's  ill  cniidnct  at  honieaiid  abroad  caused  great  difcon- 
tent  among  his  siHyccts.    He  usurped  'Uch  an  absolute 


power.as  made  tkcm apprehensive  that  their  liberties  were  m 
danger.  This  alarmed  the  nobility,  and  put  them  upon  form- 
ing schemes  to  opnose  his  arbitrary  |ir()(  eedings.  The  Poic- 
tevins  having  revolted,  the  king  sinninoncd  the  barons  to  at- 
tend kiui  at  Portsmouth,  in  order  to  oass  over  with  him  into 
France  ;  but  the  barons,  who  assembled  at  Leicester.tcfused 
to  go  over  with  him,  unless  he  would  first  restore  them  to 
their  privileges,  as  he  had  promised  before-  his  coronation. 
The  king,  instead  of  giving  them  any  satisfaclien,  began  to 
take  violent  measuri^s  against  them  ;  and  lliey,  not  being  suf- 
ficiently prepared  for  their  defence,  at  last  siddnitted,  and 
came  to  the  king  at  Portsmouth  ;  but  when  they  were  come, 
he  dispensed  with  their  attendance, upon  their  paying  him 
two  marks  of  silver  for  every  knight's  fee.     King  Joim  went 
over  to  Normandv,  having  sent  tlio  ejirl  of  Pembroke  thither 
with  some  troops  before  bun  ;  and  what  by  the  arms  ofPhi!ii> 
king  of  France,  his  policy  and  intrigues,  and  what  by  the  lui- 
accountable  negligence  and    inactivity  of  John,  the  whole 
province  of  Normandy  was  re-united  to  the  crown  of  France, 
m  the  year  1204,  after  it  had  been  severed  from  it  3'20  years, 
during  the  government  of  twelve  dukes,  of  which  king  John 
was  the  last;  and  nolhi«gwas  left  to  John  but  the  duchy  of 
Gnienne.  But  what  seemed  to  render  John  completely  hate- 
ful to  his  subjects,  was  the  murder  of  his  nephew  Arthui^ 
who,  bv  an  indiscreet  ardour  in  his  military  enterprises, 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  his  uncle,  and  was  shut  up  in 
the  castle  of  Rouen."   It  was  at  midnight  when  John  came  in 
a  boat  to  the  place,   and  ordered  the  young  prince    to  be 
brought  bcfure  him.     Long  confinement,  solitude,  and  the 
continuance  of  bad  fortune,  had  now  broken  this  generous 
youth's  spirit ;  and  perceiving  that  his  death  was  meditated, 
he  threw  himself  in  the  most  imploring  manner  upon  his 
knees  before  his  uncle,  and  begged  for  mercy.    John  was 
too  much  hardened  in  the  school  of  tyranr^v  to  feel  any  pity 
for  his  wretched  suppliant.     His  youth,  his  affinity,  his  me- 
rits, were  all  disregarded,  or  were  even  obnoMMis  in  a  rival. 
The  barbarous  tyrant,  making  no  reply,  stabbed  him  with 
his  own  Iiands ;  and  fasteninga  itone  tothe  dead  body, threw 
it  into  the  Seine.    This  inhuman  action  thus  rid  John  of  au 
hated  rival ;  but,  happily  for  the  instruction  of  after  princes, 
it  opened  the  way  to  his  future  ruin.    Having  in  this  manner 
shewn  himself  the  enemy  of  mankind,  in  the  prosperity  of 
his  reign,  the  whole  world  seemed  to  turn  their  back  upon 
him  in  his  distress.    About  this  time  died  ^ueen  Eleanor,  w  I- 
dow  of  Henry  II.  and  mother  of  John.  Hubert,  archbifcliop  of 
Canterbury,  died  in  1205,  John  de  Gray,  bishop  of  Nor- 
wich, was,  by  the  king's  recommendation,  chosen  by   the 
whole  fraternity,  whom  pope  Innocent  III.  refused  to  cou- 
firm,  and  ordered  them  to  chiise  cardinal  Stephen  Langton, 
an  Englishman  then  atRomc.  ihicatening  them  with  excom- 
munication unless  they  comidied.which  at  last  ihey  did  with 
great  reluctance;  and  the  pope  immediately  confirmed  the 
election,  and  consecrated  Langton  with  liLs  own  hands.  John, 
iraaginiug  this  to  have  been  the  act  of  the  whole  body,  ex- 
pelled all  the  monks  of  St.  Austin  from  their  monastery,  and 
banished  them  out  of  the  kingdom.    He  wrote  a  sharp  letter 
to  the  pope,  upbraidin-j  him  with  his  unjust  proceedinp,and 
threatened  to  break  off  all  inlercourse  with"  Rome,  unless  he 
revoked  w  hat  he  had  done.     But  Innocent,  bent  upon  carry- 
ing his  point,  laid  the  whole  kingdom  undcran  interdict ;  the  • 
eilcct  of  which  was,  that  divine  service  ceased  in  all  the 
churches,  and  the  sacraments  ceased  to  be  administered,  ex- 
ce'pt  to   infants  and  dying  persons  ;  the  churchyards   shut 
up,  and  the  dead  buried  without  any  priest  daring  to  assist 
at  the  funerals.    King  John,  to  be  even  with  the  pope,  con- 
fiscated the  estates  of  all  the  ecclesiastics  who  obeyed  llie  in- 
terdict ;  he  also  ordered  all  the  concubines  of  the  priests,  of 
which  there  were  many,  to  be  shut  up  in  prison,  and  would 
not  let  them  out  without  their  paying  large  fines.     And   .ns 
there  were  some  priests,  who,  in  si)ite  ol  the  inlerdici,  ad- 
ministered the  sacraments,  the  king  took  them  under  his  pro- 
tection, and  ordered  the  majjistrates  to  hang  on  the  spot  all 
that  should  molest  them  ;  which  as  soon  as  the  pope  was  in- 
formed of,  he  cxcomiilunicated  all  such  «s disobeyed  the  iit- 
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IcrJief,  or  rompllt-d  willi  llic  kind's  oriK'rs.  Ttioiijjli  Jol.'n' 
remained  still  iiiHe.\il>le,  lie  was  not  wiilioiil  liis  fears,  as  llio 
|)«ople  geiicnilly  took  partvvitli  the  pope  ;  and  lliorcfore,  lor 
iii>  liellor  secnrity,  he  raised  an  arniv  under  pretence  of 
inakin-;  war  upon  Scotland,  and  caused  all  his  vassals  to  re- 
new their  homage  to  hijn.  The  pope,  finding  that  tliein<er- 
<lict,  which  had  been  in  force  ;d)ove  a  year,  had  nwt  pro- 
»!nced  the  eflVcl  Fiedesitined,  proceeded  to  e\conimiMiicate 
the  kiiifj,  tliou!,di  the  scnti  iK'e  was  not  pul>lislie<l  till  some 
time  after.  In  ihe  meantime  John  led  hisarmv  into  Ireland, 
against  the  king  of  Coniiaiiglit,  who  had  raised  some  distur- 
bances there.  At  DulJin  he  received  the  homage  of  above 
Ihirty  petty  princes  ;  after  which,  having  taken  the  king  of 
Connanglit  prisoner,  an  end  was  put  to  this  commotion,  and 
llie  whole  island  remained  in  obedience  to  tlie  king,  who,  be- 
fore his  departure,  caused  the  laws  and  customs  of  England 
to  be  established  in  Irelain'i.  The  pope  absolved  John's  sub- 
jectsfrom  their  allegiance,  solemnly  deposed  him,  and  em- 
powered the  kino- of  France  to  put  the  sentence  into  execu- 
tion, proraisiiijj  liim  remission  from  all  his  sins,  together  with 
the  crown  of  Kngland,  as  soon  as  he  should  have  dethroned 
the  tyrant.  Accordingly,  Phillip  made  great  preparations  to 
invade  England.  In  tfiis'crisis,  Pandidph  came  over  with 
the  character  of  legate  to  England  ;  and  so  wrought  upon  the 
king's  fears,  that  he  resigneil  the  kingdom  of  Euglami  and 
lordship  of  Ireland  to  the  pope,  and  acknowledged  himself 
a  vassal  of  the  holy  see.  rhiilip,  nolwilhstandingthe  pope's 
prohibition,  still  continued  his  preparations  for  invadinjj 
England,  which  the  earl  of  Flanders  opposing,  he  sent  his 
fleet  to  his  coast  ;  whereupon  John  sent  a  fleet  under 
the  earl  of  Salisbury,  which  totally  destroyed  the  French 
llect  ;  and  this  put  a  stop  to  t'hillip's  designs  against 
England.  And  now  the  discontents  of  the  barons  having 
risen  to  a  great  height,  and  cardinal  Lan^ton  siding  with 
them,  he  shewed  themthe  charter  of  king  Henry  1.  advising 
them  to  make  it  the  ground  of  their  demands.  Hereupon 
they  entered  into  a  confederacy  to  stand  by  one  another,  (ill 
their  grievances  were  redressed,  and  their  antient  privileges 
were  conhrnied.  Upon  the  king's  return  from  France,  the 
Larons,  having  prepared  themselves  for  war,  in  ease  the  king 
should  refuse  to  comply  with  their  demands  in  a  peaceable 
vay,  came  in  u  body  to  the  king  about  Christmas,  and  in- 
sisted on  the  restitution  of  the  laws  of  St.  Edward.  The 
king  was  afraid  to  give  them  a  (hit  denial,  but  told  'them 
they  should  have  an  answer  at  Easter ;  at  which  time,  in  the 
year  1215,  the  great  men,  with  above  2000  knights,  well 
mounted  and  armed,  besides  other  horse  and  foot,  met  at 
Stamford,  and  advanced  to  meet  the  kin^  at  Oxford  ;  who, 
being  afraid  to  trust  himself  with  them  m  conference,  dis- 
patched the  carl  of  IVmbroketo  know  their  demands.  Tliey 
immediately  sent  back  a  long  writing,  containing  the  laws 
and  customs  of  the  kingdom  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons;  and 
declared,  if.tlie  king  would  not  confirm  them,  they  would 
compel  him  to  it  by  seizing  liis  castles.  John,  having  read 
over  the  articles,  fell  into  a  violent  passion,  and  swore  he 
would  never  comply  with  them ;  upon  which  the  barons 
chose  a  general  kufght,  Fitzwaltcr,  giving  him  the  title  of 
Slarshal  of  the  Army  of  God,  and  of  the  holy  Church;  and 
marching  to  London,  were  received  by  the  citizens,  and  be- 
sieged the  king  in  the  Tower.  The  king  sent  the  earl  of 
Pembroke  to  let  them  know  he  would  comply  with  their 
demands.  Accordingly,  both  parties  meeting  on  a  day  ap- 
pointed, in  a  meadow  called  Kunnyniede,  between  Slains 
and  Windsor,  the  king,  seemingly  with  a  good  will,  though 
compelled  to  it  bv  force,  signed  two  charters,  containiiu^  all 
that  the  barons  <fesired  ;  the  one  called  the  Charter  of  Li- 
berties, orthc  GreatChaiter,(Magna  Charta,)and  theother 
the  Charter  of  Forests.  They  were  not  only  sijfiied  by  the 
kiiig,  but  by  all  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  sealed  with 
the  ^reat  seal,  and  confirmed  by  the  king's  solemn  oath. 
But  thekingsoon repented  ofwlrat  hehad  done,and  sentover 
his  confi<lants  irrio  Germany,  France,  and  Flanders,  to  en- 
list men,  promising  tiicui  the  confiscHtcd  estates  of  bis  re- 
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Lellious barons, as liccalk'd them.  Healsowrote toihe pojv. 
who  zealously  espoused  his  cause,  excommunicateil  the  ba- 
rons, unimlled  the  cha:ters,aiid  absolved  the  king  from  the 
oath  hp  had  taken  to  observe  them.  However,  tlie  baron* 
made  light  of  the  pope's  thunderin{;s,  and  seized  upon  Ro- 
chester, where  was  a  vast  quantily  of  provisions  which 
the  king  had  laid  up.  Rut  the  foreign  army  being  arrived; 
who  were  very  niiiiieroiis,  all  soldiers  of  fortune,  John  retook 
Rochester  ;  and  then  dividing  his  armv  into  two  bodies,  the 
carl  of  ."'alislmiy  wiili  one,  ravaged  ifie  southern  counties, 
whilst  the  kinjf  \vitli  liie  Other  did  the  same  by  the  northern. 
'J'hc  barons,  tindiiig  thcuiselves  not  strong  enough  to  keep 
the  field,  shut  themselves  up  in  London.  In  this  distress 
they  had  recourse  to  a  dangcious  expedient ;  which  was,  to 
invite  over  Lewis,  son  to  ttie  king  of  France,  promising  to 
place  tlie  crown  on  his  head,  if  he  would  come  with  a  force 
sulficient  to_  rescue  them  from  the  tyranny  of  John.  Phillip 
sent  over  his  son  with  a  numerous  army,  notwiilislaiuling 
the  pope's  prohibition,  and  his  'hreatening  piince  Lewis 
with  excommunication,  the  moment  he  set  loot  on  English 
ground.  Tliat  prince  landed  March  21,  1216,  and  soon  made 
iiiniself  master  of  the  whole  county  of  Kent,  except  Dover 
castle.  He  then  marched  to  Loncfon,  v\herc  the  barons  and 
citizens  took  the  oaths  of  allegiance  to  him.  From  this  time 
he  acted  as  sovereign.  In  the  mean  time  John  was  in  per- 
petiial  motion,  marching  from  place  to  place,  by  all  means 
avoiding  coming  to  battle.  His  grief  at  Iciigththrew  him 
into  a  fever,  of  which  he  died  at  Newark,  October  IS, 
1216,  in  th,  61st  year  of  his  age,  and  18th  of  liis  reign,  and 
was  buried  in  the  cathedral  of  Worcester.  John  was  in  his 
l)crson  taller  than  the  middle  size,  of  a  j^ood  shape  and  agree- 
able countenance.  With  respect  to  his  disposition,  we  find 
him  slothful,  shallow,  proud,  imperious,  sudden,  rash,  cruel, 
vindictive,  perfidious,  cowardly,  libidinous,  and  iiironstant ; 
abject  in  adversity,  and  overhearing  in  success  ;  contemned 
and  hated  by  his  subjects,  over  whom  he  tyrannized  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power ;  abhorred  by  the  clergy,  whom  he 
oppressed  with  exactions ;  and  despised  by  all  the  neigh- 
bouring princes  of  Europe.  Nevertheless  it  must  be  owned 
that  his  reign  is  not  altogether  barren  of  laudable  transac- 
tions. He  regulated  the  form  ot  the  civil  government  hi 
the  city  of  London,  and  several  other  places  in  the  kingdom  ; 
he  was  the  first  who  coined  sterling  money,  introduced  the 
laws  of  England  into  Ireland,  ancl  granted  to  the  Cinque- 
Ports  those  privileges  of  which  they  are  still  possessed. 

JOHN  OGllOATS  HOUSE,  tlie  remains  of  Ihe  nolcil 
house,  reckoned  the  most  northerly  dwelling  in  Scotland, 
and  so  called  from  a  family  of  the  name  of  Groat,  who  for- 
merly resided  here,  and  to  whom  the  village  and  ferry,  from 
this  place  to  the  Orkneys,  belonged.  It  is  situated  one  mile 
W.  of  Diincansby  or  Dungsby  Head. 

JOHN,  Sa  I  NT,  (the  Evangelist)  was  by  birth  a  Galilean, 
by  trade  a  fisherman,  as  was  his  father  Zebedee,  and  liis 
brother  St.  James,  and  from  this  occupation  they  were  both 
called  to  be  disciples  and  apostles  of  our  blessed  Saviour. 
He  is  called  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  hi  a  particular  manner 
loved.  He  wrote  the  gospel  which  f,oes  by  his  name,  in 
whicli  the  divinity  and  Godhead  of  our  Saviour  is  clearly 
asserted,  against  the  Gnostics,  who  began  even  in  that  early- 
age  to  deny  it.  He  wrote  also  three  epistles;  the  1st,  ca- 
tholic or  general;  the  other  two  addressed  to  difl'erent 
persons,  which  have  always  been  very  highly  esteemed  in 
all  ages  of  the  church.  He  is  also,  by  almost  all  the  antienls, 
acknowledged  to  be  the  author  of  the  book  of  the  Revela- 
tion, which  he  wrote  vthile  under  banislimcnt  in  the  isle  of 
Patnios ;  whither  he  was  sent  by  the  tyrant  Douiitian,  vibo, 
as  Tertullian  writes,  had  before  this  conin-anded  him,  for  his 
strict  adherence  to  the  Christian  faitli,  to  be  thrown  iuio  '4 
caiildronof  burning  or  boiling  oil;  but  from  this  danger  i>e 
was  miraculously  delivered,  an<l  lived  to  return,  under  the 
emperor  Nerva,  to  Ephesus,  where  he  died  at  the  age  of  an 
hundred  years,  and  was  there  buried. 

JOHNAPPLE,  *,  a  good  sharp  juicy  apple. 
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JOHN'S  WORT, ».  in  Iwtany,  an  lierb  wliicli  Is  reckoned 
nsefiil  i;i  spittiuij  blood  and  various  other  disorders. 

To  JOIN,  t'.  a.ljoindre,  Fr.]  to  add  one  tiling  to  another; 
fo  couple  or  coniDiiic  ;  to  unite  in  concord  ;  to  unite  ;  to 
touch, or  tie  coutistious ;  to  unite  with  in  niairiaj;e,  or  any 
other  league;  to  associate;  to  act  in  concert  wiih.  Ncuter- 
ly,  to  grow  to ;  to  adhere ;  to  close ;  to  clash ;  to  become 
confederate. 

JOI'NEU, «.  one  who  makes  utensils  by  joining  diflerent 
portions  of  wood  together. 

JO'INFIRY,  s.  an  art  whereby  several  pieces  of  wood  are 
so  fixed  and  joined  together,  that  they  seem  one  entire 
piece. 

JOINT,  i.[/«m(Mre,  Fr.]  the  articulation  of  the  limbs,  or 
imion  of  uiove«ble  bones  in  animal  bodies ;  an  hinge,  or  an 
union  of  difierent  substances  «iiich  are  let  into  each  otiier, 
so  a»  to  be  capable  of  moving  without  breaking  or  separat- 
ing; a  limb  of  an  animal  separated  by  a  butcher  from  the 
rest  of  a  carcase  ;  a  knot  in  wood.  Out  of  joint,  is  applied 
to  a  bone  that  is  luxated  or  slipped  from  the  socket  in  which 
it  is  used  to  move  ;  and  also  to  imply  disorder,  confusion,  or 
disturbance,  &c. 

JOINT,  (I.  shared  among  many.  "  Joint  property." 
Locke.  United  or  partaking  in  the  same  possession ;  hence 
joint  heir.    Combined  or  acting  in  concert. 

To  JOINT,  ».  a.  to  unite  in  a  confederacy.  To  form 
many  parts  into  one.  To  form  in  articulations,  or  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  move  without  {breaking  or  separating.  To  cut 
or  divide  a  carcase  at  tlie  joints. 

JOINTED,  a.  having  joints ;  f'lU  of  joints  or  knots. 

JOINTER,  J.  in  carpentry,  a  sort  of  plane. 

JO'INTLY,  ad.  together,"  opposed  to  separately.  In  a 
state  of  union  or  combination,  applied  to  the  action  of  ditfe- 
rent  persons  or  things. 

JOINTRESS,  J.  [from  jointure]  a  woman  who  holds  any 
thing  in  jointure. 

JO  INTSTOOL,  *.  a  stool  made  by  joints,  or  in  such  a 
manner  that  thf^  legs,  sides,  and  top,  joint  each  other. 

JO'INTU'JE,  s.  [jiiiiUiire,  Fr.]  in  l«w,  an  estate  settled 
on  a  wift',  to  beenjeyed  afterihe  death  oflier  laisbaiid. 

JOIST,  s.  [{:om'jm'7tdre,  Fr.]  in  arciiiteeture,  a  piece  of 
timber,  framed  into  the  girders.oa  which  the  boards  of  floors 
are  laid. 

To  JOIST,  y.  a.  to  fit  in  the  smaller  beams  on  which  tne 
boards  of  a  floor  are  laid. 

JOKE,  s.  [jociis,  Lat.]  a  jest  or  witty  expression  that 
causes  a  smile,  or  raises  a  laugh. 

To  JOKE,  t'.  n.  Uocor,'frotujoeus,  a  joke,  Lat.]  to  jest ;  or 
to  endeavour  merruy  to  divert  by  words  and  actions  j  to  tell 
a  pleasing  fiction. 

JO'K  ER,  X.  a  jester ;  a  merry  fellov.'. 
•    JOLE,  s.  [gueule,  Fr.j  the  face  or  cheek.    It  is  seldom 
used  but  in  the  phrase  ot  check  ly  jole.    The  bead  of  a 
fish. 

.    To  JOLL,  V.  a.  [from  jdll,  the  head]  to  beat  the  bead 
against  any  thin?'. 

JO'LiLlL  Y,  ad.  [((oinjoUij]  m  a  disposition  to  noisy  mirth. 

JO'LLINESS,  or  JO  LLITY,  s.  [from  jolly]  gaiety  ;  ele- 
Yation  of  spirit ;  merriment ;  noisy  mirth. 

JO'LLY,  a.  [jomalis,  Lat.  from  Jupiter  or  Jove,  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  heathen  gods.]  gay ;  merry :  cheerful ;  full  of 
mirth  and  spirits.  Figuratively,  plump,  like  a  person  iu  full 
health. 

To  JOLT,  (.jolt)  f.  n.  [etymology  unknown]  to  shake  or 
tbock,  as  a  carriage  in  a  rouiijh  road. 

JOLT,  ijoU)  s.  a  shock  giien  by  a  carriage  travelling  in 
a  rouwh  road. 

JO'LTHEAD,  (jdlthead)  s.  a  great  head  :  a  blockhead. 

JO'NAH,  the  sou  of  Aniittai,  the  fifth  of  the  smaller  pro- 
phets, was  a  Cialilean,  aud  a  native  of  Gath-hepher. 

lO'NIC  ORDER,  ».  the  third  of  the  live  onlers  of  archi- 
tccture,  being  a  kind  of  mean  between  the  robust  and  deli- 
cate orders. 

JO'NKIOPING,  or  Jobtfrkoping,  atown  of  Sweden, 
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capital  of  the  province  of  Smoland,  and  seat  of  the  saperior 
court  of  justice  for  Gothlaml.  The  houses  are  chiefly  of  wood 
covered  with  turf;  for,  excepting  the  largest  towns  and 
country  sijats,  few  of  the  buildings  in  Sweeden  are  roofed 
with  tiles.  They  are  principally  covered  with  turf  or  moss ; 
no  thatching  being  used,  as  both  too  dear,  and  too  danger- 
ous in  cases  of  fire.  In  order  to  keep  out  the  rain,  large 
layers  of  birch  bark  are  spread  over  the  timber-work  of  the 
roof,  aTid  covered  with  turf  or  moss.  These  turf  roofs  make 
a  singular  appearance,  many  of  them  producing  herbage, 
which  is  occasionally  cut  for  the  use  of  the  cattle ;  and  a  few 
are  ornamcuted  u  th  flowers.  The  town,  which  contains 
about  3iK)0  inhabitants,  and  has  a  manufacture  of  arras,  is 
seated  on  the  S.  siiJe  of  the  Lake  Wetter,  60  miles  N.  W.  of 
Calmar.  Lat.  57. 48.  N.  Ion.  14.  7.  E. 

JONQUI'LLE,  s.  [JDru/iiil/e,  Fr.]  in  botany,  a  yellow 
flower  ;  a  species  of  dalTodil. 

JORDAN,  a  river  of  Palestine,  which  rises  in  the  moun- 
tain of  Antiiibaniis,  and  nuining  from  N.  toS.  passes  through 
the  sea  of  Galilee  or  lake  of  Tiberius,  and  empties  itself  into 
the  Dead  Sea. 

JO'RDEN,  s.  [gor  and  den.  Sax.]  a  chamber-pot  or  close- 
stool  pan. 

To  JO'STILE,  V.  a.  \jmtster,  Fr.]  to  rush  or  run  against  a 
persoi?. 

JO'SHUA,  a  canonical  book  of  the  Old  Testament,  con- 
taining the  history  of  the  wars  and  transactions  of  the  person 
whose  name  it  bears.  The  whole  compreheiids  a  term  of 
seventeen,  or,  according  to  others,  of  twenty  seven  years. 

JOT,  *.  [from  the  Greek  letter  iota]  a  point ;  a  tittle ;  the 
least  quantity  that  can  be  assigned. 

JOTIAL,  a.  [jovialis,  from  Jupiter  or  Jove,  the  largect 
planet  in  the  solar  system,]  in  astrology,  under  the  influence 
of  Jupiter.    Gay;  airy;  elated  with  mirth. 
JO'VIALLY,  ad.  in  a  merry,  airy,  or  gay  manner. 
JOYIALNESS,  s.  the  quaHty  or  state  of  being  merry. 
JO'URNAL,  (jvmal)  s.  [jo^tmal,  Fr.]  a  diary  ;   an  ac- 
couiit  of  a  person's  daily  transactions  ;   any  news-paper 
published  daily  or  weekly,  and  containing  tlie  news  of  every 
day.    In  navigation,  a  book  wherein  is  kept  an  account  ot 
the  ship's  way  at  sea,  the  changes  of  the  wind,  and  other  oc- 
currences. 

JOU'RNALiST,  [jnrnalist\  t,  a  writer  of  daily  news- 
papers. 

JOU[RNEY,  (the  o  in  this  word  and  its  compounds  and 
derivatives  is  not  pronounced,  as  jimey,  junieyman,  ,&c.)  t. 
[jom-nie,  Fr.]  thedistance  travelled  in  a  day.  Figurativeiy, 
travel  by  laud,  distinguished  from  that  by  sea,  which  is  ityied 
a  voyage.    Passage  from  one  place  to  another. 

ToJOU'RNEY,  V.  n.  to  travel  or  pass  from  one  place  to 
another. 

JOURNEYMAN,  *.  {jonmie,  Fr.  and  man]  a  person  hired 
to  work  by  the  day  ;  at  present  extended  to  signify  a  pcrsoa 
who  works  under  a  master. 

JOU'HNEYWORK,  s.  [journie,  Fr.  and  worl,]  work 
performed  for  hire  or  wages. 

JOUST,  (jasty  s.  [jmist,  Fr.J  a  tilt  or  tournament,  wherein 
the  combatants  fight  with  spears,  Sc^if, 
To  JOUST,  (just)  V.  a.  [jouster,  Fr.]  to  run  in  the  tilt. 
JOY,  t.  \joye,  Fr.]  a  delight  of  the  mind  arising  from  the 
considerationof  a  present,  orassured  approaching  possession 
ofa  future  good  ;  the  mirth  or  noise  uhicli  arises  from  suc- 
cess ;  gladness ;  pleasure  ;  happiness. 

To  JOY,  V.  n    to  rejoice  ;  to  be  glud.    Actively,  to  con-  . 
gratulate  ;  to  affectwithjoy.    To  enjoy. 

JO'YFUL,  <i.  full  ofjoy  or  pleasure  oa  the  possession,  or 
certain  expectation,  ofsome  good. 

JO'YFULLY,  ad.  with  gladness  or  pleasure,  on  account 
of  possession,  or  certain  expectation  of  some  future  good. 

JO'YFULNESS,  s.  tjie  quality  of  receiving  or  feeling  plea- 
sure on  the  consideration  ofsome  present,  or  certain  expec- 
tation ofsome  future,  good. 
JO'YLESS,a.  without  joy  ;  deprived  of  pleasure  ;  sad. 
JOTOUS,  o.  Ijoyeui,  fr.]  glad ;  gay  ;  merry  ;  delighted. 
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IPECACUANHA,  *.  in  the  Materia  Medica,  is  an  In- 
-  dian  root,  of  whicti  there  are  two  kinds,  distinguished  by 
their  colour,  and  brought  from  differentplaces,  but  both  pos- 
sessing the  same  virtues,  though  in  a  different  degree.  The 
one  is  gray,  and  brought  from  Peru  ;  the  other  brown,  and 
brought  from  the  Brazils.  The  gray  Ipecacuanha  is  prefera- 
ble to  the  brown,  as  the  latter  is  apt  to  operate  more  roughly. 
It  is  an  excellent,  mild,  and  safe  emetic,  a  noble  restringent, 
and  the  greatest  of  all  remedies  for  a  dysentery. 

rPSWiCH,  an  antient  and  populous,  but  irregularly 
built  town  of  Suffolk,  seated  on  the  river  Orwell,  near  the 
place  where  the  fresh  and  salt  water  meet,  forming  a  sort  of 
half-moon,  or  crescent,  on  its  bank.  Across  the  river  there 
is  a  bridge  leading  to  suburb  Stoke  Hamlet.  Here  are  seve- 
ral public  buildings  and  a  custom-house,  with  a  good  quay. 
It  hasdeclined,  however,  from  its  former  consequence  ;  the 
ijianiifacluresofbroad  cloth  and  canvass  are  at  an  end  ;  and 
its  present  commerce  depends  upon  the  malting  and  expor- 
tation of  corn  to  Loudon,  and  timber  to  the  different  dock- 
yards. It  has  a  considerable  coastitig  trade,  and  a  small  share 
offoreign  commerce,  and  has  lately  sent  ships  to  Greenland. 
Vessels  of  great  burden  are  obliged  to  stop  atsome  distance 
below  the  town.  It  is  18  miles  N.  E.  of  Colchester,  and  69 
N.  E.  of  London.  Markets  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday  for 
small  meat,  on  Wednesday  and  Friday  for  fish,  and  on  Sa- 
turday for  provisions  of  all  kinds.  This  town  is  noted  for 
being  the  birtli-place  of  cardinal  AVolsey. 

IRA'SCIBLE,  a.  [from  irascor,  to  be  angry,  Lat.]  easily 
provoked  toanger;  belonging  to  the  passions  of  anger. 

IRE,  Fr.  s.  [from  ira,  anger^  Lat.J  hatred  arising  from  con- 
sidering a  thing  as  capable  of  affecting,  or  having  affected 
us,  with  an  injurv. 

I'REBY  or  JERBY,  an  antient  town  of  Cumberland,  E. 
of  the  road  between  Cockermouth  and  Wigton,  and  near 
the  source  of  the  river  Elen.  It  is  10  miles  N.  E.  of  Cocker- 
Hiouth,  and  299  N.  N.  W.  of  Loudon.    Market  on  Thursday. 

I'REFUL,  a,  angry  ;  raging. 

I'REFULLY,  ad.  in  a  manner  which  shews  great  anger. 

IRELAND,  one  of  the  British  islands.  Wing  to  the  W.  of 
that  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  bounded  on  the  £.  by  St.  George's 
Channel,  or  the  Irish  sea,  which  separates  it  from  England 
and  Wales  ;  on  the  N.  E.  by  a  channel  about  20  miles  broad, 
which  separates  it  from  Scotland  ;  and  on  every  other  side 
by  the  ocean.  It  lies  between  Ion.  6.  43.  and  10.  38.  W. 
and  between  lat.  51.  1.5.  and  5.5. 13.  N.  being  about  287 
miles  in  length,  and  155  in  breadth.    It  is  divided  into  four 

Erovinces,  viz.  Ulster  on  the  north  ;  Munster  on  the  south  ; 
Itinster  on  the  east ;  and  Connaught  on  the  we»t.  These 
are  subdivided  into  32  counties,  viz.  Carlow,  Dublin,  Kil- 
dare,  Kilkenny,  King's  Cotmty,  Longford,  Lowth,  Meafh, 
Queen's  County,  West  Meath,  Wextord,  Wicklow,  in  the 
province  of  Leinster.  Antrim,  Armagh,  Cavan,  Down, 
Donegal,  Fermanah,  Londonderry,  Monaghan,  and  Tyrone, 
in  the  province  of  Ulster.  Clare,  Cork,  Kerry,  Limerick, 
Tipperary,  and  Waterford,  in  the  province  of  Munster. 
Galway,  Leitrim,  Mayo,  Roscommon,  and  Sligo,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Connaught.  The  air  is  mild  and  temperate,  being 
cooler  in  summer,  and  warmer  in  winter,  than  in  England  ; 
though  it  is  not  so  clear  and  pure,  nor  so  proper  for  ripening 
corn  and  fruits.  It  is  more  humid  than  jn  England  ;  but  this 
quality  is  pretty  much  mended,  and  will  be  more  so,  when 
the  bogs  and  morasses  are  drained.  In  general,  it  is  a  fruit- 
ful country,  well  watered  with  lakes  and  rivers ;  and  the  soil, 
in  most  parts,  is  very  good  and  fertile ;  even  in  those  places 
where  the  bogs  and  morasses  have  been  drained,  there  is 
^ood  meadow  ground.  It  produces  corn,  hemp,  and  flax, 
m  great  plenty ;  and  the  herds  of  cattle  are  so  numerous,  that 
their  beef  and  butter  are  exported  into  foreign  parts;  the 
English,  and  foreign  ships,  frequently  come  to  victual  in 
Irish  ports.  The  principal  riches  and  commodities  of  Ire- 
land are,  cattle,  hides,  wool,  tallow,  suet,  butter,  cheese, 
wood,  salt,  honey,  wax,  furs,  hemp,  and  more  especially  tine 
linen  cloth,  which  they  have  brought  to  great  'perfection, 
and  their  trade  iu  it  is  vastly  increased.  This  country  in 
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exceedingly  well  situated  for  foreign  trade,  and  has  many 
secure  and  commodious  bays,  creeks,  and  harbours,  espe- 
cially on  the  W.  coast.     Their  laws  differed  but  little  from 
those  of  England  ;  and  the  national  establishment  of  religion 
was  the  same.  Themcmbcrsof  parliament  usually  sat  for  life, 
unless  upon  the  demise  of  the  kingof  Great  Britain;  but,  in 
1768,  their  parliaments  were  made  octennial.     Formerly 
this  kingdom  was  entirely  subordinate  to  that  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, whose  parliament  could  make  laws  to  bind  the  people 
of  Ireland  ;  and  an  appeal  might  be  made  from  their  courts  of 
justice  to  the  house  of  lords  in  England  ;  but,  in  1782,  it  was 
declared,  that  although  Ireland  was  an  imperial  croton,  inse- 
parably annexed  to  that  (jf  Britain  (on  which  connection  the 
interest  and  happiness  of^both  nations  essentially  depended) 
yet  the  AiJrg-rfojn  of  Ireland  was  distinct,  with  a  parliament  of 
its  own,  and  that  no  body  of  men  were  competent  to  make 
laws  for  Ireland,  except  the  kinjjr,  lords,  and  commons  there- 
of.   And  some  time  after,  this  aeclaration  being  thought  in- 
sufficient, the  British  legislature,  by  an  express  act  of  par- 
liament for  that  purpose,  relinquished  all  claim  of  right  toiii- 
terfere  with  the  judgment  of  the  Irish  courts,  or  to  make 
laws  to  bind  Ireland  in  time  to  come.    However,  in  1801, 
an  union  of  the  two  governments  took  place,  under  the 
title  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
Ireland  now  sends  4  spiritual  and  28 temporal  lords, aiid  100 
commoners,  to  meet  in  the  imperial  parliament.    Tlie  lord 
lieutenant  of  Ireland,  as  well  as  the  council,  are  appointed, 
from  time  to  time,  by  the  king.    The  native  Irish  are  de- 
scribed as  impatient  of  abuse  and  iiiiiiry,  quick  of  appre- 
hension, implacable  in  resentment,  ardent  in  all  their  affec- 
tions,   and   remarkably  hospitable.     In  the  country  there 
certainly  remains  a  great  deal  of  this  amiable  national  charac- 
teristic, and  even  in  their  towns  formality  and  etiquette  are 
often  so  lost  in. hearty  salutations,  and  a  familiar  manner  of 
address,  that  the  stranger  soon  feels  himself  at  home,  and 
imagines  the  people  about  him  all  relations.  There  are  some 
considera'ble  mountains  in  Ireland,  the  chief  of  which  arc 
the  Knock  Patrick,  Sliew  Blocmy,  and  Curlieu  hills.    Of  all 
its  bogs,  that  called  the  Bog  of  Allen  is  the  most  consider- 
able.   The  cliief  lakes  are  Lough  Lean,  Lough  Erne,  Lough 
Neagh,  and  Lough  Coribb  ;  and  its  princpal  rivers  are  the 
Shannon,  Boyne,  Barrow,  Liffey,  Nore,  and  Suir.     This 
country  is  said  to  have  been  formerly  full  of  woods,  but  the 
case  is  now  so  ditferent,  tiiat  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
plant  new  ones,  and  to  give  parliamentary  encouragement 
for  their  preservation  and  increase.    The  mineral  produc- 
tions of  this  country  have  been  little  known,till  of  late  years, 
the  natives  in  general  having  given  themselves  (at  least  for 
some  centuries  past)  little  trouble  about  them.    Neverthe- 
less, copper,  lead,  iron,  and  even  silver  ores,  have  been  found 
in  the  Irish  mines;  some  vestiges  of  works  of  this  sort  ap- 
pear at  Clontarf,  on  the  edge  of  Dublin  Bay.    In  the  county 
of  Antrim,  there  is  a  mine  which  consists  of  a  mixture  of 
silver  and  lead,  every  .30lb  of  lead  ore  producing  about  a 
pound  of  silver.    There  is  another  in  Connaught,  of  (he 
same  kind  ;    and  one  still  richer  in  Wicklow.     About  12 
miles  from  Limerick,  two  mines  have  been  discovered,  one 
of  copper,  and  the  other  of  lead.     Iron  mines  are  dispersed 
all  over  the  kingdom.  There  are  likewise  quarries  of  marble, 
slate,  and  freestone,  and  the  earth  produces,  in  various 
places,  coal  and  turf  for  firing. 

I'RIS,  s.  [Lat.]  the  rainbow.  In  philosophy,  an  appear- 
ance of  light  resembling  the  rainbow.  In  botany,  the 
flower-de-luce.  In  anatomy,  the  circle  round  the  pupil  of 
the  eye,  from  wheYice  it  receives  the  appellation  of  black, 
blue,  Ac.  according  to  the  colour. 

To  IRK,  V.  a.  [yrk,  Isl.  J  to  give  pain,  or  make  weary,  used 
only  impersonally ;  as,  "  It  irks  me."  Shah. 

I'RKSOME,  a.  wearisome ;  affecting  with  pain  or  trou- 
ble. 

I'RKSOMELY,  ad.  in  such  a  manner  as  to  pain,  weary, 
or  trouble. 
I'RKSOMENESS,  t.  tediousness  ;  wearisomeness. 
I'RON,  $.  \iren.  Sax.]  a  well-known  metal,     /ron  _ii 
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pJenfifuHyand  universally  ditfusedthrouglioiit  nature,  per- 
vading almost  every  tiling,  and  is  the  chief  canseofcolourin 
earths  and  stones.  It  may  be  detected  in  plants  and  in  ani- 
mal fluids.  It  is  found  in  great  masses',  and  in  various  states, 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  in  most  parts  of  the  world.  Pure 
iron  is  soft  and  ductile,  and  when  dissolved  has  a  sweet  and 
styptic  taste,  and  emits  a  peculiar  smell  when  rubbed 
jtrongly ;  it  is  attracted  by  the  magnet  and  has  the  pro- 
©erty  of  becoming;  itself  magnetic.  It  is  fused  with  great 
fflifficult^,  but  it  gives  fire  by  collision  with  flint.  Iron  is 
one  of  the  most  useful  substances  in  the  world,  as  every  thing 
we  possess  is  manufactured  by  its  means.  When  converted 
into  steel  it  is  employed  in  various  ways,  especially  for 
edge-fools,  all  which  are  formed  in  part  with  this  metal,  from 
the  ponderous  pit-saw  to  the  finest  lancet.  Its  oxydes  are 
ised  in  painting,  enamelling,  dying,  and  in  medicine.  Any 
instrument  or  utensil  made  of  iron  ;  as,  a  flat  iron,  box  iron, 
or  smoothing  iroH.  A  chain,  shackle,  or  manacle  ;  as,  "he 
was  put  in  irons."  In  these  two  last  senses  it  has  a  plural. 
IRON,  ff.  made  of  iron  ;  resembling  iron  in  colour.  Fi- 
guratively, harsh  ;  severe;  rigid.  Indissoluble;  unbroken. 
Hard ;  impenetrable.         ^ 

To  I  RON,  f.  a.  to  smooth  with  an  iron  ;  to  put  on  shac- 
kles or  irons. 
IRO'NICAIj,  s.  in  an  ironical  or  sneering  manner- 
IRONICALLY,  ad.  by  the  use  of  irony. 
I'RONMOXGER,  s.  one  who  deals  in  iron. 
I'RON-MOULDS,  t.  in  mineralogy,  yellow   lumps  of 
earth  or  stone  found  in  chalk-pits  about  the  Chiltern  in  Ox- 
fordshire, and  elsewhere  ;  being  in  reality  a  kind  of  pyrites, 
or  indigested  iron-ore. 

I'RONVVOOD,  *.  a  hard  kind  of  wood,  so  ponderous  as  to 
»ink  in  water. 

I'ROy  WORT,  s.  a  plant  with  purplish  spikes  of  male  and 
^emale  flowers,  found  on  high  chalky  pastures  and  moist 
sieadows ;  called  also  burnet. 
I'RONY,  a.  made  of  iron ;  partaking  of  iron. 
I'RONY,  s.  [eironeia'^ from  eiroii,  a  dissembler,  Gr.l  in 
rhetoric,  a  figure  wherein  a  person  means  one  thing  and  ex- 
presses another;  generally  used  as  a  sneer,  and  in  com- 
mendintja  person  for  qualities  which  he  has  not. 

IRRA'DIANCE,  or  IRRA'DIANCy,  s.  \irra(Uo,  from  ro- 
dius,  a  ray,  Lat.]  the  emission  of  rays  of  light  on  any  sub- 
ject ;  a  sparkling ;  beams  of  .glittering  light  emitted  or  re- 
flecttd. 

To  IRRA'DI.\TE,  v.  a.  [irradio,  from  radius,  a  ray,  Lat.] 
lo  brighten.  To  illumine,  applied  to  the  mind.  To  ani- 
mate with  heat  or  rays.  To  adorn  with  something  shin- 
ing. 

IRRADIATION,  s.  [irradio,  from  radius,  a  ray,  Lat.]  the 
act  of  emitting  beams  of  light,  or  glittering;  the"  state  of  a 
thing  made  to  glitter.  Illumination,  or  knowledge,  applied 
to  the  mind. 

IRRATIONAL, (iVrojAowa/)  a.  (from  in,  a  negative  parti- 
cle, and  ratio,  reason,  Lat.jvoid  of  reason  or  understanding, 
Yoid  of  the  powers  of  reason;  absurd  or  contrary. to  rea- 
son. 

IRRATIONALITY,  {irrathonality)  s.  the  quality  of  bc; 
ing  void  of  reason. 

IRRATIONALLY,  {irrashoimlly)  ad.  in  a  manner  incon- 
sistent with  reason  ;  absurdly. 

IRRECLAl'MABLE,  a.  not  to  be  altered  by  instruction, 
threats,  or  persuasions. 

IRRECONCI LEABLE,  a.  [irricmidltabU,  Fr.]  not  to  be 
•ppeased  or  made  to  agree. 

IRRKCONCI'LEABLENESS,  s.  impossibility  to  be  re- 
conciled. 

IRRECONCILEABLY,  ad.  in  a  manner  not  iadmitting 
a  reconc'.'iation. 
IRRECONCl'LED,  «.  not  atoned,  or  expiated. 
IRRECO'VERABLE,  a.  not  to  be  regamed,  restored,  or 
»epaired  ;  not  to  be  remedied. 

lRRECO'VT>R-ABLY,  nd.  in  a  'manner  beyond  recovery, 
or  past  all  cure  or  rewcdv. 


IRREDUCIBLE, a.  net  to  be  reduced. 
IRREFRAGABl'LITY,  a.  strength  of  argument  not  to  be 
refuted. 

IRRKFRA'GABLE,  a.  [irrefragable,  Fr.]  not  to  be  con- 
futed,  applied  to  argument. 

IRRKFRA'GABLY,  ad,  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  be 
confuted. 

IRREFUTABLE,  a.  [from  in,  a  negative  particle,  and 
refuto,  to  refute,  Lat.]  not  to  be  overthrown  or  confuted. 

IRRE'GULAR,  a.  [from  in,  a  negative  particle,  and  re- 
gitla,  a  rule,  Lat.]  deviating  from,  or  contrary  to,  any  rule, 
standard,  custom  or  nature  ;  immethodical ;  not  consistent 
with  the  rules  of  nioralitv. 

IRREGULA'RITY,  s![i>reguliiriti,  Fr.]  the  act  of  deviat- 
ing from,  or  doing  any  thing  contrary  to,  a  rule ;  neglect  of 
method  or  order ;  an  action  done  contrary  to  the  rules  of 
morality. 

IRRt'GULARLY,  arf.  without  observation  or  rule,  me- 
thod or  dutv. 

To  IRRt'GULATE,  v.  a.  [from  in,  a  negative  particle, 
and  regiila,  a  rule,  Lat.]  to  make  irregular ;  to  disturb  the 
order  of  time. 

IRRE'LATIVE,  a.  [from  in,  a  negative  particle,  and  rein- 
tivus,  related,  Lat.]  having  no  reference  or  relation  to  any 
thing  ;  single  ;  unconnected. 

IRRELI'GION,  s.  [irr'thgion,  Fr.]  contempt  or  want  of 
religion. 

IRRELI'GIOUS,  o.  [irr«%iVua;,  Fr.]  contemning  or  hav- 
ing no  religion ;  impious  ;  contrary  to  religion. 
IRRELIGIOUSLY,  ad.  in  an  impious  manner. 
IRRE'MEABLE,  a.  [from  in,  a  negative  particle,  and  rt- 
vieo,  to  return,  Lat.]  not  to  be  repassed  ;  admitting  no  re- 
turn. , 

IRREME'DIABLE,  a.  [inimidiahk,  Fr.]  admitting  no 
cure  or  remedy. 

IRREMEDIABLY,'  ad.  in  a  manner  admitting  no  cure 
or  remedy. 

IRREMI'SSIBLE,  a.  [irrimisdble,  Fr.]  not  to  be  par- 
doned. 

IRREMI'SSIBLENESS,  *.  the  quality  of  admitting  no 
pardon. 

IRREMO'VEABLE,  a.  not  to  be  moved,  changed,  or 
affected. 

IRRE'PARABLE,  a.  [from  in,  a  negative  particle,  and 
reparo,  to  repair,  Lat.]  not  to  be  recovered  ;  net  to  be  re- 
stored to  its  former  state. 

IRRETARABLY,  ad.  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  be  re- 
covered or  restored  to  its  former  state. 
IRREPLEVIABLE,  «.  inlaw,  not  to  be  redeemed. 
IRREPREHE'NSIBLE,  a.  [inipr'eliensible,  Fr.]  not  to  be 
blamed. 

IRREPREHE'NSIBLY,  ad.  in  a  manner  not  to  be 
blamed. 

IRREPROACHABLE,  {irrepiochable) a.  free  from  blame 
or  reproach. 

IRREPRO'ACHABLY,  (irreprichabhj)  ad.  in  a  manner 
not  deservin";  blame  or  reproach. 

IRREPROVEABLE,  a.  not  to  be  blamed  or  found 
fault  with. 

IRRESISTrBI'LITY,  s.  the  quality  of  being  above  all 
resistance. 

IRRESI'STIBLE,  a.  [irresistible,  Fr.]  superior  to  all  resij. 
tance  or  opposition. 

IRRESI'STIBLY,  arf.  in  a 'manner  not  to  be  hindered 
from  effecting  its  design  or  end  ;  in  a  manner  not  to  be 
opposed. 

IRRE'SOLUBLE,  a.  [from  in,  a  negative  particle,  and  re. 
sohu,  to  resolve,  Lat.]  not  to  be  broken  or  dissolved. 

IRRESOLUBLEN  ESS,  s.  the  quality  of  having  its  parts 
not  to  be  broken  or  dissolved. 

IRRESO'LVEDLY,  ad.  without  any  fixed,  or  positive 
determination  of  the  will. 

I  RRE'SOLUTE,  a.  [ii-resoln,  Fr.]  not  constant  in  purpose ;    , 
not  fixed  in  one  determination ;  continually  varying  in  one'» 
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IRRE'SOLUTELY,  ad.  without  firmness  of  mind  or  de- 
termination. 

IRRESOLUTION,  «.  \irrisohtion,  Fr.]  want  of  fixed 
and  settled  determination  of  mind. 

IRRESPE'CTIVELY,  ad.  without  respect  to  circum- 
stances. • 

IRRESPE'CTIVE,  a.  haviag  no  respect  to  persons  or 
eircumstances. 

IRRETRIETABLiv,  {irretreivabk)  a.  not  to  be  recovered 
or  repaired. 

IRRETRIE'VABLV,  {irretre'aahly)  ad.  in  a  manner  not 
to  l.'e  recovered  or  repaired. 

IRREVERENCE,  *•.  [from  in,  a  negative  particle,  and  re- 
vn-eor,  to  reverence,  l^at.J  want  ji  veneration  or  respect ;  a 
state  wherein  a  person  has  not  that  respect  paid  to  him 
which  is  due  to  his  rank  and  dignity. 

IHRE'VERENT,  a.  [iVratcciii,  Fr.]  not  paying,  express- 
ing, or  conceiving  the  nomaji[c,  veneration,  or  respect,  due 
to  the  «'h;jFacter  or  dignity  ot  a  person. 

IRRE'VERENTLY.ai  without  due  homage,  respect,  or 
TenerafioN. 

IR-REVE'RSIBLE,  «.  not  to  be  reversed,  abrogated,  or 
altered. 

IRREVE'RSIBLYjffrf.  in  a  manner  not  to  be  reversed  or 
changed. 

f  RREVO'CABLE,  a.  [from  in,  a  negative  particle,  and 
revoco,  to  recall,  Lat.]  not  to  be  recalled,  brought  back,  or 
reversed. 

IRREVOCABLY,  dd.  without  recovery  or  recall. 

To  I'RRIGATE,  v.  a.  \irrigo,  from  rigo,  to  water,  Lat.]  to 
moisten  or  water. 

IRRIGATION,  j.Jmio-o,  from  ri»-o,  to  water,  Lat.]  the 
act  of  watering,  wetting,  or  moistening. 

IRRI'OUOUS,  a.  [ir7-igo,  from  rigo,  to  water,  Lat.]  wa- 
tery or  watered.    Dewy  or  moist. 

IRRI'SION,  s.  [from  in,  at,  and  video,  to  laugh,  Lat.]  the 
act  of  deriding,  mocking,  or  laughing  at  another. 

IRRITABrLlTY,*.  that  peculiar  constitution  of  body, 
which  iucliues  a  person  to  be  easily  affected  by  stimulants. 
It  is  often  applied  to  the  mind,  and  is  evident  in  fretfal 
tempers. 

To  IRRITATE,  v.  a.  [from  irrito,  Lat.]  to  provoke  to  an- 
ger; to  teaze.  To  cause  an  inflammation,  applied  to 
wounds.  To  heighten  any  quality.  "AinVn'towA  cold." 
Sacon. 

IRRITATION,  *.  [from  irrito,  to  provoke.  Lat.]  the  act 
ef  provoking,  exasperating,  or  stimulating. 

IRRUPTION,  s.  [from  irrumpo,  to  break  in,  Lat]  the  act 
of  any  thing  forcing  an  entrance ;  an  inroad,  or  forcible  en- 
try of  an  enemy  into  any  place. 

IS,  the  third  person  singular  of  tlie  present  tense  indica- 
tive, from  the  verb  To  Be,  borrowed  from  is,  Goth,  the  se- 
cond person  singular  of  the  present  tense  indicative  of  wt- 
tan,  Goth.  Sometimes  the  i  is  left  out,  and  expressed  by  au. 
apostrophe  over  its  place ;  as, "  There's  some."  Shak.  • 

ISA'IAH,  THE  Prophecy  of,  a  canonical  book  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  the  first  of  the  four  greater  prophecies. 
He  was  of  the  blood  royal,  his  father  Amos  being  brother  of 
Azariah,  king  of  Judah.  The  stvle  of  this  prophet  is  noble, 
sublime,  and  florid.  Grotius  calls  him  the  Demosthenes  of 
the  Hebrews.  Isaiah  prophesied  from  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Uzziah  till  the  time  of  Manasseh,  by  whose  order,  ac- 
cording to  the  Jewish  tradition,  he  was  put  to  death  by 
being  sawed  asunder. 

ISCHIA'DIC,  {iskiddik)  a.  [from  ischial,  one  of  the  bones 
•f  the  hip,  Gr.]  in  anatomy.a  name  given  to  the  crural  veins, 
tailed  the  greater  and  the  lesser  ischias.  It  signifies  also  a 
disease  or  pain  of  the  hip,  and  is  commonly  called  sciatica. 

ISCHU'RY,  (ishuri/)  s.  jiscliouria,  from  isclio,  to  stop,  and 
•umi,  urine,  Gr.]  in  medicine,  a  disorder  consisting  of  an 
entire  suppression  of  urine. 

ISH,  [itc,  Sax.]  a  termination  added  to  words,  expresses 
diminution,  or  lessening  the  sense  of  the  word,  if  joined  to  an 
aJjective ;  as,  IhUsh,  tending  to  blue.  When  added  to  a 
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substantive,  it  implies  likeness,  or  partaking  the  qualities  of 
the  substantive  to  which  it  is  added ;  as,  foolish,  wol/ish, 
roguish.  When  added  to  the  name  of  a  country,  it  imi>lies 
something  belonging  to  or  living  in  it ;  as  Swer'ish,  Danish. 

ISINGLASS,  «.  a  tough,  firm,  and  light  substance,  of  a 
whitish  colour,  and  somewhat  transparent,  resembling  gjije, 
but  in  some  dejjree  cleanlier.  It  is  made  from  the  intestines 
of  a  cartilaginous  fish,  which  is  a  speciesofstursreon,  grows 
to  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  in  length,  and  is  found  in  the  Da- 
nube, Szc.  In  medicine,  it  is  prescribed  in  broths  and  jel- 
lies as  an  agjjlutinant  and  strengthcncr  ;  aud  by  wine  coop- 
ers it  is  used  in  cleaving  wines. 

rSINGLASS-STONE,  s.  a  tiosfil  found  in  broad  masses, 
composed  of  a  multitude  of  oxtreincly  fine  flakes  or  plates  ; 
the  antients  made  their  windows  of  Tt,  instead  of  glass.  It 
is  found  iu  Mu'=covy,  Persia,  tlie  island  of  Cyprus,  in  the 
Alps  and  Apennhics,  and  the  mountains  of  Germany. 

I'SLAND,  itlmul)  s.  \ealand,  ErsoJ  a  tract  of  land  sur- 
rounded by  water. 

ISLANDER,  iilander)  s.  one  who  inhabits  an  island. 

r.SLAY,  or  I'LA,  one  of  the  WestL'rn  Isles  of  Scotland,  to 
■  the  S.  W.  of  Jura,  from  which  it  is  separated  Uy  a  nairow 
strait  or  sound.  Its  greatest  length  is  a'l  miles,  and  its 
breadth  about  18.  The  principal  village  is  Bowniore,  which 
is  in  a  manner  a  :new  town,  and  has  a  convenient  harbour. 
The  inhabitants  are  between  7  and  SOOO.  The  face  of  the 
country  is  hilly.  Here  are  mines  of  copper,  emery,  quick- 
silver, lead  ore,  and  black  lead;  with  immense- stores. of 
lime-stone,  marl,  coral,  and  shell-sand  for  nianvre.  Some 
corn  and  flax  is  raised  here,  and  tnnnerous  droves  of  cattle 
areannunlly  exported.  In  this,  and  some  of  the  neighbour- 
ing islands,  multitudes  of  adders  infest  the  heath.  On  the 
N.  W.  side  of  the  island  is  the'  cave  of  Sanegmore,  which  is 
a  grotto,  divided  into  a  number  of  far-winding  passages  ; 
sometimes  opening  into  fine  expanses ;  again  closing,  for  a 
long  space,  into  galleries,  and  forming  a  curious  subterrane- 
ous labyrinth.  There  are  also  many  other  caverns,  the 
haunts  of  numerous  wild  pigeons,  that  lodge  and  breed  in 
them.  Tlie  goats  that  feed  among  the  rocks  arc  so  wild, 
that  they  are  shot  like  deer. 

ISLE,"  (fic)  s.  [isle,  Fr.]  an  island  or  country  surrounded 
by  water.  A  long  walk  in  a  church,  corrupted  from  aile, 
of  aisle,  Fr.  a  wjug,  it  being  originally  only  a  wing,  or  side- 
walk. 

rSLEWORTIl,  a  town  in  Middlesex,  9  miles  W.  of 
London.  It  is  situuted  on  the  river  .Thames,  opposite  to 
Richmond. 

rSLIP,  a  town  of  Oxfordshire,  chiefly  noted  for  the  birth 
and  baptism  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  The  chapel  wherein 
Edward  was  baptized,  at  a  small  i\  istance  N.  from  the  church, 
was  desecrated  during  Cromwell's  usurpation,and  converted 
to  the  meanest  uses  of  a  farm-yard.  It  is  built  of  stone,  15 
yards  long,  and  7  broad,  and  retains  traces  of  the  arches  of 
an  oblong  window  at  the  E.  end.  At  present  it  has  a  roof 
of  thatch,  and  is  still  called  the  king's  chapel.  The  manor 
was  given  by  Edward  the  Confessor  to  Westminster  Abbey, 
to  which  it  still  belongs.  It  has  also  some  remains  of  an  an- 
tient  palace,  said  to  have  been  king  Ethelreds.  By  the  Ox- 
fordshire canal,  it  communicates  with  the  late  inland  navi- 
gations. It  has  a  good  market  for  sheep,  and  is  66  miles  N. 
W.  of  London,  on  the  road  to  Aberystwith. 

rSMAIL,  a  town  of  Bessarabia.  It  was  taken  by  storm 
by  the  Russians  under  General  Suwarrow  on  the  22d  df  De- 
cember, 1790;  and  it  is  said,  that  the  long  siege  and  the 
capture  did  not  cost  less  than  10,000  men.  The  most  atro- 
cious part  |of  the  transaction  is,  that  the  garrison,  (whose 
firmness  would  have  received,  from  a  less  sanguinary  foe, 
the  highest  applause)  were  massacred  by  the  merciless  con- 
querors, to  tne  amount  of,  by  their  own  account,  30,000 
men,  and  the  place  was  abandoned  to  the  fury  of  the  brutal 
soldiery.  Ismail  is  seated  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Danube, 
140  miles  S.  W.  of  Ockzakow.  Lat.  45.  11.  N.  Ion.  29. 
30.  E. 

ISOCHRONAL,  or    ISOCHRONOUS,   (Jtikrenal    or 
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tiihorioiis)  0.  from  iioi,  piiml,  and  c/ir»nns,  time,  Gr.]  is  ap- 
|ilic(l  i<i  siii'li  vilirnlioniofa  peiiiliiltiiii  as  arc  |icrroriiic(l  in 
llip  'i.'imc  s|>:i(c  rtf  linic. 

ISOl'KKI.MK'I'RICAL,  s.  (from  isns,  equal,  and  porime- 
fiim,  a  lirtiiiiilert'iicp,  (ir.j  in  •jromi-lry,  Hif  sucli  tijfiiri's  as 
liav»>  0(|ii;d  periinclcrs  or  circiinirerciii-cs,  ol'  uliicli  the  cir- 
cif  r«  the  Kr<'atcsl. 

ISOSCKId'.S,  s.  \isos<r-!f,  Fr.]  applifd  to  a  li'iaii{;k  wliicli 
Iia»  tun  silica  0<|ir.il. 

I  SPA  1 1 A  N,  a  celfbr.iled  city  of  Asia,  and  capital  of  Per- 
sia, lli()ii;;lil  by  some  lo  hv  the  finest  city  in  llie  Kast.  It 
slaniis  ni  the  niiildle  of  a  plain,  snrroundcd  on  all  sides  with 
tnonntanis,  at  ci>;lit  niili-s  dijlance,  which  rise  firadually  in 
the  form  of  an  aiiiphllhealre.  There  is  ro  river,  except  a 
small  one,  called  Senderut,  which  supplies  almost  all  the 
Inm^is  Willi  water.  It  is '20  miles  in  circumference,  with 
well  liiiilt  houses,  and  llatroofs,  on  which  they  walk,  eat,  ami 
lii-,  lu  ihe  iiummer-tiine,  for  the  sake  of  the  cool  air.  Here 
area  ^reat  ninnher  of  niaiitiilicent  palaces,  and  that  of  the 
kin;,'  is  two  nules  and  a  half  in  circumference.  There  are 
l(>ij  niostpies,  IHOO  lai;;e  caravansaries,  ahoiit  200  public 
lialiis,  a  prodiuions  niiniherof  coU'ee-lioiises,  and  very  fine 
i>asarsand  streets,  in  which  are  canals  planted  oiie;ich  side 
with  trees.  'I"he  streets  are  not  paved,  hut  always  clean, 
OH  account  of  the  <lrvness  of  the  air,  for  it  seldom  rains  or 
snows  here.  Near  lliis  city,  about  .\.  I).  !(i;?0,  was  fought 
'a  fjreat  battle  between  Tangiolipix,  f;encral  of  the  Turks, 
and  iMahomet,  sultan  (d'  Tersia,  (w  ho  had  revolted  from  the 
great  caliph  of  the  Saracens,)  in  which  the  sidtHii  liappenini; 
to  break  his  neck  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  the  kin;;<lom,  by 
llic  agreement  of  both  armies,  <ltvolved  to  the  Turkish  ge- 
Ncral.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  kiiiijdoin  -»f  the  Sel- 
julvian  Turks  in  Persia,  which  prospered  near  2i»o  years,  till 
Ws  m  Tthrow  by  Hoccatta,  the  son  of  Rin^'is,  the  ^reat  chani 
«f  Tartar^r.  It  isSG-'i  miles  N..F..  of  Bnsscrah,  SOO  S.  of  the 
Caspian  sea,  and  HiK)  S.  E.  of  Constantinople.  Lon.  b'i.Xi. 
E.  lat.  32, 1'i.  N. 

I'SKAKLITKS,  *.  the 'descendants  'if  Israel  or  .facob,  who 
were  at  first  caHed  Hebrews,  by  reason  of,  Abraham,  who 
fame  fri)m  the  other  side  of  the  Euphrates  ;  and  afterwards 
Israelites,  from  Israel  the  father  of  the  twelve  Patriarchs, 
siiid,  lasllv,  .lews. 

ISSKQLM'BO,  a  floiirisliins  settlement  of  the  Dutch,  in 
<^iiiiaiia,  S.  America, contiguous  to  that  of  Demerary,  and  8 
or  10  miles  W.  of  the  town  of  Surinam.  It  is  seated  on  the 
river  Useipiibo,  which  is  about  .1  leagues  wide  at  its  mouth, 
siiid  runs  into  the  Atlantic  in  Lat.  G.  45.  N.  and  lon.  fXi.  20. 
W.  Its  princi|>al  productions  are  suj^ar,  coHee,  and  cotton. 
It  has  been  often  taken  by  the  Eiiiilish,  and  restored  to  the 
I'litch,  on  the  making  of  peace.  It  has  been  again  taken  by 
Jliem  since  the  comincncemcnt  of  the  present  war,  and  still 
remains  in  their  pusscssioii. 

ISSUE,  :t.  (i«i(c,  Fr.|  the  act  of  passing  out;  passage 
otitwards  ;  an  event,  orfhe  consc(pience  of  any  action.  In 
surgery,  a  hide  made  in  the  flesh  by  incision,  for  the  dis- 
eharge  of  humours.  Progeny,  offspring.  The  profits  grow- 
Hig  from  an  amercement.  The  point  of  matter  depending 
•Ml  a  suit,  wherein  the  parties  join,  and  put  the  cause  to  the 
trial  iif  a  jury.  Hence,  to  jmn  issue,  is  to  agree  upon 
some  particular  point,  on  which  the  decision  of  a  cause  siiall 

test. 

Tol'SSUE,  V.  n.r7ijf(>^ltal.ltocome  orpass  out  at  any 
place.  To  proceeil,  applied  to  offspring.  To  be  produced 
or  i;ain,  applieil  to  funds  or  trade.  To  run  out  in  lines. 
Actively,  to  send  out  by  aiiihority,  or  judicially,  used  with 
*"/  :_  this  sense  is  most  common. 

I  SS(  i  I".I,KSS,  a.  without  offspring  or  children. 

il'STflMfS,  [itiniHs)  s.  ILat.]  in  geography,  is  a  narrow 
neck  of  laud  that  joins  two  continr'nts,  i>r  joins  a  peninsula 
lo  the  terra  lirma,  and  seiiaiatos  htd  seas.  The  most  cele- 
brated isthniuses  are  that  of  Panama,  or  Darien,  which  joins 
North  and  South  America;  and  that  of, Suez,  which  connects 
Asia  ami  .Africa;  that  of  Corinth,  of  Crini  Tartary,  &c. 

IT,  ;iro>i,  [hit.  Sax.]  tbe  neuter  dcnionslratiTe,  made  mc 


of  in  speaking  of  things.  Soinetiiires  it  is  used  alnolutely  fitx 
Ijie  state  of  a  i>erson  or  afliiir.  "  How  is  il .'"  Sliak.  Some- 
times ellipiicaliv  for  the  thing,  matter,  or  affair.  "  It's 
come  to  pass."  Shalt.  After  neiilral  verbs,  it  is  used  either 
ludicrously,  or  to  give  an  emphasis.  "A  mole  courses  it 
on  the  griiiind."  Sprcl. 

I'TA  LY',  a  large  peninsula  of  Eiiioiie,  having  the  .Mps  lo 
the  N.  by  which  it  is  separated  from  I'lancc  ;  and  it  is  sur- 
rounded on  all  other  sides  by  the  Alediterranean  sea.     Il  is 
the  most  celebrated  country  in  Europe,   having  been  for- 
merly the  seat  of  the  Himiail  empiie,  and,  till  lately,  of  flic 
pope.     Il  is  so  line  ami  fniilfiil  a  countiy,  that  it  is  com- 
monly called  the  (Janlen  ol'  Europe.    The  air  is  temperate 
and  wholesome,  exccjit  in  the  territory  of  Ihe  Chinch,  where 
it  is  very  different.    The  soil  is  fertile,  and  (nodnces  wheat, 
rice,  wine,  oil,  oranges,  citrons,  pomegranates,  all  sorts  of 
fruits,  flowers,  honey,  and  silk  ;  and  in  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
ples are  cotton  and  sugar.  The  forests  are  full  of  all  sorts  of 
game,  and  cui  the  mountains  are  fine  pastures  which  feed  a 
great  many  cattle.     Here  are  also  mines  of  sulphur,  iron, 
several  ipiarries  of  alabaster,  jasper,  and  all  kinds  of  marble. 
Italy  is  a  mountainous  country  ;  for  besides  the  .Vlps,  wliicji 
bound  it  on  the  N.  there  are  the  Appennines,  running  quite 
across  it  from  E.  to  W.  as  well  as  mount  Vesuvius,  w  hicli  is 
a  volcano,  and  vomits  t'aiiies;  besides  several  others.    The 
principal  rivers  are  the  Po,  the  Tiber  or  Tiveie,  the  Ante, 
the  Adda,  and  Ihe  A<lige.     Italy  was  divided   into  a  great 
mimher  of  stales,  which  difleied  much  in  extentand  import- 
ance.    Holwecn  the  confines  of  France  and  .Wisserland.oii 
the  west  and  north,  where  the  continei'-tal  dominions  of  the 
king  of  Sardinia,  namely.  Piedmont,  Savoy,  Mnitserrat, 
part  of  tiie  Milanese,  and  Oneflia.    To  the  northeast  arc 
the  territories  of  Venice.    South  of  these  were  the  domi- 
nions of  the  emperor  of  Germany,  namely,  part  of  the  Rli- 
laneseanil  the  Maiituan  :  and  south  of  these,  Modena,  Mi- 
randola,  and  Ileg";io,  belonging  lo  the  diike  of  Modena. 
West  of  these,  the  dnchiesof  Parma,  Placentia,  and  Gustalla. 
To  the  south  of  Parma  lies  Ihe  late  republic  of  Genoa,  now 
united  to    Fraace  ;  and  south-east  of  this,  iJiat  of  Lucca. 
Hence  extended,  along  the  coast  of  liie  >Iedilerraiieaii,  the 
grand  duchy  of 'I'uscany,  now  a  part  of  France  ;  as  is  also 
the  ecclesiastical  slate,  or  territory  of  the  pope,  lying  N.  E. 
and  E.  of  Tuscany,  between  the  (iiilf  of  Venice  and   the 
Medilerranean:  all  S.  of  this,    is  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
with  its  dependent  islands,  of  whieli  Sicily  is  the  principal. 
Since  the  revolution  in  Fiance,  the  greatest  part  of  Italy  N. 
E.  of  the  pope's  dominions  has  been  united  in  one  govern- 
ment, of  which  Buonaparte,  emperor  of  France,  is  now  kiiij. 
The  inhabitants  have  a  great  many  good  ipialities,  as  well  as 
bad  ones:  thev  are  polite,  active,  i)rudeni,  ingenioHs,  and 
politic  ;  but  tlien  they  are  luxurious,  eflcminate,  addicted 
to  the  most  criminal  pleasures,  revengeful,  and  use  all  sorts 
of  artifices  to  destroy  their  enemies,  which  produce  a  great 
number  of  assassinations.    Add  to  ll'.ese,  that  they  are  ex- 
tremely jealous,  and  keep  their  wives  and  daughters  always 
shut  np,  insomuch  that  they  cannot  go  to  church  without 
somebody  to  watch  them.     However,  there  is  no  place  iu 
the  world  where  impurity  abounds,  .so  much  as  in  Italy;  for 
there  are  great  numbers  of  brothel-houses  and  courtezans, 
who  were  tolerated  by  the  magistrates.    The  Italians  have' 
been  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the  moilerns  for  their  genius 
ami  taste  in  architecture,  painting,  carving,  andiiiusic,  and 
several  of  them  have  also  been  eminent  as  wrilei-s.    The 
■women  affectycUow  hair,as  did  formerly  their  i>redcces»ors, 
the  ladiesof  antient  Boine,  and  make  great  use  of  paints 
and  washes  for  their  hands  and  faces. 

ITCH,  i.  \tricha.  Sax.]  in  medicine,  a  disease  which 
overspreads  tne  body  with  pustules,  attended  witli  au  irri- 
tating sensation,  and  communicated  by  coiiIhcI  ;  tlie  seusa- 
tion  of  uneasiness  caused  by  the  itch,  or  appeased  by  rub- 
bing.   Fiiruratively,  a  constaut  teasing  desire. 

To  ITCH,  «•.  n.  to  feel  an  uneasiness  in  the  skin,  %vliich 
is  removed  by  rubbing  ;  t»  4iave  a  long  aud  contiiiuai  de^ite 
and  propensity. 
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ITCHINGTON  BISHOP'S,  a  town  of  Warwickshire, 
so  called  from  the  bishops  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  once 
its  possessors.  It  is  situated  on  the  river  Ichene,  to  the  N. 
E.  of  Kineton.  This  was  antiently  one  of  the  ciiief  towns 
in  the  county  ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Heury  II.  was  ranked 
with  theboroughs  tiiat  were  to  contribute  to  the  marriage 
of  that  king's  daughter.    Market  on  Wednesday. 

ITCHY,  a. infected  with  the  ilch. 

ITEM,  *.  [Lat.j  a  new  article  ;  a  hint  or  innuendo. 
Used  adverbially  in  wills  for  also.  "  Item,  I  give  and  be- 
oueath." 

ITERANT,  part,  [itero,  to  repeat,  from  iter,  a  journey, 
Lat.]  repeating. 

To  ITERATE,  v.  a.  [itero,  to  repeat,  from  iter,  a  .journey, 
Lat.]  to  repeat  the  same  thing  ;  to  inculcate  by  frequent 
mention  or  repetition ;  to  do  a  second  time. 

ITERATION,  s.  [itero,  to  repeat,  from  iter,  a  journey, 
LatJ  repetition  or  recital. 

ITINERANT,  a.  Fr.  [from  iter,  a  journey,  Lat.J  wan- 
dering ;  not  settled  ;  travelling. 

ITraERARY,  s.  [from  iter,  a  journey,  Lat.J  a  book  of 
travels. 

ITITS^ERARY,  a.  [from  iter,  a  journey,  Lat.]  travelling  ; 
done  on  a  journey. 

ITS E'LF, pioji.  [hit,  and syff.  Sax.] the  neutral  reciprocal 
pronoun,  applied  to  things. 

IITRIA,  or  YTTRIA,  s.  in  mineralogv,  is  a  peculiar 
earth  which  has  been  found  only  in  a  black  mineral  from 
Sweden,  called  gadolinite,  which  besides  this  carlh  contains 
iron,  manganese,  lime,  and  silex. 

JUAN  FERNANDEZ,  an  island  in  the  S.  sea,  about  12 
miles  long  and  6  wide.  It  is  330  miles  W.  of  the  coast  of 
Chili,  parallel  with  St.  Jago.  It  is  uninhabited,  but  having 
a  good  harbour  on  the  N.  coast,  called  Cumberland  Bay,  it 
i«  found  extremely  convenient  to  touch  at  and  water.  Lat. 
33.  40.  S.  Ion.  83.  W. 

JU'BILANT,  part,  [from  juliih,  to  shout  for  joy,  Lat.] 
perhaps  from  \Jubal,  the  inventor  of  musical  instruments, 
Gen.  4.]  littering  songs  of  triumph. 

JUBILATION,^.  I  from  .;«6i7o,  to  shout  for  joy,  Lat.  per- 
haps from  JiiJa/j  the  inventor  of  musical  instruments,lGen.4.j 
the  act  of  uttering  songsof  triumph,  or  of  declaring  triumph. 

JU'BILEE,  i.  .;'k6i7«,  Fr.  [from  jubilo,  to  shout  for  joy,  Lat. 
perhaps  from  Jiibal,  the  mventor  of  musical  instruments, 
Gen.  4.]  a  pubhc  festivity ;  a  time  of  rejoicing ;  a  great 
church  festival  celebrated  at  Rome,  originally  once  every 
hundred  years,  wherein  the  pope  grants  plenary  indul- 
gences to  all  saints,  especially  such  as  visit  the  churches  of 
St.  Peter  and  Paul  at  Rome.  It  was  first  established  by 
Boniface  VIII.  in  l.-JOO.  Clement  VI.  reduced  it  to  50 
years ;  Urban  VI.  to  every  23th ;  and  Sextus  IV.  to  every 
23rd  year. 

JUCU'NDITY,  s.  [{romjncuiidtts,  pleasant,  Lat.]  pleasant- 
ness, agreeableness. 

To  JUDA'IZE,  II.  n.  [judaiser,  Fr.]  to  conform  to  the  man- 
Dersor  customs  of  the  jlews. 

JUD  E,  or  THE  EPISTLE  OF  JUDE.aennonical  book  of  the 
New  Testament,  written  against  the  heretics,  who  by  their 
impious  doctrines  and  disorderly  lives,  corrupted  the  faith 
and  good  morals  of  the  Christians. 

JUDGE,  *.  [juge,  Fr.]  one  who  is  empowered  or  ;im- 
thorized  to  hear  and  determine  any  cause  or  question,  real 
or  personal,  and  presides  in  a  court  of  judicature.  Figura- 
tively, one  who  has  skill  sutReient  to  discover  and  pronounce 
upon  the  merit  of  any  thing. 

To  JUDGE,  B.  n.  [juf^er,  Fr.]  to  decide  or  determine  a 
question  ;  to  pass  sentence ;  to  discern  or  distinguish. 

JU'DGER,  s.  one  who  forms  an  opinion  or  passes  sentence. 

JUDGES,  Book  of,  a  canonical  book  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, so  called  from  relating  the  state  of  the  Israelites 
under  the  administration  of  several  ihustrious  persons,  who 
were  called  .hulges. 

JU'DGMENT,  s.  [judgment,  Fr.]  that  power  of  the  mind 
whereby  we  join  idea*  together,  by  atfirmingor  denying 
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any  thing  concerning  them  ;  the  qualify  or  power  of  dis- 
cerning the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  things;  the  right, 
power,  or  act  of  passing  sentence  ;  decision;  opinion;  sen- 
tence passed  against  a  criminal ;  condemnation,  or  punish- 
ment inflicted  Iby  Providence  for  any  particular  crime  ;  the 
distribution  of  justice  ;  the  sentence  passed  on  our  actions 
on  the  last  dav ;  the  last  doom. 

JUDICATORY,  *.  [from  judico,  to  judge,  Lat.]  distribu- 
tion of  justice  ;  a  courl  of  justice. 

JUDICATURE,  i.  [judicature,  Fr.J  the  power  or  pro- 
vince of  dispensing  justice,  or  hearing  causes  and  passing 
sentence. 

JUDICIAL,  ijudisliiaV)  a.  [from  judico,  to  judge,  Lat.] 
practised  in  the  distribution  of  justice,  or  in  a  court  of  jus- 
tice ;  inflicted  as  a  penalty";  belonging  to  a  judge  or  court 
of  justice. 

JUDl'CIALLY,  (judisJiittlli/)  ad.  in  the  forms  of  legal  jus- 
tice ;  in  a  court  of  justice  ;  before  a  judge. 

JUDICIARY,  (judishiary)  a.  [from  judico,  to  judge,  Lat.] 
passing  judgment  upon  any  thing. 

JUDI'CIOUS,  (Judishioits)  a.  [jitdicieuz,  Fr.]  prudent;. 
wise  ;  skilful  in  any  affair. 

JUDI'CIOUSLY,  ijiulis?iioitsly)  ad.  in  a  manner  which 
sf)eaksan  extensive  judgment  or  nnderst-anding ;  justly  or 
wisely. 

IVES,  St.  a  sea-port  (own  of  Cornwall,  seated  on  a  bay 
of  the  same  name,  with  about  30  ships  belonging  to  its  har- 
bour, 8  miles  N.  E.  of  Penzance,  and  277  W.  by  S.  of  Lon- 
don. It  is  a  corporation,  and  sends  two  members  to  par- 
liament. It  trades  largely  in  pilchards  and  Cornish  slates. 
Markets  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 

IVES,  St.  a  town  of  Huntingdonshire,  with  the  largest 
market  in  England  for  cattle,  except  that  of  Smithfield.  It 
is  an  antient,  large,  and  handsome  place,  seated  on  the 
river  Ouse,  over  which  it  has  a  fine  stone  bridge,  six  miles 
nearly  E.  of  Huntingdon,  and  39  N.  of  London.  Market 
on  Monday. 

JUG,  s.  [jugge,  Dan.]  a  large  drinking  vessel  with  a  long 
neck,  swellmg  out  towards  the  bottom. 

To  JU'GGLE,  r.  «.  [jougler,  Fr.]  to  play  trick*  by  slight 
of  hand ;  to  practise  or  impose  on  by  artifice  and  im- 
posture. 

JU'GGLE,  «.  a  trick  performed  by  slight  of  hand  ;  an  im- 
posture, fraud,  or  deception. 

JUGGLER,  s.  one  who  practises  slight  of  hand,  or 
performs  tricks  by  nimble  conveyance ;  a  cheat  or  im- 
postor. 

JU'GfiLINGLY,  ad.  i:i  an  unfair  or  deceitful  manner. 

JU'GULAR,  o.  [from  jiigvlimi^  the  throat,  Lat.]  situated 
in,  or  belonging  to,  the  throat. 

I'VICA,  an  island  of  the  Mediterranean,  about  15  miles 
long,  and  12  wide,  subject  to  Spain.  It  is  .mountainous, 
but  fertile  in  corn,  wine,  and  fruits  ;  and  remarkable  /or 
the  great  quantity  of  salt  made  in  it.  It  is  50  miles  S. 
W.  of  Majorca.  The  capital  is  of  the  same  name,  seated 
on  a  bay,  with  a  good  harbour.  Lat.  39.  30.  N.  Ion.  1. 
25.  E. 

JUICE,  (pron.jWe,  both  in  this  word  and  its  derivatives) 
J.  [./lu,  Fr.jut/s,  Belg.j  the  hquor,  sap,  or  water  of  a  plant; 
the  fluid  or  moisture  in  animal  bodies. 

.UU'CELESS,  a.  dry  ;  without  moisture  or  juice. 

J  UrCINESS,*.  plenly  of  juice  or  moisture,  applied  both 
to  plants  and  animals. 

JUICY,  a.  moist;  full  of  moisture  orjuice._ 

I'VINGHOE,  a  town  in  Buckinghamshire  with  a  manufac- 
ture of  lace,  6  miles  S.  W.  of  Dunstable,  and  32  from  Lon- 
don.   Market  on  Monday. 

JU'JUR,  or  JU'JUBES,  s.a  plant  whose  flower  consists 
of  several  leaves,  which  are  placed  circularly,  and  expand 
in  form  of  a  rose  ;  the  fruit  is  like  a  small  plumb,  but  has 
little  flesh  upon  the  stone. 

To  JUKE, ».  n.  [JHcher,  Fr.]  to  perch  as  birds  do  upon  a 
tree. 

JULAP, *.  [julep.  Fr.]  in  pljarmacy,  au  agreeable  potion 
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usually  made  of  simple  and  compound  waters  sweetened, 
and  used  sometimes  as  a  vehicle  to  such  medicines  as  can- 
not be  taken  alone. 

JU'LIAN  YEAR,  s.  is  that  lately  used  in  England  and 
•everal  other  countries,  called  the  old  year,  introduced  by 
Julius  C'.Bsar,  which  for  tiiree  years  together  has  but  365 
days,  but  every  fourth  year  366  days,  upon  account  that  six 
hoiirs  and  305  (hiys  was  the  mean  solar  year,  and  four  limes 
six  hours  made  one  natural  day ;  luit  this,  by  experience,  is 
found  too  much  by  about  1 1  minutes  ;  so  that  in  about  131 
years,  this  account  will  be  one  day  too  late,  which  occasions 
the  diflerence  between  the  Julian  and  the  Gregorian  account 
of  the  year. 

JULY',  s.  [JiiHits,  Lat.  ]  the  name  affixed  to  the  seventh 
month  of  the  year  from  January',  by  the  Romans,  in  honour 
of  Julius  Caesar,  which  before  his  time  was  nani^d  Quintilis, 
or  the  liflli,  ).  e.  from  March. 

JUMART, «.  fFr.]  a  beast  got  from  a  mixture  of  a  bull 
Bud  a  mare. 

To  JU'MRLE,  ».  a.  to  mix  in  a  confused  and  riolent 
manner  together.  Neuterly,  to  be  agitated  or  shaken  to- 
gether. 

J  UMBLK, .!.  a  confused  mixture ;  a  violent  and  confused 
shakin;;. 

To  JUMP,  w.  71.  \prnmpen,  Belg.]  to  move  forward  by 
raising  one's  self  from  the  ground  into  the  air;  to  leap;  to 

JUMP,  s.  the  act  of  springing  or  raisin;  one's  feet  from 
the  ground  in  the  air;  a  leap,  or  skip.  Fi^Miratively,  a  lucky 
chance.  A  kind  of  loose  or  limber  stays,  with  a  moveable 
stomacher,  usually  laced  or  tied  before,  from  ju;//;  Fr. 

JU'NCATE,  s.  Ijuncade,  Fr.l  a  cheese-cake:  any  kind 
of  delicacy  ;  a  private  or  clandestine  entertainment ;  now 
improperlv  written junie/. 

JU'NCOUS,  a.  [from  jimcus,  a  bulrush,  Lat.J  full  of 
bulrushes. 

JU'NCTION,  *.  \jm\ction,  Fr.]  union  ;  coalition. 

■  JU'NCTURK,  s.  [fromjung-o,  to  join,  Lat.]  the  line  or  part 
in  which  two  things  are  joined  together;  a  joint,  joining,  or 
articulation;  union.    A  critical  pointer  period  of  time. 

JUNE,  *.  [Juniiit,  Lat.  because  this  month  was  dedicated 
to  Juno ;  or  because  it  was  appropriated  to  young  peo|)le 
(junioribui)  as  May  was  to  old  ones]  the  sixth  montli  of  the 
year  from  January. 

JU'NIOR,  s.  [Lat.]  a  person  younger  than  another. 

JU'NIPER,  s.  [horn  junipenis,  Lat.ja  plant  which  pro- 
duces the  berries  of  which  gm  is  made. 

JUNK,  f.  \junco,  Span.]  a  small  ship  used  in  China ;  pieces 
of  old  cable. 

JUNKET,,?.    SeeJuNCATE. 

JUNO,  in  the  heathen  mythology,  agoddess ;  the  daugh- 
ter of  Saturn  and  Ops,  the  sister  and  wife  of  Jupiter. 

JU'NTO,  s.  [Ital.]  a  company  of  men  combined  in  any 
aecret  desim ;  a  cabal. 

I'VORYT*.  [ivoire,  Fr.]  a  hard,  solid,  firtn,  substance,  of 
miinc  white  colour,  capable  of  a  good  polish,  and  is  the 
tusks  of  the  elephant  Adjectively,  it  signifies  any  thiug 
made  of  ivorv ;  as  "  an  ivory  ball." 

I'VORY  Coast,  a  country  of  Africa,  on  the  coast  of  the 
Atlantic,  between  Cape  Appolonia  and  Cape  Palmas.  The 
chief  commodities  are  gold,  ivory,  and  slaves ;  the  former  in 
the  greatest  plenty. 

JUPITER,  or  JOVE,  in  the  heathen  mythology,  the 
»overei>(ii  !;od  of  the  heathens;  the  son  of  Saturn  and  Ops. 

JU'PITER.  i.TLat.]  in  the  Newtonian  Astronomy,  is  one 
df  the^superior  planets.  He  is  about  494  millions  of  miles  from 
the  sun  ;  and  by  moving  at  the  rate  of  29«'10  miles  every 
honr  in  his  orbit,  completes  his  periodic  revolution  in  11  yrs. 
815d.  8h.  58m.  27,  .3s.  but  his  sidereal  period,  or  the 
time  in  which  he  moves  from  one  fixed  star  to  the  same  again, 
it  performed  in  11  yrs.  317<1.  8h.  51m.  25,  .6s.  His 
synodic  revolution,  or  the  time  from  one  of  his  conjunctions 
with  the  sun  to  the  next,  is  finished  in  398d.  2th.  15ui.  45s.  at 
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planets  put  together,  his  diameter  being  11 J  of  the  earth's, 
or  about  90250  miles,  and  consequently  he  is  1479  times  larger 
than  our  globe.  His  greatest  apparent  diameter,  as  seen 
from  the  earth,  is  about  46"  of  a  degree.  He  turns  round  his 
axis  at  the  prodigious  velocity  of  about  28500  miles  per  hour 
at  his  equiitor,  in  9h.i35ra.  3Gs.  and  therefore  there  are  10474. 
11-thirty-tit'ths  of  such  days  in  one  of  his  years.  The  place 
of  his  aphelion,  annol8U0,was  inlldeg.  14'  II"  of  Li  bra,  and 
his  north  node  in  9deg.  6' of  Cancer;  the  aiunial  motion  of 
the  former  being  l'2",and  of  the  latter  only  1'.  His  eccentri- 
citv  is  .5  of  his  mean  distance  from  the  sun,  and  the  equation 
of  bis  orbit  5  dig.  34'  1".  Viewed  from  the  earth,  he  appears 
sometimes  to  move  according  to  the  order  of  the  signs, 
sometimes  to  stand  still,  aud  at  other  times  to  have  a  retro- 
grade motion  ;  which  proves  that  the  earth  is  not  the  centre 
of  his  orbit.  The  greatest  number  of  day  s  he  can  be  retrograde 
in  a  synodic  revolution  is  122,  in  which  time  he  moves  about 
13  deg.  contrary  to  the  order  of  the  signs.  His  pioportionof 
light  and  heat  is  .037  of  the  earth's,  and  density  .23  of  the 
same.  He  is  surrounded  by  faint  substances  parallel  toeacia 
other,  which  astronomers  have  denominated  Belts,  and  in 
which  so  many  chauHcs  appear,  that  they  have  been  suppo- 
sed to  be  clotids  by  many  writers,  for  some  of  them  have 
been  first  interrupted  and  broken,  and  then  have  vanished 
entirely.  They  have  sometimes  been  observed  of  different 
breadths,  and  afterwards  have  appeared  of  the  same  breadth. 
Large  and  various  spots  have  been  seen  on  these  belts ;  and 
when  those  parts  of  the  belts  vanish,  the  spots  also  disap- 
pear. Four  smaller  planets,  called  stafellitcs,  move  round  this 
stupendous  jjlobe,  in  shorter  or  longer  periods,  as  thev  are 
nearcrto.or  further  removed  from,  his  centre  ;  which  affords 
a  very  strong  argument  in  favour  of  the  laws  of  gravity.  The 
first,or  nearest,  makes  a  revolution  round  him  in  ld.l8li.27m. 
33s.  at  the  distance  of  269000  miles  from  his  centre;  the 
second,  at  the  distance  of  428000  miles,  in  3(1.  13h.  13m. 
42s.;  the  third,  at  the  distance  of  683000  miles,  in  7d. 
3h.  42m.  33s. ;  and  the  fourth,  at  the  distance  of  1202000 
miles,  in  16d.  16h.  32m.  8s.  All  of  them,  by  reason  of  their 
immense  distance  from  us,  seen  to  keep  near  their  primary, 
and  their  apparent  motion  is  like  that  of  a  pendulum,  goin^ 
alternately  from  their  greatest  distance  on  one  side  to  their 
greatest  distance  on  the  other,  sometimes  in  a  straight  line, 
but  more  frequently  in  an  elliptic  curve.  When  a  satellite 
is  in  its  superior  semicircle,  or  that  half  of  its  orbit  which  is 
uiore  distant  from  the  earth  than  Jupiter  is,  its  motion  ap< 
pears  to  us  direct,  according  to  the  order  of  the  signs ;  but 
in  its  inferior  semicircle  its  motion  appears  retrograde,  and 
both  these  motions  seem  <|uicker  the  nearer  the  satellites 
are  to  the  centre  of  their  primary,  slower  the  more  distant 
they  are,  and  at  the  greatest  distance  of  all  they  appear  for 
a  short  time  to  be  stationary.  The  synodical  revolutions  of 
the  4  satellites  fespectivelv  are.  Id.  ISb.  28m.  36s.— 3d.  13h. 
17ra.  54s.— 7d.  3h.  69m.  36s.— and  16d.  18h.  5in.  7s. 
Their  distances  from  Jupiter  insemidiametersofthat  planet 
are, respectively, .5,  .96,59,  .494, 15,. 141, and  26,  .630.  From 
the  four  satellites,  the  inhabitants  of  Jupiter  will  have 
four  different  kinds  of  months;  the  first  divides  his  year  into 
2447, 13-fifteenth  parts,  tlie  2d  into  1218,  2.3-thirfieth  parts, 
the  third  into  604,  33-sixty-first  parts,  aud  the  4th  into  258, 
1-eighteenth  parts  ;  so  that  the  whole  number  of  months  ia 
his  year  will  be  4529,  11-forticths.  The  three  first  satel- 
litesare  eclipsed  in  every  revolution,  but  the  orbit  of 
the  4th  is  so  much  inclined  to  the  pi^ne  of  Jupiter's  orbit, 
that  it  escapes  beiiig'eclipsed  2  years  iii  every  6.  The  dura- 
tion of  a  central  eclipse  of  each  of  tlie  satellites,  beginning 
with  the  first,  is,  respectively,  2li.  15in.  50s. — 2h.  51m. 
203. — 3h..34m. — and  4h.  46m.  The  eclipses  of  these  satellites 
are  of  excellent  use  in  determining  the  longitude  of  places  oo 
land.  Obscurations  of  the  sun  to  this  planet  happen  almost 
every  day,  and  with  very  good  telescopes  the  circular  shades 
of  the  satellites  have  been  obsewed  to  pass  over  certain  por- 
tions of  his  enlightened  disk,  in  the  same  manner  that  the 
shade  of  our  moon  passes  over  the  earth.  Among  the 
Alckemists,    Jupiter    signifies    the    pkilosopher's   ittone. 
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Astrok>g:«>rsstj5nily  by  it,  magistrates,  scholars,  riches,  plea- 
sures, religion. 

JU'RAT,  i-.  [juraitts,  Lat.]  a  magistrate  of  the  nature  of  aa 
alderman. 

JU'RATOR  Y,  a.  [jwatoire,  Fr.]  by  means  of,  or  by  giving, 
an  oath. 

JURl'DICAL,  «.  [from  jus,  law,  or  rigiit,  and  dire,  to 
speak,  Lat.]  actinjr  iu  the  distribution  of  justice ;  used  in  the 
courts  of  justice. 

JURIDICALLY,  tid.  with  legal  authority  ;  according  to 
forms  of  justice. 

JURlSDrCTION,  s.  [from  jut,  law,  right,  and  dico,  to 
speak,  J/at.J  legal  authority;  extent  of  pouer;  a  district 
to  which  authority  belongs. 

JURlSPRU'DfcNCE,#.[from  jus,  law,  ri-lil,  and  i:rudeti. 
tin,  knowledge,  Lat.]  the  bcienee  of  the  law,  either  civil  or 
conynon. 

JIJ'RIST,  s.  [jiiriste,  Fr.J  one  who  professes  the  science 
of  the  law;  aciviliun. 

JU'ROR,  t.  [from  j!To,  to  swear,  Lat.]  one  who  serves  on 

JU'RY,  s.  [jure,  Fr,]  a  company  of  men,  consistmg  of 
twelve  or  twenty-four,  and  sworn  to  deliver  a  truth  upon 
Buch  evidence  as  shall  be  laid  before  them  toucliiujj  the  cause 
they  are  to  decide.  The  arand  jury  consists  ordinarily  of 
twenty-four  grave  and  suDstantial  gentlemen,  or  some  of 
them  yeomen,  chosen  out  of  the  whole  shire  by  the  sheriff, 
to  consider  of  all  bills  of  indict  iiieut  preferred  lo  the  court, 
which  they  approve  of  by  writing  billa  vera,  or  disallow,  by 
writin:;  is'ioramiis,  on  them. 

JU'RYMAN',  s.  one  who  is  impannclled  on  a  jury. 

JU'RYMAST,  J.  something  £et  up  iu  the  room  of  a  mast 
lost  in  a  fight  or  storm. 

JUST,  (I.  \jiii!tiis,  Lat.]  unbiassed  in  distribution  of  jus- 
tice; honest  in  dealing  with  others;  exact,  propcr,accurate, 
or  agreeable,  to  the  standard  of  justice  ;  virtuous,  or  living 
Conformably  to  the  laws  of  morality ;  true ;  well  grounded  ; 
proportiouate  ;  regular. 

JUST,  ad.  exactly ;  merely,  or  barely.  "  Jusi  enough." 
Dryd.  Nearly,  or  "not  far  from.  "Just  at  the  point  of 
death."    Temple. 

JUST,  s.  See  JousT. 

JU'STICE,  s.  [justuia,  LatJ  the  virtue  whereby  we 
give  every  one  their  due,  inflict  punishment  on  those  that 
deserve  it,  and  acquit  the  innocent  after  a  fair  trial.  Fign^ 
ratively,  punishment ;  right,  or  the  act  whereby  a  person  as- 
serts his  rights.  In  law,  it  is  a  person  deputed  by  the  king 
to  administer  justice  to  liis  subjects.  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
the  King's  Bench,  is  a  lord  by  his  olfice,  and  chief  «)f  the  rest ; 
he  determines  all  such  pleas  as  concern  oftences  committed 
against  the  crown,  dignity,  or  peace  of  the  king.  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Picas,  is  a  lord  by  his  office,  and 
formerly  did  hear  and  determine  all  causes  in  common  law  ; 
from  whence  arose  his  title.  Justice  of  the  Forest,  is  a  lord 
by  his  office,  aiid  with  his  assistants  determines  all  offences 
Within  the  king's  forest,  committed  against  venison  and  vert. 
Justices  nf  Assize,  are  such  as  by  special  commission  are  sent 
into  the  country  lo  take  assizes.  Justices  in  L'yre,  or  itinerant 
iustices,  are  so  called  from  erre,  Fr.  a  journey,  and  were  for- 
merly sent  by  commission  into  different  counties  to  try  such 
causes  particularly  as  were  termed  pleas  of  the  crown. 
Justices  of  Gaol-Delivery,  are  such  as  are  commissioned  to 
hearand  determine  all  causes  for  which  persons  are  cast  into 
gaol.  Justices  of  ]\isi  Prius,  are  the  same  asjustices  of  the 
assize,  and  receive  their  iiaiiie  from  the  common  adjourn- 
ment ofa  cause  in  the  Common  Picas,  "  Nisi  Prius  Justi- 
tiarii  venerint  ad  eas  partes,"  i.  e.  Unless  the  justices  shall 
come  to  those  parts  bef'wie.  Justices  of  the  Peace,  are"  per- 
sons appointed  by  the  king's  eoiiiDiission  to  keep  the  peace 
of  the  county  in  which  they  reside  ;  and  some  of  these,  who 
are  of  superior  rank  or  quality,  are  called  Justices  of  the 
Quorum  ;  and  without  the  presence  or  assent  of  these,  or  at 
least  one  of  them,  no  business  of  importance  can  be  trans- 
acted. -A  Juttite  of  the  Peace  ought  to  possess  an  estate  of  at 
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least  lOOl.  per  annum  in  freehold  or  copyhold,  for  life,  or  for 
the  terra  of  21  years,  without  incumbrances  ;  and  if  a  Justice 
of  the  Peace,  not  thus  qualitied,  presume  to  act  in  that  office, 
he  is  liable  to  the  penalty  of  100/. 

JUSTICESHIP,  *.  the  office,  rank,  ordiguity  ofa  justice. 
Used  generally  in  a  ludicrous  sense. 

JUSTICIARY,  or  couiiT  of  justiciary,  *.  in  Scot- 
land, a  court  of  supreme  jurisdiction  in  all  criminal  cases. 
The  lords  of  justiciary  likewise  go  circuits  twice  a  year  iu 
the  counlry. 

JUSTIFIABLF,,  a.  to  be  defended  by  law  or  reason; 
conl'ormahleto  law  or  justice. 

JUSTIFI'ABLENESS,  s.  the  Quality  of  being  cleared 
from  an  accusation  ;  the  quality  of  oeing  dcftnsible  by  law 
or  reason. 

JUSTIFIABLY,  ad.  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  law,  reason,  or  justice. 

JUSTIFICATION,  s.  [Fr.]  a  defence,  vindication,  or 
the  act  of  clearing  from  an  accusation  of  guilt ;  absolution 
from  guilt ;  deliverance  or  acquittal  Ly  pardon  from  sins 
past. 

JUSTIFICATOR,  s.  one  who  defends,  vindicates,  or 
clears  from  any  charge  of  guilt. 

JU'STiFIKR,  s.  one  who  clears  both  from  the  charge  and 
punishment  of  sin  by  arguments^  by  imputation  of  merits, 
and  by  pardon. 

ToJU'STIFY,  V.  a.  [jiistifer,  FrJ  to  clear  from  any 
charge  of  guilt ;  to  absolve  or  acquit  from  any  accusation  ; 
to  vindicate  ;  to  free  from  the  guilt  or  punishment  of  past 
sin  by  pardon. 

To  JU'STLE,  V.  n.  [jotister,  Fr.]  to  encounter,  clash,  or 
run  against  each  other.  Actively,  to  push,  drive,  or  force, 
by  rushing  against. 

JU'STLY,  ad.  in  a  manner  consistent  with  rigid  justice 
and  honesty.  Figuratively,  properly ;  exactly ;  in  due  pro- 
portion. 

JU'STNESS,  s.  the  exact  conformity  of  things  and  ac- 
tions to  any  law,  rule,  or  standard ;  justice,  propriety,  or 
exactness. 

To  JUT,  V.  n,  to  push  or  shoot  into  prominences  ;  to 
stand  out  beyond  the  other  parts  of  the  surface. 

JUTLAND,  a  large  peninsula  of  Denmark,  bounded  on 
the  S.  by  the  Duchy  of  Holsteiu  ;  and  on  tl;e  other  sides  by 
the  Gernian  Ocean  and  Baltic  Sea.  It  is  about  200  miles  in 
length  I'fOm  N.  to  S.  and  95  ia  breadth  from  E.  to  W. 
The  air  is  very  cold,  but  wholesome,  and  the  soil  is  fertile 
in  com  and  pastures,  which  feed  a  gisat  number  of  horses, 
beeve.sand  hogs,  which  are  sent  to  Germany,  Holland,  &c. 
Hence  Jutland  is  commonly  called  the  land  of  bacon  and  rye 
bread.  This  was  antieutly  called  the  Cinibrica  Chersonesus ; 
and  is  supposed  to  be  the  country  whence  the  Anglo-Saxons 
came  that  conquered  England.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
called  N.  and  S.  Jutland  ;  the  latter  bein^  the  Duchv  ol  Sles- 
wick.  North  Jutland  is  composed  of  tour  general  govern- 
ments, each  of  which  luis  its  bishop  an'!  efjiora!  governor. 
They  derive  their  name  from  the  four  chief  cities,  Aalborg, 
Wiborg,  Aarhuys,  and  Ripen. 

JUTTY,  s.  a  part  ofa  building  which  stands  out  furtiker 
than  the  rest. 

JU'VENILE,  a.  [from  jwcenis,  a  youth,  Laf.J  young,  or 
youthful. 
JUVENI'LITY,  s.  the  state  of  youth;  youthfulness. 
JUXTAPOSITION,  *..[from  ;«xte,  near  to,  ixin\ pc.itio, 
position,  Lat.]  the  state  of  being  placed  close  to  each 
other. 

rVY,  s.  \ifig,  Sax.J  a  particular  plant  of  the  evergreens, 
that  twines  about  trees,  sticks  to  walls,  or  creeps  ou  the 
ground.  Its  qiui'.ities  in  medicine  are  drying  and  astriiigont ; 
Its  berries  purge  upwards  and  downwattls  ;  and  a  gum,  that 
distils  from  its  trunk,  upon  being  anv  ways  cut,  is  re^'koii- 
ed  a  notable  caustic,  aucl  is  said  to  dcstru-y  the  nits  of  the 
head. 
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KIS  the  tenth  letter,  and  aeTcnth  consonant  of  our  alpha- 
bet. Its  sound  is  mucli  the  same  with  that  of  tiie  l)ard 
»,  in  acre,  cxire,  come,  and  of  yu  in  question,  i/vaiie,  &c.  and 
has  before  all  the  vowels  one  invariable  sound  ;  as  in  Ami, 
ken,  hid,  kind.  K  is  silent  in  the  present  pronunciation  be- 
fore «  ;  as  know,  knife,  knee,  knave.  It  used  formerly  to  be 
always  joined  with  cat  the  end  of  words,  but  is  at  i.resent 
very  properly  omitted  :  thus  for  pnhlick- musick,  arithmetich, 
&c.  we  write  public,  music,  nritl.metic,  &c.  However,  in 
monosyllables,  it  is  still  retained ;  as  in  mock,  slack,  back, 
wreck,' stick,  &c.  The  Rouians  seldom  used  il,  except  in 
proper  names,  or  as  a  numeral.  The  French  make  no  use 
of  it,  except  in  proper  names  of  men  and  places ;  yet  we 
meet  with  risk,  burlesk,  in  good  authors,  instead  of  rieqite, 
Mirlesgue.  As  a  numeral,  K  denotes  260,  and  with  a  dash 
over  it  thus  k,  260,000. 

KA'LENDAR,  s.  See  CALEND.or  Calendar. 

KALI,*.  [Arab.]  a  plant  growing  on  the  sea  coasts,  whose 
ashes  are  of  great  use  m  making  glass  or  soap. 

KA'LMUCS,  anationof  Tartars,  who inhabitthat  part  of 
the  Russian  government  of  Caucasus,  that  lies  between  the 
river  Volga,  and  the  river  Yaick  (now  Ural)  towards  the  Cas- 

Eian  Sea ;  in  all  which  immense  tract  there  is  not  a  house  to 
e  seen,  as  thev  all  live  in  tents,  and  remove  from  one  place 
to  another,  in  quest  of  pasturage  for  their  large  herds  of  cat- 
tle, consisting  of  horses,  camels,  cows,  and  sheep.    They 
neither  sow  nor  reap,  nor  make  hay  for  their  cattle,  so  that 
they  live  without  bread,  or  any  sort  of  vegetable  ;  and  in  the 
winter,  their  cattle  fare  as  other  wild  beasts.    Their  food  is 
flesh,  (especially  that  of  horses)  fish,  wild  fowl,  and  venison ; 
and  thev  have  great  plenty  of  milk,  butter,  and  cheeje  ;  but 
mare's  milk  is  the  most  esteemed  among  then.,  and  from  it 
they  make  a  strong  spirit,  of  which  they  are  very  fond,  and 
which  is  as  clear  as  water.    They  are  divided  into  a  number 
of  hoi  des,  or  clans,  each  under  theii  own  particular  khan,  and 
all  acknowledging  the  authority  of  one  principal  khan,  who 
is  called  orcliicurtikhan,  or  king  of  kings,  who  derives  his 
pedigree  from  Tamerlane.    All  of  tlipm,  however,  have  gra- 
dually submitted  to  the  government  of  Russia,  or  live  at  pre- 
sent under  its  protection.    They  are  pagans.    They  wear 
coats  of  slutr,  or  silk,  above  which  they  wear  a  large,  wide, 
fur  coat  of  sheep  skins,  and  a  cap  of  the  same.    Their  cattle 
are  large,  and  their  sheep  are  of  the  largest  kind,  having 
great  fat  tads,  weighing  from  25  to  30  pounds;   their  ears 
Banging  down  like  our  dogs,  and,  instead  of  wool,  they  have 
soft  curled  hair,  so  that  their  skins  are  converted  into  fur 
coats.    Their  horses  are  small,  but  swift,  hardy,  and  strong ; 
and  many  of  them  pace  naturally,  and  trot  at  an  incredible 
rate.    They  eat  the  flesh  of  camels,  cows,  and  sheep,  but 
universally  give  the  preference  to  that  of  ;thc  horse.    When 
they  go  upon  any  expedition,  they  have  no  regard  either  to 
bridges  or  boats;  they  no  sooner  come  to  a  river  than  in 
thev  plunge  w ith  theirhorses,  and,  sliding  from  their  backs, 
holdfast  by  the  manes  till  they  get  over,  and  then  immedi- 
ately mount  again,  and  proceed.    They  live  but  4  months  at 
most  in  the  deserts,  and  inhabit  a  most  pleasant  country  all 
the  rest  of  the  year  (when  it  is  not  overflowed)  fending  their 
fioL'ksaud  herds,  fishing  and  hunting.     When  they  go  upon 
an  expedition,  every  one  takes  a  sheep  with  him  for  his  pro- 
vision, and  three  horses,  which  he  rides  alternately  ;  and 
when  any  of  them  fail,  they  kill  it,  and  divide  the  flesh,  put- 
ting pieces  of  it  under  their  saddles,  and  after  riding  some 
time  upon  it,  they  eat  it  witliout  any  farther  preparation. 
Their  kibbets,  or  tents,  arc  large,  and  surprisingly  warm, 
having  a  fire  in  the  middle,  and  a  hole  at  the  top  to  let  o\it  the 
smoke;  they  are 24  feet  in  diameter,  and  Capable  of  being 
•nWrgtd  or  contracted  at  pleasure ;  they  are  all  round,  the 
sides  beina  made  of  a  kinn  of  checkered  wicker-work,  and 
the  cross  siirks  neatly  jointed,  for  folding  logelli'>r,  or  ex- 
tending.   The  kibbet  withstands  wind  ana  rain  wt-ll,  and  is 
ereeteu  with  greater  ease  and  iu  less  time  than  w  t  could  set 
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up  an  officer's  tent.  The  small  pox  is  as  much  dreaded  /  • 
among  the  Kalmucs  as  the  peslilemx  among  us.  When  »uy 
of  themare  seized  with  it,  they  immedialely  break  uplhefr  ' 
tamp  and  flee,  leaving  the  sick  person  in  one  of  thci.  kib- 
bets, or  tents,  with  a  killed  sheep,  part  of  «hich  is  roasted 
and  part  raw,  and  a  jar  of  wafer,  and  some  wood  for  fire  ; 
if  they  recover  they  follow  the  horde,  but  this  seldom  hap- 
pens, for  they  mostly  die  for  want  ofattendante.  In  a  more 
extensive  sense,  however,  the  Kalmucs'  cuunfrv  inciudes 
both  the  Kalniuc  and  Mougul  Tartars,  who  both  formerly 
composed  but  one  people.  The  Mongul  Tartars  are  partly 
independant,  and  partlv  subject  to  China. 

KAM,  o.  [Erse]  crooked  ;  not  to  the  purpose.    "This  i* 
clean  kam."  S/iak. 

KAMTSCHA'TKA,  a  peninsula  of  Siberia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Irkutskoi,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  province  of 
Ochotsk  ;  on  the  E.  and  S.  by  the  North  Pacific  Ocean ;  and 
on  the  W.  by  the  sea  of  Ochotsk  and  the  Penzinskoe  Gulf. 
It  is  about  fiOOmiies  in  length,  and  from  30  to  200  in  breadth. 
The  southern  extremity  is  Cape  Lopatka,  in  lat.  61.  Oi.  N. 
and  Ion.  166. 43.  E.  according  to  captain  King,  who  visited 
this  country  in  1779.    The  true  Kanitschadales  are  a  people 
of  very  remote  antiquity,  and  have  for  many  ages  inhabited 
this  peninsula.    There  arc,  at Ipresent,  very  few  idolaters 
among  them,  the  Russians  having  bestowed  great  pains, 
and  been  very  successful,  in  converting  them  to  Christianity- 
Schools  are  likewise  established  in  many  of  the  Ostrogs, 
where  the  children  of  both  the  natives  and   Cossacks  are 
instructed  gratuitously  in  the  Russian  language.    The  Rus- 
sians first  discovered  the  co^mtry  in  the  year  1697,  and,  in 
1699,   60  Russian  soldiers,  with  as  many  Cossacks,  pene- 
trated into  the  heart  of  the  peninsula,  levying  a  tribute  of 
furs  in  their  progress.    Their  government,  considered  as  a 
military  one,  is  mild  and  equitable  in  a:high  degree.    The 
natives  are  permitted  to  chuse  their  own  magistrates,  with 
all  the  privileges  they  had  ever  enjoyed,  who  refer  to  the 
governor  of  Kamtscbatka  such  cases  only  as,  from  their  intri- 
cacy or  heinousness,  they  do  not  choose  to  decide  upon  them- 
selves.   Bolcheretsk  is  the  principal  place,  situated  on  the 
S.  W.  coast,  in  lat.  52.  65.  N.  Ion.  156.  67.  E. 

KANGAROO,  s.  in  zoology,  a  quadruped  which  is  a 
native  ofNew  South  W'ales,  but  has  been  within  a  few  years 
imported  into  this  island.  It  resembles  the  jerboa  by  {joing 
principally  on  its  hind  feet,  which  are  much  longer  than 
Its  fore  ones  ;  and  the  opossum  tribe,  in  having  a  false  belly. 
KANTCHEOU,  a  city  of  China,  of  the  first  rank  in 
the  province  of  Kiangsi.  Its  jurisdiction  contains  12  cities' 
of  file  third  order,  and  its  soil  produces  the  trees  from 
which  distils  a  varnisb,  reckoned  the  best  in  China.  It  is 
840  miles  S.  of  Pekin. 

KAOTCHEOU,  a  city  of  China,  of  the  first  rank,  in 
the  province  ofQuangtong.  It  has  within  its  jurisdiction, 
1  city  of  the  second  order,  and  5  of  the  third.  In  this  dis- 
trict are  a  great  number  of  peacocks,  and  several  sorts  of 
birds  of  prey.  There  is  also  a  kind  of  stone,  like  marble, 
which  naturally  represents  landscapes,  cascades,  tVc.  of 
which  they  make  tables,  and  other  curious  household  fur- 
niture. It  is  situated  in  a  very  fruitful  country,  about  36 
miles  from  the  sea,  and  1130  S.  S.  W.  of  Pekin. 

KASAN,  capital  of  the  government  of  the  same  name, 

contains  several  churches,  almost  all  of  which  are  built 

with  stone,  and  11  convents  in  and  near  the  town.    It  is 

seated  on  the  river  Casanka,  where'it  falls  into  the  Wolga, 

400  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Moscow. 

To  K  A  W,  V.  n.  to  make  a  noise  like  a  raven,  crow,  or  rook. 

KAW,  y.  [from  the  sound]  the  cry  of  a  raven,  crow,  or  rook. 

KEBLA,  or  KEBLA'H,  among  the  JNlussulmen,  denotes 

that  point,  or  quarter,  to  which  tliey  turn  themselves  when 

they  say  their  prayers. 

To  KECK,  V.  n.  [kecken,  Belg.]  to  heave  the  stomach  ;  to 
reach  at  something  nauseous  or  squeamish. 
To  KK'CKLE,  0.  a.  to  defend  a  cable  round  with  rope. 
To  KKDGE,  V.  a.  [kagke,  a  small  vessel,  Relg.)  in  na- 
vigation, to  bring  a  ship  up  or  down  a  narrow  river  by  th,e. 
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wind,  though  the  tide  be  contrary,  by  means  of  the  kedgc 
anchor. 

KE'DGER,  or  KEDOE  ANCHOR,  *.  a  small  anchor 
nse<<  in  a  river. 
KE'DLACK,  s.  a  weed,  the  same  with  the  charnock. 
KEEL,  /.  [call,  .Sax.]  a  principal  piece  of  timber  in  a 
ship,  which  is  usually  tirst  laid  on  the  stocks  in  building.  In 
botany,  a  name  given  to  the  lowermost  petal  in  a  butterfly- 
shaped  blossom,  from  its  supposed  resemblance  to  the  keel 
of  a  ship. 

To  K  EEL,  r.  ff.  [eafan.  Sax.]  to  cool,  or  prevent  from 
boiling  over. 

KEE'LFAT,  i.  [from  crrlan,  to  cool,  Sax.]  a  cooler,  or 
vessel,  in  which  wort  or  otlier  liijuor  is  srt  to  cool. 

KEEL-HAU'LING,  s.  a  punishment  for  offences  at  sea, 
by  dragging  the  criminal  under  water  on  one  side  of  the  ship 
under  the  keel,  and  up  again  on  the  other. 

KEEL  SHAPED,  a.  in  botany,  applied  to  those  parts 
of  a  tlower  that  are  bent  like  the  keel  of  a  ship  or  boat,  as 
the  poinlat  shaft  of  the  i)ea,  &c. 

KEE'LSON,  s.  that  piece  of  timber  in  a  ship  which  is 
next  to  her  k'eel,  and  lies  right  over  it  next  above  the  floor 
timber. 

I  KEEN,  a.  [ceTic,  Sax. J  sharp,  or  cutting  easily,  applied 
to  the  edge  of  an  instrument,  and  opposed  to  blimt.  Severe, 
piercin»,  or  excessively  cold,  applied  to  the  winds  or  wea- 
ther. Eager,  vehement.  Of  great  subtlety,  applied  to  the 
understanding.  Acrimonious,  or  affecting  with  uneasiness, 
applied  to  wit. 

KEEN'LY,  ad.  sharply,  or  cutting  easily  ;  vehemently, 
cr  eagerly  ;  bitterly,  or  acrimoniously. 

KEE'KNESS,  *.  "the  quality  of  being  sharp,  or  cutting 
easily;  rigourofweather,  or  piercing  cold  ;  acrimony ;  bit- 
terness of  mind ;  eagerness  or  vehemence. 
,**  To  KEEP,  V.  a.  preter.  and  part.  pass,  kept ;  [cepan.  Sax. 
Jiepen,  old  Bclg.]  to  retain,  preserve  ;  te  hold  for  another  ; 
to  copy  carefully ;  to  observe  time  punctually;  to  hold;  to 
remain  in  a  place  ;  not  to  reveal  or  betray  a  secret ;  to  re- 
main unhurt;  to  adhere  strictly;  to  practise  or  accustom 
one's  self  to.  "I  Aeffl>bad  hours."  Pope.  To  celebrate,  ap- 
plied to  festivals.  To  observe  without  violation,  applied  to 
promises,  contracts,  or  laws.  To  maintain  at  one's  own  ex- 
pence  ;  to  have  in  the  house.  "  Keep  lodgers."  Shak.  Used 
with  back,  to  restrain.from  doing  an  action.  "  Keep  bach  thy 
servant — from  presumptuous  gins."  Psa.  xix.  13.  To  reserve. 
Joined  to  tcith,  to  be  often  with  a  person  as  a  lover  or  suitor. 
"  .Keeping- company  in'M  men."  liroome.  To  keep  in,  to  con- 
ceal; to  forbear  telling,  applied  to  secrets.  To  defend  from. 
*'  Keep  out  the  weather."  Prior.  "  Keeps  out  hunger."  Dryd. 
Used  with|)aoc,  to  walkas  fast  as  another.  "Keep  pad  with 
him."  To  Aeeptmrfer,  to  suppress  ;  to  subdue;  to  tyrannize 
over,  or  hold  in  a  state  of  base  subjection.  Neuterly,  to  re- 
main in  any  state.  "  To  keep  his  bed."  Shak.  Synon.  We 
keep  that  which  is  our  own  ;  we  detain  that  which  is  another's. 
We  keep  what  we  intend  not  to  part  with  ;  we  detain  what 
we  purpose  not  to  restore. 

KEETER,  s.  one  who  has  prisoners  committed  to  his 
custody  ;  one  who  holds  any  thing  for  the  use  of  another;  one 
who  has  the  care  of  parks,  or  the  superintendence  of  aii- 
•otber.  Keeper  of  the  tireat  Seal,  is  a  lord  by  his  office,  and 
styled  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  of  Great  Britain,  and 
is  alwaji^  one  of  the  privy  council.  All  grants,  charters,  and 
commissions  of  the  king  under  the  great  seal,  pass  through 
the  hands  of  the  Lord  Keeper ;  for  without  that  seal  many 
of  these  grants,  &c.  would  be  of  no  for<:e  ;  the  king  being, 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  law,  a  corporation,  and  therefore 
passes  nothing  but  by  the  great  seal,  which  is  alto  said  to  be 
the  public  faith  of  the  kingdom,  being  in  the  greatest  esteem 
and  reputation.  Keeper  oftlte  Prity  Seal,  is  also  a  lord  by 
his  office,  through  whose  handi  all  grants,  pardons,  &c.  pass, 
^efore  they  come  to  the  great  seal;  and  even  some  thiugs 
pass  his  hands  which  do  not  pass  the  great  sealatall.  He  is 
also  one  of  the  privy  council  ;  his  duty  is  to  put  the  sea]  to 
HO  grant,  &c.  without  a  warrant,  nor  with  a  warrant 
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where,  it  is  against  law,  or  inconvenient,  but  shall  first  ac- 
quaint the  king  therewith. 
KERPERSHIP,  s.  the  office  of  a  keeper.  > 
KEE'PING,  s.  in  painting,  denotes  the  representation  of 
objects  in  the  same  manner  that  they  appear  to  the  eye  at 
different  distances  from  it  ;  for  which  the  painter  should 
have  recourse  to  the  rules  of  perspective. 
KEG,  s.  [caque,  Fr.l  a  small  barrel.  ^ 

KEHL,  a  fortress  of  Suabia,  situated  at  the  conflux  of  the 
Kinzig  into  the  Rhine,  a  mile  and  a  half  E.  of  Strasburg.  In 
their  wars  with  Germany,  the  Freuch  have  generally  en- 
deavoured  to  make  themselves  masters  of  it,  for  the  sake  of 
transporting  troops  across  the  Rhine. 
KELL,  s.  See  Caul. 

KE'LLINGTON,  or  CallingtoN,  a  town  iii  Corn- 
wall,  with  a  woollen  manufactory.  It  is  situated  on  the  riVer 
Tamar,  12  miles  S.  of  Launceston,  and  217  W.  by  S.  of 
London.  It  is  not  inferior  to  the  best  half  of  the  Coraish 
boroughs,  for  wealth  and  buildings,  having  one  very  good 
broad  street,  a  market-house,  and  a  neat  church.  Market 
on  Wednes'Jay. 
KEW,  s.-d  salt  produced  from  calcined  sea-weed. 
KE'LPWORT,  «.  a  genus  of  plants,  distinguished  from 
others  in  the  same  class  and  order  by  its  seed  resembling  a 
snail-shell ;  there  are  two  species  found  in  England,  viz.  the 
prickly  ^lasswort,  and  the  stonecrop. 

KE'LSO,  a  handsome  and  populous  town  of  Roxburgh- 
shire, containing  a  large  market-place,  its  principal,  with  2 
small  streets,  about  37G  houses,  and  4(»liO  inhabitants.  It 
has  some  manufactures  of  flannels,  linen,  stockings,  and 
shoes.  It  is  governed  by  a  baron  bailey,  and  15  stent  mas- 
ters, who  have  authority  to  levy  a  stent,  or  rate,  on  the  in- 
Iiabitants,  for  the  supply  of  water,  repairing  the  streets,  &c. 
the  former  of  whom,  and  7  of  the  latter,  are  appointed  by 
the  duke  of  Roxburgh,  who  is  lord  of  the  manor.  The  ce- 
lebrated and  magnificent  abbev,  the  ruins  of  which  still  re- 
main, was  founded  by  David  !.  iu  1128.  The  environs  of 
it  are  very  agreeable."  From  the  Chalkheugh  is  a  beautiful 
view  of 'the  forks  of  the  rivers,  Roxburgh  flill,  Springwood 
Park,  and  the  Fleurs.  From  Pinnacle  Hill  is  seen  a  vast  ex- 
tent of  country,  highly  cultivated,  watered  by  long  reaches 
of  the  Tweed,  and  well  wooded  on  each  margin.  Much 
wheat  is  raised  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  the  fleeces  of 
the  sheep  are  remarkably  tine.  Kelso  has  a  good  market 
for  corn,  and  is  situated  on  the  river  Tweed,  over  which  it 
has  a  handsome  bridge  of  six  arches,  at  its  conflux  with  the 
Tiviot,  20  miles  S.  W.  of  Berwick,  and  42  S.  S.  E.  of 
Edinburgh. 
KELSON,  I.  See  Keelson. 

KE'LVEDON,  KE'LDON,  KILDA-XE,  or  E.\'STER- 
rORD,  a  town  of  Essex,  3  miles  from  Witham,  and  41  from 
London,  on  the  road  to  Colchester. 

To  KEMB,  II.  a.  [ccemban,  Sax.J  to  comb  or  disentangle 
the  hair;  also,  to  dress  flax,  hemp,  dtc. 

KE'MO,  s.  in  conchology,  an  enormous  white  shell  which 
is  found  on  the  coast  of  Sumatra,  frequently  three  or  four 
feet  in  diameter. 

To  KEN,  t'.  a.  [cennan.  Sax.  kcnnan,  Belg.]to  descry  or  see 
at  a  distance  ;  to  know. 

KEN,  I.  view ;  or  the  distance  within  which  a  person  can 
see  an  object. 

XE'NDAL,  also  called  KiRBY  CANDALK,(that  is,  a 
church  in  a  valley)  a  handsome  town  of  Westmoreland, 
the  largest  in  the  county,  and  much  superior  to  .•\pplcby,  in 
trade,  wealth,  buildings,  and  population.  It  has  been  loDfT 
noted  for  its  woollen  manufactories;  particularly  knit  stock- 
ings, a  thick  stuff,  called  cottons,  for  the  clothing  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  West  Indies,  and  for  sailors' ja.ckets,  and  linsey- 
woolsey.  There  is  likewise  a  considerable  tannery  ;  and 
fish-hooks,  waste  silk.and  wool  cards,are  manufactured  here. 
The  mills  for  scouring,  fulling,  and  friezing  cloth,  and  for 
cutting  and  rasping  dying-wood,  &c.  are.  well  worth  seeing-. 
So  early  as  the  reigns  of  Richard  II.  and  Henry  IV.  Kendal 
was  noted  for  its  manufactures,  special  laws  having  been 
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>nactpd  in  those  reigns,  for  the  bftter  regulation  of  the  Ken- 
dal clotlis;  and  sncii  has  been  the  spirit  and  iiidustrj- ot'the 
iiifauhitaiit!!,  that  they  have  continued  to  flourish  ever  since, 
uotwithstanding  the  disadvantajE;e  of  posscssins  no  water- 
carriage.  Keudalis  pleasantly  situated  in  a  valley,  |imong 
hills,  upon  the  river  Kent,  or  Kant,  over  which  it  has  tv\o 
stone  bridges,  and  one  of  wood,  witli  a  harbour  for  boats, 
and  couimnnicating  by  a  canal,  with  ail  the  late  inland  na- 
vigations, 46  miles  S.  "of  Carlisle,  and  269  N.N.  W.  of  Lon- 
don.   Market  on  Saturday. 

KETsNEL,  f.  [cfietui,  Fr.]  a  rot  or  place  where  dof,'s  are 
kept;  a  pack  of  hounds  ;  the  hole  of  a  fox  or  other  Least. 
The  small  cavity  or  hollow  in  which  water  runs  through  a 
street,  from  kennel,  Belj;. 

To  KE'NNRL,  r.  n.  to  live  or  lie,  applied  properly  to  dogs 
or  foxes,  and  contempfuously  used  of  men. 

KF.'NSINGTON,  avillaijeand  royal  palace  in  the  county^ 
of  Middlesex,  with  handsome  gardens;  two  miles  W.  of 
London. 

KENT,  a  county  of  England,  bounded  on  the  W.  and 
S.  W.  by  Surry  and  Sussex  ;  On  the  N.  by  the  Thames ;  on 
the  E.  and  S.  E.  by  the  (iennan  Ocean  and  the  Straits  of 
I3over ;  and  on  the  S.  by  Sussex  and  the  English  Channel. 
From  E.  to  VV.  it  is  about  58  miles,  and  from  N.  to  S.  from 
30  to  36.     It  is  divided  into  five  lathes,  under  each  of  which 
are  several   hundreds,  which  contain  2  cities,  39  market 
towns,  408   parish  churches,   1180    villages,    near    40,000 
houses,  and  about  220,000  inhabitants.  In  the  soil  and  face  of 
the  country  there  is  great  diversity.    The  banks  of  the 
Thames  are  low  and  mar3hy,but  backed  by  a  range  of  chalky 
eminences,  sometimes  rising  to  a  moderate  height.    This 
kind  of  hard  chalky  soil,  inclining  to  barrenness,  extends 
to  the  N.  E.  extremity  of  the  county,  and  thence  round  to 
Dover,  exhibiting  its  nature  in  the  lofty  white  cliffs,  which 
here  bound  the  island,  and  produce  that  striking  appearance 
at  sea  which  probablv  gave  it  the  name  oi  Albion.    The  S. 
part  of  Kent,  called  the, Weald,  is  a  flat,  woody-tract,  of  a 
clajey  soil;  fertile,  but  unwholesome  on  account  of  its 
moisture.    It  terminates  in  the  great  marsh  of  Komney. 
The  midland  and  western  districts  are  a  happy  mixture  of 
kill  and  vale,  arable  and  pasture,  equal  in  pleasantness, 
and  variety  of  products,  to  any  part  of  England.  This  county 
produces, "beside  tlie  usual  objects  of  agriculture.large  quan- 
tities of  hops ;  fruit  of  various  kinds,  especially  cherries 
and  apples,  of  which  there  are  large  orchards  for  the  Lon- 
don markets ;    madder  for  dying ;   timber  in  the  woody 
parts ;  and  birch  twigs  for  brooms,  which  form  no  incon- 
siderable article  of  commerce  for  the  metropolis.    The 
country  inland  from  Dover,  consisting  chiefly  of  open  downs, 
is  excellent  for  feeding  pf  sheep  ;  and  inany  bullocks  are 
fattened  to  an  extraordinary  size  in  Romney  marsh.    Its 
manufactures  are  but  trifling.    The  principal  rivers,  besides 
the  'J'hames,  are  the  Medway,  Darenf,  Stour,  Cray,  and 
Rother.     Maidstone  is  the  county  town. 

KENTUCKY,  a  country  of  N.  America,  situated  in  its 
central  nart,  near  the  lat.  of  .18  deg.  N.  and  85  VV.  Ion.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  N.  and  N.  W.  by  the  Ohio ;  on  the  E.  by 
Virginia;  on  the  S.  by  the  Tenassce  State,  including  the 
country  of  the  Upper  Cherokees;  and  on  the  W.and  .S.  W. 
by  the  Mississippi  and  the  Cherokee  river.  It  is  about  390 
miles  in  length  from  E.  toW.  and  from  20  to  150  in  breadth 
froniN.toS.  and  is  at  present  divided  into  9  counties,  7  of 
which  are  Lincoln,  Fayette,  Bourbon,  Mercer,  Jefferson, 
Nelson,  and  Maddison."  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Ohio, 
the  Kentucky,  the  Lio^ing  river,  the  Red  river,  the  Elk- 
horn,  Dick's' river.  Green  river,  Salt  river,  Cumberland, 
and  the  Great  Kenhaway,  or  New  river.  These  are  all  na- 
vigable for  boats  almost  to  their  sources,  for  the  greatest 
part  of  the  year.  The  soil  is  amazingly  fertile;  the  inhd< 
bitants  distinguish  its  quality  by  first,"  second,  and  third 
rate  lands ;  and  scarcely  any  such  thing  as  a  marsh  or  swamp 
is  to  be  found.  This  country  has  a  more  temperate  and 
healthy  chmate  tha.n  the  other  settled  parts  of  America. 
Kentucky  was  purchased,  by  the  State  of  Virginia,  of  the 


Indians,  in  1775,  and  formed  into  an  independent  state  in 
1792.    In  1790,  the  number  of  hihabilants  was  73,677,  and 
from  its  rapid  increase  in  population,  may  now  probably  be 
estimatc(j  at  200,000.    There  are  many  considerable  towns; 
the  principal  of  which  are  Lexington  and  Washington. 
KiCPT,  preter.  and  part.  pass,  of  Kkep. 
KE'RCHEIF,  orKE't{CIIIEF,i.a  head  dress. 
KERF,  s.  [ceorfan,  Sax.]  the  slit  sawn  away  bttween  tw» 
pieces  of  stutf.^  i 

KE'RMAN,  a  province  of  Persia,  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Spgestan,  and  a  \)art  of  Korasan  ;  on  the  E.  by  Mexiran  ;  on 
tlie  S.  by  the  Persian  Gulf;  and  on  the  W.  by  P'arsistan. 
The  northern  part  is  barren  and  neatly  desert^  without  ri- 
vers or  brooks, and  the  air  unhealthy.  "Towards  the  S.  the 
air  is  more  pure  and  the  land  fertile.  The  Gucbres  are  nu- 
merous, who  are  chiefly  employed  in  manufactures  of 
stuft's  and  silk.  Here  are  some  mines  of  copper,  lead,  ami 
iron  ;  also  sheep,  w  hich  lose  their  fleeces  in  spring,  and  be- 
come as  naked  as  sucking  pigs ;  the  inhabitants  drive  a 
great  trade  in  their  wool.     Sirgian  is  the  capital. 

KE'RMES,  s.  is  a  roundish  body,  of  the  bigness  of  a  pea, 
and  of  a  brownish  red  colour,  covered,  when  most  perfect, 
with  a  purplish  gray  »lust.  It  contains  a  multitude  of  little 
distinct  granules,  soft,  and  when  crushed  yiedds  a  scarlet 
.juice.  It  is  found  adhering  to  a  kind  of  holme-oak.  In 
Spain  it  is  used  as  a  cordial  for  hiiig-in  women,  and  pre- 
vents abortion  ;  it  is  also  of  great  use  in  dyin^.  Before 
the  last  century  it  was  understood  to  be  a  vegetalile  excres- 
cence ;  but  we  now  know  it  to  be  the  extended  bodv  of  .Tn 
animal  parent,  filled  with  a  numerous  ofl&pring,  which  are 
the  little  red  granules. 

KERN,  4.  an  Irish  foot-soldier;  also,  a  hand  mill,  consist- 
ing of  two  pieces  of  stone,  bv  which  corn  is  ground. 

KE'RNEL,  J.  [cymel,  a  gland.  Sax.]  that   part  of  a  nut 
which  is  contained  in  the  shell ;  any  thing  included  in  a  husk 
or  skin.    The  seeds  in  pulpy  fruit;  the  central  part  of  any 
thing  which  is  covered  with  a  crust,  hard  substance,  or  with 
a  concretion.    Hard  knobs  formed  in  the  flesh  ;  the  glandi 
of  the  throat. 
To  KE'RNEL,  v.  n.  to  ripen  or  grow  to  kernels. 
KE'RNELLY,  a.  full  of  kernels;  resembling  kernels. 
KE;R  N  ELWORT,  s.  a  species  of  fig-wort. 
KE'RRY,  a  county  of  Ireland,  in  the  province  of  Mun> 
ster, bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  on  the  N. 
by  the  river  Shannon  ;  on  the  E.  by  the  counties  of  Lime- 
rick and  Cork  ;  and  on  the  S.  by  a  part  of  Cork  and  the 
Ocean.    It  is  about  64  miles  long,  and  from  18  to  40  broad. 
It  possesses  many  fine  harbours,  and  the  southern  district  is 
plain  and  fertile ;  but  a  large  part  is  fuUof  niountains.almost 
inaccessible,  so  that  little  corn  is  produced,  and  grazing  is 
more  attended  to.    Considerable  quantities  of  beef,  butter, 
hides,  and  tallow,  are  exported.    It  contains  84  parishes, 
about  19,400  houses,  and  107,000  inhabitants.    Iron  ore  is 
to  be  had  in  most  of  the  southern  baronies,  and  here  are  se- 
veral spas,  or  medical  springs.    The  principal  rivers  are 
the  Blackwater,  Feal,  Gale  and  Brick,  Cash  in  Mang,  Lea, 
Flesk,  Laune,  Carrin,  Farthin,  Finny,  and  Roughty.    Tlie 
county  town  is  Tralee. 

KE'RSEY,  JT.  {karsaye,  Belg.  carisee,  Tr.']  a  Coarse  woollen 
manufacture  between  a  stuft'and  a  cloth. 

KESTE'VEN,  one  of  the  three  divisions  of  Lincolnshire, 
containing  the  western  part  of  the  county,  from  the  middle 
to  the  southern  extremity.  It  possesses  variety  of  soil ;  but, 
on  the  whole,  though  intermixed  with  large  heaths,  is  a  fer- 
tile country.  Part  of  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire  are  in  this 
district ;  the  air  of  which,  however,  is  more  salubrious  than 
that  of  the  district  of  Holland;  and  the  soil,  moreover,  is 
more  fruitful. 

KESTREL,  #.  [juerorffe,  Fr.]  a  little  kind  of  bastard 
hawk. 

KE'SWICK,  a  small,  but  neat  and  well-built  town  of 
Cumberland,  consisting  of  one  long  street.    It  has  consider 
able  manufactures  of  woollen  stuff's,  flannels,  duffels,  &c.  and 
is  pleasantly  seated  iu  a  beautiful  and  extensive  vale,  sur- 
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raunded  by  hills,  through  which  flows  tho  Dpiweiit,  25  miles 
N.  VV.  byN.   of  Kendal,  and  287  N.  N.  W.  of  London. 
Jklarket  on  Saturday. 
KESWICK,  Vale  of,  a  romantic  spot,  in  the  southern 

Eart  of  Cumberland,  lately  much  visited  by  the  admirers  of 
eautiful  scenes  in  nature.  Here  is  the  lake  of  Keswick, 
or,  more  properly,  the  lake  of  Derwent-water.  To  the 
N.  of  this  romantic  piece  of  water  soars  the  lofty  moiuitain 
Skiddaw,  near  tlie  foot  of  which  is  Basinglhwaile  Water. 
To  the  S.  are  the  cragsy  hills  of  Borrowdale,  where  the 
ea<jles  build  their  nests,  and  whence  the  Derwenl  derives  its 
supplies  of  water. 

,  KETCH,  *.  [caiechio,  a  barrel,  Ital.]  a  small  vessel  used 
to  bring  fish  to  market,  or  as  a  tender  to  large  ships'.  It  has 
two  masts,  its  mainsail  an<l  top  sail  standing  square  as  ships 
do,  and  its  fore-sailand  jib  like  those  of  hoys. 

KETTERING,  a  handsome,  populous,  trading  town,  in 
Northamptonshire,  with  manufactures  of  lace,  shalloons, 
serges,  tammies,  &c-  in  which  near  2000  hands  are  said  to 
be  employed.  It  has  a  sessions-bouse  for  tlse  county,  and  is 
seated  on  a  river  that  runs  into  the  Nen,  12  miles  K.  E.  of 
Northampton,  and  75  N.  W.  of  London.  Market  on 
Friday. 

KE'Tl'LE,  s.  [cell,  Belg.]  a  vessel  in  which  liquor  and 
meat  is  boiled.  The  name  of  pot  is  given  to  the  boiler 
tliat  bellies  out  in  the  middie,  and  grows  narrower  towards 
the  top;  but  that  of  kettle,  to  the  vessel  whose  sides  are 
straight  from  the  bottom,  or  grow  wider  towards  the  top; 
authors,  however,  use  these  words  promiscuously. 

KETTLEDRUM,  «.  a  drum  whose  body  is  brass,  and  re- 
sembles the  shape  of  a  kettle. 

KEW,  a  village  of  Surry,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames, 
opposite  to  Old  Brentford,  and  about  7  miles  W.  by  S.  of 
London.    On  its  green  is  Kew-house,  a  royal  palace,  cele- 
brated for  its  fine  gardens,  and  the   king's  exotic  garden. 
The  last  has  been  brought  to  great  perfection  by  the  intro- 
duction of  many  new   plants  from  Africa  and  New  South 
Wales,  and  is  known  throughout  all  Europe  by  the  late  Mr. 
Alton's  Hortus  Kewensis.     The  palace  was  formerly  the 
seatofMr.  Molineaux,  secretary  Jo  the  late  king  (George  II.) 
■when  prince  of  Wales,  but  afterwards  became  the  residence 
of  tha  late  prince  and  princess  of  Wales,  who  greatly  im- 
proved both  the  house  and  gardens.     His  present  majesty, 
also,  has  considerably  enlarged  the  gardens,  and  formed  a 
junction  with  them  and  Richmond  gardens. 
KEX,  s.  a  provincial  term  for  hemlock. 
KEY,  3.  [coeg,  Sax-la  little  iron  instrument,  formed  with 
holes  answering  to  the  wards  of  a  lock,  by  which  the  bolt 
is  pushed  forward  or  backward ;  an  instrimictit  by  which 
any  thing  is  screwed,  turned,  shut,  or  opened.     Figuratively, 
an  explanation  of  any  thing  obscure,  mysterious,  orditlicult. 
The  parts  of  a  m;isical  instrument,  particularly  of  a  spinnet, 
which  are  struck  by  the  fingers.    In  music,  a  certain  fun- 
damental note  or  tone,  to  which  the  whole  piece  is  accom- 
modated, with  which  it  usually  begins,  and  must  always  end. 
In  architecture,  the  last  stone  placed  at  the  top  of  an  arch. 
In  commerce,  a  bank  raised  perpendicular  from  the  water, 
or  a  wharf  made  use  of  for  shipping  or  unloading  goods. 
See  Quay. 

KE'YAGE,  s.  money  paid  for  laying,  or  loading  and  tin- 
loading,  goods  at  a  key. 

KEYHOLE,  s.  the  aperture  in  a  door  or  lock  through 
which  the  key  is  put. 

KE'YNSHAM,  (proverbially  called  Smoky,  i.  e.  foggy 
a  town  of  SomersetSiiire,  the  chief  trade  of  which  is  malting. 
In  the  neighbourhood  is  a  quarry,  where  stones  are  ofton 
found  of  a  serpentine  form  but  without  the  representation 
of  a  head.  Ever/  year,  in  the  spring,  the  river  liere  swarms 
with  millious  of  little  eels,  scarcely  as  big  as  goose-quills, 
which  the  inhat*itants  catch,  on  the  top  of  the  water,  with 
small  nets,  and  scorning  off  their  skins  by  an  art  which 
they  have,  make  lliem  into  cakes,  (reckoned  here  a  dainty) 
which  they  fry  and  eat.  It  is  a  great  thoroughfare,  on  tlie 
lower  road  between  Bath  and  Bristol,  and  is  seated  on  tile 


river  Avon,  oyer  which  it  has  a  bridge  of  15  arches,  (and 
another  bridge  over  the  Chew)  6  miles  S.  E.  of  Bristol  and 
115  W.  of  London.    Market  on  Thursday. 

KE'YSTONE,  t.  the  middle  or  upper  stone  of  an  arch; 

KICKING,  a  city  of  China,  of  the  first  rank  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Tchekiang.  Canals  are  cut  through  all  parts  of 
the  city  and  in  all  the  streets  there  are  piazzas,  to  walk 
under,  free  from  rain.  There  are  many  triumphal  arcncs 
both  within  and  without  the  city,  and  15  marble  towers,  on 
the  sides  of  the  canal,  by  which  all  the  barks  pass.  There 
is  scarcely  a  house  where  they  do  not  breed  silkworms. 
It  is  590  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Pekin. 

KIANG-NAN,  a  province  of  China,  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  Chantong  ;  on  the  E.  by  the  Gulph  of  Nanquin;  on  the 
S.  by  Tchekiang  and  Kiang-Si ;  and  on  the  W.  by  Honan 
and  Hou-Qu;ii)g.  It  contains  14  cities  of  the  first  rank,  and 
!)3  of  the  second  and  third,  which  are  very  populous,  and 
of  the  greatest  note  for  trade  in  the  empire.  It  is  the  ren- 
dezvous of  all  the  great  barks,  being  full  of  lakes,  rivers, 
and  canals  ;  and  their  silks,  japanned  goods,  uik,  and  paper, 
are  in  high  esteem.  In  the  city  of  Clianjjlii,  only,  there  are 
200,000  weavers  of  plain  cottons  and  muslins.  Nanking  is 
the  capital. 

KIANG-SI,  a  province  of  China,  bounded  on  llie  N.  by 
Kiang-Nan  ;  on  the  S.  bv  Quantong;  on  the  W.  by  Hou- 
Quang  ;  and  on  the  E.  by  Fokien  and  Tchekiang.  The 
mountains  with  which  the  province  is  snrroundcd,  are  either 
covered  with  wood,  or  famous  for  their  minerals,  simples, 
and  medicinal  plants.  Its  soil  is  very  rich  and  fertile,  being 
v\'ell  watered  by  brooks,  lakes,  and  rivers,  which  abound 
vyith  fish  ;  and  there  are  mines  of  gold,  silver,  lead,  iron,  and 
tin.    The  rice  and  arrack  here,  are  excellent ;  but  it  is  more 

Sarticularly  noted  for  its  fine  porcelain,  which  is  made  at 
.iang-Teching. 

KIBE,  s.  \kibwe,  Brit.J  a  chilblain,  or  chap  in  the  beds, 
caused  by  cold. 

Ki'BED,  a.  troubled  with  kibes  or  chilblains. 

To  KICK,  V.  a.  [hauclien,  Teut.]  to  strike  with  the  foot. 

KICK,  s.  a  blow  given  with  the  foot. 

KI'CKER,  ».  one  who  strikes  with  his  foot. 

Ki'CKSHAW,  s.  [supposed  to  be  corrupted  from  qwlrpie 
ehose,  Fr.]  something  contemptuous,  fanlasticid,  or  ridicu- 
lous; a  dish  so  changed  by  cookery  that  it  can  scarcely  be 
known.    The  last  sense  is  that  «hich  is  now  in  use. 

KL'CKSEY-WICKSEY,  s.  a  cant  word,  applied  in  ridicule 
and  contempt  !o  a  wife. 

KID,  s.  [/(id,  Dan.]  the  young  of  a  goat.  Figuratively, 
applied  to  a  young  cliild. 

To  KID,  V.  a.  to  bring  forth  kids,  applied  to  a  she-goat. 

KI'DDER,  or  KIDDIER,  J.  a  person  who  carries  corn, 
dead  victuals,  or  other  merchandize,  np  and  down  to  sell ;  a 
pork  butcher. 

KIDDERMINSTER,  a  town  of  Worcestershire,  the  prin- 
cipal manufacturing  place  in  the  county,  and  long  celebrated 
for  its  dirt'erent  manufactures  of  woollens,  carpets,  poplins, 
crapes,  bombazeens,  &c.  The  inhabitants  are  about  5800. 
Its  former  trade  of  stuffs,  however,  is  much  declined,  on  ac- 
count cf  the  general  use  of  cotton  goods  ;  but  its  carpet  ma- 
nufactory has  greatly  increased  ;  and  it  is  still  the  first  mar- 
ket in  England  for  pile,  or  plush  carpets,  which,  for  beauty 
of  colour  and  patterns,  exceed  any  othiT.  'These  are  fre- 
quently called  Wilton,  from  having  been  first  made  at  that 
town  ;  but,  at  present,  by  much  the  greater  part  are  uiad^ 
at  Kidderminster.  The  silk  and  worsted  trades  hnve  also 
been  mtroduced  here,  and  employ  about  2000  hands.  The 
goods  go  chiefly  to  Portugal,  and  flieir  carriage  has  been 
muchfacilitated  by  the  late  canal  communications.  It  is  seat- 
ed under  a  hill,  on  the  river  Stour,  14  miles  S.  !''.  of  Bridgg- 
liorth,  and  125  N.  W.  of  London.    Market  on  Thuisday. 

KI'DDLE,  or  KIT>EL,  *.  a  dam  or  wear  in  a  river,  with 
a  narrow  cut  in  it,  for  the  laying  of  (lots  or  othet  engines  to 
oatcli  fish.  They  are  corruptly  called  /iettlcs,  and  are  much 
used  in  Wales  anH  Kent. 
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To  KIDNAP,  V.  a.  Ifrom  kind.  Belg.  a  cliild]  to  steal 
cliilarcn,  or  hunuin  beings. 

KIDNAPPER,  ».  one  who  steals  children  or  human 
beines. 

•  Kl  DNEY,  s.  the  etymology  unknown  ;  in  anatomy, 
are  two  in  nuniber,  one  on  eacli  side ;  they  have  the  same 
figure  as  kidney-beans;  their  length  is  four  or  tive  fingers, 
their  breadth  three,  and  their  tluckness  two;  the  right  is 
under  the  liver,  and  the  left  under  the  spleen.  The  use  of 
the  kidneys  is  to  separate  the  urine  from  the  blood,  which, 
by  the  motion  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  is  thrust  into  the 
emukent  branches,  which  carry  it  to  tiie  little  glands,  by 
which  the  serocity  being  separated,  is  received  by  the  ori- 
lice  of  the  little  tubes,  which  go  from  tlie  glands  to  the  pel- 
vis, and  from  thence  it  runs  by  the  ureters  into  the  bladder. 
Figuratively,  race  or  kind,  in  ludicrous  language. 

Kl'DNEYBEAN,  ».  a  plant  so  named  from  its  resem- 
bling a  kidnev. 

KI'DNEY-VETCH,  s.  a  plant,  the  same  with  the  ladies. 
fin|rcr,  found  on  dry  and  chalky  pastures. 

KI'DNEIYWORT,  s.  an  herb,  called  also  navelwort,  and 
wall-pennywort.  It  has  alternate  leaves,  with  central  leaf- 
stocks;  a  branched  stem,  and  yellowish,  or  greenish  white, 
spikes  of  flofrers.  It  grows  on  old  walls  and  stony  places, 
and  flowers  from  May  to  July. 

KlDWE'LLY,  a  town  of  Carmarthenshire,  noted  for- 
merly for  the  clothing  trade.  Here  is  a  castle,  the  very 
lar^e  remains  of  whicn,  extremely  well  preserved,  shew  it 
to  have  been  very  stately  and  magnificent.  A  canal  has 
been  cut  from  hence  to  some  collieries  at  Puyllgod,  about 
4  miles  distant,  whence  coal  is  brought  down  and  exported. 
It  is  situated  on  the  GwandrathVacb,  a  branch  oftheTowy, 
which  empties  itself  into  that  river,  at  its  efflux  into  the 
British  Channel,  9  miles  S.  of  Carmarthen,  and  224  W.  by 
N.  of  London.  Market  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 
Fairs  on  May  24,  July  22,  and  October  29. 

KILDA,  St.  a  small  island  of  Scotland,  one  of  the 
Hebrides  about!  1  leagues  W.  of  North  Uist.  The  inhabi- 
tants live  chiefly  by  fishing  and  catching  wild  fowls.  In  the 
latter  employment  they  are  amazino;ly  adventurous,  being 
let  down  by  a  rope  from  the  summit  of  high,  precipitous 
rocks,  where  they  clamber  among  the  rugged  ciifis,  in  search 
of  the  eggs  and  nests  of  various  birds.  I5ut  the  more  safe 
and  common  method  of  catching  these  fowls  is,  by  spread- 
ing a  large  net  over  the  face  of  the  rock  where  they  lodge, 
in  which  great  numbers  are  at  once  entangled,  and  lowered 
down  into  a  boat.  St.  Kilda  is  the  most  westerly  island  of 
Great  Britain.    Laf.  55.48.  N.  Ion.  8. 18.  \V. 

KlLDATiE,  a  county  in  tlie  province  of  Leinster,  3,3 
miles  in  length,  and  from  12  to  21  in  breadth.  Itis  boiuidcd 
on  the  W.  by  King  and  Queen's  County;  on  the  N.  by 
!Mealli ;  on  the  E.  by  Dublin  and  Vi'icklow  ;  and  on  the  .S. 
by  Carlow.  It  contains  11,200  houses,  and  about  66,000 
inhabitants,  and  is  a  (ine,  arable,  fertile,  country,  well  wa- 
tered by  the  Barrow,  Liftey,  Boyne,  and  other  rivers. 

KILDA'RE,  a  town  of  Leinster,  capital  of  a  county  of 
the  same  name.  It  is  chiefly  supported  by  frequent  horse- 
races, on  what  is  called  the  Currair/ifXa  tine  plain,  containing 
Ufiwards  of  3000  acres)  and  is  27  miles  S.  \V.  of  Dublin. 

K'lLDERKlN,  s.  [Iiindehin,  a  baby,  Belg.]  a  small  bar- 
rel ;  a  liquid  measure,  containing  two  firkins,  or  eighteen 
gallons,  beer  measure,  and  sixteen,  ale  measure.  Two  kil- 
derkins make  a  barrel,  and  fotir  an  hogshead. 

KlLf iATiREN,  a  town  of  Peinbrokesliire,  seated  on  the 
S.  side  of  the  river  Tyvy,  30  miles  N.  of  Pembroke,  and  227 
W.  N.W.  of  London.  Near  it  is  a  remarkable  salmon  leap, 
and  also  large  works  for  the  fabricating  of  tin  i)lates.  Market 
on  Wednesday. 

KI'LHAM,  a  town  in  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  in 
the  Woulds.  It  is  about  4  fiiVlongs  hi  length,  ami  stands  in 
agood  soil  for  corn,  28  miles  N.of  Hull,  and  200  N.  of  Lon- 
don.    Market  on  Thursday. 

KIL'KE'NN  Y,  a  county  of  Leinster,  is  36  miles  in  length 
and  18  in  breadth,  and  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Tipperaiy, 
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on  the  N.  by  Queen's  County,  on  the  E.  by  Carlow  and 
Wexford,  and  on  the  S.  by  Waterford.  It  contains  127 
parishes,  about  17,750  houses,  and  near  lOO^OOO  inhabitants. 
The  surface  is  generally  level,  and  the  soil  fertile,  and  being 
proper  for  tillage,  prbduces  corn,  wool,  marble,  and  a  spe- 
cies of  coal,  which,  like  charcoal,  burns  without  smoke,  is 
very  durable  in  burning,  and,  without  any  blaze,  piodiires 
an  uncommon  heat.  The  countrj'  abounds  with  line  planta- 
tions, and  is,  from  the  purity  of  the  air,  esteemed  extremely 
healthful.  The  principal  rivers  are,  the  Barroc,',  which 
bounds  it  on  the  E.  the  Suir,  which  forms  its  southern  boun- 
dary ;  and  the  Norc,  which  crosses  it  from  N.  to  S. 

KlLKE'NNY,  a  populous  trading  town  of  Ireland,  capital 
ofa  county  of  the  same  name.  It  has  a  small  cathedral, 
is  one  of  the  neate.st  towns  in  the  kingdom,  and  contains 
about  17,000  inhabitants.  The  borough  of  St.  Canice,  or 
Irish  Town,  is  .joined  to  English  Town,  which  is  the  prin. 
cipal ;  and  both  together,  form  one  large  town.  The  mahii: 
factures  chiefly  carried  on  here,  are  coarse  woollen 
cloths,  blankets  of  extraordinan'  fine  quality,  and  con- 
siderable quantities  of  starch.  The  houses  are  decorated, 
with  a  beautiful  black  and  white  marble,  dug  from  quarries 
near  the  town,  and  which  is  cut  and  polished  by  water.  It 
is  seated  on  the  river  Nore,  over  which  it  has  two  handsome 
bridges,  26  miles  N.  of  Waterford,  65  N.  E.  of  Cork,  and 
64  S.  W.  of  Dublin.     Lat..'J2  36.  N.  Ion.  7. 18.  W. 

To  KILL,  V.  a.  [formerly  written  qnelt,  from  cwellan,  Sar.. ! 
to  murder  or  deprive  of  life.  Figuiatively,  to  deprive  of  the 
power  of  growing. 

KILLALOE,  a  city  of  Clare,  in  Mnnster,  seated  on  the 
river  Shannon,  over  which  it  has  a  bridge  of  19  arclirs, 
10  miles  N.  of  Limerick,  and  86  S.  W.  of  Dublin.  Here  is 
a  considerable  salmon  and  eel  fisherj'. 

KILLARNEY,  a  beautiful  lake  of  Kerry,  in  Mnnster, 
otherwise  called  Lough  Lean,  from  its  being  surrounded  by 
high  mountains.  It  is  properly  divided  into  three  parts, 
called  the  lower,  middle,  and  upper  lakes.  The  northeni, 
or  lower  lake,  is  about  6  miles  in  length,  and  from  3  to  4  in 
breadth.  The  country  on  this  and  the  eastern  boundary, 
is  here  and  there  diversified  with  gentle  swells,  many  of 
which  afford  beautiful  prospects  of  the  lake,  the  islands,  and 
the  surrounding  scenery.  The  S.  shore  is  composed  of 
immense  mountains,  rising  abruptly  from  the  water,  and 
covered  with  woods  of  the  finest  timber.  On  the  side  of 
one  of  these  mountains  is  O'Sullivan's  Cascade,  which  falls 
into  a  lake  with  a  roar  that  strikes  the  timid  with  awe. 
The  view  of  this  sheet  of  water  is  uncomrtonly  fine,  ap- 
pearing as  if  it  were  descending  fi-om  an  arch  of  wood,  which 
overhangs  it  above  70  feet  in  height  from  the  point  of  view. 
Coasting  along  this  shore  affords  an  almost  endless  enter- 
tainment, every  change  of  position  presenting  a  new  scene; 
the  rocks  hollowed  and  worn  |iHto  a  variety  of  forms  by 
the  waves,  and  the  trees  and  shrubs  bursting  from  the  pores 
of  the  sapless  'stone,  forced  to  assume  the  most  uncouth 
shapes,  to  adapt  themselves  to  their  fantastic  situations. 
The  promontory  of  Mucruss,  which  divides  the  upper  from 
thelower  lake,  isa  perfect  land  of  enchantment;  and  aroad 
is  carried  through  the  centre  of  it,  which  '<:;folds  all  the 
interior  beauties  of  the  place.  Among  the  distant  moun- 
tains, Turk  appears  an  object  of  magnificence  ;  and  Man- 
gertan's  more  lofty,  though  less  interesting,  summit,  soars 
above  the  whole.  The  passage  to  the  upper  lake  is  round 
the  extremity  «f  Mucruss,  which  confines  it  on  one  side, 
and  the  approaching  mountains  on  the  other.  Here  is  that 
celebrated  rock,  called  the  Eagle's  Nest,  which  produres 
wonderful  echoes.  A  french  horn  sounded  here,  raises  a 
concert  superior  to  100  instruments,  in  some  situations ;  and 
the  report  of  a  single  cannon  is  answered  by  a  successiou 
of  peals  resembling  the  loudest  thunder,  which  seems  to 
travel  the  surrounding  scenery,  and  die  away  among  the  dis- 
tant mountuins.  The  upper  lake  is  about  4  miles  in  iengtii, 
and  froni  2  to  3  in  breadth  ;  it  is  almost  surrounded  f)y 
mountains,  from  which  descend  a  number  of  boaiitifiil 
cascades.    The  islands  in  this  lake  are  uuicerous,  and  afford 
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sn  amazing  viiricty  of  picturesque  views.  'I'he  cptifre  talic, 
which  coiiirminicates  with  Ihe  upper,  is  small  iiicoinparisoii 
with  the  jother  two,  and  does  not  sliew  an  equal  variety. 
Thf  shores,  however,  are  in  many  places,  indented  vvitii 
beautiFui  hays,  snrrounded  with  dark  groves  oi'  trees,  some 
ofwlxich  have  a  very  picturesque  appearance,  when  viewtil 
from  the  water.  'J"he  eastern  bonudary  is  formed  hy  tlie 
base  of  Mangerton,  down  the  steep  side  of  whicli  descends 
a  cascade,  visible  for  l.SO  yards.  This  fall  of  water  is  sup- 
plied by  a  circidar  lake  near  the  suHiniit  of  the  mountain, 
called  the  Devil's  Punch  Bowl.;  which,  on  account  of  its 
immense  depth,  and  continual  overflow  of  water,  is  con- 
»idered  as  one  of  the  greatest  ciTriosities  in  Killarney. 

KI'LLEH,  t.  oile  whodeprivcs  ol  life,  or  puts  to  dcatli. 

KILLICllA'NKIE,  a  noted  pass  of  Perthshire,  near  the 
junction  of  the  Tumel  with  the  Garray.  It  is  tiie  grand  en- 
trance into  the  Hijjhiands  in  those  parts,  and  is  formed  by 
lofty  mountaitis  impending  over  the  Garray,  which  rushes 
through  ilia  deep,  darksome,  and  rocky  channel,  overhung 
with  trees,  forming  a  scene  of  liorrible  (grandeur.  Formerly 
this  was  a  pass  of  much  ditliculty  and  elanger,  a  path  hang- 
ing over  a  tremendous  precipice,  threatened  destruction  to 
tlie  least  false  step  of  the  traveller.  At  present,  a  fine  road, 
formed  by  the  soldiery  lent  hy  government,  gives  an  easy 
access  t«t  the  remote  Highlands;  and  the  two  sides  are  joined 
by  a  fine  arch. 

KILLOUGH,  or  Port  St.  Anne,  a  town  of  Down  in 
Ulster,  76  miles  N.  by  E.ofDiiblin.  It  lies  N.  of  St.  John's 
Point  and  has  a  good  quay,  from  which  considerable  quan- 
tities of  barley  are  exported.  Here  is  a  protitahle  marnifac- 
tureofsalt.  "At  a  small  distance  from  the  town,  near  the 
sea  is  a  rock,  in  which  there  is  an  oblong  hole,  whence  a 
strange  noise  is  heard,  at  the  ebbing  and  tiowiiig  of  the  tide 
somewhat  resembling  the  sound  of  a  huntsman's  liorn.  At 
the  coming  in  of  the  tide  whilst  the  waters  are  beating  up 
under  the  rock,  a  cold  air  bursts  from  it  with  a  mixture  of 
spray  ;  but  as  the  waters  retire  during  the  ebb,  there  is  a 
strong  draft  of  air  sets  in  at  the  hole,  to  fill  up  to  prevent 
the  vacuum  which  the  retiring  of  the  water  would  produce. 
In  an  open  field,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  town, 
there  is  a  rery  curious  cave,  about  27  yards  long,  which  has 
a  winding  passage,  two  feet  and  a  half  broad,  with  three 
doors  in  it,  besides  the  entrance  leadiu"  to  a  circular  cham- 
l)er,  three  yards  in  diameter,  where  there  is  a  fine,  cool, 
limpid  well. 

KI'LLOW,  ox  CA'LLOW,  *.  an  English  name  for  a  black 
earth,  of  a  mixture  between  the  marbles,  ochres,  and  clay, 
common  in  many  parts  of  England,  Wales,  and  Ireland. 

KILM.A'RNOCK,  a  town  of  Ayrshire,  containing  about 
5670  inhabitants.  It  is  noted  for  its  manufactures  of  gloves, 
carpets,  stockings,  night-caps,  bonnets,  and  other  woollen 
goods,  and  is  15  miles  S.  W.  of  Glasgow. 

KILN,  s.  \ci/hi.  Sax.]  a  stave  or  furnace  contrived  for  ad- 
mitlinif  heat,  and  drying  or  burning  such  things  as  are  con- 
tained in  it. 

To  KILNDRY,  v.  a.  to  dry  in  a  kiln. 

Kl'iMBO,  a.  \schembo,  Ital.]  ^rooked  ;  bent ;  with  the  arms 
bent,  and  sticking  out  from  the  sides. 

Kl'.MBOLTON,  a  town  of  Huntingdonshire,  with  an  ele- 
jrant  castle.  It  is  8  miles  W.  S.  \V.  of  Huntingdon,  and  64 
N.  of  London.     Market  on  Friday. 

KIN,  f.  [<7/K«e,  Sax.]  of  the  same  family;  a  relation;  of 
the  same  race.  Used  as  a  termination  to  express  something 
(hminutive;  thus  moH/iiAin,  a  little  mau  ;  jnmniAj;i,' a  very 
small  pin. 

KINCA'RDIN,  a  shire  of  Scotland,  which  sends  two 
members  to  parliament,  viz.  one  for  the  shire,  and  one  for 
the  borough  of  Inverbervie,  &c. 

KIND,  (I.  [from  ci/mie.  Sax. J  behaving  with  tfivility  to 
others ;  benevolent,  or  filled  with  generalgood-will. 

KIND,  s.  [eiinne,  Sax. J  race  ;  or  class  containing  several 

species.     A'l'iirf,  in  Teutonic  English,  answers  to  gemts,  and- 

toiilo  specks ;  a  distinction  not  always  observed.    The  par- 

licular  nature  of  a  thing ;  the  natural  state  of  a  thing.   "  Le- 
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vied  ia  kind  upon  corn."  Arluiii.  Nature,  cr  particular 
inaMBer.  Sort,  used  with  in,  iniplyiHif  by  way  of.  "  lii  a 
hiiitl  uf  f-cotn."  tiacon.     Manner;  way. 

'Fi,  Kl'iS'DLE,  r.  a.  f c^ii(/( .'«H,  Sa X.  I  to  set  on  firt ;  to 
light,  or  make  to  burn.  Figuratively,  to  excite,  lo  inliauic, 
or  exasperate ;  to  catch  fire.  To  bri»g  forth,  appli'jd  lo 
rabbits,  etc.  from  ccnnau,  Sax. 

KI'NDLER,  /.  one  that  lights  or'  sets  fire  to.  Figura- 
livelv,  one  that  inflames,  or  excites  disturbances. 

Ki'NDLY,  ad.  in  a  civil,  good-natured  manner. 

KINDLY,  a.  [from  the  substantive]  of  the  same  nature ; 
bomownial ;  suiting  or  agreeing  with.     lusinuathig ;  mild. 

KI'NDNESS,  s.  civil  behaviour ;_  favourable  treatment,  or 
a  constant  and  liabitual  practise  of  friendly  ollices,  and  be- 
nevolent actions. 

KINDRED,  s.  \ryntene.  Sax.]  relation  by  birth  or  mar- 
riage. 

KI'NDRED,  (t. 'native:  congenial;  agreeing  to  the  na- 
ture of  a  person  or  thing. 

KINE,  J.  the  old  plural  of  Cow. 

KI'NETON,  a  town  in  Warwickshire,  held,  as  its  name 
imports,  by  Ihe  kings  of'England,  if  not  before,  yet  certainly 
bv  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  William  the  Conqueror. 
King  John  kept  his  court  in  the  castle  here.  It  is  y  miles 
E.  of  Stratford,  and  H8  W.  N.  W.  of  London.  Market  04 
Tuesday,  chiefly  for  black  cattle. 

KING,  t.  [ctjn^,  Sax.]  a  person  who  rules  singly  orcr  a 
people.  In  England,  the  king  has  power  of  making  peace 
and  war,  and  calling,  conliiniing.  proroguing,  ami  dissolving 
of  parliaments ;  of  enforcing  old  laws,  determining  rewardg 
and  punishments,  pardoning  offenders,  laying  tiubargoes  011 
shipping,  and  of  opening  and  shutting  sea-port^.  He  is  the 
fountain  of  honour,  and  has  the  sole  power  of  conferring 
dignities  and  titles  of  honour ;  as  creating  dukes,  earls, 
barons,  &c.  In  gaming,  a  card  with  the  picture  of  a  king, 
in  whist,  next  to  an  ace.  The  four  kings  are,  I'Mvid,  Alex- 
ander, Caesar,  and  Charles,  whose  names  are  still  printed  011 
the  French  cards,  and  are  supposed  to  represent  the  four 
monarchies  of  the  Jews,  Greekb,  Romans,  and  that  of  the 
Franks  under  Charlemagne.  King  at  Arms,  is  a  principal 
officer  at  arms,  that  has  pre-eminence  of  the  socictv  of  he- 
ralds ;  of  these  there  are  three,  named,  Garter,  Norroy, 
and  Clarencieux. 

KINGS,  Books  of,  i.  two  canonical  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  so  called,  because  they  contain  the  history  a£ 
the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judali,  frora.the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Solomon,  down  to  the  death  of  Jeboiacliin  king  of 
Judah,  who  was  carried  captive  into  Babylon,  comprising 
the  space  of  about  4M  years. 

ToKING,».a.  to  rule  asa  king;  to  raise  to  the  di^uity 
of  a  king. 

KI'NXjAN,  a  city  of  China  of  the  first  rank,  in  the  pro- 
vince ofKiangsi.  It  is  situated  on  the  river  Kan,  in  an  un- 
even but  fertile  and  agreeable  countrv,  795  miles  South  of 
Pekin. 

KI'NGCRAFT,  s.  the  art  of  governing.     • 

KI'NGCUP,  .V.  ni  botany,  a  kind  of  crowfoot. 

KI'NGDGM,  s.  \ci/iiedom.  Sax.]  the  dominion  or  territo- 
ries subject  to  a  king.  Among  naturalists,  a  class  or  order 
of  things  cr  beings.  Figuralivelv',  a  tract  or  region.  Sy- 
NON.  Empire  conveys  an  idea  of  a  vast  territory,  compos- 
ed of  various  people;  whereas  hing<ltim  implies  one  more 
bounded,  and  intimates  the  unity  of  ihJtnationof  wiiich  it 
is  formed. 

KINGFI'SHER,  J.  in  ornithology,  a  very  beautiful  bird, 
which  frequents  i!ie  banks  of  rivers  and  feeds  upon  fish. 

KINCt  GEORGES  SOUND,  the  name  given  by  Captain 
Cook,  in  1778,  to  the  harbour' which  he  discovered  on  the 
W.  coast  of  N.  America,  at  the  mouth  of  a  great  river,  in 
Ion.  136.48.  W.  and  lat.  49.  3:3.  N.  But  the  natives  called 
itNootka,  the  name  now  generally  adopted  hy  the  English. 
Upon  the  sea  cuast  the  land  is  tolciahly  high  and  level ;  but 
within  the  Sound,  it  rises  into  steep  hills,  which  have  an  uni- 
form appearance.    The  trees  of'whick  the  woods  are  coiu- . 
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iwsed,  are  tlie  Canadian  pine,  white  "cypress,  and  f  wo  or 
tlirec  otlier  sorts  ot  pine.    In  generaJ,  the  trees  grow  here 
Milh  ffreat  vijfour,  and  are  of  a  large  size.    About  tlic  rocks 
an(l  borders  of  the  woods  were  seen  some  strawberry  plants 
anti  raspberry,  currant,  and  gooseberry  bushes,  all  m  a  tlou- 
rishnig  state.    1  he  principal  animals  seen  here  were  ra- 
coons, martens,  and  squirrels.     Birds  are  far  from  being  nu- 
merous, and  thoie  that  are  to  be  seen  arc  remarkably  shv 
owing,  perhaps,  to  their  being  continually  harassed  bv  the 
natives,  wlio  take  f  hem  for  foo.l,  and  use  their  feathers  as  or- 
naments.   The  variety  of  fish  is  not  very  great  here,  vet  thev 
are  in  greater  quantities  than  birds.   Tlie  principal  s'orts  are 
tlie  common  herring,  a  silver-coloured  bream,  and  another 
of  a  brown  colour. .  The  stature  of  the  natives  is,  in  gene- 
Mi,  below  the  comm&n  standard  ;  but  their  persons  are  not 
proportionably  slender,  being  usually  pretty  plump,  though 
not  muscular.    The  women  are,  in  genefal,  of  the  same 
size  and  proportion  as  the  men.    Their  bodies  are  always 
covered  with  red  paint,  but  their  faces  are  ornamented  with 
a  variety  of  colours,  a  black,  a  bright  red,  or  a  white  colour  • 
the  last  of  which  gives  them  a  glia.tly  and  horrible  appear- 
ance,    lliey  appear  to  be  docile   courteous,  and  good-na- 
lurcrt :  but  they  are  quick  in  lesenting  injuries,  and  as 
quickly  torget  them.    A  rattle  and  a  small  Whistle  are  the 
only  instruments  of  music  that  were  seen  among  them. 

I  lieir  houses  consist  of  very  long,  broad  planks,  resting  upon 
the  edges  of  eacli  other,  tied  in  different  parts  with  withes 
o.  nme-bark.  Their  furniture  consists  principally  of  chests 
anrt  boxes  of  various  sizes,  piled  upon  each  other,  at  the 
sides  or  ends  of  their  houses,  in  which  are  deposited  their 
garments,  and  whatever  they  deem  valuable.  They  have 
«  also  square  a«d  oblong  pails,  and  bowls  to  eat  their  food  out 
Of,  cVc.  trora  Iheir  curing  their  tish  in  their  houses,  and 
leaving  the  bones  and  fragments  in  heaps  of  filth  before  the 
doors,  and  from  their  houses  being  without  chimneys,  their 
Habitations  have  a  strong  disagreeable  smell  of  train-oil,  fish 
and  smoke.  ,  ' 

KI-NGLIKE,  or  KI'NGLY,  a.  royal ;  belonging  or  suit- 
■ble  to  a  kin». 

iiit^'^^^^'  "'''  ^^''''  ^"  "'"^  of  majesty ;  with  snperior  dig- 
KINGS  BENCH,  s.  is  a  court  in  which  the  king  was 
formerly  accustomed  to  sit  in  person,  and  on  that  account 
was  moved  with  the  king's  household.  This  was  originally 
the  only  court  m  Westminster-hall,  and  from  this  it  is  thought 
that  the  courts  of  Common  Pleas  and  the  Exchequer  were 
flcrived.  As  tlip  kmg  in  person  is  still  presumed  in  law  to 
sit  in  this  court,  though  only  represented  by  his  judges,  it  is 
said  to  have  supreme  authority,  and  the  proceedings  in  it 
are  supposed  to  be  coram  nobis,  that  is,  before  the  kiu<'.  This 
court  consists  of  the  lord  chief  justice,  and  the  othorlnstices 
or  judges,  who  are  invested  with  a  sovereign  jurisdiction 
over  all  matters,  whether  of  a  criminal  or  public  nature  It 
irequently  proceeds  on  indictments  found  before  other 
courts,  and  removed  by  certiorari  intp  this.    Persons  ille- 

or  either  of  the  houses  of  parliament,  may  be  bailed  in  it- 
anrt  m  some  cases  even  upon  legal  commitments.  Writs  of 
mandamus  are  issued  by  this  court,  for  the  restoring  of  offi- 
cers in  corporations,  Ac.  unjustly  turned  out,  and  treemcn 
wrongfully  disfranchised.    This  court  is  now  divided  inlo  a 

a.TtL?,i  "'^^^''''''^^n^'*'  °"'"  'l«»e™ining  criminal, 
and  the  other  civjl  causes.  The  officers  of  this  court,  on  the 
crown  side,  are  the  clerk  and  secretary  of  the  crown  "and 
nofa  f.r^^H°fi*'''  1'''^=''  ^''"'^  'T  '"■»  "^Inef  clerks  or  pr'otho- 

^^,^!lti  .  ''^  P/Pu"?'.?  '^  '^'"•'  °f  t'«^  declnralions,  the 
T^Tru  ,^t^  "^"'f  H"?'  ♦""  '^'"''  »<'"«'  ^"'•^''>  clerk  of 
II  e  mZo.:,,  '"^  *='7H'»{.'^  •'ails;  to  whicli  may  be  added 

1-1 '\r  shin'?  •P''=''  "'^""^  '^°"^f'  a"** »''«  crycr. 
in<^of  .  uH.t  ^iPi^'  ■'  ^'V^y  '•'""  of  Devonshire,  consist- 
ing ot  a  l)oi  1 1,00  houses.    1 1  is  seated  at  the  head  of  a  small 

bourVor  h'"  ""If"  ''"■  V''  '""^'  l>'low?aft;'¥ng  a  S- 
bour  lor  boats.    Ik. e  is  a  bridge  over  the Salc<,nib  orDod- 
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brook.    It  is  14  miles  SW.  of  Dartmouth,  and  218  W.  bv  S. 
ot  London.    Market  on  Saturday. 

KI'NGSCLEAK,  a  town  in  Hants,  pleasantly  situated  on 
the  edge  of  the  Downs,  near  Berks.O  miles  N.by  W  ofHa- 
singstoke,  and  50  S.  S.  W.  of  London.    It  was  o.ice  the  seat 

i-iNi)!*'*' '"'""'"  ^"^P-    ^'^fket  on  Tuesday. 

KIISGS  COUNTY , a  county  of  Ireland,  m  the  province 
otLemster,34  miles  in  leiiglh,  and  from  13  to  17  in  bnadili 
It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  W.  Meatli ;  on  the  E.  by  Kihiin  e 
and  Queen  s  County  ;  on  the  S.  by  Queen's  Coiiiilv  andJIii.- 
perary ;  and  on  the  W.  by  the  river  Shannon  and'  a  part  of 
iipperary.  The  soil  is  various;  in  some  parts  it  is  very 
tertile,  mothers  not  so  rich  nor  so  well  inhabited  as  some 
other  counties.  It  contains  52  parishes,  about  13,536  houses 

^"v7vi'<^ii"Jr?J"^^"'^ '  '''^^  *^='P'''''  •''  Plii'ipstown. 

KINUS-LVIL,  *.  a  scrophulous  distemper,  in  which  llie 
glands  are  ulcerated  :  it  derives  its  name  from  a  vulvar  on: 
nion  that  itNjjay  be  cured  by  the  touch  of  a  king  or  crowned 
head. 

KITSJGSHIP,  s.  royalty,  or  the  state,  office,  and  digniiv 
ot  a  king.  o     ? 

■   v{^TS^ci^P.^T^'  1: '"  ,Ho<any,  the  asphodelus. 
KliNGniON.    seeHi'M,. 

built  town  of  Surry,  so  called  from  its  having  l)e»«  the  resi 
dence  of  several  of  our  Saxon  kings,  some  of  whom  were 
crowned  here,  on  a  stage  in  the  market-place.  Tlie  I  cut 
assizes  for  the  county  are  held  here.  Ii  is  seated  on  'the 
1  hames,  over  which  it  has  a  wooden  bridge  of  22  oieri  anrl 
20  arches.  U  miles  S.  W.  of  London.  Market  oi.s'' 
turday. 

KINGSTON. or K YNETON.a  pretty  large.and  well-built 
town  of  Herefordshire,  with  a  good  trade  in  narrow  cloth 
It  IS  seated  on  the  river  Arrow,  13  miles  N.  W.  of  Hereford' 
and  149  W  N.  W  of  UnUoii.  Market  on  WedSv! 
i  he  markets  on  Wednesday  before  Easter,  Whitsunlidi- 
and  Christmas,  are  so  considerable  for  corn,  cattle,  leather' 
home-made  linen,  woollen  cloth,  and  provisions,  that  thev 
more  resemble  fairs.  ' 

Kl-NGSTON  RU'SSEL,atown  near  Dorchester.  Il,  ma- 
nor is  held  by  serjeantry,  viz.  to  be  cup-hearer  to  the  kinir 
at  the  four  principal  feasts  of  tlie  year.    Market  on  Thun^ 

RrNGSTON,  a  sea-port  town  of  Jamaica,  in  the  West 
indies,  containing  about  1665  houses,  besides  negro-hiitj 
and  warehouses.  In  1788,  the  nHmber  of  white  inhabitants 
was  6.J39,  of  fr«  people  of  colour  3280,  of  slaves  16,65«* 
n  IS  seated  oh  the  N.  side  of  the  Bay  of  Port  Royal,  on  the 
^.  coast  of  the  island.  It  was  built  after  the  great  earth- 
quake in  1692,  and  is  now  a  large  town,  about  a  mile  in 
length,  and  halt  a  mile  iii  breadlli.  It  is  laid  out  into  little 
squares  and  cross  streets,  and  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade 
and  opulence.  Many  of  the  houi*es,  in  the  upper  part  of  / 
he  town,  are  very  magnificent ;  and  the  markets  for  flesh, 
tnrlles.tish.poultry,  fruits,  and  vegetables,  are  inferior  to 
none.    I.at.  17.  .W.  N.  lon.76.  52.  W. 

KIWiSTONE,  s.  a  kind  offish. 

KINGS- YELLOW.  *.  among  painters,  a  yeJlow  paint 
made  f  rora  orpiment. 

'^'.^'p'lpHPlOU,  a  well-built  and  populous  citv  of  Chi- 
na, ot  the  first  rank,  in  the  province  of  Houquang."  If  haa 
a  great  trade  and  is  situated  on  the  Yangtse  river,  iu  a 
iruittnland  pleasant  country,  with  a  garrison  of  Tartars  to 
wiiom  one  part  of  tlio  town  belongs,  620  miles  S.  S.  W  of 
rehin. 

KINROSS,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  the  shire  of  Kinross, 
seated  on  the  river  Leven,  not  farW.  of  Loch  Leven  and 
20  miles  N .  of  Edinburgh.  The  manufactories  of  tJiis'town 
are  linen  and  cutlery  ware. 

»l„^/i!?^*^?u"  '>.?'''"reo>-.counfy  of  Scotland,  surrounded  by 

ifnlt?  m"^  !/]'.'  ['*•*■•  ''  »,^'"'"t  •■^'  ""'«'  in  circuit 
us  Jength  and  breadth  being  nearly  etjual. 

KINSA'LE.a  town  of  Cork;  in'Munsl'cr,  seated  on  the 

nver  Bandon.    It  is  a  very  |-.opuloiis,  trading  place,  aiid 
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has  a  deep,  coininoclinu-s,  and  secure  harliour,  14  miles  S.  of 
Cork.     Lat.  61.  41.  N.  loD.  8.  28.  W. . 

KrNSjb'OLK,  s.  [from  Am  and  folk]  relations,  or  those 
that  are  of  the  same  family. 

KTOSMAN,  s.  a  man  who  is  related  to,  or  of  the  same 
family  withj  another. 

Kl'NSWOMAN,  s.  a  woman  of  the  same  family  with 
another. 

KI'OF,  or  K  row,  a  considerable  town 'of  Poland,  in  a 
j)alatine  of  the  same  name,  the  residence  of  the  great  dulce 
till  the  12th  century.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  Russian  go- 
vernment of  Kiof,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade.  It 
is  divided  into  the  Old  and  New  town,  and  is  seated  on  the 
W.  side  of  the  river  Dnieper,  180  miles  N.  E.  of  Kamanieck, 
and  335  E.  by  S.  of  Warsaw.  Jvat.  50.  30.  N.  Ion.  31.  51.  E. 
KI'OF,  Kf'OW,  or  KIEVSKOE,  a  government  of  the 
Russian  empire,  lying,  for  the  most  part  on  the  E.  or  left 
side  of  the  river  Dnieper,  although  Kiof  the  capital  is  on 
the  W.  It  contains  11  districts. 
KI'PPERNUT,  3.  a  plant,  tiie  same  with  the  pifinut. 
KI'RBY LONSDALE,  a  large  and  well-built  town  of 
Westmoreland,  with  a  woollen  manufactory.  It  is  seated 
on  the  river  Lon,  10  miles  S.  E.  of  Keudal,  and  253  N.  W. 
of  London.    Market  on  Tuesday. 

KI'RBY  MONK'S,  Warwickshire,  a  town  between  Co- 
ventry and  Lutterworth.    .Market  on  Tuesday. 

KI'RBY  MOORSIDE,  a  town  in  the  N.  Riding  of  York- 
shire, seated  on  the  edge  of  Black  Moore,  near  the  river 
Don,  23  miles  N.  of  York,  and  225  N.  by  W.  of  London. 
Market  on  Wednesday. 

KI'RBY  STE'VEN,  or  Kirby  Stephen,  a  town  of 
Westmoreland,  noted  for  a  manufactory  of  yarn  stockings. 
It  has  a  good  free-school,  with  2  exhibitions,  and  is  seated 
on  the  W.  side  of  the  river  Eden,  near  the  hills  which  sepa- 
rate this  county  from  Yorkshire,  i)  miles  S.  of  Appleby,  and 
281  N.  N.  W.  of  London.    Market  on  Friday. 

KIRK,  *.  [a/rce.  Sax.]  a  church  ;  obsolete  in  England, 
but  still  retained  in  Scotland. 

KIRKCUDBRIGHT,  a  sea-port  of  Scotland,  in  the 
county  of  Kirkcudbright,  seated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Dee,  21  miles  S.  W.  of  Dumfries,  and  83  S.  W.  of  Edinburgh. 
It  has  a  fine  harbour  with  depth  of  water  sutficient  to  ad- 
mit ships  of  any  burden  to  come  up  to  the  town,  and  yet 
has  but  an  inconsiderable  trade.  The  town  consists  of  two 
streets,  which  form  a  right  angle  with  each  other,  having  in 
the  centre  the  town  house. 

KIRKCUDBRIGHT,  once  formed,  with  the  county  of 
Wigton,  the  antient  province  of  Galloway.  Kirkcudbright- 
shire is  bounded  on  the  N.  E.  by  Ayrshire  and  Dumfries- 
shire ;  on  the  S.  by  the  Solway  Frith  and  the  Irish  sea  ;  and 
on  the  W.  by  Wigtonshire  and  Ayrshire.  Its  extent  from 
N.  to  S.  is  nearly  30  miles,  and  trom  E.  to  W.  about  4.3. 
Here  is  a  great  plenty  of  fine  pasture,  and  numerous  flocks 
of  sheep  and  small  cattle. 

KI'RKHAiM,  a  handsome  town  of  Lancashire,  withawell- 
#ndowed  free-school,  for  three  masters.  It  is  seated  near 
the  Ribble,  by  which  it  communicates  with  all  the  late 
inland  navigations,  19  miles  S.  of  Lancaster,' and  223  N. 
N.  W.  of  London.  It  has  a  considerable  manufactory  of  sail 
cloth.     Market  on  Thursday. 

KIRK-O'SWALD,  a  tovyn  of  Cumberland,  with  a  market 
on  Thiusday.     It  is 292^miles from  London. 

KIRKWALL,  a  sea-porl  of  Scotland,  canital  of  Orkney, 
the  principal  of  the  islands  of  that  name,  is  nuilt  upon  an  in- 
let of  the  sea,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  island.  Here  is  the 
stately  cathedral  of  St.  Magnus.  It  is  45  miles  from  Dungs- 
by  Head,  the  most  N.  E  promontory  of  Scotland.  Lat.  68. 
68.  N.  lon.  2,  57.  W. 

KI'RTLE,  s.  \cijrtcl,  Sax.J  an  upper  garment  or  gown. 
Not  in  use 

Kl'RTON,  a  town  in  Lincolnshire,  with  a  truly  magni- 
ficent church.     It  is'seated  on  an  eminence,  on  the  edfje  of 
Lincoln  Heath,  20  miles  N.  of  Lincoln,  and  161  N.  W.  of 
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London.    It  gives  name  to  its  hundred,  in  which  ars  4  vil- 
lages of  the  same  name.    MarV-et  on  Saturday. 

Ill  KISS,  V.  a.  \ctitan,  Brit.J  to  touch  with  the  lips.    Fi- 
guratiyely,  to  treat  with  fouduess  ;  to  touch  gently  or  in  a 
loving  manner. 
KISS,  ).  asatute  given  by  joining  the  lips. 
Kl'SSER,  ».  one  tltat  kisses. 

KI'SSINGCRUST,  s.  the  thin  tender  crust  of  bread, 
formed  where  one  loaf  touches  another  in  the  oven. 

KI'STI,  one  of  the  seven  Caucasian  nations,  that  iidiabit 
the  countries  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian. 
They  consist  of  1(5  dirt'erent  districts  or  tribes,  which  are 
often  at  variance  with  each  other,  and  with  their  neighbours. 
Their  dialects  appear  to  have  no  analogy  with  any  known 
language,  and  their  history  and  origin  are  utterly  unknown. 
Those  belonging  to  the  districts  of  Wapi,  Angusht,  and 
Shalkha,  submitted  to  Russia  in  1770.  The  Thetshan  tribe 
b  so  numerous  and  warlike,  and  has  given  the  Russians  so 
much  trouble,  thatiis  name  is  usually  given  by  them  to  the 
whole  Kisti  nation.  The  Inguslii  live  ni  villages  near  each 
o^her,  containing  about  20  or  30  houses  ;  they  are  diligent 
husbandmen,  and  rich  in  cattle.  Many  of  their  villages 
have  a  stone  tower,  which  serves,  in  time  of^war,  as  a  retreat 
to  their  women  and  children,  and  a  magazine  for  their  ef- 
fects. These  people  are  all  armed,  and  have  the  custom  of 
■wearing  shields.  Their  religion  is  very  simple,  but  has 
some  traces  of  Christianity.  They  believe  in  one  God, 
whom  they  call  Daile,  and,  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  rest 
from  labour.  They  eat  pork,  and  have  a  fast  in  sp'rin"-,  and 
another  in  summer.  They  observe  no  ceremonies  either  at 
births  or  deaths  ;  but  they  allow  (jfpolvg;imy',  and,  at  certaiu 
times,  a  sheep  is  sacrificed  by  a  person  who  seems  to  be 
considered  as  a  kind  of  priest,  as  he  is  obliged  to  live  in  a 
state  of  celibacy.  A  singular  sort  of  hospitality  is  attributed 
to  these  people  by  major  Rennel.  When  a  guest,  or  stran- 
ger, comes  to  lodge  with  tjiem,  one  of  the  host's  daughters 
IS  obliged  to  receive  him,  to'unsaddle  and  feed  liis  horse,  take 
care  of  his  baggage,  prepare  his  dinner,  pass  the  night  with 
Iiim,  and  continue  at  his  disposal  during  his  slay." 

KIT,  f.  [kitte,  Belg.]  a  large  bottle  ;  a  small  fiddle;  a 
small  wooden  vessel  in  which  Newcastle  salmon  is  sent  to 
town. 

KITCHEN,  ».  \kegin,  Brit.]  the  room  in  a  house  where 
the  provisions  are  dressed. 

Kl'TCHENGARDKN,  s.a  garden  wherein  salads,  roots, 
herbs,  cabbages,  and  other  esculent  plants,  are  produced. 

KI'TCHENMAID,  ».  acook  or  maid  who  does  the  bu- 
siness of  the  kitchen. 

KITCHENSTUFF,  t.  the  fat  scummed  off  the  pot,  or 
collected  from  the  dripping  pan. 

KITCHENWENCH,  s.  a  scullion,  or  maid  employed  to 
clean  the  vessels  or  instruments  used  in  cookery. ' 

KITCHENWORK,  j.  cookery,  or  work  done  in  a 
kitchen.    • 

KITE,  s.'\ci)ta,  Sax.]  a  bird  of  prey  that  infests  farms,    ' 
and  steals  chicKens.    Figuratively,  a  person  of  remarkable 
and  [notorious  rapacity.    A  playihing  made  of  paper,  and 
raised  into  the  air  by  means  of  a  long  string,  and  runniog 
against  the  wind. 

Kl'TESFOOT,  s.  a  kind  of  plant. 

Kl'TTEN,  sAkaitcken,  Belg.J  a  yoinig  cat. 

To  KITTEN,  t!.  n.  to  bring  forth  voung  cats. 

KrrTIWVKR,  s.  a  species  of  gull ;  they  inhabit  the 
cliffs  of  Flamborough  head,  the  Bass-isle,  and  the  rocks  on 
the  east  coast  of  Scotland.  ^ 

To  KLICK,  t'.  n.  [from  chcK]  to  make  a  sharp  noise  like 
the  links  of  an  iron  cliain  beating  against  each  other. 

KLlPSI'KINCiLR,  s.  in  zoology,  a  kind  of  antelope, 
that  iidiiibits  the  ^icinity  of  the  Cape  «>f(iood  Mope. 

To  KN  VB,  (the  k  before  the  Jiiu  this  and  all  the  follow- 
ing words  is  uiuti)  xk a.  [hunppen,  Ri-lg.]  to  take  a  short  bite  ; 
to  bite  something  brittle  that  makes  a  noise  between  th*- 
teeth,. 
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KNACK,*,  [enee,  Biit.]  a  toy  or  bau!»le,  whfcli  discovers 
skill  or  contrivance;  are;uliness;  a  peculiar  sli^^titur  habitual 
tlexleritvin  tloiiijsaiiy  lliiiig;;  a  nice  trick. 

To  KN.^CK,  t'.  71.  io  make  a  sharp  shrill  noise  like  that 
of  a  stick  when  breaking. 

KNA'CKEH,  s.  u  maker  ef  small  work.    A  rope  maker. 

KNACt,  f.  a  knob  or  hard  knot  in  wood. 

KNA  Go  Y.  a.  knotty,  or  tiill  o(  knobi. 

KNAP,  s.  [cHup,  Brit.]  an  eminence  ;  a  swelling  protu- 
berance. 

ToKN.AP,  r.  (T.  f/(«(r;)n;7i,  F>e!-,'.j  to  bite  or  break  short; 
to  strike  so  as  to  inai.e  a  sliuru  luuse  like  that  of  breaking. 
To  make  a  sliiivp  noise  bv  a  fuddcn  clash  or  bieakii;j,'. 

KNA'PlUrSTLK,  s.  a'kind  of  iwitp). 

'I'o  KNAi^FLK,  V.  71.  to  break  oJF  with  a  short,  slijrp 
noise. 

KNA'PSACK,  s.  [from  hiappm),  Belg.  to  eat]  the  bagwhich 
a  soldier  carries  at  liis  back  ;  a  ba;j  of  provisions. 

KNA'PWEKD,  s.  a  geiuis  of  plants,  of  wiiicli  there  are 
several  species  ;  the  bluebottle,  mafsellon,  star-thistle,  and 
St.  Uarnabv's  thistle,  belong  to  this  genus. 

KNARK,  s.  [knor,  Teut.]  a  hard  knot. 

KNA'RESBOROUGH,  a  town  in  the  North  Ridino;  of 
Yorkshire,  containins  about  500  houses.  It  is  plea.santly 
seated  on  the  river  Nid,  over  which  it  has  a  stone  bridge,  on 
a  rugt;ed,  rou!,'h  rock,  18  miles  W.  by  N.  of  York,  and  21 1 
N.  by  W.  of  London.  It  is  famous  for  4  medicinal  spriuss, 
near  each  other,  and  yet  of  different  qualities  ;  the  sweet  spa, 
orvitriolic  well;  thestinkinc;,  or  sulphureous  and  very  foetid 
spa  ;  St.  Mungo's  well,  a  cold  bath  ;  and  the  dropping  Widl, 
supposed  to  be  the  most  petrifying  spring  in  England.  The 
adjacent  tields  arc  also  noted  for  liquorice.  It  has  a  manufac- 
ture of  linen  cloth,  sheeting,  etc.     Market  on  Wednesday. 

KNAVE,  s.  \c7iafa.  Sax.]  a  boy  or  servant;  and  in  the 
latter  sense,  in  an  old  translation  of  the  Testament,  in  Lau- 
derdale's library,  we  read,  "  Paul  the  knave  of  Christ," 
wheip,  however,  this  word  was  inserted  purposely.  At 
present  it  is  used  in  a  bad  sense,  to  simiify  a  sly,  artful,  or 
dishonest  fellow.  In  gaming,  it  is  applied  to  a  card  having 
a  soldier  painted  on  it. 

KNA'YEKY,  .t.  dishonesty;  tricks;  low  cunuing;  any 
filing  put  to  an  ill  use. 

Ki^ATISH,  a.  dishonest;  tricking;  waggish ;  mis- 
chievous. 

KNA'VISllLY,  ad.  iu  a  sly,  cunning,  and  dislionest 
manner. 

KN^AVEL,  s.  an  herb  with  greenish  blossoms,  found  on 
sandy  ground,  and  in  corn-fiehls. 

To  KNEAD,  {need)  v.   a.    \ciia(lan,    Sax.    hnedcn,   Belg.] 

to  beat  or  mingle  any  substance.     Seldom  applied  to  any 

tiling  but  the  manner  of  making  dough  fit  for  bakine,  by 

often  rolling  it  in  different  forms,  and  pressing  it  with  the 

■knuckles. 

KNE'ADIXGTROUGH,  {neiding-trof)  s.  a  trough 
in  which  the  paste  of  bread  is  worked  toget4ier. 

KNE'BWORTH,  a  town  of  Herts,  situated  on  a  hill,  or 
knap,  (from  whence  it  has  its  name,)  between  Hertford  and 
Hitcben.    Market  on  Friday. 

KNEE,  s.  [cneow.  Sax.  hiee,  Belg.]  the  joint  of  the  leg 
whereby  it  is  united  to  the  thigh. 

To  KNEE,  V.  a.  to  place  the  knee  upon ;  to  entreat  kneel- 
ing. 

KNEED,  a.  having  knees.  In  botany,  having  joints. 
"  Knead  grass." 

KNEE-DERP,  a.  rising  to  the  knees;  sunk  to  the  knees. 

KNEE-HOLM,  s.  a  kind  of  herb. 

KNEE-PAN,  ».  a  little  round  bone  about  two  inches 
broad,  convex  on  both  sides,  and  covered  with  a  smooth 
cartilage  on  its  foreside,  which  serves  as  a  pulley  to  the  ten- 
don of  the  muscles  that  extend  the  leg. 

To  KNEEL,  V.  n.  to  bend  the  knee  ;  to  touch  the  ground 
with  the  knee,  as  a  sign  of  subjection  and   supplication. 

KNEETRIBUTE,  s.  worship  or  obeisance  shewn  by 
kneeling.    "  lleceive  from  us  hneetribiitc"    Milt. 
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K  .VELL,  *.  \cnil,  Brit.]  the  sound  of  a  bell  rung  ata  burial 
or  funeral. 

KN  l':W,  the  preter  of  Know, 

KNIFE,  s.  plural  knifes,  it  being  a  general  rule,  .that 
nouns  ending  in/or/i' in  the  singular,  make  the  plural  by 
changing/and  _/c  into  ;•«■ :  [ciiif,  t>a\.]  an,  instrument  con- 
sisting'of  a  steel  blade  with  an  edge  on  one  side,  and  some- 
times with  a  sharp  point,  used  particularly  in  cutting  meat 
and  killing  animals. 

KNIGHT,  (the  gh  in  this  word  and  its  compounds  and  de- 
rivatives is  mute,  and  pronounced  as  if  spelt  7im)  s.  [aiikt. 
Sax.]  among  the  Ronlans,  was  a  person  of  the  second  degree 
of  nobility,  following  immediately  that  of  the  senators.  At 
the  ceremony  of  conferring  this  honour,  he  had  a  horse  given 
him,  which  was  kept  at  the  public  charge,  with  which  he 
was  toserve  in  the  wars.    Knight,  in  a  modern  sense,  pro- 

Eerly  signifies  a  person,  who,  for  his  virtue  and  prowess,  is 
V  the  king  raised  above  the  rank  ofgentlemen,  into  a  higher 
cfass  of  dignity  and  honour.  Knighthood  was  formerly  the 
first  degree  of  honour  in  the  army,  and  conferred  with  much 
ceremony  on  those  who  had  distinguished  themselves  by 
some  notable  exploit  iu  arms.  The  ceremonies  at  theircre- 
ation  have  been  various  ;  the  principal  was  a  box  on  the  ear, 
and  a  stroke  with  a  swoid  on  the  shoulder:  they  put  on  him 
a  shoulder- belt,  a  gilt  sword,  spurs,  and  other  military  accou- 
trements :  being  tlius  armed  as  a  knight,  he  was  led  to  the 
church.  Catnden  describes  the  mauner  of  making  a  knight 
bachelor  among  ns,  which  is  the  lowest  and  most  antient 
order  of  knighthood,  to  be  thus  :  the  person  kiieeliiij; 
was  gently  struck  on  the  shoulder  by  the  prince,  and  ac- 
costed in  these  words;  "  Rise,  anil  be  a  knight,  in  the 
name  of  God."  Knight  is  also  understood  of  a  person  ad- 
mitted into  any  order,  either  purely  military,  or  military 
and  religions  ;  as  Knights  of  the  Garter,  of  Malta,  of  the 
Holv  Ghost,  &c 

KNIGHT-ERRANTRY,  j.  the  practice  of  wandering 
about  in  <iuest  of  needless  encounters. 

KNIGHT  OF  THE  POST,  .?.  an  hireling  evidence,  or 
one  that  will  swear  any  thing  if  paid  for  it. 

KNIGHTSOFTHE  SlilRE,s.in  the  British  Polity,  are 
two  kfiights  or  gentlemen,  who  are  elected  by  the  free- 
holders of  every  county  to  represent  them  in  parliament. 
The  qualification  of  a  knight  of  the  shire  is,  to  be  possessed 
of  600/.  per  ann.  in  a  freehold  estate. 

To  KNIGHT,  V.  a.  to  create  a  person  a  knight. 

KNIGHTHOOD,*,  the  rank  or  dignity  of  a  knight. 

■KNI'GHTLY,  arf.  befitting  a  kuiglil ;  beseeming  a 
knight. 

KNI'GHTON,  a  fair,  well-built,  well-frequented,  town, 
of  Radnorshire,  with  a  considerable  trade.  It  is  seated  in. 
a  valley  on  the  riverTend  or  Tenie,  which  sepaiales  it  from 
Shropshire,  1-1  miles  N.  W.  of  Hereford,  and  165  N.  W.  of 
London.    Market  on  Thursday. 

To  KNIT,  V.  a.  prefer  hiit,  or  hutted :  [cnitlan.  Sax.]  to 
form  any  texture  or  manufactures  on  wires  or  needles  with- 
out a  loom.  Figurativelj;,  to  interweave.  To  tie,  applied 
to  knots.  To  join  or  unite  two  persons  together,  applied 
tomatrimony.  To  join  together  in  friendship.  Tocontract 
in  wrinkles,  applied  to  the  forehead,  or  eye-brows.  To  join 
close,  or  unite.  "  Our  sever'd  navy — have  kitit  again." 

KNIT,  s.  the  texture,  degree,  or  fineness  of  any  thing 
formed  by  knitting. 

KNITTER,  *.  one  who  makes  any  manufacture  by 
knitting. 

KNITTING-NEEDLE,  s.  a  wire  with  which  stockings, 
&c.  are  made  without  a  loom. 

KNITTLE,  i.  a  string  with  which  the  mouth  of  a  purse 
is  gathered  and  closed. 

KNOB,  s.  \lmoop,  Belg.l  a  protuberance ;  a  part  rising 
bluntly  above  the  surface  of  a  tiling. 

KNO'BBED,  a.  set  with  knobs  or  protuberances. 

KNO'BBINESS,*.  the  quality  of  having  knobs  or  protu- 
berances. 

KNOBBY,   u.   full  of  knobs.     Figuratively,  hard  or 
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•hibborn ;  alluding  to  wood,  which  is  not  easily  bent,  when 
fill!  of  knots. 

To  KNOCK,  r.  u.[cmician,  Sax.]  to  clash  ;  to  Be  driven 
Ibrcibij'togptiicr  ;  toi)eat  aladoorfoi:adniittaiifi».  Tohnock 
under,  to  submit,  or  pay  subiiiis»ron.  To  knock  down,  to  fell 
or  make  a  person  fall,  by  a  violent  blow.  To  knock  on  the 
hearl,  to  kill  ordt-itioy  bv  a  blow. 

KNOCK,  t.  a  sudden  stroke  or  blow  ;  a  loud  stroke  made 
at  th«"  door  for  entrance. 

KNOCKER,  s.  one  who  makes  a  noise  at  a  door  to  gain 
entrance;  the  hammer  hanging  at  a  door  for  persons  to  strike 
with  to  gain  admission. 

To  KNOLL,  {noil)  V.  a.  [from  knell]  to  ring  a  beU  for  a 
burial. 
KNOLLES,  s.  the  wild  turnip. 

KNOP,  s.  [a  corruption  of  knap\  any  tufty  top.  Aim. 
Also  a  kind  oftrowfoot. 

KNOT,  s.  {cnotta,  Sax.]  a  string  or  cord  formed  in  a 
hard  knob  by  frequent  intersections  not  easily  to  be  disen- 
tangled. Figuratively,  any  figure  formed  oflincs  frequently 
intersecting  each  other;  any  bond  of  union  or  association; 
a  difficulty  or  intricacy  not  easily  resolved  ;  an  intrigue,  or 
difficult  perplexity ;  a  cluster,  or  collection.  In  dress,  a 
ribbon  worn  by  way  of  omaoient  on  the  head  of  a  woman. 
A  hard  part  of  wood,  caused  by  the  growing  of  a  bough  in 
that  part. 

To  KNOT,  V.  a.  to  tie  threads  or  cords  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  make  a  hard  knob  not  easily  untangled ;  to  entangle 
or  perplex  ;  to  unite. 

KNOTBRRRIES.  or  KNOUTBERRIES,  *.  the  cloud- 
berry briimble. 

KNOTGRASS,  s.  a  plant  with  white  flowers,  in  naked 
whorls,  and  trailing  stems,  found  in  wet  pastures  in  Corn- 
wall; also  a  kind  of  snakeweed.  The  German  knotgrass 
is  a  species  of  the  scleranthus  uf  Linnxus. 

KNOTSFORl),  a  town  in  Cheshire,  with  a  silk  mill,  and 
a  manufacture  of  shag  velvets.  It  is  seated  on  a  rivulet 
called  Bicken,  wliich  divides  it  into  two  parts,  7  miles  N.  E. 
of  Northwich,  and  173  N.  N.  VV.  of  London.  Market  on 
Saturdav. 
KNO'TTED,«.  full  of  knots. 

KNOTTINLSS,  J.  thequality  of  abounding  in  knots;  an 
intricacy  or  difficulty  not  easily  solved. 

KNOTTY,  a.  full  of  knots,  applied  either  to  tl'.'-eads  or 
trees;  hard,  intricate,  perplexed,  difficult. 

KNOUT,  is  the  name  of  a  punishment  inflicted  in  Russia, 
with  a  kind  of  whip  called  hnovt,  and  made  of  a  long  strap 
of  leather  prepared  for  this  purpose. 

To  KNOW,  (llie  w  in  this  word  and  its  derivatives  is 
mute,  and  o  pron.  long)f.  a.  preter.  I  hiexu  or  hnvc  hnoun ; 
part.  pass.AwnirH;  [vntiwan.  Sax.]  to  perceive  with  cirtainty ; 
to  be  acquainted  with  ;  to  be  free  from  ignorance. 

KNO'WABLK,  a.  possible  tobe  discovered  or  understood. 
KNO'WER,*.  one  that  has  knowledge  or  skill. 
KNOAVING,  n.  skilful;   well  instruct*d ;  of  extensive 
knowledge  or  experience ;  free  from  ignorance  ;  conscious ; 
intelligent. 
KNO'\VING,s.  knowledge,  experience,  or  understanding. 
KNO'WINGLY,  ad.  deliberately  ;  \n  ilt'uUy ;  without  being- 
ignorant. 

•  KNOWLEDGE,  or  KNO'WLEGE,  {n^edge)  s.  [from 
know^  the  perception  of  the  agreeijient  or  disagreement  of 
our  ideas,  without  any  mixture  of  doubt  or  uncertainty ; 
learning,  or  improvement  of  our  faculties  by  reading;  ex- 
perience, o'r  the  acquiring  new  ideas  or  truths  by  seeing  a 
variety  of  objects,  and  making  observation  upon  them  in  our 
own  minds;  acquaintance  with  any  person  or  fact. 
To  KNU'BBLE,  *.  a.  [knipkr,  Dan. !  to  beat. 
KNU'CKLE,  s.  [cnurle.  Sax.  |  the  joints  of  the  fingejs 
which  stick  out  when  the  hand  is  shut.  The  knee  joint  of 
a  .calf,  applied  to  cookery.  Tbe  articulation  or  joints  of  a 
plant,  in  botany. 

To  KNL^'CKLE,  v.  a.  to  put  the  knuckles  close  fo  the 
ground.    Neuteriy,  to  submit,  used  with  nndei- ;  I  suppose 
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from  an  odd  custom  of  striking  the  undei-  side  of  the  table 
with  the  knuckles,  the  confession  of  an  argnmental  defeat, 
KNUCKLED,  a.  jointed,  applied  to  plants. 
KNUR,  or  KNURLE,  s.  [knor,  Teut.J  a  knot;  a  hard 
substance. 
KNUTSFORD.    Sec  Knotsford. 
KOEI-TACHEOy,  a  province  of  China,    one   of  the 
smallest  in  that  empire,  and  fuil  of  inaccessible  mountains. 
It  is  inhabited  by  a  people  who  are  independent,  and  who 
would  never  submit  to  the  laws  of  the  empire.    However, 
the  emperor  has  foinid  means  to  build  fiirts  therein,  and 
garrison  some  of  the  towns  ;  but  all  tbe  taxes  they  can  raise 
here  will  not  defray  the  expence.    This  province  is  remark- 
able  for  its  copper  mines,  and,  l)ctween  the  mountains 
there  are  several  fruitful  valleys.    They  have  neither  silk  nor 
cotton,  and  therefore  they  make  their  cloth  ofasortofgrass, 
like  hemp.    Their  cows," stags  and  wild  hens  are  numerous, 
and  the  horses  are  the  best  in  China. 

KOLA,  a  town  of  the  Russian  government  of  Archangel, 
and  the  capital  of  Russian  Lapland.  It  has  a  good  harbour 
of  the  river  Kola,  near  the  bay  of  the  same  name  in  the 
Frozen  Ocean,  where  is  a  considerable  fishery  for  whales, 
sea-dogs,  and  other  fish,  which  the  inhabitants  cure  for  safe. 
Lat.  fiH.  62.  N.  Ion.  33.  1.  E.; 

KOLYVAN,  a  government  of  the  Russian  empire 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  government  of  Tobolsk,  on  the 
E.  by  that  of  Irkutsk,  and  on  the  S.  and  W.  by  Tartarj'." 
Its  capital,  of  the  same  name  is  seated  on  the  Oby,  480  miles 
!s.  S.  E.  of  Tobolskor.  This  country  has  pjodueed  silver 
mines,  which  ha.'e  been  called  the  Potosi  of  Russia. 

KO'NINGSP.ERG,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Prussia, 
with  an  university,  and  a  magnificent  palace,  in  which  is  a 
hall  274  feet  long,  and  59  broad,  without  pillars  to  support 
it, and  a  handsome  library.  Tlie  town-house,  the  exchaoj-'e, 
and  the  eathedral,  are  fine  structures.  The  tower  of  the 
castle  is  very  high,  and  has  284  steps  to  the  top,  whence 
there  is  an  extensive  prospect.  There  arc  18  churches  in 
all,  of  which  14  are  Lutherans,  3  Calvinists,  and  1  is  Romish. 
The  number  of  houses  is  about  38(!0.  The  town  is  about  7 
English  miles  in  circumference,  and  including  the  garrison 
of  7000  men,  contains  60,000  inliabitanfs.  It  stands  on  the 
Pregel,  a  navigable  river,  which  here  fdll»  into  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  Frische  Haf,  an  inlet  of  the  Baltic.  No 
ships  drawing  more  than  7  feet  water  can  pass  the  bar,  and 
come  up  to  the  town;  so  that  the  large  vessels  anchor  at 
Pillap,  a  small  town  on  the  Baltic,  v'thich  is  the  port  of  Ko- 
niugtberg  ;  and  themerchandisc  is  sent  up  in  smaller  vessels. 
On  .lune  HJlh,  1807,  this  place  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
French,  together  with  vast  quantities  of  military  stores 
fchiefly  provided  by  England)  «birh  the  allied  armies  o. 
Prussia  and  ihisfia  were  obliged  to  abandon,  in  consequence 
of  the  defeat  they  had  sustained  on  the  14th,  in  the  battle  of 
Friedland.  It  wav,  however,  restored  to  Prussia  by  the' 
peace  of  Tilsit,which  was  signed  on  the  Clh  July  followiiif,'. 
i'he  trade  of  Koningsberg  is  verv  considerable.  It  is  123 
miles  N.  of  War^w.    Lat.  54. 42.  N.  Ion.  20.  48.  E. 

KO'RIACS,  a  nation  on  the  borders  of  Kamtschatka,  tri- 
butary to  the  Russians.  'I'here  are  two  sorts  of  Koriacs ; 
those  who  are  properly  called  by  that  name  have  a  fixed 
residence  ,  the  others  are  wanderers,  and  are  known  by  llie 
appellation  of  Rein-deer  Koriacs.  Their  flocks  are  very 
numerous,  and  they  maintain  them  by  conducting  iheiu  fo 
those  cantons  that  abound  with  moss.  When  these  pastures 
are  exhausted,  they  seek  for  others.  In  this  manner  they  - 
wander  about  iucsssantly,  encamping  under  tents  Vif  skin, 
and  supporting  themselves  with  the  produce  of  tlicir  <loer, 
winch  are  as  serviceable  for  draught  to  the  Koriacs,  as  the 
dogs  are  totlie  Kamtschadales.  Theircounlry  istern)inated 
to  the  S.  by  the  peninsula  of  Kamlschafka.  and  the  Gnlfot 
Pengiiisk  ;  to  the  E.  by  the  Ocean  ;  to  the  N.  by  the  coiiutiy 
of  the  Tehoukchis  :  and  to  the.W.  by  the  Tong<ui'ies,  the 
Lamouts,  and  the  Yakouts.  The  number  of  fixed  Koriacs 
scarcely  exceeds,  at  present,  900;  and  thousli  it  is  not  easy 
to  calculate  that  of  the  wandering  Koriacs,  it  is  imagined 
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that  they  do  not  much  surpass  that  amount.  Their  refjiilai? 
occupation  is  huutinj^and  hsliin^' ;  but  every  season  wiii  not 
heriiiil  them  to  follow  it.  During  these  intervals,  sh;it  up 
in  their  profound  habitations,  they  sleep,  smoke,  and  get 
drunk.  Like  the  Kanitschadales,  they  live  upon  dried  ftsh, 
ami  the  flesh  and  fat  of  the  whale  and  sea-«olf.  Ueia-deer 
is  their  favourite  dish.  Vesetablcs  also  form  a  part  of  their 
foo<l ;  they  gather  in  autumn  various  sorts  of  berries,  of  a 
part  of  which  they  make  themselves  a  refreshing  beverage, 
and  the  rest  is  bruised  to  powder,  and  kneaded  with  the  oil 
of  the  whale  or  sea-wolf.  Their  passion  for  strong  liquors, 
increased  bythedoarnessof  brandy,and  the  ditticidty  of  pro- 
curiug  it,  has  led  theiti  to  invent  a  drink  equally  potent, 
which  they  extract  from  a  red  mushroom,  known  in  Russia 
as  a  strong  poison,  by  the  name  of  nioukhamorr.  The  wan- 
dering Koriacs  have  the  same  characteristic  outlines  as  the 
Kanitschadales.  Among  the  women,  particularly,  there  are 
very  few  who  have  not  sunk  eyes,  flat  noses,  and  prominent 
cheeks.  The  men  are  almost  entirely  beardless,  and  have 
short  hair.  The  Koriacs  acknowledge  a  Supreme  Being, 
the  Creator  of  all  things,  and  iurdf?ine  that  the  sun  is  his 
throne,  or  palace.  They  address  no  prayer  to  him  ;  good- 
ness, they  say,  is  his  essence  ;  all  the  good  that  exists  in  the 
world  proceeds  from  him,  and  it  is  impossible  that  he  should 
do  an  in.jurv.  The  principle  of  evil  they  consider  as  a  ma- 
lignant spirit,  and,  to  appease  his  wrath,  ofler  up,  as  expi- 
atory sacrifices,  various  animals  newly  born  ;  as  rein-deer 
and  dogs,  also  the  first-fruits  of  their  hunting  and  fishing, 
and  whatever  thev  possess  that  is  most  valuable. 

KOSTflO'MSKOE,  a  government  of  the  Russian  empire, 
formerly  included  in  tliat  of  Moscow  ;  it  is  bounded  on  the 
W.  by  Jaroslaviskoe,  and  on  the  N.  by  Vologadskoe.  The 
capital  Kostroni,  is  seated  on  ihe  river  Kostroma,  at  its 
junction  with  the  Volga,  1(;8  miles  N.  E.  of  Moscow. 

KRA'KEN,  *.  a  monstrous  sea  animal,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing description  is  given«by  I'ojiloppidon,  an  author  of 
great  respectability  in  h'isNatural  History  of  Norway  :  "  Our 
fishermen,  (says  the  author,)  unanimously  and  invariably  af- 
firm, that  when  they  are  several  miles  from  the  land,  parti- 
cularly in  the  hot  summer  days,  and  by  their  distance,  and 
the  bearings  of  some  points  of  land,  expect  from  80  to  100 
fathoms  depth,  and  do  not  find  but  from  twenty  to  thirty  ; 
and  more  especially  if  tuPy  find  a  mere  than  usuid  plenty  of 
cod  and  ling  ;  they  judge  that  the  kraken  is  at  the  bottom  ; 
but  if  they  find  by  their  lines,  that  the  water  in  the  same 
place  still  shallows  on  them,  they  know  he  is  rising  to  the 
surface,  and  row  off  with  the  greatest  expedition,  till  they 
come  into  the  usual  soundings  of  the  place ;  when,  lying  on 
their  oars,  in  a  few  minutes  llie  monster  emerges,  and  shews 
himself  sufficiently,  though  his  whole  bodv  does  not  appear. 
Its  back,  or  upper  past,  which  seems  an  English  mile  and  a 
half  in  circumference  (some  have  atiirmed  more)  loofis  at 
first  like  a  number  of  small  islands  surrounded  witli  some- 
thing that  floats  like  sea-weeds  ;  at  last,  several  brit'lit 
points  or  horns  appear,  which  grow  thicker  the  higher  th?y 
emerge,  and  sometimes  stand  up  a$  high  and  huge  as  the 
masts  of  a  middle-sized  vessel.  In  a  short  time  it  slowly 
sinks,  which  is  thought  as  dangerous  as  its  rising;  as  it 
causes  such  a  swell  and  whirlpool,  as  draws  every  thing 
down  H  ith  it,  like  that  of  Malestrom." 

KREKYTHE,  a  town  of  Caiuaivonshire,  seated  on  the 
Irish  Sea,  near  Traeth  AmarverBay,  12  mites  S.  by  E.  of 
Carnarvon,  and  237  N.  W.  of  Loudon.  Market  on  Wed- 
nesday. 

KU'BESHA,  a  larg,e  town  of  Asia,  in  the  country  of  the 
Lesguis,  one  of  the  seven  Caucasian  nations,  between  the 
Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian.  Col.  Gaeber,  who  wrote  an  ac- 
count of  these  countries  in  1728,  gives  the  following  de- 
scription of  this  very  curious  place  :  "  Kubesha  is  a  large 
stroni(  town,  situated  on  a  hill,  between  high  mountains.  Its 
inhabtfduts  are  excclletit  artists,  and  make  very  good  fire- 
arms, sabres,  coats  of  mail,  and  several  articles  in  gold  and 
silver,  far  exportation.  They  have  likewise,  for  their  own 
defence,  suiaM  copper  cannon,  of  three  pounds  calibre,  cast 


by  themselves.  They  coin  Turkish  and  Persian  silver  mo. 
ncy,  and  even  rubles,  which  readily  pass  current,  I'.iciHise. 
they  are  of  thefull  weigiitand  value.  In  their  .sllr^s  l!i..-y 
have  pasture  and  aiahlt  laud,  as  well  a?  ijardens;  ivit  tiiey 
purchase  (he  jireat.er  part  of  their  corn,  trusting  ciiiefly  tor 
their  supptirt  to  llio  sale  of  their  manufactures,  wliich  are 
much  admired  in  Turkey,  Persia,  and  the  Crimea.  They 
are  generally  in  ea.sy  circumstances,  and  are  a  quiet,  inoficn- 
sive  people,  but  high-spirited  and  independent.  Their  town 
is  considered  as  a  neutral  spot,  where  the  neighbouring 
princes  can  deposit  their  treasures  with  safety.  They  elect 
yearly  twelve  magistrates, .to  whom  they  pay  the  most  unli- 
mited obedience  ;  and,  as  all  the  inliabitants  are  on  a  footing 
of  the  most  perfect  equality,  each  individual  is  sure  to  have, 
in  his  turn,  a  share  in  the  government.  In  the  year  1725, 
Jheir  magistrates,  as  well  as  the  usniel,  or  khan  of  the  Cai- 
Itaks,  acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  Russia,  Imt  without 
paying  any  tribute." 

KLfPEE'llNlCKEL,  s.  in  mineralogy,  a  sniphuret  of 
nickel  which  is  generallji  a  compound  of  nickel,  arsenic,  and 
sul(^)iuiret  of  iron. 

KU  RILES,  a  chain  of  islands,  extending  from  the  south- 
ern extremity  of  Kamtschatka  to  Japan,  chiefly  valua'  I* 
for  their  furs,  particularly  that  of  the  sea-otter.  The  inha- 
bitants of  the  neighbourhood  of  Lapalka,  who  were  them- 
selves called  Kuriles,  gave  these  islanders  the  same  name,  as 
soon  as  they  became  acquainted  with  them.  They  are  22 
in  number,  exclusive  of  the  very  small  ones.  The  norlhern- 
niost  island,  which  is  called  Shooniska,  and  the  next  which 
is  named  Paramonsic,  were  first  visited  by  the  Russians  in 
1713,  and  at  the  same  time  brought  under  their  dominion. 
The  others,  in  order,  are  at  present  made  tributary,  down 
to  Ooshesheer  inclusive.  Ooshesheer  is  the  southerniost  is- 
land the  Russians  have  yet  brought  under  their  dominion, 
but  they  trade  at  Ooroop,  which  is  the  eighteenth.  A  group 
of  islands  lies  to  the  S.  W.  which  the  Japanese  i;,ll  Jeso  ;  a 
name  which  they  also  give  to  the  whole  chain  of  islands  be. 
tween  Kamtschatka  and  Japan  Tlie  southernmost,  called 
Matmai,  hath  been  long  suhject  to  the  Japanese,  and  is  for. 
tified  and  gariisuned  on  the' side  toward  the  continent. 

KU'RSKOI,  a  govcrnniciit  of  the  Russian  empire,  for- 
werly  part  of  that  of  Bielgor((l.  It  is  bounded  by  Orel  on 
the  N.  and  Voronetz  on  the  E.  Its  capital,  Kursk,  is  seated 
on  the  Sem,  240  miles  S.  of  Moscow. 

KY'NETON.    See  Kingston. 

L. 

LIS  a  semi-vowel,  or  litiuid  consonant,  the  eleventh  let' 
tjr  of  the  English  alphabet.  In  the  Saxon  it  was  aspi- 
rated, as  in  hlaf,  Sax.  a  loaf :  as  it  is  at  present  by  the  Span- 
iard.s,  and  by  the  Cambro  Britons,  in  llmi,  a  temple.  The 
figure  of  the  capital  L  we  borrow  from  the  Saxons,  which  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Romans,  who  likewise  seem  to  have 
taken  theirs  from  the  a  of  the  Greeks,  with  one  of  its  sides 
placed  upon  the  line,  thus,  >.  It  is  pronounced  by  put- 
ting the  tongue  to  the  palate,  and  breathing  from  the  throat. 
At  the  end  of  a  monosyllable  it  is  always  doubled,  as  in/a//, 
Ull,  &C.  but  at  the  ena  of  a  word  of  two  or  niore  syllables 
it  is  written  single,  as  in  dmhtful ;  as  it  likewise  is  when  it 
occurs  in  the  middle  of  compound  words  ;  for  though  we 
write  skill  awl  full,  when  they  are  alone,  with  a  //,  yet,  when 
they  are  compounded,  we  leave  out  an  /  in  each,  asin  skilful. 
When  it  comes  before  e,  at  the  end  of  a  word,  it  is  pronounc- 
ed as  if  the  e  came  before  it,  as  in  bible,  feeble,  title.  .As  a  nu- 
meral, it  stands  for  50,  and  when  aline  is  drawn  over  it, 
thus,  r,  for  50,000.  i.  also  stands  for  AiiiB,  a  Pound;  also 
for  Liber,  a  Book. 

LA,  interject,  look !  behold  !  see  ! 

LA'BDANUM,*.  a  resinof  the  softest  kind,  of  a  strong 
and  not  unplcasantsmell,  an  aromatic,  but  not  an  agreeable 
taste.    Ft  exudes  from  a  low-spreading  shrub  of  the  cistus  , 
kind  in  Crete. 

To  LA'BEFY,  v.  a,  to  weaken ;  to  impair. 
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l.\'IiV.L,s.\{ahclliim,  Lat.]  a  small  or  narrow  slip,  scrip, 
or  scroll  of  writing.  In  law,  a  narrow  slip  of  paper  or  parch- 
ment affised  toatleed  or  writing,  in  ortlerto  lioki  tlie  seal 
which  is  fastened  to  it ;  likewise  any  paper  added  by  way  of 
expLmatiou  oraddilion  to  a  will,  called  either  label  or  cndicil. 
In  licraldry,  an  addition  to  the  arms  of  a  younger  brother, 
to  distingnish  him  from  the  eldest. 

LA'BENT,  n.  [from  labm;  to  glide,  Lat.]  falling,  gliding, 
slipping,  passing  away. 

LA'BIAL,  a.  \i\om  labium,  the  lip,  Lat.]  expressed  by  the 
lips,  applied  to  letters. 

LA'BIATED,  o.  [from  labium,  the  lip,  Lat.]  foniied  with 
or  having  lips. 

LA'BIOUENTAL,  «.  [from  labium,  the  lip,  and  *««,  a 
tooth,  Lat.]  in  grammar,  formed  or  pronomiced  i)y  the  co- 
-operationofthe  lips  and  (eeth,  as  the  ^and  v. 

LA'BOIIATORY,  s.  [laboratoire,  Fr.]  the  place  vhere 
a  chemist  performs  his  operations.  In  an  hospital,  a  place 
vhere  chemical  medicines  are  made.  In  a  camp,  llic  tent 
V  here  the  engineers  or  fireworkers  prepare  their  works. 

LA'BOUIOUS,  n.  [from    labor,    labour,    Lat.]   diligent, 
assiduons  and  indefatigable  ;  tiresome  ;  fatijiiing. 
•  LABORIOUSLY,  arf. with  labour,  toil, or  fatigue. 

LABO'RIOUSNESS,  s.  the  quality  of  requiring  great  la- 
bour, or  cau.sinar  fatigue  ;  diligence  ;  assiduity. 

LA'BOUli,  (the  «  is  usually  dropped  in  pronunciation  in 
this  word  and  its  derivatives,  as  labiir,  &c.)  s.  [Liboi;  Lat.] 
the  act  of  performing  something  which  requires  an  exertion 
of  strength,  or  tiresome  perseverance ;  pains  ;  toil ;  work  ; 
exercise  ;  travail,  or  the  state  of  pain  and  anguish  a  woman 
is  in  previous  to  her  being  delivered  of  a  child. 

ToLA'BOUR,  r.  n.  [laboro,  Lat.]  to  toil ;  to  exert  strength 
in  the  performance  of  any  thing  ;  to  do  work,  or  take  pains. 
Figuratively,  to  move  with  difficulty.  To  be  oppressed. 
To  be  in  a  state  of  pain  and  agony  previous  to  childbirth. 
To.prosecute  with  great  pains. 

LA'BOURER,  s.  [labowem;  Fr.j  one  who  is  employed  in 
coarse  and  toilsome  work  ;  the  person  who  carries  mortar, 
bricks,  A'c.  to  builders  ;  one  who  exerts  much  strength. 

LA'BOURSOME,  a.  done  with  great  exertion  of  strength. 

LA'BRADOR,  an  extensive  country  to  the  E.  of  Hud- 
eon's  Bay,  in  N.  America.  The  climate  even  about  Hay's 
River,  in  only  Lat.  57.  N.  is  excessively  cold  "during  winter. 
The  snows  begin  to  fall  in  October,  and  continue  falling,  by 
intervals,  the  whole  winter  ;  and,  when  the  frost  is  most 
yigorous,  in  form  of  the  finest  sand.  The  ice  on  the  rivers 
is  then  eight  feet  thick  ;  port  wine  freezes  in  a  solid  mass; 
brandy  coagulates ;  and  the  very  breath  fallson  the  blankets 
of  a  bed  in  tlie  form  of  a  hoar  frost.  The  siin  rises  in  the 
s'lortest  day  at  five  minutes  past  nine,  and  sets  five  minutes 
before  Ihrce  ;  in  the  longest,  it  rises  at  three,  and  sets  about 
nine.  The  ice  begins  to  disappear  in  JMay,  and  hot  wea- 
tlier  commences  about  the  middle  of  June,  which,  at  limes, 
is  so  violent,  as  to  scorch  the  faces  of  the  hunters.  The  ani- 
mals in  these  countries  are,  the  moose-deers,  slags,  rein, 
deers,  bears,  tigers,  bufialoes,  wolves,  foxes,  beavers,  otters, 
Ivuxes,  martens,  squirrels,  ermines,  wild  cats,  and  hares. 
The  feathered  kinds  are  geese,  bustards,  ducks,  partridges, 
and  all  kinds  of  wild  fowl.  Their  fish  are  whales,  morses, 
seals,  cod  fish,  and  a  while  fish  preferrable  to'hcrriugs  ;  and, 
in  their  rivers  and  fresh  waters,  pike,  pe_rch,  carp,  and 
trout.  All  the  quadrupeds  in  these  countries  are  clothed 
wilh  a  <?lose,  soft,  warm  fur;  and  even  the  dogs  and  cats 
from  Britain,  that  have  been  carried  into  Hudson's  Bay,  on 
the  approach  of  winter  have  changed  their  appearance, 
and  acquired  a  much  longer,  softer,  thicker  coat  of  hair  than 
they  originally  had.  In  siimmer  there  is,  as  in  other  places, 
a  variety  in  the  colour  of  tiio  several  animals  ;  when  that 
season  is  over,  which  luHds  only  for  three  months,  they  all 
assume  the  livery  of  winter,  and  every  sort  of  beasts,  and 
most  of  their  fowls,  are  of  ihe  colour  of  the  snow:  every 
thing  animate  and  inanimate  is  white.  The  climate  is  re- 
markably healthy,  and  few  parts  of  the  world  produce  bet- 
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ter  furs.  There  are  several  Moravian  settlements  on  the  E. 
coast,  the  principal  of  which  is  Nain. 

LA'BIlCS,  s.  in  ichthyology,  a  genus  of  fishes,  which  have 
remarkably  thick  promhient  lips. 

LA'BYRINTH,  s.  [laln/rituhos,  Gr.]  a  winding,  mazy,  and 
intricate  walk  in  a  garden. 

LAC,  s.  [lacca,  Lat.]  a  hard,  red,  brittle,  transparent  siil)- 
stance,  partaking  of  a  middle  nature  between  that  of  a  gum 
and  a  resin,  supposed  to  be  the  comb  of  an  insect  resemhling 
an  ant;  it  is  brought  from  Malabar,  Bengal,  and  Pegu, 
and  used  in  dyini  scarlet,  in  painting,  in  making  sealing- 
wax,  &c.  There  is  also  a  white  lac  \\hich  is  brought  fVom 
the  East  Indies,  and  has  a  resemblance  to  bees'  wax.  Like 
■  the  former  it  is  ihe  work  of  an  insect.  It  is  from  the  -.vnite 
lac  that  the  laccic  acid  is  extrncted. 

LACCIC,  a.  in  chemistry,  belonging  to  lac. 

LACE,i.  [lacet,  Fr.]  a  string  or  cord;  a  snare  orgiq; 
a  plaited  string  with  which  women  fasten  their  slays  or  bo- 
dices ;  a  web  of  threuij,  oigo't!  and  silveT,  curiously  woven, 
and  used  as  ornaments  in  dress. 

To  LACE,  II.  a.  to  fasten  wilh  a  plaited  string  rCnnfti" 
through  eyelet-holes  ;  to  adorn  with  gold,  silver,  or  thri'ad 
webs,  curiously  wrought.  Figuratively,  to  embellish  with 
ornaments  of  difterent  colours. 

LA'CEMAN,  s.  one  who  deals  in  laee. 

LA'CERABLE,«.  liable  to  be  torn. 

To  LA'CERATE,  v.  a,  [hcero,  Lat.]  to  tear,  rend,  or 
separate  by  violence. 

LACERATION,  s.  the  act  of  tearing  orrending ;  a  breach 
made  by  tearing. 

LA'CERATIVE,  a.  tearing  ;  having  the  power  of  leasing. 

LA'CERTA,  in  astronomy,  the  lizard,  a  constellation  of 
the  northern  hemisphere. 

LACHE'SIS,  {Liihesis)  s.  one  of  the  fliree  destinies;  llie 
others  being  Clothoand  Atropos. 

LA'CHRYMAL,  {lakrymal)  a.  [Fr.  from  hchryma,  a  tear, 
Lat.]  producing  or  containing  tears. 

LA'CHRYaiARY,  {lahrymanj)  a.  [from /ac/ir^njo,  a  tear, 
Lat.]  containing  tears. 

LA'CHRYMATORIES,  (larbrymatorins)  f.  [lachyma- 
toires,  Fr.]  vessels  in  which  the  anticnls  saved  the  ieavs 
ofsurviving  friends  and  relations,  totlie  honour  oflhc  dead. 

ToLACK,  r.  n.  l/afcie?!,  to  lessen,  Belg.J  to  want ;  to  be 
without;  to  be  deficient  or  wanting, 

LACK;  s.  want ;  defect ;  failure  ;  need.  Both  the  verb 
and  noun  are  almost  obsolete.  In  India,  a  quantity  of 
money:  A /ncA  of  rupees. 

LA'CKBRAIN,  s.  one  that  wants  wit. 

LA'CKER,  s.  a  kind  of  varnish,  wliich,  when  spread  on  a 
white  surface,  appears  of  a  golden  colour. 

To  LA'CKER,  v.  a.  to  smear  over  with  lacker. 

LA'CKEY,  s.  [laqvais,  Fr.J  a  foot  boy. 

To  LA'CKEY,  r.  a.  to  attend  as  a  servant ;  to  wait  upon 
as  a  footboy.    To  wait  upon  in  a  servile  manner. 

LACO'NIC,  «.  U'iconicKs,  I>at.  from  Lncmes,  the  Spar- 
tans, who  used  few  words]  short ;  concise;  brief;  expressed 
in  few  words. 

LACO'NIC  ALLY,  ad.  in  a  brief  or  concise  manner. 

LA'CONISxM,  or  LACONICISM,  «.  [from  Awoh,  a 
Lauediciiionia^,  Lat.  because  the  LacedaMnonians  were 
accustomed  to  express  iheniselves  briefly.]  a  concise  style, 
expressing  much  in  few  words. 

LA'CTARY, .?.  [from  lac,  milk,  Lat.]  milky  ;  full  of  juice 
resembling  milk. 

LA'CTARY,  s.  [from  Tac,  milk,  Lat.]  a  dairy  house. 

LA'CTATES,  s.  in  chemistry,  salts  formed  by  the  com- 
bination of  anv  base  with  lactic  acid. 

LACTATION,  .s.  [from /«<•,  milk,  Lat.]  in  medicine,  the 
act  or  time  of  giving  suck. 

LA'CTEALjfl.  [from  /«c,  milk,  Lat.] in  anatomy,  conveying 
the  chvle,  ajuice  resembling  milk. 

LA'CTEAL,  s.  in  anatomy,  the  vessel  that  conveys  the 
milky  juice  called  chyle. 
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LA'CTEOUS,  n.  [from  hio,  milk,  Laf.]  milky;  lacltal; 
eoiiveving  llie  niilkv  juice  culled  clivle. 

LACTE'SCENCH,'  *.  [tVom  lac,  milk,  Lat.J  tendency  to 
turn  into  a  liquor  like  milk. 

LACTE'SCENT,  a.  [from  lac,  milk,  Lat.]  producing  milk 
or  a  white  juice. 
•  LA'OTFC,  a.  in  chymistrv,  belonging  1o  milk. 
LACTI'FEROUS,  n.  [from /ae,  milk,  and /«ro,  to  bear, 
Lat.lin  anatomy,  conveying  or  bringin"  milk. 

LAD,  s.  [leode,  Sax.]  a  boy,  or  stripling,  in  familiar  lan- 
guage and  pastoral  poetry. 

LA'DDEK,  t.  [hladre,  Sax.]  a  frame  made  with  two 
tipri^ht  pieces,  crossed  with  others  at  proper  distances, 
vhich  serve  as  steps  ;  any  thing  by  which  one  climbs;  a 
gradual  rise. 

LADE,  J.  [from  the  Sax.  7n(fe,  a  purging  or  discharging] 
in  composition,  implies  the  mouth  of  a  river,  by  which  its 
waters  are  discharged  cither  into  a  great  river  or  the  sea. 

ToLADE,  V.  a.  prcter.  and  part,  passive  htiedor  laden; 
[Muden,  Sax.  it  is  commonly  written  load]  to  put  a  burden 
Hpon  a  beast ;  to  burden.    To  freight,  applied  to  a  ship. 
To  heave  out,  •"■  throw  out. 
LA'DIESPINGKR,  in  botany,  the  kidney-vetch. 
LA'DI  i;SM  ANTLE,  «.  in  botany,  a  plant,  of  which  three 
are  natives  in  England. 
LA'DING,  *.  the  burden,  cargo,  or  freight  of  ships. 
LA'DLE,  s.  [kladle.  Sax.]  a  large  spoon  ;  a  vessel  with 
a  long  handle,  used  to  lake  liquor  out  of  a  pot,  &c.    The 
receptacles  of  a  uiill-wheel,  into  which  the  water  falling, 
turns  it. 

LA'DRONE,  or  Makian  Islands,  islands  of  the  N. 
Pacific  Ocean,  about  180O  miles  E.  of  Canton  in  China,  and 
occupying  a  space  of  150  leagues  in  extent.  They  aie  said 
to  be  16  m  number,  exclusive  of  the  small  islets  and  rocks, 
and  contain,  besides  other  fruits  natural  to  the  soil  and  cli- 
mate, that  extraordinary  and  useful  plant,  the  bread-fruit 
tree,  v.  hich  was  first  discovered  here.  The  names  of  the 
principal  islands  are  Guam,  Say  pan,  Tinian,  and  Roia. 

LA'DV,  s.  [Iilafdig,  Sax.J  a  woman  of  rank,  the  title 
belonging  properly  to  the  wives  of  Jinights,  and  all  degrees 
aijove  them,  and  to  the  daughters  of  earls  :  at  present  used 
as  a  ceremonious  or  respectful  expression  to  women  that 
dress  tolerably. 

LA  DY  BIRD,  LADY-COW,  LADY-FLY,  s.  a  small 
round  insect  with  wings  in  a  sheath,  which  is  of  a  reddish 
colour  spotted  with  black. 

LA'DY-DAY,  s.  .'he  festival  of  tbp  Annunciation  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  kept  vn  the  2.oth  of  March. 

LA'DY-LIKE,  a.  resemblinafa  person  of  delicate  breed- 
ing and  constitution;  soft;  delicate. 

LA'DY-SEAL,  s.  a  plant  with  heart-shaped  undivided 
leaves,  greenisi)  blossoms,  and.  red  berries  ;  the  same  with 
the  black  bryony. 
LVDYSH[P,*.the  litleof  a  hAy.  \ 
LAG,  17.  \l'ir:rc<  the  end,  Svved.j  that  is  behind,  at  the  latter 
end, or  fitlls  short;  sluggisli  ;  slow  in  mctiou  ;  last  or  long 
delayed.  « 

LAG,  J.  the  lowest  class;  lie  that  comes  last  or  stays 
behind. 

To  I..AC;,  «•.  a.  to  loiter,  or  move  slowly  ;  to  stay  behind, 
or  not  come  in. 
L-AXtCER,  j.  a  loiterer,  or  one  who  moves  but  slowly. 
LAHO'RE,  a  province  in  Hindooslan  Proper,  often  called 
Panjab,  and  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Cabiil  and  Candahar, 
on  tlieN.  by  Cachemire,  on  the  E.'and  .S.  K.  by  Sirinagur 
and  Delhi,  and  on  the  S.  bv  Moultan.  It  is  near  .*300  miles 
ill  length  from  E.  to  W.  and  about  too  miles  from  N.  to  S. 
The  soil  is  remarkably  fertile,  abounding  in  rice,  corn, 
vines,  sugars,  cotton,  wool,  and  fruits  of  every  kind.  In  tiie 
tract  between  the  Indus  and  the  Rchat  are  salt-Springs, 
wonderfully  productive,  and  affording  fragments  of  rock- 
salt,  hard  enough  to  be  formed  into  vessels,  /vc.  The 
capital  of  the  same  name  is  a  place  of  high  antiquity  and 
was  the  r.csideuce  of  the  Mahometan  conquerors  before 
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they  established  themselves  in  the  central  parts  of  tJie 
country.  It  is  now  the  capital  of  the  Seiks,  a  new  power 
whose  name  even  as  a  sect,  was  hardly  known  till  the  rapid 
decline  of  the  Mogul's  empire,  in  the  present  century. 
Here  they  have  extensive  manufactures  of  cotton  cloths, 
and  stuffs  of  all  kinds,  and  they  make  very  curious  carpels. 
It  is  situated  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Rauvee,  280  miles  N.  by 
W.  of  Delhi,  and  4-20  E.  of  Candahar.  Lat.  31. 15.N.  Ion. 
72.  48.  E. 

LAICAL,  a.  [ln:l:ox,  from  taos,  people,  Gr.]  beloi;giiig  to 
the  people,  opposed  to  the  clergy. 
Laid,  part,  pretcr.  of  Lay. 
LAIN,  part,  prefer,  of  Ll  K. 

LAIR,  s.Uai,  a  wild  beast  or  forest,  Fr.]  the  couch  of  a 
boar  or  wikl  beast ;  the  daily  harbour  for  ticer;  alao  a  shel- 
ter for  cattle  to  rest  in. 

LAIRD,  s.  \hlaford.  Sax]  the  lord  of  ii  manor,  in  the 
Scottish  dialect.  , 

LAITY,  s.  \laos,  Gr.J  the  people  distinguished  from  the 
clergy  ;  the  state  of  a  layman. 

LAKE,  s.  \lae,  Fr.  tacus,  Lat.]  a  large  collection  of  wa- 
ters inclosed  in  some  inland  places.  Eignratiyely,  a  .'mall 
plash  of  water.  In  painting,  a  middle  colour  between  ul- 
tramarine and  vermilion.  It  is  made  of  cochineal. 
LA'KEWEED,  s.  a  plant;  the  same  %vith  the  arsesmait. 
LAMA,  the  title  of  an  order  of  priests  among  the  western 
Tartars  on  the  frontiers  of  China,  who  are  held  in  great 
veneration.  The  grand  lama  or  Dalai  lama  is  not  only  the 
chief  priest  bulking  of  Thibet  and  is  regarded  as  an  incar- 
nation of  the  Deity. 

LAMB,  (the  b  is  mute)  «.  ISax.  and  Goth.]  the  voung  of 
sheep.  In  scripture,  typically  applied  to  our  Lord  and  Sa- 
viour, who  is  called  the  Lamh  of  God. 

LA'MBATIVE,<i.  [from  lambo,\o  lick,  Lat.J  to  be  taken 
by  licking.  Substantively,  a  medicine  taken  by  licking  with 
the  tongue. 

LAMBOTDAL,  a.  [from  hmlda,  a  Greek  letter,  and 
eidvs,  form,  Gr.]  having  the  form  or  shape  of  the  Greek  letter 
A  lambda. 

LA'MBENT,  a.  [from  lamho,  tc  lick,  Lat.]  gliding  a.bout ; 
playing  about,  or  upon,  without  doing  any  harm. 

LAMBETH,  a  yilluge  of  Surry,  on  the  Thames,  opposite 
Westminster.  By  the  vast  increase  of  biiildiiigs,^  it  is  now 
joined  to  the  metropolis,  in  a  direction  to  each  of  the  three 
bridges.  Lambeth  palace,  in  which  the  archbishojis  of  Can- 
terbury have  resided  ever  since  the  year  lT09,  contaii)s 
stately  and  magnificent  apartments  ;  its  gallery  is  well  fur- 
nished with  the  portraits  of  all  the  archbislmps,  and  other 
eminent  personages ;  and  its  noble  library  is  filled  with  MSS. 
of  great  vahift. 
LA'i\IBKlN,*.a  little  lamb. 

LAM  BORN,  a  town  in  Berks,  seated  on  a  small  river  of 
the  same  name,  (which  is  remarkable  for  being  high  in  (he 
summer  and  low  in  the  winter,  and  fails  into  tlie  Kennet 
below  Newbury,)  7  miles  N.  of  Hungcrford,  and  G8  \V.  of 
London.     Market  on  Friday. 
LA'MBSLETTLJCE,  s.  aspecies  of  valerian. 
LA'MBSWOOL,  s.  a  mixture  of  ale  and  roasted  apples. 
LAME,  a.  \laam,  Sax.  lain,  Belg.]  crippled  or  disabled  in 
the  limbs  ;  walking  in  a  hobbling  manner.  Figuratively,  not 
smooth,  or  not  having  its  duo  quantity  of  feet,  applied  to 
verse.    Imperfect ;  luisatisfactory.     "A /amc  excuse." 

To  LAME,  t).  a.  to  deprive  oil"  the  use  of  a  limb,  citlief 
bv  a  blow  or  bv  accident. 
*LAME'LL/E,  s.  |  Lat.]  little  thin  plates,  whereof  the 
scales  or  shells  of  fishes  are  composed  ;  also  thin  plates  of 
bras;,  used  in  making  toys  and  iiickuacks. 
*  LA'MELLATED,  «.  [tVoni  lamella,  a  thin  plate,  Lat.J 
covered  with  thin  plates  or  films.  *  , 

LAMELY,  ad.  like  a  cripple;  not  being  able  to  walk 
without  hobbling;  impeifectiy  ;  in  a  defective  manner. 

L.\MENESS,  s.  the  state  of  a  person  who  cannot  make 
a  perfect  use  of  his  legs  or  other  limbs.  Figuratively,  im- 
perfecliou ;  weakness. 
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T'o  LAMFVNT,  r.  rt.  \hmentor,  Lat.]  to  express  sorrow  for 
tiiiy  loss.    Ncutci  ly,  1o  iiioiini. 

LAME'NT,  s.  sorrow  expressed  so  as  to  be  heard  ;  grief 
altered  in  coniplMiiits and  cries. 

L.\'i\lF.NT.\Br.E,  a.  [fioui /amen^of,  to  lament,  Lat.]  to 
be  lamented  ;  ciiu»in};  sorrow  ;  mournful ;  sad  ;  expressive 
of  sorrow  ;  miscrahle,  pitiful,  or  liespicable. 

L.\'MEN1'ABLY,  ad.  in  a  manner  vjiicli  expresses  or 
causes  sorrow  ;  in  a  pitiful  or  despicable  manner. 

LAMENTATION,  *.  [from  hmcntm;  to  lament,  Lat.]  ex- 
pression of  sorrow  ;  audible  grief.  Jn  the  plural,  a  canon- 
ical hook  of  the  Old  Testament,  written  by  Jeremiah. 

LAM  ENTER, .«.  one  who  expresses  gorrow  for  the  loss 
of  any  person  or  thing  in  such  a  manner  as  may  he  he'drd. 
LA'MCNTINE,  s.  a  tish  called  a  sea-cow  or  manatee, 
which  is  nearly  twenty  feet  long,  the  head  resenibliu;;  that  of 
a  cow,  and  two  short  feet,  with  which  it  creeps  on  the  shal- 
lows and  rocks  to  get  food  ;  but  has  uo  fins;  the  tiesh  is 
commonly  eaten. 

LA'MIN.V,  s.  [Lat.]  a  thin  plate,  applied  to  substances 
which  consist  of  scales,  or  one  coat  laid  over  another. 

LA'MINATED, «.  plated,  applied  to  bodies  consisting 
©f  parts  resembling  thin  plates  lying  one  over  another. 
To  LAMM,  V.  a.  to  beat  soundly  with  a  cudgel. 
LA'MMAS,  s.  [so  called,  according  to  Skinner,  because 
la\ubs  then  grow  out  of  season  ;  according  to  Somner,  from 
luufiims,  because  our  forefathers  niade  an  ottering  of  bread 
madeof  new  wheat  on  this  day.  Johnson  supposes  it  may 
be  corrupted  from  lattcrmath  ;  and  Dr.  Bernard,  that  it  is 
likewise  a  corruption  of  latinos,  a  summer  festival]  the  first 
day  of  August 

LAMP,  «.  \lampe,  Fr.]  a  light  made  of  oil  and  a  wick. 
Figuratively,  any  kind  of  light,  whether  real  or  meta- 
phorical. 

LA'MPASS,  s.  \lan>))as,  Fr.]  a  lump  of  flesh  about  the  size 
of  a  nutmeg,  which  arises  in  the  roof  of  a  horse's  mouth  be- 
tween his  teeth. 

LA'MPBLACK,  {hhnllacl)  s.  a  black  powder,  made  by 
Jiolding  a  lamp  or  torch  under  the  boltom  of  a  bason,  and 
striking  the  fur  into  some  receptacle  beneath  with  a 
feallier. 

LA'MPING,  a.  [from  hmpo,  to  shine,  Gr.]  shiu'ng;  spark- 
ling. Obsolete.  "  Those  lamping  eyes  will  deign  some- 
tinies  to  look."  Spenser. 

LAMPOON,  s. [Bailey  derives  it  from  hmpoiis,'a  drunken 
song.  It  imports.  Let  us  rbink,  from  the  oUl  French  lumper  ; 
and  was  repeated  at  the  end  of  each  couplet  at  carousals] 
a  personal  satire,  or  severe  censure,  written  purely  to  make 
a  person  uneasy. 
To  LA  MPOO'N,  V.  a.  to  abuse  with  personal  satire. 
LAMPOO'NEU,  s.  one  who  abuses  with  personal 
satire. 

LAMPREY,  s.  \lampreye,  I5elg.]  a  well-known  fish   in 
Gloucestershire,  though  caught  in  oilier  places.     It  some- 
vhat  resembles  an  eel,  but  is  of  superior  delicacy  and  fla- 
Your.     March,  April,  and  May,  are  the  seasons  for  them. 
LA'MPRON,  s.  a  kind  of  sea-fish. 

LA'NCASHIRE,  a  county  of  England,  bounded  on  the 
W.  by  the  Irisii  Sea,  on  the  N.  by  Cumberland  and  West- 
moreland, on  the  E.  by  Yorkshire,  and  on  the  S.  by  Che- 
shire. It  is  74  miles  from  N.  to  S.  (including  a  detached 
hundred  on  the  north-west,  called  Furness,  which  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest  by  a  creek,  at  the  head  of  Morecambe 
Bay)  and  from  10  to  44  in  its  greatest  breadth.  It  is  di- 
vided into  G  hundreds,  which  contain  20  marker  towns,  63 
parishes,  894  villages,  about  43,(K)0  houses,  and  260,000 
inhabitants,  The  air,  in  general,  is  very  healthful,  the  in- 
haliiUmts  living  to  a  great  age.  This  county  comprises  a  va- 
riety of  soil  and  face  of  country  ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  it  is 
one  of  these  which  are  Ihe  least  favoured  as  to  natural  ad- 
•  vantages,  a  proof  of  which  is  the  antient  thinness  of  its  po- 
pidal ion,  shewn  bv  the  very  small  number  of  parishes  into 
wlMch  it  ia  divided.  The  hundred  of  Furness  is  a  wild  and 
rugged  region,  stored  witli  quantities  of  iron  ore  and  slate, 
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aiMl  covered  with  a  growth  of  underwood,  which  is  cut  in 
succession,  and  made  into  charcoal  for  t!io  use  of  iron  fur- 
naces. The  eastern  part  of  Ihe  county  between  the  Kibble 
and  the  Mersey,  comprising  the  anueut  forests  of  Wy res- 
dale  and  Bowland,  is  mountainous,  and  generally  batren; 
but  the  southern  part  of  this  tract  between  these  two  rivers 
is  flat,  ouite  from  the  sea  to  the  commencement  of  liie  ridge 
called  Btackstone-edgc,that  separates  this  county  from  Vol  k- 
shire.  Much  of  this  is  a  fertile  country,  though  occasionally 
deformed  by  the  black  lurf  bogs,  here  called  mosses,  some 
of  which  are  of  large  extent,  and  absolutely  impassable  in 
wet  seasons,  lii  the  north-east  part  of  tliii  division,  are  some 
lofty  hills,  the  most  noted  of  which  isPeudle  Hill.  The  re- 
maining part  is  varied  with  hill,  dale,  and  moor.  The  na- 
tural products  of  lliis  county  are  of  little  consequence,  ex- 
cejit  the  coal  and  turf  with  which  its  southern  parts  abound. 
Of  the  former  is  a  species,  called  cannel,  far  exceeding  all 
other,  not  only  in  makinga  clear  lire,  but  for  being  capable 
of  being  manufactured  into  candlesticks,  cups,  slandishes, 
snuti'-boxes,  cS:c.  and  of  being  polished,  so  as  to  represent  a 
beautiful  black  marble.  Lancashire  is  little  adapted  for  a 
corn  country,  not  only,  in  many  parts,  from  the  nature  of  its 
soil,  but  from  the  reiuajkable  wetness  of  its  elimate  ;  the 
hind,  however,  is  singularly  fitted  for  the  growth  of  the  po- 
laloe.  Ail  the  rivers atlord  salmon  ;  and  the  Mersey  is  visit- 
ed by  annual  shoals  of  smelts,  here  called  sparlings,  of  re- 
markable size  and  flavour.  As  a  commercial  and  manufac- 
turing counly,  "Lancashire  is  distinguished  beyond  most 
others  in  the  kingdom.  Its  principal  manufactures  are  linen, 
silk,  and  cotton  goods ;  fustians,  counterpanes,  shalloons, 
beys,  serges,  tapes,  small  wares,  hats,  sail  cloth,  sacking, 
pins,  iron  goods,  cast  plate  glass,  &c.  Of  the  commerce  of 
this  county,  it  may  suflice  to  observe,  that  Liverpool  is  now 
the  second  port  in  the  united  kingdom.  The  principal 
rivers  are  the  Mersev,  Irwell,  Ribble,  Lune,  Leven,  Wyre, 
Hodder,  Roche,  Duddon,  Winster,  Ken,  and  Calder,  and  it 
has  two  considerable  lakes,  Winandermcre,  and  Conistou 
Water.     Lancaster  is  the  county  town. 

L.A'NC.ASTER,  the  comity  town  of  Lancashire,  is  an  an- 
tient, well-built,  and  improving  town,  containing  about 
1160  houses,  and  1600  families.  On  the  summit  of  a  hill 
stands  the  castle,  which  is  not  antient,  but  large  and  strong, 
and  now  serves  both  as  the  shire  house  and  the  county-gaol. 
On  the  top  of  this  castle  is  a  square  tower,  called  John  of 
Gaunt's  Chair,  where  there  is  a  fine  prosi>ect  of  the  niomi- 
tains  of  Cumberland,  and  of  the  course  of, the  Lune  ;  the 
view  towards  the  sea  extending  to  the  Isle  of  (Man.  The 
town  hall  is  a  handsome  structure.  Lancaster  carries  on 
some  foreign  trade,  especially  to  the  West  Indies,  America, 
and  the  Baltic.  The  exports  are  hardware,  woollen  goods. 
candles,  and  cabinet  work,  for  the  making  of  which  last  it  is 
noted;  and  it  has  also  a  manufacture  of  sail-cloth.  It  is 
seated  on  the  river  Lune,  w  Inch  here  forms  a  port  for  vessels 
of  moderate  size,  and  oVer  which  it  has  a  new  stone  bridge 
of  five  elliptical  arches,  66  miles  S.  of  Carlisle,  and  SO."*  N. 
N.  W.  of  London.  Lat.  64.  4.  N.  Ion.  2.  56.  W.  Markets 
on  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  and  one  on  every  other  Wed- 
nesday for  cattle. 

LANDA'FF,  a  smalltown  of  Glamorganshire,  seated  on 
an  ascent  of  the  river  Tafe,  near  Cardiflf";  but  the  cathe- 
dral, a  large  stately  building,  stands  on  low  ground.  It  is  a 
place  of  good  trade,  but  has  no  market,  and  is  30  miles  N. 
W.  of  Bristol,  and  166  W.  of  London. 

LANCE,  .«.  [lance,  Fr.  Inncea,  Lat.]  a  spear  borne  in  the 
hand,  and  somewhat  resembling  the  half-pike. 

To  LANCE,  V.  a.  to  pierce  or  cut.  In  surgerj',  to  open  a 
wound  with  a  lancet,  Sec. 

LANCEPK'SADE,  s.  [lanee  spezzate,  Fr.]  the  officer  under 
the  corporal :  not  now  in  use  among  us.  "  Arm'd  like  a 
dapper  tuncepesaih."  Chavehnd. 

LA'NCET,  *.  [lancette,  Fr.J  a  fine  small  surgeon's  knife  or 
instrument,  straight  pojuted,  two-e<ilged,  and  used  in  opeur 
ing  veins,  &c. 
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To  I,ANCH,(corrnpfly  written  ftitinrJi)t).a.  [fancer,  Fr.]to 
■throw  like  a  javelin.    To  dart  or  tiirow. 

LAND,  s.  [Sax.  and  Gotli.l  a  country.  Earth,  opposed 
to  water.  The  ground  or  sin  Face  of  a  place.  Used  in  the 
plural  for  an  estate  consisting  in  land.  Figuratively,  a  nation 
or  people. 

To  LAND,  V.  a.  to  set  on  shore  from  a  ship  or  other  yes- 
sel.  Neuterly,  to  corae  to  shore  from  a  ship  or  other 
vessel. 

LA'NDED.'fl.  set  on  shore  from  a  ship;  huving  a  fortune 
consisting  in  lands. 

L\'SDF XLL,{lan(ifavf)  t.  in  law,  a  sudden  translation  of 
property  in  lands  by.  the  death  of  a  person.    Among  mari- 
ners, the  action  of  falling  in  with  the  land. 
L.'X'ND-FLOOD,  «.  an  inundation  or  overflowing  of  laud. 
L.A'ND  FORCES,  s.  forces  or  soldiers  used  on  land. 
L.\'NDHOLDER,  ».  one    whose   fortune    consists   in 
land. 

LA'NDJOBBER,  s.  one  who  deals  in  buying  or  selling 
lands. 

LANDGRAVE,  s.  \landgraff,  Teut.]  a  German  title  of 
dominion. 

LA'NDING,  or  LATs' DING-PLACE,  s.  the  uppermost 
step  of  a  pair  of  stairs,  or  the  floor  of  a  room  you  ascend 
upon ;  a  place  where  persons  come  ou  shore  from  a  ship  or 
boat. 

LATIDLADY,  i.  a  woman  who  has  tenants  holding  un- 
der her;  themistrossof  a  public-house.  ■ 
LA'NDLESS,  a.  without  property. 
LA'NDLOCKED,  tt.  shut  in  or  inclosed  with  land. 
LA'NDLOPER,  s.\la)ul  and  loopen,  Belfr.j  a  landman; 
tised  by  seamen  as  a  term  of  reproach  to  tJiose  who  pass 
their  lives  on  shore. 

LA'NDLORD,  s.  an  owner  of  lands  and  houses,  who  has 
tenants  under  him ;  the  master  of  a  public-house. 

LA'NDMARK,*.  any  thing  set  up  to  preserve  and  mark 
the  boundaries  of  lands. 

LA'NDSC.^FE,  X.  [hndscliape,  Belg.]  the  view  or  pros- 
pect of  a  country.  In  painting,  a  piece  representing  some 
rural  or  champaign  subject,  such  as  hills,  vales,  rivers, 
•eats,  &'c. 

LAND'S-E'ND,  a  promontory  of  Cornwall,  the  most  wes- 
terly point  of  Great  Britain,  and  a  vast  aggregate  of  moor- 
itone.     Lat.  ."jO.  6.  N.  Ion.  6.  40.  W. 
LA'ND-TAX,  s.  a  tax  laid  upon  lands  and  houses. 
LA'ND-W.MTER,  s.  an  officer  of  the  customhouse,  set 
to  watch  goods,  to  prevent  their  being  landed  without  pay- 
in"  dutv. 
LANDWARD,  ad.  towards  the  land. 
LANE,  *.  [Jana,  -Sax. J  a  narrow  way  between  hedges.    In 
cities,  a  narrow  pasaage  with  houses  on  each  side,  somewhat 
broader  than. an  alley,  and  not  so  wide  a»  a  street. 

LANERKSHIREi  a  county  of  Scotland,  bounded  on  the 
N.  and  N.  E.  by  the  counties  of  DumbSrton,  Stirling,  Lin- 
lithgow, and  Edinburgh ;  on  the  JR.  by  the  counties  of  Pee- 
bles and  Dumfries  ;  ou  the  S.  by  Dumfriesshire  ;  and  on  the 
W.  by  the  shires  of  Ayr  and  Renfrew.  Its  extent,  from  N. 
to  .S.  is^bout  40  miles,  and  its  mean  breadth  atwut  22.  The 
southcni  part  of  this  county  is  generally  called  Clydesdale. 
The  river  Clyde  divides  this  county  into  two  equal  parts, 
called  the  shire  ofLanerk  and  the  barony  of  Glasgow  ;  the 
one  hilly,  heathy, and  fit  for  pastures;  aud  the  o3ier  level, 
and  proper  for  corn.  It  abounds  with  coal  und  lime  stuues  ; 
has  some  lead  mines,  and  quarries  of  iapii.  lazuli.  The  prin- 
cipal rivers  are  the  Clyde,  Annan,  aud  Tweed. 

LANE'RK,  a  borcugh  town  in  Scotland,  in  the  county  of 
Clydesdale,  seated  near  the  river  Clyde,  S)  miles  S.  VV.  of 
ll.\inilton,  and  ao  S   K.  of  Cilasgow. 

LA'NGPORT,  a  well-frequented  town  of  Somersetshire, 
seated  on  a  hill,  on  the  river  Parrot,  which  is  navigable  for 
large  coal-barges,  i"  c.  to  Rridgewater,  10  miles  S.  E.  of 
Hridgewater,  aud  128  W.  by  .S.  of  London.  In  frosty  wea- 
ther, eels  are  taken  in  vast  riumliers,  (mt  of  the  hole*  in  the 
banks  of  itis  river.    Market  on  Saturday. 


LA'NGUAGE,  (the  u  before  the  a,  e,i,  o,  in  this  and  th« 
following  words,  is  pronounced  like  w  ,-  as  lan«^wa^e,  Ian. 
gwid,  Idngivor,  &'c.)  s.  [lanonfie,  Fr.  lingiia,  Lat.J  a  set  of 
words  agreed  upon  by  any  peculiar  people,  to  communicate 
their  thoughts  with  ;  style  ;  peculiar  manner  ©f  expres- 
sion. 

LA'NGUAGED,  a.  having  various  languages.  "  Many 
languas'd  nations."  Pope. 

LANGUAGE-MASTER,  s.  now  written  matter  of  Ian. 
guaget-  [from  maitres  des  langues,  Fr,]  one  who  professes  to 
teach  languages.     ' 

LA'NGUEDOC,  a  ci-devant  province  in  the  S.  of  France, 
bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Rhone,  and  on  the  S.  by  Roussi- 
lon  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  the  \V.  by  Gascony. 
The  land  is,  in  general,  very  fertile  in  grain,  fruits,  and  w  inc. 
Toulouse  was  the  capital  of-  Upper,  and  Montpellier  of 
Lower  Languedoc.  It  is  now  divided  into  7  departments  ; 
the  Ardesche,  Lozere,  Gard,  Herault,  Tarn,  Upper  Ga-  ^ 
roune,  and  Aude. 

LA'NGUET,  s.  [langvetu,  Fr.J  any  thing  cut  in  the  fo^ns 
of  a  tongue. 

LA'NGUID,  a.  [from  langueo,  to  languish,  Lat.]  wanting 
force,  strength,  or  spirits.  Figuratively,  dull ;  heartless  ; 
wanting  courage. 

LA'NGUIDLY,  ad.  in  a  weak  or  feeble  manner. 
LATN'GUIDNESS,  *.  the  quality  or  state   of  wanting 
skength,  courage,  cr  spirits. 

To  LA'NGUISII,  !).  K.  [fang-Kfo,  Lat.]  to  grow  feeble;  to 
pine  away ;  to  lose  spiritsjor  strength;  to  lose  vigour  ;  to 
be  dejected,  or  to  siuk  ana  pine  under  sorrow,  or  any  slow 
consuming  passion  ;  to  look  at  with  melting  aifectiou,  soft- 
nessj  and  tejiderness. 

LA'NGUISH,  s.  any  soft,  tender,  weak,  or  feeble  appear- 
ance. 

LA'NGUISHINGLY,  flrf.  weakly;  feebly;  with  feeble 
tenderness.    Daily,  tediously,  applied  to  time. 

LA'NGUISHMkNT.  i.  the  state  of  piniug  either  with 
some  slow  passion  or  disease ;  a  soft  and  melting  look  of 
tenderness. 

LA'NGUOR,  s.  [languor,  Lat.]  in  medicine,  a  faintness 
arising  from  want  or  decay  of  spirits. 

LA'NJAN,acity  of  Asia,  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Lao.s, 
or,  at  least,  of  tlie  soutliern  division.  It  is  the  usual  resi- 
dence of  the  king,  whose  palace  appears  like  a  city,  from  its 
vast  extent,  and  the  number  of  people  who  inhabit  it.  The 
houses  of  the  groiidees  are  very  high  and  elegant,  well  con- 
trived and  ornamented,  but  those  of  inferior  condition  are 
no  better  than  huts.  The  priests  alone  have  the  privilege 
of  building  their  houses  and  convents  with  brick  or  stone. 
It  is  situated  on  the  VV.  side  of  the  river  Mecon,  in  lat.  18. 
30.  N.  Ion.  101.  15.  E. 

To  LA'NIATE,  v.  a.  \lanio,  Lat.]  to  tear  in  pieces ;  to  la- 
cerate. 

L.^'NIFICE,  s.  [from  7a7Mr,,wool,  and /ncto,  to  make,  Lat.] 
woollen  manufactnre.  "  The  moth  breedeth  upon  cloth  ana 
other  itni/iCT*."   Bacon. 

LANI'GEROUS,  «.  [from  lana,  wool,  and  gcro,  to  bear, 
Lat.  I  bearing  wool. 

LANK,  a.  \lanche,  Belg.]  loose  ;  limber;  "wanting  stifl- 
ness ;  not  culled,  but  hanging  straight,  apphed  to  hair. 
Meagre ;  slender.    Faint  or  languid. 

LA'NKNES.S,  s.  the  quality  or  slate  of  being  thin,  mea- 
gre, or  slender.    The  quality  of  iiai\giug  down  straight  with- 
out curls,  applied  to  hair. 
L.A'NNKR,  s.  [laiiiei;  Yt.\  a  species  of  hawk. 
LANSQUi:r~         ""  ~ 

game  at  cards. 
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LANSQUENET,  s.  [Belg.]  a  German  foot-soldier.    A 


L.'V'NTERN,  (erroneously  written  lanthorn)  t.  \hntern<!^ 
Fr.]  a  transparent  case  in  which  a  candle  or  other  light  may 
be  carried  about ;  a  lighthouse,  or  light  hung  out  to  guide 
ships.  A  dark  lantern  is  a  lantern  fitted  with  a  moveable 
slider,  uhich,  by  being  turned  round,  intercepts  the  light  of 
the  candle.  Magic  lunteni,  in  optics,  is  a  machine,  whicli, 
iu  u  darkcued  roww,  reprctcut*  v;u'it>u.<i  figures  on  a  wall. 
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iMntfrnJhtm,  a  term  used  to  express  n  meagre  countenance. 

L'^NU'GINOLS,  a.  litem  lanugo,  down,  Lat.j  downy; 
covered  with  soi't  liair. 

LA'OS,  a  kiiiftdom  of  Asia,  bounded  on  the  W.  bv  Slam 
nnd  Ava,  on  the  N.  by  China,  on  the  K.  bv  Tcn<iiiin  and 
Cotiiiii  Cliina,  •■iiid  on  the  S.  by  Cambodia.  The  uliole  re- 
gion is  crossed  ironi  N.  to  S.  by;  one  large  river,  called  the 
Wecon,  into  which  descend  an  infinite  number  of  rivulets, 
that  render  the  soil  very  fruitful,  assisted  by  canals.  Lan- 
.jan  is  tiie  capital. 

LAP,  i.  llapiic.  Sax.]  the  loose  part  of  a  garment,  which 
may  be  doubled  at  pleasure ;  that  part  of  the  clotlies  that  is 
spread  over  the  thighs  as  a  person  sits  down,  and  will  hold 
any  thing  laid  on  it,  without  letting  it  roll  oft';  that  part  of 
the  body  which  is  parallel  to  the  seat  of  a  chair  when  a  per- 
son sits  down. 

To  LAP,  V.  a.  to  wrap  or  twist  round_  any  thing,  used  with 
round,  in,  or  ahoat ;  lo  cover,  wrap,  or  involve  in  any  thing. 
Neuteiiy,  to  be  spread,  so  as  to  double  over. 

To  LAP,'  v.  n.  [tappian.  Sax.]  to  drink  by  licking  up  with 
thi.  toni;iu'. 

LA'PDOG,i. a  little  (lofr,  so  called  because  indulged  by 
the  la(!!es  to  lie  in  their  laps. 

LA'PFUL,  s.  as  niucli  as  can  be  contained  in  the  lap. 

L.\'PIC1DE,  s.  [from  htpis,  a  stone,  and  cado,  to  cut,  Lat.] 
a  stone-cutter. 

LA'P1DARY,«.  [fe/jiV/oiVe,  Fr.]  one  who  cuts  ordeals  in 
precious  stones. 

LAPl'DEOUS,  a.  [from  hpis,  a  stone,  Lat.]  stony  ;  of  the 
nature  of  stone.  ' 

LAPIDESCENCE,  s.  [from  lapis,  a  stone,  Lat.j  a  stony 
concretion. 

LAPIDE'SCKNT,  a.  [from  lapis,  a  stone,  Lat.]  growing 
or  turning  lo  stone. 

LAPDJI'FIC,  a.  [lapidifiqiie,  Fr.]  forming  stones. 

LAPIDIF1C.\TI0N,  s.  [lapidi-Jicatiun,  Fr.j  the  act  of 
forming  stones. 

LA'PIDIST,  s.  [from  hpis,  a  stone,  Lat.]  one  that  deals  in 
precious  stones. 

LA'PIS,  i.  [Lat.]  a  stoiie.  Lapis  Bomniensis,  is  a  par- 
ticular species  of  stone  f  )und  in  Rolonia,  which  shines  in 
the  dark,  in^i!  tVi/iraumcis,  llie  ore  of  zinc.  Lapis  Infer- 
nalis,  an  artificial  caustic  stone.  Lapis  Lazuli,  or  azure 
stone,  is  a  copper  ore,  so  hard  and  compact  as  to  take  a 
high  polish,  and  is  worked  into  a  great  variety  of  toys. 
It  is  found  in  detached  lumps,  of  an  elegant  blue  colour, 
variegated  with  clouds  of  white,  and  veins  of  a  shinina; 
gold  colour  :  to  it  tlie  painters  are  indebted  fnr  their 
beautiful  ultramarine  colour,  which  is  only  a  calcination 
of  it. 

LA'PLAND,  a  I-.irse  country,  in  the  N.  part  of  Enroj^e, 
anil  in  Scandinavia,  lying  between  Norway,  Sweden,  Pvussia, 
and  lin;  sea.  It  is  divided  into  D.inish,  or  North  Lapland  ; 
.Swedish,  or  South  Lapland  ;  and  Russian  or  I'ast  Lapland  ; 
It  is  extremely  cold,  and  in  some  places  they  never  see  the 
sun  for  three  months  in  the  year ;  and  the  counlry  is  all  cover- 
ed with  snow  the  greatest  part  of  the  year.  It  has,  properly 
speaking,  neither  spring  nor  autumn,  the  seasons  cliange  so 
suddenly.  The  sky  is  generally  serene,  and  the  air  healihy, 
it  being  subject  almost  to  continual  winds.  They  sow  no 
corn,  but  have  good  pastures,  which  fatten  their  cattle 
speedily.  This  country  is  full  of  rocks  and  mountains ;  and 
the  principal  animals  arefox^s,  martens,  bears,  elks,  wolves, 
castors,  ermines,  and  reindeer.  The  last  is  the  most  useful 
animal  tliev  have  ;  for  it  serves  todrawthe  sledges  over  the 
snow  with"  surprising  swiftness ;  likewise  the  skin  serves 
them  for  clothing,  and  their  flesh  for  food.  Their  huts  are 
made  with  poles,  about  14  feet  high,  and  they  tix  one  end 
m  the  earth  in  a  circle,  about  12  feet  broad.  These  poles 
meet  at  the  top,  and  form  a  sort  of  cone  ;  and  the  outsides 
are  covered  with  the  skins  of  rein-deer  and  rags  ;  they  are 
open  at  the  top,  to  let  out  the  smoke  ;  and  here  they  pass 
their  w  inter.  They  tire  very  poorly  clad,  and  often  lie  u{)on 
tlie  snow.    When  they  have  a  mincl  to  cliauge  their  habita- 
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tions,  they  takeaway  the  skins  and  rags, and  leave  the  pales 
standing.  Their  chief  merchandises  are  dried  cod,  and 
other  iiih,  and  the  skins  of  rein -deer  :  they  have  also  some 
furs.  They  are  ofa  short  stature,  witii  a  largo  head,  broad 
forehe;i(l,  blue  eyes,  broad  fiat  noses,  and  short,  sirai;^lil, 
coarse,  black  hair.  They  are  a  rude,  brutal  sort  of  people, 
though  some  of  thenr  have  embraced  Christianity,  which 
has  not  mended  tlieir  morals.  They  live  a  great  while 
without  the  assistance  of  phvsicians,  and  their  Inrr  never 
turns  gray.  Instead  of  bread,  they  make  use  of  dried  fish, 
which  they  reduce  to  pouder.  They  are  very  fipi.d  of  s[rt- 
rituous  liquors,  and  are  never  sober  when  they  ean  purchase  • 
thera.  They  seldom  stay  lung  in  one  plate,  hut  love  about 
continually,  leaving  the  poksof  their  huts  standing,  as  was 
before  observed. 

LATPKli,  s.  one  who  w  raps  or  laps  up  ;  one  who  laps 
or  licks. 

LATPF-T,  s.  (a  diminutive  of  lap)  the  part  of  a  head- 
dress that  hangs  loose.  , 

LAPSE,  f.  \lapsiis,  from  /rjJor,  to  glide,  Lat.j  a  flow  or 
fall  of  water  from  a  higiier  place.  Figuratively,  a  srnail 
error  or  mistake.  In  liiw,  a  l)enelJcc  is  said  to  be  in  lapse, 
when  the  patron,  who  ought  to  present  thereto  in  six 
months  after  it  is  voidable,  omits  doing  it  in  that  time, 
upon  which  the  bishop  or  ordinary  has  the  right  of  pre- 
sentation. 

To  LAPSE,  t'.  n.  to  glide  slowly  ;  to  fall  by  ilegrces. 
"To  lapse  into  the  barbarity  of  the  northern  nations."  Huiji. 
To  failin  any  thing ;  to  slip  ;  to  be  guilty  of  a  small  or  tri- 
vial fault  through  inadvertency  or  mistake.  To  lose  or  let 
slip  the  proper  tinie.  To  fall  by  the  negligence  of  one  pos- 
sessor to  another.  "  It  la'pses  to  the  king."  Ayliffe.  To  fall 
from  perfection,  truth,  or  faith. 

LATSIDED,  a.  the  state  of  a  ship  built  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  have  one  side  heavier  than  the  other,  and  consequently 
to  retain  a  constant  heel  or  tendency  towards  the  heaver 
side,  unless  when  she  is  brought  upright  by  placing  a  greater 
quantity  of  the  cargo  or  ballast  on  the  other  side. 

LA'PWING,  t.  a  clamarous  bird,  so  named  from  the 
length  and  lapping  of  the  wings. 

•    L.VPWORK,  f.  work  in  which  one  part  is  lapped  or  folded 
over  another. 

LAR,  a  town  of  Persia,  capital  of  the  province  of  Laristan. 
It  has  a  considerable  manufacture  of  silk  ;  and  its  territory 
libounds  in  oranges,  dates,  and  very  large  tamarinds  At 
the  foot  of  a  mountain  near  tin-  citv,  is  found  the  substance 
called  nnimmv.    Lat.  27.  W.  N.  Ion.  fyi.  45.  K. 

LA'RBOAilD,  {laU,i-d)  s.  the  left-hand  side  of  a  ship,  when 
you  stand  with  you"-  face  towards  the  head  ;  opposed  to 
the  starboard. 

LA'RCENV,  s.  \!arciii,  Fr.]  the  felonious  tiikiug  away 
a  person's  goods  in  his  absence.  Great  hicciii/,  is  whon  llie 
goods  are  above  tlie  value  of  fid.  Petij  tan-em/  is  when  the 
valueof  the  goods  stolen  does  not  amount  to  12d. 

LARCH-TREE,  .y.  [so  called  from  Laissa,  a  city  of  Thes- 
saly,  where  it  was  first  known]  a  lofty  tree,  bearing  leaves 
like  those  of  the  pine,  and  a  sort  of  uuishroom  or  fruit  called 
agaric.    The  gum  of  this  tree  is  the  Venice  iurpeutine. 

LARD,  s.  [lardum,  Lat.]  the  grease  of  swine;  bacon,  or 
the  flesh  of  sw'ne. 

To  LARD,  f.  rt.  \lardei;  Fr.]  to  stuff  with  bacon..  To  make 
fat.  Figuratively,  to  mix  with  something  else  by  way  of 
improvement. 

L.ATIDER,  s.  [lardier,  old,  [Fr.]  the  room  where*  meat  is 
kept  or  salted. 
LA'RDERER,  s.  one  who  has,  the  charge  of  the  larder. 
LA'RDON,  s.  Fr.]  a  bit  of  bacon. 

L.MIES,  [Lat.]  certain  domestic  gods  of  the  Romans, 
called  also  Penates,  shaped  like  monkies,  or,  as  others  say, 
dogs,  set  in  some  private  place  of  the  house,  or  in  the  chim- 
ney corner,  which  the  family  honoured  as  their  protectors, 
and  ofFereil  to  them  wine  and  frankincense. 

LARGE,  a.  [lar/yas,  Lat.]  bulky,  or  of  great  dimensions  ; 
wide  or  extensive;  liberalj  abiuidant,  or  pkntifiil.    In  a 
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diffusive  maimer,  applied  to  style.     "  Debated  at  large." 
Watts. 

LA'RGELY,  ad.  in  a  wide  or  extensive  manner.  In  a 
copious  or  diffusive  manner,  applied  to  style.  In  a  liberal 
or  bountiful  manner,  applied  to  giving.  Abundantly,  plen- 
tifully, or  without  restraint. 

LA'RGENESS,  s.  extent,  bulk,  or  spaciousness,  applied 
to  place.  Greatness  or  elevation,  applied  to  the  mind.  Ex- 
tent or  bulk,  applied  to  things. 

LA'RGKSS,  i.  [/«rg-Mff,  \-\-.\'A  present,  fjift,  or  bounty. 

LA'RGO,  s.  in  music,  sisnihes  a  slow  luovenient,  yet  one 
degree  quicker  than  Grave,  and  two  than  Adagio. 

LARISTAN,  a  province  of  Persia,  bouiuled  on  the  N. 
and  K.  by  Kermau  ;  on  the  S;  by  the  Persian  gulf;  and  on 
the  W.  by  Farsistan.  It  was  formerly  an  indcpendant 
kingdom,  under  the  descendants  of  Kosrocs  king  of  Persia. 
The  air  is  unwholesome,  andjvuter  (it  for  use  is  very  rare. 
The  principal  trade  of  the  inhabitants  is  in  caaiels.  Lur  is 
the  capital. 

LARK,  s.  Uawerce,  Sax.]  a  small  singing  bird. 

LARKSPUR,  «,  a  flower,  so  called  from  its  resembling 
the  spur  of  a  lark. 

LA'RMIER,  i.  [Fr.]  in  architecture,  a  flat,  square,  mas- 
sire  member  of  the  cornice,  between  the  c.\i!iatiuui  and  the 
ovolo,  so  called  from  ilsuse,  which  is  to  disperse  water,  and 
cause  it  to  fall  at  a  distance  from  llie  wall,  drop  by  drop,  or 
as  it  were  by  tears. 

LA'RViE,  s.  the  "hosts  or  spirits  of  wicked  men,  which, 
after  death,  were  believed  to  wander  up  and  down  the  earth; 
phantoms  and  apparitions  that  torment  the  wicked,  and 
affright  good  men. 

LA'RVATED,  a.  [from  larva,  a  mask,  Lat.]  masked  ;  aiso 
frighted  with  imaginary  spirits. 

L.VRUM,  s.  [larwiu,  Brit.]  any  noise  made  to  excite  at- 
tention, and  give  notice  of  danger;  a  clock  which  makes  a 
noise  at  anv  particular  hour  to  which  its  index  is  set. 

LARYNGOTOMY,  *.  [from  luryux,  the  larynx  of  the 
throat,  and  temno,  to  cut,  Lat.]  in  surgery,  an  operation 
where  the  fore  part  of  the  larynx  is  divided,  to  assist  respi- 
ration during  large  tumors  in  the  upper  parts,  as  in  the 
quinsey. 

LA'RYNX,  s.  [Gr.J  in  anatomv,  flie  upper  part  of  the 
windpipe,  which  is  one  of  the  organs  of  respiration,  as  vit!I 
as  the  principal  instrument  of  the  voice. 

LASCrVIOUS,  a.  [lasciviis,  Lat.]  lewd  ;  wanton  ;  be- 
having with  too  great  liberty  to  the  other  sex;  soft;  effe- 
minate. 

LASCl'VIOUSLY,  ad.  lewdly  ;  in  a  wanton  or  loose 
wanner. 

LASCI'VIOUSNESS,  s.  the  quality  of  discovering  lewd- 
ness or  lust,  either  in  behaviour  or  words. 

LASH,  J.  [schlfigcn,  to  strike,  Belg.]  a  stroke  or  blow 
given  with  a  whip,  or  any  thing  pliant  mid  tough  ;  the  thong 
of  a  whip  with  which  a  blow  is  given.  Figuratively,  a  stroke 
of censure  or  reproach. 

To  LASH,  V.  a.  to  strike  with  a  whip,  or  any  thing  pliant ; 
to  move  with  a  sudden  spring  or  jerk,  used  witli  up.  To 
beat  so  as  to  make  a  sharp  sound,  like  the  lash  of  a  whip, 
applied  to  the  beating  of  waves  against  the  shore.  Among 
mariners,  to  tie  or  fasten  two  things  together  with  a  rope  or 
cord.    Figuratively,  to  scourge  with  satire. 

LASHER,  J.  one  who  whips,  lashes,  or  satirizes. 

LASS,  s.  [accordin"  to  Dr.  Hicks,  from  tad,  is  formed 
the  femir.iiie  laddiss,  w  liich  is  contracted  into  /a«]  a  girl, 
n)uid,  or  young  woman. 

LASS  A,  or  LAHASSA,  otherwise  called  Baronthala, 
and  in  D'Anvilles  chart  of  Thibet,  Tonker,  is  the  capital  of 
the  country  of  Great  Thibet,  in  Asia.  It  is  not  a  large 
city,  but  the  houses  are  of  stone,  and  are  spacious  and  lofty. 
About  seven  miles  on  the  E.  side  of  the  city  is  the  mountain 
of  Putala,  which  ecntanis  on  its  summit,  the  palace  of  the 
grand  lama,  the  hign  j^riest  and  sovereign  of  Thibet.  Lassa 
IS  M  mdes  N.  E.  of  the  crossing  place  of  the  river  Sanpoo, 
which  is  seven  miles  from  the  foot  of  mount  Kambala  ;  and 
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it  is  250  miles  N.  E.  of  Patna.    Lat.  30.  34.  N,  Ion.  91 
40.  E. 

L.VSSITUDE,  s.  [from  lassus,  weary,  Lat.]  weariness, 
or  a  loss  of  vigour  and  strength  by  excessive  labour,  la 
medicine,  appifed  to  that  weariness  which  proceed*  from 
a  distempered  state,  and  not  from  exercise,  which  wants  no 
remedy  but  rest. 

LAST,  a.  [latest,  Sax.]  superlative  of  late ;  after  all  others  ; 
utmost.  At  last,  at  the  end;  in  conelusion.  Next  before 
the  present,  aa,  "  last  week." 

To  LAST,  V.  71.  \ltestan,  Sax.]  to  continue  ;  to  endure. 

LAST,  s.  [last,  Sax.]  a  mould  on  which  shoes  are  made. 
A  load,  from  last.  Tent.  A  last  of  codfish,  white  h.errings, 
meal,  and  ashes  for  soap,  is  12  barrels;  of  corn  or  rape  seed, 
10  quarters;  of  gunpowder,  24  barrels,  24001b.  weight;  of 
herrings,  20  cades ;  of  hides,  12  dozen ;  of  leather,  20 
dickers;  of  pitch  or  tar,  14  barrels;  of  wool,  12  sacks;  of 
stockfish,  100;  &nda.last  of  flax  or  feathers  contains  1700lb. 
weight. 

L.A'STAGE,  s.  [lestagt,  Fr.]  custom  paid  for  floods  sold 
by  the  last,  for  freightage  ;  or  the  ballast  of  a  ship. 

LA'STING,  part,  continuing  ;  durable;  of  a  long  conti- 
-  nuance;  wearing  a  long  while. 

LA'STINGLY,  ad.  durably  ;  perpetually. 

LA'STLY,  ad.  in  the  last  place  ;  at  last ;  in  the  coiv 
elusion. 

LATCH,  s.  [letse,  Belg.]  the  latch  of  a  door,  which  is 
moved  either  by  a  stringor  handle. 

To  L.ATCH, «».  a.  to  fasten  by  a  latch.  Figuratively,  to 
fasten  or  close. 

LATCIIES,  I.  in  a  ship,  small  lines  like  loops,  fastened 
by  sewing  into  the  bonnets  and  drablers  of  a  ship,  in  order 
to  lace  the  bonnets  to  the  courses,  or  the  drablers  to  the 
bonnets. 

LATCH  ET,  s.  [hcet,  Fr.J  the  string  with  wliich  shoes  or 
sandals  were  fastened. 

LATE,  a.  [lat,  Fr.]  that  is  longer  than  it  should  be,  or 
not  so  soon  as  expected  ;  last  in  any  place,  oflice,  charac- 
ter, or  time  ;  deceased  or  dead,  when  prefixed  to  a  per- 
son'sname.  "  His  fo<e  majesty,  George  the  Second."  Far  ad- 
vanced in  the  day  or  niglit. 

LATE,  arf.  after  long  delays;  after  a  long  time ;  after  its 
proper  time;  not  long  ago.  At  an  unseasonable  hour,  oi 
i'ar  advanced  in  the  day  or  night. 

L.'\  TED,  a.  surprised  by  the  night. 

LATEL  V,  ad.  not  long  past. 

LA  TEN  ESS,  s.  any  time  far  advanced. 

LATENT,  «.  [nom  lateo,  to  lie  hid,  Lat.J  hidden;  con- 
cealed ;  secret. 

LATER,  a.  (comparative  of  late)  happening  after  a  par- 
ticular period,  or  alter  something  else. 

LA  TERAL,  a.  [from  tains,  a  side,  Jjat.]  growing  out  on 
the  side  ;  placed  or  acting  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to 
tlie  horizon. 

LATERA'LITY,  s.  the  quality  of  having  distinct  sides.   ',- 

LA'TERALLY,«f/.  by  the  sides  ;  sidewise. 

A  L'ATERE,  s.  a  title  applied  to  such  cardinals  as  arc 
the  pope's  counsellors  in  ordinary,  and  assistants. 

LA'TEWARD,  ad.  [late  an<l  vieurd.  Sax.]  somewhat  late. 

Lath,  s.  [Uitta,  Sax.]  in  building,  a  long,  thin,  narrow 
slip  of  wood,  generally  nailed  on  the  rafters  of  a  roof,  to 
sustain  the  tiles  or  other  coverings.  A  part  of  a  county 
something  larger  than  a  tything,  and  less  than  an  hundred, 
from  lath,  Saxon. 

To  Lath,  v.  a.  to  fit  up  with  laths. 

LATHE,  s.  a  turner's  engine,  by  which  he  turns  about  hrs 
matter,  in  order  to  shape  it  with  a  chisel. 

To  La  THER,  V.  n.  [lethran.  Sax.]  to  tonn  a  froth  or  foam  ; 
to  cover  witii  froth  made  by  soap  and  water. 

LATHER,  s.  a  foam  or  froth  made  by  beating  soap  with 
water. 

LATIN,  a.  [Lutinns,  from  Latiimm,  the  antient  name  ot 
that  part  of  Italy  where  Rome  was  built,]  written  or  spokeu 
in  the  language  of  the  aiitieut  Romans.. 
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LATIN,  I.  a  translation  performed  in  Latin,  and  agree- 
able to  the  rules  and  idioms  of  tiiat  tongue. 

LATINISM,  *.  a  manner  of  expression  peculiar  to  the 
Latin  tongue, 

LATINISr,  *.  one^ capable  of  writins  or  speakinn;  Lalin 
in  its  purity,  and  acquainted  with  the  beauties  of  the  authors 
that  have  written  in  thai  language. 

LATTOITY,  s.  [from  Latinus,  Lat.]  the  purity  of  Latin 
style. 

To  LATINIZE,  v.  a.   [latiniser,  Fr.]   to   use   words    or 

Ehrases  in' another  language  that  are  borrowed  from  the 
atin.    Neuterly,  to  give  names  a  Latin  termination  ;  to 
make  them  Latin. 

LATIRO'STROUS,  a.  [from  latus,  broad,  and  rostrum,  a 
beak,  Lat.l  broad-beaked. 

LATISH,  a.  soniew'liat  Inte;  somewhat  advanced  in  the 
night. 

LATITAT,  f.  [Lat.  he  lies  hid]  in  law,  a  writ,  which  is- 
sues from  the  King's  Bensli,  so  called  from  a  supposition 
that  the  defendant  lurks  or  lies  hid,  and  cannot  be  found  in 
the  county  of  Middlesex,  but  is  fled  to  some  otiier  county, 
to  the  sherifFwhereof  this  writ  is  directed,  commanding  hiia 
to  apprehend  the  defendant  there.    JPitz.  Nat.  Beev. 

LATITUDE,  *.[tei>Krfe,  Fr.  latitudo,  Lat.]  breadth  or 
width  ;  in  bodies  ot  unequal  dimensions,  the  shortest  space 
between  the  two  extremes  of  its  surface,  or  the  measure  of 
a  straight  line  drawn  through  its  ends.  "Provided  the 
length  doth  not  exceed  the  latitiule."  Wotton.  Room,  space, 
or  extent.  In  astronomy,  the  distance  of  a  star  or  planet 
from  the  ecliptic,  either  north  or  south.  In  geography,  the 
extent  of  the  earth  or  heavens  measured  from  the  equator  to 
either  pole.  The  distance  of  a  place  from  the  equator,  ei- 
ther north  or  south  ;  or  an  arch  of  the  meridian  compre- 
hended between  either  pole  of  the  heavens  and  the  horizon 
oj  the  place.  Unrestrained  or  unlimited  acceptation. 
Freedom  from  any  settled  rules.  Extent  or  comprehension 
of  any  art  or  science.  He  is  mU  of  his  latitude,  a  figurative 
expression,  implying  that  a  person  is  in  a  place  he  is  igno- 
rant of,  or  that  he  is  handling  a  subject  beyond  his  abilities 
or  comprehension. 

LATITUDINARIAN,  a.  [latitudinmre,  Fr.]  not  confined 
or  restrained,  either  with  respect  to  actions  or  opinions. 

LATITUDINA'RIAN,*.  [from  latitudo.  breadth,  Lat.]  a 
person  not  conforming  to  any  particular  opinion  or  stan- 
dard. 
LATRANT,  a.  [from  htro,  to  bark,  Lat.j  barking. 
LATRI'A,  s.  [from  latreuo,  to  worship,  Gr.]  the  nighest 
kind  of  worship  ;  distinguished  by  the  papists  from  dutia, 
or  inferior  worship. 

LATTEN,  «.  [Brit.]  brass ;  a  mixture  of  copper  and  ca- 
lariiinaris  stone. 

LATTER,  a.  not  long  done  or  past;  towards  the  last; 
mentioned  the  last  in  order. 

LA'TTICE,  a.  [lattis,  Fr.]  a  window  made  ofstic'ks  or  iron 
bars  crossing  each  other  at  small  distances. 

To  LATTICE,  r.  a.  to  mark  with  cross  strokes  like  a 
lattice  ;  to  mark  with  sticks  or  bars  crossing  each  other  at 
small  distances. 

LA'VA,  s.  a  name  given  by  the  Italians  to  the  hquid^aud 
vitrified  matter  discharged  by  Vesuvius,  Etna,  and  other 
volcanoes,  at  the  time  of  their  eruption* 

LAVATION,  s.  [from  /aio,  to  wash,  Lat.]  the  [act  of 
washing. 

LA'VATORY,  i.  [from  lam,  to  wash,  Lat.j  in  medicine,  a 
wash ;  some  liquid  with  which  diseased  parts  are  washed. 

LAUD,  *.  [/«!«,  Lat.]  the  ac:  of  praising  for  any  good,  be- 
nevolent, or  noble  deed.  In  divinity,  that  part  of  tlivine 
worship  which  consists  in  praise. 

To  LAUD,  V.  a.  [laudo,  Lat.]  to  praise  ;  to  acknowledge 
or  mention  with  a  sense  of  gratitude. 

-AU'DABLK,  a.  [from  laudo,  to  praise,  Lat.]  worthy  of 
praise  or  commendation. 

LAU'DANUM,  s.  a  medicine  composed  of  opiurt,  &c. 
and  used  to  give  ease  froin  pain. 
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LAUDABLY,  ad.  in  a  manner  deserving  praise. 
LAUDER,    a  small  town  of  Berwickshire,  but  lately 
much  improved.    It  is  seated  on  the  Leader,  22  miles  S.  E. 
of  Edinburgh.     See  Leader. 

LAUDERDALE,  a  district  of  BuwicksLire,  so  named 
from  the  river  Lauder,  or  Leader. 

lo  LAVE,  V.  a.  [I'ax-o,  Lat.]  to  wash  or  bathe  in  anv  li- 
quid. To  throw  up;  to  lade  or  scoop  out  water;  from 
Lur,  Fr.     Nctiterly,  to  wash  himself;  to  bathe. 

To  LA  VEER,  v.  n.  to  change  the  direction  often  in  a 
course. 

LA'VENDER,  s.  [lavendjih,  from  laio,  to  wash,  Lat.]  a 
sweet-scented  plant,  of  which  there  iire  (bur  species  in  our 
gardens,  which  are  propagated  by  planting  their  cuttings  iu 
March,  in  a  shady  place.  A  spirit  is  distilled  from  it  by 
the  perfumers. 

LA'YENIIAM,  or  Laniiam,  a  pretty  large  town  of  Suf- 
folk, with  a  considerable  manufactory  of  serges,  shalloons, 
seys,  stuffs,  and  fine  spunvani.  Its  church,  a  very  handsome 
Gothic  structure,  with  its  steeple,  137  feet  high,  are  reck- 
oned the  finest  in  the  county.  It  has  a  spacious  maikt-t- 
place,  encompassed  with  !)  streets  or  divisions,  and  is  plea- 
santly situated,  in  a  fine  hfulthy  air,  on  a  branch  of  the  ri- 
ver Bret,  from  whence  it  rises  gnidually  to  thi-  topof.a  hill, 
12  miles  S.  by  E.  of' Bury,  and  61  N.  E.  of  London.  Mar- 
kets on  Tuesday  and  Thursday. 
LA'VER,  s.  [lamir,  Fr.]  a  vessel  to  wash  any  thing  in. 
To  LAUGH,  (pronounced  in  this  word  and  its  derivatives, 
laff")  V.  71.  [laclien.  Tout,  and  Belg.J  to  make  a  loud  and  un- 
interrupted noise  of  siuldcn  merriment  and  mirth.  Figura- 
tively, to  appear  gay,  favourable,  pleasaiU,  or  so  as  to  cause 
joy.    Actively,  to  deride  ;  to  ridicule  or  mock. 

LAUGH,  s.  [Jiliili,  Sax.]  an  uiiiuferrupted  sound,  caused 
by  anv  object  which  excites  sudden  mirlh. 

LAU'GIIABLE,  a.  proper  to  be  laughed  at ;  causing 
laughter.     "  A  Uu^hahte  writer."  Drml. 

LAU'GHER,  J.  a  person  fond  of  mirlh,  oreasily  provoked 
to  laughter. 

LAU'GHINGLY,  ad.  in  a  merry  manner;  with  great 
pleasantry  or  mirth. 

LAU'C4HINGST0CK,  i'.  a  butt;  an  object  of  contempt 
or  ridicule. 

LAUGHTER,  QAffter)  s.  {hleahter,  Sax.]  an  expression  of 
sudden  mirth,  occasioned  by  aconvulsive  motion  of  the  pra;- 
cordia  and  muscles  of  the  mouth  and  face ;  a  continued  ex- 
pulsion of  breath,  with  a  loud  noise,  and  shaking  of  the 
breast  and  sides. 

LA'VINGTON,  Market,  a  town  in  Wilts,  with  a  great 
market  for  corn  and  malt,  4  miles  S.  of  Devizes,  and  a4  VV. 
by  S.  of  London,    ftlarkets  on  Monday  and  Wednesday. 

LA'VISH,  a.  generous  or  liberal  to  excess  ;  scattered  in 
waste ;  profuse.     Figuratively,  wild  or  unrestrained. 
To  LA'VISH,  t'.  a.  to  waste  extravagantly  ,  to  be  profuse. 
LA'VISH  ER,  s.  a  prodigal  or  profuse  person. 
LAVISHLY,  arf.  in  an  extravagant  or  prodigal  manner; 
with  such  a  degree  of  liberaJity  as  borders  on  excess  and  in- 
discretion. 

LA'VISHMENT,  or  LATISHNESS,  s.an  extravagant, 
prodigal,  or  indiscreet  wasting  or  giving  away  what  belongs 
to  a  peifon. 

LAUNCE'STON,  a  populous,  trading  town  of  Cornwall, 
where  the  winter  assizes  are  held.  (1  he  summer  assizes 
are  held  at  Bodmin,  in  pursuance  of  a  late  act  of  parliament.) 
Leiand  says,  it  was  walled  in  his  time,  and  w  mile  in  com- 
pass. It  had  formerly  a  monastery,  and  a  nolile  castle,  be- 
cause of  its  strength  called  Castle  Terrible,  the  lower  part 
of  which  is  now  made  use  of  for  the  jail.  It  is  seated  on 
the  river  Tamar,  28  miles  N.  of  Plymouth,  and -214  W.  by 
S.  of  London.    Markets  on  Thursday  and  Saturday. 

To  LAUNCH,  V.  11.  [lancer,  Fr.]  to  force  out  to  sea.  To 
rove  at  large ;  to  expatiate.  To  be  diffuse,  applied  to  style. 
Activelv,  to  push  to  sea.    To  dart  from  the  hand. 

LAUS' DRESS,  i.  [from  lawn,  a  peculiar  kind  oflineo, 
aodcfrcMJ  a  woman  employed  in  washing  linen. 
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'    I.AU'NDRY,    s.  a  room  wherein   lineu  is    washed    or 
ironed. 

LAV'OLTA,  J.  [Ital.]  an  odd  dance,  which  consisted  in 
a  varicfv  of  turnings  and  tapcrings;  a  caper. 

LAU'llE.'VTF.,  a.  [from  hums,  a  laurel,  Lat.J  decked  with 
laurel,  crowned  with  laurel.     A  Poet  Jjiurcate,  is  one  who  is 
in  pay  from  the  king,  and  nmkes  the  odes  which  are  per- 
formed hcfore  him  on  his  birth  day,  and  on  the  beginning ' 
of  the  new  year. 

LAUIIEA'TION,  *.  in  the  Scottish  universities,  the  act 
or  state  of  having  degrees  conferred,  as  they  have  in  some 
of  them  a  flowery  crown,  in  imitation  of  laurel  among  the 
antients.  ^ 

LAU'REL,  *.  [laufM,  Lat.]  a  tree,- sometimes  called  the 
cherry  bay. 
LAU'RELED,  a.  crowned  or  adorned  with  laurel. 
LAUSANNE,  in  Bern,  in  Svvisserland,  the  principal  town 
of  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  with  a  famous  college.  It  contains 
about  7000  inhabitants;  but  it  is  built  upon  such  a  steep 
ascent,  and  such  a  very  uneven  tract,  that  in  some  places, 
the  horses  cannot,  without  great  ditKcully,  draw  up  a  car- 
riage;  the  foot  i)assengers  ascend  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
town  by  steps,  from  the  heights  of  wiiich  the  prospects  are 
very  grand  and  extensive,  comprehending  the  lake  of 
Geneva,  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  and  the  ruggfd  coast  of  Cha- 
blairs.  The  town-house  and.  other  public  buildings  are 
magnificent.  It  is  seated  between  three  hills,  in  a  very 
pure  and  healihy  air,  with  plenty  of  excellent  water,  and 
every  necessary  of  life  in  the  greatest  abundance  ;  one  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  lake  of  Geneva,  30  miles  N.  E.  of  Ge- 
neva, and-oOS.W.  of  Bern. 

LAW,  .5.  [Icga,  Sax.]  a  rule  of  action  ;  a  precept  or  com- 
mand coming  from  a  saperior  authority,  which  an  inferior 
is  bound  to  obey;  a  judicial  process;  any  thing  obliged  to 
be  done  ;  an  invariable  conformity  or  correspondence 
between  a  cause  and  effect.  "  The /aw  of  nature."  To  take 
the  law,  iinplies  to  enter  an  action  against  a  person. 

LA'VVFUL,  a.  agreeable  to  law;  that  may  be  done  with- 
out violating  the  precepts  of  superior  authority,  or  incurring 
any  punishment. 

LA  WFULLY,  ad.  in  a  manner  conformable  to  law. 
LA'VVFULNESS,  s.  legality;  allowance  of  law. 
LA'WCnVER,  s.  a  legislator,  or  one  who  has  authority[to 
make  laws ;  a  supreme  magistrate. 
LA'WGIVTNG,  a.  le;:islative,  or  enacting  laws. 
LAWLESS,  a.   unrestrained  by  any  law ;    contrary  to 
law. 

LAWLESSLY,  ad.  in  a  rtianner  contrary  to  law.  , 
LAWMAKER,  s.  a  legislator,  orone  who  makes  laws. 
LA\)r'N,  s.  [IttufH,  Brit.  I  an  open  space  or  plain  between 
woods  ;  fine  linen,  remarkable  for  being  used  in  the  sleeves 
of  a  bishop's  robe. 

LA'VVRENCE,  St.  the  largest  river  in  North  America, 
proceeding  from  the  Lake  Ontario,  from  which  it  runs  a 
course  of  about  700  miles  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  is  na- 
vigable as  far  as  Quebec,  which  is  above  400  miles ;  but 
bevond  Montreal  it  is  so  full  of  shoals  and  rocks,  that  it 
will  not  admit  large  vessels  without  danger. 
LAWSUIT,  s.  a  process  or  action  in  law. 
LA'VVYER,  s.  a  counsellor,  or  one  that  is  skilled  in  the 
law. 

LAX,  a.  [laxus,  Lat.J  without  restraint,  or  not  confined. 
Not'compact,  or  not  iiaving  its  parts  strongly  or  closely 
joined.  Vague  ;  not  accurate,  exact,  or  composed  with  any 
caution.  In  medicine,  loose  in  body,  or  frequently  going  to 
stool ;  slack,  or  not  strained. 

L.\X,  s.  a  looseness;  a  diarrhcea. 

L-AXATION,  If.  [from  !axo,  to  loosen,  Lat.]  the  act  of 
loosening  or  slacking;  the  state  of  being  loosened  or 
slackened. 

LAXATIVE,  o.  [hxatif,  Fr.]  in  medicine,  Iiaving  the 
power  to  rem:'ve  costiveness,  or  to  make  loose. 

LA'XATIVE,  *.  in  medicine,  a  remedy  tint  purges,  or 
removes  coiiltveness. 


LA'XAT1VENF>SS,  «.  the  tjuahty  or  power  of  curing  or 
removing  costiveness. 

LA'XiTY,  i.  [from  lam,  to  loosen,  Lat.]  the  state  of  a 
bodv  whose  parts  are  not  strongly  compacted,  but  may  be 
easily  separated  ;  slackness  or  looseness ;  openness.  Vague- 
ness," api)lied  to  the  dilferent  senses  in  which  words  are 
used. 

LA'XNESS,  t.  looseness;  vagueness.  In  medicine,  a 
loose  habit  of  body. 

To  LAY,  I',  a.  prefer,  laid,  part,  passive  lain ;  [from 
legiii,  leggan,  Sax.l  to  place  along  upon  the  ground.  To 
beat  down,  apnlieo  to  corn  or  grass.  To  put  or  place.  To 
fix  deep,  applied  to  foundation.  To  put  in  any  state. 
"  Aoy  asleep."  Bac.  To  calm,  slill,  tpiiet,  or  allay,  applied 
to  winds  or  storms.  To  set  on  a  table,  applied  to  food.  "  I 
laid  meat  unto  them.'"  Hos.  xi.  4.  To  deposit  money  in 
a  wager.  To  bring  forth  egsrs  or  young,  applied  to  birds. 
To  apply  with  violence,  jonied  with  siege.  To  scheme, 
contrive,  or  plan,  applied  to  plots,  projects,  &c.  In  law, 
to  exhibitor  oft'er,  joined  with  itidiciment.  "  He  lat/s  his  in- 
dictment in  some  certain  county."  Atterb.  Used  with  apart 
to  reject  or  put  away.  "  Lnt/  apart  all  filthiness."  James  i, 
21.  Used  with  before,  to  expose  to  view  ;  to  show  ;  to  dis- 
play. To  hi/  hi/,  to  keep  or  reserve  for  some  future  occa- 
sion. "  Let  every  one  hy  hy  him  in  store."  1  Cor.  xvi.  2. 
Used  with  down,  to  deposit  as  a  pledge,  equivalent,  or  sa- 
tisfaction, generally  followed  by  for.  To  quit  or  resign. 
"  Laid  doioii  the  sword."  Black.  To  lie  along  a  bed,  in 
order  to  sleep  or  repose.  "  I  will  hy  me  down  in  peace." 
P*n/»ixlviii.  To  hy  hold  of,  to  seize,  catch,  or  apprehend. 
Tu  lay  in,  to  keep  as  a  reserve  ;  to  store  or  treasure.  "  To 
hy  in  timely  provisions."  Addis.  To  charge  with  ;  to  ac- 
cuse of;  to  impute.  "  Lay  the  fault  on  us."  S/iak.  To  lay 
out,  to  spend  or  pay  away,  applied  to  money.  To  plan  or 
dispose.  "  The  garden  is  hid  out  into  a  grove."  Broome. 
Used  with  to  or  vtUo,  to  charge  upon,  or  impute.  "  It  would 
be  laid  to  us."  S/tah.  Used  with  up,  to  confine,  applied  to 
diseases.  "  Laid  up  by  that  disease."  Temple.  To  reserve, 
store,  or  treasure  against  some  future  time.  "  Fathtrs  are 
wont  to  lay  up  for  their  sons."  Milt.  Used  with  npoji,  to 
impute  or  charge,  applied  to  faults.  "  Ear  from  hying  a 
blot  «poH  Luther."  Aiterb.  To  impose  or  inflict,  applied  to 
punishment.  "  A  punishment  laid  upon  Eve."  Locke. 
Used  with  on,  to  strike,  or  beat  furiously.  "  lie  lays  me 
071."  Dryd.  To  use  or  take  measures.  "  I  hid  out  for  in- 
telligence." Woodtc. 

L.iY,  s.  \ley,  leag,  Sax.]  a  row  or  stratum.  A  wager. 
Grassy  ground ;  a  meadow  ground  unploughed,  and  kept 
for  cattle. 

LAY,  s.  [lay,  Fr.  ]   a  song  or  poem.    "  Tun'd  her  soft 

lays."  Par.  Lost. 

LAY,  a.  [laicus,  Lat.  from  hos,  people,  Gr.]  belonging  to 
the  people  who  follow  trades  and  secular  business. 

LATER,  s.  a  bed ;  a  row  or  stratum  of  earth,  or  any 
other  body  spread  over  another.  In  botany,  a  sprig,  stalk, 
or  branch  of  a  plant,  which  is  laid  under  the  mould,  in  order 
to  take  root  and  propagate.    A  hen  that  lays  eggs. 

LA'YMAN,  .«.  one  who  follows  any  trade,  and  is  not  in 
orders,  opposed  to  a  clergyman.  In  painting,  an  image  to 
draw  by. 

LAYSTALL,  s.  aheap  of  dung. 

LA'ZAR,  s.  [iVoni  Lazarus,  mentioned  in  ^t.  Lnle]  a 
person  afflicted  with  filthy  and  pestilentinl  sores  and  dis- 
eases ;  a  leper.   . 

LAZARETTO,  or  LAZAR-HOUSE,  *.  [lazaretto,  Ital.] 
an  hosjiilal,  or  liouse  for  the  reception  of  the  diseased. 

I-A'ZiLY,  ad.  in  an  idle,  inactive,  sluggish,  or  heavy 
manner. 

LAZINESS,  J.  .idleness;  slothfulness;  sluggishness;  an 
unwillingness  to  apply  to  business  or  labour. 

LA'ZULI,  .«.  [Ital.  azure]  a  stone,  the  ground  of  which  is 
blue,  spotted  and  veined  with  white,  ana  a  glittering  or  me- 
tallic yellow ;  used  much  among  the  painters,  under  thp 
name  of  ultramarint, 
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LA'ZY,  a.  [lazig,  Teut.T  a  person  iiinvillin?,  or  slow  and 
tedious  ill  working.  Synon.  A /azy  man  never  goes  tlirough 
with  an  undertaking;  an  indoleia  man  wiFl  undertake  uotliiug. 

LEA,«.  [ley.  Sax.]  unplonghed  ground.    .See  Lay. 

LEAD,  (tliis  word  and  its  derivatives  are  pronounced 
1(d)  s.  [I'oed,  Sax.]  one  of  tlie  softest,  most  ductile,  and  most 
heavy  metals  next  to  gold,  rery  little  subject  to  rust,  and 
dissolved  by  the  weakest  acids.  Lead  is  employed  to  cover 
buildings  to  form  water-pipes,  to  make  a  great  variety  of 
vessels  for  economical  and  chemical  purposes;  and  in 
refining  gold  and  silver.  Its  oxydes  are  used  for  dying 
and  calico-printing ;  in  the  manufactures  of  glass,  earthen 
ware,  and  v^orcelain ;  and  in  the  preparation  of  various 
pigments. 

To  LEAD,  tJ.  a.  to  fit  or  cover  with  lead. 

To  LEAD,  (this  word  and  its  derivatives  are  pronounced 
leed,  preter.  led)  v.  a.  [ladan,  Sax.]  to  conduct  or  guide  by 
holding  a  person's  hand  ;  to  conduct  to  ai.'y  place ;  to  go 
before  any  body  of  men,  as  a  conmander ;  toguide,  or  show 
a  person  the  method  of  attauiin^  any  thing,  tjsed  with  on, 
to  draw  on,  entice,  or  allure,  i'o  induce  or  persuade  by 
some  pleasing  motive.     In  gaming,  to  play  first. 

LE'ADEN,  (Jeden)  a.  made  of  lead.  Figuratively,  heavy ; 
tinwilling,  or  motionless. 

LE'ADER,  {leider)  s.  one  that  goes  before  to  show 
the  way  to  another.  A  captain,  or  commander,  applied 
loan  army.    One  at  the  head  of  any  party  or  faction. 

LEADHILLS, a  villag-e  of  J^nerkshiTc,  situated  among- 
tjie  mountains  of  Clydesdale  by  some  said  to  be  the  iiighest 
human  habitation  in  (ireat  livitain.  Here  reside  many 
hundreds  of  miners  with  their  families.  These  miners 
though  in  a  great  measure  excluiled  from  society  by  their 
situation,  not  only  earn  a  comfortable  subsistence,  but  pay 
more  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  the  mind,  than  many  of 
their  countrymen,  situated  in  more  favourable  circumstances 
for  tlie  attainment  of  knowledge.  They  are  very  intelligent 
and  have  provided  a  circulating  library  for  the  instruction  and 
amusement  of  the  little  community  belonging  to  the  village. 

LE'ADING,  (leediii^)  part,  principal  or  chief. 

LE'ADING-STRINGS,  (Jefdinffstrings)  s.  strings  by 
which  children  are  held  when  taught  to  walk. 
_  LEAF,  (pronounced  leef,  in  this  word  and  its  deriva- 
tives) s.  plural,  leaves  :  \lcf,  Sax.]  a  part  of  a  tree  or  plant 
extended  into  length  and  breadth ;  the  most  extreme  part 
of  a  branch,  and  the  ornament  of  the  twigs,  consisting  of  a 
veiT  glutinous  matter,  and  furnished  every  where  with  veins 
ana  nerves.  Its  office  is  to  subtalize  and  ^ive  more  spirit  to 
the  sap,  and  convey  it  to  the  buds.  In  nooks,  it  is  a  part 
containing  two  pages.  One  side  of  a  double  or  folding  door  ; 
the  flap  of  a  table  ;  any  thing  beaten  thin ;  hence  leaf  gold 
and  silver. 

ToLEAF.f.  71.  to  bring  leaves;  to  bear  leaves. 

LEAFLESS,  a.  without  leaves. 

LE'AFSTALK,  s.  the  footstalk  which  supports  the  leaves, 
but  not  the  flowers. 

LEAFY,  a.  full  of  leaves. 

LEAGUE,  (Jeee)  s.  [ligne,  Fr.]  a  confederacy  ;  a  com- 
bination, or  an  iuliance  entered  into  between  princes  and 
states  for  their  mutual  aid  and  defence. 

To  LEAGUE,  (to^^  v.  «.  to  unite  ;  to  confederate  or  en- 
ter into  an  alliance  for  mutual  aid  and  defence. 

LEAGUE,  (leeg)  s.  \ligtie,  Fr.]  a  measure  of  length  by  land 
and  sea,  containing  about  three  miles. 

LE'AGV ED,  (hcged,  the  g  pronounced  -liard)  n.  confede- 
rated;  united  by  an  alliance  for  mutual  defence  and  aid. 

LE'AGUER,  (Jeiger,  the  g  pronounced  liard)  s.  [bekggo- 
ren,  Belg.J  a  siege  or  investment  of  a  town. 

LE.\K,  {Uek)  s.  [leke,  Belg.]  a  breach  or  hole  which  lets 
water  into  a  ship,  and  out  of  a  barrel  or  other  vessel.  To 
tpring  a  leak,  among  mariners,  is  when  a  ship  receives  some 
damage,  by  which  water  may  enter. 

To  LEAK,  {leek)  V.  It.  to  let  water  in  or  out ;  to  drop 
through  a  breach. 

LE'AKAGEj  (leikage)  >.  the  state  of  a  vessel  that  lets 
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wafer  in  or  out  through  some  breach ;  an  allowance  of  18 
percent,  in  the  customs,  to  importers  of  wine,  for  waste  and 
damage  it  may  be  supposed  to  have  received  in  its  passage ; 
likewise  an  allowance  of  two  barrels  in  twenty-two  made  by 
the  officers  of  excise  to  brewers  of  ale  and  beer. 

LE'AKV,  (Jeik)j)a.  full  of  breaches  or  chiiiks  which  let 
water  in,  appiied  to  ships  ;  but  full  of  chinks  which  let  wa- 
ter out,  api'lied  to  barrels. 

To  LI'jAN,  (pronounced  leen  in  this  word  and  its  deriva- 
tives) V.  n.  preter.  leaned,  or  leant.  \Hlinan,  Sax.]  to  rest 
against ;  to  be  in  a  bending  posture.  Figuratively,  to  have 
a  tendency,  inclination,  or  propensity. 

LEAN,  (pron.  leen,  with  its  derivatives)  a.  ^Iilaiie,  Sax.] 
thin,  or  wanting  fat  or  flesh. 

LEAN,  s.  that  part  of  flesh  which  is  entirely  musculous, 
without  any  fat. 

LE'ANLY,  ad.  wanting  fat  or  flesh  ;  meagerly  ;  th'niv. 

L  E'ANN  ESS,  i.  want  of  flesh;  want  of  fat.  Figuratively, 
want  of  money.  ^ 

To  LEAP,  (pronounced  leep  in  this  word  and  its  deriva- 
tives) V.  7i.  [hleapan,  Sax.]tojimip  or  move  forwards  W!tii 
the  feet  close  together  ;  to  rush  witli  violence  ;  to  throw  the 
whole  body  forwards  by  a  spring  from  any  place,  without 
anv  change  of  the  feet  ;  to  botiad  or  spring  ;  to  fly  or  start. 

Leap,  {leep)  s.  a  bound  or  jump.  A  sudden  or  abrupt 
tarnsition. 

LEAP-FROG,  I.  a  play  wherein  children  leap  over  each 
other. 

LEAP-YEAR,  s.  every  fourth  year,  so  called  from  its 
leaping  or  advancing  a  day  more  that  year  than  any  other  ; 
so  that  the  year  has  then  360",  and  Februan/  20  days.  See 
Bissextile. 

To  LEARN,  (the  a  is  mute  in  pron.  this  word  and  its  de- 
rivatives ;  as  lern,  Ihited,  Kmivg)  v.  a.  \lcornian.  Sax.] 
to  improve  by  instruction ;  to  teacn ;  to  get;  intelligence  ; 
to  take  example  from.  In  many  European  languages  the 
same  word  signifies  to  learn  and  to  teach,  i.  e.  to  gain  and 
impart  knowledge. 

LE'ARNED,  «.  having  the  mind  improved  by  study  and 
instruction,  by  observing  and  reading;  skilled;  skilful; 
expert ;  knowing.  Syno.n.  That  knowledge  which  we  can 
reduce  to  practice,  makes  us  able ;  that  which  requires  spe- 
culation, makes  us  skilful ;  that  which  fills  the  memory, 
makes  us  learned.  Thus  we  say  an  able  preacher  or  lawyer ; 
a  sJtilful  mathematician  or  philosopher  ;  a  leumed  historian 
or  civilian. 

LEARNEDLY,  ad.  with  great  appearance  of  extensive 
reading,  deep  study,  and  diligent  observation. 

LE'ARNER,  s.  one  who  is  yet  under  the  tuition  of  ano- 
ther ;  one  who  is  acquiring  some  art  or  science. 

LE'ARNING,  s.  skill  in  languages  or  sciences ;  skill  m 
anv  thing. 

LEASE,  (pron.  letse  in  this  word  and  its  derivatives)  s. 
[leas.  Sax.]  a  contract  by  which  houses  or  lauds  are  parted 
with  or  granted  to  another,  for  acertain  term  of  years.  Fi- 
guratively, any  tenure  or  right  by  which  a  person  enjoys  a 
thing. 

To  LEASE,  \leeze)  v.  n.  \lesen,  Belg.]  to  glean,  or  gather 
corn  that  lies  scattered  after  the  harvest  is  carried  in. 

LE'ASER,  {leczer)s.  a  gleaner;  one  that  gathers  corn  afler 
the  reapers. 

LEASH,  {hesh)  s.  [lesse,  Fr.  letse,  Belg.]  in  hunting,  three 
creatures  of  the  same  sort,  applied  to  dogs,  hares,  &c.  Any 
collection  consisting  of  three  in,  number  ;  a  band  wherewith 
anv  thing  is  tied. 

To  Ll'iASH,  {leesh)  v.  a.  to  bind  ;  to  couple,  or  hold  in  a 

striniT* 

LE'ASING, (Wzang^)  *.  \leaie,  Sax.] lies;  falsehood. 

LEAST,  (leest)  a.  the  superlative  of  LiTTLF.,  the  com- 
parative of  which  is  less ;' [leest,  Sax.]  smaller  than  all  others; 
exceeding  others  in  smallness. 

LEAST,  {leest)  ad,  in  the  lowest  degree ;  less  than  any 
other  way.  At  least,  or  leastwise  ;  to  iay  uo  more;  to  raei*- 
tion  only  in  the  lowest  degree. 
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IX'ASY,  {Ir'tTy')  a.  flimsy  ;  of  a  weak  t(>>rture.  Obsolete. 

LK'ATHKll,  (proii.  lither,  in  this  word  and  its  derivatives 
and  compounds)  *.  ]let/ier,  Sax.  leaer,  Erse]  the  hides  of 
beasts  dressed  and  tanned. 

LE'ATIIEIICOAT,  j.  an  apple,  so  called  from  the  rough- 
ness of  its  rind. 

LE'ATHERCUP,  i.  a  plant  classed  by  botanists  among 
the  mosses. 

J.E'ATHRRDRESSER,  s.  he  who  dresses  hides  and 
nri'ies  leather. 

LE'ATHERHE  AD,  a  town  in  Surry,  had  formerly  a  mar- 
ket, which  has  been  discontinued  about  100  years.  Here  is 
a  bridge  over  the  river  Mole,  which  liavinij  partiaMv  sunk 
into  the  earth  near  Mickleham,  atthefootof  liox  Hill,  rises 
a^ain  near  this  town.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  rising 
ground  by  the  side  of  the  river,  in  a  fine,  open,  dry,  cham- 
paign country,  3  miles  S.  W.  of  Epsom,  and  18  S.  W.  by  S. 
of  London. 

LEATHERN,  a.  made  of  leather. 

LIVATIlERSELLEll,  «.one  who  sells  leather. 

LE'ATHICRY,  a.  resembling  leather. 

LCAVK,  (pronounced /e«i'e  in  this  word  ana  its  deriva- 
tives) s.  \le/e.  Sax.]  permission  to  do  any  thing  ;  allowance 
or  consent ;  farewell ;  adieu ;  compliment  or  ceremony  paid 
before  a  person's  departure. 

To  LEAVE,  V.  a.  prct.  /  h/t,  or  /(«•■■«  left,  part.  pass,  hft ; 
to  quit,  abandon,  depart  from,  or  <lesert ;  to  appeal  to,  or 
to  permit  without  iuterposilion.  To  cease  to  do  ;  to  de- 
sist. 'I'o  have  eut,  to  omit.  Used  with  to,  to  beiiuealii  by 
will. 

LEATED,  (Uived)  a,  covered  with  'leaves  ;  made  with 
folds. 

LEA'VFIN,  (ftcCTi)*.  f/etiffi/i,  Fr.]  ferment  mixed  with  any 
ina.-.s  to  make  it  light,  particularly  used  of  sour  dongh  mir.ed 
iij'  a  mass  of  bread.  Figuratively,  any  mixture  which  nsakes 
a  general  change  in  a  mass. 

To  LEA'VEN,  {leven)  V.  a.  to  ferment  by  something  mix- 
ed, applied  particularly  to  that  of  sour  dough  mixed  with  a 
iiiaas  of  bread.,  Figuratively,  to  taint;  to  corrupt,  or 
imbue. 

LEAVES, «.  the  plural  of  leaf 

LEAVINGS,  (le'evines)  s.  a  remnant ;  a  residue.  Relics, 
applied  to  persons.     Offals,  applied  to  meat. 

To  LECH,  V,  a.  [lechei;  Fr.]  to  lick  over. 

LE'CHEH,  3.  etymology  unknown ;  a  whoremaster. 

To  LR'CnER,i.  n.  to  whore. 

LECHEROUS,  a.  [from  /ecAerJlewd  ;  lustful. 

LE'CHEROUSLY,  ad.  [from  lecherous]  lewdly  ;  lust- 
fullv. 

LECHERY.*,  [from  lecher]  lewdness;  lust. 

LK'CHLADE,  a  town  of  Gloucestershire,  seated  at  the 
confluence  of  the  river  Lech  with  the  Thames,  28  miles  E. 
by  S.  of  Gloucester,  and  77  W.  by  N.  of  London.  A  canal 
from  the  Severn  joins  the  Thames,  (•.vhich  is  navigable  for 
barges  of  50  tons  burden)  near  this  town.  A  small  market 
on  Tuesday. 

LE'CTION,  *.  [from  lego,  to  read,  Lat.]  a  reading,  a  va- 
riety in  the  copies  of  a  book. 

LECTURK,  i.fFr.  from  leg»,  to  read,  Lat.]ia  discourse 
upon  any  subject  read  or  pronounced  in  public  ;  a  sharp 
reproof  or  reprimand. 

To  LECTURE,*,  a.  to  instruct  in  a  set  or  public  dis- 
course ;  to  reprimand.orreprove,  in  an  insolent  or  magiste- 
rial manner.  Neiiterly,  to  read  in  public ;  to  instruct  an 
audience  by  a  formal  explanation  or  discourse ;  as,  "Wallis 
lectured  on  geometry ." 

LE'CTURER,  s.  one  who  publicly  pronounces  a  discourse 
on  any  subject ;  a  person  who  is  chpsen   by  a  parish  to 

E reach  in  a  church  on  a  Sunday  in  the  afteruoon,  and  paid 
y  voluntary  subscription  ;  a  person  appointed  by  will  to 
preach  at  a  certain  time,  with  a  salary  for  his  trouble. 
LE'CTURESMIP,  t.  the  employ  or  office  of  a  lecturer. 
LED,  thepart.  pretof /carf. 
LEDBURY,  a  fine,  well  built  town  of  Hetefordshire, 


noted  for  clothiers.    It  is  seated  on  a  navigable  canal,  that 

f lasses  from  tiloucestershire  to  Hereford,   13  miles  E.  of 
lercford.i  and  123  W.  N.  t,W.  of   Loudon.    Market  on 
Tuesday. 

LEDGE,  s.  [leggen,  to  lie,  Belg.J  a  row  or  layer.  A_  ridge 
rising  above  the  other  parts  of  a  surface  ;  any  prominence 
or  rising  part ;  a  small  narrow  shelf  fixed  against  a  wall  or 
wainscot.  > 

LE'DHOIISE,  *.  a  surapter  or  state  horse. 
LEE,  s.  [/;>,  Fr.J  dregs  or  sediment  of  any  liquor ;  sel- 
dom used  in  the  singular.  Among  sailors,  tl'iat  part  which 
is  opposite  to  the  wind.  A  lee-shore  is  that  on  which  the 
wind  blows.  To  be  under  the  he  of  the  shore,  is  to  be  close 
under  the  weather  shore.  A  lee\vnrd  ship,  is  one  (hat  is  not 
fast  by  a  wind,  to  make  her  way  so  good  as  siiemi^ht.  To 
lay  a  ship  by  the  Ice,  is  to  bring  her  so  that  all  her  sails  may 
lie  against  the  masts  and  shrouds  flat,  and  the  w-iiid  to  conic 
right  ou  her  broadside,  so  that  sho  will  make  little,  or  no 
way. 

LEECH,  s.  '[laec.  Sax.]  a  physician  ;  a  professor  of  the 
art  of  healing ;  whence  we  still  use  cowlecch  or  horseleech. 
A  kind  of  water  worm,  used  to  draw  blood  in  sucii  cases 
where  the  lancet  might  not  be  safe,  or  where  it  might  be 
dreaded  too  much  by  the  patient.  When  kept  in  a  glass 
phial,  leeches  are  said  to  afford  certain  indications  of  the 
changes  of  the  weather. 

LEE'CHCilAFT,  s.  the  art  of  healing.  "  We  kechcrafi 
learn."  Davies. 

LEEDS,  a  town  in  the  W.  Riding  of  Yorksiiire,  situated 
in  a  vale  which  trade  has  rendered  one  of  the  most  populous 
spots  in  England.  It  is  the  principal  of  tiie  clothing  towns 
in  Yorkshire,  and  is  particularly  the  mart  for  the  coloured 
and  white  broad  cloths,  of  which  vast  quantities  are  sold  in 
its  magnificent  cloth  halls.  That  called  the  Mixed-cloth 
Hall,  IS  a  building  of  considerable  extent,  in  which  the 
cloth  is  placed  on  benches,  for  sale,  every  market-day ;  and 
the  whole  business  is  transacted  within  little  more  than  ait 
hour,  without  the  least  noise  or  confusion,  and  with  a  whis- 
per only,  tlie  laws  of  the  market  being  observed  here  with 
E articular  strictness.  The  White-clotli  Hall,  is  a  similar 
uiUiing.  The  manufactures  that  supply  these  two  halls  ex- 
tend about  10  miles  to  theS.  15  to  the  S.  W.  and  8  to  the 
N.  ?nd  W.  the  mixed  cloths  being  mostly  made  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  river  Air,  and  the  white  cloths  in  that 
of  tiie  Calder.  Leeds  has  a  manufactory  of  Camlets,  which 
has  declined,  and  a  flourishing  one  of  carpets,  resembling 
those  of  Wilts  and  Scotland.  Here  are  also  mills  for  the 
cutting  of  tobacco,  and  a  great  pottery,  with  several  glass- 
houses. Within  3  miles  of  the  town  are  numerous  collieries. 
Of  late  years  the  town  has  been  considerably  enlarged  ;  and 
some  of  the  new  parts  are  built,  and  building,  in  an  elegant 
style.  It  is  situated  on  the  river  Air,  by|which  it  communi- 
cates with  all  the  various  ramUications  of  the  Grand  Canal, 
and  by  which,  in  particular,  it  enjoys  a  very  considerable 
trade  in  coals,  from  the  inexhaustible  stores  in  its  .ifigh- 
bourhood,  to  York,  Hull,  «S:c.  24  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  York, 
and  192  N.  by  W.  of  London.  Markets  on  Tuesday  and 
Saturday. 
LEEK,  t.  \leac.  Sax.]  in  botany,  the  porrum. 
LEliK,  a  town  in  Staffordshire,  noted  for  a  manufacture 
of  buttons.  By  the  intervention  of  a  craggy  monntaiu,  at  a 
considerable  distance  westward  of  the  lo«ii,  the  shu  sets 
twice  ill  the  evening  at  a  certain  time  of  the  year ;  for  after 
it  sets  behind  the  top  of  the  mountain,  it  breaks  out  again  on 
the  northern  side  of  it,  which  is  steep,  before  it  reaches  the 
horizon  in  its  fall.  In  ils  church  yard  are  the  remains  of  a 
Danish  cross,  now  upright,  and  10  feet  high  from  the  ground, 
beneath  which  are  three  steps.  In  the  neighbourhood  are 
some  extensive  coal  mines.  It  is  situated  in  a  barren  coun- 
try, among  moorlands  and  rocky  hills,  some  of  which  are  of 
a  most  surprising  height,  without  any  turf  or  mould  upon 
them,  on  the  great  road  between  iM'anchester,  Stockport, 
and  Macclesfield,  to  the  N.  W.  and  Derby,  Leicester,  &•. 
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to  the  S.  E.  18  miles  N.  of  Stafford,  and  154  N.  N.  W.  of 
London.    Rldrket  on  Wediiesaay. 

LEER,  s.  [klearc.  Sax.]  a  sitle-viow  ;  the  act  of  looking 
askaunce,  or  by  a  stolen  view.  Figuratively,  a  laboured 
aiid  afiecfed  cast  of  the  countenance. 

To  LEEK,  r.  H.  to  look  at  by  turning  the  eye-balls  to  one 
corner,  or  by  stealing  a  side-view;  to  Inok  at  willi  an  affect- 
ed or  <lissemble(l  cast  of  the  countenance. 

LEES,  s.  [lie,  Fr.J  dregs  ;  sediment ;  it  has  seldom  a  sin- 
gular. 

LEET,  J.  a  little  court  held' within  a  manor,  and  called 
the  king's  court,  because  it  originally  took  its  authority  of 
puuisliin;;  offences  from  the'crown,  whence  it  is  derived  to 
inferior  persons. 

LEEWARD,  a.  opposite  to  the  wind.  See  Lek. 
LEFT,  a.  \l(tvns,   Lat.J  that  side  which  is  opposite  to 
the  right ;  that  side  of  an  animal  on  which  the  heart  is 
situated. 

LEE'l'H  A'NDED,  a.  using  the  left  band  more  frequently 
than  the  right. 

LEG,  s.  [%,  Dan.]  the  limb  by  which  the  body  is  sup- 
jiorted,  and  by  means  of  which  we  walk,  beginning  from  the 
knee,  and  reaclring  to  the  foot.  Figuratively,  that  by  which 
anv  iliing  is  supported.  "  The  leg  of  a  table,  or  chair." 

LE'GACV,  [from /eg-o,  to  leave  by  will,  Lat.|  anything 
gireii  by  v.  ill. 

LE'G.\L,  a.  [Fr.  legalis,  from  lex,  law,  Lat.]  (tone  or  word- 
ed agreeable  to  the  laws  ;  lawful. 

LEGA'LITY,  s.  [legftliU,Fv.]  the  quality  of  being  agreea- 
ble to,  or  consistent  w  ith,  ll;e  laws. 

LEGALLY,  ad.  in  a  manner  agreeable  lo,  or  consistent 
witii,  the  laws.  , 

LE'G/VTARY,  s.  [legataire,  Fr.  from  lego,  to  leave  by 
will,  Lat.]  one  who  has  something  left  him  by  will. 

LEXiAFE,  i.  [legftiis,  from  lego,  to  send,  Lat.]  a  deputy 
ambassador,  or  one  commissioned  to  transact  alt'ans  for  an- 
other; a  commissioner  deputed  by  the  pope  to  transact 
s«(]airs  belonging  to  the  holy  see. 

LEGATEE', «.  [from  hgo,  to  leave  by  will,  Lat.]  one  wlio 
has  something  left  to  him  by  will. 

LE'GATINE,  a.  made  tiy,  or  belonging  to,  a  legate  of 
the  pope. 

LEGATION,  s.  ffrom  lego,  to  send,  Lat.J  mission ;  de- 
imtation;  commission;  embassy;  or  the  state  of  a  person 
sent  aiul  authorized  to  transact  business  for  another. 

LEGATOR,  s.  [from  lego,  to  leave  by  will,  Lat.]  one  who 
makes  a  will  and  be<iueaths  legacies. 

LE'GEND,  s.  [le^e.iidu,  a  thing  which  ought  to  be  read, 
from  lego,  to  read,  Lat.]  originally  a  book  in  the  Rotnish 
church,  containing  the  lessons  that  were  to  be  read  in  divine 
service ;  from  hence  the  word  was  applied  to  the  histories 
of  the  lives  of  saints,  because  chapters  were  read  out  of 
them  at  matins;  but  as  the  golden  legend  comytWcA  by  James 
<le  Varase,  about  the  year  1290,  contained  in  it  several  ridi- 
culoiis  and  romantic  stories,  the  word  is  now  used  by  pro- 
testants  to  signify  any  incredible  or  inautheutic  narra- 
tive. 

LE'GER,  *.  spelt  likewise  ledger,  leidger,  or  Irig&r ;  [from 
leggn;  Bclg.]  any  thing  that  lies  or  remains  in  a  place. 
A  tedger-look  is  that  which  lies  inacompting-house,  contain- 
ing the  journal  methodized  in  such  a  manner  that  a  person 
tnay,  at  one  view,  see  the  state  of  every  person's  acconipt 
with  whom  he  has  dealings. 

LP'GERDEMAIN,  j.  [kgerete  de  main,  slight  of   hand,- 
Fr.]  the  power  of  deceiving  the  eye,  by  the  quickness  in 
which  a  person  moves  his  hands;  a  trick  ;  a  juggle. 
LEGiJED,  a.  having  legs ;  supported  by  legs. 
LEGHORN,  a  handsome  and  regularly  built  town   of 
Italy,  in  the  late  duchy  of  Tuscany,  since  the  kingdom  of 
Etruria,  vvith  an  inward  and  outward  harbour,  in  the  iVIcdi- 
lerranean.    The  Greeks  and  Armenians  have  churches  of 
their  own,  and  the  Turks  have  a  mosque.     The  Jews  have 
a 'handsome  synagogue  here,  as  well  as  schools.     Though 
tubjcct  lo  heavy  imposts, 'they  are  very  rich,  and  well  pro- 
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tected.  The  iivliabitants  are  computed  at  50,0ftf),  among 
whom  are  16,00()  Jews.  The  streets  are  wide  and  straight, 
aud  almost  all  the  houses  are  of  the  same  height.  There 
are  so  many  canals,  that  some  have  giveu  it  the  title  of 
New  Venice.  Near  th?  harbour  is  a  large  building,  in  which 
they  shut  up  every  night  the  Turkish  and  the  galley  slaves. 
At  a  little  distance,  on  a  single  rock, forming  a  small  island, 
is  a  light-house,  where,  every  night,  30  burning  lamps  are 
contanied  in  one  lantern.  The  air  here.was  very  unhealthy 
till  the  marshes  about  it  were  drained.  The  commodities 
imported  hence  by  the  English,  in  time  of  peace,  are  chiefly 
silk,  wiue,  and  oil.  In  1741,  this  city  suffered  greatly  by 
an  earthquake.  It  is  4>''>  miles  S.  W.  of'  Florence,  and  140  N. 
N.  W.  of  Rome.  Lat.  43.  .34.  N.  Ion.  10. 17.  E. 

LE'GIBLE,  «.  [from  Ugo,  to  read,  Lat.]  such  as  may  be 
read  ;  apparent ;  disGOvcrable. 
LE'GIBLY,  ad.  in  such  a  manner  as  may  be  read. 
LE'GION,  s.  [legio,  from  lego,  to  select,  Lat.]  a  body  of 
soldiers  in  the  Roman  army.  It  consisted  both  of  horse  aad 
foot,  and  contained  in  it  both  light  and  hcavy-armetl  soldiers. 
Figuratively,  an  army  or  military  force ;  any  great  num- 
ber. 

LEGIONARY,  n.  [from  hgio,  a  legion,  Lat.]  belonging 
to  a  legion  ;  containing  a  legion  ;  containing  any  great  or 
indefinite  number. 

LEGISLATION,  s.  [from  l<-x,  a  law,  and  htuvi,  frnm/cro, 
to  bear,  Lat.]  the  act  of  giving  laws,  or  the  science  of  go- 
vernment. 
LEGISLATIVE,  a.  giving  or  marking  laws. 
LEGISLATOR,  a.  [from  h.r,  a  law,  and  lalinn,  from  fero, 
to  bear,  Lat.]  a  lawgiver,  or  one  who  makes  laws  for  any 
community. 

LEGISLATURE,  s.  [from  lex,  a  law,  and  latum.,  from 
fein,  to  bear,  Lat.]  the  power  of  making,  altering,  or  re- 
pealing laws. 

LECilTIMACY,  j.  the  qua'ity  of  being  born  of  parents 
lawfully  married  ;  lawfulness  of  birth. 

LEGITIMATE,  a.  [legitimns,itom  lex,  a  law,  Lat.]  born 
in  n)arriage. 

To  LEGITIMATE,  v-  a.  [legitimer,  Fr.]to  comnuiuicatc 
the  rights  of  a  person  born  in  marriage  to  one  thai  is  a  bas- 
tard.    Figurativelv,  fo  authorize,  or  make  lawful. 
LEGITIMATELY,  ad.  lawfully;  g.-ruiuely. 
LEGITIMATION,  *.  [legitimation,  Fr.]   lawfulness  of 
birth  ;  (he  quality  of  being  born  in  marriage. 

LE'GUME,orLEGU'MEN,«.  [legmnen,  from  /f^o,  to  ga- 
ther, Lat.]  seeds  which  are  not  reaped,  but  gathered  by  the 
hand  ;  pulse,  or  all  larger  sceils  in  general. 

LEGU'MINOUS,  a.  [le^uminenx,  Fr.]  belonging  to,  or 
consisting  of,  pulse.  "^ 

LE'ICESTKR,  (Lester)  \h a  capital  of  Leiccsterghiie,  is 
an  antient  place,  and  though  declined  from  its  former  mag- 
nitude, is  still  large  and  populous,  but  not  a  handsome 
town.  In  the  Saxon  Heptarchy  it  was  the  see  of  a  bisi.op, 
and  the  chief  city  of  the  Mercian  kingdom.  It  was  at  one 
time  a  most  wealthy  place,  and,  if  we  may  believe  Matthew 
Paris,  had  32  parish  churches.  At  present,  it  contains  5 
churches,  near  one  of  which  arc  the  famous  ruins  of  a'  Ro- 
man wall, composed  of  ragstone  and  Roman  brick,  and  ima- 
gined to  be  a  remnant  of  a  temple  of  Janus,  erected  on  the 
spot  2000  years  ago.  Here  is  also  a  Roman  milliary,  (the 
oldest  known  in  Britain,  and  containing  the  first  inscription 
mentioned  in  tliis  island,)  which  was  found  near  Thiirnias- 
ton,  in  1771 ;  it  now  forms  the  centre  of  an  obelisk,  in  one 
of  the  principal  streets,  surmounted  with  a  lamp.  The  l.all 
and  kitchen  of  its  antient  castle,  (a  prodigious  building, 
where  the  great  duke  of  Lancaster  held  his  court,  v.'lio 
ad(led  26  acres  to  it,  wljich  he  inclosed  will)  a  brick  wall) 
are  still  entire.  The  former  is  lofty  and  spacious,  and  ihe 
courts  of  justice,  at  the  assi/es,  are  held  in  thoui.  Here,  is 
also  one  of  its  gateways,  with  a  very  curious  arch,  the  tower 
over  which  is  now  turned  into  a  majjazine  for  the  county 
militia.  Here  is  a  very  spacious  markel-placc,  with  one  ■^t 
tlie  largest  markets  in  England  for  corn  and  cattle.    The 
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^oiiibiug  and  spiimins  of  wool  into  wor^tod,  ami  inHiiwIac- 
turini;  it  into  stocivings  by  franips,  is  the  cliicf  biisiiiee>s  of 
tiic  town  and  neighbourhood.  In  some  years  lOO.OOO^C.  iuive 
been  returned  in  these  articles.  Its  fairs,  which  are  npon 
a  large  scale,  for  sheep,  horses  for  the  collar,  cattle,  c  lieese, 
&c.  are  on  May  12lh,  July  .'ith,  October  lOtb,  and  Decem- 
ber 8th.  It  is  seated  on  the  river  Soar,  which  has  lately 
been  made  navigable  from  Leicester  to  Loughborongh,  24 
miles  S.  bv  K.  ot  Derby,  and  P9  N.  N.  W.  of  Loudon.  Mar- 
ket on  Saturday.     Lat  52.  38.  N.  Ion.  1.  84.  VV. 

LEl'CESTERMilRE,  a  connly  of  England,  bonmlcd  on 
the  N.  W.  and  N.  by  Derbyshire  and  Nottinghamshire  ;  on 
•  the  E.  by  the  counties  of  Lincoln  and  Rutland  ;  on  the  .S. 
E.  and  S.  by  Northamptonshire  ;  and  on  the  S.  W.  by  War- 
wickshire. It  extends  about  38  miles  from  N.  to  S.  and  as 
many  from  E.  to  W.  in  the  broadest  part.  It  is  divided 
into'c  hundreds,  \\hich  contain  12  market  towns,  and  200 
parishes,  the  air  is  healthy,  and  the  soil,  in  general,  strong 
and  stiff,  composed  of  clay  and  marl.  It  aflbrds  great  quan- 
tities of  rich  grazing  land,  and  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  the 
'  culture  of  beans,  tor  whifh  it  is  proverbially  noted.  Toward 
the  N.  W.  the  Bardon  Hills  rise  to  a  great  height;  and,  in 
their  neiglibonrhood  lies  Charnwood,  or  Charley  Forest,  a 
rough  and  open  tract.  Farther  to  the  N.  W.  are  valuable 
coal-mines.  The  N.  E.  parts  fee<l  great  numbers  of  sheep, 
which  are  the  largest,  and  have  the  greatest  fleeces  of  wool, 
of  any  in  England;  they  are  without  horns,  and  clothed 
with  thick  long  Hakes  of  soft  wool,  paiticularly  fitted  for 
the  worsted  manufactures.  The  E.  and  S.  E.  part  of  the 
county  is  a  rich  grazing  tract.  This  county  has  been  long 
famous  for  its  large  black  dray-horses,  of  which  great  num- 
bers are  continually  sent  up  to  London,  as  well  as  for  its 
horned  cattle  and  sheep,  which  supply  the  London  markets 
with  the  largest  mutton  ;  and  its  reputation  has  been  much 
extended  by  the  great  skill  of  the  late  Mr.  Bakewell,  of 
Disldey,  who  bred  every  species  of  domestic  quadrupeds 
to  the  utmost  perfection  of  form  and  size.  The  manufac- 
ture of  stockings  is  the  principal  one  in  this  county.  Its 
chief  rivers  are  the  Avon;  the  Soar,  anciently  the  Leire  ; 
the  Wreke  ;  Anker ;  Sw  ift ;  Eye  ;  and  Welland. 

LEIGH,  (J.re)ii  to^yn  of  Lancashire,  of  little  or  no  ac- 
count; for  the  market  is  almost  come  to  nothing,  and  there 
are  no  fairs.     It  is  200  miles  N.  W.  of  London. 

LEIXJIITON  BEAFDESRUT,  or  BUZZARD,  a  large 
town  inBedlcrds'iire,  seated-ona  branch  o^the  Ouse,  called 
C'<e  Ouzel,  o%er  which  it  has  a  bridge  leading  into  Bucking- 
hamshire, 18  miles  S.  of  Bedford,  and  41  N.\V.  of  Loudon. 
Its  market  on  Tuesday  is  considerable  for  fat  cattle;  and 
it  has  a  great  horse  fair  on  Whit-Tuesday,  especially  horses 
of  the  coach,  and  cart  kind.  It  has  other  fairs,  on  Jan.  25. 
July  26,  and  Oct.  24. 

LE'INSTER,  a  province  of  Ireland,  bounded  on  the 
E.  and  S.  by  St.  George's  Channel,  on  the  W.  by  Con- 
naught  and  Munstef,  and  on  the  N.  by  Ulster.  It  is  about 
112  miles  in  length,  and  70  in  breadth.  It  contains  12 
counties,  and  992  parishes.  The  counties  are,  Carlow,  Dub- 
lin, Kildare,  Kilkenny,  Kings  County,  Longford,  Louth, 
Meath,  Queen's  County,  West  Meath,  VVexford,  and  Wick- 
low.  It  is  the  most  level  and  best  cSdtivated  province  in 
tlie  kingdom  ;  but  in  the  early  ages  was  almost  one  conti- 
nued forest,  the  remains  of  which  are  still  found  in  the  trees 
which  are  dug  out  of  the  bogs.  Dublin  is  the  capital.  The 
chief  rivers  are  the  Barrow,  Bojrne,  Liffev,  Neur,  Urrin  or 
Slane,  May,  and  Inny.  It  is,  in  general,  well  cultiTatfd, 
the  air  is  temperate,  and  the  soil  fruitful  in  corn  and 
pastures. 

LE'IPSIC,  a  rich,  large,  strong,  and  celebrated  town 
of(iern!any,  in  the  circle  of  Upper  Saxony,  and  in  Misnia, 
or  Meissen,  with  a  castle  and  a  famous  university.  It  is  a 
handsome  place,  neat  and  regularly  built,  and  the  streets  are 
lighted  in  the  night ;  it  carries  on  a  ijreat  trade,  and  fias  a 
right  to  stop  and  sell  the  merchandises  designed  to  pass 
through  4t ;  and  the  country,  75  mijes  round,  has  the  same 
privilege.    There  are  3  great  fairs  every  year,  at  the  be- 


ginning of  the  year,  Easter,  and  Michaelmas,  which  last  I.i 
days  each.  It  is  seated  in  a  plain,  between  the  rivers  .Saalc 
andMulde,  near  the  continence  of  the  Pleysse,  the  Elster, 
and  the  Baule ;  37  miles  S.  of  Wirlemburg,  40  N.  W.  of 
Dresden,  and  65  S.  by  E.  of  Ma;;deburg.  Lon.  12.  21.  E, 
lat.  51.  22.  N. 

LiriSURABLE,  (lezhurabk)  a.  [from  Msicre]  done  at 
leisure;  done  gradually,  or  without  hurry;  enjoying 
leisure, 

LE'ISURABLY,  {Jezhurahh,)  ad.  at  leisure;  gradually, 
or  without  hurry  or  tumult. 

LE'ISURE,  (lezhtire)  s.  [Msii;  Fr.]  freedom  from  busi- 
ness or  hurry;  vacant  time;  convenience  of  time. 

LE'ISURELY,  {lezhurelt/)  ad.  deliberately  ;  slowly  ;  gra- 
dually,   i  . 

LEITH,  a  sea-port  of  Scotland,  in  Edinburghshire, 
seated  on  the  Frith  or  Forth,  2  miles  N.  of  Edinburgh,  of 
which  city  if  is  the  port.  It  is  a  large  and  populous  town, 
containing  many  handsome  houses  ;  but  the  greater  part 
of  the  antient  buildings  are  neitherelegant  nor  commodious. 
The  number  of  inhabitants  is  estimated  at  12,000.  As  the 
town  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  harbour,  it  is  divided 
into  N.  and  S.  Leith.  The  harbour  is  secured  by  a  grand 
stone  pier,  at  the  mouth  of  the  litlie  river,  called  the  Water, 
of  Leith.  This  harbour  is  now  greatly'improved,  ^nd  ac- 
conmiodated  with  an  eleo;ant  draw-bridge  and  a  good  quay  ; 
iind  when  the  proposed  new  basin  and  docks  are  added, 
this  place  will  become  in  every  respect,  a  safe,  capacious, 
and  convenient  station  foi  trading  vessels.  The  commerce 
of  Leith  is  very  considerable  ;  and  the  vessels  employed  in 
the  London  trade  are,  in  general,  of  a  large  size,  and  con- 
structed with  peculiar  elegance.  The  largest  ships  in  this 
port,  however  are  those  employed  in  the  Greenland  whale 
fishery.  Leith  is  well  situated  for  the  navigation  of  the 
eastern  seas.  To' Germany,  Holland,  and  the  Baltic,  are 
exported  lead,  glass  ware,  linen,  woollen,  stufTs,  and  a  variety 
cf  other  goods.  Whence  are  imported  vast-  quantities  of 
timber,  oak  bark',  hides,  linen  rags,  pearl  ashes,  flax,  hemp, 
tar,  &c.  From  France,  Spain  and  Portugal,  aie  imported, 
wine,  brandy,  orang<'S,  and  lemons ;  and  from  the  W.  Indies 
and  America,  rice,  indigo,  rum,  sugar,  and  logwood.  Ships. 
of  considerable  size  are  built  at  this  port ;  »n(\  here  are 
several  extensive  rope-walks.  There  arc  also  flourishing 
manufactures  of  bottle-glass,  w  indow-glass,  and  crystal ;  a 
great  carpet  manufactory,  a  soap  work,  some  iron  forges, 
and  an  ancient'  hospital  for  disabled  seamen,  Lat.  56.  0.  N. 
Ion.  .",7.  W. 

LE'ITRIM,  a  .county  of  Ireland,  in  the  province  of  Con 
naught,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Donegal  Bay,  on  the  N.  E. 
by  Fermanah,  and  on  the  S.  E.  by  Cavan ;  oy  Longford 
on  the  S.  Roscommon  on  the  S.  W.  and  Sligo  on  the  W. 
It  is  about  42  miles  long,  and  from  6  to  17  broad ,  is  a  fer- 
tile, well-cultivated  country,  and,  though  the  northern  parts 
(which  however  furnish  food  for  great  numbers  of  young 
cattle)  are  mountainous,  yet  the  southern  parts  are  level.  It 
contains  21  parishes,  but  has  few  places  of  note.  Leitrim, 
the  county  town,  is  pleasantly  seated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Shannon,  80  miles  N.  W.  of  Dublin. 

Ll'i'MAN,  s.  [probably  from  I'aimavt,  Fr.]  a  sweetheart} 
harlot;  gallant. 

LE'MMA,  s.  [lemma,  a  thing  which  is  assumed  frotu 
lambauo,  to  receive,  Gr.J  in  mathematics,  a  kind  of  postula- 
tion  or  proposition,  previously  assumed  or  laid  down,  to 
render  anv  demonstration  or  problem  more  clear  and  easy. ; 

LEMMING,  s.  in  zoology,  a  kind  of  rat  which  inhabits 
Norway,  Lapland  and  Sweden.  They  appear  in  vast  num- 
bers once  about  every  ton  years  when  they  trarel  in  a  direct 
line  devouring  all  the  herbage  of  the  country  through  which 
tiiey  pass. 

LE'AINOS,  a  celebrated  town  and  island  of  the  .Archipe- 
lago, now  called  STAi,ntENF.,  situated  near  the  entrance  of 
the  Dardanelles.     It  is  about  1 12  miles  in  circumference,  ac 
cording   to  Pliny,  who  sa>s,  that  it  is  often  shadowed  by 
Mount  .Athos,  though  at  the  distance  of  87  miles.    Leniiio? 
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issii1]jcci  to  tho Turks;  out  the  inliabilaiits,  wlio  arcmniost 
all  Greeks,  are  very  i.'uliistrious.  The  two  principal  places, 
and  once  towns,  are  Cochiiio,  formerly  called  Hephestias, 
and  LemnOi  or  Staliineae,  antiently  INlvrine.  It  is  the  see 
of  a  Greek  arclihisliop.    Lat.  40.  3.  N.  Ion.  25.  OS.  K. 

LE  MON,  s.  [Iimuu,  Fr.l  the  fruit  of  llii-  lenion-trce.    Liu- 

iijeus  places  it  in  the  ti.'xhtcenih  section  of  his  second  class, 

joiniijs  it  with  the  citron  and  oranj,'e.  The  species  are  three. 

LMMONA'DE,  s.  liuiior  made  of  water,  sii^ar,  and  the 

juice  of  lemons. 

LK'MSTER.or  Leominstf.  R,alnr}jeanil  populous  town 
of  Jlerefordshire,  trading  considerahly  in  Kool,  line  wheat, 
hax,  gloves,  leallior,  Lafs,  &c.  and  there  are  several  rirers 
in  and  about  the  town,  on  which  they  have  mills  and  other 
n)achines.  It  is  a  great  thoroug'hfaru  IicIwccm  S.  Wales 
and  LondoUrand  is  seated  on  the  river  Lu^;,  over  which  it 
lias  several  l)rid;;es,  25  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Worcester,  and 
l.!7  W.  N.  W.  of  London.  Market  on  Triday.  Its  fairs, 
which' are  noted  for  burses,  black  cattle,  Ac.  are  on  Feb. 
13,  Tuesday  after  Midleiil  Suuday,  May  13,  July  10,  Sept. 
4,  and  Nov'.  I, 

LEMUK,  .«.  in  zoology,  a  jjeniis  of  animals  which  bear 
some  resemblance  to  liie  monkeys,  but  difler  from  them 
in  the  lengthened  shape  of  llieir  heads,  in  the  length  of  their 
Iiind  legs,  and  particularly  in  not  having  their  mischievous 
dis|>osition.  /. 

To  LEND,  V.  H.\/tenan,Sax.]in  let  a  person  have  any 
thing  on  condition  of  returning  it  when  demanded ;  to 
permit  a  person  to  use  a  thing  on  condition  of  its  being 
restored. 

LENDER,  ^. one  who  permits  another  to  use  any  tiling 
on  condition  of  returning  it  when  demanded. 

LENG'I'.H,  ^.  [from /fH^^,  Sax.]  the  extent  of  a  thing  from 
one  end  to  anoflior  ;  a  certain  space, 'portion,  or  cxient  of 
place  or  lime;  long  continuance  or  protraction  ;  reach,  ex- 
tent, or  degree  ;  the  end  or  latter  part  of  any  tiincH^jigricd. 
At  letigt/i,  at  last. 

To  LE'NGTHEN,  v.  a.  to  make  longer  ;  to  continue  or 
protract  the  duration  of  any  thing.  Sometimes  used  with 
out  by  way  of  emphasis,  to  protract ;  to  extend  to  a  longer 
space  of  time.  Neutcrly,  to  grow  longer;  to  increase  in 
length. 

LENGTHWISE,  arf,  according  to  the  length  ;  with  tlie 
end  foremost. 

I.  LE'NHA.M,  a 'town  of  Kent,  situated  on  an  eminence 
near  the  source  of  the  Len,  10  miles  E.  of  Maidstone,  and 
•17  E..S.  K.  of  London.    Market  on  Tuesday. 

LENIENT,  «.  [from  leuin,  to  mitigate,  Lut.]  lessening  ; 
rendering  less  painfulor  violent.  Laxv.live  cr  suflening,  ap- 
plied to  medicine. 

To  LE'NIFY,  i:  a.{1iH\fier,  old,  Fr.]  to  render  less  pain- 
fid  or  violent  ;  to  assuage. 

LE'NIS,  II.  [I^it.]  soft  or  gentle.  In  grammar,  anaccent  in 
this  form  I  'J  to  denote  that  the  letter  under  it  is  not  aspiratl'd. 
LE'i\li'l\'E,  «.  [leniiif,  Fr.j  Itssening  any  pain;  softening 
•remollie"nl. 

LE'NITIVE,  J.  any  thing  applied  to  ease  pain  ;  any  thing 
used  to  palliate. 

LENITY,  s.  [from  lenio,  to  mitigate,  Lut.]'mildneEs;  a  ten- 
ilerncss  of  disposition,  exercised  in  overlooking  small  faults, 
and  punishing  great  onei  without  rigour  or  severity. 
LE'N'OX.    See  Dumbartonshirf.. 
LENS,  s.  in  dioptrics,  a  small    roundish  glass  of  the 
ftgur?  of  a  lentil,  generally  applied  to  a  glass  that  is  convex 
on  liotli  sides,  but  sometimes  extended  to  signily  Huy  opli-- 
cal  glass  whatever. 

LENT,  J.  [/<•«;<■»,  the  spring.  Sax.]  a  time  set  apart  for 
abstinence  by  the  church,  consisting  of  forty  days,  which 
receives  its  nnnie  from  i4s  happening  in  the  spring. 

LENTEN,  a  swell  as   is    used  in  Lent ;    abstinent  or 
-sparing. 

LK.NTrCULAR, ff.  [/«H<if»to'/f,  Fr.]  having  the  form  of 
a  lens,  or  burning  glass. 

LENTU'OKiNJ,  rt.  [ from /«««,  a  small  round  glass,  and 
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fmtna,^  form,  Lat-l  in  the  form  of  a  lens  ;    siiaped   like  a 
lens. 

LE'NTIGO,  J.  [Lat.l  a  freckly  or  scurfy  eruption  upon 
the  skjn  ;  such  especially  as  is  common  to  women  in  child- 
bearing. 

LENTIGINOUS, n.  [hmnhutigo,  a  pimple,  Lat.]  scurfy. 

LENTIL,  s.  [huiiHe,  Fr.J  a  plant;  called  likewise 
vetches. 

LE'NTISC,*.  [leiitisnis,  Lat.)  a  beautiful  evergreen  tree, 
tvhich  produces  gum  maslich. 

LE'N'FOR,  .5.  [Lat.]  tenacity, or  viscosity,  applied  to  the 
consistence  of  bodies.  Slowness  or  delay,  applied  to  mo- 
tion. Ill  medicine,  applied  to  that  sizy,  viscid,  coagulated 
part  of  the  blood;  which,  in  malignant  feveis,  obstructs  the 
capillary  vessels.. 

LE'iVTOUS.a.  Ikniiis,  La!.] 
to  the  consistence  of  bodies. 

LEO,  i.  in  astronomy,  the  lir 
signs  of  the  zodiac. 

LEO  MINOR,  s.  in  astronomy,  a  constellation  of  the 
northern  hemisphere. 

LE'OD,  f.  [from  the  Sax.]  in  the  composition  of  names, 
implies  the  people;  as /.ew/^nr,  one  of  great  interest  with 
the  people. 

LE'OF,  i.  [from  the  Sax.]  in  the  composition  of  names, 
implies  love:  thus,  Leiif'ivin,  is 'A  winner  of  love  ;  Lcof'stan, 
best-beloved. 

LEON,  a  province  of  Spain,  formcrlv  a  kingrloni,  bnimded 
on  the  N.  by  Aslnrias,  on  the  W.  by  Gallicia  and  Portugal, 
on  the  S.  by  Estremadura,  and  on  the  E.  by  Old  and  New 
Castile.  The  soil  is  in  general  fertile,  and  produces  all  the 
necessaries  of  life  ;  anil  the  wine  is  tolerably  ^ood.  It  is 
divided  into  nearly  two  etjual  paits  by  the  river  Duero, 
or  Doiiro.    Leon  is  the  capital. 

LEON,  an  antient  and  large  city  of  Spain  ;  capital  of 
the  province  of  that  name,  built  by  the  Romans  in  the  time 
otfij'il'H.  It  has  the  liandsoniest  cathedral  in  all  Spain;  in 
vvliith  are  (hp  tombs  of  37  kings  and  1  emperor,  and  was 
formeily  richer  and  more  populous  than  at  present :  yet 
it  now  contains  8  parish  church?*,  13  convents,  4  hospitals, 
and  about  12,000  inhabitants.  It  is  se«{C(l.  between  two 
sources  of  the  river  F'sta,  170  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Madrid. 
Lat.  42.  46.  N.  Ion.  5. 13.  W. 

LE'ONINE,  H.  [huiiiuns,  from  len,  a  lion,  Lat.]  belonging 
to  a  lion.  In  poetry,  a  kind  of  verses,  the  middle  of  wliicn 
always  chimes  or  rhimes  with  the  end  ;  so  named  from 
Leo,  the  supposed  inventor  ;  "  Ut  vites  panam,  de  potibus 
accipe  catiiim  ;"  or  for  an  English  example,  "  Without  stop 
or  .«/"'/,  down  the  rocky  icay."  Scott. 

LEOP.AKD,  {lijinrk)  s.  [from' /#o,  a  lion,  and  ptmlns,  a 
panilie^-,  Lat.)  in  zoology,  a  swift,  fierce,  spotted  animal, 
nearly  resembling  the  panther,  but  inferi(M'  in  size.  It  has 
been  observed,  when  perfectly  tamed,  to  pur  like  a  cat. 

LEP.^  NTO,  a  considerable  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe, 
in  Livadia,  buill  on  a  mountain,  in  !lie  form  of  a  sugar-loaf, 
on  the  top  of  which  is  a  castle.  Near  this  town  Don  John 
of  Austria  obtained  a  very  great  victory  over  the  Turkish 
fleet,  on  October  7,  1671,  in  which  he  took  16'1  of  their  gal- 
leys, and  burnt  or  sunk  40,  besides  several  other  smaller  ves- 
sel*. The  nimiber  of  Christians  killed  in  this  sea-iight 
amoiMited  to  about  'HiiC,  and  of  the  Turks  to  about  20,000; 
Lat.  33.  30.  N.  ion.  22.  0.  E. 

LK'PER,  s.  [fioiu  /<ii)a,  the  leprosy, Lat.]a  person  infcctett 
willi  the  leprosv. 

LEPIIO'SITY,  s.  a  disease  wherein  the  skin  scales  off. 
A|)plied  to  metals,  the  (ptality  of  rustnig,  or  wearing  away 
in  scales.     .A  foulness. 

L!'"/PUOSY,  s.  \!rj)rii,  Lat.] a  foul  disease,  ai)peariiig  on 
the  skin  in  dry,  while,  scurfy  scabs,  or  >•(  ales,  which  cover 
the  whole  body,  or  some  partof-it. 

LE'PROUS,'(f.  [from  I'lini,  the  leprosy,  Lat.  1  infected  with 
a  leprosv. 

LEPL'S,  s.  in  astroiioiiiy,  a  constellalioii  of  the  Southern 
hemisphere. 
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LERE,  *.  [hire,  Sax.J  an  old  word  for  lesson,  lore,  doc- 
trine. 

LE'RWICK,  the  chief  town  of  the  Shetland  islands,  situ- 
ated on  the  E.  side  of  the  Mainland,  as  the  principal  island 
is  called.  It  is  a  general  rendezvous  of  the  fishing  busses 
from  Britain,  Holland,  Denmark,  and  other  parts.  The 
principal  fishery,  carried  on  by  tlie  inhabitants,  is  that  of  ling 
and  tusk.  They  are  caught  in  the  months  of  June  and  July, 
on  long  lines,  set  at  the  distance  of  10  or  12  leagues  from  all 
land,  by  six-oared  boats,  from  2  to  3  tons  burden.  The 
yearly  export  of  this  article  to  foreign  markets  is,  on  an  ave- 
rage, 800  tons,  from  all  the  islands.  Lat.  60.  20.  N.  Ion.  1. 
30.  VV. 

LE'SKARD,  a  town  ofCornwall,  gradually  improved  to  be 
one  of  the  largest  and  best  built  in  the  county.  It  contains 
a  handsome  town-hall,  built  on  stone  pillars,  a  large  church, 
an  eminent  free-school,  and  about  1000  inhabitants.  Mr. 
Nordeu,  however,  who  surveyed  and  described  this  county, 
in  the  reign  of  James  I.  says,  "  it  is  a  poor  town,  whose  ruins 
argue  its  pristine  glory  to  be  great,"  It  has  some  consider- 
able raanufiictures  of  leather  and  yarn,  which  last  is  chiefly 
•old  at  Exeter.  It  is  49  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Exeter,  and  221 
W.  ,by  S.  of  London.    Market  on  Saturday. 

LESS,  a  negative  and  priviitive  termination,  [hat,  Sax.J 
joined  to  a  substantive,  it  implies  the  absence  or  privation  of 
the  thing  expressed  by  that  substantive  ;  as,  ihairulets,  child- 
less, fatherless, 

LESS,  ad.  in  a  small  degree  ;  in  a  fower  degree,  "  This 
opinion  presents  a  less  merry,  but  not  less  dangerous,  temp- 
tation to  those  in  adversity."    Decay  of  Ptety. 

LKSS,  a.  the  comparative  degree  of  little;  [leas.Sax.']  that 
which  on  comparison  is  not  found  as  big  or  greatas  the  thing 
it  is  compared  with. 

LESSEE',  s,  [from  lea-te]  the  person  to  whom  a  lease  is 
given. 

_  To  LESSEN,*,  a.  [from  i'wjj  to  dimmish  the  bulk,  quan- 
tity,  or  quality,  of  any  thing.  Neuterly,  to  grow  less,  shrink, 
or  contract.  Synon.  To  atotf.implio's  a  decrease  in  action; 
itiminish,  a  waste  in  substance  ;  decrease,  a  decay  in  moral 
virtue;  &««t,  a  contraction  of  parts. 

J^ESSES,  «  [laissirs,  Fr.]  the  dung  of  beasts,  left  on  the 
ground. 

LE'SSON,  ».f?«ow,  Pr.]any  thing  read  and  repeated  to  a 
teacher  by  a  scholar  ;  a  precept,  or  notion  inculcated  by 
teaching  ;  a  portion  of  scripture  read  in  divine  service  ;  a 
tune  pricked  for  a  ttiusical  instrument,  and  taught  by  a  mu- 
sic-master to  his  pupil;  a  remonstrance,  reprimand,  or  rating 
lecture. 

To  LESSON.  V.  a.  to  teach,  to  instruct. 

LE'SSOR,  *.  one  who  lets  any  thing  by  lease. 

LEST,  conj.  [from  least']  for  fear  that ;  in  order  to  pre- 
vent. 

LE'STOFF,  Laystoff,  orLEosTOFF,a  town  of  SuflFolk, 
consisting  of  about  600  houses,  iadifferently  built ;  the  streets, 
though  pretty  well  paved,  are  narrow,  and  it  contains  about 
2250  inhabitants.  It  is  seated  on  the  sea-shore,  and  con- 
cerned in  the  fisheries  of  the  north  sea,  catching  and  curing 
of  cod,  herring,  mackerel,  soles,  and  sprats,  in  which  busi- 
ness upwards  of  30  boats  are  employed,  and  70,000  barrels 
have  been  sold  to  foreign  markets,  and  for  home  consump- 
tion. Here  is  also  a  manufactory  of  coarse  china.  It  is  8 
miles  S.  of  Yarmouth,  and  117  N.TE.  of  London.  Market  on 
Wednesday. 

LESTWITHIEL,  a  town  of  Cornwall,  with  a  market  on 
Friday.  It  is  a  corporation,  and  sends  two  members  to 
parliament.  They  also  keep  courts  here  belonging  to  the 
stannary;  and  the  gaol  is  likewise  here.  It  is  governed 
by  a  mayor,  6  capital  burgesses,  apd  17  common  council 
men.  It  is  seated  on  the  river  FoV)  near  its  fall  into  Fqy 
haven,  10  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Plymouth ;  and  230  W.  by  8. 
of  London.    Market  on  Friday. 

To  LET,  V.  a.  \lcetan.  Sax.]  to  permit,  allow,  or  grant ; 
to  put  to  hire ;  to  grant  a  te<iant.  To  let  blood,  to  open  a 
vem,  so  as  the  blood  may  flow  out.    To  intrust  with  ;    to 
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admit,  "ToUt  into  the  secret."  Sped.  No.  483.  To  let  off, 
to  discharge,  applied  to  the  discharge  of  artillery.  To  ob- 
struct ;  to  hinder  or  oppose,  from  ,/ettan.  Sax.  "  He  who 
now  Ittteth  will  let,  until  he  be  taken  out  of  the  way."  2 
Thess.  ii.  7.  Before  the  first  person  singular,  it  implies  reso- 
lution, fixed  purpose,  earnestness,  and  ardent  wish.  "Let 
me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous."  Numb,  xxiii.  10.  Before 
the  first  person  plural,  it  implies  exhortation.  "  Rise ;  let  ut 
go."  Mark.  Before  the  third  person  singular  and  plural,  it 
implies  permission  or  command.  "  Let  the  soldiers  seize 
him."  Dtyd.  Before  a  thing  iu  the  passive,  it  implies  a 
positive  command.  "  Let  tius  he  done."  Dnjd.  Neuterly, 
to  forbear,  to  withhold  himself.  "Ferdinando — would  not 
let  to  counsel  the  king."  Bacon. 

LeT,  s,  an  obstacle,  hindrance,  or  obstruction.  "  The 
secret  lets— in  public  proceedings  are  innumerable  and  in- 
evitable." Bacon. 

LET,  used  at  the  end  of  substantives,  is  derived  from  lyet. 
Sax,  and  it  implies  little  or  small.  Thus  cwl  makes  owlet,  a 
little  or  small  owl ;  and  of  eagle  is  formed  eaght,  a  small  or 
little  eagle. 

LETHA'RGIC,  a.  Uethargiqve,  Fr.J  sleepy  ;  of  the  nature 
of  a  lethargy. 
LETHA'RGICNESS,  t.  sleepiness  ;  drowsiness. 
LETHARGIED,  a.  seized  with  a  lethargy  ;  laid  asleep, 
or  entranced. 

LETHARGY,  s.  [from  letho,  to  forget,  Gr.J  a  disease 
consisting  of  a  profound  drowsiness,  or  steep,  from  whence 
a  person  cannot  be  easily  waked, 

LETHE,  s.  [from  letho,  to  forget,  Gr.] oblivion  ;  a  state  of 
forgetfulness. 

LE'TfER,  t.  [from  let]  one  who  permits;  one  who  hin- 
ders ;  one  who  gives  veut  to  any  thing,  as,  a  blood-letter. 

LE'TI^ER,  s.  [tettre,  Fr.]  a  character  either  in  printing  or 
writing,  by  which  is  expressed  any  of  the  simple  sounds 
of  which  syllables  are  composed  ;  a  written  message  ;  a 
writing,  whereby  a  person  communicates  his  sentiments  to 
another  at  a  distance  ;  any  thing  to  be  ri>ad  ;  a  type  with 
which  books  are  printed.  In  the  plural,  learning.  A  man 
6f  fetter*.  _  ;      •'  - 

To  LETTER,  «.  a.  to  mark  or  stamp  with  letters. 
LETTERED,  a.  learned  ;  conversant  in,  and  improved 
by,  reading  :  marked  with  letters. 

LETTERFOUNDER,  *,  one  who  casts  the  letter*  or 
types  used  in  printing. 

LETTUCE,  s.  [lactuca,  Lat.]  a  plant  which  derives  its 
name  from  the  milky  juice  with  which  it  abounds. 

LE'VANT,  a.  \levant,  Fr.]  raising  or  making  turbulent.' 
Eastern.  "  Forth  rush  the  kvant  aud  the  poneut  winds." 
Par.  Lost. 

LEVANT,  s.  this  word  properly  signifies  the  East;  but 
it  is  generally  used,  when  speaking  of  trade,  for  Turk  E  Y  I N 
Asia  ;  comprehending  Natolia,  Syria,' Palestine,  Egypt, 
Barka,  the  island  of  Candia,  and  the  adjacent  parts.  The 
Levant  Sea  means  the  Eastern  part  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. 

LEVATOR,  s.  JLat.]  a  surgeon's  instrument,  whereby 
the  depressed  parts  of  the  shu'il  are  lifted  up.  In  anatomy, 
applied  to  those  muscles  wl]ich  lift  up  or  raise  the  parts  to 
which  they  are  fastened. 

LEUCOPHLE'GMACY,  {leuhoftigmacy)  t.  [from  leukos, 
white,  and  pUegma,  a  humor,  Lat.J  a  kind  of  dropsy  con- 
sisting of  a  white  flabby  tumor  all  over  the  body. 

LEUCOPHLEGMATIC,(/<r«*q/fe^Jd<!*)  a.  [from  leukos, 
white,  and  phlegma,  a  humor,  Lat.]  troubled  with  a  leuco- 
phlqsmacy,  or  white  flabby  tumor. 

LEVEE',  s.  [Fr.]  the  time  of  rising.  Figuratively,  an  as- 
sembly of  persons  meeting  together  in  a  great  man's  house^ 
to  pay  him  comi>liments  at  his  rising. 

LE'VEL,  a.  \leefel.  Sax.]  even,  or  not.'having  one  part 
higher  than  another  ;  in  the  same  line  with  any  thing  else  ; 
equal  in  perfection  or  dignity.  In  botany,  applied  to  the 
branchei  or  fruit-stalks  when  they  grow  to  e^ual  heights,  so 
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as  to  form  a  flat  surface  at  the  top,  as  in  the  flowers  of  the 
swept  rtiiliam. 

To  LF.'VKL,  f.  a.  to  make  even  or  without  any  inequa- 
lities, applied  to  surface.  To  make  of  the  same  heigiit  with 
any  thing  else ;  to  make  or  lay  flat ;  to  reduce  to  ii  condition 
equal  to  that  of  auotiier.  Neuterly,  to  aim ;  to  point  a  piece 
of  ordnance  in  takinjjaiiii ;  to  be  in  the  same  direction,  or 
even  iviiliamark  ;  to  aim  or  make  attempts. 

I.K'VKL,  s.  a  plane  ;  a  surface  wiliiout  any  inequalities. 
l"if;uiativtly,  a  rate,  standard,  or  condition.  "Above  my 
criiiiiary  Icvet."  Dn/d.  A  slate  of  equality.  In  meclianics, 
an  iuitrument  use(l  by  masons  to  regulate  their  work.  A 
ridr.  The  line  of  direction  in  which  any  piece  of  ordnance 
is  pia<  ed. 

UJM-.U  (BEDFORD)  a  tract"  of  fenny  land,  consisting 
of  about  .3<)0,000  acres,  in  the  counties  of  Norfolk,  Sud'olk, 
IliiutiM'jdon,  Norlhampton,  Lincoln,  Cambridge,  and  the 
Isle  of  Ely,  wiiich  appear  to  have  been  dry  latul  formerly, 
by  the  ruins  of  houses,  larj^e  trees,  *c.  that  have  been  founij 
in  several  parts.  After  div(?rs  expensive  attempts  to  drain 
these  fens,  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  \l.  and  Charles  I.  \\  dliam 
duke  of  BedfortI,  and  others,  1649,  undertook  and  com- 
pleted it,  so  far  as  to  biin;;  about  100,000  acres  of  good 
land  to  use.  In  these  fens  are  several  decoys,  where  asto- 
nishing quantities  of  wild  fowl  are  taken  durinfj  the  season. 
One  of  tlipse,  not  far  from  Ely,  fjenerally  sends  3000  couple 
weekly  to  London,  and  is  let  for  500/.  a  year. 
LK'VELLER,  s.  one  who  makes  any  thing  even. 
LK'VELLi.VG,  s.  the  art  or  act  of  tindintj  a  line  parallel 
to  the  horizon,  atone  or  more  stations,  inordertodetcrmhie 
the  height  of  one  place  with  respect  to  another,  for  laying 
grounds  even,  regulating  descents,  drainhig  morasses,  con- 
ducting water,  &c. 
LE'VELNESS,  i.  evenness  or  equality. 
LEV  EN.    SeeLRAVEN. 

LE'VER,  *.  \levier,  Fr.]  in  mechanics,  the  second,  if  not 
the  first,  of  the  mechanical  powers. 

LEVERET,  /.'  [/jt'Trt,  Jr.]  a  young  hare  m  the  first 
year. 

LE'VET,  *.  [from  lever,  Fr.]  th«  blast  or  sound  of  a 
trumpet. 

LE'VIABLE,  o.  [from  lery\  that  may  be  levied  or  forced 
to  be  paid. 

LEvl'ATHAN,  *.  |Heb.]  the  crocodile.  Commentators 
are  much  divided  in  their  opinions  concerning  this  word, 
some  making  it  the  whale;  but  if  we  consider  the  descrip- 
tion given  of  it  in  Job  xli.  we  shall  find  criteria  enough  to 
restrain  it  to  the  crocodile. 

To  LE'VIGATE,  v.  a.  [Uevigo,  from  Itevis,  smooth,  Lat.] 
to  grind  to  an  impalpable  powder,  between  two  stones  ;  to 
mix  liquors  till  they  become  smooth  and  incorporated. 

LEVlGA'TION,  s.  the  act  of  reducing  liar(l  bodies,  such 
as  coral,  into  a  subtile  powder,  by  grinding  them  on  a  marble 
stone. 

LE'VITE,  s.  [from  Levi,  Jacob's  third  son  1  one  of  the 
tribe  of  Levi,  who  was  by  inheritance  an  inferior  kind  of 
minister  in  the  Jewish  tabernacle  and  temple,  having  the 
care  of  the  sacred  utensils^  and  somewhat  resembling  in 
degree  the  deacons  among  Christians.  A  priest;  used  as  a 
word  of  contempt,  when  applied  to  a  Christian  minister. 

LEVI'TICAL,  a.  belonging  to,  ordescended  from,  the  Le- 
vites  ;  exercised  by,  or  confined  to,  the  Levites. 

LEVITICUS,  t.  a  canonical  book  of  the  Scripture,  being 
the  third  of  the  Pentateuch  of  MoSes  ;  thus  tailed  because 
it  contains  principally  the  laws  and  regulations  relating  to 
the  priests,  the  Levites,  and  sacrifices. 

LE'VITY,  t.  [from  Uvis,  light,  I^t.]  lightness,  or  want  of 
weight ;  inconstancy,  or  changeableness  ;  unsteadiness  ; 
trifimg  gaiety;  want  of  seriousness. 

To  LE'VY,  t>.  a.  [lever,  Fr.]  to  raise  or  bring  together;  ap- 
plied to  armies.    To  raise  or  collect  money  as  a  tax  or  fine. 
In  law,  to  pass ;  thus  to  lev^  a  fine,  is  to  pass  a  fine. 
LE'VY,*.  the  act  of  raising  n.en  or  money.    War  raised. 
LE'WAKDEN,  a  large,  rich,  and  populous  city  of  the 
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Diiteli  United  Provinoes.  capital  of  >V.  Friesland.  lt» 
buildings,  as  well  private  as  ])uhlic,  arc  inagnilicent ;  and  it- 
has  several  canals  in  the  streets,  which  afe  a  great  assist- 
ance to  their  trade  ;  especially  as  they  are  continued  not 
only  to  the  sea,  but  to  liie  most  considerable  towns  iH  the 
province.  It  is  situated  in  the  quarter  called  Ostergow, 
27  uiiles  W.  of  Groniiigen,  and  60  N.  by  E.  of  Amsterdam. 
Lat.53.  11.  N.  Ion.  (y.  4i.  E. 

LEWD,  a.  [/»Kf'/e,  Sax.]  wicked,  bad,  or  vicious.  At 
present  it  is  confined  to  signify  lustful,  or  being  lost  to  all 
sense  of  modesty. 

LK'\M)LY,  od.  wickedly  or  viciously.  Lustfully,  the 
last  sense  seems  to  be  the  only  one  in  Mhich  it  is  used  at 
present. 

LE'WDKESS,  *.  the  qualify  of  giving  a  loose  to  lust,  or 
indulging  such  actions  and  iriciiuations  as  are  inconsistent 
with  modesty. 

LEWI'^S,  the  principal  town  of  .Sussex,  is  a  well  built, 
/populous,  and  anticnt  place,  inid  is  sealed  on  the  river  Ouse, 
which  is  navigable  here  for  l)arj;es,  .30  miles  E.  ofCliiches- 
ter,and49S.  of  London.  It  i^  finely  situated  on  the  de- 
clivity of  a  hill,  on  which  are  the  remains  of  an  antient 
castle,  the  environs  of  which  coniniand  a  beautiful  view  of 
a  richly  varied  couutry,  scarcely  to  be  matched  in  Europe. 
It  takes  in  the  sea  for  30  miles  W.  and  an  uninterrupted 
view  of  Banstead  Downs,  w  Inch  is  full  40  miles.  On  the 
river  are  several  iron-works,  where  cannon  are  cast  for  mer- 
chant ships,  besideu  other  useful  works  of  that  kind.  The 
timber  hereabouts  is  prodigiously  large,  and  the  soil  is  the 
richest  in  this  part  of  EnglKiid.     Market  on  ?afun!;'v. 

LE'WIS,  one  of  the  most  considerable  of  the  Western 
Islands  of  Scotland,  which  being  connected  Ly  a  narrow 
isthmus  with  Harris,  forms  but  one  island,  which  is  about 
40  miles  in  leugth,  and  1.3  in  its  mean  breadth.  Like  most 
of  the  Scottish  isles,  it  is  greatly  intersected  by  arms  of  the 
sea.  By  these  it  may  be  said  to  be  divided  into  five  penin- 
sulas. The  country,  in  general,  is  wild,  bleak,  barren  of 
wood,  and  httle  fitted  for  cultivation;  the  hills  are  covered 
with  heath,  which  afford  shelter  for  various  sorts  of  game. 
The  lakes  and  streams  abound  with  salmon,  large  red  trout, 
<^-c.  The  land  animals  here  are  similar  to  those  found  in 
the  northern  isles,  and  the  fisheries  on  the  coast  are  not  in- 
ferior. Stornaway  is  the  only  town  in  Lewis.  Tlie  island 
belongs  to  lioss-shire. 

LEWIS  D'011E,( pronounced  Zi<eerf'ore)t.[Fr.J  a  golden 
French  coin,  valued  at  seventeen  shillings  Englisli. 

LEXICO'GllAPHEH,  (lenkugrajh)  s.  [from  Icxicm,,  a 
dictionary,  and  grap/io.U)  viihe.,  Gr.ja  writer  or  compiler  of 
dictionaries  or  books,  wherein  the  etymologies  and  mean- 
ings of  words  are  explained. 

LEXICOGIIWUY,  (hxhuitrra/u)  s  [from  lexicon,  a  dic- 
tionary, «nd  graphn,  to  write,  Gr."]  the  art  or  practice  of 
writins  dictionaries. 

LE'XICON,  s.  [from  fexM,  a  word.  Or.]  a  book  containing 
the  'explanation  of  words;  generally  confined  to  such  as 
contain  the  explanation  of  words  in  the  Greek  and  orieutar 
languages. 

LE'.KINGTON,  a  town  of  N.  America,  capital  of  the 
state  of  Kentuclsy  and  cyuiity  of  Fayette.  It  stands  on 
the  head  of  the  river  Eskhorn,  about  480  miles  W.  .S.  W.  of 
rhiladeiphia.  Lat.  .37.  f>7.  N.  Ion.  84.  43.  W. 

LEY,  LEE,  LAY,  in  composition  of  names,  are  deriv^ 
ed  from  /(•«£•,  Sax.  and  signify  a  field. 

LE'YDEN,  a  city  of  Holland,  supposed  to  be  the  same 
which  Ptolemy  c-iWi  Lugdunnm  Balavor^m,  sealed  in  a  coun- 
try full  of  garik'nsaml  meadows,  surrounded  by  ditches  and 
canals,  near  the  anticnt  bed  of  the  Rhine,  which  now  looks 
likeacaual.  It  isaboutfour  miles  and  a  half  in  circumfe- 
rence; and  its  ditches  are  bordered  with  rows  of  trees.  It 
lias  eight  gates,  and  contains  50  islands,  and  14.5  bridges,  the 
greatest  part  of  which  are  made  with  free-stone.  The 
public  buildings  are  very  handsome.  There  are  several 
large  hospitals,  and  an  university,  which  has  generally  about 
200  students,  though  there  are  but  two  colleges;  for  these 
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scholars  board  in  the  town,  and  have  no  dress  to  distinguish 
them.  The  school  consists  of  a  large  pile  of  brick  buiUiinfj, 
tlirce  stories  high.  Adjoining  to  tlie  school  is  the  physic- 
jardcn,  where  tue  professor  reads  lectures  in  botany.  The 
ibrary  contains  curious  manuscripts  ;  and  tiie  theatre  for 
anatomy  is  the  finest  in  Kiiropc.  Here  are  nuinufactines 
of  the  best  cloths  and  stutts  in  Holland,  there  being  no  legs 
than  IGCK)  workmen  emploved  in  flieni.  It  is  4  miles  V,.  at 
the  sea,  15S.  S.  R.  of  Haarlem,  and  -iO^S.  W.  of  Amsterdam. 
Lat.  rri.  8  nntl  two-thirds  N.  Ion.  t.  3«.  li. 

LIA'BLK,  fl.  [liable,  Fr.]  obnoxious;  subject  to;  n  )t  cx- 
emjit  from. 

Ll'AR,  s,  one  who  wilfully  and  deliberately  tells  a  false- 
hood ;  one  who  wants  veracity. 

LIBA'NU.S,  the  name  of  mountains  of  Turkey,  in  Asia, 
.■which  lie  between  Proper  Syria  and  Palestine,  extending 
froip  tlie  Mediterranean  Sea  as  far  as  Arabia.  It  is  com- 
posed of  four  inclosuresof  mountains,  which  rise  one  upon 
tlie  other.  The  first  is  very  fruitful;  the  second  very  bar- 
ren ;  the  third  enjoys  a  perpctnal,spring;  and  the  fourth  is 
always  covered  with  snow.  'J'hey  were  formerly  famous 
for  cedar-trees,  but  now  there  are  scarce  any  remaining. 
Cicograpliers  distinguish  them  into  Libaniis  and  Anli-Liba- 
inis;  tlie  latter  lies  on  the  S.  side  of  the  valley,  rising  near 
the  ruiiii  of  Sidon,  and  terminates  in  Arabia,  in  lat.  34. 
They  are  separated  from  each  oilier  at  an  equal  distance 
throughout,  and  form  a  country,  called  by  the  antieuts 
Co-loSvria. 

LIBATION,  s.  [from  libo,  to  pour  out,  Lat.]  the  act  ot 
pouring  wine  on  the  ground  in  divine  worship.  Figura- 
tively, the  wine  so  poured. 

LI'BEL,  J.  [lihflliis,  a  (limimilire,  from  lilier,  a  book,  Lat.] 
a  malicions  aspersion  in  printing  or  writing,  tending  to 
blacken  the  reputation  of  a  person  living,  or  the  memory 
of  one  who  is  dead,  in  order  to  expose  liiin  to  public  con- 
tempt, hatred,  or  ridicule.  3  lust.  174.  Si  Rep.  126.  131. 
Hawk.  C.  P.;.1/oor.  627. 

To  LIBEL, «.  a.  to  printer  publish  any  thing  that  shall 
blacken  the  character  of  a  person,  and  expose  him  to  pub- 
lic ridicule,  contenipl,  or  hatred  ;  to  spread  any  defama- 
tory report  by  writing  or  printing. 

/LI'BELLER,  s.  one  who  spreads  a  report  in  writing 
which  may  blacken  a  person's  character. 

Ll'BELLOU.S,  a.  containing  some  report  which  may 
blacken  a  person's  character. 

LIBERAL,  a.  [liberalis,  from  liber,  free,  Lat.]  becoming  a 
gtMitleiDaii ;  generous;  bountiful.  Liberal  Arts  are  those 
that  polish  the  mind,  such  a,s  grammar,  rhetoric  ;  also  mu- 
sic, painting,  sculpture,  architecture;  in  opposition  to  me- 
chanicnl  arts. 

LIBER.V'lJTY.'i.  [libcralitas,  from  liber,  free,  Lat.  lihe. 
rnltti,  I'r.J  bounty  ;  a  generous  disposition  of  mind,  exert- 
ing itself  in  giving  largely.  Synon.  Liberality  implies  acts 
of  mere  giving  or  spending;  gencrositii,  acts  of  greatness  ; 
bounty,  acts  of  kindness.  A  liberal  nvdn  gives  freely;  a  g-e- 
nernits  man,  nobly  ;  and  a  bountif'al  man,  charitably.  Lihe- 
ritlify  is  A  natural  disposition  ;  gcncrositii  proceeds  from  ele- 
vation of  sentiment ;  bounty  from  religious  motives.  Libe- 
rality denotes  freedom  ot  spirit ;  generosity,  greatness  of 
soul ;  bounty,  openness  of  heart.. 

LIBERALLY,  ad.  giving  in  a  large  manner,  or  without 
grudging. 

Ll'BERTIXE,  I.  one  who  acts  without  restraint ;  one  who 
pays  no  regard  to  the  precepts  of  religion.  In  law,  a  freed 
man,  or  slave  w  ho  is  made  free,  from  libertiniis,  Lat. 

Ll'BERTiNE,  a.  [Hbertin,  Fr.]  licentious  ;  having  no  re- 
spect to  the  precepts  of  religion. ' 

LIBE'RTINISM,  *.  an  opinion  or  practice  which  is  in- 
consisfciif  with  the  precepts  of  religion. 

J.I'BERTY,  ».  [/iTitj/f,  Fr.  Uliertas,  {mm  liber,  free,  Lat.] 
the  power  in  any  agent  to  begin  to  take  up  any  tltought,  or 
to  forbear  any  particular  action,  according  to  the  choice  of 
the  mind,  whereby  it  chooses  to  do  one  in  preference  to 
aoother.    Political  liberty,  is  a  power  of  acting  agreeable  to 
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the  laws  which  are  enacted  by  the  consent  of  a  people,  and 
no  ways  iucousistent  with  the  natural  rights  of  a  single  per- 
son, or  the  good  of  society  ;  thus  it  seems  to  be  freedom, 
opposed  to  slavery  or  necessity.  A  privilege  ;  an  exemption ; 
an  imnuiuity;  a  diminution  or  relaxation  of  restraint  ;  a 
leave  or  permi-ssion.  "I  take  the  liberty' to  consider." 
Lvcke. 

LIBIDINOUS,  a.  [from  libido,  lust,  Lat]  lewd  ;  given  up 
to  lust. 

LIBI'DINOUSLY,  arf.  lewdly;  in  a  wanton  or  unchaste 
manner. 

LI'BRA,  in  astronomy,' the  balance,  one  of  the  twelve 
signs  of  the  zodiac,  supposed  to  be  thus  denominated  be- 
cause, when  the  sun  is  in  this  sign  in  the  autumnal  equinox, 
the  days  and  nights  arc  of  equal  length  as  if  weighed  in  a 
balance. 

LIBRA'RIAN,  s.[librariits,  from  liber,  a  book,  Lat.]  one. 
who  has  the  care  of  a  library. 

LIBRARY,  s.  [from //irrti'rc,  Fr.]  a  large  collection  of 
books,  either  public  or  private. 

To  J..1'BIIATE,  r.  a.  \libro,  Lat.|  to  poise,  balance,  or 
counterpoise. 

LIBRATION,  s  [from  libra,  to  weigh,  Lat.j  the  state  of 
being  balanced.  In  astronomy,  the  balancing  or  trembling, 
motion  of  the  firmament,  whereby  the  declination  of  the, 
sun,  and  the  latitude  of  the  stars,  change  from  time  to 
time.  The  apparent  irregularity  of  the  moon,  by  which 
she  seems  to  libiate,  or  waver  about  her  own  axis,  sometimes 
from  the  east  to  the  west,  and  sometimes  from  the  west  to 
the  east.  The  Vibration  of  the  earth,  is  that  motion  whereby 
it  is  restrained  in  its  orbit,  that  iu  axis  continues  constantly 
parallel  to  the  axb  of  the  world. 

LIBRA  TORY,  a.  [from  libro,  to  wcigd,  Lat.]  balancing; 
playing  like  a  balance. 

Lice,  piuiaiof  Lov.sK. 

LI'CIONCE,  s.  [from  licet,  it  is  lawful,  Lat.]  contempt  of 
lawful  and  necessary  restraint;  a  grant  or  permission;  a 
liberty  or  consent;  a  power  or  authority  given  to  a  person 
to  do  some  lawful  act.  In  canon  or  ecclesiastical  law,  a 
liberty  or  power  granted  to  a  person  to  many  without  pub- 
lication of  bans.  Among  publicans,  a  liberty  or  power 
granted  bva  justice  of  peace  for  selling  beer,  or  wine,  Ac. 

To  Ll'CENSE,  v.a.\licencier,  Fr.j  to  set  at  hberty;  to 
permit  a  person  to  do  souiethiiig  which  he  could  not  witli- 
out  such  grant. 

LI'CENSER,  J.  one  who  grants  permission  or  liberty  to 
do  a  thing. 

i^ICE'NTI.\TE,  {lieenshittte)  s.  [licentiatns,  low  Lat.]  one 
who  uses  licence,  or  makes  free  with  the  laws.  A  degree 
in  the  Spanish  universities.  Among  the  college  of  physi- 
cians, a  person  who  has  licence  or  autliovily  ^iven  him  for 
piactising  physic,  though  not  admitted  u  fellow  of  tlie 
college. 

To  LlCE'NTl  ATE,  (_lidns/iiate)  v.  a.  [licentier,  Fr.]  to  per- 
mit ;  to  authorize  by  licence.  ' 

LICENTIOUS,  (the  li  in  this  word  and  its  derivatives  is 
prou.  like  i/ii,  as  liccnshious)  a.  [licentia,  licentiousness,  Lat.] 
not  restrained  by  law,  morality,  or  religion  ;  overflowing  its 
bounds  ;  uiiconiiued.  "  The  Tiber,  whose /letntiOM*  waves." 
lioscom. 

Lie ETs'TIOUSLY,  ad.  with  too  much  liberty  or  freedom  j 
without  anv  restraint  from  law  or  morality. 

LlCE'N'I'IOUSiN'ESS,  s.  boundhrss  liberty  ;  contempt  ot 
neglect  of  just  restraint. 

LICII,  s.  [lice,  5a\.]  a  dead  carcase;  hence  Lich-wahe,  or 
the  customof  watching  the  dead  evei-y  night  till  the  corpse 
was  buried  ;  Lich-gate,  the  gate'through  which  the  dead  are 
carried  to  the  grave;  Lich-Jield,  the  fiehl  of  the  dead,  a 
city  iu  Staflordshire,  so  named  from  Christians  martyred 
there ;  Lick-fowl,  certain  birds  accounted  unlucky  and  ill- 
boding,  as  the  raven,  screech-owl,  Ax. 

LrCiiFIELD,  a  pretty  large,  neat,  and  well-built  city  of 
Stafi'ordshire,  containing  3  parish  churches,  besides  a  catlie- 
dinl,  a  free-school,  and  2  hospitals.    It  is  seated  in  a  liae- 
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cliampais:n  country,  on  a  little  river' tliat  divides  it  iirto  two 
parts,  called  the  City  and  the  Close,  and  which  falls  into  llie 
Trent  3  miles  below;  coiiirnunicatins,  however,  with  all  the 
late  inland  navigations,  14  miles  S.  li.  ot'Staflbrd,  and  119 
N.  W.  of  L()ndon.  Markets  on  Tuesday  and  Friday. 
LI'CHEN,  *.  the  plant  called  also  liverwort. 
LI'CHOWL,  s.  a  sort  of  owl,  by  the  vulgar  supposed  to 
fcfetell  death. 

To  LICK,  V.  a.  [licean,  Sax.J  to  touch  or  pass  over  with 
the  tongue ;  to  move  tlie  tongue  over  any  thing ;  to  lap  or 
take  in  by  the  tongue.  Used  with  vp,  to  devour.  "When 
liixury  has  Kck'd  up  all  thy  pelf."  Pope.  To  smear,  or  to 
drink  up  any  moisture.  "She  licks  up  all  the  dirt  with  her 
clothes."    To  beat ;  a  vulijar  term. 

LICK,  J.  a  blow.  "  Give  nie  a  lick  across  the  face." 
Pryd.  The  act  of  smearing  or  rubbing  the  tongue  over  any 
thing  ;  a  low  word. 

LfCKERISH,  or  LICK KllOl'S,  o.  [liecera  a  glutton. 
Sax.]  nice  in  the  choice  of  food;  eager;  greedy;  nice,  or 
tempting  the  appetite. 

_  Ll'CKERISHNESS,  s.  gluttony  ;  greediness  after  dain- 
ties ;  niceness  of  palate. 

LI'CTOR,  s.  [LatJ  a  beadle,  wno  in  antient  Rome  at- 
tended 'the  consuls,  and  was  employed  iu  apprehending 
criminals. 

LID,  s.  [AKrf,  Sax.]  a  cover  which  shuts  down  close  upon 
or  into  a  vessel  ;  the  membrane  which  covers  the  eye  when 
we  sleep  or  wink,  called  likewise  the  eyelid,  from  awj^mi 
lied/Tcut.  In  botany,  a  cover  to  the  tips  of  several  of  the 
mosses,  as  in  the  bogmoss. 

LIDD,  a  populous  town  of  Kent,  seated  iu  Romney 
Marsh,  2fi  miles  .S.  of  Canterbury,  and  71  S.  E.  of  London. 
Market  on  Thursday. 

LI'DDESDALE,  a  comity  of  Scotland,  which  is  bounded 
en  the  N.  by  Tiviotdale,  on  the  S.  E.  by  Cumberland,  and 
ou  the  S.  W.  by  Annandale. 

HDNEY,  a  town  of  Ciloucestershire,  nottd  for  tl>e  re- 
riiains  of  a  large  Ronran  encampment,  with  the  ruins  of  a 
Romim  hypotaust,  or  bath  of  an  oval  f<irm,  and  (he  foun- 
dations of  urduy  Roman  buildings.  It  is  seated  on  the  W. 
bank  of  the  Sfveni,  8  miles  N.  E.  of  Ciiepstow,  10  S.  of 
Dean,  20  S.  NY.  of  G  loucesterj  and  123  from  London.  Market 
on  Wednesday. 

LIE,  s.  [lie,  Fr.]  a  licpior  impregnated  with  some  other 
body,  SUCH  as  soap  or  salt. 

LIE,  s.  \lige,  Sax.]  a  deliberate,  wilful,  and  criminal  false- 
hood ;  a  fiction.    See  Ly  k,  which  is  the  propercst  spelling. 
.  To  LIE,  t'.  n.  \lfo^au.  Sax.  lie'geu,  Belg.J  to  be  guilty  of 
a  wilful  and  criminal  falsehood. 

To  LIE,  a.  n.  prefer.  I  lai/,  have  lain,  or  hen,  but  tlie  last 
preter.  is  seldom  used  :  [lieum,  Belg.]to  rest  horizontally  or 
with  a  great  inclination,  upon  any  thing  else  ;  to  rest  or 
lean  upon ;  to  repose  or  be  in  a  bed.  To  lie  bij,  to  keep  in 
reserve;  to  preserve.  "  Divers  of  which  I  have  yet  lying 
by  me."  Boyle.  To  lie  placed  or  situated.  "  What  lies 
beyond  our  positive  idea."  Locke.  To  be  in  a  person's 
power ;  to  depend  on  a  person,  used  with  in.  "  Endea- 
vour as  much  as  in  thee  lies."  Duppa.  To  lie  in,  to  be  in 
childbed.  Used  with  on,  to  be  imputed  to.  "Letit?ieoji 
ioy  head."  But  when  joined  with  hands,  to  be  troublesome 
or  tedious.  "  Those  hours  that tteiyott their  hands.'  Guard. 
LIFF,  (/«#/■)«.[//</,  Belg./eo/, Sax.]  dear  or  beloved.  "My 
liefest  liege."  Shuk. 

LIFF,  (leef)  lid.  willingly  or  readily.  "  I  had  as  lief  have 
the  foppery  of  freedom."    Shak. 

LIEGE,  (&«y)  a.  [Use,  Fr.  and  ligio,  Ital.]  bound  by 
some  feudal  tenure  ;  subject :  hence  liegenmu,  a  subject. 
Sovereign. 

LIEGE,  (Leef)  a  large,  populous,  and  rich  city  of  Ger- 
many, in  the  circle  of  Westplialia,  and  capital  of  a  l)isl)<)5)ric 
of  the  same  name.  Here  the  river  Maese  is  divided  into 
three  branches,  the  Loose,  Oortc,  and  Amb'eve,  which,  af- 
ter having  passed  through  the  streets  under  several  bridges, 
miiteagani.    Here  h  a  famous  university  ;  the  public struc- 


tures  are  very  numerous ;  and  on  the  sides  of  the  river  are 
fine  walks.  This  place  is  about  4  mill's  in  ciiTumferencc, 
and  has  150  streets,  IC  gates,  and  10  large  suburbs.  It  is 
sealed  ou  the  river  Maese,  in  a  valley  iuirouiideil  by  hills, 
with  agreeable  and  fertile  meadows  between,  15  miles  S. 
W.  of  Maeslricht,  and  62  S.  W.  of  Cologne.  Lat.  60.  39. 
N.  Ion.  6.31  i  E. 

LIEGE,  lately  a  bishopric  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Westphalia,  bounded  on  theN.by  Brabaut'andGuelderland; 
on  the  E.  by  Limburg,  Juliers,  and  Luxemburg ;  on  the  S.  by 
Luxemburg  and  the  department  of  the  Ardennes;  and  on  the 
W.  by  Brabaut  and  Namur.  It  is  fruitful  iu  com  and  fruits, 
aiid  contains  mines  of  iron,  lead,  and  coal,  beside  quarries  of 
marble.  Before  the  late  changes  in  the  German  empire,  the 
bishop,  who  was  elected  by  the  caiions,  was  an  absolute  and 
considerable  ecclesiastical  prince,  having  iu  his  diocese  02 
baronies,  18  walled  towns,  and  4C0  villages. 

LIEGE,  (leef)  s.  sovereign  ;   a  superior  lord.     Seldom 
usea. 
LI'EGEMAN,  {leijinan)  s.  a  subject.    Not  in  use. 
LIENTE'RIC, «.  belonging  to  the  lienteiy. 
LlE'NTl'JRY,  s.  [from  leios,  smooth,  slippery,  and  enttron, 
a  bowel,  Gr.]  a  particular  kind  of  looseness,  wherein  the 
food  passes  through  the  guts  with  little  or  no  alteration. 

L'IER,  s.  ffroin  to  lie,\  one  that  rests  er  lies  do»n  ;  one 
that  remains  concealed. 

LIEU,  (fa<)  *.  [Fr.J  place;  room;  or  stead:  only  used 
with  in. 

LH'IUTE'XAXCY,  (liftiuaucy)  t.  [lieutenance,  Fr.J  the 
office  of  a  lieutenant;  the  body  of  lieutenants. 

LIEUTENANT,  (^i/ieJiowO  «.  [HeutcnaiU,  Fr.J  a  deputy, 
or  one  that  is  comniissiotied  to  act  for  another  in  his  ab- 
sence. In  war,  one  who  holds  the  next  rank  to  a  captain, 
and  acts  in  his  stead,  when  absent,  or  iucapaiitated  by  ac- 
cidents. 

LIEUTE'NANTSHIP,  (li/icnarUthip)  ,.  the  rank  or  office 
of  a  lieutenant. 

LIFE,  s.  plural  lives  :  [from  lifiun.  Sax.]  the  state  Avhere- 
iu  the  soul  and  body  are  united  and  co-operate;  the  present 
state,  opposed  to  the  future ;. conduct,  or  the  general  manner 
iu  which   a  person  behaves  with  respect  to  virtue  or  vice  ; 
the  continuance  or  duration  of  our  present  state  ;  an  exact 
resemblance  of  a  living  form  ;   a  state  of  vegetation,  or 
growing,  applied  to  plants  ;  the  general  state  of  mankind. 
Maimers.     "Arts  that  polish  ft/<?."  Pur.  Lost.     Spirit;  vi- 
gour;   vivacity.     Animal  beings.     "Full   nature   swarms 
with  life."  Thomson.    -Also  a  written  narrative  of  a  person* 
life. 
LI'FEBLOOD,  s.  the  blood  necessary  to  life. 
LTFEGIVING,  «.  having  the  power  to  give  life. 
LIFECiU.A'RD,  s.  the  guard  of  a  king's  person. 
Ll'F'El^ESS,  a.  deprived  of  life  ;    dead.      Figuratively, 
without  vigour,  power,  force,  or  spirit.     "  -A  lifeless  king." 
Prior. 

LIFELESSLY,  ad.  without  vigour  or  strength  ;  jtjuue ; 
frigid,  or  without  spirit. 
LrFELIKE,  «.  like  a  living  person. 
LIFE-PRESERVER,  a  popular  name  for  the  apparatus 
invented  by  captain  Manby  in  1800,  for  saving  the  iives  of 
ship-wrecked  sea-men.  It  consists  of  a  shot,  frequently 
a  barbed  one,  with  an  eye  inserted,  which  is  fastened  bv 
means  of  a  platted  hide,  "to  :i  rope,  and  thrown  by  a  small 
niortiir  over  the  vessel  which  is  in  distress.  By  this  ine;tns 
a  comraunicafion  is  secured  between  the  vessel  aud  the 
shore,  and  either  a  boat  or  a  cot  may  be  hauled  to  the  as- 
sistance of  the  persons  on  board  the  ship  ;  or  the  rope  being 
fastened  rouud  their  waists,  they  are  drawn  in  safety  to  the 
shore.  He  has  also  invented  a  cot  which  may  be  sent  to 
the  ship  from  the  shore,  for  the  removal  of  helpless 
women,  children,  and  sick  and  wounded  persons.  See  the 
plates  on  shipwreck. 

Ll'FESTRIXG,  *.  nerve;  stnng  imagined  to  convey 
life. 
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LITETIME,  J.  the  continuance  or  duration  of  life. 
LlFr.WEARY,  a.  tired  of  living. 

To  LlfT,  V.  a.  [li/ffta,  Swed.  loffter,  Dan.]  to  raise  from 
tile  ground  ;  to  heave  or  hold  on  high ;  to  raise  or  elevate  ; 
to  raise  in  esteem,  fortune,  dignity.  Neuterly,  to  strive  to 
raise  bj- an  effort  of  strength.  Synon.  W'c /I'/i,  in  taking 
any  thmg  up  ;  wc  raise,  iu  setting  it  upright,  or  placing  it 
according  to  some  order. 

LIFT,  s.  the  act  or  manner  of  raising  any  thing  from  the 
ground,  or  holding  it\ipwards;  an  edort  or  struggle.  A 
<tead  lift  implies  an  etl'ort  to  raise  something-  that  cannot  he 
moved  with  the  whole  force  ;  and,  figuratively,  any  state  of 
distress,  impotence,  or  inability. 

LITTER,  s.  one  that  raises  any  heavy  thing  irom  the 
ground ;  one  that  raises  any  thing. 

To  LIG,  i).n.[leggen,  Belg.]  to  Tie.  "Wild  beasts  li^gm 
in  wait."  Spenser. 

LI'fMMENT,  i.rt'rom  ligo,  to  bind,  Lat.]  any  thing  tnat 
ties  or  binds  one  thing  to  another.  In  anatomy,  a  white, 
tough,  solid,  and  hiflexible  part  of  the  body,  vvliobC  chief 
use  is  to  fasten  the  bones  together  which  are  articulated  for 
motion. 

LIGAME'NTAL,  or  LIGAMENTOUS,  «.  composing, 
or  of  the  nature  of,  a  ligament. 

LIGATION,  s.  ftVom%o,to  bind,  Lat.]  the  act  ot  bind- 
in"  ;  the  stsite  of  being  bound. 

L'IG.\TURE,  s.  [from  ligo,  to  bind,  Lat.l  any  thing  bound 
©n  as  a  bandage ;  the  act  of  binding ;  the  state  of  being 
bound. 

LIGHT,  (fife)  *.  [leok,  Sax.]  that  sensation  occasioned 
iu  the  mind  by  the  view  of  luminous  bodies ;  or  that  property 
in  bodies,  whereby  they  are  lilted  to  excite  those  sensations 
in  us  ;  a  certain  action  ofluminous  bodies  on  the  medium  be- 
t^feen  them  and  the  eye,  whereby  they  become  visible ;  a 
state  wherein  bodies  become  visible;  rays  j>roceedingfroina 
luminous  body.  Fijjuratively,  illumination,  inslruction.or  the 
discovery  of  somelning  before  unknown.  A  point  of  view ; 
a  situation  ;  the  direction  in  which  the  light  falls.  "  .Setting 
them  in  their  proper  lights."  Speet.  No.  291.  Explanation, 
or  the  means  of  clearing  up  any  difficult  passage  in  writings, 
"  One  part  of  the  text  could  not  fail  to  give  light  to  another." 
Locke,  Any  thing  used  to  give  light  in  the  night-time.  A 
person  of  great  parts  and  eminent  abilities,  famous  for  his 
discoveries,  and  tlie  communication  of  them.  "  One  of  the 
lights  of  the  age."  Sy.non.  Light  is  the  origin  or  coni- 
munccment  of  Orightness;  spletulor  is  brightness  in  perfection. 
The  intention  of /(§■/(<  is  only  to  make  objects  visible ;  that  of 
brightness,  to  make  them  clearly  distinguishable  and  known ; 
tplendur  shews  them  to  a  great  degree  of  perfection.  We 
attribute  light  to  the  stars,  brightiuss  to  the  moon,  and 
tplendur  lo  the  sun. 

LIGHT,  (fitc)  a.  \hoht.  Sax.]  easily  raised,  or  of  small 
weight ;  not  burdensome  to  be  borne,  worn,  carried,  or  lifted 
up.  Figuratively,  easy  to  \w.  endured.  Easy  to  be  per- 
formed. "The  task  was  light."  Dn/d.  Active  or  nimble. 
"  Light  of  foot."  2  Sam.  ii.  18.  Slight  or  trilling.  "  A 
light  error."  Boyle.  Not  thick  or  gross.  "  Light  bread." 
Numb.  xxi.  5.  "  JAght  fumes."  Dnfd.  Gay  ;  airy  ;  trifling  ; 
irregular ;  unchaste.  "  A  light  wife  doth  make  a  heavy 
husband."  SItak.  Bright,  or  shining;  clear.  Tending  to 
white,  applied  to  colour.  "A  Ught-colomtd  clay."  Wnndn', 
To  LIGHT,  (?«)  r.  o.j from  />§■*<,  substantive  )  to  kindle, 
inflame,  or  set  on  fire  ;  to  give  light  lo. 

To  LICaiT,  (.lit)  r.  n.  [from  licht,  Bejg.J  to  fall  upon  or 
meet  with  by  chance,  used  w  itii  vpon.  To  dismount  or  de- 
scend from  a  horse  or  carriage,  used  \\i\h  from,  ojf,  and  for- 
merly down;  from  alightan,  Sax.  "  He  ligUed  down  from 
the  chariot."  2  Kings  v.  21.  To  tall,  or  strike.  "  On 
whomsoever  it  lightHh."  Houker.  To  settle ;  to  fix,  or  rest. 
"  Then  as  a  bee  fights  on  that  and  this."  Dryd. 

LIGHT,  ad.  more  properly  Lighti.y,  which  see.  "  Shall 
we  set  light  bv  tliat  custom."  Hooker. 
■    To  LI'GHTEN.  {kten)  v.  n.  [luhten,  .Sax.j  to  flash,  ap- 
plied to  the  glare  of  light  occasioned  by  the  explosion  of 


combustible  particles  in  the  air,  attended  with  thunder. 
To  fall  or  light,  used  witli  upon.  "  Loril,  let  thy  mercy 
lighten  vpoit  us."  Com.  Pray. 

To  LI'GHTEN,  (liten)  V.  a.  [from  light  substantive]  to 
illuminate,  or  make  things  visible  ;  to  disperse  any  gloom  or 
obscurity  ;  to  convey  knowledge.  "  Lighten  our  (iarknebS. 
we  beseech  thee,  O  Lord."  Com.  Pray.  I'o  make  less  heavy, 
applied  to  burdens.  .  .  ; 

Ll'GIiTER,  (Jlitei-)  s.  a  large  heavy  boat,  in  which  shi|)S 
are  lightened  or  unloaded. 

LI'GHTERM.^N,  (Jtterman)  s.  one  who  owns  or  works  si 

lighter.  .ji 

LI'GHTFINGERED.  {lite-/ngeicd)  a.  nimble  at  contfey- 

Bnce  ;  thievish.  .('< 

Ll'GHTFOOT,    or    Ll'GHTFOOTED,    (.lite/m^t),  t. 

nimble  in  dancing,  or  swift  in  running.  't 

LIGHTHE'ADED,    {lite-huled)    o.    unsteady;    loose; 

thoughtless ;  giddy.    In  medicine,  dolirionx,  or  disordered 

in  the  mind  bv  disease. 

LIGHTHE'ARTED,  ilite-harted)  a.  gay;  roeriy;  aio  ; 
cheerful. 

LI'GHTHOUSE,  (lite-house)  s.  an  high  building,  at  the 
top  of  which  lights  are  hung  to  guide  ships  at  sea. 
LI'GHTLEtiGED,  n.  nimble;  swift. 
LVGHTLKSS,  (liteless)  a.  d;nk;  wanting  light. 
Li'GHTLY,  (litcly)  ad.  wiliiout  pressing  hard;  easily; 
without  uneasiness  or  artliction  ;  cheerfully.    ■"  Seeming  to 
hear  it  lightly."  Shak.     Unchastely  ;  immodestly;  nimbly. 

LIGHTMINDED,  {lite-minded)  a.  unsettled';  unsteady ; 
full  of  levity. 

LIGHTNESS,  (I'Uetiess)  s.  want  of  weight;  agility  or 
nimbleness  ;  inconstancy  ;  unchastily,  or  levity. 

LI'GHTNING,  (liteiiivg)  s.  [from  lighten,  whence  lighten, 
ing,  and  lightniug.'l  a  flash  of  light  which  accompanies  thmi- 
ddr.  The  identilv  of  lijjhtniug  with  the  electric  fluid  was 
proved  by  Dr-  Fniiikliii  in  June  1752  when  he  cciitiived 
to  bring  down  liglilning  from  the  heavens  by  means  of  an 
electrical  kite  which  he  raised  on  the  approach  of  a  storm  of 
thunder  and  with  the  electricity  thus  obtained  charged 
phials,  kindled  spirits,  and  performed  several  olher  experi- 
ments. 

LKjHTS,  Uites)s.  the  lungs,  or  organs  by  which  the  ac- 
tion of  breathing  is  performed.  The  word  is  never  used  in 
the  singular. 

LI'GHTSOME,  {lUeaome)  a.  luminous;  with  great  ap- 
pearance  of  light ;  gay  ;  airy. 

LI'GHTSOMENESS,  {litesomeness)  s.  lumiliousness,  or 
the  quality  of  having  much  hght;  cheerfulness;  levitj'. 

LIGNA'LOES,  «.  \lignu7n  aloes,  Lat.]  aloes  wood.  "  The 
tressof/i's-nw/of*  which  the  Lord  hath  planted."  Numbers. 

Lid  N  I'LOU.S,  a.  [from  lignum,  wood,  Lat.]  made  of  \v ood ; 
rescmblin:j  wood. 

LIGNUM  yi'T/E,  I.  [Lat.  the  wood  of  life]  a  very  harii 
wood,  called  likewise  ^/(ffiaoifK. 
IJ'GURE,  s.  a  precious  stone,  mentioned  in  scripture. 
LIKE,  a.  [/if.  Sax.]  resembling,  or  having  a  resemblance; 
equal ;  of  the  same  quality  or  quantity  ;  likely,  or  in  a  state 
that  gives  probable  expectations;  but  this  last  sense  is  im- 
proper. 

LIKE,  ».  [this  substance  is  seldom  more  than  the  adjec- 
tive used  elliptically  ;  the  like,  for  the  like  thing,  or  like  ptn- 
son]  some  person  or  thing  resembling  another.  Nour  apr 
proaeli ;  state  like  to  another  state. 

LIKE,  ad.  in  the  same  manner;  in  the  same  manner  as. 
"  Like  as  a  father  pitieth  his  children."  Psal.  ciii.  13.  In 
such  a  manner  as  becomes.  "  Quit-  yourselves  lU:e  men.' 
1  <S'«»i.  iv.  9.  Followed  by  enough,  pro^bable  or  likely. 
"  Like  enough  it  will."  S/iak. 

To  LIKE,  V.  a.  [lican,  Sax.]  to  approve  of;  to  chuse 
with  some  degree  of  preference  ;  to  view  with  approbatiuiii 
love,  or  fontlness. 

LIKELIHOOD,  or  Ll'KELINESS,  *.  [from  /tfe.'j/]  ap- 
pearance or  show;  resemblance;  prubability,orappeuraace 
ef truth. 
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LI'KELY,  a.  such  as  may  be  liked ;  such  as  may  please  by 
their  external  appearance  ;  probable. 

LI'KKLY.arf.  probably. 

To  Ll'KKN,  V.  a.  to  represent  as  bearing  some  resem- 
bluiice  ;  to  compare. 

LIKRNESS,  s.  resemblance  ;  one  that  rcseuiblrs  another. 

LIKEWISE,,  ad.  in  like  manner  ;  also ;  too ;  moreover, 
or  besides.  SyNon.  -4/io  relates  more  to  number  and  quan- 
tify, its  proper  oriice  being  to  add  and  to  augment.  Liktnise 
is  used  with  more  propriety  when  it  refer*  to  tiinilitude  or 
comparison  ;  its  particular  ofiice  is,  to  denote  the  conform- 
ity and  equality  of  things. 

J^l'KING,  a.  plump  ;  in  a  state  of  plumpness.  "  Why 
(liould  he  see  your  faces  worse  likiitgl"  Dun.  i.  10. 

LI'KING,  s.  a  state  of  trial,  wherein  a  persaii  is  placed, 
that  he  may  see  whether  he  likes,  or  is  approved  of.  Good 
state  of  body,  plumpness. 

Li'LAC,  s.  [Fr.]  a  beautiful  shrub  of  the  (Uandria  mono- 
gy^iiu  class,  frequently  cultivated  in  our  gardens,  tlie  tiovvers 
oV  which  are  much  admired  for  their  beauty  and  smell. 

LI'HED,  a.  adorned  with  hlies  ;  of  the  w  hiteness  of  a 
lily. 

LT'LY,  s.  [lilium,  Lat.J  a  flower  somewhat  resembling  the 
fleur-de-lys,  but  of  various  colours. 

U'LY  of  the  Valley,  s.  a  flower  consisting  of  one  petal, 
shaped  likea  bell,  anddivided  atthc  tup  into  six.  segments; 
and  i«  vcrv  common  in  shady  woods. 

LrLt-JLlVEREL),(T.  white-livered;  cowardly.  "Abase, 
lih/  lii'ncd,  action-taking  knave."  S/tak. 

J. IMA,  a  city  of  S.  America,  capital  of  Peru,  founded 
by  f'rancis  Pizarro  in  the  beginning  of  the  jear  1535.  It 
has  an  university,  and  gives  its  name  to  llie  principal  au- 
dience of  Peru.  Tlie  streets  arc  handsome  and  straight,  but 
the  houses  are  generally  only  one  story  higli,  on  account  of 
the  earthquakes.  However,  they  are  pretty,  and  much 
adorned,  having  long  galleries  on  the  front.  One  part  of 
the  roofs  is  covered  with  coarse  linen  cloth,  and  the  others 
«mly  with  reeds,  which  is  not  inconvenient,  because  violent 
rains  are  not  known  here  ;  but  the  rich  inhabitants  cover 
theirs  with  tine  mats,  or  beautiful  cotton  cloths.  Thereare 
trees  planted  all  round  their  houses,  to  keep  off  the  heat  of 
the  sun.  What  the  houses  want  in  height,  they  have  in 
length  and  depth  ;  for  some  of  them  are  2o0  feet  long,  and 
proportionably  broad,  so  tiiat  they  have  10  or  12  large  apart- 
ments on  the  ground  tioor.  The  royal  s(piarc  is  very  hand- 
some; and  in  the  middle  is  a  fountain,  of  bronze,  ;;dorned 
with  the  image  of  Fame,  which  spouts  out  water.  On  the 
K.  and  W.  sides  arc  the  public  structures  which  are  well 
built.  The  river  which  crosses  Lima  forms  canals  or  streams, 
which  run  to  most  of  the  houses,  and  serve  to  water  their 
gardens,  &c.  The  city  is  abaut  4  miles  iu  length,  and  2  in. 
breadth,  and  is  divided  into  .0  parishes.  They  make  use  of 
mules  to  draw  their  coaches,  and  of  these  there  arc  about 
6000.  The  churches  and  convents  are  exceeding  rich,  and 
divine  service  is  performed  in  Ihem  with  a  magnificence 
-scarcely  to  be  imagined.  'l"he  ornaments,  even  on  common 
days,  exceed,  in  quantity  and  richness,  those  which  many 
cities  of  Furope  display  on  the  most  extraordinary  occasions. 
Lima  is  the  seat  of  the  viceroy,  whose  office  is  generally  tri- 
ennial, and  contains  several  courts,  as  that  of  the  viceroy,  of 
the  archbishop,  of  the  inquisition,  of  the  consuladaor  com- 
merce, and  of  the  wills.  Earthquakes  are  here  very  fre- 
quent, and  some  have  done  this  city  a  great  deal  of  daoiage, 
particularly  that  in  17-16,  by  which  it  was  almost  destroyed. 
The  inhabitants  are  so  rich,  that  when  the  viceroy,  sent  from 
Spain  i:i  1682,  made  his  public  entrance  iiitotlie  city,  they 
paved  the  street  he  was  to  pass  through  with  ingots  of  sil- 
Tcr.  It  is  said,  that  the  inhabitants  are  very  debauched, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  extremely  superstitious,  having  a 
strong  belief  in  the  power  of  charms;  that  about  a  fourth 
part  of  the  city  consists  of  monks  and  nuns,  who  are  not  more 
chaste  than  the  rest ;  that  if  any  one  happen  to  rival  a  monk 
he  is  in  danger  of  his  life,  for  they  always  carry  a  dagger 
vtider  their  frocks  ;  that  the  most  profligiite  of  them  tiiink 
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tliey  can  atone  for  all  their  crimes,  by  hearing  a. mass,  or 
kissing  the  robe  of  St.  Francis  or  St.  Dominic ;  and  that 
then  they  return  to  their  former  practices.  Lima  is  advau- 
tageously  seated  on  the  centre  of  the  spacious,  fertile,  and 
delightful  valley  of  Rimac  or  Lima,  the  whole  of  which 
it  coniniands  without  any  difhculty,  on  a  small  river  of 
the  same  name,  near  the  sea.    Lat.  12.  5.  S.  Ion.  76.  24.  W. 

LIMB,  (/r7rt)».  [lim,  Sax.  and  Scot.]  a  member;  a  joint 
of  any  animal.  An  edge  or  border,  used  by  philosophical 
writers,  from  lt/iil>e,  Fr.  or  limhus,  Lat.  "  Ai  its  outward 
limb,  the  red  and  yellow."  JScut.  Opt.  In  botany  the  up- 
per part  of  a  petal,  in  blossoms  composed  of  more  than  one 
regular  petal.  Thus,  in  the  wall  flower,  the  upper  Hat  broad 
part  of  the  petals  is  called  the  limb. 

To  LIMB,  {Um)  V.  a.  to  assume  limbs.  To  tear  asunder  ; 
to  dismember. 

Ll'iMBl-^K,  s.  [corrupted  from  ahvibic]  aslill. 

LI'MB  K.I),  {lini'd)  a.  formed  with  regard  to  limbs.  "  Large- 
timh'd."  Pope. 

LI'MBKR,  rt.  [//i»i;>,  Brit.] flexible";  easily  bent. 

H'MBKKNKSS,  i-.  the  quality  of  being  easily  bent. 

Ll'MBO,  s.  [from  limbns.  a  border,  Lat.]  a  middle  state, 
bordering  on  hell,  in  which  there  is  neither  pleasure  nor 
pain.  Popularly  a  prison  ;  any  place  of  misery  aud  con- 
finement. 

LI'MBURG,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands,  capital  of  a  duchy 
of  the  same  name.  Jlcre  is  a  manufacture  of  woollen  cloths, 
and  it  is  famous  for  its  excellent  cheese.  Near  it  are  many 
quarries  of  dill'erent  kinds  of  marble  ;  the  precipices,  moun- 
tains, and  rocks  round  about,  are  romantic  ;  the  air  is 
wholesome  ;  and  the  inhabitants  have  hardly  any  diseases 
except  old  age.  It  is  seated  on  an  agreeable  mountain, 
near  the  river  Wese,  20  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Leige,  Liit.  50.  38. 
N.  Ion.  6.  r>.  E: 

LI'MBURG,  the  duchy  of,  a  province  of  the  Netherlands, 
bounded  on  theN.  by  tHe  duchy  of  juliers  ;  on  the  E.  by 
the  electorate  of  Cologne  and  duchy  of  Juliers  ;  and  on 
the  S.  and  AV.  by  the  territory  of  Liege.  Jt  is  about  30 
miles  in  length,  and  24  in  breadth.  It  contains  some  of 
the  best  iron  mines  hi  the  Netherlands;  the  soil  is  fertile 
for  corn,  and  it  abounds  in  a  fine  breed  of  cattle. 

LIME,  s.  [lim.  Sax.]  any  viscous  substance  ;  particularly 
applied  to  that  which  is  laid  on  twigs,  and  catches  or  sticks 
to  the  wings  and  feet  of  birds  that  touch  it,  hence  called 
birdlime.  In  mineralogy,  one  of  the  nine  primitive  earths. 
It  is  found  in  a  variety  of  slates,  as  chalk,  niarblo,  limestone, 
<S.c.  but  never  pure.  '  W'hcn  purified  by  burning,  it  furnishes 
the  principal  material  for  mortar  ;  is  employed  by  blecch- 
ers,  tanners,  soap-boilers,  iron-masters,  <S:c.  in  their  several 
manufactures,  by  farmers,  as  a  manure,  and  is  of  some  use 
in  medicine. 

LIME,  s.  in  botany;  called  likewise  the  linden-tree  ;  its 
wood  is  much  used  by  carvers  and  turners.  A  species  of 
lemon  which  grows  iu  the  \\  est  Indies,  from  lime,  Fr. 

To  LIME,  f.  a.  to  smear  with  lime;  to  cement  or  nn.te 
as  with  mortar.  To  manure  ground  wiih  lime.  Figuratively, 
to  entangle  or  ensnare.     "  Oli/iWicc/soul  !"  ,S"Aa7£. 

Ll'MEKlLN,  i.  a  kiln  whore  stones  are  burnt  to  lime. 

LI  MEKICK,  a  city  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Limerick, 
aud  province  of  M  mister,  about  3  miles-in  circumference. 
\\  iJhin  a  century  it  was  reckoned  the  second  city  in  the 
kingdom;  at  present  it  has  lost  its  rank;  not  because  it 
flourishes  less,  but  because  Cork  flourishes  more.  It  is  di- 
vided into  the  Irish  and  English  town;  the  latter,  which  is 
the  most  antient,  is  situated  on  pn  island',  formed  by  the 
river  Slianiiini,  and  called  King's  Island.  It  has  beon  dis. 
mantled  about  .30  years,  and  has  increased  prodigiously 
within  that  period  by  the  addition  of  handsome  streets  and 
quays  ;  and  its  commerce  has  kept  pace  with  its  size.  The 
linen,  woolleu,  and  paper  nianufactuics  are  carried  on  here 
to  a  great  extent  ;  and  the  exports  of  beef  and  other  |  rovi- 
sion  is  considerable.  It  contains  many  hospitals,  some 
handsome  public  structures,  and  about  6000  houses.  The 
inhabitants  are  estimated  at  upwards  of  40,000.  The  coi  ntry 
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Rrnund  if  isferlilf  and  pli-asant,  but  the  air  is  rather  moist. 
It  18.^)0  miles  S.  S.  K.  of  Galwav,  60  N.  of  Cofk,  aud  9i  S. 
W.  of  Dublin. 

l.riMKRICIv,  »  county  of  Ireland,  in  the  province  of 
Munsfer,  about  40  miles  in  leii;;lli,  and  23  iu  breadth, 
bounded  on  the  N.  and  N.  W.  by  'I'ipperary  and  Clare  ;  on 
the  \V.  by  Kerry;  <>ii  the  S.  i>y  Cork  ;  and  on  the  K.  by 
Tipperary.  It  contains  125  parisho,  and  about  170,000 
inhubitauts,  and  is  a  fertile  and  well  inhabited  county, 
though  the  S.  ¥..  and  S.  W.  parts  are  mountainons.  'llie 
soil  is  particularly  rich  in  pasture,  the  best  cattle  slan^'hleied 
at  Cork  bcin^scnt  from  this  county.  Several  rivers  water 
it,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  Shauncm  aiid  ihe  Maig. 

J..riM  ESTON'K,  3.  the  stone  of  which  lime  is  made. 

LIM-KWATKli, «.  a  lii|U(>r  made  by  poiiriui;  boiling  wa- 
ter on  unslacked  lime,  and  rackiug  it  ofl'when  settled. 

LriMKWORT,  t.  a  kind  of  piuk. 

LI'MIT, f.  [limes,  Lat.l  a  bound;  a  border;  the  utn)ost 
extent  of  any  place  t>r  space. 

To  Ll'Ml'l',  r.  a.  Ifwnii  limes,  a  limit,  Lai. J  to  confine 
■within  certain  bounds;  to  restrain.     'I'o  circumscribe,  or 

iiresciibe  bounds  to.     "They  tempted  (»od,  and  limited  the 
Uily  One  of  Isiael."  Ps<il.  Ixxviii.  41.    To  restrain  or  con- 
fine the  sense,  applied  to  words  that  have  various  sisnilica- 
tions. 
Ll.MlT.AVF.OUS,  a.  belonsine  to  the  bounds. 
LIMITARY,  a.  placed  at  the  liniit.s  or  boundaries  as  a 
guard.     "  Proud  Hmitnni  cherub."  MUt. 

JJ.MITA'TION,^.  [from /imci,  a  limit,  Lat.l  restriction  ; 
restraint;  a  certain  time  assigned  by  statute  within  which 
an  action  must  be  bronffht. 

Ll'MMINGTON',  orLYMMi.NGTON,  a  town  of  Hamp- 
shire, about  a  mile  from  the  channel  that  runs  between  the 
main  laud  and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  has  a  harbour  for  vessels 
of  considerable  burden.  The  chief  trade  is  making  salt.  It 
is  seated  on  a  high  hill,  97  miles  S.  W.  of  Loudon.  Market 
on  Saturday. 

To  LIAIN,  V.  «.  \»iiluminer,  Fr.]  to  draw  or  paint  any 
thing;  to  colour  or  dluniinate  in  prints  and  maps  ;  to  paint 
in  water  colours,  in  crayons,  oil  colours,  A-c. 

LI'MNER,  s,  [corrupted  from  etilumiwur,  Fr.]  a  painter, 
or  one  who  draws  portraits  from  the  life. 
.  LI'MOGKS,  a  town  in  the  dept.  of  Upper  Vienne,  con- 
taining about  13,000  inhabitants.  It  was  taken  from  tiie 
Visigoths  by  the  Franks,  under  Cloris;  after  whose  death 
it  came  to  the  dukes  of  .Aquitaine.  It  is  seated  on  the  river 
Vienne,  30  miles  N.  N,.  E.  Perigeux,  and  110  N.  E.  of  liour- 
deaux. 

LI'MOSIN,  a  ci-devant  province  of  France,  divided  into 
the  Upper  and  Lower,  the  former  of  which  is  very  cold,  but 
the  latter  more  temperate.     It  is  covered  with  forests  of 
chesuut  trees,  and  contains  mines  of  lead,  copper,  tin,  and 
iron;  but  the  principal  trade  consists  in  cattle  and  horses. 
It  is  now  the  dept.  of  Upper  Vienne,  o£  wnich  Limoges  is 
the  capital. 
IJ'^10U.S,«.  \Umiisus,  I.at.]  muddy  and  slimy. 
LIMP,  a.  [linipia,  It-al.]  vapid,  or  having  no  taste. 
To  LliVIP,  V.  n.  \limpen,  Sax.j  to  halt ;  to  walk  lamely. 
LI'MPET,  s.  a  kind  of  shell-fish. 
LrMPID,o.  [/im;j!W/«,  Lat.  I  clear;  pure;  transparent. 
LI'MPIDNLSS,  s.  the  quality  of  being  transparent,  ap- 
plied to  streams. 

LI'MPINGLV,  ad.  in  a  lame  or  halting  manner. 
_  LIMY,  a.  [from  fl/nej  containing  lime.     Viscous  or  glu- 
tinous. 

LI'NCIIPIN,  ».  an  iron  pin  that  keeps  the  wheel  on  the 
axle- tree. 

LINCOLN, (iu(*on)  formerly  cafled  NicoL,  a  city,  the 
capital  of  Lincolnshire,  is  pleasantly  seated  on  the  side  of 
a  hill,  on  the  Withani,  wlrich  here  divides  itself  into  three 
small  channels.  It  is  much  reduced  from  its  former  ex- 
tent and  splendour,  (when  it  contained  52  parish  churches, 
and  was  one  of  the  most  populous  cities  of  England,  accord- 
iD;j  to  Malmsbury,  a^d  a  mart  for  all  goods  coming  by  land 
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or  water:)  and  now'consists  principally  of  one  street,,  above 
2  uii-les  loni',  well  paved,  and  several  cross  and  parallel 
streets,  well  peopled.  Here  are  some  handsome  modern 
buildings,  but  more  antique  ones.  The  Romans'  northgale 
61  ill  remains  under  the  name  of  New-port  Gate.  It  is  a 
vast  .semicircle  of  stones,  of  very  large  dimensions,  lafd 
wiliiout  mortar,  and  connected  only  by  their  uniform  shape. 
Upon  the  wliole,  this  city  has  an  air  of  antient  greatness, 
arising,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the  number  of  monastic 
ruins;  most  of  which  are  now  converted  into  stables,  out- 
houses, c<c.  Tha  cathedral,  a  stately  Gothic  pile,  one  -of 
Ihe  largest  in  England,  is  its  glory  ;  it  stands  on  so  lofty-a 
hill,  that  it  may  be  seen  50  miles  to  the  N.  and  30  to  the  S. 
and  is  particularly  admired  for  its  interior  architecture, 
which  is  iu  the  richest  and  lightest  Gothic  style.  The  fa- 
mous great  bell,  called  Tom  of' Lincoln,  recjuires,  at  least, 
15  able  men  to  ring  it.  The  chief  trade  here  is  in  coals 
brought  by  the  Trent  and  Fossdyke ;  and  oals  and  woo), 
which  are  sent  bv  the  river  Withani.  Here  is  a  small  ma- 
nufacture of  camlets.  It  is  32  miles  N.  E.  of  Nottingham, 
aud  l:!3  N.  of  Lotnlon.    Markets  on  Tuesday  and  Friday. 

LrNCOLNSIilRE,  a  county  of  England,  bounded  on'  the 
N.  by  the  1 1  umber,  which  divides  it  from  Yorkshire  ;  on 
the  E.  by  the  (ierman  Ocean  ;  on  the  S.  E.  by  the  Wash 
and  part  of  Norfolk;  on  the  S.  by  Cambridgeshire  and 
Northamptonshire;  on  the  S.  W.  by  Rutland  ;  on  the  \V. 
by  Ihe  counties  of  Leicester  and  Nottingham  ;  and  on  the 
N.  W.  by  Yorkshire.  It  is  77  miles  froin  N.  to  .S.  and  48 
in  breadth,  where  widest.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts, 
namely,  Holland  on  Ihe  S.  E.  Kesteven  on  Ihe  S.  W.  and 
Liudsey  on  the  N.  It  contains  30  hundreds,  1  city,  .33 
market  towns,  G30  parishes,  and  2<)0,000  inhabitants.  Its 
principal  rivers  are  the  Trent,  Humber,  Withani,  Wetland, 
Ancam,  Ncn,  and  Dun.  The  air  is  various,  according  to  its 
three  grand  divisions.  The  soil  in  many  places  is  very  rich, 
the  inland  part  producing  corn  in  great  plenty,  and  tlie  fens 
coleseed,  and  very  rich  pastures ;  whence  their  breed  of 
cattle  is  larger  than  that  of  any  other  county  in  England, 
except  Somersetshire;  their  horses  arc  also  excellent,  and 
very  large  ;  their  hunting  hounds  and  hares  are  peculiarly 
noted  for  their  extreme  swiftness;  and  their  sheep  are  not 
only  of  the  largest  breed,  but  arc  clothed  with  a  long  thick 
wool,  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  worsted  and  coarse  woollen 
manufactures. 

Ll'NC'FUS,  «.  [from  lini^o,  to  lick,  Lat.J  a  medicine,  so 
called  because  licked  up  by  the  tongue. 
LI'NDEN,  s.  [lind,  Sax.l  Ihe  lime  tree. 
LI'ND.SEY,  the  largest  of  the  principal  divisions  of  Lin- 
eolnshire,  including  all  the  county  that  lies  N.  of  the  Wi- 
thani and  the  Fossdyke.  It  is  tlie  most  elevated  part  of  the. 
county;  and  the  air  is  generally  esteemed  healthy,  espe- 
cially on  the  western  side.  Toward  theN.  E.  part  is  a  large 
t-ractof  heathy  land,  called  Ihe  Wolds,  the  S.  part  of  which 
is  well  inhabited  ;  but  the  N.  is  very  thin  of  people.  Great 
flocks  of  sheep  are  bred  throughout  this  tract. 

LINE,  s.  \linea,  Lat.]  quantity  extended  in  length  only 
without  breadth  or  thickness;  any  extension,  considered 
only  with  regard  to  length  ;  a  slender  string  ;  a  threa<l  ex 
fended  as  a  guide  or  rule  ;  the  string  that  sustains  the  hook 
in  angling;  a  lineament  or  mark  in  the  face;  a  single  low 
of  letters  written  or  printed  from  one  margin  to  the  other 
rank,  in  an  army.  A  work  thrown  up,  or  a  breach,  applied 
to  fortification."  Extension;  a  limit.  In  geography,  tht 
equator,  or  equinoctial  line.  In  pedigree,  progeny,  family, 
or  relations,  considered  as  ascending  or  descending.  Ip 
the  plural,  a  letter,  or  any  composition  written  by  an  au 
fhor.    "f  read  your  ftWt." 

To  LINE,  V.  «.  [probably  from  linum,  flax,  liuen,  Lat.J  fa 
cover  on  the  inside.  . 

Ll'NEAGE,  i.rftn»g-e,  Fr.]race;  progeny;  family. 
LINEAL,  n.  (from  hru:a,  a  line,  l^at.J  composed  of  lines 
delineated.     Descending  directly,  as  the  son  fr<un  the   fa- 
ther, A-c.  applied  to  gciieabgy. "  Allied  i>y  direct  descent. 
LINEALLY,  ad.  in  a  direct  line,  applied  to  pedigree. 
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I.rNEAMENT,  t.  [from  lima,  a  line,  Lat.j  feature ;  or 
any  mark,  either  in  the  face  or  form,  which  distinguishes  one 
person  from  another. 

LI'NEAR,  a.  [from  Kneti,  a  line,  Lat.]  composed  of  lines ; 
baving  the  form  of  lines. 

LINEATION,  *.  [from  littea,  a  Hue,  Lat.J  a  draught  or  ap- 
pearance of  a  Woe  or  lines. 

LI'NEN,  «.  [from  linum,  flax,  Lat.]  cloth  made  of  hemp  or 
flax. 

LI'NEN,  a.  [from  Unum,  Cax,  Lat.]  made  of  liiicn ;  resem* 
bling  linen  in  whiteness. 

LmEN-DRAPER,  i.  [from  linen  and  draper,  of  drap.  Ft. 
cletfal  a  person  who  sells  linen.  See  Draper. 

L1?JG,  jr.  [ling,  Isl.]  a  kind  nf  heath ;  a  kind  of  sea-fish 
tuuallv  dried  and  salted,  from  liTighe,  Belg. 

LING,  the  termination  borrowed  from  the  Saxons,  com- 
iponly  implies  diminution,  and  is  derived  from  hlein,  Teut. 
little;  thas enabling.  Sax.  from  cnap.  Sax.  a  boy,  implies  a 
little  boy;  AuA'n^,  i«  a  little  kitten.  Sometimes  it  denotes 
quality,  and  i»  then,  according  to  Skinner,  derived  from 
angen,  Teut.  to  belong ;  thus  luckling,  denotes  the  state  of 
•n  infant  that  sucks ;  and  hireling,  the  quality  of  a  person 
who  works  for  hire. 

To  LITsiGER,  ».  n.  [from  Ung,  Sax.]  to  remain  long  in 
«  state  of  languor  or  pain.  Figuratively,  to  hesitate,  or  be 
in  a  surprise.  To  wait  long  in  expectation  or  uncertainty  ; 
to  remain  long  in  any  state  as  loth  to  leave  it ;  to  be  long  in 
producing  an  effect. 

LlTsGERER,*.  one  who  does  any  thing  in  such  a  manner 
•s  to  protract  the  time,  or  do  it  as  slowly  as  he  can. 
LI'NGERINGLY,  ad.  in  a  tedipiis  or  delaying  manner. 
LI'NGET,  s.  [lingot,  Fr.  |  a  small  mass  of  nietal. 
LI  NGO,  s.  [Port.]  language ;  tongue  ;  or  speech  ;  a  low 
cant  word. 

LINGUADE'NTAL,  o.  [from  lingva,  the  tongue,  and 
dens,  a  tooth,  Lat.]  in  grammar,  applied  to  the  letters  utter- 
ed by  the  joint  action  of  the  tongue  and  teeth,  as/anti  v. 

LraGfJIST,  s.  [from  Ivigua,  a  tongue,  Lat.]  a  person 
(killed  in  languages. 
LINGWOOD,  *.  an  herb. 

LINIMENT,  «.  [from  linia,  to  anoint,  Lat.]  an  ointment, 
or  any  medicine  that  may  be  spread  or  smeared  over  a 
sore. 

LI'NING,  s.  [from  line,  the  verb]  the  inner  covering  of 
anything. 

LINK,  s.  [geleHcke,  Teut.]  a  single  ring  of  a  cnain  ;  any 
thing  doubled,  or  forming  a  loop  resembling  the  ring  ot 
a  chain;  any  thing  that  connects;  a  chain.  In  reasoning, 
a  single  part  of  a  series  or  chain  of  consequences  ;  a  pro- 
position. Joined  to  a  foregoing  and  following  proposition, 
a  series. 

To  LINK,  V.  a.  to  connect  or  join  together,  as  the  links 
of  a  chain.     Figuratively,  to  unite  in  concord  orfriendship  ; 
to  connect,  generally  used  with  together. 
_  LrNKBOY,  s.  a  boy  that  carries  a  torch,  or  link,  to 
light  persons  in  the  night. 

LI'NLITHGOW,  the  county  town  of  Linlithgowshire,  is 
an  antient,  large,  regular,  and  well-built  place,  and  stands 
on  a  rising  ground,  near  a  lake,  remarkable  for  bleaohing. 
It  is  16  miles  W.  of  Edinburgh. 

LrNLITHGOWSHIRE,orWEST  Lothian,  a  county 
of  Scotland,  bounded  on  the  \V.  by  Stirlingshire  ;  on  the  N. 
by  the  Frith  of  Forth ;  on  the  E.  by  Edinburghshire ;  and 
on  the  S.  and  S.  W.  by  Lanerkshire.  It  is  about  17  miles 
long,  and  8  in  its  mean  breadth.  It  abounds  with  corn  and 
pasture,  and  has  also  plenty  of  coal,  lime-stone,  lead-ore, 
salt;  and  river-fish. 

Ll'NNET,  s.  \Knot,  Ft.]  a  small  singin"-bird,  aUout  the 
size  of  a  sparrow,  covered  with  brownish  leathers. 
LI'NSEED,  «.  corrupted  from  Hntseed;  the  seed  of  flax. 
LmSEY  WOOLS  BY,  o.  made  of  linen  and  wool  mixed 
together.    Figuratively,  vile,  mean,  compounded  offdiffcr- 
eiHuMuitaUe parts;  mongreL 
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LlTs^STOCK,  t.  a  stafFof  wood,  witba  match  at  the  end, 
used  by  gunners  in  firing  cannon. 

LINT,  «.  [from  lintenm,  linen  cloth,  Lat.]  the  soft  sub- 
stance called  flax ;  linen  scraped  into  a  soft  woolly  Sub- 
stance, used  by  suigeous  to  lay  on  wounds. 

Ll'NTEL,  ♦.  {Hnieal,  Fr.]  the  upper  part  of  a  door  frame, 
crossingthe  two  upright  posts. 

LrNTON,  a  town  of  Cambridgeshire,  12  miles  S.  E.  of 
Cambridge,  and  46  N.  by  E.  of  London.  Market  on 
Thursday. 

LrON.f.  JFr.  leo,  Lat.J  the  most  majestic,  bold,  and  mag- 
nanimous of  wild  beasts.  It  is  placed  by  naturalists  at  the 
head  of  the  cat  tribe,  and  is  a  native  of  the  interior  of  Af- 
rica, and  of  the  hotter  parts  of  Asia.  He  is  observed  to  be 
less  courageous  in  those  countries  which  are  pretty  fully  in- 
habited than  in  the  deserts  where  he  seldom  encounters  a 
human  foe.  Numerous  instances  are  recorded  of  lions  hav- 
ing been  tamed,  and  of  their  becoming  strongly  attached  to 
their  keepers.  A  sign  in  the  zodiac,  which  the  sun  enters 
about  Julv  23. 

LI'ON-HEARTED,  a.  of  undaunted  courage,  like  a 
lion. 

LIP,  $.  \lippe.  Sax.]  the  ed^e  or  outward  part  of  the 
mouth;  that  musculous  part  \Tnich  shuts  aud  covers  the 
mouth,  both  above  and  balow.  Figuratively,  the  edge  of 
any  thing.  To  make  a  lip,  is  to  hang  the  lip,  in  anger  and 
contempt.  In  botany,  tlie  upper  or  under  division  of  £ 
gaping  blossom. 

LlTLABOUR,  i.  action  of  the  lips,  without  concurrence 
of  the  mind  ;  words  without  sentiments. 

LIPOTHYMOUS,  o.  [from  leipo,to  fail,  and  t/iymot,  the 
mi;id  or  spirit,  Gr.]  fainting. 

LIPOTHYMY,  s.  [from   leipo,  to  fail,  and  thyMos,  the 
mind 'or  spirit,  Gr.l  in  medicine,  a  sudden  dimiinitioii  or 
failure  of  the  auiuial  and  vital  fanclions  ;  a  swown  or  faint- 
ingfit. 
LI'PPED,  a.  having  lips. 

LITPITUDE,  f.  [from  lippvs,  blear-eyed,Lat,]  bloaredness 
ofthe  eves. 

LITWISDOM,  s.  an  appearance  of  wisdom  in  disconrse 
without  practice.  "  All  is  but  Up  vnsdom  which  wants  ex- 
perience." Sidney. 

LIQUATION,  s.  [from  Upaui,  to  melt,  Lat.]  the  act  of 
melting,  capacity  of  being  melted. 

To  LIQUATE,  v.  n.  \liqiu),  Lat.]  to  melt  or  turn  into 
liquor. 

LIQUEFA'CTION,  t.  [from  liamdus,  liquid,  and  fado,  to    . 
make,  Lat.lthe  act  of  melting  ;  the  state  of  a  hodv  melted. 
LIQUEFl'ABLE,    a.  [from  liquefy]  capable    of   being 
melted. 

To  LI'QUEFY,  v.  a.  [from  Uquidus,  liquid,  and  /"no,  to 
make,  Lat.]  to  melt,  applied  to  fire.  To  dissolve,  applied 
to  liauor. 

LI  QUID,  «.  [from  Kqueo,  to  be  moist,  Lat.  |  fluid,  or  giving 
way  to  tlie  slightest  touch.  Soft  or  clear,  applied  to  sound. 
In  grammar,  pronounced  witliout  any  harshness,  and  applied 
to  the  consonants  /,  m,  n,  and  r. 

LI'QUID,  *.  a  body  which  has  the  property  of  fluidity, 
and  of  wetting  other  oodics  immerged  in  it.  Liquid  sub- 
stances are  nothing  more  than  solids  converted  into  liquids 
by  heat,  a  certain  increase  of  which  would  convert  the  li- 
quid into  vapour. 

To  LIQUID  ATE,  ».  a.  to  clear  away  or  lessen  debts.  In 
commerce,  to  make  bills  current  and  payable. 
LIQUIDITY,  I.  subtilty ;  thinness. 
LI'QUIDNESS, /.  the  quality  of  having  its  parts  easily 
put  in  motion,  and  adhering  to  any  thing  immerged. 

LI'QUOR,  (Mht)*.  [ttyuor,  Lat.]  any  thing  liquid;  ge- 
nerally applied  to  something  which  has  some  inebriating  or 
intoxicating  ingredients  steeped  in  it. 
To  LI'QUOR,  V.  a.  to  drfench  or  moisten. 
LI'QUORICE,  s.  a  sweet  root  used  in  medicine. 
LISBON,  autieiitly  called  Oliseppo,  and  by  the  Moors 
Olisiboua,  the  capital  of  Portugal,  a  large,  rich,  and  cel»- 
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brated  cily.one  of  the  principal  in  Europe.with  an  university. 
The  stjnares,  public  buildiugs,  and  palacps,  were  tnagniti- 
ceut ;  but  it  was  almost  totally  destroyed  by  an  earthquake, 
Nov.  1, 1755.  The  new  town  is  much  more  handsome  tlian 
the  former:  the  pbn  is  regular;  the  streets,  some  of  which 
are  more  than  three  miles  in  leu^iB,  and  the  squares,  are 
.spacious,  and  the  buildings  are  elegant.  The  harbour  will 
contain  1000  sail  of  ships,  which  ride  in  the  g:reatest 
fafety  ;  and  the  city,  being  viewed  from  the  southern  shore 
of  the  river,  affords  a  beautiful  prospect,  as  the  buildings 
gradually  rise  above  each  other,  in  the  form  of  an  amphi- 
theatre. The  number  of  inhabitants  is  estimated  at  270,000, 
of  whicli  the  negroes  and  niulattoes  make  a  sixth  part. 
They  reckon  here  more  than  20,0lK)  nouses,  40  parish 
churches,  and  ■W  convents  of  both-  sexes.  The  patriarch, 
vho  is  generally  a  cardinal,  officiates  here  in  greater  pomp 
than  the  pope  hiraseif ;  and  the  rich  ornaments  of  his  church 
seem  to  have  absorlied  several  years'  revenue  of  the  Brazils. 
It  is  remarkable,  lliat  the  pipes  of  the  organ,  in  the  patri- 
archal church,  are  placed  horixoutally.  Both  the  entrances 
to  the  harbour,  close  by  the  sea,  are  defended  by  two  forts. 
Lisbon  is  seated  on  the  river  Tajo,  10  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  it,  178  W.  by  N.  of  Seville,  and  255  S.  by  W.  of  Madrid. 
Lat.  38.  42.  N.  Ion.  9.  9.  W. 

LISLE,  (lAle)  a  large  and  handsome  city  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  North,  one  of  the  richest  and  most  commercial 
in  France,  and,  before  the  revolution,  the  capital  of  French 
Flanders.  It  is  situated  in  a  rich,  marshy  soil,  surrounded 
with  walls,  and  strongly  fortified.  Theeifadel  isoneofthe 
best  works  of  Vauban.  They  reckon  170  streets,  30  public 
places,  about  8000  houses,  and  56,000  inhabitants.  The 
public  structures  are,  the  exchange,  a  general  hospital,  and 
(before  the  revolution)  3  colleges.  Here  arc  various  sorts 
of  manufactures,  but  the  principal  trade  is  in  camhels.  It 
is  seated  on  the  river  Deule,  14  miles  W.  of  Tournay,  and 
130  N.  of  Paris.     Lat.  50.  .38.  N.  Ion.  3.  4.  E, 

H'SJVIORE,  one  of  the  Western  IshandsofSfcofland,  sealed 
at  the  mouth  of  the  bay  of  Lochyol,  in  Argyleshire.  It  is  8 
miles  long,  and  2broad,  and  thesoil  is  pretty  fertile.  It  was 
formerly  the  residence  of  the  bishops  of  Argyle. 

LIsKE,  *.  a  cavity ;  a  hollow.  "  In  the  lisne  of  a  rock.'' 
Hah. 

To  LISP,  V:  n.  [hlisp,  Sax.]  to  speak  with  too  frequent  an 
application  of  the  tongue  to  the  teeth  or  palate. 

LISP,  i.  the  act  of  speaking  with  too  frequent  application 
of  the  tongue  to  the  teeth  or  palate. 
,    LI'SPEH.,  t.  one  who  speaks  lispingly. 

LIST,  *.[/i'4(f,  Er.]  a  roll  or  catalogue.  Inclosed  ground, 
in  which  tilts  are  run,  and  combats  fought ;  from  lice,  Fr. 
lience,  to  enter  the  lists,  is  to  contend  witli  a  person,  either 
with  bodily  strength,  or  by  disputation  and  argument.  A 
stripe  on  the  extremities  of  cloth ;  a  bord-er;  from  licium, 
Lat.    Desire  ;  willingness ;  choice,  from  lystnn.  Sax. 

To  LIST,  V.  n.  [lustan.  Sax.]  to  choose  or  desire ;  to  be 
disposed  or  inclined  to. 

To  LIST,  V.  a.  ffrom  list,  a  roll]  to  enlist  or  register. 
To  retain  and  enrol  as  soldiers  or  sailors.  To  hearken  to  ; 
from  listen. 

LISTED,  a.  striped;  marked  with  lines  or  streaks  of 
different  colours. 

LI'STEL,  s.  in  architecture,  is  a  small  band  or  kind  of 
rule  in  the  moulding ;  also  the  space  between  the  channel- 
in^s  of  pillars. 

To  LI'STEN,  V.  n.  [Idystan,  Sax.]  to  hearken  or  give  atten- 
tion to. 

LISTENER,  4.  one  who  harkens  or  attends  to  what 
another  says. 

LI'STLESS,  a.  without  any  inclination  or  determination 
to  one  thing  more  than  another;  careless;  heedless. 
I^'.^^''-'E*'SLY,  ad.  witljput  thought  or  attention. 
LI'STLESSNESS,  *.  inattention;   disregard;   want  of 
desire. 

LIT,  the  preterit  of  light.  "  I  lit  my  pipe  willi  the  pa- 
per." Aduiton. 
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LITANY,  *.  [from  Utaneyo,  to  beseech,  Gr.]  a  general 
supplication  used  in  public  wofship  to  appease  the  «rath 
of  the  deity,  and  to  request  those  virtues  which  a  person 
wants. 
LITCHFIELD.  .See  Lichfikld. 
LI'l'ERAL,  a.  ffrom  liters,  a  letter  pi.  learning,  Lat.]  ac- 
cording to  its  primary  and  most  obvious  sense,  opposed  to 
figurative.  Following  the  letter,  or  word  for  word,  applied 
to  translations.    Consisting  of  letters. 

LITERAL,  s.  primitive  or  literal  meaning, 
r  LI'TERALLY,  «rf.  according  to  the  primary  and  obvious 
sense  of  words,  opposed  to  fijuralively.    With  close  ad- 
herence to  the  words  or  seine  of  an  original,  applied  to 
translations. 

LITERARY,  a.  [from  lUera,  a  letter  pi.  learning,  Lat.] 
respecting  letters  ;  regarding  learning. 
LITERATI,  i.  [Ital.]  the  learned.    It  has  no  singular. 
LITERATURE,  s.  [from  litera,  a  letter  pi.  learning,  Lat.] 
learning;  erudition. 

LITHARGE,  s.  [from  litlios,  a  stone,  and  argyrot,i\bitt, 
Gr.]  lead  vitrified  either  with  or  without  copper. 
LITHE,  a.  [lithe,  Sax.]  pliant ;  easily  bent. 
LITHENEsS;  s.   the  quality  of  being  pliant  or  easily 
bent. 

EITHER,  a.  [from  /irtej  soft ;  pliant;  of  little  orno  re- 
sistance.   Bad  ;  sorry  ;  corrupt. 

LITHOMANCY,  s.  [from  lithos,  a  stone,  and  manteia, 
divination,  Gr.]  prediction,  or  the  art  of  foretelling  by 
stones. 

LITHONTRI'PTIC,  a.  [from  lithos,  ■&  stone  and  triho,  to 
beat  small,  Gr.]  medicines  which  have  the  power  of  dissolv- 
ing the  stone  in  the  bladder  or  kidneys. 

LITHOTOMIST,  s.  [from  lithos,  a  stone  and  temno,  to 
cut,  Gr.]  a  surgeon  who  extracts  the  stone  by  cutting  or 
opening  the  bladder. 

LITHOTOMY,  s.  [from  lithot,  a  stone  and  temmo,  to  cut, 
Gr.l  the  art  or  practice  of  cutting  for  the  stone. 

LlTHUA'NIA,  orLiTWA,  a  large  country  of  Europe,  be- 
tween Poland  and  Russia.  It  is  about  300  miles  in  length, 
and  2*0  in  breadth,  and  is  watered  by  several  large  rivers, 
the  principal  of  which  are,  the  Dnieper,  Dwina,  Niemen, 
Pripecz,  and  Bog.  It  is  a  flat  country,  like  Poland,  and  the 
lands  are  very  proper  for  tillage.  The  soil  is  not  only  fer- 
tile in  corn,  but  it  produces  honey,  wood,  pitch,  ancf  vast 
quantities  of  wool.  They  have  also  excellent  little  horses, 
which  they  never  shoe,  because  their  hoofs  are  very  hard. 
There  are  vast  forests,  in  which  are  bears,  wolves,  elks, 
wild  oxen,  lynxes,  beavers,  gluttons,  wild  cats,  &c.  and 
eagles  and  vultures  are  very  common.  In  the  forests,  large 
pieces  of  yellow  amber  are  frequently  dug  up.  The  country 
abounds  with  Jews,  who,  though  numerous  in  every  other 
part  of  Poland,  seem  to  have  fixed  their  head-quarters  m 
this  duchy.  "  If  you  ask  for  an  interpreter,"  says  Mr. 
Coxe,  "  they  bring  you  a  Jew;  if  you  come  to  an  inn,  the 
landlord  is  a  Jew;  if  you  want  post-horses,  a  Jew  procures 
them,  and  a  Jew  drives  them  ;  if  you  wish  to  purchase,  a 
Jew  is  your  agent;  and  this,  perhaps,  is  the  only  country 
in  Europe  where  Jews  cultivate  the  ground  ;  in  passing 
through  Lithuania,  we  frequently  saw  them  engaged  in  sow- 
ing, reaping,  mowing,  and  other  works  of  husbandry."  The 
peasants  of  this  country  are  in  a  state  of  the  most  abject 
vassalage.  The  establishment  of  religion  has  heretofore 
been  the  Romish,  but  there  were  Lutherans,  Calvinists, 
Sociuians,  Greeks,  and  even  Turks,  as  well  as  Jews.  It 
was  formerly  governed  by  its  own  dukes,  but  afterwards 
united  with  the  kingdom  of  Poland  ;  this  union  was  ratified 
in  the  diet  at  Wihia,  by  a  formal  iistrument,  in  the  year 
1401 ;  and  in  1S69,  the  two  countries  were  so  united  as  to 
form  but  one  state,  und9r  one  priice.  It  was  formerly  di- 
vided into  ,9  palatinates,  viz.  Wilna,  TroVi,  Polotsk,  Novo- 
gorodeck,  Witepsk,  Brzesk,  Msczislaw,  Minsk,  and  Livo- 
nia. In  1772,  the  empress  of  Russia  forcibly  compelled 
file  Poles  to  cede  to  her  all  that  part  of  Lithuania  bordering 
on  Russia,  including  about  one-third  of  the  country.    Thii 
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slic'dccfcil  into  the  government  of  Polotsk  and  Mobilof; 
aiul,  in  i;y3,  in  conjunction  witii  tlie  king  of  Prussia,  she 
extciidcd  lior  dominion  over  almoivt  the  vviiolc  of  Lithuania. 
}Vh;it  is  called  Prussian,  or  Little  Lithuania,  about  100  miles 
In  length,  and  00  in  breadth',  was  settled,  in  1730,  .  by- 
Frederick  William,  with  rrcncl',  P'ranconiau,  and  Swiss 
JVotestaiits,  by  whose  skill  and  industry  this  once  desolate 
country  Iras  been  extremely  well  cultivated.  At  present  it 
is  under  Itussia. 

LITIGANT,  3.  [from  Hi,  a  suit,  Lat.]  one  engaged  in  a 
law-suit. 

LI'TIGANT,  a.  [from  lit,  a  suit,  Lat.]  engaged  in  a  law- 
suit. 
.   _   To  LITIGATE,  ».  a.  [from  lis,  a  suit,   Lat.]  to  contest 
in  law.    Neuterlv,  to  manage  a  suit ;  to  carry  on  a  cause. 
LITIGATION,  s.  [from  lis,  a  suit,  Lat.]  a  suit  of  law. 
LITI'GIOUS,  ij.  \litie;ieupi-,  Fr.J  quarrtlsonie ;  wrangling; 
fond  of  going  to  law  ;  disputable;  controvertible. 

Lrn'GIOUSLY,  ad.  in  a  quarrelsome  manner;  in  a  man- 
ner which  shews  a  fondness  of  law  suits. 

LITI'GIOUSNLSS,  s.  a  wrangling  disposition  ;  a  fond- 
ness for  debate  or  law-suits. 

LITMUS,  s.  a  sort  of  cheap  blue  paint,  which  is  imported 
from  Holland.  It  is  regartled  by  chymisfs  as  furnishing 
an  excellent  test  for  acids  and  alkalies. 

LIITER,  s.  [litiei-f,  Fr.l  a  carriage  borne  by  horses,  con- 
taining a  bed  ;  the  straw  laid  under  animals  or  plants.  A 
breed  of  young,  generally  applied  to  those  of  swine. 
yVnv  number  of  things  thrown  carelessly  or  confusedly  to- 
j;ellier. 

To  LITTER,  V.  a.  to  bring  forth  voung,  applied  to  swine. 
To  cover  with  things  in  a  confused  and  slovenly  manner; 
to  supply  cattle  with  straw  to  lie  on. 

LTTTLE,  It.  comi)ar.  Ics.^,  superlat.  least  :  [li/tel.   Sax.] 
•mall  in  quantity,  quality,  number,  dignity,  or  importance. 
LITTLE,  s.  a  small  space ;  a  small  part  or  portion  ;   a 
slight  affair  ;  not  much  ;  scarce  any  thing,    synon.    The. 
vVord  litfh  sometimes  signifies  only  want  of  bigness,  and  at 
other  times  want  of  greatness  in  every  sense  ;  whereas  that 
«if  i»m// is  the  opposite  only  to  bigness,  and  supposes  some 
kind  of  length. 
LITTLE,  ad.  in  a  small  degree  or  quantitj;  not  much. 
LITTLENESS,  s.  smallness  of  bulk  or  size  ;  meanness; 
V  ant  of  grandeur  or  dignity. 

LITTORAL,  «.  [from  litus,  the  shore,  Lat.]  belonging  to 
the  shore. 

LITURGY,  s.\Iitiirp:ie,  Fr.]  a  form  of  prayers  used  in 
public  worship.  The  English  liturgi/  was  first  composed, 
approved,  and  confirmed  in  parliament,  amm  1548,  the 
othces  for  the  morning  and  evening  prayer  being  then  in  the 
same  form  as  they  stand  at  present,  excepting  that  there  was 
no  confession  and  absolution,  the  oflice  beginning  with  the 
Lord's  prayciu  In  the  communion  the  ten  commandments 
were  omitted  ;  the  oflertory  was  made  with  bread  and  wine 
mixed  with  water;  and  in  the  prayer  for  Christ's  church 
militant,  thanks  were  given  to  God  for  his  wonderful  grace 
deolared  iu  his  saints,  in  the  Blessfd  Virgin,  the  patriarchs, 
prophets,  apostles,  and  martyrs ;  and  the  saints  departed 
Were  commended  to  God's  mercy  and  peace:  to  this  the 
consecj-atory  prayer,  now  used,  was  joined  as  a  part,  only 
■with  some  words  now  left  out,  petitioning  that  the  bread  and 
wine  might  be  to  us  the  body  and  blood  of  Jesus,  the  beloved 
Son,  &c.  In  baptism,  besides  the  form  of  the  cross  made  on 
the  child's  forehead,  another  was  made  on  bis  breast,  with  an 
abjuratiouof  thedeviltogooutof  him  ;  after  which  the  child 
was  clipped  three  times  in  the  font,  if  well,  but  otherwise, 
sprinkled.  Besides  these,  some  other  ceremonies  were 
omitted  iu  the  office  for  the  sick,  as  is  supposed,  in  1551, 
when  the  form  was  altered  at  the  solicitation  of  Calvin.  The 
last  review  of  the  liturgy  was  in  IGGl,  and  the  last  act  of  uni- 
formity, enjoining  the  observance  of  it,  is  13  and  14  of  Car. 
II.  cap  4. 

JJ'TUUS,  I.  [Lat.]  in  medals,  the  staff  used  by  augurs, 
in  shape  of  a  bishop's  crosier. 
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LIVADIA,  formerly  Aciiaia,  a  province  ofTurltcv  ia 
Europe,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Jauna  and  Albania;  on  the 
E.  by  the  Archipelago  ;  on  the  S.  by  tlic  Morea;  and  on 
the  W.  by  the  Mediterranean:  about  180  miles  in  lengtjj, 
and  35  in  its  mean  breadth.  This  province  comprehendi 
antient  Greece,  properly  so  called,  which  included  the  pro- 
vinces of  Acariiania,  Etolia,  Ozoloca,  Locris,  Phocis,  Doris, 
Epicnemidis,  Bffiotia,  Megara,  and  Attica.  In  this  country 
were  the  celebrated  mountains,  Parnassus,  Helicon,  and 
Cythajron.  The  most  considerable  places  at  present,  are 
Athens,  Lepanto,  and  Livadia. 

LIVADIA,  an  antient,  large,  and  populous  town  of 
Turkey,  in  the  province  of  that  name.  It  Carries  on  u 
considerable  trade  in  wool,  corn,  and  rice,  with  which  it 
furnishes  all  Greece:  and  is  built  round  a  mountain,  which 
terminates  in  a  peak,  having  on  it  a  castle.  It  is  situated 
on  the  gulf  of  Lepanto,  28  miles  N.  of  Corinth,  and  72  S. 
W.  of  Larissa.     Lat.  38. 40.  N.  Ion.  2;?.  26.  E. 

To  LIVE,  Cpronounccd  with  the  i  short,  as  in  if  or  gift} 
V,  n.  [fiffian,  Sax.]  to  be  in  a  state  wherein  the  soul  and 
body  are  united,  and  do  operate  together ;  to  pa<>s  life  in  any 
manner  with  regard  to  habit,  good  or  ill,  happiness  or  mi- 
sery :  to  continue  in  life.  Followed  by  nit/i,  to  converse  or 
continue  in  the  same  house  with  another.  To  be  supported ; 
to  feed. 

LHT,  a.  (the  I  pron.  IcugJ  as  in  time)  quick  ;  having  life  ; 
active.    Burning,  or  not  extinguished,  applied  to  fire. 

LI'VELIHOOD,  s.  [from  livth/  and  hood]  support  of  life ; 
maintenance  ;  sufficient  to  supply  the  necessaries  of  life. 

LI'VELILY,  or  LIVELY,  ad.  in  a  brisk,  vigorous,  and 
active  manner.  With  a  strong  resemblance,  applied  to  de- 
scription or  painting. 

LI'V^ELIN  ESS,  s.  appeai-ance  of  life ;  vivacity  ;  activity  ; 
sprio^hHiness. 
LIVELONG,  (WiWong-)ff.  tedious;  lasting;  durable. 
LI'VELY,  «.  bri^k  ;  vigorous  ;   gay  ;  airy  ;    vivacious  ; 
nearly  representing  life. 

Ll'VER, (/ifufr)  *.  one  who  is  alive,  or  continues  in  life; 
one   who  lives  in  any   particular  manr>?r  with  respect  to 
virtue,  vice,  happiness,  or  misery.     In  aaatomy,  a  large  and 
pretty  solid  mass,  of  a  dark  red  colour,  a  little  inclining 
to  yellow,  situated  immediately  under  the  diaphragm,  partly 
in  the  right  hypochondrium,  and  partly  in  the  epigastrium : 
its  use  is  to  purify  the  mass  of  blood,  by  secreting  the  bilious 
humours  it  contains.      In  chymistry,  a   combination   of 
mineral  substances,  which  is  supposed  to  have  the  colour 
and  general  appearance  of  liver,  as  liver  of  iulphm;  and  liter 
of'  antimony. 
LIVER  COLOUR,  s.  a  dark  red  colour. 
LI'VERGROWN,  a.  having  a  great  overgrown  liver. 
LI'VERHEMP,  j.  a  plant,  called  also  hemp  agrimony, 
and  water  hemp. 

LITERPOOL,  or  Lkvkrpool,  a  large,  flourishing,  and 
populous  sca-poit  town  of  Lancashire,  consisting  of  at  least 
12,000  houses,  and  80,000  inhabitants  ;  although,  so  late 
as  the  year  16(S,  it  was  a  mere  fishing  hamlet,  containing ' 
only  138  householders  and  cottagers;  while  12  barks,  con- 
taining 223  tons,  and  navigated  by  75  men,  made  up  the  sum 
of  its  maritime  rjches,  and  formed  the  embryo  of  jts  prcseiit 
commercial  greatness,  iiespecting  tiic  antiquities  of  this 
town,  hardly  any  thing  is  known  with  certainty  ;  the  only 
monument  of  the  kind  now  standing  is  an  old  tower  near 
the  lower  end  of  W^ater-strcet,  the  remains  of  which  have 
long  been  used  as  a  prison.  The  date  of  its  erection  is  in- 
volved in  obscurity;  but  it  was  long. the  residence  of  the 
earls  of  Derby.  In  1644,  this  town,  then  in  the  hands  of 
the  commonwealth,  was  besieged  by  prince  Rupert,  nephew 
to  king  Charles  I.  and  taken,  after  a  vigorous  defence  of 
one  month,  during  which  they  often  repulsed  the  besiegers 
with  great  slaughter.  It  was  not  till  the  year  1699^  that  Li- 
verpool became  adistinct  parish  ;  for  before  that  time,  it  was 
only  a  hamlet  to  the  parish  of  Walton,  about  3  miles  ofl^  hav- 
ing only  a  parochial  chapel  of  ease,  the  present  tjiurch  of 
St.  Nicholas:  it  is  now  however  become,  with  respect  to 
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extent  of  commerce,  next  to  the  metropolis  ;  as  by  estimate* 
uhicli  have  been  inaHe,  it  appears  that  LiverpocJ  navigates 
oiie-twelfih  part  of  the  shipping,  and  has  one-fourth  ot  the 
foreign  trode,  of  Great  Britain  ;  that  it  has  one-half  of  the 
lra<le  of  London,  and  one-sixth  of  tiie  general  commerce  of 
the  kingdom.  The  slave  trade  (now  happily  abolished)  form- 
ed a  considerable  branch  of  the  commerce  of  this  port,  and  is 
computed  to  have  employed  one-fourth  of  the  ships  belong- 
ingto  it  rthat  it  had  hve-eiKhlhs  of  Great  Britain's  share  of 
this  iniquitous  traffic,  and  three-sevenths  of  that  of  Europe. 
The  trade  to  1  relaud  is  very  considerable ;  to  which  country 
and  the  Isle  of  Man  several  packets,  adapted  for  passengers, 
«ail  almost  daily  ;  many  ships  are  also  sent  to  the  Greenland 
■»  hale  fishery  ;  "the  coasting  trade  hence  to-  London  employs 
a  great  number  ;  and  many  good  ships  have  been  built  here, 
some  for  the  East  India  trade.  Liverpool  comminiicates,  by 
the  rivers  Mersoy  and  Irwel,  with  Manchester  ^  and  by  the 
river  Weaver  with  the  heart  of  Cheshire,  particularly  the 
salt  works  of  Norlhwich,  Middlewich,  Winsford,  &c.  The 
Saukey  canal  facilitates  the  conveyance  of  coal  from  llaven- 
Iiead,  and  the  duke  of  Bridgewater's  canal  commun.icates 
with  the  Birmingham,  Worcester,  .Staflbrdshire,  and  Grand 
Trunk,  to  London.  The  Leeds  canal  will  unite  Liverpool 
and  Hull ;  and  the  Ellesmere  canal  has  communicated  with 
the  Dee,  and  is  shortly  expected  to  do  so  with  the  Severn. 
Tlie  docks  of  Liverpool  form  a  prominent  feature  of  the 
town,  and  give  this  port  a  decided  preference  over  most 
others  in  the  kingdom :  of  these  it  has  13 ;  five  wet  docks,  in 
■which  the  water  is  retained  by  large  flood-gates,  and  the 
ships  kept  constantly  afloat ;  three  others,  which  are  left  dry 
at  low  water,  and  called  dry  docks ;  with  five  graving  docks, 
in  which  vessels  are  repaired  :  there  is  also  a  small  dock  for 
the  use  of  the  duke  of  Bridgewater's  flats.  The  construc- 
tion of  the  wet  docks  is  laborious  and  expensive  ;  that 
called  the  Old  Dock  (the  first  made  in  Liverpool,;  is  200 
vards  long,  and  is  about  80  wide  ;  with  flood-gates  23  feet 
Iiigh,  anu  34  wide.  Its  site  was  a  ;)«o/,  which,  tradition 
says,  was  fVirnierly  frequented  by  a  bird  of  the  cormorant  kind 
called  ft  liver ;  and  that  hence  the  town  was  called  Liverpool, 
and  the  liver  adopted  as  its  crest.  The  second-made  w  as  the 
.Salthouse  Dock,  of  an  irregular  form,  but  having  a  length 
of  quay  of  640  yards,  with  llqod-gates  of  the  same  dimen- 
sion's as  those  of  the  Old  Dock.  The  next  made  was 
George's  Dock,  250  yards  long  and  100  broad  ;  with  flood- 
gates 25  feet  high,  and  38  wide  ;  at  the  expense  of21,000je. 
'J'o  which  succeeded  the  King's  Dock,  290  yards  long,  and 
90  broad  ;  with  flood-gates  23  feet  high,  and  42  wide  ;  and 
finished  at  theexpense  of20,000je.  The  last  isthat  named  the 
Queen's  Dock,  270  yards  long  and  130  broad  ;  with  flood- 
gates the  same  as  the  preceding ;  at  the  expense  of  2d,000je. 
Each  of  these  wet  docks  has  a  master,  with  a  salary  of  100 
guineas  per  annum,  whose  business  is  to  superintend  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  flood-gates,  the  docking  and  undocking  of 
the  ships  at  tide-time,  &c.  The  docks  have  watch,  scaven- 
gers, and  lamps,  distinct  from  those  of  the  town ;  and  the 
ships  are  secured  against  accident  by  t'le  prohibition  of  fires, 
combustible  materials,  &c.  under  suitable  fines.  Liverpool 
has  many  public  buildings ;  among  which  are,  the  Exchange 
or  Town-hall,  first  built  in  the  year  1760,  but  the  interiorof 
which  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1795  s  smce  which  it  has 
been  rebuilt  in  an  elegant  style,  and  is  now  appropriated  to 
the  purpose  of  the  judicial  and  other  offices  for  the  police  of 
the  town ;  contiguous  to  this  are  the  Exchange  Buildings,  an 
extensive  range,  newly  built  by  subscription  ;  in  the  centre 
of  which  is  to  be  erected  a  monument,  commemorative  of  the 
victories  and  death  of  the  gallant  Nelson  ; — the  prison,  so 
large  as  to  have  at  one  time  contained  2000  prisoners  of 
war; — the  Corn  Exchange,  lately  erected  in  Brunswick- 
street; — the  Custom  House,  centrally  situated,  but  of  mean 
appearance  ;— the  Tobacco  Warehouse,  routed  by  govcrn- 
nicnt  at  5(X)je.  per  annum,  and  capable  of  containing  7000 
"hogsheads  ; — the  Infirmary, first  opened  in  1749,  and  receiv- 
ing about  15(X)  patients  annually,  besides  relieving  a  great 
Dumber  of  out-i>atienls  ;  the  two  wings  of  this  elegant  struc- 
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turc  are  used  as  an  hospital,  for  the  maintenance  of  decayecf 
seamen  belonging  to  the  town  ;  contiguous  to  which  is  tlic 
Lunatic  llospital : — the  Blue-coat  Hospital,  for230  boys  ami 
60  girls  ; — the  Poor  House,  a  neat  building; — the  Recovery 
Ward,  for  persons  infected  with  fevers  ;  the  Alms-houses, 
an  asylum  for  poverty  and  old  age  ; — the  Dispensary,  for 
supplying  the  alfiicted  poor  with  medicines  and  advice  ; — 
the  School  for  the  Blind,  in  which  music,  the  making  of 
baskets,  floor-cloth,  foot  l)ears,  &c.  have  been  successfully 
taught  to  this  unfortunate  class  of  beings  ; — there  is  also  an 
institution  for  the  restoring  of  drowned  persons,  and  another 
called  the  Ladies'  Charity,  for  the  delivery  and  relief  of  uoor 
married  women  in  child  bed. — To  these  may  be  added  the 
Theatre,  in  Williamson's  Square,  built  in  1772,  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  GOOOjg.  but  lately  considerably  cnliir^ed  ; — also  the 
Panorama,  Music  Hall,  and  Freemason's  Hall,  in  l?old 
Street.  The  coffee-houses  and  news-rooms  are  numerous, 
among  which  the  Athenaeum,  Unioii,  and  especially  the 
Lyceum,  deservedly  rank  among  the  first  public  buildings  of 
the  town.'  Liverpool  has  12  churches,  namely,  St.  Nicholas, 
or  the  Old  Church,  St.  Peter's,  St.  George's,  St.  Thomas's, 
St.  Paul  s  St.  Anne's,  St.  John's,  Trinity,  St.  Jani.-/s, 
Christ  Church,  St.  Mark's,  and  All  Saints;  some  of  which 
are  neat,  and  others  elegant ;  besides  4  chapels  belonging 
to  the  establishment,  and  one  Scotch  church  or  kirk. 
The  chapels  belonging  to  difl'erent  denominations  of  dis- 
senters are  numerous ;  of  these  are  reckoned  3  Independent 
chapels  ;  2  Presbyterian,  or  more  properly  Socinian  ;  1 
Sanderaanian  ;  4  Baptist ;  6  Methodist ;  1  Quaker's  meet- 
ing house  ;  with  3  Roman  Catholic  chapels,  and  1  Jewish 
synagogue.  Liverpool  is  situated  on  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  river  Mersey,  (which  is  defended  by  a  fort  and  several 
batteries,)  and  is  18  miles  W.  of  Warrington,  and  204  N.  W. 
of  London.  Lat.  53.  2i  N.lon.  2.30.  W.  Markets  on  Wed- 
nesday and  Saturday. 

Ll'VERWORT,  s.  There  is  a  very  beautiful  flower  of  this 
name,  which  is  called  hepatica  in  Lat.  fjom  its  resembling 
the  lobes  of  the  Ijver;  besides  which,  there  are  two  plants 
called  lichen.  That  called  ash-coloured  ground  liverwort 
is  reckoned  a  great  specific  for  curing  the  'bite  of  a  mad 
dog. 

LITERY,  s .  [from  hirer,  Fr.]  in.  law,  the  act  of  giving 
or  taking  possession  ;  a  reiVa.se  from  a  wardship  ;  the  writ  by 
which  possession  is  obtained  ;  the  state  of  being  kept  at  a 
certain  rate;  clothes  given  to  servants;  any  particular 
dress.  To  stand  at  livery,  applied  |to  tiorses,  signifies  to  be 
kept  in  a  public  stable,  where  they  are  supplied  witli  food. 
LI'VERVM-AN,  s.  a  servant  who  wears  cJothes  of  a  par- 
ticular colour,  which  arc  given  him  by  his  master.  In  Lon- 
don, a  citizen  who  wears  a  gown  at  public  cavalcades,  and 
has  a  liberty  of  voting  for  the  lucnibers  that  represent  the 
city  in  parliament.  Sec. 
LIVES,*,  the  plural  of  Life. 

LI'VID,  a.  flividut,  Lat. J  discoloured  as  with  a  blow; 
black  and  blue. 

LIVI'DITV,  s.Uimdite,  Fr.]  discolouration  caused  by  a 
blow  ;  a  black  and  blue  colour. 

LI'VING,  s.  support;  maintenance;  livelihood  ;  fhe  be- 
nefice of  a  clergyman. 

LI'VING,  a.  [from  lirel  in  a  state  of  motion  or  vegeta- 
tion :  alive,  or  enjoying  life. 
Ll'V'INGLY,  nrf.' in  a  living  state. 

LIVO'NIA,a  province  of  the  Russian  empire,  situated  to 
the  E.  of  the  gulf  of  Riga,  which  with  that  of  Esthonia,  has 
been  reciprocally  claimed  and  possessed  by  the  three  bor- 
dering powers  of  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Poland  ;  and,  for  more 
than  two  centuries,  was  a  constant  source  and  pernetuiU 
scfene  of  the  most  bloody  wars.  It  was  finally  wrestea  from 
the  Swedes  by  Peter  Uie  Great,  and  confirmed  to  the  Rus- 
sians by  the  peace  of  Nystadt,  in  1721.  It  now  forms  the 
Russiai)  government  of  Rifja  or  Livonia,  of  which  the  town 
of  Riga  is  the  capital.  It  is  about  250  miles  from  Ni  to  .S. 
and  150  from  E.  to  W.  The  land  is  so  fertile  in  corn,  rye, 
and  barley,  that  it  is  called  the  granary  of  the  North  ;  anil  it 
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woiiUJ  produce  ;>  great  deal  more,  if  it  were  not  so  full 'of 
v'oo(U  and  nionisscs.  The  Hsli  that  al/uuii'l  hereare  salmon, 
carp,  pike,  iUit-iisli,  and  many  others.  In  the  forests  are 
wolves,  bears,  elks,  reindeers,  ttags,  and  liarcs.  The  do- 
mestic auiinais  are  very  uiinieroiis ;  out  the  slieep  beara  bad 
sort  of  wool,  resembling  goat's  hair.  Here  are  a  great  num- 
I>€r  of  forests,  wliith  consist  of  birch-trees,  pines,  and  oaks  ; 
and  all  the  houses  of  the  inhabitants  are  built  with  wood. 
Thej'  export  vast  quantities  of  flax,  hemp,  honey,  wax,  lea- 
ther, linseed,  skins,  and  pot-ash.  The  czar,  Peter  the 
Great,  perceiving;  the  inhabitants  did  not  like  the  chany;e  of 
sovereigns,  com  I  lelled  them  to  abandon  their  country,  and 
drove  many  of  them  as  far  as  the  Caspian  Sea;  but  being 
persuaded  to  recall  them,  most  of  them  perished  before  the 
edict  was  published,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  re-people  their 
country  with  other  nations. 

LI'VRK,  s.  [Fr.l  a  French  money  of  account,  consisting 
of  20  sols,  each  sol  containing  12  deniers;  lOid.  sterling. 

LIXrVIAL,  a.  [from  Uxiiimn,  lye,  Lat.]  impregnated 
with  salt ;  like  a  lixivium  ;  obtained  by  calcinmg  vegetables, 
and  mixing  their  ashes  with  water ;  belonging  to  Ive. 

LIXIVIATE,  or  LIXI'VIOUS,  a.  \lixivie,ix,  Fr.]  made 
from  burnt  vegetables,  and  extracted  by  lotion  or  washing. 
LIXIVIATION,  ill  chymistry,  the  solution  of  an  alkali 
Of  a  salt  in  water,  or  in  some  other  liuid  in  order  to  form  a 
lixivium. 

LIXrVIUM,  s.  \\jaX.'\  lye;  water  impregnated  with  salts, 
crashes  ;  a  liquor  which  has  the  power  of  extraction. 

LI'ZARD,  s.  \tizarde,  Fr.J  a  small  creeping  creature  ot 
a  green  colour,  with  four  legs,  resemblinga  crocodile  ;  there 
are  some  in  Arabia  a  cubit  long.  In  America,  they  are  eaten 
by  the  natives  of  Peru,  as  appears  by  Don  Juan  de  UUoa's 
Travels. 

LI'ZARD.  the  most  southern  promontory  of  England, 
which  is  not  above  36  miles  from  the  Land's  Lnd  in  Coin- 
wall,  and  12  S.  of  Helston.  From  hence  the  ships  usually 
take  their  departure,  when  they  are  bound  to  the  west- 
ward. 
LI'ZASDSTONE,  s.  a  kind  of  stone. 
LLAMA,  s.  in  zoology,  a  species  of  camel-sheep,  found 
in  South  America.  It  is  useful  as  a  beast  of  burden,  its  wool 
is  employed  as  a  material  for  cloth  and  its  flesh  is  an  article 
of  food. 

LLANBEDER,  a  poor  town  of  Cardiganshire  consisting 
of  only  about  lifty  houses,  but  with  one  good  inn.  It  is 
seated  on  the  river  Tyvy,  over  which  it  has  a  bridge  into 
Carmarthenshire,  nearly  2-t  miles  E.  of  Cardigan,  and  197 
W.  N.W.  of  London.     Market  on  Saturdav. 

jyLANDILOVAUR,  a  town  of  Carmarthenshire,  with  a 
considerable  manufacture  of  flannel.  It  is  pleasantly 
situated  on  an  ascent,  on  the  river  Towy,  over  wiiich  it  has 
a  good  stone  bridge,  16  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Carmarthen,  and 
J96W.  N.W.  of  London.  About  a  mile  S.  W.  of  it  stands 
Dynavour  Castlo,  on  a  remarkably  fine  elevation,  with  the 
river  Towy  ^beautifully  meandering  at'the  bottom.  It  has 
been  occu^iied  by  the  Rices  for  several  centuries,  and  is 
now  the  seat  of  Rice,  Lord  Dynavour.  Market  on  Tuesday 
and  Saturday,  and  a  fair  on  Wednesday  in  Whitsun  Week. 
LLANELLY,  a  town  of  Carmarthenshire,  trading  much 
iu  pitcoal.  It  is  seated  on  a  creek,  or  small  sea-river,  13 
miles  S.  by  E.of  Carmarthen,  and  206  W.  N.  W.  of  London. 
Market  on  Tuesday. 

LLANGADOCK,  an  indifferent  town  of  Carmarthenshire 
seated'  between  the  rivers  Brane  and  Sawthy,  which  soon 
after  empty  themselves  info  the  Towy,  18  miles  N.  E.  of 
Carmarthen,  and  185  W.  N.  W.  of  Loudon.  Market  on 
Thursday. 

LLAN'GOLLEN,  a  town  of  Denbighshire,  in  N.Wales 
seated  on  the  river  Dee,  over  which  it  has  a  beautiful  bridge 
of  four  arches,  7  miles  S.  of  Wrexham,  and  18-t  N.  W.  of 
London.  The  scenes  in  the  vicinity  of  this  place  ure  verj 
romantic  and  sublime,  especially  in  approaching  the  \oitf 
Berwyn  Mountains  which  separate  the  two  counties 
Denbigh  and  Merioneth. 
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LLANIMDOVERY,  a  town  of  Carmarthenshire,  conjist- 
ing  of  about  100  meanly  built  bouses.  It  had  formerly  a 
castle,  now  of  ruhis,  and  is  seated  near  the  river  'J'owy,  a« 
miles  N.  E.  of  Carmarthen,  and  181  W.  N.  W.  of  Londuu. 
Market  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 

LLANNERCHYiMRADD,  a  su{all  town  in  the  Isle  of 
Anglesea.     Market  on  Wednesday. 

LLANRWST,  a  town  of  Denbighshire,  seated  on  the 
river  Conway,  15  miles  S.  W.  of  Denbigh,  and  222  N.  W.  of 
London.  Though  but  a  small  place,  it  has  a  good  n>arl:et- 
house,  a  good  bridge,  and  a  free  school.  Market  oil 
Tuesday. 

LLANTRISSENT,  an  antient  town  of  Glamorganshire, 
seated  jn  a  hilly  part  of  the  country  10  miles  N.  W.  of 
Landaff,  and  166  W.  of  London.  It-s  portreeve,  or  govern- 
ing othcer,  is  sworn  by  the  deputy  constable  of  the  castle, 
that  stands  near  it.    Market  on  Friday. 

LLANVILLING,a  neat,  little  town  of  Montgomeryshire, 
seated  on  a-flat,  among  lifils,  near  the  river  Cane,  15  miles 
N.  of  Montgomery,  and  179  N.  W.  of  London.  Market  on 
Thursday. 

LLANYDLOS,  a  town  of  Montgomeryshire,  18  miles 
S.  W.  of  Montgomery,  and  180  W.  N.  W.  of  London.  X 
great  market  for  woollen  yarn  on  Saturday. 

LLAUGHAM,  a  small  trading  town  of  Carmarthenshire, 
sealed  on  the  W.  side  of  the  river  Towy,  at  its  mouth,  7  miles 
S.  W.  of  Carmarthen,  and  233  W.  N.  \S'.  of  London.  Market 
on  Friday. 

LL,  D.  Ucg;ttm  doctm-]  an  abbreviature,  signifying  doctor 
of  the  civil  and  canon  laws. 

IjO  !  interject,  [la,  Sax.]  look  !  see  !  behold  ! 
LOACH,  (loch)  s.  {loche,  I'r.]  a  very  dainty  fish ;  lie  breeds 
and  feeds  in  little  and  clear  swift  brooks  or  rills,  and  lives 
there  upon  the  grarel,  and  in  the  sharpest  streams  ;  he  grows 
not  to  be  above  a  finger  long,  and  no  thicker  than  is  suit- 
able to  that  length;  he  is  of  the  shape  of  an  eel,  and  has  a 
beard  of  wattels  like  a  barbel ;  he  has  two  tins  at  his  sides, 
four  at  his  belly,  and  one  at  his  tail,  dappled  with  many  black 
or  brown  spots  ;  his  mouth  barbel-like  under  his  nose.  This 
fish  is  usually  full  of  eggs  or  spawn,  and  is  by  Gesner,  and 
other  physicians,  commended  for  great  nourishment,  and  to 
be  very  grateful  both  to  tlie  palate  and  stomach  of  sick  per- 
sons, and  is  to  be  fished  for  with  a  small  worm,  at  the  bot- 
tom, for  he  seldom  rises  above  the  gravel. 

LOAD,  {Idrl)  s.  \lilade,  Sax. J  a  burden  ;  a  weight,  or  lad- 
ing; as  much  weigHit  as  any  person  or  animal  can  bear. 
Figuratively,  any  thing  that  depresses,  applied  to  the 
niiufl. 

LOAD,  (more  properly  lode)  s.  [lode,  Sax.J  the  leading 
vein  in  a  mine. 

To  LOAD,  {idd)  V.  a.  to  put  goods  on  board  a  ship,  or 
burden  on  a  man  or  a  beast  of  carriage.  Figuratively,  to 
encumber  or  embarrass.  To  charge,  applied  to  a  gun,  or 
other  fire-arms.    To  make  grievous. 

LO'ADEU,  (Joder)  s.  a  person  who  puts  the  freight  on 
board  a  ship,  or  a  burden  on  a  man,  beast,  or  in  a  carriage. 
LO'ADSMAN,  {linlsman)   s.   [from  Iccdan,  Sax.]   a  pilot, 
or  a  person  that  conducts  into,  and  out  o.f  harbours. 

LOADSTAR,  s.  (more  properly,  as  written  by-Mande- 
ville,  lodestar;)  ir cm  la-dun.  Sax.  to  lead]  the  polestar,  so 
called  from  its  leading  and  guiding  manner. 

LOADSTONE,  s.  [plural  lodatone,  or  lodinff -stnm ; 
[from  ladim,  Sax.  to  lead,  and  stoHe\  the  magnet;  a  peculiar 
rich  iron  ore,  found  in  large  masses,  of  a  deep  iron  gray, 
when  fresh  broken,  and  often  tinged  with  a  brownish  or 
reddish  colour;  it  is  very  heavy,  and  is  remarkable  for  at- 
tracting iron,  and  giving  it  au  inclination  or  direction  to- 
wards the  north. 

LOAF,  (/»/■)  s.  plural  loaves;  [A/a/' or  In/,  Sax.]  a  mass 
f  bread  baked;  it  is  distinguished  from  a  cake  by  its  thick 
tess.    Any  mass  into  which  a  botly  is  wrought. 

LOAM,'  (/(»«)  ■?.  [laani.   Sax.]  the  common   earth,  cou- 

isting  of  clay  with  a  mixture  of  sand  in  it ;  the  black  eartli 

called  mould ;  a  reddish  earth  used  iu  making  bricks ;  a  kind 
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of  morlar  made  of  the  bestearUi,  by  tempering  it  with  \va- 
Itr,  straw,  <fi-c. 

To  LOAM,  {lam)  t:  a.  to  smear  with  loam,  marl,  or  day; 
to  cover  willi  clay. 

l.O' KyW tXlomii) a.  marly,  or  clayey. 

LOAN,  (/on)  s.\lilav,  Sax.]  any  thing  lent ;  the  interest, 
jireiuitim,  or  coiisuleralion  for  money  lent;  any  thing  given 
lo  another  on  condition  ofhis  returning  or  repaying  it  at  a 
certain  time. 

J.iOA'NGO,'a  town,  capital  of  a  kingdom  of  Africa,  for- 
merly a  part  of  Congo,  hut  now  independent,  arid  lying  on 
the  sea  side  ;  ahoul  I'M  miles  in  length,  and  188  in  breadth. 
Tlie  climate  is  nearly  as  hot  as  any  under  the  torrid  zone, 
and  innch  hotter  than  those  of  Congo  and  Angola,  yet  it  is 
healthy  and  pleasant.  The  land  is  so  fruitful,  that  they  have 
three  ciopsof  large  and  small  millet  a  year  ;  besides  which, 
they  have  several  sos  Is  of  peas  and  beans,  with  fruits,  greens, 
roots,  herbs  and  vegetables  ;  and  here  is  a  great  number  of 
trees,  such  as  palm,  banana,  Ac.  of  the  excellent  fruits  of 
Vvhich  they  make  agreeable  wine,  while  others  afford  tiiem 
materials  for  clothing,  as  also  for  building,  covering  tjieir 
Iiouscs,  makhig  ships,  &.c.  Thev  have  but  few  cattle  of  any 
sort,  except  goals.  They  have  liogs  in  great  plenty ;  and 
l>oultty  arc  so  extremely  cheap,  that  six-pennyworth  of  heads 
will  purcliaseSO  of  them.  Pheasants,  partridges,  and  other 
wild  fowl,  are  in  still  greater  abundance  ;  and  hardly  bear 
any  price.  Their  principal  trade  consists  in  slaves,  ele- 
phant's teeth,  copper,  tin,  lead,  and  iron.  The  women 
cultivate  the  ground,  sow,  and  get  in  the  harvest.  There  is 
a  great  number  of  towns  and  villages  in  this  country,  of 
which  little  is  known  but  their  names.  TJie  inhabitants  are 
black,  and  of  mild  an^d  agreeable  manners,  but  indolent. 
They  arc  governed  by  an  absolute  prince,  or  chief,  who  is, 
in  some  measure,  worshipped  as  a  "od  by  his  subjects.  The 
town  ofJjoango,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the  royal  palace, 
a  great  s(|uare  a  mile  and  a  half  in  compass,  is  situated  on  a 
river,  about  (>  miles  i'rom  the  Atlantic,  in  lat.  4.  40.  S.  This 
ccnmtry  lies  between  10  and  It)  deg.  E.  Ion.  and  1  and  5  S. 
hit. 

LOATH,  {ldi.h)a.  [lat/i,  Sax.]  unwilling;  not  inclining; 
averse. 

To  LOATHE,  (Idi/ie)  V.  a.  to  look  on  witlj  great  disgust 
or  ubjiorrencc  ;  to  see  food  with  nauscousness  or  squeani- 
ishncss. 

LO'.\Ti  1 ER,  (Jdiho) s.  one  who  f oiisidcrs  any  thing  with 
abhorrence... 

LO'ATHI'"UL,  (.to</!/j(/)n.  full  of  abhorrence,  or  hating; 
ahho-rred  or  haled. 

LO'.ATlllNCiLY,  {lathingly)  ar/.  in  a  ntanner  that  testifies 
ahhorronci'  or  hatred. 

I.O  ATIINESS,  .(/o/Ahcm)  t.  unwillingness;  reluctance; 
dislike. 

LO'.VTHSOME,  {L'li/itomc)  a.  abhorred ;  detested  ;  caus- 
ing satietv,  disgust,  or  nauseousness. 

L0ATI1S0M1:NESS,  j.  the  quality  of  raising  hatred, 
disgust,  or  abhorrence. 

LO  A  V  ES.  (lui-z)  s.  t  he  plural  of  Lo  A  F. 

LOU, .?.  |/ff/)^f.  Tent.]  an  heavy,  dull,  or  stupid  person. 
J.ob's  pound,  a  i)rison  ;  tlie  stocks ;  or  a  place  of  con- 
fmement. 

To  LOB,  r.  rt.  [froni  the  substantive]  to  let  fall  in  a 
clownish  mannt'r. 

LO  BUY,  s.\limbe.  Tent.]  a  porch  or  opening  before  a 
room. 

LOHE,  J.  [Fr.  lubos,  Gr.]a  division  or  distinot  part ;  usu- 
ally applied  to  the  two  parts  into  which  the  lungs  are  rli- 
vidcd,  and  likewise  to  the  (ip  of  the  ear.  Used  in  the  plu- 
ral for  those  divisions  of  a  gashed  leaf  which  are  rounded  at 
tin-  eilgcsand  stand  distant  from  each  other. 

LO  BS  1  KK,  a.  [lobster,  Sa\.|  a  shell  tish,  which  when 
caught  is  blackish,  but  when  boiled  is  red;  a  cant-word  for 
a  fooi-solilicr. 

LOI5ULE, ...  asmall  lobe. 

LOCAL,  «.  1  from  Iukus,  a  place,  Lat.]  having  the  proper- 


lies  of  a  place ;  relating  "to  place ;  being  in  a  pArticular 
place  ;  confined  or  appropriated  to  any  particular  place. 

LOCA'LITY,  ».  existence  in  place;  relation  of  place  or 
distance. 

LO'CALLY,  ad.  vvilh  respect  to  place. 

LOCATION,  s.  [from  locus,  a  place,  Lat.j  situation  with 
respect  to  place;  tlie  [act  of  placing;  the  state  of  being 
placed. 

LOCH,  {lvk)s.  [Scot.]  a  lake.  In  medicine,  a  composition 
of  a  middle  consistence  between  a  syrup  and  a  soft  electu- 
ary, used  in  diseasesof  the  lungs. 

LO'CHlA,(/iJ/a'fl)*.  [Gr.]tiie  evacuations  consequent  on 
a  delivery. 

LOCHMA'BEN,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of 
Aniiaiidale,  lo  miles  N.  E.  of  Dumfries. 

LOCK,  s.  [loc,  Sa,x.]  ail  instrument  with  springs  and 
bolts,  used  for  the  security  of  doors,  drawers,  &c.  the  part 
of  a  gun  by  which  tire  is  struck ;  a  quantity  of  hair  or 
wool  hanging  together ;  a  tuft  or  small  quantity  of  hay.  In 
a  river,  n  place  where  the  waters  are  confined  by  i]ood- 
gates,  to  swell  and  increase  the  natural  depth  and  force  of 
tire  stream,  m  order  to  render  it  navigable.  A  place  where 
thieves  carry  or  hide  stolen  goods.  An  hospital  where 
none  but  persons  affected  with  the  venereil  disease  are 
admitted. 

To  LOCK,  V.  a.  to  shut  or  fasten  the  door,  &c.  by  turn- 
ing the  key  round  in  a  lock.  To  lock  xtp,  to  shut  up,  or  con- 
fine ;  to  close.  Neuterly,  to  become  last  by  a  lock  ;  to  nnite 
by  mutual  insertion. 

LO'CKEU,  s.  any  thing  that  is  fastened  with  a  lock  ;  a 
drawer. 

LO'CKET, .?.  [loqnet,  Fr.]  a  small  lock;  any  catch  or 
sprinj'  to  fasten  a  neckUice,  or  other  ornament. 

LO  CKRAM,  s.  a  kind  of  coarse  linen. 

LO'CKllON,  s.  a  kind  of  ranunculus. 

LOCOMOTION,  f.  [from  locus,  a  place,  and  motus,  tntv 
lion,  Lat.J  the  power  or  action  of  changing  place. 

LOCOMOTIVE,  a.  [from  locus,  a  place,  and  motus,  mo- 
tion, Lat.J  changing  place ;  having  the  power  of  moving; 
from  one  place  to  another. 

LOCUST,  s.  [locusta,  Lat.]  an  animal  somewhat  resem- 
bling a  grasshopper,  but  considerably  larger,  and  of  a 
brownish  colour,  very  destructive  to  vegetables,  moving  in 
herds,  which  are  headed  by  a  particular  one  of  the  species, 
and  therefore  nat  inelegantly  compared  to  an  army.  Ac- 
cording to  the  scriptureSj  they  are  very  numerous  in  the 
East ;  and  Dr.  Pocock  informs  us,  in  his  Travels  into  Egypt, 
that  they  are  eaten  by  the  natives  of  tliose  parts.  Also  a  tree 
with  butterfly-shaped  blossoms,  from  wliose  erapalement 
arises  the  pointal,  which  afterwards  becomes  a  hard  pod 
with  one  capsule,  including  roundish  haid  seeds,  which  are 
surrounded  with  a  fungous  stringy  substance. 

LOCUTION,  s.  [from  loquor,  to  speak,  Lat.]  the  manner 
of  s))eech  used  in  any  country. 

LO'CUTORY,  s.  [from  loquor,  to  speak,  Lat.]  a  hall  io 
religious  houses,  appointed  for  themeetingof  monks,  friars, 
Ac.  to  converse  together.  ' 

LO'DDON,  a  town  in  Norfolk,  10  miles  S.  E.  of  Norwich, 
and  11.3N.E.  of  London.    Market  on  Friday. 

To  l^ODGE,  ».  n.  [lon-imt,  Sax.  loger,  Fr.Jfo  supply  with 
a  Iwuse  to  dwell  in  for  a  certain  lime  ;  to  afford  dwelling,  or 
admit  a  person  to  lie  or  dwell  in  the  same  house.  Figura- 
tively, to  place,  fix,  or  plant.  Neuterly,  to  take  up  resi- 
dence for  anight. 

LODGE,  j!  [loffi.i,  Fr.]  a  small  house  in  a  park  or  forest ; 
any  small  house  or  habitation. 

LO'D(iMENT,  t.  [loacmnut,  Fr.l  aecumulafron,  or  tli« 
act  of  putting  in  a  certain  place.  In  fortification,  an  en. 
campinentmade  by  an  army;  the  possessionofau enemy'* 
works.  '  "  , 

LO'DGER,  s.  one  who  lives  in  an  apartment  hired  iu 
the  house  of  another;  one  that  resides  any  where. 

LO'DCilNG,  t.  rooms  hired  in  the  house  of  another !  a 
place  of  residence ;  a  place  to  lie  in ;  harbour  or  covert, 
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'  LOFT,  *.  [nnft,  BritJ  a  floor;  the  highest  floor  in  a 
house  ;  rooms  in  the  highest  part  of  a  building. 

LOTTILY,  ad.  on  high  ;  in  a  place  at  a  distance  from 
tl|e  ground  upward.  Figuratively,  *in  a  proud,  haughty 
wianner;  sublimely. 

LO'FTINESS,  /.  height  or  distance  from  the  ground  up- 
wards; elevation;  sublimity ;  pride  or  haughtiness. 

LO  FTY,  (K/i'v)  a.  high  ;  at  a  distance  from  the  ground  ; 
eituated  on  high  ;  sublime  ;  elevated  ;  proud  ;  haughly. 
Synon_.  Lofty  seems  to  carry  with  it  an  idea  of  magnifi- 
cence, which  mg-/j  does  not;  thus  we  say,  -a  lofty  room,  the 
iofty  cedar  ;  but  a  high  house,  a  high  tree. 

LOG,  s.  [loggc,  Belg.]  a  shapeless  bulky  piece  of  wood. 
Figuratively,  a  sluggish  inactive  person.  In  Hebrew  raea- 
Bure,  five-sixthsof  a  pint.  According  to  Dr.  A rbuthnot,  it 
was  a  liquid  measure,  the  seventv-second  part  of  the  bath  or 
cphah,  and  twelfth  part  of  ilie  hin.  In  navigation,  a  small 
piece  of  timber,  of  a  tiiangKlar  form,  having  lead  at  one  end 
to  make  it  swim  upright  in  the  water,  and  a  line  fixed  to  the 
other  with  knots  at  about  forty-two  feet  distance  from  each 
other ;  its  use  is  to  keep  account,  and  make  an  estimate  of 
•a  »hip's'way,  by  observing  the  length  of  line  unwound  in  half 
a  minute's  time,  the  ship  sailing  the  same  number  of  miles 
in  an  hour,  as  the  knots  which  are  runout  in  half  a  minute. 
LOGARITHMS,  «. [from  logos,  a  word,  and  arnthmos,  a 
number,  Gr.]  certain  artificial  numbers  proceeding  i  •  arith- 
metical progression,  coiresponding  to  as  many  others  pro- 
ceeding in  geometrical  proportion,  and  so  fitted  to  the  na- 
tural numbers,  that  if  any  two  natural  numbers  are  multi- 
Elied  and  divided  by  one  another,  the  correspondent  num- 
er«  answer  all  those  conclusions  by  addition  and  subtrac- 
tion ;  for  instance, 

0,  1,  2,  3,    4,    5,     6,      7,      8,      9,  &c 

1,  2,  4,  »,  IG,  32,  64,  128,  256,  512,  A'c. 
Where  the  numbers  above,  oeginning  with  (0,)  and  arith- 
inetically  proportional,  are  called  logarithiru.  Those  now 
in  use  have  10  for  the  common  ratio.  They  were  invented 
by  Na  pier,  lord  Marchiston,  a  Scotch  baron,  and  afterwards 
completed  by  Mr.  Briggs,  Savilian  Professor  at  Oxford. 

LO'G-BOOK,  s.  at  sea,  is  a  book  ruled  and  columned  like 
the  log  board.  It  is  used  to  enter  the  log-board's  account  in, 
every  day  at  noon,  with  the  observations  then  made,  and 
from  hence  it  is  corrected  and  entered  into  the  jo'irnals. 

LO'GGATS,  s.  the  antient  name  of  a  play  or  game  now 
called  kittl«.prjns. 

^LOGGERHEAD,  s.  [logge,  Belg.  and  Kcnd]  a  person 
that  is  stupid,  and  of  slow  apprehension  ;  a  blockhead.  To 
fall  to  loggerheads,  or  go  to  loggerheads,  is  to  scufiie  or 
light  without  weapons. 

LO'GGERilEADED,  a.  dull;  stupid;  slow  of  under- 
standing. 

LO'GIC,  t.  [logihe,  from  logos,  a  word  or  wisdom,  Gr.]  the 
art  of  using  reason  well  in  our  inquiries  after  truth,  and  our 
communication  of  it  to  others;  a  particular  method  of  rea- 
soning. ' 

LO'GIC  A  L,  a.  belonging  to,  or  taught  m,  logic  ;  skilled 
in,  or  furnished  with,  logic. 

LO'GIC  A  ELY,  ad.  according  to  the  rules  of  lo^ic. 

LOGI'CIAN,  (%'«jAi«n)j.  [logicien,  Fr.  logikos,  from  logos, 
a  word  or  wisdom,  Gr.]  a  proi'essor  of  logic;  a  person  skilled 
ill  logic. 

LO'GI.ST,  s.  Uogista,  Lat.  from  logos,  a  word  or  wisdoiti, 
Gr.J  one  skilled  in  computations  and  arillnnetic. 
,"  LOGISTIC,  a.  See  Logist.  in  arithmetic,  applied  to 
the  doctrine  of  sexagesimal  fractions,  used  by  astronomers 
before  the  invention  of  logaritiims.  A  curve,  so  called  from 
its  properties  and  uses  in  constructing  and  explaining  the 
nature  of  logarithms. 

LO'G-LINIi,  s.  See  Log.  in  navigation,  a  small  line 
fastened  to  a  piece  of  board,  and  having  knots  at  certain 
distances,  by  which  a  ship's  way  is  reckoned. 

LO'GOGRAPHY,  s.  [from  logos,  a  word,  and  grapho,  to 
write,  Gr,]  the  art  of  printing  with  whole  words,  instead 
of  single  letters,  attempted  some  years  ago  in  this  couutrj', 
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but  disused,  as  being  more  troublesome  than  the  usual 
mode. 

LOGO'MACHY,  (logimahj)  I.  [from  logos,  a  word,  and 
mache,  a  fight,  Gr.]a  contention  iu  words. 

LO'GWOOD,  s.  [looglie,  Belg.j  a  wood  of  a  very  dense 
and  firm  text-ire,  brought  to  us  in  thick  and  very  large 
blocks  or  logs,  and  is  the  ht'Sitt  of  the  tree  that  produces  it. 
It  is  very  heavy,  and  remarkably  hard,  and  of  a  deep  strong 
red  colour ;  has  been  long  know  n  to  the  dyers,  w  ho  use  it  in 
colouring  blue  and  black  ;  and  lately  has  been  introduced, 
into  medicine,  wherein  itisfound  to  be  astringent. 

LOIN,  J.  Ultvt/n,  Brit.J  the  back  of  an  animal  as  carveo  by 
a  butcher.  In  anatomy,  the  low(^r  part  of  the  spine  of  the 
back. 

'fo  LOI'TER,  V.  n.  \loteren,  Belg.]  to  linger ;  to  make  use, 
of  idle  and  lazy  delays. 

LOI'TERER,  s.  one  who  passes  his  time  in  idleness  ;  one 
who  is  sluggish  and  dilaiory. 

To  LOLL,  v.  71.  to  lean  in  an  idle  or  lazy  manner  against 
any  thing.  To  hang  out,  applied  to  the  tongue  of  a 
beast. 

LO'LLARDS,  a  sect  of  Christians  that  rose  in  Germany 
about  the  beginning  of  the  14lh  century,  so  called  from  its 
author  Walter  Lollard.  They  rejected  the  mass,  extremo 
unction,  and  penances  for  sins.  Also  a  name  of  infamy 
given  to  Wickliff  and  his  followers,  from  an  affinity  between 
some  of  their  tenets  and  those  of  the  Lollards,  who  in  the 
reigns  of  Edward  III.  and  Henry  V.  were  accounted 
heretics. 

LOMOND,  BEN,  a  great  mountain  in  the  N.  of  Stirling- 
shire, in  Scotland,  about  3200  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
lake,  at  its  bottom.  From  this  lofty  mountain  are  seen 
Loch  Lomond,  the  Clyde,  the  Forth,  Edinburgh,  the  ea»> 
tern  coast  as  far  as  the  Cheviot  Fells,  the  Isle  of  Bute  and 
Arran,  the  rock  of  Ailsa,  Ireland,  the  mountain  of  Plinlim- 
mon  in  Wales,  and  the  Skiddow  in  Cumberland,  and  the 
hills  far  bcvond  it. 

LOMOSD,  LOCH,  a  beautiful  and  extensive  lake  of 
Dumbartonshire,  which  descends  from  the  northern  point 
of  that  country,  expanding  as  it  advances  southward.  It  it 
28  miles  long;  its  breadth  from  7  miles,  decreasing  three 
quarters  of  a  railo ;  and,  were  its  windings  followed,  its 
circuit  would  be  upwards  of  100  miles.  There  are  33  islands 
in  this  lake,  several  of  which  are  inhabited,  and  contain  an- 
tique ruins,  concealed  among  antient  yews.  Others  rise 
into  high,  rocky  clifls,  the  habitation  of  the  osprey,  or  sea- 
eagle. 
LOMP,  s.  a  kind  of  roundish  fish. 

LONDON,  the  metropolis  of  Great  Britain,  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  opulent  cities  in  the  world,  is  mentioned 
by  Tacitus  as  a  considerable  commercial  place  in  the  reign- 
of,the  Roman  emperor  Nero.  In  its  most  extensive  view, 
as  the  metropolis,  it  consists  of  The  City,  properly  so  called, 
the  city  of  Westminster,  which  was  once  a  mile  from  Lon- 
don, and  the  borough  of  Southwark ;  beside  the  suburbs  in- 
Middlesex  and  Surry,  witliin  what  are  called  the  Bills  of 
Mortality.  London  and  Westminster  are  situated  in  Mid- 
dlesex, on  the  N.  side  of  the  river  Thames.  Southwark  is 
seated  on  the  opposite  bank  in  Surry.  The  extent  of  the 
whole  from  Limrhouse  and  Deptford  toMilbank  and  Vaux- 
hall,  is  above  7  miles  ;  but  the  greatest  breadth  does  not  ex- 
ceed a.  With  respect  to  the  government  of  this  metropolis, 
the  city  is  divided  into  26  wards,  each  governed  by  an  alder- 
man. "From  the  aldermen  the  lord  mayor  is  annually  cho- 
•seu.  There  are  likewise  236  common  councilmen,  a  re- 
corder, two  sheriffs,  who  are  also  sheriffs  of  Middlesex,  and 
other  officers.  The  government  of  Westminster  is  vested 
in  the  high  steward,  an  under  steward,  and  the  high  bailiff, 
all  chosen  also  by  tlie  dean  and  chapter.  The  suburbs  are 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  magistrates,  of  Middlesex. 
Among  the  public  buildings,  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  as  the 
most  conspicuous,  first  claims  attention.  This  beautiful,  yet 
modest  fabric,  is  22,92  feet  in  circumference,  and  366  in 
height  to  the  tup  of  the  cross.    It  is  infierior  to  none  io 
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Europe,  in  magnificence  and  nobleness,  except  St.  Pclev's  at 
Koine.  Westminster  Abbi\v  is  a  grand  specimen  ofGotliic 
architecture,  said  to  have  been  founded  dv  Sebert,  king  ot' 
the  East  Saxons,  ni  tilt),  flaviny;  been  destroyed  by  tiie 
Danes,  it  was  rebuilt  by  Edward  tlie  Confessor,  in  IWiO. 
Henry  III.  pulled  down  the  Saxon  pile,  and  began  to  build 
tJie  present  structure  in  1246.  The  work  was  carried  on 
slowly  by  succeeding  princes,  and  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  been  finished  before  the  lime  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
who  built  the  two  towers  at  the  west  end.  It  is  SCiO  feet  in 
length  within  the  walls  ;  at  Ihe  nave  it  is  72  broad,  and  at 
the  cross  195.  The  chapel  of  llenry  VII.  adjoining,  Le- 
land  calls  "The  Wonaer  of  the  World."  St.  Stephen's, 
AValbrook,  is  a  smafl  church  of  exquisite  beauty,  the  mas- 
terpiece of  Sir  Christopher  Wren  ;  perhapsltaly  itself  can 
produce  no  nTodern  building  that  can  rie  with  this  in  taste 
and  proportion.  Bow  churcTi,  ni  Cheapside ;  St.  Bride's,  in 
Fleet-street ;  St.  Dunstan's,  iu  the  East ;  and  St.  Martin's,  iu 
the  fields;  are,  among  the.otlief  churches,  most  distinguished 
for  fine  architecture.  The  parishes,  in  what  are  called  the 
Bills  of  Mortality,  amount  to  146,  namely,  97  within  the 
walls,  16  without  the  walls,  2:}  out-parishes  in  Middlesex 
and  Surry,  and  10  in  the  city  and  liberties  of  Westminster. 
With  respect  to  palaces,  the  magnificence  of  royalty  is  not 
to  be  found  in  them.  That  of  St.  James's  was  an  hospital  for 
leprous  females  dedicated  to  that  saint.  It  was  surrendered 
to  Henry  VIII.  who  erected  on  its  site  the  present  palace  ; 
of  which  it  has  been  observed,  that  notwithstanding  its  mean 
exterior,  it  is  the  most  commodious  for  the  parade  of  royalty 
of  any  in  Europe.  He  likewise  laid  out  a  large  piece  of 
ground  adjoining  into  a  park,  and  formed  a  canal  and  walks ; 
calling  it,  in  conformi^ty  to  the  name  of  the  palace,  St. 
Jaraes's  Park.  Charles.II.  enlarged  and  improved  this  spot, 
adornin°;  it  with  plantations  of  trees  ;  but,  a  few  years  ago. 
It  was  nuproved  in  a  still  more  beautiful  deg;ree.  The 
Queen's  Palace  stands  iu  the  most  favourable  situation  that 
St.  James's  Park  could  furnis'h.  It  was  erected  by  the  duke 
of  Buckingham,  in  1703,  and  called  Buckingham  House, 
until  it  was  purchased,  in  1761,  for  the  royal  residence  ;  at 
which  time  It  acquired  its  present  name.  In  1776,  parlia- 
ment settled  this  house  upon  the  queen,  in  case  she  should 
survive  the  king.  Garltbn  House,  the  residence  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  the  gardens  extending  to  St.  James's  Park, 
is  a  stately  building,  on  which  vast  sums  have  been  ex- 
pended; but  it  is  not  yet  completed.  The  banqueting 
liouse,  at  Whitehall,  was  begun  in  Hilf),  froni  a  design  by 
Inigo  Jones.  It  is  only  a  small  part  oF  the  vast  plan  of  a 
palace,  intended  for  the  residence  of  the  British  monarchs, 
but  left  incomplete.  Beside  the  royal  palaces,  there  are 
many  fine  houses  of  the  princesoftiie  blood,  and  of  the  no- 
bility and  gentry.  Westminster 'Hall,  and  some  buildings 
appendant  to  it,  contain  llie  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons, 
and  the  superior  courts  of  justice.  Thegreat  hall,  inwhich 
are  held  the  trials  of  peers,  and  of  persons  impeached  before 
the  lords,  exceeds,  in  dimension,  any  in  Europe,  which  is 
not  supported  by  pillars.  Its  length  is  270  feet,  the  breadth 
74,  and  the  height  in  proportion.  The  Guildhall  of  the  city,  ' 
situat&d  at  the  end  of  King-street,  Cheapside,  was  built  Iti 
1131.  Its  great  hall  is  1.53  feet  long,  50  broad,  and  58 
high.  The  front  of  this  hall  has  been  rebuilt  in  the  Gothic 
style.  Mere  the  courts  o$  King's  Bench  and  Common  Pleas 
liold  sittings  at  Nisi  Prius:  here  also  the  city  elections  are 
lield.and  all  the  business  of  the  corporation  transacted.  The 
Sessions  House  in  the  Old  Bailey,  in  which  the  criminals  of 
both  London  and  Middlesex  arc  trfed  ;  and  the  County  Hall 
for  I^liddlespx,  on  Clcrkenwcll  (ireen,  are  nobie  structures. 
Of  the  buildings  appropriated  to  the  great  national  oftices, 
military,  naval, and  fiscal,  the  most  anticnt  is  the  Tower  of 
London.  It  is  surrounded  6y  a  wail  and  ditch,  which  also 
inclose  several  streets.  The  circumference  is  about  a  mile. 
It  was  a  palace  during  .600  years  ;  the  monarchs,  on  their 
accession  to  the  throne,  constantly  holding  t«eir  courts  in 
this  fortress  :  but  after  the  accession  of  Quern  Elizabeth, 
this  tustoBi  ceased.    Tlie  Horse  Guards,  an  elegant  stmc 
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ture,  stands  opposite  the  Banqueting  House.  The  War  Oft 
fice  is  iu  this  place,  and  here  courts-4nartial  for  the  army  air 
behl.  The  Ordnance  Otiice,  for  the  military  department,  is 
in  St.  Margaret's  street,  Westminster.  The  Admiralty  is  a 
large  structure,  in  which  the  higher  departments  of  tlx'  bu- 
siness of.the  navy  is  transacted,  and  the  lords  of  the  admi- 
ralty have  houses.  The  Navy,  Nary  Pay,  and  Victnalliiif; 
Oftices,are  in  Somerset  Place,  a  stupendous  and  magnificent 
structure,  built  on  the  site  of  the  old  palace,  erected  by  tlie 
first  duke  of  Somerset,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  It  was  be- 
gun duringtlic  American  war,  and  was  intended  to  bring  into 
one  spotjne  most  considerable  public  otlices ;  and,  although 
not  yet  finished,  it  already  contains,  beside  the  otfices  above- 
mentioned,  the  fi)llowing,  namely,  the  auditors  of  imprest, 
clerk  of  the  estreats,  duchy  courts  of  Lancaster  and  Cora- 
wall,  hackney  coach,  hawkers  and  pedlars,  horse  duty,  lord 
treasurer's,  remembrancer's,  lottery,  pipe  and  connkroUer 
of  the  pipe,  salt,  sick  and  hurt,  signet,  stage-coach  duty, 
stamp,  surveyor  of  crown  lands,  tax,  and  wine  licence  of- 
fices. The  king's  barge-houses  are  comprehended  in  the 
plan,  with  a  dwelling  for  the  barge  master  j  beside  houses 
for  the  treasurer,  paymaster,  and  6  commissioners  vi'  llio. 
navy  ;  3  commissioners  of  the  victualling  and  their  secre- 
tary ;  1  commissioner  of  the  stamps,  and  I  of  the  sjck  and 
hurt;  with  commodious  apartments  in  every  office  for  a. 
secretary,  or  some  other  acting  officer,  for  a  porter,  and  their 
farnilies.  In  the  front,  toward  the  SI  rand,  which  consists  of 
a  rich  basement,  supporting  an  excellent  example  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  and  eontainiiig  a  principal  and  attic  story, 
are  apartments  for  the  Roval  Academy,  and  the  Royal  aiid 
Antiquarian  Societies,  'i'lie  grand  entrauct?,  by  3  lolty 
arches,  leads  into  a  spacious  quadrangle,  on  each  side  of 
which,  to  the  cast  and  west,  a  street  is  to.be  formed,  be- 
yond which  the  wings  are  to  be  carried.  The  front  to  the 
Tha-ncs  is  erected  on  a  noble  terrace,  53  feet  wide :  and  the 
building,  when  finished,  will  extend  1100  feet.  "I'liis  ter- 
race, unparalleled  for  grandeur  and  beauty  of  view,  is  sup- 
ported on  a  rough  rustic  basement,  adorned  with  a  lofty  ar- 
cade of  32  arches,  each  12  feet  wide,  and  24  high.  The 
grand  semicircular  arch,  in  the  middle  of  the  basement,  is 
that  intended  for  the  reception  of  the  king's  barges.  The 
Treasury,  w  hich  has  a  noble,  elevated  front,  is  in  St.  James's 
Park;  and  what  is  called  "The  Cockpit,"  forms  a  part  of 
this  building,  and  is  now  the  council  chamber  for  the  cabi- 
net ministers.  In  the  city  is  the  Koyal  Exchange,  originally 
bniltin  1567,  by  Sir  Thomas  Gresharo.  Being  destroyeil 
by  the  great  fire  in  1666,  it  was  rebuilt  in  its  present  foVin, 
at  the  expence  of  80,000.'^.  In  each  of  the  principal  front* 
is  a  piazza,  and  in  the  centre  an  area,  The  licight  of  Ihe 
building  is  56  feet,  and  from  the  centre  of  tne  south  side 
rises  a  lantern  and  tnrret  178  feet  high,  on  the  top  of  which 
is  a  vane,  in  the  form  of  a  grasshopper,  the  crest  of  SjrThor 
mas  Gresham.  'The  inside  of  the  area,  which  is  144  feet  loua 
and  127  broad,  is  surrounded  by  piazzas.  The  Bank  of 
England,a  niiixgnificeBt  building,  is  situated  inThreadncedle- 
street.  The  Custom  Houise,  to  the  west  of  the  Tower,  is  a, 
larire  irregular  pile,  before  which  ships  of  350  tons  can  lie, 
mid  discharge  their  cargoes.  It  was  built  in  1718,  on  the  site 
of  a  former  Custom  House,  destroyed  by  fire.  The  excise 
Otfice,  in  Broad-street,  is  a  buildilf^  of  magnificent  simpli- 
city, erected  in  1708,  on  the  site  ofGreslrani  college.  'Iho 
East  India  House,  in  Leadenliall-street,  was  built  in  1726, 
The  original  front  was  very  confined  ;  but  anew  front,  piucli 
enlarged  and  improved,  has  been  lately  erected,  richly  fur- 
nished in  respect  to exteriordecorations,architectural orna- 
ments, stone  sculpture,  <!tc.  it  has  great  extent  in  depth,  ami 
contains  all  the  otfices  necessary  for  the  transacting  the  bui 
siness  of  a  commercisj  company.  The  .^(Mith  Sea  liouse,  in 
Tlircadneedle-slreel,  is  a  handsome  building;  but  the  Ge- 
neral Post  Otfice,  in  Lombard-street,  is  rather  convenient 
than  splendid.  Of  the  structures,  which  more  particularly 
belong  to' the  city,  the  most  distinguished  is  tlie  Mansion 
House,  erected,  in, 17.52,  for  the  residence  of  the  lord  mayor : 
it  b  raajjnirtceut,  but  pmiderous.  The  Monument  is  a  j;raini 
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fluted  Doric  column,  202  feet  liigli,  erected  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  great  fire  in  1666.    Tlie  bridges  are  a  great  orna- 
ment to  the  metropolis.    The  most  antient,  London  bridge, 
yas  begun  in  117G,  and  finislied  in  1209.    The  length  of 
it  is  915  feet.     The  number  of  arches  was   19,  of  une- 
<;iial  dimensions,  and  deformed  by  the  enormous  sterlings, 
and  by  houses  on  each  side,  whicli  overhung  in  a  territic 
manner.     These  were  removed   in   1756,  when    the   up- 
per part  of  the  bridge  assumed  a  modern  appearance; 
but  the    sterlings  remain,    though   they  so  contract  the 
space   between  the  piers,  as  to  occasion,  at  the  ebb  of 
tide,  a  fall  of  five  feet,  or  a  number  of  temporary  cata- 
racts,  which    have    occasioned  the    loss  of  many  lives. 
Westminster  bridge,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  was 
built  by  Labelye,  a  native  of  Swisserland.    The  first  stone 
was  laid  in  1739,  the  last  in  1747  ;  but  on  account  of  the 
sinking  of  one  of  the  piers,  the  opening  of  the  bridge  was 
retarded  till  1750.    The  whole  is  of  Portland  stone,  except 
the  spandrels  of  the  arches,  which  are  of  Purbeck.     It  is 
1223  feet  in  length.     It  has  13  large,  and  2  small  semicircu- 
lar arches  :  the  centre  arch  is  76  feet  wide ;  the  other  arches 
on  ea«h  side    decreasing  in  width  4   feet.     Blackfriars 
■bridge,  built  by  Mr.  Mvlne,  was  bcgisn  in  1760,  and  com- 
pleted in  1768.     Its  length  is  995  feet  ;  the  breadth  of  the 
carriage-way  28,  and  of  the  foot-paths  7  each.     It  con- 
sists of  9  elliptical  arches,  the  centre  one  of  which  is  100 
feet  wide;  and  both  this,  and  the  arch  on  each  side,  are 
wider  than  the  celebrated  Rialto  at  Venice  ;  but  its  decay  is 
already  too  visible.  This  noble  structure  is  built  of  Portland 
stone.    In  Lo;)don  are  several  museums.    The  British  Mu- 
seum, which  is  open  to  the   public  gratis,  was  founded  by 
parliament  in  1753,  in  pursuance  of  the  will  of  Sir  Hans 
Sloane,  who  directed  his  executors  to  make  an  offer  to  the 
public  of  his  collection  of  natural  and  artificial  curiosities 
and  books,for  the  sum  of20,000»?.  and  the  noble  building 
called  Montague  House,  was  purchased  for  their  reception. 
At  the  same  time  were  purchased  the  MSS.  collected  by 
Edxyard  Harley,  earl  of  Oxford.    Here  are  likewise  the  col- 
lections made  by  Robert  and  John  Cotton  ;  and  large  sums 
have  since  been  voted  to  augment  this  noble  repository. 
George  II.  presented  to  it  the  libraries  of  the  kings  of  Eng- 
land from  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.    His  present  majesty 
gave  it  an  interestmg  collection  of  tracts  published  in  the 
reigns  of  Charles  I.  and  II.  and  a  variety  of  antiquities, 
brought  from   Italy,  were  purchased  by  parliament,  for 
8410^.  inl762.    Another  museum,  consisting  of  anatomical 
preparations,  and  natural  curiosities,  collected  by  the  late 
Dr.  William  Hunter,  who  built  a  spacious  edifice  for  t'leir 
reception,  in  Windmill-street,  Haymarket,  is  now  open  to 
the  ()ublic,  and  is  to  continue  so  for 30  years  from  the  time 
of  his  death  in  1783.    Also,  Week's  Museum,  Titchborne- 
street,  Haymarket,  for  curiosities  in  mechanism  :    besides 
several  others  of  inferior  note.  Of  the  inns  of  court,  or  soci- 
eties for  the  study  of  the  law,  the  principal  are  the  Middle 
and  InnerTemples,  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  Gray's  Inn.     These 
are  very  spacious,  and  have  larM  gardens,  which  are  open 
to  the  public.    The  others  are  Clifford's  Inn,  Clement's  Inn, 
Serjeant's  Inn,  New  Inn,  Lyon's  Inn,  Barnard's  Inn,  Furni- 
Tal's  Inn,  and  Staple's  Inn.  The  College  of  Physicians,  unfor- 
tunately hidden  m  Warwick-lane,  was  built  by  Sir  Christo- 
pher Wren.    Sion  college,  near  London  Wall,  founded  in 
1603,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  White,  is  governed  by  a  presi- 
dent, 2  deans,  and  4  assistants  ;  and  all  the  clergy  within  the 
Bills  of  Mortality  are  its  fellows.    Here  is  a  library  for  their 
use,  and  almshouses  for  10  men  and  10  women.  The  .Society 
for  the  encouragement  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Com- 
merce, have  a  handsome  house,  in  the  Adelphi.    Of  public 
seminaries,  the  most  distinguished  are  Westminster  School, 
St.  Paul's  School,  the  Charter  House,  and  Merchant  Taylor's 
School.    The  places  of  Diversion  are  numerous  and  magni- 
ficent.    Of  the  halls  of  the  city  companies,  the  most  tlistin- 
giiished  in  point  of  architecture  are.  Surgeon's  Hall,  in  the 
Old  Bailey  ;  Goldsmith's  Hall,  Foster-laue  ;  Iroiinionger's 
Hall,  Fenchurch.street ;  and  "Fishmonger's  Hall.  nearLon- 
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don  bridge.    Th<?  principal  hospitals  are  Christ's  Hospital, 
near  Newgate-street,  a  royal  foundation,  for  orphans  and 
poor  children  :   St.   Bartholomew's  Hospital,  West  Smith- 
field,  another  roj^al  foundation  for  the  sick  and  lame  :  Bride- 
well, in  Blackfriars,  once  a  royal  palace,  bnt  now  a  royal 
hospital,  for  the  apprenticing  of  the  industrious  youth,  and 
a  prison  for  the  dissolute  ;  Bethlera,  in  Moorfields,  another 
royal  hospital,  for  lunatics;  St.  Luke's,  in  Old-Street,  also 
for  lunatics;  .St.  Thomas's  in  the  Borough,  the  fourth  royal 
hospital,  for  the  sick  and  lame  ;  and  for  the  same  purpose 
are  Guy's  Hospital,  adjoining  ;   the  London  Hospital,  in 
Whitechapel-rortd  ;  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  Berner'-street; 
the  Westminster  Infirmar>%  Petty  France  ;  and  St.  George's 
Hospital,  Hyde  Park  Corner.    The  Foundling  Hospital,  in 
Lamb's  Conduit  Fields;  the  Asylum,  at  Lambeth,  for  orphan 
girls  ;  the  Magdalen  Hospilai  in  St.  George's  Fields,  for 
penitent  prostitutes  ;  the  Marine  Society,  in  Bishopsgate- 
street ;  the  Smallpox  Hospitals  at  Pancrass  ;  the  Lock  Hos- 
pital near  Grosvenor  Place ;    the   Westminster  Lying-in 
Hospital,  and  many  others  for  the  same  purpose,  are  also 
excellent  institutioiis  ;  and  there  are  many  dispensaries  for 
dispensing  medicines  to  the  sick,  who  keep  to  their  houses, 
under  the  direction  of  a  physician  to  each  dispensary,  and 
proper  assistants.  The  prisons  are  numerous  :  the  principal 
are,  Newgate,  a  stupendous  structure  ;  the  New  Compter, 
Giltspur-Street ;  the  Fleet  Prison,  for  debtors  ;  the  King's 
Bench,  in  St.  George's  Fields,  for  the  same  purpose  ;  and 
a  new  county  gaol  (including   a  new  sessions  house)  in 
Southwark.    Some  of  the  squares  and  streets  in  the  metro- 
polis are  magniiicent ;  and  many  of  those  which  cannot 
boast  of  grandeur  are  long,  spacious,  and  airy.    Portland 
Place,  forms,  perhaps,  the  most  magnificent  street  in  the 
world  ;  Stratford  Place  is  truly  elegant  ;  and  the  Adolphi 
Terrace  is  the  admiration  of  foreigners,  for  the  noble  view 
which  it  affords  of  the  river,  the  bridges,  and  other  public 
buildings,  and  of  the  fine  hills  beyond  Lambeth  and  South- 
wark.   The  broad  stream  of  the  Thames  flowing  between 
London  and  Southwark,  continually  agitated  by  a  brisk 
eurrent  or  a  rapid  tide,  brings  constant  supplies  of^fresh  air, 
which  no  buildings  can  intercept.    The  country  round, 
especially  on  the  London  side,  is  nearly  open  to  some  dis- 
tance ;  whence,  by  the  action  of  the  sun  and  wind  on  a 
gravelly  soil,  it  is  kept  tolerably  dry  in  all  seasons,  and 
affords  no  lodgment  for  stagnant  air  or  water.    The  cleanli- 
ness of  London,  as  well  as  its  supply  of  water,  are  greatly 
aided  by  its  sitaation  on  the  banks  of  the  "Thames  ;  and  the 
New  River,  v.ith  many  good  springs  within  the  city  itself, 
further  contributes  to  the  abundance  of  that  necessary  ele 
ment.    AH  these  are  advantages  with  respect  to  healtli,  in 
which  this  metropolis  is  exceeded,  by  few.    Its  sitaation, 
with  regard  to  the  circumstance  of  navigation,  is  equally 
well  chosen ;  had  it  been  placed  lower  on  the  Thames,  it 
would  have  been  annoyed  by  the  marshes,  and  more  liable 
to  the  insults  of  foreign  foes  ;  had  it  been  higher,  it  would 
not  have  been  accessible,  as  at  present,  to  ships  of  large 
burden.    It  now  possesses  every  advantage  that  can  be 
derived  from  a  sea-port,  without  its  dangers,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  by  means  of  its  noble  river,  enjoys  a  very  exten- 
sive communication  with  the  internal  parts  of  the  country, 
which  supply  4t  with  necessaries,  and,  in  return,  receive 
from  it  sHcn  commodities  as  they  reqwre.    With  the  great 
article  of  fuel,  London  is  plentifully  supplied  by  sea  from  the 
northern  collieries.    Corn  and  various  other  articles  are 
with  equal  ease  conveyed  to  it  from  aU  the  maritime  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  and  great  numbers  of  coasting  vessels  are  con- 
tinually employed  for  this  purpose.    London,  therefore, 
unites  in  itself  all  the  benefits  arisjng  from  navigation  and 
commerce,  with  those  of  a  metropolis  at  which  all  the  public 
business  of  a  great  nation  is  transacted  ;  and  is,  at  the  same 
time,  the  mercantile  and  political  head  of  these  kingdoms. 
It  is  also  the  seat  of  many  considerable  manufactures  ;  some      1 
almost  peculiar  to  itself,  as  ministering  to  the  demands  of      B 
stmlied  splendour  and  refined  luxury ;  others  in  which  it  par- 
ticipates with  the  munufacturiug  towns  in  general ;   with 
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♦Ins  diflTereiici',  that  only  the  finer  ami  more  cosily  of  their 
works  -.ire  performed  here.  The  most  important  ot  its  pe- 
culiar uiamifactures  is  llie  silk  weaving,  establisiieil  in  Spi- 
talticlds  by  refugees  from  France.  A  variety  of  works  in 
gold,  silver,  and  jewellery;  llie  en^ravin-j  of  prints ;  the 
inakins  of  optical  and  niafheinatical  instruments,  arc  like- 
wise princfivally  or  solely  executed  here,  and  sonic  of  tliem 
in  greater  perfection  than  in  any  other  country.  The  por- 
ter-brewery, a  business  of  very  great  extent,  is  also  chiefly 
carried  on  in  London.  To  its  port  are  likewise  conlined 
some  branches  of  foreign  commerce,  as  tlie  vast  F.ast  India 
Trade,  and  those  to  Turkey  and  Hudson's  Bay.  Thus  Lon- 
don lias  risen  to  its  present  rank  of  the  first  city  in  Europe 
with  respect  to  opulence;  and  nearly,  if  not  entirely  so,  as 
to  number  of  its  inhabitants.  It  is  probable,  that  the  resi- 
dents in  London,  Westminster,  Southwark,  and  all  the  out- 
parishes,  do  not  fall  short  of  1,000,00().  London  is  a 
oishop's  see,  and  sends  4  members  to  parliament.-  To  enu- 
merate all  the  events  by  which  this  great  capital  has  been 
distinguished  would  greatly  cxceetf  our  limits ;  we  shall 
only  mention,  therefore,  the  great  plague  in  16G5,  which 
cut  off  90,000  people,  and  the  dreadfiil  conflagration  in 
1666,  bv  which  13,000  houses  were  destroyed.  Lat.  51. 
31.  N.  Ton.  (St.  Paul's)  0.  5,  four-sixtieths  \V.  from  Green- 
wich. 

LO'NDON,  NF.W,  a  sea  port  of  North  America,  in  the 
state  of  Connecticut,  and  conuty  of  the  same  name.  Its 
harbour  is  the  best  in  Connecticut,  and  as  good  as  any  in  the 
United  States,  and  is  defended  by  2  forts.  It  is  situated  on 
theW.  side  of  the  river  Thames,  near  its  entrance  into  the 
Sound,  about  75  miles  S.  S.  \V.  of  Boston,  and  100  E.N. 
E.  of  New  York.  Lat.  41.  25.  N.  Ion.  73.  10.  W. 
'  LONE,  a.  [contracted  from  a/one]  solitary,  or  without  in- 
Iiabitants  ;  by  one's  self,  or  without  company. 

LO'NELlS'ESS,  s.  want  of  inhabitants  or  buildings ;  want 
of  company. 

LO'NELY,  a.  without  any  inhabitants  or  buildings;  so- 
litary. 

LO'NENESS,  .'.  solitude ;  a  place  unfrequented,  and  void 
of  buildings. 

LO'NESjOME,  a.  unfrequented;  void  of  company,  inha- 
bitants, or  buiklinss ;  dismal. 

■  LONG,  o.  [fong-,  Fr.]  with  some  continuance,  applied  to 
lime  ;  dilatory.  Of  great  extent  in  length  ;  rcaclnng  to  a 
great  distance.  In  botany,  applied  to  the  cup  empalement 
of  a  flower,  when  it  is  equal  in  length  to  the  lube  of  the 
blossom; 

LONG,  ad.  to  a  great  length  or  space.  For  some  time,  or 
a  great  while,  applied  to  tune.  In  the  comparative,  longer, 
it  implies  a  greater  space,  or  more  time;  and  in  the  super- 
lative,/on^-es^,  the  greatest  spate,  or  most  time.  After  «of, 
it  implies  soon.  "Not /owg- after  there  arose."  Acts -nwy.  14. 
Followed  by  n^o,  at  some  period  of  lime  far  distant.  "Spread 
long  ago."  Tillots.  All  along,  or  throughout,  when  followed 
by  a  substantive.    "  Singetit  all  night  hmp;."  Shah.' 

LONG,  s.  [from  gelang,  Sax.]  by  the  faul  I ;  by  the  failure. 
"  All  this  coil  is  long  of  you."  S/iak,  This  word,  though 
much  disused,  is  purely  English. 

To  LONG,  I',  n.  Igelangen,  to  {ask,  Tent.]  to  desire  ear- 
nestly ;  to  wish  for  with  a"  continued  and  ardent  desire. 
•    LONGANI'MITY,  (the  g;  pron.    hard)  s.  [hugammitas, 
Lat.]  a  disposition  of  the  mind,  whidi  consists  in  bearing 
ofienees  with  patience. 

LO'NGBOAT,  J.  the  longest  boat  belonging  to  a  ship. 

LONGE'VITY,  fe  prou.  soft)  s.  [from  hngai-m,  Lat.] 
leiigtii  of  life  ;  old  age. 

LO'NGFOIID,  a  county  of  Ireland,  in  the  province  of 
Leinster,  about  21  miles  in  length,  and  1-1  in  its  greatest 
breadtti;  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  river  Shannon,  on  the 
E.  and  S.  by  West  Mealh,  and  on  the  N.  and  N.  \V.  by 
Leitrin:  and  Cavan.  It  contains  33  parishes,  about  10,00(1 
houses,  aud  nithcr  more  than  50,000  inhabitants;  and  is  a 
rich  and  pleasant  country,  in  general  Hal,  in  some  places 
apt  to  be  overflown  by  ihc  Shannon,  and  towards  the  N. 
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inountainous.  A  considerable  quantity  of  linen  is  Rwinnfac-' 
tiired  in  this  county,  and  large  quantities  of  ilax  are  sent  to 
oilier  parts. 

LONGFORD,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  Longford,  is 
seated  on  the  river  Cronilin,  or  (-auiniin,  which  falls  into  the 
Shannon  a  few  miles  below,  C4  miles  N.  W.  by  W.  <;f 
Dublin. 

LONGI'i^IANOUS,  a.  \longimamts,  Lat.]  jiaving  long 
hands,  or  a  long  reach. 

LONGl'METHY,  s.  [huginietrie,  Fr.  from  longiis,  Lat. 
and  metien,  Gr.]  the  art  or  practice  of  measuring  lengths. 

LONGING,  s.  earnest  desire  ;  continual  wish. 

LONGINGLY,  or  LO NGLY,  (the  g-  pron.  hard)  ad. 
w^ith  incessant  wishes,  and  ardent  desires. 

LO'Nf  JISH,  (the  g  pron.  hard)  a.  somewhat  long. 

LONG  ISLAND,  an  island  of  the  state  of  New  York,  se- 
parated from  Connecticut  by  Long  Island  Sound.and  divided 
into  three  counties.  King's,  Queen's,  and  Suffolk.  It  ex- 
tends N.  E.  from  New  York  about  140  miles,  but  is  not  more 
than  28  broad  on  a  medium.  Hence  are  exported  to  the  W. 
Indies,  &c.  whale-oil,  pitch,  pinc-bcards,  horses,  cattle,  flax- 
seed, beef,  *c.  The  produce  of  the  middle  and  western 
parts  of  tjie  island,  particularly  corn,  is  carried  to  New  York. 
This  island,  iii  1792,  contained  upwards  of  30,000  inhabi- 
tants. 

LO'NGITUDE,  s.  [Tr.  from  lovgitntle,  length,  Lat]  in . 
its  prinrary  signification,  length.  In  astronomy,  the  dis- 
tance of  a  star  from  the  first  point  of  Aries  forward.  In 
geography,  the  distance  of  a  place  from  some  of  the  first 
meridians.  In  navigation,  the  distance  of  a  ship  or  place, 
either  E.  or  W.  from  each  other.  The  finding  the  longifnfU 
at  sea  has  perplexed  mathematicians  of  all  ages ;  and  the 
parliament  has  promised  a  considerable  reward  for  the  in- 
vention. 

LONGITUDINAL,  a.  [longitudinal,  Fr.]  measured  by 
the  length ;  lengthwise. 

LONGNAN,  a  city  of  China,  of  the  first  rank,  in  the 
province  of  Letchuen.  It  is  situated  on  the  river  Mouqua, 
710  miles  S.  W.  of  Pekin. 

LO'NGSOME,  a.  tedious.  Wearisome  on  account  of  its 
length,  applied  to  time. 

LONGSU'PFF.RING,  a.  patient;  not  easily  provoked. 

LONGSU'FFERING,  j.  patience  under  ofienees ;  cle- 
mency. 

LO'NGTOWN,  a  town  in  Cumberland,  is  seated  on  the 
river  Esk,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Kirksop,  on  the 
borders  of  Scotland,  9  miles  N.  of  Carlisle,  and  310  N.  N. 
W.  of  London.    Market  on  Thursday. 

LONGWAYS,  or  L0:NGWISE,  ad.  in  the  direction  of 
the  length  ;  lengthwise. 

LO'NGWINDED,  a.  long-breathed  ;  tedious. 

LONSDALE,    See  Kirbylonsdale. 

LOO,  s.  [loosen,  Belg.l  a  game  of  cards,  wherein  the 
knave  of  clubs  is  reckoned  the  highest,  apd  secures  success 
to  the  person  who  has  it. 

LO'OBILY,  n.  awkward  ;  clumsy  ;  clownish. 

LO'OBY,  s.  \llobc,  Brit.Ja  clumsy  clown. 

LOO'E,  EAST  and  WEST,  two  small  fishing  towns  in 
Cornwall,  separated  from  each  other  by  a  creek,  or  river  of 
the  same  name,  over  which  there  i?  a  narrow  stone  bridge, 
of  several  arches,  16  miles  W.  of  Plymouth,  and  232  W. 
by  S.  of  London.  Each  of  them  has  a  market  on  Satur- 
day. The  river  Looe  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  100  tons 
burden. 

LOOF,  ».  [/j/an,  Sax.]  thfr  part  of  a  ship  aloft  which 
lies  before  the  chess-trees,  as  far  as  the  bulkhead  of  the 
castle. 

To  LOOF,  V.  a.  to  bring  the  ship  close  to  a  wind. 

To  LOOK,  V.  n.  [locan.  Sax.]  to  behold,  to  see,  to  view, 
to  direct  the  eye  towards  any  object;  to  seem  or  carry  an 
air,  mien,  or  appearance.  "Looks  very  sullen."  Burnet. 
To  look  after,  to  attend  to;  to  take  care  of.  To  look  for,  to 
expect,  y'o /ooA  171/0,  to  examine  ;  tosift;  to  inspect  closely, 
or  observe  narrowly.    Used  with  on,  to  respect,  regard, 
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esteenfj  consider,  view,  or  think.  "I  loohei!  on  X'ngW  ^i  a 
succinct,  majestic  writer."  Drijd.  To  look  out,  to  search 
ftrseck;  to  be  on  the  watch.  ''Bound  to  look  out  sharp." 
Cotl. 

LOOK, _mterjert.  properly  the  imperative  of  tlie  verb, 
and  sometimes  expressed  by  look  ye ;  behold  ;  see  ;  look; 
observe. 

LOOK,*,  air  of  the  face,  or  cast  of  the  countenance  ;  t!ie 
act  of  looking  or  seeinjj;  the  act  of  directing  the  eye 
towards. 

LCOKER,  .t.  a  spectator;  a  beholder.  Looker  on,  an 
idle  or  unconcerned  spectator. 

LO'OKlNG-GLAS!>,  s.  a  glass  which  represents  the  form 
of  a  person  by  reflection. 

LOOM,  s.  a  frame  in  which  manufactures  are  woven. 
Also  a  bird  as  big  as  a  goose,  of  a  dark  colour,  dappled  with 
M'hite  spots  on  the  neck,  back,  and  wings;  each  feather 
marked  near  the  point  with  two  spots;  they  breed  in  Farr 
Island.  Grew. 

To  LOOM,  V.  n.  \!eo7nan,  Sax.]  to  appear  at  sea. 

LOON,  s.  a  sorry  fellow ;  a  scoundrel. . 

LOOP,  i..  [from'  loopen,  Belg.]  a  thread  or  twist,  &c. 
doubled  in  such  a  manner  that  a  string  or  lace  may  be  drawn 
through  it.. 

LOOPED,  a.  full  of  holes  resembling  loops. 

LO'OPHOLE,  s.  an  aperture  in  a  loop ;  a  hole  to  give 
passage.    Figuratively,  any  shift  or  evasion. 

LOOPHOLED,  a.  full  of  holes,  openings,  or  void 
spaces. 

LOORD.  s.  {herd,  Belg.]  a  drone.  "  Thou's  but  a  lazy 
hard."  Spenser. 

To  LOOSE,  V.  a.  [lesan,  Sax.]  to  unbind  or  untie  any 
thing  fastened;  to  relax,  applied  teethe  joints.  To  free 
from  anv  obligation  T  to  lot  go. 

LOOSE,  a.  unbound  ;  untied ;  not  restraiiied,  light,  or 
confined.  Wanton,  or  not  restrained  by  the  dictates  of  mo- 
desty. Difluse,  applied  to  style.  Disengaged  from  any 
obligation,  used  with  frimi,  and  sometimes  of.  To  break 
/ooje,  to^et  rid  of  any  restraint  by  force. 

LOOisE,  J.  liberty  ;  freedom  from  any  constraint;  indul- 
gence, used  with  give. 

LO'OSELY,  ad.  in  a  manner  that  is  not  fast  or  firm,  ap- 
plied to  any  tiling  tied.  Without  any  union  or  connection. 
Irregularly,  or  not  restrained  by  the  rules  of  chastity  or 
virtue. 

To  LOOSEN;  v.  a.  to  undo  any  thing  that  is  tied;  to  be 
made  less  compact  or  coherent.  To  separate  or  divide  ;  to 
free  from  restraint,  or  set  at  liberty.  To  remove  any  ob- 
struction in  gQiuR  to  stool ;  to  cure  of  costiveness. 
.  LO'OSENESS,  *.  the  state  of  the  things  which  are  move- 
able, and  deprived  of  their  tirmnesi  or  fixedness.  A  dispo- 
sition of  mind,  or  a  conduct,  not  restrained  by  any  principle 
of  law,  charity,  morality,  or  religion,  applied  to  the  manners. 
In  physic,  a  habit  of  body  wlierein  a  person  is  obliged  to  go 
often  to  stool. 

LOOSESTRIFE,  s.  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants  of  which 
there  are  several  species ;  the  yellow  pimpernel  of  the  woods, 
and  the  purple  moneywort,  belong  to  this  genus. 

LO'OVER,  *.  an  opening  for  the  smoke  to  go  out  at  the 
roof  of  an  house. 

_  To  LOP,  V.  a.  to  cut  off  the  branches  of  trees.  Figura- 
tively, to  cut  olf  a  part  from  any  thing. 

LOP,  s.  that  which  is  cut  from  trees  ;  a  flta,  from  hppa, 
Swed.  or  hup,  Scot. 

LOPE,  the  old  preterit  of  leap.  "  A  naked  swain — hpe 
to  a  tree."  Spenser. 

LO'PPED,  pnrz.  a.  in  botany,  appearing  as  if  cut  off  with 
a  pair  of  scissars ;  the  leaves  of  the  great  bindweed  are 
lopped  atth«  base;  the  petals  of  the  periwinkle  are  lopped 
at  the  end. 
,    LOTPER,  t.  one  that  cuts  branches  from  trees. 

LO'QUABAR,  or  Lochabak,  a  county  of  Scotland, 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Inverness,  on  the  E.  by  Badenoch 
and  Athol,  on  the  S.  by  Lorn,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Western 
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Ocean,  It  is  a  mountainous  country,  and  so  barren,  that  it 
does  not  produce  corn  enough  for  the  inhabitants;  but  there 
are  large  forests,  a  few  mines  of  iron,  and  good  pastures. 
The  sea,  the  lakes,  and  the  rivers,  yield  plenty  offish.  lu 
the  eastern  parts  are  two  large  lakes,  one  of  which  has  the 
same  name  as  the  county,  and  is  16  miles  in  length,  commu- 
nicating with  the  Irish  Sea  by  a  long  channel ;  the  other  is 
about  10  miles  long,  and  communicates  with  it  by  a  channel 
3  or  4  miles  in  length. 

LOQUA'CIOUS,  (JoqMsfiwuj^  a.  [from  hquor,  to  speak. 
La  t.]  full  of  talk;  talking  to  excess;  sueaking,  or  vocal; 
babbling. 

LOQUA'CITY,  (hgudsitij)  s.  [from  loquor,  to  speak,  Lat.J 
the  quality  of  talking  to  excess. 

LORD,  *.  [from  Idaford,  Sax.  a  giver  of  bread,  alluding 
to  the  hospitality  of  our  antient  nobles ;  it  was  afterwards 
written  fo/i/rrf,  and  thence]  contracted  into /orrf,  from  Uaf, 
Sax.  a  loafof  bread,  and /bi-rf.  Sax.  to  supply]  a  person  in- 
vested with  sovereign  power  over  others;  a  master.  A 
tyrant,  or  one  who  exerts  his  power  to  the  distress  df  those 
that  are  subject  to  him.  A  title  of  honour  given  to  those 
that  are  noble  cither  by  birth  or  creation,  and  invested  with 
the  dignity  of  a  baron  ;  by  courtesy,  it  is  applied  to  all 
sons  ofa  duke  or  marquis,  the  eldest  son  of  an  earl,  persons 
in  honourable  otfices,  and  to  one  that  has  a  fee,  and  conse- 
quently can  claim  homage  of  his  tenants.  In  Scripture,  it  is 
peculiarly  applied  to  God,  and  seems  to  be  a  translation  of 
Jehovah,  the  incommunicable  name  of  God.  In  the  New 
Testament  it  is  likewise  given  to  Christ, who  is  co-equal  with 
the  Father  as  touching  his  Godhead. 

To  LORD,  V.  n.  to  exercise  unbounded  authority  or 
power.     To  behave  like  a  tyrant,  used  with  over. 

LORD  HOWES  GROUP,  an  extensive  group  of  islands, 
in  the  S.Pacific  Ocean,  discovered  by  Capt.  Hunter,  in  1791, 
w'lo,  from  the  mast-head,  could  distinctly  descry  32  of  them. 
T'ley  appeared  thickly  covered  with  wood,  among  which 
the  cocoa-nut  was  very  distinguishable.  The  natives  were 
of  a  dark  copper  colour ;  their  hair  tied  in  a  knot  on  the 
back  of  the  head;  and  they  seemed  to  have  some  method 
of  taking  off  the  beard,  for  they  appeared  as  if  clean  shaved. 
They  had  an  ornament,  consisting  of  a  number  of  fringes, 
like  an  artificial  beard,  which  they  fasten  between  the  nose 
and  mouth,  and  close  under  the  nose.  To  that  beard  hung 
a  row  of  teeth,  which  gave  them  the  appearance  of  having 
a  mouth  lower  than  their  natural  oue.  'I'hey  wore  a  wrap- 
.per  round  their  middle.  Lat.  5.  30.  S.  Ion.  from  15t>.  14.  to 
luO.Sr.  E. 

LO'RDING,  s.  a  lord ;  used  in  contempt. 

LO'IIDLING,  s.  diminutive  of  lord;  a  little,  diminutive, 
or  contemptible  lord. 

LORDLINESS, s.  dignity ;  high  station.  Figuratively, 
pride  or  haughtiness. 

LO'RDLY,  a.  becoming  a  lord,  in  a  good  sense.  Proud, 
haughty,  imperious,  insolent,  in  a  bad  sense.  Used  adver- 
biallv,  imperiously,  proudly. 

LORDSHIP,  *.  dominion;  power;  seigniority  ;  domain; 
a  title  of  honour  given  to  a  baron ;  a  complimenlal  address 
to  a  judge,  and  some  other  persons  in  office. 

LORE,  ».  [from  tetan.  Sax.]  a  lesson ;  doctrine,  or  in- 
struction.  

LOKETTO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  roarquisate  of  An- 
cona.  They  pretend  to  shew  here  the  Santa  Casa,  or  house 
ofiNaiareth,  in  which  Jesus  was  brought  np;  and  say,  that 
it  was  carried  by  angels  into  Daloiatia,  and  thence  to  the 
place  where  it  now  stands.  This  house  is  nearly  82  feet 
\paY.,  13  wide,  and  18  f'eet  9  inches  in  height,  incrustetl  witli 
iiiarble,  with  inside  wails  of  brick,  and  some  pieces  of  sloue 
intermixed.  The  inner  part,  or  cliapel,  is  very  old,  but  it  i»_ 
surrounded  by  a  marble  wall,  and  within  is  a  church  built  of 
freestone.  A  statue,  to  represent  Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus, 
with  the  image  of  Christ,  covered  with  diamonds,  in  her 
arms,  stands  upon  the  principal  altar  :  it  is  of  cedar-wood, 
3  feet  high,  but  the  face  can  hardly  be  seen,  on  account  of 
the  «mokc  of  the  numerous  lamps  around  it    £he  is  clollied 
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Willi  cloth  of  gold,  set  off  with  jewels,  with  a  triple  crown 
on  the  head,  and  the  infant 'is  covered  with  a  shirt,  holding 
a  globe  in  its  hand,  adorned  with  rich  jewels.  The  sanc- 
tnary  is  perfectly  crowded  with  62  great  lamps  of  gold  and 
silver;  one  of  the  golden  ones,  which.was  presented  by  the 
Republic  of  Venice,  weighs  37  pounds:  there  are  also  an- 
gels waiting  about  the  holy  image,  one  of  massive  gold,  and 
tivo  of  silver ;  and  the  walls  are  covered  with  plates  of  silver. 
Christiana,  queen  of  Sweden,  gave  "a  crown  of  gold,  worth 
above  100,000  crowns;  and  Isabella,  infanta  of  Spain,  sent 
a  garment  which  cost  40,000  ducats.  Lewis  XIII.  of 
France,  and  his  nueen,  sent  two  crowns  of  gold,  enriched 
with  diamonds.  Besides  these  crowns,  they  sent  an  angel 
of  massy  silver,  holdingin  its  hand  the  fi^ureof  the  dauphui, 
of  solid  gold.  The  jewels  of  the  Holy  House,  however,  are 
nothing  in  comparison  with  the  treasure,  where  the  nuniber, 
variety,  and  richness  of'the  vestments,  lamps,  candlesticks,^ 
goblets,  crowns,  crucitixes,  images,  cameos,  pearls,  gems  of 
all  kinds,  &c.  is  prodigious.  As  for  the  town  itself,  exclu- 
sive of  the  chapel,  it  is  neither  very  considerable  nor  very 
agreeable,  nor  does  it  contain  above  300  inhabitants,  who 
are  almost  all  shoemakers,  tailors,  or  sellers  of  chaplets.  Lo- 
retto  is  seated  on  a  mountain,  about  3  miles  from  the  Adria- 
tic, 10  S.  E.  of  Ancona,  and  112  N.  E.  of  Rome.  Lat.  43. 
27.  N.  Ion.  13. 40.  E. 

To  LO'RICATE,  v.  a.  [from  lorica,  a  coat  of  mail,  Lat.J  to 
plate  over. 

LO'RIMERS,  or  LO'RINERS,  *.  \lormier,  Fr.]  bridle- 
cutters  ;  one  of  the  city  companies. 

LO'RIOT,  *.  a  kind  of  bird. 
"  LORIS,  ^  in  zoology  a  nimble  little  animal  of  the  lemur 
tribe. 

LORN,  the  north  part  of  Argyleshire,  in  Scotland, 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Lochabar,  on  the  E.  by  Breadalbine, 
on  the  S.'by  the  rest  of  Argyleshire,  and  on  the  \V.  by  the 
sea. 

■_  LORRA'IN,  a  ci-dennt  'province  of  France,  abound- 
ing in  all  sorts  of  corn,  wise,  hemp,  Hax,  rape-seed, 
game,  fish,  and,  in  general,  all  the  necessaries  of  life.  The 
air  is  thick  and  cold,  but  healthy,  and  its  lakes  abound  in 
fish.  Here  are  fine  meadows  and  large  forests,  with 
mines  of  iron,  silver,  and  copper,  and  salt  pits.  The  prin- 
cipal rivers  are  the  Maese,  the  Moselle,  the  Seillc,  the 
Aleurthe,  and  the  Saare.  Separated  from  Bar,  it  is  about 
30  leagues  in  length,  and  23  in  breadth.  It  now  forms,  with 
the  duchy  of  Bar,  the  departments  of  Meuse,  Meurthe, 
Moselle,  and  Vosgcs. 

To  LOSE,  (fooz)  V.  a.  prefer  and  passive  lost .-  [leosan. 
Sax.]  to  suffer  the  want  of  any  thing  a  person  was  possessed 
of  before  ;  to  mislay,  or  have  any  ihing  gone,  so  as  it  can- 
not  be  found  again.  Used  with  the  reciprocal  pronouns 
hinuelf,  &c.  to  bewilder;  to  be  embarrassed  in  an  inextrica- 
ble Qianner.  "  Wherein  the  mind  loses  itself."  Loche.  To 
possess  no  longer,  opposed  to  retain.  "  They  lost  their 
trade."  To  miss;  to  be  unable  to  recover.  "Many  more 
are  lost  than  killed."  Clarendon.  Neuterly,  [to  be  beaten  at 
any  gaftie  or  contest,  opposed  to  win. 

LO'SEABLE,  {lobzHble)  a.  subject  to  privation. 

LO'SER,  (lobzer)  s.  one  that  is  deprived  of  any  thing  he 
was  in  possession  of,  bv  accident,  fraud,  gaming,  or  mislay- 
ing; one  that  sells  for  less  than  he  buys. 

LOSS,  ».  a  diminution  of  a  person's  wealth  or  possessions 
by  fraud,  by  accident,  by  mislaying  so  as  not  to  be  able  "to 
liii  I  again,  and  by  selling  for  less  tlian  {prime  cost  ;  any  de- 
tiiiuent  sustained  ;  throwing  away. 

LOST,  part,  and  a.  [from  lose]  not  to  b'e  found ;  not  to  be 
perceived. 

LOT,  s.  llUot,  Sax.[)  a  die,  or  any  thing  used  in  determin- 
iiiga  chance;  a  condition  or  chance,  determined  by  lot ;  de»- 
liiiy,  condition,  circumstance,  or  state,  assigued  by  Provi- 
dence ;  a  portion  or  parcel  of  goods;  proportion  of  taxes. 
"  To  pay  scot  and  lot."  Synon.  Lot  supposes  distinctions, 
and  a  method  of  decision;  weattribnte  t<>  it  a  hidden  deter- 
mhiatioD,  which  keeps  ua  in  doubt  till  the  instant  in  w  hich  it 
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shews  itself.  Destimj  forms  designs,  dispositions,  and  cnnneo- 
tions  ;  weattributetoit  knowledge,  will,  and  power;  its  vir- 
tiies  arc  determined  and  unalterable.  Lot  decides ;  Deitirijf 
ordains. 

LOTH.a.unwillin";  disliking.    See  Loath.  , 

LOTHIAN,  EAST.  See  Haddingtonshire. 

LOTHIAN,  MID.  .See  Edinburgshire. 

LOTHIAN,  WEST.  .See  Linlithgowshire. 

LOTION,  {lislwn)  s.  [lotio,  from  lavo,  to  wash,  Lat.J  a  me- 
dicine compounded  of  aqueous  liquids,  and  used  to  wash 
anv  part  with. 

Lottery,  s.  [lotterie,  Fr.]  a  kind  of  public  game  at 
hazard,  set  on  foot  by  authority,  in  order  to  raise  money  for 
the  state,  consistingof  a  number  of  blanks  and  prizes,  which 
are  determined  by  tickets  put  in  two  opposite  wheels,  and 
drawn  by  different  persons,  one  of  which  contains  all  the 
numbers,  and  the  other  all  the  blanks  and  prizes  ;  a  game 
of  chance  ;  sortilege. 

LO'VAGE,  s.a  genus  of  plants,  of  which  two  are  native 
jn  Britain,  the  Scotch  sea-parsley,  and  the  Cornwall  sas 
ifrage. 

LOUD,  a.  [Mud,  .Sax.]  noisy  ;  striking  the  drum  of  the  ear 
with  great  force  ;  clamorous;  turbulent. 

LOU'DLY,  ad.  with  a  great  noise  ;  with  a  great  exalta- 
tion of  voice  ;  in  a  clamorous  or  turbulent  manner. 

LOUDNESS,  s.  that  quality  of  sound  which  makes  it  ta 
be  heard  at  a  great  distance,  and  to  strike  the  drum  ut  the 
ear  withgreat torce. 

To  LOVE,  (the  o  in  this  word  and  its  derivatives  and 
compounds,  is  pron.  short)  ».  a.  [liifian,  Sax.]  to  regard 
withgreat  desire  and  atl'ectiou  ;  to  be  pleased  with;  to  be 
fond  of. 

LOVE,  *.  [leof.  Sax.]  the  ardent  desire  of  an  object 
which  seems  amiable ;  gallautry  ;  that  passion  which  is  ex- 
cited at  the  sight  of  any  object  that  appears  amiable  and  de- 
sirable ;  it  is  divided  into  two  species,  viz.  "the  love  of 
friendship,  and  of  desire  ;  the  one  between  friends,  the 
other  between  lovers.  When  applied  to  the  aft'ection  we 
should  have  towards  our  Creator,  it  is  the  whole  man  exerted 
in  one  desire.  Figuratively,  a  lover ;  an  object  of  love. 
A  kind  of  thin  silk,  of  black  colour,  used  for  borders  ou  gar- 
ments during  a  person's  wearing  mourning. 

LO^E-KNOT,  s.  a  figure  made  of  many  twistings  and 
circumvolutions,  to  denote  the  inextricable  ardor  of^a  per- 
son's affections. 

LO'VELILY,  Of/,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  excite  love. 
.  LO'VELINESS,  s.  qualities  of  mind  or  body  which  ex- 
cite love. 

LO'VELY,  a.  fitted  to  excite  love. 

LO'VER,  s.  one  who  has  an  ardent  aflection  f«r  one  of 
another  sex  ;  a  friend;  one  who  likes  any  thing., 

LO'VESI.CK,  a.  languishing  with  love. 

LO'VESOME,  a.  lovely  ;  so  as  to  excite  love.    Obsolete. 

LO'VESUIT,  s.  courtship,  or  the  addresses  of  a  person 
to  one  w  horn  he  loves,  in  order  to  gain  her  affection. 

LOUGH,  s.  [Irish]  a  lake  ;  a  large  inland  standing  wa- 
ter ;  a  long  bay,  or  part  of  the  sea  that  rises  up  a  great  way 
into  the  land.    See  Locii. 

LOUGHBOROUGH,  {Lifboro)  a  considerable  town  in 
Leicestershire,  with  a  consicfcrable  munufacture  of  stock- 
ings, and  a  very  extensive  business  in  the  coal  trade,  pro- 
duced by  the  new  canals.  It  is  pleasantly  seated  among 
fertile  meadows,  on  the  river  Soar,  which  runs  here  almost 
parallel  with  the  Fosse,  near  the  forest  of  Charnwood,  1 1 
miles  N.  of  Leicester,  and  110  N.  W.  by  N..  of  Loudon. 
Market  on  Thursday. 

LO'VING, part,  kind  ;  affectionate;  expressing Kindnesa 
and  affection. 

LO'VINGKINDNESS,*.  tenderness;  favour. 

LOTTNGLY,  ad.  in  a  manner  that  shews  great  love,  kind- 
ness, and  affection. 

LOU'ISBURGH,  a  town  of  N.  America,  capital  of  the 
Island  of  Cape  Breton,  subject  to  the'Enghsh.  It  has  an  ex- 
cellent harbour,  about  0  miles  iu  length,  uoni  N.  E.  to  S.  W. 
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and  raore  than  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  from  N.  W.  to  S.  E. 
Its  entrance  is  not  above  1800  feet  wide,  and  is  formed  bv 
2  small  islands.  In  the  N.  E.  part  is  a  tine  careening  wharf, 
to  heave  down,  very  secure  from  all  winds.  On  tiie  oppo- 
site side  are  the  fishing  stages,  with  room  for  2000  Iroats  to 
cure  their  fish ;  tiie  cod  being  remarkably  plentiful  here, 
and,  atthesame  time,  better  than  anyabout  Newfoundland. 
The  fishery  may,  in  general,  be  continued  from  April  to  the 
close  of  December,  when  the  harbour  becomes  impractica- 
ble, being  entirely  frozen,  so  as  to  be  walked  over.  The 
town  is  about  half  an  English  mile  in  length,  and  2  in  cir- 
cuit, built  for  the  most  part  of  stone,  and  laid  out  in  broad 
and  regular  streets.  At  a  little  distance  from  the  fort,  or 
citadel,  is  a  large  parade,  the  inside  ofwhich  is  a  fine  square, 
near' 200  feet  every  way.  This  island  was  taken  by  Ad- 
miral Boscawen  and  Lieutenant-general  Amherst,  June  27, 
1758,  and  its  fortifications  since  demohshed.  Lat.  45.  54. 
N.  Ion.  59.  S4.  W. 

LOUIS  D'OR,  {loo-ie-d'oye)  s.  fFr.]  a  golden  coin  in 
France,  valued  at  20  shillings,  or  24  livrcs.  It  is  some- 
times, though  improperly,  spelt  Lewis  d'or. 

LOUISIA'NA,  a  large  country  of  N.  America,  now  one  of 
the  United Statcs.s'ttuated  on  bollisidesoflhcMississippi.and 
Ijounded  on  the  E.  by  Floriihi,  (m  the  S.  by  the  (iulf  of  Mexi- 
co, on  the  W.  by  New  Mexico,  and  on  the  N.  by  Indian  na- 
tions. It  is  agreeably  situated  between  tlie  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold  ;  its  climate  varying  as  it  extends  towards  the  N. 
The  southern  parts,  lying  witliiu  the  reach  of  the  refreshing 
breezes  from  the  sea,  are  not  scorched  like  those  under  tiie 
same  latitude  in  .Africa;  and  its  northern  regions  are  colder 
than  those  in  Europe  u-nder  the  same  parallels,  with  a  whole- 
some serene  air.  iVoni  the  favourableness  of  the  climate, 
two  annual  crops  of  Indian  corn,  as  well  as  rice,  may  be 
produced  ;  and  the  soil,  with  little  cultivation,  would  furnish 
grain  of  every  kind  in  the  greatest  abundance.  The  timber 
is  as  fine  as  any  in  the  world;  and  the  quantities  of  live  oak, 
ash,  mulberry,  wahuit,  cherry,  cypress,  and  cedar,  are  asto- 
nishing. The  neighbourhood  of  the  Mississippi,  besides, 
furnishes  the  richest  fruits  in  j,Tcat  variety;  .the  soil  is  parti- 
cularly adapted  for  hemp,  flax,  and  tobarco;  and  indigo  is 
at  this  time  a  staple  commodity,  which  commonly  yields  tlie 
planter  three  or  four  cuttings  a  year.  Whatever  is  rich  and 
rare  in  the  most  desirable  climates  in  Europe  seems  to  be 
the  spontaneous  production  of  this  delightful  country.  Itis 
intersected  by  a  number  of  fine  rivers,  among  which  are  the 
Natchitoches,  and  the  Adayes,  or  Mexicauo. 

To  LOUNGE,  V.  n.  [lundcren,  Belg.  |  to  loiter;  to  live  in 
an  idle  and  lazy  manner. 
,    LOU'NGEIi,  .f.  an  idler. 

LOUSE,  s.  plural  lice :  \lus.  Sax.]  a  small  insect  which 
breeds  on  the  bodies  of  men  or  animals.  The  louse  aflbrds 
to  the  microscopic  observer  of  the  works  of  creation  a  \ery 
delicate  and  beautiful  structure  of  parts.  It  has  so  trans- 
parent a  shell  that  wc  are  able  to  discover  more  ofvvliat 
passes  within  it  than  in  most  other  creatures.  In  the  head 
appear  two  fine  black  eyes  with  a  horn  that  has  five  joints, 
and  is  surrounded  with  hairs  standing  before  each  eye ; 
and  from  the  end  of  the  nose  there  is  a  pointed  projecting 
part,  which  serves  as  a  sheath  to  a  piccer  which  is  jiulged 
to  be  700  times  smaller  than  a  hair  and  by  which  alone  it 
receives  its  nourishment.  It  has  six  legs  each  having  five 
joints  and  being  tersiinated  by  t'.vo  hooked  claws.  See  the 
Plate.  This  name  is  likewise  applied  to  animals  that 
resemble  the  formci-;  hence  we  make  use  of  the  words 
hohhUee,  wood-lice,  ffc. 

To  LOUSE,  i,louze)v.  a,  to  hunt  for  lice  ;  to  cleanse  from 
lice. 

LOU'SEWORT,  s.  the  name  of  a  plant ;  called  also  rattle 
and  cockscomb. 

LOU'SILY,  (lou^ihj)  ad.  in  a  paltry,  mean,  base,  and 
scurvy  manner. 

LOUSINESS,  (lousiness)  i.the  quality  of  abounding  in  lice. 

LOUSy,  (louzy)  a.  swarming  or  over  run  with  lice.    Fi- 
guratively, mean';  low-born  or  bred  ;  poor. 
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LOUT,  s.  [loeie,  old  Dutch]  a  bumpkin  ;  a  mean,  awk- 
ward, stupid,  and  clownish  fellow. 

To  LOUT,  V.  71.  [Idiitnn,  Sax.]  to  bend  tha  body  by  way 
of  obeisance;  to  make  a  bow. 

LOUTH,  a  large  and  considerable  town  of  Lincolnshire, 
containing  many  handsome  houses,  and  about  4000  inhabi- 
tants. It  has  a  large  church  with  a  fine  steeple,  thought 
by  some  to  be  as  high  as  the  spir<!  at  Grantham  which  is 
288  feet  high.  From  hence  there  is  a  canal  to  the  sea,  at 
Tilney,  about  8  miles.  It  is  situated  on  the  river  Lwd, 
from  whence  it  takes  its  name,  28  miles  N.  E.  of  Lincoln, 
and  148  N.  of  London.-  Markets  on  Wednesday  and  Satur- 
day. 

LOUTH,  a  county  of  Ireland,  in'the  province  of  Leinster, 
about  22  miles  in  length,  and  from  9  to  14  in  breadth; 
bounded  on  the  W.  by  Jlonaghan  and  Meath,  on  the  N.Jjy 
Armagh  and  Carlingford  bay,  on  the  E.  by  St.  George's 
Channel,  and  on  the  S.  by  Meath,  from  « liich  it  is  parted  by 
the  river  Boyne.  It  is  the  smallest  county  in  the  kingdom, 
but  very  fertile  and  pleasant,  and  coiili.ins  61  parishes,  1 !,.')( 0 
houses,  and  about  57,700  inhabitants.  Its  chief  towns  are 
Dundalk,  Carlingford,  Droglieda,  Ardee,  and  Dunleer. 

LO'UTISH,  a.  clownish ;  awkward. 

LO'UTISHLY,  ad.  after  the  manner  of  a  clown,  or  an 
awkward,  ill-bred  perscfi. 

LOUVAIN  or  LOEV  EN,  a  large  city  of  the  late  Austrian 
Brabant,  with  a  celebrated  university.  The  wails  of  this 
place  are  near  7  miles  in  circumference,  but  "ithin  tiiera 
are  a  great  many  gardens  and  vineyards.  The  public 
buildings  are  magniffcnt,  and  the  university  consists  of 
60  small  colleges,  much  admired  for  their  situation  and 
architecture,  but  not  sumptuous.  They  formerly  made 
large  quantities  of  cloth  here,  insomuch  that  this  city  con- 
tained at  one  time,  150,000  clothiers ;  but  at  present  their 
trade  is  generally  decayed,  and  the  place  is  chiefly  remark- 
able for  its  good  beer,  with  which  it  serves  the  neighbouring 
towns.  In  its  castle,  built  originally  by  the  Emperor 
Arnulph,  to  defend  the  country  against  the  Normans,  and 
called  at  first  Loven,  and  afterwards  Cesar's  Castle,  the 
emperor,  Charles  V.  and  his  sisters  were  brought  up  to  the 
vear  1510;  and  formerly  the  assend)ly  of  the  states  was 
Iield  there.  It  is  now  in  ruins.  It  is  seated  on  the  river 
Dyle,  12  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Brussels. 

LOW,  (/<))  a.  \ht^nr,  Isl.]  applied  to  situation,  implies 
comparison,  and  being  nearer  to  the  earth  than  something 
else;  in  this  sense  itis  opposed  to  AjT;/'.  Applied  to  stature, 
measuring  little,  and  opposed  to  tall.  Applied  to  station 
or  condition,  mean,  or  not  above  the  vulgar.  Applied  to 
price,  not  sold,  or  purchased  for  much  money  ;  cheap.  A  p- 
plied  to  the  mind,  depressed  or  dejected.  Applied  to  sound, 
scarce  audible.  Applied  to  style  orsentiment,  mean,  grovel- 
ling,  vulgar,  base,  or  dishonourable.  In  medicine,  to  make 
use  of  abstinence.  "  To  keep  the  body  htv."  Low  in  iht 
world,  implies,  reduced,  or  in  poor  circumstances. 

LOW,  (/«)  ad.  not  high,  apphed  to  situation.  Cheap, 
or  of  low  price,  applied  to  value.  Mean  or  base,  applied 
to  rank,  circimistances,  thoughts,  or  expressions.  Applied 
to  the  voice,  in  such  a  manner  as  scarcely  to  be  heard.  In 
chronology,  applied  to  times  approarhing  to  our  own.  "  It 
that  part  of  the  world  which  was  first  inhabited,  even  as  low 
down  as  Abraham's  time,  they  wandered  with  their  flocks 
and  herds."  Loche. 

To  LOW,  {K)  V.  n.  [hitman.  Sax.]  to  bellow,  or  make  a 
noise,  applied  to  that  made  by  oxert,  bulls,  or  cows. 

LO'WBELL,  s.  UoKe  denotes  a  flame,  in  Scotland  ;  and 
to  loice,  to  flamcj  a  Kind  of  fowlingin  the  night,  in  which  the     « 
birds  are  wakened  by  a  bell,  and  lured  by  a  tlame  into  a  net. 

LOWE,  s.  [from  the  Sax.  Ideate,  or  hlaiw,  Goth.]  signifies 
a  hill,  heap,  tomb,  or  barrow,  and  is  used  in  the  names  of 
places. 

To  LO'WER,  {loYr)  V.  a.  to  humble  ;  to  bring  down  ;  to 
bring  lower ;  to  strike  a  flag  by  way  of  submission  ;  to  lessen 
the  value  or  price  of  a  thing;  to  make  weaker  by  the  addi- 
tion of  some  weaker  liquor.    Figuratively,  to  depress  or 
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lessen  a  perBons  pride.  Neuter!^',  f  o  siuk ;  to  fall ;  to  grow 
less.  Si'NON.  VV*  make  use  of  the  word  lower,  ■with  re- 
spcct  to  tlie  diminishing  the  height  of  things,  or  to  certain 
motions  of  a  body :  We /ower  a  beam  ;  we  /ohvt  the  sails  of 
a  ship;  we  Imi-er  n  baildinK;  ;  we  loner  the  eyes,  the  head, 
Arc.— 'Wc  use  the  expression,  letdown,  with  regard  to  thinj;* 
made  to  cover  others,  and  which,  being  lifted  up,  leave  them 
uncovered  :  We  let  down  the  lid  of  a  trunk ;  we  let  down  the 
eye-lids  ;  we  let  down  the  lappets,  or  the  gown. 

LO'WERMOST,  {locnnost)  a.  (the  superlative    of  Ion; 
which  is  thus  compared,  lew,  lower,  lowermost)  below  all 
others  in  place,  circumstances,  or  rank. 
LO'WKSTOFF,  See  Lestoff. 

LOAVLAND,  {Idland)  t.  a  vale,  or  plain ;  opposed  to  an 
eminence. 

LO'WLINESS,  (?oliiie!:s)  s.  a  disposition  of  mind  wherein 
a  person  thinks  humbly  of  himself ;  meanness ;  want  of 
dignity. 

LOWLY,  {loir;)  ad.  in  an  humble  manner ;  meanly  ;  or 
without  dignity. 

LO'WLY,  (Joli/)  a.  humble;  thinking  modestly  of  one's 
self;  ofiowranU;  mean;  wanting  dignity. 

LOWN,  (I(/oii)  s.  \locn,  Belg.]  a  rascal  or  scoundrel. 
LO'WNESS,  [loness)  s.  the  qunlity  of  Ix'ing  near  the 
ground,  applied  to  situation  ;  of  short  measure,  ajiplied  to 
stature.  Meanness,  applied  to  condition  ;  want  of  rank  or 
dignity.  Want  of  loftiuessor  sublimity,  applied  to  thoughts 
or  style.     Dejection  or  depression,  applied  to  the  mind. 

To  LOWK,  (the  ow  is  pron.  as  'n\  ■now)  v.  u.  to  appear 
dark,  cjpomy,  or  stormy.  To  be  clouded,  applied  to  the 
sky.  To  frown,  or  look  sullen  ;  to  appear  angry,  applied  lo 
the  countenance. 

LOWB,  (the  oia  is  pron.  as  in  vow)  s.  cloudiness  or 
Rloominess,  applied  to  the  sky.  An  appearance  of  anger, 
applied  to  the  countenance. 

LCWRiNGLY.fsce  preceding  word)  ad.  with  cloudiness 
or  gloominess,  applied  to  the  sky.  V'ith  an  appearance  or 
air  of  anger,  applied  to  the  countenance. 

LOWSPI'RITED,  {lo-sp'irite.d)  a.  dejected;  depressed; 
witliotit  vigour  or  vivacity  ;  dull,  melancholy,  gloomy. 

To  JjOWT,  {ow  pronounced  as  in  iiow)  ».  n.  to  look  sourly, 
surlily,  or  clownishiv. 

LOXODRO'?iHC,  s.  [from  loxos,  oblique,  and  dromos,  a 
course,  Gr.]  the  art  of  oblique  sailing  by  the  rhomb,  which 
idways  makes  an  equal  angle  with  every  n)eridiau  ;  that  is, 
when  you  sail  neither  directly  under  the  equator,  nor  under 
one  and  the  same  meridian,  but  across  them :  hence  the 
table  of  rhombs,  or  the  transverse  table  of  miles,  with  the 
tables  of  longitudes  and  latitudes,  by  wiiicli  the  sailor  may 
particularly  lind  his  course,  distance,  latitude,  or  longitude, 
is  called  Inxmlromic. 

LO'Y'.AiL,  n.  [loyal,  Fr.J  obedient  or  true  to  the  duty 
owing  to  a  prince,  riguratively,  faithful  in  love,  or  true  to 
a  lover. 

LO'YALIST,  s.  one  who  professes  an  inviolable  adhe- 
rence to  a  king ;  a  term  given  to  those  who  adhered  to  king 
Charles  L 

LO'Y.VLLY,  ad.  with  inviolable  adherence  and  fidelity  to 
a  king. 

LO'Y.ALTY,  s.  Vtoytna'e,  Fr.]  firm  and  inviolable  adhe- 
rence to  a  prince.  Figuratively,  fidelity,  or  immoveable  at- 
taclunent  to  a  lover. 

LO'ZENGE,  s.  \l!!ins;e,  Fr.]  a  figure  consisting  of  four 
equal  or  parallel  sides,  two  of  whose  angles  are  acute,  and 
the  other  two  obtuse,  the  distance  between  the  two  obtuse 
ones  being  equal  to  the  length  of  one  side.  In  heraldry,  a 
iliomb,  or  figure  of  four  equal  sides,  but  unequal  angles,  re- 
sembling a  aiamond  on  cards  :  in  this  all  uniuarried  gentle- 
women and  widows  bear  their  arms.  In  medicine,  a  re- 
medy made  up  into  sinait  fiat  pieces,  sometimes  cut  in  the 
form  of  a  lozenge,  to  be  held  and  chewed  in  the  mouth  till 
dissolved. 
LP.  a  contraction  for  lordsliip. 
LU'BBAUD,  *.  [from  lubber  \  a  lazy,  sturdy  fellow. 


LU'BBER,  s.  [Iiibbed,  fat,  Dan.]  a  sluidy  drone;  an  idle, 
fat,  or  bulkv  person. 

LFBBERLY.n.  lazy  and  bulky. 

LU'BBERLY,  ad.  in   an  awkward,  lazy,  and    cluiusy . 
manner. 

LU'BECK,  a  celebrated  sea-port  of  llolstcin,  in  Lower 
Saxony.  It  is  a  free  imperial  city,  and  was  long  the  head 
of  the  famous  Ilanscatic  League,  which  was  formed  here  in 
11G4.  It  was  likewise  the  most  commercial  city  and  pow- 
erfid  republic  of  the  North.  Its  fleet  set  the  northern  powers 
at  defiance,  and  rode  triumphant  in  the  Baltic.  But  Lubeck 
retains  scarcely  a  shadow  of  its  former  power.  The  houses 
of  Lubeck  are  built  all  of  stone,  in  a  very  antient  style  of 
architecture;  the  doors  being  so  large  as  to  admit  carriages 
into  the  hall,  which  frequcnlly  serves  for  a  coachhouse. 
The  walls  of  many  houses  bear  the  date  of  the  15th  century, 
and,  at  that  period,  no  doubt,  the  town  was  esteemed  very 
beautiful.  The  streets  are, for  the  most  part,  steep,  as  the 
city  stands  on  '.he  two  sides  of  a  long  hill,  the  eastern  part 
extending  towards  the  V/ackenitz,  as  the  Western  docs  to- 
wards the  Trave.  Here  arc  4  parochial  churches,  besides 
liie  cathedral.  The  town-house  is  a  superb  structure,  and 
has  several  towers.  In  it  is  a  largo  hall  called  Haanstsaal, 
where  the  deputies  of  the  Hans  towns  used  formerly  to 
meet.  Here  is  also  a"fine  exchange,  built  in  the  year  1083. 
The  inhabitants  are  all  Lutherans,  and  there  are2l  preachers, 
whose  chief  has  the  title  of  Snperintendant.  Here  were  for- 
merly 4  convents  :  and  in  that  of  St.  John  there  are  still  22 
Protestant  girls,  under  the  government  of  an  abbess.  That 
of  St.  Mary  MagdiHen  is  turned  into  an  hospital ;  that  of  St. 
Anne  is  made  a  house  of  correction  ;  and  of  the  monastery  of 
St.  Catharine,  they  have  made  a  handsome  college.  In  the 
great  hospital  there  is  always  a  considerable  number  of  poor 
men  and  women.  Beside  this,  there  are  14  other  hospitals, 
1  for  lunatics,  a  pest  house,  and  4  others  for  sick  persons. 
Lubeck  is  seated  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Trave, 
(which  is  the  largest  ;)  the  Stcckenilz,  another  navigable 
stream,  by  which  it  commnnicates  with  the  Elbe  ;  and  the 
Wackenitz,  which  issues  from  the  lake  of  Ratzeburgh,  and, 
after  joining  the  Scwartau,  falls  into  the  Baltic ;  by  means  of 
which  several  streams,  long  and  flat-bottomed  vessels  pass 
from  the  Baltic  into  the  (ierinan  Ocean,  14  miles  S.  W.  of  . 
the  Baltic,  and  40  N.  E.  of  Hamburgh.  Travenuinde  is  the 
port  of  Lubeck  to  which  it  belongs,  and  is  12  miles  N.  N. 
E.  of  that  citv.  In  1789,  951  ships  sailed  from  this  port.  ' 
Lat.  53.  tA.  N.  Ion.  10. 44.  E. 

LUBLIN,  a  city  of  Poland,  capital  of  a  palatine  of  the 
same  name,  part  of  which  is  annexed  to  the  new  kingdom  of 
Galicia.  It  contains  several  churches  and  convents,  has 
three  annual  fairs,  which  last  a  mouth  each,  and  are  fre- 
quented by  great  numbers  of  German,  Greek,  Armcniati, 
Turkish,  Russian,  Jewish,  and  even  Arabian  merchants, 
and  is  situated  in  a  very  pleasant  and  fertile  country,  on 
the  little  river  Bystranza,  with  a  castle  bujlt  ou  a  high  rock, 
85  miles  S.  E.  of  Warsaw. 

LU'BRIC,  a.  [Inhiciis,  Lat.]  slippery,  or  so  smooth  of 
siirface  that  things  would  slip  off  with  the  least  sloping; 
wanton. 

To  LU'BRIC  ATE,  ,r.  a,  [from  luhims,  Lat.]  to  make 
smooth  or  slippery. 
To LUBRICITATE,  v.  a.  See  Lubuicate. 
LUBRI'CITY,  s.  \!ubrieiti,  Fr.\  slipperiness  or  smooth- 
ness of  surface  ;  aptness  to  glide  over  any  part,  or  to  facili- 
tate motion.  Figuratively,  uncertainty ;  slipperiness;  insta- 
bility. .Wantonness ;  lewdness. 

LU'BRICIOUS,  a.  [from  lubricus,  Lat.]  slippery ;  smooth ; 
uncertain. 

LUBRIFA'CTION,  s.  [from  liJiricus,  slippery,  and  ^aci», 
to  make,  Lat.l  the  act  of  making  smooth  or  slippery. 

LUBRIF'iCATION,  J.  [from  lubricvi,  slippery,  and^Jo. 
to  be  made,  I^t.]  the  act  of  rendering  smooth,  or  so  slippery 
as  to  render  the  motion  easy. 

LUCCA,  a  town  of  Italy,  formerly  capital  of  a  republic  of 
the  same  name.  Jt  is  about  3  Italian  miles  in  circumference, 
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Tlie  inhabitants,  who  are  above  40,000,  are  consiflerable 
manufacturers  of  silk,  and  gold  and  silver  stufls  ;  for  this 
reason  it  is  called  Lucca  the  Industrious.  The  state  palace  is 
a  large  building,  and  includes  the  arsenal,  which  has  arms 
for  20,000  men.  The  houses  are  hand»ome,  and  the  streets 
broad  and  well  paved,  but  most  of  them  are  irrejjular.  It  is 
seated  in  the  middle  of  a  fruitful  plain,  terminating  in  plea- 
sant eminences,  near  the  river  Serchio,  10  miles  N.  N.  K.  of 
Pisa,  37  W.  of  Florence,  and  156  N.  by  W.  of  Rome.  Lat. 
43.  50.  N.  lou.  10  35.  E.  . 

I.LJ'CENT,  part,  [liicen,  from  lux,  lijjlit,  Lat. J  bright ; 
shininn;  darting  rays. 

LU'CERN,  one  "of  the  13  cantons  of  Swisserland,  and 
the  most  considerable  of  them  except  Zurich  ,and  Bern. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  E.  and  S.  E.  by  the  canton  of  Zug, 
Schweitz,  and  Underwalden ;  and  on  all  the  other  sides 
by  the  canton  of  Bern.  The  inhabitants,  who  are  Roman- 
ists, are  under  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of 
Coustauce.  It  is  about  30  miles  in  length,  and  20  in  its 
mean  breadth.  The  soil  is  fertile,  but  unequal;  the  south- 
ern parts  ■■\tc  mountainous,  but  without  glaciers  ;  and  there 
is  a  very  considerable  exportation  of  cheese.  The  sove- 
reign power  of  this  republic  resides  in  the  council  of  100, 
comprising  the  senate,  or  little  council.  The  former  is  the 
nominal  sovereign  ;  but  the  power  resides  in  the  latter, 
consisting  of  3C  persons,  who  aVe  formed  into  two  divisions, 
which  exercise  the  oHice  by  rotation.  Although  the  govern- 
ment appears  purely  aristocratic,  yet  this  aristocracy  is  re- 
strained in  divers  respects  ;  as  in  the  matter  of  making 
war  or  peace,  concluding  new  alliances,  acquiring  new  ter- 
ritories, orimposuignew  taxes,  the  consent  ofall  the  citizens 
must  be  obtained.  The  chiefs  of  the  republic  are  two  ma- 
gistrates called  advoyers.  , 

LUCERNE,*,  a  plant  cultivated  by  our  farmers  in  the 
manner  of  clover,  and  is  the  only  plant  whose  hay  is  prefer- 
able to  the  saintfoin,  for  the  fattening  of  cattle. 

LU'CIA,  St,  or  Alousie,  an  island  of  the  West  Indies, 
about'22  miles  in  length,  and"  15  in  breadth,  affording, 
amongst  other  tropical  productions,  plenty  of  cocoa  and 
fustic.  It  is  very  healthy,  and  exhibitsavarietyof  hills,  yet 
partly  consists  of  very  fertile  plains,  finely  watered  with  ri- 
vulets, and  furnished  with  timber  fit  for  building  houses  and 
\vindmills,  and  often  euijiloyed  for  that  purpose  both  by  the 
French  and  English  plaiiters.  It  is  provided  with  several  . 
good  bays  and  commodious  harbours,  the  chief  of  which, 
called  the  Little  Careiw^e,  is  nnilwncd  the  best  in  all  the 
Caribhee  Islands.'  In  it  arc  two  remarkably  round  and  high 
mountains,  said  to  be  volcanoes,  by  which  this  island  may  be 
known  at  a  considerable  dislanre.  It  was  long  considered 
as  neutral  by  the  English  and  French,  till  it  was  ceded  to 
France  by  the  peace  of  1763.  In  1777,  it  was  taken  by  the 
Knalisli,  but  restored  to  the  French  by  the  peace  of  1783. 
This  island  was  taken  by  the  English  in  the  late  war,  (also 
in  the  present,  soon  after  its  commencement,)  and  still 
remains  in  their  possession  ;  it  is  about  70  miles  N.  N.  W.  of 
l};!iba(loes,  and  38  S.  W.  of  Martinique.  Lat.  13.  25.  N. 
loi).  GO.  54.  W. 

LU'CID,  «.  \lucidus,  from  lux.,  light,  Lat.] shining;  bright; 

.  glittering.      Figuratively,  transparent.     "  Lrwid  streams." 

Par.  Lost.   Without  any  disorder  of  the  mind,  applied  to 

those  intervals  of  sense. which  are  sometimes  met  with  in 

mad  persons. 

LUCI'DITY,  «. splendor;  brightness. 

LU'CIFER,  *.  [Lat.]  in  astronomy,  is  the  bright  star  Ve- 
nus, which  in  a  morning  goes  before  the  sun,  and  appears  at 
day-break,  and  in  the  evening  follows  the  sun,  and  is  then 
called  Hesperus,  or  the  evening  star.  In  scripture,  it  sig- 
nifies the  devil. 

LUCIFEROUS,  a.  ffrom  lux,  light,  and/e»o,  to  bring,  Lat.] 
bringing  light  either  to  the  eye  or  mind. 

LUCI'FIC,  a.  [from  lux,  light,  and  facio,  to  make,-  Lat.] 
making  or  producing  light. 

,   XiUCK,  s,  [geluch,  Beljj.J  any  thing  whiLJi  happens  uii- 
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expectedly  in  a  person's  favour ;  fortune,  ejtiicr  good  or 
bad  ;  any  event  that  happens  without  being  designed  or 
foreseen. 

LU'CKILY,  «rf.  in  a  fortunate  manner  :  by  good  hap. 

LU'CKINESS,  s.  the  quality  of'turning  out  to  a  person's 
advantage,  though  undesigned  or  unforeseen  by  himself;  ca- 
sual happiness.. 

LU'CKLESS,  a.  unfortunate,  or  unhappy. 

LUCKNOW,  an  antient  city  of  Hiiidoostan,  capital  of 
Oude.  It  is"  an  extensive  place,  but  poorly  built;  the 
houses  are  chiefly  of  mud,  covered  with  thatch,  and  many 
consist  entirely  of  thatch  and  bamboos;  and  are  thatched 
with  leaves  of  the  cocoa-nut,  palm-tree,  and  sometimes 
with  straw.  The  houses  of  the  merchants  are  of  brick, 
lofty  and  strong,  and  there  are  some  but  not  many,  mag- 
nificent edifices,  Sujah  Dcwlab,  having  destroyed  most  of 
the  antient  palaces,  when  he  erected  others.  Lucknow 
is  650  miles  Is.  W.  of  Calcutta,  Lat.  26.35.  N.lon.;81.  25.  E. 

LU'CKY,  a.  [geluchig,  Belg.]  fortunate  without  any  de- 
sign, or  contrary  to  expectation. 

LUCONIA,  or  Manilla,  the  chief  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  in  Asia,  about  400  miles  in  lenj^th,  and  100  in 
breadth.  The  produce  of  this  very  fertile  and  healthy 
island  is  wax,  cotton,  wild  cinnamon,  sulphur,  cocoa-nuts, 
rice,  and  gold,  which  is  found  in  every  part ;  horses,  buA'a- 
loes,  game,  40dirtcrent  sorts  of  palm-trees,  and  all  sorts  of 
fruits,  both  of  the  E.  and  W.  Indies,  with  some  that  are  to 
be  found  no  where  else.  The  inhabitants  are  composed 
of  several  nations,  besides  Spaniards,  and  they  all  produce 
a  mixed  breed,  distinct  from  any  of  the  rest.  The  blacks 
have  long  hair  and  good  features  ;  and  there  is  one  tribe  who 
tattoo  themselves,  drawing  curious  figures  on  their  bodies. 
To  this  island  the  Spaniards  bring  all  sorts  of  commodities ; 
such  as  silver  from  New  Spain,  Mexico,  and  Peru  ;  diamonds 
from  Golconda  ;  silks,  tea,  Japan  and  China  ware,  and  gold 
dust  from  China  and  Japan.  The  Spaniards  send  hence 
two  large  ships  every  year  to  Acapuico  in  Mexico,  with 
merchandise,  and  return  back  with  silver.  There  is  an 
inquisition  here,  but  it  does  not  affect  the  natives  and  the 
Mahometans.     Manilla  is  the  capital. 

LUCRATIVE,  a.  [htcratif,  Fr.  from  lucrum,  'gain,  Lat.J 
gainful ;  profitable ;  bringing  money. 

LU'CRE,  (luker)  s.  [lucnnn,  Lat.J  gain  ;  emolument ; 
p'rolit ;  increase  of  money. 

LUCRITEROUS,  a."[from  lucrum,  gain,  and  fero,  to 
bring,  Lat.]  profitable  ;  producing  gain. 

LUCRl'FIC,  a.  [from  lucrum,  gain,  and  facio,  to  make, 
Lat.]  producing  gam. 

LU'CROUS,  a.  [from  lucrum,  gain,  Lat.]  producing  gain  or 
profit. 

LUCT.ATION,  *.  [from  luctor,  to  wrestle  or  strive,  Lat.J 
wrestling;  striving';  struggling. 

LU'CTUOUS,  a.  [from  luctus,  sorrow,  Lat.]  sorrowful. 

To  LUCUBRATE,  v.  a.  [lucubro,  from  lux,  light,  Lat.]  to 
watch  or  study  bv  night. 

LUCUBRATION,  s.  [from  lucubro,  to  study  by  candle- 
light, Lat.J  to  study  by  candle  light ;  any  thing  composed 
by  night. 

LUCUBRATORY,  a.  [from  ?«ci(J»'o  to  study  by  candle- 
light, Lat.]  composed  by  night  or  candle-light. 

LU'CULENT,  a.  [lucu/eiittis,  from  lux,  light,  Lat.]  certain  ; 
plain ;  evident.  Clear.  "  And  lucuknt  along  the  purer 
rivers  flow."  Tliomson. 

LU'DICROUS,  a.  .[Indicer,  from  ludus,  play.  Lat.]  bur- 
lesque ;  exciting  laughter  by  its  oddity  or  comicalness ; 
sportive. 

LUDICROUSLY,  ad.  in  burlesque;  sportively;  in 
a  manner  that  raises  laughter  by  its  extravagance  or 
oddity. 

LU'DICROUSNESS,  i.  the  quality  of  being  ridiculous; 
the  gualitr  of  exciting  mirth  or  laughter. 

LUDlFlCATION,  *.  [from  Iwlus,  sport,  and  fnrio,  to  make, 
Lat.]  the  act  of  mocking  or  making  sport  of  another . 
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rUDLOW,  a  l;ir<je,  neat,  lloiirialiins,  Riidwrl!  built  town 
•f  Shropsjiire  seated  on  tlie  rivt-r  'I'eine,  iic-ar  its,  coiilliix 
\^ilh  (he  Corve,  in  a  pioiisant.fViiitfitl.antI  nopulnns  countiy, 
ta  miles  S,  of  Slircwsbury,  and  138  N.  W.  of  London. 
Arllinr  piince  of  Wales  son  of  Mcnry  \'U.  licld  a  court  and 
dicdlicrc;  and  here  Henry  VI II.  eslablislied  the  council  of  the 
MarclieE,  whose  lo.-d  lieutenant  used  to  keep  his  sourt  here, 
till  they  were  disused  in  the  rei«n  of  William  III.  wlio  ap- 
pointed two  lord  lieutenants  of  N.  and  S.  Wales.  It  is  a 
great  thoroughfare  to  Wales,  and  is  much  resorted  to  by  the 
Welch  youth  of  both  sexes  for  education.  It  sends  two 
niend)ers  to  parliament.    Market  on  Monday. 

LUES.  *.  a  pestilence  or  plague. 

LUES  VRNKRi:'A,j.[Lat.Jthe  foul  disease ;  the  clap. 

LUFF,  *.  [Scot.]  the  palm  of  the  hand. 

To  LUFF,  t?.  «.  [lonvvi/er,  Fr.J  at  sea,  to  keep  close  te 
the  wind.    See  LooF. 

■  To  LUG,  r.  a.  [nliicenn,  Sax.]  to  hale  or  drag ;  to  pull 
with  great  violence.  To  lu^  out  or  draw  a  sword,  in  bur- 
lesque language. 

LUG,  *.  a  small  fish  ;  a  land  measure,  containing  a  pole 
or  perch  ;  the  ear. 

LUGGAGE,  s.  [from  lug]  any  thing  cumbrous  or  un- 
wieldy to  canv. 

LUGGERSlIALL,  a  small  town  in  Wiltshire,  formerly 
the  residence  of  several  kings.  It  is  seated  near  the  Forest 
of  Chute,  in  a  delifjhtfid  coimtry  15  miles  N.  of  Salisbury 
and  f>4  S.  by  W.  of  London.    Market  disused. 

LUGO,  a  city  of  Galicia,  chiefly  celebrated  for  its  warm 
medicinal  springs.  It  contains  3  parish  chnrdies,  '4  con- 
vents, 2  hospitals,  and  a  seminary,  and  is  situated  on  the 
river  Minho,  40  miles  N.  of  Orense. 

LUGUBRIOUS,  a.  [liigiibre,  Fr.  liig„hit,  Lat]  mournful ; 
sorrowful. 

LUKE,  St.  (one  of  the  four  Evangelists)  a  native,  as  is 
generally  supposed,  of  Antioch,  the  metropolis  of  Syria,  a 
place  renowned  for  this  one  peculiar  honour,  that  the  disci- 
ples of  Jesus  were  here  first  called  Christians.  He  was  by 
profession,  as  appears  from  the  mention  made  of  him  by 
St.  Paul,  a  physician:  and  some  will  have  liim  also  to  have 
been  eminent  for  painting ;  but  of  this  we  have  no  accounts 
that  can  be  depended  upon.  He  became  afterwards  an  inse- 
parable companion  and  fellow-labonrerofthe  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles  in  the  ministry  ;  attending  him  in  all  his  travels,  ac- 
companyinghim  inhis  dangerous  voyage  Jo  Rome,and  minis- 
tering to  him  in  his  necessities.  There  are  different  accounts 
concerning  the  countries  where  St.Liike  afterwards  preached 
the  gospel:  some  say,  tliat  leaving  St.  Paul  at  Rome,  he  re- 
turned oack  hito  the  East,  and  travelled  through  great  nait 
of  it,  preaching  the  gospel  in  Egypt,  and  the  porta  of  Lyr»ia, 
where  he  converted  nianv  to  Christianity  ;  but  others  think 
lie  did  not  wholly  leave  St.  Paul  till  the  latter  had  finished 
liis  course  by  martyrdom.  Some  again  say,  that  he  first 
preached  the  gospel  in  Dalmatia  and  Galatia,  then  in  Italy 
and  Macedonia,  and  that  with  great  diligence  and  success. 
The  antients  are  not  at  all  agreed  either  concehiing  tlie 
time,  or  place,  or  manner  of  liis_  death;  of  all  which  such 
various  accounts  arc  given,  that  it  wouhl  be  tedious  here  to 
insert  them.  He  is  universally  acknowledged  to  have  been 
the  author  of  the  Gospel  that  goes  luidcr  his  name,  and  of 
the  book  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  both  which  he  dedicates 
to  Theophilus,  whom  some  writers  suppose  to  have  been  a 

f)erson  of  some  eiuineucc,  probably  at  Antioch,  converted 
>y  St  Luke. 

LU'KFAVARM,  a.  moderately, or  mildly  warm.  Applied 
to  lltfjifTections,  indifl'erent ;  not  ardent  or  zealous. 

LUKEWARMLY,  mI.  with  moderate  warmth,  applied 
to  things.    Willi  indifference,  applied  to  the  alTcclions. 

LUKEWA  HMNESS,  «.  the  <niality  of  being  moderately 

warm,  applied  to  things.    Applied  to  the  aficctions,  iiuliftc- 

rencc,  or  want  of  ardor.    • 

"  I'o  LULL,  v.  a.  [liilii,  Dan.]  to  bring  on  sleep  by  singing 

•f  some  agreeable  sound  ;  to  compose,  quiet,  or  pacify. 

LU'LLaBY,  s.  f  Johnson  observes  that  nurses  call  going  to 
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sleep  Jy,  h;/;  and  consequently  /«//«*)/  implies  (o  lull  to  sleep] 
a  soil"  made  use  of  by  nurses  to  make  children  sleep. 

LUMBAGO,*,  [from  lumbi,  the  loins,  Lat.]  in  nieditiiie, 
a  name  given  to  pains  about  the  loins  and  the  siiiali  of  the 
back,  generally  preceding  the  fits  of  a  fever  or  an  ngiie. 

LU'MBliU,  s.[geloma,  Sax.J  any  thing  useless  and  cumber- 
some. 

To  LU'MBER,  r. «.  to  heap  together  in  a  confused  man- 
ner like  useless  goods.  Neuterly,  to  move  hcavilv,  as  bur- 
dened with  his  own  bulk.  "  FiTst  let  them  run  at  targe,  nor 
lumber  o'er  the  meads,  nor  cross  the  wood."  Viytl. 

LU'MINARY,  s.  [Iumi7uire,  Lat.]  any  body  wliich  gives 
light ;  any  thing  which  makes  a  discovery,  or  gives  iiilclti- 
gence.  Applied  by  way  of  eminence  to  the  sun  or  moon, 
on  account  of  their  extraordinary  lustre,  and  tlie  grciit  light 
they  aflbrd  us.  Figuratively,  a  person  that  makes  discove- 
ries and  communicates  them. 

LUMINATION,  *.  [fromhmen,  light,  Lat.]  the  act  of 
emitting  light. 

LU'MINOUS,  a.  [li<mineit.v,  Fr.]  shining;  giving  light; 
darting  rays  ;  enlightened  ;  brifjht. 

LU'MNf  E,  s.  in  ornithology,  the  name  of  a  wafer-fowl  of 
the  diver  kind,  called  by  authors  colyinbus  aicticus;  coiii- 
mon  about  Iceland  and  some  parts  of'Norway,  and  scarce 
known  in  other  parts  of  the  worlfl. 

LUMP,  s.  [lonipe,  Bclg.J  a  shapeless  mass;  the  whole-; 
all  the  parts  taken  together;  the  gross. 
|i  To  LUMP, »'.  n.  to  take  in  the  gross  without  regard  fu 
particulars. 

LU'MPFISII,  s,    a  fish  so  named  on    account  of   its 
form. 
LU'MPING.n.  large;  heavy;  great.  A  low  word. 
LU'MPISH,  a.  heavy ;  gross ;  bulky,  applied  to  things. 
Dull  or  inactive,  applied  to  persons. 

LUTMPISIILY,  ad.  ilia  heavy  manner,  applied  to  things. 
In  a  stupid  manner,  applied  to  persons. 
LU'MPISIINESS,  s.  stupid  or  inactive  hesviness. 
LU'MPY.a.  full  of  lumps,  or  of  small  compact  masses. 
LU'NACY,  «  I  from  /«««,  the  ciooii,  Lat.]  a  kind  of  fren- 
zy usually  most  violent  at  full  moon.     Madness  in  general, 
though  niost  properly  applied  to  that  species  which  is  sub- 
ject  to  intervals  of  sound  memory  or  judgment. 

LU'NAR,  or  LUNARY,  a.  [from  lima,  a  moon,  Lat.  [  relat- 
ing to  the  moon;  under  the  dominion  of  the  moon.  In 
cliymistry  belonging  to  silver.  Lunar  jyeriodical  mmU/ia  con- 
sist each  of  27  days,  7  hours,  43  minutes  and  4  three-fifths 
seconds.  I.imar  tifnodieal  mmiiha  consist  of  99  <lays,  12 
hours,  44  minutes  and  3  seconds ;  and  lunar  i/eart,  of  354 
days,  8  hours,  48  minutes,  and  30  seconds,  or  12  synodical 
months. 
LU'NARY,  #.  [from  hma,  tlie  moon,  Lat.]  rnoonwort. 
LUNATED,  a.  [from  luna,  the  moon,  Lat.]  formed  like 
a  half  moon. 

LU'NATIC,  a.  [from  Imia;  the  moon,  Lat.]  mad ;  made 
mad  by  the  intliieuce  of  the  moon. 

LU'NATIC,  s.  a  person  that. is  sometimes  of  sound  niomo- 
rj',  and  at  other  times  mad  ;  who,  as  long  as  he  is  without 
understanding,  is,  in  law,  said  to  be  wn  enmpos  mentrs. 

LUNATION,  s.  [i/maiVoH,  J'r.]  llie  synodic  revolution  of 
the  moon  ;  the  period  or  space  of  lime  between  one  moon 
and  another. 

LUNCARTY,  a  town  of  Perthshire,  about  6  miles  N.  of 
Perth.  It  is  noted,  at  preseiit,  for  one  of  the  most  exten- 
sive bleaching  grounds  in  Scotland  and  is  signalized  in 
Scottish  history,  for  being  the  place  where  in  tne  year  070, 
tlie  gallant  Hay  turned  the  tide  of  conquest  in  favour  ofhii 
countrymen,  the  Scots,  in  a  victory  obtained  over  the 
Danes. 

LUXCH,  or  LUNCHEON,  *.  as  m-ich  food  ns  one's 
liaiid  can  hold  ;  a  large  piece  or  bread  or  meat ;  usual(jr 
applied  to  food  eaten  between  meals. 

LUND,  a  town,  the  capital  of  Scania,  and  the  see  of  an 
archbishop.  It  is  accounted  the  most  antient  in  Sweden, 
accordins  to  an  okl  proverb,  Uiat  when  0ur  Saviour,  Jesus 
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Christ,  wns  born,  Lund  was  in  its  glory.  Here  is  an  univer- 
sity founded  by  Charles  XI.  for  21  professors,  and  furnished 
with  a  good  library.  Tiie  nuinber  of  students  isabout300, 
and  of  other  inhabitants  about  800,  who  have  but  liltle 
trade.  Here  likewise  a  royal  physio";raphical  society  was 
instituted  in  177C,  and  incorporated  by  the  king  in  1778. 
llie  subjects  treated  of  in  its  Acts  relate  only  to  natural 
liistory,  chymistry,  and  agriculture.  The  cathedral  is  an 
antient  irregular  building.  It  is  20  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Lands- 
crona,  and  225  S.  W,  of  Stockliobu,  Lat.  58.  33.  N.  Ion. 
13.  26.  K. 

LUNDY,  an  island  in  the  mouth  of  tne  British  Channel, 
near  the  nn'ddle,  between  Devonshire  and  Pembrokeshire. 
It  is  about  6  miles  long,  and  2  broad,  and  encompassed  with 
inaccessible  rocks,  so  that  it  has  but  one  entrance,  and  there 
scarcely  two  persons  can  goa-breast.  In  the  N.  part  of  it 
.  is  a  high  pyramidical  rock,  called  the  Constable.  Here  are 
Iiorses,  kine,  hogs,  and  goats,  with  groat  store  of  sheep  and 
rabbits;  but  the  chief  commodity  is  fowl,  with  which  it 
■  abounds  much,  their  eggs  being  fliick  upon  the  ground,  at 
their  season  of  breeding.  It  had  once  a  fort  and  a  chapel ; 
at  present  the  onjy  inhabitants  are  a  man  and  his  family. 

LITNE,  sAftom  lima,  the  moon,.  Lat.]  any  ."thing  in  the 
shape  of  a  half  moon  ;  a  fit  of  frenzy  or  lunacy  ;  a  hawk's 
Jeasli.  In  geometry  a  plane  in  form  of  a  crescent  or  half 
moon. 

LU'NENBUUGH,  a  duchry  in  the  circle  of  Lower  Saxony, 
■which,  including?  Zell,  is  separated  from  Holstein  and  Lawen- 
burg  on  the  N.  by  the  river  Elbe ;  and  is  bounded  on  the  K. 
by  the  duchies  of  Brunswick  and  Mecklenburgh.-  It  is 
about  too  miles  in  length,  and  70  in  breadth.  It  is  watered  by 
the  rivers  Aller,Elbe,  Ihnena,  Jetze,  the  Old  Mark,  the  Lahe, 
the  Seeve,  and  other  rivers;  and  part  of  it  is  full  of  heaths 
and  forests ;  but,  near  the  rivers,  pretty  fertile.  It  aboumls 
■with  wild  boars,  which  the  German  nobility  come  to  hunt 
here  for  their  diversion,  at.certain  seasons.  If  was  long  sub- 
ject to   the  elector  of   Hanover.     Luuenburgh    is    the 

capital.    

LUNE'Tl'E,  *.  [Fr.]  in  fortification, 'a  demilune,  or  half 
moon ;  an  enveloped  counterguard  or  elevation  of  earth, 
niade  in  the  middle  of  the  ditch  before  the  courtiue,  consist- 
ing of  two  faces  forming  a  re-entering  angle,  and  serving, 
like  fanse-brays,  to  dispute  the  passage  of  a  ditch. 

LU'NEVILLE,  a  town  iu  the  department  of  Meurthe, 
seated  in  a  marshy  country,  which  has  been  drained,  on  the 
river  IMeurthe,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Vesouze,  12 
miles  S.  E.  of  Nanci.  In  the  6th  century  it  \vas  a  county 
of  itself,  but  in  the  12th  it  Was  tniited  to  Lorrain.  Its  mag- 
nificent castle,  where  the  dukes  of  Lorrain  formerly  kept 
their  court,  as  did  afterwards  king  Stanislaus,  is  now  con- 
verted into  barracks.  Stanislaus  founded  here  a  military 
school,  a  large  library,  and  a  fine  hospital. 

To  LUNGE,  V.  a.  [allonger,  Fr.]  iu  fencing,  to  make  a 
push. 
LUNGE,  s.  in  fencing,  a  push. 

LU'NGED,  (the  g-  is  pron.  hard)  a.  [from  lm^s\  having 
lungs  ;  resembling  the  action  of  the  lungs  in  drawing  and 
forcing  out  air. 

LUNGS,  s.  [hms^en,  Sax.]  the  lights,  or  that  part  of  the 
body  by  which  the  act  of  breathing  is  performed.  It  has 
no  singular. 

LU'NCtWOPiT,  s.  in  botany,  a  genns  of  plants,  of  rtliich 
there  are  two  sorts,  viz.  the  broad-leaved,  and  tiie  sea- 
bugloss.  The  tree  lungwort,  or  liverwort,  is  a  kuid  of  lichen, 
found  on  trunks  of  trees,  particularly  those  of  the  oak  and 
ash,  on  rocks,  and  sometimes  on  heaps  of  stones  in  shady 
places.  The  cow's  lun^jwort  is  the  same  with  the  great 
white  mullein.  The  golden  or  French  lungwort  is  a  species 
ofhawkweed. 

LUNISO'LAR,  a.ffrom /hjuj,  the  moon,  and  sol,i[\e  snn, 

Jjit.]  compounded  of  the  revolutions  of  the  sun  and  moon. 

A  lunisotar  year,  is  a  period  n)adc  by  multiplying  28,  the 

tycle  of  the  sun,  by  19,  the  cvcle  oi'the  moon,  and  consists 
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of  532 'years,  in  which  time  both  luminaries  return  very 
nearly  to  the  same  point. 

LUNT,  s.  [lontc,  Bclg.]  the  matchcord  with  which  guns 
are  fired. 

LUPINE,  s.^lupiv,  Fr.  Jupitmt, L?^t.]  a  flower  of  the  but- 
terfly class;  the  yellow  species  is  much  cultivated  for  its 
sweetness,  though  they  an:  of  short  duration 

LUPUS,  WOLF,  in  astronomy,  a  southern  roustellalion, 
joined  to  the  Centaur. 

LURCH,  i.  [derived  by  Skinner  from  I'ourche,  Fr.  a  game 
of  draughts]  in  gaming,  the  act  of  winning  so  as  that  the  op- 
posite party  shall  have  gained  but  little,  or  not  above  a 
certain  number.  To  be  left  in  the  lurch,  is  to  be  deserted  iu 
distress. 

To  LURCH,  1).  n.  {loereii,  Belg.]  to  shift  or  play  tricks. 
To  lie  in  wait.  See  Lurk.  Actively,  to  win  a  game  with 
great  advantage ;  to  devour,  from  lurcoy,  Lat.  Figuratively, 
to  defeat  or  disappoint.  To  steal  privately  ;  to  (ilcli,  ov 
pilfer, 

LURCHER,  s.  one  that  watches  or  lies  in  wait  to  steal,  or 
to  betray,  or  to  entrap;  a  kind  of  hound. 

LURE,  s.  [/e«r;-e,  Fr.]  any  eulicement;  any  thing  which 
promises  advantage. 

To  LUR F,  f. «.  to  call  back  or  reclaim  hawks  with  a  lure. 
Actively,  to  entice  or  attract  by  something  which  flatters  a 
person's  hopes  or  expectations. 

LU'RID,  a.  [luridus,  Lat.]  gloomy  or  dismal. 
'(   To  LURK,  f.  71.  to  lie  in  waif ;  to  lie  hidden  or  close. 

LUliKER,  /.  a  thief  that  lies  in  wait  for  securing^ 
his  prev. ' 
LU  RKING  PLACE,  t.  a  hiding  or  secret  place. 
LUSA'TIA,  (Z.M(i«Ain)  a  territory  of  Germany,  about  80 
miles  long  and  40  wide,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  IWark  of 
Braiidenburgh ;  on  the  E.  by  Silesia ;  on  the  S.  by  Bohemia  ; 
and  on  the  W_.  by  Meissen.  It  is  about  28  leagues  long  and 
15  wide,  and  is  divided  into  the  Upper  and  Lower.  L  pper 
Lusatia  abounds  in  mountains  and  hills,  in  which  arc  found 
many  boggy  and  moorish  tracts.  The  latter,  on  the  contrary, 
has  a  great  number  of  fine  woods  ;  the  very  great  heaths 
themselves  being  provided  with  it,  even  to  exuberance.  In 
each  of  these  marquisatcs,  rye,  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  are 
cultivated  ;  as  also  much  buckwheat,  together  with  pease, 
lentils,  beans,  and  millet.  The  culture  of  flax  is  pretty  con- 
siderable, and  they  make  some  white  and  red  wine.  The 
inhabitants  of  Lusatia  enjoy  an  important  raetins  of  subsist- 
ence, in  the  numerous  and  good  manufactures  of  linen  and 
woollen  sfufls.  These  flourish  principally  in  Upper  Lusatia. 
The  cloth  manufactures  are  the  oldest,  having  been  in  vogue, 
in  several  towns,  so  early  as  the  13th  century.  There  are  also  ' 
good  manufactures  of  hats,  leather,  paper,  gunpowder,  iron, 
glass,  wax-bleaching,  black  and  fine  dying,  dc.  Ac.  The 
most  antient  inhabitants  of  this  country  were  the  Scmnones,, 
or  Senones,  a  Suabian  nation,  who  inhabited  Upper  Lusatia, 
but,  by  their  custom  of  wanderhig,  gave  place  to  the  Wan- 
dalers  ;  and  these  last  again,  by  a  like  expedition,  in  the  71  h 
century,  to  the  Sorber  Wends,  a  Sclavonian  people.  At 
present  the  towus  are  almost  wholly  peopled  with  German 
inhabitants,  but,  in  the  villages,  a  greater  nnraber  of  Wends 
than  Germans  are  to  be  met  with.  The  principal  rivers  are 
theSprce,  the  Black  Elster,  ajid  the  Pulsuitz.  Upper  Ln'- 
satia,  formerly  belonged  to  Bohemia.  Lower  Lusatia,  which 
alone,  till  the  15lh  century,  was  called  Lusatia,  was  erected 
into  a  uiarquisate,  in  tlie  year  931,  by  Henry  I.  king  of 
Germauv.  In  the  middle  of'the  16th  centurv,  they  were 
both  ceded  to  the  elector  of  Saxony,  in  consideration  of  a 
large  sum  of  money,  which  the  elector  had  advanced  to  the 
emperor,  in  his  war  with  the  Bohemians,  with  the  single 
condition,  that  the  kings  of  Bohemia  should  retain  the  armo- 
rial bearin<:s.  The  whole  country  is  now  divided  between 
the  king  ot  Prussia  and  the  ci-devant  elector  (but  now  king) 
of  Saxony. 

LUSCIOUS,  (lushious)  a.  [scmc  imagine  it  from  delieiout, 
and  others  from  luxurious]  nauseating  with  sweetness.  Cloy- 
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log  by  its  riohnMS  or  falDess,  applied  to  animal  food.  Pleas- 
ing jdoliElitful.  . 

LUSCIOUSLY,  {kuhiouslf)  ad.  lu  so  sweet  or  nch  a 
maiinrr  as  to  clov. 

LU'SCIOUSN'ESS,  {liuhiourxeti)  t.  the  quality  of  being  so 
sweet  or  fat  as  to  cloy  soon. 

LU'SERiN.i.alyin. 

LUSH,  a.  of  a  dark,  deep,  full  colour,  opposite  to  pale  and 
feint.     "  How  Ins/i  and  lusty  the  grass  looks."  Shak. 

LUSO'lUOUS,  a.  [tus(frius,  from  ludo,  to  play,  Lat.]  used 
in  play. 

LU'SORY,  a,  llusorius,  from  hdo,  to  play,  Lat.]  used  m 
play. 

LU$T,  *.  [lust,  Sax.  and  Belff.]  carnal  o- lewd  desire; 
any  irregular  or  violent  desire. 

To  LUST,  V.  n.  to  have  an  unchaste  desire  for;  to  desire 
Tiolentlv. 

LU'STFUL,  a.  lewd;  lecherons;  libidinous;  having 
strong  and  unchaste  desires ;  having  violent,  irrecular,  or 
intennierate  desires. 

LUSTFULLY,  aJ.with  sensual  concupiscence. 

LUSTFULNESS,  ».  libidinousness. 

LU'STIHOOD,  s.  vigour ;  sprightliness  ;  bodily  strength. 

LUSTILY,  ad. stoutlv  or  vigorously. 

LU'STIN  ESS,  s.  sturdiness ;  great  strength  and  vigour  of 
bodv. 

Lt^'STLESS,  a.  not  vigorous ;  weak. 

LD'STRAL,  o.  [from  liutro,  to  purify,  Lat.]  used  in  puri- 
fication. 

LUSTRATION,  s.  [from  hutro,  to  purify,  Lat.]  purifica- 
tion by  water. 

LU'STilE,  (luster)  s.  [lustre,  Fr.J  splendour,  brilliancy  ; 
radiancy;  glilicring  brightness  ;  a  sconce  made  of  cut  glass 
for  holding  a  collection  of  lights;  eminence;  renown.  The 
space  of  iive  years,  from  liislrmn,  Lat.  Synon.  Ltistre, 
hru-'iancy,  and  radimiq/,  rise  gradually  one  upon  another,  and 
mark  the  ditferent  degrees  of  the  eftcct  of  light  Lvstre 
seems  to  be  possessed  of  polish  only ;  brilliancy,  of  light ; 
but  radiancy,  of  fire.  Lustre  shines  only  ;  brilliancy  daz- 
zles ;  hat  rarfinnev  glares. 

LU  STRINfJ,  (lutestriu^)!.  a  shining  glossy  silk. 

LU'STROUS, o. [froui  I ustre\  bright;  shining.  Obsolete. 

LU'STWORT,  s.  a  herb. 

LU'STY,  a.  [liutig,  Belg.  stout ;  vigorous  ;  healthy  ; 
strong  in  bodv. 

LlrTANlST,  s.  one  who  play*  on  the  lute. 

LUTA'RIOUS,  a.  [from  lutum,  mud,  clay,  Lat.l  living  in 
mud;  of  the  colour  of  mud.  "  A  scaly  tortoise  sn  ell  of  the 
lutarions  kind."  Grew. 

LUTE,  s.  [tilth,  Fr.]  in  music,  a  stringed  instrument.  In 
chymistrj',  any  composition  used  to  f.isteii  the  different  parts 
of  St  ills  or  alembics  in  distillation  or  sublemation,  from /u- 
tum,  mud,  or  clay,  Lat. 

To  LUTE, ».  a.  to  close  or'faslen  together. with  cem'ent 
or  lute. 

LUTHERAN,  ,».  a  person  who  professes  the  principles 
and  doctrines  of  Martin  Luther. 

LUTHIOP  AN,  a.  belonging  to  Lnther. 

LUTHERANISM,  *.  the  doctrine  of  Martin  Luther,  a 
fkraous  reformer  in  the  IGth  century,  who  reduced  the  num- 
ber of  sacraments  to  two,  viz.  Raptism  and  the  Lords 
Supper,  maintaining  the  mass  to  be  no  sacrament,  and  ex- 
ploaing  the  adoration  of  the  host,  auricular  confession,  me- 
ritorious works,  indulgencies,  the  worship  of  images,  the 
fastings  of  the  Romish  church,  monastical  vows,  and  the  ce- 
libacy of  the  clergy.  He  opposed  the  doctrine  of  free-will, 
holding  absolute  predestination. 

LUTON,  a  small  dirty  town  of  Bedfordshire,  noted  for  its 
manufacture  of  straw  hats.  In  its  church  is  a  remarkable 
Gothic  font,  in  form  of  a  hexagon,  open  at  tbe  sides,  and 
terminating  in  elegant  tabernacle  work.  It  is  pleasantly 
•eated  among  hills,  on  the  river  Lea,  20  miles  S.  ot  Bedford, 
and  31  N.  by  W.  of  London.    A  corn  market  on  Monday. 

LUTTERWOUTH,  a  town  of  Leicestershire,  containing 
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about  360  houses  and  1600  inhabitants.  Its  rector,  (heh 
mous  reformer  John  Wickliff,  died  and  was  buried  here, 
in  the  year  1385;  but  his  bones  were  taken  out  of  his  grave 
aud  burnt,  40  years  after,  by  order  of  tlie  council  of  Con- 
stance. The  pulpit  in  which  he  preached  is  still  preserved 
in  its  church.  The  Roman  Watling-street  runs  on  the  AV. 
side  of  the  town.  It  is  situated  on  the  little  river -Swift, 
(into  which  the  bonesof  Wickliff  were  thrown,  after  being 
burnt)  in  a  fertile  soil,  and  pleasant  open  countrv,  14  miles 
S.  of  Leicester,  and  88  N.  N.W.  of  London.  Market  on 
Thursday. 

LUTtlLENT,  a.  [from  liUum,  mud,  clav,  LatJ  muddv. 

To  LUX,  or  LUXATE,  v.  a.  [from  liuo,  Lat.]  to'  put 
out  of  joint ;  to  disjoint. 

LUXATION,  *.  [from  hixo,  to  disjoint,  Lat.]  the  act  of 
disjointing ;  the  slipping  of  the  head  of  a  bone  out  of  its 
proper  place  into  another;  whereby  its  motiou  is  destroyed ; 
anv  tliiiig  out  of  joint. 

Luxe,  ».  [Fr.  luxus,  Lat.]  luxury  ;  voluptuousness.  Not 
used. 

LUXEMBURG,  the  Duchy  OF,oneof  the  17  Provin- 
ces of  the  Netherlands,  lies  in  the  centre  of  the  forest  of  Ar- 
dennes, W_.  of  the  electorate  of  Treves,  and  S.  of  the  terri- 
tories of  Liege,  Limburg,  and  Juliers.  In  some  places  it  is 
covered  with  mountains  and  woods  ;  but  it  is,  in  general, 
fertile  in  corn  and  wine,  and  has  a  good  breed  of  cattle,  and 
all  sorts  of  game.  Here  are  also  a  ^reat  number  of  iron 
mines  and  founderies  for  cannon,  which  last  constitute  its 
greatest  riches.  It  is  watered  by  many  small, rivers,  the 
principal  of  which  are  the  Ourt,  theSeroois,  theLaas,  and 
the  Chiers,  which  discharge  themselves  iuto  the  Meuse,  with 
several  others  which  flow  into  the  Moselle.  In  the  whole 
duchy,  exclusive  of  the  principal  town,  (Luxemburg,)  are 
twenty-three  other  small  ones.  Charles  IV.  emperor  of  the 
Romans,  raised  tlie  county  of  Luxemburg,  in  1354,  Jo  a 
duchy,  but  dying  w  ilhout  heirs,  it  came  by  liis  will  to  Wen- 
zel,  son  to  the  emperor  Charles  IV.  king  of  the  Romans  and 
Bohemia,  who,  by  way  of  mortgage,  ceded  to  the  princess 
Elizabeth,  daughter  to  his  brother  John,  duke  of  Gorlitz, 
(who  first  married  Anthony  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  after- 
wards Jolin  of  Bavaria,)  this  duchy,  in  ,iieu  of  a  dowry  of 
120,000  Rhenish  florins,  which  he  had  promised  to  give 
her.  In  1414,  this  princess  ceded  all  her  right  in  the  duchy 
of  Luxemburg  to  Philip  duke  of  Burgundy.  By  the  peace 
of  the  Pyrenees,  France  obtained  the  districts  and  towns  of 
Thionville,  Montmedy,  Marville,  Chevancy,  Carignan,  and 
Damvilliers;  and,  during  the  late  war,  the  whole,  with 
its  capital,  which  surrendered  by  capitulation,  June  7,  1795, 
submitted  to  the  French. 

LU'XEMBURG,(antiently  called  Lucis  BuRGUM,  he- 
cause  the  siui  was  adored  here,  as  the  moon  was  at  Arlon, 
Jupiter  at  Cario;nan,  and  Mars  at  Marcben-Famiue)  a  city  of 
the  Netherlands,  capital  of  a  duchy  of  the  same  name.  The 
city  of  Luxemburg  IS  small,  but  strong,  as  well  from  its  si- 
tuation as  its  fortiiTcations.  Sigefroy  I.  count  of  Luxembui'g, 
built  a  wall  round  it  in  the  tenth  century.  The  river  Alitz 
runs  through  it,  and  divides  it  into  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Towns,  the  former  almost  surrounded  with  rocks,  but  the 
Lower  seated  on  a  plain.  It  is  25  miles  S.  W.  of  Treves. 
Lat.  49. 37.  N.  Ion.  6.  17.  E. 

LUXURIANCE,  or  LUXU'RIANCY,  s.  [from  himrio, 
to  grow  rank,  Lat.]  abundance,  applied  to  plenty.  Exube- 
rance or  excess  in  growing,  applied  to  vegetables. 

LUXURIANT,  a.  [from  liixvrio,  to  grow  rank,  Lat.J  su- 
perfluously plenteous  ;  growing  to  excess. 

To  LUXURIATE,  v. n.  [luxurior,  Lat.]  to  grow  or  shoot 
to  excess. 

LUXU'RIOUS,  a.  [from  luxuria,  luxury,  Lat.  Inxuritux, 
Fr.] indulging  in  high  food  or  liquors;  administering  to 
luxury  ;  lusthd,  voluptuous.  Enslaved  to,  or  softened  by, 
pleasure.  Luxuriant. 

LUXURIOUSLY, ad.  voluptuously. 

LUXURY,  s.  [luxuria,  Lat.]  a  disposition  of  mind  ad« 
dieted  to  pleasure,  riot,  aud  superfluities ;  voluptuousneti, 
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lust,  or  lewdness ;  luxuriance  ;  excess  of  crmvth,  or  plen^ 
teousness.  Elegance  or  deliciousness,  applied  to  food.  A 
state  abounding  in  superfluities,  or  splendour  of  furniture, 
clothes,  food,  ouildings,  &c.  Synon.  Lvxury  implies  a 
giving  one's  self  up  to  pleasure;  voluptuousness,  an  indul- 
gence in  the  same  to  excess. 

LY,  a  very  frequent  termination  in  names  of  places,  ad- 
jectives, or  adverbs :  in  the  name  of  a  place,  it  is  derived 
from  hag,  Sax.  a  field  or  pasture  :  when  it  ends  au  adjective 
or  adverb,  it  is  derived  from  lick,  Sax.  implying  likeness,  of 
the  same  nature  or  manner  ;  as  beastly,  or  of  the  nature  of 
a  beast. 

LYE,  s.  and  v.  See  Lie. 

LYCA'NTHROPY,  s.  [from  i>Ao*,a  wolf,  and  aTUhropot, 
a  man,  Gr.]  a  species  of  madness,  wherein  persons  imagine 
themselves  transformed  into,  and  howl  like,  wild  beasts  : 
of  this  kind  is  that  disorder  which  is  produced  by  the 
bite  of  a  mad  dog,  and  is  by  some  called  cynanthropy. 

LYCE'UM,  s.  in  antiquity,  the  name  cf  a  celebrated 
school,  or  academy,  at  Athens,  where  Aristotle  explained 
his  philosophy.  Since  applied  to  buildings  for  similar  in- 
stitutions. 

LY'ING,  J.  [frome  ///el  a  falsehood ;  the  practice  of  telling 
wilful  and  criminal  falsclioods. 

LY'ING,  port,  [of /j/e]  speaking  falsehoods  wilfully. 

LY'MEGkASS,  s.  in  botany,  a  kind  of  grass,  of  which 
there  are  three  sorts  native  in  England,  viz.  the  sea,  dog's, 
and  wood  lymegrass. 

LYME  REGIS,  a  town  of  Dorsetshire,  seated  in  a  cavity 
between  two  rocky  hills,  on  the  river  Lyme,  which  runs 
through  it,  at  the  head  of  a  little  inlet,  and  from  which  it 
fakes  its  name.  Its  harbour  is  formed  by  a  noble  pier, 
called  the  Cobb,  behind  which  ships  lie  in  safety  ;  and  it 
has  a  Newfoundland  and  coasting  trade,  but  greatly  on  the 
decline.  It  is  a  place  of  resort  for  sea-bathing,  and  is 
remarkable  for  the  landing  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  in 
1685,  for  the  execution  of  his  ill-judged  design  against  James 
II.  It  sends  two  members  to  parliament.  Lyme  is  28  miles 
E.  by  S.  of  Exeter,  and  143  W.  by  S.  of  London.  Market 
on  Friday. 

LYMINGTON,  See  Limmington. 

LYMPH,  (lymf)  s.  \hjmphe,  Fr.  from  lympha,  water,  Lat.] 
in  anatomy,  a  thin,  transparent,  colourless  humour,  like 
water,  secreted  from  the  serum  of  the  blood  in  all  parts  of 
the  body,  returning  to  it  again  by  its  own  ducts,  called 
lymphatics,  and  supposed  to  be  the  immediate  matter  of 
nutrition. 

I^YMPHATIC,  {lymfatick)  s.  {hjmphaticpie,  Fr.]  a  slen- 
der, pellucid  tube  or  vessel,  whose  cavity  is  contracted  at 
unequal  distances,  inserted  into  the  glands  of  the  mesentery, 
and  serving  to  convey  the  lymph  to  the  blood. 

LY'MPHEDUCT,  «.  [from  lympha,  water,  and  ductus,  a 
conveyance,  Lat.]  a  vessel  which  conveys  the  lymph. 

LYNN  REGIS,  or  King's  Lynn,  a  populous  and  flou- 
rishing town  of  Norfolk.  The  situation  of  this  town,  near 
the  fall  of  the  Ouse  into  the  sea,  after  liaving  received  seve- 
ral other  rivers,  of  which  some  are  navigable,  gives  it  an 
opportunity  of  extending  its  trade  into  eight  different  coun- 
ties, by  which  many  considerable  cities  and  towns,  viz.  Pe- 
terborough, Ely,  Stamford,  Bedford,  St,  Ives,  Huntingdon, 
St.  Ncot's,  Northampton,  Cambridge,  St.  Edmundsbury,aiid 
theN.  part  of  Bucks,  as  well  as  the  inland  parts  of  Norfolk 
and  SnfFolk,  are  supplied  with  heavy  goods,  not  only  of 
Lome  produce,  as  coals  and  salt  from  Newcastle,  but  also 
of  merchandise  imported  from  abroad,  especially  wine,  of 
which  two  articles,  viz.  coals  and  wine,  this  is  the  greatest 
port  for  importation  of  any  place  on  all  the  eastern  coast  of 
England,  and  those  wherein  the  Lynn  merchants  deal  more 
largely  than  any  town  in  England, "except  London,  Bristol, 
and  Newcastle.  In  return  JFor  this,  Lynn  receives  back  all 
the  corn  which  the  coimties  just  mentioned  produce,  for 
exportation  ;  and  therefore  sends  more  of  it  abroad  than 
any  port,  except  Hull.  The  foreign  trade  of  the  merchants 
kere  is  very  considerable,  especially  to  II<>lland,  Norway, 
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and  the  Balfif,  and  nlso  to  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  formerly 
they  drove  a  good  trade  to  Fiance,  till  it  was  turned  off,  by 
treaties  oiLone  band,  and  prohibitions,  high  duties,  he.  on 
the  other,  to  Spain  and  Portugal.  The  harbour  is  safe  when 
ships  are  in  it,  but  difficult  to  enter,  by  reason  of  the  many 
flats  and  shoals  in  the  passage  :  but  they  arc  well  buoyed, 
and  good  pilots  are  always  ready.  Its  air  is  imwholesouie 
on  account  ot  its  vicinity  to  the  fens.  The  streets  are  nar- 
row, but  well  paved,  and  it  has  a  good  market-place,  and 
a  noble  old  town-hoiiseaiidejichange.  It  is  distant  43  miles 
from  Norvftch,  and  ICON,  bv  E.  of  London.  I.at.  52.  45. 
N.  Ion.  0. 28.  E.    Markets  on  Tuesday  and  Saturday. 

LYNX,  t.  [Lat.]  in  zoology,  an  animal  of  the  cat  tribe, 
which  inhabits  the  vast  forests  in  the  North  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  America.  It  docs  not  attack  man,  but  is  very 
destructive  to  the  rest  of  the  animal  creation.  A  division 
of  the  cat  tribe  with  short  tails,  as  the  Bay  lynx,  Caspian 
lynx,  &c.  In  astronomy,  a  constellation  in  the  northern 
hemisphere. 

LYONNOIS,  a  ci-devant  province  of  France,  W.  of  the 
rivers  Saoiie  and  Loire,  about  30  miles  in  length,  and  17  in 
breadth.  It  now  forms,  including  the  districts  of  Bcaujelois 
and  Forez,  the  department  of  the  Rhone  and  Loire.  Lyons 
is  the  capital. 

LY'ONS,  a  large,  antient,  and  famous  city,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Rhone  and  Loire,  the  most  considerable  in  the 
empire,  next  to  paris,  for  beauty,  commerce,  and  opu- 
lence, and  is  seated  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Rhone 
and  Saone,  by  the  side  of  two  high  mountains.  It  was 
founded  about  the  year  42  B.  C.  by  the  Romans,  who  made 
it  the  centre  of  the  commerce  of  the  Gauls.  About  the  year 
145,  it  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire,  but  was  rebuilt  by  tiie 
munificence  of  Nero.  Many  antiquities  are  still  observed, 
that  evince  its  Roman  origin.  Lyons  was  the  see  of  an 
archbishop,  and,  before  the  revolution,  contained  about 
160,000  inhabitants,  upwa'rds  of  30,000  of  whom  were  em- 
ployed  in  various  manufactures,  particularly  of  rich  stufl's 
of  the  most  exquisite  workmanship,  in  silk,  gold,  silver,  Sic. 
The  houses  in  general  are  high  and  well  built ;  it  has  6  gates 
and  4  suburbs,  and  had  4  abbeys,  60  c(mvents,  3  public 
schools,  a  college  of  physic,  an  academy  of  arts  and  sciences 
and  belles  lettres,  a  society  of  agriculture,  and  a  veteriiiary 
school.  Suclr  was  Lyons  before  the  fatal  year  1703,  when 
the  mischiefs  of  the  revolution  were  poured  upon  this  de- 
voted city  in  all  their  horrors.  In  June  1793,  the  Lyoncse 
revolted  against  the  national  convention,  and  sustained, 
with  great  bravery,  an  active  siege  of  two  months.  But  the 
inhabitants,  who  were  both  unused  to  arms,  and  very  ill  pro- 
vided with  the  means  of  defence,  as  well  as  the  necessaries 
of  life,  were  obliged  to  surrender  on  the  8th  of  October 
following.  In  the  siege  a  great  part  of  the  city  was  re- 
duced to  ashes  by  an  incessant  bombardment ;  and,  when 
taken,  it  became  a  prey  to  the  merciless  victors,  who  sa- 
tiated their  rjge  by  barbarities  for  which  language  has  no 
name.  The  miserable  victims,  who  were  too  numerous  for 
the  individual  operation  of  a  guillotine,  were  driven  ia 
great  numbers,  with  the  most  savaee  and  blasphemous  cere- 
monies, into  the  Rhone,  or  hurried  in  crowds  to  ihe  squares- 
to  be  massacred  by  the  more  painful  operation  of  fire-arms 
and  artillery.  It  is  supposed  that  not  less  than  70,000  per, 
sous  in  this  unfortunate  city  alone  were  either  put  lo  death, 
or  forced  into  exile.  Lyons  is  a  place  of  very  great  trade, 
which  is  extended  not  only  through  France,  but  to  Italy, 
Swisserland,  and  Spain ;  and  there  are  four  celebrated  fairs 
every  year.  It  derives  vast  advantages  from  the  rivers  it 
stands  upon,  and  is  70  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Geneva,  and  220  S, 
E.  of  Paris.    Lat.  4.5. 46.  N.  Ion.  4. 65.  E. 

LYRA,  in  astronomy,  a. constellation  in  the  northern 
hemisphere, 

LYRE,  *.  {lyre,  Fr.  lyra,  Lat.l  a  harp  ;  (he  invention  of 
this  instrument  is  ascribed  to  Jubal  by  Riirnes,  who  gives  us 
the  history  of  the  variations  it  underwent  from  iiis  time  tu 
that  of  .\nacreon.' 
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L YTIIC,  or  LY'RTCAL,  a.  [from  lyra,  a  hart),  Lai.]  some- 
thing set  for,  orsoinidinKto,  tne  harp.  _ 

LY'fllC,*.  a  species  of  poetry,  consisting  of  songs  set  or 
juugto  the  lyre,  and  was  sonipthinf;  like  our  airs,  odes,  or 
songs  ;  a  person  who  writes  l.vric  poetry,  odes,  or  son^s. 

LY'RIST,  $.  [from  hjra,  a  liarp,  Lat.]  a  musician,  who 
plavs  upon  the  Ivre  or  harp. 

l!,YTCHAM,'a small  townof  Norfolk,  between  E.  Dere- 
■  ham  and  Castle  Rising.  It  is  24  niilts  W.  of  Norwich,  and 
9'i  N.  N.  E.  of  London.    Market  disused. 

M. 

MIS  the  12th  letter,  and  9th  consonant,  of  the  English 
alphabet ;  it  is  pronounced  by  striking  both  lips  toge- 
ther, whereby  the  breath  is  intercepted,  and  strongly  forced 
through  the  mouth  and  nostrils  jomtly.  It  is  one  of  those 
consonants  called  liquids,  or  half-vowels,  and  in  English 
words  never  loses  its  sound.  In  the  beginning  of  words  it 
admits  no  consonant  after  it,  except  in  some  Greek  originals, 
nor  does  it  follow  any  in  that  case.  In  some  words,  the 
sound  of  n  after  it  is  lost,  as  in  autumn,  solemn,  condemn,  &c. 
As  a  numeral  it  stands  for  1000,  and  with  a  dash  over  it, 
thus,  M,  for  a  thousand  tliousand,  or  a  mi'liou.  In  contrac- 
tions of  words  we  find  it  thus,  M.  A.  mapster  artium,  master 
of  arts;  MSS.  manuscripts.  In  physical  prescriptions,  it 
cignifics  maHi/iulus,  a  handful  ;  and  at  the  end  of  a  recipe, 
it  means  misce,  mix  or  mingle. 

MAC,  s.  aa  Irish  word,  signifying  a  sod,  and  frequently 
begins  surnames. 

MACACO,  *.  in  zoology,  a  tribe  of  animals  otherwise 
called  lemurs.    See  Lemur. 

MACAO,  a  town  of  China,  in  the  province  of  Canton, 
seated  in  an  island  at  the  entrance  of  the  river  Tte.  The  Por- 
tugese have  been  in  possession  of  the  town  and  harbour 
since  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century.  The  houses  are 
low,  but  built  after  the  same  manner  as  in  Europe.  The 
Portuguese  in  this  island  are  properly  a  hiixed  breed,  hav- 
ing taken  Asiatic  women  to  their  wjves.  Here  is  a  Portii- 
gnese  covenior,  as  well  as  a  Chinese  mandarin.  The  for- 
mer nation  pa.vs  a  tribute  of  100,000  ihicats  for  the  liberty 
ofchusing  tlieirown  magistrates,  &c.  The  city  is  defended 
by  3  forts,  built  upon  eminences  :  the  works  are  good,  and 
well  planted  v/itli  artillery.  Lat.  22.  4.  N.  Ion.  113.  11  j.  E. 
MACAROON,  s.  [macarone,  Ital.J  a  confused  heap  ;  a 
huddle  of  scveriil  things  together  ;  a  coarse,  rude,  clownish 
fellow.  "  To  hear  this  macaroon  talk  on  in  vain."  Donne. 
Hence  the  tmcaronic  style,  iu  Poetry,  is  a  low  style,  wherein 
the  language  is  designedly  corrupted,  and  consists  of  a 
hodge-podge  of  diHerent  tongues.  A  kind  of  sweet  biscuit 
made  of  flour,  almonds,  eggs,  and  sugar. 

MACASSAR,  a  tov^u  and  harbour  on  the  S.  W.  coast 
of  the  island  of  Celebes,  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
same  name.  The  houses  are  all  of  wood,  and  supported  by 
thick  posts  to  preserve  them  from  inundations;  and  they 
have  ladders  to  ascend  into  them,  which  they  draw  up  when 
they  have  entered.  The  roofs  are  covered  with  very  large 
leaves,  so  that  the  rain  cannot  penetrate.  It  is  seated  near 
the  mouth  of  a  large  river,  which  runs  throu!>li  the  kingdom 
from  N.  to  S.  The  kiag  is  in  alliance  with  the  Dutch.  Lat. 
6.9.S.lon   119.94.  E. 

MACA'W,  s.  in  ornithology,  the  name  of  a  large  species 
of  parrot,  distinguished  by'thc  length  of  its  tail.  .Mso  a 
species  of  palm-tree,  very  common  in  the  Caribbee  Islands, 
where  the  negroes  pierce  the  tender  fruit,  whence  issues  a 
pleasant  liquor;  and  llie  body  of  t lie  tj-ee  affords  a  solid 
timber,  supposed  by  some  to  be  a  sort  of  ebciiy. 

MACC.\BEl'','S,  two  apocryphal  books  of  scripture, 
eontainin^  the  history  of  Judas  and  his  brothers,  end  their 
wars  against  the  Syrian  kings  in  defence  of  their  religion 
and  liberties,  so  called  from  Judas  Mattalhias,  burnamed 
JMaccabFiis. 

M.^'CCLESFIELD,  a  large,  handsome  fownof  Ciieshire, 
W.th  manufactures  of  cotton,  mohair,  twist,  hatbands,  but- 
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tons,  and  thread.  Here  are  several  mills,  for  the  winding' 
of  silk,  and  H  considerable  manufactory  of  mohair  buttons. 
It  is  seated  at  the  edge  of  a  forest  of  the  same  name,  near 
the  river  Bollin,  36  miles  E.  of  Chester,  and  171  N.  W.  of 
London.    Market  on  Monday. 

MACE,  f .  [from  maasa,  a  lump,  Lat]  an  ensign  of  authority 
borne  before  magistrates,  made  of  silver,  and  sometimes 
having  an  open  crown  at  the  top.  A  kind  of  spice,  of^  a 
thin,  flat,  membranaceous  substance,  an  oleaginous  and 
yellowish  colour,  an  extrernely  fragrant  and  agreeable  smell, 
a  pleasant  but  acrid  and  oily  taste ;  being  the  second  cover- 
ing of  the  nutmeg,  and  used  in  medicine  as  a  carminative, 
stomachic,  and  astringent. 

MA'CEALE,  f.  ale  spiced  with  mace. 

MA'CEBEARER,  s.  one  who  carries  the  mace  before  a. 
magistrate. 

MAUEDO'NIA,  a  province  of  Turkey,  bounded  by  Ro- 
mania  and  Bulgaria  on  the  E.  the  Archipelago  and  Thes- 
saly  on  the  S.  Servia  and  Bulgaria  on  the  N.  and  Albania 
on  the  W.  The  air  is  clear,  sharp,  and  wholesome,  and  the 
soil  is  for  the  most  part  fertile.  In  the  inland  parts  are  se- 
veral uninhabited  wastes.  Salonochi(aiitieutlyThessalonica) 
is  the  most  considerable  town. 

To  MACERATE,  t;.  a.  [macero,  Lat.]  to  make  lean  ; 
to  wear  away  ;  to  mortify  ;  to  steep  a  thing  till  it  is  almost 
dissolved,  either  with  or  without  heat. 

MACERATION,  s.  [Fr.]  the  act  of  wasting  or  making 
lean;  mortification.  In  chyraistry,  the  steeping  of  a  solid 
body  in  a  fluid  in  order  to  soften  it,  without  impregnating 
the  fluid. 

MACHIAVE'LIAN,  a.  according  to  the  principles  of 
Machiavel ;  crafty,  subtle,  cunning. 

MACHIAVE'LlANISM,/.  the  doctrine  or  principles  laid 
down  by  Machiavel,  in  his  Prince,  or  the  practice  of  politics ; 
or  doing  any  thing  to  compass  a  design,  without  any  regard 
to  the  peace  orwelfiire  of  subjects,  the  dictates  of  honesty 
and  honour,  or  the  precepts  of  religion. 

MACHINAL,  {mashehml)  a.  [from  machina,  a  .machine, 
Lat.]  relating  to  machines. 

To  MA'CIllNATE,  (magnate,  or  masMnate)  v.  a.  [from 
machina,  a  machine,  Lat.]  To  plot,  contrive,  or  devise. 

MACHINATION,  (muMndsfum,  or  masMnashon)  s.  [from 
machina,  a  machine,  Lat.]  a  plot,  artifice,  or  wicked  con- 
trivance. 

MACHI'NE,  (mashecn)  s.  ^machiim,  Lat.J  a  contrivance  or 
piece  of  workmanship,  consisting  of  several  parts,  composed 
with  art,  and  made  use  of  to  produce  motion,  so  as  to  save 
either  time  or  force  ;  an  engine. 

M  ACIHN  ERY,  {masheinerif\  s.  any  workmanship  of  a  va- 
riety of  parts :  an  engine,  <vf  which  the  several  parts  are  set 
ill  motion  by  some  principle  contained  in  itsjlf.  In  poetry, 
that  part  which  the  deities,  angels,  or  demons,  perform,  in 
theatrical  exhibitions,  the  engine  made  use  of  to  introduce 
persons,  in  a  surprising  manner,  on  the  stage ;  or  the  con- 
trivances made  use  of  to  shift  the  appearance  of  things,  so  as 
to  cause  astonishment. 

MACHINLETH,  a  town  of  Montgomeryshire,  seated  on 
the  river  Douay,  over  which  is  a  large  stone  bridge,  wliicli 
leads  into  Merionethshire.  Here  Owen  Glendour,  in  1402, 
accepted  the  crown  of  Wales,  and  assembled  a  parliament; 
tl>e  house  wherein  they  met  is  now  standing,  divided  into 
tenements.  It  is  30  miles  VV.  of  Montgomery,  and  198  N. 
W.  of  London.  Market  on  Monday. 

MACKKRAN,  or  MACKRAN,  a  province  of  Persia, 
bounded  on  tlie  N.  by  Segestan  and  Candahar,  on  the  E.  by 
Ilindoostan,  on  IIk:  S.  by  the  ocean,  and  on  the  \V.  by 
Kerman.  The  southern  part  is  little  more  than  a  desart 
for  60  le;igiies  together.  In  the  northern  part?  «ater  is 
scarce,  and  deep  and  moving  sands  often  stop  and  sorae- 
tiines  overwhelm  travellers  in  their  journey.  It  is  the 
Gedror^ia  of  the  antients.    Kidge  is  the  capital. 

\fA'CKEREL,  s.  [mackereel,  Belg.]  a  well-known  salt- 
water fish,  commonly  in  season  in  the  mouths  of  May  and 
June. 
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MAT.KEREL-BACK,*.  a  low  word,  applied  to  a  person 
that  is  alii  and  slender. 

MACROCOSM  .  s.  [from  mahros,  great,  and  kotmot,  the 
world  Gr.]  the  great  world  or  universe,  in  opposition  to  tlie 
microcosiu,  or  tne  world  of  man. 

MACFlOULE,  t.  ill  ornithologj-,  the  largest  species  of 
coot.     It  is  found  in  Lancashire  and  Scotland. 

MA'CULA,  s.  [Lat.]  a  spot.  I'n  physic,  any  spot  on  the 
skin. 

MACULA'TION,  ».  [from  rmeula,  a  spot,  Lat.]  a  stain ;  a 
•pot ;  a  taint.  "  There's  no  maculatiim  in  thy  heart." 
Shall. 

MAD,  s.  fg-emanrf,  Sax.l  disordered  in  the  mind,  or  de- 
prived of  the  use  of  reason.  Fitturatively,  enraged  or  hur- 
ried away  by  any  violent  and  unreasoaable  desire. 

To  MAD,  V.  a.  to  deprive  of  reason ;  to  raise  to  such  a 
pitch  of  passion  that  a  person  is  not  under  the  government 
of  reason;  to  make  furious,  or  enrage.  Neuterly,  to  run 
mad,  or  become  furious. 

MADAGA'SCaR,  an  island  lying  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Africa,  about  800  miles  in  length,  and  from  120  to  200  in 
breadth.    The  inhabitants  in  the  interior  are  black.    Their 
hair  is  long  and  curled,  at  least  on  the  coasts;  and  there  arc 
some  likewise  of  a  yellowish  complexion,  who  have  neater 
features  than  the  rest.    The  island  is  uneven  and  hilly,  but 
the  face  of  the  country  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  ui  the 
world.    It  is  extremely   populous;  yet  they  have  no  cities 
or  towns,  but  a  great  number  of  villages,  a  small  distance 
from  each  other.    Their  houses  are  huts,  with  doors  so  low, 
that  a  l)oy  of  12  years  old  cannot  enter  them  without  stoop-, 
ing.    They  have  neither  windows  nor  chimneys,  and  the 
roofs  are  covered  with  reeds  or  leaves.    Their  furniture  con- 
cist  of  a  few  baskets,  to  put  (heir  necessaries  in,  and  they 
can  change  their  habitations  when  they  please.     There  are 
a  great  many  petty  kings,  whose  riches  consist  in  cattle  and 
slaves,  and  they  are  often  at  war  with  each  other.    G icAt 
quantities  of  iron  and  steel  are  found  throuErtiout  riie  islano  ; 
as  also  three  sorts  of  gold.    The  rivers  and  brooks  are  Hih 
in  various  kinds  of  precious  stones.    The  productions  of  the 
island   are,  the  raven,  a  kind  of  palm-tree   known  only  in 
Madagascar,  the  top  of  which  is  prepared  and  eaten  like 
the  cabbage  palm,  and  of  the  ribs  of  its  leaves  they  form 
the  walls  of  their  houses;  rice,  barley,  sugar-canes,  while 
pepper,  ginger,  cocoa  nuts,  grapes,  san'ron,  several  kinds  of 
gnms,  five  different  kinds  of  honey,  and  a  variety  of  plants 
unknown  to  Europeans.     Buffaloes  run  in  herds,  and  there 
are  great  numbers  of  sheep,  whose  mutton  is  finely  tasted, 
as  well  as  goats,  kids,  and  other  kinds  of  useful  quadruped 
animals,  but  neither  elephants,  tigers,  lions,  nor  horses. 
Large  crocodiles,  monkeys  wiUl  boars,  cameleons,  lizards, 
locusts,  insects,  birds,  and  fish,  are  numerous.    The  chief 
employment  of  the  inhabitants  is  in  building,  in  gold  and 
iron   works,    making  of  earthenware,   spinning,  weaving, 
cordage,  fishing,  hunting,  and  mostly  in  agriculture.    The 
language  has  a  great  affinity  with  the  Arabic,  the  Arabs  hav- 
ing made  a  conquest  of  the  island  about  300  years  ago.    The 
French  have  frequently  attempted  to  settle  here,  but  have 
always  been  driven  hence.-    Lat.  from  12.  0.  to  25.  30.  S. 
Ion.  from  44.  30,  to  50. 30.  E. 

MA'DAM,  s.  \ma  dame,  Fr.  my  lady]  a  term  of  compli- 
ment to  women  or  every  degree. 

MA'DBRAIN,  or   MA'DBRAINED.  a.  disordered  in 
jnind ;  hot-headed. 
,  MA'DCAP, <. a  madman;  a  wild,  hotbrained  person. 
To  MA'DDEN,  v.  h.  to  become  wild,  furious,  or  mad. 
Ai'tivelv,  to  make  mad  ;  to  enrage,  or  make  furious. 

M  \  UDER,  f.  a  plant,  with  oval  perennial  leaves,  smooth 
on  the  upper  surface,  and  four  at  each  joint  of  the  sleiu  ; 
the  blossoms  are  yellow.  The  great  bastard  and  cro!»^wort 
madder  are  species  of  goosegrass.  The  little  field  madder 
k  a  species  of  redwort. 

MADE,  vart^vet.  ofMARK. 

MADEFA'CTION,  ».  [from  madeo,  to  be  moist  and /oofo, 
to  uuke,  L.at.J  the  act  of  uiaking  wet. 
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MADEIRA,  an  island  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  principal 
of  a  grouji  called  the  Madeiras,  and  subject  to  the  Portu- 
guese.   1  he  climate  is  more  temperate  than  in  the  Canaries, 
and  the  soil  more  fertile  in  wine,  sugar,  fruits,  &c.  but  less 
so  in  corn,   though  infinitely  belter  watered  with  springs 
ami  rivers.     Spring  and  autumn  reinfii  here  together,  and 
produce  flowers  and  fruit  throughout  the  year.     Itabimnds 
m  everj'  kind  of  tropical  and  European  fruits ;  asorau^esof 
all  sor'^  and  dimensions,  lemons  of  a  prodigious  size,  bana- 
nas, citrons,  peaches,  nectarines,  apricots,  figs,  plums,  me- 
lons, apples,  and  strawberries,  that  grow  wild  in  the  moun- 
tains with  astonishing  profusion;  grapes  which  are  as  large 
as  our  common  plums,  and  remarkable  for-  their  peculiar 
flavour.    The  oranges  are  of  a  sanguine  red  ;  this  species 
is  produced  from  the  common  oFauge-bud,  ingrafted  on  the 
pomegranate  stock.     There  is  likewise  a  kind  of  pear  found 
here,  not  Liggei  than  a  walnut,  and  very  crisp.    The  sugar- 
cane also  is  cultivated  with  success,  though  hot  iu  any  con- 
siderable quantity.    The  cedar-tree  is  found  in  great  abun- 
dance: it  IS  extremely  beautiful;  most  of  the  ceilings  and 
furniture  at  Madeira  are  made  of  that  wood,  which  yields  a 
very  fragrant  smell.    The  dragon-tree  is  a  native  of  this 
jsland,  as  are  also  mastic  and  otlier  gums.     Flowers  nursed 
in  the  English  greenhouses  grow  wild  here  in  the  fields  ; 
the  hedges  are  mostly  formed  of  myrtles,  roses,  jessamine, 
and  honeysuckle,  in  everlasting  blossom,  while  the  larkspur, 
the  fleur-de-lys,  the  lupine,  &c.  spring  up  spontaneously  in 
the  meadows.    There  are  very  few  reptiles  to  be  seen  in  the 
island;  the  lizard  is  the  most  common.     Canary-birds  and 
goldfinches  are  found  in  the  mountains;  ofthe former,  num- 
bers are  scut  every  year  to  England.     But  Madeira  is  pBin- 
cipally  celebrated  for  its  excellent  wine,  which,  moreover, 
keeps  best  in  the  hottest  climate  under  the  torrid  zone.    For 
this  reason  the  iuhahilants  of  the  West  India  Islands,  that 
can  afford  it,  drink  little  else  ;  and  the  Madeira  wine  that  is 
broiijjlit  to  England  is  thought  to  be  worth  little,  unless  it 
has  first  made  a  voyage  to  the  E.  or  W.  Indies.    These  wines 
are  of  different   kinds,  differing  both  in  taste,  colour,  and 
strength.    The  exports  of  this  article,  and  the  profits  on  it, 
are  iunuense,  and  bring  a  large  revenue  to  the  king  of  Por- 
tu|>al.  ■  III   Madeira  are  made  the  finest  sweetmeats  in  the 
worlH  ;  all  kinds  of  fruits  being  here  candied  in  the  most  ex- 
quisite perfection.  Madeira  is  well  watered  and  peopled  ;  the 
inhabilaiils  are  good-natured,  sober,  fiugal,  and  indolent. 
Funclial  is  the  capital  of  this  island,  which  is  about  150  miles 
in  circumference,  and  lies  in  16  (leg.  W.  Ion.  and  33  deg. 
N.  lat. 

MA'DELEY,  a  town  in  Shropshire,  situated  near  the  iron 
bridge  in  Colebrook  Dale,  8  miles  N.  N.  \V.  of  Bridgenorth, 
and  147  N  W.  of  London. 

iMADEMOlSlXLE,  s.  a  French  app'-Uative,  giren  pro- 
perly  to  the  wives  of  gentlemen,  but  now  generally  to  the 
yoimger  and  unmarried  women. 
M  A'Df  iEHOWLET,  i.  an  owl. 

MADHOUSE,  t.  a  house  where  mad  people  are  con- 
fined. 

MADID,  a.  I  from  nuideo,  to  be  moist,  Lat.|  wet,  moist, 
damp. 

MADLY,  ad.  in  a  furious,  ragiiig,  or  lunatic  manner. 
MA'D.M  A  N,  *.  a  person  deprived  ofthe  use  of  reason. 
MA'DNEP, .«.  a  plant  of  which  there  are  two  yorts,  one 
called  cob's  parsnep,  and  the  other  with  narrow  leaves  calt 
ed  the  jagged  uiadnep. 

MADNESS,  s.  adisordered  understanding;  the  state  of  a 
person  out  of  his  senses;  fury,  wildness,  or  rage. 

MADRAS,  or  Foht  St.  Georgk,  called  by  the  na- 
tives China-patam,  a  fort  and  town  of  the  peninsula  of 
Hindoostan.on  the  coast  of  Coromaiulel,  built  in  the  reigu 
of  Charles  II.  by  order  ofthe  English  East  India  Company, 
imder  the  superintendence  of  Sir  William  Langhorn  ;  some 
writers,  however,  assert,  that  it  was  first  settled  in  1640, 
and  afterwards  enlarge<l  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  It  is 
the  principal  settlement  ofthe  English  on  the  E.  sideoftlie 
peniusula,  and  is  a  fortress  of  very  great  extent,  including. 
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w!lhin  it  a  rrgular  wtll-biiilt  city.  It  is  close  on  the  margin 
of  the  sea,  from  wliirli  it  has  a  rich  aud  heaiitiful  appear- 
ance ;  the  houses  heing  covered  with  a  stucco  called  chu- 
nani,  which  in  itself  i«  nearly  as  compact  at  the  ii'nest  mar- 
ble, and,  as  it  bears  as  high  a  polish,  is  equally  splendid 
with  that  elejjaiit  material.  There  is  a  second  city,  called 
the  Black  Town,  nearly  4  miles  in  circuit,  separated  from 
Madras  by  the  breadth  of  a  proper  esplanade  only.  Ma- 
dras, in  common  with  all  the  European  settlements  on  this 
coast,  has  no  port  for  shipping;  the  coast  forming  nearly  a 
Straifiht  line:  and  it  is  incommoded  also  with  aliigh  and 
dang;erous  surf.  The  citadel  here,  which  was  planned  by 
Mr.  Robins,  and  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  White,  or 
English  Town,  is  one  of  the  best  fortresses  in  possession  of 
the  British  nation.  The  town  is  also  encompassed  with  a 
ttrong  wall,  of  the  same  stone  with  which  the  citadel  is  built, 
defended  by  batteries,  bastions,  half  moons,  and  flankers; 
the  whole  mounted  with  upwards  of  200  pieces  of  cannon 
and  mortars.  Opposite  the  west  gate  of  the  citadel  are  bar- 
racks, and  a  convenient  hospital  for  the  company's  s</.dicrs  ; 
and  at  the  other  end  of  the  barracks  is  a  mint,  whereihe  com- 
pany coin  gold  and  silver.  Madras  was  first  settled  by  the 
English  in  1640,  and  greatly  enlarged  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.  It  was  taken  by  the  French  in  174(),  but  restored  by  the 
treaty  of  Aix  la-Chapelle.    Lat.  13.  5.  N.  Ion.  80.  30.  E. 

MXDRID,  the  capital  of  Spain,  in  New  Castile,  situated 
on  the  Manzanares,  the  banks  of  which,  in  the  environs, 
afford  an  agreeable  shade,  coolness,  and  verdure.  It  was  for- 
merly an  obscure  place,  belonging  to  the  archbishop  of  To- 
ledo ;  but  the  purity  of  the  air  engaged  Charles  V.  and  his 
successors,  to  chuse  it  for  their  residence.    It  is  seated  in  a 
large  plain,  surrounded  by  hi^li  mountains,  but  has  no  wall, 
rampart,  or  ditch.    The  houses  are  all  built  with  brick,  aud 
the  streets  are  long,  broad,  and  straight,  and  adorned  at 
proper  distances  with  handsome  fountains.  There  are  above 
100  towers  or  steeples,  in  different  places,  which  contribute 
p:reatly  to  the  embellishmen!  of  the  city.     The  royal  palace 
is  bailt  on  an  eminence,  at  the  extremity  of  the  city.    The 
finest  square  in  Madrid  is  the  Placa  Mayor,  which  is  spa- 
cious-and  regular,  surrounded  with  136  houses,  five  stories 
high,  and  of  an  equal  height.    Every  stage  is  adorned  with 
a  handsome  balcony,  and  the  fronts  are  supported  by  co- 
limins,  forming  a  piazza  round  the  square.    Here  the  jnar- 
kel  is  held.andhpre  they  had  llieir  famous  bull-tights.   How- 
ever, it  is  observable,  that  the  very  finest   houses  have  no 
phss  windows,  they  being  only  lattices.    The  Prado,  which 
n  th'?  public  airing  place,  is  shaded  with  regular   rows  of 
poplar  trees,  and  is  watered  with  '23  fountains.     Here  the 
stately  Spaniards  make  the  most  brilliant  display  of  their 
finery.     Philip  II.  built  a  large  aud  maguificent  bridge  over 
the  river,  which  river  being  exceedingly  small,  has  occa- 
sioned a  great  many  jokes.    The  city  of  iVIadiic!  contains  15 
gales,  18  parishes,  35  convents  of  monks,  and  ••?!  of  nuns  ; 
3.9  colleges,  hospitals,  or  houses  of  charity,  TSffe  dwelling- 
houses,   and  about   160,000  inhabitants.    There    are  four 
academies  in  Madrid  ;  the  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres;  the 
Academy  of  Spanish  Historical  Monuments;  the  Academy 
of  the   Fine  Arts,  Painting,  Sculpture,  aud   Architecture  ; 
aud  the  Academy  of  Medicine;  which  last  is  held  in  no 
great  esteem.     Lat.  40.  2-5.  N.  Ion.  3.  .32.  \V. 

MA'DRIF.R,  ,5.  in  war,  is  a  thick  plank,  armed  with  iron 
plates,  having  a  cavity  sufficient  to  receive  the  mouth  of  the 
petard  when  charged,  with  which  it  is  appMed  against  a 
jate,  or  other  thing  intended  to  be  broken  down. 

MA'DKIGAL,  /.[tnadri/ral.  Span,  and  Fr.]  originally  a 
pastoral;  at  present,  a  liltle  amorous  poem  or  song,  contain- 
ing a  certain  number  of  unequal  verses,  not  confined  either 
to  the  scrupulous  regularity  of  a  sonnet,  or  the  subtilly  of  an 
epigram,  but  consisting  of  some  tender  and  delicate,  yet 
simple  thought,  properly  expressed. 

MA'DWOKT,  *.  a  plant  with  purple  blossoms;  called 
also  small  wild  bugloss,  great  goosegrass,  and  German  mad- 
wort. 

MA'ELSTROM,  a  tery  extraordinary  aud  dangerous 


whirlpool  on  the  coast  of  Norway,  in  lat.  68  deg.  N.  Of 
the  situation  of  this  whirlpool  we  have  the  following  account 
from  Jonas  Ramus  :  "  The  mountain  of  Uelfeggen,  in  Lo- 
fodeu,  lies  a  league  from  the  island  Ver,  and  betwixt  these 
two  runs  that  large  and  dreadful  stream,called  Moskoestrum, 
from  the  island  Moskoe,  which  is  in  the  middle  of  it,  toge 
ther  with  several  circumjacent  isles,  as  Ambaaren,  halt  a 

Quarter  ofa  league  northward,  Iflesen,  Hoehohn,  Kieldholm, 
uarven,  and  Buckholm.  Moskoe  lies  about  half  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  south  of  the  island  of  Ver,  and  betwixt  theui,  these 
small  islands,  Otterholm,  Flimem,  Sandfleseu,  anil  Stock- 
holm. Betwixt  Lofoiien  and  Moskoe,  the  depth  o^  the  wa- 
ter is  between  36  and  40  fathoms ;  but  on  the  othei  side,  to- 
ward Ver,  the  depth  decreases  so  as  not  to  afford  a  conve- 
nient passage  for  a  vessel,  without  the  risk  of  splitting  on  the 
rocks,  whicli  happens  even  in  the  calmest  weather.  When 
it  is  flood,  the  stream  runs  up  the  ccmntry  between  Lofoderi 
and  Moskoe  with  a  boisterous  rapidity  ;  but  the  roar  of  its 
impetuous  ebb  to  the  sea  is  scarce  equalled  by  the  loudest 
aud  most  dreadful  catarects,  the  noise  being  neard  several 
leagues  off,  and  the  vortices  or  pits  are  of  such  extent  and 
depth,  that  if  a  ship  comes  within  its  attraction,  it  is  inevi- 
tably absorbed  and  carried  down  to  the  bottom,  and  there 
beat  to  pieces  against  ihe  rocks;  and  when  the  water  relaxes, 
the  fragments  thereof  are  thrown  up  again.  But  these  in- 
tervals of  tranquillity  are  only  at  the  turn  of  the  ebb  and 
flood,  in  calm  weather,  and  last  but  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
its  violence  gradually  returning.  When  the  stream  is  most 
boisterous,  and  its  fury  heightened  by  a  storm,  it  is  dan- 
gerous to  come  within  a  Norway  mile  of  it ;  boats,  ships,  and 
yatchts  having  been  carried  a%vay,  by  not  guiirding  against  it 
before  they  were  within  its  reach.  It  likewise  happens  fre- 
quently, that  whales  come  too  near  the  stream,  and  are  over- 
powered by  its  violence,  and  then  it  is  impossible  todescribe 
their  bowlings  and  bellowings,  in  their  fruitless  struggles  to 
disengage  themselves.  A  bear,  once  attempting  to  swim 
from  Lofoden  to  Moskoe,  with  a  design  of  preying  upon  the 
sheep  at  pasture  in  the  island,  atfurdcd  tne  like  spectacle 
to  the  people  ;  Ihe  stream  caught  him,  and  bore  him  down, 
while  he  roared  terribly,  so  as  to  be  heard  on  shore.  Large 
stocks  of  firs  and  pine  trees,  after  being  absorbed  by  the  cur- 
rent, rise  again,  broken  and  torn  to  such  a  degree  as  if 
bristles  grew  on  them.  Tliis  plainly  shews  the  bottom  to 
consist  of  craggy  rocks,  among  which  they  are  whirled  to 
and  fro.  This  stream  is  regulated  by  the  fiuxand  leHux  of 
the  sea  ;  it  being  constantly  high  and  low  water  every  six 
hours.  In  the  yar  1645,  early  in  the  morning  of  Sexage- 
sima  Sunday,  it  raged  with  so  much  noise  and  impetuosity, 
that  on  the  island  of  Moskoe,  the  very  stones  of  the  houses 
fell  to  the  ground." 

MAKSTRICHT,  a  large,  antient  town  of  the  Netherlands, 
formerly  belonging  to  the  duchy  of  Lorrain.  It  was  after- 
wards united  to  the  duchy  of  Brabant,  although  insulated  in 
the  bishopric  of  Liege.  The  town-house  and  other  public 
buildings  are  handsonie,and  the  i^lace  is  so  will  defended  by 
detached  bastions,  horn-works,  entrenchmeri»s,numerous  re- 
doubts, ravelins,  a  good  covered  way,  &c.  tlint  it  is  justly 
reckoned  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  Europe.  Near  it 
are  largestone  quarries,  in  which  are  subterraneous  passages 
of  great  extent.  It  is  seated  on  the  river  Maese,  which  se- 
parates it  from  Wyck,  and  with  which  it  communicates  by 
a  handsome  bridge,  16  miles  N.  of  Liege,  and  46  E.  of  Brus- 
sels.    Lat.  .50.  ,51.  N.  Ion.  5.  46.  E. 

MAGADO'XA,  or  MOLDO'SCHO,  fhe  capital  of  a 
kingdom  of  the  same  name  in  .Africa,  on  the  coast  of  tbe  In- 
dian Sea  ;  seated  near  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  same 
name  with  a  good  harbour.  The  country  of  Magadoxa 
extends  from  the  river  Juboo,  near  the  equator,  to  beyond 
the  fifth  degree  of  N.  lat.Jliow  far  it  extends  to  the  west-, 
ward  is  but  little  known.  The  inhabitants  aie  mostly  Ma- 
hometans, whocameand  settled  here  in  the  lime  of  the  ca- 
liphs. Mixed  with  them  are  the  Bedwiu  Arabs,  who  still 
follow  their  old  pagan  superstitions,  and  a  still  greater  num- 
ber of  Abyssinian  Christians.  All  speak  the  Arabic  toujjue. 
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"The  inhaltifants  are  irarlike,  and  use  poisoned  arrows  and 
lances.  tTlie  city  of  Magadoxa  is  a  place  of  grciit  com- 
merce, foreifjn  merchants  from  Aden,  and  other  parts,  ex- 
changing cotton,  silii,  cloth,  spices,  drujjs,  &c.  for  gold, 
ivory,  wax.and  other  commodities.  Lat.2.30.  N.  Ion. 44.0.  E. 

MAGAU'KI, «.  in  ornithology,  the  name  of  a  Brasiiian 
bird  of  the  stork  kind. 

MAGAZINE,  {maeazien)  t.  [magazine,  Fr.]  a  store- 
house; generally  applied  to  au  arsenal,  or  place  wherein 
military  stores  are  laid  up;  a  miscellaneous  pamphlet,  so 
called  irom  a  periodical  miscellany,  or  collection  of  various 
pieces,  generally  published  monthly. 

M  A'GDALEN,  s.  a  name  applied  to  a  penitent  prostitute. 
Magdalen-houses,  or  hospitals,  are  places  set  apart  for  the 
reception  ofsnch.  It  is  supposed,  however,  by  some,  that 
there  is  not  sutlicient  authority  from  the  history  of  Mary 
Magdalen  in  Scripture,  to  apply  this  epithet. 

MA  GDEBUllG,  a  large,  well-built,  and  trading  town  of 
Lower  Saxony,  capital  of  a  duchy  of  the  same  name.  In  the 
cathedral  is  a  superb  mausoleum  of  Otlio  the  Great.  The 
cathedral  squ:i re  is  ornamented  with  large  elegant  houses, 
and  its  area  is  well-paved.  Here  are  different  manufacto- 
ries of  cotton  and  linen  goods,  stockings,  hats,  beautiful  lea- 
ther gloves,  tobacco  and  snuff;  but  the  principal  are  those 
of  weollen  and  silk.  It  is  happily  situated  for  trade,  having 
an  easy  communication  with  Hamburgh  by  the  Ellie,  and 
lying  on  the  road  between  Upper  and  Lower  Germanv.  Il 
was  taken  by  storm,  in  1631,  by  1he  imperial  general  Tilly, 
who  burnt  the  town  and  massacred  the  inhabitants,  of  whom 
only  800  escaped  out  of  40,000  ;  and  many  young  women 
plunged  into  the  Elbe  to  escape  violation.  It  is  strongly 
fortified,  having,  among  other  works,  a  citadel  seated  on 
an  island  in  the  river  Elbe,  and  is  52  miles  W.  S.  W.  of 
Potsdatn.     Lat.  62.  11.  N.  Ion.  11.  4o.  E. 

MA'GDEBURG,  a  duchy  in  Lower  Saxony,  about  60 
miles  in  length  and  30  in  breadth,  lately  subject  lo  the  king 
of  Prussia,  In  1703,  it  contained  35  towns  and  431  villages. 
It  produces  fine  cattle,  and  the  country  affords  several  mines 
of  pit-coal ;  and  the  salt-springs  arc  so  rich,  that  they  areable 
to  supply  all  Germany  with  that  commodity. 

MAGELLAN,  a  famous  strait  of  South  America,  disco- 
vered in  1520  by  Ferdinando  Magellan,  a  Portuguese  in  the 
service  of  Spain.  It  has  many  safe  harbours  in  it,  with 
narrow  entrances,  and  vast  large  bays,  sheltered  so  dosely 
on  all  sides  by  high  mountains,  that  ships  may  ride  safely  in 
them  without  the  least  anchor.  The  Spaniartis  call  the 
country  to  the  N.  of  the  Strait,  Terra  Magelianica,  and 
reckon  it  part  of  Chili.  They  had  a  fort  and  garrison  upon 
this  strait,  but  the  men  all  perished  through  cold  and  want 
of  provisions. 

MA'GGOT,  *.  [masTorf,  Brit.]  a  sma.l  kind  of  worm, 
of  a  whitish  colour,  found  in  nuts,  &c.  w  liich  turns  into  a 
flv.  Figuratively,  a  whimsey  ;  caprice ;  an  odd  fancy. 

"MA'GGO'ITINESS,  *.the  state.of  having,  or  abounding 
with  ni«gpols. 

M  A'GGOTTY,  a.  full  of  maggots.  Figuratively,  whimsi- 
Y  cal ;  capricious  ;  fantastical ;  fanciful.  SynoN.  Fantastical 
implies  a  rambling:  from  true  taste,  through  excess  of  deli- 
t-<«cy,  or  an  unseasonable  search  after  something  better. 
Whimsiaal  jncans  an  affectation  of  singularity.  By  mae^golty 
is  understood  a  great  inconstancy,  or  sudden  change  of 
taste.  Fanrifut  implies  a  certain  revolution  of  humour,  or  a 
parlicubr  wav  of  thinking. 

MA'GI,  «.  fPersian]  a  title  given  to  the  ant  lent  philoso- 
phers among  the  Persians,  who  were  the  chief  personages 
in  the  kingdom,  and  had  the  whole  management  of  public 
arta.'rs 

M  A'GIC,  s.  [masr^iens,  from  Mngiis.  a  Persian  philosopher, 
Lat.]  in  its  primary  sense,  the  doctrine  of  the  antientmagi 
among  the  Persians;  the  knowledge  of  the  secret  operations 
-of  the  pov\-ersof  nature,  or  a  science  which  teaches  to  pro- 
tluce  surpiising  and  extraordinary  effects.  A  correspon- 
dence with  bad  spirits,  by  means  of  v\hich  a  person  was 
able  to  perfutiB  surpi  jsiug  things  ;  sorcery. 
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MA'GIC,  a.  acting  by  the  co-operation  of  evil  spirits  ; 
acting  by  irresistible  influence. 

MAGICAL,  a.  acting  or  performed  by  secret  and  in- 
visible powers,  either  of  nature,  or  the  agency  of  evd 
spirits. . 

MA'GICALLY,  ad.  by  the  assistance  or  co-operation  of 
evil  spirits;  according  to  the  rules  of  magic,  or  the  practice 
of  magicians. 

WAGI  CIAN,  (ittaJiMen)s.[magicus,  from  Magi:s,  a  Per- 
sian philosopher,  Lat] a  conjuror;  necromancer;  enchant- 
er ;  one  skilled  in  magic. 

MAGISTERIAL,  a.  [from  magitter,  a  master,  Lat.] such 
as  becomes  a  master ;  also  lofty,  anogaut,  proud,  or  impe- 
rious. In  chymistry,  prepared  chjmically,  or  after  the 
manner  of  a  magislery. 

MAGISTE'IUALLY,  ad.  in  a  proud,  imperious,  or  inso- 
lent luanner. 

MAGISTE'RIALNESS,  t.  the  quality  of  ordering  in  a 
proud,  haughty,  and  insolent  ma-nner. 

MA'GISTERY,  *.  [from  magiste};  a  master,  Lat.J  in  chy- 
mistry, a  very  tine  powder  made  by  solution  and  precipita- 
tion. 

MA'GISTRACY,  t.  [from  mapster,  a  master,  Lat.]  the 
office  or  dignity  ofa  person  who  is  charged  with  authority 
or  government  over  others. 

MA'GISTRATE,  s,  [from  magister,  a  master,  Lat.]  a  per- 
son publicly  invested  with  authority,  or  the  government  of 
others. 

MA'GNA-CHA'RTA,  {Magna-Kdrta)  s.  [Lat]  the  great 
charter  of  the^iberties  and  laws  of  England :  its  origin  may 
be  derived  even  from  Edward  the  Confewor,  and  was  conti- 
nued by  Heni-y  I.  and  his  successors,  Stephen,  Henry  II.  and 
king  John  ;  but  that  more  particularly  meant  by  this  word 
was  granted  in  the  ninth  year  of  Henry  III.  since  which.  Sir 
Edward  Coke  observes,  that,  even  in  his  days,  it  had  been 
cootirmed  above  thirty  limes. 

MAGNANI'MITY,  *.  [mngnani7Hite,  Fr.  from  magwis, 
great,  and  animut,  mind,  courage,  Lat.  |  greatness  of  soul ;  a 
disposition  of  mind  exerted  in  contemning  dangers  and  dit- 
ficullies,  in  scorning  temptations,  and  despising  earthly 
po.mp  and  splendour. 

MAGNA'NIMOUS,  a.  [from  magnus,  great,  and  animus, 
mind,  courage,  lat.]  courageous ;  generous;  brave. 

MAGNA'NIMOUSLY,  ad.  with  greatness  of  mind  and 
contempt  of  dangers,  ditliculties,  pleasures,  and  external 
pomp. 

MAGNE'SIA,*.  io  chymistry,  one  of  the  nine  primitive 
earths.  It  is  very  soft,  white,  light  earth,  with  little  taste  or 
smell,  unalterable  iu  the  fire,  and  almost  insoluble  in  water. 
It  is  useful  in  medicine,  and  is  employed  by  tlie  manufac- 
turers of  enamels  and  porcelain. 

MAGNESIAN,  o.  in  chymistry,  belonging  to  magnesia. 
■  MA'GNET, .?.  [fromrangHe*,  Lat.]  the  loadstone.  There 
are  also  artificial  magnets  which  are  steel  or  iron  bar  im- 
pregnated with  the  magnetic  virtue  so  as  to  possess  all  the 
properties  of  the  natural  loadstone. 

MAGNETIC,  or  MAGNETiCAL,  a.  relating  to  the 
loadstone ;  having  the  quahty  of  attracting  bodies  like  the 
loadstone. 

MAGNETISM,  s.  the  attractive  power  of  the  loadstone  f 

the  power  of  attraction.    Also  the  name  given  to  a  species 

of  quackery,  introduced  some  years  ago,  and  now  fallen  into 

disrepute,  iu  which  the  patient  was  affected  by  sympathy, 

^^and  thrown  into  fainting  fits>  and  deliriums,  with  a  view  to 

'  promote  the  cure  of  certain  disorders. 

MAGNIFI'ABLE,  a.  capable  of  being  extolled  or 
praised. 

MAGNIFIC,  or  MAGNFFICAL,  a-  [from  tiiagmts,  great, 
and  facio,  to  make,  Lat.]  noted ;  illustrious  ;  g-^nd,  or 
nobje. 

MAGNFFICENCE,  t.  [from  magniis,  great,  and  facto,  to 
make,  Lat.J  grandeur  of  appearance,  consisting  in  buildings, 
clothes,  or  furnilin.e  ;  splendour. 

MAGNIFICENT,  a.  [from  magnvs,  great,  and  fatio,  to 
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WRVe,  Ijit.]  granrt  in  appoarwice  ;  striking  tlie  eye  %yith  an 
a'.ipeafa'ife  ofriuhiiQss,  pomp,  or  splendour;  fond  of  spleu- 
dour,  or  an  appr iirauce  of  riches. 

MACiNlTiCliNTl^y,  ad.  ponipousty  ;  splendidly. 

MAGNI'FICO,  *.  [Ilal.  plural  magmfrcvex\  a  grandee  of 
Vonice. 

RI  A'GNI  FIER,  t.  one  that  praises  or  extols  a  person.  In 
«ptics,  a  glass  which  increases  the  apparent  size  of  any 
ODJect. 

To  MA'GNIFY,  ».  a.  [from  mapiut,  grtat,  and  facio,  to 
inali.c,  Lat.j  to  mal.e  great ;  toexliil  wilii  praise  ;  lo  exalt ; 
to  elevate  or  raise  higher  in  esleeui.  In  optics,  to  make  a 
thiiip  appear  larger  than  its  real  apparent  size. 

MA'-GNITUDE,  ».  [from  mapwi,  great,  Lat.]  greatness, 
applied  to  size,  comparative  bulk  ;  siie.  Grandeur  or 
subliraily,  applied  to  sentiment. 

M  A'GPYK,  t.  a  bird  narfv-coloured  with  black  and  white, 
sometimes  taught  to  talk.  Figuratively,  a  person  who  talks 
to  excess. 

MAHO'GANY,  t.  a  well-known  wood,  in  great  esteem 
for  its  beauty  and  durability,  the  produce  ofa  species  of  the 
cedar-tree,  brouglit  from  Honduras  and  other  parts. 

MAIIO'METANISM,  s.  the  system  of  religion  broached 
by  ]Vlahou:et  and  still  adhered  to  by  his  followers.  Sec 
Alcoran. 

MAHRATTAS,  the  name  of  two  large  states  of  India, 
which  derive  tlieir  name  from  Mahrat,  an  antient  prcviuce 
of  the  Deccan.  They  are  called  the  Poonah,  or  Western 
Mahrattas  ;  and  the  Berar,  or  Eastern.  Collectively,  they 
occupy  all  the  southern  part  of  Hindoostan  Proper,  with  a 
large  proportion  of  the  Deccan.  MaUva,  Candeish,  Visia- 
pour,  and  part  of  Orissa;  the  principal  parts  of  Berar,  Gu- 
zerat,  and  Agimere  ;  and  a  small  pari  of  Dowlatabad,  Agra, 
and  Allahabad,  are  comprised  within  theirextensiveenipire, 
which  extends  nearly  from  sea  to  sea,  across  the  widest  part 
of  the  peninsula  ;  and  from  the  continesof  .Agra  nortlnvard 
to  the  river  Kistna  southward  ;  forming  a  tract  of  about  1000 
miles  long  and  700  broad.  The  western  state,  the  capital  of 
which  is  Poonah,  is  divided  among  a  number  of  chiefs,  or 
princes,  whose  obedience  to  the  paishwa,  or  head,  like  that 
of  the  German  princes  to  the  emperor,  is  merely  nominal  at 
any  time  ;  and,  in  some  cases,  an  opposition  of  interests  be- 
jjets  wars,  not  only  between  the  menibert  of  the  empire 
themselves,  but  also  between  the  members  and  the  head. 
Nagponris  the  capital  of  the  Eastern  Mahrattas.  Both  these 
states,  with  the  Nizam  of  the  Deccan,  were  in  alliance  with 
the  English  East  India  Company,  in  the  war  against  the  late 
Tippoo  Sultan,  from  whose  territories,  on  the  termination 
of  the  war,  they  have  all  gained  great  acquisitions. 

MAID,  orMAI'pEN,  s.  [mtjnfen.  Sax.]  a  virgin;  a  wo- 
man-servant.   A  fish,  a  species  of  skate. 

MA'IDEN,  a.  consisting  of  virgins;  fresh;  new;  unused, 
unpolluted. 

MA'IDEN,  s.  an  eds^ed  instrument  formerly  used  in 
some  countries,  particularly  Scotland,  for  the  beheading 
of  criminals.  It  appears  to  have  been  revived  in  the  ma- 
chine used  bv  the  Trench,  and  called  the  guillotine. 

MAI'DENHAIR,  i.  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  fens.  The 
great  golden  niaideiiliHir  is  a  species  of  the  liairmoss. 

MAIDENHEAD,  ».  the  state  or  condition  of  a  maid  or 
purevirain;  virginity.  Figuratively,  newness  ;  freshness; 
an  unpolluted  state. 

MA'lDENHEAD.antiently  South  EALiNGTON.atown 
of  Berkshire,  seated  on  the  river  Thames,  on  the  great  wes- 
tern road,  carrying  on  a  great  trade  in  malt,  meal,  and 
timber,  in  their  barges  to  London.  It  is  12  miles  E.  by 
N.  of  llt;ading,  and  26  VV.  of  London.  Market  on  Wed- 
nesday. 

MA;iDF,NLIP,,.anherb. 

MA  IDENLY,  a.  like  a  maid  ;  modestly;  gently  ;  timo- 
rously. 

MAIDMA'RIAN,  t.  a  kind  of  dance,  so  called  from  a 
buHoon  dressed  like  >  man,  who  plays  tricks  to  the  no. 
pulace. 


MAIDSERVANT,  «.  a  woman  or  female  servant. 

AlA'IDS'i'ONE,  a  considerable  borough  of  Kent,  which 
contains  above  6000  inhabitants.  It  is  a  large  place,  con- 
sisting of  4  principal  streets,  which  intersect  each  oilier  at 
the  market-cross,  with  a  jail  and  countv-hall.  In  the  antient 
Britons'  time,  it  vras  reckoned  their  third  thief  city,  having; 
been  a  station  of  the  Romans.  By  means  of  the  Medway,  it 
enjoys  a  brisk  trade  in  exporting  timber,  flour,  apples,  nuls, 
and  oilier  coiniuodities  of  the  county^  particularly  hops,  of 
which  there  are  numerous  plantations  around  il,  as  well  as 
orchards  of  cherries.  Here  are  likewise  some  capital  paper- 
mills,  and  a  manufactory  of  linen  thread,  originally  intro- 
duced by  tile  Flemings.  The  tide  Hows  quite  up  to  the  town, 
and  brings  up  barges  of  fO  or  GO  tons,  it  is  seated  on  the 
river  Medway,  a  branch  of  which  runs  through  the  town,  iu 
a  veiy  plentii'ul  country,  9  niiles^  S.  of  llochesttr,  20  W.  of 
Canterbury,  and  35  S.  E.  by  E.  of  London.  Market  on 
Thursday,  and  another  market  on  the  second  Tuesday  in 
every  month. 

MAJESTIC,  or  MAJE'STICAL,  o.  august  ;  noble; 
great;  stately;  pompous;  sublime;  elevated  or  lofty. 

MAJESTICALLY,  «(/.  with  diguity  or  grandeur;  witi 
loftiness  of  style  or  sentiments. 

WA'JESTY,  s.  [via/estas,  from  tnagiiits,  great,  Lat.]  great- 
ness ;  dignity;  power  or  sovereignly;  the  title  given  to 
kings  and  queens. 

MAIL,  s.  [maille,  Fr.]  a  coat  of  steel  net-work  worn  fi>r 
defence;  any  armour;  a  bag  or  postman's  bundle  of 
letters. 

To  MAIL,  V.  a.  to  arm,  or  dress  in  a  coat  of  mail ;  to  cover 
as  with  armour. 

To  MAIM,  V.  a.\ine/iaigner,  old  Fr.]  to  cut  olFany  nieqi- 
bcr ;  to  hurt  or  wound. 

MAIM,  s.  the  actofcutl-'ng  off  a  linib,  or  disabling  a  per- 
son bv  a  blow. 

MAIN,  a.  [mffg-ne,  old  Fr.]  principal  or  chief;  vast;  gross, 
or  containing  the  chief  part. 

MAIN,  t,  the  gross,  bulk,  or  greatest  part.  Force,  from 
Mifg-ra,  Sax.  "\Vith  might  and  niflui."  Hxidib.  A  band  at 
dice,  fiom  mmms,  Lat.  The  great  sea,  as  distinguished 
from  bays  and  rivers.    The  continent. 

MAINLAND,  s.  the  continent. 

MAI'NLAND,  ORKNEY,  or  POMONA,  the  principal 
of  the  Orkney  islands,  is  24  miles  long,  and  9  broad.  The 
general  appearance  of  the  country  is  not  very  different 
from  the  ivfainland  of  Shetland.  The  soil,  however,  is  more 
fertile,  and,  in  some  parts,  better  cultivated.  Kirkwall  i» 
the  capital. 

MAINL.AND,  the  principal  of  the  Shetland  isles,  is  60 
miles  long,  from  N.  toiS.  its  breadth,  which  varies  greatly, 
seldom  exceeds  6  miles.  The  face  of  the  country  exhibits 
a  prospect  of  black,  craggy  mountains,  and  marshy  plains, 
interspersed  with  some  vetda^it  spots,  which  appear  smooth 
and  ftrtile.  Neither  tree  nor  shrub  is  to  be  seen,  except 
the  juniper  and  the  heath.  The  mountains  abound  with 
various  kinds  of  those  animals  called  game.  Lofty  cliffs, 
impending  over  the  sea,  are  the  haunts  of  eagles,  falcons, 
and  ravens.  The  deep  caverns  underneath  shelter  seal* 
and  otters:  and  to  the  winding  bays  resort  the  swans, 
geese,  scaris.  and  other  aquatic  birds.  The  seas  abound 
with  tish,  sucn  as  the  cod,  -turbot,  and  had<l^>ck  ;  but,  par- 
ticularly, at  certain  seasons,  with  shoals  of  herrings  of  in- 
^edible  extent ;  and  they  are  visited,  at  the  same  time,  by 
%i4ialesand  other  fish.  Lobsters,  oysters,  muscles,  &e.  aro 
also  plentiful.  The  bills  are  covered  with  sheep  of  a  small 
breed,  and  of  a  shaggy  appearance ;  but  their  fleece  is  com- 
looiily  very  soft,  and  often  extremely  fine.  From  their 
wool  stockings  of  a  tine  texture  have  heen  made,  that,  al- 
though of  a  large  size,  a  pair  was  capable  of  passing  through 
a  (?omnion  gold  ring.  I'heir  horses  are  of  a  diminutive 
size,  but  remarkably  strong  and  handsome,  and  arc  well 
known  by  the  name  of  Shelties.  from  the  name  of  the  coun- 
try. Many  rivulets,  and  considerable  lakes,  abound  wit{» 
raJmou,  trout,  &c.    A  wine  of  copper,  and  another  of  iro^ 
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have  lately  been  opened  near  the  S.  extremity  of  this  island. 
Tiiey  are  in  the  bandii  of  the  Anglesey  company,  and  are 
Kiid  to  be  extremely  productive.  There  is  an  immense 
store  of  peat,  but  no  coal.    Lerwick  is  the  capital. 

MAraLY,  ad.  chielly  or  principally  ;  greatly  or  pow-' 
•rfully. 
MAI'NMAST,  s.  the  chief  or  middle  mast  of  a  ship. 
MAI'NPERNOR,  s.  a  person  to  whom  one  in  custody  is 
delivered,  upon  his  becoming  bound  for  his  appearance  ;  a 
•urety  or  bail. 

MAl'NPRISE,  (the*,  is  p-onounced  hke  z)  t.  \fmin  and 
pm,  Fr.]  in  law,  the  receiving  a  person  into  friendly  cus- 
tody, who  otherwise  must  have  gone  to  prison,  on  security 
given  that  he  shall  be  forthcouiiugat  a  certain  time  or  place 
appointed.  It  differs  from  bail,  because  a  person  is  iu  this 
case  said  to  be  at  large  from  the  day  of  his  being  mainprised 
until  the  day  of  appearance  :  but  where  a  person  is  bailed 
till  a  certain  day,  be  is  in  law  always  accounted  to  be  in  the 
'ward  of  his  bail  till  that  time,  who  may,  if  he  please,  keep 
him  under  confinement. 

To  M.\rNPRISE,  v.a.  to  receive  a  person  into  friendly 
custody,  by  giving  security  for  his  appearance  at  a  certain 
time  appointed. 
MArriSAlL.  s.  the  sail  of  the  mainmast. 
M  AI'NSHEET,  *.  the  sheet  or  sail  of  the  mainmast. 
To  MAINTAI'N,  v.  a.  [muintenir,  Fr.]  to   preserve  or 
keep ;  to  defend  or  hold  out ;  to  vindicate  or  justify ;  to  sup- 
port orheep  up;  to  supply  with  the  conveuiencies  of  life  ; 
to  assert  positivelv. 
MALNTAI'NABLE,  a.  defensible  ;  justifiable. 
MAINTAI'NEIJ,  t.  one  that  supplies  another  with  the 
conveuiencies  of  life  ;  one  that  defends  a  place  against  an 
enemy  ;  one  that  asserts  and  supports  any  doctrine. 

MAl'NTENANCE,  ».  ImainUimnt,  Fn]  a  livelihood  ;  a 
sufficiency  to  supply  the  conveniences  or  necessaries  of 
life  ;  support,  protection,  or  defence ;  continuance  without 
iailure. 
MAl'NTOP,  s.  the  top  of  the  mainmast. 
MAINTOP-OALLANT-MAST,  i.  a  mast  half  the  length 
•f  the  maintop-mast. 

MAI  NTOP-MAST,  *.  a  mast    half  the  length  of  the 
mainmast. 
MAI'NYARD,  t.  the  yard  of  the  mainmast. 
MA'JOR,  a.  [the  comparative  of  maFnus,  great,  Lat.] 
greater  in  number,  quantity,  extent,  equality,  or  dignity. 

MA'JOR,  a.  in  the  army,  an  officer  above  the  captain, 
and  the  lowest  tield-oHicer.  In  logic,  tlie  first  proposition 
in  a  syllogism.  A  person  who  is  of  age  to  manage  his  own 
affairs;  the  eldest  of  two. 

MAJORA'TION,  s.  the  act  of  making  greater;  increase ; 
enlargement. 

MAJO'RCA,  an  island  belonging  to  Spain,  in  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea,  between  Ivica  and  Minorca,  the  largest  of 
those  antiently  called  Bale.aies,  aboutiiO  miles  in  length  and 
86  In  breadth.  It  is  mountainous  in  the  N.  and  W.  parts, 
but  fertile,  producing  corn,  oil,  honey,  saffron,  cattle,  fish, 
rabbits,  partridges,  deer,  wild  foul,  horses,  &c.  The  whole 
island  is  encompassed  with  watch  towers.  It  is  temperate 
and  wholesome,  but  the  excessive  heat  frequently  occasions 
a  scarcity.  It  has  no  considerable  rivers,  though  there  are 
a  great  many  fine  fountains  and  wells,  and  several  good 
harbours.  The  inhabitants  are  robust,  lively,  and  good 
sailors.  The  capital  city  bears  the  same  name  as  the 
island. 

'    MA'JOR  DOMO,  «.  fltal.Jone  who  occasionally  holds 
fhe  place  of  the  master  of  a  house  ;  a  master  of  a  family. 

MA'JOR-GENERAL,  t.  a  general  olficer  of  the  second 
rank,  who  receives  the  general's  orders,  gives  them  to  the 
majors  of  brigades,  and  commands  on  the  left  when  there 
are  two  attacks  at  a  siege. 

MAJORITY,  *.  [from  major,  greater,  I.at.]  the  slate  of 
being  greater;  the  greater  number  ;  full  age;  office  of  a 
Mujor ;  aacestry. 
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MAIZK,*-  Indian  6om,  formerly  the  principal  grah  in 
many  of  the  Ami;ricau  states. 

To  MAKE,  V.  a.  prefer,  and  participle  passive  mai/e  ; 
[macan,  S'.x.J  to  create ;  to  form  of  materials ;  to  com- 
pose; to  do,  perform,  practise,  or  use ;  tocai^ac  tohaveaiiy 
quality,  or  brin-  iuto  any  state.  To  compel,  or  force,  fol- 
lowed by  a  verl).  "  Made  to  rise."  Lecke.  To  sell,  so  as 
to  gain.  "  He  makes  five  marks. '  S/iak.  To  male  away,  to 
kill  or  destroy.  "  Make  away  his  brother."  Shak.  To 
transfer^  "  Debtors  to  some  friends  make  all  away."  Waller. 
To  make  amends,  to  recompense,  or  repay.  To  mahe  free 
with,  to  treat  without  ceremony.  To  make  good,  to  maintain, 
defend,  justify,  fulfil,  or  accomplish.  To  make  light  of,  to 
consider  as  of  no  importance  or  consequence.  To  nuihe 
lore,  to  court.  To  make  merry,  to  feast  or  partake  of  ii  jo- 
vial entertainment.  To  malie  over,  to  transfer  ;  lo  settle  in 
the  hands  of  trustees.  To  make  of,  to  produce  from  ;  to  ac- 
count, or  esteem  ;  to  cherish,  or  foster.  What  to  niaite  (,/,  is, 
bow  to  understand.  To  make  out,  to  clear  up,  explain,  or 
solve  a  difficulty  ;  to  prove,  or  evince.  To  make  sure  of,  to 
look  upon,  or  consider,  ascertain  ;  to  secure  the  possession 
of.  To  make  way,  lo  force  a  passage  ;  to  introduce  ;  to  pro- 
ceed. "  We  could  make  little  or  no  way."  To  make  up,  to 
get  together;  to  reconcile;  to  repair;  to  shape  ;  to  supply  ; 
to  accomplish,  conclude,  or  complete. 
MAKE,  s.  form  ;  shape  ;  nature. 

MA'KEBATE,  s.  [froiH  make  and  beat,  or  debate]  a  person 
who  excites  quarrels. 

MA'KER,  *.  the  Creator  ;  one  who  produces  any 
thing  ;  one  who  sets  a  person  or  thing  in  an  advantageous 
state. 

MA'KEPEACE,  s.  one  that  reconciles  persons  at  vari- 
ance  ;  a  peacemaker. 

MA'KEWEIGHT,  t.  any  thing  thrown  in  to  make  up 
weight. 

MALA'CCA,  called  by  the  antients  the  Golden  Cherso- 
nesus,  a  large  peninsula  in  Asia,  bounded  on  the  N.   by 
Siam  ;  and  on  all  other  sides  by  the  ocean  ;  about  600  miles 
in  length,  and  from  60  to  150  in  breadth.    It  produces  few 
commodities  for  trade,  except  tin  and  elephants'  teeth  ;  but 
there  are  a  great  many  excellent  fruits  and  roots,  which  yichi 
good  refreshment  for  strangers  that  call  here.    The  pine- 
apple is  the  bestiu  the  world,  and  the  manjostain  is  a  deli- 
cious fruit,  in  the  shape  of  an  apple,  whose  skin  is  thick  and 
red.    The  rambostau  is  of  the  size  of  a  walnut,  with  a  very 
agreeable  pulp ;  and  the  durian,  though  it  has  not  a  pleasant 
smell,  yet  nas  a  ver>'  delicious  taste.    They  have  plenf^v  of 
cocoa  nuts,  whose  shells  will  hold  an  English  quart ;  besides 
lemons,  oranges,  limes,  sugar-canes,  and  mangoes.    'I'licre 
is  but  little  corn,  and  sheep  and  bullocks  are  scarce  ;    but 
pork,  poultry,  and  fish,  are  pretty  plentiful.    The  religion 
of  fhe  natives  is  a  mixture  of  Mahometanism.    Their  lan- 
guage is  peculiarly  soft,  and  is  as  common  in  the  Indies  as 
the  French  is  in  Europe,  being  very  easily  acquired,  because 
it  has  no  inflections  either  in  nouns  or  verbs.    The  interior 
inhabitants,  who  are  for  the  most  part  savages,  have  aban- 
doned themselves,  with  desperation,  to  the  niost  ferocious 
habits,  taking  delight  in  doing  mischief  to  their  neighbours. 
The  Dutch  have  been  masters  of  the  town  of  Malacca,  situ- 
ated on  the  S.  W.  coast,  since  1640,  when  they  took  it  from 
the  Portuguese,  after  a  six  months'  siege.    While  in  posses- 
sion of  the  latter,  it  was  famous  all  over  India  and  Europe, 
being,  after  Goa  and  Ormuz,  by  far  the  richest  city  in  the 
Indies,  and  a  great  market  for  all  the  different  commodities 
produced    in  Japan,    China,  Formosa,  Tonquin  Cocliin- 
China,  Giam,  Lucon,  Amboyna,  &c.    During  the  late  war, 
it  was  attacked  and  taken  by  the  English,  but  was  restored 
at  the  peace.     Lat.  2. 12.  N.  Ion.  104.  12.  E. 

MA'LACHI,  {M-alaki)  a  canonical  book  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament,  and  the  last  of  the  twelve  lesser  prophets.  This 
prophet  distinctly  pointed  out  the  Messiah,  who  was  sud- 
denly  to  come  to  his  temple,  and  to  be  introduced  by  Elijah 
the  prophet,  that  is,  by  John  the  Baptist,  who  came  in  the 
power  and  spirit  of  Elias,  or  Elijah. 
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,  MA'LACHITE,  (maJaliite)  t.  in  mineralogy,  a  green  ore 
of  copper.  It  takes  its  name  from  malac/ie,  the  leaf  of  the 
Biallow,  Gr.  wliich  it  reseoibles  in  colour. 

MA'LADY,  ».  [maWiF,  Fr.]  a  disease  ;  a  disorder  in  the 
body  ;  sickness. 

IVIALA'NDERS,  s.  [from   mal  amlare,  to  go  ill,  Ital.]  a 
disease  in  Iiorses.consistingof  a  dry  scab  above  the  pastern. 
MALAPERT,  a.  saucy  ;  quick  in  making  replies,  but  im- 
pudent and  saucv. 

MALAPERT'NESS,  *.  liveliness  or  quickness  in  making 
reply,  attended  with  sairciness. 
M  A'LAPiCRTLY,  ad.  saucily. 

MALATES,  s.  in  chymistry,  salts  formed  by  the  combi- 
nation ofany  base  with  malic  acid. 

To  MALA'XATE,o.  a.  [from  malmso,  Gr.]  to  soften,  or 
mane  soft,  any  body. 
MALAX  ATION,  s.  the  act  of  softening. 
MA  LDEN,(ilfaiiWen)antieufIyCamelodunuin,  a  populous 
town  of  Essex,  the  first  Roman  colony  in  Britain,  and  the 
seat  of  some  of  the  old  British  kin^s,  situated  near  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Chelmer  with  the  Blackwater.  Vessels  of 
400  tons  burden  come  up  to  the  haven  to  unload  ;  the  col- 
liers, however,  lie  in  deeri  water  below  the  town,  and  the 
coals  arc  fetched  up  in  lighters.  Maiden  carries  on  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  corn,  coals,  iron,  wine,  brandy,  rum, 
deals,  and  chalk  rubbish.  The  custom  of  Borough  English 
is  kept  up  here.  It  is  10  miles  E.  of  Chelmsford,  and  37 
N.  E.  of  London.  Market  on  Saturday. 

MA'LDIVE  ISLANDS,  a  cluster  of  islands,  said  to  be 
1000  in  number,  S.  W.  of  Cape  Comorin,  in  the  Indian  Sea. 
The  nortbernniostisinlat.  7.6.N.lon.73. 4.E.  The  principal 
of  them,  called  Male,  about  a  league  and  a  half  in  circumfe- 
rence, is  the  most  fertile,  and  the  residence  of  the  prince  ;  it 
is  situated  nearly  in  the  centre.  These  islands  are  small, 
and  mostly  uninhabited.  The  inhabitants  are  a  mixture  of 
Arabs  and  Indians  of  Malabar.  They  supply  vessels  witli 
sails  and  cordage,  cocoa-nuts,  oil,  honey,  dry  fish,  tortoise- 
shell,  and  especially  cowries. 

MALE,  a.  [ma.'e," Fr.]  belonging  to  the  he-sex,  opposed  to 
female. 
MALE,  s.  the  he  ofany  species.  . 
MALE,  in  composition,  implies  ill,  and  is  derived  from 
male,  Lat.  male,  old  Fr. 

MALE-ADMINISTRATION,  s.  bad  conduct  or  ma- 
nagement of  affairs. 

»    MALECONTE'NT,  *.  one  dissatisfied  with  the  measures 
of  government ;  a  fomenter  of  sedition  in  a  state. 
MALECONTE'NTED,  a.  discontented  ;  dissatisfied. 
MALECONTETSITEDLY,  ad.  in  a  dissatisfied  or  dis- 
contented  manner, 

MALECONTE'NTEDNESS.  i.  discontentedness  ;  dis- 
alFef  tion  to  a  government. 

MALEDI'CTED,  a.  [from  male,  ill,  and  (Uco,  to  say,  Lat.] 
accursed  ;  execrated. 

MALEDICTION,  J.  [from  mah,  ill,  and  dicn,  to  say,  Lat.] 
a  curse  ;  execration  ;  the  act  of  denouncing  or  wishing  evil 
to  a  person. 

MALEFA'CTION,  #.  [from  mah,  ill,  and  facio,  to  do, 
Lat/)  a  crime.  Not  in  use. 

MALEFA'CTOR,,f.[from  male,\\\,  and/ae/o,  to  do,  Lat.J 
an  evil  doer  ;  offender  against  the  law  ;  criminal. 

MALEPRA'CTICE,  *.  any  practice  contrary  to  settled 
rules  or  customs. 

MALEVOLENCE,  s.  [from  male,  illj  and  vol%  to  wish, 
Lat.J  ill-will ;  an  inclination  to  hurt. 

MALEVOLENT,  a.  [from  male,  ill,  and  voh,  to  wish, 
Lat.J  ill-disposed  towards  another  ;  inclined  to  do  another 
a  mischief. 

.  MALEVOLENTLY,  ad.  after  a  manner  which  shews  an 
mchnation  to  hurt. 

M.A'LIC,  a.  in  chymistry,  belonging  to  apples.  The  ma- 
ke acid  is  that  which  exists  in  the  luice  of  apples. 

M A'LICF;,  s.  [Fr.  from  malus,  evil,  Lat.J  deliberate  mis- 
chief; a  long  continued  desire  of  Uurting  othern. 
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MALl'CIOUS,  {malishiotis)  a.  [malitietue,  Fr.  from  mains, 
evil,  Lat.]  preserving  a  continual  propensity  and  resolution 
towards  revenge,  or  injuring  others. 

MALICIOUSLY,  {maUshioushj)  ad.  in  a  maimer  which 
shews  an  habitual  thirst  of  revenge,  or  a  deliberate  inten- 
tion of  doing  mischief. 

MALICIOUSNESS,  (malishiousnest)  s.  the  quality  of 
brooding  long  upon  injuries,  and  beUig  obstinately  bent  for 
some  time  to  do  a  person  a  mischief. 

MALI'GN,  {makii)  s.  [from  malus,  evil,  Lat.]  ill-disposed 
towards  any  one;  strongly  and  obstinately  bent  to  doaner- 
,  son  mischief.    In  medicine,  infectious,  pestilential,  or  fatal 
to  the  body. 

To  MALI'GN,  (malhi)  V.  a.  to  regard  with  envy  or  ma«' 
lice;  to  do  a  mischief ;  to  revenge. 

MALI'GNANCY,  f.  malice  ;  unfavourableness.  In  me- 
dicine, a  destructive  tendency. 

MALI'GNANT,  a.  \mali^iant,  Fr.]  envious  ;  unfavour-- 
able  ;  malicious;  revengeful.  In  medicine,  mortal,  or  en- 
dangering life. 

MALIGNANTLY,  ad,  in  a  malicious  or  mischievous 
manner. 

MALI'GNER,  {mulmer)  s.  one  who  is  obstinately  bent 
to  do  another  a  mischief ;  a  person  who  censures  in  a  sar- 
castic manner. 

M.ALI'GNITY,  *.  {malig^iiti,  Fr.]  hurtfulness  or  evilness 
of  nature  ;  a  disposition  obstinately  bad  or  malicious.  In 
physic,  a  quality  which  cndansjers  and  threatens  life. 

MALI'CjNLY,  {malinlj/)  ad.  enviously  ;  with  malice  or 
an  obstinate  inclination  to  do  ill. 

MA'LKIN,  (^mafdldn)  s.  [from  ma?,  a  contraction  of  Mary , 
and  hill,  a  diminutive  termination]  a  kind  of  mop  made  o 
clouts,  with  which  bakers  clean  their  ovens.     Figuratively, 
a  figure  made  iip  of  rags  ;  a  dirty  wench. 

MALL,  {maul)  s.  [malleus,  Lat.]  a  stroke  or  blow.  "Give 
that  reverend  head  a  mall."  Hudib.  A  mallet.  A  walk 
where  they  formerly  used  to  play  with  malls  and  ballj, 
(and  then  pronounced  mell)  whence  the  mall  in  St.  James's 
Park,  and  Vail  mall  near  his  majesty's  palace  in  St.  James's. 
In  this  last  sense  the  word  is  derived  from  moll,  Isl.  a  walk 
paved  with  shells. 

To  MALL,  {maul)  V,  a.  to  beat  or  strike  with  a  mall.  See 
Maul. 

MA'LLARD,  s.  [malart,  Fr.]  the  drake  or  male  of  th« 
species  of  wild  ducks. 

MALLEABILITY, «.  the  qualify  of  bearing  to  be  beaten, 
and  spreading  under  the  strokes  of  the  hammer. 

MA'LLEABLE,  a.  [malleable,  Fr.]  capable  of  endurins' 
the  strokes  of  a  hammer,  and  being  variously  formed 
thereby. 

MA'LLEABLENESS,  j.  the  quality  of  being  liammered 
into  various  forms. 

To  MA'LLEATE,  v.  «.  [from  malleus,  a  hammer,  Lat.]  to 
hammer;  to  forge  or  shape  by  the  hammer. 
MA'LLET,  s.  [malleus,  Lat.J  a  wooden  hammer. ' 
MA'LLING,  a  town  in  Kent,  with  a  market  on  Saturday. 
It  is  6  miles  W.  of  Maidstone,  and  29  E.  by  S.  of  London. 

MA'LLOWS,  s.  [mwlewe.  Sax.]  There  are  several  species 
of  this  plant ;  the  small,  dwarf,  common,  vervain,  and  musk 
mallows,  are  the  only  species  native  in  England,  properly  so 
called.  The  sea-tree  mallow,  is  a  species  of  the  lavatej-a  of 
Linnaeus. 

MA'LMSBUUY,  originally  MAiDCLPHSBURGH.and  by 
corruption  Malmsbury  ;  in  an  antient  manuscript,  however, 
called  Adhelmsbirig,  an  antient  town  in  Wiltsnire,  which 
drives  a  considerable  trade  in  the  woollen  manufacture.  It 
was  long  famous  for  its  abbey,  which  flourished  in  great 
wealth,  exceeding  all  in  Ihe  county  in  bigness,  revenues, 
and  honour.  Its  abbot  was  niiired,  and  sat  in  parliament. 
The  memory  of  Aldhelm,  its  first  abbot,  the  favourite  of  the 
great  Saxon  king  Athelstan,  and  whom  he  procured  to  be 
canonized  after  his  death,  is  still  kept  up  by  a  meadow  near 
this  town,  called  Aldhelm's  Mead.  King  Athelstan  amply 
endowed  the  abbey,  granted  the  town  large  innnuuities,  and 
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^Iiose  it  for  his  buryinff-nlacc ;  he  was  buried  acrordiiigly 
v.nder  the  iiigh  altar  of  the  church,  and  his  moniinieiit  still 
remains  in  the  nave  of  if.  It  is  pfeasaiitly  situated  on  the 
river  Avon,  which  almost  surrounds  it,  and  over  which  it 
has  six  bridges,  20"  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Bristol,  and  96  W.  of 
Lon<lon.    Marl.et  on  Saturday. 

MA'LMSEY,  i.  [so  called  from  Mahasia,  where  it  is  pro- 
duced] a  luscious  wine ;  sack. 

MALO,  St.  a  seaport  in  the  dcpartqjcnt  of  Ille  and 
Vilaine,  on  a  small  islaiid,  united  to  the  main  land  by  a  nar- 
row mole  or. causeway,  6  or  700  yards  in  length  :  it  has  a 
large-well-frequenfed  harbour,  luit  ditlicult  of  access,  on 
account  of  the  rocks  that  surround  it,  and  is  a  rich  trading 
place,  strong  by  nature  and  art  towards  the  sea,  and  de- 
fended by  a  citadel.  It  is  206  miles  N.  W.  of  Paris.  Lat. 
48.  .-jg.  N.  Ion.  1.57.  W. 

MA'I.PAS,  (M'tiipas)  a  town  of  Cheshire,  with  a  market 
on  Monday.  It  is  12  miles  S.  E.  of  Chester,  and  166  N.  E. 
of  London. 

MALPLA'QI:ET,  a  village  of  the  late  Austrian  Hainault, 
famous  for  a  dearly-purchased  victory,  gained  Sept.  Iltb, 
1709,  by  the  allies  under  the  duke  of  Marlborough  and 
prince  Eugene,  over  the  French,  commanded  by  the  mar- 
shals Villars  and  Boufflers.  The  confederates  took  40  co- 
lours and  standards,  16  pieces  of  artillery,  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  prisoners.    It  is  8  miles  S.  E.  of  Mons. 

MALT,  (tnniilt)  t.  [mealt,  Sax.]i)arley  steeped  in  water  till 
it  spuouts,  and  then  dried  in  a  kiln. 

MA'LTA,  (Maulta)  an  island  of  tlie  Mediterranean,  be- 
tween Africa  and  Sicily,  20  miles  in  length,  and  12  in  its 
greatest  breadth.  It  was  antiently  little  else  than  a  barren 
rock  ;  but  such  quantities  of  soil  have  been  brought  from 
Africa  and  Sicily,  that  it  is  now  become  fertile.  It  has  ex- 
cellent vines,  lemons,  fruits,  cotton,  plenty  of  honey,  good 
pastures,  considerable  fisheries,  sea-salt,  and  a  profitable  co- 
ral fishery.  However,  they  sow  but  little  corn,  because  they 
purchase  it  cheap  in  Sicily  ;  and  the  island  is  deficient  in 
w  ood.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is  variously  estimated  at 
from  60  to  90,000,  who  speak  a  corrupt  Arabic,  and,  in  the 
towns,  Italian.  After  tlie  taking  of  Rhodes,  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  gave  this  island  to  the  knights  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem.  It  was  attacked  by  the  Turks  in  1566,  who,  af- 
ter many  dreadful  assaults,  from  the  18th  of  May  to  the  13th 
of  September,  were  obliged  to  abandon  the  enterprise,  after 
having  expended  78,000  great  shot,  and  lost  about  24,000 
men.  The  Christians  lost  about  5000  men.  The  whole  of 
this  island  is  extremely  well  fortified.  Malta  was  taken  by- 
Buonaparte  on  his  way  to  Egypt,  in  1798,  but  was  afterwards 
retaken  by  the  English,  and  still  remains  in  their  possession, 
though  by  the  articles  of  the  late  peace  it  was  to  have  been 
restored  to  the  knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  It  is  about 
60  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Cape  Passaro,  in  the  island  of  Sicily. 
Lat.  3.5.  54.  N.  Ion.  14.  34.  E. 

MA'LTMAN,  or  MA'LTSTER,  {mdnltman,  or  maultster) 
t.  one  who  makes  or  deals  in  malt. 

MA'LTON,  {Maulton)a.  town  in  the  N.  Riding  of  York- 
shire, seated  on  the  river  Derwent,  which  was  made  navi- 
gable to  the  Ouse,  by  ail  act  in  the  1st  of  Queen  Anne.  It 
»s  composed  of  two  towns,  the  New  and  the  Old,  and  is 
well  inhabited.  It  is  18  miles  N.  E.  of  York,  and  216  N. 
by  W.  of  London.    Marketson  Tuesday  and  Saturday. 

"MALVA'CEOUSjO.  [from  malva,  mallows,  Lat.]  relating 
to  mallows. 

MALVERSATION,  *.  [Fr. ,  a  mean,  base,  wicked,  and 
fraudulent  trick  or  shift. 

MALWA,  a  province  of  Hindoosfan  proper,  bounded 
•n  tlie  W.  by  Guaerat ;  on  the  N.  by  Agimere  ;  on  the  E. 
by  Allahabad  and  Orissa,  and  on  the  S.  by  Candeish.  It  is 
situated  nearly  under  the  tropic  of  cancer,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  extensive,  elevated,  and  highly  diversified  tracts  in 
ilindoostan,  and  is  divided  among  the  paishwah  of  the 
Western  Maorattas,  Jind  two  of  the  inferior  chiefs,  Sindia 
and  Holkar.  Ougeiu  is  the  capital  of  Sindia,  and  Indorc  of 
Uolkar. 
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MAM,  or  MAMMA',  s.  \mam  mammop,  mammvtys,  Brit. 
mamma,  Lat.  This  \^ord  is  used  as  an  atldress  to  a  mother 
in  almost  ail  languages,  and  is  therefore  by  Skiinier  suppo- 
sed  to  be  the  language  of  nature,  and  the  first  word  a  child 
pronounces]  a  mother. 

MA'MMEE-TllEE,  t.  a  tree  with  a  rosaceous  flower, 
which  afterwards  becomes  an  almost  spherical  fleshy  fruit, 
containing  two  or  three  seeds,  inclosed  in  hard  rough  shells. 

MA'MMET,  J.  [a  diminutive  of  vmvi]  a  puppet  or  doll. 
Obsolete. 

MA'MMEATED,  a.  [from  mnnma,  a  teat,  Lat.]  having 
paps  or  teats. 

MA'MMIFORM,  a.  \niammiforme,  Fr.  from  mainme,  a 
teat,  and /brma,  form,  Lat.]  having  the  shapeof  a  breast,  pap, 
or  dug. 

MA'MMILLARY,  n.  [from  mammilla,  a  teat,  Lat.]  belong- 
ing to  the  paps  or  dugs. 

AIA'MMOCK,  J.  a  large,  shapeless  piece ;  ao  oflal  or 
fragment  of  meat. 

To  MA'MMOCK,  v.  a.  to  tear ;  to  pnll  into  pieces  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  raise  squcamishncss  in  the  beholder. 

MA'MMON,  t.  [Syr.]  the  god  of  riches.  Figuratively, 
riches. 

MAMMOTH,  t.  in  natural  history  an  enormous  quadru- 
ped which  appears  now;  to  he  extinct,  but  the  bones  ot  which 
are  found  in  diftcrent  parts  of  tl)e  world. 

M.\N,  s.  iiltnal  mm  ;  [»<««,  tmm,  Sax.J  a  human  being ;  a 
male  opposed  to  a  woman.  A  person  full  ;rown,  opposed 
to  a  boy.  A  rational  creatine,  opposed  to  a  beast.  L'sed, 
in  a  loise  sense,  for  antj  otie.  "  A  man  would  expect  to 
find."  Addis.  A  moveable  piece  of  wood,  used  in  playing 
at  chess  or  draughts.  A  male  servant,  of  vwyui,  Span,  a 
slave.  A  man  of  war,  is  a  ship  of  \*ar. 
^  To  MAN,  V.  a.  to  furnish,  supply,  or  guard  with  men. 
Figuratively,  to  fortify  or  strengthen.     ■ 

SlAN,  an  island  in  the  Irish  Sea,  W.  of  the  coast  ot 
Cumberland,  about  30  miles  in  length,  and  from  8  to  15  in 
breadth.  It  contains  17  parishes,  called  kirks,  and  the 
chief  towns  are  Ramsey,  Douglas,  and  Peel.  The  soil  va- 
ries in  dirtitrent  tracts,  yet  produces  more  corn  than  is  suffi- 
cient to  maintain  the  natives.  The  air,  which  is  sharp  anj 
cold  in  winter,  is  healthy,  and  the  inhabitants  live  to  a  very 
great  age.  The  commodities  of  this  island  are  black  cattle, 
wool,  fine  and  coarse  linen,  hides,  skins,  honey,  tallow,  and 
herrings.  The  frosts  here  are  short,  and  the  snow,  espe- 
cially  ni  lauds  near  the  sea,  lies  not  long  on  the  ground. 
Their  cattle  and  horses  are  small,  and  they  have  badgers, 
foxes,  eagles,  and  mottled  hawks.  Here  arc  several  quarries 
of  stone  and  thin  blue  slate,  and  some  mines  of  lead,  copper, 
and  iron.  Thin  oat  eakes  are  the  common  bread  of  the  in- 
habitants. About  the  rocks  of  the  island  breed  an  incre- 
dible number  of  all  sorts  of  sea-fowl,  and  especially  on  the 
Calf  of  Man,  an  island  Seniles  in  circuit,  before  theS.  pro- 
montory of  Man,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  channel  2  fui- 
longs  broad.  On  this  little  island  5000  young  puffins  are 
generally  taken  every  year.  The  bishop  is  nominated  by 
thedukeof  Athol,  as  heir  of  the  eldest  branch  of  the  Stan- 
leys, earls  of  Derby  ;  but  the  sovereignty  of  the  island  was 
purchased  by  the  English  government  in  1765,  whereby 
a  free  trade  was  permitted  with  England,  and  an  entire 
stop  put  to  the  clandestine  trade  which  they  carried  on, 
with  prodigious  success,  with  England  and  Ireland.  He  was 
formerly  reckoned  a  baron,  but  does  not  sit  in  the  Inuisc  of 
peers,  although  he  is  allowed  the  highest  seat  in  the  lower 
house  of  convocation.  The  language  is  a  <Iialectof  the  Erse. 
In  its  civil  government,  the  island  is  divided  into  six  sheed- 
ings,  each  having  its  proper  coroner,  who  is  intrusted  with 
the  peace  of  his  district,  and  acts  in  the  nature  of  a  sheriff. 

To  MA'NACLE,  v.  a.  to  chain  the  hands  ;  to  sliackle. 

MA'NACLES,  s.  [mtinicles,  Fr.]  chains  for  the  bauds ; 
shackles. 

To  MA'NAOE,  v.  a.  -[menager.  Ft,]  to  conduct  or  carry 
on ;  to  train  a  horse  to  graceful  airs ;  to  govern ;  to  rule  or 
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itijike fractable  ;  ioliusbiina,  ormake  thebestof.    Ncuterly, 
tu  AUixritileiid  or  transact. 

MA  SAGKAIU.E.a.  easy  to  be  used,  wielded,  or  moved  ; 
siibiiiitliiig  to  government;  tractable. 

.MA'NAOEABLKNESS,  *.  the  quality  of  being  easily 
used  or  moved,  or  of  submitting  to  instruction,  government, 
or  .Tiiihoiitv. 

MANAGEMENT,  *.  \m^>wgement,  Fr.]  conduct;  the 
maimer  of  transacting  or  conducting  anything;  prudence. 
Synon.  A/oMff^emotf  respects  only  private  things  trusted  to 
the  care  of  some  one,  to  be  employed  for  the  profit  of  ano- 
ther, to  whom  he  is  to  render  an  account.  Direction  relates 
to  certain  aRairs,  where  a  distribution,  either  of  money, 
otlicc,  or  whatever  else  is  committed  to  the  care  of  another, 
to  preserve  necessary  order.  Administration  refers  to  ob- 
jects of  greater  consequence  ;  such  as  those  of  justice,  or  the 
finances  of  a  slate.  It  supposes  a  pre-eminence  ot  employ, 
which  gives  power,  credit,  and  a  kind  of  liberty,  in  the  de- 
partment in  which  the  person  is  engaged.  Conduct  points 
out  some  knowledge  and  ability,  with  respect  to  things  ;  and 
a  subordination,  with  regard  to  persons.  Government  results 
from  authority  and  dependence,  and  indicates  a  superiority 
of  otfice,  with  a  particular  relation  to  policy. 

MA'NAGER,*.  one  who  has  the  direction,  conduct,  or  go- 
vernment of  any  thing  or  person ;  a  prudent  or  frugal 
person. 

MA'NAGERY,  s.  [menagerie,  Fr.]  conduct ;  direction  ; 
the  manner  in  which  any  thing  is  transacted.    Husbandry, 
or  frugality. 
•    M.A.VCtlE,  JtJFr.]  in  heraldry,  a  sleeve. 

WA'NCH  ESTER,  (anciently  a  Roman  station  calMMan. 
euniitm)  a  large,  populous.manufacturing  town  of  Lancashire, 
containing  about  13,000  houses,  ana  84,'JOO  inhabitants. 
Manchester  has  been  the  scene  of  some  remarkable  events ; 
in  the  disputes  between  diaries  I.  and  his  parliament,  this 
town,  taking  sides  with  the  latter,  was  besieged  by  the  earl 
of  Derby,  with  4000  foot,  and  30O  horse,  having  7  pieces  of 
cannon ;  however,  such  was  the  defence  of  the  town,  that  tlie 
earl  was  compelled  to  raise  the  siege,  with  considerable 
loss.  It  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and  in  the  time  of 
Camden  was  famous  for  its  population,  market,  and  manufac- 
tures of  stuffs ;  but  it  is  now  principally  conspicuous,  as  the 
centre  of  the  cotton  trade,  an  immense  business,  extending, 
in  some  or  other  of  its  operations,  from  Furness  (where  great 
cotton  spinning-mills  have  been  established)  to  Derby  north 
and  south,  and  from  Halifax  to  Liverpool  east  and  west. 
The  labours  of  a  very  populous  neighbourhood  are  collected 
at  Manchester,  whence  they  are  sent  to  London,  Liverpool, 
Hull,  &c.  These  consist  of  a  great  variety  of  cotton,  silk, 
linen,  and  mixed  goods,  fitted  for  every  market,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  spreading  over  a  great  part  of  Eu- 
rope, America,  aiid  the  coast  of  Guinea,  and  bringing  back 
vast  profits  to  the  country.  To  such  perfection  has  the  ma- 
chinery for  the  spinning  of  cotton  been  brought  here,  that  of 
one  pound  oflhat  material  300  hanks  of  yarn  have  been  spun, 
each  hank  containing  840  yards  in  length,  making  in  the  whole 
252,000  yards,  (upwards  of  143  miles  long  !)  The  average 
number  of  hanks  to  the  pound,  however,  is  supposed  ^to  be 
100,  and  the  spindles  employed  in  tlie  whole  town  is  stated 
to  be  1,616,500,  each  producing  on  an  average  10  hanks  uer 
week,  and  making  an  annual  aggregate  of  377,41  l,lf>4  miles, 
sufficient  to  form  a  piece  of  muslin,  five  quarters  wide,  that 
would  encompass  the  planet  we  inhabit  I  The  manufacture 
of  licking,  tapes,  filleting,  and  other  small  wares,  of  silk 
goods,  and  of  hats,  is  also  carried  on  at  Manchester  ;  from 
which  various  sources  of  wealth  it  has  attained  greater  opu- 
lence than  any  other  trading  town  in  England.  Its  buildings 
(especially  the  more  modern  ones)  are  on  a  proportional 
scale  of  size  and  elegance.  Its  chief  ornaments  are,  the 
rollegiate  church,  a  venerable  pile,  with  a  handsome  tower, 
8  capital  bells,  and  a  set  of  chimes  ;  having  a  warden,  four 
fcHows,  two  chaplains,  and  two  clerks  : — contiguous  to  this 
is  Chetham's  Hospital,  (commonly  called  the  college,)  for 
clothing,  e<lucating,  and  apprenticing  80  boys  ;  to  which  is 


also  attached  a  public  library,  containing  15,000  volume*.— 
Also  the  Infirmary,  Dispensary,  Lunatic  Hosiiital  and  Asy- 
lum, Lyinc-in-Hospifal,  House  of  Recovery  for  patient*  af- 
flicted with  fevers,  and  two  Poor  Houses,  are  charities  highly 
honourable  to  the  tow;n,  and  beneficial  to  their  objects.  Here 
is  also  a  large  prison  called  the  New  Bailey.  This  town 
abounds  with  libraries,  and  literary  and  philosophical  institu- 
tions, some  of  which  have  attained  considerable  celebrity. 
Manchester  is  governed  by  a  headborough,  (called  the  bo- 
roughreeve,)  and  two  constables  chosen  annually  from  the 
most  respectable  inhabitants,  by  a  jury  impanelled  by  tlie 
steward,  at  the  Michaelmas  court  leet,  which  is  held  -by 
the  lord  of  the  manor.  There  are  here  reckoned  12  churches, 
and  several  chapels,  of  the  established  religion,  and  a  great 
number  of  chapels  belonging  to  every  denomination  of  dis- 
senters. By  the  river  Irwell,  over  which  it  has  a  very 
antient  stone  bridge,  it  has  a  communication  with  the  Mer» 
sey,  and  all  the  late  various  extensions  of  inland  navigation. 
It  is  situated  upon  the  rivers  Irk,  Medlock,  and  Irwell,  about 
7  miles  from  the  junction  of  the  latter  with  the  Mersey, 
and  185  N.  N.  W.  of  Loudon.  Lat.  63.  264.  N.  Ion.  2. 
10.  W. 
MA'NCHET,  s.  a  small  loaf  of  fine  bread. 
MANCHINE'L,  s.  [nmuchinella.  Span. J  a  tree  which  is  a 
native  of  the  West  Indies,  and  grows  to  tne  size  of  an  oak: 
its  wood  is  of  a  beautiful  grain,  will  polish  well,  and  last 
long,  and  is  therefore  much  esteemed  :  in  cutting  down 
these  trees,  the  juice  of  the  bark  must  be  burntout  before  the 
work  is  begun  ;  for  it  will  raise  blisters  on  the  skin,  and 
burn  holes  in  linen  ;  and  if  it  should  f)y  into  the  eyes  of  the 
labourers,  they  are  in  danger  of  losing  their  sight.  The  fruit 
is  of  the  colour  and  size  of  the  golden  pippin  ;  many  Euro- 
peans have  suffered,  and  others  lost  tlieir  lives,  by  eating 
it.  The  leaves  abound  with  juice  of  the  same  nature  ; 
cattle  never  shelter  theniselve*,  and  but  few  vegetables 
grow,  under  their  shade  ;  yet  goats  eat  this  fruit  without 
injury. 

ToMANClPATE,  r.  a.  [from  mamis,  the  hand,  and 
capio,  to  take,  Lat.]  to  enslave,  bind,  or  tie,  used  with  to.  Sel- 
dom used. 

MA'NCIPLE,  's,  [from  'maims,  the  hand,  and  capio,  to 
take,  Lat.]  the  steward  of  a  society  ;  particularly  used  of 
the  purveyor  of  a  college. 

MA'NDAMUS,  s.  [Lat.  we  command]  a  writ  granted  by 
the  king,  usually  directed  to  the  head  of  a  corporation,  col- 
lege, A-c.  commanding  a  thing  to  be  done,  as  the  restoring 
of  u  deposed  officer,  Arc. 

MA'ND.AKIN,  f.  a  name  gives  to  the  grandees  or  nobi- 
lity of  China.  There  are  nine  orders  of  them,  in  all  sup- 
posed to  amount  to  .^3,000 

.MANDATARY,  s.  [mandatairc,  Fr.]  he  to  whom  the 
pope  has,  by  his  prerogative  and  proper  rights  given  a  man-, 
date  for  his  benehce. 

M.A'NDATE,  t.  [t'rom  mando,  to  command,  Lat.]  a  com- 
mand ;  a  commissioi;,  charge,  or  precept. 
MANDATOR,  s.  [Lat.]  a  director, 
MA'NDATORY,  «.  [from  mando,   to  command,  Lat.] 
containing  a  command,  precept,  or  direction. 
I  .MA'NDIBIsE,  «.  [from  jna»ifto,to  chewj  Lat.]  that  tuay  be 
chewed ;  eatable.  ' 

MANDRAKE,  i.  [mojjrfrM-ir*,  Fr.l  a  plant,  the  flower 
of  which  consi.sts  of  one  leaf  in  the  shape  of  a  bell,  and  is 
divided  at  the  top  into  several  parts ;  the  root  is  said  to  bear 
a  resemblance  to  the  human  form. 

MA'NDREL,  t.  fmnndrin,  Fr.]  a  kind  of  wooden  pulley, 
making  a  part  of  a  turuer's  lathe. 

MANDUCATION,  f.  Ffrora  manducor,  to  eat  or  chew, 
Lat.]  eating;  chewing,  or  tiie  action  of  the  lower  jaw. 

M.AKF^,  *.  \muene,  Belg.]  the  long  hair  which  hangs  down 
on  the  necks  "f  horses  or  other  animals. 

MA'NEATEK,  s.  one  that  cats  human  flesh  ;  a  cannibal ;  • 
an  anthropophagite. 
MA^ii  HXiE,  s.  the  exercise  of  riding  the  great  horse. 
.  M.^'NE  D,  a.  having  a  muae. 
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"Man 

MA'NKS,  ».  [Lat.]a  ghost;  or  that  which  "remains  of  a 
person  after  death. 

MA'NFUL,  a.  bold  ;  stout;  daring. 

M/VNFULLY,  ad.  in  a  bold,  stout,  or  daring  manner. 

M A 'N  FULNESS,  t.  the  quality  of  behaving  in  a  manner 
that  shews  undaunted  courage  and  invincible  resolution. 

MA'NGANESE;  s.  in  minerafogy,  a  brilliant  metal,  of  a 
dark  gray  colour,  of  considerable  hardness,  and  ditficult  fu- 
sibility. It  is  very  brittle,  and  when  in  powder  is  attracted 
by  the  magnet.  It  is  found  in  Somersetshire  and  Devon- 
shire, in  America,  and  in  various  parts  of  the  continent.  Its 
oxydes  are  used  in  bleeching,  in  purifying  glass,  and  in  glaz- 
ing black  earthenware. 

MANGE,  ^j.  [mangeaison,  Fr.'|  the  itch  or  scab  in 
cattle. 

MA'NGER,  s.  \7mnge0ire,  Fr.J  a  place  or  vessel  in  which 
the  food  of  cattle  is  contained  in  a  stable. 
,    M  A'NGINESS,  s.  the  quality  of  having  the  mange. 

To  MA'NGLE,  v.  a.  \mangelcn,  Belg.]  to  cut  arid  hack  ; 
to  cut  and  tear  piece-meal ;  to  butcher. 

MA'NGLER,  J.  one  that  hacks  and  destroys  in  a  rude 
and  butcherly  manner. 

MA'NGO,  s.  \mongostan,  Fr.]  a  fruit  of  the  isle  of  Java, 
somewhat  resembling  a  melon,  brought  pickled  to  Europe. 

MA'NGY,  a.  infected  with  the  mange.  Scabby,  applied 
to  beasts. 

'    MA'NHATER,  s.  one  who  hates  mankind  ;   a  misan- 
thropist. 

_  MA'NHEIM,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  in  the  pala- 
tinate of  the  Rhine,  in  Uie  circle  of  the  Lower  Rhine.  The 
streets  are  all  straight,  and  intersect  each  other  at  right 
angles.  The  inhabitants  are  computed  at  21,000.  The 
town  has  three  grand  gates,  adorned  w  ith  basso-relievos, 
very  beautifully  executed.  It  is  almost  entirely  surrounded 
by  the  Neckar  and  the  Rhine,  and  the  country  about  it  is 
flat.  The  palace  of  the  elector  palatine  is  a  magnificent 
structure,  containing  a  gallery  for  paintings,  cabinets  of  an- 
tiquities and  natural  history,  a  library,  treasury,  and  me- 
nage. Manhcim  is  6  miles  N.  E.  of  Spire,  arid  10  W.  of 
Jleidelberg.  Lat.  49.  29.  N.  Ion.  8. 32.  E. 

MA'NHOOD,  t.  virility  ;  the  state  or  condition  of  a  man  ; 
human  nature.  The  state  of  a  male,  opposed  to  woman- 
hood. The  state  of  a  person  full  grown,  opposed  to  child- 
hood.   Courage  ;  bravery  ;  resolution. 


MAN 


[Ital.]  a  public  protestation  or  decla- 


MA'NIFESTNESS,  1,  clearness  of  evidence ;  public  no. 
lorietv. 

MANIFESTO, 
ration. 

MANIFOLD,  (t.  of  different  kinds ;  many  in  number; 
complicated. 
MANIFOLDLY,  ad.  in  many  respects. 
MANIGLIONS,  in  gunnery,  two  handles  on  'he  back  of 
a  piece  of  ordnance  cast  after  the  German  form. 

MANIKIN,  8.  {manniken,  Belg.]  a  lillle  man.  Not  \a 
use. 

MANI'LLA,  town  or  city,  capital  of  the  Island  of  Luco- 
nia,  as  well  as  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  situated  on  a  bay  on 
the  S.  W.  coast.  It  contains  about  3000  inhabitants,  exclu- 
sive of  as  many  Chinese,  who  live  in  the  suburbs,  and  about 
as  many  more  throughout  the  islands.  There  are  IS  other 
suburbs^  inhabited  by  Japanese  and  nations  of  various  mix- 
tures. Fhe  streets  arc  broad,  but  freouent  earthquakes 
have  spoiled  their  uniformity.  The  citadel  is  in  the  shape 
of  a  triangle,  having  one  bastion  towards  the  sea,  another  to- 
wards the  river,  and  a  third  at  the  W.  point,  to  cover  the 
port,  which  is  only  fit  for  small  vessels,  and  there  arc  good 
out-works.  In  1762,  Manilla  was  taken  by  the  Enelish,  un- 
der Rear  Admiral  Cornish,  and  Colonel  Sir  William  Draper, 
and  to  save  it  from  destruction,  it  was  agreed  to  pay  a  mil- 
lion sterling  for  its  ransom;  but  this  agreement  was  unge- 
nerously disowned  by  the  Spanish  court.  I^t.  14.  36.  N. 
Ion.  120. 6J.  E. 

MA'NINGTREE,  a  town  of  Essex,  with  a  market  on 
Tuesday.  It  is  60  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  London. 

MA'NIPLE,  s.  \7nanip11lus,  from  manm,  the  hand,  Lat.]  a 
handful.    Figuratively,  a  small  band  of  soldiers. 

MA'NIS,  s.  in  zoology,  a  singular  quadruped,  which  in  ifs 
manners  approaches  the  ant-eaters,  and  in  its  general  ap- 
pearance the  lizards.  It  is  covered  with  sharp  scales,  which 
are  its  defence  against  the  most  savage  inhabitants  of  llie 
forest. 
M A'N KILL ER,  s.  a  murderer, 
MANKI'ND,  «.  the  human  species. 
MA'NLESS,  a.  without  men  ;  not  manned. 
MA'NLIKE,  a.  strong ;  vigorous  ;  resembling  a  man  full 
grown,  and  in  his  greatest  perfection. 

MA'NLINESS,  s.  the  appearance  of  a  man  full  grown, 
and  arrived  at  years  of  discretion ;  bravery  ;   stoutness ; 


rage  . 
_  MA'NIA,  *.  [from  wia/nojnai,  to  be  mad,  Gr.]  <nadness;  a    dignity, 
violent  delirium  without  a  fever.  MA'NLY,  a.  becoming  a  man  ;  stout;  brave,  or  with  un^ 


MANIAC,  or  MANI'ACAL,  a.  [from  mania,  madness, 
Gr.l  raging  with  madness. 

MA'NICHEES,  or  MANICHyEANS,  in  ecclesiastical 
history,  a  sect  of  antient  heretics  who  asserted  that  there 
were  two  principles  from  which  all  things  proceeded,  the 
first,  a  pure  and  subtile  matter  which  they  called  light,  and 
■which  they  contended  did  nothing  but  good;  and  the  other, 
a  gross  and  corrupt  sutistance  which  they  called  darkness, 
and,  they  said,  did  nothing  but  evil.  The  latter  was  th;!  god 
of  the  Jews,  and  the  former  the  father  of  Christ.  They  de- 
nied the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  from  the  dead.  The 
name  of  the  sect  was  taken  from  Manes,  a  Persian. 

MA'NIFEST,  a.  [nianifestiiSihdX.I  plain;  open;  publicly 
known. 

MA'NIFEST,  s.  ffrom  manifestus,  Lat.]  a  declaration ;  a 
public  protest ;  a  manifesto. 

To  MA'NIFEST,  v.  a.  [from  manifestos,  open,  manifest, 
Lat]  to  make  appear;  to  make  public;  to  shew  plainly  ; 
to  discover.  Synon.  Manifest  seems  to  convey  a  proof  of 
what  is  made  manifest,  meaning  to  shew  inc'ontestably ;  puh- 
Vish  denotes  only  a  simple  declaration,  but  general ;  to  pro- 
claim, is  to  make  known  by  a  formal  and  legal  publication. 

MANIFESTATION,  *.  [Fr.  from  j«rtH!7«<i«,  open,  ma- 
nifest, Lat.]  a  discovery;  the  act  of  publishing  or  making 
public  ;  clear  and  undoubted  evidence. 

MANIFE'STIBLY,  a.  easy  to  be  proved  or  made  evi- 
itent. 

,MANIFESTLY,<kZ.  clearly;  plainly;  evidently. 
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daunted  courage  and  resolution.. 

MA'NNA,  s.  \man,  Heb.J  in  sacred  history,  an  extraordi- 
nary kind  of  food  which  was  showered  down  by  the  Al- 
mighty for  the  sustenance  of  the  children  of  Israel  when 
passing  through  the  wilderness.  A  gum,  which  is  a  juice 
resembling  honey  that  is  concreted  into  a  solid  form,  seldom 
so  dry  but  it  adheres  more  or  less  to  the  fingers  in  handling. 
Its  colour  is  whitish  yellowish,  or  brownish  ;  its  taste  is  as 
sweet  as  sugar,  with  a  sharpness  that  renders  it  very  agreea- 
ble. It  is  the  product  of  two  dift'erent  trees,  but  both  the 
varieties  of  ash.  The  finest  manna  is  that  which  oozes  out 
of  the  leaves  of  that  tree  in  August.  Manna  is  the  mildest 
and  softest  of  all  purges,  and  may  be  given  to  cliiidren,  wo- 
men with  child,  and  to  persons  of  the  most  tender  coustitu- 
tions. 

MA'NNER,  s.[manier,  Fr.] form,  method,  custoni,  habit, 
fashion.  In  painting,  it  is  a  habitude  that  a  man  acquires 
in  the  principal  parts  of  painting,  the  management  of  co- 
lours, lights,  and  shadows ;  but  the  best  painter  is  he  who  has 
no  manner  at  all ;  the  good  or  bad  choice  he  makes  is  called 
go<it.  Manners,  the  plural,  imports,  in  poetry,  the  inclina- 
tion, genius,  and  humour,  which  the  poet  gives  to  his  per- 
sons, and  whereby  he  distinguishes  his  characters.  Also, 
the  general  course  of  life  a  man  leads,  his  morals  or  habits. 
Likewise,  ceremonious  behaviour  ;  studied  civility. 

MANNERLINESS,  s.  the  quality  of  behaving  with  ci- 
vility or  complaisance. 
iMA'NNERLY, a.  |»wi»i«-/»cA, Belg. J  civil;  complaisant; 


MAN 


MAR 


well  bred.     Adverbially,  in  a  civil  or  complaisant  mail- 

MA'NNIKIN,*.  See  Manikin. 

MA'NNISH,  a.  having  the  appearance  of,  or  becoming, 
a  man.    Fisuratively,  bold  ;  masculine. 

MA'NOll,  *.  [mannir,  old  Fr.]  in  coninion  law,  signifies  a 
rule  or  government  which  a  man  hath  of  such  as  hold  land 
within  his  fee.  Touching  the  original  of  these  manors,  it 
neenis,  that,  in  the  beginnnig  there  was  a  certain  compass  or 
circuit  of  ground  granted  by  the  king  to  some  men  of  virorf  h, 
for  them  and  their  heirs  to  dwell  upon,  and  to  exercise  some 
jurisdiction.    Cowell. 

MANSE,  *.  \mamio,  from  vmneo,  to  remain,  Lat.]  a  par- 
sonage house  ;  farm  and  land. 

MA'NSFIELD,  a  well  liuilt  town  in  Nottinghamshire, 
seated  on  the  edge  of  the  forest  of  Sherwood,  is  pretty 
large,  has  a  great  trade  in  corn  and  malt,  and  a  con- 
siderable manufacture  of  stockings.  It  is  12  miles  N.  of 
Nottindiam,  and  140  N.  by  W.  of  London.  Market  on 
Thursdar. 

MA'f^SION,  {manshon)  t.  \manno,  from  maneo,  to  remain, 
I.at.l  a  place  of  residence,  an  abode  or  house,  lu  law, 
liie  lord's  chief  dwelling-house  within  his  fee. 

MANSLA'UGHTJCR,  {mantladter)  s.  in  its  primaty  signi- 
fication, murder,  or  destruction  of  the  human  species.    In 
law,  the  killing  a  person  without  malice  propensc,  as  in  a 
, sudden  quarrel,  &c.  See  HoMtciDE. 

MA'NSLAYER,  s.  one  that  kills  another. 
MANSUE'TE,  {manm'eit)a.  [from  manmehts,  Lat.]  gentle, 
tractable,  good-natured. 

MA'NSUETUDE,  {matiswctude)  s.  [from  fMajuurtu*,  gentle, 
Lat.]  gentleness;  mildness  ;  clemency. 

MANTEGAR,  t.  in  zoology,  the  tufted  ape,  a  species  of 
monkey. 

MA'NTEL,  t.  [mantel,  old  Fr.]  work  raised  before  a 
chimney,  to  conceal  it. 

MA'S'TELET,  J.  [Fr.]  a  short  kind  of  a  cloak  worn  by 
,  women.     In  fM-tifieation,  a  kind  of  moveable  penthouse, 
made  of  pieces  of  timber  sawed  into  planks,  which  being 
about  three  inches  thick,  are  nailed  one  over  another  to  the 
height  of  almost  six  feet ;  they  are  generally  cased  with  tin, 
andset  upon  little  wheels  ;  so  that  in  a  siege  they  may  be 
driven  before  the  pioneers,  and  serveas  blinds  to  shelter  them 
from  the  enemy's  small  shot;  there  are  other  manie/etj  co- 
vered on  the  top,  whereof  the  miners  make  use  to  approach 
the  walls  of  a  town  or  castle. 
MANTI'GEIl, ,?.  a  large  monkey  or  baboon. 
MANTLE,  ji.  [fitaiitelt,  Brit.]  a  kind  of  cloak,  or  loose 
cloth  or  silk  thrown  over  the  rest  of  the  dress,  worn  formerly 
by  generals,  and  at  present  used  by  nurses  and  midwives  to 
carry  infants  abroad  in. 
To  MANTLE,  v.  a.  to  cloak  ;  to  cover  ;  to  disguise. 
To  MA'NTLE,  ».  n.  to  spread  the  wing  as  a  hawk  in 
pleasure  ;  to  joy  or  revel ;  to  be  expanded,  or  spread  luxu- 
riantly.   To  froth  or  ferment,  applied  to  liquors. 
I    M.VNTLETREE,  s.  in  carpentry,  the  piece  of  timber 
running  across  the  head  of  the  opening  of  a  chimney,  and 
Conimonly  projecting  from  the  wall  to  hold  china,  &c. 

MA'N'riJA,  a  famous  city  of  Italy,  seated  on  an  island 
in  the  midst  of  a  lake,  and  is  verj'  strong  by  situation  as  well 
as  art,  as  there  is  no  coming  at  it,  except  by  two  causeways 
which  cross  the  lake.  It  is  very  large,  having  8  gates,  4 
crllogiate  churches,  21  parochial,  14  other  churches  and 
alms-houses,  11  oratories,  40  convents  and  nunneries;  and 
■without  the  city,  3  parish  churches  2  other  churches,  and  7 
convents  ;  also  a  quarter  for  the  Jews  to  live  in,  and  above 
IC.O(X)  inhabitants.  The  streets  are  broad  and  straight,  and 
the  houses  well  built.  It  was  greatly  noted  for  its  silk,  and 
other  nianulactures ;  but  they  are  now  inconsiderable,  and 
the  air  in  the  summertime  is  unwholesome.  It  is  seated  on 
the  river  Mincio,  and  has  an  university ;  35  miles  N.  E.  of 
Parma,  22  S.  W.  of  Verona,  and  220  N.  by  W.  of  Rome,  lat. 
45. 10.  N,  Ion.  10.50.  E. 


MA'NTUA,  (ma7U\l)  s.  [corrupted  from  manteau,  Fr.]  ^ 
woman's  gown. 

MA'NTUA-MARER,  t.  (mintS-mihr)  t.  a  person  wli© 
makes  gowns  for  women. 

MA'NUAL,  a.  (from  mn7ii«,  the  hand,  Lat.]  performed 
by  the  hand  ;  used  by  the  hand. 

MA'NUAL,  s.  [from  mamis,  {he  hand,  Lat.]  a  small  book, 
such  as  may  be  easily  carried  in  the  hand. 

MANUDU'CTICJN,  s.  [from  manm,  the  hand,  and 
ducv,  to  lead,  Lat.]  the  act  of  guiding  or  leading  by  tl^e 
hand. 

MANUFA'CTORY,  s.  [from  man„s,  the  hand,  and  fado. 
to  make,  Lat.]  a  place  wherein  great  numbers  of  people 
are  asembjed  to  work  upon  any  particular  sort  of  goods  j 
a  commodity,  or  anv  sort  of  work  made  by  the  hand. 

MANUFACTURE,  *.  [fiom.  manus,  the  hand,  and 
facio,  to  make,  Lat.lanv  sort  of  work  made  by  the  hand. 

ToMANUFA'CTURE,  v.  a.  [tnanufactwer,  Fr.]  to  pro- 
duce or  work  upon  any  thing  by  the  hands,  or  by  art. 

MANUFA'CTURFjR,  s.  one  who  performs  any  thing  by 
labour  of  the  hands ;  or  keeps  great  numbers  of  men  to  worjt 
on  any  particular  commodity. 

MANUL,  s.  in  zoology,  an  animal  of  the  cat  kind,  about 
the  size  of  a  <ox,  which  inhabits  Siberia,  and  preys  upon  the 
smaller  quadrupeds. 

•    MANUMISSION,  ».  [from  mama,  the  hand,  and  mi(<o, 
to  send,  Lat.l  the  i.ctof  giving  liberty  to  slaves. 

ToMANUMI'ZE,  or  MANUMIT,  .-.  a.  [from  manut, 
the  hand,  and  milio,  to  send,  Lat.]  to  set  free  or  deliver  from 
slavery. 

MANU'RABLE,  a.  capable  of  being  rendered  better  by 
cultivation. 

MANU'RANCE,  *.  agriculture  or  husbandry.  Not  in 
use. 

To  MANURE,  v,  a.  [Tnanouvrer,  Fr.]  to  cultivate  or  im- 
prove ground  by  husbandry  or  manual  labour;  to  dung  or 
fatten  land. 

MANURE,  t.  any  thing  laid  on*land9  to  enrich  and  fat- 
ten them. 

MANUUEMENT,  s.  the  improvement  of  land  by  ma- 
nual labour,  or  covering  it  with  dung  and  other  composts. 

MANU'RER,  s.  a  person  who  enriches  and  improve*, 
land  ;  a  husbandman. 

MANUSCRIPT,  s.  [from  manus,  the  hand,  and  sa-iba, 
to  write,  Lat.]  a  written  book  or  copy,  generally  applied 
to  such  books  as  have  never  been  printef". 

MA'N Y,  a.  comparat.  more,  superlat.  mnst  ;  [mani^,  Sax.^ 
consisting  of  a  great  number  ;  numerous;  several.  An  in- 
detinite  number,  preceded  and  followed  by  asj  all  that. 
"  As  many  as  were  willing."  Exod.  xxxv.  20. 

MA'NYCOLOURED,  a.  having  various  and  different 
colours. 

MA'NYHEADED,  a.  having  several  or  a  great  number  of 
heads. 
M  A'NYTIMES,  ad.  often  or  frequently. 
MAP,  s.  [mnppa,  low  Lat.]  a  geographical  picture,  or  a. 
projection  of  liie  globe,  or  part  thereof,  on  a  plain  surface 
representing  the  forms  and  dimensions  of  the  several  coun- 
tries, rivers,  and  seas,  with  tire  situation  of  cities,  mountains, 
and  other  places,  according  to  their  respective  longitudf. 
and  latitude.  ' 

To  MAP,  V.  a.  to  make  a  map  ;  to  delineate  a  country, 
&c.  on  paper,  &c. 

MA PLE,  s.  [mapul,  Sax.Va  tree  vhose  wood  is  used  for 
many  parposes,  especially  for  ornament. 

MA  PURITO,  *.  in  zoology,  a  kind  of  weasel  found  ia 
New  Spain. 

To  MAR,  V,  a.  [ariiyrran,  Sax.]  to  injure  ;  to  spoil,  hurt,  or 
damage. 

MAR,  a  dtstrict  of  the  shire  ef  Aberdeen  in  Scotland, 
bounded  on  itie  N.  by  the  river  Don,  on  the  E.  by  the  Ger- 
man Ocean,  on  the  S.by  the  river  Dee,  and  on  the  \V.  by 
Badenoch  and  Athol. 
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MARANATHA,  t.  [Syr.]  a  form  ot' threatening,  cursing, 
and  anathematizing,  among  the  Jews. 

MARA'SMUS,  *.  [nuiiasmot,  from  maraino,  to  waste,  Gr.] 
in  medicine  extreme  wasting  or  consumption  of  the  wliole 
boily. 

^iARA'VEDI,  3.  a  small  .Spanish  copper  coin  vf  orth  about 
half  a  farthinf;,  English. 
MARAIJ'DING,  a.  rangin?  abont  for  plimder. 
MA'RBLE,  s.  [marbre,  Fr.j  a  kind  of  stone  found  in 
great  masses,  and  dug  out  of  quarries,  of  so  hard  and  com- 
pact u  substance,  and  so  tine  a  ^rain,  that  it  readily  takes  a 
ticautiful  polish,  and  is  used  in  statues,  chimney-pieces, 
iVc.  Small  round  stones  played  with  by  children.  Figura- 
tively, applied  to  a  stone  remarliable  for  sculpture  or  in- 
scription.    "  The  Arundelian  marbles." 

MARBLE,  a.  made  of  marble:  variegated,  or  of  diife- 
cent  colours,  like  marble. 

To  MA'RBLE,  v.  a.  [marbrer,  Fr.]  to  paint  with  veins, 
clouds,  or  different  colours,  in  reserablauce  of  marble. 

M  A'RBLED,  a.  something  veined  or  clouded  in  imitation 
of  marble. 

MA'RCASITE,  s.  \marnasite,  Fr.]  a  solid  hard  fossjl  of 
an  obscurely  and  irregularly  foiiaceous  structure,  a  bright 
glittering  appearance,  and  found  in  continued  beds  among 
the  veins  of  ores,  or  in  the  fissures  of  stone.  It  is  very  fre- 
quent in  the  mines  of  CornwaU,  where  the  workmen  call  it 
nioditk  ;  but  more  in  Germany,  where  they  extract  vitriol 
and  sulphur  from  it. 

MARCH,  J.  [from  Mats,  Lat.]  the  name  of  the  third 
tnoiitli  of  the  year,  reckoning  January  as  the  first.  Till  the 
alteration  of  style  in  16(!4  among  the  French,  and  in  1752 
in  England,  it  was  esteemed  the  first  month,  and  the  year 
began  on  the  2otli  day  of  it.  RLirch  is  drawn  in  tawny, 
with  a  tierce  aspc-jt,  and  a  helmof  on  his  head. 

To  IMARCH,  V.  u.  {marcher,  Vc]  to  journey,  applied  to 
an  army.  To  walk  in  a  grave,  solemn,  and  deliberate  man- 
ner. _  Actively,  to  nut  in  motion,  or  make  an  army  advance ; 
to  bring  on  in  regular  procession. 

MAliCH,  s.  a  motion,  walk,  or  journey  of  soldiers;  a 
Rrave  and  soleniii  walk ;  a  tune  played  on  instruments  dur- 
ing the  march  or  progress  of  an  army  ;  signals  for  an  army 
to  move.  In  the  plural,  borders,  limits,  or  confines  of  a 
countrv. 

MAllCH  E,  a  ci-devant  province  of  France  about  65  miles 
in  length  and  20  in  breacith,  not  very  fertile  in  corn  and 
wine,  out  feeding  a  great  number  of  cattle.  It  now  prin- 
cipally forms  the  department  ofCrcuse,  and  part  of  that  of 
Viennc. 

MA'RCHER,  /.  [marcheur,  Fr.]  a  president  of  the  marches 
or  borders. 

M A'RCHIONESS,  (in  pronunciation  the  i  is  mute)  *.  the 
wife  of  a  marquis. 

MA'RCHPANE,  i.lmassepane,  Fr.]  a  kind  of  sweet-bread 
or  biscuit. 

MA'IICID,  a.  rtVom  marce»,  to  pine.  Eat.]  lean ;  pining. 
Withered,  appliea  to  plants. 

MA'RCOUR,  t.  [fro.Ti  marcio,  to  pine,  Lat.]  leanness ;  the 
state  of  withering ;  a  consumption  or  waste  of  flesh. 

MARE,*,  {mare,  Sax.J  the  feniale  of  a  horse.  A  kind 
i)f  stagnation  which  seems  to  press  the  stomach  with  a 
weijfht  when  asleep ;  derived  from  Mara,  the  name  of  a 
spirit,  supposed  by  the  northern  nations  to  torment  persons 
asleep ;  it  is  called  the  nightmare. 

MA'RESCAL,  t.  fFr.Jachief  commander ofan army. 
■  MA'RESTAIL,  ».  in  botany,  a  plant  with  narrow  leaves, 
{{rowing  fn  whorls  rouud  the  joints,  twelve  or  more  at  each 
joints  ;  flowers  equal  in  number  to  the  leaves,  consisting  of 
only  a  chive  and  a  pointal,  witfcout  blossom  or  empalement, 
»nd  a  straight  stem.  It  is  found  in  muddy  ditches  and 
'ponds. 

WA'RGARITE,  s.  [margarita,  Lat.]  a  pearl. 
■MA'RGATE,  a  sea-port  of  Kent,  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
.sle  of  Thanet,  within  a  small  bay  in  the  breach  of  the  clifF; 
It  has  rapidly  increased  of  lale  years,  by  the  great  r«s&it  to 
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it  for  sea-bathing,  the  shore  being  level  and  corered  wi 
fine  sand,  well  adapted  for  that  purpose.  Here  is  a  sa 
water  bath,  which  has  performed  great  cures  in  nervous  a 
paralytic  cases,  and  numbness  in  the  limbs.  Great  quari 
ties  of  corn  are  exported  hence,  and  vessels  are  frequeni 
passing  to  and  from  the  coast  of  Flanders.  There  are,  moi 
over,  regular  packet-boasts  of  80  or  100  tons  burden, 
and  from  London,  some  of  which  are  elegantly  fitted  up. 
is  built  on  an  easy  ascent,  (the  principal  street  being  w. 
a  mile  iil  length)  14  miles  N.  of  Deal,  and  72  E.  by  S. 
Londo'n. 

MARGE,  MA'RGENT,  or  MA'RGI>r,  *.  ihe  last 
most  in  use  ;  [from  mc»go,  Lat.]  the  border  ;  a. brink,  ed{ 
or  verge  ;  the  border  of  paper  in  a  book,  which  surroun 
the  pasje ;  the  edge  of  a  wound  or  sore. 

MARGINAL,  a.  {marginal,  Yt.]  placed  or  writ  on  t 
blank  space  or  border  of  a  book. 

MA'ilGlNATED,  a.  [from  margo,  the  brink  or  margi 
Lat  J  having  a  margin. 

MA'RGRAVE,  *.  [mark  and  graff,  Teut.]  a  title  of  soi 
reignty  in  Germany,  which  signifies  Uterally  a  keeper  oft 
marches  or  borders. 

MA'RIGOLD,  *.  a  yellow  flower,  so  called  from  beii 
devoted,  perhaps,  to  the  Virgin. 

To  MARINATE,  y.  a.  [mariner,  Fr.]  to  salt  fish,  ai 
afterwards  preserve  it  in  oil  or  vinegar. 

MARINE,  (marten)  a.  ["from  ?na>-e,  the  sea,  Lat. J  belon 
ing  to  the  sea. 

MARI'NE,  (mareen)  s.  [from  la  marine,  Fr.]  sea  affai 
or  forces;  a  soldier  taken  on  board  a  ship  to  be  cmploy< 
in  descents  on  land. 

"MA'RINER,  s.  [from  mare,  the  sea,  Lat.J  a  seaman  i 
sailor. 

MA'RJORAAI,  *.  [marjorana,  Lat.]  a  fragrant  plant.    \ 
physic,  it  is  attenuant  and  detergent,  and  recommended 
nervous  cases,  in  diseases  of  the  lungs,  and  in  epileptic  case 
There  are  two  species  of  tliis  plant  native  in  England. 

MARITAL,  s.  [Fr.  from  maritus,  a  husbaiid,  Lat.]  belon, 
ing  or  incident  to  a  husband. 

MARITIMAL,  or  MARITIME,  a.  [maritimas,  froi 
mare,  the  sea,  Lat.J  performed  at,  or  belonging  to,  the  sea 
bordering  on  the  sea  ;  naval. 

MARK'S  St.  Gospel, 'a  canonical  book  of  the  Ne 
Testament,  the  second  of  the  four  (iospels.  St.  Mark  wroi 
his  Gospel  at  Rome,  where  he  accompanied  St.  Peter,  i 
the  year  of  Christ  44.  He  suffered  martyrdom  at  Alexai 
dria"  in  Egypt  in  the  year  68.  Some  assert,  that  his  n 
mains  were  afterwards  translated  with  great  pomp  froi 
Alexandria  to  Venice.  However,  he  is  the  tutelar  saint  an 
patron  of  that  republic,  who  have  trectcd  a  very  statel 
church  to  his  memory. 

MARK,  ».  [more, iJrit.  wsare.  Sax. J  a  token  by  which 
thing  is  known  and  distinguished  from  another  ;  an  inipre; 
sion  ;  a  proof  or  evidence  ;  any  tiling  which  a  gun  or  othe 
missile  weapon  is  directed  towards;  the  sign  by  which 
horse's  age  may  be  discovered  ;  a  character  made  by  thos 
wlio  cannot  wrfte  their  names.  A  piece  of  money  valued  i 
las.  4(1.  from  marc,  Fr.  A  Utter  of  mark  or  marque,  a  licenc 
given  by  a  king  or  state,  whereby  private  persons  are  ai 
thorizecl  to  fit  out  ships,  and  make  reprisals  on  the  subject 
of  another  state,  from  marque,  Fr. 

t  To  MARK,  It.  a.  [marciuer,  Fr.]  to  make  an  impressioi 
character,  or  sign,  by  which  a  thing  may  be  known  or  dii 
tinguislied  from  others ;  to  note,  observe,  or  take  notice  o 
Neuterly,  or  observe,  or  take  notice  of;  to  work  letters  o 
figures  on  linen,  &c. 

MA'RKER,  *.  one  who  makes  some  sign,  character,  o 
impression  on  a  thing;  one  that  takes  notice  of  a  thing. 

MA'RKET,  *.  [antiently  written  mercU,  of  mercatm 
Lat.]  a  public  time  or  place  wherein  things  are  bought  am 
sold  ;  purchase  or  sale.    Figuratively,  price ;  rate. 

To  MA'RICET,  r.  n.  to  deal  at  market  cither  in  buying 
or  selling ;  to  make  bar|;ain3. 
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MARKETABLE, «.  such  as  may  be  sold  commonly  in  a 

msirket. 

MA'RKET-BO'SWORTH.  Sec  Bosworth. 

MARKET-CROSS,  j.  a  Cross  formerly  set  up  where  a 
market  was  held. 

MARKET-DAY,  s.  a  day  on  which  things  are  bought 
and  sold  in  a  market. 

MARKET-DEEPING.  See  Deeping. 

MARKET  DR  \YTON.  S«e  Drayton. 

MARKET-HA  RliOROUGH.  Se«  H4UBOttOiTGH. 

MARKET-JEW,  or  MeRAZION.  a  mcsn  town  in  Corn- 
wall, seated  on  a  dangerous  arm  of  the  sea,  called  Mount's 
Bay,  3  miles  E.  of  Penzance,  and  283  W.  by  S.  of  London. 
Market  on  Thursday. 

MA'RKET-M  AT«f,  ».  a  man  that  goes  to  the  market  to  buy 
or  sell ;  one  that  understands  dealing  at  a  market. 

•MARKET-O'VERTON.  a  town  in  Rutland.  3  miles 
from  Okeham.    Market  on  Tuesday,  if  not  disused. 

MARKET-PLACE,  *.a  place  where  a  market  is  held. 

MARKET-PRICE,  or  MARKET-KATE,  s.  the  price 
at  which  any  tiling  is  commonly  sold  in  or  out  of  a 
market. 

MA'RKET-RAl'SIN,  a  town  in  Lincolnshire,  whose  mar- 
ket is  on  Thursday ;  distant  from  London  151  miles. 

MARKET-TOWN,  *.  a  town  that  has  the  privilege  of  a 
stated  market. 

MA'RKMAN,  or  MARKSMAN,  t.  a  person  skillied  in 
hitting  a  mark. 

MARL,  *.  [marl,  Brit.j  a  mixture  of  carbonate  ol  lime, 
and  clay,  which  is  of  great  use  in  agriculture. 

To  MARL,  0.  a.  to  manure  with  marl. 

To  MARL,  V.  a.  [from  marliiie]  to  bind  untwisted  hemp 
♦lipped  in  pitch  round  a  cable,  in  order  to  guard  it  from 
friction.  ' 

MA'RLBOROUGH,  (Manmrii)  an  antient  borough  of 
Wiltshire,  containing  two  parish  churches,  several  commo- 
dious inns,  and  about  500  house.s,  with  broad  and  paved 
st.'cets.  M  r.  Camden  mentions  an  antient  custom  here,  viz. 
that  every  freeman,  at  his  admission,  gave  to  the  mayor  a 
couple  of  greyhounds,  two  white  capons,  and  a  white  bull. 
Itisseated  on  the  river  Kennet,  43  miles  E.  of  Bristol,  and 
74  W.  of  London.    Markets  on  Wednesday  .3nd  Saturday. 

MA'RLINE,  s.[meam.  Sax.]  a  long  wreath  of  untwisted 
hemp,  dipped  in  pitch,  with  which  the  ends  of  cables  are 
guarded;  to  preserve  them  from  friction. 

MA'RLINESPIKE,  s.  a  small  piece  of  iron,  used  in  fasten- 
ing ropes  together,  or  in  opening  the  bolt  of  a  rope,  when 
a  sail  is  to  be  sewed  to  it. 

MA'RLOW,  GREAT,  a  town  of  Buckinghamshire,  seat- 
ed on  the  river  Thames,  over  which  is  a  bridge  into  Berk- 
shire. Its  manufactures  are,  making  bone  lace,  paper,  and 
thimbles,  and  there  are  several  corn  mills  on  the  Loddon, 
between  this  town  and  High  Wycombe.  It  sends  two 
members  to  parliament.  It  is  17  mdes  S.  of  Aylesbury,  and 
31  W.  of  London.    Market  on  Saturday. 

MA'RLPIT,  *.  a  pit  out  of  which  marl  is  dug. 

MA'RLY,  a.  abouiidini;  with  marl. 

MARMALADE,  or  MA'RMALET,  s.  \marmalade,  Fr.j 
a  confection  of  plum*,  oranges,  quinces,  &c.  cut  and  boiled 
with  sugar. 

MAR.MO'RA,  or  The  White  Sea,  between  Europe  and 
Asia,  which  communicates  with  the  Straits  of  Gallrpoli,  and 
the  Strait  of  Constantinople.  It  is  90  miles  in  length,  and 
44  in  breadth,  and  was  antiently  called  the  Propontis. 

MARMOSET,  t.  [marmmisei,  Fr.J a  small  monkey. 

MARMOT,  oi'MARMOTIO,  t.  [Ilai.]  in  aoology,  an 
animal  which  bears  some  resemblance  both  to  the  bear  and 
the  rat.  They  live  in  companies,  aud  make  themselves  ha- 
bitations on  the  sides  of  mountains,  where  they  pass  the 
winter  month* in  a  state  of  insensibility. 

MA'RONITES,  in  ecclesiastical  history,  a  sect  of  east- 
ern Christians,  who  follow  the  Syrian  rite,  and  are  subject 
to  the  pope ;  their  principal  habitation  being  on  mouat  Li- 
buDus. 


'  M-AROCCNS,  a  name  given  to  those  negroes  who,  on  the 
conquest  of  Jamuica  in  the  time  of  Cromwell,  deserted  their 
Spanish  masters,  aud  betook  themselves  to  the  moimtains» 
resoli'ing  to  live  in  a  state  of  independence.  This,  in  1738 
was  confirmed  to  them  by  treaty,  and  a  distinct  portion  of 
land  allowed  them  for  their  residence ;  but  as  their  friend- 
ship was  never  sincere,  a  general  revolt  took  place  m  1705, 
which  (by  the  help  of  blood-hounds  !)  was  quelled  in  the 
following  year,  when  600  of  them  were  transported  to  Hali- 
fax in  North  America. 

M  ARQUESAS,  a  group  of  Islands  ni  the  South  Sea,  first 
discovered  by  Mendana,  a  Spaniard,  in  1595.  They  are  5 
ill  number,  and  named  St.  Christiana,  Magdaleua,  Domi- 
nica, St.  Pedro,  and  Hood.  Captain  Cook  lay  some  time  at 
the  lirst  of  these,  in  1774.  Tlie  natives  are  of  a  tawny 
complexion,  but  look  almost  black,  from  being  puncturcS 
over  tlie  whole  body.  They  go  almost  naked,  having  only 
a  small  piece  of  cloth,  perfectly  resembling  that  made  by 
the  people  of  Otaheite,  round  their  waist  and  loins.  Their 
beard  and  hair  are  of  a  fine  jet  black,  like  those  of  the  other 
natives  of  the  torrid  zone.  The  island,  though  high  and 
steep,  has  many  valleys,  which  widen  towards  the  sea,  and 
are  covered  with  fine  forests  to  the  summits  of  the  interior 
mountains.  The  products  of  tliese  islands,  are  bread-fruit, 
bananas,  plantains,  cocoa-nuts,  scarlet  beans,  paper-mulber- 
ries, of  the  bark  of  which  tlicir  cloth  is  made,  causarinas, 
with  other  tropical  plants  and  frees,  and  hogs  and  fowls. 
They  have  also  plenty  of  fish.  Captain  Foster  says,  he 
never  saw  a  single  man  deformed,  or  even  ill-proportioned, 
among  the  natives  ;  all  were  strong,  tall,  well-limbed,  and 
activeinUhe  highest  degree.  Their  arms  were  clubs  and 
spears',  and  their  government,  like  that  of  the  Society 
Islands,  monarchical.  But  they  were  not  quite  so  cleanly  as 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Society  Islands,  who,  in  that  respect, 
surpass  perhaps  any  other  people  in  the  world.  The  clrink 
of  the  Marquesans  is  purely  water,  cocoa  nuts  being  rather 
scarce.  Their  music,  musical  instriunents,  dances,  and 
canoe*,  resemble  those  of  Otaheite.  Lat.  9.  55.  S.  Ion.  139. 
9.'W. 

MA'RQUETRY,  ».  [marqueterie,  Fr.]  chequered  work; 
work  inlaid  with  various  colours. 

M.\'RQU1S,  s.  \marquU,  Fr.]  a  title  of  honour  next  to  a 
duke.  It  was  introduced  into  England  by  Richard  III. 
who  created  Robert  Vere,  earl  of  Oxford,  marquis  of  Dub- 
lin, and  was  only  a  titular  dignity  ;  those  who  had  the  care 
of  frontiers,  as  the  word  imports,  being  styled  marchert,  and 
not  marquises. 

MA'RQUISATE,  s.  \marquuat,  Fr.]  the  seigniority  or 
province  of  a  marquis. 

MA'RRER,  *.  [from  mar]  one  who  spoils,  damages,  or 
hurts  any  thiijg  or  person. 

MA'{£RIAGE,  s.  [maniage,  Fr.]  the  act  or  c«remony  b^ 
which  a  man  and  a  woman  are  lawfully  united  for  life.  This 
word  is  very  often  joined  with  others  in  composition,  and  • 
then  takes  the  nature  of  an  adjective. 

MA'RRIAGE.\BLE,  {man^jabk)  a.  fit  for  marriage  ;  of 
an  age  to  be  married. 

MA'RRIED,  offrt.  a.  conjugal,  connubial, 

MA'RROW,  (mdrri^  the  w  is  mute  at  the  end  of  this  word 
and  its  derivatives)  s.  [rncr».  Sax.]  an  oleaginous  or  fat  sub- 
stance contained  in  the  hollow  ot  a  bone.  Figuratively,  the 
quintessence,  or  best  part  of  any  thing, 

MARROWBONE,  t.  any  hollow  bone  of  an  aaimal 
containing  marrow. 

M.VRROWFAT,  *.  a  large  kind  of  pea. 

MAHROWLESS,  a.  without  marrow. 

To  MA'RRY,  V.  a.  [marier,  Fr.]  to  jojn  a  man  and  a 
woman  together,  so  that  they  may  cohabit  lawfully  during 
life;  to  dispose  of  in  marriage;  to  take  for  a  husband  or 
wife.  Neuterly,  to  enter  into  the  state  of  marriage. 

M.ARS,  «.  inthe  solar  system,  i.s  one  of  the  superior  pla- 
nets. His  distance  from  the  sun  is  computed  to  be  near  14a 
millions  of  miles,  and  by  proceeding  at  the  immense  rate  o 
abovit6.\000  milet  every  bour  in  his  orbit,  goe»  round  him 
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ih  C8<)d.  22h.  IStn.  27s.  3-tentlis,  which  is  his  periodic  revo- 
lution.   He  moves  from  one  fixed  star  to  the  same  again  in 
080(1.  23!i.  30ni.  43s.  3-tenths,  and  from  aphelion  to  aphelion 
in  686d.23h.57ra.  57s.  the  former  beini;  called  his  sidereal, 
•  the  latter  his  anomalistic  period.    His  synodic  revolution, 
or  space  of  time  between  each  of  his  conjunctions  with  the 
sun,  is  completed  in  779d.  22ii.  28m.  2Gs.  at  a  mean  rate. 
His  diameter  18.0340  miles,  and  by  moving  at  the  rate  of6»0 
niiles  an  hour  at  his  equator,  makes  a  complete  tarn  round 
his  axis  in  24h.  39ra.  22s.  which  is  easily  deduciblcfrom  dark 
spots  on  his  disk.    His  year  consists  of  6C.S  15-2tths  of  such 
days.    Dr.  Herschel  has  determined  the  obliquity  of  his 
ecliptic  to  be  28«  42',  only  .5°  14'  greater  than  the  earth's  ; 
and  also  that  his  polar  diameter  is  somewhat  shorter  than 
his  equatorial,  the  former  being  to  the  latter  as  98  to  103,  or 
as  1272  to  :355.     His  solid  contents  is  about  30-l()0ths  of 
the  earth's,  and  density  729-lOOOths  of  the  same.    The  place 
of  his  aphelion,  anno  1800,  was  in  20°  24'  14"  of  Virgo,  and 
ascending  node  in  18^  10' of  Taurus;  the  motion  of  the  for- 
mer being  l"  31'  40",  and  of  the  latter  1"  G"  40'',  in  100  years. 
The  inclination  of  his  orbit  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  or 
his  greatest  heliocentric  latitude,  is  1°  61' ;  but  his  greatest 
geocentric  latitude,  on  accountof  his  proximity  to  the  earth, 
amountssomctiraes  to  4'^  45'.^  His  eccentricity  is  14,208  of 
those  parts  of  which  the  earth's  distance  from  the  sun  is 
100,000,  and  the  greatest  equation  of  his  orbit  10"  41' 47". 
On  account  of  his  great  eccentricity,  the  length  of  time  he 
is  rctrogade  in  a  synodic  revolution  varies  from  59  to  83 
days,  the  arc  of  retrogradation  in  the  former  case,  as  the 
planet  is  in  perihelion,  being  about  10",  and  in  the  latter 
about  19°.  Besides  those  dark  spots  on  his  disk  from  which 
the  time  of  his  rotation  on  his  axis  is  determined,  former 
astronomers  have  taken  notice  of  very  large  bright  ones 
about  both  his  poles ;  and  these  observations  have  now 
been  confirmed  by  Dr.  Herschel,  who  has  likewise  disco- 
vered that  the  centres  of  them  are  nearly  in  bis  poles,  and 
that  they  cover  very  great  portions  of  his  polar  regions. 
His  other  observations  concerning  these  spots,  aud  other 
peculiarities  of  this  planet,  are  expressed  in  the  following 
words:  "The 'analogy  between  Mars  and  the  earth  is  per- 
haps by  far  the' greatest  in  the  whole  solar  system.    Their 
diurnal  motion  is  nearly  the  same,  the  obliquity  of  their 
respective  ecliptics  not  very  different ;  of  all  the  superior 
planets  he  is  by  far  the  nearest  alike  to  that  of  the  earth ; 
nor  will  the  length  of  the  Martial  year  appear  very  different 
from  what  we  enjoy,  when  compared  to  the  surprising  du- 
ration of  the  years  of  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  the  Georgium 
Sidus.    If  then  we  find  that  the  globe  we  inhabit  has  its  po- 
lar regions  frozen,  and  covered  with  mountains  of"  ice  and 
snow  that  only  partly  melt  when  alternately  exposed  to  the 
sun,  I  may  well  be  permitted  to  .surmise,  that  the  same 
causes  may  probably  have  the  same  effect  on  the  globe  of 
Mars  ;  that  the  bright  polar  spots  are  owing  to  the  vivid  re- 
flection of  light  from  frozen  regions  ;  and  that  the  reduction 
of  those  spots  is  to  be  ascribed  to  their  being  exposed  to  the 
sun.    In  the  ycir  1781,  the  south  polar  spot  was  extremely 
large,  which  wc  might  well  expect,  as  that  pole  had  but 
lately  been  involved  in  a  whole  twelvemonth's  darkness  and 
absence  of  the  sun ;  but  in  1783, 1  found  it  considerably 
smaller  than  before,  and  it  decreased  continually  from  the 
20th  of  May,  till  about  the  middle  of  September,  when  it 
seemed  to  be  at  a  stand.    During  this  last  period  the  south 
pole  had  already  been  above  eight  months  enjoying  the  be- 
nefit of  sjmmcr,  and  still  continued  to  receive  the  sunbeams, 
though,  towards  the  latter  end,  in  such  an  oblique  direction 
as  to  be  but  little  benefited  by  them.    On  the  other  hand,  iu 
the  year  1781,  the  north  polar  spot,  whidi  had  then  been  its 
twelvemonth  in  the  sunshine,  and  was  but  lately  returning 
into  darkness,  appeared  small,  though  undoubtedly  increas- 
ing in  size."    It  has  probably  a  considerable  atniosphere  ; 
for  besides  the  permanent  spots  on  its  surface.  Dr.  Herschel 
has  ofttn   perceived  occasional  changes  of  partial  bright 
belts,  and  also  once  a  darkish  one  in  a  pretty  high  latitude ; 
aheratieus  which  we  can  attribute  to  no  other  cause  than  the 
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variable  disposition  of  clouds  and  vapours  floating  in  the 
atmosphere  of  the  planet.  Among  chymists,  it  denotes  iron, 
as  supposed  to  bo  under  the  iiiflirt-nce  of  that  planet.  With 
astrologers  it  is  the  producing  cause  of  wars,  troubles,  &c. 
In  the  heathen  mythology,  the  god  of  war. 

MARS,  MARSH,  or  MAS,  in  the  names  of  places,  are 
derived  froni  nterse,  Sax.  a  fen  or  watery  place. 

MARSE'lLLES,  a  flourishing  sea-port  in  the  department 
of  the  Mouths  of  the  Rhone,  formerly  an  episcopal  see.  It 
was  so  celebrated  iu  the  time  of  the  Romans,  that  Cicero 
styled  it  the  Athens  of  Gaul,  and  Pliny  called  it  the  Mistress 
of  Education.  It  is  seated  on  the  Mediterranean,  at  the 
upper  end  of  a  gulf,'  covered  and  defended  by  many  small 
islands,  and  is  divided  into  the  Old  Town  or  the  City,  and 
the  New  Town.  The  armoury  here  is  one  of  tlie  finest,  and 
contains  arms  for  40,000  men.  Here  is  also  a  large  arsenal, 
well  stored  with  all'the  implements  for  building  and  fitting 
out  the  galleys.  The  harbour  is  not  deep  enough  for  men 
of  war.  Gold  and  silver  staffs  are  made  here.  The  inha- 
bitants are  estimated  at  90,000.  With  respect  to  commerce, 
Marseilles  has  been  eminent,  since  the  days  of  antiquity,  and 
it  is  now  sometimes  called  Europe  in  Miniature,  on  account 
of  the  variety  of  dresses  and  languages.  In  1C49,  the  plague 
raged  with  great  violence  in  Marseilles,  and  with  still  greater 
in  1720,  1721,  and  1722,  when  it  carried  oft" 50,000  of  the 
inhabitants.  During  tliis  last  dreadful  visitation,  M.  tie 
Belfunce,  (the  "  Marseilles  good  bishbp,"  celebrated  by 
Pope)  the  canon  Bourgeret,  tne  magistrate  Moustier,  and  ■ 
the  commandant  Lan'^eron,  by  their  intrepid  and  indefati- 
gable humanity,  did  the  most  signal  honour  to  themselves 
and  to  human  nature.  Marseilles  is  18  miles  N.  W.  of 
Toulon,  and  362  S.  by  E.  of  Paris,  lat.  43.  18.  N.  Ion.  6.  27.  E. 
MARSH,  s.  [merse,  Sax.]  a  feu,  bog,  swamp,  or  tract  of 
land  abounding  in  water. 

Marsh,  a  village  of  Cambridgeshire,  inthe  isle  of  Ely, 
with  a  market  on  f'riday. 

MA'RSHFIELD,  a  town  of  Gloucestershire,  with  a  ma- 
nufactory of  broad-cloth,  and  a  considerable  trade  in  malt. 
It  is  se;Ued  on  the  Cotswold  Hills,  12  miles  E.  of  Bristol,   ' 
and  102  W.  of  London.  Market  on  Tuesday. 

MA'RSHAL,  s.  \maresehal,  Fr.]  the  chief  officer  of  an 
army.  See  Mareschal.  An  officer  who  regulates  com- 
bats  in  the  lists;  any  one  who  regulates  the  rank  or  order 
at  a  feast  or  other  assembly  ;  one  who  puts  things  or  persons 
in  proper  order ;  an  harbinger,  or  one  who  goes  before  a 
prince,  to  give  notice  of  his  coming,  and  prepare  for  his 
reception. 

To  INIA'RSHAL,  r.  a.  to  place  in  proper  ranks  or  order  ; 
to  lead  as  an  harbinger. 
MA  RSHALLER,  s.  a  person  that  puts  things  in  order.    ' 
MA'RSHALSEA,  *.  a  prison  in  Southwark,  belonging  to 
the  marshal  of  the  king's  household. 
MA'RSHALSHIP,  *.  the  ofticc  of  a  marshal. 
MARSH  CrSTUS,  s.  the  wild  rosemary. 
MA'RSHLOCKS,  4.  an  herb,  the  same  with  the  purple 
marsh  cinque  foil. 

MARSHMA'LLOWS,  *.  a  plant  with  simple  downy 
leaves,  and  purplish  white  blossoms  ;  found  in  flower,  in 
salt  marshes,  in  August. 

MA'RSHMOSS,  #.  in  botany,  a  kind  of  moss,  of  which 
there  are  not  less  than  21  kinds  native  in  England. 

MA'RSHWORT,  s.  a  plant  with  oblong  egg-shaped 
leaves, and  white  blossoms;  called  also  the  round-leaved 
water  pimpernel. 

MA'RSHY,  o.  boggy ;  wet;  produced  in  marshes.  Sy- 
NON.  Marshy  lands  are  those  thatlie  low,  and  are  watery  ; 
bogey  lands  are  those  w  here  there  are  many  quagmires. 

MART,  J.  [contracted  from  market]  a  place  of  public 
traffic,  or  trade.  Figuratively,  a  bargain,  whether  purchase 
or  sale.  Letters  of  rrtart,  see  Mark. 
To  MART,  V.  a.  to  trade  ;  to  buv  or  sell. 
M.VRTEN.  or-MARPERN,  i.  [marte,  Fr.J  a  large  kind 
of  weasel,  whose  skin  or  fur  is  much  valued ;  a  kind  of 
swallow  that  builds  iu  houses,  from  vtarteht,  Fr. 
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MATITIAL,  (niirshaf)  s.  [maitialit,  from  Mars,  the  god 
of  war,  also  a  planet,  Lat.]  warlike  ;  brave  ;  siveii  to  war; 
Iwviii^  a  warlike  shew;  used  in  war.  In  eliymistry,  liavin<; 
particles  or  properties  of  iron,  from  Mars,  the-  cliyniieal 
*ord  for  iron.  Borrowing  qualities  from  the  planet  Mars, 
applied  to  astrolosv. 
MA'IlTIALISTii.a  warrior  ;  a  figliter. 
MARTINET,  or  MARTLET,  s.\mart{net,  Fr.]  a  kind 
r.f  swallow.  In  heraldry,  they  ate  represented  without  feet, 
and  used  as  adilference  or  mark  of  distinction  for  younger 
brothers,  to  put  them  in  mind  that  they  are  to  trust  to  the 
wings  of  virtue  and  merit,  in  order  to  raise  themselves, 
and  not  to  their  feet,  they  having  little  land  to  set  their 
feet  on. 

MA'RTINETS,  s.  small  lines  fastened  to  the  leetch  of  a 
sail,  to  brinp:  that  part  of  the  leetcl;  next  to  the  yard-arm 
close  u[--  to  theyardf  when  the  sail  is  to  he  furled. 

M.\'RTIN(iAL,  *.  [martimrnle,  Fr.]a  broad  leather  lliong 
or  strap,  fastened  at  one  ci;(l  to  the  girth,  under  the  belly  of 
a  horse,  from  whence  it  passsos  hetwecn  his  fore  legs,  and  is 
fastened  at  the  other  end  to  the  uosc-band  of  the  bridle,  to 
hinder  a  horse  from  rearing. 

MARTIM'CO,  a  considerable  island  of  the  West  Indies, 
about  44  miles  in  length,  and  120  in  circumference.  There 
are  ;J  high  mountains,  with  numerous  bills  of  a  conical 
form,  and  several  rivers  and  fertile  valleys,  but  lliey  will 
not  bear  either  wheat  or  vines  ;  however,  the  former  is  not 
much  wanted,  for  those  that  are  born  here  prefer  cassava  to 
wheat  bread.  It  possessej  many  natural  advantages,  and,  in 
particular,  its  harbours  afford  a  certain  shelter  from  the  hur- 
ricanes. It  exjjorfs  sugar,  cocoa,  cassia,  ginger,  cotton,  in- 
digo, chocolate,  aloes,  pimento,  tobacco,  yarn,  plantains,  mo- 
lasses, preserved  fruits,  &c.  is  extremely  populous,  and  has 
several  safe  and  commodious  harbours.  The  principal  places 
are  Fort-Royal,  Fort  St.  Peter,  Fort  Trinity,  and  Fo;  t  de- 
Mouillage.  In  1794,  this  island  was  taken  by  the  English, 
under  Sir  J.  Jcrvis  and  Sir  C.'Grev,  but  restored  at  the 
peace.  It  was  again  taken  bv  the  English  in  180i».  Fort- 
Roval  is'  in  lat.  14.  44.  N.  Ion.  61.  11.  W. 
MARTINMAS,  s.  the  feast  of  St.  Martin,  Nov.  11th. 
MARTYR,  *.  [Gr.J  in  its  primary  sense,  a  witness;  in 
its  secondary  sense,  a  witness  of  the  truth  tif  Christianity  ; 
but  as  the  witnessing  of  its  truth  was,  at  first,  generally  at- 
tended with  persecution  and  de?ith,  the  word  is  now  ap- 
plied .'to  those  only  who  die  in  attesting  the  truth  of  any 
doctrine. 

To  MA'RTYR,  v.  a.  to  put  to  death  for  resolutely  main- 
tainin"j)nv  opinion. 

MAIITYRDOM,  *.  the  act  of  putting  to  death  for  reso- 
lutely arrd  imraovcably  maintaining  any  opinion  ;  the  act  of 
enduring  death,  in  attestation  of  the  truth  c.f  an  opinion  or 
fact. 
MARTYRO'LOGIST,  s.  a  writer  of  martyrology. 
MARTYRO'LO(JY,  J.  [from  martyr,  a  martyr,  and  logos, 
a  discourse,  Gr.]  a  register  or  catalogue  of  martyrs;  a  his- 
tory of  martyrs. 

MA'RVEL,  s.[marrcille,  Fr.]  a  wonder;  any  thing  that 
raises  wonder  or  astonishment. 

To  MA'RVE[j,  I',  n.  to  wonder  nr  be  astonished. 
MA'RVELLOUS,  «.  {maneilleiix,    Fr.J  capable  of  ex- 
citing wonder  or  astonishment ;  strange;  surpassing  credit. 
Used  substantively,  to  express  any  thing  exceeding  natural 
power,  opposed  \c\  jirohahlc. 

MA'RVELEOUSLY, «(/.  in  a  strange,  extraordinary,  and 
wonderful  manner. 

MA'RVELLOUSNESS,  s.  the  quality  which  excites  won- 
der and  astonishment. 

MARY,  daughter  of  Henry  VIII.  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  England  on  tlio  death  of  Edward  VI.  which  hap- 
pened July  6,  1553.  There  were  great  struggles  n  ade  at 
first  by  the  dukes  of  Northumberland,  Suffolk,  and  others,  in 
favour  of  lady  Jane  Grev  ;  hut  that  partv  being  quashed, 
Mary  was  crowned  October  1  ;  and  the  parliament,  which 
the  court  had  taken  care,  bv  all  manner  of  artifices,  and  even 
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violence,  iu  managing  the  elccJions  and  returns,  fo  have  at 
their  devotion,  met  on  the  10th.     As  to  the  lords,  though 
they  had  most  of  them  professed  the  Protestant  religion  in 
the  reign  of  Edward,  the  greatest  part  of  them  appeared 
zealous  catholics  under  queen  Mary.    This  .parliament  im- 
mediately repealed  the  divorce  of  the  queen's  motlier,  by 
which  they  a  second  time  declared  the  princess  Elizabeth  il- 
legitimate. Then  they  irade  void  all  the  laws  concerning  re- 
ligion, restored  the  n;a5s,  and  brought  all  things  back  to  the 
state  they  were  in  at  the  latter  end  of  Henry  Vlll.'s  reign, 
Gardiner  not  thinking  it  advisable  as  yet  to  pr(sceed  aiiy 
further:  but  the   queen  v>"!s  impatient  to  have  the  pope's 
full  power,  and  the  nation  re-united  to  the  holy  see.    A 
marriage  being  in  treaty  between  the  emperor's  son,  Pliilip 
of  Spain,  and  (pieen  Mary,  the  house  of  cor.-iuons  aclUressea 
the  queen  upon  it:  at  which  being  offended,  she  dissolved 
the  parlijiueiit.    When  the  parliament  was  sitting,  the  con- 
vocation decided  infavou;  of  Iraiisubstantialion,  afterashani 
diputation  between  the  Protestant  and  Popish  clergy  ;  in 
which  the  former,  who  were  but  six  in  the  house,  were  run 
down  with  numbers  and  noise,  for  want  of  argument.    The 
treaty  of  marriage  between  Philip  and  Mary  was  signed 
January  12,  1554.  As  soon  as  it  was  published,  murmurs  and 
complaints  were  every  where  heard  against  it ;  and  an  in- 
surrection soon  broke  out,  of  w  hich  the  marriage  was  eitlier 
the  real  or  the  pretended  cause.     It  was  concerted  between 
the  duke  of  Suffolk,  Sir  Tlios.  Wyatf,  and  Sir  Peter  Carew  ; 
but  it  was  soon  quelled.    On  Feb.  12,  lady  Jane  Grey  was 
beheaded,  behaving  with  the  utmost  resignation  and  ffjrti- 
fude,  after  she  had  seen  the  headless  body  of  her  husband 
carried  along  by  her  from  the  same  execution.    And  nine 
days  after,  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  her  father,  underwent  the 
same  fate.  In  the  mean  time.  Brent  one  of  Wyatt's  captains, 
was  hanged,  with  58  of  his  men  ;  after  which,  COO  prisoners 
were  brought  before  the  queen,  with  ropes  about  their 
necks,  and  received  their  pardon.    Wyatt,  on  his  trial,  ac- 
cused the  princess  Elizabeth  as  an  accomplice  in  his  con- 
spiracy ;  but,  finding  he  must  die,  he  cleaved  her  of  all  on 
his  second  examination,  as  also  at  the  place  of  execution. 
However,  his  accusation  occasioned  the  princess- fo  be  sent 
to  the  tower,  where  she  endured  a  long  and  severe  confine- 
ment, and  was  afterwards  removed  a  prisoner  to  Woodstock. 
A  parliament  Mas  now  fo  be  procured,  which  shotdd  ap- 
prove of  the  queen's  intended  marriage,  and  rcslore  the 
pope's  authority,  both  of  which  the  major  part  of  the  nation 
was  against,  and  a  great  many  of  those  who  were  for  the 
Bouian  catholic  religion  tliought  that  the  pope's  authority 
was  by  no  means  necessary  to  the  church.  Tlu;  parliament, 
meeting  on  Aprils,  approved  the  treaty  of  niiiriage  be- 
tween the  queen  and  Philip,  who  arrived  at  Southampton, 
July  19  ;  and  they  were  married  by  (iardiner  on  ll;e  25lh, 
Philip  being  29  years   eld,  but  Mary  SS    The  same  day 
they  were  proclaimed  king  rnd  queen  of  Engluir!,  France, 
and  Naples,  with  other  titles.    Care  was  ;aken,  by  the  ar- 
ticles of  marriage,  that  Philip  should  have  no  share  in  the 
gt)vernmeiit  of  England.     The  parlia;nent  meeting  again 
Nov.  11,  Pole  was  at  last  sent  over,  in  quality  of  t!/?  pope's 
legate,  and  arrived  the  24th.    He  opened  his  legation  be- 
fore the  km,;,  queen,  a;i(l  both  house;*  of  parliament,  telling 
them,  ;he  design  of  it  was  to  bring  back  the  straying  sheep 
to  the  fold  of  Christ.    On  Nov.  29,  thegrand  work  of  recon- 
ciling the  kingdom  to  the  pope  was  aflccted.  Popery  being 
now  fuHy  established,  the  spirit  of  it  soon  appeared  in  the 
most  violent  and  bloody  persecution  against  the  protestants. 
Pole  was  for  reducing  them  by  gentle  means,  without  any 
force  or  corporal  punishments;  but  Gardiner's  violent  coun- 
sels were  most  agn-uahie  to  the  court,  and   the  resi  ot  the 
bishops.     It    was  therefore   resolved  to  leave  to  Imn  tnc 
businessof  extirpating  heresy  ;  which  he  afterwards  trans- 
f-nrnl  to  Roiuier,  bisliop  of  London,  who  was,  if  possible, 
iMi>re  furious  and  bloody  than  himself.     The  first  sacrifice  to 
popish  /lal  and  bigotry  wks  Hooper,  who  liad  been  bishop 
of  Gliiu'cesler;  aipl  before  the  end  of  the  yearno  less  than 
07  pcrstms  were  burnt.    The  so-much  expected  delivcraute 
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of  the  queen,  wliidi  had  elated  the  Romish  party  to  (he 
highest  degree,  proved  only  a  false  conception,  which  cast 
Ihcm  down  as  much.    And  king  Piiilip,  now  dosprtiring  of 
issue  hy  his  queen,  wheiehv  he  hoptfd  to  have  united  the 
njonarchies  of  Spain  and  tngland,  and  growing;  weary  of 
her,  as  she  was  neither  joiing  nor  handsome,  left  England 
on  Sept.  4th,  to  the  no  small  mortitication  of  the  queen.  Soon 
after,  Gardiner,  bishop  of  Winchester,  died.  On  March  91, 
156f>,  Cranmer  was  burnt,  and  86  perished  in  the  flames 
under  Bonner's  niana^emetit,  who  discovered  on  these  occa- 
sions more  (ban  brutal  cruelty.    Pole  succeeded  Cranmer  in 
the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury.    The  following  year,  79 
protestants  underwent  the  same  fiery  trial  ;  nor  could  the 
dead  escape  the  etfects  of  popish   malice.    The  bones  of 
Fagius  and  Bucer  were  dug  up  and  burnt  at  Cambridge, 
after  Ihey  had  been  ridiculously  cited  before  the  commis- 
sioners to  give  an  account  of  their  faith.    Whilst  the  queen 
and  court  were  wholly  intent  upon  these  violent  methods  for 
suppressing  heresy,  they  sutfcred  themselves  to  be  seduced 
by  Spanish  counsels  to  a  rupture  with  France.  They  ga'ned 
a  great  victory  over  the  French  at  St.  Quii|tin  ;  but  at  the 
same  time  they  lost  Cali'.is,  which  this  nation  had  been  in 
l)ossession  of  ever  lince  llie  reign  of  Edward  III.  the  dul<e 
of  Guise  making  himself  master  of  it  in  tlic  beginning  of  the 
>car  1,058;  as  also  of  Guisues,  and  the  ca^tle  of  Haines, 
vhich  were  the  only  remains  of  the  English  couquesls  in 
_  France.    The  loss  of  Calais  occasioned  great  uneasiness  and 
luurniurings among  the  people  ;  and  the  queen  herself  \; as 
so  sensibly  touched  with  it,  that  she  told  those  about  her, 
"  That  she  should  die  ;  and  if  they  would  know  the  cause, 
tlicy  must  dissect  her  after  her  death,  and  they  should  find 
Calais  at   her  heart."     She  died   Nov.  17,    1658,   in   the 
forty-third  year  of  her  age,  when  she  had  reigned  five 
jears,  four  months,  and  eleven  days.    In  the  four  years  in 
which  the  persecution  lasted,  near  300  persons  were  put  lo 
dealh,  viz.  one  archbishop,  four  bishops,  21  divines,  eight 
Rcntlemen,  84  artiKcers,   100    husbandmen,   servants,  and 
labourers,  26  wives,  20  widows,  nine  virgins,  two  boys,  and 
two  infants ;    Desides  which,  several  died  in  prison,  and 
many  were  whipt,  or  otherwise  cruelly  treated.    The  cha- 
racteristics of  Mary  were  bigotry  and  revenge  ;  add  to  Ibis, 
she  was  proud,  imperious,  frowart),  avnricious,  and  wholly 
destitute  of  every  a,'»refable  qualification. 

M.'V'R YBOROUG  H,  a  small  borougli,  the  couiily  town  of 
Queen's  County,  in  Leinslcr,  considerable  for  its  woollen 
manufactures.     It  is  40  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Dublin. 

MARYLAND,  one  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
lying  about  the  N.  end  of  Chesapeak  Bay,  which  divides 
li  into  two  parts,  called  tlip  eastern  and  western  shores; 
bonnded  on  the  N.  by  Penniylvania,  on  the  E.  by  the  state 
of  Delaware,  on  the  S.  E.  and  S.  by  the  sea  and  Virginia, 
and  on  the  W.  by  the  interior  country  of  America.  It  is 
174  miles  long,  and  110  broad.  It  is  divided  into  18  coun- 
ties, 10  of  which  arc  on  the  western  and  eight  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Chesapeak.  The  exportsaro  wheatand  tobacco, 
wjiich  are  the  staple  commodities  ;  timber,  hemp,  (lax,  and 
barrelled  pork,  there  being  vast  numbers  of  swine,  which 
run  wild  in  the  woods,  feeding  on  the  mast  or  nuts  of  vari- 
ous kinds  of  trees.  The  number  of  inhahitanls  is  about 
260,000.  The  chief  toivns  arc  Annapolis  and  Baltimore. 
The  climate  of  this  province,  which  in  most  respects  resem- 
bles Virginia,  is  •^•cnerally  mild  and  agreeable. 

MA'RVPORT,  a  town  in  Cumberland,  situated  at  the 
jnouth  of  the  Ellen.  It  has  80  or  90  sail  of  shipping,  from  60 
to  300  tons  burden  ;  some  of  which  sail  up  the  Baltic  for 
timber,  flax,  iron,  &c.  The  coal  and  coasting  trade  and 
ship-building  are  carried  on  pretty  extensively,  and  lately  an 
extensive  cottou  manufactory  has  been  erected.  Here  is  a 
furnace  for  cast  iron,and  one  of  iIh."  finest  glass-houses  in  the 
British  dominions.  By  a  late  survey,  the  number  of  iuliabi-, 
tants  amounted  to  2026.  It  is  7  iiiiles  N.  W.  of  Cocker- 
mouth,  and  307  N.  N.  W.  of  London.  Market  on  Friday. 
MA'SCULINE,  a.  [from  mat,  the  male  of  any  creature, 
Lat.]  male  ;  resembling  a  man  ;  bold,    lu  grammar,  the 
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pendcrappropnal<;d  to  <he  male  kind,  though  not  slwayt 
expressing  sex. 

-     M  A'SCULINELV, ad.  like  a  man ;  boldly. 
.-    MA'SCULINENESS,  s.  the  quality  by  which  a  persou 
resembles  a  man,  applied  by  way  of  reproach  to  women. 
Tlic  figure  or  behaviour  of  a  man. 

MA.SH,  s.  IniKsiiie,  Bclg.]  tiie  space  between  the  threads 
of  a  net,  generally  written  «wjA.  Any  (hirg  mingled  or 
confused  together,  from  mischen,  Belg.  .\  mixture  for  a 
horse. 

i'ToMASII,  I',  a.  [mascher,  Fr.]  to  beat  or  bruise  into 
a  confused  mass  ;  to  mix  water  and  malt  together  in 
brewing. 

MA  :>HAM,a  town  In  theN.  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  with  a 
cotton  manufactory.  It  is  seated  on  the  river  Ure,  218  miles 
from  London.    Market  on  Tuesday. 

INIASH,  s.  {masiiiie,  Fr.  f  a  cover  over  the  face  to  disguise 
it  ;  a  pretext,  or  subterfuge.  A  dramatic  piece  in  a  tragic 
style,  withont  attention  either  to  rule  or  probability. 

To   MASK,  V.   a.  [niasqner,   Fr.J  lo   disguise    or   cover 
with  a  mask.    Figuiatively,  to  cover  or  hide  under  some 
pretence. 
MASKED,  n. covered  or  concealed. 
M  "I'SKER,  s.  one  who  exhibits  in  a  mask. 
MA'SON,  s.  \rnacon,  Fr.]  one  who  builds  in  stone.     A 
frfe  or  accepted  mason  is  one  who  belongs  to  the  society 
of  Free  Masons,  of  which  there  have  been  great  numbers 
ill  every  part  of  the  civilized  world,  and  are  of  great  an- 
tiq:iity. 

MASONRY,  s.  \7nacone1ie,  Fr.]the  craft  or  performance 
of  a  mason. 

MASO'RA,  s.  a  term  in  the  Jewish  theology,  signifying 
a  work  on  the  Bible,  performed  by  several  learned  rabbins, 
to  secure  it  from  any  alterations  which  might  otherwise  hap- 
pen.    These  rabbins  are  called  Masorites. 

MASQUER  AD!'',  s.  [tnascara,  Arab.]  a  diversion  or 
public  assembly,  whereiu  the  company  is  masked  and  dis- 
guised ;  a  disguise. 

To  MASQUER  A'DE,  r.  n.  to  go  in  disguise ;  to  assemble 
in  masks  and  other  diguises. 
MASQUERA'DEH,  s.a  person  in  a  mask. 
MASS,  s.  [maste,  Fr.]  a  body  ;  a  li!n\p  ;  a  large  quan- 
tity ;  bulk ;  a  vast  body  ;  an  assemblage  of  several  thing,s,. 
forming  one  confused  a«d  distinct  body  ;  a  gross  body  ; 
the  general.  In  divinity,  this  word  originally  implied  only 
a  festival,  and  was  in  this  sense  used  in  the  word  Oirittmas, 
long  before  the  introduction  of  the  sacrament  of  the  mass  : 
but  at  length  it  was  used  to  signify  the  Eucharist,  and  is 
at  present  appropriated  to  the  office  of  public  pravers, 
used  Ity  the  Romish  church  in  the  celebration  of  the 
Eucharist. 

'i'o  MASS,  r.  71.  to  celebrate  mass.  Actively,  to  tlncken  ; 
to  strengthen. 

MASSACIIU'SEITS,  one  of  the  UniteiJ  States  of  Norlh 
America,  bounded  on  tlif  N.  hy  New  Hampshire  and  Vej-. 
mont ;  on  tlie  W.  by  Ncv  York  ;  on  the  S.  bv  Connocticnf, 
Rhode  Island  and  the  Ailautie  Ocean;  and  on  the  E.  by 
that  ocean  and  the  Bay  of  Massachusetts.  It  is  120  miles 
long,  and  .50  broad;  aii'i  is  divided  into  11  counties.  It 
produces  Indian  corn,  liax,  hemp,  bops,  potatoes,  btana, 
peas,  fruits,  Ac.  Iron  b;<s  been  found  in  immense  quantities; 
as  likewise  copper  ore,  black  lead,  alum,  slate,  &c.  This 
state  owns  more  than  one-third  part  of  the  trade  and  ship- 
ping belonging  to  tlie  United  States.  The  negro  trade  was 
prohibited  by  law  in  1778.  The  number  of  inhabitants,  in 
1790,  was  378,787.  Here  are  2G6  towns,  the  principal  of 
which  are  Boston  and  Salem.  They  have  manufactures  of 
leather,  linen  aud  woollen  cloth,  and  plenty  of  beef,  pork, 
fowls,  and  tisli. 

M.VSSACRR,  *.  [niassneve,  Fr.]  the  crime  of  killing  great 
numbers  of  persons  without  any  distinction,  and  not  in  3 
condition  to  defend  themselves  ;  cariiBge;  murder. 

To  MA'SSACRE,  v.  a.  [maitaci-er,  Fr.]  to  buttihcr;  to  do; 
strov  great  multitudes4 
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MA'SSICOT,  *•  JFr.]  ceruse  calcined  hy  a  modorale  de- 
gree of  fire  ;  of  this  there  are  tiiree  sorts,  arising  from  tlie 
aifftrent  degrees  appl'ed  in  tlie  operation.  White  vwssiiot 
is  of  a yellowisli  while,  and' is  that  which  has  received  the 
least  calcination ;  yellow  massicot  has  received  more ;  and 
gold-coloured  massicot  still  more. 

MA'SSINESS,  s.  weiffht,  bulk,  or  solidity. 

MA'SSIVE,  o.  [ma«t/,  Fr.J  he;tYy  ;  bulky;  solid. 

MA'SSIVENESS,  s.  tlie  quality  of  being  weighty,  bulky, 
and  solid. 

MASSY,  a.  weiphty, bulky, solid. 

MA.ST,  s.  \mat,  Fr.  m<tit.  Sax.]  the  post  standing  upright 
in  a  ship  or  vessel,  to  which  the  yards  and  sails  are  atiixed  ; 
the  fruit  of  the  oad'or  beech  tree. 
,  MA'STED,  a.  canying  a  mas(. 

MA'.STER,  s.  [magister,  Lat.]  a  person  who  has  servants 
tinder  him;  a  ruler;  achiefor  head  ;  a  possessor  ;  the  com- 
mander of  a  trading  vessel ;  an  othcer  on  board  a  ship  of 
war;  a  person  subject  to  no  control ;  a  teacher,  or  instruc- 
tor; a  young  gentleman  ;  a  title  of  respect;  a  person  emi- 
nently skilled  in  any  trade  or  science;  a  title  of  dignity  at 
the  universities. 

._  To  MA'STER,  v.  a.  to  rule,  govern,  or  keep  in  sid)jec- 
tjon  ;  to  conquer ;  to  perform  with  skill ;  to  overcome  any 
tliflicultv,  or  accomplish  anv  design. 

MA'STKRDOM,  f.  dominion  or  rule. 

MA'STER-HAND,  s.  one  eminently  skilled  in  any  pro- 
fession. 

MASTER-JEST,  t.  a  principal  jest. 

MA'STER-KEY,  s.  a  key  which  can  open  many  locks 
that  have  different  wards. 

M.V'STERLESS,  a.  wanting  a  master  or  owner;  not  to 
be  soverned  ;  unsubdued. 

MASTERLINESS,  s.  eminent  skill. 

M.\'STF,RLY,  a.  suitable  to  or  becoming  a  master; 
artful;  showing  great  skill ;  imperious;  with  tlie  sway  of  a 
master.    Advcrbiallv,  with  the  skill  of  a  master. 

MA'STERPIECB,  ».  a  capital  performance;  achiefor 
eminent  excellence. 

M.VSTERSHIP,  s.  dominion;  rule;  power;  a  perfect 
work;  a  curious  and  capital  performance;  skill;  know- 
ledge ;  superioritv  or  pre-eminence. 

MA'STER-STROKE,  *.  a  stroke  er  performance  that 
shows  great  skill. 

M ASTERWORT,  s.  a  plant,  whose  root  is  used  in  me- 
dicine. 

MA'STERY,  s.  dominion ;  rule  ;  superiority,  or  pre- 
emiiieucc ;  skill. 

MA'STFUL,  a.  abounding  in  mast  or  fruit,  applied  to 
the  oak  or  beccli  trees. 

MASTICATION,  ,.  [from  mastico,  to  chew,  low  Lat.J  the 
act  of  chewing. 

MA'STICATORY,  s,  [masticatoiie,  Fr.]  a  medicine  to  be 
chewed,  but  not  swallowed. 

M.\'STICH,  {tnasiili)  *._  \mastic,  Fr.]  in  the  Materia 
Mcdica,  is  a  solid  resin,  of  a  pale  yellowish  while  colour, 
brought  principally  from  the  island  of  Chios,  in  drops  anil 
tears,  as  it  naturally  forms  itself  in  exudatiug  from  the  tree, 
about  the  bignesp  of  a  pea.  It  is  detergent,  astringent,  ami 
stomachic  ;  very  good  in  inveterate  coughs,  and  against 
spitting  of  blood ;  assists  d  igest  ion,  and  stops  vomil  i  ng.  Ex- 
ternally, it  is  used  in  plasters  to  the  regions  of  the  stomach 
and  intestines. 

MA'STIFF,  3.  plural  mastires ;  for  all  nouns  ciuling  in/ 
orcein  rlic  singular,  change  into  ves  in  the  pliira4;  {mastin, 
Fr.  1  a  large-sized  dog,  generally  used  as  a  guard  in  bouses 
and  yards. 

M  A  STLESS,  a.  ivithont  masts. 

MA'STLIN,  s.  [from  Metier,  Fr.]  mixed  corn,  consisting 
of  wheat  and  rye.  , 

MAT,  s.  [meaitc,  Sax.]  a  texture  of  sedge,  flags,  or 
rushes.  In  a  sliip,  plats  made  of  fine  nets  and  thrums,  to 
keep  the  cordage  fast. 


To  MAT,  *.  a.  to  cover  with  mats;  to  twist,  interweave, 
or  join  together  like  a  mat. 

MATACHIN,  ^.  [Fr.lan  »ld  dance. 

MATADORE,  s.  [niatadoj;  Span.]  a  murderer;  the 
three  chief  cards  at  quadrille,  so  called  from  tlie  adv.antage 
they  have  over  the  contrary  party,  and  winning  such  a 
nuinberofpiecesoutof  the  pool,  which  on  that  account  are 
called  mntudures  likewise. 

MATCH,  s.  [meche,  Fr.]  a  small  piece  of  deal  dipt  in 
brimstone ;  any  thing  that  catches  fire,  particularly  appb'ed 
to  a  kind  of  rope  slightly  twisted,  and  prepared  to  retain  fire, 
used  in  discharging  guns,  dc.  A  game  ;  any  mutual  conr 
test ;  from  mache,  Gr.  a  fight.  One  equal  to  contest  or  fight 
■with  another.  One  that  suits  or  tallies  with  another,  from 
maca,  Sax.    A  marriage  ;  one  to  be  married. 

To  MATCH,  V,  a.  to  equal ;  to  show  any  thing  equal  or 
like  to;  to  suit  or  proportion;  to  marry,  or  give  in  marriage. 
Neuterlv,  to  be  married;  to  suit;  to  tally. 

MATCHABLE,  a.  suitable;  resembling  perfectly  ;  fit  to 
be  joined. 

MA''I"CHLESS,  a.  without  an  equal  ;  not  admitting  com- 
parison. 

MATCHLESSLY,  ad.  in  a  manner  nat  to  be  equalled. 

MATCHLESSNESS,  s.  the  quality  of  not  admitting  an 
equal,  or  a  comparison. 

MATCHMAKER,  s.  one  who  is  instrumental  to  a  per- 
son's marriage  ;  one  who  makes  matches  to  burn. 

MATE,  s.  \miie.t,  Ik'lg.j  a  husband  or  wife;  a  compa- 
nion, whether  male  or  female  ;the  male  or  female  of  ani- 
mals; one  that  sails  in  the  same  ship  ;  one  that  eats  at  the 
same  table  ;  one  that  is  the  second  in  rank. 

To  MATE,  V.  a.  to  match  or  marry  ;  to  he  equal  to.  Tt> 
crush  ;  to  confound,  from  matter,  Fr.  or  nwtnr,  Span. 

MATE'RIA-ME'DICA,*.  comprehends  all  the  substances 
eillier  used  in  medicine  in  their  natural  state,  or  which  af- 
ford preparations  that  arc  so  ;  lliese  belonging  partly  lo  llie 
animal,  partly  to  the  vegetable,  and  partly  to  the  fossil  king- 
dom. 

MATE'RIAL,  a.  \matincl,  Fr.  from  muteria,  matter,  Lat.j 
consisting  of  matter,  opposed  to  spiritual.  Important; 
momentous,  essential. 

AIATE'RIALIST,  «.  one  who  denies  the  existence  of 
spirit. 

ftlATERIATITY,  s.  \matirialiti,  Fr.]  corporeity  ;  mate- 
rial existence,  opposed  to  spirituality. 

MATERIALLY,  ad.  in  the  state  of  matter;  essentially 
or  importantly. 

MATE'Rl ALNESS,  t.  the  state  of  consisting  of  matter. 
Figuratively,  the  quality  of  being  important  or  essential. 

iMATE'RIALS,  i.  not  used  in  the  singular;  {muterinux, 
Fr.l  llie  substance  of  which  anv  thing  is  made. 

MATE'RIATE,  or  MATE'RIATED,  a.  [from  materia, 
matter,  Lat.]  consisting  of  matter. 

RIATERIATION,  «.  [from  materia,  matter,  Lat.J  the  act, 
of  forming  matter. 

MATER'NAL,  a.  [from  mater,  mother,  Lat.]  motherly  ; 
becoming  or  belonging  to  a  mother. 

M.'VTE'RNITY,  s.  [malemiti,  Fr.]  the  character  or  rela- 
tion of  a  mother. 

MA'TFELON,  s.  the  great  knapweed. 

MATGRASS,*.  the  small  matweed  ;  a  kind  of  grass. 

MATHEMATICor  MATHEMATICAL,  a.\mat/iema, 
learning,  from  mauthano,  to  learn,  Gr.]  according  to  the 
rules  of  matlieiiiatics  ;  belonging  to  mathematics. 

MATHEMATICALLY,  ad.  according  to  the  rules  of 
mathematics. 

MATHEMATI'CIAN,  *.  [mathematiciin,  Fr.]  a  person 
skilled  in  the  nuifheniatics. 

!MATHEM.'\'TICS,  s.  \mathema,  learning,  from  mauthano, 
to  learn,  Gr.]  the  science  which  considers  quantity  either 
as  computable  or  measurable  :  it  is  divided  into  pyre 
and  mixed ;  the  pure  considers  quantity  in  the  abstract,  i.  e. 
williout  any  relation  to  another  ;  and  the  niixt,  as  subsisting 
immaterial  beings,  as  length  iu  a  road,<\:c. 
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IMATIIE'SIS,  s.  [from  maniltnno,  to  learn,  Gr.]  the  doc- 
trine or  science  of  matiieiiiiitics. 

MATIN,  a.  [uiatine,  Tr.]  used  in,  or  belonging  to,  the 
niorninpf. 

MATIN,  t.  [Fr.]  the  morninsr.  'n  the  plural,  applied  to 
the  prayers  used  at  moniiiig  worship. 

51ATLOCK,  Derbjsliirtf,  near  Wirksworib,  it  situated 
on  the  river  Dcrwcnt,  17  miles  N.  of  Derby.  It  lias  two 
baths,  whose  waters  are  milk  warm,  and  efficacious  in 
colicky,  consuBiptive,  aii'l  cutaneous  cases.  It  is  an  exten- 
sive, straggling  village,  buiit  in  a  very  romantic  style,  on  the 
steep  side  of  a  niounlain,  the  houses  rising  regularly  one 
above  another,  from  ihc  bottom  to  nearly  the  summit.  There 
are  good  accommodations  for  the  numerous  company  who 
resort  to  the  baths ;  and  petrifactions,  crystals,  and  other 
furiosities,  for  sale.  Notwithstandiug  the  rockiness  of 
the  soil,  the  cliffs  of  the  rocks  produce  an  immense  num- 
ber of  trees,  whose  foliage  adds  greatly  to  the  beauty  of 
the  place. 

MATIIA.SS,  s.  fmntras,  Fr.J  in  chymistrv,  a  glass  vessel 
for  digestion  or  distillation,  sometimes  bellied,' and  some- 
times rising  gradually  taper  into  a  conical  tigurej  a  kind 
of  hard  bed  put  under  a  softer. 

MATRlCIs,  i.  [from  mater,  mother,  I.at.]  the  womb;  a 
mould  iiviugform  to  something  inclosed. 

M.\TRICIDE,  s.  [from  mater,  mother,  and  rrtih,  to  kill, 
Lat.]  the  crime  of  murdering  a  mother  ;  a  person  who  kills 
a  mother. 

I'o  MATRl'CULATE,  t'.ff.  to  enter  as  a  member  at  an 

university;  to  enlist;    to  enter  into  a  society  by  setting 

down  a  person's  name. 

MATRI'CULATK.  s.  a  person  entered  in  an  university. 

MATRICULATION,  /.  the  act  of  entering  a  person  as 

a  member  of  an  imirersity. 

MATRIMO'NIAL,  a.  [Fr.  from  matrimonhim,  marriage, 
Liit.J  suitable  to  marriage  ;  belonging  to  marriage. 

jMATRIMONIALLY,  «(/.  according  to  the  manner  or 
laws  of  marriage. 

Matrimony,  s.  Ututti-tmomiim,  from  mater,  Piiother, 
L;it.J  marriage;  the  solemn  contract  between  a  man  and 
woman  lo  be  faithful  to  each  other  during  life  ;  the  state  of 
a  married  person. 

MATRIX,  s.  [Lat.]  the  womb ;  a  place  where  any  thing 
is  generated  or  formed. 

MATRON,  s.  [r.utiroiut,  from  iMater,  mother,  Lat.]  an  el- 
iJorly  lady,  or  old  woman. 

MATRO'NAL,  «.  [from  malrona,  a  matron,  Lat.]  suitable 
to  a  matron;  constituting  a  matron. 

MATRONLY,  a.  suitable  to  a  matron ;  elderly  ;  an. 
tient. 

MATRO'SS,  i.  in  the  train  of  artillery,  a  soldier  next 
below  a  gunner,  who  assists  in  traversing,  spunging,  load- 
ing, and  firing  the  guns  ;  tliey  carry  firelocks,  and  march 
along  with  the  store  waggons,  both  as  a  guard  and  to  assist 
in  case  of  accidents. 

MATr,  X.  in  metallurgy,  that  mass  of  metal  which  sepa- 
rates from  the  scoria;  in  smelting  ores  w  ithout  previous 
roasting. 

MATTED,  a.  in  botany,  is  ai)plied'  to  those  parts  of 
plants  that  are  thickly  interwoven  together  ;  as  the  fibres 
ni  turf  bogs. 

MA'TTER,  s.  [materia,  Lat.]  a  solid,  hard,  massy,  impe- 
netrable, divisible,  moveable,  and  passive  substance  ;  the 
first  principle  of  natural  things,  from  the  various  arrange- 
ments and  combinations  of  whose  particles  arise  the  difle- 
reiit  bodies  that  appear  in  the  universe.  Body,  opposed  to 
spirit.  The  materials  of  which  any  thing  is  composed.  A 
subject  or  thing  treated  of.  An  affair  or  business.  The 
cause  of  any  disturbance.  "  What's  X\\c  matter  ?"  S/iak.  Im- 
port; consequence;  moment,  or  importance,  generally 
preceded  by  no.  "  No  matter,  now  'tis  past."  Granv.  The 
thing  or  object  which  is  under  particular  relation. 

To  MA'ITER,  K.  Ji.  used   impersonally,  to  signify;  to 
import,  or  be  of  importance.    In  surgery,  to  generate  or 
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produce  corruption  or  pus.    Actively,  to  regard;  to  look 
upon,  or  consider  as  of  any  importance. 

MA1TERY,  a.  full  of  matter,  or  pus,  applied  to 
wounds. 

MA'JTHEW'S  ST.  Gospel.  St.  Matthew  wrote  his 
Gospel  in  Judea,  at  the  request  of  those  he  had  converted, 
and  it  is  thought  he  began  it  in  the  year  41,  eight  years  after 
Christ's  resurrection.  It  was  written,  according  to  the  tes- 
timony of  the  antients,  in  the  Hebrew  and  Syriac  language, 
which  was  then  common  in  Judea  ;  but  the"  Greek  version 
of  it,  which  now  passes  for  the  original,  is  as  old  as  the  apos- 
tolical times.  The  most  general  opinion  of  both  antients  and 
moderns  [is,  that  he  preached  and  suffered  martvrdom  in 
Persia,  or  among  the  I'arthiaus,  in  Caramania,  which  theo 
was  sub'iect  to  the  Parlhians. 

MA'lTOCK, .?.  [wi««Kc,  Sax.]  a  kind  of  toothed  instru- 
ment used  to  grub  up  trees  and  weeds,  and  to  pull  up 
wootl. 
MATTRES.S,i.[»Mn<»«j,  Fr.J  See  Matrass. 
MATURATION,  «.  [Fr.  from  maturo,  to  ripen,  Lat.]  the 
act  of  ripening;  the  state  of  growing  ripe.  In  medicine, 
the  suppuration  of  .e.xcremcutilious  or  citravasated  Juices 
into  matter. 

iMATURATIVE,  a.  [from  »i<r<i«o,  to  ripen.  Lat.]  ripen- 
ing, or  conducing  to  ripeness.  In  surgery,  promoting  the 
suppuration  of  a  sore. 

MATU'RE,  a.  [maturM,  Lat.]  ripe;  perfected  by  time  ; 
brought  near  lo  completion  ;  fit  for  execution;  well  digest- 
ed ;  arrived  at  full  age,  or  years  of  discretion. 
To  MATURE,  d.  o.  [ma'tmo,  Lat.J  to  ripen. 
MATURELY,  0(7.  ripely;  completely;   with  delibera- 
tion, or  in  a  well-digested  manner. 

MATU'RITY,  *.  [from  maturo,  |to  ripen,  Lat.]  ripeness, 
completion. 

MATWEED,  s.    Two  plants  go  under  this  name  ;  the 
small  matweed  is  a  kind  of  grass:  the  sea  matweed  a  kind 
of  reed. 
MAIJ'DLIN,  a.  drunk  ;  into.xicated  with  liquor. 
JMAUGRE,  {mat'iger)  a.  [malgr't,  Fr.]  iu  spite  of;  not- 
withstanding.   Seldom  used. 
To  M  AUli,  V.  a.  to  beat.  See  Ma i.i,. 
MAUND,  s.  [maiule,  Fr.]  a  hand-basket. 
To  MAU'NDER,  r.  v.   [maudire,   Fr.J  to  grumble  ;  t» 
murmur. 

MAU'NDERER,  f.  one  that  uses  murmuring  and  pro- 
voking words. 

MAU'NDY-THU'RSDAY,/,  [derived  by  Spelman  from 
mande,  Sa.\.  a  hand-basket,  from  which  the  king  was  for- 
merly accustomed  to  give  alms  to  the  poor]  the  Thursday 
before  (iood  Friday. 
MAURITIUS.  \See  Isle  of  France. 
MAUSO'LEUM,  *.  [Lat.  a  name  given  by  queen  Arte- 
misia, of  Caria,  to  a  monument  she  erected  in  honour  of  her 
husband  Mcusolus]  a  pompous  tomb  or  monument,  erected 
in  honour  of  a  person  that  is  dead. 

MAW,  s.  {maga.  Sax.]  the  stomach  of  beasts,  applied 
with  contempt  to  that  of  mankind ;  tlie  craw  or  first  stomach 
of  birds. 

MAWS,  St.  a  straggling  town  iu  Cornwall,  consisting  of 
only  one  street,  without  a  minister,  or  either  church  or  cha- 
pel ;  yet  it  sends  two  members  to  the  British  pdrliament.  A 
castle  was  built  here  in  the  reign  of  Henry  Vlll.  opposite 
thatof  Ptndennis,  for  the  better  protection  of  Falmouth  lia- 
ren.  It  has  a  governor  and  a  dcinity  governor,  with  two 
gunners  and  a  platform  of  guns.  It  is  built  under  a  hill, 
fronting  the  sea  on  the  E.  side  of  Falmouth  haven,  3  miles 
from  the  town,  aud  250  W.  by  S.  of  London. 

MAWKISH,  a.  [perhaps  from  maw]  apt  to  produce  sa- 
tiety or  loathing. 

MA'WKISHNESS,  s.  the  quality  of  cloving,  or  producing 
satietvand  loathing. 

MA'WMET,  f.  SeeMAMMKT;a  puppet  or  doll;  fpr- 
merlv  an  idol. 
J\^A'^VMISII,  a.  foolish;  nauseous. 
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MA'XU.LAR,  or  MAXILLARY,  a.  [from  maxilla,  a  jaw. 
bone,  Lat.|  beloiiRJug  to  the  jawbone. 

MA'XIM,  s.  [nia.rime,  Fr.  from  maximmn,  somctliinjf 
verv  great,  Lat.]  an  axiom  ;  a  general  printiple  ;  u  leading 
truth. 

AL\Y,  an  auxiliary  verb,  by  which  we  form  the  English 
potential  mood  ;  its  preter.  is'mifflii,  [from  mag-,  Goth.]  lo  be 
possible  ;  to  have  power.  In-tlie  imperative  mood,  or 
when  it  is  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence,  it  implies  a  wish 
that  a  nersoi)  shonld  liave  something  in  his  power.  Mai/  be, 
used  adverbially,  implies,  perhaps,  or  it  is  possible. 

MAY,  I.  [so'called  from  Mnia,  the  mo'ner  of  Mercury, 
who  was  sacrificed  ou  thclirst  day]  the  tifth  month  in  the 
year,  leclioning  January  the  first.  May  is  usually  drawn 
with  a  sweet  and  amiable  countenance,  clad  in  a  robe  of 
white  and  green,  embroidered  with  daffodils,  hawthorns, 
and  blue-bottles.  Figuratively,  the  early,  gay,  and  most 
pleasant  pail  of  life. 

To  MAY,  f.  n.  to  gather  flowers  on  the  first  of  May. 

MA'VBUG,  s.  a  chafer. 

MA'YGAiME,  *.  a  diversion  or  sport;  the  object  of 
ridicule. 

MA'VLILY,  s.  the  same  with  lily  of  the  valley. 

MA'YO,  a  county  of  Ireland,  m  the  province  of  Con- 
naught,  43  miles  in  length,  and  41  in  b:eadth.  It  contains 
68  parishes,  about  27,970  bouses,  and  140,000  inhabitants, 
and  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  on  the  N. 
and  N.  E.  by  the  ocean  ami  Sligo,  on  the  E.  and  S.  E.  by 
Ivoscommon  and  Galway,  and  on  tbe  S.  by  Galway.  The 
western  coast  is  mouiitafnous,  and  scarcely  inhabited  ;  but 
in  the  interior  there  aro  good  pastures,  lakes,  and  rivers, 
with  s(  veral  excelleut  harbours  on  the  coast.  Its  antient  ca- 
pitirf.  Mayo,  is  gone  to  decay.  Ballinrobe  is  now  reckoned 
the  chief  town,  but  the  assizes  are  held  at  Castlebar. 

MAYPOLE,  s.  a  long  erect  pole,  roiiud  which  persons 
dance  on  the  first  day  of  May. 

MA'YOU,  J.  [maer,  Brit.]  the  chief  magistrate  of  a  city, 
town,  or  corporation.  In  London  and  York,  he  is  called 
l,aril  Mnifor. 

MA'VORAITY,  s.  the  office  of  mayor. 
•  MATORKSS,  f.  the  wife  of  a  mayor. 

MA'YWEED,  s.  in  botany,  a  kind  of  chamomile; 

MAZARD,  *.  \mnschnirp,  Fr.]  a  jaw  ;  a  low  word. 

MAZK,  !,  [misscn,  llclg.]  a   labyrinth,  or   place  whose 

sssages  are  so  intricate  that  it  is  not  easy  lo  get  out  of  them. 

igurdfivcly,  perplexity,  confusion,  applied  to  the  mind. 

To  M  AZK.,  V.  a.  to  perplex,  bewilder,  or  confuse. 

RIA'ZKR,  [jMrtejcj-,  Belg.  a  knot  of  maple]  a  maple  cnp. 

MA'ZY,  a.  having  winding  and  intricate  passages  ;  per- 
plexed ;  confused. 

M.  A.  an  abbreviature  for 'magister  artium,  or  master  of 
arts. 

M.  B.  an  abbreviature  for  medicimt  haccalanreitt,  or  ba- 
chelor of  physic. 

M.  D.  an  abbreviature  for  »«e(/iciW  rfortw,  or  doctor  of 
physic. 

ME,  the  oblique  case  of  the 'pronoun  I.  It  is  used 
tometiaics  ungramaticaily  for  / ;  as  melhinhs,  instead  of 
/  think. 

MEAD,  (meed)  s.  [mtdd,  Brit.]  a  drink  made  of  liouey  and 
water,  called  likewise  metheirUn. 

MK\D,  or'ME'ADOW,  {meed,  or  mi(K)  s.  [ww.V,  Sax.] 
fjround  somewhat  watery,  not  ploughed,  and  covered  vviih 
grass  and  flowers. 

MEVDOVVBOUTS,*.  n  plant  with  kidney-shaped  leaves 
and  yellow  blossoms;  called  also  marsh  marigold.  Tlie 
flowers,  gathered  before  they  'expand,  and  pieserved  in 
salted  vinegar,  arc  a  go<-d  substitute  for  cuuers.    The  juice 
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jif  the  petals  boiled  with  a  little  alluni  stanis  paper  ye 
The  remarkable  yellowness  of  butter  in  the  spring  is  _  ., 
|)ose<l  to  be  caused  by  this  plant ;  but  cows  will  not  eat  it 
unless  compelled  by  extreme  hunger,  and  Jlun,  Bociliaave 
says,  it  occasions  sucli  an  inflammation  that  they  geueiaUy 


MK'ADOWGRASS,  J.  the  gniss  that  grows  in  mearfows ; 
tlie  reed  meadow  grass  is  fouHU  in  marshes,  and  on  the  banks 
of  river?. 

ME'ADOWPINK,  t.  a  name  for  the  campion  cnckoft 
flower. 

ME'ADOWRUE,  *.  the  thalictrum  of  Linnaeus  ;  the 
mountain,  lesser,  ami  coniiiion  meadowrue,  are  the  species 
found  in  England. 

ME'ADOWSViEET,  s.  m  botany,  thespira  of  Linn%ns  ; 
the  dropwort  and  queen  of  the  meadows  are  of  this  species. 
ME'AGliR,  (jne'e^-cr,  with  the  g  hard  )  a.  [wjai'grc,  Fr.J 
lean ;  wanting  flesli.  Thin,  poor,  or  hungry,  applied  to 
ground.  Synon.  Meager,  lean.  In  that  sense  in  which 
these  two  words  are  reputid  synonyiiious,  meager  signifies' 
want  of  flesh ;  lean,  want  of  fat. — Mea^erness  supposes  a 
waste  of  body,  owing  either  to  a  bad  constitution  or  a  scar 
city  of  food  ;  leanncus,  supposes  no  want  of  flesh,  being  op- 
posed only  to  corpulency  orfainess. 

M  E'AGEllNESS,  (miegemess)  s.  leanness ;  want  of  flesh  ;■ 
scantiness  ;  smallness. 

M  EAK,  J.  a  hook  with  a  long  handle. 
_  MEAL,  {mcel)  s.  [nifl/e.Sax.J  the  act  of  eating  at  a  certain 
time;  a  repast ;  apartorfragnient;  the  tlonr  of  torn. 

To  MEAL,  {nieel)  v.  a.  [niclcr,  Fr.]  to  sprinkle,  mingle, 
or  spot. 

ME'ALMAN,  (nKelman)  s.  one  that  deals  in  flour  vr 
meal. 

ME'ALTREE,  s.  in  botany,  the  viburnum  of  Linnxus  ; 
the  two  English  species  are  the  wayfaring-tree  and  wa- 
ter-elder. 

ME'ALY,  {meihj)  a.  having  the  taste  or  other  qnalities  of 
meal;  besprinkled  or  spotted  as  with  meal.  Mcah/ mouth- 
ed implies  soft-uiouthed  ;  unable  to  speak  through  bash- 
fulness. 

MKAN,  (meeii)  a.  [mane.  Sax.]  wanting  dignity;  of  low 
birth  or  rank  ;  low-minded;  contemptible,  or  desf)icable; 
middle  ;  moderate,  or  without  excess,  from  moijcn,  Fr.  In- 
tervening; intermediate;  coming  or  happonmg  between 
any  two  periods  of  time.  In  astronomy,  when  applied  to 
the  motion  of~thesun,  moon,  or  planets,  signifies  that  which 
would  take  place  if  they  moved  iu  a  perfect  circle,  and 
eqnaWy  every  day. 

Al  I'^AN,  {wceii)  s.  [moyen,  Fr.J  mciliocrily :  a  middle  slift; 
between  two  extremes  ;  a  medium;  an  interval ;  any  thing 
used  to  cfit'C*.  an  end.  Method  or  manner  ;  used  in  the 
plural,  and  by  the  best  writers,  though'  ungrammatically, 
with  an  adjective  singular.  "  Er; ployed  as  anunriiof  doiiig 
good."  Altcrbnri/.  By  all  means,  signifi-js  without  doubt, 
hesitation,  or  fail.  Hy  no  meanr,,  not  in  any  degree  or  in- 
spect ;  not  at  all.  Mcnns  are  likewise  used  for  revenue,  ot 
fortune ;  probably  fvoni  demesnes.  Mean  tit:.-,  or  nicfin 
u/iili;  signifies  in  the  intervening  tiriic  ;  sometimes  an  ad 
vcrbial  mode  of  speech. 

To  MEAN,  (meeti)  ».  n.  preter.  and  participle  mmtTit, 
proii,  mUnt ;  [mccHen,  Beig.|  to  have  io  the  miud.  Actively, 
to  intend  ;  to  design  :  to  hint  at. 

AlEA'NDEil,  s.  [from  Mcan:kr,  a  river  in  Phrygia,  re- 
markable for  its  winding  course]  a  maze;  labyrinth;    4 
winding  course. 
MEA'iVDROUS,  n.  having  many  turnings  or  windings. 
M  li'ANING,  {meinitig)  t.  purpose  or  intention  ;  the  scusq^ 
or  thing  uuderstood  by  any  expression. 

ME'ANLY,  (mcenlif)  aci.  moderately;  iu  a  low- degree  ) 
in  a  poor  or  base  uianuer ;  without  wealth,  disn>ty>  or 
respect. 

Ml-'ANNESS,  (nuaJiJU'M^  i.  want  of  perfection  or  excel- 
lence ;  detect;  want  of  dignity,  birth,  or  fortune;  sordid- 
He  ss  ;  lowuessof  mind. 
MEANT,  (ment)  tlie  perfect  and  part,  passive  of  Meax. 
ME'A.SLED,  {ineizlcd)  a.  infected  with  the  measles. 
ME'ASLES,  {meczles)s.  [messelen,  Belg.]  a  cutaneous  dis- 
ease, consisting  in  a  general  appearance  of  eruptions,  not 
tending  to  a  suppuration,  of  the  nature  of  flea-bt.'.cs,  wliirU 
Qpme  out  t^e  fourth  day  '<*^tcr  a  pci^on  is  taken  ill,  and 
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disappear  tlie  foiirtli  day  after  their  coming  out ;  so  that  the 
distemper  bears  a  near  resemblaiite  to  llic  small  pox.  A 
disease  in  swine,  appearing  in  red  spots  upon  their  skin. 
ME'ASLY,  {mcizlif)  a.  scabbed  with  the  measles. 
MEASUIIABLH,  {mizlmrable)  a.  such  as  may  be  mea- 
sured or  computed.  Figuratively,  moderate,  or  in  small 
^tiantity^ 

ME'ASURABLENESS,  {mizhirahleness)  t.  tiie  quality  of 
beinsf  capable  of  measure. 

ME'ASURABLY,  {m'e:liin-ahly)  ad.  iu  such  a  manner  as 
mav  be  measured;  modenifciv. 

MEASURE,  (mez/iiwe)  s.  [mesiirr,  Fr.J  that  by  wiiich  the 
quMility  or  extent  of  any  tiling  is  fomid  ;  the  rale  by  wiiich 
any  thin,!;  is  adjusted  or  proportioned;  proportion,  or 
settled  quantity  ;  a  suthcient  tpiantity  ;  motion  rcjjulateil  by 
musical  timo;'tlie  cadence  or  time  observed  in  poetry,  or 
•hinci.ng;  syllables  limited  to  certain  numbers  coiiiposin;;  a 
verse  ;  metre  ;  a  tunc.  To  hutc  luird  measure,  is  to  be  Imriily 
dealt  by. 

To  JilE'ASURE,  (^mh/ture)  v.  a.  [tnrsiirer,  Fr.]  to  com- 
pute the  quantity  or  extent  of  any  tiling  by  some  settled 
rule.    To  compreiieiid.     "  Great  are  thy  works,  .fehovah. 

■ ■ What  thought  can  nmisure  thee  V  Far.  Lust.    I'o 

adjust  or  proportion  ;  to  allot  or  distribute. 

ME'ASUI'EI^ESS,  {mizhureless) a.  wot  to  be  measured  or 
comprehended. 

ME'ASUREMENT,  {m'ezhirement)  s.  the  act  of  finding 
the  quantity  or  extent  of  any  tliiiig. 

ftlE'ASUREIl,  {viidiiiierj  s.  one  that  distributes  things  in 
proper  quantities. 

^1EAT,  {iiief't)  s.  \mete.  Sax.]  flesh  to  be  eaten;  food  in 
sjeiieral.  Synov.  By  ment  is  understood  any  kind  of  food  ; 
but  flesh  signifies  only  the  natural  composition  of  an 
animal. 

IMEATED,  (meeted)  a.  fed  ;  foddered  ;  applied  to  cattle. 
MEATH,  a  county  of  Ireland,  in  the  province  of  Leiii- 
sfer,  30  miles  from  >J.  to  S.  aii<l  from  25  to  35  from  R.  to 
\V.  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Cavan  and  Louth,  on  the  E.  by 
the  Irish  Clianiiel,  on  tlieS.  by  Kildare  and  Dublin,  and  on 
the  W.  by  Longford  and  West  Meath.  It  contains  147  pa- 
risiies,  about  2-2,4()8  houses,  and  1 12,400  souls,  and  is  a  fine 
champaign  country,  abounding  with  corn,  and  fattening  nu- 
iiierous  flocks  and  herds.  Tlie  bogs  are  neither  iiumenms 
nor  extensive.  Much  coarse  linen  is  made  in  this  county. 
Trim  is  the  county  town. 

MEATH,  West,  a  county  of  Ireland,  in  tl/**  province  of 
Leinstcr,  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Longford  and  Roscomiiion, 
on  the  N.  by  Longford  and  (J^avaii,  on  the  !•'.  bv  Meaili  and 
Kildare,  and  on  thcS.  by  King's  Cour.tv-  Its  greatest  length 
is  38  miles  ;  its  greatest  breadth  2i.  It  conia!!!s«2  parishes, 
about  13,700  houses,  and  H!),000  iidiabitanis;  and  besides 
Lough  Ilee,  formed  by  the  Shannon  mi  the  western  extre- 
mity, it  is  watered  by  a  number  of  olheragreeable lakes;  as, 
liie "l.oughs  Leign,  Devrivarali,  Iron,  Ennel,  Drin,  and 
Raniiean  Annagli,  the  rivers  Inny,  Brosna,  A'c.  Here  is  a 
great  proportion  of  grass  land,  yet  more  corn  is  raised  than 
serves  for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants.  The  chief 
town  is  Mullinrar,  where  the  second  great  fair  in  the  kingdom 
for  wool  is  held. 

]\IE'CCA,a  city  of  Ilcdjas  in  Arabia,  seated  on  a  barren 
spot,  in  a  valley,  surrounded  by  little  hills,  about  a  day's 
journey  from  the  Red  Sea.  It  has  neither  walls  nor  gates, 
but  tlie  buihlings  arc  better  here  than  in  any  other  town  of 
Arabia.  What  chiefly  supports  it,  is  the  annual  resort  of  a 
great  many  thousand  pilgrims  at  a  certain  season  of  the 
year  ;'for,  at  other  times,  the  shops  are  scarcely  open.  The 
inluihitaufs  are  poor,  very  thin,  lean,  and  swarthy.  The 
hills  about  the  town  are  numerous  ;  all  consist  of  a  blackish 
rock  ;  and  some  of  them  are  half  a  mile  in  circumference. 
The  town  has  plenty  of  water,  and  yet  little  garden-slufl'; 
but  there  are  several  sorts  of  good  fjrnit,  as  grapes,  melons, 
water-melons,  and  cucumbers.  Numbers  of  sheep  arc 
brought  hither  to  be  sold  to  the  pilgrims.  Mecca  stands  in  a 
very  hot  climate,  and  the  inhabitauts  usually  sleep  oa  the 
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tops  of  their  houses,  for  the  sake  of  coolness.  Among  its 
edifices,  the  most  remarkable  is  the  famous  Kaba,  or  House 
of  God,  held  in  high  veneration  by  the  Arghars.evcn  before 
the  days  of  Mahomet,  and  is  saici  to  have  been  Abraham's 
house  of  prayer.  The  Kaba  is  a  square  tower,  covered  ori 
the  top  with  a  piece  of  black,  gold  embroidered,  silk  stuff. 
It  has  42  doors,  and  resembles,  in  its  form,  the  Royal  Ex- 
change,  but  is  nearly  ten  times  as  large.  The  ground  in  the. 
middle,  or  area,  is  mostly  covered  with  gravel.  There  are 
cloisters  all  round,  and  in  the  sides  are  cells  for  those  that 
live  a  monastic  life.  The  arcades  round  the  square  are 
said  to  be  magnificent,  and  are  illumiiiated  with  a  vast  num- 
ber of  lamps,  and  candlesticks  of  gold  and  silver.  In  the 
Kaba  isasingular  relic,  the  famous  black  stones  said  to  have 
been  brought  from  heaven  by  the  angel  Gabriel,  which 
every  Mussulman  must  kiss,  or  at  least  touch,  evcr\'  time  he 
goes  round  the  Kaba.  Here  is  also  the  w  ell  of'  Zemzen, 
said  to  have  been  that  where  Hagar  queiiclied  the  thirst  of 
Islimael.     Lat.  21. 45.  N.  Ion.  40. 55.  E. 

INIECHA'NIC,  or  MECHANICAL,  fmrfomc, or iijf*«HicoO 
a.  [from  mechane,  art,  Gr.J  mean;  servile;  of  meanemploy» 
constructed  by  the  laws  of  mechanics;  skilled  in  1116- 
chanics. 

MECHA'NIC,  (viehnnik) s.  a  manufacturer,  or  person  en- 
gaged in  handicraft  employments. 

MECHA'NICALLY,  {meluinkal/i/)  ad.  according  to  tlie 
laws  of  mechanism. 

M ECHA'NIC ALNESS,  (welinmcalness)  s.  agreeablcness  to 
the  laws  of  mechanism  ;  meanness, 

MECHA'NICS,  {meknnies)  s.  [from  mechane,  art,  Gr.l  the 
geometry  of  motion  or  a  mathematical  science,  wiiich  shews 
the  efl'ects  of  powers  or  moving  forces,  as  far  as  they  are 
applied  to  engines,  and  demonstrate  the  hiws  of  motion. 
Mechanic  powers  are  commonly  jeckoned  six,  viz.  the  hulauci, 
the  lever,  the  pultei/,  the  screw,  the  wedge,  the  wheel,  and  the 
axle.    Sec  Plate. 

ME'CH.ANISM,  (meknnism)  s.  action  according  to  me- 
chanic laws;  the  construction  of  the  (wrts  depending  on 
each  other  in  any  engine,  or  complicated  machine. 

ME'CHLENBURG,  a  principality  of  Lower  Snxony,  in- 
cluding the  duchies  of  Schwerin  and  Gust  10,  which  aredi- 
vide<l  into  three  circles,  Mecfaknburg,  Weiiden,  and  Star- 
jjard.  it  extends  135  miles  in  length,  and  00  where 
broadest.  It  abounds  in  corn,  pastures,  ami  game  ;  and  is 
well  seated  on  the  Baltic  forforcign  trade.  The  sovereignly 
of  this  country  is  divided  between  the  house  of  Mechleiiburg 
.Schwerin,  (which  is  the  eldest  branch,  and  has  a  revenue  of 
.100,000  rix  dollars  per  annum)  and  the  house  of  Alechlen- 
bnrg  Strelifz,  whose  revenue  amounts  to  about  120,000  rix 
dollars. 

MECHO'ACAN,  f.  [from  the  place]  a  large  root,  twelve 
or  fourteen  inches  long  ;  the  plant  which  att'ords  it  is  a  spe- 
cies of  bjndweed,  and  its  stalks  are  angular:  the  pulverized 
root  is  a  gentle  and  mild  purgative. 

MECO'NIUM,  s.  [from  imlwu,  poppy,  Gr.]  expressed 
juice  of  poppy;  the  first  excrement  of  children. 

ME'DAL,  .«.  [midaille,  Fr.]  an  ancient  coin  ;  a  piece  of 
metal  stamped  111  honour  of  some  cxtraordinai-y  action  or 
person. 

MHDA'LLIC,  a.  belonging  to  medals. 

IMEDA'LLION,  4.  [mcdaillon,  Fr.]  a  large  antiijue  stamp  or 
medal 

MEDALLIST,  s.  \midaiUisie,  Fr.]  a  man  skilled  or  curi* 
ous  in  collecting  medals. 

ToME'DDLE,  v.  w.  \middehn,  Belg.]  to  have  to  do;  to 
concern  one's  self  about;  to  interpose  or  interfere  ofiici- 
ously. 

ME'DDLER,  s.  one  who  interposes,  or  busies  himself 
with  things  that  do  not  concern  him. 

ME'DDLESOME,  a.  ofticioiisly  interposing  in  affairs  that 
do  not  concern  one  ;  intcrmeiklling. 

MEDIA'STlNi:,  s.  [Fr.]  m  anatomy,  the  fimbriateil 
membnine,  round  which  the  guts  arc  convolved. 

To  iSi  ED1.\TE,  V.  n.  [from  mcdhts,  in  the  middle,  Lat.J 
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to  iiiferpose  as  an  equal  friend  hetwccn  two  parties ;  to  be 
between  two.  Actively,  to  limit  by  sunietbing  hi  the  mid- 
dle;  toeftecl  by  mediation. 

MEDIATE,  ff.  [midiat,  Fr.]  interposed ;  coming  between; 
placed  between  two  extremes. 

ME'DIATELY,  ad.  by  a  secondary,  or  intervening 
cause. 

MEDIATION,  *.  ^mffliatiov,  Fr.]  interposition  or  inter- 
vention ;  a;ency,  or  a  power  of  acting  between  ;  interces- 
sion or  int'vaty  foraiiollier.  s 

MEDlATOll,  .!.  \medinleiii;Fr.]  onevlio  acts  between 
two  parties,  in  order  to  procures  reconciliation  ;  an  inter- 
cessor for  anotlier. 

MEDIATORIAL,  or  MEDIATORY,  a.  belonging  to 
a  mediator. 

M  EDI  ATOI^Smi',  s.  tlie  oflice  of  mediator. 

M1;DIA'TK1X,  f.a  teniale  mediator. 

ME'DICAL,  a.  [iVom  med^o,  to  heal,  Lat.]  physical;  re- 
lating to  medicine,  or  tlie  art  of  healing. 

MEDICALLY",  -(rf.  after  the  manner  of  medicine  ;  ac- 
cording to  the  art  of  phvsic. 

MEDICAMENT,  s.  [ tVom  mcdeo,  to  heal,  Lat.]  any  thing 
used  in  healing  ;  geiiendiv  apulied  to  external  remedies. 

MEDICAME'NTAL,  «.  relatiiiKto  meditines. 

MEDICAME'NTALLY.  ad.  after  the  manner,  or  with 
the  power  of  medicine. 

To  MEDICATE,  I',  a.  [fimn  mdm,  to  heai,  Lat. J  to 
tincture,  or  impregnate,  by  lurusioii  of  medicines. 

MEDICATION,  s.  the  act  of  tincturing,  or  impregnating 
with  medical  ingredients.  , 

MEDl'CINABLE,  a.  [from  medeo,  ?o  heal,  Lat.]  having 
the  power  of  phvsic. 

MEDICINAL,  a.  at  present  it  is  accented  on  the  second 
syllable  ;  but  it  is  used  in  the  best  auliiors  with  the  accent 
on  the  third  or  last  syllable  but  one  ;  [from  iMdicimlis,  Lat.] 
having  the  power  of  healing  ;  belonguig  to  physic. 

MEDICINALLV,  ad.  physically. 
'     MEDICINE,  (usually   pron.  midsin)  s.  [from  mcdco,  (o 
Ileal,  Lat.]  physic  ;  any  drug  given  to  cure  a  disorder  ;  the 
art  of  healing. 

ME^DICK,  *.  a  plant  with  ye]low  flowers,  called  by  some 
butterjags. 

MEDl'NA,  a  city  of  Hedjas,  in  Arabia  Felix,  celebrated 
for  being  the  burial  place  of  Mahomet.  It  is  of  moderate 
*xtent,  IS  walled  round,  and  has  a  large  mosque,  but  nothing 
like  the  temple  of  Mecca.  In  one  corner  is  a  place,  14 
paces  square,  with  great  wiu<iows,  and  brass  gates,  and  in 
the  middle  is  the  tomb  of  INIalioiiiet,  inclosed  within  iron 
rails,  hung  with  curtains,  and  surrounded  by  a  vast  number 
of  lamps.  The  tomb  is  not  exposed  to  any,  except  the  40 
eunuchs  who  guard  it,  and  light  the  lamps.  It  is  placed  be- 
tween two  other  tombs,  in  which  rest  tlie  ash^s  of  the  two 
first  caliphs.  The  stor*  of  its  bsing  suspended  in  the  air 
by  a  loadstone  is  now  well  Unown  to  be  a  fable.  Provisions 
are  brought  to  this  place  out  of  Nubia,  across  the  Red  Sea, 
in  odd  sort  of  vessels,  whose  sails  are  made  of  mats.  It  is 
called  the  City  of  the  Prophet,  because  here  he  was  pro- 
tected by  the  inhabitanis  when  he  fled  from  Mecca ;  and 
Iiere  he  was  first  invested  with  regal  power.  The  time  of 
Ills  death  was  in  fi37  ;  but  the  !Mahometan  epoch  begins  in 
f>i22,  from  the  time  of  his  flight.  It  is  seated  on  a  sandy 
plain,  abounding  in  palm-trees,  176  uiilcs  N.  N.  W.  of 
Mecca.     Lat.  2).  20.  N.  Ion.  39.33.  E. 

MEDIOCRITY,  s.  [mediun-ite,  Fr.  from  medius,  middle, 
Lat.]  a  small  degree;  a  middle  rate  or  state  ;  moderation. 

To  ME'DITATE,  v.  a.  \imditov,  Lat.]  to_  plan,  scheme, 
or  contrive  ;  to  think  on  or  revolve  in  the  mind.  Neuterly, 
to  think  or  contemplate  with  intense  tliousjht. 

MI'DITATION,  ».[frora  meditor,  lo  meditate,  Lat.]  deep 
thought ;  intense  application  of  the  mind. 
_   ME'DITATIVE,a.  addicted  to  intense  thought;  express- 
ing any  intention. 

M  i:DrrERiiA;NE,  mediterr  a-nean,  mediter- 

RA'NICOUS,  u.  [from  medius,  in  the  middle,  and  tnm,  land. 


Lat.]  surrounded  with  land  ;  inland,  remote  from  the  sea. 
"  If  we  respect  the  iiicditerraiieous  mountains."  liiirnit. 

MEDITERRA  NEAN,  the  name  of  the  .sea  between  Asla^ 
Africa,  and  Europe,  communicating  with  the  ocean  by  Vhc 
Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  with  the  RIack  Sea  by  the  Darda- 
nelles, the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  the  Strait  of  Constantinople. 
Its  name,  signifyiug  7t/iV/(//t'  of  the  Earth,  was  given  to  it  by 
the  antients,  who  were  then  acquainted  with  little  more  of 
the  surfai'e  of  the  globe,  than  the  regions  which  encompass 
it.  There  is  no  tide  in  it,  or  at  least  so  small  that  it  i.i 
scarcely  perceptilde.  Some  have  puzzled  themselves  by- 
endeavouring  to  find  out  the  cause  of  its  keeping  to  the 
same  level  ;  but  the  evident  reason  is  its  evaporation  by 
the  sun,  and  the  particles  cai;ried  olf  by  the  blowing  of  tlfc 
winds. 

ME'DIUM,  s.  [Lat.]  any  thing  that  intervenes  or  comes 
between  ;  the  middle  place  or  degree.  ,  In"  mechanical 
philosophy,  that  space  or  region  which  a  body  p;«ses  in  its 
motion  towards  any  point.  In  arithmetic,  a  humbcr  equally 
distant  from  each  extreme.  Any  thing  used  in  ratiocina- 
tion, in  order  to  a  conclusion;  the  middle  term  in  an  argu- 
ment, by  which  propositions  arc  connrcted. 

ME'DLAR,  s.  the  fruit  of  the  medlar-tree,  whioii  is  not 
fit  for  eating  till  it  begins  to  decay. 

ME'DLEY,  or  ME'DLY,  4.  a  mixture;  a  miscellany;  a 
confused  mass. 
MEDLEY,  ff.  mixed,  confused. 

MEDULLAR,  or  MEDLLLARY,  a.  [midullaire,  Vi\\ 
belonging  to  the  marrow 

MEED,  s.  [mi-d,  Sax.]  an  old  word  for  reward,  reconi- 
pcnce,  iiresenf,  gift. 

MEEK,  cT.  [ineluik,  Sclav.]  not  easily  provoked  to  anger; 
bearing  insults  without  resentment. 
MEE'KLY,  ff'i.  in  a  mild  or  gentle  m.riiner. 
MEE'KNESS,  s.  a  temper  of  mind  not  easily  provoked  t» 
resentment ;  mihlness. 

MEER,  n.  simple  ;  unmixed.    See  M.^'.Rii. 
MEER,  s.  a  lake  or  boundary.    See  M  ere. 
MEET,  a.  proper;  qualified  ;  adapted  to  any  use. 
'I'o  MEE'r,  V.  a.  preter.   /  wet,  or  have  met,  participle 
met  ;  \tnctan.  Sax.]  to  light  on  ;  lo  close  or  totich  ;  to  come 
face  to  face ;  to  euconnter  ;  to  join  another  in  the  same 
place  from  ditlerent  parts  ;  to  find.     Neuterly,  to  encoun: 
ter,  or  come  face  to  face  ;  to  assemble  ;  to  jom.    Synon, 
We  find  things  unknown,  or  which  we  sought  after  ;   woi 
meet  with  things  that  are  in  our  way,  or  which  present  them- 
selves to  us  unsought  for. 

MEE'TER,  s.  o!ie  that  accosts,  finds  accidentally,  or 
comes  up  to  a  person  face  to  face. 

MEETING, .».  an  assembly  ;  a  congress  ;  the  congrega- 
tion in  a  place  of  worship  belonging  to  the  dissenters. 

MEE'TINGIIOUSE,  s.  a  place  where  dissenters  assem- 
ble to  worship. 
MEETLY,  ad.  in  a  fit  or  proper  manner. 
MEETNF.SS,  J.  fitness  or  propriety. 
MEGATHERIUM,  in  natural  history,  one  of  those  am 
nials  which  are  supposed  to  be  extinct,  but  of  which  the 
bones  are  occasionally  found. 

ME'(jRIM,  s.  [itiet^rmn,  Fr.]  a  disorder  of  the  head,  Avitli 
a  sensation  of  turning  round. 

MELANCHOLIC,  (melank>i!ik)  a.  afflicted  with  roeiaa- 
cholv  ;  fanciful,  gloomy,  orsaJ. 

M'F/LANCHOLY,  (mihvli-uhi)  s.  [mcl«ne;Ve,  Fr.  from 
melas,  black,  and  chole,  bile,  (Jr.]  a  di-sease  si!|ii)o>ed  to  pro. 
ceed  from  a  redundance  of  black  bile,  but  really  arise* 
from  too  heavy  and  viscid  blood.  A  gloomy,  pensive 
temper. 

M E'LANCIIOLY,  {meUuJtuli/) a.  gloomy;  dismal;  habi- 
tuallv  pensive  and  dejected. 

MEL  ASSES,  or  MOLASSE-S,  *.  the  dregs  or  .wii- 
itient  left  by  the  refining  of  sugar,  aud  is  the  comniou 
treacle. 

MELCOMR-IIEGIS,  a  town  of  Dorsetshire,  situated  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Wey,  and  Joined  to  Weymouth  \»f 
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a  timber  bridge,  wbich  was  erected  in  1770,'anfl  has  a  draw^ 
bridge  in  thie  middle  to  admit  the  passafjc  of  ships  intp  the 
western  part  of  the  harbour.  It  is  fiirtiier  united  to  Wey- 
moHtli  as  a  port,  a  corporation  and  a  in;irkct  town,  and  is  8 
miles  S.  W.  of  Dorchester,  and  129  W.  SW.  of  London. 
_  Marliet  on  Tuesday  and  Friday. 

MELICE'RIS,  {melcekeris}  n.  [from  vicli,  jionry,  Gr.]  a  tu- 
>iior  inclosed  in  a  cystis  or  ba^'j  consisting  of  matter  like 
}ioney,  whence  it  derives  its  name. 

ME'LTLOT,  i.  [Fr.J  a  species  of  trefoil,"  which  grows 
naturally  among  corn  in  many  parts  of  England,  and  is  difH 
*cult  to  be  separated  from  it.    A  piaster  is  made  from  it, 
which  is  used  as  an  emollient  and  digestive. 

I\IELrND.\,  a  kingdom  of^Africa,  on  the  coast  of  Zan- 
guebar.  Tlie  capital  town  is  of  the  same  name,  and  seated 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Quilrnanci,  in  an  agreeable  plain. 
It  is,  a  large  populous  place,  in  which  the  Portuguese  have 
17  churches,  and  4  convents.  Tiic  country  produces  plenty 
of  rice,  sugar,  cocoa-nuts,  and  other  tropical  fruits.  The 
inhabitants  consist  of  Christians  and  nogrocs,  which  last 
have  their  own  king  and  religion,  and  the  number  of  both 
is  said  to  amount  to  200,000.  Lat.  3.  10.  S.  lon..^9.  40.  K. 

To  ME'LIOUATE,  v.  a.  [miUorcr,  Fr.J  to  make  better 
©r  improve. 

MELIOR.\TI0N,  *.  [»if&><rtio»i,  Fr.]  the  act  of  render- 
ing a  thing  better. 

MELIORITY,  s.  [from  melior,  better,  Lat.J  the  state  of 
being  better. 

'  ME'LKSHAM,  a  tow  n  of  Wilts,  with  a  considerable  ma- 
nufactory of  fine  broad-cloth.  It  is  situated  on  the  river 
Avon,  on  the  road  between  Devizes  and  Bath,  96  niilen  W. 
of  London.    Market  on  Saturday. 

MELLIFICATION,  J.  [from  me/,  honey,  and  ^no,  to 
make,  Lat.J  the  act  of  making  honey  ;  production  of  honey. 
MELLI'FLUENCE,  s.  [from  «ie/," honey,  and/H«,  to  flow, 
Lat.]  a  honi-ed  flow,  a  flow  of  sweetness. 

MELLIFLUENT,  or  MELLIFLUOUS,  a.  [from  md, 
honey,  andjiuo,  to  flow,  Lat.]  flowing  with  honey  ;  flowing 
with  sweetness. 

ME'LLOW, (mellii)  a.  soft  with  ripeness;  soft  in  sound. 
Fat,  applied  to  ground.     Figuratively,  drunk. 

To  ME'LLOW,  (mellS)  V.  a.  to  ripen  ;  to  soften  by  ripe- 
ness; to  ripen  by  age  ;  to  bring  to  maturity.  Neulerly,  to 
grow  ripe;  to  be  matured. 

ME'LLOWNESS,  {mclliiness)  i.  the 'slate  of  fruits  made 
soft  by  ripeness  or  time ;  maturity ;  full  age. 

MELO'DIOUS,  fl.'sounding  grateful  to  the  ear ;  barroo- 
luous;  musical. 
MELO'DIOUSLY,  ad.  musically  ;  harmoniously. 
MELODIOUSNESS,  s.  harnioniousness  ;  sweetness  of 
sound. 

ME'LODY,  s.  [from  meli,  honey,  and  ode,  singing,  Gr.] 
the  agreeable  effect  of  different  musical  sounds  ranged  or 
disposed  in  a  proper  succession,  and  caused  only  by  one 
single  part,  voice  or  instrument ;  whence  it  is  distinguished 
from  harmony ;  though  both  words  are  used  in  discourse 
and  writing  as  if"  they  were  synonymous.  Music  ;  an  agree- 
ableness  of  sound  that  raises  pleasure  in  the  mind. 

ME'LON,  *,  [Gr.  an  apple]  a  plant  which  runs  along  the 
ground,  and  produces  a  fruit  resembling  the  cucumber,  but 
far  more  bulky  and  more  rich  in  taste. 

MELPO'MENE,one  of  the  nine  muses,  to  whom  the  in- 
vention of  tragedy  is  ascribed. 

■  MELRO'SS,a  town  in  Scotland,  where  there  are  the  ruins 
of  a  very  fine  abbey,  in  the  county  of  Merse  ;  seated  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river  Tweed,  27  miles  S.  from  Edin- 
burgh. 

Tp  MRLT,  V.  a.  [mehan.  Sax.]  to  dissolve  and  make 
lifiuid,  either  by  fluids  or  heat ;  to  dissolve  or  break  in 
pieces.  Figuratively,  to  soflen  to  love  or  tenderness.  Neu- 
terly,  to  become  liquid,  or  be  made  flui<l.  Figuratively,  to 
be  softened  to  pity  ;  to  grow  tender,  mild,  or  gentle ;  to  be 
dissolved. 
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AIE'LTER,  J.  one  that  dissolves  metals  or  other" solid 
substances  by  heat. 
MFyLTlNGLY,  ad.  in  a  tender  orafl'ectionate  manner. 
ME  LTON-MOWBRA  Y,  a  town  of  Leicestershire,  seatwl 
on,  and  almost  encompassed  with,  the  little  river  Eye,  over 
which  are  two  handsome  stone  bridges.     The  houses  are 
well  built.     It  is  a  large  town,  with  a  considerable  market 
for  provisions,  cattle,  &c.    It  is  16  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Not- 
tingham, and  IOC  N.  by  W.  of  London.    Market  on  Tues- 
day.   Fairs  on  the  first  Tuesday  after  January  17th ;  Whit- 
sun  Tuesday;  and  August  ai St. 
ME'LWI^L,*.  a  kind  offish. 

ME'MBER,  f.  [mewiirujH,  Lat.]  a  limb  or  joint  of  an  ani- 
mal body;  a  part  of  a  discourse;  a  head;  a  clause  ;  a  sin- 
gle person  belonging  to  a  society  or  community. 

ftlE'MBRANE,  t.\memhi-ane,  Fr.  memh-ana,  Lat.]  a  web  of 
several  sorts  of]  fibres  interwoven  together,  serving  to  wrap 
up  some  parts  in  the  fabric  of  an  animal. 

MEMBRANA CEOUS,  ^MEMBRANEOUS,  or  MEM. 
BRANOUS,  a.  [nwmh-aneux,  Fr,  |  consisting  of  mem- 
branes. 

ME'MEL,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  Lithuania,  with  the  finest 
harbour  in  the  Baltic,  and  a  very  extensive  commerce  ;  but 
it  is  an  ill-built  town,  with  narrow,  dirty  streets.  It  is  seated 
on  the  N.  extremity  of  theCurisch  Haff,  72  miles  N.  N.  E, 
of  Koningsburg.     Lat.  65.  46.  N.  Ion.  21.  28.  E. 

MEME'NTO,  J.  [Lat.]  a  hint  or  notice  to  recall  a  thing 
into  the  memory. 

MEMOIR,  *.  [memoir*,  Fr.]  an  account  of  some  trans- 
actions written  in  a  familiar  manner;  a  hint,  notw;;e,  or  ao 
count  of  any  thing. 

ME'MOR.ABLE,  a.  [memot-nhHis,  from  mfmini,  to  remem' 
ber,  Lat.]  worthy  to  be  remembered. 

ME'MORABLY,  orf.  in  a  manner  worthy  of  being  »e- 
membered. 

ME.MORA'NDUM,  s.  [Lat.]  a  note  to  assist  the  me- 
mory. 

MEMO'RIAL,  a.  [Fr.  memorialis,  from  mcmmi,  to  remem- 
ber, Lat.]  preserving  the  memory  or  remembrance  of  a 
thing  ;  contained  in  the  memory. 

MEMO'RLAL,  s.  a  reonumcnt,  or  something  erected  (o 
preserve  the  memory  of  some  great  person  or  action ;  a  hint 
to  assist  the  memory ;  the  representation  of  a  transaction,  by 
way  of  remonstrance  or  complaint  from  one  prince,  or  his 
ambassador,  to  another. 

M  EMO'RL'VLIST,  «.  one  who  makes  remonstrances,  or 
sets  forth  any  particular  circunistance. 

ME'MORY,  s.  [memnyia,  from  memini,  \o  remember,  Lat. 
m'amire,  Fr.]  the  power  of  reviving  those  ideas  in  our  minds, 
which  have  disappeared  or  have  been  laid  aside  for  a  linn  ; 
the  act  of  recollecting  things  past;  the  time  or  period  of  a 
person's  knowledge. 
MEN,  the  plural  of  M.\N. 
To  ME'NACE,  r.  a.  \ijieimcer,  Fr.J  to  threaten. 
ME'NACE,  s.  a  threat  or  positive  assurance  of  mischief 
on  certain  conditions. 

ME'NACER,  s.  one  who  threatens  or  denounces  mischief 
to  another. 

MENA'GE,  {menairje)  s.  [Fr.]  a  collection  of  ani- 
mals. 

ME'N.AGOGUE,  «.  [from  menes,  the  menses,  and  asco,  to 
conduct,  Gr.]  a  medicine  that  promotes  the  .flux  of  the 
menses. 

To  MEND,  V.  a.  {emendo,  Lat.]  to  repair  or  make  good 
any  breach  ordecay  ;  to  corrector  alter  for  the  belter;  lo 
help  or  advance;  to  improve  or  increase.  Neuterly,  to 
grow  better ;  to  be  changed  for  the  belter. 

MENDA'CITY,  s.  [from  mendax,  false,  Lat.]  falsehood.    I 
ME'NDER,  ^.  one  that  repairs  breaches  or  decays;  one 
that  alters  for  the  better. 

ME'NDICANT,  «.  [from  mendieo,  to  beg,  Lat.]  begging. 
ME'NDICANT,  s.  [Fr.  from  meiulico,  to  beg,  Lat.]  a  lieg- 
gar  ;  a  religious  sect  subsisting  by  alms  acquired  by  beg 
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MENDIPHII.Ii',  in  olri  records,  called  Moincdrop,  a 
lofty,  miiii'ral  trjct,  stretchiiijj  fioai  K,.  fo  W.  mid  (rom  N\ 
to  S.  of  Soiiiersctshirf,  Hiid  abounding  in  coal,  lead,  and 
lapis  calaniinaris.  The  load  is  of  a  harder  quality  than 
tlK*  of  Dirrbyshirc,  and  is  mostly  exported,  or  used  for 
nialvinj;  bullet  shot,  &c.  The  lapis  calaiuinaris  is  carried 
to  Bristol,  Ac.  to  be  used  in  llio  ntakins;  of  brass.  Copper 
Dianitaiiose,  bole  and  red  ochre  are  also  found  in  these  liills. 
On  their  summits  arc  vast  heaths,  covered  \vi;h  fern  which 
feed  great  numbers  of  sheep  and  cattle,  but  in  which,  how- 
ever, are  some  swampv  flats,  dangerous  to  cross. 

MICNDLKSH  \M,"a  town  of  Sutlblk,  situated  near  the 
rise  of  the  river  Debcii,  am(>nt;  deep  miry  roads,  18  miles  E. 
of  Bury,  and  8'2  N.  K.  of  London.    Market  on  Tuesday. 

iVIK'NIAL,  It.  [from  vuini/  orniani/  ;  ninii.  Sax.  or  meinie, 
old  Fr.]  belonging  to  the  number  of  servants  ;  of  a  low  or 
base  employ. 

MIO'NIAF.,  *.  one  of  tlie  train  of  servants. 

MENINGES,  s.  [from  inenin^os,  Cir.]  in  anatomy,  the 
»iv()  membranes  that  envelop  the  brains,  which  are  called 
the  pill  mater,  the  pious  mother  ;  and  dura  mater,  the  hard 
mother;  the  latter  bein<;  the  "exterior  involucrum,  is,  from 
its  thickness,  so  denominated. 

iMENNONlTEs,  a  sect  in  the  United  Provinces,  in 
most  respects  the  same  witii  those  in  other  places  called 
Baptists. 

MK'NSTRUAL, a. [fromTOc;i«i>, a  month,  Lat.]  monthly; 
happening  every  month ;  lasting  a  month  ;  belonging  to  a 
menstrnnin. 

M  K'NSTRUOUS,  a,  [from  men$is,  a  month,  Lat.]  having 
a  monthly  flux. 

3IE'NSTRULi>f,  *.  a  liquor  used  to  dissolve  any  thing, 
or  to'extract  the  virtues  of  any  ingredients  by  infusion  or 
boilitiR. 

MENSURABI'LITY,  s.  \memurabilitt,  Fr.]  Caoacity  of 
beini;  measured. 

ME'NSUR.^BLE,  a.  [(tonimensuni,  a  measure, Lat.]  capa- 
ble of  being  measured. 

ME'NSL'SALj.a.  [tVom  memura,  a  measure,  Lat.]  relating 
to  ."neasure. 

To  ME'NSURATE,  «.  a.  [from  mensiira,  a  measure, 
I.af,J  to  measure  or  take  the  dimensions  of  any  thing. 

MENSURATION,  i.  the  act  or  practice  of  measuring; 
the  dimensions  or  quantity  found  out  by  means  of  a  measure. 

MENTAL,  a.  [niniiale,  Fr.]  existing  in  the  mind  ;  bc- 
Jonying  to  the  mind  ;  infernal. 

MENTALLY,  ad.  in  the  roiod  ;  in  thought  and  medi- 
tation. 

MENTION,  {miufhini,)  s.  [nienho,  Lat.]  a  liint ;  an  ex- 
pression in  writing  or  speaking  ;  arecital  of  a  thing. 

To  MEN"rit)N,  (vihis/ion)  V.  a.  [vie7Uionner,  Fr.]  to  ex- 
press in  words  or  writing. 

iVIENTZ,  a  large  populous  city  in  the  circle  of  the  Lower 
Rhine,  capital  of  the  electorate  of  Mentz,  with  an  university 
and  an  archbishop's  see.  The  archbishop  is  an  elector  and 
archchancellor  of  the  empire,  keeper  of  the  archives,  and  di- 
rector of  the  general  and  particular  assemblies.  He  also  con- 
vokes the  electorate  colleges,  and  is  the  lirst  state  of  the 
empire  after  the  emperor  and  king,  'i'he  chapter  consists 
of  5  prelates  and  10  capitulars.  This  city  is  finely  situated, 
built,  however,  in  an  irregular  manner,  with  narrow  streets 
and  old-fashioned  houses,  and  containing,  besides  the  parish 
churches,  6  monasteries,  H  nunneries,  and  0  hospitals.  The 
c;Uhedral  is  a  gloomy  fabric.  Here  are  manufactures  of  stock 
ings  and  stuns.  Many  of  the  public  buildings  and  private 
houses  have  been  destroyed,  or  greatly  injured,  during  the 
late  wars.  Mentz  is  seated  on  the  Rhine  (soon  after  its 
couduence  with  the  Maine)  over  which  is  a  bridge  of  boats 
•ommunicating  with  Cassel.  It  is  20  miles  N.  of  Worms 
Lat.  49.  69.  N.  Ion.  3. 20.  E. 

MENTZ,  Thk  Archbishopric  of,  a  country  of  Ger 
many,  in  the  circle  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  lying  lipon  that 
wvcr.    It  is  about  60  miles  in  length,  and  20  in  breadth;  a 
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rery  fertile  territory,  but  considerably  dispersed.  Tn  tli<? 
whole  electoral  circle  are  41  cities  anfl  21  bomughs.  Be- 
sides the  proper  archbishopric,  the  elector  of  Mentz  is  so- 
vereign of  the  country  of  Eirhsfeld,  Eisfeld,  or  Eifcld,  and 
also  the  citv  and  territorv  of  Erfiirt. 

MEPHl'llC,  or  -MEPHITICAL,,  (mefiik,  or  vif/iiirar) 
a.  [from  meplulis,  a  strong  smell,  Lat.]  ill-favoured  ;  stink- 
ing; poisonous.  Mephitic  air  is  that  which  is  polluted 
by  noxious  exhalations. 

MEQUINEZ,  a  city  of  Fez,  in  the  empire  of  Morocco, 
26  miles  to  the  W.  of  Fez,  seated  in  a  pleasant  plain,  having 
Hvery  serene  and  clear  air;  for  which  reason  the  emperor 
resides  in  this  place  in  preference  to  Fez.  It  is  now  the 
capital  of  the  whole  empire,  to  which  the  bashaws  and 
alcavds  resort  with  the  tribute  and  presents  every  two 
or  three  years.  In  the  middle  of  the  citv  the  Jews  have 
a  place  to  themselves,  the  gates  of  which  are  locked 
every  night  ;  and  there  is  an  alcayd  to  protect  them 
against  the  people,  who  otherwise  would  plunder  their  sub- 
stance. It  is  death  for  them  to  curse,  or  lift  up  a  hand 
against  a  Moor,  insomuch  that  the  boys  kick  them  about 
in  the  most  insolent  manner.  They  are  obliged  to  wear 
black  clothes  and  caps,  and  to  pull  off  their  shoes  whenever 
they  pass  by  a  mosque.  Close  by  Mequinez,  on  the  N.  W. 
side,  stands  a  large  negro  town,  which  takes  up  as  much 
ground  as  the  city,  but  the  houses  are  not  so  high,  nor  so 
well  built.  The  inhabitants  are  all  blacks,  of  a  dark  tawny 
colour  ;  and  thence  tlie  emperor  recruits  the  soldiers  for 
his  court.  The  palace  stands  on  the  S.  side,  and  is  guarded 
by  several  hundreds  of  black  eunuchs,  who  are  cleanly 
dressed,  and  their  knives  and  scimiters  covered  with  wrought 
silver.  The  houses  are  very  good,  but  the  streets  exceed- 
ingly narrow,  and  hardly  any  of  the  windows  to  be  seen, 
except  little  holes  to  look  out  at.  The  houses  are  Hat  at  the 
top  ;  so  that,  in  many  places,  they  can  walk  a  great  way 
upon  thcni.  The  women  live  in  the  upper  apartments, 
and  often  visit  each  other  from  the  tops  of  the  bouses. 
When  they  go  abroad,  they  have  their  heads  covered  with 
their  outward  garment,  which  comes  down  close  to  their 
eyes ;  and  underneath  they  tie  a  piece  of  white  cloth,  to 
hide  the  lower  part  of  their  faces.  They  are  quite  covered 
all  oyer,  except  their  legs,  which  are  generally  naked  ;  but 
within  doors  they  appear  in  their  hair,  and  have  only  a  sin- 
gle  fillet  over  their  foreheads.  Their  customs  and  man- 
ners are  much  the  same  as  those  of  other  Mahometans. 
Lat.  S.?.  16.  N.  Ion.  o.  C.  W. 

'  MERCANT.\NT,  s.  [mercanttmie,  Ital.]  a  foreigner,  or 
foreign  trader. 

MERCANTILE,  a.  belonging  to  trade;  belonging  to  a 
merchant  :  commercial. 

ME'RCENARINE.SS,  s.  a  low  and  sordid  respect  to  gain 
or  lucre. 

ME'RCIi^ J'iKY,  a.  [mercermriiiSytmm  merffs,  hire,  Lat.] 
acting  only  for  hire,  or  from  a  low  and  sordid  prospect  of 
gain  ;  hired  ;  sold  for  money. 

ME'RCENARY,  s.  [mercenai7-e,  Fr.]  a  hireling  ;  one  re- 
tained or  serving  for  pay 

ME'RCER,  s.  \mercicr,  Fr.]  one  who  sells  silks  and  stuffs. 
'  ME'KCERY,  *.  [mercerie,  Fr.]  the  trade  of  selling  silks 
and  stuffs. 

MERCHANDISE,  (the  s  in  this  and  next  word  is  usually 
pronotmced  like  z)  j.  [marr/utitdiae,  Fr.]  traffic,  commerce,  or 
trade  ;  wares  ;  anv  thing  bought  or  sold. 

To  MERCHANDISE,','.  «.  to  tradeor  traffic. 

ME'RCHANT,  s.  [marchaiid,  Fr.]  one  who  trades  witti 
persons  in  foreign  countries. 

MERCHANTABLE,  a.  fit  or  likely  to  be  bought  or 
sold. 

MERCHANTMAN,  s.  a  trading  ship. 

ME'RCIFUL,  a.  willing  to  pity,  spare,  or  pardon  an 
offence,  or  offender ;  unwilling  to  punish. 

M  E'RCIFULLY,  ad.  with  pity,  or  an  inclination  to  spare 
an  oftcnder. 
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TMR'HCIFULNESS.  *.  the  quality  of  pitying  or  sparinR 
offenders. 

MERCILESS, a.  without eorapassion;  cruel;  severe. 

MERCILESSLY,  ad.  in  such  a  manner  as  neither  to  pity 
nor  spare  an  oflender. 

ME'RCILESSNKSS,  s.  the  quality  of  punishing  witiiout 
pity  or  pardon. 

MERCURIAL,  a.  [nurcnrialis,  from  Mercurius,  Mercury, 
Lat.J  formed  under  tiie  influence  of  Mercury  ;  active  ; 
sprightly;  volatile.  In  medicine,  consisting  of  quick- 
siiver. 

MERCURIFICATION,  J.  the  act  of  mixing  or  incorpo- 
rating witli  qjiicksilver. 

MERCURY,  s.  [memoiua,  Lat.]  in  the  solar  system,  is 
the  nearest  phmet  to  tlie  sun.  It  is  from  his  proximity  to  the 
sun  lliat  lie  is  so  seldom  wilhin  the  spliere^>f  our  ohserva- 
lion,  being  lost  in  tiie  splendour  of  the  solar  hi  ightness;  yet 
he  emits  a  verv  bright  v>liite  light.  Tliis  planet  is  oftener 
seen  in  those  parts  of  the  world  which  are  more  southward 
than  that  which  we  iuhal)it,  and  oftener  to  us  than  those 
which  live  nearer  the  north  pole  ;  for,  the  more  oblique  ihc 
sphere  is,  the  more  parallel  with  the  horizon  is  the  phinet's 
path  in  the  zodiac.  His  mean  distance  from  the  sun  is  387  of 
those  parts  of  which  the  earth's  distance  is  1000,  and  there- 
ibrein  English  milesabout37millions.  His  ix'iiodic,sidereal, 
and  synodic  revolutions  are  87d.  2:!h.  14m.  aSs.  y-ioths. ;  87(1. 
23h.  "I5ni.  37s. ;  and  115d.  2lh.  3m.  2'25S.  respectively.  His 
hourly  motion  in  its  orbit  is  about  110,000  miles.  His  ro- 
tation round  his  axis,  and  consequently  the  longlh  of  his  day, 
is  at  present  unknown  to  us.  His  diameter  is  .3264  miles, 
and  tliereforcliis  solid  contents  about  7-101)tlis  of  the  earth's. 
The  inclination  of  his  orbit,  or  his  greatest  heliocentric  lati- 
tude, is  7°  ;  but  his  greatest  geocentric  latitude,  on  account 
of  his  much  greater  nearness  to  ihe  sun  than  to  the  earth,  is 
only  about  5°.  His  eccentricity  is  TO(i  of  those  parts  of 
which  the  earth's  distance  from  the  sun  is  10,000,  and  the 
greatest  equation  of  his  orbit  23°  40'  iO'.  The  place  of  his 
aphelion  (18(K))  was  in  Sagittarius  ll'^  31'  53",  and  ascend- 
ing node  in  IS"  58' 45"  of  Taurus;  the  annual  motion  of 
the  former  being  67',  and  of  the  latter  45".  Being  an  infe- 
rior planet,  he  is  never  seen  in  opposition  to  the  sun,  as  he 
never  recedes  from  him  more  than  about  28»,  and  in  some  of 
his  revolutions  scarcely  18'^;  the  former  taking  place  when 
he  is  in  his  aphelion,  and  the  latter  when  he  is  in  his  peri- 
helion, at  the  time  of  his  greatest  elongation.  The  number 
of  days  he  is  retrograde  in  a  synodic  revolution  is  about  22, 
in  which  time  the  arc  of  retrogradation  is  from  9'^  to  16", 
according  to  his  position  with  respect  to  his  perihelion  or 
aphelion  at  the  time.  Mercury  changes  his  phases,  like  the 
nionn,  according  to  his  various  positions  with  regard  to  the 
earth  and  sun  ;  except  only,  that  he  never  appears  quite 
full,  because  his  enlightened  side  is  never  turned  directly  to- 
wards us,  unless  when  he  is  so  near  the  sun  as  to  be  lost  to 
our  sight  in  his  beams  ;  and  as  his  enlightened  side  is  al- 
ways towards  the  sun,  it  is  plain  that  he  shines  not  by  any 
light  of  his  own ;  for,  if  he  diti,  he  would  constantly  appear 
round.  The  best  observations  of  this  planetare  those  made 
when  he  is  seen  on  tiie  sun's  disk,  called  his  tra^>sit ;  for,  in 
his  inferior  conjunction,  he  sometimes  passes  before  the  sun 
like  a  little  black  spot,  eclipsing  a  small  part  of  the  sun's 
body,  only  observable  with  the  telescope.  Such  phaeiio- 
mena  can  only  happen  when  the  planet  is  in  or  near  one  of 
his  nodes,  at" that  time,  which  is  about  the  beginning  of 
May  and  November;  for  the  sun's  place  in  the  ecliptic  must 
be  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  with  the  planet's  ascending 
or  descending  node."  Dr.  Halley  has  given  us  several  pe- 
riods from  which  the  times  that  these  phainomena  happen 
may  be  calculated  ;  and  as  they  are  curious  appearances 
which  seldom  occur,  we  will  note  down  the  times  of  26 
that  happen  in  201  years,  as  deduced  troni  his  periods, 
corrected  bv  observations  on  the  several  transits  Ih^t  have 
happened  since  the  discovery  of  telescopes. 
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A  Table  of  the  several  Transitf,for  ihit  and  the  next  century,  at 

the  Aseendivg:  Node  in  JS'ovemher,  N.  S. 


Year. 

Time 

of  the 

Middle. 

Dist.ofCenties. 

Semidur.l 

DAY. 

H. 

M. 

li 

M. 

•   1802 

9    at 

9 

14  mor. 

0 

33  N. 

3 

4.5i 

1815 

12 

2 

46  mor. 

8 

36  N. 

•J 

20 

1822 

5 

2 

55  mor. 

U 

lis. 

1 

20 

1835 

7 

8 

27  aft.  . 

6 

9S. 

2 

a? 

•*    1848 

9 

1 

69  aft. 

1 

53  N. 

2 

434 

*   186! 

12 

7 

32  mor. 

9 

65  N. 

2 

11 

*    1868 

5 

7 

40  mor. 

12 

53  S. 

I 

41 

18H1 

8 

1 

12  uior. 

4 

49  S. 

2 

37 

*   1804 

10 

6 

45  aft. 

3 

13  N. 

2 

41 

*•*   1907 

14 

12 

17  noon. 

11 

15  N. 

I 

69 

•*    1914 

7 

12 

26  noon. 

11 

32  S. 

1 

57 

*   1927 

10 

5 

58  mor. 

3 

29  S. 

2 

404 

19^0 

11 

11 

30  aft. 

'4 

83  N. 

2 

38 

•   1953 

14 

5 

3  aft. 

13 

36  N. 

1 

46 

*   196(1 

7 

6 

11  aft. 

10 

12  S. 

2 

84 

■-*   1973 

10 

10 

44  mor. 

2 

9S. 

2 

42i 

19S( 

13 

4 

17  mor. 

5 

5;iN. 

2 

334 

199!. 

16 

0 

49  aft. 

13 

56  N. 

1 

25 

The  fuUoviivg  Transits  mat)  be  exptcted  to  toKe  place  at  tne  Des- 

cauliiig  Xode,  iti  May,  N.  S. 


Year.  |    Tmi<- 

of  tlie 

Middle. 

Uist 

oft'entres 

Semidur. 

UAY., 

11. 

M. 

' 

H.    M. 

**  1832 

5  at 

12 

17  noon. 

8 

.58  N. 

3     19 

*  184.'. 

8 

7 

52  aft. 

7 

56  S. 

3     28 

*  1878 

6 

7 

27  aft. 

6 

7N. 

3    43 

*  1891 

10 

3 

0  mor. 

10 

47  S. 

2    66 

*  192-1 

8 

o 

33  mor. 

3 

16  N. 

3    66 

'-*   1937 

11 

10 

9  mor. 

13 

38  S. 

2      0 

*■»   197(i 

9 

9 

41!  mor. 

0 

25  N. 

4      (1* 

**  200,11 

7 

9 

10  mor. 

14 

28  N. 

1     .39 

Those  transits  that  may  be  seen  from  beginning  to  end,  in 
London,  arc  marked  with  two  asterisks,  but  those  that  may 
be  seen  only  in  part  are  marked  with  one.  The  third  column 
of  the  tables  denotes  the  distance  of  the  planet's  centre  from 
thesun's,  either  N.  or  S.  at  the  time  of  the  middle;  and  the 
last.thesemidurationofMercury's  centre  upon  the  sun's  disk. 
If  you  subtract  the  semiduration  of  any  particular  transit 
noied  in  the  table,  from  its  middle  time,  the  remainder 
will  give  the  time  of  the  planet's  central  ingress ;  and,  by 
adding  it,  you  will  have  that  of  his  central  egress.  The  du- 
ration of  a  central  transit  at  the  ascending  node  is  5h.  31m. 
and  at  the  other  node  about  8h.  Im.  The  duration  of  in- 
gress or  egress,  in  the  former  case,  amounts  to  about  14  min. 
and  in  the  latter  to  about  3  min.  M.  Cassini,  from  the  du- 
ration of  the  egres*  of  the  transit  of  Nov.  3d.  IC97,  foiiiul 
Mercury's  appaient  diameter  to  he  about  11",  from  Hliicli 
he  deduced  his  diameter  at  the  other  node  to  be  almost  134" ; 
but  later,  and  probably  more  accurate  observations,  have  de- 
termined that  the  apparentdiameter  of  this  planet  at  the  as- 
cending node  does  not  exceed  9".— In  mythology,  a  deity 
held  to  be  the  messenger  of  the  other  gods,  to  preside  over 
eloquence  and  trade,  to  be  the  inventor  of  music,  the  inter- 
preter ofthe  will  ofthe  other  deities,  and  the  son  of  Jupiter 
by  Mars.  In  clivmistry,  (piicksilver.  This  metal  in  Ihe 
te'mperature  of  bur  atmosphere  is  a  fluid  having  the  ap- 
pearance of  melted  silver.  It  is  the  heaviest  ot  all  metals 
except  platina  and  gold.  Mercury  is  used  in  large  quanti- 
ties for  silvering  mirrors,  for  water  gilding,  lor  makin,^  ba- 
rometers and  thermometers,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  ver- 
milion. It  has  also  various  and  important  uses  in  i.edicine. 
In- heraldry,  purple.  In  botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  of  which 
two  kinds  "arc  native  in  England  ;  there  is  also  a  kind  of 
blight  that  goes  by  this  name.  1'  iguiativcly,  sprighlliucss ; 
a  newspaper ;  a  carrier  of  uewspaperii. 
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ME'RC Y,  t.  [merci,  Fr.]  tlic  act  of  passing  by  crimes 
^itliuuC  puaishiug  them;  uinvilliiigucts  to  punish;  the  act 
o<  (iit.viii!.;aiMl  paidoiiiiisoHciKiers;  pardoi'i. 

]\1.E'RCY'-S£AT,  s.  in  Ihe  Mosaic  institution,  was  the  co- 
vcrinsof  thearkof  the  covenant,  in  whidi  liie  tiibies  of  tlie 
laiv  were  deposited;  it  was  of  gold,  and  at  its  two  ends, 
weic  fixed  the  two  ciicrubim  of  the  same  metal,  which,' 
with  their  wings  extended  forwards,  seemed  to  form  a  throne 
for  the  Majesty  of  God,  who  in  scripture  is  represented  as 
sitting  between  the  cherubim,  and  the  ark  was  liis  footstool ; 
it  was  from  iience  tliat  God  gave  his  oracles  to  Moses,  or  to 
the  high  priest  who  consulted  him. 

MERE,  a.  [meriis,  Lat.]  entire;  only;  exclusive  of  all 
other  persons  or  things;  simple. 

MERE,  or  MER,  whether  in  the  beginning,  middle,  or 
end  of  the  names  of  places,  is  derived  from  men;  Sax.  a  pool 
or  lake. 
MERE,  *.  [mere,  Sax.]  a  large  pool  or  lake  ;  a  boundary. 
^IEIlE,  a  town  of  Wiltshire,  seated  in  an  aii<;le,  bordering 
upon  Somersetshire  and  Dorsetshire,  2S  miles  N.  W.  of  Sa- 
lisburv,  and  100  \V.  by  S.  of  London.    Market  on  Tuesday. 
.^IE'ilELY,  arf.  simply;  only;  barely;  exclusive  of  aiiy 
other  thing. 

MERETRI'C10U.S,  a.  [from  merelrix,  an  harlot,  Lat.] 
used  by  or  belonging  to  harlots;  seducing  or  alluring  by 
false  shews. 

MERETRICIOUSLY,  ad.  after  the  manner  of  an  harlot, 
with  false  allnreraents. 

MERETRICIOUSNESS,  sAhe  quality  of  using  false  al- 
lurements, like  those  of  harlots. 

MERl'DIAN,  s.  [miridien,  Fr.]  noon,  or  mid-day.  In 
geography,  a  line  drawn  from  N.  to  S.  which  the  sun  crosses 
at  noon.  Figuratively,  the  highest  point  of  glory  or  power. 
Applied  to  an  artificial  globe,  the  brazen  circle  iu  which  the 
globe  hangs  and  turns. 

MERl'DIAN,  a.  at  the  point  of  noon  ;  southern,  or  ex- 
tended to  the  N.  and  S.  Figuratively,  raised  to  the  highest 
point. 

MERIT)IONAL,  a.  [miridionel,  h'r.]  southern;  situated 
towards  the  S. ;  looking  towards  the  S. 

MERlDIOxVALITY,  s.  situated  in  the  S.;' position  of  a 
place  so  as  to  look  towards  the  S. 
MERI'DIONALLY,  ad.  with  a  southern  aspect. 
MERIO'NETfl,  a  town  in  the  counter  to  which  it  gives 
name,  seated  near  the  sea,  12  miles  iV.  of  Aberystwith,  and 
lO  W.  of  Machvnleth. 

MERIO'NEtHSHIRE,  a  county  ofN.  Wales,  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  Carnarvonshire  and  Denbighshire ;  on  the  E. 
by  the  latter  county,  and  that  of  Montgomery  ;  on  the  S.  by 
JViontgomery  and  a  small  part  of  Cardiganshire  ;  and  on  the 
W.  by  the  Irish  Channel.  It  extends  3fi  miles  from  N.  to  S. 
and  is  34  wide  in  its  broadest  part.  The  soil  is  as  bad  as 
any  in  Wales,  being  very  rocky  and  mountainous ;  how- 
ever, large  (locks  of  sheep  and  goats,  and  large  herds  of 
horned  cattle,  find  pretty  good  pastures  in  tlie  valleys.  The 
face  of  the  couidry  is  awfully  and  astonisliinj;ly  romantic, 
and  it  is  well  clothed  with  wood.  The  principal  rivers  are 
the  Dee  and  Dovy  ;  and  it  has  a  great  mountain,  the  Cader 
Idris,  one  of  the  highest  in  Wales.  Merionethshire  contains 
6  hundreds,  .5  market-towns,  37  parishes,  2.09O  houses,  and 
17,100  inliiibilanls.     Harlech  is  the  capital. 

ME'lUT,  4-.  \mirile,  Fr.j  desert;  excellence;  deserving 
honour  or  reward. 

To  ME'lUT,  V.  a.  \miriter,  Fr.]  to  deserve  ;  to  have  a  right 
to  claim  soniew  hat,  on  account  of  one's  excellencies  ;  to  earn. 
MERITO'RIOUS,  a.  \miretoire,  h't.}  deserving  reward  ; 
or  great  desert. 

ISl  ERITO'RIOUSLY,  ad.  in  such  a  mannems  to  deserve 
reward. 

MERiTO'RIOUSNESS,  s.  the  quality  of  a  thing,  action, 
or  person,  which  gives  them  a  right  to  approbation  and  re- 
ward. 

MERLIN',  s.  a  kind  of  hawk. 

MERMAID,  s.  [from  mer,  _ihe,sea  aad  tnaid]  a  sea-mon- 


ster, supposed  to  have  a  woman's  fiire  and  tlmpc,  buti  Ssh's 
tail.    Several  instances  have  occured  of  late  in  which  an 
animal  of  this  descnplion  lias  been  stated  to  liave  been  sccu 
ort  the  shores  of  Scotland  and  England. 
ME'RMAIDSTKL'MPET,  s.  a  kind  of  fish. 
MEKNS,  or  Kinkahdinsiiire,  a  county  of  Scotland, 
bounded  by  Mar  on  the  N.  by  the  German  Ocean  on  the  E. 
by  Angus  on  the  S.  and  Gowry  on  the  W;     It  is  fruitlul  in 
corn  and  pastures  ;  and  the  place  of  chiefest  note  formerly 
was  the  castle  of  Dunottcr. 
MERRILY,  ad.  in  a  gay,  joyous,  or  mirthful  manner. 
AlE'RRIMAKE,  *.  a  festival ;  a  meeting  to  be  joyous. 
To  ME  RRJMAKE,  v.  a.  to  feast ;  to  be  merry. 
MLRRl.MENT,  i.  gaiety;  sport  that  causes  laughter. 
ME'RRINESS,  s.  the  quality  of  being  cheerful,  or  promot- 
ing mirth  among  otiiers. 

ME'RRY,  a.  [wjicig-,  Sax.]  full  of  mirth,  joy,  and  laughter; 
causing  laughter;  prosperous,  or  making  cheerful.  Tonmke 
merry,  to  junket,  drink,  and  give  a  loose  to  laughter  aud  joy 
with  a  friend. 

MERRY- A'NDREW,  s.  abufibon,  or  person  who  endea- 
vours to  raise  laughter  in  others  by  odd  gestures  and  comical 
expressions. 

MERRY-THOUGHT,  t.  {merry  thaut)  a  forked  bone 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  breast  of  lowls,  so  called  because 
pulled  on  each  side  by  young  persons,  from  a  traditionary 
opinion,  that  the  person  who  has  the  longest  side  shall  be 
married  first. 

MERS,  a  county  of  Scotland,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Lo- 
thian, on  the  E.  by  the  German  Ocean,  on  the  S.  by  Nor- 
thumberland and  Tiviotdale,  and  on  the  W.  by  Tweeddale. 
It  is  very  frnitful  in  corn  and  grass,  and  abounds  with  seats 
of  persons  of  quality.    The  chief  place  is  Duns. 

ME'RSION,  (mers/wn)  s.  [mersiir,  from  mergo,  to  plunge, 
Lat.]  the  act  of  sinking  or  plunging  over-head. 

MESCHED,  a  city  of  Persia,  in  the  province  of  Korasan  ; 
famous  for  the  magnificent  sepulchre  of  Inian  Risa,  of  llie 
family  of  Ali,  to  wliicli  the  Persian  devotees  resit»t.  It  is 
seated  on  a  mounlaiii,  in  which  are  found  fine  Turkey  stones, 
120  miles  S.  E.  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  Lat.  37. 12.  N.  Ion.  57. 
20.  E. 

WliSENTE'RIC,  a.  \mesentenifue,  Fr.j  belonging  to  the 
mesentery 

ftlf^SE'NTERY,  s.  [from  mexm;  middle  and  enteron,  an 
intestine,  Gr.J  in  anatomy,  a  fat  membrane  placed  in  tlie 
middle  of  the  abdomen,  almost  of  a  circular  figure,  witli  a 
narrow  production,  to  which  the  ind  of  the  colon  aiul 
beginningof  the  rectum  are  tied.  The  intestines  are  iasten- 
ed  like  a  border  on  its  circumference. 

MESERA'IC,  a.  [meseraique,  Er  ]  belonging  to  the  me- 
sentery. 

MESH,  s.  [maesche,  Belg.]  the  space  or  interstice  between 
the  threads  of  a  net.    See  Mash. 
To  MESH,  V.  a.  to  catch  in  a  net ;  to  ensnare. 
i\i  KSliY,  u.  made  of  net-work. 

ME'SLIN,  s.  [from  meshr,  to  mix,  Fr.  |  mixed  corn,  con- 
sistin{,yofwheatand  rye. 

MIOSNE,  {mene)  s.  inlaw,  signifies  him  who  is  lord  of  a 
nianor,  aud  sohatli  tenants  holdingof  him,  yet  himself  hold-  • 
ing  of  a  superior  lord. 

MESOLE'UCYS,  s.  I  from  mesos,  middle  and  leukos,  white,  ■ 
Gr.]  a  precious  stone,  black  ivith  a  streak  of  white  in  the 
middle. 

MI-iSOLOGARlTHMS,  s.  [from  »«fso.f,  middle  logos,  vi 
word  and  arithmos,  a  number,  Gr.]  the  logarithms  of  the 
cosines  and  tangents,  so  denominated  by  Kepler. 

MESO'MELAS,  s.  [from  mcsos,  middle  and  melas,  black, 
Gr.j  a  precious  stone  with  a  black  vein  parting  every  colour 
in  the  middle. 

MESS,  s.  \mea,  old  Fr.]  a  dish ;  a  quantity  of  food  sent  to 
table  at  once. 
To  MESS,  V.  n.  to  eat  or  feed. 

ME'SSAGE,  i.  {message,  Er.J  an  errand;  any  thing  told  to 
another  to  be  related  to  a  third  person. 
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ME'SSKNGER,  *.  [tnessas^o;  Ft.]  one  vno  is  sent  on  «n 
ciraiKl ;  one  «ho  i»  sent  to  a  lliirr)  person  ;  a  person  paid  l)y 
i;p\crniiicnt  to  carry  disnatclics  relatin;:;  to  aftairs  of  state, 
and  is  likewise  eniployea  by  {lie  secretary's  warrants  t«  ap- 
IMclienct  and  keep  in  custody  persons  suspected  of  liigli- 
ireason  ;  a  fore-runner  or  harbinger. 

MESSl'AH,  s.  [Heb.  the  Anointed]  the  title  given  by 
way  of  eminence  to  our  Saviour,  mesning'  tiie  same  iu  He- 
1)rewas  Christ  in  the  Greek,  and  aihidcs  to  tiie  authority  lie 
Iiad  to  assume  the  cliaracters  of  propliet,  priest,  king, 'and 
liiat  of  Saviour  of  the  world. 

MESSIEURS,  *.  [phiral  of  moimcm;  Fr.]  sirs,  or  gentle- 
men. 

MESSI'NA,  a  eity  of  Sicily,  in  the  valley  of  Deniona, 
about  <ive  miles  in  circumference,  with  four  lara;e  suburbs. 
The  public  buildinjjs  and  nionastoricj,  which  aio  very  nu- 
merous, arc  magnificent  and  well  endowed,  and  it  contains 
about  20,000  nihubitants.  The  harbour,  whose  quay  is 
above  a  mile  in  lenfjtli,  is  one  of  (he  safest  in  the  Mediter. 
ranean,  and  in  the  form  of  a  half  moon.  It  is  five  miles  in 
circumference,  extremely  deep,  and  defended  by  a  citadel 
and  other  works.  It  is  a  place  of  great  trade  in  silk,  oil, 
fruit,  corn,  and  excellent  wine,  especially  since  it  has  been 
declared  a  free  port.  This  place,  in  17S3,  sulVercd  nnich 
1)y  an  earthquake,  which  shook  "['eat  part  of  Calabria  and 
Sicily  to  their  foundations,  overturned  many  rich  aiid  popu- 
lous towns,  and  buried  thousands  in  their  ruins.  It  is  sealed 
on  the  sea-side,  104  miles  E.  of  Palermo.  Lat.  38.  10.  N. 
Ion.  1.").  50.  E. 

MESSMATE,  s.  one  that  cats  at  the  same  table. 

MESSUAGE,  «.  [iHf«i«iSiw/«,  law  Lat.J  in  law,  a  dwcl. 
Iin:;-liouse,  with  lands  adjoiin'n^. 
,    MET,  lliepret.  and  p<irt.  of  .MliliT. 

METAB.\'SIS,  J.  \m(iti,  horn  bnhm,  to  so,  Cir.]  in  rhetoric, 
a  figure  by  which  the  orator  passes  from  one  thing  to 
another. 

META'BOLA,s.  [from  metalaUo,  lo  change,  Gr.]  in  medi- 
cine, a  change  of  time,  air,  or  diseahc. 

M  liTACA'RPAL,  a.  [from  imlu,  behind,  and  lutrpos,  the 
hand,  Gr.J  belonging  to  the  metacarpus. 

METACAUPU.S,  s.\\nmimet(i,  behind,  and  /.nr/w.?,  Ilie 
hand,  Gr.]  in  anatomy,  the  wrist,  or  that  part  beiiiud  the 
liand  and  the  Hn^jers. 

METAGRA'MMATISM,  *.  [from  «irf«.  a  particle,  im- 
plying change,  and  gramma,  a  letter  Gr.]  Skk  An  acram. 

RiE'TAL,  s.[met(iltum,  Lat.]  in  n)incralo(;y,  a  hard,  firm, 
bright,  opaque,  fusible,  substance.  Most  metals  are  both 
malleable  and  ductile.  The  ten  malleable  metals  arc  gold, 
platina,  silver,  mercury,  copper,  iroii,  tin,  lead,  nickel,  and 
zinc.  Figuratively,  courage  or  spirit.  In  the  last  sense 
more  properly  written  mellte,  which  see. 

METALli'PSIS,  s.  [from  metuUmihano,  to  participate,  Gr.] 
a  continuation  of  a  trope  in  one  word  through  a  succession 
of  sigtiificafions. 

METALLIC,  or  METALLICAL,  'a.  [miialluiue.,  Fr.] 
partaking,  consisting  of,  or  containing  metal;  made  of  metal. 

MKT.^'LLINE, o.  impregnated  with orcontain^ng  metal ; 
consisting  or  made  of  metal. 

MI'i'T.JkLLlST,  J.  a  worker  in  metals;  a  person  skilled  in 
Mietals. 

METALLOIDS,  s.  in  chyniistry,  certain  metallic  sub- 
stances latt  ly  discovered  by  Sir  Humphery  Davy,  the  pro- 
perties or  which  are  little  known. 

METALLURGIST,  s.  [from  metalUm,  a  mctiil,  and  eygon, 
work,  Gr.la  worker  in  metals. 

METALLUR(iY,  s.  the  act  of  working  metals,  and  se- 
parating tht'ni  from  their  ores. 

To  METAMORPHOSE,  {mctumorfosc)  v.  ff.  [fioni«(f/ff, 
a  particle,  implying  change,  and  morplie,  shape,  Gr.]  to 
change  tlw  form  or  shape  of  any  thing;  to  chang»^  uito  a 
dirtcrent  shape  or  animal. 

METAMORPHOSIS,  {melamir/vsis)  s.  [from  m<in,  a 
particle,  implying  change,  and  m')j/>'ie,  shape,  CJr.  |  change 
of  >liape;  the  cliu:ige  an  animal  undergoes  both  in  its  f'oruia- 
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f  ion  and  crowlli  ;  the  rarions  sfcap's  some  in^ieels  a«iime 
in  the  ditTcrcut  stages  of  thea  existence,  as  the  wlk- 
woru),  Ac. 

ME.TAPHOR,(mfM/o)')s.  [from  n!«/rt,  over,  and  ;>/»«•«,  to 
carry,  Gr.Jlhe  application  of  a  word  loan  use,  to  wliich, 
in  its  original  import,  it  cannot  be  put :  as,  he  MMs  W\n 
anger;  he  tlca-leus  tUe  soimd  ;  the  spring nicaJlT*  the  tioTvers. 
A  nwuinlwr  is  a  simile  con\prised  in  a  word. 

METAPHO'RIC,  or  METAPHORICAL,  <mf/«/r;r»,^,  or 
metaj'uricaf)  n.  [from  inria,  over,  and  pliero,  to  carry,  (ir.]  be- 
longing  to  a  mefapiior.  Figuratively,  nut  according  to  the 
primary  and  literal  sense. 

METAPHIIA'SR,  (niflnfraze)  3.  [from  nel»,  a  particle, 
implying  change,  and  p/nasis,  a  phrase,  Gr.|  a  close  and 
verbal  translation  from  one  language  into  another. 

METAPHIIA'ST,  (Hif('f/i-rt4<)  J.  [from  meiti,  a  particle,  im- 
lying change, and  /(/()■«(>,  a  phrase,  Gr.]  one  who  translalcs 
iterallv,  or  word  for  word,  out  of  one  language  into  anotlier. 

METaPUV'SIC,  or  METAPHYSICAL.  {mciHfyzik,  or 
metafy'zkal)  a.  versed  in  metaphysics  ;  abstracted. 

RiETAPlIY'SICS,  {mctnfi/'zihs)  s.  [from  tucta,  'above  or 
beyond,  and  /i//;/«.»,  iiatiue,  Gr.]  ontology,  or  the  science 
•»vhich  treats  of  being  in  the  abstract,  or  without  being  con- 
fined to  any  species.  Some  extend  this  word  to  compre- 
hend the  science  of  immaicrial  beings,  which  is  properly 
pniiitmalics. 

METAPLASM,  s.  [from  lurin,  change,  and  plas-^o,  to 
form,  Gr.]  in  granniiar,  the  changing  or  transposhig  a  letter 
or  syllable  in  a  word.  In  rhetoric,  tiie  placing  of  word^ 
syllables,  or  letters,  contrary  to  the  natural  order. 

METATA'SUS,  s.  [from  7nelii,  beyond,  and  tfirsox,  the 
tarsus,  (ir.]  in  anatomy,  that  part  of  a  human  skeleton, 
which  consists  of  five  bones,  and  reaches  from  the  heel  to 
the  toes,  containing  the  middle  of  the  foot. 

METATHE'SIS,  s,  [from  nria,  a  particle,  implying 
chan<;c,  and  lliesis,  position,  Gr.j  in  graiiniiar,  the  Iraus- 
posilion  of  the  letters  or  syllables  of  a  word  ;  as  Evanilrc  for 
Emmler. 

To  METE,  ».  a.  \mcian.  Sax.]  to  measure  ;  to  reduce  to 
measure. 

M ETEMPSYCHOSIS,  {melemsilwsh)  s. [from  mrtti, a  par- 
ticle, implying  change,  aiul  empsiic/io,  to  animate,  (jr.] 
the  transmigration  of  souls  after  death  to  other  bodies. 

METEOR,  t.  [from  melium,  Gr.]  a  mixt,  changeable, 
moveable,  and  imperfect  body,  appearing  in  the  atmos- 
phere, formed  out  of  the  common  elements  by  the  action 
of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Ij^neims  nieliins  consist  of  fat 
sulphureous  smoke  set  on  fire  ;  such  as  lightning,  Ihinider, 
falling  stars,  iVc.  Aerial  or  airy  meteors,  consist  of  air  and 
spirituous  exhalations  ;  such  as  winds,  iVc.  Ar/uemis  or 
ualeri/  meleors  are  composed  of  vapours,  or  watery  particles, 
condensed  by  cold  or  heat;  such  arc  clouds,  rainbows,  hail, 
or  snow,  *c. 

METEOROLOGICAL,  «.  belonging  to  the  doctrine  o* 
meteors. 

METEOROLOGIST,  s.  a  person  skilled  in  the  nature 
and  causes oinieteors. 

METEOROLOGY,  *.  [from  meieora,  a  meteor,  and  /(•i»n,«, 
a  discourse,  Gr.]  the  doctrnie  of  meteors  ;  a  discourse  treat- 
ing of  the  cause  aiid  nature  of  meteors. 
METKR,  s.  a  measurer. 

METHE'GLIN,  s.  [nwr/fh/gh/n,  Brit.]  a  drink  made  of 
honey  boiled  in  water,  to  which  are  ndded  ginger,  doves, 
and  nuice ;  after  which  it  is  fermented  with  yciist  ancf 
bottled. 

METHl'NKS,  [verb  imperfect,  composed  of  >hc  and 
ihi»h\\  think,  imagine,  or  suppose. 

METHOD,  s.[mcihode,  Fr.  from  mcifmrlos,  Gr.j  the  placing 
of  several  things  or  ideas,  or  performing  several  op<!rations, 
in  such  an  order  as  is  most  convenient  and  proijcr  lo  atlaia 
some  end  ;  the  manner  in  which  a  thing  is  dune. 

1V1ETH0'DIC.'\L,  ".  \»iethuili(iiie,  F'r.  from  vicl/wdos, 
method,  Gr.l  ranged  or  placed  ni  proper  or  jubt  order; 
performing  tilings  in  a  regular  and  orderly  manner. 
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to  rejulate,  or  dispose  injiist 


MT.THO'DICALLY,  ad.  in  a  manner  consistent  with 
resiihiritv  and  order. 

Mn'mODlSTS,  s.  a  term  formerly  applied,  in  France 
and  other  countries,  to  certain  polemic  doctors,  for  tlieir 
peculiar  method  of  defending  popery  against  the  protes- 
tnnts ;  hut  what  we  now  understand  by  it  is,  the  sect  found- 
rd  atwnt  the  year  1729  by  Mess.  Joini  and  Charles  Wesley, 
with  whom,  in  173;),  was  associated  the  celebrated  Mr. 
Whitfield.  However,  in  1741,  a  separation  took  place  ;  Mr. 
Wesley  not  holding  the  doctrines  of  predestination  and  ir- 
resisliiJle  grace,  wliich  Mr.  Whittield  and  his  friends  strenu- 
ou.'.lv  supported. 

To  METHODIZE,  v.  a. 
and  proper  order. 

MKTHWOLI),  a  town  of  Norfolk,  1.5  miles  N.  W.  of 
Thetford,  and  8(!  C  NE.  of  London.     Market  on  Friday. 

iklE'TONYMY,  s.  [from  weta,  a  particle  in) plying  change, 
and  onoma,  a  name.  Or.]  in  rlietoric,  a  figure,  wherein  a 
word  is  used  instead  of  anolher,  as  the  eftect  for  tlie  cause  ; 
the  thin;{  containing  for  the  thins  contained.  Thus  we  say 
tlic  /attic  boilf,  for  the  water  contained  in  tbe  ketlle. 

METRE,  (mii'tcr)  s.  hnetnim,  Lat.  from  metron,^.  mea- 
sure. Or.]  a  collection  of  words  disposed  in  lines,  of  a  cer- 
t;iin  number  of  s.\llablcs,  so  as  to  appear  harmonious  to  the 
obr ;  measure  ;  verse. 

METRICAI/,  a.  [from  metnn,  a  measure,  Or.]  confined 
to  metre ;  measured  or  limited  to  a  certain  number  of  sylla- 
bles 

METHOTOLIS,  *.  [from  nuter,  'a  mother,  and  polis,  a 
«iJy,  Gr.j  the  mother  cilv  or  chief  citv  of  any  country. 

MET110P0'L1T.4N,  ».  {mclrvnolitaws,  Lat. J  itommila; 
a  mother,  and  jtulis,  a  cify,  Gr.j  a  bishop  of  the  mollier 
church,  or  of  the  chief  church  in  the  cliief  city  ;  an  arch- 
bishop. 

METROPO'LIT.VN,  a.  belonging  to,  or  situated  in  tlie 
metropolis. 

METROPOLITIC.VL,  «,  belonging  to  tlw  chief  city. 
'■  MctromlUical  cilv."  Raleigh. 

METTLE,  i.  [corrupted  from  »i((rt?,  but  not  without  rea- 
son written  thus,  when  used  in  a  metaphorical  sense]  spirit ; 
sprijjiitiiness ;  courafje. 

METTLED,  a.  sprishlly  ;  courageous;  full  of  spirits  or 
fire. 

.     METTLESOME,  a.  sprightly  ;  lively ;  gay ;  courageous ; 
full  of  spirits  ;  tierv. 

METTLESOMELY,  ad.  with  sprightlincss  ;  vigour; 
ardour,  or  courage. 

METZ,  a  large  town,  capital  of  the  department  of  the 
Moselle.  The  cathedral  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe,  and 
the  square  called  Coslin,  and  the  house  (if  the  governor,  are 
efcgant.  Tlie  Jews,  about  3000,  live  in  a  part  of  the  town 
»>y  themselves,  where  they  iiave  a  s-ynagogiie.  The  sweet- 
meats they  make  here  are  in  high  esteem.  The  inhabitants 
are  computed  at  4«,0(!0,  besides  a  numerous  garrjson,  who 
bave  noble  barracks.  Metz  was  formerly,  for  a  long  time, 
the  capital  of  Austrasia.  It  is  seated  at  the  confluence  of 
the  rivers 'Moselle  and  Scille,  25  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Naaci. 
Lat.  49.  7.  N.  Ion.  6.  16.  E. 
MEU.J.  a  plant  ;  am)tl)er  name  for  the  common  spignel. 
MEW,  s.  [mue,  I'r.]  a  cage  ;  an  inclosuie  ;  a  place  wlicre- 
in  any  tiling  is  confined. 

To  ^J  EW,  r.  a.  to  iuclose  in  a  cage  ;  to  shut  up  ;  to  con- 
fine or  imprison.    To  shed  liie feathers;  from  m«e, of /«»«■, 
Fr.  to  moult.    To  make  a  noise  like  a  cat ;  from  miauler, 
Fr. 
MEWS,  t.  a  prince's  or  nobleman's  stables. 
ME'XICO,  a  city  of  North  America,  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince of  that  name!     It  was  a  flourishing  place  before  the 
,  Spaniardu  entered  the  country,  and  is  seated  on  several 
isliinds  ill  a  saltwater  lake,  tovvhich  there  is  no  entrance 
but  by  hve  causeways,  three  of  which  are  about  two  miles 
in  length.    It  formerly  contained  m,000  houses,  with  several 
.  kirge  temples  full  of  rich  idols,  and  three  palaces  where  the 
«iuperor  of  Mexico  xesidcd.    Mexico  was  taken  by  Ferdi- 


nand Cortez,  in  J521,  after  a  siege  of  three  months.  Ai 
tlie  Mexicans  defended  themselves  from  street  to  street,  it 
was  almost  ruined,  but  afterwards  rebuilt  by  the  Spaniards. 
It  now  contains  about  35,000  houses,  built  of  stone  and 
brick,  with  a  suburb  of  3000  houses,  inhabited  by  thenati-e 
Americans,  29  churches,  and  22  monasteries  aftd  nunneries. 
It  is  the  usual  residence  of  the  viceroy,  whose  employment 
continues  three  years,  and  has  a  royal  audience,  an  univer- 
sity, and  the  tribunal  of  the  in(}uisilion.  All  the  streets  are 
straight,  and  exactly  disposed  in  point  of  regularity,  and  it  is 
remarkable  for  having  neither  gates,  walls,  nor  artillery. 
The  revenue  of  the  cathedral  amounts  to  nearly  SO.OOOje.a 
year,  out  of  which  the  archbishop  receives  annually  16,0004,'. 
besides  vast  sums  that  arise  by  perquisites.  Mexico  enjo\ » 
a  prodigious  commerce,  being  the  centre  of  all  tlie  trade 
carried  on  between  Spanish  America  and  Europe,  and  Spa- 
nish America  and  the  East  Indies.  An  incredible  nuinber 
of  horses  and  mules  are  employed  in  transporting  goods  from 
Acapulco  to  Vera  Cruz,  and  from  Vera  Cniz  to  Acapulco. 
Hither  all  the  gold  and  silver  is  brought  to  be  coined ;  here 
the  king's  fifth  is  deposited  ;  and  all  that  immense  quantity 
of  plate  wrought  which  is  annually  sent  to  Europe.  Tin's 
place  was  overflowed  by  an  inundation  in  October  1629,  in 
which  40,000  persons  were  drowned.  This  obliged  the 
Spaniards  to  make  a  great  conduit  through  a  mountain,  in 
order  to  empty  the  lake;  which  being  done,  part  of  the 
town  became  seated  on  dry  land.  Mexico  is  supplied  with 
fresh  water  by  an  aqueduct  of  three  miles  in  length.  The 
Spaniards  do  not  make  a  tenth  part  of  the  inhabitants,  the 
others  being  negvoes,  nudattocs,  native  Americans,  and  a 
mixture  of  them  all.  It  is  130  miles  W.  by  N,  of  \'era  Cruz, 
and  2.50  N.  E.  bv  N.  of  Acapulco.    Lat.  19.  54.  N.  Ion.  (H). 

saw. 

ME'XICO,  or  New  Spain,  a  country  of  North  .\merica, 
incliidinf%  in  its  largest  sense,  all  that  extensive  peninsulu 
situated  between  Louisiana  and  unknown  countries  on  ijie 
N.  and  Terra  Firma,  in  South  America,  on  the  S.  but  tlie 
audience  of  Mexico  contains  only  the  provinces  of  Mexico 
Proper,  Meducaean,  (Juasteca,Tlii5cala,  Ouaxaca.Tabasco, 
and  Yucatan.  It  is  washed  on  the  E.  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean;  and  on  the  S.  andW.  by  the  S.  Sea,  and  is  abosa 
2000  miles  in  length,  and  from  60  to  COO  in  breadth.  It  is 
jlividcd  into  23  districts  or  provinces,  the  principal  of^wliich 
IS  that  of  Mesico  Proper,  and  contains  mines  of  gold  ami 
silver,  of  the  latter  of  which  they  count  above  a  liiousand, 
besides  iiiines  of  iron,  copper,  lead,  alum,  crystal,  vitriol, 
precious  stones,  marble,  &c.  The  soil  produces  Indian  corn, 
cabbage-trees,  cocoa  nuts,  vanellas,  plantains,  pineapples, 
cochineal,  cotton,  and  several  other  fruits,  gums,  and  drugs, 
proper  to  the  climate.  Before  the  Spaniards  came  here, 
they  had  a  sort  of  dogs  that  did  not  bark,  but  howled  like 
w<ilres ;  gray  lions,  less  formidable  than  those  of  Africa ;  ai>d 
also  small  tigers,  bears,  though  uncoinmon,  elks  or  moose- 
deer,  pecaries,  warres,  beavers,  opossums,  arniadilloes, 
guanoes,  flying-squirrels,  racoons,  crocodiles,  manattes  or 
sea-cows,  monkeys,  parrots,  macaws,  pelicans,  cormorants, 
and  a  great  variety  of  other  birds,  snakes,  scoi"pi<ms,  and 
other  insects.  The  Spanish  clergy  arc  very  numerous,  and 
there  are  a  great  number  of  convents.  In  general,  it  is  a 
mountainous  country,  intermixed  with  many  rich  valleys; 
but  the  highest  mountains  arc  near  the  coast  of  the  South  Sea, 
many  of  which  are  volcanoes.  The  eastern  shore  is  a  flat, 
level  country,  full  of  bogs  and  morasses,  overflowed  in  the 
rainy  season,  which  is  at  the  same  time  as  niir  summer. 
This  provijice  is  vastly  populous,  and  the  original  natives  iu 
general  pass  their  lives  in  easy  circumstances.  In  some 
places,  the  collection  of  the  public  revenues,  and  the  exercise 
of  tlie  police, -Are  deposited  in  the  hands  of  their  diiefs;  and 
among  the  inferior  orders  of  Indians,  many  are  admitted 
to  offices  in  the  church,  army,  and  inagistracv,in  all  the  prin- 
cipal Spanish  towns.  Tlie  revenues  of  the  crown  arise 
from  ahfth  part  of  the  gold  and  silver,  and  from  the  duties 
and  customs,  as  well  as  from  the  lands  held  of  the  crown. 

ME'XICO,  New,  a  large  couutry  of  North  America, 
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bnu:i<l<'(l  on  the  W.  by  the  gulf  of  Califi^rnia  ;  its  other  limits 
aro  mitertaiii.  The  soi[  and  climate  are  as  ricli,  plentiful, 
aiKl  temperate,  as  any  country  of  America,  or  any  otiierpart 
of  the  world.  It  i»  inhabited  by  a  great  number  of  people, 
uhc:e  languages  and  customs  arc  very  diflerent ;  some  w  an- 
der  about,  and  others  dwell  in  towns  ami  villages.  The  chief 
divisionsarc  New  Mexico  Proper,  New  Leon,  New  Xavarre, 
and  California;  the  principal  Spanishcolonies  are  St.  ISarbe, 
)ind  Santa  Fe,  the  capital  town. 
MKZE'KKON,*.  in  botany,  the  daphne  of  I.innxus. 
MEZZOTI'NTO,  s.  [Ital.'l  a  kind  of  graving  upon  cop- 
per, invented  by  prince  Rupert,  which  receives  its  name 
from  resembhng  painting,  and  is  performed  by  marking  the 
plate  in  furrows  or  cross  lines  ;  after  which  they  are  rubbed 
down  w  ith  a  burnisher  or  scraper,  according  to  the  depth  or 
lightness  of  the  shades  required. 

Ml'ASM, .?.  [miasinos,  {mm  mini  no,  to  pollute,  Or.]  par- 
ticles or  atoms,  supposed  to  arise  from  distempered  per- 
sons, and  to  infect  others  with  the  same  disorders  at  a 
distance. 

MICA,  s.  in  natural  history,  a  kind  of  stone  which  has 
a  spangling  appearance  like  gold  or  silver,  an<l  consists  of 
luiall  plates. 

MIC.AH,  in  Scripture  history,  one  of  the  minor  prophets, 
who  was  contemporary  with  Isaiah,  and  whose  prophecy, 
foretelling  the  captivity  of  the  ten  tribes,  and  the  advance- 
ment and  eslablishmeut  of  the  Christian  church,  very  much 
resembles  his. 
MICI",  the  plural  of  Mouse. 

MI'CHAELMAS,  {Mikelmas)  s.  the  festival  of  the  arch- 
angel Michael,  celebrated  on  the  '29lh  of  Septenihcr. 

MI'CHAKLS,  St.  orMl'TCm-;].,  a  borough  in  Corn- 
wall, which  seTids  two  members  to  parliament ;  distant  from 
London  249  miles. 

To  MICHE,  {niihe)  v.n.  to  be  secret,  to  lie  hid. 
MI'CHEH,  {milter)  s.  a  lazy  loiterer,  who  skulks  about  in 
corners  and  by-places,  out  of  sight. 

MI'CllOCOSM,  s.  [from  7Hikrof,  little,  and  Itosmos,  the 
■world,  Gr.J  the  little  world.  MaOj  so  called  by  some  fan 
cifnl  philosophers. 

MICllO'GRAPHY,  (mihografy)  s.  [from  mihyt,  lillle, 
and  gp-apho,  to  describe,  Gr.J  the  description  of  the  parts 
of  such  objects  as  are  visible  only  by  means  of  a  miscros 
cope. 

MICROMETER,  s.  [from  mihos,  little,  and  mctreo,  to  mea- 
sure, Gr.]  an  astronomical  instrument,  which,  by  means  of  a 
very  tine  screw,  serves  to  measure  extremely  small  distances 
in  the  heavens. 

MrCROSCOPK,  *.  [from  mih-os,  lillle,  and  seopeo,  to 
behold,  Gr. I  a  dioptrical  instrument,  by  which  very  small 
objects  arcniagnitied  or  shewn  very  large. 

MICROSCOPIC,  or  MICROSCOPICAL,  a.  made  by 
a  microscope ;  assisted  by  a  microscope;  resembling  a  mi- 
croscope. 

MID,  a.  [contracted  frotn  middle.  Sax.]  middle;   equally 
between  two  extremes. 
MIDDAY,  J.  noon. 

MIDDLE,  a.  [middle.  Sax.]  in  the  centre  ;  equally  dis- 
tant from  the  two  extremes.  Synon.  A  thing  is  in  the 
middle,  when  it  stands  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  two 
extremes  :  it  is  inthemidst,  when  it  stands  in  the  centre  of 
a  great  many. 

iMI'DDLE,  f.  the  centre,  or  part  equally  distant  from  two 
extremes  ;  any  thing  between  two  extremes. 

MI'DDLE-AGED,  o.  ofa  moderate  age;  arrived  to  an 
equal  distance  between  childhood  and  old  age. 

iMI'DDLKBUIlG,  a  large  commercial  town,  capital  of 
the  island  of  Walcheren,  and  of  all  Zealand.  The  squares, 
town-house,  and  other  public  buildings,  are  magnificent.  It 
%  «'ontains  about  26,000  inhabitants,  has  a  communication  w  ith 
the  sea  liy  a  canal,  which  wilj  bear  the  largest  vessels,  and 
is  sealed  in  live  centre  of  the  island,  72  miles  S.  W.  of  Am- 
steril  !iii.  I  jl .  .')! .  no.  N.  Ion.  3.  ! 1 .  1',. 
Ml'DDLElLVM,  or  MID  LA  .VI,  a- town  in  the  N.  llhling 


of  Yorkshire,  noted  for"a  woollen  nianufaclory.  It  is  seated 
on  the  river  Ore,  tO  miles  S.  of  Richmond  and  26.0  N.  N'.  \V. 
of  London.     Market  on  Monday. 

MIpDLE.MOST,  a.  tuperlatiTe  of  middle ;  most  near  to 
the  middle  or  centre. 

MI'DDLlCSjIX,  a  county  of  England,  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  Hertfordshire,  on  the  1'..  by  Essex,  on  the  S.  by  Surry 
and  a  corner  of  Kent,  and  on  the  VV.  by  Buckinghamshire. 
It  is  one  of  the  least  counties  in  England,  bein''  only  about 
22  miles  in  length,  and  14  in  breadth,  but  is  much  the  richest 
and  most  populous,  and  pays  more  t.  xes  than  any  ten  beside. 
It  contains  7  market  towns,  and  about  200  parishes,  witliout 
including  those  in  London  and  Westminster.  Tlie  air  is 
healthy:  but  the  soil  in  general  being  a  lean  gravel,  it  is 
naturally  a  district  of  little  fertility,  though,  by  means  of  the 
vicinity  to  the  metropolis,  many  parts  of  it  are  converted 
into  rich  bedsof  manure,  clothed  with  almost  perpetual  veiu 
dure.  There  are  still,  however,  very  extensive  tracts  of  un- 
cultivated heath.  Besides  the  Thames,  the  Lea,  and  the 
Coin,  Midlcscx  is  watered  by  several  small  streams,  one  of 
whicli,  called  the  New  River,  is  artificially  brought  from 
Aijiwell,  in  Herts,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  London 
with  water.  Indeed,  tlii»  whole  county  niiiy  be  lonsidered 
as  a  demesne  to  the  metropolis,  the  land  being  laid  out  in 
gardens,  pastures,  and  iuclosures,  of  all  sorts,  for  its  conve- 
nience and  support. 

MIT)DLEWICH,  a  large  town  of  Cheshire,  seated  near 
the  conllux  of  the  riv<>rs  Croke  and  Dan,  and  communica'ing 
will)  all  the  late  inland  navigations.  Here  are  two  rich  salt- 
water springs,  the  brine  of  w  hich  is  so  strong  as  to  produce 
a  full  fourth  part  salt.  \  cotton  mannfjctnrc  has  been 
lately  established  here.  It  is  24  iniles  K.  of  Chester,  and 
167  N.  W.  of  London.     Market  on  Tuesday. 

MI'DDLINC;,  n.  [midlen.  Sax.]  of  the  middle  rank;  of 
moderate  size,  or  qualities. 
MIDG  E,  s.  \n'.ies;e.  Sax.]  a  gnat. 

MI'DHURST,  a  large  neat  town  of  Sussex,  seated  on  a 
hill  surronndi  (I  will)  others,  having  the  river  Amur  at  the 
bottom.  It  )iiiies  N.  of  Chichester,  and  50  S.  W.  of  Lou- 
don.  It  sends  two  members  to  parliament.  Market  on 
Thursday. 

MIDLAND,*?,  remote,  or  at  a  distance  from  the  sea- 
coaits  ;  in  the  n)idst  of  the  land. 

MI'DINIGHT,  (midnit)  s.  the  depth  of  night  ;  twelve  at 
night. 
IMI'DNKiHT,  a.  being  m  the  middle  of  the  night. 
MIDRIFF,  J.  [»?iiV//,n/"e,  Sax.]  the  diaphragm. 
MID  SEA,  the  Mediierranean  Sea. 
MIDSHIPMAN,  J.  a  sort  of  under  officer  on  board  a 
ship,  whose  station  is  on  the  quarter-deck  ;  his  biisiness  is 
to  mind  the  braces,  look  out,  give  the  word  i)f  comnia)Kl 
from  the  captain  and  superior  ofiicers,  and  assist  on  all  oc- 
casions in  sailing  the  ship,  and  rummaging  the  hold. 
MIDST,.?,  the  middle. 

MIDST,  a.  [contracted  fiom  middest,  the  superlative  of 
mid]  midmost  ;  situated,  in  the  middle,  or  nearest  to  the 
centre. 
MIDSTREAM,  s.  the  middle  of  the  stream. 
MIDSUMMER,  *.  the  sumr-jer  solstice,  generally  reck- 
oned to  fall  on  the  24lhof  June  ;  the  festival  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist. 

MIDWAY,  s.  the  part  of  a  way  which  is  equally  distant 
from  the  beginning  and  end)ng. 

MIDWAY,  a.  in  the  middle  of  the  way. 
MIDWIFE,  s.  a  woman  who  delivers  wojnen  inthild-bed.  j 
MIDWIFERY,  a.  assistance  given  in  child-birth;  ihej 
act  of  production  ;    help  in   producing  ;    the  trade  of  a 
midwife. 

MIDWINTER,  s.  the  winter  solstice,  or  depth  of  winle)-, 
reckoned  to  fall  on  the  21stof  Decen)ber. 

MI I'lN,  {meen)  s.  \mine,  Fr.]  air  ;  look  manner. 
MIGHT,  (»n50  -1-  [mig/it.  Sax.]  power  ;  strength  ;   force. 
MIGHTILY,  {natili/)  ad.  wjih  great  powr.!-  ;   powerlidly 
■wilii  ciiicacy  ;  siolentiy  ;  vigorously;  in  agrcat  dej,ri.;. 
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MI'GIITINESS,  (tiiUinets)  s.  tlie  quality  of  possessing  or 
exorcising  power,  L'rcatness,  or  diijiiity  ;  a  title  {jiveii  to 
princes,  aii'l  formerly  applied  to  the  states  of  Holland. 

MI'(iHTY,  (mill/)  a.  \mi/itiff,  Sax.]  powerful;  strong; 
excellent,  or  poworful  in  any  act. 

Ml'tillTY,  (mi/?/)  ad.  in  a  great  degree.  "  Mighty 
tlioiijihlfwl."     Prim:  Not  tobcnsed  but  in  low  language. 

MIGRATION,  f.  [mif^-atio,  from  migro,  to  remove,  Lat.J 
the  act  of  clian!»ins  places  of  abode. 

MILAN,  a  city  of  Italy,  formerly  capital  ofaducliy  oftlie 
same  name.  It  was  Ilie  antient  capital  of  l.onibardy"  and  is 
the  largest  city  of  Italy,  except  Rome;  but  although  it  is 
thought  rather  to  exceed  Naples  in  size,  it  docs  not  contain 
above  one  half  the  member  of  inhabitants.  If  is  seated  in  a 
Iileasant  plain,  between  the  river  Adda  and  Tesin.  It  is 
about  10  miles  in  circumference,  and  is  called  by  the  Italians, 
Milan  the  Great.  Here  are  22  gales,  230  chipiches,  00  con- 
vents, 100  religious  fniiernities,  120  schools,  and  about 
2r>0,(X)0  inluibitHiits.  Uroad  and  straight  streets  are  but  few 
in  comparison  to  the  narrow  and  crooked  ;  and  tlic  many 
|>aper\yindo\vs,  or  glass  an<l  paper  panes  intermixed,  even 
lu  the  tinest  palaces,  have  a  mean  appearance.  The  gover- 
nor's palace,  or  the  old  regency-house,  is  the  most  stately 
and  spacious.  The  cathedral  is  a  grand  structure,  being .500 
feet  Ion;,',  200  broad,  and  4(K)  high,  it  stands  in  the  centre 
of  the  city,  and,  next  to  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  is  the  largest  in 
Ifaly.  This  vast  fabric  is  entirely  built  of  solid  white  marble, 
and  is  supported  by  50  columns,  said  to  be  H4  feet  high. 
The  4  pillars  under  the  cupola  are  28  feet  in  circumference. 
The  college  of  St.  Ambrose  has  a  library,  which,  beside  some 
thousands  of  mainiscripts,  contains  4.5,000  piiiitcd  volumes. 
In  it  is  an  academy  of  painting.  The  most  considerable 
commerce  of  the  inhabitants  is  in  grain  (especially  rice,) 
cattle,  and  cheese,  which  they  export ;  and  they  have" manu- 
factures of  silk  and  velvet  stuffs,  stockings,  handkerchiefs, 
ribbons,  gold  and  silver  lace,  and  embroideiies,  woollen 
and  linen  i-Ioths,  glass,  and  earthen  ware  in  imitation  of 
China.  Here  are  several  rivers,  and  many  canals.  It  is  fi,5 
miles  N.  of  Genoa,  14.5  N.  N.  W.  of  Florence,  and  270  N.  W. 
of  Kome.    Lat.  45.  28.  N.  Ion.  9.  10.  E. 

IMI'LBORNPORT,  a  borough  of  Somersetshire,  sur- 
rounded in  a  niantier  by  Dorsetshire.  The  inhabitants  are 
about  1100.  It  is  no  market-town,  though  it  appears  in 
Doomsday  book  to  have  had  a  market  onci-,  and  .50  bur- 
gesses, it  is  seated  on  a  branch  of  the  river  Parret,  2  miles 
from  Sherborn  in  Doisetsjiire. 

MILCH,  tt.  \vilhl,,  Teiit.]  giving  milk. 

MILD,  «.  fmiW,  Sax.]  kind;  tender;  in<lulgcnt;  com- 
Vassionate  ;  not  easily  jirovoked  to  anger  ;  geptle ;  void  of 
acriinonv  ;  free  from  sharpness  oracidity. 

MI'LDENHALL,  a  large  populous  town  in  SuflTolk,  seated 
on  the  river  Lark,  a  branch  of  the  Ou.se,  with  a  harbour  for 
boats,  12  tniles  N.  W.  of  liury,  and  GO  N.  N.  E.  of  London. 
A  well-frequented  market  on  Friday,  especially  fortish  and 
wild-fowl. 

MI'LDEW,  s.  [mildettite,  Sax.]  a  disease  that  happens  to 
plants,  caused  by  a  dewy  moisture  falling  upon  them,  and 
continuing,  for  want  of  the  sun's  heat  to  draw  it  up;  spots 
made  in  linen,  mel;ds,  &c.  by  the  dampness  of  the  air. 

To  Ml'I.DEW,  f.  li.  to  spot  or  infect  with  mildew. 

Ml'LDLY,  nrf.  with  tenderness  and  gentleness. 

MI'LDNESS,  ».  gentleness,  tenderness,  or  clemency,  ap- 
plied to  persons.  Softness  or  mellowness,  applied  to 
taste. 

MILE,  s.  \meif.  Sax. J  a  common  measure  of  roads  in  Kng- 
land,  containing  17C0  yards,  or  62H0  feet. 

MrLE.STONE,  s.;i  stone  setup  on  the  road,  marked 
with  the  number  of  miles  from  any  chief  town. 

MI'IjFOIL,  s.  [from  mi//i?,  a  thousand  and  folium  a  leaf. 
Lat.]  the  two  English  species  of  this  genus  are,  the  spiked 
water  and  verticillated  water  milfoil ;  also  the  common 
yarrow.  The  common  and  lesser  hooded  milfoil  are  species 
of  bladder-wort. 

•AHLrOKD,  a  town  of  Pembrokeshire,  situated  on  the  N. 
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coast  of  Milford  Haven,  6  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Pembroke, 
and  6  S.  S.  W.  of  Haverfordwest.  A  new  qiiav  has  been 
lately  built  here,  and  a  considerable  number  of  "new  build- 
ings erected,  by  a  commercial  company  of  quakcrs  from' 
America. 

MILFORD-HATEN,  a  deep  inlet  of  the  Iri>h  Sea,  on 
the  coast  of  Pembrokeshire,  universally  allowed  to  be  the 
best  Harbour  in  Great  Britain,  and  as  sate  and  spacious  as 
any  in  Europe.  It  has  10  deei)  and  safe  creeks,  5  bavs,  and 
3  roads,  all  distinguished  by  their  several  names,  in'wliiclv 
1000  .sail  of  ships  may  ride  in  perfect" security,  and  at  sulii- 
cient  distance  from  each  other.  There  is  no  dangerin  sailing 
in  or  out  with  the  tide,  by  day  or  night,  from  wlKilever 
point  the  wind  may  happen  to  blow;  and  if  a  ship  in  dis- 
tress comes  in,  without  either  anchor  or  cable,  she  may  run 
oil  shore,  on  soft  ooze,  and  there  lie  in  safety  till  she  is  rc- 
iiltcd.  The  spring  tide  rises  in  this  harbour" ;36  feet,  so  (iiaf 
ships  may  at  any  time  be  laid  ashore.  The  breadth  of  the 
entrance,  between  rock  and  rock,  is  but  200  yards  at  lii;;h' 
water,  and  112  at  low  water.  One  great  advantage  alleml- 
ing  this  harbour  is,  that  a  ship  may  be  in  or  out  of  it  in  an- 
hour's  time,  and  in  8  or  10  hours  iiiiiy  be  on  the  coast  oflre- 
land,  or  ollthe  Land's  End  ;  they  niiiy  also  get  out  to  the  \V. 
much  sooner  than  from  either  Plymouth  or  Faluioulli.  The 
parliament,  on  April  14th,  17.59,  granted  10,000/.  for  forti- 
fvinij  this  harbour,  all  of  which  was  expended  on  the  fort  at 
Neyland,  which,  however,  still  renr.iins  nntinished. 

Ml'LlAll'i^  rt.  [from  milium,  millet,  Lat.J  suiall ;  resem- 
bling a  millet  seed.  Bliliat ;/  fitvr,  in  medicine,  is  a  malig- 
nant fever,  recc'iving  its  naine  from  the  skin  being  then 
sprinkled  aliovcrwitli  liille  purple  spots,  resembling  grains 
of  millet-seed. 

MILITANT,  a.  [from  mUes,  a  soldier,  Lat]  fighting  or 
acting  in  the  character  of  a  soldier.  In  divinity,  engaged 
ill  warfare  with  hell  and  the  world,  applied  to  the  church 
of  Christ  on  earth,  as  opposed  to  that  which  is  triumphant 
in  iieaven. 

MI'LITARY,   It.  [militari.',  from  miks,  a  soldier,  Lat.] 
professed  or  engaged  in  the  life  of  a  soldier;  belonging  to- 
the  army  ;  becoming  a  soldier ;  warlike. 

MILIT'IA,  (milis/i'd)  s.  [Lat.]  the  standing  force  ofiv 
nation;  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  trained  to  arms,  and 
acting  in  their  own  defence. 

JIILK,  s.  \mrflc.  Sax.]  a  white  .juice,  liquor,  or  humour, 
prepared  by  the  Deity  in  the  breasts  of  women,  and  dugs  of 
beasts,  for  the  nourisliuient  of  their  young  ;  any  white  tluid 
or  liquor  resembling  milk;  an  emulsion  made  by  almond.s 
blanched,  and  bruised  in  a  mortar. 

To  MILK,  V.  n.  \meolciun.  Sax.]  to  draw  milk  from  the 
teats  of  a  beast,  or  the  breast  of  a  woman,  with  the  hand ;  to 
give  suck. 

MI'LKEN,  a.  consisting  of  milk. 

MI'LKER, .«.  ou(!  that  draws  milk  from  animals. 

MI'LKINE.S.S,  s.  the  quality  of  a  thing  in  which  it  re- 
sembles milk. 

MrLKLIVERED,<r.  cowardly  or  timorous.  "  Milk-liicr'd 
man."  Shak. 

MI'LKMAID,  s.  a  woman  employed  in  milking  cattle.    \ 

Ml'LKPAlL,  .5.  a  vessel  into  which  cattle  are  milked.  ^ 

MILKPOTTAGE,  s.  a  kind  of  food  made  by  boiliugmilk 
with  water  and  oatmeal. 

INH'LKSOP,  s.  a  soft,  efi'cniina.te,  or  timorous  person. 

MI'LKTEETH,  *.  in  farriery,  are  those  small  teeth  which 
come  forth  before  when  a  foal  is  about  three  months  old,  and 
which  he  begins  to  cast  about  two  years  and  a  half  after, 
in  the  same  order  as  thev  grew. 

MILKWHITE,  a.  while  as  milk. 

Ml'LK\VO^^^N,  .5.  a  woman  who  sells  milk. 

MI'LKWOR'r,  s.  a  plant ;  the  pnHygala  of  l.innatus. 

MI'LKY,  a.  made  of  or  resembling  milk  ;  yielding  milk. 
Figuratively,  soft ;  gentle  ;  timorous. 

MI'LKY'-W.AY,  *.    See  Galaxy. 

MILL,  s.  [mi/hi.  Sax.]  an  engine  or  machine,  tn  which 
corn  or  any  other  substance  is  ground ;  anv  machine  whose 
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action  depends  on  a  circular  motion  ;  or»  macliine,  which, 
being  put  in  motion,  gives  a  violent  impression  on  things. 

To  JVIILL,  r.  a.  to  cm  ide  into  small  particles ;  to  grind  or 
diviilc  into  »mall  purticles  in  a  mill ;  to  beat  up  or  make 
cliccolati'  froth,  by  putting  its  particles  into  a  circular  mo- 
tion with  o  stick  rubbed  between  the  hands;  to  fiili,  icour, 
and  cieansewuolk-ii  stiifTs  iii  a  mill,  tii  coinage,  to  s^ln)p 
the  rim  ofmoney,  to  prevent  clippins  i.t. 

MlLL-COtr, .'.  the  teeth  o:j  the  ed^es  of  the  wheels  be- 
longing to  a  mill,  by  means  ot  which  they  lock  iiito  each 
other. 

MILL-DAM,  X.  the  monnd,  or  banK  by  which  water  is 
kept  to  a  proper  lieijjht  for  working  a  mill. 

MILLEXA'HIAN,  s.[nii7/e««r«u-,  from  «iiV/«,  a  thousand, 
Lat.  I  one  who  believes  or  expects  tlie  rniltttmitim. 

-Mi  LLRNaRY',  a.  [milleiiaire,Vi:  from  mille,  a  thousand, 
Lat.}  consisting  of  a  thousand. 

Ml'LLENlST',  s  [from  «ii7/e,  a  thousand,  Lat.]  one  who 
holds  the  millennium. 

MILLENNIUM,  i.  [Lat.J  in  divinity,  the  space  of  a 
thousand  years,  which  tlie  righteous,  as  supposed  by  some, 
shall  pass  with  Christ  upon  earth,  at  his  second  coming. 

MILLE'NNI.\L,  a.  \millenninm,  from  mille,  a  thousand, 
Lat.]  belonging  to  the  millennium. 

Ml'LLEI'EDE,  s.  in  entomology,  a  well  known  insect, 
thus  denominated  from  the  great  number  of  its  feet.  It  is 
uselid  in  medicine. 

M  I'LL  EU,  *.  one  who  looks  after  a  mill.  A  flv. 

MILLERS-THUMB,  in  ichthyology,  an  English  name 
for  the  tish  called  also  the  bull-head. 

MILLE'SIMAL,  o.  Ifrom  »niY/«,  a  thousand,  Lat.]  thou- 
sandth; consisting  of  tliousaudtli  parts. 

MILLET,  t.  [milium,  |)robably  from  mille,  a  thousand, 
Lat.  on  account*  of  its  producing  many  grains]  a  plant 
brought  originally  from  the  east,  which  produces  a  very 
small  <'rain,  used  m  puddings.  The  millet  cyprus-grass  is 
a  kind  of  hulrnsh. 

Ml'LLlN  ER,  s.  [Johnson  derives  this  word  from  Milaner, 
an  inhabitant  of  Milan,  as  a  Lombard  is  a  banker]  one  who 
sells  ribbands,  caps,  and  other  coverings  belonging  to  a  wo- 
man's dress. 

MI'LLINERY,  n.  belongingloorsoldby  a  milliner.  Used 
substantively,  for  goods  or  dress  sold  by  a  milliner. 

MI'LLION,  s.  \miUivn,  Fr.J  the  number  of  an  hundred 
myriads,  or  ten  hundred  thousand.  Proverbially,  any  very 
great  number. 

MTLLIONTH,  a.  the  ten  hundred  thousandth. 

Ml'LLlPES,  s.  [Lat.]  the  common  wood-louse,  so  called 
from  its  numerous  feet. 

MILL-REE,  *.  [Port.]  a  Portuguese  gold  coin,  in  value 
Gi.  Sjrf. 

MI'LLSTONE,  s.  [mijlenstan.  Sax.]  the  stone  of  a  mill  by 
which  corn  is  ground. 

MILT,  t.  [»wjW<,  Sax.j  in  natural  history,  the  soft  roe  in 
fish,  so  called,  because  it  yields  a  white  ur  milky  juice  when 
pressed. 

Ml'LTON,  or  Milton  Abbf.y,  an  antient  town  in 
Dorsetshire,  chiefly  noted  for  its  abbey,  now  in  ruins,  built 
and  founded  by  king  Athelslan.  It  is  14  miles  N.  E.  of 
Dorchester,  and  112  W.  by  S.  of  Loudon.  Market  on 
Tuesday. 

Ml'LTON,  or  Milton  Royal,  a  town  in  Kent,  former- 
ly the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Kent,  and  of  king  Alfred, 
who  had  a  castellated  palace  here,  which  stood  below  the 
church,  and  it  is  now  famous  for  its  excellent  oysters.  It 
is  seated  on  the  E.  Swale,  a  branch  of  the  river  Medway.  It 
is  14  milesN.  £.  of  Maidstone,  and  m  E.  of  London.  Mar- 
ket on  Saturday. 

•Ml'LTON, a  town  of  Kent,  1  mile  E.  of  Gravesend,  but 
incorporated  with  it.  King  Henry  VIII.  raised  a  block- 
house and  platform  here  for  the  defence  of  this  town  and 
Gravesend,  and  for  the  command  of  the  river. 

MIME, ».  [from  mimeomai,  to  imitate,  Gr.]  a  buffoon,  who 
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by  raimickins  the  nction  or  manner  of  Some  other  p«rson, 
endeavours  to  create  mirth. 

To  MIME,  r.  n.  to  mimic  the  gestures  or  manners  of 
another,  so  .as  to  cause  laughter. 

Ml'MIC,  fl.  [mimicus,  Lat.  from  mimeomai,  to  imitate, 
Gr.]  imitating  or  copying  the  actions  of  a  person,  so  as  to 
render  them  ridiculous,  and  to  excite  laughler. 

Ml'MIC,  s.  [mimicus,  from  mimeomtii,  to  imitate,  Gr.]  a 
person  who  imitates  the  actions  or  manner  of  aiiollier  so  as 
to  exeite  laughter.    Fijjtiratively,  a  servile  imitator. 

To  Ml'MIC, !'.  a.  to  imitate  the  actions  of  aiioiher  so  as 
to  make  them  ridiculous,  and  to  excite  laughter;  to  imi- 
tate. 

MI'MICAL,  a.  [mimieus,  Lat.  from  mimeomai,  to  imitate, 
Gr.]  copying  like  a  mimic. 

AlrMiC.ALLY,  arf.  in  imitation  ;  in  a  mimical  manner. 

MI'MICRV,  s.  the  quality  or  art  of  assuming  tlie  air, 
looks,  manner  of  expression,  and  action,  of  another. 

Ml'MOGIlAPHER,  s.  [from  mimos,  a  mimic,  and  grapho, 
to  write,  Gr.]  a  writer  of  farces. 

Ml'NATORY,  o.  [from  iniuor,  Lat.J  containing  threats. 

To  MINCE,  V.  a.  [mincer,  Er.]  to  cut  into  very  small  bits 
or  pieces ;  to  mention  any  thing  scrupulously,  or  by  a  little 
at  a  time;  to  palliate  or  extenuate.  Neuterly,  towalk  with 
short  steps  in  an  affected  manner ;  to  speak  with  cflemiua- 
cy,  or  so  r.s  to  omit  syllables. 

"AH'NCINGLY,  aii.  in  small  parts;  not  fully  ;  with  pal- 
liation or  extenuation. 

MIND,  *.  [^emind,  Sax]  the  rational  soul;  the  under- 
standing; affection;  choice;  thoughts  or  seuliments  ;  opi- 
nion; memory;  remembrance. 

To  Ml  ND,  I',  a.  to  take  notice  of,  or  observe  ;  to  regard  ; 
to  excite  in  the  mind  ;  to  recall  to  a  person's  mind,  or  re- 
vive in  his  memory  ;  to  admonish,  from  minder,  Belg,  Neu- 
terly,  to  incline  or  be  disposed  to. 

Ml'NDED,  a.  disposed  ;  inclined;  affected. 

Ml'NDEN,  a  consideidble  trading  town  of  Westphalia, 
with  a  fertile  territory  of  the  same  name,  about  96  miles  in 
circumference,  subject  to  Prussia.  On  a  heath  near  this 
town.  Prince  Feidiuand  of  Brunswick  defeated  the  French 
Marshall  Contades,  in  1769,  with  the  loss  of  7000  men  kil- 
led, wounded,  and  prisoners.  It  is  seated  on  the  river 
Weser,  37  miles  S.  W.  of  Hanover. 

MI'NDFUL,  o. attentive  ;  heeding;  retaining  in  the  me- 
mory. 

Mindfully,  arf.  attentively. 

Ml'NDFULNESS,  *.  attention  ;  heed,  or  regard. 

MrNDLES.S,n.  inattentive;  regardless  ;  Inanimate  ;  not 
endued  with  a  rational  soul. 

MINE,  pronoun  possessive  [m^n,  Sax.]  Miitewzs  formerly 
used  always  befuie  a  vowel  ;  at  prtseut,  if  a  substan- 
tive precedes  we  use  miiie ;  but  when  it  follows,  m>/ ;  as, 
"  This  is  my  book."  Or, "  This  book  is  mine,"  Belonging 
to  me. 

MINE,  s.  [mine,  Fr.J  a  place  or  cavern  in  the  earth  con- 
taining metals,  stone,  or  coal ;  a  hollow  dug  under  any  for- 
tification, thatitniay  sink  for  want  of  support,  or  that  pow- 
der may  be  lodged  in  it,  by  means  of  which  every  thing  up- 
on it  may  be  blown  up. 

To  MINE,  V.  n.  to  dig  mines;  to  form  any  hollows  or 
cavities  underground  by  digging.  Actively,  to  sap;  to 
ruin  by  mines ;  to  destroy  by  secret  means  or  slow  degrees. 

Ml'iSEIIEAD.a  town  of  Somersetshire,  containing  about 
500  housej, and  2000  inhabitants.  Here  is  a  safe  and  com- 
modious harbour  for  ships  of  large  burden,  formed  by  a  pier 
and  quay,  to  which  last  a  new  head  has  been  added,  the 
beach  cleared,  Ac.  It  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  to 
Ireland  and  the  West  Indies  and  is  31  miles  N.  of  Exeter, 
and  IGI  W.by  S.  of  London.  Market  on  Wednesday. 

MI'NER,  s.  [mincur,  Fr.J  one  that  digs  in  caverns  for 
metals,  stones,  or  coals ;  one  who  is  a  maker  of  military 
mines. 

MINERAL,  f.ffrom  mm«-«?e,  low  Lat]  any  bodv  dug  cut 
of  the  earth.    Though  all  metals  are  minerals,  yet  all  rnintmls 
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■re  not  metals.     Minerals,  in  the  restrained  sense,  ore 
bndirs  tliat  may  be  mcitet),  but  not  niulleated. 

MI'NKKAL.a.  consisiiiij;  of  bodies  dug  out  of  the  earth; 
coiisistiii!;  of  nielalline-partii'les. 

AIINEllALIST,  *.  one  siiilied  or  employed  in  extracting 
ores  or  minerals. 

MINERALlZi'^RS,  *.  in  rlijmistry,  tlxistj  su!>stiinces 
wbicli  are  combined  wiiii  nietuU  in  their  ores  ;  such  a  sul- 
phur, arsenic,  oxygen,  carbonic  acid,  Ac. 

MIN  ICRALOGIST,  s.  [t'rom  mineralogic,  Fr.]  one  who 
%vrites  upon  minerals. 

MINILRA'LOGV,  x.  [minitatogie.  Fr.]  the  doctrine  of 
nijneraU. 

Ml'NFJlAI.  WATERS, .?.  waters  which  hold  some  mef.il, 
earth,  or  salt,  in  solution.  They  are  frecjucntly  termed  me- 
dicinal waters. 

MINERVA,*,  in  mythology,  the  goddess  of  wisdom  and 
the  arts.  She  is  described  with  the  jx-lmet  on  her  head, 
a  spear  in  her  right  hand,  and  a  shield  in  her  left,  anii_ 
was  fabled  to  have  been  produced  out  of  the  head  of 
Jupiter. 

MiNK'Vr.R,  s.  a  skin  with  specks  of  while. 
To  MI'NGJ^E,  V.  a.  [mingelen,  Teut.]  to  mix  ;  to  join;  to 
unite  with  somi'lhinf;  else;  lo compound      Neuterly,  to  be 
mixed  or  united  with. 
Ml'NG  LE,  /.  a  mixture  ;  a  medley  or  confused  mass. 
MINGLER,*.  one  who  mixes  different  lliinijs  IO}fethor. 
MINGRKLIA,  a  province  of  Asia,  situated  along  the  R. 
coast  of  the  Black  ^-ea.    The  pricipality  is  hereditary,  and 
is  governed  by  a  prince  who  takes  the  title  of  Dadian,  or 
thief  of  justice.    The  tribute  enacted   by  the  Turks,  is  a 
quantity  of  linen  cloth  made  in  the  country.     The  face  of 
this  country,  its  products,  and  the  customs  and  manners 
of  the  inhabitants,  are  similar  lo  those  of  Georgia. 

MTNIATURE,  *.  {miniature,  Fr.\  the  representation  of 
a  thing  io  a  very  small  size. — Gay  improperly  uses  it  us  an 
adietrive, 

MrNIKlN,  a.  [See  Manikin]  small;  diminutive;  used 
in  contempt. 

MINIM,  s.  [from  miuimut,  the  least,  Lat.]  a  small  being 
or  person.  Applied  in  the  northern  countries  to  a  very 
small  fish. 
MI'.VLMUS,  ».  [Lat.l  a  being  of  the  least  size. 
MI'NION,  *.  {rni^nn,  Ff.]  a  favourite  or  darling.  Ge- 
nerally applied  to  a  person  who  has  the  chief  place  in  a 
prince's  or  great  man's  favour,  on  account  of  his  servile  com- 
pliances and  flattery.  With  printers,  a  small  sort  of  print- 
Hig-letier. 

M  I'NIOUS,  a.  [from  minium,  red  lead,  Lat.]  of  the  colour 
of  red  lead  or  vermilinn. 

I'o  MTOISH,  v.a.  [a  contraction  from  dimijiith]  to  lessen ; 
to  lo|i  or  impair. 

MINISTER,  s.  [Lat.]  any  person  employed  as  an  agent, 
or  to  transact  atfairs  for  another ;  one  etnployed  by  a  sove- 
reign in  the  administration  of  public  affairs  ;  an  instriiment 
or  means  applied  to  accomplish  any  eud  ;  a  person  who 
perfcrms  the  public  service  in  divine  worship  ;  an  agent 
from  a  forei;;n  power,  who  has  not  the  dignity  or  creden- 
tials of  an  ambassador. 

To  MI'NISTER,  v.  a.  [from  minister,  a  servant,  Lat.]  to 
serve  or  attend  on  God,  the  public,  tra  private  person. 

MINISTERIAL,  a.  attendant;   ac^inj;  undc-r  superior 
authoriiv  ;  sacerdotal. 
'  MINISTERIALLY,  ad.  in  a  ministerial  manner. 

MTNISTERY,  ».  [now  contracted  info  three  syllables, 
tii  mi.:istru  ;  from  mtwiifrr,  a  servant,  Lat.]  office,  service  ; 
the  discharge  of  any  otbce  or  performance  of  the  orders  and 
ein;)lnvment  of  another. 

Ml'N.  iTRAL,  1.  belonging  to  a  delegate ;  One  employed 
by  another,  or  a  clergyman. 

MI'NISTRANT,  a.  [ministruvi,  from  minister,  a  servant, 
Ijtt.]  attendinj;  upon;  actitig  as  subordinate,  deiK>ndant, 
or  at  command. 

MINISTRATION,  i.  [ministratio,  from  minitter,  a  ser- 
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▼ant,  Lat.]  the  office  of  a  person  commissioned  by,  or  acting 
at  the  coini<.;atid  of,  another;  attendance;  intervention; 
service  ;  office  ;  tlie  employ  of  a  clergyman. 

MI'NISTRY,  s.  [contracted  from  mtnistiri/]  office  :  ser- 
vice ;  9gencv  ;  busmess  ;  persons  employed  instate  affairs. 

MI'NIUM,  f.  [Lat.l  lead  calcined  in  a  reverberatory 
furn«c£  till  it  is  of  a  red  colour. 

.MI'NNOCK,*.  [perhaps  from  m/g-iion,  Fr.la  favourite,  or 
darling.    Johnson  thinks  it  synonymous  witli  minx. 

MI'ISNOW,  s.  \menue.,  Fr.]a  small  fresh-water  fish. 

Ml'NOR,  a.  [the  comparative  ot'parvut,  little,  Lat.]  pretty 
or  inconsiderable  ;  less  ;  smaller.  . 

Ml'NOR,*.  one  not  arrived  at  full  age  ;  one  under  age  ; 
one  younger  than  another,  when  used  coniparativelv.  In 
logic,  the  least  term  in  a  proposition,  or  the  second  pro- 
position  in  a  regular  syllogism. 

To  KlI'NORATE,  r.  a.  [from  mtVun-,  less,  Lat.J  to  lesseai 
or  'lintinish. 

MINO'RCA,  a  considerable  island  in  the  Mediterranean, 
lying  24  miles  N.  E.  of  Majorca.  It  is  about  30  miles  in-: 
length  and  Vi  in  breadth,  and  chiefly  valuable  for  the  ex- 
cellent harbour  of  Port  Mahon.  It  is  a  mountainous  coun- 
try, with  some  fruitful  valleys,  where  there  are  excellent 
mules.  Rabbits  are  in  great  pleiity,  and  here  are  plantations 
of  palm-trees  which  bear  no  fruit,  vines,  olives,  cotton,  ami 
capers.  The  peasants  are  very  dexterous  with  their  slings, 
and  command  their  cattle  with  them.  The  houses  on  the 
island  are  computed  at  30C0,  and  the  inhabitants  at  37,000. 
It  was  taken  by  the  English  in  1708,  and  kept  by  them  till 
l/.Ofi,  when  the  French  took  it.  It  was  restored  to  the  En- 
j;lish  by  the  treaty  of  176.3,  aiid  retaken  by  the  Spaniards 
in  the  American  war,  and  confirmed  to  them  by  the  peace  of 
1783.  Citudelia  is  the  capital,  beside  which  there  are  Port 
Mahon,  Labor,  and  Mercadal. 

M INORITY,  *.  [minoriti,  Fr.]  the  state  of  a  person  who 
is  under  age,  or  not  arrived  to  years  of  discretion  and  matu- 
rity ;  the  state  of  being  less  ;  the  smaller  number,  opposed 
to  vuijnrity. 

MrNOTAUR,  t.  [from  Minot.m  antient  king  of  Crete, 
who  was  supposed  to  keep  tlie  Minotaur,  and  tanrm,  a  bull, 
Lat.J  a  monster  supposed  to  be  half  man  and  half  beast,  as. 
described  by  the  antients. 

Ml'NSTER,  *.  {miiistrert,^A\,\  a  monastery  ;  a  cathedral 
chinch. 

Ml'NSTRRL,  *.  [»iene»/>i7,  Span.]  a  musician;  one  that, 
plavs  upon  musical  instruments. 

Ml'NSTIlEl^EY,  t.  instrumental  mvU  •  a  band  ornum* 
ber  of  persons  playing  on  uuisical  instriuner.ts. 

MINT,  *.  [minie.  Sax.} a  plant ;  a  place  where  money  is- 
coined,  from  miiu.  Dan. 

To  MINT,  V.  a.  (see  the  noun)  to  coin  or  stamp  money. 
Figuratively,  to  invent  or  forge. 

All'NTAGE,  *.  that  which  is  ccv.ied  or  stamped  ;  the 
duty  paid  for  coining. 

MI'NTI'R,*.  a  coiaer  or  stamper  of  money, 

Ml'NTM.VN,  *.  one  skilled  in  coinage. 

MI'NTMAS'TER,  *.  a  person  who  has  the  managementi 
and  care  of  the  coinage.    Figuratively,  one  who  invents. 

MINUET,  *.  \meuuet,  Fr.]  a  stately  regular  dance, 
performed  generally  by  two  persons,  consisting  of  a  sink, 
boree,  and  two  straight  steps  :  the  figure  resembles  a  ca- 
pilslZ. 

MI'NUM,*.  in  music,  *.anote  of  slow  time,  two  of  which- 
make  a  semi-bref. 

MINU'TE,  «.  \niinutut,  from  mimm,  to  diminish,  Lat.]; 
small,  either  in  bulk    or  consequence ;    little ;    slender.- 

Ml'NUTK,  *.  [distinguished  from  the  adjective  by  be- 
ing accented  on  the  first  syllable,  miniUum,  Lat.]  in  geo- 
niefry,  the  60th  part  of  a  degree  of  a  circle.  Minutes  are 
denoted  by  one  accent,  ihus(');  as  the  second,  or  60tJ» 
purt  ofa  minute,  is  by  two  accents,  thus(");  and  the  third 
by  three  ('"),  &c.  Mimite,  in  time,  is  the  60th  part  of 
an  hour.     ki.  architecture,  it  usually  denotes  the  OOth^ 
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loine'imes  llio  .lOlli  part  of  a  module.     In  writing,  it  is  ujcd 
for  u  short  tiipinoir,  or  slit'tciiofii  lliins. 

To  MINUTK,  ».  a.  [miiitaci;  Fr.]  to  set  down  in  short 
hints. 

AirNUTI'^BOOK,  t.  a  book  of  short  hints,  or  memo- 
randa. 

^MINUTE-GLASS,  i.  glass  of  which  (he  sand  measures  a 
Bunute. 

MINUTELY,  rtd.  with  great  exactness  ;  without  omis- 
sion of  flit'  least  circumstance. 

MIXUTICNKSS,  n.  excessive  sniaUness  ;  extreme  accu- 
racy orc.ircunistantialness;  inconsiderableness. 

MINX,  ».  a  younir,  pert,  wanton,  or  iiH'ectcd  jjirl. 

MI'RACI>I'i,  s,  [tniraodum,  from  miroi;  to  wonder,  Lat.]  a 
sensible  eft'ect,  either  in  itself  or  its  circumstances  super- 
natural ;  i>r  that  which  is  iu  some  respect  or  otiier  beside  or 
contrary  to  the  fixed  laws  of  nature,  and  cause  of  commovi 
providence,  which  not  beinj;  to  be  acconnted  for  in  a  natu- 
ral way,  must  be  ascribed  to  the  occasional  interposition  of 
God  himself,  or  some  invisible  intelli;;cnta<,'ent. 

MIRA'CULOUS,  0.  \miraciiUiix,  Fr.]  done  by  miracles; 
effected  by  power  more  than  natural. 

MIRACULOUSLY,  ad.  beyond  the  known  powers  or 
laws  of  nature^ 

MIRACULOUSNKS.S,*.  the  state  of  being  effected  be- 
yond the  ordinary  powers  or  laws  of  nature. 

MIRbl,  s.  [moer,  Belg.J  mud  ;  dirt  moistened  with  rain  or 
water.     An  ant ;  a  pismire,  from  nii/r,  Bril. 

To  MIRE,  t'.  a.  to  daub  with  mud ;  to  whelm  in  the 
mud. 

MI'RINESS, «.  the  quality  of  bein^  muddy. 

MI'RROR,  *.  [miroir,  Fr.]  a  looking-};lass,  or  any  thing 
which  represents  objects  by  reflection  ;  a  pattern  or  exem- 
plar, as  beinj;  that  on  which  the  eye  oufjht  to  be  lixed  to 
transcribe  its  perfections.  In  mineralogy,  a  kind  of  trans- 
parent stone. 

MIRTII,  t.  [myrhde.  Sax.]  merriment ;  gaiety  ;  laugh- 
ter ;  a  jest  which  excites  laughter. 

MIRTHFUL,  «.  full  of  jov  and  gaiety. 

MIRTHLESS,  a.  sorrow-ful. 

MI'ilY,  o.  deep  in  mud  ;  consisting  of  mud. 

MIS,  [Sax.  from  missa,  Goth.]  is  an  inseparable  particle, 
and  in  composition  denotes  defect,  error,  deprivation,  cor- 
ruption, Arc. 

MISACCEPTATIOS,  *.  the  act  of  taking  any  thing  in 
a  wrons;  sense. 

MISADVE'NTURR,  s.  [mcmventure,  Fr.]  ill  luck ;  bad 
fortune.  In  law,  manslaughter. 

MISADVE'NTURED,  a.  unfortunate. 

MISADVI'CE,  s.  wrong  or  mistaken  advice ;  bad 
counsel. 

MISADVI'SED,  (misadi-ized)  ad.  wrongfully  counsel- 
led. 

MISA'IMED,  o.  not  aimed  rigliflv. 

MISA'NTHROl'IST,  s.  [from  miseo,  to  hate,  and  anthro- 
pot,  a  man,  Gr.]  a  hater  of  niankind  ;  one  that  flies  the  so- 
ciety of  mankind  from  a  principle  of  discontent. 

iNllS.^'NTHROPY,  s.  [from  miseo,  to  hate,  and  aiithropos, 
a  man,  Gr.]  the  act  of  hating  or  avoiding  the  society  of 
mankind. 

MLSATPLICATION,  s.  an  improper  application  ;  the 
act  of  applyinga  thing  to  a  wrong  use. 

To  MISAPPLY',  II.  a.  to  apply  improperly,  or  to  wrong 
purposes. 

'lo  MISAPPREIIE'ND, ».  a.  to  mistake  a  person's  mean- 
ing ;  to  understand  a  thing  in  a  wrong  sense. 

MISAPPREHENSION,*. a  mistake. 

To  MI.SASCRl  BE,  v.  a.  to  ascribe  falsely. 

To  MISA.SSI'GN.f.  a.  to  assign  erroneously. 

To  MISBECO'ME,  v.  a.  preter.  misbecame  ;  to  be  incon- 
sistent with  a  person's  character;  to  disgrace;  to  be  un- 
suitable. 

MISBEGOT,  or  MISBEGOTTEN,  a.  uulawfully  be- 
gotten 
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To  MISRKn.\TE,  v.n.  to  act  ill,  or  inconsistent  ^'ith  a 
person's  character. 

MISBEH.VVED,  <r.  ill-bred  ;  uncivil. 

IVnSBEHA'VlOUR,  s.  want  of  decency  to  others;  ill- 
conduct;  want  of  civility  or  breeding. 

MlSBELi'EF,  {misbelief)  s.  an  erroneous  or  wrong  be- 
lief. 

To  MISBELIEVE,  (misbeUcve)  V.  n.  to  distrust. 

MISBELIE'VKR,  {7nisbeleivcr)  t.  one  that  holds  a  false 
religion,  or  believes  wrongly. 

'I'o  M ISCA'L,  (mitkiiil)  V.  a.  to  call  by  a  wrong  name. 
'    To  MISCA'LCULATE,  ».  a.  to  be  wrong  in  a  computa- 
tion or  reckoning ;  to  reckon  wrong. 

MISCA'URIAGE,  (wiAnrrirf^)  *.  want  of  success;  ill- 
conduct;  abortion,  or  the  act  of  bringing  forth  before  due 
time. 

To  MISCA'RRV,  V.  71.  to  fail ;  to  fail  of  success  in  an  un- 
dertaking; to  be  brought  to  bed  before  due  time. 

To  MISCAST,  r.  a.  to  add  up  or  compute  wrong. 

MISCELLA'Nl'.OU.S,  s.  [miscellaneus,  trom  misceo,  to  mix, 
Lat.]  mingled  ;  cousistuig  of  difterent  kinds. 

MISCELLANY,  s.  (sometimes  acecntcd  on  the  second 
syllable)  a  book  coiitaiuiiig  a  collection  of  diflerent  pieces, 
sometimes  containing  the  works  of  difterent  authors. 

MISCH  A'NCE,  s.  ill  luck  ;  a  thing  happening  amiss,  but 
neither  intended  nor  foreseen. 

MI'SCHIEF,  {miicheif)  s.  [meschef,  old  Fr.]  any  thing 
done  to  harm  or  injure  another ;  an  ill  consequence,  or  vex- 
atious afl'air. 

MI'SCHIEF-MAKER,  {mUcherf  maker)  t.  one  who  pro- 
motes quarrels  between  others,  and  causes  mischief. 

Ml'SCllIEVOU.S,  (tnisclieevous)  a.  (sometimes  accented 
on  the  second  syllable)  hurtful;  injurious;  spiteful;  ma- 
licious. 

MISCHIE'VOIISLY,  {mischeivously)  ad.  maliciously; 
spitefully  ;  hiirtfiillv. 

MI^CIIIE'VOUSNESS,  {mischeivousneis) s.  the  quality  of 
delighting  in  doing  harm  ai>d  injury  to  others. 

^l^SClBLEJ  a.  [from  misceo,  to  mix,  Lat.]  capable  of  being 
mixed. 

MISCITATION,  s.  a  wrong  quotation. 

ToMISClTE,  f.  a.  to  quote  words  of  an  author 
wrong. 

MISCLA'IM,  s.  an  erroneous  or  mistaken  claim. 

MISCOMPUTATION,  *.  false  reckoning. 

To  MISCONCEIVE,  {mishonse(xe)v.a.  to. have  a  Wrong 
idea  of. 

MISCONCEPTION,  s.  a  false  notion. 

MISCO'NDUCT,  J.  ill  behaviour. 

MISCOxXJE'CTURE,  s.  a  wrong  guess. 

To  MISCONJE'CTURE,  v.a.  to  guess  wrong. 

MISCONSTRUCTION,  *.  the  act  of  ascribing  a  wrong 
sense  to  words  or  actions. 

To  MISCONSTRUE,  v.  a.  to  interpret  wrong. 

To  MISCO'UNSEL, ».  a.  to  advise  wrong. 

To  MISCO'UNT,  f.  a.  [mcroiitcr,  FrJ  to  reckon  wrong. 

MI'SCREANCE,  or  MISCREANCY,  «.  [»i«mance,  Fr.J 
adherence  to  a  false  religion;  false  faith. 

MISCREANT,*,  [mesoiant,  Fr.]  in  its  primary  sense, 
one  that  holds  a  false  faith,  or  believes  iu  false  gods.  Se- 
condarily, a  vile  and  wicked  wretch. 

MISDE'ED,  s.  ■d'Di\e  action. 

'lo  MISDEME'AN,  {misdemien)  v.  a.  to  beliavc  ill. 

MISDEME'.'VNOR,  {misdemienor)  s.  a  slight  offeiice ; 
something  less  than  a  crime. 

MISDEVOTION,  s.  mistaken  piety. 

To  MISDO',  V.  a.  preter.  /  have  misdonc  ;  to  do  wrong,  or 
commit  a  crime.    Neuterly,  to  commit  faults, 

MISDO  ER,  *.  an  oft'cnder. 

MISDOING,  s.  offence ;  deviation  from  right. 

To  MISDOUBT,  (,mitdout)v.  a.  to  suspect  of  deceit  or 
danger. 

MISDOUBT,  {■mitdo<u)  i.  suspicion  of  crime  or  danger; 
irresolution. 
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To  MISEMri.OT,  I',  n.  toapplv  to  a  wroiiijiue. 

BilSF-MPLOYMENJ',  s.  llie  act  of  ;(i)i)lyii)g  to  an  im- 
proper use. 

MI'SF-K,  (mizer)  s.  [from  viiter,  Rsiscrable,  Lat.J  forincrl.v 
used  for  a  person  in  urettliediiess  or  caliiriiily  ;  or  for  a 
base  ami  mean  person;  Inil  at  present  to  one  wiio,  tliougli 
jKissesscd  of  riches,  endures  all  llie  hardships  of  indii;cnce, 
either  to  increase  or  avoid  spcndin<;  tlieiu. 

MISICKAIJLE,  {mheiahle)  a.  [miseial/lilis,  frotn  viiser, 
niiscj-able,  Lat.]  unhappy  ;  calamitous,  or  wretched ;  very 
hail  ;  siivinj;  to  excess. 

.Ml'SUUAliLANCSS,  (m'izcrablmess)  s.  the  qu:iiitv  which 
denominates  a  person  wretched,  or  an  object  of  pity  ;  ex- 
cessive na'simonv. 

MLSKUAULV,  (mi-crahli/)  ad.  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
become  an  object  of  compassion;  desperately  ;  shockiiijily  ; 
"  7»/iier«4/v  slabbed  to  death."  Suut/i.  Wretchedly;  mean- 
ly ;  covetously  ;  or  like  a  miser. 

MI'SERY,.  Xmizery)  s.  [miseria,  from  luis^r,  miserable, 
Lat.]  such  a  state  of  wretchedness,  uuliappinesj,  or  cala- 
Tiiilv,  as  renders  a  person  an  object  of  com passiou. 

MISFORTUNE,  s.  want  of  success  ;  calamity  ;  ill  luck, 
or  povertv,  not  happening'  by  a  person's  own  foiilt. 

To?rIISGrVE,  f.  a.  to  siispect ;  to  presage  sometbing 
ill ;  to  suspect  some! bins  amiss. 

To  MISCiO'VERN,  v.  «.  to  govern  ill. 

MI.SGO'VERNED,  a.  under  no  restraint;  rude;  ill- 
bred. 

MISGO'VERNMENT,  *.  ill  admiuistration  of  affairs; 
ill  management ;  irregularity  ;  or  immodest  behaviour. 

MISCiUI'DANTE,  J  a  false  direction. 

To  MISGUIDE,  f.  «•  (o  direct  wr«ug  ;  to  guide  the 
wrong  wav. 

MISHAP,  {mis-hap)  s.  any  evil  that  happens  nnex- 
pcctedlv. 

.MI'SI'IMASH,  s.  [mifcAirt,  Belg.]  a  hodi;epodi;e :  a  low 
word. 

To  MISINFER,  »•.  a.  to  draw  a  wrong  inference. 

To  MISINFORM,  r.  n.  to  deceive  bv  fa'se  accounts. 

MISINFORMATION,  s.  n  false  intelligence,  or  ac- 
count. 

To  MISINTE'RPRET,  f.  a.  to  explain  in  a  wrong  sense. 

MISINTCRPRETA  riON,  s.  explanation  in  a  wrong 
sense. 

ToMlS,IO'TN,  K.  a.  to  joinin  an  improper  manner. 

To.MJS.IU'DGE,  V.  71.  to  form  false  opinions.  Actively, 
to  mistake;  to  judge  ill  of. 

To  MISLA'Y,r.  a.  to  lay  in  a  wrong  place  ;  to  put  away 
so  as  not  to  be  able  to  find  again. 

MISL  \'YER,  s.  one  who  puts  things  in  a  wrong  place. 

To.MlSLE.    SceMizzi.E. 

To  MISLE'AD,  {mislied)  v.  a.  preter.  and  part.  pass. 
misled;  to  guide  in  a  wrong  way;  to  betray,  to  mischief,  or 
mistake,  \indcr  a  pretence  of  guiding. 

MISLE'ADER,  {misUeda]  s.  one  who  seduces  or  leads 
ti^ill. 

MI'SEKTOE.    See  Mistletoe. 

To  MISMA'NAGE,  f.  a.  to  conduct  or  manage  wrongly. 

MISMA'NAGEMENT,  s.  defect  of  conduct  or  be- 
haviour. 

To  MISMA'RK,  v.  a.  to  mark  or  distinguish  wrong. 

ToMISMATClI,  V.  «.  to  mistake  in  matching, 

To  MlSN'A'Sl  E,  V.  a.  to  call  by  a  wrong  name. 
MISNOMER,  s.  [Fr.]  in  law,  the   mistaking  a  man's 
name,  or  the  using  of  one  name  for  another,  which  is  the 
cause  of  abatements  of  writs 

ToMISOBSE'RVE,  {misohierve)  v.  a.  to  make  a  wrong 
remark. 

MISOGAMIST,  t.  [from  miseo,  to  hate,  arrd  ganws,  mar- 
riage, Gr^one  that  hates  marriage. 

-NIISO'G  YNY,  s.  [from  mis'n,  to  hate,  and  gune,  a  woman, 
GiJ  thenct  of  hating  woman  kind.  . 
To  MISO'RUER,  V.  a.  to  conduct  or  manageill. 
To  MISPE'L,  V.  a.  pre t.  and  part.  pass.  misjieU,    (This 
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word  and  its  derivatives,  should,  according  to  its  analogy, 
be  written  mis-iiiel)  to  spell  wrong. 

To  MISPE'M^,  f.  a.  preter.  and  part.  pass.  twu/K-n^. 
(This  word  shotdd,  according  toils  analogy,  be  written mi*- 
spend)Xi\  spend  ill,  >\aste  to  no  purpose,  or  "throw  away.  Tw 
waste  or  decay. 

MISPE'NDER,  t.  one  who  applies  to  a  wrong  purpose. 

ftllSPERSUA'SlON,  (mt"j/)«Mttt-<t:/iio«)  *.  a  wrong  notion, 
or  false  opinion. 

To  MISPL.\'CE,  V.  a.  to  put  in  a  wrong  place. 

To  MISPOINT,  V.  n.  to  set  a  wrong  point  or  stop  after  a 
sentence. 

To  MlSPRI'SFi,  (misprize)  v.  a.  sometimes  it  signities  to 
mistake,  from  misprcndre,  Fr.  and  sometijnes  to  undervalue, 
slight,  or  disdain,  from  mepriser,  Fr.     Obsolete. 

AllSPRI'SlON,  {misjirizhvn)  s.  scorn,  slight,  or  contempt. 
In  common  law,  a  neglect  or  oversight ;  as  where  a  person  . 
is  privy  to  some  treason  or  felr)ny  committed  by  another, 
and  veglects  to  reveal  it  to  the  king  or  his  council,  or  to  a 
magistrate ;  but  entirely  conceals  it.  This  is  called  Mispi  i- 
si^ni  of  those  crimes.  Incases  of  ilfi»pn>ion  of  treason,  the 
offender  is  to  be  imprisoned  during  the  king's  pleasure,  and 
to  forfeit  his  goods  and  chattels,  with  the  profits  of  his  lands. 
&c.  But  in  Misprision  of  felony,  the  oti'ender  is  only  to  be 
I)unislied  willi  fine  and  imprisonment,  and  to  remain  in  pri- 
son till  the  fine  is  paid. 

To  MISPROPO RTION,  v.  a.  to  join  in  an  unsnitiole 
proportion. 

To  MISQUOTE,  v.  a.  to  cite  an  author's  words  wrong. 

To  MISRECITE,  i.  «.  to  quote  or  recite  wrong. 

To  MISRE'CKON,  v.  a.  to  reckon  wrong;  to  coaipute 
wrong. 

To  .MISRI'.PO'RT,  r.  a.  to  give  a  false  account  of;  to  give 
an  account  which  is  both  disadvantageous  and  false. 

MISRP'PO  RT,  s.  a  false  account ;  a  false  and  malicious 
representation. 

To  MISR  l-;PRESE'NT,  (the  last  *  is  prou.  like  ;)  v.  a.  to 
rep  esent  falclv. 

MISREPRESENTATION,  i.  the  act  of  wilfully  repre- 
senting a  thing  otherwise  than  it  is. 

MISRU'LE,  s.  tumidt ;  confusion. 

MISS,  s.  I  contracted  from  mistress\  a  term  of  compliment 
used  in  addressing  a  young  and  unmarried  lady.  Figura- 
tively, a  prostitute. 

To  MISS,  f.  a.  preter.  missed,  particip.  pass,  mist;  to 
mistake;  to  fail  hitting  a  mark  ;  to  fail  of  obtaining  ;  to  dis- 
CMver  something  unexpectedly  wanting;  to  omit;  to  per- 
ceive tlie  want  of.  Neutcrly,  to  fly  wide  from;  not  to  hit 
a  mark  ;  to  prove  unsuccessful ;  to  fail  or  uiistake  ;  to  be 
lost  or  wanting. 

MI'SSAL,  s.  [from  viissa,  the  mass,  Lat.]  the  mass  book. 

To  MISSEE'Sl,  f.  «.  to  make  a  false  appearance. 

MlSSEI^rBIRD,  in  ornithology,  the  common  English 
name  of  the  larger  species  of  thrush. 

To  MISSE'RVE,  t.  a.  to  serve  unfaithfully. 

To  -MISSIIATE,!'.  n.  part.|mi*/io;>e</,  or  mishapeit.;  to  shape 
or  form  ill ;  to  def  inn. 

jNil'SSlEE,  a.  [missilis,  from  milto,  to  send,  Lat.]  ihiown 
bv  the  hand  or  from  an  engine.  Striking  at  a  dintunce,  ai)- 
plied  to  weapons. 

M^i^SION,  (;mVii>n)  «.  \missio,  from  milto,  to  8end,I-iH.] 
commission  ;  the  state  of  a  person  employed  by  armther  ; 
persons  sent  on  any  account  ;  usually  applied  to  those 
sent  to  propagate  the  gospel  in  foreign  parts.  Dismission 
or  discharge. 

MI'SSIONARY,  or  MI'SSIONER,  (mishonari),  orm'ishoner, 
s.[missi!jnaire,  Fr.]one  sent  to  propagate  religion  in  foreign 
parts. 

MISSISSIPPI,  a  considerable  river  of  Nortb  America, 
which  is  the  great  channel  of  the  waters  of  the  Ohio,  tlie  Il- 
linois, and  their  numerous  branches  from  the  E.  and  of  the 
Missouri  and  other  rivers  from  the  W.  Its  source  i<  uik 
kiiown,  but  its  length  (in  a  southerly  direction)  is  S'lpposed 
to  be  upward  of  30'J0  miles,  in  all  its  windings,  to  its  cntrauc* 
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•infoihe  Gulfof  Mexiro,  between  the  89th  and 00th  degrees 
ol'  W.  Ion.  In  lliis  livi'i-,  in  lat.  44.  30.  N.  are  the  Falls  of 
}<t.  Aiillioiiy,  w  liPiK  llie  whole  river,  which  is  more  than  2a0 
yards  wide,  tiiUs  perpindiciilarly  about  30  feet. 

MI'SSI  VE,  «.  sucli  us  may  be  sent ;  such  as  are  flung  at  a 
distance  by  llie  hand,  or  from  an  engine,  applied  to  weapons. 

'l"o  M1SSI'F/.\K,  (misspiefi)  v.  a.  pret.  mispoke,  part. 
tuisfiokm  ;  to  siptak  wroii;{  or  aniiss. 

iMIST,  s.  [tnist.  Sax.  I  a  meteor,  consistin'r  of  a  low  thin 
flond,  or  small  rain,  whose  «lrops  are  not  to  be  distinguished, 
rigiinilively,  any  thing  that  darkens,  or  obscures,  applied 
to  the  understanding. 

To  MIST,  11.  a.  lo  cloud  ;  lo  cover  with  a  steam  or  moist 
vapour. 

To  MISTA'KR,  »'.  a.  to  conceive  a  wrong  idea  of;  to 
take  a  thin^'  for  that  which  it  is  not,  or  lo  take  one  thing  for 
another.  Neulerly,  to  err;  in  form  a  false  judgment  or 
ideii. 

MISTA'KK,  s.  the  act  offormini^a  wrong  idea,  or  taking 
a  thing  for  what  it  is  not. 

MISTA'KKABLE,  *.  liable  to  be  mishiken. 

To  be  1\1IST,\'KKN,  ».  n.  to  err,  or  to  form  a  wron* 
opinion  or  judgment. 

MISTA'KIJnGLY,  ml.  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a 
wrongjudgment  or  idea. 

To  iVlISTA'TE,  V.  a.  to  state  wrong:  to  represent  in  a 
false  light. 

To  MISTE'ACH,  i-.o.  to  teach  wrong. 

To  MISTE'L,  V.  a.  to  relate  fali-  ly  ;  to  reckon  wrong. 

To  !\!  ISTE'liM,  V.  a.  to  call  by  a  wrong  name. 

MI'STERY,  t.  \mestier,  Fr.]  in  law,  an  art,  trade,  or  oc- 
cupation. This  word  is  generally,  but  improperly,  written 
titJsteni. 

To  MlSTHraK,  V.  a.  to  think  ill ;  to  think  wrong. 

To  MISTIME,  V.  a.  to  do  unseasonably. 

MI'STiNESS,  t.  cloudiness;  the  state  of  being  overcast, 
applied  to  the  sky. 

Ml'STION,  (pron.  as  spelt.)*,  [from  mistiu,  mixed,  Lat.] 
the  state  of  being  mixed. 

MISTLETOE,  MI'SLETOE,  orMI'SSELTOE,  t.  a  plant 
of  which  tliere  is  only  one  kind  in  Europe,  growing,  not  on 
the  ground,  but  on  other  trees,  as  the  oaK,  apple  tree,  pear- 
tree,  white  thorn,  A-c.  Some  physicians  ascribe  to  it  great 
virtnes  in  the  cure  of  the  epilepsy. 
•     Ml'STLIKE,  «.  resembling  a  mist;  like  a  mist. 

Ml'STOLD,  the  part.  pass,  of  Mistf.i.l. 

MISTDO'K,  the  part.  pass,  of  Mistake. 

Ml'STllESS,  I.  [maitresse,  Fr.]  a  woman  who  manages 
a  house,  and  keeps  servants ;  a  woman  skilled  in  any  thing; 
a  woman  teacher;  u  woman  who  is  the  object  of  a  person's 
love,  in  a  good  sense.  A  prostitute  ;  used  as  an  address  of 
coulempi, 

MISTRU'ST,  s.  suspicion ;  diffidence. 

'Jo  MISTRUST,  V.  a.  to  doubt. 

MISTRUSTFUL,  a.  suspicious. 

MISTRUSTFULLY,  ad.  in  such  a  manner  as  betrays  a 
suspicion. 

MISTRU'STFULNESS,  *.  the  quality  of  suspecting  the 
tidclitv  of  another. 

MISTRUSTLFSS, «.  confident. 

MISTY,  a.  cloudy ;  overcast,  applied  to  the  sky ;  obscure ; 
dark. 

To  MISUNDERSTAND,  v.  a.  prefer,  and  part.  im>«»i- 
dcrttoitd;  to  take  any  person's  meaning  wrong;  to  mis- 
take. 

MISUNDERSTA'NDING,  jt.  a  difference,  or  disagree- 
ment, implying  that  the  parties  do  not  understand  each 
other;  an  error;  a  false  judgment  or  conceptiou  of  the 
neaning^of  words  or  sentences. 

MISO'SAGE,  (mi^fiea/?-*)  s.  abuse,  or  bad  treatment. 

To  MISU'SE,  (nuiure)  V.  a.  [m*su$tr,  Fr.]  to  treat  or  use 
man  improper  manner;  to  abuse. 
MISU'SE,  «.  a  bad  use  or  treatment. 
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MI'SY,  *.  a  very  beauteous  mineral,  much  resembling 
gohlen  marcHsitcs. 

MITCIiELDE'AN,  a  town  in  Gloucestershire  116  mile» 
from  London,  whose  market  is  on  Monday. 

MITE,  t.  fjHiVe,  Fr.]  a  very  small  insect"  which  breeds  in 
cl)ee»e.  In  weights,  the  2oih  part  of  a  grain.  I-i  Money, 
the  third  part  of  a  farthing.  Proverbially,  any  thing  very 
small ;  a  very  smali  particle  or  atom. 

MlTHRIbATE,*.  [Fr.]  a  kind  of  electuary;  one  of  the 
capital  medicines  of  the  shops,  consisting  of  a  great  luimber 
of  ingredients,  and  receiving  its  name  from  Mithridates, 
king  of  Pontus,  its  inventor.  Also  a  genus  of  plants,  of 
which  six  are  British  species. 

M  ITRi  A  NT,  pa  r  ( .  [  from  mitigo,  to  mitigate,  Lat.]  lenient, 
or  lenitive. 

To  MITIGATE,  v.  a.  [im'tif^n,  from  mitu,  mild,  Lat. 
mitigm,  Fr.]  to  abate,  to  lessen,  applied  tori{;ourorseTerily. 
Tosoften,  lessen,  or  make  less,  applied  to  pain.  Toassuage 
or  calm,  applied  to  the  heat  and  turbulence  of  factions. 

MITIGATION,  s.  [mitiffaiio,  from  mitigo,  to  mitigate, 
Lat.]  the  act  of  lessening  any  punishment,  severity  or 
pain. 

MITRE,  (miter)  s.  [mi/re,  ¥r.  mitra,  Lat.]  a  round  cap, 
pointed  and  cleft  atop,  with  two  pendants  hanging  dowo 
on  the  shoulders,  worn  on  the  head  by  bishops  and  abl)ots 
on  solemn  occasions,  and  in  heraldry  borne  as  a  crest  by 
a  bishop  and  archbishop. 

MITT.AU,  an  extensive  town,  pretty  well  inhabited,  and 
the  capital  of  Com  land, and  the  residence  ofthedukeofthe 
regency  of  the  country.  It  is  situated  on  the  river  Aa,  in 
that  part  of  Courland  called  Semi]s:allia,  140  miles  N.  N.  E. 
of  Koningtberg,  and  50  S.  S.  W.  of  Riga. 

MITTKNS,  s.  [mitniiis,  Fr.J  gloves  that  cover  the  arms, 
but  not  the  fingers. 

MITTIMUS,  *.  I  Lat.  I  in  law,  a  writ  for  transferring  re- 
cords from  one  court  to  another.  Likewise  a  writ  under  the 
hand  and  seal  of  a  justice  of  the  jieace,  directed  to  the  gaoler 
or  keeper  of  a  prison,  for  receiving  and  safe  keeping  an  of- 
fender, till  he  be  delivered  bv  due  course  of  law. 

To  MIX,  r.  a.  [misiclien,  6elg.]  to  unite  different  bodies 
into  one  mass ;  to  compose  of  different  things. 

MT'XEN,  t.  [mixen,  Sax.]  a  dunghill;  a  laystall. 

MI'XTION,  (pron.  as  spelt)  s.  Imixtiou,  Fr.]  mixture; 
confusion  of  one  bodv  with  another. 

MI'XTLY,  ad.  in  aniixed  manner. 

Ml'XTURE,  t.[miititra,  from  niiscee,to  mingle,  Lat.J  (he 
act  of  joining  or  adding  several  things  together;  \\\e  stale 
of  different  things  united  or  added  togelhor;  a  mass  or 
liquor  formed  by  uniting  different  ingredients;  any  thing 
aaded  or  mixed. 

MIZ.MAZE,  s.  [a  cant  word  formed  by  the  reduplication 
ofwa^eja  maze;  a  labyrinth.  "Through  the  mhmaze  ot 
variety  of  opinions."  Liirke. 

MFZZEN,  /.  [mezaeii,  Belg.]  in  the  sea  language,  i»  a 
particular  mast  or  sail.  The  mizzen-mmt  stands  ni  the  steru- 
niost  part  of  a  ship.  The  sail  which  belongs  to  the  mixzen- 
mast,  IS  called  the  tnizzen-tail ;  and  whenever  the  word  mtz> 
zen  is  used  at  sea,  it  always  means  the  sail. 

To  MI'ZZLE,  *. «.  rfrom  mist]  to  min  in  small  drops, 
like  a  thick  mist. 

MI'ZZY,  *.  a  bog ;  a  quagmire. 

MNEMO'NICS,  (nemunik3)s.[{Tom  mnaomai,  to  remember, 
Gr.]  the  art  of  memory. 

loMOAN,  (won)  t).  a.  [tnettian.  Sax.]  lo  lament;  d©. 
plore.  Neuterly,  to  show  sorrow  by  the  looks,  a  mournful 
tone  of  voice,  and  dismal  complaints. 

MOAN,  (mwi)  >.  lamentation;  sorrow  expressed  by 
words  and  actions. 

MOAT,  (mot)  t.  [mottt,  Fr.]  a  canal,  or  collection  j>f 
water,  which  runs  in  a  ditch  or  channel  round  a  buildinj;. 

To  MOAT,  (mot)  ».  a.  [nwtter,  Fr.]  to  surround  any  build- 
ing with  a  canal  or  water. 

MOB,  *.  [contracted  from  nuibilj,  Fr.]  the  crowd ;  Uie 
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Tuli^ar;  a  tumultuous  rout  or  multitude.    In  dress,  a  wo- 
■liin's  cap. 

To  MOB,«».  «.  to  harrass  or  overbear  by  d  mob  or 
tumult. 

MOni'LE,  (mohiel)  t.  [Fr.J  (he  populace  or  vulgar;  a 
tumultuous  assembly  of  the  common  and  loner  order  of 
|K'04>le. 

MOBI'LITY,  *.  [mohiUt'e,  lir.  mohilitai,  from  mtn'to,  to 
move,  Lat.]  the  power  of  beiu";  moved.  Figuratively,  quick- 
ness of  motion.  In  low  lanjfU'^ge,  the  vulgar  or  populace. 
Fickleness  or  inconslanry,  applied  to  the  mind. 

MOCHA  STONE,  {miika  stone)  f.  [from  Mocha,  the  piace 
whence  it  is  brought]  a  stone  somewhat  of  llie  agate  kind, 
of  a  clear  horny  gray,  with  delineations  or  figures  repre- 
senting mosses,  shrubs,  and  branches,  in  black,  brown,  and 
led,  in  the  substance  of  the  stone. 

To  MOCK,  r.  *.  [mflqiifr,  Fr.]  to  deride,  scoft',  or  lang.i 
at ;  to  defeat ;  to  elude  ;  to  disappoint  a  person's  expecta- 
tions ;  to  beguile  or  delude  with  words.  Neuterly,  to  scofF 
or  {("St  at. 

MOCK,  #.  ridicule;  a  sneer;  an  act  of  contempt ;  an  ob- 
ject of  ridicule  ;  a  contemptuous  imitation  or  mimicry. 

MOCK,  (I.  counterfeit ;  false  ;  not  real. 

MO'CKABLE, <t.  exposed  to  derision. 

MO'CKER,  «.  one  that  ridicules  another;  «  deceiver;  &n 
impostor. 

MO'CKERY,  ».  derision ;  scorn ;  ridicule ;  contemptuous 
mimicry  of  a  person's  actions  or  words  ;  sport ;  a  vain  show 
or  counterfeit  appearance  ;  disappointment. 

MO'CKIXCt-RIRD,  j.  ao  American  bird,  wliich  imitates 
the  notes  of  other  birds. 

MOCKINGLY,  nd.  insultinglv. 

MO  CKING-STOCK,  *.  the  subject  of  derision,  or  object 
of  ridicule. 

MO'DAL,  {moHal)  a.  I  from  modus,  manner  or  fashion,  JLat.J 
relating  to  the  form  only,  opposed  to  essence. 

MORALITY, «.  an  accidental  difference  ;  the  quality  of 
■n  accident. 

MOD  BURY,  a  town  in  Devonsiiire,  noted  for  fine  white 
ale.  It  is  14  miles  S.  W.  of  Plymouth,  and  208  W.  by  S.  of 
London.    Market  on  Thursday.  ''^,' 

MODE,  I.  [modus,  Lat.l  form.  In  logic,  that  which  can- 
not subsist  in  and  of  itseif,  but  is  always  esteemed  as  belons- 
ingto,  and  subsisting  by  the  help  of,  some  substance,  which, 
for  that  reason,  is  called  its  subject.  Gradation  or  degree, 
"  What  modfs  of  sight."  Manner  or  method.  State  or  ap- 
pearance.    Fashion  or  custom,  from  motU,  Fr. 

MO' DEL,  I.  [mixleU,  Fr.]  a  representation  in  minia- 
ture of  some  buildings,  &c.  a  copy  to  be  imitated  ;  a  mould; 
a  standard  bv  which  anv  thing  >s  measured.  See  Module. 
Synon.  AforfW  is  used^  for  relief;  ropy,  for  painting.  A 
copy  ought  to  be  faithful ;  amodeljnst. 

To  MO'DEL,  V.  a.  \tnodcler,  Fr.]  to  plan ;  to  shape;  to 
form,  mould,  or  delineate. 

MODELLER,  s.  a  planner  or  schemer. 

MODE'NA,  a  city  of  Italy,  iitjiated  between  the  rivers 
Secchio  and  Tenaro.  It  is  |)retty  large  and  populous,  having 
aeveral  piazzas ;  but  the  streets  are  narrow,  the  houses  with- 
out beauty  or  symmetry,  and  the  walks  low  and  dark.  The 
churches  have  little  or  nothing  worth  notice,  but  the  ducal 
palace  is  large  and  splendid,  and  is  richlv  furnished.  The 
picture-gallery  consists  of  six  rooms,  all  filled  with  select 
pieces  of  the  most  famous  masters.  In  a  chamber  under  the 
cathedral  is  shewn  the  so  much  talked  of  Secehia  rapUa,  or 
wtU-bucket,  with  iron  hoops,  taken  in  a  pettv  war  from  the 
d'>orsof  one  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bologna.  The  inhabitants 
are  said  to  be  40,000.  It  is  22  miles  N.  W.  of  Bologna. 
Lat.  44. 34.  N.  Ion.  11.  18.  E. 

MO'DERATE,  a.  [moderatus,  from  moderor,  to  moderate, 
Lat.]  temperate,  or  between  the  two  extremes.  Not  hot, 
applied  to  temper.  Not  extravagant,  applied  to  expense. 
Of  the  middle  rate. 

■'Co MO'DERATE.  *.  «.  [mWm>r,  from  modtnu,  i  due 


proportion,  f^at.]  to  keep  v.ithin  due  bounds  and  lintits  ;  f* 
repress,  regulate,  or  restrain. 

MO  DERATELY,  ad.  temperately ;  mildly  ;  in  a  middle 
degree. 

MODERATENESS,  i.  the  quality  of  keening  within  any 
two  extremes. 

MODERATION,  ».  [moderalio,  from  moderor,  to  mo- 
derate, Lat.j  the  state  ofaeeping  a  due  mean  between  ex-" 
trenies;  cahniirss,  temperance,  or  equanimity. 

MODERATOR,  /.  [moderator,  from  moderor,  to  mo- 
derate, Lat.J  a  person  or  thing  which  calms,  or  keeps  from 
flying  into  excess  ;  a  person  who  presides  at  a  disputation, 
to  restrain  the  contending  parties  from  indecency,  confine 
them  to  the  point  in  question,  and  shew  the  conclusive- 
ness or  inclusiveness  of  their  arguments  and  responses. 

MODERN,(mi(<fem)a.  fmorffTTK,  Fr.]late;  not  long  done 
or  existing. 

MO'DERNISM,  /.  any  thmg  formed  according  to  the 
laste  of  the  present  age,  opposed  to  that  of  the  antients.  A 
word  coined  by  Dean  Swift  in  the  following  passage: 
"  Scribblers  send  us  over  their  trash  in  prose  and  verse,  with 
al>ominHl>le  curtailings  and  quaint  modernisms." 

MODERNS, t.  those  who  have  lived  lately,  opposed  td 
the  antients. 

To  MO'DERNIZE,  v.  a.  to  form  any  thing  according  to 
the  taste  of  the  present  age  ;  to  translate  or  alter  any  thing 
antient  to  the  present  taste. 

MO-DERNNESS, /.  novelty. 

MO'DEST,  a.  [modeste,  Fr.  modeslut,  from  modus,  a  due 

f>ro(>ortion,  Lat.]  humble  in  opinion  of  one's  own  excel 
encies  ;  free  from  boasting ;  reserved  or  backward  in 
doing  any  thing  for  fear  of  incurring  censure  ;  chaste;  free 
from  avoiding  every  appearance  of  vice  without  being  car- 
ried to  excess ;  moderate. 

MO'DESTLY,  ad.  in  an  humble,  chaste,  and  moderate 
manner;  witliout  excess,  forwardness,  boasting,  or  impu- 
dence. 

MODESTY,*,  [modestir,  Fr.]  a  virtue  which  includes 
an  humble  opinion  of  oue's  own  abilities,  an  utter  abhorrence 
of  the  least  appearance  of  vice,  and  a  fear  of  doing  any  thing 
which  either  has  or  may  incur  censure  ;  chastilj. 

MO'DI'^TY-PIECE,  *.  a  narrow  lace  or  border,  which 
runs  along  the  upper  part  of  the  «tays  before,  and  is  part  of 
a  woman's  tucker. 

MODICUM,  ». [Lat.]  a  small  portion  or  pittance. 

MODIFIABLE,  a.  capable  of  receiving  ■»  difference  with 
respect  to  all  its  mode  or  accidents. 

MODIFICATION,  s.  ^modification,  Fr.]  the  act  of  giving 
a  thing  new  accidental  difrerences  of  form  or  mode;  that 
which  gives  a  thing  any  particular  manner  of  being. 

"To MODIFY,  e.  a.\medi/ier,  Fr.]  to  change  the  form, 
accidents,  or  qualities,  of  a  thing. 

MODI'LLON,  s.  '[Fr.]  in  artliitecture,  an  ornament  in 
the  cornice  of  Ionic,  Corinthian,  and  Composite  orders, 
consisting  of  little  inverted  consoles  or  brackets  in  form  of 
an  S.  seeming  to  support  the  proiecture  of  the  larmier. 

MO'DISH,  {inodish)  a.  agreeable  to  the  faahiou  Or  reign- 
ing custom. 

MO-DISHLY.  «<f.  fashionably 

MO'DISHN  ESS,  s.  a  strict  observance  of  the  fashion. 

To  MODULATE,  r.  «.  [modu'or,  from  moduhu,  a  mea- 
sure, Lat.  I  in  music,  to  change  the  key,  and  to  return  to  it 
again,  without  giving  otfencc  to  the  ear 

MODULATION,*.  [Fr.  moduUtio,  rora  modulus,  a  mev 
sure,  Lat.]  in  music,  the  art  of  keeping  in,  and  on  ocrasioa 
changing,  the  key,  and  returning  to  it  again,  without 
offence  to  the  ear :  sound  modulated  ;  agreeable  har- 
monv. 

MODULATOR,  *.  [moduhr,  from  m»dulu*,  a  measure. 
Lat  J  one  that  forms  sounds  to  a  certain  key 

MO'DULE,  *.  [from  modulus,  a  measure,  Lat.]  a  mo<lel ; 
an  empty  representation,  or  mere  shadow.  In  architecture, 
a  certain  measure,  taken  at  pleasure,  for  regulating  ti»e 
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proportion  of  columns,  zni  the  syinmetry  er  dKtribution 
of  tue  whole  building. 

MO'DUS,  i.  [Lat.]  in  law,  the  giving  money  or  land  lo  a 
Ditnister,  instead  of  liis  tillies  in  kind. 

MOHAIR,  s.  [mohcre,  Fr.j  ilircad  or  stuff  made  of  camel's 
or  oli;er  hair. 

MOHILK.F,  one  of  the  41  so^'^^n '"''"<''  of  the  Russian 
empire,  coiitaiuiiif,'  I'i  districts,  p;!rt  of  l-ilhuania,  disnit-iii- 
hered  from  Poland,  by  the  partition  treaty  of  177'i.  Its 
capital  is  Mobilef,  a  populous  and  wdl-liuilt  town,  seated  on 
ihe  Dnieper,  ao  miics  S.  of  Ortrd,  and  57  \V.  of  MiieiHalf. 
Lat.  .03.  30.  K.  loK.  31.  2.  K. . 

MOI'DKPED,  jmt.a.  crazed. 

MOl'DORE,  :t.  I  I'ort.j  a  FoiUigal  gold  coin,  valued  at  27s. 
sterlioff. 

iMOIRTY,  s.  [rHoitu,  Fr.]  one  of  two  equal  parts  ;  a  part 
or  portion. 

To  MOIL,  ti.  a.  [mmill!);  Fr.j  to  daub  with  dirt  ;  to  fa- 
tii^ive  or  weary.  Ncuterly,  to  labour  in  the  mire;  to  toil, 
driidxe,  or  labour  hard. 

AIOIST,  n.  [moiste,  Fr.]  wct  in  a  small  degree,  so  as  not 
to  he  liquid  ;  juicy. 

To  MOISJ',  or'MOISTLN,  v.  a.  to  make  wet  in  a  small 
de;;ree. 

AlOl'.STLNER,  s.  the  person  or  tliingwiiich  moistens. 

MOrSTNKSS,  s.  the  quality  of  being  wet  in  a  small 

MOTSTURF,  s.  [moittur,  Fr.]  a  small  quantity  of  water 
o-i  liquid  ;  (hunpness. 

jMOLASSFS.    See  MF.tA.ssKS. 

MOLDAVIA,  a  province  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  Poland  ;  on  the  E.  by  Bessarabia  and  Budziac 
Tartary  ;  on  the.  S.  by  Walachia  ;  and  on  the  W.  by  Tran- 
sylvania, beinjj  18!)  miles  in  its  greatest  ietixth,  and  some- 
what less  in  breadth.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Pnitli, 
Moldau,  Bai'dalach,  and  irereth.  The  soil  is  ri<  h,  and  it 
abounds  in  good  pastures,  which  feed  a  };reat  number  of 
horses,  o\<  11,  and  sheep  ;  it  also  produces  corn,  pulse,  lio- 
fiey,  wax,  fruits,  with  plenty  of^aiiic,  tish,  and  fowls.  'J'lie 
inhabitants  are  Christiaijsof  the  Greek  church,  'i'lie  Turks 
oblige  the  hospodar,  or  waiwode,  to  pay  an  annual  tribute, 
and  to  raise  a  large  body  of  troops  at  his  own  expense,  in 
time  of  war.  Jassy  is  the  capital.  Lat.  47.  isi.  N.  Ion.  27. 
.^.  E. 

■MOLD,  or  Mould,  a  town  of  Flintshire,  in  N.  Wales, 
five  uiil.v*  S.  of  Flint.  Its  market  is  on  Wednesday,  and  is 
<tistaiit  from  London  201  miles. 

MOLE,  s.  \iiia/,  Sax.]  in  physic,  a  shapeless  concretion 
oft  jitravasalcd  blood,  w  hicli  j;rows  into  a  kind  of  flesh,  and 
is  called  a  false  conception  ;  a  natural  spot  on  the  skin,  soine- 
limesliavinf:  hair  in  it  ;  a  lillle  animal  or  beast,  which  cast« 
np  the  earth  in  hillocks,  furmerly  thought  to  be  blind,  but 
by  modern  naturalists  proved  lo  liave  perfect  eyes.antl  holes 
for  them  tlirou^jh  the  skin  about  the  size  of  a  pin's  head. 
A  mound,  dvke,  or  port,  from  mo/ct,  Lat. 

MOIJICULE,  s.  in  chvmistry,  the  molecules  of  boilies 
arc  those  ultimate  particles  of  matter  which  cannot  be  de- 
comiiosed  by  any  chymical  means. 

MO'l.F.HILL,  s.  an  hillock  thrown  up  by  a  mole. 

ToMOLK'ST,  B.  n.  [imjii-xtcr,  Fr.  from  riwleitat,  treuble- 
some,  Lat.]  to  disturb,  tioMlde,  or  vex. 

MOLESTATION,  s.  [from  mnlextus,  troublesome,  Lat.j 
disti\rl)ance  ;  imcasiiiess  caused  by  vexation. 

MOLE'STRR,*.  one  who  disturbs. 

MO'LLNTSTS,  ».  a  sect  in  tlie  Homish  church  wno  follow 
the  doctrines  of  the  .Tesuit  Molina,  relative  to  sutlicient  an(l 
rllicacious  grace.  Their  great  antagonists  were  the  Jan- 
geiitst«. 

MOLLIRNT, part,  [tnoliiens,  from  molUo,  (o  soften,  Lat.] 
softening  or  making  soft. 

.MOLLIFI'ABLE,  a.  capable  of  being  safteuf.d  or  ap- 
peased, j 

MOLLIFICATION,  t.  the  act  of  making  soft.  Mitiga- 
tion or  pacification,  applied  to  auger- 
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MO  LLTFIER,  s.  (hat  which  makes  soft  or  calm. 
To  MO'LLIFY,  ».  a.  \moUio,  from  mollis,  soft,  Lat.]  to 
soften.    To  appease,  applied  to  anger.    To  moderate,  ap- 
plied to  anv  thing  harsh  or  rigorous. 

MOLOSSES.  MOLASSES,  or  MELASSES,  that  gross, 
y»t  tluid  matter  remaining  of  sugar  after  refining,  and  which 
no  boiling  will  bring  to  a  consistence  more  solid  than  that 
of  svvup  ;  hence  called  also  svrup  of  sugar. 

MOLTEN,  part.  pass,  of  Melt. 

MOLY,  s.  the  wild  garlic. 

M(3LYBDATES,  *.  in  chymistry,  salts  formed  by  the 
combination  of  nay  ba«c  with  the  molybdicacid. 

jMOLYHDENUM,  s.  in  mineralogy,  a  metal  which  is 
fu!iilile  with  dilHculty.  It  ii  employed  in  Germany  in 
dying. 

MOLYBDK-,  a.  in  chymistry,  belonging  to)  molyb- 
denum 

MOLUCCAS,  or  Spicf.  Islands,  a  cluster  of  small  but 
valuable  iiiiuids  in  the  Eastern  Ocean,  lying  mostly  within 
sif;ht  ot  each  oilier.  The  piiticipal  areTernato,  Amboyiia, 
Tydore,  Maohian,  Timor  or  Motyr,  liacliian,  IJourso,  and 
Ceraiu.  They  are  situated  to  the  E.  and  S.  of  Celebes. 
Their  coasts  are  rendered  very  dangerous  by  sands  and 
shelves.  They  produce  neither  corn,  rice,  nor  cattle,  ex- 
cept ^oats;  but  they  have  oranges,  lemons,  coarse  tobacco, 
and,  above  all,  nutmegs,  cloves,  and  other  spices.  Here  are 
parrots  of  extraordinary  beautv,  and  many  birds  of  paradise. 
They  have  large  snakes  which  are  not  venomous,  but  very 
dr.iigeroiis  lizards,  or  land  crocodiles.  The  Dutch,  who 
drove  out  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  kept  out  all  other 
European  nations,  being  jealous  of  their  spice  trade.  The 
natives  me  Pagans,  but  lliere  arc  many  Mahometans.  All 
the  particular  kings  of  these  islands  are  subject  to  the  king 
of  Ternate,  who  is  in  alliance  with  the  Dutch.  Most,  if  not 
all  of  them,  were  reduced  by  the  English  in  the  late  war, 
but  restored  at  the  peace. 

MOME.  t.  a  dull,  stupid,  dronish  fellow. 

MO'MI'iNT,  s.  [inomenhim,  from  mm-eo,  to  move,  Lat.} 
consequence,  importance,  or  weight  ;  force  or  acting 
power;  an  indivisible  particle  of  time.  Synon.  MmiKiit, 
iiistunt.  A  momfiU  is  not  long ;  but  an  inslaiH  is  still  shorter. 
The  word  moment  has  a  signification  more  extended.  It  is 
taken,  soniet lines,  for  time  in  general,  and  is  used  in  a 
figurative  sense.  That  of  instant  is  more  contracted;  it 
niarks  the  shortest  duration  of  time,  and  is  never  used  but 
in  the  literal  sense. 

MO  MENTALLY,  nd.  for  a  moment. 

MOMENTA'NEOUS,  n.  [from  momentum,  a  moment, 
Lat.]  lasting  but  a  moment. 

MOMENTARY,  «.  done  in,  or  lasting  a  moment. 

MOME'NTOIJS.  a.  [from  momcutum,  that  which  causes 
motion,  Lat.j  of  weight,  consequence,  or  importance. 

MO'NACIIAL,  (monahal)  a.  [moimclialis,  lji\t.  monachos, 
solitary,  from  vionos,  alone,  Gr.]  monastic;  relating  to 
monks. 

MO'NACHISM,  (niaiialiizm)  n.  [monachisme,  Fr.]  the  state 
of  monks;  a  monastic  life. 

MON.ACO,  a  small,  but  handsome  town  of  Italy,  capital 
of  a  territory  of  Ihe  same  name,  willi  a  good  harbour.  It  is 
very  stroug  by  nature,  seated  on  a  craggy  hill,  and  liad  its 
own  prince,  under  the  protection  of  {france.  The  rock 
^tretches  out  into  the  sea,  and  is  S  miles  W.  of  Ventimiglia, 
an<l  12  N.  E.  of  N  i.-e.     Lat.  4.1. 48.  N.  Ion.  7. 36.  E. 

MONAD,  or  MO'NADE,  s.\t'rommonas,iiT.]  an  invisible 
thing. 

MO'NAGHAN,  a  county  of  Ireland,  in  the  province  o. 
Lister.  30  miles  ni  length,  and  from  10  lo  20  in  breadth  ; 
bounded  on  the  W.  by  I'erinanagh  ;  on  the  N.  by  Tyrone  ; 
on  the  E.  by  Armagh ;  and  on  the  S.  I''.,  and  S.  by  Louth 
and  Cavan.  It  contains  \U  parishes,  about  SI,. oao  houses, 
and  118,000  inhabitants.  The  soil  is,  in  general,  deep  and 
fertile;  wet  and  damp  in  some  places,  and  billy  in  othcrsw 
The  linen  manufacture  tloiirishes  in  the  N.  and  W.  parts, 
and  is  averaged  at  Ult.tKXijf.  yeail). 
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MCMAGHAV,  the  capit»l  of  the  county  of  Monaghan, 
was  fortified  with  a  castle  and  fort  a^aiiit  the  Irish,  in  the 
reign  of  Elizal>eth.     It  is  (52  miles  N.  N.  \V.  of  Duhliii. 

MO'NARCH,  (mmiark)  t.  [from  mones,  alone  and  archr, 
povernniont,  Gr.J  a  kiug;  a  governor  invested  with  abso- 
inte  authority ;  any  thing  superior  to  others  of  the  same 
kind. 

MOXA'RCHAL,  (jnoniirha)  a.  governed  by  a  single  per- 
son or  kin^;  suiting  a  king. 

MON.VRCHICaL,  (monai  liihal)  a.  [from  monos,  alone,  and 
tn-r/ie,  govcrnaient,  Gr.]  belonjjing  to  a  single  ruler  or 
king. 

MO'NARCHY,  (wiinarAy)  t.  [from  tnmtot,  alune,  and  arclic, 
ovcrnment,  Gr.J  the  government  of  a  single  person;  a 
in^dom. 

AfO'NASTKRY,  .t.  rwinimj^miini,  Lat.Ja  house  for  persons 
to  retire  to  on  a  religions  at  foniit;  a  convent. 

MONASTIC,  or  MONA'S'l'ICAl,,  a.  [monasticus,  Lat. 
monaehnt,  solitary,  from  inonof.alone,  Gr.]  reli^jiously  recluse ; 
belonging  to  a  monk. 

MON  A  STIC  ALLY,  ffrf.  after  the  manner  of  a  monk. 

MO'ND.AY,  {Mundap)  5.  [monandaeg,  Sax.]  the  second 
day  of  the  week,  so  cullcil  because  formerly  dedicated  to 
the  moon. 

MO'NF.Y,  (the  o  is  proti.  like  n  in  this  word  and  its  fol- 
lowing compounds  and  derivatives ;  as  mumii/,  rm'tnneyed. 
Sec)  t.  It  has  t>ro|>erly  i;o  plural,  except  when  money  is 
taken  for  a  single  piece  ;  Imt  monies  was  formerly  used  for 
sums,  [munoi,  Brit.]  a  piece  of  metal  stsuiiped  willi  some 
mark  or  image,  whose  value  is  fixed  by  pilblic  authority. 

MONF.YBAG,  s.  a  larr;c  purse. 

MO'XF.YUOX,  .'.  a  till  ;  a  repository  of  ready  coin. 

MO'NEYCH.ANCiKll,  .«.  a  broker  in  money:  one  who 
changes  one  piece  of  coin  for  more  of  less  value,  or  several 
pieces  for  one  of  more  v.-vlue. 

MCyXF.YLI),  n.rich  in  coin,  opposed  to  wealth  in  lands. 

MO'NEYLRSS,  a.  wanting  money  ;  pcnnvle.ss. 

MOEYMATrKR.  «.  accontit  of  debtor  and  creditor. 

MONEYSClllVKNKR,  *.  one  who  raises  money  for 
others. 

MO'SEYSWORTH,  /.  something  worth  money  ;  some- 
thing that  will  bring  monev. 

.MONEYWORT,  *.  The  bastard  moneywort  is  a  plant 
with  pale  red  blossoms,  found  in  rivulets  and  springs ;  the 
purple  moneywort  is  a  species  of  loosestrife. 

AlO'NOER.,  {mi'm^fi)  s.  [»iaM^v»-«,  .Sax.J  a  dealer  or  seller. 
After  the  name  of  any  commodity,  it  implies  a  person  who 
deals  in  it,  or  sells  it ;  thus,  Jiahmongcr  is  one  who  sells  or 
deals  in  fish. 

MO'NGB  EI-,  {tm'ingrel)  a.  [from  mang,  Sax.]  of  a  raixwl 
breed. 

MO'NGULS,  a  people  who  inhabit  a  couritry  to  (he  N. 
of  China.  They  assiune  to  be  of  the  same  original  as  those 
who  accompanied  Tamerlane  in  the  coufjuests  of  India, 
Persia,  and  other  countries,  and  called,  in  most  histories, 
Moguls.  The  country  is  very  little  known,  except  that  part 
of  it  which  the  caravans  pass  thron^Mi  in  travelling  from 
Russia  to  China.  The  Mongids  dwelt  in  tents,  or  little 
moveable  houses,  and  live  entirely  on  the  prwiuce  of  their 
cattle,  which  are  horses,  camels,  cows,  and  sheep.  They 
exchange  their  commodities  for  rice,  sugar,  tea,  tobacco, 
cotton  cloth,  and  several  sorts  of  household  utensils;  not 
knowing  the  use  of  money.  The  religion  of  the  Monguls 
of  the  W.  is  that  of  the  Dalay-Lama,  which  is  full  of  cere- 
monies iiot  (uilike  Popery. 

MONITION,  «.  [monitio,  from  moneo,  to  admonish,  Lat] 
an  information  or  hint :  instruction  or  advice. 

MOTSITOR,  t.  [Lat.]  one  who  warms  of  faults,  or  informs 
of  duty  ;  one  who  gives  useful  hints.  In  schools,  applied 
to  a  scholar  connnissioned  by  the  master  to  take  notice  of 
the  behaviour  of  his  school-fellows. 

MOTS'lTORY,  o.  immiitoriiis,  from  moneo,  to  admonish, 
Lat.J  conveying  useful  instructions  or  admonitions. 

MO'MTORY,  (.  an  adauniition.    Not  iu  use. 
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MONK,  (the  0  pron.  like  «  in  this  and  its  derivalivos; 
DS  nwnk,  munhish,  &c.)t.  \monfC,  Sax.  momichut,  Lzttnonaclmt, 
solitary,  from  moms,  alone,  Gr.|  a  person  who  retires  from 
the  world  to  give  himself  wholly  up  to  devotion,  and  to  live 
in  abstinence  and  solitude. 
MONKERY,  s.  a  monastic  life. 

AIO'NKEY,  (mmliei/)  t.  [from  mon,  a  man  and  /fm.  a 
diminutive  termiuationj  an  animal  which  much  resembles 
the  human  species.  The  monkey  race  consist  of  many 
different  species  and  are  divided  into  apes,  that  arc  destitute 
of  a  tail,  biiboons,  which  have  sliort  tails  and  muscular  bodies, 
monkeys,  wj.ose  tailsare  generally  long,and  sapajous,  wliich 
have  prehensile  tails. 

MONKHOOD,*,  the  condition,  state,  or  profession  of  a 
monk. 
MO'NKT.SII,  a.  taught  or  professed  by  monks. 
MONKSHOOD,  J.  a  plant. 

MONKS  IIHM  BARB,  s.  a  species  of  dock.  Its  roots  are 
used  iu  medicine. 

MO'NMOUTH.the  country  townof  Monmoiitlishirc.plea- 
saiitly  seated  at  the  conlluenceof  the  rivers  Wye,  Myiinow, 
and  Frothy,  which  almost  surround  it.  It  is  a  large,  hand- 
some town,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  vitli  Bristol 
bv  the  Wye.  In  its  once  stately  rustle,  llie  renuiins  of  which 
shew  it  to  have  been  very  strong,  Henry  V.  from  lience 
called  Henry  of  Monniouth,  tin;  conqueror  of  France,  was 
born.  It  is  -.21  miles  W.  by  S.  ofCiloucestcr,  and  128  W\ 
by  N.  of  London.  A  plentiful  market  for  corn  and  provi^ 
sions  on  Saturday.  Fairs  on  Whilsun-Tuesday,  Septcmbct 
4th,  and  November  22d. 

MO  NMOUTHSHIRE,  a  comity  of  England,  bounded  on 
theN.  by  Herefordshire  and  Brecliiiockshire  ;  on  the  E.  by 
Gloucestershire;  on  the  S.  K.  by  the  mouth  of  the  Severn'; 
and  on  the  W.  by  tlie  counties  of  Brecknock  and  Glamor- 
gan.   Its  extent  from  N.  to  S.  is  about  28  miles,  and  from 
E.  to  W.  20.     It  is  divided   into  C  hundreds,  and  contains 
7    market-towns,    127  parishes,    about    5660  bouses,   auft 
33,900  inhabitants.    The  air  is  temperate  and  healthy,  and 
the  soil  fruitful,  though  mountainous  and  woody.     Tlie  hills 
feed  sheep,  goats,  and  horned  cattk-,  and  the  valleys  pro- 
duce plenty  of  grass  and  corn.     Bcsid^  the  Wye,  the  Myn^ 
now,  and  the  Rliyncy,  or  Riimney,  this  county  has  almost 
peculiarto  itself  the  river  Usk,  which  divides  it  info  twa 
unequal  portions,  the  eastern  and  largest  part  of  which  is  a 
tract,  fertile,  on  the  whole,  in  corn  and  pastures,  and  well 
wooded.    It  abounds  with  limestone,  which  is  Iximt  on  the 
spot,  for  the  general  manure  of  the  cwintry.    Tlie  sm»lK>r 
western   portion  is  mountainous,   and  in  great  part  unfai. 
vourable  for  cultivation  ;  whence  it  is  devoted  to  the  feeding 
of  sheep.    It  has  several  long  narrow  valleys,  watered  by 
streams  that  fall  into  the  Bristol  Channel.    All  the  rivers 
above  mentioned,  particularly  the  Wye  and  Usk,  abound 
with  fisli,  especially  salmon  and  trout.   "Monmouthshire  wa.» 
formerly  reckoned  one  of  the  counties  of  Wales ;  and,  fiom 
the  names  of  its  towns  and  villagesi,  its  mountainous  rugged 
surface,   as  well  as  its   situation  beyond  the  Wye,  wliicb 
seems  to  form  a  natural  boundary  between  England  and 
Wales  in  this  part,  it  certainly  partakes  most  of  the  character 
of  the  latter  country,  though  since  the  reign  of  Charles  I!, 
when  it  was  added  to  tlic  Oxford  circuit,  it  has  been  consj- 
dered  as  an  English  county.    The  people  use  the  Welsh 
language,  but  the  English  tongue  is  coming  iuto  use.    The 
manufacture  of  this  county  is  llanuels. 

MONO'CEROS,  Unicom,  in  astronomy,  a  constellation 
of  the  southern  hemisphere. 

MO'NOCHORD,  'mi^ohord)  s.  [from  r-.n^^ot,  alone,  and 
thorde,  a  string,  <ir.]  an  instrument  havii>g  but  one  strin" 
MONOCULAR,  or  MONOCULOUS,  «.  [from  monZ, 
alone,  Cir.  and  oadus,  the  eye,  Ijit.]  one-eyed. 

MOTn'OD  Y,  X.  [from  monos,  alune,  and  ode,  a  song,  Gr.] 
a  poem  or  song  siing  by  a  single  persou  aud  expressive 
ofarief. 

MONOFMUGI.  orNiMAAMA,  a  kingdom  of  Africa, 
lying  near  the  equator  ;  said  to  be  bounded  by  AbyyijAit 
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<yj  tlie  N.  Mon^allo,  Moz-^mbiqur,  and  other  states  of  Zan- 
Kuelwr  on  llie  E.  Moiiumotitpu  on  tlie  S.  and  Congo  and 
An;;olaon  the  \S. ;  but  the  real  hinits  are  upknovvn.  The 
;sovfreien,  however,  U  rich  and  powerful,  having  subdued 
inost  ofthe  petty  princes  around.  11  is  subjects  carry  on 
igcoinnierce  >vith  Abyssinia  and  the  eastern  coasts  in  gold, 
and  vast  quantiliesof  ivory  teeth,  as  elephants  arc  very  nu- 
lucroiis  here,  which  they  exchange  fur  Luropean  and  Indi- 
iiii  coinmndities.  This  is  all  we  can  find  concerning  this 
unknown  empire.. 

MONO'GAMIST,  «.  [from  mm»at,  alone,  and  gameo,  to 
(uarry,  Gr.l  one  who  disallows  of  second  marriages. 

MONO'CiAIVIY,  s.  [from  monot,  alone,  and  gameo,  to 
inarrv,  Gr.l  marriage  of  one  wife. 

MONOGRAM,*,  [from  numos,  alone,  and  gramma, n  let- 
ter, fJr.J  a  cypher  or  char<icter  compounded  of  several  let- 
ters ;  a  sentence  in  one  line  ;  an  epigram  in  one  verse. 

MO'NOLOGUE,  (mimote^)  s.  [from  monoj,  alone,  and 
lopos,  H  discourse,  Gr.J  a  soliloquy. 

MONO'MAr-HY,  *.  [from  mmtoi,  alone,  and  maclunnai,  to 
fight,  Gr.]  a  duel :  a  single  couihat. 

MONOMOTA'PA.  a  kingdom  of  Africa,  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  Mouomugi;  on  the  E.  by  Sofala;  on  the  S.  by 
Catfraria  ;  and,  on  ttie  W.  by  unknown  regions.  It  is  wa- 
lered  by  several  rivers,  of  "which  Zambcra  is  the  chief. 
The  air  is  temperate,  and  the  soil  fertile  in  rice  and  sugar- 
canes  ;  which  last  grow  without  cultivation.  There  are  a 
great  many  ostriches  and  elephants,  with  several  mines  of 
gold  and  silver.  The  bouses  are  built  of  wo(>d,  ami  cover> 
ed  with  plaster,  but  they  have  very  few  towns,  of  which 
Monomotapa  is  the  chief.  The  inhabitants  are  negroes., 
and  believe  in  one  God  that  created  the  world  ;  but  adiurt 
of  polygamy.  The  Portuguese  had  a  settlement  here  in 
1560,  but  they  were  all  destroyed,  or  driven  away  soon 
after.  It  lies  on  the  sea-shore,  in  the  southern  part  of  Af- 
rica, between  Lat.  IS.  0.  and  23.  0.  S.  and  between  Ion.  41. 
0.  and  r>6. 0.  K. 

MONOPE'TALOUS,  a.  [from  monos,  alone,  and  petalon,  a 
flower  leiif,  Gr.l  in  botany,  having  but  one  flower  leaf. 

MONOTOLIST,  s.  [from  moiioi,  alone,  and  poko,  to  deal, 
Gr.J  one  who  by  engrossing  or  patent  has  the  sole  power  of 
▼ending  anv  commodity. 

To  MONOTOLIZR, ».  a.  [from  monns,  alone,  and  jwleo, 
to  deal,  Gr.|  to  have  the  sole  power  of  making  or  selling 
any  commodity. 

AIONOTOLY,  *.  \monopole,  Fr.  from  monos,  alone,  and 
jjoleo,  to  deal,  Gr.J  the  sole  privilege  of  making  or  selling 
anv  thing. 

MONO'PTOTK,  *.  [from  momt,  alone,  and  ptosis,  a  case, 
Gr.T  in  grammar,  a  nonn  having  only  one  case. 

MONOPYRE'NEOUS,  a.  [from  mo»io*,  alone,  awl pi/ren. 
i  kernel,  Gr.]  such  fruits  as  contain  only  one  seed  or  ker- 
nel. 

MONO'STICK,  (monostik)  s.  [from  monos,  alone,  and 
stichos,  averse,  Gr.]  a  composition  consisting]  of  a  single 
Terse. 

MONOSYLLA'BICAL,  «.  consisting  of  but  one  sylla- 
ble. 

MONOSY'LL.\BLE,  ».  [from  monos,  alone,  and  tylMe,  a 
syllable,  Gr.l  a  word  only  of  one  syllable. 
"  MONOS Y'LLABLE,  a.  [from  monos,  alone,  and  syllabe,  a 
syllable,  Gr.l  consisting  of  words  of  one  syllable. 

MONOTOMY,  *.  [from  monos,  alone,  and  tonot,  a  tone, 
Gf.]a  fault  in  pronunciation,  wherein  a  long  series  of  words 
are  delivered  with  one  unvaried  tone,  and  without  any 
cadenre. 

MONSCON,  *.  \mon>on,  Fr.]a  species  of  trade-wind,  in 
the  Indies,' which  for  six  months  blows  constantly  the  same 
wav,  and  the  contrary  way  the  other  six  months. 

MO'NSTER,  *.  [mwtstrum,  Lat.J  a  production  or  birth, 
wherein  the  parts  niHer  from  the  general  figure  or  form  of 
its  species;  something  horrible  for  deformity  or  mischief. 

To  MO'NSTKR,  V.  a.  to  represent  as  monstr(ms. 

WONSTRO'SITY,  or  MONSTRUO'SiTY,^.(m«B«i««(y 
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k  most  analagous)  the  »tate  of  being  out  of  the  common 
order  of  nat.iire. 

MQ'NSTROUS,  a.  [from  mumtrum,  a  monster,  I/<il.]  de- 
viating from  the  statea  order  of  nature ;  sirauge  or  wonder- 
ful, including  dislike;  irregular  or  enormous.  "No/nmi. 
ttroiu  height."  Pope^  Shocking;  hateful.  *' The  »ioi«/ru«* 
scorn." 

MO'NSTROUSLY,  ad.  in  a  manner  that  is  out  of  the 
common  order  of  nature  ;  terribly  ;  horribly  ;  to  a  groat 
degree. 

MO'NSTROUSNESS,i.the  quality  which  renders  any 
thing  or  action  shocking,  irregular,  or  enormous. 

^fO'NTA^T,  *.  [Vt.\  a  term  in  fencing. 

MONTE'RO,  s.  [Span.]  a  horseman's  cap. 

MO'NTETII,  s.  [from  the  name  of  the  inventor''  a  vessel 
in  which  glasses  are  washed. 

MONTGOMERY,  the  county-town  of  Montgomeryshire, 
a  smiUi  neat  town,  with  a  rich  soil,  but  little  trade.  The 
reliques  of  ils  castle,  which  stand  on  a  projecting  ridge  of  a 
great  height  and  steepness,  anri  towards  the  end  are  quite 
precipitous,  impend  in  a  picturesque  manner  over  the  town, 
but  arc  now  very  small.  It  is  pleasantly  seated  on  a  rocky 
hill,  near  the"  Severn,  26  miles  S.  \V.  by  W.  of  IlereforJ, 
and  161  N.  W.  of  London.    Market  on  Thursday. 

MONTGOMERYSHIRE,  a  county  olN.  Wales, bound- 
ed on  the  N.  by  iVlerionetlishireand  Denbighshire,  en  the  N. 
E.  and  E.  by  Shropshire,  on  the  S.  bv  Radnorshire,  on  the 
S.  W.  by  Cardiganshire,  aud  on  the  \V.  by  part  of  Merio- 
nethshire. It  extends  33  miles  from  N.  to  S.  and  about  24 
from  E.  to  W.  and  is  divided  into  7  hundreds,  which  con- 
tain 6  market-towns,  47  parishes,  about  6,6(>0  houses,  and 
33,960  inhabitants.  The  air  is  pleasant  and  salubrious  ; 
and  the  country  in  general  mountainous,  but  fertiie.  (th& 
S.  S.  E.  and  N.  E.  parts  are  extremely  so,  being  much  more 
level,)  and  agreeably  interspersed  with  valleys,  hills,  mea-. 
dows,  and  corn-fields.  The  hilly  tracts  are  almost  entirely 
sheep-walks  ;  and  the  flocks,  like  those  of  Spain,  are  driveu 
from  distant  parts  to  feed  on  them  during  summer.  This 
county  alsoatiords  mineral  treasures,  particularly  leajd ;  and 
it  abounds  with  skite  and  lime  ;  but  there  is  no  coal.  Its 
principal  rivers  are  the  Severn,  Vyrnew,  and  Taniiat,  which 
are  remarkable  for  their  great  variety  offish,  and  for  salmon 
in  particular. 

_  MONTH,  (.muiah)  s.  \mona.  Sax.  the  moon]  a  space  of 
time  measured  by  the  revolution  of  the  sun  or  moon,  and 
reckoned  the  12th  part  of  the  year.  A  lunar  month,  is  the 
space  between  two  conjunctions  of  the  moon  with  the  sun, 
or  between  two  moons.  A  solar  month,  the  space  of  time 
wherein  the  sun  revolves  through  one  entire  sign  of  the 
ecliptic.  Tlie  calendar  months  consist  unequally  of  thirty 
and  thirty-one  days,  except  February,  which  in  leap-years 
has  twenty-nine,  but  in  other  years  twenty  eiglit  days. 

MO'N'i"HLY,(mu«iA/y)  a.  continuing  or  performed  m  a 
month  ;  happening  every  month. 

MONTHLY,  {munthly)ad.  once  in  a  month. 

MONTO'IR,  s.  f  Fr.l  m  horsemanship,  a  stone  as  high  as 
the  stirrups,  which  Itatian  riding-masters  mount  their  borsas 
from,  without  putting  their  foot  in  the  stirrup. 

MONTPE'LLIEIl,  alarge,  rich,  and  beautiful  city  in  the 
department  of  Herault.  Before  the  reVrolution,  here  was  an 
university,  with  a  celebrated  school  of  medicine,  founded 
by  physicians  who  were  expelled  from  Spain  in  the  year 
1 180.  The  scarlet  gown  of  that  witty  philosopher,  Rabelais, 
with  which  doctors  of  physic  are  or  were  invested  here  at 
taking  their  degrees,  has  long  since  ceased  to  be  an  original, 
the  students  having,  from  time  to  time,  cut  off  little  slips ;  so 
that  the  rohe  now,  or  lately  used,  's  at  least,  the  third  or 
fourth  substitute:  also  a  botanic-garden,  the  first  establish- 
ed in  Europe,aiid  an  academv  of  sciences.  The  town-house 
is  remarkable  for  ils  halls,  which  are  embellished  with  fine 
paintings.  It  has  many  fine  houses,  and  several  stately 
edifices,  but  the  streets  are  very  narrow.  The  numlH^r  of 
inhabitants  is  computed  at  50,000,  who  trade  in  verdegrise 
which  is  the  principal  maoufacturc,  wool,  wiae,  aqua-vitx. 
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HungaTV-water,  ciniiamon-watei-,  capillaire,  essence  of  bcr- 
{rainol,  lemons;  also  in  woollen  carpets,  dimities,  fustians, 
and  si! k  stocki Dg s.  These  commod  it  ies  are  sent,  by  the  cana  I, 
to  Cette,  "vhich  is  the  sea-port  of  Montpellier.  Tiie  air  is 
extremely  liealthy,  and  a  great  number  of  persons  flock  hi- 
ther, from  all  parts,  to  recover  tlieir  health.  Montpellier 
is  pleasantly  seated  upon  a  hill,  by  the  river  Lez,  5  miles 
from  the  Mediterranean,  27  S.  \V.  of  Nismes,  and  212S.  by 
E.  of  Paris.    Lat.  43.  364  N.  Ion  3.  57.  K. 

MONTRO'SK,  a  town  of  An°;us-sliire,  coutainin?,  in  1790, 
about  6194  inhabitants.  At  high  water  it  is  almost  sur- 
rounded by  the  sea.  The  harbour  is  a  fine  semicircular  ba- 
son, with  a  handsome  stone  pier ;  and  a  great  number  of 
trading  vessels  belong  to  this  port.  The  buildings  are  neat, 
and  many  of  them  in  the  modern  taste.  The  most  remark- 
able are  the  town-house,  the  presbytcrian  church,  and  an 
elegant  episcopal  chapel.  A  great  quantity  of  malt  is  made 
here  ;  and  there  are  manufactures  of  sail-cloth,  linen,  co- 
loured and  white  thread,  brovrn  sheeting,  Osnaburgs,  and 
cotton  stockings,  as  also  a  tannery  and  rope-works.  The 
salmon  fisheries  on  the  N.and  S.  Esk  form  a  valuable  branch 
of  commerce.  Montrose  is  seated  on  a  gentle  eminence,  in 
a  peninsula,  formed  by  the  estuary  of  S.  Esk  (over  which  a 
new  bridge  has  been  lately  erected)  and  the  German  Ocean, 
48  milcsN.  E.  of  Edinburgh. 

MONTStllllA'T,  a  well  watered  fruitful  island  in  the 
West  Indies,  discovered,  in  1493,  by  Columbus,  and  so 
named  by  him  from  its  resemblance  to  a  mountain  of  the 
same  name  in  Spain.  It  is  about  9  miles  in  length,  and  as 
much  in  breadth,  and  is  divided  into  two  parishes.  The 
mountains  are  covered  with  cedar,  cypress,  the  iron-tree, 
M'ilh  other  woods,  and  some  odoriferous  shrubs.  As  to  soil, 
uiiifiials,  and  commerce,  Montserrat  is  much  the  same  as 
the  other  Caribbee  islands.  It  is  possessed  Ijy  the  English, 
and  is  30  miles  S.W.  of  Antigua.  Lat.  16.  49.  N.  Ion.  62. 
27.  \V. 

MO'NUMENT,  ».  [monummtttm,  from  moneo,  to  inform, 
Lat.]  any  thing  by  which  the  memory  of  persons  or  things  is 
preserved. 

MONUME'NTAL,  a,  preserving  the  memory  or  re- 
membrance; belonging  to  a  tomb  raised  in  honour  of 
the  dead. 

MOOD,  i.[from  modus,  manner  or  due  proportion,  Lat.| 
in  logic,  the  regular  determination  of  propositions  accord- 
ing to  tlieirquantity  orquality„t.«.  their  universal  or  parti- 
cular affirmation  or  negation.  In  music,  manner  or  style. 
In  grammar,  the  different  changes  a  word  undergoes,  to 
signify  the  various  intentions  and  affe'ctious  of  the  mind. 
Temper  of  mind  ;  stiite  of  the  mind  as  affected  bv  passion  ; 
an^r  ;  rage  ;  from  vwd.  Sax.  moed,  Belg.  mod,  Gioth.  An 
habitual  temper  of  the  mind. 

MOO'DY,  a.  angry,  or  out  of  humour ;  mental ;  intellec- 
tual ;  belonging  to  the  mind. 

MOON,  s.  \mona.  Sax.]  in  the  solar  system,  is  a  satellite  or 
secondary  planet  of  the  earth,  considered  as  a  primary  one, 
about  which  she  revolves  in  an  elliptic  orbit,  at  the  distance 
ofabout240,(X)Omiles,  ata  mean  rate.  Next  to  the  sun,  she 
is  the  most  splendid  and  shining  globe  in  the  heavens ;  and 
by  dissipating,  in  soine  measure,  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
subdiviaing  the  year  into  months,  and  regulating  the  flu\ 
and  reflux  of  the  sea,  she  not  only  becomes  a  pleasinjj,  but  a 
welcome  olyect ;  affording  much  for  speculation  to  tiie  con- 
templative mmd,  and  of  real  use  to  the  navigator,  the  tra- 
veller, and  the  husbandman.  That  the  moon  appears  so  much 
large)  than  the  other  planets,  is  owing  to  her  vicinity  to  us ; 
for  to  a  spectator  in  the  sun  she  would  be  scarcely  visible, 
without  th'e  assistance  of  a  telescope.  Her  distance  is  but 
small  from  us,  when  compared  with  that  of  the  other  heaven- 
ly bodies;  which  is  easily  profcd  from  her  very  great  hori- 
aonfal  parallax,  which  amounts  sometimes  to  61'  25".  Ifthe 
moon  were  a  body  possessing  native  light, we  should  not  per- 
ceive any  diversity  of  appearance  ;  but  as  she  shines  entirely 
by  light  received  from  the  sun,  and  reflected  by  her  surface, 
It  foflows,  that,  according  to  the  situation  of  the  beholder 
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with  respect  to  the  illuminated  part,  he  will  sec  more  or  less 
of  iiet  reflected  beams,  for  only  one  half  of  a  globe  can  be 
enligiilened  at  once.  Hence,  w  Idle  she  is  making  her  revolu- 
tion ronridthe  heavens,  she  undergoes  great  changes  in  her 
appearance.  In  every  revolution  of  the  moon  about  the 
earth,  she  turns  once  round  upon  her  axis,  and  therefore 
always  presents  the  same  face  to  our  view  ;  and  as,  durinj^ 
her  course  round  the  earth,  the  sun  enlightens  successively 
every  part  of  her  globe  only  once,  consequently  she  has  but 
one  day  in  all  that  time,  and  her  day  and  night  together  are 
as  long  as  our  lunar  month.  As  we  see  onlv  one  side  of  the 
moon,  we  are  therefore  invisible  to  the  inhabitants  on  the 
opposite  side,  unless  they  take  a  journey  to  that  side  which 
is  next  to  us,  for  which  purpose  some  of  them  must  travel 
more  than  1500  miles.  And  as  the  earth,  from  one  half  of 
the  moou,  is  never  seen,  so,  from  the  middle  of  the  other 
half,  it  is  always  seen  overhead,  turning  round  almost  thirty 
times  as  quick  as  the  moon  does.  To  Tier  inhabitants,  the 
eartli  seems  to  be  the  largest  body  in  the  universe,  her  appa- 
rent diameter  constantly  occupying  from  1®  47'  46"  to  2"  2' 
50"  of  the  lunar  celestial  regions.  Her  periodic,  sidereal,  and 
synodic  rcvolutions,are,re8pectively,27d.7h.  43m. 4s.  3-5ths; 
2Vd.  7h.  43m.  His.;  andSfiid.  12h.44m.  3s.  Her  diameter  is 
2171  miles  ;  her  surface  about  3-40ths  of  the  earths ;  and  her 
solid  contents  l-49th,of  the  same.  The  moon's  apogee  is  not 
fixed  in  any  particular  point  of  the  ecliptic,  but  makes  a 
complete  revolution,  according  to  the  order  of  the  signs,  in 
.')231d.  8h.  34ni.  .'i7is.  as  measured  by  the  equinoxes,  but 
from  one  fixed  star  to'  the  same  again  in  3232d.  llh.  14m. 
31s.  Her  nodes  also  have  a  revolution,  contrary  to  the  or- 
der of  the  signs,  in  6798d.  4h.  52m.  52s.  3-lOths,  according 
Ip  the  equinoxes,  but  in  6803d.  2h.  55ra.  L8s.  2  5ths,  as  mea- 
sured by  the  stars.  The  inclination  of  lier  orbit  to  the  eclip- 
tic'v.ries  from  4"  59'  to  5"  17j'.  It  is  greatest  of  all  at  those 
new.  or  full  moons  that  happen  at  the  nodes,  but  least  of  all 
at  those  that  happen  90^^  from  them.  The  mean  inclination 
isS"  8' 46".  The  moon's  apparent  diameter  varies  according 
to  her  horizontal  parallax.  Hergreatest  diameter  33' 34"  takes 
place  when  she  is  in  perigee  at  the  time  of  full  moon,  and 
the  least  29'  25"  when  she  is  in  apogee  at  the  time  of  the 
change.  The  moon's  horizontal  parallax  bears  a  constant 
proportion  to  her  apparent  diameter,  and  may  be  found  at. 
any  time  by  multiplying  it  by  1  8248-lOOOOths.  The  mean 
eccentricity  of  her  orbit  is  547-lOOOOths  other  mean  distance 
from  the  earth,  and  the  greatest  equation  of  her  orbit  7"  Sti'. 
As  the  moon  is  a  dark  body  of  itself,  and  has  no  light  but 
what  she  receives  from  the  sun,  it  is  evident  that  when  she 
is  at  the  full, 'and  in  the  fccliptic,  or  nearly  so,  the  interposi- 
tion of  the  earth  must  prevent  her  at  that  time  from  being 
illuminated,  causing  what  we  usually  term  an  eclipse  of  the 
moon.  But  when  the  moou,  at  the  time  of  herchange,  is  in 
the  plane  of  the  earth's  orbit,  or  nearly  so,  her  interposition 
between  us  and  the  sun  must  consequently  hide  the  sun 
from  our  view,  while  she  is  iu  that  position,  causing  what 
we  improperly  call  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  for  it  is  the  earth 
that  is  really  obscured.  Eclipses  of  the  sun,  at  any  particu- 
lar place,  happen  much  more  seldom  than  those  pf  the 
moon  ;  for  those  of  the  latter,  on  account  of  her  real  depri- 
vation of  light,  are  visible  to  every  part  of  this  globe  of 
which  she  is  above  the  horizon;  but  those  of  the  former, 
on  account  of  the  smallness  of  the  moon's  body  compared  to 
the  earth's,  arc  visible  to  those  parts  only  between  which 
and  the  sun  she  is  interposed ;  so  that  there  may  be  an 
eclipse  of  the  sunat  Edinburgh,  and  not  the  least  indication, 
of  one  at  London.  If  the  sun  at  the  time  of  the  change  b^ 
within  about  17"  of  either  of  the  lunar  nodes,  there  will  be  • 
an  eclipse  of  the  sun  to  some  part  of  the  earth  ;  and  if,  at. 
the  time  of  the  full,  he  is  within  about  12",the  moon  will  be- 
eclipsed.  The  greatest  eclipses  of  the  monn  take  place  when 
she  is  in  one  of  her  nodes  at  the  time  of  the  apposition;  but 
the  greatest  eclipses  of  the  sun  in  Engbud  only  Inippeu 
when  the  moon  has  considerable  north  latitude,  and  thestni 
at  the  same  time  above  the  horizon  ;  though,  when  he  is  po- 
sited in  one  uf  the  nodes  at  that  time,  the  e«;lij|>4e  rcusains 
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lo!;;pst  upon  the  earth,  which  is  about  5li.  51  ni.  The  long- 
est (luration  of  an  eclipse  of  tiie  moon  is  3ii.  68in.  nearly. 
There  will  be  no  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  during  the  19th 
frutury.  ^  The  two  next  great  eclipses  will  take  place  the 
first  on  iVoveniber  19th,  1816,  timeof  new  moon  al21  minutes 
past  10  in  the  morning,  quantity  eclipsed  84  digits  ;  and 
the  seciin't  on  Sept.  7, 18'20,  time  of  new  moon  at  45  minutes 
|H)st  1  in  the  afternoon,  digits  eclipsed  near  U.  The  face 
of  the  moon  is  greatly  diversified  with  inequalities,  and 
parts  of  different  colours,  some  brishler  and  some  darker 
than  the  other  parts  of  her  disk.  When  viewed  throush  a 
telescope,  her  face  is  evidently  diversified  with  hills  and  val- 
leys ;  and  the  same  is  also  shewn  by  the  edge  or  border  rjf 
the  moon  appearing  jagged  about  the  confines  of  the  iHu- 
niinated  part  of  her  disk,  when  the  moon  is  either  horned 
or  gibbous.  That  the  spots  in  the  moon,  which  are  taken 
for  mountains  and  valleys,  are  really  such,  is  evident  from 
their  shadows;  for,  in  all  situations  of  the  moon,  the  ele- 
vated parts  are  constanlly  found  to  cast  a  triangular  shadow 
ill  a  direction  from  the  sun  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  the  cavi- 
ties are  always  dark  on  the  side  next  the  sun,  and  illuminated 
on  the  opposite  one  ;  which  is  exactly  conformable  to  what 
we  observe  of  hills  and  valleys  on  the  earth:  and,  as  the 
tops  of  these  mountains  are  considerably  elevated  above  the 
other  parts  of  her  surface,  they  are  illuminated  when  they 
are  at  some  distance  from  the  confines  of  her  enlitthfened'he- 
niisphere  ;  from  which  circumstance  a  mean  of  lieterniining 
their  heights  is  afforded.  The  observations  of  Mj-.Schroeter 
concerning  the  lunar  tnountains,  are  as  follow  :  "  The  most 
lofty  mountain  on  the  surface  of  our  globe  is  supposed  to  be 
Chimboraco,  which  is  not  20,000  feet  in  height  ;  but  there 
are  many  in  the  moon  which  are  much  higher;  that  which 
is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Leibinilz,  is  not  less  than 
25,0<X)  feet.  This  elevation  will  appear  more  extraordinary, 
if  compared  with  the  moon'sdiameter,  of  which  it  is  l-214ths ; 
whereas  Chimboraco  is  not  above  l-1017llis  of  that  of  the 
earth  ;  thus  considered,  the  lunar  mountains  are  near  five 
times  as  high  as  any  on  our  globe."  As  the  moon  has  on  her 
surface  mountains  and  valleys,  in  common  wilh  the  earth, 
some  astronomers  have  discoversd  a  still  greater  similarity, 
viz.  that  some  of  these  are  really  volcanoes,  en)itting  fires  as 
those  of  the  earth  do.  An  appearance  of  this  kind  was  dis- 
covered some  few  years  ago  by  Don  Ulloa,  in  an  eclipse  of 
the  sun.  it  was  a  small  bright  spot  like  a  star  near  the 
margin  of  the  moon,  and  which  he  at  that  tiiDe  supposed 
to  be  a  hole  or  valley,  with  the  sun's  light  shining  through 
it.  Succeeding  observations,  however,  have  induced  as- 
tronomers to  attribute  appearances  of  this  kind  to  the 
eniption  of  volcanic  fire  ;  and,  on  the  19th  of  April,  1787, 
Dr.  Herschel  discovered  three  volcanoes  in  the  dark  part 
of  the  moon  ;  two  of  them  seemed  to  be  almost  extinct, 
but  the  third  shewed  an  actual  eruption  of  fire,  or  luminous 
matter,  resembling  a  small  piece  of  burning  charcoal  cover- 
ed by  a  very  thin  coat  of  white  ashes;  it  had  a  degree  of 
brightness  about  as  strong  as  that  with  which  such  a  coal 
would  be  seen  to  glow  in  faint  day-light.  The  adjacent 
parts  of  the  volcanic  mountain  seemed  faintly  illuminated  by 
the  eruption.  Asiniilareruptiouappcaredon  tl!e4thof  May, 
1783.  On  the  7th  of  March,  1794,  a  few  minutes  before 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  Mr.  Wilkins,  of  Norwich,  aii 
eminent  architect,  observed,  with  the  naked  eye,  a  very 
bright  spot  upon  the  dark  part  of  the  moon ':  the  whole  time 
he  saw  It,  it  was  a  fixed,  steady  light,  except  the  moment 
before  it  disappeared,  when  its  brightness  increased;  he 
conjectures  that  he  saw  it  above  five  miilutes.  The  same 
ph<enomenon  was  observed  by  Mr.  T.  Stretton,  in  St. 
John's-square,  Clerkcnwell,  London.  Phil.  Trans.  1794. 
On  the  13th  of  April,  1793,  and  6th  of  Feb.  1794,  M.  Pi- 
arzi,  astronomer-royal  at  Palermo,  observed  a  bright  spot 
upon  the  dark  part  of  the  moon.  Several  other  astronomers 
have  observed  the  same  phenomenon.  See  Memoirs  tie 
Berlin,  ioT  \77%.  Figuratively,  a  mouth.  In  fortificatioh, 
0omething  resembUng  a  crescent  or  half-moon ;  this  wordjs 
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generally  used  in  composition,  cither  in  the  last  sense,  or  for 
something  bclonsiiig  to  the  moon. 

MOO'iV-BIOAM,  s.  a  ray  of  light  darting  from  the  moon. 

MOON-CALI',  J.  a  moiister  ;  a  false  conception  ;  a  dolt; 
a  stupid  fellow. 

MOONK'YF-D,  a.  having  eyes  ylfot  ted  by  the  revolutions 
of  the  moon.     Figuratively,  dinisightid  ;  purblind. 

MOON-FERN,  s.  a  plant. 

MOON-FISH,  s.  a  kind  offish,  so  railed  because  the  fan- 
fin  is  shaped  like  a  half-moon,  by  which,  and  his  odd-trussetf 
shape,  he  is  suthciently  distinguished. 

MOO'NLFSS,  rt.  not  enlightened  bv  the  moon. 

MOO'NLlGHT,[(»ioon/i()j.  thelight'att'ordedby  thcmoon. 

MOO'NLIGHT,  (moimltl)  a.  enlightened  by  the  moon. 
"The  »?ioow/js7i« shade."  Pope. 

MOO'NSHINE,  i.  the  light  or  lustre  of  the  moon.  In 
burlesque,  a  month. 

MOO'NSHINK,  or  MOONSHINY,  «.  [both  from  a 
corruption  of  mt:otisMiiin^'\  during  the  shming  of  the 
moon ;  bv  means  of  mooulipht.  "  You  moonshine  revellers." 
Shak. 

MOO  NSTONE,  s.  a  kind  of  stone. 

MOONSTRUCK,  «.  lunatic  ;  affected  bvthe  moon. 

MOON-TREFOIL*,  a  plant  so  called  on  account  of  the 
shape  of  its  fruit. 

MOO'NWORT,  s.  in  botany,  a  kind  of  fern. 

MOOR,  s.  [moer,  Belg.J  a  marsh,  fen,  or  tract  of  low 
watery  land.     A  negro  or  black  ;  from  mmiriis,  Lut. 

To  MOOR,  V.  a.  \morer,  Fr.]  to  fasten  a  vessel  by  anchors 
or  other  means.     Neuterly,  to  be  fixed  or  statii)ne<l. 

MOO'RCOCK,  s.  in  ornithology,  the  red  grous. 

MOO'RHEN,  s.  in  ornithology,  the  water-hen,  also  the 
hen  of  the  red  grous. 

MOO'RISH,  a.  fenny  ;  marshy;  watery. 

MOO'RLANd,  *.  a  marsh,  or  waterv  ground. 

MOO  RSTON  E,  s.  a  species  of  granite. 

MOO'RY,  a.  marshy  ;  fenny;  water>-. 

MOOSE,  (moo:)  s.  ilie  large  American  deer. 

To  MOOT,  V.  a.  \^inotiun.  Sax.]  in  law,  to  plead  a  mock 
cause  ;  to  state  a  pomt  of  law,  or  argue  a  case,  by  way  of 
exercise,  for  a  degree  of  barrister  in  the  inns  of  court,  called 
to  (irg-Hc  a  moot,  A  moot  case,  or  point,  sucli  as  may  admit 
dispute. 

MOOTER,  s.  one  that  argues  a  moot. 

MOP,  s.  \momm,  Brit.]  pieces  of  cloth,  or  locks  of  wool, 
fixed  to  a  long  handle,  used  in  washing  lloors. 

To  MOP,  u.  n.to  rub  with  a  mop. 

To  MOPE,  V.  n.  to  be  stupid  ;  to  be  drowsy,  spiritless, 
inactive,  or  dull.  Actively,  to  make  one  spiritless  or  de- 
lirious. 

MOPE-F;  YED,  a.  blind  of  one  eve. 

MOPPET.or  MOTSEY,  s.  a  doll  made  of  rags ;  a  fond 
name  for  a  child. 

MO  PUS,  s.  [a  cant  word  from  mope\  a  drone  ;  a  dull  or 
inactive  person. 

MO'RAL,  a.  [Fr.  from  mores,  manners,  Lat.]  relating  to 
the  actions  or  conduct  of  life,  or  that  which  determines  an 
action  to  be  good  or  virtuous  ;  reasoning,  so  as  to  promote 
or  instruct  in  virtue  ;  popular,  or  generally  admitted  in  the 
usual  occurrences  of  life.  A  moral  impossibility  is  a  very 
great  or  insuperable  difliculty,  opposed  to  a  natural  im- 
possibility.  A  moral  ccrtainti/  or  assurance  implies  a  very 
strong  probability,  and  is  used  in  contradistinction  to  mathe- 
matical probability.  In  logic,  a  moral  mnversality  is,  when 
the  predicate  agrees  to  the  greatest  part  of  the  particulars 
contained  under  the  universal  subject. 

MO'RAL,  s.  morality,  or  the  practice  of  the  duties  of 
life  ;  doctrine,  or  instruction,  drawn  as  a  corollary  from  a 
fable. 

To  MO'RAL,  V.  n.  to  moralize ;  to  make  moral  reflections. 

MO'RALIST,  s.  one  who  teaches  the  duties  of  life. 

MOKA'LITY, «.  [moralite,  Fr.  from  mores,  manners,  Lat.] 
thedoctrine  of  morals,  or  the  art  of  living  well  and  happily; 
ethics. 
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'  To  MO'RALTZE,  v.  a.  [moraliser,  Fr.]  to  apply  to  the 
conduct  or  regulation  of  our  actions  ;  to  explain  iu  such  a 
manner  as  to  convey  some  practical  truths.  Neuterly,  to 
S])eak  or  write  on  moral  subjects. 

MO'liALIZER,  s.  one  who  moralizes. 

MO'RALLY,  «f/.  in  the  ethical  sense  ;  according  to  the 
common  occurrences  of  life  ;  according  to  the  rules  of 
virtue. 

MO'RALS,  *.  (without  a  singular)  the  practice  of  the  du- 
ties of  life ;  behaviour  with  respect  to  others. 

MORA'SS,  s.  [mm-ais,  Er.]  a  fen  ;  a  bog  or  tiact  of  land 
aboundin<;  in  water. 

MORATJA/rHEMAROuiSATE  OF,  a  province  of  Ger- 
many, surromi(led  by  Silesia,  Bohemia,  and  Austria,  and  di- 
vided into  six  circles.  It  is  partly  mountainous  and  woody, 
and  partly  champaign,  with  many  morasses,  bogs,  and  lakes ; 
and  has  constantly  remained  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Boiie- 
mia.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  river  Morava,  or  Moraw, 
which  runs  through  it ;  it  is  very  fertile  and  populous;  and 
hence  the  Unitas  Fratum,  or  Brethren,  called  Moravians, 
take  their  name,  their  doctrines  having  been  early  promul- 
gated here.     Olmutz  is  the  capital. 

MORBID,  <r.  fwiocWrfnj,  from  morbus,  disease.  La t.]  dis- 
eased, opposed  to  healthy. 

MO'RBIDNESS,  s.  the  state  or  quality  of  being  diseased. 

MORBIFIC. or MORBITICAL,  a.  fthe  last  word  is  sel- 
dom used  ;  morbifique,  Fr.]  causing  diseases  ;  injurious  to 
health. 

MORBO'.SE,  (morbuse)  a.  [morbosiis,  from  morhts,  disease, 
Lat.]  proceedinj;  from  disease,  unhealthy. 

MORDA'Criy,  s.  [mordacite,  Fr.  mordacitas,  from 
mordax,  biting;,  I.at.J  of  a  biting,  stinging  quality. 

MO'RDANTS,  s.  in  chymistry,  substances  which  have 
a  cbymical  athnity  for  particular  colours;  they  are  em- 
ployed by  dyers  as  a  bond  to  unite  the  colour  with  the  cloth 
intended  to  be  dved.    Alum  is  of  this  class. 

JMORDiCANiT,  a.  [mordicant,  Fr.]  biting;  acrid. 

MOKDICATION,  s.  the  act  of  corroding  or  biting. 

MORIO,  a,  the  comparative  of  sorne,  many,  or  much, 
whose  superlative  ismosf ,-  greater  in  number, "quantity,  or 
degiee. 

iMORE,  ml.  to  a  greater  degree.  Longer,  applied  to 
time.  .\guiri,or'asecond  tin)e.  Used  as  a  jtartide  to  form 
tli£  com  punitive  degree  before  adejctives,  wliicii,  tor  the 
length  of  ihcir  syllables,  or  want  of  harmony,  would  not  ad- 
mit the  addition  of  er. 

-MOUF.'A,  formerly  called  Peloponnesus  a  peninsula  in 
the  sonihempart  of  Greece,  to  which  it  is-,joine<l  by  the 
Isthmus  of  Corinth,  lying  between  the  gulfs  of  Leuantoaiid 
Eiigia.  It  is  180  n»iles  in  length,  and  130  in  breadth.  The 
air  is  temperate,  and  the  soil  fertile,  excepting  the  middle, 
where  there  are  many  mountains.  Its  present  name  is  said 
to  be  derived  from  moms,  a  mulberry-tree,  from  the  greiil 
nuuiherof  mulberry-trees  it  produces.  It  is  watered  by  se- 
veral rivers,  of  which  the  Alpheus,  the  Vasili,  Pot'amo,  and 
tile  Stromio  are  the  chief.  It  is  divided  into  four  districts. 
The  sangiac  of  the  Morea  resides  at  Modon. 

MOKF'L,  t.;\  plant ;  likewise  a  species  of  large  cherrv. 

MO'RELAND,  >.  [morland.  Sax.]  a  mountainous  or  hilly 
country. 

MOREOVER,  ad.  besides  or  beyond  what  has  been 
mentioned.  Synon.  Furthermore  h  \>xu\!cx\^  used,  when 
there  is  need  only  to  add  one  more  reason  to  those  before 
mentioned.  Its  intent  is  to  multiply,  and  it  has  n*  relation 
but  to  number.  Moreover  is  in  its  right  place,  when  used  to 
add  a  reason  ofa  dilferent  kind  to  those  that  went  before. 
Its  chief  office  is  to  add,  with  a  particular  respect  to  diver- 
sity. Besides  is  used  with  prop-iety,  when  we  would 
strengthen,  by  ;i  new  reason,  the  force"  of  tliose  that  were 
suRicicnt  of  themselves.  Its  principal  office  is  to  enhance 
by  abundance. 

MORE'SK  WORK,  s.  in  carving  or  painting,  consisting 
of  several  pieces  iu  which  there  is  no  perfect  figure,  but  a 
wild  rcpresentatiou  of  birds,  beasts,  &c.  ' 


MO'RETON,  a  town  of  Gloucestershire,  which  has  a 
market  on  Tuesday.  It  is  seated  on  the  Fosse-way,  29  miles 
E.  S.  E.  of  Worcester,  and  82  W.  N.  W.  of  London. 

MO'RETON  HA'MSTEAD,  a  pretty  large  town  of  De- 
vonshire, with  a  considerable  woollen  manufacture.  It  is 
seated  on  a  hill  near  Dartmoor,  14  miles  S.  W.  of  Exeter, 
and  18S  W.  by  S.  of  London.  A  noted  market  for  yarn  on 
Saturday. 

MORIAH,  a  mountain  near  Jerusalem  in  Palestine,  on 
one  part  of  which,  called  Calvary,  our  Saviour  was  cru- 
cified. 

MORT'GEROUS,  a.  [morieenis,  from  morigero,  to  obey, 
Lat.]  dutiAd,  obedient,  complaisant. 

MO'RIONi^.  [Ff-]  a  helmet;  or  armourforthe  head. 

MO'RKIN,  s.  in  hunting,  a  wild  beast  that  has  died 
through  sickness  or  mischance. 

MORLA'CHIA,  a  mountainous  country,  chiefly  in  the  N. 
part  of  Dalmatia,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  called  Mor- 
facks,  or  Morlacchi,  and  subject  to  Austria.  They  inhabit 
the  pleasant  valleys  of  Koter,  along  the  river  Kerha,  Cettiua, 
Narenta,  and  among  the  inland  mountains  of  Dalmatia. 
"  Friendship,"  savs  the  Abbe  Fortes,  "  is  lasting  among 
the  Morlacchi.  They  have  even  made  it  a  kind  of  religious 
point,  and  tie  the  sacred  bond  at  the  foot  of  the  altar." 
The  Sclavonian  ritual  contains  a  particular  benediction,  for 
the  solemn  union  of  two  male  or  two  female  friends,  in  the 
presence  of  the  congregation.  He  was  present  at  the  union 
of  two  young  women,  who  were  made  Posestreme,  in  the 
church  of  Perussich.  "The  satisfaction,"  he  continues, 
"  that  sparkled  in  their  eyes,  when  the  ceremony  w  as  per- 
formed, gave  a  convincing  proof,  that  delicacy  of  sentiment 
can  lodge  in  minds  not  formed,  or  rather  not  corrupted,  by 
society  which  we  call  civilized.  The  male  friends  thus 
united  are  called  Pobratimi,  and  the  females  Posestreme, 
which  mean  half-brothers  and  half-sisters." 

MORLA'IX,  a  considerable  sea-port  in  the  department 
of  Finisterre,  with  a  tide  harbour.  The  Notrc-Danie 
church  is  a  singular  structure,  and  the  hospital  is  very 
handsome  ;  the  inhabitants  carry  on  a  considerable  trade  in 
linen,  hemp,  and  tobacco.  It  is  seated  on  a  river  of  the 
same  name,  30  miles  N.  E.  of  Brest. 

MO'IIMO,  jr.  [Gr.]  a  bugbear,  or  something  used  to 
frighten  persons. 

MORN,  s.  [marne.  Sax.]  the  first  part  of  the  day  fron» 
sunrise  to  noon.    Seldom  used  but  by  poets. 

MO'RNING,  s.  [morgen,  Teuf.l  the  first  part  of  the  day 
from  the  appearance  of  light  till  twelve  o'clock  at  noon. 
Used  in  composition  for  any  thing  belonging  to,  or  used  in, 
the  morning;  as, 

MORNING-GOWN,  s.  a  loose  gown  worn  before  one  is 
formallv  dressed. 

MORNING-STAR,  s.  the  planet  Venus,  so  named  whfen 
she  appears  in  the  morning. 

MORO'CCO,  an  empire  of  Africa,  comprehending  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  antient  Mauritania,  bounded  on  the  W. 
by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  E.  by  Algiers  and  BileduU 
gerid,  on  the  N.  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  the  S.  by 
Zaharii.  Its  greatest  ienglli  is  about  4.W  niiles ;  and, 
where  widest,  about  390.  The  territories  of  Morocco  are 
formed  by  the  union  of  several  small  kingdoms,  antiently 
limited  to  a  single  province,  and  perpetually  at  variance 
with  each  other,  till,  at  last,  they  were  all  subdued,  and 
united  under  one  sovereign  by  the  sluirifs.  The  S.  part  of 
the  empire  contains  the  kingdom  of  Suz,  Tarudant,  Mo- 
rocco Proper,  Tasiletz,  and  Segiluiessa;  and  the  N.  part, 
those  of  Fez,  Mequinez,  and  Tremeccn  ;  but  the  latter  hav- 
ing been  conquered  by  the  Turks  of  Algiers,  is  now  a  part 
of  that  regency.  The  air  of  the  country  is  very  pure,  and 
pretty  temperate,  especially  to  the  N.  of  Mount  Atlas.  The 
soil,  though  sandy  and  dry  on  the  western  coast,  is  exceed- 
ing fertile:  the  land  containing  within  itself  salts  suffi- 
cient to  make  it  fruitful.  Tli?  increase  of  corn  is  often  as 
sixty  to  one.  The  fruits,  such  as  vines,  fiafi  nn-lons,  apri- 
cots, apples,  pears,  olives,  and  the  prickly  pear,  or  Barharjf. 
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fiR,  (Iio  palm  tree,  as  well  as  tlie  pastures,  are  excellent,  but 
(laics  lipt'ii  «ith  ditiiculty ;  and  iiideeii  the  tountiy,  &c.  is 
not  properly  cultivated,  as  two-tliirds  at  least  of  it  lie 
waste.  Acorns,  which  taste  like  chesnuts,  salt,  and  wax, 
aljound  here.  The  humidity  ofthe  atmosphere  is  so  corro- 
sive, that  it  quickly  covers  willi  rust  iron,  steel,  metals, 
and  even  the  keys  and  scissars  carried  in  the  pocket.  The 
Mnors  make  food  ofthe  locusts;  prodigious  quantities  of 
thcni  ar(^  brought  to  market,  salted  and  dried  like  red  her- 
rings. The  inhabitants  are  Mahometans,  of  a  tawny  com- 
plexion, robust,  and  very  skilful  in  niauasin^' a  horse  and 
wielding  a  lance.  There  are  two  sorts  of  niliabitanis;  the 
Arabs,  who  dwell  in  moveable  villages,  composed  of  about 
100  tents,  and  the  Bereberies.  or  Brebes,  who  are  the  an- 
<ient  inhabitants,  and  dwell  in  cities  and  towns.  There 
are  a  great  number  of  Christian  slaves,  and  some  merchants, 
upon  the  coast,  besides  a  multitude  of  Jews,  who  carry  on 
almost  all  the  trade,  especially  by  land  witn  the  nen;roes,  to 
vlioin  they  send  lar^e  caravans,  who  travel  over  vasl 
deserts,  almost  destitule  of  water.  They  carry  with  them 
woollen  manufactures,  silk,  salt,  lic.  and,  in  return,  have 
slaves,  gold,  and  eleiihanls'  teeth.  Out  of  the  slaves  the 
emperor  recruits  his  caval.y.  They  also  send  large  cara- 
vans to  Mecca  every  year,  partly  out  of  devotion,  and 
partly  for  trade,  consisting  of  several  thousand  camels, 
horses,  and  mules.  Their  commodities  are  woollen  manu- 
factures,]Morocco  leather,  indigo,. cochineal,ostrich  feathers, 
salt,  and  wax;  in  return  for  which  they  have  silks,  muslins, 
calicoes,  coffee,  and  drugs.  In  the  d.escrtsare  lions,  tigers, 
leopards,  and  serpents  of  several  kinds.  The  fruits  are 
dtites,  tigs,  grapes,  almonds,  lemons,  oranges,  melons,  pome- 
Rnniates,  apples,  pears,  &c.  They  have  also  flax  and 
hemp,  but  little  timber.  The  naval  force  consists  chiefly  of 
rovers,  who  now  and  then  talie  large  prizes,  especially  those 
belonging  to  Salle.  The  emperor  is  absolute,  his  will  be- 
ing a  law,  and  he  often  exercises  great  cruelties.  He  can 
bring  100,000  men  into  the  field,  half  of  which  are  foot,  and 
half  horse  ;  but  they  are  poorly  armed,  and  know  but  little 
ofthe  art  of  war. 

MORO'CCO,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Morocro» 
seated  in  a  beautiful  plain,  planted  with  palm-trees,  formed 
by  a  chain  of  mountains  on  the  N.  having  Mount  Atlas,  from 
which  it  is  distant  about  20  miles,  on  the  S.  and  E.  Though 
one  ofthe  capitals  ofthe  empire,  (for  there  are  three,  M» 
rocco,  Mcquinez,  and  Fez,)  it  has  nothing  to  recommend  it 
but  its  great  extent,  and  the  royal  palace.  It  is  inclosed  by 
remarkably  strong  walls,  built  of  tabby,  the  extent  ofwhicb 
still  exists  entire,  and  supposes  a  city  which  might  contain 
300,000  souls  ;  they  are  flanked  by  sauare  towers,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  wide  and  deep  ditch.  The  mosques  are  more 
numerous  than  magnificent.  The  streets  are  iiarrow,  dirtv, 
and  irregular,  and  rnany  ofthe  houses  uninhabited,  and  fall- 
ing to  rum.  M.  Cftenier  doubts  whether  Morocco  contains 
30,000  inhabitants,  even  when  the  court  is  there.  The 
Jews,  who  are  pretty  numerous  here,  have  a  separate  town, 
walled  in,  and  under  the  charge  of  au  alcade,  appointed  by 
the  emperor.  They  have  a  maiket  of  their  own ;  and  when 
they  enter  the  Moorish  town,  market,  or  palace,  they  are 
compelled  to  be  barefooted.  I(has  two  gates,  which  are  re- 
gulariy  shut  every  evening  at  nine  o'clock,  after  which  no 
person  can  enter  or  depart,  till  they  are  opened  the  next 
morning.  The  palace  is  a  very  exten<iive  and  solid  build- 
ing, with  gates  composed  of  Gothic  archw,  embellished 
with  ornaments  in  the  Arabian  taste.  Withra  the  wails  are 
various  courts  and  gardens  elegantly  laid  ont  by  European 
gardeners.    Lat.  31. 12.  N.  Ion.  6.  45.  W. 

MORO'CCO,  or  MARRO  QUIN,  *.  the  skin  of  a  goat, 
or  some  animal  resembling  it,  dressed  in  sumac  or  galls, 
and  coloured  of  any  colonr  at  pleasure,  much  used  in  book- 
binding. The  name  is  derived  from  the  kingdom  of  Mo- 
rocco, whence  it  is  sufTposed  the  manner  of  preparing  these 
^ns  was  first  borrowed.  We  have  Morocco  skins  brought 
from  tlie  Levant,  Barbary,  Soaiu,  Flanders,  and  France,  io 
all  diflerent  colours 
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MOROSE,  o.[n>i>ro}us,  Lat.]  sour  of  temper;  not  easily 
pleased  and  soon  disgusted. 

MORO'SRLY,  nrf.  sourly;  peevishly. 

MORO'.SI''NKSS,  s.  sourness;  peevishness. 

M0R.O  SITY,  s.  [from  tmituus,  sour,  Lat.J  sourness  or 
peevishnes. 

MORPETH,  a  town  of  Norflinmberland, seated  on  the 
river  Wansbeck,  28  miles  N.  of  Durham,  and  287  N.  by  VV. 
of  London.  A  good  market  on  Saturday  for  corn,  cattle, 
and  provisions,  and  a  very  large  one  on  Wednesday  for  live 
cattle.  Fairs  on  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  before 
Whitsunday  ;  and  the  Wednesday  before  July  22^1. 

JilO  RPHEW,  {m'orfew)  t.  [imrphie,  Fr.  morfea,  Ital.  ]  a 
scurf  on  the  face. 

MORRIS,  or  MORRIS-DANCE,  *.  [for  Moorish,  or 
Murisco-demce]  a  kind  of  dance  in  which  tlie  person  jinnies 
bells  sewed  to  his  clothes  ;  practised  by  the  Moors,  ancTre- 
serr.blingthe  Pyrrhic  dance  mentioned  by  classic  authors. 
;  >  MO'RROW,  {mono)  i.  [jnorgen,  Sax.J  the  day  after  the 
present  day.  To  morrow,  an  adverbial  expression?  imply- 
hig  on  the  day  after  the  present.  It  is  sometimes  used  as 
a  substantive,     "  Tomorrow  is  the  time."  Sped. 

MORSI',,  s.  in  zoology,  a  large  amphibious  animal  which 
inhabits  the  northern  regions  and  is  very  improperly  callccl 
the  sea-horse. 

MORSEL,  J.  [morsellus,  low,  Lat.  from  mordeo,  to  bite, 
Lat.]  a  smalt  piece  ;  apiece  fit  for  the  mouth  ;  a  mouthful; 
a  meal  ;  a  small  quantity. 

MO  RSURE, «.  [vwrsura,  from  morrfco,  to  bite,  Lat.]  the  act 
of  biting. 

MORT",  *.  \meru,  Fr.  from  mon,  death,  Lat.]  in  hunting, 
a  tune  sounded  at  the  death  of  game.  A  great  quantity, 
from  ""e'Sj,  Isl.  great ;  a  low  word. 

MO'R.TAL,  ffv  [mortalis,  ftommors,  death,  Lat.]  subject  to 
death;  destructive  or  causing  death  ;  human,  or'belonging 
to  man.  "  Mortal  taste."  Par.  Lost.  Excessive ;  violent. 
"  A  mortal  fright."  Dri/d.    The  last  sense  is  low. 

JVf  O'RTAL,  *.  a  man  or  human  bein". 

MORTALITY,  s.  subjection  to  death;  the  state  of  a 
being  subject  to  dsath.  Figuratively,  death.  "  Gladly  would 
I  nwst  mortaliti/  my  sentence."  jPiir. /.wr.  liuman'nature. 
"  Mortatiti/  canuot  bear  it."  Dri/d. 

MO'RTALLY,  erf.  irrecoverably  ;  so  as  to  be  doormed  to 
death  ;  extremely  ;  excessively. 

MO'RTAR,  s.  imurtier,  Fr.J  a  strong  vessel,  in  which 
things  are  pounded  with  a  pestle.  In  gunnery,  a  short  piece 
fif  ordnance,  out  of  which  bombs  or  carcasses  are  thrown. 
lu  architecture,  a  preparation  of  lime  and  sand  with  wafer, 
used  as  a  cement  in  building  walls,  &c.  from  morter. 
Belg. 

MO'RTGAGE,  (the  t  is  usually  not  pronounced  in  tin's 
word  and  iti>  derivatives,  and  the  last  g  is  soft)  s.  fmort  and 
gofce,  Fr.  [  a  pledge  or  pawn  of  lands,  <ic.  for  money  bor- 
rowed. 

To  MO'RTGAGE,  v.  «.  to  pledge,  pawn,  or  make  over 
to  a  creditor,  is  a  sccuritj'. 

MORTGAGE'E,  *.  tlie  person  who  receives  lands,  &c. 
as  a  pawn  for  money  lent. 

MORTGAGER,  x.  a  person  who  mortgages  or  pawns 
his  lands. 

MORTI'FEROUS,  «.  [tmrtifer,  Fr.  from  mors,  death  and 
fero,  to  brinff,  Lat.]  destructive. 

MORTIFICATION,  s.  [Fr.  from  inors,  death  Andfach. 
to  make,  Lat.]  in  surgery,  a  disease  wherein  the  natural 
juice«  lose  their  proper  motion,  ferment,  and  destroy  the 
texture  ofthe  parts;  a  gangrene;  a  destruction  of  active 
qualities.  The  act  of  keeping  in  a  state  of  subjection, 
applied  to  the  passions.  'The  act  of  subduing  the  body  by 
aostinence  or  hardships,  in  a  religious  view,  in  order  to 
lessen  the  strength  of  lusts.  Any  thing  or  occurrence  that  -i 
fills  the  mind  with  vexation  or  uneasiness, 


To  MORTIFY,  v.  a. [mmtifier,  Fr.  from  mors,  death  and 
facio,  to  make,  Lat.]  to  rob  of  the  vital  qualities.  In 
pbarmacT,  to  destroy  the  active  and  euential  qualities. 
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applied  to  tlie  killing  of  quicksilvfr,  so  as  lo  Miiitc  it  with 
turpentine  or  spittle.  To  destroy  active  powers.  To  sub- 
due luordiiuite  passions;  to  keep  tlie  body  low  by  labour 
and  abstinence,  in  order  to  render  its  afleclious  more  com- 
pliant to  reason,  and  to  the  dictates  of  religion  ;  to  luuiibie, 
deject,  or  vex.  Neuterly,  to  corrupt  or  turn  to  a  gan^Mcnc ; 
to  be  subdued ;  to  die  away. 

MO'RTISE,  (viurtiss)  s.  [morlnise,  Fr.]  in  carpentry,  a 
liolocut  in  wood  for  another  piece  to  be  let  info  it,  and  form 
a  joint. 

To  MO'RTISE,  (mirtits)  v.  a.  to  cut  or  join  with  a 
mortise. 

MO'RTMAIN,  *.  [morie  and  mniit,  Fr.l  in  law,  sucli  a 
state  of  p«)ssession  as  makes  it  nmilienablc,  and  therefore 
said  to  be  in  dead  Imnd,  because  it  cannot  be  rostftred  to  the 
donor,  or  to  any  connnon  or  temporal  use ;  the  word  is  ge- 
nerally appliecf  to  such  lands  as  arc  given  to  any  religious 
liousc,  corporation,  A-c. 

iMO'llTRESS,  s.  a  dish  composed  of  meats  of  various 
kinds  pounded  together. 

MO'RTU  All  Y,  jt.  [moftuah-e,  Fr.  from  mortims,  dead,  Lat.] 
in  law,  a  gift  left  by  a  person  at  his  death  to  his  parish 
church,  in  lieu  of  personal  tithes  neglected  to  be  paid  in  his 
life-time  ;  in  some  places  a  beast,  or  other  moveable  chat- 
tel, as  are,  by  custom,  due  on  the  death  of  a  person,  and 
stvled  by  his  name. 

"WOSA'IC,  or  MOSA'IC  WORK,  *.  [mnsa'imie,  Fr.J  an 
assemblage  of  little  pieces  of  glass,  marble  shells,  and  pre- 
cious stones  of  various  colours,  cemeiiiod  on  a  ground  of 
stucco,  and  imitating  pictures  in  foriuj  natural  colours,  aud 
the  shades  used  in  paintings. 

MOSA'MBIQUE,  a  kingdon.  of  Africa,  havhigQuiloaon 
the  N.  the  ocean  on  the  E.  the  river  Zambezc  on  the  S.  aii<! 
Monoeniugi  on  the  W.  In  1497  Vasque  «ie  (iania  landed 
on  the  coast  of  Mosambique  ;  after  .a  short  stay  he  seized 
the  town  of  Mosambique,  and  the  Portuguese  have  kept 
possession  of  it  ever  since.  The  air  is  nnwliolessiiie,  and 
uothing  but  its  extensive  trade  induces  the  Portuguese  to 
remain  here. 

MOSA'MBIQUE,  tlie  capital  of  the  above  kingdom.  It 
is  the  same  to  the  Portuguese  as  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is 
to  the  Dutch  ;  for  which  reason  there  is  generally  a  sJrong 
garrison,  but  the  governor  is  changed  every  three  years.  Its 
trade  consists  of  gold,  elephants'  teeth,  and  slaves.  Lat. 
15.  .'>.  S.  Ion.  40. 10.  E. 

MOSCHATELL,  s.  [uiosthattl/ina,  Lat.]  a  plant  with 
green  blossoms,  and  reddish  berries,  found  in  woods  aud 
shadv  places,  flowering  in  April  and  May. 

MO  SCOW,  one  of  tlie  most  ant  lent  and  couspicuous  pro- 
vinces of  Russia,  formerly  a  duchy,  but  now  one  of  the  41 
goveriiiueuts  of.tliat  vast  empire.  Its  capital  is  of  the 
same  name. 

MO'SCO  W,  a  large  city  of  the  Russian  empire,  capital  of 
the  government  of  Moscow,  and  formerly  of^the  whole  em- 
pire. It  may  be  considered  as  a  town  built  upon  the  Asiatic 
model,  but  gradually  becoming  more  and  more  European  ; 
exhibiting,  in  its  present  state,  a  oiotley  mixture  of  dfiscor- 
dant  architecture.  It  is  distributed  iiito  five  division^  vix. 
I.Kremlin;  2.  The  Kliifaigorod,  or  the  Chinese  Town; 
3.  The  Bielgorod,  or  White  Town ;  4.  ScmlaJnogorod ; 
S.  The  Sloboda,  or  suburbs,  which  form  a  vast  exterior 
circle  round  all  the  other  parts,  and  are  invested  by  a  low 
rampart  aud  ditch.  These  suburbs  contain,  besides  build- 
ings of  all  kinds,  corn-fields,  much  open  pasture,  and  some 
small  lakes,  which  give  rise  to  the  Negliiia.  Moscow  ex- 
hibits an  astonishing  degree  of  extent  and  variety,  irregula- 
rity and  contrast.  The  streets,  in  general,  are  very  long 
and  broad.  Some  of  them  are  paved;  others,  particularly 
in  the  suburbs,  are  formed  with  trunks  of  trees,  or  are  board- 
ed with  planks  like  the  floor  of  r.  room.  Wretched  liovels  are 
blended  with  large  palaces ;  cottages  of  one  Story  stand  next 
to  the  most  stately  mansions ;  many  brick  structures  are  co- 
vered with  wooden  tops ;  some  of  the  wooden  houses  are 
painted ;  others  have  iron  doors  and  roofs.    Numerous 


churches  appear  in  every  quarter,  built  in  a  peculiar  styk'of 
architecture ;  some  with  diimes  of  copper,  others  of  tin,  gilt, 
or  painted  green,  and  many  roofed  with  wood.  Moscow  is 
certainly  the  largest  town  in  Europe  ;  its  circumft'ience, 
within  the  rampart  that  incloses  llie  suburbs,  being  2G  miles ; 
but  it  is  built  in  such  a  strag';ling  nianncr,  that  its  poputnttoii 
corresponds  in  no  degree  with  its  extent.  It  has,  however, 
been  pretty  well  ascertained  ;  it  contains,  within  the  ram- 
parts, 3U0,tK)0  souls.  It  isstill  the  most  populous  city  in  the 
empire,  notwithstanding  the  residence  of  the  court  is  at 
Pctersburgh.  The  places  of  public  worship  in  Moscow,  in- 
cluding chapels,  amount  to  above  1000;  of  these,  484  are 
public  churches,  199  of  which  arc  of  brick,  stuccoed,  or 
while-washed;  and  the  others «f  wood,  painted  red.  Some 
of  their  bells  are  of  a  stupendous  size;  tliey  hang  in  belfrevs 
detached  from  the  church,  arc  fixed  immoveably  to  the 
beams,  and  are  rung  by  a  rope  tied  to  the  clapper.  It  has 
always  been  esteemed  here  a  meritorious  act  of  religion  to 

E resent  a  church  with  bells  ;  and  the  piety  of  the  donor  has 
een  measured  by  their  magnitude.  Accordingly,  Boris 
Godunuf,  who  gave  a  bell  of'*288,000  pounds  to  the  cathe- 
dral of  Moscow,  was  the  most  pious  sovereign  of  Russia,  till 
he  was  surpassed  by  the  empress  Anne,  who  presented  a  bell 
tliat  weighs  432,000  pounds,  and  isthc  largest  in  the  kiiOMii 
world.  Among  the  public  institutions  in  Moscow,  is  tlie 
Foundling  Hospital,  endowed  in  1764,  by  Catharine,  and 
supported  by  voluntary  contributions ;  to  encourage  which, 
she  granted  to  all  benefactors  some  valuable  privileges,  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  their  liberality ;  and,  it  is  remark- 
able, that  a  private  merchant,  named  Dimidof,  has  expended 
on  this  charity  2Q0,()0Q£.  The  gardens  hereabouts  yield  the 
f'anioustranspareiitapple,called  by  the  Russians  Naliwi.wiih 
variety  of  other  fruits.  Moscow  is  the  centre  of  the  inland 
commerce  of  Russia,  particularly  connecting  the  trade  be- 
tween Europe  and  Siberia.  The  naiii;ation  to  this  city  is 
formed  solely  by  the  Moskva,  which  rises  near  Hu/a,  and 
falling  into  the  Occa,  near  Coionnia,  cominuiiicates,  by  that 
river,  with  the  Volga.  But  as  the  Moskva  is  navigable  in 
the  spring  only,  upon  the  melting  of  the  snows,  the  principal 
merchandise  is  coureyed  upon  sledges  in  winter.  The  an- 
nexed plates  present  a  view  of  the  Kremlin  and  of  the 
Divitchy  Moiiasterv.  The  Kremlin  is  a  hill  which  was 
formerly  surrounded  by  marshes  on  all  sides.  It  contains  a 
royal  palace,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  strong  wall.  'J'he  Di- 
vitchy Monastery,  or  Ladies'  Convent,  usually  contains 
ai>out  150  females  ;  but  as  they  arc  not  allnwed  to  lake  the 
veil  till  they  have  attained  the  age  of  fifty,  there  arc  sel- 
dom more  than  70  nuns,  the  remainder  arc  noviciates,  and 
at  liberty  to  marry,  to  visit  and  receive  visits  in  tliecoment, 
under  the  inspection  of  a  nuu.  The  gates  are  0]>en  all  day, 
and  noviciates  and  their  visitors  pass  and  repass  without  re- 
straint. Such  was  Moscow  before  the  dreadlal  conflagra- 
tion in  1812.  Thiscity  is  460milesS.  E.  ofPelersburgh,  and 
1200N.  by  E.  of  Constantinople.   Lat.  65.  461.  N.  ion.  37. 

6i,  i:. 

MOSQUE,  (ni«»*)  J.  \fnnsr/iit,  Turk. J  a  temple,  wherein 
the  Mahometans  perform  their  dcvotioit 

MOS.S,  s.  [meoi.  Sax.]  though  fiirnierly  supposed  to  lie 
only  an  excrescence  produced  from  theeartti  and  trees,  yet 
it  is  no  less  a  plant  than  those  of  greater  magnitude,  having 
roots,  flowers,  and  seeds,  yet  cannot  be  projiagatcd  fron« 
seed  by  any  art.    The  tree-moss  is  a  kind  of  lichen. 

To  fVIOSS,  »i.  n.  to  cover  with  moss. 

MO'SSBERRIES,  i.  the  fruit  of  the  craneberry  whorfl*  ; 
called  by  some  moor-berries. 

MOSSINESS,  t.  the  slate  of  being  covered  or  overgrow  a 
with  moss. 

MOSSY,  a.  overgrown  with  moss  ;  covered  with  moss. 

MOS'i',  «.  the  superlative  of  svmi;  mam/,  mmh.  Siidi 
words  as  consist  of  many  syllables,  or  would  s<iund  harsji 
with  the  addition  of «/,  receive  tins  word  before  them  in  the 
superlative;  as,  pitiful, more pitifvt,  moil  pitiful ;  cunsistiiig 
of  the  greatest  number,  quantity,  or  degree. 

MOST,  ad,  \mcett,  Sax.]  in  the  greatest  degree.    So«e. ' 
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time*  used  as  a  substantive,  and  \»  either  sin|;ular  «r  plural. 
Foltowed  hy  (if,  and  used  partitively,  sigiiifie!>  I'lie  greater 
number,  and  is  plural.  "  Most  of  tlie  churches."  Addit. 
Used  with  •»««/;«,  it  signifies  the  greatest  v;dtie,  or  advantage, 
and  is  singular.  "  Makes  the  most  af  what  lie  has."  L'i:s- 
trtmge.  When  preeeded  by  at,  it  signifies  the  greatest  de- 
{jree  or  quantity.     "  Some  mcmths  ali/ie  most."  Bae. 

iVIO'STie,  s.  [moJiUn,  'J'eiit.]  a  painter's  stick,  on  which 
he  leans  his  hand  when  he  paints. 

MO'STIiY,  «/.  for  the  greatest  part;  generally. 

MOTfc;,  f.  \mot,  Sax.]  a  sujall  particle  of  matter  ;  an 
atom  :  any  thing  very  small.  In  law-books,  it  signifies 
«  court  or  convention,  as  a  ward-«io^,  burgh-muie,  swan- 
tiwte,  &:c. 

IMOTH,  s.  [moth.  Sax.]  a  "Small  winged  insect  which 
eats  clothes  or  hangings  ;  a  winged  insect  of  divers  colours, 
distinguished  from  a  butterfly  by  its  horns,  which  run  taper- 
ing from  their  root. 

MOTH  Ell,  (the  ois  pron.  like  u  in  this  word  and  its  de- 
rivatives and  compounds;  as  tnitlier,  •mutherty)  s.  \nwthor. 
Sax.]  a  terra  of  relation,  denoting  a  woman  who  has  borne  a 
ehild.  Used  figuratively,  it  denotes  whatever  gives  origin 
to  other  things  of  the  same  kind  :  thus  we  say  a  Mother- 
church,  a  i>foM«r-tongue  or  language,  &c.  In  medicine,  it 
signifies  hysteric  fits  or  passions.  A  familiar  term  of  address 
to  an  old  woman.  Also,  a  thick  substance  concreting  in 
liquors,  or  the  scum,  from  tnodder,  Belg.  mud. 

MOTHER,  n.  native;  that  which  a  person  receives  at 
his  birth. 

MO  TH  ER-IN-LAW,  t.  the  mother  of  a  husband  or  wife. 

MOTH  Ell  OF  PEARL,  s.  a  kind  of  coarse  pearl  made  of 
the  shell  of  such  (ishes  as  generate  pearls. 

MOTHER  OF  THYME,  *.a  plant  with  trailing  branches, 
vhich  are  not  so  woody  and  hard  as  those  of  thyme,  but  in 
every  other  respect  the  same. 

Motherhood,  s.  the  office,  condition,  state,  or  qua- 
lity of  a  mother. 

'M0THERLE.SS,  a.  having  no  mother,  orphan  of  a 
mother. 

MOTHERLY,  «.  belonging  to,  or  becoming  a  mother. 
,'    MOTH  lOllLY,  ad.  after  the  manner  of  a  mother. 

MOTHER-WATERS,  or  MOTHERS,  s:  in  chymistrv, 
the  liquors  which  are  left  after  the  crystillization  of  any  salts. 

MO "J'H  ERWORT,  s.  a  plant  with  purplish  blossoms,  and 
stem  leaves  spear-shaped,  found  amongst  rubbish.  |A  plant 
called  also  mngwert. 

MOTHERY,  n.  full  of  dregs;  having  white  concretions 
applied  to  liquors. 

MOTHY,  a.fuUofmoths. 

MOTION,  {moshen)  s.  \tnotio,  from  ynoieo,  to  move,  Lat.j 
<l»e  act  of  changing  place ;  the  manner  of  moving  the  body ;. 
gait  ;  change  of  posture,  or  action  ;  thought  or  tendency 
ef  mind  ;  a  proposal  ;  an  impulse  communicated.  Natural 
mution  is  that«hich  has  its  moving  force  or  principle  within 
t-he  moving  body.  Violent  motion  is  that  whose  principle 
acts  from  without.  Absolute  motion  is  the  change  or  absolute 
space  in  any  moving  body,  whose  celerity  is  measured  by; 
the  quantity  of  absolute  space  which  the  moveable  body 
runs  through.  Relative  motion  is  the  change  of  a  rela- 
tive or  vulgar  space  of  the  human  body,  wjiose  celerity 
is  measured  by  the  quantity  of  relative  space  run  through. 

MOTIONLESS,  (niui/wH&ii) a.  without  motion. 

MOTIVE,  a.  \motivtis.,  from  moveo,  to  move,  Lat.j  causing 
motion  ;  having  the  power  to  move  or  change  place. 

MOTIVE,  s.  [motif,  Fr.  from  mooeu,  to  move,  Lat.]  that 
which  fixes  tJie  choice,  or  iucites  to  action  ;  a  mover. 

MOTLEY,  a.  [supposed  to  be  corrupted  from  medley]  of 
viirious  colours. 
,  M0;T0R,  s.  [Lat.]  a  mover. 

MOTOIIY',  a.\m<Morius,  Lat.]  causing  motion. 

MOTTO,  s.  [Ital.]  a  senleuce  added  lo  a  device,  or  any 
vritmg. 

To  MOVE,  (the  o  in  this  w.ord  and  its  derivatives  and 
compounds  it   pronounced  like  ou ;   as  mouccr,  moiveahles, 
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mo'aver,  moining,  &c.)  v.  a.  [moveo,  Lat.]  to  put  out  of  one 
place  into  another ;  to  put  in  motion.  To  give  an  impulse  to. 
To  propose  ;  to  recommend.  To  persuade,  or  prevail  on, 
applied  to  the^  mind.  To  aftect  ;  to  excite  tenderness,  or 
any  passion.  To  make  angry.  To  put  into  commotion. 
"  All  the  city  was  moved."  liuth  i.  9.  Neuterlv,  to  go  from 
one  place  to  another  ;  to  walk ;  to  forward  ;  to  march  as 
an  army ;  to  rhange  the  posture  of  the  body  in  ceremony. 

MOVEABLE,  a.  capable  of  being  moved,  or  carried 
from  one  place  to  another.  Changing,  or  not  always  hap- 
pening on  the  same  day  of  the  month  or  year,  applied  to  the 
feasts  observed  by  the  church. 

MO'VEABLES,  s.  it  has  no  singular :  [menhles,  Fr.]  goods 
or  furniture;  distinguished  from  lands,  or  other  hereditary 
possessions. 

MO'VEABLENESS,  s.  the  quality  of  being  possible  to  be 
moved. 

MO'VEABLY,  ad.  so  as  it  may  be  moved. 

MO'VELESS,  a.  unmoved  ;  not  to  be  put  out  nf  its  place. 

MO'VEMENT,  «.  [»HOHfewi('«<,  Fr.]  the  manner  of  mov- 
ing ;  motion;  any  thuig  which  moves;  gener-ally  applied  to 
the  parts  of  a  watch,  or  other  machine. 

MO' VENT,  part.  [i>wvens,  Lat.]  in  motion. 

MO'VENT,  i.  that  which  puts  any  thing  into  motion, 

MO'VER,  i.  the  person  or  thing  tliat  gives  motion  ;  some- 
thing in  motion ;  a  proposer. 

MO'ViNG,  part,  in  motion.  Figuratively,  pathetic,  or 
causing  pity  and  compassion. 

MOTINOLY,  ad.  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  pity  and 
compassion. 

MOULD,  (the  on  in  this  word  and  its  following  deriva- 
tives is  usually  pronounced  like  o  in  cold;  as  mvid,  mnlder, 
moldy,  &c.)  s.  [moegtl,  Swed.]  a  kind  of  toucretiou  on  the 
top  of  such  things  as  are  damp,  and  without  motion,  at  pre- 
sent discovered  by  microscopes  to  he  a  perfect  plant.  Earth 
ill  which  any  thing  grows,  from  mold.  Sax.  Matter  of  which 
any  thing  is  made  ;  the  matrix  in  which  any  thing  is  cast  or 
shaped,  from  molde.  Span,  motile,  Fr.  Cast,  form,  or  dispo- 
sition. The  suture  of  the  skull,  wherein  the  several  bones 
meet. 

To  MOULD,  r.  n.  to  contract  concreted  matter ;  to 
gather  mould.  Actively,  to  cover  with  mould  ;  to  corrupt 
by  mould. 

To  MOULD,  0.  n.  to  form ;  to  shape  ;  to  model. 

MO'ULDABLE,  a.  capable  of  being  formed  or  shaped  ; 
liable  to  be  mouldy. 

MO'ULDER,  *.  one  that  shapes  or  fashions. 

To  MO'ULDER,  v.ii.  [molde,  Sax.]  to  be  turned  to  dust ; 
to  waste  away.     Actively,  to  turn  to  dust,  or  crumble. 

MO'ULDINESS,  s.  the  state  of  being  mouldy,  or  cca- 
tracting  a  whitish  concretion  on  account  of  being  in  a  damv 
place. 

MO'ULDINGS,  s.  ornamental  cavities  cut  in  wood  or 
stone.  In  architecture,  the. jeltiugs  or  projectures  bejouii 
the  level  ofa  wall,  &c.  the  asseuihiage  of  which  forms  cor- 
nices, door-cases,  and  other  decorations. 

MOULDY,  n.  covered  with  a  kind  of  white  down  Iiy 
standing  in  a  moist  place. 

To  MOULT,  (mult)  V.  II.  [muyten,  Belg.j  to  shed  or  change 
feathers,  applied  to  birds. 

MOUL'TAN,  a  province  of  Iiindoosfan  Proper,  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  Lahore,  on  the  E.  by  Dellii  and  Aginiere,  on 
theS.  by  Guzerat;  and  on  theW.  by  Persia  aud  Caudahar. 
Its  products  are  cotton,  wine,  sugar,  opium,  galls,  brimstone, 
cK  c.  It  is,  or  has  been  subject  to  ihe  Seiks ;  but  its  capital, 
Moultan,  has  been  garrisoned  bv  the  king  of  Candahar, 
ever  since  1779* 

MOULTAN,  one  of  the  most  abtient  cities  of  Hindoostan, 
capital  of  tjie  province  of  the  same  name.  Thevenot 
describes  it  as  a  city  of  small  extent,  having  a  Hindoo 
templeof  great  ceiebrily.  He  describes '.he  river  that  led 
to  Moultan  as  haying  been  partly  choked  up  in  his  time. 
(16G6)  aud  that  this  had  greatly  lessened  its  trade.  He  also 
takes  notice  of  a  particular  sect  of  Hiiuloos  iiu  this  city. 
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eallpd  Catiy  ;  a  tribe,  which  lie  elsewbere  explains  fo  mean 
Rajpoott,  or  warriors ;  that  is  the  Knttn/  trihe,  which  Reimcl 
supposes  to  be  the  Catfieri,or  Cnthei,  with  whom  Alexander 
warred  on  the  banks  of  the  Malli.  Monltan  is  seated  on  one 
of  the  branches  of  the  Indus,  200  miles  S.  W.  of  Lahore, 
and  800  miles  from  the  sea  bv  the  course  of  the  river.  Lat. 
2&.  52.  N.  Ion.  70.  40.  R. 

MOULTON,  SOUTH,  a  town  of  Devonshire,  seated  on 
the  rivei-  Moul,  12  miles  S.  E.  of  Barnstaple,  and  170  W.  by 
S.  of  London.  Here  is  a  regular  market  on  Saturday, 
beiides  two  considerable  ones,  viz.  Saturday  before  April 
10,  and  Saturday  before  Michaelraasday.  Both  N.  an<f  S. 
Aloulton  are  considerably  engaged  in  the  niauufactorics 
of  serges,  shaloons,  felts  &c. 

MOUND,  s.  [miindian,  to  defend.  Sax.]  a  bank,  rampart, 
or  other  fence  of  earth.  In  heraldry,  a  globe  with  a  cross 
tipon  it ;  from  moiute,  Fr. 

To  MOUND,  V.  a.  to  fortify  or  defend  with  a  rampart 
or  bank  of  earth. 

MOUNT,  [mont,  Ft.]  a  mountain,  or  small  hill;  an 
artificiai.hill  in  agarden ;  the  painted  paper  or  leather  glued 
to  the  sticks  of  a  fan. 

To  MOUNT,  ti.  n.  \nui7iter,  Fr.]  to  ascend,  ov  rise  up- 
wards ;  to  tower,  or  be  built  to  a  great  height ;  to  get  on 
horseback.'  To  come  to,  when  added  together,  from  amount. 
*'  See  to  what  they  mount.'''  Pope.  Actively,  to  raise  in  the 
air;  to  fift  or  force  upwards;  to  ascend  or  climb;  to  place 
on  horseback;  to  ornament.  7e  »Hoimt  g-uarrf,  to  do  duty, 
to  watch  at  any  particular  place.  To  mount  canon,  to  set 
a  piece  on  its  wooden  frame. 

MO'UNTAlN,  s.  [montagne,  Fr.  from  mons,  Lat.]  a  part  of 
the  earth  rising  to  a  considerable  height  above  its  surface. 
Mountains  are  divided  into  primitive  and  secondary  the 
former  containing  no  organic  remains  and  being  supposed 
the  most  antient.  Mountains  are  useful,  not  only  on  account 
of  the  mineral  treasures  they  contain,  but  also  the  giving 
origin  to  rivers. 

MO'UNTAlN,  a.  built  on  a  mountain  ;  growing  or  situ- 
ated (in  mountains ;  belonging  to  a  moimtaiH. 

MOUNTAlNK/ER,  f.  one  who  lives  on  a  mountain;  a 
savage  rustic  or  free  booter. 

MO'UNTAINET,  s.  a  hillock,  or  small  mountain.  John- 
son recommends  this  word  as  elegant,  though  not  in  \\:ie. 

MOUNTAINOUS,  a.  hilly,  or  full  of  mountains.  Figu- 
rdtivclv,  large  ;  huge  ;  in  bulk  as  big  as  a  mountain. 

MO'UNTAlNOUSNESS,  ».  the  quality  of  being  full  of 
mountains. 

MO  UNTA I  N-PA'RSLEY,  s.  a  kind  of  spignel ;  an  um- 
belliferous plant. 

MO'UNT.\NT,  a.  [ryionttrnt,  Fr.  i  rising  or  swelling  up- 
1  v3  r(i  s      * 

MOX^NTEBANK,  t.  [montare  in  banco,  Ital.]  a  person 
who  vends  medicines  in  public  places,  and  harangues  the 
mob  from  a  bench  or  stage.    Figuratively,  any  vain  pre- 
tender. 
MOUNTER,  s.  one  that  mounts. 

MOUNTING,  s.  in  mechanics,  is  something  that  serves 
to  raise  or  set  off  a  work  ; — thus  the  frame  and  its  depen- 
dencies make  the  mounting  of  a  looking  glass;  the  hilt,  the 
moimtiitg  of  a  sword  ;  the  fust,  or  butt,  the  mounting  of  a 
carbine,  musguet,  <tc. 

MOUNT-SO'RREL,  a  town  in  Leicestershire,  so  named 
from  a  high  mount,  or  solid  rock,  adjoining  to  the  town, 
(of  a  dusky  red,  or  sorrel-coloured  stone,  extremely  hard)  aiicl 
which  had  a  casileon  it  in  therei^nof  Heiiiylll.  but  which 
the  country  people  besieged  anci  demolished.  The  town 
is  built  of  rough  stones  hewn  out  of  this  rock.  It  is  seated 
on  the  river  Stour,  or  Soare,  8  miles  N.  of  Leicester  and 
105  N.  VV.  by  N.  of  London.  Market  on  Monday. 
MO'UNTY,  s.  [montfe,  Fr.]  the  ascent  of  a  hawk. 
To  MOURN,  (the  diphthong  ou  in  this  word  and  its  deri- 
vatives is  pron.  like  the  o  in  hold,  as  mumer,  morning,  &c.) 
»■  n.  [>»M)-/Min,  Sax.]  to  grieve  or  be  sorrowful ;  to  wear  the 


dress  of  sorrow  ;  to  preserve  an  appearance  of  grief.    Ac- 
tively, or  grit've  for  or  lament. 

MOUilNE,  s.  [morne,  Fr.]  the  round  end  of  a  staff;  the 
part  of  a  lance  to  which  the  steel  part  is  tixed,  or  wliere  it 
it  taken  off. 

MOURNER,*,  one  that  shews  grief  or  sorrow;  one  that 
follows  a  funeral  in  black. 

MOURNFUL,  «.  causing  sorrow  ;  feeling  sorrow ;  hav- 
ing the  appearance  of  sorrow  ;  dismal  or  expressive  of  grief. 
MOURNFULLY,  ad.  in  a  sorrowful  manner. 
MO'URNFULNESS,  i.  sorrow;  the  appearance  of  sor- 
row. 

MO'URNING,  *.  sorrow ;  grief;  a  dress  worn  by  per- 
sons when  they  have  lost  a  relation,  Ac.  by  death.  Mourn. 
JH^,  among  the  anticnts,  was  expressed  by  very  different 
signs,  as  by  tearing  their  clothes,  we«ring  sackcloth,  laying 
aside  crowns,  and  the  ensigns  of  honour,  Ac.  Tlie  colours 
of  the  mourning  dress  are  different  in  different  countries. 
In  Europe,  (lie  ordinary  colour  for  mourning  is  blacji ;  in 
China,  it  is  white;  in  Turkey,  blue  or  violet;  in  Kthiopia, 
brown;  in  Egvpt,  it  is  yellow;  and  kings  and  cardinaJ* 
mourn  in  purple. 
MO'liRNlNdlLY,  ad.  in  a  sorrowful  manner. 
MOURZOOK,  the  capital  of  Fczzan,  in  Africa,  situated 
en  a  small  river,  and  si.ip[ilied  with »*vatcr  from  a  multitude 
of  springs  and  wells.  Being  formerly  built  of  stone,  it  still 
retains  the  appellation  of  a  Christian  town  ;  and  the  medley 
which  it  presents  to  the  eye  oftke  vast  ruins  of  antient 
buildings,  and  the  hmnble  cottages  of  earth  and  sand  that 
form  the  dwellings  of  its  present  Arab  inhabitants,  is 
singularly  grotesque  and  strange.  It  is  surrounded  by  a 
high  wall,  which  enables  the  government  to  collect,  atits 
three  gates,  a  tax  on  all  goods  (provisions  excepted)  that  are 
brought  for  the  supply  of  its  people.  A  caravan  sets  out 
annually  from  Mesurata  to  tliis  place;  and  hence,  the 
Fezzanners  themselves  dispatch,  every  year,  a  caravan  to 
Casluia,  and  another  to  Bornou.  Mourzook  is2f>2  miles  S. 
of  Mesurata,  660  N.  \V.  of  Bornou,  and  710  N.  by  E.  ot 
Cashna.    Lat.  27.  20.  N.  Ion.  l.-i.  3.  E. 

IMOUSE, «.  plural  mice;  [mus.  Sax.  and  lAt.]a  little  ani- 
mal haunting  houses  and  cor.ii-lields. 

To  MOUSE,  (nioiae)  v.  n.  to  catch  mice;  to  be  sly,  insi- 
dious, or  upon  the  catch. 

MO'USE-EAR,  s.  a  genus  of  plants,  distinguished  from 
the  spurrey  by  its  cloven  petals ;  the  English  species  are 
seven. 
MO'USEHOLE,x. a  small  hole. 
MO'USER,  s.  (7nouzer)  one  that  catches  mice. 
MO'USETAIL,  s.  a  plant  with  a  simnle  stem,  narrow, 
strap  shaped  root  leaves,  and  greenish  blossoms;  found  in 
gravelly  meadows. 
MO'USETRAP,  s.  a  snare  or  gin  in  which  mice  arc  taken. 
MOUTH,  f.  [muth.  Sax.]  in  anatomy,  that  part  of  the  face 
which  consists  of  the  lips,  gums,  and  the  inside  of  the  cheek, 
at  which  the  food  is  received  ;  an  opening,  or  that  part  of  a 
vessel  by  which  it  is  filled  or  emptied  ;  that  part  of  a  river 
by  which  it  is  entered  from  the  sea.    In  botany,  the  upper 
part  of  the  tube  of  blossoms,  consisting  of  a  single  petaJ,  as 
borrage,  houndstongue,  deadnettle,    &c.    Figuratively,  a 
speaker  or  orator. — To  m'ahe  mouth,  is  a  distortion  of  the 
features ;  a  wry  face  made  in  contempt.    Dovin  in  tike  mouth, 
implies  dejected. 

To  MOUTH,  (the  tk  is  pron.  harder  in  this  and  the  nex» 
word  than  in  the  substantive)  v,  a.  to  utter  with  a  voice  af- 
fectedly big,  applied  to  speech.  To  chew  or  grind  in  the 
mouth,  applieu  to  eating.  To  seize  in  or  witb  the  mouth ; 
to'form  by  the  mouth.  '    « 

"  MCUTHED,  o.  having  a  mouth  ;  delivered  with  an  af- 
fected bigness  of  voice.  In  composition,  /oui-moiiMed,  iuj. 
plies  using  abusive  language ;  mealy  monlhed,  bashful. 

MO'UTHFQL,*.  as  much  as  the  mouth  can  contain;  any 
small  quautitv. 
.   MO  UTHLESS,  a.  without  a  moutli. 
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MOW,  (the  OK',  iu  tliis  and  the  next  word,  is  proii.  as  in 
ni)tv)s.  A  loft  or  cliamberwlierc  hay  or  corn  is  laid  up.  Hay 
in  tnow,  properly  sigiiilics  hay  laid  in  a  house.  Hay  in  nick, 
tliat  which  is  heaped  together  in  a  field. 

To  MOW,  I',  a.  to  heap  together,  or  put  iu  a  mow.  Ncu- 
tcrlv,  t«  Rather  the  harvest. 

lo  WOW,  (m»)  t'.  n.  prefer,  vwweil,  participle  passive 
mown  ;  [jHflita/i,  Sax.]  to  cut  with  a  scythe.  Figuratively,  to 
cut  down  with  speed  or  violence. 

ISIO'VVEII,  (moer)  s.  one  who  cuts  with  a  acytiie. 

ftlO'XA,  s.  an  Indiau  mess,  used  in  the  cure  of  the  ^out, 
hy  hurninsiton  the  part  agjf rieved. 

MOVLE,  t.  a  mule. 

MUCH,  o.  [muclio,  Span.]  laree,  applied  to  quantity; 
lon;j,  iipplied  to  time  ;  many,  applied  to  number. 

AlUCil,  ad.  in  a  great  degree  ;  by  far;  lo  a  certain  de- 
gree.   Often  or  long,  applied  to  time. 

MUCH,  f.  a  great  deal.  Multitude,  applied  to  number; 
abundance,  applicil  to  quantity.  Something  strange,  uii- 
connnon,  or  deserving  notice.  "It  is  murh  that  one,"  &c. 
line.  To  mn^e  ?«)«•/(  »/",  signifies  to  treat  with  great  respect, 
loudness,  or  tenderness,  if/nc/i  «<  one,  means  of  equal  va- 
lue; of  equal  inlluence. 

MU'CiD,  a.  [from  mucus,  filth  discharged  from  the  nose, 
Lat.]!  slimy,  musty.  •  ' 

MU'CIDNKSS,  J.  sllminessor  mustincss. 

MU'CILAGK,  [Fr.  from  mucus,  tilth  discharged  from  the 
nose,  lAxt.]  a  slimy  or  viscous  matter. 

MUCILA'GINOCS,  a.  [m«fi7«^i"«fH.v,  Fr.] slimy ;  viscous. 
Mucilaginous  glands,  are  ot  two  sorts  ;  some  are  small,  and, 
in  a  manner,  miliary  glands  ;  the  other  sort  are  conglome- 
rated, or  many  glanaules  collected  and  planted  one  upon 
another. 

MUCILA.'G1N0USNESS,  s.  the  quality  of  being  slimy 
or  viscous. 

MUCn''KS,  s.  in  chymistry,  salts  formed  by  the  combi- 
nation of  any  base  with  the  mucous  acid. 

MUCK,  s,  [?neox,  Sax.J  dung  used  for  improving  lands; 
any  thing  mean  or  base.  As  tvel  ns  much,  or  to  be  nmck-ucl, 
implies  being  wet  with  water  or  rain.  To  run  a  much,  to 
attack  all  in  the  way. 

To  MUCK,  V.  a.  to  dung;  to  manure  with  muck. 

MU'CKENDER,  s.  \im>cadero.  Span.]  a  handkerchief. 

MU'CKINESS,^.  nastiness,  tilth. 

MUCKSWEAT,  (mucliswet)  s.  a  profuse  sweat. 

MUCKWORM,  s.  a  worm  that  lives  in  dung  ;  a  miser  ; 
S  curmudgeon. 

MUCKY,  a.  nasty  or  filthy. 

"MUCOUS,  rt.  [froin  mucus,  filth  discharged  from  the  nose, 
Lat^slimy  or  viscous, 

MirCOUSNESS,  s.  the  quality  of  being  slimy  or  viscous. 

MU'CRO.*.[r.at.]a  point. 
•  MU'CRON.ATED, «.  [from  mucro,  adagger,|Lat.]  pointed. 

MUCUS,  *.  [Lat.J  a  nuicilaginons  liquor,  separated  by 
Mtc mucous  glands  and  the  nostrils;  it  is  likewiise  used  for 
any  othe*  slimy  liquor  or  moisture. 

MUD,  s.  \mtul,  IJrit.]  the  slime,  ot'  moist  earth  at  the 
bottom  of  water;  the  dust  or  dirt  of  roads  made  wet  with 
rain  or  wafer. 

To  M  UD,  V.  a.  to  bury  in  slime  or  mud  ;  to  make  the 
water  foul  by  disturbing  the  mud  ;  to  dash  or  daub  with  mud. 

MU'DDILY,  ad.  with  foulness,  or  disturbed  mud  and 
•cdiment. 

MUDDINESS,  *.  foulness  caused  by  mud  ;  dregs  or  se- 
diment. 

To  MUDDLE,  ;^.  a.  to  make  muddy  or  foul ;  to  make 
lialfdnitik  ;  tocloiid  orstupify. 

MU'DDY,  a.  soiled  or  daubed  with  mud  ;  dark  ;  cloudy, 
f»r  drunk. 

To  MUDDY, ».  «.  to  make  muddy  ;  to  cloud,  to  disturb. 

MU'DSUCKER,  s.  a  sea-fowl,  with  two  toes  joined  ;  so 
railed  from  its  manner  of  life. 

MUDWALL,  *.  a  wall  built  without  mortar,  by  throwing 
nv>  mud,  aad  sufTerbg  it  to  dry. 
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MU'DWEED, .?.  a  plant  common  in  places  liable  fo  be 
fl(io<led  :  called  also  bastard  jilautain. 

ToMUE,  V.  a.\miu;i;  Fr.j  to  moult  or  change  the  fea- 
thers. 

MUFF,*,  [muff'.  Sued.]  «  covering  of  hair  or  feather*, 
to  keep  the  hands  warm  in  winter. 

MUFFETE'E,  s.  [diminutive  of  7«i#J  a  kind  of  short 
mutii  worn  upon  the  wrist  to  keep  that  part  of  the  shirt 
clean. 

MU  FFIN,  *.  a  kind  of  light  cake,  made  of  the  best  (lour, 
mixed  with  milk,  i.Vi:c. 

MUFFLE,  *.  a  semi-cylindrical  utensil,  resembling  the 
tilt  of  a  boat,  made  of  bakcti  ilay  ;  its  use  is  that  of  a  cover 
to  cupels  in  the  assay  furnace  to  prevent  the  charcoal  from 
falling  upon  the  metal,  or  wiiutever  is  the  subject  of  ex- 
periment. 

To  MU'FFLE,  V,  a.  [vinffley,  Fr.]  to  cover  from  (he  wea- 
ther; to  blindfold  ;  to  fasten  up  the  mouth  of  a  dog  with 
leathern  thongs,  to  prevent  his  biting;  to  hide,  conceal,  or 
invclve. 

ToMU'FFLE,  f.  71.  [wj!ij^e/4'H,  Belg.]  to  speak  inwardly; 
to  speak  inarticulately. 

AIU'FFLER,  i.  a  cover  for  the  face;  a  cover  made  of 
thongs,  put  over  a  doic's  mouth  to  prevent  his  biting. 

M  U'FIT,  s.  [Turk.]  the  high-priesl  of  the  Mahometan  re- 
ligion. 

MUG,  s.  a  vessel  to  drink  in. 

MUGGLETO'NIAN,  s.  a  professor  of  the  principles  of 
Ludowic  Mug"leton,  a  journcvman  tailor,  who  lived  about 
l(i67,  and,  wilTi  his  associate  Reeves,  set  up  for  great  pro- 
phets, pretending  to  an  absolute  power  of  saving  and  damn- 
ing whom  they  pleased;  asserting  that  they  wefe  the  two 
last  witnesses  of  God  which  should  appear  before  the  end  of 
the  world. 

MUGGY,  «.  moist ;  dampish  ;  mouldy  ;  gloomy. 

M  U'G I ENT, />rtr/.[»iHg-ieiw,  from  >nu^t»,  to  bellow,  Lat.l 
bellowing. 

MU'GWOIIT,  s.  a  plant  which  grows  naturally  on  banks 
and  the  sides  of  foot-paths,  in  most  parts  of  England.  The 
dried  herb  is  used  iu  medicine  in  certain  nervous  cases.  The 
common  wormwood. 

MULA'TTO,  s.  [Span.]  a  name  given,  in  the  Indies,  to 
those  who  are  begotten  by  a  negro  man  on  an  Indian  wo- 
man ;  or  an  Indian  man  on  a  negro  woman. 

MULBERRY-TREE,  s.  [morlierig.  Sax.]  a  tree  bearing 
a  fruit  I'ormed  somewhat  like  a  pWic  apple,  and  affording  a 
delicious  juice. 

MULCT,  /.  [mulcfu,  Lat.  I  a  fine,  or  sum  of  money,  which 
a  person  is  sentenced  to  pay. 

To  MULCT,  V.  «.  I  mii/do,  Lat.]  to  sentence  a  person  to 
pay  or  forfeit  a  sum  of  money. 

MULE,  s.  [mula,  Lat.]  an  animal  generated  by  an  ass  and 
a  mare,  or  bv  a  horse  ar.d  a  slie-ass. 

MULETIVER,  s.[mu!uier,  Fr.]one  that  drives  mules. 

MU'LHAUSEN,  an  imperial  city  of  Germany,  in  Thu- 
ringia,  under  the  proteclion  ofthe  elector  of  Saxony ;  seated 
in  a  fertile  country,  on  the  river  Unstruthf,  16  miles  N.  E. 
of  Eisenach,  and  46  E.  by  S.  of  Cassel.  Lat.  51.  IS.  N.  Ion. 
10. 49.  E. 

MULHAU'SEN,  a  considerable  town  of  Alsace,  in  Ger- 
many. It  is  the  capital  of  a  republic  which  is  iu  alliance 
with  the  Swiss,  and  is  13  miles  N.  W.  of  Basle.  Lat.  47. 
48.  N.lon.7. 'M.  E. 

MULIEBRITY,  s.  [from  muliei;  a  woman,  Lat.]  woman- 
hood ;  the  condition  of  a  woman. 

MU'LIER,  *.  [Lat.]  in  law,  a  person  begotten  before, 
but  Iniru  after  marriage,  aijd  reckoned  lawful  or  le- 
gitimate. 

MULL,  one  of  the  western  Islands  of  Scotland,  about 
2.5  miles  in  length,  and,  in  some  places,  of  an  equal  breadth. 
Tliere  are  many  good  natural  harbours  ;  but  there  is  only 
one  village,  whicTi  is  called  Tobermorey.  The  soil  is  un- 
favourable for  corn,  being,  for  the  most  part,  rocky  and 
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harrcn.  Tlic  mounlHins,  however,  aboviid  with  springs, 
and  arc  covered  with  cuttle,  of  which  a  great  number  are 
annually  exported.  These,  vilh  fish,  and  a  considerable 
qir.iutitv  of  kelp,  are  theonlvarticlcsof  commerce- 
To  MULL,  t'.  a.  [from  moUio,  Lat,]  to  soften  or  dispirit, 
ns  wine  is  when  healed  or  sweetened.  "  Midl'd,  deaf, 
sleepy,"  &c.  Sliak.  To  warm  any  liquor,  but  especially 
wine,  A'c. 

MU'LLAR,  t.  [jMou/eiir,  Fr.J  a  stone  flat  at  the  bottom, 
and  roundish  at  the  top,  with  which  any  powder  is  ground 
on  a  marble  ;  at  present,  improperly  called  a  mullet.  An 
instrument  used  by  glass-grinders. 

MU'LLEIN,  s.  there  are  four  species  of  this  plant  na- 
tive in  England ;  the  great,  hoary,  black,  and  yellow  moth 
mullein. 

MULLET,  /.  \nndet,  Fr.]  a  sea-fish.  In  heraldrj-,  a 
bearing  in  form  of  a  flat-ro-.vel  spur,  having  five  points. 

MULLI'NGAR,  tl>c  county-town  of  Wcstmeath,  in  Lein- 
ster.  It  holds  a  great  wool-mart,  is  a  place  of  good  trade, 
and  is  seated  ou  the  river  Foyle,  38  miles  ^V.  of  Dublin. 
Lat.  53.  30.  N.  Ion.  7.  50.  W. 

MU'LLYGRUBS,  or  MU  LLGRUBS,  *.  a  twisting  df  the 
guts  ;  a  low  word. 

iMULSF,  s.  {mulseo,  to  make  mild,  Lat.]  a  liquor  made  of 
wine,  or  water  and  honey  boiled  together. 

MULT,  a  syllable  used  in  composition,  contracted  from 
niultus,  Lat.  much. 

MULTA'NGULAR,  a.  [from  mK/ti«,  many,  and  avgiilut;- 
a  corner,  Lat.]  havieg  many  angles  or  corners. 

MULTA'NGULAllLY,"ad.  with  many  corners  or  angles. 

MULTA'NGULARNESS,  *.  tlie  quality  of  having  many 
angles  or  corners. 

MULTICA'PSULAR,  a.  [from  muUui,  many,  and  capsule, 
a  cell,  Lat.  I  having  many  capsules  or  cells. 

MULTICA'VOUS,  a.  [from  multtis,  many,  and  camis,  hol- 
low, LatJ  full  of  holes. 

MULTIFA'RIOUS,  <i.  {(rora  mnhifarius,  |ow  Lat.J  vari- 
ous; complicate;  having  great  diversity  in  itself. 

MULTIFARIOUSLY,  ad.  in  a  complicate  manner. 

MULTIFARIOUSNESS,  i.  multiplied  diversity,  or  va- 
riefv. 

MULTI FID,  or  MULTIFIDOUS,  «.  \mult,fidus,  from 
mulvui,  many,  and  findo,  to  split.]  having  many  partitions  ; 
divided  into  many  oianches. 

MU'LTIFORM,  a.  [fromwi»?<i«,  much,and/orm(r,a  shape, 
I^tJ^  having  various  sha|)cs,  forms,  or  appearances. 

MtjLTI LATERAL,  o.  [from  mukus,  many,  and  latu$,  a 
side,  Lat.]  having  mauv  sides. 

MULTINOMIAL,"  or  xMULTINO  MISAL,  a.  [from 
mukus,  many,  and  nomcn,  a  name,  Lat.]  having  many 
names. 

MULTITAROUS,  a.  [from  muUus,  many,  and  pano,  to 
bring  forth,  Lat.lbringing  many  at  a  birth. 

MULTIPARTITK,  «.  [from  muftiw,  many,  andparho.to 
Oivide,  LafJ  divided  into  many  parts. 

MU'LTIPEDE,  s.  [from  mu/iuj,  many,  and  prs,  a  foot, 
Lat.J  an  insect  with  manv  ffcf ;  a  sow,  or  woodloiisc. 

MULTIPLE,  or  MULTIPLEX,  «.  [Lat.]  manifold.  In 
arithmetic,  applied  toa  number  which  contains  another  se- 
veral times ;  thus  six  is  the  multiple  of  two  containing  it 
three  times. 

MULTIPLl'ABLE,  a.  [muliipliable,  Fr.]  capable  of  being 
multiplied. 

MULTIPLIABLENESS,*.  the  quality  of  being  capable 
of  being  multiplied. 

MULTI'PLICABLE,  a.  [from  muUMko,  to  multiply, 
Lat.]  in  arithmetic,  capable  of  being  multiplied. 

MULTIPLICA'ND,  J.  {nmltipUcandus,  ixmw  nmltipHo),  to 
multiply,  Lat. [the  number  given  to  be  multiplied. 

MULTl'PLICATE,  a.  \multiplieatvt,  from  multiplico,  to 
inultinly,  Lat.]  innltiplied  ;  consisting  of  more  than  one. 

MULTIPLICATIO.V,  s.  [mnltiplicatio,  from  tmdtipHco, 
to  multiply,  Lat.]  the  act  of  mcrcasing  any  number  by  ad- 
ding more  of  tlic  same  kind.    In  arillimelic,  the  increasing 
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any  one  number  by  another,  as  often  as  there  are  units  in 
the  number  by  which  it  is  increased, 

MULTIPLICATOR,  *.  [from  multiplico,  to  multiply, 
Lat.]  the  number  given  to  midtiply  anotlier  by. 

MULTIPLI'CIOUS,  *.  [from  multiplex,  Lat.]  manifold. 
"  Multiplicious,  or  many."  Brown. 

■  MULTIPLI'CITY,  t.[multipliciti,  Fr.  from  multiplex,  ma- 
nifold, Lat.]  more  than  one  of  the  same  kind ;  state  of  being 
many. 

To  MU'LTIPLY,  t>.  n.  [muhier,  Fr.  from  multiplico,  Lat.] 
to  increase  in  number  by  tlic  addition  or  production  of  more 
of  the  same  kind  ;  to  work  a  siitn  in  multiplication.  Neu- 
terly,  to  propagate  or  increase  in  number. 

fti  ULTIPOTENT,  «.  [from  7»u/(«s,  many,  and  potent, 
powerful,  Lat.]  having  a  manifold  power,  or  power  to  per- 
form many  dift'erent  things. 

MULTIPRE'SENCK,*.  [from  .multuc,  much,  and  prctseti' 
tin,  presence,  Lat.]  the  power  or  act  of  being  in  several 
places  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

MULTI'SCIOUS,  a.  [from  mulius,  many,  and  scio,  to 
know,  Lat.l^havinga  variety  of  knowledge. 

MULTISI'LIQUOUS,  a.  [from  mtdtm,  many,  and  soUqua, 
a  pod,  Lat.]  having  many  pods.  In  botany,  applied  to  such 
plants  as  have,  after  each  flower,  many  clistinct  pods,  or 
seed-vessels. 

MULTl'SONOUS,  a.  [from  multtu,  many,  and  souus,  a 
sound,  Lat.1  having  many  sounds. 

MC'LTITUDE,  t.[muhitudo,  from  multus,  many,  Lat.J  a 
great  number  ;  a  crowd  or  throng  of  several  persons  assera* 
bled  together  ;  the  vulgar. 

MULTITUDINOUS,  a.  having  the  appearance  of  a 
great  number  or  multitude  ;  manifold. 

MULTI VA'GANT,  or  MULTIVA'GOUS,  a.  [from  mvL 
tut,  much,  and  vagor,  to  wander,  Lat.]  that  wanders  or  stays 
ranch  abroad. 

MULTI'VIOUS,  a.  [from  multut,  many,  and  via,  a  way, 
Lat.]  having  many  ways. 

MULTOCULAR,  a.  [from  multus,  many,  and  oculut,  the 
eye,  Lat.]  having  many  eyes. 

MUM,  111/07.  (when  pronounced,  it  leaves  the  lips  closed, 
and  may,  on  account  of  that  circumstance,  be  used  to  com- 
mand silunce)  silence  I  hush  ! 

MU.M,  .1.  [inumme,Te\it.]  a  strong  pleasant  liquor,  brewed 
at  Brunswick,  from  wheat,  oats,  and  groinid  beans. 

To  MUMBLE,  V.  u.  [tnmnpelcu,  Belg.]  to  speak  inwardly  ; 
to  mutter;  to  chew  in  an  awkward  manner,  for  want  of 
teeth  ;  to  bite  softly ;  to  eat  with  the  lips  closed.  Actively, 
to  mutter  with  a  low,  indistinct  voice. 

MU  MBLER,  *.  one  that  chews  awkwardly  for  want  of 
teeth;  one  that  grumbles  or  mutters. 

MU'iMBLINGLY,  ad,  in  an  inarticulate  or  muttering 
manner. 

To  MUINDI,  t'.  a.  [from  mumme,  Dan.]  to  mask  ;  to  frolic 
or  play  tricks  in  masquerade. 

MU'MiMER,  *.  a  masker;  one  who  performs  tricks  in 
masquerade. 

MUMMERY,  *.  [jnomme,  Fr.]  masquerade;  frolic  at  a 
masquerade  ;  foolery  ;  mimicry. 

MU'MMY,  ».  \mumie,  Fr.]  a  dead  body  embalmed,  and 
preserved  after  the  Egyptian  manner.  In  medicine,  the 
flesh  of  a  body  that  has  iSeen  embalmed,  or  the  liquor  running 
from  embalmed  bodies  when  newly  prepared.  Among 
gardeners,  a  sort  of  wax  used  in  the  plauting  and  grafting 
of  trees.  To  heat  to  mummy,  is  to  beat  so  as  the  flesh  shail 
appear  much  bruised. 

To  MUMP,  f.  a.  [mompefcn,  Belg  ]  to  nibble,  bite  quick, 
or  to  chew  with  a  continued  motion ;  t*  talk  low  and  quick. 
To  go  a  begging,  in  cant  language.         ,,. 

MU'MPER,  *.  a  cant  word  ;  a  beggah 

MUM  PS,  s.  [mompelen,  Belg.]  sullenness ;  silent  anger,  or 
discontent.  In  medicine,  thesquiuiincy. 

To  MUNCH, ».  a.  U'taigei;  Fr.]  to  chew  by  great  mouth- 
fuls.  Neuterly,  to  chew  ravenously. 
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MUNCnr^n,  s.  one  lliHtcats  srtt <lUy. 

MIJND,  ill  proper  tniincs,  is  derived  from  muntJt,  Sax. 
BCHce  ;  thus  mm-rilircth,  i,  wlrdt  l«\v,\crs  muke  use  of  for  a 
breacii  of  the  peace.  Eadniuml,  now  written  Kdiiuiiid, 
siK»il>(''''i  liappy  peace  ;  from  cad.  Sax.  happy,  and  mnndt, 
Sax.  peace. 

MU'NDANF,  a.  [from  mundat,  the  world,  Lat.]  beloiig- 
iiiy;  to  the  world. 

RIU'NDATOR^',  a.  [fiom  mnndut,  clean,  Lat.]  having  the 
power  to  cleanse. 

-MUNDIC,  s.  a  kind  of  niarcasite found  in  tin  mines,  and 
w>  named  in  Cornwall. 

-NIUNDli'ICA'J'ION,  s.  [from  mnndut,  clean,  and/nc:o,  to 
make,  Lat. I  llie  actof  cltaiiiin^'  any  body  from  dross. 
,    M  ONDri'lCA'rrv'IO,  «.  having  the  power  to  cleanse. 

To  MU'NOIFV,  V.  a.  to  cleanse,  i>nrify,  or  make  clean. 

MUNDIVA'GANT,  a.  [from  inimdut,  the  world,  a.'.d 
vagor,  to  wander,  Lat.  |  v.an<k'rin;{  through  the  world. 

M'UNOU'NGUS,  s'.  stinking  tobacco.  A  cant  word. 

To  MU'NER.VTI'".,  v.  a.  [from  muntis,  a  gift,  Lat.]  to  re- 
ward. 

MUXCRATION,  s.  a  reuard. 

M  UN  Gil  EL,  a,  j;eneraled  between  animals  of  different 
ispecies;  base  born  ;  degenerate.  See  MoNOKKf,. 

MUNICH,  (^Vii.itVf)  one  of  the  most  pleasant  and  hand- 
some cities  in  Germany,  capitalof  thokinsjdnm  of  Bavaria, 
and  containing  about  40,000  inhabitants.  '1  he  houses  are 
high,  and  the  streets  large  and  spacious,  with  canals  in  many 
lifthcm.  The  palace  of  the  late  electors  of  Jlavaria  is  a 
stupendous  structure,  magnilicently  adorned.  The  cabinet 
of  curiosities,  in  which  are  200  marble  statues  and  busts  of 
llonuin  emperors,  and  some  other  antiques,  mostly  brought 
from  Italy,  the  museum,  the  library,  aud  the  ducal  giirdens, 
attract  the  attention  of  travellers."  Tlie  cathedral  contains 
vii  chapels,  and  30  altars;  lint  the  two  steeples,  and  the 
tomb  of  one  of  the  emperors,  of  black  marble,  adorned  with 
statues  of  bronze,  are  the  most  remarkable  things  belong- 
ing to  it.  There  are  many  other  tine  buildings,  both  eccle- 
siaslicid  and  civil,  in  this  city,  and  the  streets  arc  straight 
and  broail.  The  market-place  is  very  beautiful ;  and  here 
are  mainifucturcs  of  silk,  velvet,  woollen-cloth,  and  tapes- 
try. It  is  seated  on  the  river  Iser,  1.)  miles  S.  K.  of  Augs- 
burg, aud  03 S.  S.  W.  of  Uatisbon.  Lat.  48.  7i  N.  Ion.  II. 
37.  L. 

MUNI'CIPAL,  a.  [from  muniis,  a  gift  or  right,  and  capio, 
to  take,  Lat.J  in  the  lloman  civil  law,  is  an  epithet  which 
signifies  invested  with  the  rights  and  i)rivilegcs  of  Roman 
citizens.  Thus  the  >«»H!Vi/)n/ cities  were  those  whose  inha- 
bitants were  capable  of  enjoying  civil  othces  in  the  city  of 
Home.  Among  us,  it  is  appiird  to  the  laws  that  obtain  in 
uny  city  or  province.  And  those  are  called  nit'niot)>n/ offi- 
cers, who  are  elected  to  defend  the  interests  of  cities,  to 
maintain  their  rights  and  privileges,  and  to  preserve  order 
and  harmony  among  the  citizens. 

•  MUNI'FICENCK,  s.  [from  jnumts,  a  gift,  and /(/oh,  to 
make,  Lat.]  the  act  of  givnig  money  and  presents,  or  doing 
acts  of  liberality. 

MUNI  FICENT,  a.  [from  »iimi«,a  gift,  and/acio,  to  make, 
Lat.J  liberal ;  generous. 
,   MUNJllCENTLY,  ffr/.libcrallv. 

MUNIMENT,  J.  [from  viunio,  to  fortify,  Lat.]  a  fortifica- 
tion or  strong  hold,  support  ordetence. 

To  MUNI  f  E,  f.  a.  [mimiu,  Lat.]  to  fortify  ;  to  strength- 
en ;  to  defend. 

MU.VITlOiV,  *.  [from  naimio,  to  fortify,  Lat.]  a  fortifica- 
tion, or  strong  hold ;  ammunition,  or  stores  for  carrying  on 
a  war. 

MU'NNION,  s.  the  upright  post  that  divides  the  several 
lights  in  a  window  frame. 

MUTsSTEIl,  a  sovereign  bishopric  in  \Ve?tphalia,  120 

mile.5  in  length  and  80  in  breadth.  The  country  is  level  and 

fruitful,  and  has  fine  woods,  turf,  iVc.     The  principal  rivers 

are  the  Ems,  the  Lippe,  the  VeclU,  and  the  Bcrkel.     It  lies 
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E>  of  the  Dutch  Stales,  and  the  county  of  Bcntliciin,  and  5, 
of  10.  Friesland  and  Oidenburjih. 

MU'NSTiOK,  alargo,  i-iib,  popidous,  and  famoiig  city  of 
Germany,  in  the  circle  ot  Westphalia,  capital  of  the  bish<i[>. 
ric  of  the  same  name,  and  of  ail  Westplialia.  The  <a.he- 
dral  is  a  stately  fabric,  and  the  liouses,  in  general,  are  of 
freestone,  and  wcU-built>  it  is  seated  on  the  river  Aa,  78 
miles  N.  by  E.  of  Cologne,  77  S.  by  \V.  of  Bremen,  and  77 
N.  W.  of  Cassel. 

MU'NSTER,  one  of  the  four  provinces  of  Ireland; 
bounded  ou  the  N.  and  N.  E.  by  Leinster  and  C;ounaitgl»t, 
and  on  all  other  sides  by  the  ocean.  It  is  about  135  miles  in 
length  and  120  in  breadth.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  S'.iier, 
the  .\udiiifl'e,  the  Lee,  the  Bande,  the  Leane,  aii<l  the  C:«- 
shon.  There  are  agreat^many  bays  and  huibours.  and 
many  rich  towns,  and  the  a:v  is  mild  and  temjievate.  .'^onie 
places  are  mountainous,  but  the  valleys  are  en)belli^hed  «ilh 
corn-fields.  The  most  general  coniini-  lities  are  corn,  ciittle, 
wood,  wo'jI,  aud  fish.  It  contains  the  counties  of  Clare, 
Tippcrary,  Watertbrd,  Cork,  Limerick,  aud  Kerry. 

MU'RAGE,  s.  [from  mmtis,  a  wall,  1^1. J  money  paid  for 
keep'in"  walls  in  repau'. 

ML  IlAL,  a.  [from  mums,  a  wall,  Lat.]  belonging  to  a  wall. 
iUidff/croitM,  was  an  honorary  reward  given  by  llie  antient 
Homans  to  the  soldicr»  who  first  scaled  the  walls  o;' aa 
cnemys  city. 

MU'RCl.'V,  a  province,  formerly  a  kingdom  of  Spa'n,  on 
the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  about  C2  miles  in 
h'liglh,  and  68  in  breadth.  Its  principal  river  is  .SegiiriN 
The  soil  is  dry,  because  it  seldom  rains  here,  and  therefore 
produces  little  corn  or  w  ine ;  but  there  is  plenty  of  oraii. 
ges,  citrons,  lemons,  olives,  almonds,  mulberries,  rice,  pulse, 
and  sugjir.  It  has  also  a  great  deal  of  silk.  The  air  is  very 
healdifiil,  and  the  principal  town  is  of  the  .same  name. 

MU'IICIA,  a  large,  handsome,  aud  populous  city  of  Spain, 
capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name.  It  ha«  »  snpeib 
cathedral,  the  stairs  of  whose  steeple  are  so  contrived,  that 
a  man  may  ride  up  to  the  top  cither  on  horsebisck  or  in  a 
coach.  It  is  seated  in  a  plain,  which  abounds  in  fine  gar- 
dens about  the  city,  in  which  are  the  .best  fruits  in  .Spa'n. 
It  is  seated  on  the  river  Se^'ura,  27  miles  N.  of  Carlluigen.t, 
and  212  S.  E.  of  Madrid.     Lat.  38.  2.  N.  Ion.  0.  3(i.  \V. 

MU'KDER,*.  {mortliur,  or  morthcr.  Sax.]  the  act  of  wil- 
fully and  feloniously  killing  a  person  upon  malice  or  fore- 
thought. 

To  MU'RDER,  J',  ff.  to  kill  a  man  wilfully,  feloniously, 
and  of  malice  forethought ;  to  destroy  or  put  !»ii  end  to; 

MU  KDKK,  inlnj.  an  outcry  when  life  is  in  daiii;er. 

MU'RDEUEK,  s.  one  who  murders. 

MU'KDEK  E.SS,  s.  a  woman  who  commits  murder. 

MURDEUOUS,  «,  guilty  of  murder;  cruel;  bloody; 
addicted  to  shedding  hfood. 

To  AlURIi,  V.  a.  [from  mvr,  Fr.  or  murvs,  a  wall,  Lat.]  to 
buildawall;  to  inclose  within  or  by  walls. 

MURI.VTES,  *.  in  chemistry,  salts  formed  by  the  condo- 
nation ofany  base  with  muriatic  acid. 

MURIA'I'IC,  a.  belonging  to  sea  salt  or  to  brine  from 
mvria.  Lat.  brine  or  pickle. 

MU'KKY,  «.  darkish  ;  obscure;  cloiufy. 

MU'R.MUIl,  s.  [nmi-jHMr,  Lat.]  a  low  rough  noise  ;  a  com- 
plaint not  openly  expressed. 

To  MU'IIMUR,  s.  [from  murmur^  a  murmur,  L;if.]  to 
uuike  a  low.  rou"h  sound  ;  to  grninble,  or  utter  discontent. 

MU'RMURER,  s.  one  who  repines,  grumbles,  or  ex- 
presses discontent  by  muttering,  or  by  some  indirect 
manner. 

MU  RRAIN,  *.  the  plague  in  cattle. 

MUURAYSHIUE,orKi.GiN.sHittK,a  county  ofS^otland, 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Frith  of  Alurray,  on  the  1-..  by 
BamlFshire,  on  the  S.  by  a  point  of  Aberdeenshire,  and  by 
Inverness-shire,  and  on  the  W.  by  that  comity  and  Nairn- 
shire. It  extends  from  S.  W.  to  N.  E.  ;.boiif  .'>()  miles,  and 
along  the  coast  alwut  20.  ^^onle  parts  of  it  arc  hiliy  ;  but 
its  soil,  for  the  greatest  part,  is  rich,  and  produces  wheal. 
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bafley,  oats,  autl  flax.  The  priiiciiwl  fivciyan:  llio  Spey, 
Fnitlhorii,  Losiiie,  and  Ts»irii,  all  \\Iiicii  uljouiid  in  »aliuuii. 
'ITic  ci«iiitv-lown  is  KIgiii. 

AlUSCADEL,  or  MUSCADINE,  s.  Imnsendcl,  Fr.J  a 
ktiid  of  sweet  grapp,  sweet  wine,  and  sweet  pear. 

MUSCLE,  {nwtsle)s.[{romvtusailiis,  Lut.]  a  fleshy,  lihrous 
.part  of  tlie  body  of  an  animal,  the  organ  or  insti  umcnt  of 
motinn.    A  bivalve  shrlltish. 

MUSCO'SITY,  J.  [from  miiscm,  mess,  Lat.]  mossiness. 

M  U'SCUL A  R,  a.  [from  museuliis,  a  muscle,  Lat.]  belonging 


to  the  muscles  ;  performed  by  the  mnscles 

auality 
thin";  is  of  the  nature  of  a  nuiscle. 
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MU'SCULOUS,  «.  [from  museulus,  a  mtisele,  Lat.J  full  of 
"mnscles;  having  la rM  and  swelling  muscles;  brawny; 
bclonjfiiis;  to,  or  partalcing  of  the  nature  of,  a  muscle. 

MU.SE,  (muze)  s.  deep  thought  or  study  ;  a  close  and 
intense  application  of  the  mind  to  any  object.  "Willi  ad- 
luiralion  and  deep  mvsc."  Milt.  A  deity,  supposed  by  the 
Iicalhens  to  preside  over  works  of  fjenius,  and  to  aid  the 
Writer  in  any  particular  branch  of  science,  when  addressed 
to  ;  from  musft,  Lat.  The  Muses  were  certain  fa'btdous 
divinities  among  the  pagans,  supposed  to  preside  over  the 
arts  ajid  sciences.  Some  reckon  no  more  than  three  of 
them,  yiz.  Mnenio,  Aa;de,  and  Melete  ;  i.  c.  memory,  sipg- 
ing,  and  meditation  :  but  Homer  and  Hesiod  reckon  nine, 
viz.  Clio,  which  means  glory  ;  Euterpe,  pleasing  ;  Thalia, 
tlourishing ;  Melpomene,  attracting  ;  Terpsichore,  rejoicing 
the  heart ;  Erato,  the  amiable ;  rolyliymnia,  a  mullitude 
of  songs  ;  Urania,  the  heaveidy  ;  and  Calliope,  sweetness 
of  voice.  To  Clio  they  attribute  the  invention  of  history.; 
to  Melpomene,  tragedy  ;  to  Thalia,  comedy  ;  to  Euterpe, 
the  use  of  the  (lute  ;  to  Terpsichore,  llie  harp  ;  to  Erato, 
the  lyre  and  lute  ;  to  Calliope,  heroic  verse  ;  to  Urania, 
«strofogy  ;  and  to  Polyhymnia,  rhetoric. 

To  MUSE,  (muj:e)v.  n.  [from  3Iusa;,  the  Muses,  Lat.J  to 
•apply  the  mind  with  infenseuess  to  any  subject ;  to  study 
or  revolve  in  the  mind  :  to  be  absent  of  mind  ;  to  wonder. 

I\f  USEFUL,  {muzejul)a.  full  of  thought. 

MU'SKR,  {muzer)  s.  a  plodding  person  ;  or  one  that  thinks 
intrnsely.^^ 

MUSETTE,  {mdzcUe)  s.  [Ital.  a  diminutive,  from  musa, 
1-at.  a  song.]  a  short  air  or  song. 

MUSE'UM,  (m«2tMm)  *.  [from  Muia,  the  Muses,  Lat.]  a 
name  which  originally  signified  a  part  of  the  palace  of. Alex- 
andria, which  took  up  at  least  one-fourth  of  that  city.  This 
quarter  was  called  the  Museum,  from  its  being  set  apart  for 
the  Muses  and  the  study  of  the  sciences.  Here  were  lodged 
and  entertained  the  men  of  learning,  who  were  divided  into 
'  many  companies  or  colleges,  according  to  the  sciences  of 
«'hioli  they  were  professors  ;  and  to  each  of  these  houses  or 
colleges  w as  allowed  a  handsome  revenue.  The  foundation 
of  this  establishment  is  attributed  to  Ptolemy  Philadclp'hus, 
wlio  here  placed  his  library.  Hence  the  word  Museum  is 
now  applied  to  any  place  set  apart  as  a  repository  for  things 
that  have  an  immediate  relation  to  tlie  arts.  Tlie  Museum  at 
Oxford,  called  Asliinolean  Muscum,\s  a  noble  pile  of  build- 
ing erected  for  that  purpose.'  And  the  Museum  of  the  late 
Sir  1  Jans  Sloane  contains  a  noble  and  valuable  collection  of 
the  productions  of  nature  and  ait,  and  has  been  purchased 
by  the  public  for  the  beneht  of  the  nation. 

MU'.SIIROOM,  s.  [muschei-on,  Fr.J  in  botany,  the  cham- 
pignoD.  Kotanists  have  enumerateil  58  British  species. 
Figuratively,  an  upstart ;  a  ..person  that  rises  to  grandeur 
from  a  mean  and  poor  Hiirlli. 

MUSHROO.Vl STONE,  *.  a  ki4id  of  fossil. 

'MU'SIC,  {muziek)  s.  [from  Muusa,  the  Muse,  Gr.]  one  of 
the  liberal  sciences,  belonging  to  the  mathematics,  which 
considers  the  number,  time,  and  tune  of  sounds,  in  order  to 
make  delightful  harmony  :  the  art  of  singing,  and  playing 
upon  all  sorts  of  musical  instruments. 

MU'SICA  L,  (mvziea/)  a.  [Fr.  from  Mouta,  the  Muse,  Cr.] 
harmonious ;  belonging  to  music. 
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MII'SIC.'VLLY,  (m«riAa//i/)nrf.  harmeniously;  with  sw«t 
sound. 

MU'SICALNESS,  (muzi!ialuei:.i)  the  (jualily  of  sounding 
sweetly,  liarnionioiisly,  or  melodiously. 

MUSl'CL\N,  (mu^if/iiaji)  s.  [luusieim,  Fr.]  one  skilled  in 
harmony,  or  who  plays  on  musical  instriiuitMiti. 

MUSK,  s.  [muse,  Fr.]  a  dry,  light,  and  friable  substance, 
of  a  dark,  blackish  colour,  liiigeil  with  purple  ;  it  is  a  per- 
fume of  a  very  strong  scent,  and  only  agreeable  when  in  a 
very  small  quititily,  or  inucjcratcd  by  the  uiixlnre  of  some 
other  perfume.    It  is  found  in  a  kind  of  bag  or  tumor,  which 
grows  under  the  bellies  of  a  tribe  of  animals  which  are 
called  musk  animals  or  musks;    'i'hey   bear  some  resem- 
blance to  ti;e  antelopes,  but  have  no  horns.    Tiey  are 
gentle  but  cxlienicly  timid.     Some  of  them  are  as  large  ;rs 
a  small  deer,  and  others  do  not  exceed  the  size  of  a  rabhiL 
Also  the  ?rapc  by  acini  h,  or  grape  flower,  from  museu,  Lut. 
MU'sKCAT,  s.  theaniniarfrom  which  musk  is  got. 
MUSKET,  s.  \iuiittsquei,   Fr.J  a  fire-arm  borne  on  the 
shoulder,  used  in  war,  and,  before  (the  invention  of  fire- 
locks, fired  bv  the  application  of  a  lighted  niHtcli  ;  at  pre- 
sent the  word  is  proini.sciiously  used  for  a  firelock  or  fusee. 
A  male  hawk  of  a  small  kind,  front  iiioaqueUo,  ItaL  a  smalt 
hawk. 
MUSKETF/ER,  s.  a  soldier  who  carries  a  musket. 
MUSKIOTO'ON,  s.  [mofquetoii,  Fr.]  a  tire-arm,  shorter 
and  thicker  than  a  firelock  ;  a  blunderbuss. 
MU'SKINKSS,  *.  the  quality  or  scent  of  musk. 
MUSKME'f^ON,  I.  a  fragrant  melon. 
M  U'SK  Y,  a.  fragraHt ;  sweet  scented. 
MU'SLIN,  (miizlin)  s.  [moussetine,  Fr.J  a  fine  cloth  made 
of  cotton,  and  imported  from  India,  <^'c. 
iMU'SLIN,  (jimzlin)  a.  made  of  muslin. 
MU'SllOL,  *.  \miistrole,  Fr.J  the  nose-band  of  a  horse's 
bridle. 

MU'SSEL,  t.  in  natural  history,  a  fish  with  two  shells,  of 
a  dirtv  bluish  colour.        ^ 

MUSSULMAN,  s.  [Arab.]  a  word  used  by  the  Maho. 
nietaiis  to  signify  a  true  believer. 

^IVST,  t-erb  imperf.^musseit,  Belg."]  obliged.  It  is  of  all 
persons  and  tenses,  used  of  persons  and  tliingij,  and  placed 
before  a  verb. 
MUS'I',  s.  ^muttum,  1jH.[  new  wine,  new  wort. 
To  MUSI,  r.  a.  [mus,  stiitkiiig,  IJrit.]  to  give  an  ill  scent 
or  slink  to  a  tiling,  generally  applied  to  casks.  To  make 
mouldy.  Neuterly,  to  contract  an  ill  scent,  applies  to  ves- 
sels that  arc  not  in  use ;  lo  grow  mouldy. 

MUSTA'CIIES.,  .5.  [mustacfics,  Fr.]  whiskers  or  hair  grow- 
ing on  the  upper  lip. 

MU'STAKl), /.  [«iiMto-«/,'Brit.]a  plant  producing  a  small 
and  warm  seed  ;  sauce  niatle  of  the  flower  of  mustard-seed 
mixed  with  water,  Ac. 

To  Mli'STEU, I', (7. [)HOMier«i,  Rcl;r']  to  review  ;in  army; 
to  collect  or  bring  together.  Neuterly,  to  assemble,  in  or- 
der to  form  an  army. 

MU'STER,  s.  a  review  of  an  army  ;  a  rcgisfcr'of  forces 
mustered.;  a  collection.  "  A  m«.rffr  of  peacocks."  To  puss 
»»/*<«•,  eignifies  to  be  allowed.  This  word  is  used  in  com- 
position. 

MU'STER  ROOK,  s.  a'  book  in  which  the  names  of  the 
sohliersare  roijisten-d. 

M  U'STER  U  ASTER,  s.  one  who  superintends  tiie  muster, 
to  prevent  frauds. 
MU'STERROLL,  s.  a  register  of  forces, 
M USTILY,  id.  with  an  ill  scent. 
MU'STINESS,  s.  damp  foulness  ;  a  bad  scetrf. 
MU'STY,  a.  mouldy;  spoiled  with  dampness  ;  ill  scent- 
ed ;   stale,  spoiled  with  age.    Figuratively,  dull;   heavy; 
wanting  activitv  o-  experience. 

MUTABI'LITY,  s.  [from  muto,  to  change,  Lat.]  the 
quality  of  not  coiilinuing  long  in  the  saiue  state.  Jiumr- 
stancy  or  ficklncss. 

MCT.ABLE,  n.  [from  nnito,  to  chang<?,  Lat.J  changeable-; 
inconstant,  tickle  or  unsettled. 
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_MUTABJ-.nNIiSS,  s.  tlie  qualify  of  changing  loon  or 
olU'ii. 

MUTATfON,*.  [fiom»j«/o,  to  cliangc,  Lat.J  tlie  act  of 
eliaiii^iiii;  or  altering. 

MU'TCF'KIN,  t.  a  liquid  measure  used  in  Scofland,  con- 
taiiiinj;  four  jjills,  and  is  the  fourth  part  of  a  Scotch  pint. 

M  UTE,  «.  [inuiiis,  Lat.]  silent ;  dumb ;  uual)iu  to  say  any 
ihiiijf.  Stnon.  By  7tniie,  is  understood  incapability  of 
speech;  by  silfiii,a  voluntary  forbearance. 

MU'I'E,  1.  one  that  cannot  speak.  In  g; -.niniar,  a  letter 
which  caiU)ot  be  pronoiniced  when  by  itself,  when  l)ef<>re  a 
liquid,  or  without  a  vowel.  B,  C,  D,  F,  G,  J,  K,  P,  Q,  T,  V, 
are  mutes  in  the  En,!,'lisli  alphabet. 

ML'TRLY,  ml.  in  a  silent  manner;  without  speech. 

To  MUTILATK,  v.  «.  [from  tnuti/its,  broken,  Lat.]  io 
deprive  of  some  essential  part  or  limb. 

INIU'riLA'TION,  t.  [I'r.  from  muliliii,  broken,  Lat.j  tlie 
lins  of  any  essential  part  or  limb. 

MU'I'INIVER,  »■.  a  person  who  causes  or  joins  in  sedi- 
tion. 

MUTIXOUS,  n.  [mitihie,  Vr.]  seditious;  turbulent; 
roistinj;  lawful  authority. 

Al  U'TINOliSLY,  art.  in  a  seditions  manner. 

MU'TINOUSNESS,  s.  the  quality  of  causing  sedition,  or 
disobeviuf;  lawful  authority. 

To  AlU'TlNY,  »'.  ".  |i««/irtf)-,  Fr.]  to  rise  against  or  re- 
sist persons  in  aidliorjly  ;  to  move  sedition. 

MUTIN  Y,*-.  liie  act  of  resisting  iaufui  authority;  se- 
dilion. 

'J'o  MU'TrEll,  t'.  w.  [from  >«"^'«,  Lat.]  to  grumble;  to 
niiuinur.  Actively,  to  utter  discontent  in  an  imperfect 
manner. 

Al  LiTPF-B,  ,t.  a  'nurnnir;  or  Ihe  act  of  expressing  dis- 
content in  a  low  and  ahuost  inarticldate  voice. 

Al  U  TrEKEU,  s.  one  that  utters  discontent  in  a  low  and 
ahuost  inarliculale  voice. 

MU'lTEBINCjl.Y,  ml.  expressing  discontent  with  a  low 
and  inarticulate  voice. 

MU'lTON,  *.  [m"ii/o«,  Fr.J  tlic  flesh  of  slieep.  In  ludi- 
crous lansuage,  a  sheep. 

MUTUAL,  <i.  \miiiHi<s,  Lat.]  reciprocal;  acting  so  as  to 
perform  the  same  action  by  turns. 

JNlU"rU.ALLY,  ■ill.  in  return;  reciprocally. 

JVIU'I'UA'LITY,  i.  reciprocation  ;  rehirn. 

MU'ZZLE,  s.  [mu.<:rnu,  Fr.]  file  mouth  of  any  thing;  a 
fastening  of  thongs,  to  hinder  a  dog  or  other  animal  from 
)>iting. 

To  MUZZLE,  V.  n.  to  bring  the  mouth  near;  to  mouth. 
"  The  bear  »iiir:/c«  and  smells  to  him."  L'L'stiiw/fe.  Active- 
ly, to  bind  the  mouth ;  to  restrain  from  hurt. 

MY,  ;'»■"«.  pnsscf.fiiT.     When  the  subst.-.ntivc  follows,  we 
use  m;i,  and  when  it  goes  before,  niiiie,  as  likewise  in  aii- 
.gweriiig  ai|ueslion  ;  as,   "  This  is  hit/ book."    "This  book  is 
miiif."  Whose  book  is  lliis  !  Answ.  lUhie. 

.MYNCHEN,  .t.  jSax.J  a  nun. 

MYO'GIIAPHY,  {iin/l'^-rcfi/)  t.  jfrom  mi/s,  a  muscle,  and 
ginpli",  to  write,  (Jr.]  a  description  of  the  nnisclcs. 

M  YO'LOG  Y,  *.  [fron:  vitfs,  a  nuisde  and  /"/!■'«,  a  discourse, 
Gr.J  lhedescrri>ti<Mi  and  doctrine  of  the  muscles. 

AIY  OPS,  3.  [from  7iii/i>,  to  shut,  and  ops,  the  sight,  Or.]  a 
pc-son  who  is  short-sighted. 

MYOPY,  s.ffrofli  )»'/",  to  shut,  and  «/»»,  tlic  sight,  Or.) 
short  lu'ss  of  sight. 

MY  liIAD,s.  [from  myiius,  Gr.]  the  number  often  thou- 
sand.    Figuratively,  a  great  number. 

MYRMIDON,  s.  [Gr.]a  rntiian,  so  named  from  the  sol- 
diers of  Aehilk's. 

MYK'VBAliAN,  *.  [wi/'oWff«iM, Lat.]  a  dried  fruit,  from 
the  East  Indies,  having  a  stone,  kernel,  and  pulp,  of  an  aus- 
tere and  acrid  titsle. 

M^■lU)'l'OLlST,  J. [from  wi//»v)h,  an  ointment,  and  i>oh:n, 
to  deal,  Gr.|oncwlM)  sells  ointments. 

M  V  BlUI,  («(>!•)  s.  [iiii/rihii,  Lat.  imp-rhe,  Fr.J  a  vegetable 
product  of  the  guni-resin  kind,  of  a  reddish  brown  colour. 


with  more  or  lesj  of  a  mixture  of  yellow ;  rts  taste  is  bitter 
and  acrid,  its  sniill  strong ;  it  is  brought  from  Ethiopia,  but 
the  tree  which  produces  it  is  unknown. 

MYBIIIMNE,  a.  \nnjvrliinus,  Lat.]  made  of  m\rrhine 
stones,  in  gnat  repute  among  the  antient  Romans," but  at 
present  uiikunv\M  to  us! 

MYRTIFOUM,  «.  [from  myrUts ^nH  forma,  Lat.J  having 
the  shape  of  my  vtlc. 

MY'RTLE,  s.  [mtptiit,  Lat.  nnjrtc,  Fr.]  a  low  fragrant 
shrub  with  small  leaves. 

MYSE'LI'",  a  rfciprocnl  jirinwini,  [mi'nsi/!fe,  Sax.]  used  by 
a  person  to  shew  that  a  thing  relates  to  him  only,  exclusixe 
of  any  other. 

MYSORE,  a  kingdom  in  the  peninsula  of  Hindoostan, 
lately  subject  to  Tippoo  Sultan.  '  It  includes  generally,  lie- 
sides  Mysore  Proper,  t!ie  countries  of  Bednore,  Coimhit- 
tore,  Canara,  Dindigul,  Menlar,  Sooiida,  Chitteldroog,  Ilar- 
ponellv,  Sauore,  Bancapour,  Boydroog,  Gooty,  Condanore, 
Canoul,  and  Cnddapali.  Its  extent  from  N.  to  S.  is  near 
500  miles  ;  its  breadth  in  the  widest  place  (the  N.  part  of 
the  peninsulaj  .?30  miles,  but  proceetling  to  the  S.  it  dimi- 
nishes, till  it  eud.s  in  a  point.  The  country  in  general  is  <lry, 
rugged,  mounti-.inous,  and  barren,  insomuch  that  s\iste- 
nance  for  men^iud  animals  cannot  be  raised  upon  it,  but  by 
the  most  perseveriiiii  industry.     See  Seringapatam. 

M\'STACi()(iUE,  {inystniriig)  jt.  [froni  mystis,  a  mystic, 
and  »»•»,  to  lead,  (ir.J  (ftie  wlio  interprets  divine  mysteries; 
one  who  keeps  relics,  and  shews  them  to.strangers. 

MYSTE'RIABCH,  {mysteriiirk)  s.  [from  myslerinn,  a 
mystery  and  arche,  government,  Gr.j  one  who  presides  ovei 
mysteries. 

MYSTERIOUS,  a.  [mysierifur,  Fr.]  not  to  be  compre- 
hended or  discovered  by  the  human  understanding  ;  artfully 
perplexed. 

JVi  YSTE'RIOUSLY,  «rf.  in  a  manner  not  to  be  discovered 
by  reason,  or  to  be  compreheiided  by  the  understanding ;  in 
an  obscure  or  perplexed  manner. 

MYSTIO'RIOUSNESS,  *.  that  qualify  which  renders  any 
truth  or  doctrine  above  the  discovery  of  reason,  or  couiprc- 
liension  of  the  understanding. 

To  MYSTERIZE,  c.  «.  to  explain  as  enigmas. 

MY'STERY',  1.  Iviystftioii,  from  mi/co,  to  initiate,  Gr.j 
in  its  primary  sense,  originally  used  for  some  sacred  rite  or 
doctrine  comnnuucated  only  to  a  ffW  chosen  persons  by  the 
antient  priests.  A  truth  revealed  by  God,  which  is  above 
the  power  of  our  natural  reason,  either  to  find  out,  or  to 
comprehend  when  itjs  revealed.  Any  thing  artfully  made 
difticult.  A  trade  or  calling:  in  the  fast  sense  it  should  be 
written  mislen/. 

mystics;  orMY.STICI,  a  kind  of  religious  sect,  distin- 
guished by  lliei-  professing  pure,  sublime,  and  perfect 
devotion,  with  an  entire  disinterested  love  of  God,  free  from 
all  selfish  considerations. 

MYSTIC,  or  M\"STICAL,  a.  ImysticM,  Lat.  from  myo, 
to  imitate,  Gr.]  obscure,  end)lemat?cal,  or  including  second 
or  secret  meaiung  under  the  form  of  a  picture. 

MYSTIC.'VLLY,  ail.  in  a  manner  which  conveys  some 
secret  meaning. 

MY'STiCALNESS,  s.  the  state  of  conveying  some  secret 
meaning 

MYTHOLO'GICAL,fl.  rfvom»m//ioi,afablp,  and  A.^vw,  a 
discourse,  Gr.j  relating  to  the  application  or  expbjiation  of 
fabulous  historv. 

MYTHOI.O'GICALLT,  ad.  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the 
system  of  fables. 

MYTHO'LOGIST,  .«.  [from  »i.t/<Ao.»,  a  fable  and  lo^os, 
a  discourse,  Gr.j  one  who  explaios  the  fiiblcs  of  the  antient 
heathens. 

To  MYTIIO'LOGIZE,  t».  n.  [from  myiltot,  a  table  and  /«i>w, 
a  discourse,  Gr. ]  to  relate  or  explain  the  fabulous  histoiie» 
of  the  heathens. 

MYTllO'LOGY,  t.  \fvom  >m;/^/(m,  a  fable  and  luc.-os,  a 
discourse,  Gr.]  a  system  of  fables  ;  an  explanatic<i  of  tli« 
fables  or  fabidous  historv  of  the  antient  heathens. 
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N"  ISaliquiJ  consonant,  and  semi-vowel;  Ihetliirtecnth 
letter  in  tiic  English  alpliabet,  having  an  invariable 
soiiiid  ;  after  n<  it  is  aln!ost  lost,  as  in  cmuUmn.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  words  or  syllables,  it  suffers  no  consonant  imoie- 
diatoly  after  it ;  nor  any  before  it,  evcept  g,  k,  and  j,  as  in 
giiaw.'linou;  mail,  &c.  In  composition,  before  an  /,  b,  p, 
and  m,  the  n  is  frequently  changed  into  an  m,  and  before  an 
/and  r  into  an /and  r,  according  (o  the  custom  of  the  Ro- 
mans, as  illicit,  for  illicit  ;  impress,  for  inpriit ;  irrercrtiit, 
for  inrevereitt.  When  used  for  a  numeral  N  stands  for  600, 
aqd  with  a  dasii  over  it  thus,  g,  for  eoo.OCO.  In  the  abbre- 
viations it  is  likewise  used  for  ntimcro,  or  number,  as  No.  V. 
i.e.  number  5. 

N.  B.  (a  contraction  for  nota  bene)  mark  well ;  take  no- 
tice ;  observe. 

To  NAB,  V.  a.  [nnptm,  Swed.J  to  catch  or  seize  unex- 
pectedly.   A  low  wora. 

NA'BOB,  *.  the  name  of  a  viceroy  or  governor  of  one  of 
the  proviiices  of  the  mc^^'ul's  empire  in  India.  Vulgarly, 
any  person  who  has  made  a  greM  fortune  in  India. 

KA'DIR,  s.  [Arab.]  in  astronomy,  is  that  point  of  the 
heavens  which  is  diametrically  opposite  to  the  zenrtli,  or 
point  directly  over  o'"-  ''eads.  The  zenith  and  nadir  are  the 
fwo  poles  of  the  hor.ran 

N.\FF,  s.  a  kind  of  tufted  sea-bird. 

NAG,  «.  [nng^e,  Bclg.]  a  small  or  young  horse.  In  fa. 
miliar  language, »  horse. 

NAGPOUR,  tlie  capital  of  that  part  of  Berar,  a  soubaTi 
of  the  Deccan  of  Hindoostan,  which  is  subject  to  Moodajcc 
Boonslah,  the  chief  of  the  Eastern  Mahratfas.  It  is  a  city 
of  modern  date  ;  but,  though  extensive  and  populous,  is 
foorly  built ;  and,  excepting  a  small  citadel  of  nostrength, 
IS  open  and  defi'iiceless.  It  is  5<>0  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Cal- 
cutta.   Lat.  21.  8.  N.  Ion.  79.  40.  E. 

NA'HUM,  the  seventh  of  the  twelve  lesser  nrophets,  a 
native  of  Elkushai,  a  little  village  of  Galilee,  the  ruins  of 
which  were  still  to  be  seen  in  the  time  of  St.  Jerome.  The 
particular  circumstances  of  this  prophet's  life  are  altogether 
unknown. 

NA'I.ADS,  t.  [niiiadei,  Gr.j  in  mythology,  nymphs  of  the 
fountains.  . 

NAIL,  I.  [nitgal,  Saif.  nai^d,  Teut.]  in  anatomy,  a  kind  of 
liorny  substance  upon  the  ends  of  the  fingers  atid  toes;  ta- 
lons, or  a  horny  substance  at  the  extremity  of  the  toes  of 
birds  and  beasts  ;  a  spike  of  metal  with  a  sharp  point,  and 
sometimes  a  flat  head,  used  to  fasten  things  together ;  a  stud 
or  boss  ;  a  measure  containing  two  inches  and  a  half.  Oh 
the  nail,  implies  immediately  or. without  delay.  "  We  want 
our  money  on  the  nail."    Swift. 

ToNAtL,  r.  a.  to  fasten  any 'thing  with  small  spikes  of 
iron  called  nails  ;  to  stud  w  ith  nails. 

N.\'IT<EH,  s.  a  nail-maker. 

NAlRNE,  a  boron"h  and  sea-port  town  of  Scotland,  the 
capital  of  a  county  of  that  name,  seated  on  the  Frith  of  Mur- 
ray, 18  mijes  E.  of  Inverness,  and  104  N.  of  Edinburgh. 

NAIRNESHIRE,  a  populous  county  of  Scotland,  bound- 
ed on  the  N.  by  the  Frith  of  Murray,  and  inclosed  on  every 
side  by  the  counties  of  I iivciiiess  and  Murray.  Its  extout 
from  N.  to  S.  is  about  12  miles,  and  its  breadth  about  ten. 
The  soil,  though  rocky,  is  fertile,  and  in  general  well  cul- 
tivated. It  contajns  several  lakes,  which  abound  in  tish, 
and  some  forests  of  tirs.    Nairnc  is  the  county  town. . 

N.-MCED,  a.  [nnnd.  Sax.]  without  clothes  or  covering. 
Fipurati\ely,  unaniiccl;  defenceless;  ui-.provided.  I*lain, or 
evident,  applied  to  truth.  Mere  ;  bare  ;  simple  ;  without 
anv  additional  circumstances. 

NA'KEDLY,  «(/.  without  clothes,  coverirs;,  or  disguise. 

NA'KEDNESS,  s.  thestatcof  a  person  without  clothes  or 
covering  ;  plainness  ;  evidence ;  freedom  from  disguise. 

N\LL,  *.  \iuial,  lb!.]  an  awl  made  use  of  by  collar- 
Hiakers. 
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NAME,  *.  [vttma.  Sax.  naern,  Belg.J  denotes  a  wind 
whereby  men  have  agreed  to  express  some  idea  ;  or  tvbitli 
serves  to  signify  a  thinj;  or  suliject  spoken  of.  This  the 
grammarians  usually  call  a  noun,  thoiigh  their  noun  is  not  of 
quite  so  great  au  extent  as  our  name.  J\am£s  are  either  pro- 
per or  appellative.  Proper  names  are  those  which  represent 
some  individual  thing  or  person,  so  as  to  distinguish  it  from 
all  otherthingsof  the  same  species;  as  Cicero,  which  repre- 
sents a  certain  orator.  Appellative  names  are  either  culled 
Christian,  as  those  j;iven  in  baptism,  or  surnnmes;  the  first 
imposed  for  the  distinction  of  persons,  answering  the  Roman 
Prcenomen ;  the  second  for  the  distinction  of  families,  an- 
swering to  theiVomcjjof  the  Romans,  and  the  Patroni/mieivn 
of  the  Greeks.  Figuratively,  reputation  orcharacter.  Re- 
nown ;  honour  or  glory  ;  memory  or  rcuiembrance.  Power 
given  to  a  person  to  act  for  another.  Appearance,  or  au 
assumed  character.     "  In  the  name  of  Brook." 

'i"o  N.AM  K,  V.  a.  [naman.  Sax.]  to  apply  a  word  con- 
stantly to  distinguish  a  person  or  tliiii?  froni"othcrs ;  to  men- 
tion the  word  applied  to  any  bciug ;  to  specify  or  distinguish 
by  mentioning  the  word  applied  to  express  any  person  or 
idea  ;  to  utter  or  nientiou.  Synon.  We  name,  to  distio- 
guisli  in  conversation  ;  we  call,  as  for  help,  when  wanted. 

N.A'MELKS.S,  a.  [namteus,  Sax.J  having  no  word  by 
which  it  msy  be  expressed  ;  one  whose  name  is  not  known 
or  expressed. 

NA'MELY,  ad.  lititemlick,  nahmlich,  Bclg.]  particularly; 
specially  ;  to  mention  by  name. 

NA'MER,  *.  one  that  calls  or  knows  any  person  or  thing; 
by  name. 

NAMESAKE,  *.  oue  that  has  the  sajne  naiue  with  ano- 
ther. 

NA'MPTWICII,  a  large,  well  built  town  of  Cheshire^ 
with  very  regular  streets,  and  manufactures  of  cotton  (lately 
established)  and  of  shoes.  It  is  sealed  on  the  river  Weever, 
near  the  Chester  canal,  which  is  finished  here  with  a  hand- 
some broad  basin,  furming  a  kind  of  harbour.  Here  are 
salt-springs,  which  lie  on  the  banks  of  a  fresli-watcr  stream,,^ 
from  which  they  make  great  qirantities  of  fine  white  salt. 
The  principal  dairies  of  Cheshi-re  are  about  this  town.  It  is 
a  great  thoroughfare  to  Ireland,  and  is  26  miles  S.  E.  ot" 
Chester,  and  162  N.  W.  of  London.  A  large  market  on 
Saturday,  for  corn,  cattle,  <Src. 

N  A'MUR,  a  city  of  the  Netherlands,  said  to  take  its  name 
from  an  anticnt  idol  called  AV/m,  supposed  to  be  Neptune. 
It  has,  or  had,  a  very  strong  castle,  built  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Sanilire,  on  a  sharp  rock,  and  defended  by  Fort  Wil- 
liam, and  many  other  considerable  forts,  so  as  tube  supp<>sp4 
almost  impregnable.  It  is  seated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
RIaese  and  Sarabre,  20  miles  S.  W.  of  Liege.  Lat.  50.  2$. 
N.  [on.  4.  ,Vi.  E. 

NA'MUR,  a  county  of  the  Netherlands,  one  of  the  te« 
catholic  provinces,  lying  between  the  rivers  Sambrc  and 
Macs*^  It  is  pretty  fertile  ;  has  several  forests,  marble 
quarries,  and  mines  of  iron,  lead,  and  coal,  and  is  about  30 
miles  in  length,  and  20  in  breadth.    Namur  is  the  capita). 

NA'NCI,  a  large  and  handsome  city,  alternately  capital 
with  Lunevillc  of  the  department  of  Nlcurlhe.  It  contains 
about  34,000  inhaliitants,  and  is  divided  into  the  Old  and 
New  Town,  which  are  separated  by  a  canal.  The  first,^ 
though  irregularly  built,  is  rich  and  populous,  and  contains 
the  palace  of  the  antient  dukesof  l.onain.  TlieNew  Town,- 
whose  streets  arc  as  straight  as  a  line,  was  already  one  of 
the  finest  in  Europe,  before  the  magnificent  works  with 
w  hich  Stanislaus  I.  titular  king  of  I'ohind,  and  duke  of  Lor- 
rain,  eiuiched  it.  Ik-forc  the  revolution,  it  Ir.id  an  uiiiver«ily, 
an  acadeinv  of  sciences,  and  a  niedicnd  eollifgc.  It  is  IQl 
miles  E.  of  Toul,  and  20  S.  of  .Metz.  Lat.  48.  42.  N.  Ion.  0, 
17.  I'^. 

NA'NKING,orKiAKGNiN,acityofr!nna,capitalofllie 
province  of  the  Kiangnau,  and  fi>rmprly  the  impevial  oily. 
It  is  the  largest  in  Cliiiui,  being  17  miles  in  circumference, 
and  about  ;3  miles  distant  from  the  great  river  A  ang-lise- 
Chiitng,  from  which  cunals  arc  cut,  so  large,  that  vessel* 
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WflV  rnter  fhe  town.  This  place  is  greafly  falli-n  from  its 
aiineiit  spleiulcmr;  for  it  had  a  nuigiiificctit  palace,  not  a 
vcsti^'e  ot  wliifli  is  now  to  be  sct'ii,  as  well  as  temples, 
toinhsof  ilm  ertiperors,  and  other  uiitient  nioniinicnts.  A 
third  part  of  lliecity  is  desolate,  but  llic  rest  is  extremely 
populous,  well  iiilisbltcd,  and  full  of  business-  The  streets 
are  narrow,  but  hundsonie  and  well  paved,  and  on  each  side 
arcsliops,  neatly  furiiislied.  The  public  buildings  are  mean, 
except  a  few  temples,  the  city  ;,'ates,  and  the  famous  tower 
of  f)orcelain,  200  feet  high,  and  divided  into  9  stories,  by 
pmjeetions,  &c.  covered  with  green  varnished  tiles.  'I'hey 
have  several  manufactures  in  silk  and  wool.  The  number 
of  the  inhabitants  is  said  to  be  1,000,000,  without  compre- 
liendingr  the  garrison  of  40,000  men.  Here  ihe  physicians 
have  their  principal  academy.  It  is  sealfd  near  the  river 
Yantsckiang,  500 miles  S.  S.  £.  ofPekin.  Lat.  32.  4.  2-lhirds 
N.  Ion.  118.  .13.  E. 

NA  NTES,  an  antient  and  pretty  larfje  city  in  tlie  dept. 
of  Lower  Loire.  It  is  one  of  the  most  considerable  places 
in^thc  empire,  and  contains  the  richest  merchants.  The 
bridges  over  the  river  Loire,  in  which  are  some  islands,  are 
almost  a  league"  in  length.  The  suburbs  are  so  lafge,  that 
tlioy  c.xceedtlie  city.  The  inliabitauts  are  computed  at 
80,000.  Before  the  revolution,  here  was  an  university,  a 
society  of  aijriculture  and  arts,  and  a  school  of  anatomy  and 
surgery  ;  and  merchants  also  had  commonly,  on  their  own 
account,  more  than  120ships for  Guinea,  the  French  West 
India  islands,  Spain,  and  the  Spanish  colonies;  indeed  this 

ort,  in  respect  of  the  slave  trade,  might,  before  that  time, 
■c  considered  as  the  Liverpool  of  France.  Vessels  were 
fitted  out  here  for  the  cod-fishery  in  N.  .America  ;  and 
Nantes  had  a  considerable  share  in  the  commerce  with  the 
United  States.  A  great  quantity  of  salt  is  made  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  NaEites,  both  at  the  Bay  of  Bourgneuf  and  in  the 
s"dlt  marshes  of  Guerande  and  Croisic.  Large  vessels  can 
come  no  higher  than  PaimboBuf,  which  is  some  miles  below 
Nantes.  It  is  37  miles  S.  W.  of  Angers,  and  217  S.  W.  of 
Paris.    Lat.  47. 13.  N.  Ion.  1 .  28.  W. 

NA'NTCHANG,  a  city  of  China  of  the  first  rank,  capital 
»f  the  province  of  Kiangsi.     It  isG95  miles  S.  of  I'ckin. 

NA'NTWICIL    See  Namptwich. 

NAN  YA'NG,  a  city  of  China,  of  the  province  of  Honan, 
ofihe  first  rank.     It  is462  miles  S.  S.VV.  of  Pekin. 

MANYO'NG,  a  city  of  China,  of  the  first  rank,  in  the 
province  of  Quanlong.     It  is  002  miles  S.  of  Pekin. 

Nap,  s.  [hurppan,  Sax.J  a  slumber  ;  short  sleep  ;  the 
i^jft  or  ilowny  part  of  woollen  cloth  above  the  surface.  In 
botanv,1he  catmint. 

To  NAP,  ».«.  to  sleep;  to  be  drowsy;  to  be  in  a  state  of 
seenfing  security. 

NA'PAUL,  a  province  of  Hindoostan  Proper,  bounded 
on  the  N.  W.  by  Sirinagur  ;  on  the  N.  H.  and  E.  by  the 
mountainous  ridge  of  Ilimmaleh,  by  which  it  is  separated 
froMi  the  Thibet;  on  the  S.  by  Bahar,  and  on  the  W.  by 
Oude  and  the  country  of  the  Rohillas.  Catmaudu  js  the 
capital. 

NAPE,  3.  the  joint  of  the  neck  behind. 

NA  PHTHA,  s.  [Lat.]  a  very  pure,  clear,  and  thin 
mineral  fluid,  of  the  bituminous  kind,  of  a  very  pale  yellow, 
with  aca?t  of  brown;  it  is  found  floatiitgon  the  waters  of 
springs,  and  is  mostly  used  externally  in  paralytic  cases. 

N.VPKIN,*.  linen  used  at  table  to  lay  in  the  lap,  and 
'wipe  the  hands. 

NAPLES,  a  kingdom  of  Italy,  bounded  on  the  N.  W. 
by  the  pope's  territories;  on' the  S.  and  W.  by  the  Medi- 
terranean; and  on  the  E.  by  the  Adriatic.  Its  greatest 
lengtli,  from  N.  W.  to  S.  E.  is  upwards  of  300  miles,  and 
from  N.  E.  to  S.  W.  from  9(S  to  100 ;  its  breadth  is  variously 
estimated  at  from  90  to  30.  It  is  divided  into  12  provinces, 
namely.  Terra  di  Lavora,  which  was  the  antient  Camp-.inia 
Felix,  and  of  which  the  city  of  Naples  is  the  capital  ;  Piin- 
cipato  Citeriore  and  Ulteriore  (hither  and  farther;)  INIoliee^; 
Basilicata;  Calabria  Citeriore  and  Ulteriore;  Abruzzo  Ci- 
teriore and  Ulteriore-  Capitanata  ;  Terra  di'  Bari;;*and 
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Terra  dl  Otrantd  ;  ihclasl  ihrcc  furuiing  the  antient  Apu- 
lia (now  called  Puglio)  on  thi»E.'side  of  I  he  kingdom.— 
The  climate  is  extremely  hot  in  snmiuer  ;  but  the  most  dis- 
agreeable part  of  Ihe  climate  is  the  firoc,  or  S.  E.  w ind, 
which  is  very  coinmon  in  spring,  and  is  still  more  relaxing. 
In  winter  there  is  seldom  any  ice  or  snow,  except  on  the 
mountains.  On  account  of  its  fertility,  the  country  has  been 
termed  a  terrestrial  paradise;  it  abounds  with  :ill  sorts  of 
grain,  the  finest  fruits,  and  vegetables  of  all  kinds,  with 
rice,  flax,  oil,  wine,  saffron,  and  manna;  poultry;  game, 
and  fish,  are  also  plentiful  and  cheap.  It  aftords  also'  alum, 
vitriol,  sulphur,  rock-crystal,  marble,  and  several  sorts  of 
minerals,  together  with  fine  wool  and  silk.  Besides  those 
products,  waistcoats,  caps,  stockings,  and  gloves,  are  also 
made  of  the  hair  or  the  filaments  of  a  shell  fish,  which  are 
warmer  than  those  of  wool,  and  of  a  beautifnl  glossy  green. 
The  principal  mountains  are  tlie  Apennnies,  which  traverse 
it  from  N.  to  S.  and  the  celebrated  volcano,  Mount  Vesuvius. 
One  of  the  greatest  inconveniences  to  which  this  kin"dom 
is  exposed,  is  earthquakes,  which  the  eruptions  of  Mount 
Vesuvius  contribute,  in  some  measure,  to  prevent.  The 
established  religion  is  the  Uomisb  ;  and  the  clergy  and  con- 
vents possess  two-thirds  of  the  whole  kingdom  ;  but  the 
Jews  are  allowed  to  settle  here.  The  inha  itants  of  this 
country  hate,  at  all  times,  borne  but  an  indifferent  character 
among  other  nations  ;  gluttony  is  here  a  predominant  vice, 
while  instances  ofebriety  are  said  to  be  comparatively  rare. 
In  the  female  sex  the  passion  foi-  finery  is  almost  superior  to 
any  other;  and  chastity  is  not  accounted  the  characteristic 
virtue  of  the  country.  In  1734,  the  Spaniards  made  them. 
selves  mastors  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  for  the  Infant  Don  Car- 
los, and  in  I7;5C,  the  emperor,  by  a  formal  instrument,  ceded 
both  these  kingdoms  to  his  heirs  male  and  female,  and  in 
default  thereof  to  his  younger  brothers  and  sisters.  How- 
ever, in  tlie  beginning  of  the  year  1806,  this  dynasty  was  ex- 
pelled bv  the  French,  who  invaded  this  kingdom  with  a 
powerful  army,  with  the  avowed  intention  of  traiBterring 
the  Neapolitan  throne  to  a  French  prince.  Accordingly, 
after  the  subjugation  of  the  country,  which  was  principally 
cflected  in  the  month  of  February,'.Toscph  Buonaparte  was 
created  kingof  Naples — but  resigned  the  kingdom  to  Murat, 
the  brother-in  law  of  the  French  emperor,  in  June,  1808. 

N.yPLES,  the  capital  of  the  above  kingdom,  is 'one  of 
the  finest  cities  in  the  world,  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop, 
the  scat  of  an  university,  and  is  defended  by  thick  walls 
which  surround  it,  regular  bastions,  strong  towers,  deep 
ditches,  and  fortified  castles.  It  is  about  15  miles  in  cfr- 
cnr.iference,  ami  has  seven  large  suburbs,  containing  toge- 
ther 300,000  inhabitants.  The  palace  royal  is  a  spacious 
and  convenient  building  ;  but  the  most  magnificent  are  the 
catliedral  and  the  chapel  of  St.  Januarins,  where  they  pre- 
tend the  blood  ofthatsaint  is  preserved.  The  air  of  Naples 
is  serene  and  healthy,  and  the. winter  mild.  The  harbour  is 
capable  of  containing  60O  vessels,  which  may  ride  with 
safety.  It  is  108  miles  S.  E.  of  Rome.  Lat.  40.-5Qi  N, 
Ion.  i4. 21.  E. 

N.ATLESS,  n.  worn  threadbare. 

NA'PPINESS,  J.  the  qmilitv  of  having  a  nap. 

NATPY,  a.  frothy;  spumy;  from  nap;  wlience  apples 
and  ale  are  called  lamb's  wool. 

NAPTAKING,«.a  surprise,  or  unexpected  seizure  and 
attack. 

NA'RBARTII,  a  town  of  Pembrokeshire,  in  S.  Wales, 
with  a  market  on  Wednesday.  It  is  12  miles  N.  E.  of 
Pembroke,  and  222  W.  bv  N.  of  London. 

NARBO'NNE,  an  antient  city  in  the  depart,  of  Aude. 
In  the  time  of  the  Romans,  it  was  the  capital  of  that  partof 
Gaitl,  called  Gallia  Narbonensis,  some  Roman  inscriptions, 
in  difi'erent  parts  oi'tlie  city,  are  still  visible,  arid  the  canal, 
from  .the  river  Aude,  thro'iigh  the  city,  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean, was  cut  by  theui.  Narbonne  is  I'amous  for  its  honey. 
It  is  5  miles  from  the  Meilitercanean,  and  75  E.  by  S.  of 
Toulouse.     Lat.  43.  U.  N.loif.3.  0.  E. 

NARCISSUS,  *.  [Lat. i  a  dailodil. 
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NARCOSIS,  X.  [from  nmhe,  torpor,  Or]  a  privation  of 
Bpnsf,  ns  in  a  ualsy  oV  Ity  lakil^^'  opium. 

NAKC()"l"n^,  a.  [fioiji  itarix,  torpor,  CJr.]  procurins 
sleep;  sliipifv ins ;  or  causing' atupci";iclion. 

NARCOTICS,  t.  [from  narie,  torpor,  Gr.]  medicines 
wliicli  taiic  away  the  scnseji  or  stupiCy. 

iVAKD, ».  [from  xffrrfo*,  Gr.  nardiis,  Ijxt.']  a  fragrant  oint- 
ment calieil  spik'Muird  ;  a  nweet  scejitcd  siirub. 

NA'linAULI'.,  a.  ftVom  tiai-ro,  to  relate,  Lai.]  capable  of 
bi'in;>  told  or  rel'.ttcil. 

To  NAUllATi:,  V.  a.  fn«n»,  Lat.]  to  tell  or  relate. 

N.Mll'ATION,  t.  Imirratio,  Lat. J  an  account,  relation, 
Instorv,  ordescrintion  of  any  action,  or  scries  of  actions. 

NA'llR.VTlVh,  a.  [iiorrati/,  Fr.}  relating' ;  giving  an 
■cconntof  facts  as  tbcy  iiappencd  ;  fond  of  telling;  stories, 
or  relating  thini;s  past.     "  S'atTative  old  age."  Pope. 

NA'IlllATlVE,  s.  a  relation  ;  an  account  or  recital  of  a 
fad  as  it  iiappoiicd. 

NARRATIVKLY,  ad.  by  way  of  narrative.  ^ 

M.\KRAT<>K,  s.  \narriUor,  Lat.  ttarratcitr,  Fr.]  one  that 
relates  any  fact. 

N.VRROW,  (iirino)  a.  [ncarii,  .Sax.]  of  small  breadth ; 
containin;;  a  small  distance  from  one  extreme  toancther. 
Short,  applied  to  time.  Niggardly,  or  covetnus,  applied  to 
tlic  mind.  Contracted;  of  confined  sunlinioiit ;  utigenerons. 
Near,  or  within  a  small  distance.  "  .Miss'd  so  uniTuw." 
Drijd.     Close  ;  vigilant  ;  attentive.     "  \Vitli  nanjw  search." 

To  NA'RROW,  {nariftj  v.  n.  [ntartiir.n,  Sax.]  to  lessen 
the  breadth  or  width  of  a  tliinij ;  to  shorten  the  space  be- 
tween any  two  things. 

NA'RliOWLY,  (jior/Wy)  ad.  with  small  space  between 
the  sides;  of  little  breadth;  contractt-dly  ;  without  extent 
or  generosity  of  sentiment ;  closely  or  attentively  ;  scarce- 
ly ;  in  an  avaricious  or  niggardly  manner. 

N.\'RRO\VNlvSS,  (war; uHcii)  s.  having  its  extremities  at 
a  small  distance  from  each  other.  Waul  of  extent  or  gene- 
rosity, applied  to  the  mind.  Meanness,  |)overty,  or  a  state 
of  uneasiness,  applied  to  condition.  \Vanl  of  capacity,  ap- 
plied to  the  understanding. 

NA'RWHALE,  *.  in  zoology,  a  kind  of  whale,  armed 
with  a  strong  horn,  w  hence  it  is  called  the  sta-uuicorn. 

NA'RVA,  a  fowuof  lugria,  in  Kussia,  in  the  government 
of  Revel.  The  houses  are  built  of  brick,  stuccoed  white; 
and  It  has  more  the  appearance  of  a  German  than  of  a  Rus- 
sian town.  In  the  suburbs,  called  Ivangorod,  or  John's 
Town,  the  stiipendous  remains  of  an  antient  fortress,  built 
by  Ivan  Vassilicvitch  the  (Jreat,  impend,  in  a  picturesi^ne 
manner,  over  the  steep  banks  of  the  river.  The  principal 
exports  from  it  are  hemp,  llax,  timber,  and  corn.  Near  it 
is  the  celebrated  spot  where  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  in  his 
12th  year,  gained  a  com|)lote  victory  over  the  Russian  army 
in  1700.  It  is  situated  on  the  river  Narova,  8  miles  from  its 
mouth,  in  the  Gulf  of  rinland,  (>8  miles  S,\V.  of  Petersburgh. 
Lat.  59.  a-Ji.  N.  Ion.  28.  27.  L. 

NA'SAL,  a.  [from  nasus,  Lnt.]  belonging  to  the  nose.  In 
grammar,  pronounced  lliroiigh  the  nose. 

NASICOilNOUS,  a.  [from  nasus,  the  nose,  and  comu,'?i 
horn,  Lat.]  having  a  horn  on  the  nose.  "  Hamconmcs  bee- 
tles." Brown. 

NA'SS.NU,  a  very  fertile  county  in  IhcWettc.au,  circle  of 
Upper  Rhine,  ■.containing  mines" of  iron,  copper,  ami  lead. 
The  princes  among  whom,  this  country  was  divided,  were, 
Nassau  Weilbiirg,  Nassau'  Saarbruck  I'singeu,  and  Nas- 
sau .Saarbruck  Saarbruck.  The  town  of  Nassau  is  seated  on 
the  river  Lahn,  '22  miles  N.  \V.  of  Mentz.  Near  it,  on  a 
hi.;h  niouiitain,  facing  the  tovn,  formerly  stood  Xassatilier. 
grn.a  place  of  very  great  antiquity,  and  "the  original  house 
ol  the  Nassau  family,  but  now  a  (iel  of  Treves. 

N  ASTILY,  ad.  in  such  a  dirty,  filthv,  or  polluted  manner, 
as  to  raise  nauseoiisncss. 

N.VSTINLSS,  s.  liie  quality  of  lieing  so  dirty  and  fdtliy 
as  to  raise  naustousncss.  Obscenity,  grossness,  applied  to 
word  aijd  ideas. 

NA'STV,  n,  U:ns;,  wet,  Tciit.]^ raising  disgust  from  dirt ; 


nauseous;  filthy.    Figuratively,  obscene,  or  lewd,  applied 
to  language. 

NATAL,  a.  [niitalis,  from  nascor,  to  be  bom,  Lat.J  native; 
relating  to  the  lime  when,  or  place  where,  a  person  was 
born. 

NA'I'ATION,  .5.  [iiairitio,  Lat.]  liie  act  of  swimming. 

NATIILESS,  «./.  [iiiifJirlcss,  Sax.]  nevertheless;  not- 
withstanding; not  the  leiis.  "  Nut/ilett,  he  so  endurri." 
Par.  Lost. 

NATION,  (nash'uit)  t.  Inatio,  Lat.]  a  considerable  number 
of  people  inhabiiiiiga  certain  exti^nt  of  ground,  and  under 
the  saiuegovernmeiil ;  agovernnuiil  or  Kingdom. 
I  NATIONAL,  {vdsiiinal)  a.  Inatiojiel,  I'r.J  public,  general, 
opposed  to  particular ;  bigoted  to  one's  country  ;  eonlined 
to  a  particular  country. 

N.\TIONALLY,  (iidslwiial/i/)  ad.  as  a  nation  ;  gene- 
rally. 

N'ATIONALNLSS,  (jids/ivnalness)  s.  reference  to  the 
people  in  general. 

NA'TIN'E,  a.  [uativus,  from  nnscor,  to  be  born,  Lat.]  pro- 
duced by  nature;  natural,  opposed  to  artificial;  agreeable 
to  nature;  belonging  to  the  time  or  place  of  a  person's 
birth  ;  original,  or  that  from  which  a  thing  is  made  origi- 
nally. 

NATIVE,  s.  one  born  in  any  place;  an  original  inhabi- 
tant ;  otl'spring. 

N.\TlVENr.SS,  f.  the  quality  of  being  produced  by  na- 
ture, opposed  to  artilicial. 

NATl'VITV,  s.  [ii<itniti,VT.  from  nascor,  to  be  born,  Lat.J 
birth  ;  time,  place,  or  manner  of  birth  ;  the  state  or  place 
of  being  produced. 

N.\TO'LlA,  or  Anadoli,  a  country  formerly  called 
Asia  Minor;  ifie  most  western  paifot  Turkey  in  Asia  ;  itij 
a  large  peninsula,  extending  from  llie  river  I'-nphratcs,  as 
far  as  the  Archipelago,  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  the  Darda- 
nelles, and  the  straits  of  Coiis.tiiitinoplo,  which  separate  it 
from  Europe  on  the  W.  It  is  boimded  on  the  N.  by  the 
Black  Sea,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Mediterranean.  In  its  mo- 
dern division  it  comprehinds  the  provinces  of  Anatolia, 
Caramania,  Amasia,  and  Aladulia.  Antieutly  it  conlaiiied 
Bithynia,  Paphlagonia,  Galatia,  Plir\gia,  .Mysia,  Eolia. 
Ionia,  Lydia,  Caria,  Doris,  Pisidia,  Lycia,  and  Pamphylia. 
It  is  now  governed  4jy  a  bcglerberg.'.who  resides  at  kiutaja^ 
under  whom  are  several  sangtacks.  The  air  is  temperate 
and  wholesome,  the  soil,  in  general  feitile,  and  the  com-i 
nierce  considerable,  particularly  in  carpets,  leather,  drugs, 
cotton  and  silks.  It  is  crossed  by  a  chain  of  mountaiiis,  for- 
merly called  Taurus,  from  E.  to  \V.  and  watered  by  a  gtcat, 
number  of  rivers. 

NATRON,  *.  in  natural  history,  a  browubh  kind  of  salt 
taken  out  of  certain  lakes  in  Egypt. 

N.'VTUR.'VL,  s.\uulurel,  Vr.naturaUs,  from  natiira,  nature, 
Lat.]  produced  or  eft'ected  by  nature.  In  law,  iilegitinmte, 
begotten  by  parents  not  joined  in  wedlock.  Bestow ert  by 
nature,  applied  to  the  faculties  of  liie  mind.  Ihiaiii  cled  ; 
according  to  truth  and  reality.  Proceeding  from  natural 
causes,  apposed  to  violent ;  as,  "  A  vaturti  death."  Aatn- 
ral  fitnctiom  arc  those  actions  wherjeby  the  aliments  ar<» 
changed  and  assimilated  so  as  to  become  a  pait  of  I  lit: 
body.  !\aliiyii/  UuUiry  is  a  description  of  the  prodno- 
tions  of  the  earlil.  ?iaturat  inclivnliiim  %\c  the  tendencies 
of  our  miiKls  towards  things  seemingly  good,  ^'atiaal  pit*, 
lusophj  is  that  which  considers  the  powers  and  pro[)erti»sof 
natural  bodies,  and  their  mutual  actions  on  one  another. 

N.\TUll.\L,  s.  a  per-son  who  has  not  the  ikc  of  rea- 
son.        • 

NATURALISM,  *.  the  doctrine  wliicli  accounts  for  the 
phaiuomena  and  creation  of  the  world  from  the  operation  (»f 
nature,  exclusive  of  a  supreme  iiitelligeut  Creator,  separate 
from,  and  the  antlior  of,  matter, 

N.\TURAL1.ST, ».  a  oejson  who  studies  aqd  Is  versed  in 
the  works  of  nature 

•NATURALIZATION,  s.  thejict  of  giving  foreigners  Vi* 
privileges  of  natives, 
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\  To  NA'TURAIJZK,  v.  v.  to  adopt  into  a  community,  or 
nursi  with  ilie  privileges  of  native  subjects ;  to  familiarize  ', 
to  m-rikc  easy,  as  if  t'aiii^lit  by  nature. 

NA'TUIIALLY,  «rf.  witlioul  instruction,  or  bcitig  tatight ; 
l)V  the  impulses  of  unassisted  nature  ;  accurUin^  lo  nature  ; 
witluuit  aflectatJoM  ;  spontaneously. 

NATURALNESS,  ».  the  state  of  being  given  or  produ- 
ced by  nature  ;  conformity  to  truth,  reality,  or  the  nature 
«fthin<rs. 

N.\''rUtlE,  s.  Uiatara,  from  nascnr,  to  be  l»orn,  Lat.]  the 
system  of  the  world  ;  the  machint  of  the  universe;  the  as- 
semblage of  all  created  beings.  "  Most  beautiful  thing  in 
natm-e."  Glanv.  A  distinct  species  orkinil  of  being.  "Human 
mttitre."  The  essential  properties  of  a  thing,  or  that  by 
wli'ch  it  is  distinguished  from  all  others. "  Man  par- 
ticipating of  both  natinrs."  Hale.  The  established  order 
and  course  of  material  things  ;  the  scries  of  second  causes, 
or  the  laws  which  God  has  impressed  on  matter.  "  My 
«;nd  was  wrought  by  nature."  Shah.  The  constitution,  or 
an  aggregate  of  the  powers  of  an  animal  body.  "  yature  being 
oppressed."  Shah.  The  action  of  Providence,  or  that 
spiritual  power  diffused  throughout-  the  creation,  which 
moves  irnl  acts  in  all  Iwdies,  and  gives  them  certain  proper- 
ties. Figuratively,  dispositionof  mind,  or  temper.  "Whose 
nature  is  so  far  from  doing  harm."  Shah.  Natural  arteclion 
and  reverence,  or  the  principles  implanted  in  us  by  the 
deity.  "  Have  we  not  seen  the  sun — through  violated  nn- 
<!«■«  force  his  way."  Pojic.  Sort,  kind,  or  species.  "A  dis- 
pute of  this  TiaCure."    Dri/il. 

NATU'RITY,  J.  the  state  or  quality  of  being  produced 
by  nature. 

NA'VAL,  a.  [nflf«/i>,  from  >uim,  a  ship,  Lat.]  consisting 
of  ships  ;  belonging  to  ships. 

NAVA'U.UE,  a  country  of  Europe,  and  formerly  a  kinff- 
doiii,  lying  partly  in  France  and  partly  in  Spain,  ami  tli- 
vided  into  the  Upper  and  LoAver.  The  Upper,  which  belon'ts 
to  Spain,  extends  about  54  miles  in  length, and  -15  in  breadth. 
The  air  is  more  mild,  temperate,  and  wholesome,  than  in  tlie 
tieighbouring  provinces  of  Spain  ;  and,  though  a  mountain- 
ous country,  it  is  pretty  fertile,  aboundin-'  in  good  corn,  ex- 
t'tllent  wine,  venison,  and  wild  fowl,  good  pastures,  exceed- 
ingly well  stocked  with  sheep  and  goats  ;^  and  also  in  iron 
mines.  Lov.'cr  Navarre  is  subject  to  France,  and  now 
forms  Jlie  department  oi'thc  Lower  Pyrenees.  It  is  separated 
from  Spanish  Navarre  by  the  Pyrenees,  and  is  a  mountain- 
ous barred  country,  about  '.20  miles  in  length,  and  12  in 
breadth. 

I^AVE,  .*.  [""/,  Sax.l  the  middle  part  of  a  wheel,  in  which 
the  axle  moves,  and  the  spokes  are  fixed  ;  the  middle  or 
body  of  a  church,  from  >ia»i>,  nave,  old  Fr. 

NA'VEL,  s.  [luifela,  or  navela,  Sax.]  a  point  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  belly,  by  which  infants  communicate  with,  and 
before  their  birth  are  nourished  by,  their  mothers.  Figura- 
tively, the  inward  part  or  middle. 

NAVEFXjA'LL,  in  farriery,  a  bruise  on  the  fop  of  the 
chine  of  the  back,  behind  the  saddle,  right  against  the  navel, 
occasioned  'ither  by  the  saddle  being  split  behind,  or  the 
stuffing  being  wanting,  or  by  the  crupper  buckle  sitting 
down  in  that  place,  or  some  liard  weight  or  knobs  i>ing  di- 
rectly behind  the  saddle. 

N.yVEI,,\VOHT,  *.  a  plant,  called  also  wall-pcniiywort, 
and  kidneywort. 

NA'VEW,  s.  a  kind  of  cabbage,  found  on  ditch-banks, 
and  among  corn. 

N.AUTRAGE,  *.  [natifrni^ium,  from  navis,  a  ship,  and 
fraito-o,  to  break,  Lat.)  shipwreck. 

NAUGHT, ()mi<0  a.  [uaht.  Sax.]  bad  ;  worthless.  "Tiiy 
iister's  nimirht."  Shah. 

NAUGHT,  (nff»/)y.  nothing.    Improperly  written  nmi!>ht. 

N.AU'GHTILY,  {naiitilij)\ad.  badly;  viciously;  wicked- 
ly ;  corrupt  I  v. 

NAU'CiHTINESS,  {nautiness)  s.  [naJitiiiest,  Sax.]  depra- 
vity ;  a  slight  degree  of  wickedness. 
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NAU'GHTT,  {nauif)'a.  bad;  vicious;  wicke<! ;  cor- 
rupt. 

NAVI'CULAIl,  n.  [from  n(kis,i\  ship,  Lat.  navienlaire,  Fr.] 
formed  like  a  ship,  applied  to  llie  third  bone  in  each  foot, 
situnleit  belwern  the  astragalus  and  ossa  cuneiforraia. 

N.-V'VIG.MiLF.,  rt.  [from  uavigu,  to  sail,  Lat.|  capable  of 
being  passed  bv  ships  or  boats. 

NAVIGABLKNESS,  s.  the  quality  of  being  capable  tJ 
be  passed  bv  ships  or  boats. 

To  NA'VUi.VI'E,  V.  II.  [from  nari.f,  a  ship,  Lat.]  to  sail; 
to  pass  in  a  vessel,  .\ctivcly,  to  pass  ovet  in  a  ship  vr 
boat. 

N.WKIA'TION,  ».  [Fr.  from  iwrifrn,  to  sail,  Lat.]  the  act 
of  passing  by  water ;  the  art  or  act  of  conducting  any 
vessel  by  water  from  one  place  to  another,  the  most  co^ii- 
modious  wa\. 

N.WIGATOR,  *.  [nnvi/rateur,  Fr.  from  narigo,  to  sail, 
Lat.]  a  sailor,  or  person  who  passes  from  one  place  to  ano- 
ther by  water  ;  one  that  works  a  ship. 

NAVIGATORS'  ISLANDS,  a  cluster  of  Islands  in  the  S. 
Pacific  Ocean.  The  inhabitants  are  very  stout,  ;ind  account- 
ed a  handsome  race  of  men,  scarcely  one  to  be  seen  among 
them  less  than  six  feet  high,  the  women  delicately  beautiful ; 
their  canoes,  houses,  cVc.  well  constructed  ;  and  they  are 
much  more  advanced  in  internal  policy  and  order  than  any 
of  the  islands  in  this  ocean.  They  are  surrounded  by  a  coral 
reef;  but  boats  may  land  with  greatsafety.  Lat.  14.  19.  S. 
Ion.  Ifii).  0.  W. 

NAU'LAGE,  *.  \naiilimi,  from  navis,  a  ship,  Lat.|  the 
freight  of  passengers  in  a  ship. 

>fAU'MACHY,  s.  [iiH.itnnchie,  Fr.  from  nans,  a  sl>",p,  and 
maehe,  a  fight,  Gr.  |  a  mock  sen-fij^ht. 

To  NAUSEATE,  v.  a.  [nanseo,  Lat.J  to  loathe  ;  to  rejccJ 
with  disgust  ;  to  affect  with  loathing.  Neuterly,  to  grow 
squeamish  :  to  turn  away  uiili  disgust. 

NAUSEOUS,  «.  disgustful  iloathsome. 

NA  U'SEOUSLY,  ad.  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  loath- 
ing or  disgust. 

N.AUSEOUSNESS,  t.  the  quality  which  causes  loatbiag 
and  disgust. 

NAUTlC.or  NAUTICAL;  «.[from  nauto,  a  sailor,  Lat.] 
belonging  lo  sailing,  or  sailors. 

NAUTILUS,  J.  [Lat.J  a  shell  fish  in  the  Mediterranean, 
which  moves  with  sometliing  tcscmbling  oars  and  a  sail. 

NA'VY,  J.  [from  «i(n>,  a  ship,  Lal.ja  licet  or  collection 
of  ships,  genen;lly  applied  to  men  of  war. 

N.AY,  «f/.[rin.  Sax. I  a  woid  used  to  imply  den'al  or  re. 
fusal.  What  is  still  more — useil  in  amplification.  "Y'eii, 
when  absent ;  »ia«,  when  dead."  li.Jonson. 

NAYLAND,  orNEYLAND,  a  town  of  Suffolk,  with  a 
manufacture  of  soap,  bays,  and  says.  It  is  seated  on  the 
river  Stour,  which  divides  it  from  Essex,  (i  miles  N.  of  Col- 
chester, 16  S.  W.  of  Ipswich,  and  66  N.  E.  of  London.  Mar- 
ket on  Friday. 

NA'YWOilD,  t.  a  refusal.    A  by-word.    A  watch-word. 

NA'ZARETH,  a  town  of  Palestine,  in  Syria,  Asia,  famous 
for  being  the  residence  of  oUr  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ  in  the  earlv  part  of  his  life.  It  is  greatly  reduced  in 
size.    Lat.  32. 30^  N.  Ion.  35.  20.  E. 

NAZARITE,  or  NAZARENE,  in  the  Old  Testament,  is 
used  for  a  person  distinguished  and  separated  from  the 
rest,  by  something  extraordinary,  eitherhis  sanctity,  dignity, 
or  vows. 

'I'oNEAL,  {necl)  i'.  n.  [o)i<r/o»,  Sax.J  to  temper  by  heat- 
ing and  cooling  gradually.  Neuterly,  to  be  tempered  by 
fire. 

NEAP,  (nff/>)  a.[nfpflod.  Sax.]  low;  decreasing,  applied 
only  to  the  tide,  and  sometimes  used  as  a  substantive. 
(ieap-tidfs  are  those  which  happen  when  the  moon  is  ab<jut 
9  or  24  davs  old. 

NEAR,  («(■«•)  ;»f/>.  [ner.  Sax.  jifl«>-,  Belg.  and  Scot.]  at  a 
small  distance  from  ;  close  to. 

NEAR,  nd.  almost  at  hand  ;  not  far  off.    After ^o,  not  to 
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want  much,  or  not  far  ofl".  "  It  will  go  near  to  ruin  liim." 
Spec. 

NEAR,  a.  not  far  o<{;  advynced  towards  tlie  end  ofa design 
or  undertaking;  afiecting  ;  dear.  "  Of  so  great  and  near  con- 
cernment." Lcc/ie.  Inclining  to  covetousness.  "  Ancnrnian." 
1  NI'^'AllLY, (ne«(7y)  (k/.  at  no  great  distance;  affectinglv; 
prcssingly;  closely,  used  witfi  concern.  In  a  niggardly 
Vianner. 

NK'AllNESS,  {m'trne.st)  i.  the  quality  of  being  at  a  small 
distance,  or  alujost  close  to,  applied  to  situation.  Alliance 
of  blood  or  affection,  applied  to  relations  or  friends.  Too 
great  care  of  money,  applied  to  expense. 

NEAT,  {neet)  s.  [Sax.  nuut,  isl.  and  Scot.]  black  cattle  and 
oxen,  used  collectively  ;  a  cow  or  ox. 

Nl'vAT,  {neet)  a.  hict,  fr.]  niiule  with  skill  and  elegance, 
but  void  either  of  splendour  or  dignity;  cleanly.  In  trade, 
jiure;  unadulterated;  not  spoiled  by  foreign  mixtures. 
Keat  or  iiet  product,  is  tliat  which  is  gained  after  all  expenses 
are  paid. 

NEATH,-a  town  of  Glaraorgansliire;  seated  on  a  river 
of  the  same  name,  over  which  is  a  bridge,  where  a  number 
of  small  vessels  come  to  load  coal.  In  the  neighbourhood 
are  iron  forges,  extensive  tin  works,  smelted  works  for 
copper,  and  many  coal  mines.  A  navigable  canal  12  miles 
in  length  has  been  lately  cut  from  hence  to  the  county  of 
Brecon.  It  is  situated  near  the  Bristol  Channel,  32  miles 
N.  W.  of  Llaiidatf,  and  200  W.  by  N.  of  London.  Markets  on 
VVednesday  and  Saturday. 

N  E'ATHEllU,  (neitlicrtl)  s.  [natthyrd,  Sax.]  one  that  keeps 
Mack  cattle. 

NEATLY,  (jieitly)  ad.  in  a  cleanly  manner;  in  such  a 
luanner  aj  discovers  skill  and  elegance,  free  from  pomp,  and 
without  dignity. 

NEATNESS,  (iieetness)  s.  spruceness  ;  elegance,  without 
pomp,  affectation,  or  dignity  ;  the  quality  of  being  free  from 
adulteration. 

NEB,  s.  Inebbe,  Sax.]  nose  ;  beak  ;  mouth. 

NE'BULA,  s.  [Lat.]  an  appearance  like  a  cloud  in  a  hu- 
man body ;  a  tilm  on  the  eye. 

NE'BIJLOUS,  a.  [from  nebula,  a  mist,  Lat.]  misty; 
cloudy. 

NECESSA'RIAN.S,  s.  those  who  are  advocates  for  the 
doctrine  of  philosophical  necessity. 

NE'CESSARIES,  s.  such  things  as  a  person  cannot  live 
without ;  things  necessary  for  the  suppoi  t  of  life. 

NE'CfeSSARILY,  arf.  indispensably;  by  inevitable  con- 
sequence. 

NE'CESSARINESS,  s.  that  quality  of  a  thing  which  ren- 
ders it  such  that  it  cannot  be  without  it. 

NE'CESSAKY,  a.  [from  tiecesse,  necessary,  Lat.]  that 
which  must  be  indispensably  done  or  granted  ;  that  without 
which  a  thing  cannot  exist;  impelled  by  an  irresistible 
principle ;  conclusive  ;  followed  by  inevitable  couse- 
quenco. 

To  NECE'SSITATE,  r.  a.  [from  necesse,  necessary,  Lat.]  to 
make  necessary ;  to  deprive  of  choic.e  ;  to  compel  by  irresis- 
tible force. 

NECESSIT.VTION,  *.  the  act  of  making  necessary,  or 
coflipelling  in  such  a  manner  as  cannot  be  resisted. 

NECE'SSITOUS,  a.  oppressed  with  want  or  poverty. 

NECE'SSITOUSN  ESS,  s.  poverty ;  want  of  things  essen- 
tial to  the  support  of  life. 

^  NECE'SSITUDE,  J.  [from  neeetse,  necessary,  Lat.]  want ; 
need. 

NECE'SSITY,  *.  [from  »i*cMfe,  necessary,  I-.at.]  irresistible 
power ;  the  state  of  Deing  free  from  dispensation  or  choice  ; 
a  state  of  poverty,  or  want  of  those  things  without  which 
life  cannot  be  supported  ;  irresistible  force  of  arguments  or 
inevitable  consequence. 

NECK,  t.  [neck,  Belg.  hneca,  Sax.]  that  part  of  the  body 
which  supports  the  head, and  is  between  it  and  the  body.  A 
long,  narrow  part.  "A  neck  <>{  land."  Bacon.  On  the  neck, 
means  immediately  after,  from  one  following  another 
closely, 
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NE'CKCLOTH, «.  a  piece  of  linen  worn  round  the  neck. 

NE'CKLACE,  *.  a  string  of  beads  or  jewels  worn  by  way 
of  ornament  round  a  woman's  neck. 

NE'CROMANCER,  s.  [from  rwhros,  dead  and  tnan/iV,  a 
soothsayer,  Gr.]  one  that  converses  with  ghosts,  or  reveals 
secretthlngs  by  means  of  the  dead  ;  a  conjuror. 

NECROMANCY,  s.  [from  nchros,  dead  and  mantU,  a 
soothsayer,  Gr.J  the  art  of  revealing  future  events  by  con- 
versing with  the  dead  ;  enchantment. 

NE'CTAR,  J.  [Gr]  a  liquor  said  to  be  drunk  by 
the  gods,  and  that  whoever  drank  of  it  should  be  immortal. 

NE'CTARED,  a.  tinged,  mingled,  or  abounding  with 
nectar. 

NECTA'REOUS,«.  [from  »ic*fn)-,  the  drink  of  the  gods, 
Gr.  nectareus,  Lat.]  resembling  nectar;  as  sweet  as  nectar. 

NE'CTARINK,  s.\Fr.  from  nektar,  the  drink  of  the  gods, 
Gr.J  a  delicious  fruit  of  the  plum  or  peach  kind. 

NEED,  s.  [jieorf.  Sax.  nood,  Belg.]  a  pressing  difficulty; 
vi;ant ;  distressful  poverty  ;  want  of  any  thing  useful  or  ser- 
viceable. 

To  need,  v.  a.  to  \»'ant ;  to  require ;  to  be  in  want  of. 
Neuterly,  to  be  wanted,  or  necessary. 

NEE'DER,  s.  one  that  wants,  or  cannot  do  without  a 
thing. 

NEE'DFUL,  a.  necessary  ;  not  to  be  done  without ;  in- 
dispensablv  requisite. 

NEE'DI''"ULLY,  «(/.  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  necessary. 

NEE'DFULNESS,  *.  the  quality  of  being  necessary  to  an 
eflect  or  end. 

NEEDHAM,  a  town  of  Suffolk,  with  some  trade  in  Suffolk 
blues  and  cloths;  the  poorer  sort  of  women  are  employed 
in  spinning  and  weaving  bonelace.  It  is  seated  on  the  river 
Orwell,  10  miles  N.  W.  of  Ipswich,  and  73  N.  E.  of  London. 
Market  on  Wednesday. 

NEE'DINESS,  s.  tlie  quality  of  ieing  in  want  of  things 
essential  to  the  support  of  life. 

NEEDLE,  *.  [iiad/.  Sax.]  a  small  slender  piece  of  steel, 
used  in  sewing ;  the  small  steel  bar,  which  points  towards 
the  north  in  the  sea-compass. 

NEE'DLES,  two  sharp-pointed  rocks  at  the  N.  W.  end 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  so  called  from  their  sharp  extremities. 
Lat.  .50.  40.  N.  Ion.  1.  2i>.  W. 

NRE'Dr,EFISH,  *.  a  kind  of  sea-fish. 

NEEDLEFUL,  *.  as  much  thread  as  generally  is  used 
with  a  needle. 

NEEDLER,  or  NEEDLEMAKER,  s.  a  person  that 
makes  needles. 

NEEDLEWORK,  s.  any  work  performed  with  a  needle ; 
embroidery. 

NEE'DLESS,  a.  unnecessary  ;  not  requisite ;  not  wanted. 

NEE'DLESSLY,  orf.  without  obligation  or  necessity. 

NEE'DLESSNESS,  s.  the  quality  of  being  unuccessarv. 

NEEDS,  ad.  [nedcs.  Sax.]  necessarily ;  by  irresistible 
force  or  compulsion  ;  indispensably. 

NEE'DY,  a.  distressed  by  poverty;  wanting  the  neces- 
saries of  life. 

NE'ER,  a  contraction  of  Never. 

To  NEESE,  (rieeze)  v.  n.  [nyse,  Dan.]  to  discharge  breath 
violently,  and  by  a  cOBvulsive  motion,  through  the  nose. 

NEFA'RIOLfS,  a.  [from  nefas,  wickedness,  Lat.]  exces- 
sively wicked.    In  law,  unlawful. 

NEGATION,  s.  lnegatio,from  »ifg-o,  to  deny,  Lat.]  denial, 
opposed  to  affirmation  or  assent.  Refusal,  opposed  to 
consent.  The  absence  of  that  which  does  not  naturally 
belong  to  the  thing  we  are  speaking  of,  or  which  has  no 
right,  obligation  or  necessity,  to  be  present  with  it. 

NEGATIVE,  a.  [nefrativus,  from  ne^o,  to  deny.  Lot.] 
denying,  opposed  to  athrming.  Implying  the  absence  ox 
something ;  liaving  the  power  to  withhold,  though  not  to 
compel. 

NE'GATIVE,  s.n  proposition  by  which  something  isde- 
nied.  In  grammar,  a  particle  made  use  of  to  imply  denial ; 
as,  not. 
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.NEGATIVELY,  ad.  witli  denial;  in  the  form  of  a 
^tnial. 

To  NEGLE'CT,  v.  a.  [neeligo,  Lat.l  to  omit  by  careless- 
ness; to  refuse  ;  to  treat  ■with  scornful  heedlessness;  to  post- 
pone something  that  siiould  be  done. 

NEGLE'CT,  s.  Jneglectut,  from  neglign,  to  neglect,  Lat.] 
inattention  ;  careless  treatment,  or  scornful  heedlessness ; 
omission  of  sometliing  which  ought  to  be  done. 

NEGLE'CFER,  s.  one  who  wilfully,  scornfully,  or  heed- 
lessly, omits  doing  something  wiiicii  lie  ouglit  to  do. 

NEGLE'CTFUL,  a.  heedless  ;  omitting  through  scorn, 
heedlessness,  or  inattention. 

NEGLE'CTFULLY,  «rf.  so  as  to  omit  some  duty  for 
want  of  attention  or  caution;  treating  in  a  cold  and  indif- 
ferent manner. 

NE'GLIGENCE,  *.  [Fr.  negligentia,  from  neeligo,  to  neg- 
lect, Lat.J  the  habit  of  omitting  some  duty  by  heedless- 
ness,  or  want  of  attention  ;  want  of  career  caution. 

NE'GLIGENT,  a.  [Fr.  negUgem,  from  neg?igo,  to  neglect, 
Lat.  I  careless  ;  heedless  :  inattentive,  scornfully  regardless. 

N  E'GLIGENTLY,  ad.  in  a  careless,  heedless,  or  unexact 
manner. 

To  NEGOTIATE,  (negishiate)  v.  v.  [negocier,  Fr.  from 
negotium,  |business,  jLat.]  to  carry  on  the  trade  of  a  mer- 
chant ;  to  traffic  ;  to  enter  into  treaty  with  a  foreign  state  ; 
to  pass  a  bill  or  draught  for  money. 

NEGOTIATION,  (negoshidslwn)  s.  a  treaty  of  business; 
a  treaty  with  a  foreign  state. 

NEGOTIATOR,  (ncgoshidtor)  s.  [negotiateur,  Fr.]  one 
employed  to  treat  with  others ;  one  that  transmits  or  pays 
away  bills  drawn  on  foreigners. 

NEGOTIATING,  {itegoshiativg)  pari,  employed  in  treat- 
ing with  others  ;  passing  nills  drawn  on  foreigners. 

NE'GRO,  s.  [Span.]  a  blackmoor. 
.  NE'GROLAND,  or  Nigritia,  a  country  of  Africa, 
which  lies  between  18  deg.  W.  au('.  15  deg.  E.  longitude, 
and  between  10  deg.  and  20  deg.  of  N.  latitude,  the  great 
river  Niger  running  through  it.  It  is  bounded  by  Zaara,  or 
the  Desert,  on  the  N.  by  unknown  countries  on  the  E.  by 
Guinea  on  the  S.  and  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  W. 

NE'GROPONT.an  island  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  near  100 
miles  long,  and  frcm  8  to  10  broad.  It  abounds  exceedingly 
in  cern,  wine,  oil,  fruits,  tlesh,  fish,  and  fowls,  and  provi- 
sions are  very  cheap.  It  has  a  Greek  archbishop's  see. 
The  captain-bashaw  resides  here,  who  commands  the  whole 
island.  The  iJridge  reaches  from  the  city  to  the  continent, 
across  the  Strait  of  Negropont ;  the  irregularities  of  which 
has  baffled  the  researches  of 'both  antients  and  moderns,  to 
account  for  it  satisfactorily.  In  the  first  eight  days  of  the 
month,  viz.  from  the  14th  to  the  20th,  and  also  in  the  three 
last  days,  the  tide  is  regular  both  in  its  ebb  and  in  its  flood  ; 
but  on  the  other  days,  ;lie  ebb  and  flood  return  10,  II,  12, 
1.3,  and  even  14  limes  within  24  or  25  hours.  Lat.  38.  30. 
N.  Ion.  24.  8.  E. 

To  NEIGH,  (neij)  v.  n.  [hnocgan.  Sax.]  to  make  a  noise  like 
a  horse  or  mare. 

NEIGH,  (nei/)  s.  the  noise  made  by  a  horse. 

NEI'CjHBOUR,  (tih/bitr)t.[nefigebnr.  Sax.]  one  who  lives 
near  to  another;  one  familiar  to  another ;  any  thing  situated 
near  or  next  to  another  ;  intimate  ;  confidant.  In  divinity, 
cue  partaking  of  the  same  nature,  and  therefore  intitled  to 
good  offices. 

To  NEIGHBOUR,  p.  a.  to  adjoin  to;  to  confide  on;  to 
acquaint  with  ;  to  make  near  to. 

NEIGHBOURHOOD,  {niyburhud) s.  {nehgehxtrhmh.  Sax. J 
a  place  situated  near  another  ;  the  state  or  being  near  to 
each  other  ;  those  that  live  near  one  another. 

NEIGHBOURLY,  (n'eybnrly)  ad.  in  the  manner  of  a 
neighbour;  in  a  social  and  civil  rcanner. 

NEISSE,  acity  and  principality  of  Prussian  Silesia.  The 
bishop  of  Breslaw  generally  resides  here,  and  has  a  magnifi- 
cent palace.  The  air  is  very  wholesome,  provisions  are 
fiheap,  and  the  inhabitants  carry  on  a  considerable  trade  in 
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linens  and  wine.    It  is  seated  on  the  river  Neisse,  44  miles 
S.  of  Breslaw.     Lat.  60.  Id.  N.  Ion.  17.  35.  E. 

NEI'THEli,  conj.  sometimes  pronounced  nither,  and  by 
others  nether ;  [  nawther,  Sax.]  not  either.  When  used  in  the 
first  branch  of  a  negative  sentence,  it  is  answered  by  nor. — 
"Fight  neither  with  small  nor  great."  1  Kings  xxii.  31. 
Sometimes  it  is  used  as  the  second  branch  of  a  negative  sen- 
tence ;  as,  "  Ye  shall  not  eat  of  it,  neither  shall  ye  touch  it." 
Gen.  iii,  3.  Sometimes  it  follows  a  negative  at  tlie  end  of  a 
sentence,  and  often,  though  not  grammatically,  yet  empha- 
tically, after  anothet  negative.  "Men  come  not  to  the 
knowledge,  till  they  come  to  the  use  of  reason,  nor  then 
neither."  Loc\c. 

N  EITHER,  pron.  not  either ;  not  one  nor  the  other ;  not 
this  nor  that. 

NE'LSON,  an  English  settlement  in  North  America,  on 
theW.  side  of  Hudson's  Bay,  seated  on  the  mouth  of  the 
nVer  Nelson,  eoo  miles  N.  VV.  cf  Rupert -fort,  and  250  S.  E. 
of  Churchill-fort.  It  belongs  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany.    Lon.  91. 5.  W.  lat.  57.  26.  N. 

NEOTH'YTE,  t.  [Fr.  from  neos,  new,  and  phyo,  to  gene- 
rate, Grjone  regenerated  ;  a  convert. 

NEO'TERIC,  e.  [neotericiis,  Lat.  from  neos,  new,  Gr.J 
modern  ;  novel ;  late. 

NE'Oi'S,  St.  a  town  of  Huntingdonshire,  with  a  market 
on  Thursday.  It  is  17  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Cambridge,  and 
51  N.  N.  W.  of  London. 

NEPE'NTHE,  s.  [from  ne,  without,  and  penthos,  sorrow, 
Gr.]  in  antiquity,  a  magic  potion  or  opiate,  which  rendered 
persons  insensible  to,  or  made  them  forget  all  their  pains 
and  grief. 
I   NETHEW,  (ninew)  s.  [««i'e«,  Fr.]  a  brother  or  sister's  son. 

NEPHRITIC,  (nefntie)  a.  [from  nephros,  the  %To\n,  Gr. 
nephriticui,  Lat.]  belonging  to  the  kidneys,  reins,  or  vessels 
that  convey  the  urine ;  troubled  with  the  stone ;  good 
against  the  gravel  and  stone. 

NETOTteM,  s.  [nepoii;me,  Fr.  from  «enns,' a  grandson  or 
nephew,  Lat.]  fondness  for  nrpliews.  "liiis  word  is  chiefly 
used  to  express  the  extravagant  power  given  by  theruling 
popes  to  their  nephews,  or  otiier  relations,  in  ecclesiastical 
affairs. 

NEPTUNE,  s.  in  mythology,  the  god  of  the  sea.  He  was 
the  brother  of  Jupiter  and  Pluto,  and  the  son  of  Saturn  and 
Ops.  He  is  represented  riding  upon  the  waves,  armed  with 
a  trident,  and  sUtiug  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  sea-horses. 

NEPTUNIAN,  a.  in  geology,  belonging  to  Neptune  or 
the  sea. 

NERVE,  s.  [jierviis,  Lat.  nerf,  Fr.]  in  anatomy,  a  roimd, 
white,  long  body,  like  a  cord,  composed  of  several  threads 
or  fibres,  deriving  its  origin  from  the  brain  or  spinal  mar- 
row, and  distributed  through  all  parts  of  the  body,  serving 
as  the  organ  of  sensation  or  motion,  and  supposed  by  some 
anatomists  to  contain  a  juice  called  the  animal  ipirits,  or 
seme  electrical  fluid,  by  means  of  which  the  impression  of 
objects  is  conveyed  instantaneously  to  the  brain,  or  the  soul 
resident  therein".  A  sinew  or  tendon.  In  poetry,  any  thing 
which  gives  strength  or  is  essential. 

NERVELESS,  «.  faint  ;  without  strength  ;  weak. 

NE'RVOUS,  a.  [from  nernis,  a  nerve,  Lat.]  well  strung  ; 
strong;  vigorous;  relating  to  the  nerves ;  having  its-scat  in 
the  nerves.  Having  weak  or  disordered  nerves,  in  medical 
cant. 

NE'SCIENCE,  s.  [from  nea.  negative  particle,  and  *«(», 
to  know,  Lat.]  ignorance  ;  the  state  of  not  knowing."  Sat 
down  in  a  professed  neseicnce."  Ghm-ille. 

NFiSS,  a  termination,  added  to  an  adjective,  by  means  of 
which  it  is  changed  to  a  substantive,  signifying  state  or  qua- 
lity in  the  abstract.  Thus  good  is  changed  into  goodnesa. 
When  used  at  the  ends  of  the  names  of  places,  it  is  deri- 
ved from  neie.  Sax.  [a  nose,  promontory,  or  headland ;  as, 
Inverness. 

NEST,'j.  [Sax.]  a  bed  or  repository  formed  by  a  bird  or 
fowl,  for  laying,  hatching,  and  feeding  ber  young  in ;  any 
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placewbere  animalsare  produced;  they  ouii^  of  a  nest.  A 
receptatie  or  place  of  residence.  "  A  nwf  ot  rogues."  A 
collection  of  drawers,  boxes,  or  pockets,  that  communicate 
wilh  eacli  otbcr,  or  belong  to  the  same  frame. 

To  NEST,  V.  n.  to  build  nests. 

NE'STEGG, .».  au  egg  left  in  the  nest  to  keep  the  hen 
from  forsakiti"  it. 

To  NE'STLE,  v.  n.  to  settle,  harbour,  or  lie  close  and 
suug  like  birds  iu  a  nest.  Actively,  to  house,  as  in  a  nest ; 
to  cherish,  as  a  bird  does  her  young  iu  a  nest.  "  She  like 
his  mother  nestles  him."  Chupnunt. 

N  E'STLING,  s.  a  bird  just  taken  out  of  the  nest. 

NET,*.  \net,  Sax.]  a  texture  woven  or  knit  with  large 
interstices,  or  meshes,  used  as  a  snare  for  birds,  fishes,  ilc. 
Any  thing  nrade  with  interstitial  vacuities. 

I>iETIlER,  a.\iieother.  Sax.]  lower,  opposed  to  upper; 
situated  in  a  lower  place,  or  in  the  infernal  regions. 

NETHEllLANDS,antiently  called  Bclgia,  but  since  de- 
nominated Low  Countries, or  A>tAe//nH(/s,  iVoui  their  low  si- 
tuHtiou,  are  situated  between  2  and  7 (leg.  of  E.  Ion.  and  be- 
tween .50  deg.  and  53  deg.  30  min.  ofN.  lat.  They  con- 
sisted fomierlv  of  17 provinces;  lOof  which  were  called  the 
Austrian  and  French  Netherlands.and  the  other  7  the  United 
Provinces.  They  arenowhoweverentirely  in  the  possession 
of  the  French,  who  have  formed  them  into  departments,  and 
annexed  tlieni  to  France. 

NETHERMOST,  «.  the  superlative  of  Mther ;  lowest, 
below  anv  thing  that  it  is  coni pared  with. 

NETTING,  s.  a  piece  of  net-work.     ~ 
■  NETTLE,  sAnetel,  Sax.]  a  stinging  herb. 

To  NETTLE,  v.  a.  to  simg,  irritate,  or  provoke. 

NF/nVOHK,  s.  the  work  with  which  a  net  is  made; 
any  thing  made  w  ith  interstices  resembling  the  meshes  of  a 
iict. 

NE'VER,  ad.  [nafre.  Sax.]  at  no  time,  cither  past, 
present,  or  to  conic  ;  in  no  degree.  "  iYetrr  the  worse." 
None,  or  not  a  siugle  one.  "  He  answered  him  to  never  a 
uord."  Matt,  xxvii.  14.  Johnson  observes  that  this  word 
is  used  in  a  form  of  speech,  which  though  handed  down 
by  the  best  writers,  and  but  lately  censured,  is  justly 
reckoned  a  solecism  ;  as  in,  "  He  is  mistaken,  though  mrer 
so  wise;" — which  should  properly  be  expressed,  "  He  is 
mistaken,  though  ever  so  wise."  Or  else  by  supplying 
the  ellipsis,  thus;  He  is  mistaken,  though  there  jifwr  w:a3 
a  person  so  wise."  In  this  sense,  it  should  be  remarked, 
it  ahvavs  includes  a  comparison,  and  is  followed  hy  so. 

NE'VERTm^LESS,  ad.  notwithstanding. 

NEUFCHATTEL,  a  country  of  Switzerland,  having 
Tranche  Gomte  on  the  \V.  Basle  on  the  N.  and  Bern  and 
Friburgon  the  E.  and  S.  It  is  about  40  miles  long,  and  20 
broad.  The  state  of  Neufcha-ltel  was  formerly  governed 
liy  its  own  counts,  five  last  of  whom  dying  without  issue  in 
1G'J4,  it  descended  to  Mary  of  Orleans,  duchess  of  Nemours, 
his  '^uly  sister,  wlio  died  without  issue  in  1703,  when  there 
■were  13  competitors  ;  but  at  an  assembly  of  the  states  in 
1707,  fhey  unanimously  chose  the  king  of  Prussia  for  their 
sovereign ;  who  governed  the  country  by  a  viceroy.  The  air 
is  healthy  and  temperate,  but  the  soil  is  not  every  where 
alike  fertile;  it  produces,  however,  a  good  deal  of  wine, 
both  white  and  red.  The  religion  is  Protestantism,  except 
two  small  villages,  where  that  of  the  church  of  Rome  is  ob- 
scrvccl* 

NEUFCH.\.TTEL,  the  capital  of  the  above  country,  is 
situated  at  tlie  end  of  the  lake  of  the  same  name.  It  is  25 
miles  W.  of  Bern.     Lat.  47.  6.  N.  Ion.  7. 0.  E. 

NE'\'iN,  or  NEWIN,  a  very  poor  town  of  Carnarvon, 
shire,  seated  on  the  Irish  Channel,  opposite  to  Pulhelly. 
Here  Edward  Lin  1284,  on  the  conquest  of  Wales,  held 
around  table,  in  imitation  of  King  Arthur,  and  celebrated 
it  with  a  dance  and  tournament.  The  concourse  was 
prodigious;  not  only  the  chief  nobility  of  England,  but 
numbers  of  others  from  foreign  parts,  graced  the  festival 
•with  their  presence.  It  is  20  miles  S.  W.  of  Carnarvon,  and 
348  N.  W.  of  London     Market  on  Saturday. 
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KE'VIS,  an  islaitd  of  America,  and  one  of  the  Caribbecs, 
divided  from  the  E.  end  of  St.  Christopher's  by  a  narrow^ 
channel.  Here  are  springs  of  fresh  water,  and  a  hot  bath, 
much  of  the  same  nature  as  those  of  Bath  in  England.  It  is 
a  small  island,  but  very  fruitful,  and  a  colony  of  the  English. 
Lon.  62  deg.  W.  lat.  17.30.  N. 

NEURO'LOGY,  s.  [from  neuron,  a  nerve  and  fof  o*,  a  dis- 
course, Gr.J  a  description  of,  or  discourse  concerning,  the 
nerves. 

NEUROTOMY,  s.  [from  neuron,  a  nerve  and  tenmo,  to 
cut,  Gr-]  the  anatomy  of  the  nerves. 

NEUTER,  a.  [Lat.J  indifferent;  not  engaged  in  or  ta- 
king part  with  either  side.  In  grammar,  applied  to  a  noun 
which  implies  no  sex ;  applied  to  a  verb,  that  which  signi- 
fies neither  action  nor  passion,  but  some  state  or  condition 
of  being;  as,  I  sit. 

NEUTER,  s.  one  indifferent,  or  not  engaged  in  any 
partv. 

NEUTRAL,  a.  [Fr.  from  iieuter,  neither,  Lat.J  indiffer- 
ent ;  not  acting ;  not  engaged  on  either  side  ;  neither  good 
norliad.     In  medicine,  neither  acid  noralkaline. 

NEUTRAL,  s.  one  who  does  not  act  or  engage  on  either 
side. 

NEUTRALITY',  s.  a  state  of  indifference,  of  neither 
friendship  nor  hoslilitv;  a  state  between  good  and  evil. 

NEUTRALIZE,  v.'a.  to  render  neutral. 

NEUTRALLY, arf.  iu  an  indifi'erent  manner;  on  neither 
side. 

NEW,  a.  [neow,  Sax.]  lately  made  or  had;  fresh;  not 
used  ;  modern  ;  having  the  eflect  of  novelty  ;  not  accustomed 
or  familiar ;  renewed  or  repaired,  so  as  to  recover  its  first 
state;  fresh  after  any  cessation  or  impediment;  of  no  an- 
cient extraction.  Generally  applied  to  things  in  the  same 
sense  as  yomie  is  to  persons.  In  composition,  it  signifies 
newly,  or  latclv. — "  The  jieic-heal'd  wound."  S/iah. 

NEWARK-iJPON-TRENT,  a  town  of  Nottinghamshire, 
seated  on-the  river  Trent,  over  which  is  a  bridge  into  a  small 
island,  made  by  the  river.  Here  is  a  handsome  and  most 
spacious  market-place.  I'liey  trade  chiefly  in  corn,  cattle, 
wool,  &c.  and  there  is  a  considerable  manufactuie  of  malt, 
and  a  small  one  of  sacking.  It  once  had  a  magnificent 
castle,  of  great  importance,  now  in  ruins.  It  is  20  miles  N. 
E.  by  E.  of  Nottingham,  and  124  N.  by  W.  of  London,  on 
the  York  road.     Market  on  Wednesday. 

NEWBOROUGH.  a  siiiall  town  of  I^.  Wales,  in  the  Isle 
of  Anglesey,  once  the  residence  of  the  Princes  of  Wales,  but 
now  principally  supported  by  making  mats  with  sea-reed 
grass.  It  is  seated  on  the  river  Brant,  15  miles  S.  W.  of 
Beaumaris,  and  257  N.  W.  of  London.    Market  on  Tues- 

'n'eW-BRITAIN.    See  Britain. 

NEWBURY,  a  large  well  frei|uei)tcd  town  in  Berkshire, 
with  a  handsome  market-house,  seated  on  the  river  Kennet, 
on  the  great  road  between  London  and  Bristol.  It  was 
formerly  cniiueiit  for  the  clothing  manufactuie,  but  is  much 
declined  in  this  respect,  yet  many  of  the  people  are 
employed  in  spinning.  It  is  Hi  miles  W.  of  Reading,  and 
66  W.  of  London.     Market  on  'Thursday. 

NEWCASTLE,  a  small  town  of  Carmarthenshire  in  S. 
Wales,  seated  on  the  river  Tyvy,  17  miles  N.  W.  of  Carmar- 
then and  219  N.  N.  W.  of  London.    Market  on  Friday. 

NE'WCASTLE,  or  Newcasti,e-i  pon-Tyne,  tlie  lar- 
gest and  mosfpopulous  town  in  Northumberland,  situated 
among  steep  hills,  on  the  Ty  ue,  which  is  here  a  tine  and  deep 
river;  so  that  ships  of  3  or  4  hundred  tons  burden,  may 
safely  come  up  to  the  town,"  though  the  large  collicis  are 
stationed  at  Shields.  It  is  so  secure  a  haven,  that  vessels, 
when  they  have  passed  Tyiieinouth-bar,  are  in  no  danger 
either  froin  storms  or  shallows.  It  is  defended  by  Clifibrd's 
Fort,  which  eflectually  commands  all  vessels  that  enter  the 
river.    The  town  may  be  considered  as  divided  into  two 

Carts,  of  which  Gateshead,  on  the  Durham  side,  is  one ;  aud 
oth  were  joined  by  a  string  bridge,  which  had  stood  above 
600  years.    It  originally  consisted  of  12  arches,  but  by  tU* 
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embankment  of  the  river  for  the  purpose  of  forming  the 
fjuavs  on  theN.  side,  they  werereducfd  to  nine.  On  this 
bridge  were  houses,  which,  in  general,  stood  at  some  dis- 
tance from  each  other.  In  1771,  a  dreadful  flood  carried 
away  four  of  these  arches,  withtlie  iiouses  that  stood  upon 
them.  Tiiispart  of  the  bridge  was  rebuilt  in  I77S).  The 
town  rises  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  river,  where  the  streets 
upon  the  ascent  are  exceedinjjly  steep.  Many  of  the  houses 
are  bwilt  of  stone,  but  some  of  tliem  are  timber,  and  the  rest 
of  brick.  Tiirough  this  town  went  part  of  that  wall  which 
extended  from  sea|to  sea,  and  was  built  by  the  Romans  to 
defend  the  Britons  against  the  incursions  of  the  Picts,  after 
all  their  trained  youth  liad  been  drawn  from  the  kingtiom  to 
recruit  the  armies  of  their  conquerors.  The  c.istle,  which 
is  old  and  ruinous,  overlook*  the  whole  town.  The  exchange, 
church-liouses,  and  other  public  buildings,  are  elegant ;  and 
I  lie  quay  tor  landing  goods,  is  long  and  large,  iiere  is  a 
Iiiill  for  the  surgeons,  a  large  hospital,  built  by  the  contribu- 
tion of  the  keel-men,  foithe  maintenance  of  the  poorof  their 
fraternity  ;  and.  several  charitable  foundations,  situated  in 
the  centre  of  the  great  collieries,  which  have  for  centuries 
supplied"London,  all  the  eastern,  and  most  of  the  midland 
and  southern  parts  of  the  kingdom  with  coal.  This  trade 
has  been  the  source  of  great  opulence  to  Newcastle;  which, 
besides,  exports  large  quantities  of'lead,  salt,  salmon,  but- 
ter, tallow,  and  grindstones ;  and  imports  wine  and  fruit 
from  the  S.  of  Europe,  and  timber,  iron,  hemp,  &c.  from 
the  Baltic  and  Norway.  Ships  are  sent  hence  to  the  Green- 
land fishery.  It  also  possesses  manufactories  of  steel,  iron, 
and  woollen  cloth  ;  and  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood 
are  several  glass-houses.  The  streets  in  the  old  part  of 
Newcastle  are  unsightly  and  narrow, (so  narrow  indeed  are 
some  of  them  that  the  passenger  in  going  through  them, 
may  extend  his  hands  and  nearly  his  elbows  to  the  opposite 
sides.of  the  street,  and  these  are  called  chairs,)  and  the  build- 
ings greatly  crowded  together  ;  but  some  of  the  newer  parts 
are  handsome  and  commodious.  The  suburbs  are  chiefly 
inhabited  by  keel-men  ;  a  rough  and  sturdy  race,  employed 
in  carrying  the  coal  down  the  river  in  keels,  or  lighters,  to 
the  large  ships.  Newcastle  was  made  a  borough  by  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror,  and.the  first  charter  which  was  grant- 
ed to  the  townsmen  for  digging  coal  was  by  Henry  III.  in 
1239  ;  but)  in  1306,  the  use  of  coal  for  fuel  was  prohibited 
in  London,  by  royal  proclamation,  chiefly  because  it  injured 
the  sale  of  wood  for  fuel,  great  quantities  of  which  were  then 
growing  about  that  city  ;  but  this  interdiction  did  not  long 
continue,  and  we  may  consider  coal  as  having  been  dug  and 
exported  from  this  place  for  more  than  400  years.  Newcas- 
tle is  14  miles  N.  of  Durham,  94  N.  of  York,  and  271  N.  by 
W.  of'London,  on  the  great  road  to  Edinburgh.  Market  on 
Tuesjday  and  Saturday. 

NEWCASTLE,  or  Newcastle-under-Line,  a  con- 
siderable and  well-built  town  in  Staffordshire,  with  a  manu- 
factory of  cloth  and  a  large  one  of  hats,  here  being  an  incor- 
porated company  of  felt-makers.  In  the  neighbourhood 
are  many  manufactures  of  stone  ware,  the  sale  of  which  is 
supposed  to  average  annually  100,0()0je.  It  is  seated  on  a 
branch  of  the  Trent,  15  miles  N.  of  Staflbrd,  and  149  N.W. 
of  London.    Market  on  Monday. 

NEWEL,  s,  the  compass  round  which  the  staircase  is 
carried. 

NEW-E-NGLAND.    See  England. 

NEWENT,  a  town  of  Gloucestershire,  seated  on  a  branch 
of  the  Severn,  navigable  for  boats,  8  miles  N.  W.  of  Glou- 
cester and  114  W.  N.  W.  of  London.  Some  valuable  mines 
of  excellent  coal,  the  beds  of  which  are  of  great  magnitude, 
tiave  been  lately  discovered  in  this  parish.  A  navigable  canal 
lias  been  making  from  hence  to  Hereford.  INIarket  on 
Friday. 

NEWFA'NGLED,  n.  formed  with  a  vain  love  of  novelty. 
.  NEWfA-NGLEDNESS,  or  NEWFA'NGLENESS,  >.  a 
vain  or  foolish  love  of  noveltv. 

NEWFO'REST,  a  part  of  Hampshire,  lying  on  the  En- 
glish channel,  opposite  to  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  now  appro- 
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Eriated  by  act  of  parliaraent  for  the  pro<luction'of  oaks,  to 
e  employed  in  building  the  royal  navv. 

NEWFOUNDLAND, a  triangular  island  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  N.  America,  remarkable  for  its  codfishing,  between 
47  and  52  degrees  of  N.  latitude,  and  54  and  60  degrees  of 
W.  longitude.  It  is  bounded  by  .the  narrow  Straits  of  Bel- 
lisle  on  the  N.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  E.  and  S.  and 
the  Bay  of  St.  Lawrence  on  the  W.  It  is  350  miles  in  length 
from  N.  to  S.  and  200  in  breadth,  at  the  base,  from  E.  to  W. 
There  is  great  plenty  of  venison,  fish,  and  fowls,  but  very- 
little  corn,  fruit,  or  cattle  ;  upon  which  account  the  inhabit- 
ants have  not  only  ikcir  clothes  and  furniture,  but  provisions, 
from  England. 

NEWHA'VEN,  a  small  but  populo»s  town  of  Sussex, 
seated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ouse.  It  has  a  little, 
though  convenient  harbour,  inclos.ed  with  timber  piers,  and 
a  quay  on  the  E.  side,  and  is  7  miles  S.  of  Lewes,  and  56  S. 
of  London.    Market  disused. 

NE'WIN.    SeeNEViN. 

NE'VVLY,  arf.  lately  ;  not  long  ago. 

NE'WMARKET,  a  town  in  Cambridgeshire,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Norfolk,  consisting  chiefly  of  one  long  well-built 
street,  the  N.  side  in  Suftblk,  and  the  S.  side  in  Cambridge- 
shire. It  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  horse-races  (its  heath 
bein^  the  finest  course  in  England)  and  the  two  meetings  iu 
April  and  October,  are  the  first  in  the  kingdom,  or,  per- 
haps the  world.  It  is  a  great  thoroughfare  in  Ihr  road 
from  London  to  Norfolk,  and  is  situated  in  a  hcaltliy  air, 
14  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Cambridge,  and  CO  N.  by  E.  of  Lon- 
don.   Markets  on  Tuesdav  and  Thursdav. 

NEWMARKET,  a  small  town  of  Flintshire  in  N.  Wales, 
4  miles  N.  E.  of  St.  Asaph,  and  206  N.  W.  of  London. 

NEWN,  a  town  in  Mont£:omerysl)ire,  N.  Wales.  See 
Newton. 

NE'WNESS,  s.  freshness  ;  the  quality  of  being  lately 
made,  discovered,  or  possessed. 

NE'WNHAM,  a  town  of  Gloucestershire,  seated  on  the 
W.  side  of  the  Severn,  over  which  it  has  a  ferry.  It  has  to 
this  day  the  sword  of  state  which  king  John  gave  with  their 
charter.  It  is  10  miles  S.  W.  of  Gloucester,  and  112  W.  N. 
W.  of  London.    Market  on  Friday. 

NE'WPOllT,  a  large  well  frequented  town  of  Hampshire, 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  with  a  manufacture  of  starch.  •  It  is 
called  in  Latin,  Medina,  from  whence  the  whole  island,  on 
the  E.  and  W.  sides  of  it,  is  called  E.  and  W.  Medina.  It  is 
situated  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  on  the  river 
Cowes,  (which  falls  7  miles  Below  it,  into  the  sea,  and  which 
is  navigable  up  to  the  quay  here  for  small  vessi  Is,)  6  miles 
S.  of  Cowes,  and  91  S.  \V.  of  London.  Markets  on  Wed- 
nesday and  Saturday. 

NE'WPORT,  a  town  in  Shropshire.  It  has  a  handsome 
free-school  and  a  market-house;  and  is  17  miles  E.  of 
Shrewsbury,  and  140  NW.  of  London.  Market  on  Satur- 
day. 

NE'WPORTja  town  of  Monmouthshire,  seated  on  the 
river  Usk,  over  which  is  a  handsome  bridge.  It  has  a  good 
harbour,  whence  it  has  its  name ;  and  is  19  miles  S.  S.  W.  of 
Monmouth,  and  152  W.  by  N.  of  London.  JMarket  on  Sa- 
turday. 

NE'WPORT,  a  town  of  Pembrokeshire,  seated  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a  high  hill,  on  the  Nevem,  a  fine  navigalile  river,  at 
the  bottom  ot'  a  bay  of  the  same  name,  18  miles  N.  E.  of 
St.  David's,  and  235  W.  N.  W.  of  London.  Market,  on  Sa- 
turday. 

NE'WPORT,  a  town  in  Cornwall,  whose  market  is  dis- 
used ;  but  it  sends  two  members  to  parliament.  It  is  3 
miles  N.  of  Launceston,  and  214 W.  bv  S.of London. 

NE'WPORT-PAGNEJ^,  a  town  of  Buckinghamshire, 
seated  on  a  small  river,  which  soon  after  falls  intoth^Oiisc. 
It  is  noted  for  the  manufacture  of  bouc-lace,  for  which  it  is 
a  sort  of  staple  ;  and  it  flourishes  considerably  on  that  ac- 
count. It  is  14  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Buckingham,  15  S.  S.  E. 
of  Nortbamptoii,  and  51  N.  N.  W.  of  London.    A  market 
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on  We<lnes(1ay  for  lace,  and  anoHier  on  Saturday  for  corn 
and  provisions. 

NE'WRY,  a  consideralile  town  of  Down,  in  Ulster,  situ- 
ated on  the  side  of  a  steep  liill,  at  the  foot  of  whicii  is  the 
Newry  Water,  having  over  it  two  stone  bridges,  and  there 
is  a  third  bridge  over  a  navigable  canal,  open  for  vessels  of 
70  tons  burden,  bv  which  it  has  a  communication  with 
Lough  Neagh  and  Carlingford  Bay.  Newry  is  so  much  im- 
proved in  its  sliipping  trade,  buildings,  and  the  lincii  manu- 
facture, that  it  is  now  the  largest  town  in  the  county.  It  is 
49  miles  N.  of  Dublin. 

NEWS,  *.  without  a  singular;  fresh  account  of  some- 
thing ;  something  not  beard  before  ;  papers  which  give  an 
account  of  the  transactions  of  the  present  times,  both  at 
home  and  abroad. 

NE'WSMONGER,  s.  one  who  deals  in  newspapers ;  one 
who  makes  it  his  business  to  hear  and  tell  news. 

NEWT,  *.  [Sax.  supposed  to  be  contracted  from  an  evet] 
an  evet ;  a  small  lizard.  They  are  supposed  to  be  appro- 
priated some  to  the  land,  and  some  to  tlie  water. 

NE'WTON,  a  small  town  of  Lancashire,  communicating 
with  all  the  late  inland  navigations.  It  is  5  miles  N.  of 
Warrington,  and  190  N.  W.  of  London.  Market  on  Satur- 
day.   Fairs  on  August  12,  and  May  17. 

NE'WTON,  a  town  of  Montgomeryshire  in  N.  Wales, 
seated  on  the  river  Severn,  trading  in  (Tannels.  It  is  7  miles 
S.  W.  of  Montgomery,  and  109  W.  N.  W.  of  London.  Mar- 
ket on  Tuesday. 

NE'WTON,  a  town  of  Hampshire,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
Its  creek,  or  haven,  at  high  water,  is  able  to  receive  vessels 
of  500  tons  burden,  and  affords  the  best  security  for  ship- 
ping of  any  in  the  island.  It  is  14  miles  S.  of  Southampton, 
and  93  miles  W.  bv  S.  of  London.    Market  disused. 

NE-WTON-BUSHEL,  a  large,  but  meanly  built  town  in 
Devonshire,  seated  on  the  river  Teign,  15  miles  S.  by  W.  of 
Exeter,  and  188  W.  S.  W.  of  London.  Market  on  Wednes- 
day. 

NEXT,  a.  tlie  superlative  of  near  ;  [next.  Sax.]  nearest, 
applied  to  place.  Immediately  succeeaing,  applied  to  or- 
der.   Nearest  in  degree. 

NEXT,  fut.  at  the  time  or  turn  immediately  succeeding. 

NI'AS,  a.  [niais,  Fr.]  sim|>Ie,  sillv,  foolish. 

NIB,  s.  [neh,  the  face.  Sax.  nMe,  the  bill,  Belg.J  the  bill 
pr  beak  of  a  bird  ;  the  point  of  any  thing,  as  that  of  a  pen. 

To  NIB,  D.  a.  to  cut  the  point  of  a  jjcu. 

NI'BBED,  a.  having  a  point ;  having  its  point  cut. 

To  NIBBLE,  V.  a.  to  bite  by  little  at  a  time  ;  to.  eat 
slowly  ;  to  bite,  as  a  fish  does  the  bait.  Neutcrly,  to  bite  at. 
Figuratively,  to  carp  at  or  find  fault  with. 

NIBBLER,  *.  one  that  bites  by  little  at  a  time. 

NICARA'GUA,  a  maritime  province  of  Mexico,  having 
Honduras  on  the  N.  the  North  Sea  on  the  E.  Costa  Rica  on 
the  S.  E.  and  the  South  Sea  on  the  S.  W.  It  is  about  400 
miles  long,  and  1'20  broad.  The  air  is  wholesome  and  tem- 
perate, and  the  soil  fertile,  producing  vast  quantities  of 
sugar,  cochineal,  and  fine  chocolate. 

NICE,  an  antientand  considerable  sea-port,  on  the  con- 
fines of  France  and  Italy,  formerly  capital  of  a  county  ofthe 
same  name,  under  the  protection  of  the  king  of  Sardi- 
nia, but  in  1792  united  with  the  French  republic.  It  is  very 
agreeably  situated  on  a  sharp  rock,  with  a  strong  citadel,  at 
the  mouth  ofthe  river  Pagliou,  83  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Turin, 
and  83  E.  of  Aix.    Lat.  43.  42.  N.  Ion.  7.  23.  E. 

NICE,  a.  [nese,  soft.  Sax.]  accurate  in  judgment  to  mmute 
exactness  anil  culpable  delicacy ;  delicate  ;  scrupulously 
captious  ;  squeamish  ;  refined.  ♦ 

Nl'CELY,  ad.  in  such  a  manner  as  discovers  the  gfreatest 
accuracy,  delicateness,  and  tlie  most  scrupulous  exactness. 

NI'CENESS,  t.  the  quality  of  being  minutely  exact,  super- 
fluously delicate,  and  excessively  scrupulous, 

Nl  CETY,*.  minute  accuracy  of  thought  or  performance; 
sqiieamishness  ;  minute  observance,  or  critical  exactness ; 
delicate  and  cautious  treatment;  ctfeminacy.  In  the  plural, 
dainties  or  delicacies  in  eating. 


^  NICHE,  s.  [Fr.]  a  hollow  in  which  a  statue  may  be 
placed. 

NICK,*,  \niche,  the 'twinkling  of  the  eye,  Teut.J  that 
exact  point  of  time  in  which  a  thing  is  most  proper  or  con- 
venient to  be  dotie  ;  a  notch  cut  ih  any  thing;  a  lucky  cast; 
a  scor«  or  re<;koning. 

To  NICK,  ».  a.  to  hit ;  to  touch  luckily;  to  perform  at 
that  point  of  time  which  is  most  proper  and  convenient ;  ta 
cut  in  nicks  or  notches  ;  to  suit  like  tallies  cut  in  notches; 
1o  defeat  or  cozen  ;  to  disappoint  by  some  trick. 

NICKEL,  s.  in  raclallurgy,  is  a  fine  white  metal,  ductile 
and  malleable,  but  ofditficult  fusion.  It  is  attracted  by 
the  magnet,  and  has  itself  the  property  of  attracting  iron. 
It  is  procured  from  various  parts  of  Germany,  but  is  not 
much  used  in  this  country. 

NI'CKNAME,  s.  a  name  given  to  a  person  or  body  of 
men  in  scoff  and  contempt. 

To  NICKNAME,  v.  a.  to  call  by  some  reproachful 
name. 

NICOLAITANS,  in  ecclesiastical  history,  an  antientsect 
of  heretics  who  are  condemned  in  the  book  of  Revelation. 
They  are  said  to  have  holden  the  community  of  wives. 
Whether  or  not  they  were  the  d-isciples  ©f  Nicolas,  one  ot 
the  seven  deacons  has  been  much  disputed. 

To  NICTATE,  V.  n.  [from  mcto,  Lat.]  to  wink. 

NI'DGET,  t.  [iiiding,  .Sax.J  a  term  with  which  a  person 
was  formerly  iManded,  who  did  not  repair  to  the  royal 
standard  in  times  of  danger  ;  a  coward. 

NIDIFICATION,  s.  [nidificatio,  from  nidin,  a  nest,  and 
facin,  to  make,  Lat.J  the  act  of  building  nests. 

NIDlllO'SlTY,  s.  belching,  attended  .with  the  taste  of 
undigested  roast-meat. 

Ni'DOROUS,  a.  [from  nidor,  Lat.]  resembling  llie  smell 
or  taste  of  roasted  fat. 

NIDULA'TION,  s.  [mdulor,  from  nidtis,  a  nest,  Lat.]  the 
time  of  remaining  in  V'lie  nest. 

NIECE,  {neece)  s.  [Fr.j  the  daughter  of  a  brother  or 
sister. 

NI'GER,  a  river,  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  largest  in 
Africa.  Its  rise  and  termination  are  unknown ;  but  its 
course  is  said  to  be  from  E.  to  W.  running  S.  of  the  king- 
dom of  Cashna  towards Tombucktoo,  in  the  sands  of  whit'li 
country  it  is  supposed  to  be  lost. 

NIGGARD,  s.  [ninggr,  Isl.]  a  person  who  gives  or  spends 
little,  or  with  unwillingness. 

Nl'GGARD,  o.  sordid  ;  avaricious  ;  parsimonious  ; 
sparing. 

.NI'GGARDISH,  o.  somewhat  inclined  to  avarice  orpar- 
simonv. 

NIGGARDLINESS,  s.  avarice. 

NIGGARDLY,  o.  avaricious  ;  sparing;  wary. 

NTGGARDLY, «(/.  in  a  sparing  or  grudging  manner. 

NIGH,  (the  gh  in  this  word  and  its  following  derivatives 
is  mute  in  pronunciation;  as,  ni,  7ii/y,  Ac.) ;»«/».  [Ky/i,  Sax.  [ 
not  far  from.  Synon.  I  will  leave  it  to  the  decision  ofthe 
curious,  whether  or  no  the  word  near  is  not  a  corruption  of 
niglier,  the  comparative  ofm'gh.  Be  this  as  it  may,  near,  in  - 
my  opinion,  implies  a  less  distance  than  nigh.  Thus  I 
should  say,  When  we  come  nigh  to  such  a  place,  we  shall  be 
near  home :  The  yiigher  the  enemy,  the  M:arer  the  danger. 
As  a  farther  proof  of  this,  speaking  of  the  close  ties  of 
kin<lred,  we  use  the  word  near,  in  preference  to  that  of  «>^A, 
as  implying  a  less  distance, or  greater  decree  of  consan- 
guinity between  the  two  persons.  Thus,  my  brother's  child 
is  my  7iear  relation,  or  is  nearly  related  to  me. 

NIGH,  ad.  at  no  great  distance ;  a  place  not  far  off. 

NtGH,  rt.  near,  at  no  great  distance.  Allied  closely  by 
blood,  a|)plicd  to  kindred. 

NrGHLY,arf.  nearly;  within  a  little. 

NIGHNESS,  ».  nearness;  proximity. 

NIGHT,  (this  word,  and  its  following  compounds  anjl 
derivatives,  is  pronounced  with  the  gh  mute  ;  as,  nit,  mtfy, 
nitingaU,  &c,)s.  [niht.  Sax.]  the  time  when  the  sun  is  below 
ourliorizoD.    Much  used  in  eomposition. 
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TO  NIGHT,  atl  this  night. 

NI'GHTCAP,  f.  cap  worn  in  bed,  or  in  luwlress. 

NIGIITCROW,  s.  a  bird  that  cries  in  the  nif,'ht. 

M'GHTDOG,  t.  a  dog  that  hunts  in  the  night.  Used  by 
♦l*er-stcalers. 

NI'GHTDRESS,  *.  a  dress  worn  at  night. 

NI'GHTED,  «.  Wind.  "  His  mghteU  life"  Sliak.  Black. 
"  Castthv  n^7i<erf  colour  off."  Shall. 

NI'GriTFARlNG,  s.  travelling  in  the  night. 

NrGIITFOUNDERED,  a.  distressed  for  want  of  know- 
ing the  way  in  the  night. 

NI'GHTHAG,  s.  a  witch,  supposed  to  wander  in  the 
night. 

NI'GHTINGALB,  t.  [from  night,  and  grlan,  to  sing,  Sax.] 
a  small  bird  that  sings  in  the  night,  and  remarkable  ,for  its 
nieludy  ;  a  word  of  endearment. 

NI'GHTLY,  arf.  in  the  night;  by  night  ;  every  night. 

Nl'CiHTLY,  0,  done  or  acting  by  night. 

NI'GHTMAN,  s.  one  who  cleanses  jakes,  or  carries  away 
their  ordure  by  night. 

NIGHTMARK,  s.    See  Mare  and  iNruBts. 

NI'GHTPiECE,  f.  a  picture,  so  coloured  as  to  be  snp- 
posed  to  be  seen  by  candle-light,  not  by  day-light ;  a  de- 
scription of  some  scene  in  the  night. 

NI'GHTRAIL,  *.  [regl.  Sax.  and  night]  a  cover  thrown 
over  the  dress  by  night  to  keep  it  clean. 

NI'GHTRUL'E,  s.  a  tumult  in  the  night.  "  What  >iight- 
rale  now."  Shak. 

NIGHTSHADE,  s.  [niht  teada,  Sax.]  a  plant  of  two 
kinds,  one  called  the  common,  and  the  otiier  deadly  night- 
shade. 

NI'GHTSHINING,  a.  glittering  or  shining  by  night. 

N.f'GHTWALKER,  s.  one  who  roves  in  the  night  upon 
ill  designs  ;  a  prostitute. 

NI'GHTVVARD,  a.  approacliinj;  towards  night. 

Nl'GilTWATCfl,  s.  a  part  or  lime  of  night  distinguished 
by  a  change  of  the  watch. 

NI'HILLS,  or M'CIIILS,  inlaw,  issues  which  the  sheriff 
says  arc  nothing  worth  and  illeviable,  from  the  insufficiency 
of  the  parties  that  should  pay  them. 

NIIII'LITY,  s.[ni/ii/itf,  Fr.  from  nUnlinm,  nothing,  Lat.] 
nothingness  ;  the  state  or  quality  of  being  iiolliing. 

NILE,  a  great  river  of  Africa,  which  rises  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Abyssinia,  called  the  Mountains  of  the  Muon,  near 
the  village  of  (icesh,  in  Int.  10.  59.  N.  Ion.  3(j.  05.  E.  In 
some  parts  of  this  river  there  are  rocks,  whefice  the  wafer 
falls  several  feel,  and  these  arc  called  the  cataracts  of  the 
Nile.  It  overflows  regularly  every  year,  from  the  15th  of 
June  to  the  17th  of  September,  when  it  begins  to  decrease. 
The  fertility  of  Egypt  depends  upon  the  overflowiii;;  of  the 
Nile;  and  they  reckon  it  will  be  a  bad  year  when  it  is  less 
than  14  cubits,  and  above  18  ;  but  that  16  is  the  proper 
height  ;  and  when  this  happens  they  make  public  rejoicings 
throughout  the  Delta.  This  inuiidationof  the  Nile  is  caused 
V)y  the  periodical  rains  which  fall  every  year  between  the 
tropics,  and  more  particularly  in  Abyssinia.  Off  the  mouth 
of  this  river,  August  2,  1798,  Sir  Horatio  (afterwards  Lord) 
Nelson,  took,  or  destroyed,  a  French  fleet  of  13  sail  of  the 
line  and  2  frigates.  The  British  fleet  consisted  of  thirteen 
74-gun  ships  and  one  of  50  guns  :  in  the  French  line  of  bat- 
tle were,  1  of  120  guns,  I'Orient,  Adm.  Brueys,  burnt  and 
blovin  up  ;•  3  of  80  guns,  9  of  74,  and  4  frigates.  The  French 
armament  was  directed  against  Egypt,  where  Buonaparte 
had  previously  landed  with  a  considerable  niililary  force. 

To  NILE,  V.  a.  \itillan,  Sax.l  to  reject ;  to  refuse. 

NILL,  s.  the  shining  sparks  of  brass  in  trying  and  melting 
the  ore. 

To  NIM,  ».-o.  luemen,  Belg.]  to  take  In  cant  language, 
to  steal. 

NI'MBLE,  o.  \riiimnn,  tractable.  Sax.]  moving  or  acting 
with  quickness  or  swiftness. 

Nl'.AaBLKNESS,  J.  the  quality  of  acting  or  moving  with 
swiftness  «r  quickness. 
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NI'MBLEWITTED,  o.  too  quick  in  displaying  oiie'3  owh 
wit  and  eloquence. 

NIMBLY,  arf.  in  a  quick,  swift,  or  active  manner. 

NI'MMER,  s.  SeeNiM;  a  thief;  a  pilferer. 

NI'NCOMPOOP,  s,  [a  corruption  of  the  Lat.  »«)m  compot\ 
a  fool  or  silly  person. 

NINE,  n.  [7itun,  Goth.]  a  number  consisting  of  one  more 
than  eight,<Dr  one  less  than  ten. 

NINEFOLD,  I.  nine  times. 

NI'NEPINS,  s.  a  play  wherein  9  pieces  of  wood  are  set 
in  a  square  in  3  rows,  and  knocked  down  with  a  bowl.  ■• 

NI'NETEEN,  a.  a  number  consisting  of  nine  and  ten 
added  together. 

NINETEENTH,  a.  next  to  the  eighteenth,  or  eighteen 
beyond  the  first. 

NINETIETH,  a.  the  ordinal  of  ninety,  or  the  tenth  nine 
times  told. 

NI'NETY,  a.  nine  times  ten. 

NI'NNY,  s.  {nino,  a  child,  Span.]  a  fool  or  simpleton. 

NTNNYHAMMER,  *.  a  simpleton  orfool. 

NINTH,  a.  \negotha,  Sax.]  an  ordinal,  implying  that  a 
thing  is  the  next  in  rank,  order,  or  number,  beyond  the 
eighth. 

ToNIP,  r.  71.  [(lypcH,  Belg.J  to  pinch  off  willi  the  nails; 
to  bite  off  with  the  teeth;  to  cut  oft' by  slight  means  ;  to 
blast ;  to  pinch. 

NIP,  s.  a  pinch  with  the  nails  or  teeth;  a  small  cut,  a 
blast. 

NITPERS,  .t.  an  instrument  to  cut  the  nails  with,  some- 
what resembling  pincers. 

NITPLE,  f.  [nypele.  Sax.] the  teat,  which  infants,  Ac.  t;iWe 
into  their  mouths  when  sucking. 

NITPLEWORT,  s.  a  plant  with  yellow  terminating  blos- 
soms, and  slender  frnit-stalks,  very  much  branched,  called 
also  dock-cresses. 

NISAN,  in  Jewish  chronology,  a  month  of  the  Hebrews, 
answering  to  our  March,  and  sometimes  taken  from  Febru- 
ary, or  April,  according  to  the  course  of  the  moon. 

NISHNEI,  NOVOGOROD,  or  NTSHGOROD,  a  popu- 
lous town  of  Russia,  with  a  considerable  trade,  capital  of 
the  government  of  the  same  name.  As  it  was  the  appendage 
and  place  of  residence  of  theantient  Russian  princes,  many 
of  them  lie  buried  here.  It  is.  seated  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Volga  and  Occa,220  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Moscow.  Lat: 
.50. 18.  N.  Ion.  46.30.  E. 

NI'SI  PRI'US,  s.  [Lat.] a. judicial  writ,  so  called  from  the 
first  words  in  it,  "Nisi  apxid  talem  locum  pi-ins  imerint ;'' 
I.  e.  "  unless  the  justice,  to  take  the  assizes,  come  to  such  a 
place  before  that  day  ;"  hy  means  of  which  all  easy  pleas 
may  be  tried  in  the  country,  before  justices  of  assize  :  it  is 
directed  to  the  sheriff'  to  cause  men  to  be  impannelled  to 
determine  the  cause  there,  in  order  to  ease  the  county,  by 
saving  the  parties,  jurors,  and  witnesses,  the  charge  and 
trouble  of  attending  at  Westminster. 

Nrr, .'.  \h)iitu.  Sax.]  the  egg  of  a  louse  or  small  animal. 

Nl'TIONCY,  s.  [from  «i*ra,  to  shine,  Laf.J  lustre  ;  clear 
brightness  ;  endeavour  ;  spring  to  expand  itself:  "  Aitemy 
to  fly  wider  open."  Boyle. 

NITHSDALE,  a  district  of  the  county  of  Dumfries  ia 
Scotland. 

NITID,  a.  ]niliili(s,  from  niteo,  to  shine,  Lat.]  bright  ; 
shining.    "  A  clean  and  »«'<irf  yellow."  Boyle. 

NrTR.\TES,  s.  in  chymistry,  salts  formed  by  the  combi- 
nation of  any  base  with  nitric  acid. 

NITRE,  Xuiter)  s.  \nitre,  Fr.  ttitntm,  Lat.]  a  cnstallinc, 
pellucid,  and  somewhat  whitish  substance,  of  an  acrid,  bit- 
terisli  taste,  impressing  the  sensation  of  a  remarkable  cold- 
ness upon  the  tongue,  and  properly  called  sal  tpet  re.  Tliougb, 
by  means  of  lire,  it  afl'ords  an  acid  spirit*  yet  in  its  crude 
state  it  contains  no  acidity  at  all.  The  earth  from  which  it 
is  made,  in  Persia  and  the  E.  Indies,  is  a  kind  of  yellowish 
marl,  found  in  the  bare  cliffs  on  the  sides  of  hills  exposed  to 
the  northern  and  eastern  winds. 
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NITRIC,  a.  in  cliymistry,  liclongins;  to  nitre. 

ISTFROGIiN,  *.  inchyniistry.tiie  basis  of  the  nitric  acid. 

NITROUS,  a.  [nitreux,  Fr.]  impregnated  witli  nitre ;  cou- 
fistin^  of  nitre. 

NrrRY.a.  impregnated  with  or  consisting  of  nitre. 

NITTY,  a.  abounding  in  nits,  or  tlie  eggs  of  lice. 

NI'VAL,  <i.  [«ica/j>,  from  nix,  snow,  Lat.]  abounding  witii 
snow. 

Nl'VEOUS,  a.  [nireiit,  from  nix,  snow,  Lat.]  snowy  ;  re- 
sembling snow. 

NrVKRNOIS,  a  ci-devant  province  of  France.  It  is 
pretty  fertilt,  contains  mines  of  iron,  and  is  watered  by  a 

freat  ninnber  of  rivers,  of  wliicli  the  Loire,  Altier,  and 
'onne,  are  the  principal.    It  is  now  cliietly  in  tiie  d^pts.  of 
Nicvre  and  Tonne. 

NI'ZY,  s.  a  simpleton  ;  a  dunce.  A  low  word,  _  "  Trne 
critics  laugh,  and  bid  the  trifling  nizi/  go  read  Quintilian." 
Alton, 

NO,  (itl.  [«c  Sax.]  a  word  used  to  signify  denial,  refusal, 
and  resolution  not  to  do  or  consent.  Sometimes  it  is  used 
tocontirnia  former  negative.  "  Never  more  this  hand  .shall 
combat — No,  let  the  Grecian  powers."  Dn/ilen.  Some- 
times it  strengthens  a  negative  that  follows  It.  "  No,  not 
the  bow  which  so  adorns  the  skies."  Waller.  In  a  period 
which  consists  of  several  negative  sentences,  it  is  placed  in 
tlw  first,  and  is  answered  by  nor  in  the  following  ones  :  as, 
"  No,  I  will  not ;  nor  am  I  able,  if  I  would." 

NO,  a.  not  any  ;  none.  If  is  generally  placed  in  the 
first  sentence  of  a  negative  period,  and  answered  by  nor  in 
the  subsequent  sentences.  "  No  man,  nor  woman,  nor 
child,  jior  beast." 

To  NOBI  LITATF.,  ».  a.  [Troin  nobilii,  noble,  Lat.]  to 
make  noble  ;  to  ennoble. 

NOBI'LITY,  f.  [from  «»lr7!>,  noble,  Lat.]  antiquity  and 
dignity  of  family  ;  the  chief  persons  of  a  kingdom,  or  those 
Mho,  by  their  honours  and  titles,  are  exalted  above  the 
commons  ;  dignity  ;  grandeur  ;  greatness.  ^ 

NO'liLE,  a.  [uobilis,  from  iwsm,  to  know,  Lat.]  of  an 
autient  and  splendid  family  ;  belonging  to  the  peerage  ; 
great;  worthy;  Illustrious;  exalted;  elevated;  sublime; 
magnificent;  stately;  pompous,  or  becoming  a  noble- 
man. "  A  noble  parade."  .Figuratively,  free  ;  generous  ; 
liberal. 

_NO'B_LE,  i.  a  peer,  or  one  of  high  rank.    In  coniage,  a 
piece  of  money  valued  at  six  shillings  and  eight-pence. 

NOBLEMAN,  s.  one  who,  by  birlli,  office,  or  patent,  is 
above  a  commoner. 

NO'BLENESS,  s.  the  quality  wliicli  denominates  any 
thing  or  person  great,  worthy,  generous,  magnanimous,  or 
above  the  vulgar  ;  splendour  of  descent  or  pedigree. 

NOBLE'SS,  *,  [noblesse,  Fr.]  nobility  ;  the  collective  body 
of  nobles  or  noblemen. 

NO'BLY,  «f/.  ofanantient  family,  applied  to  descent; 
in  a  manner  worthy  of  a  person  of  antient  birth,  high 
office,  and  lofty  sentiments  ;  in  a  magnificent  and  splendid 
manner. 

NO'BODY,  s.  not  any  one ;  no  one. 

NO'CENT,  a.  [nocens,  from  noceo,  to  hurt,  Lat.j  guilty  ; 
criminal ;  hurtful;  mischievous. 

NOCTA'MBULO,  x.  |froro  nor,  night,  and  mnbuh,  to 
■walk.  Lat.]  one  who  walks  in  the  night  m  his  sleep. 

NOCTI'UIAL,  a.  [from  nox,  night,  and  dies,  a  day,  Lat.] 
containing;  or  consisting  of  a  night  and  a  day. 

NOCTrFEROUS,  a.  [from  noi-,  night,  and  fero,  to  bear, 
Lat.]  briiieiug  night. 

NOCTl'VAGANT,  a.  Ifrom  nox,  night,  and  wgor,  to  wan- 
der, LatJ  wandering  in  the  night. 

NO'CTUARY,  s.  [from  nox,  night,  Lat.j  an  [account  of 
what  passes  by  night. 

>   NO'CTURN,  *.  [nociurnus,  from  tior,  night,   Lat.]  an 
office  of  devotion  performed  in  the  night. 

NOCTU'RNAL,  n.  [fiociurmit,  from  nox,  night,  Lat.] 
nightly  ;  in  the  night. 


NOCTU'RN.\L,  ^ar.  instrument  by  which  observations 
arc  made  in  the  night. 

t  To  NOD,  i>.  II.  [iiorf,  Brit.J  to  decline  or  bend  down  the 
Iicad  with  a  quick  motion  ;  to  make  a  short  or  slight  bow  ;. 
to  bend  downwards  by  a  quick  motion  ;  to  give  a  sign  by 
bending  the  head  downwards;  to  be  drowsy. 

NOU,  s.  a  quick  motion  of  the  head  downwards.  A  mo- 
tion made  tvitli  the  bead  as  a  sign,  or  to  shew  assent;  the 
motion  of  the  head  in  drowsiness  ;  a  slight  bow. 

NODATION,  s.  [from  nodus,  a  knot,  Lat.]  the  state  cf 
being  knotted,  or  act  of  making  knots. 

NO'DDEIl,  s.  one  who  makes  nods. 

NODDLE,  s.  [Imol,  Sax.J  the  head,  used  in  contempi. 

NODDY, s.  [naudin,  Fr.]  a  fool,  an  idiot. 

NODE,  s.  [nodiit,  Lat.]  a  knot ;  a  knob  ;  a  swelling  on 
a  bone.  In  astronomy,  applied  to  the  two  points  wherein 
the  orbits  of  the  moon  or  planets  intersect  the  ecliptic. 

NODO'SITY,  s.  [from  ;»iorfiM,  a  knot,  Ijat.]  a  complica- 
tion, or  something  in  the  nature  of  a  knot. 

NO'DOUS,  a.  [Troui  nodus,  a  knot,  Lat.]  knotty,  or  full  of 
knots. 

NO'DULE,  s.  [from  nodus,  a  knot,  Lat.]  a  small  knot. 

NO'G()  EN,  a.  hard  ;  rough  ;  harsh.  "  lie  put  on  a  hard, 
coarse,  »«i»-i»-fH  shirt  of  Pendrels."     Escape  of  King  Charles. 

NO'G(t1N,  s.  [nossel,  Tcut.]  a  small  mu^. 

NOISE,  {noise)  s.  [noise,  i  r.]  any  kind  of  soimd,  gene- 
rally applied  to  that  made  by  brutes  or  inanimate  bodies, 
and  implying  excessive  loudness;  an  outcry,  clamour,  or 
boasting  and  impertinent  talk. 

To  NOISE,  (noiVe)  ».  »i.  to  sound  loud,  or  so  as  to  be 
heard  at  a  great  distance.  Actively,  to  spread  by  rumour 
or  report  ;  generally  followed  bv  abroad. 

N  O  I'S  EFU  L,  (noizefnl)  a.  loud. 

NOrSI'XKSS,  (noizeless) a.  sile4it,  or  without  sound. 

NOrSINESS,  (HoiiiHe«)  i.  loudness  of  sound;  loud  cla- 
mour  by  importunity. 

NOrSOME,  a.  [neioso,  Ital.]  noxious;  unwholesome; 
offensive  ;  disgusting. 

NOrsOMELY,  ad.  with  such  a  stench  or  steam  as  is  of- 
fensive and  unwholesome. 

NOrSOMENESS,  f.  the  quality  of  occasioning  disgust. 

NOrSY,  (noizy)a.  sounding  loud  ;  clamorous. 

NO'LI  META'NGERE,  s.  [Lat.  do  not  touch  me]  a  can- 
cerous swelling,  exasperated  by  applications;  a  plant  of  the 
sensitive  kind. 

NOLrriON,  s.  [nolitio,  from  nolo,  to  be  unwilling,  Lat.| 
the  act  of  refusing  or  rejecting,  opposed  to  volition. 

NOLL,  *.  [/inol.  Sax.]  ahead  ;  a  noddle. 

NO'MANCY,  *.  [nomance,  Fr.  from  nomen,  a  name,  lj»t. 
and  mauteia,  soothsaying,  Gr.  I  the  art  of  foretelling  the  fate 
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or  fortune  of  a  person  from  tlie. letters  which  compose  his 


NO'MBLES,  s.  the  entrails  of  deer. 

NOMENCLA'TOR,  s.  [Lat.  nomenclaieur,TT.]  one  wh» 
calls  persons  or  things  by  their  proper  names. 

NOMENCLATURE,":^.  [Fr.  from  nome,,,  a  name,  Lat.] 
the  act  of  telling  the  names  of  persons  or  things;  a  vocabulary 
or  dictionary. 

NO'MINAL,  a.  [from  nomtn,  a  name,  Lat.]  referring  to 
names  rather  than  tilings ;  not  rr-al ;  merely  titular. 

NO'MINALLY,  ad.  by  name  ;  with  respect  to  its  name ; 
titularlv. 

To  K tyMIN.^TE,  v.r,.  [from  »ioni*n,  a  name,  Lat.j  toname ; 
to  mention  by  name;  to  entitle;  to  set  down,  or  a^ipoiiil 
by  name. 

NOMINATION,  s.  [nomination,  Fr.]  the  act  of  mention- 
ing by  name;  the  power  of  appointiiig  by  name. 

NO'MINATIVE,  s.  [iionrinaiif,  Fr.  nmniniuints,  from 
nomtno,  to  nominate,  Lat.j  in  grammar,  the  first  case  of  aH 
declinable  nouns,  whence  all  the  other  cases  arc  derived  ; 
it  is  placed  before  a  verb  4^ersonal,  and  is  called  by  gnisu- 
marians  the  right  case,  in  contradistiiicHou  to  the  ot4ier^ 
which  ate  termed  pbliquc  one*. 
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NON,  «'?.  [Lflt.]  an  inseparable  particle,  wliicli  sij;iufie3, 
vluii  jniiu'd  lo  woiils,  llic  abseiite  or  denial  of  wluil  tlioy 
woiilil  iiiipK,  ifil  were  not  joined  to  them. 

NONACiE,  s.  inlaw,  ^'enerally  si^niities  all  thetinica 
|>er50!i  lonliiuies  iimkr   the  age  of  21  ;  but,  in  a  special 
sense,,  il  is  all  tliejinie  a  pers'-i  is  under  the  aw  of  14. 
N()NCI'',  s.  \frrim  oitcc]  purpose  ;  de.isjn.     Not  in  use. 

NUN  COMl'OS  .MENTIS,  *.  in  law,  is  used  to  denote 
a  person's  not  being  of  a  ioiiiid  memory  and  nuderstandin<^. 
Ollliese  |)erson5  there  are  Itmr  difl'erent  kinds;  an  idiot,  a 
mad  man,  a  lunatic  who  has  lucid  intervals,  and  adnuikard, 
who  deprives  hiyiself  of  reason  by  his  own  act  and  deed. 
In  all  these  cases,  except  ihe  la^t,  one  that  is  uim  loni/ms 
wculis  shall  not  lose  his  life  for  felony  or  murder;  but  the 
drunkard  can  have  no  indulgence  on  tiie  account  of  the  loss 
of  his  reason;  for,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  his  drunkenness 
«|{»es  not  extcnnalc,  but  a^yravate  his  oH'ence. 

NO.N'CONFOUiMIST,'*.  one  who  refuses  to  join  the 
■fstablished  worship.  Principally  applied  to  protestant  dis- 
senters. 

NONCONFO'RMITY.s.  the  actof  refusing  compliance  ; 
refusal  to  conform  to  the  forms  used  in  the  C6lablislied 
V'oriihip. 

N'O.N  K,  s.  [lie  iinr,  Sax.J  not  one  or  any  ;  no.  "  Tis  none 
Other."     Noiliin;;. 

NONENI'l'V,  s.  uon-existcnce;  a  thing  that  does  not 
exist. 

NONEXISTENCE,  J.  the  state  of  not  existing;  a  thing 
Avilhoiit  existence. 

NONJURINCj,  a.  [front  »iHH  not  andjio-o,  to  swear,  Lat.] 
oeloir;,Mnj;  to  those  English  who  will  not  swear  allegiance 
to  the  Hanoverian  family. 

IVONJU'HOU,  s.  one  who  imagines  that  James  II.  was 
luijustly  deposed,  and  therefore  refuses  to  suear  allegiance 
t(."  any  of  the  family  y\Iio  have  succeeded  him  in  the  English 
throne. 

NONNATURAL5,  ».  without  a  singular  ;  sneh  things  as, 
being  neither  naturally  constitutive  nor  destructive,  do,  not- 
wilhstandiiig,  both  preserve  and  destroy  in  certain  circum- 
stances; these  physicians  call  the  «iV,  7}irai  and  tlrhil:,  nhrp 
and  wutcliivg,  motion  and  rest,  retention  and  excretion,  aiul  the 
passiniis  of  the  miiiil. 

NONi'ARE'lL,.?.fFr.]  matchless  excellenee.  A  kind  of 
»pple.  A  small  kind  of  printing  type,  \yith  which  small 
Bibles  and  Common  Prayers  are  usually  printed. 

NO'NPLUS,  i.  [««»  and />/iw,  Lat.]  a  state  of  perplexity, 
in  which  a  peison  cannot  either  do  or  say  more. 

To  NONPLUS,  I!,  rt.  to  confound  or  perplex,  so  that  the 
Niind  is  at  a  stand,  and  cannot  proceed,  and  the  person  can- 
uot  either  speak  or  <li)  any  more. 

NONllE'.SIDKNCE,  s.  the  act  of  not  residing  on  an 
ecclesiastical  benefice. 

.  NONRESIDENT,  .«.  one  who  neglects  to  live  in  his  pa- 
rish, applied  to  clergymen. 

NONRESi  STANCE,  i.  the  principle  of  not  opiwsingtlie 
Ainff  in  any  case  ;  ready  obedience  to  a  superior. 

NO'NSENSE,  s.  nnnieauingor  ungramniatical  language; 
triHes,  or  things  of  no  importance. 

NONSE'NSICAL,  (/.without  meaning. 
■  NONSE'NSICALNESS,    *.  the    quality   of  having  no 
meaning. 
•  NONSO'LVENT,  s.  one  who  cannot  pay  his  debts. 

NONSO'LVENT,  a.  who  cannot  pav  his  debts. 

T40x\S0Ll} TION,  s.  fitilure  of  expfainiiig. 

To  NONSIJIT,  V.  a.  to  set  aside  an  action  at  law,  on  ac- 
count of  some  error  in  the  plaintift's  proceedings. 

NO'NSUIT,  s.  the  dropping  or  renouncing  of  a  suit  or 
action,  upon  the  discovery  of  some  error  in  the  plaint itt's 
management,  or  his  being  absent  from  cowt  wlien  called 
upon  to  hear  the  verdict,  or  being  not  ready  for  trial  on  the 
swearing  of  the  jury. 

NOO'DLE,  J.  a  fool ;  a  simpleton. 

NOOK,  s.  [eenhoeck,  Teut.]  a  corner;  a  covert  made  by 
ait  sr^jle  or  intersection. 
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NOON,  s.  [nnn,  Sax.]  the  middle  hour  of  the  day  ; 
twelve;  the  time  when  the  sun's  centre  is  in  the  meridian. 

NOONDAY,  J.  middav. 

NOO'NDAY,n.  about  noon. 

>.OONTIDE,*.  [»/.,.»//*,  Sax.l  mid-dar. 

NOO'NTIDE,n.almul  unon. 

NOOSE,  s.  a  running  knot,  which  the  more  it  is  drawn 
binds  the  faster  ;  a  snare. 

To  NOOSE,  (jioezi)  i:  a.  to  tic  or  cattli  in  a  noose  ;  to 
entrap,  or  ensnare. 

NOO'TKA  SOUND.    .See  King  Gkorgk'.s  Sound. 

NOPE,  «.  a  bird  callc<l  a  bultinch  or  redlail. 

NOR,  conj.  [waandor,  Sax.]  a  particle  used  in  the  second 
branch  ofa  negative  proixnilion.  in  poetry,  it  issonu'lime* 
used  in  the  first  branch  i'or  >ieitf:er.  "  I  nor  love  myself,  twr 
thee."  lien  Jonson. 

NO'RFOLK,  a  county  of  England  bounded  on  the  N.  and 
1'^.  by  tl'.e  CJerman  Ocean;  on  the  \V.  by  Cambridgeshire, 
Lincolnshire,  and   the  Wash,  and  on  the  S.  and  ^.  E.  by 
SulToik.    It  cxtends'O  miles  from  E.  to  W.  and  -10  from  N. 
to  S.    It  contains  .33  hundreds,  t  city,  .32  marketlowns  dfJO 
parishes,  and  about  270,000  inhabitants.     The  face   oflliis 
county  varies   less  than  in  most   tracts  of  e<pial  extent  in 
England.     Not  one  hill  of  any  considerable  height  is  to  he 
seen  in  the  whole  cpunty  ;  vet,  in  most  parts,  its  surface  is 
broken  into  gentle  swells  and  depressions.     .At  the  western 
extremity,  is  a  considerable  tract  of  flat   fenny  land  ;  and, 
on  the  east,  a  narrow  ti act  of  marshes  runs  from  the  sea, 
near  Yarmoulh,  to  some  distance  up  the  coiuitrv.     Several 
of  the  western   hundreds  from  Tiietford   northward,   art- 
open  and  bare,  consisting  of  extensive  heaths,  tiie  soil  of 
which   is  a  light  sand,  or  Innigrv  gravel.    The  rest  of  the 
county,  in  general,  is  arable  land,  varying  in  its  degrees  of 
fertility.    To  the  N.  E.  the   soil   is  a  light  sandy   loam, 
remarkably  easy  of  tillage.    The  S.  E.  has  a  richer  and 
deeper  sod.    The  middle  and  south  abound  in  clay  ;  aud 
various  parts  yield  chalk,  and  marl.    The  products  of  Ihe 
county   vary  according  to  the  soil  and  situation.     The 
lighter  arable  lands  produce  barley  in  great  plenty.    Wheat 
is  cultivated  in  the  stronger  soils.     IJnt  tnriiii>s  are  more 
generally  grown  here  than  in  any  other  part  of  lliekingdoin, 
and  form  the  basis  of  the  Norfolli  husbandry.    'J'he  peculiuv 
excellence  of  this  culture  is  that  the  gromid   never  lies 
fallow,  as  the  turnips  serve  to  prepare  it  for  corn,  beside 
fattening  great  numbeis  of  cattle.     Much  buck-vflieal  is 
also  grown  in  the  light  soils,  and  used  for  feeding  swine  and 
poultry.    The  fenny  parts  yield  great  qiuiutities  of  butler, 
which  is  sent  to  London  under  the  name  of  Caudiridgc 
butler.    The  sheep  are  a  hardy  small  breed,  much  valued 
for  their  mutton.    Turkevs  are  reared  here  to  a  larger  size 
than  elsewhere.     Rabbits  arc  extremely  niunerous  on  the 
sandy  heaths;  and   there  is  likewise  abundance  of  game, 
especially  of  pheasants.    On  the  sea-coast,  herrings  and 
niackerei  are  caught  in  great  pU'Uty  ;   and  Yarmouth,  in 
l)artieular,  is  noted  for  the  curing  of  red  herrings.    The  air 
of  this  county  is  sharp  and   piercing,  which    throws   the 
seasons  more  backward  than  in  other  counties  under  the 
same  latitude;  but  it  is  very  wholesome,  particidarly  in 
the  inland  |>arls.    Its  principal  rivers  are  the  Great  Ouse, 
Nen,  Little  Ouse,  Waveucy,  Y'aro,  an<l  Bnre.    Norwich  's 
the  capital. 

NORFOLK  ISLAND,  an  island  hi  the  S.  Pacific  Ocean 
lying  E.  of  New  South  Wales,  and  settled  by  a  colony  of 
convicts  subordinate  to  thai  government.  It  is  a  fertile  spot 
and  very  liillv.  Among  its  most  valuable  productions  are 
the  flax  plant  and  a  very  large  species  of  pine  tree.  The 
island  is  well  supplied  wilh  sjreams  of  good  water  which 
abound  with  very  line  eels,  j'he  settlement  is  formed  in 
Sydney  Bay  ;  on  the  S.  side  of  the  island.  Lat.  21).  30.  S. 
Ion.  ttis.  12.  K. 

NORIVIANDY,  a  ci-devant  province  of  France,  on  the 
English  Channel  an<I.  Atlantic  Ocean,  about  160  miles  in 
length,  80  in  breadth,  and  fioo  in  circumference.  It  is  one 
of  the  roost  fertile  tracts  in  France,  aud  abounds  in  all 
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Its  productions  except  wine,  but  lliey  supply  tliat  defect 
by  cider,  and  perry.  It  contains  >ron,  copper,  and  a  great 
lumiber  of  rivers  and  liarboiirs.  Tlie  Normans,  a  people  of 
Denmark  and  Norway,  having  entered  France  under  Hollo, 
Cliailesllie  Simple  ceded  this  country  to  them  in  912,  which 
tVoni  th;it  time,  was  called  Normandy.  Roilowas  the  tirst 
duke,  and  held  it  as  a  fief  of  tiie  crown  ofFrance,  and  several 
of  his  successors  after  him,  till  William,  the  seventh  duke, 
concpiered  England  in  lOOfi,  from  which  time  it  became 
a  province  offinglaiid,  till  it  was_  lost  in  the  reign  of  king 
John,  and  reunited  to  the  crown  of  t' ranee  ;  but  the  English 
still  keep  the  islands  on  the  coast  of  Normandy.  It  now 
forms  the  departments  of  Calvados,  Eure,  the  Channel, 
Orne,  and  Lower  Seine. 

NORKEY,  or  NOiUlO'Y,  s.  the  title  of  the  third  king  at 
arms.  His  jurisdiction  lies  on  the  north  side  of  the  rirer 
Trent. 

NORTH,  J.  [vofth,  Sax.]  one  of  the  four  cardinal  points. 
The  point  opposite  to  the  sun  when  he  is  in  the  meridian. 

NORTH,  n. situated  to  the  north;  northern. 

NORTH A'LLKRTON,  a  well  built  trading  town  in  the 
N.  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  consisting  ofonly  one  street  about 
balfa  mile  long.  It  is  situated  in  a  district  called  Alver- 
tonshire,  on  a  small  brook,  which,  a  mile  below,  runs  into 
the  river  Wisk.  It  is  30  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  York,  and  223 
N»  bv  W.  of  London.  A  good  market  on  Wednesday  for 
caltle,  corn,  dc.  Fairs  on  Jan.  2,  and  on  St.  Bartholomew's 
dav. 

NORTHA'MPTON,  the  county  tovn  of  Northampton- 
shire, seati'd  on  an  eminence,  genlK  sloping  to  the  river 
Nen,  which  isioiued  here  bv  another  rivulet,  and  has  been 
made  navigable  to  Lynn.  It  contains  about  1083  houses, 
and  .5200  inhabitants.  Its  principal  manufacture  is  that  of 
boots  and  shoes,  of  which  many  are  made  here,  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  county  for  exportation.  Some  stockings  and  lace 
are  also  n)ade  here.  The  horse-fairs  of  this  place  are  rec- 
koned to  exceed  all  others  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  a  hand- 
some, well  built  town,  and  has  a  regular,  spacious,  market- 
place, one  of  the  finest  in  England,  a  good  free-school,  and 
a  county  infirmary  and  gaol.  Within  half  a  mile  of  Nor- 
tliampton  is  a  fine  Gothic  structure,  called  Queen's  Cross, 
erected  by  Edward  I.  in  memory  ofiiis  queen  Eleanor,  who, 
at  the  ha/ard  of  her  own  life,  had  saved  his,  by  sucking  the 
poison  from  a  wound  which  he  received  in  the  crusades. 
This  town  is  a  great  thoroughfare  both  in  the  N.  and  W. 
roads,  and  is  60  miles  W.  of  Cambridge,  30  S.  E.  of  Coven- 
try, and  fiON.  W.  by  N.  of  London.  Markets  on  Wednes- 
day, Friday,  and  Saturday.  Fairs  on  Feb.  20,  April  15, 
May  4,  August  5,  and2{),  Sept.  19,  November  28,  and  De- 
cember li). 

NOR'riLX'MPTONSHIRE,  a  county  of  England,  bound- 
ed on  the  N.W.  by  Leicestershire  and  Rutlandshire,  on  the 
N.  by  Liucohishiie,  on  tiieE.  by  the  counties  of  Cambridge, 
Huntin;;(lon,  anil  Bedford,  on  the  S.  by  Bucks  and  Oxford- 
.sliire,  and  on  tiie  W.  by  that  county  and  Warwickshire.  It 
is  divided  into  20  hundreds,  conlaiuing  a  city,  13  niarket- 
fiiwns,  33(5  parishes,  about  25,000  houses,  and  150,000  inha- 
bitants. The  air  of  this  county  is  very  healthy,  except  in 
the  N.  E.  part  near  Peterborough,  which  being  surrounded 
and  intersected  by  rivers,  is  very  liable  to  inundations,  and 
forms  the  commencement  of  the  fenny  tract  extending  to 
the  Lincolnshire  Washes.  With  this  single  exception,  Nor-> 
thamptonshire  is,  in  a  manner,  proverbially  regarded  as  i\. 
fine  and  pleasant  county  ;  an  opinion,  confirmed  by  the 
number  ot  seats  of  the  people  of  wealth  which  it  contains. 
Its  greatest  defect  is  a  scarcity  of  fuel :  this  is  but  scantily 
supplied  by  its  woods,  which,  like  those  in  all  other  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  have  been  nuich  diminished  by  agriculture  ; 
and  though  coal  is  brought  into  this  county  by  the  rirer 
Nen,  it  is  at  a  very  dear  rate.  Northamptonshire,  however, 
possesses  some  considerable  remains  of  il's  old  forests,  par- 
ticularly those  of  Rockingham  on  the  N.  W.  and  of  Sdlcey 
and  Whiltlehury  on  the  S.  In  this  last,  that  fiercest  of 
K:  Uisli  animals  of  prey,  the  wild  cat,  is  still  found.    There 
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is  but  one  piece  of  waste  ground  in  this  county,  and  that  isa 
barren  heath  near  Whilleriiig.  The  products  of  this  coun- 
ty are,  in^eneral,thc  same  with  those  of  other  fiiriniiigcouii- 
tries.  It  is,indeed,peculiarly  celebrated  for  grazing  h.iid ;  that 
tract  especially,  which  lies  from  Northampton  northward 
to  the  Leicestershire  border.  Horned  cattle,  and  other  ani- 
mals, are  here  fed  to  extraordinary  sizes;  and  many  horses 
of  the  lar^e  black  breed  are  reared.  Wood  for  thedyers  is 
cultivatedf  in  this  pari ;  but  the  county  is  not  distiu]s;uished 
for  nianufactures,  excepting  the  trifling  one  of  bi.no  lace. 
The  principal  rivers  are  the  Nen  and  Welland;  beside, 
which  it  is  partly  watered  by  the  Oiise,  Leani,  Cherwell, 
and  Avon.    The  couiilytown  is  Northampton. 

NORTH  CURRY,  a  pretty  considerable  town  of  Somer- 
setshire, seated  on  the  river  Tone.  It  is  20  miles  S.  W.  of 
Wells,  and  134  W.  by  S.  of  London.  Markets  on  Tuesday 
and  Saturday. 

NORTH E'AST,  s.  [nordest,  Teut.J  the  point  between  the 
north  and  the  east. 

NO'irrilERLY',  «.  being  towards  the  north. 

NORTHERN,  rt.  in  the  north. 

NORTHING,  s.  in  navigationj  the  diflerence  of  latitude 
•/vhicli  a  ship  makes  in  iailing  towards  the  north. 

NORTHLEECH,  a  town  of  Gloucestershire.  It  has 
several  alms-houses,  and  a  free  grammar-school,  and  is  seated 
on  or  near,  the  river  Leech,  26  miles  K.  of  (jloucester,  and 
80  W.  bv  N.  of  London.    f.Iarketon  Wednesday. 

NO'flTHSTAR,  *.  the  polestar.  or  the  last  star  in  the  con- 
st»llation  named  the  Little  Bear. 

NO'RTHOP,  a  town  of  Flintshire,  with  a  market  on  Tues- 
day.    It  is  205  miles  from  London. 

NORTHUMBERLAND,  a  county  of  England,  re- 
ceivin;;  its  name  from  being  situated  to  the  N.  of  the 
Humber.  In  the  Saxon  heptarchy  it  was  a  part  of  the  king- 
dom of  the  Northumbrians,  which  contained  not  only  the 
county  now  called  Northumberland,  but  also  Yorkshire, 
Lancashire,  Durham,  Cumberland,  and  Westmorland.  It  is 
seated  in  the  extremity  of  England  next  to  Scotland,  and  is 
bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  German  Ocean,  on  the  S.  by  the 
bishopric  of  Durham,  on  the  W.and  S.  W.  by  Cumberland, 
and  on  the  N.  W.  and  N.  by  Scotland,  from  which  it  ,is  se- 
parated by  the  river  Tweed.  It  extends  about  70  niilc>siii 
length  froniN.  to  S.  and  00  in  breadth  from  E.  to  Vf.  and 
contains  12  market-towns,  460  parishes,  and  100,000  fnliabi* 
tants.  The  air  is  not  so  cold  as  might  be  imagined  from 
the  latitude  in  which  it  lies  ;  for  its  situation  between  two 
seas,  in  the  narrowest  part  of  England,  gives  it  the  advan- 
tage of  having  the  cold  moderated  by  the  temperate  breezes 
of  each  ;  and  for  this  reason,  the  snow  seldom  lies  long  in 
Northumberland,  except  on  the  tops  of  high  hills  ;  while 
in  summer,  from  the  same  causes,  excess  of  heat  is  seldom 
experienced,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  enjoy  health  to  a 
very  great  age.  The  soil  is  various  ;  the  eastern  part  being 
fruitful,  having  very  good  wheat  and  most  sorts  of  corn, 
with  rich  riieadows  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers;  but  the 
■western  part  is  generally  barren,  it  being  mostly  heathy 
and  mountainous.  The  S.  E.  parts  abounds  with  pilcoal ; 
the  S.  W.  angle  has  very  rich  lead  mines,  but  very  little  wood. 
This  country  is  well  watered  by  rivers,  the  principal  of 
which  are  the Tyne, Tweed,  antl  Coquet.  Alnwick  is  the 
county-t(iu,u  ;  but  the  largest  and  richest  is  Newcastle. 

NORTHWARD,  «.  tovwrds  the  north. 
.  NORTHWARD,  or  NORTHWARDS,  ad.  towards  the 
north. 

NORTHWE'ST,  s.  the  point,  or  rhumb,  in  the  middle 
between  the  north  and  west. 

NORTHWTCH,  a  town  of  Cheshire,  seated  near  the  ri- 
ver Dane,  is  a  handsome  place,  and  cliielly  noted  for  its 
salt-works.  Vast  pits  of  fossil  salt  rock  have  been  dug  here 
to  a  great  depth,  from  which  immense  quantities  are  raised, 
partly  to  be  purified  on  the  spot  by  redissolving  and  boiling, 
anil  partly  to  be  exported  in  its  crude  state.  Most  of  the 
latte  goes  to  Liverpool  by  the  river  Weeve.  The  clear  an- 
nual duty  received  by  goveinment  for  Cheshire  salt  afflouut.<) 
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<o  200,00();f.    Nortliwicli  is  20  miles  N.  E.  of  Chester,  and 
173  N.  \V.  of  London.     Market  on  Friday. 

XORTII-WIND,  s.  the  wind  that  blows  from  the 
north. 

NORTON, or  Chipping-Norton,  a  town  of  Oxford- 
shire, with  manufactures  for  liorae  clothing  and  harrateeiis. 
It  is  liituated  on  the  great  post  road  between  Worcester  and 
Oxford,  12  miles  S.  \V.  of  Banbury,  and  73  N.  W.  of  Lon- 
don.    Market  on  Wednesday. 

NO'RWAY,  a  kingdom  in  the  N.  of  Europe,  tlie  most 
\ves"torly  part  of  the  untient  Scandinavia.  It  is  formed  na- 
turally into  two  neat  divisions;  namely,  Northern  and  South- 
ftTH.  or  Proper  Norway,  separated  from  each  other  by  the 
small  Swedish  province  of  Ilerndahl.  Northern  Norway  is 
a  Ions  aid  narrow  slip  of  land,  extending  as  far  as  Cape 
North,  the  most  northern  point  of  Europe,  beyond  71.  0. 
dejf.  N.  lat.  and  bounded  on  the  W.  and  N.  by  the- Northern 
Ocean  ;  by  Swedish  and  Russian  Lapland  on  the  E.  and  by 
Sweden  on  the  S.  It  is  divided  into  Nordland  and  Finmark, 
and  comprehended  in  the  government  of  Drontheim. 
Southern  Norway  is  bounded  on  the  N.aud  E,  by  Sweden, 
and  on  the  S.  and  W.  by  the  Northern  Ocean.  It  is  divid- 
ed into  the  four  governments  of  Aggerhuys  o\  Christiana, 
Christiansand,  Berghen,  and  Drontheim.  From  its  rocky 
soil  and  northern  position,  Norway  is  not  populous  in  pro- 
portion to  its  extent.  Coxe  has  calculated  the  number  of 
inhabitants  to  be  750,000,  who,  like  the  Swiss  mountaineers, 
are  exceedinglyattached  to  their  country.^  The  horses  are 
small,  but  strou";,  active,  and  hardy.  In  Norway  they  have 
a  particular  code,  called  the  Norway  Law,  compiled  by 
fJriertelfeld,  at  the  conuHand  of  Christian  V.  the  great  le- 
gislator of  tills  country.  By  this  law,  the  palladium  of 
Norway,  peasants  are  free,  a  few  only  excepted,  on  some 
aristocratic  estates  near  Fiedericstadt;  and  the  benefits  o£ 
this  code  are  visible  in  the  great  difference,  in  tlieir  appear- 
ance, between  the  free  peasants  in  Norway  and  the  enslaved 
vassals  of  Denmark,  though  both  living  under  tlie  same  go- 
vernment. The  Norwegian  peasants  possess  much  spirit 
and  lire  in  their  manner  ;  are  frank,  open,  and  undaunted, 
vet  not  insolent ;  never  fawning,  yet  paying  proper  respect. 
The  country  does  not  yield  corn  siitficient  for  its  inliabi- 
tants,  but  is  exceedingly  rich  in  pasture,  and  produces 
much  cattle.  There  are  large  fisheries  on  the  western 
coast,  principally  for  the  cod,  the  ling,  and  the  whiting. 
The  extensive,  forests  abound  with  oak  and  pine,  and  W'ith 
the  birch,  which  not  only  supplies  fuel,  but  a  kind  of  wine 
which  is  produced  by  boring  a  hole  in  the  trunk.  The  ge- 
neralexports  of  Norway  are  tallow,  butter,  salt,  dried  fish, 
timber,  and  planks,  horses,  and  horned  cattle,  silver,  alum, 
Prussian  blue,  copper,  and  iron.  Norway  abounds  in  lakes 
.and  rivers;  the  former  so  large  that  they  appear  like  inlets 
of  the  sea  ;  but  the  bays  are  so  small  that  they  appear  like 
lakes.  It  was  formerly  governed  by  its  own  hereditary  so- 
vereign, but  is  now  united  to  the  crown  of  Denmark.  The 
capital  is  Cliristiania. 

NO'RWICH,  an  antient,  large,  and  populous  city  of  Nor- 
folk, seated  on  the  river  Yare,  which  runs  through  it,  and  is 
navigable  hence  to  Yarmouth,  without  locks.  It  has  a  stately 
antient  castle,  on  a  hill,  which  commands  a  fine  view  of  the 
xity :  this  castle  is  the  slpre-house  for  the  county,  and  the 
«ounty  gaol;  the  assizes  for  the  city  being  helil  at  (he  Guild- 
ball.  Norwich  has  a  good  public  library,  a  city  and  county 
iiospital,  a  lofiy  market  house  of  free-stone,  and  a  bridewell 
built  of  flints,  remarkable  for  being  beautifully  cut  into 
regular  little  squares,  without  any  visible  pemeiit.  It  had 
formerly  68  parochial  churches,  besides  monasteries ;  and 
kas  now  36  churches,  beside  the  cathedral,  chapels,  and 
.dissenting  meeling-hoiises.  It  is  computed  that  stuffs, 
Kucii  as  damasks,  camlets,  black  and  white  crapes,  to  the 
<iniouiit  of  700,0()0je.  have  souietimes  been  manufactured 
iiere  ill  a  ^jear.  Norwich  has  6  bridges  over  the 
Y'?.re,  about"'8.8(K)  houses,  and  37,000  inhabitants.  It  is 
«t«;ll  supplied  with  provisions,  and  is  43  miles  N.  of  Ipswich, 
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and  109  N.  E.  by  N,  of  London.    Markets  on  Wednes«!ay 
and  Saturday. 

NOSK,(7ioze)  J.  [»)!««,  or  nosa.  Sax.]  that  part  of  a  human 
body  which  is  prominent  in  the  middle  of  the  face,  and  is  the 
organ  of  smelling,  and,' the  emunctory  of  the  brain.  Tlie 
end  of  any  thing  which  is  perforated  or  hollow.  .  "  The 
wse  of  a  bellows."  Scent,  or  the  power  of  di.stinguis'hing  or 
discovering  by  the  smell.  "We  are  not  otfended  with  a 
dog  for  a  better  mse  than  his  master."  Collier.  To  lead  by 
the  nose,  signifies  to  drag  by  force,  alludihgto  the  manner  of 
leading  a  bear,  bv  means  of  a  ring  fixed  to  bis  nose;  to 
have  so  much  influence  over  a  person  as  to  make  liiin  <lo 
what  you  plesrse.  To  thrust  one's  nose  into  the  affairs  of  an- 
other, is  to  concern  ourselves  with  the  affairsof  others  with- 
out being  invited,  or  to  be  officious,  or  a  busy  body.  To 
ptu  one's  nose  out  (f  joint,  is  to  deprive  tts  of  the  afiiections  of 
another. 

NOSEBLEED,  s.  a  kind  of  herb. 

'SO'HVXiAY  ,{nizegat/)  s.  a  bunch  of  flowers. 

NOSELESS,  {riAizekss)  a.  without  a  nose;  having  ni» 
smell. 

NO'SLE,  (jiizzfe)  *.  fa  diminutive  of  TiMe]  the  extremity 
of  a  thing  which  is  hollow ;  as,  "  the  nosle  of  a  pair  of  bel- 
lows." 

NOSO'LOGY, «.  [from  nosos,  a  disease,  and  logos,  a  dis- 
course, Gr.l  the  doctrine  of  diseases. 

NOSOPOE'TIC,  a.  [from  nosos,  a  disease,  and  poieo,  in 
make,  Gr.l  producing  diseases. 

NO'STOCH,  «.  in  natural  history,  a  remarkable  substance 
which  is  soiaetimes  found,  and  by  its  striking  dilference 
from  vegetable  bodies,  has  occasioned  endless  conjecture. 
It  is  a  substance  of  an  irregular  figure,  of  a  greenish  bio«n 
colour,  and  somewhat  transparent.  It  trembles  at  the  touch 
like  a  jelly,  byt  does  not  melt  in  the  hand.  It  is  found  only 
in  the  summer  mbntlis,  and.  retains  its  perfect  figure  so  lonjf 
as  it  is  a  moist  season,  but  immediately  dries  up  and  wi- 
thers away  when  afl'ected  by  the  sun  or  wind. 

NO'STRIL,  s.  {nos,  Isl.  and  ihryl,  a  hole.  Sax.]  the  hollow 
or  cavity  of  the  nose. 

NO'STRUM,  s.  [Lat.  it  is  our  own]  a  medicine  not  made 
public  with  respect  to  its  ingredients. 

NOT,  ad.  \neattht.  Sax.  niit,  Belg.]  a  particle  used  in  de- 
noting denial  and  refusal;  in  a  negative  proposition  it  is 
placed  in  the  first  branch,  and  is  answered  by  nor.  Synon. 
Not  barely  expresses  the  negation  ;  no  strengthens,  and 
seems  to  affirm  it.  The  first  often  denies  the  thing  in  part 
only,  or  with  limitation  ;  the  second  denies  it  always  abao- 
lutely,  wholly,  and  withcmt  reserve.  Thus  we  say,  he  has 
not  money  ;  he  has  not  patience  ;  meaning  he  is  not  over- 
burdened with  either ;  but  when  we  say  he  has  no  money, 
he  has  no  patience,  we  would  be  understood  to  say  he  has 
none  at  all.  It  is  on  account  of  this  limitation  that  the  word 
not  is  generally  used  in  company  with  those  words  that 
mark  either  the  degree,  or  quality,  or  quantity  ;  such  as 
vmch,  very,  one,  and  the  like.  There  is  not,  commonly, 
much  money  to  be  found  in  the  possession  of  men  of  letters. 
The  major  part  of  those  who  frequent  divine  service  are 
not  very  devout.  It  often  happens  that  he,  who  has  not  oite 
single  penny  in  his  pocket,  is  much  happier  than  many  rich 
men. 

NOTABLE,  ff.  [from  noto,  to  mark  or  express,  Lat.]  wor- 
thy of  notice. 

NOTABLENESS,  s.  the  quality  of  deserving  notice. 

NOTABLY,  ad.  in  a  remarkable  .manner ;  in  a  manner 
that  deserves  notice. 

NOTARIAL,  a.  taken  by  a  notary. 

NOTARY,  rt,  [nutarins,  from  noto,  to  mark  or  express, 
Lat.]  a  person  or  scrivener  vyho  takes  notice  of  any  particu- 
lars which  concern  the  public,  and  frames  short  draughts  of 
contracts,  obligations,  charter-parties,  &c.  A  notary  public 
is  one  who  publicly  attests  deeds,  in  order  to  make  tliein 
authentic  in  other  nations,  an'd  is  principally  employed  by 
luerchants  in  noting  or  making  a  mark  on  such  bills'  as  ar« 
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feAiscd  to  be  paid,  and  in  making  protests  on  that  ac- 
count. 

NOTATION,  s.  \notatio,  from  nolo,  to  mark  or  express, 
Im\.'\  tlic  actofdescribiiiijaiiy  tiling  by  fitcurcsand  letters, 
liiaiitiiiuctic  and  algebra,  the  iiietnocf  how  to  write  down 
iTiimbers  by  figures  and  letters,  and  to  declare  their  value 
vlien  so  described. 

NOTCH,  s.  Ynocchia,  Ital.]  a  nick  or  liollow  cut  in  any 

'Jo  NOTCH,  f.  a.  to  cut  into  small  lioUows. 
NOrCHWEED.  s.  the  herb  orache. 
NOTE,  i.  \nuta,  Lat.j  a  mark  or  token ;  a  notice;  heed  ; 
reputation,  fame,  or  character.  'J'une,  applied  to  the  voice, 
er  instrumental  music.  A  single  sound,  applied  to  music. 
A  state  of  beim;  observed;  a  snort  liint,  or  minute;  an  ab- 
breviation; a  snort  letter;  an  explanation  at  the  bottom  or 
in  the  margin  of  a  book.  A  promissory  note  is  a  writing 
imder  a  person's  hand,  by  whicli  he  engages  to  pay  to  an- 
other, or  order,  a  sum  of  money.  Synon.  iNV/ej  imply  a 
shortness  and  precision;  reinnrks,  a  choice  and  distinction  ; 
ohservntinni,  something  farfetched  and  critical. 

To  NOTE,  v.a.  [from  jio<a,  a  mark,  Lat.]  to  observe ;  to 
remark;  to  take  notice  of;  to  set  down;  to  mention;  to 
charge  with  a  crime  publicly.  In  trattic,  to  have  a  bill  wit- 
nessed by  a  notary-pid)lic,  that  the  person  on  whom  it  is 
drawn  refuses  to  accept  or  pay  it.  In  music,  to  set  down 
the  characters  used  to  express  any  tune. 

NOTEBOOK,  s.  a  memorandum  book. 
.  NOTED,  n.  remarkable  ;  celebrated. 
NOTER,  s.  one  who  takes  notice  of  any  thing. 
NOTHING,  s.  \jioMniy,  Scot.]  nonentity  ;  negation  of 
being;  that  which  has  no  existence;  no  other  thing;  no 
quantity  or  degree. 

NOTICE,  *.  [Fr.  notitia,  from  nosco,  to  knew,  Lat.|a  re- 
mark made  by  attention  and  observation;  heed  ;  regard; 
information  or  intelligence. 

NOTIFICATION,  s.  [notification,  Fr.]  the  act  of  making 
known  ;  any  thing  represented  by  marks  or  symbolical 
characters. 

To  NOTIFY,  1!.  o.  [from  «o/(m,  known,  and/acio,  to  make 
Lat.]  to  make  known  ;  to  publish. 

NO'FION,  (i««/io)i)  J.  f  Fr.  noiio,  from  noseo,  to  know,  Lat. J 
a  thought;  an  idea  or  representation  of  any  thing  in  the 
wind. 

NOTIONAL,  (lidslwnal)  a.  imaginary  ;  existmg  only  in 
the  mind  or  ide». 

NOTION A'LITY,  (no*/ioMa///i/)  s.  an  empty  or  groundless 
opinion. 

NOTORI'ETY,  s.[notorieti,  Fr.]the  quality  of  being  uni- 
vcrs'.illv  known,  used  in  a  bad  sense. 

NOTORIOUS,  n.  \iiotmions,  from  nosco,  to  know,  Lat.] 
publiciv  known  ;  evident ;  generally  in  a  bad  sense. 

NOTO'RIOUSLY,  ad,  m  a  public,  evident,  or  open 
maimer. 

NOTORIOUSNESS,  t.  the  quality  of  being  universally 
or  generally  known. 

NOTTINGHAM,  the  county-town  of  Nottinghamshire, 
lakes  its  name  from  the  Saxon,  Snottengaham,  or  House 
of  Dens,  so  called  from  the  spacious  vaults  dug  in  the 
rock,  in  which  the  antient  Britons  are  supposed  to  have 
resided.  It  is  pleasantly  seated  on  a  rocky  eminence, 
above  the  meadows  bordering  the  Trent ;  on  the  highest 
nart  of  which  stiinds  the  castle,  a  large,  elegant,  and  uo- 
tile  palace,  belonging  to  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  with  a 
most  extensive  prospect.  It  is  a  large,  populous,  and  hand- 
some town,  with  a  spacious  market-place,  and  considered 
as  one  of  the  principal  seats  of  the  stocking  nuuiufacture, 
particularly  of  the  hncr  kinds,  as  those  of  silk  and  cotton. 
It  has  alsoa  munufuctery  of  glass  and  coarse  earthenware, 
and  a  consiileralile  trade  in  malt.  It  is  remarkable  for  its 
vaults  or  cellars,  cut  in  the  rock.  It  contains  about  2y,00() 
inlrdl/itaiils,  and  is  Hi  miles  E.  of  Derby,  and  12.3  N.  bv  W. 
of  London.    Markets  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday,    fairs 


on  Friday  after  January  13th,  May  7th,  Tlnirsday  before 
Easter,  and  October  2d. 

NOTflNGHAMSHIRE,  a  county  of  England,  bound- 
ed on  the  N.  by  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire,  on  the  E. 
by  the  latter  county,  on  the  S.  by  Leicestershire,  and 
on  the  W.  by  Deroysliiie.  Its  greatest  length  is  43 
miles  ;  its  grcale»t  breadth  about  20.  It  is  divided  inti> 
8  hundreds,  and  contains  1.3  towns,  1C8  parishes,  and 
about  150,000  iidiabilants.  The  principal  rivers  arc  the 
Trent  and  Idle.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  middle  and 
western  parts  of  the  county  were  formerly;  occupied 
by  the  extensive  forest  of  .Sherwood,  which  is  the  only- 
royal  forest  N.  of  the  Trent;  but  the  wood  has  in  ma- 
ny parts  been  cleared,  and  the  extent  of  the  forest 
mucli  contracted.  The  chief  products  of  this  county  are 
corn,  malt,  pit-coal,  of  which  there  is  great  plenty  ;  ami 
a  kind  of  stone  somewhat  like  alabaster,  but  not  so  hard, 
which,  when  burnt,  makes  a  plaster  harder  than  that  of  Pa- 
ris, with  which  the  inhabitants  generally  plaster  the  llowis 
of  their  upper  rooms,  instead  of  boarding  tliein.  'Jlieir 
other  commodities  are  malt,  wool,  licpiorice,  wood,  fish, 
and  fowl.  Their  manufactures  cliiefly  of  consist  fiame-wovk, 
knitting,  glass,  and  earthen-ware.  The  principal  lown  is. 
Nottingham. 
NOTWHEAT,  s.  a  kind  of  unbearded  wheat. 
NOTUS,  s.  [Lat.l  the  south  wind.  . 
NOTWITHSTANDING,  fo»/.  without  any  liinderance 
or  obstruction.  "  Their  gratitude  made  them,  notn-itlisiiniil- 
j»i^  his  prohibition,  proclaim  the  wonders."  Dec.  of  Piiti/. 
Although.  "  Aotivit/iita7uliii^  it  will  weaken  liini."  Addison. 
Nevertheless,  however.  "  They  that  honour  the  law,  are 
itotnit/istnn(liii/>-  to  know."  Hooher. 
NO'VA,SCOTlA.    See  Acadia. 

NO'VEL,  fl.  [novetliis,  Lat.  nouvelle,  Fr.]  new  ;  lately  made 
or  done  ;  unusual.  In  the  civil  law,  appendant  to  the  code, 
and  of  later  enaction. 

NO'VEL,  s.  \nouveUe,  Fr.]  relation  of  an  adventure  or 
intrigue  ;  a  romance.  In  jurisprudence,  it  is  a  term  used 
for  the  constitutions  of  several  emperors,  viz.  Justin,  Tibe- 
rius II.  Leo,  and  particularly  Justinian  :  they  were  so  called, 
either  for  their  making  a  great  alteration  in  the  face  of  the 
antient  law,  or,  because  made  on  new  cases  not  yet  con- 
sidered. 

NO'VELIST,  s.  an  innovator  ;  an  asserter  of  something 
new ;  one  who  writes  tales  called  novels. 

NO'VELTY,  *.  Uionvcauie,  Fr.]  newness  ;  the  state  of  a 
thing  imknown  before. 

NOVE'MBER,  t.  [  Lat.]  the  eleventh  month  of  the  year, 
reckoning  January  tlie  tirst.  November  is  drawn  in  a  gar- 
ment of  cliangeable  green,  and  black  on  his  head. 

NO'VENARY,  f.  [from  xufem,  nine,  Lat.]  a  number  or 
collection  consisting  of  nnie. 

NOVERCAL,  o.  [from  n«ierc«,  a  st  p-mother,  Lat.]  like 
a.sfep-mother.  Figuratively,  cruel,  or  wanting  tlie  tender- 
ness of  a  natural  mother. 

NOUGHT,  (nau't)  t.  \iic  auht,  Sax.  See  A«?(ff/(/]  not  any 
thing;  nothing.  To  set  at  navglu  signities  to  slight,  flisre- 
gard, scorn. 

NO'VICI'^,  s.  yPr.  from  hoviis,  new,  Lati]  one  not  ac- 
quainted with  any  thing;  afresh  man;  one  in  the  rmli. 
ments  of  any  thing  ;  one  who  is  entered  into  a  religious 
house,  but  has  not  taken  the  vow. 

NOVI'CIATE,  (tiovis/iittte)  s.  [noviciat,  Fr.]  the  state  of  a 
novice  ;  the  time  in  which  the  first  rudiments  of  any  science 
are  taught ;  the  time  spent  in  a  religious  liouse  by  way  of 
trial,  before  taking  the  vow. 

NOUN,  s.  f  HMioi,  old,  Fr.  from  nomrn,  a  name,  Lat.]  a  word 
by  which  anv  thing, quality,  or  accident  is  expr'»isse<l. 

KO'VOGOROI),  once  an  independent  republic,  finally 
reduced  by  Ivan  Vassilivifch  II.  in  1570,  and  united  to  the 
Russian  empire,  of  which  it  now  forms  agovermuent.  It  is 
bi)\in<lcd  on  the  N.  by  the  goveninient  ot  Olanetz,  and  on 
the  S.  W.  by  the  governmcut  of  Pskov.  The  capital  is  uf  • 
tlie  same  name, 
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KO'VOGOROD,  one  of  the  most  antient  cities  of  Russia, 
in  tbe.government  of  the  same  name.  It  was  formerly  called 
Great  Novogorod,  to  distinguish  it  from  other  Russian 
towns  of  the  same  appellation.  It  was,  for  a  long  time, 
governed  by  its  own  dukes  ;  and  was,  in  fact,  a  republic, 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  nominal  sovereira.  It  was  the 
great  mart  of  trade  between  Russia  and  the  Hanseatic  cities, 
and  made  the  most  rapid  advances  in  opulence  and  popula- 
tion. Its  territory  extended  to  theN.  as  far  as  the  frontiers 
of  Livonia  and  Finland  ;  comprising  great  part  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Archangel,  and  a  large  district  beyond  the  N.  W. 
limits  of  Siberia.  I?ut  in  tlte  16th  century,  this  independent 
republic  was  obliged  to  submit  to  the  arms  of  Ivan  Vassiii- 
vitcli  1.  grand  duke  of  Russia.  An  enormous  bell,  deno- 
minated by  the  inhabitants  eternal,  and  revered  by  them  as 
the  palladium  of  their  liberly,  was  removed  by  their  con- 
queror from  Novogorod  to  Moscow.  It  continued,  never- 
theless, the  largest  and  most  commercial  city  in  Russia, 
and  contained  at  least,  400,000  people.  It  was  first  deso- 
lated, in  a  manner,  by.the cruelties  exercised  here  by  Ivan 
Vassilivitch  II.  but  its  splendour  was  not  totally  eclipsed 
until  the  Czar  Peter  built  Petersburgh,  to  which  favourite 
capital  he  transferred  all  the  commerce  of  the  Baltic  that 
had  before  centered  here.  It  now  contains  scarce  7000 
people  ;  but  a  vast  number  of  churches  and  convents  stand 
melancholy  monuments  of  its  former  magnificence.  The 
town  stretches  on  both  sides  of  the  Volkofi"  a  beautiful  river 
of  considerable  depth  and  rapidity,  which  separates  into 
two  divisions  ;  namely,  the  Trading  Part  and  the  quarter 
•of  St.  Sophia.  Novogorod  is  situated  near  the  lake  Ilmen, 
125  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Petersburgh.  Lat.  58.  20.  N.  Ion.  32. 
<5.  E. 

To  NOU'RISH,  (the  o  is  n.ule  in  proti.  this  w*ird  and  its 
derivatives  ;  as,  nun-ish,  niirrisher,  niirritme,  Ac.)  r.  a, 
[jioiimr,  Fr.]  to  increase  or  support  by  food;  to  maintain; 
to  encourage  or  foment ;  to  train  up  or  educale.  Neuterly, 
to  gain  nourishment.    Seldom  used  in  this  last  sense. 

NOUTtlSHABLE,  a.  capable  of  affording  nourishment; 
capable  of  increasing  the  growth,  or  supporting  sirength; 
capable  of  having  its  growth  or  strength  supported  by 
food. 

.   NOU'RISHER,  t.  the  person  who  supports  or  maintains ; 
the  thing  which  increases  growth  or  strength. 

NOU'RISHMENT,  s.  \nonrhsc7nciU,  Fr.]  that  which  is 
given  or  received  in  order  to  promote  the  growth,  or  sup- 
port the  strength  of  a  person  or  thing  ;  nutrition  ;  supply  of 
necessaries. 

NOU'RITURE,  s.  ^junteriture,  Fr.]  education;  insti- 
tution. 

NOW,  arf.  [nu.Sax.l  at  this  time  ;  a  little  while  ago;  but. 
When  beginning  several  branches  of  a  sentence,  it  implies 
the  present  time  in  the  first,  and  another  ti.iie  in  the  subse- 
quent branches.  In  familiar  speech  it  implies  the  present 
state  of  things.  Now  and  then  implies  at  different  times. 
Synon.  The  doing  of  a  thing  now  expresses  the  taking  it  in 
hand  at  the  very  instant:  instantly,  immediately,  snA  pre- 
sently, express  a  time  farther  and  farther  of}",  instantlt/,  im- 
plies without  any  perceptible  iniervention  of  time  ;  imme- 
diately means  without  delay ;  and  by  jiresetUly  is  understood 
so»n  after. 


NOW,  s.  the  present  moment, 
NO'WADAYS,nrf.  in  tl 


the  present  age. 
NO'WED.  a.  [none,  I'r.]  knotted  ;  inwrealhed.    "  Dan  a 
serpent  noued."  Brown, 
NO'WHKRE,  ad.  [»07t;/i<r?-,  Sax.J  not  in  any  place. 
NOWISE,  ad.  [no  and  u-ise,  Belg.]  not  in  any  manner  or 
degree. 

_  NO'XIOUS,ffi. [from  Jioza, damage, Lat.] hurtful;  destruc- 
tive ;  unwholesome.  In  law,  guilty  or  liable  to  punish- 
ment. 

NOXIOUSLY,  ad.  hurtfuUy ;  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be 
pernicious. 

NOXIOUSNESS,*,  the  miality  of  being  hurtful,  mis- 
chievous, destructive,  or  unwholesome. 
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N07LE,  ».[a  diminutive  of  nose]  the  nose,  snout,  or  end  of 
any  hollow  thing.    Sec  Nosle. 

NUBIA,  a  kingdom  of  Africa,  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Egypt,  on  the  E.  by  the  Red  Sea,  on  the  S.  by  Abyssinia, 
and  on  the  W.  by  Bornop.  The  river  Nile  runs  through  it, 
on  the  banks  of  which,  and  those  of  the  other  rivers,  it  is 
pretty  fruitful,  but  in  other  places  barren,  sandy,  and  in  want 
of  water.  Money  is  of  no  use  in  this  country  in  the  w  ay 
of  trade,  it  beingall  carried  on  by  way  of  exchange.  Their 
bread  and  drink  is  made  of  a  small  round  seed  called 
doca,  or  self.  Their  houses  have  mud  walls,  being  very  low, 
and  covered  with  reeds.  The  habit  of  the  rich  is  a  vest 
without  sleeves,  and  they  have  no  coverings  for  their  heads, 
logs,  and  feet:  others  wrap  a  piece  of  linen  cloth  about 
them,  and  the  children  go  quite  naked.  They  ptofi;ss  to 
be  Mahometans.  The  productions  of  this  country  are 
gold,  elephant's  teeth,  civet,  and  sandal  wood,  and  they 
sell  men  into  Egypt.  The  principal  towns  known  to  the 
Europeans  are  Dangola  and  Sennar. 

To  NU'BBLE,  -v.  a.  (oroperly  hnohhle)  to  bruise  with  the 
fist. 

NU'BILE,  a.  UivMKs,  from  nuho,  to  marry,  Lat.]  fit  for 
marriage. 

NUBITEROUS,  n.  \mihifcr;  from  nuhis,  a  cloud,  and /ceo, 
to  bare,  Lat.]  bringing  clouds. 

To  NU'BlLATE,  ».  o.  [nnlilo,  from  rmhis,  a  cloud,  Lat.]  f« 
Cloud. 

NU'CLEU.S,  *. -[Lat.]  in  botany,  the  kernel  or  edible 

f>artofa  nut,  or  stone-fruit ;  aivy  fruit  contained  within  a 
lusk  or  shell.  In  astronomy,  the  body  of  a  comet,  by  some 
called  its  head,  in  contradistinction  to  its  tail.  In  surgery, 
any  thing  about  which  matter  is  gathered,  and  closely  ad- 
heres. 

NUCI'FEROUS,  «.  [from  mix,  a  nut,  and  fero,  to  bear, 
Lat.  I  bearing  nuts. 

NUDATiON,  s.{Vr.  from  nudus,  naked,  Lat.]  the  act  of 
making  bear  or  naked. 

NU'DITY,  s.  [wtditi,  Fr.  from  nndus,  naked,  Lat.]  naked 
parts. 

NUGATION.s.  [from  jrng-or,  to  trifle,  Lat.]  the  act  or 
practice  of  trifling. 

NUGATORY  a.  [from  KHg-or,  to  trifle,  Lat.]  trifling;  in- 
significant. 

NUrSANCE,  (nusnnce')  s.  [Fr.]  something  pernicious  and 
oflensive.     Any  thing  which  annoys  the  neighbourhood. 

To  NULL,  V.  a.  [from  nullus,  no  one,  Lat  .J  to  annul ;  to 
deprive  of  efficacy  or  existence.  To  set  aside,  applied  to 
laws. 

NULL,  a.  [from  nnllns,  no  one,  Lat.]  void  ;  of  no  force 
or  efficacy. 

NULL,  s.  something  that  has  no  power  ormeaning.  The 
marks  in  ciphered  writings  which  stands  for  nothing,  are 
nulls. 

NULLIBFETY,  J.  [from  nullibi,  nowhere,  Lat.]  the  state 
of  being  nowhere 

To  NULLIFY,  V.  a.  to  make  void  ;  to  annihilate. 

NULLITY,  [nullite,  Fr.]  want  of  force  or  efficacy  ;  want 
of  existence. 

NUMB,  {num)  a.  \bennmed,  Szr..]  deprived  of  feeling  in 
a  great  measure,  and  the  power  of  motion;  producing  such 
a  chilness  as  almost  deprives  of  the  power  of  motion  and 
feeling;  torpid. 

To  NUMB,  {num.)  V.  a.  to  make  dull  of  motion  and  feel- 
ing ;  to  deaden,  or  sfupifv. 

NU'MBEDlXESS,  ».  torpor;  interruption  of  sensation. 

To  NU'iMlJER,  I'.  II.  [from  mmerns,  a  number,  Lat.]  to 
count,  reckon,  or  tell  how  many  are  contained  in  any  col- 
lection or  sum. 

NU'MBER,  s.  [nombre,  Fr.  numenis,  Lat.]  that  species  of 
quantity  which  answers  to  the  questiop.  How  many  .'  Any 
particular  collection  of  units.  Many;  more  than  one.  H;!r- 
mony,  or  proportion  calculated  by  numbers.  In  p(/etry,  a 
verse.  In  grammar,the  variation  or  termination  of  a  uoun, 
by  which  it  signifies  a  single  one,  or  more  than  one. 
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NU'MRERKH,  *.  one  uho  counts  how  many  siiifjlo  mic» 
arc  ill  -aiiv  tolli-cfion. 

JNU'MBKULKSS,  o.  not  to  be  counted;  not  to  be  ex- 
pressed !)>'  imiiil)crs. 

NU'MBKUS,  s.  a  canonical  book  of  Ibe  Old  Toslaineiif, 
which  receives  its  dcnuniinatioii  Iroiii  tile  nuiid<eriiig  ol'llie 
fa«iilies  of  Israel  by  Moses  and  Asiron. 

NUMBI;1-S, *.  l'"""*''"*"  I''-]  liieeutrails  of  adecr. 

NU'MBXESS,  (ijwnuiMi)  J.  the  state  of  beinsj,  in  a  Kfeat_ 
measure,  deprived  of  the  sense  of  feeling,  and  tlie  jiower  of 
motion. 

NU'MERABLE,  a.  [jmmernliilif,  from  numrnis,  a  number, 
Lat-l  capable  of  being  counted,  or  ex^)res^ed  by  ti^iires. 

NU'.MEUAL, a.{Vt. from  iiiimiriis,n  niunber,  Lat.j  belong- 
ing to,  or  consisting  of  numbers. 

NIJ'MERALLY,  ad.  according  to  nnniber. 

NU'iMERARY,  a.  [from  niimcnm,  a  number,  Lat.]  nny 
thins;  belonging  toa  certain  mnnber. 

NUMERATION,  s.\iiinHniiiio,  from  wmmiom,  a  nimiber, 
Lat.l  the  art  of  numbering,  in  aritlnnetie,  the  rule«liicli 
teaches  to  express  any  nmuber  in  figures,  ami  to  read  any 
number  written  in  figures. 

NUMERATOR,*.  [Lat.]  one  that  numbers;  tiie  upper 
figure  in  a  vulgar  fraction,  which  siiews  bow  many  parts  the 
integer  is  supposed  to  be  divided  into,  as  expressed  by  the 
fraction  ;  thus  in  the  fraction  J  the  figure  3  is  tiie 
numerator. 

NUMEHICAL,  tt.  [from  numems,  a  number,  Lat.j  denot- 
ing number;  belonging  to  number;  the  same  in  Kind  or 
species,  and  likewise  in  number. 

NUMERICALLY,  ad.  with  respect  to  sameness  in  num- 
ber. 

NU'MERIST,  s.  one  that  deals  in  numbers. 

NUMERO'SITV,  s.  \iiume)ii!nin,  from  numems,  a  number, 
Lat.]  number ;  multitude ;  liie  state  of  being  numerous. 
Harnwuy,  or  agreeable  flow.  ,     • 

NUMEROUS.  n.[from  »«i;hc»-im,  a  number,  Lat.]  contain- 
ing or  consisting  of  many. 

NU'MEROUSNESS,  s.  the  quality  of  consisting  of  many. 
The  quality  of  exciting  a  sensation  of  harmony  or  melody. 

NU'MMARY,  «.  [from  nummus,  money,  Lat.]  relating  to 
money. 

NUMMULAR,  a.  [nummularius,  from  immimts,  money, 
Lat.]  relating  to  money. 

NU'MSKULL,  .«.  [probably  froBJ  nmnh,  insensible,  and 
«/;HH]aduuce,  blockhe.id,  dullard. 

NU'MSKULLED,  a.  dull;  stupid. 

NUN,  s.  fSax.j  a  female  belonging  to  a  religious  house, 
by  her  vow  debarred  from  any  converse  with  the  male  sex. 
In  natural  history,  a  kind  of  bird. 

NU'NCL\TURE,  s.  [from  jjiracio,  to  awjiotmce,  Lat.j  the 
office  of  a  nuncio. 

NU'NCIO,  {minslio)  s.  [Ital.  from  moicio,  to  announce, 
Lat.]  a  messenger;  an  envoy  or  ambassador  from  the 
pope. 

NUNCUPATIVE,  or  NUNCUPATORV,  a.[nmic„pa- 
tus,  from  nniiciipo,  t<)  pronounce,  Lat.]  publicly  or  solemnly 
declared  ;  pronounced  by  words. 

NUNE'ATON,  a  town  of  Warwickshire,  with  a  manufac- 
tory of  woollen  cloth.  It  is  seated  on  the  river  Anker,  8 
miles  N.  by  E.  of  Coventry,  and  99  N.  N.  W.  of  London. 
Market  on  Saturday. 

NU'NNERY,  s.  'd  house  for  the  reception  of  religious 
females,  whc  by  vow  are  obliged  to  have  no  commerce  with 
men. 

NUPTI.^L,  («"/«/'!«/)  fi.fHuptiahs,  from  nnbo,  to  marry.Lat.] 
hi'loiiging  to  marriage. 

NUPTIALS,  (uHpsliwh)  a.  Jit  has  no  singular,  wipiia, 
from  nnho,  to  marry,  Lat.]  marriage. 

NUREMBURG'.orNL'REMsijRG.one  ofthemostliand- 
.'^oiHc,  strong,  and  flourishing  places  in  fJeriuany,  capital  of 
Kiancouia,  and  a  free,  imperial  city.  It  is  a  large  place,  and 
is  two  miles  and  4C8  paces  in  length,  and  one  mile  and  ?A't 
paces  in  breadth,  and  about  C  miles  in  circumference.    The 


best  toys  arc  made  Tierc.  w Iiith  are  commonly  known  in  Eng- 
land by  ifie  mime  (if  Dutch  toys.  Lon.  li.  5.  E.  lat.  49. 
27.  N.  ,        ■ 

NURSE,  s.  \mnirrke,  l-'r.J  a  woman  who  lirings  up  a 
child,  or  has  the  tare  of  a  sick  person;  one  that  breeds, 
eiliicatcs,  111-  protects.  "  Rome,  the  uiirsc  ofjudgment." 
SImli.  The  stale  of  being  nursed.  In  cumpositiim,  applied 
to  Hity  thing  that  supplies  food. 

']"(>  NURSE,  V.  u.[nimrrir,  Fr.  Or  bv  coiitrHct ion  from 
«(/«»»>//]  to  bring  up  a  child  ;  to  feed,  keep,  or  maintain; 
to  lake  care  of  a  sick  person  i  to  cherish. 

NU'RSEIl,  a.  one  that  nurses  or  takes  care  of  an  infant 
or  sick  person  ;  one  that  encourages  or  foments. 

NU'RSERY,  *.  the  act  or  othce  of  bringing  up  a  child, 
or  attending  a  sick  person;  that  which  is  the  object  of  a 
nurse's  care ;  a  plantation  of  young  trees  to  be  transplanted  ; 
the  place  where  young  people  are  taken  care  of;  the  place 
or  state  where  any  thing  is  fostered  or  brought  up. 

NU'llSLING,  *.  [a  diminutive  of  H«»w]one  brought  up 
by  a  nurse  ;  a  fondling. 

NU'RTURE,  *.  [contracted  from  noufiiure\  food;  diet; 
education;  institution;  any  thing  which  supports  life,  or 
promotes  growth. 

To  NURTURE,  ».<«.  to  educate  or  bring  up. 


NU'SANCE,  J.  so  spelt  in  law  writings. 
To  NU'.STLE,  v.  a.  to  fondle  or  cherish 


See  Nuisance. 


NUT,  s.  [/iHK?,  Sax.]  the  fruit  of  a  tree,  consisting  of  a 
kernel  covered  bv  a  hard  shell ;  the  worm  of  a  screw. 

NUTBIIOWN,  ff.  brown  as,  or  of  the  colour  of,  a  nut 
kept  long. 

N  UTCRACKERS,  s.  an  instrument  Hsed  in  cracking  the 
shells  of  nuts. 

NU'TGALL,  s.  the  excrescence  of  an  oak. 

NUTHOOK,  s.  a  stick  with  a  hook  at  the  end,  used  in 
pulling  down  the  boughs  of  a  tree  to  gather  nuts. 

NUTiSIEG,  s.  [nut,  and  muguet,  Fr.  I  the  kernel  of  a  large 
fruit  not  milikc  a  peach,  separated  from  the  mace,  which 
surrounds  it.  It  is  of  a  roundish  oval  figure,  of  a  com- 
pact or  firm  texture,  furrowed  in  its  surface,  of  an  agreeable 
smell  and  aromatic  taste.  The  male  is  long  and  cylindrical, 
but  less  aromatic  than  the  female,  which  is  shaped  like  an 
olive.  The  tree  resembles  our  pear-tree,  its  leaves  have  a 
fragrant  smell  whether  green  or  dry,  and  the  trunk  or 
branches,  when  cut,  produce  a  red  licpior  like,blood. 

NUTRIiMENT,  4.  [nutnmentiim,  from  nutrio,  to  nourisli, 
Lat.]  that  which  feeds  or  nourishes. 

NUTR!  ME'NTAL,a.  having  the  qualities  of  food ;  afford- 
ing nourislimcnt. 

NUTRITION,  s.  [iiiUritio,  from  nutrio,  to  nourish,  Lat.] 
the  act  of  supporting  strength,  and  increasing  growth.' 

NUTRITIOUS,  (uiiiri.i/iwn.i)  a.  [from  nutrio,  to  nourish. 
Lilt.]  having  the  quality  of  supportmg  strength,  or  increas- 
ing growth. 

NUTRITIVE,  «.  j from  nji^cjo,  to  nourish,  Lat.]  having 
the  power  to  hourish. 

NL'TRITURE,  s.  the  power  of  nourishing.    Not  used. 

NUTSHELL,  i.  the  hardshell  or  substance  which  in- 
closes the  kerne!  of  a  nut. 

N  UTFREE,  s.  a  t  ree  that  bears  nuts. 

To  NUZZLE,  V.  a.  to  nurse  or  foster;  to  go  with  the 
nose  down  like  a  hog. 

NYLGHAU,  s.  in  zoology,  a  lar<^  animal  of  the  antelope 
kind.    They  were  introduced  iiilo  England  in  17f!7. 

NYMPH,  {nijmf)  s.  [from  mjiunha,  a  bride,  Gr.  vt/mp/ia, 
Lat.  linantient  mythology,  a  goddess  of  the  woods,  meailows, 
or  waters.  In  poetry,  a  young  lady,  generally  applied  to 
one  that  is  a  virgin. 

N Y'MPH  AL,  {iti/'m/iil)  a.  belonging  to  nymphs. 

(X 

OIS  the  fourfcciilb  letter,  and  fourth  vowel  of  our  alpha- 
bet.   Its  sound  is  formed  by  the  breath  fiowiugoiit  of 
the  mouth  through  the  cylindrical  concavity  of  the  tongue, 
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inul  round  eonfigfiiration  of  tlie  lips.  Tt  has  it*  proper  sound 
ill  llif  words  ifivse,  nose,  Sic.  It  soiilids  long  ill  iliime,  stone, 
n/iuie  ;  and  short  infect,  nut,  o»t,  shut.  It  is  usually  dcnoltd 
'on^'  Ijy  a  servile  n  suhjoiiicd,  as  in  moan,  ^loan,  or  l)y  e  at 
llie  end  of  a  syllable,  as  hone,  Tiie  sound  of  o  is  olten  so 
siiflailo  ri'(|uire  itdoubie,  ai  goose,  reproof,  svuii,&c.;\in{  in 
some  words  o"  is  pronouneed  Tike  «  sliort,  as  in  Jlond,  hlood, 
iW.  The  single  »  has  the  sound  of  «o  in  some  words,  as  in 
Home,  uonA,  tomb,  moet,  reprove,  &ic.  and  in  some  wor<ls  its 
»fiun(i  is  dropt,  as  in  people  ;  and  sounds  like  n  ot!»scure  in 
it  OH,  cilroii,  snjf'ron,  Ike.  As  a  numeral,  O  stands  sometimes 
ffti  1 1,  and  with  a  dash  over  it,  tlius  o,  for  I  I.UIK*. 

O,  interj.  {O,  Gotii.]  of  wisliin;;,  or  exclamation,  or  a 
^lensalion  of  pain.  Used  substantively,  for  a  circle.  "With- 
in this  wooden  O."  SItah, 

OAF,  (<>/')  ».  [^^T't'en  likewise ai//",  ofe,  opli,  Bel^.J  a  change- 
Jin;;;  a  foolish  child  left  by  the  fairies;- an  idiot. 

OA'FlSI  I,  (o/i'.?/')".  stupid  ;  silly;  doltish. 

OA  TISI  INJvSS,  (o/is/iness)  s.  sllipidity  ;  dulness. 

0\K,{uh)  s.  [«c  or  <yf.  Sax.]  a  well-known  tree,  whose 
timber  is  much  used  in  building's,  and  for  other  purposes. 
The  sea-oak  is  a  species  of  oarweed,  found  on  rocks  and 
stones  in  the  si-a. 

0.\'KAI'PLE,  *.  a  kind  of  spungy  -e.^crcsceuce  on  the 
»ak. 

OA'K  RN,  (dhn)  It.  [<rean.  Sax.]  made  (Jf oak, 

OA  KENPIN,  *.  a  sort  ofapplc. 

OAKHAM.    See  Ok  EH  A.M.      . 

OA'KllAMP'l'ON,  or  Oc  kington,  a  town  of  Devon- 
shire,  with  a  manufacture  of  serges.  It  is  seated  on  the  ri- 
ver Oke,  on  the  road  between  Luiiuccston  and  Credilon, 
51  miles  \V.  of  Kxeler,  and  lua  W.  by  S.  of  London.  Mar- 
kel  im  Saturdav. 

OAKINOTON.    SeeOKi;iN«HA.M. 

OAKUM,  (dliiim)  s.  ropes  untwisted,  and  reduced  to 
llemp,  which  are  used  to  ca.ilk,  or  stop  the  leaks  of  ships. 

OAR,  (or)  s.  f«»-f,  Sax.)  a  hm;;  pole  with  abroad  thin  end, 
by  v^liich  boats,  Arc.  are  rowed. 

To  OAK,  (or)  r._  n.  to  row.  Actively,  to  move  by  row- 
iii};,  or  by  means  of  oars. 

OA'llWrED,  s.  a  fjeiius  of  plants  classed  by  botanists 
amon),'lhe  thongs.  "I'lie  British  species  are  not  fewer  than 
forty-four.  The  several  species  are  serviceable  in  manuring 
land,  and  aninipuic  fosail  alkali,  named  kelp,  may  be  made 
liy  biiriiiii;,'  them. 

OA'K  V,  a.  having  the  form  or  use  of  oars. 
.   0.\'TCAKE, .'.  cake  made  of  the  meal  of  oats. 

OATEN,  (olen)a.  made  of  oatsor  of  the  stalk  of  oats. 

ij. \'VH, (dl/i)  s.  [«//(,  Sax.]  a  solemn  athrmation,  wherein 
\vc  apply  to  God  as  a  witness  of  the  truth  of  what  we  say. 
lii  judicial  appeals  of  this  nature,  an  oath  contains  likewise 
SI  clause;  which  bccnmes  a  curse,  in  case  of  wilful  falsity,  as 
Ave  bej;  to  be  saved  only  in  proportion  to  the  truth  of  our 
evidence. 

OA'IIIBREAKIXG,    (MlreukUig)  s.  perjury,   or  the 
violation  of  an  oath. 
1    OA'TM  EA  L,  (uimeel)  s.  flour  made  by  grinding  oats. 

O.A'I'S,  (o/j)  s.  [aten,  Sax.]  a  kind  of  bearded  j;''''".  of 
>vliich  bread  is  made  in  some  countries,  and  used  likewise 
for  (oiid  for  horses. 

OBADI'AM,  a  eaiionieal  book  of  the  Old  Testament,  con- 
tained in  (Hie  sin^de  chapter.  When  this  prophet  lived  or 
;>ropltesied  is  wholly  nucertain. 

'i'o  OBDUCE,  u. «.  I  from  oA,  over,  and  (/iico,  to  lead  or 
draw,  Lat  J  to  draw  over  asaeoverini;. 

OBDURACY,  s.  inllexiblc  wickedness;  impenitence; 
liardness  of  heart. 

OBDU'HATE,  a.  [from  durus,  hard,  Lal.J  impeniteiitly 
wicked;  inimovcubly  cruel.  Harsh;  rufi^'cd. 

OIJDUKATELY,  ad.  in  a  stubborn,  inflexible,  or  impe- 
nitent maimer. 

OBDUKATENESS,  *.  stubbornness;  impenitence;  ob- 
»linaev.  ' 

OSDURATION,  s.  hardness  of  heart;  stubbornness. 
CSV 


OBI. 

OBDU'RED,  n.  [from  rfi(n«,  Uard,  Lat.  ]  hardened  ;  iij. 
flexible  ;  impenitent. 

OBEDIENCE,,?.  [Fr.  from  obedio,  to  obey,  Lat.l  the  per- 
formance of  the  commands  of  a  superior. 

OBEDIENT,  «.  \ul)i:diens,  from  obediu,  to  obey,  Lat.]  ob- 
scqiiiousness  ;  submissive  to  authority. 

O  BEDl  I-:  Nil  A  L,  (nbedunshal)  a.  {'obidienticl,  Fr.]  accord. 
ins  '■>  Jhe  rules  of  obedience. 

Obediently,  nd.  in  such  a  manner  as  to  perform  the 
commands  of  a  superior. 

OIJEIS.ANCE,  (ubisance)  .?.  [Fr.]  a  bow,  applied  to  a 
man  ;  a  eourtsey,  applied  to  a  woman. 

OBELISC,  or  OBELISK,  s.\ubettscHs,\jA\.\  a  (lyramid 
very  slender  and  liitth,  bavin;,'  four  faces,  lessenii'iy  gra- 
dually upwards,  till  it  terminales  ina  point,  ^jenerally  laised 
as  an  ornament  in  sojiie  public  place,  in  priiilin;,',  ii  mark, 
thus,  +. 

OBEKRA  TIO.V,  i.  (from  olerro,  to  wander,  Lat.]  the  act 
of  wanderin^i  about. 

OBESE,  a.  |<;6fiiij,  Lat  |  fat ;  corpulent. 

OBESENE.SS,  or  OBESITY,  s.  morbid  fatness, or cxcci- 
sive  eorpiilcjicy 

'lo  OBEY,  u.  n.  \oleir,  fr.  obtdio,  Lat.]  to  perforin  the 
coTtnands  oi'a  superior. 

O  B.llX'r,  s  Ifidiii  ub,  before,  and  jncio,  tocast,  Lat.]lhat 
aboi  t  which  any  of  the  senses  or  mind  is  employed  :  soiiie- 
tliiiig  apprehended  and  presented  l«>  the  mind  by  the  senses 
of  iniagiiialion ;  the  matter  of  an  art  or  science,  or  that 
about  which  it  is  employed. 

OBJECT-CiLASS,  J.  the  ylass  of  a  telescope  which  is 
neatest  the  thing  to  be  viewed,  and  farthest  from  the  eye. 

To  OBJECT,  V.  u.  [objicio,  Lai.]  to  oppose.  To  propose 
scruples  a^jainst  any  tiling  as  not  consisleut  with  reason  or 
Jaw,  used  with  to  orn/^«i«»7. 

OBJ  E  CTION,  s.  I  from  ub,  before,  and  jario,  to  cast,  Lat.] 
the  act  of  placing;  any  thing  in  opposition  ;  the  act  of  o|>- 
posing  any  aiguuient,  or  charging  with  a  crime;  an  argu- 
ment produced  iu  opposition  to  something  already  as- 
serted. 

OBJE'CTIVE,  n.  [ubjeciif,  Fr.J  behmging  to  or  contained 
in  the  object. 

OBJECTl  VELV,  «rf.  in  tlie  manner  of  an  object ;  ^n  the 
state  of  opposition. 

OBJ  E  CTI VENESS,  s.  the  state  of  bein;j  an  object. 

OBJE'CTOR,  *.  one  who  raises  difficulties  against  an 
opinion  or  assert  ion. 

O'BIT,  s.Va  corruption  from  oUit,  he  die<l,  Lat.]  funeral 
obsequies,  or  an  olhcc  performed  at  the  interment  of  a 
corpse. 

OBITUARY,  s.  [obiiufiriuvi,  from  obeo,  to  <lie,  Lat.j  a 
funeral  register,  sometimes  called  tiwrltinries,  but  more  frc- 
<)uently  iif»>»/'j"i«. 

OB.IL'RGA  i'lON,  s.  [objur-yatio,  from  objnrgo,  lo  relnike, 
Lat.]  reproof;  reprehension. 

OuL.A'TE,  a.  [»t/((/i«,  from  latus,  broad,  Lat.)  flatted  at 
the  poles,  applied  to  a  spheroid.  "  Oblate  spheroidical 
figure  of  tile  earth."  CJici/ne. 

OBL.-VTION,  J.  [Fr.  from  oflao,  lo  ofl^er,  Lat.]  any 
thing  oflVred  to  God  as  a  sacrifice,  or  an  act  I'f  worship. 

OBLECTA  TION,  s.  [from  obkeio,  \o  delight,  Lat.]  recrc^ 
ation,  pleasure,  deliglit. 

ToO'BLIGATE,  v.  «.  [olligo,  from  /I's?,  to  oind,  Lal.J  ti> 
bind  bv  contract,  kindness,  orduty. 

OBLKiATIO.V,  i.  f«Wts»,  from  /i^o,  to  bimi,  Latltht 
necessity  of  doing  oron)illiugaiiy  •.ic'ion  in  order  to  In  iia|>- 
py  ;  the  binding  power  of  an  oath,  vow,  duty,  or  coniiaet ; 
an  act  which  binds  to  some  performance;  a  favour  »-hicli 
binds  a  may  to  gratitude.  In  law,  a  bond  uheiein  is  con- 
tained a  penally  conditioned  for  the  payment  (d  mon«v. 

OBLIGATORY,  «.  [o%«'rm«',  Fr.J"  binding,  oi  haMng 
the  power  to  enforce  thciierforiimnce.or  oiiit»sion  of  sciue- 
tliing ;  coercive. 

ToOBLlGI-',,  (prim  with  its  derivatires,  ofr/jr;*^,  or  oh. 
lecgc,  the  s  soft;  K.  «.  [obligo,  Irom  bgu,  to  bind,  Lai.]  to  biud 
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«T  compel  to  sometliing  ;  to  indcbt,  or  lay  obligaiion*  of 

graliltule;  to  please  or  gratify. 

,   OBLIGEE,  *.  the  person  bound  by  a  legal  and  written 

contract. 

OBLI'GER, ».  he  who  binds  by  contract. 

OBLI'GING,  pnrt.  and  a.  \obligati4,  Lat.J  civil ;  com- 
plaisant ;  eng;aginn  ;  respect tul. 

OBLI'GINGLY,  «ii.  in  a  kind,  civil,  and  engaging  man- 
ner. 

OBLIGINGNESS,  s.  the  quality  of  being  civil,  complai- 
sant ;  obligation,  force. 

OBLIQUA  TION,  s.  [ohliqum,  a  slant,  Lat.]  declination 
from  straightness  or  perpendicularity;  obliquity.  "The 
change  made  by  the  obliquation  of  the  eyes."  Neuton. 

0\>LVQ\JFj,(alt/ef.k)a.[obUqiiHs,  Lat.J  aslant;  not  straight, 
or  perpendicular ;  indirect.  Oblujue  ascension,  ig  an  arc  of 
the  equinoctial  contained  between  the  first  degree  of  Aries, 
and  that  point  of  it  which  rises  with  the  centre  of  the  sun  or 
ii  star.  Oblique  sphnc,  is  that  position  of  the  globe  in  which 
cither  of  the  poles  are  elevated  less  than  90  degrees.  In 
grammar,  applied'  to  all  cases  of  nonns,  excepting  the  no- 
minative. 

OBLIQUELY,  (obhilili/)  ad.  not  directly ;  nor  perpen- 
dicularly, nor  in  a  straight'line ;  not  in  the  direct  meaning. 

OBU'QUENESS,  {obkilmest)  or  OBLIQUITY,  s.  [obli. 
qititi,  Fr.J  deviation  from  natural  rectitude,  from  perpen. 
3icularity,  and  from  motal  rectitude. 

ToOBLlTKllATE,  v.  a.  [from  eb,  out,  and  Utera,  a  let- 
ter, Lat.j  to  efface  any  thing  written  ;  to  wear  out,  destroy, 
or  eliace  fr/)ni  the  memory. 

OBLITERATION,  s." [from  jot,  out,  and  liiera,  a  letter, 
Lat.]  the  act  of  effacing  any  thing  written,  or  rendering  any 
thing  forgotten. 

OBLl'VldN,  i.  [from  obliviscor,  to  forget,  Lat.J  forgetful- 
ness.  Amnesty,  or,  An  act  of  oblivion,  wherein  a  general 
pardon  is  proclaimed  for  offences  against  a  state. 

OBLlvIOUS,  rt.  [from  obliviscor,  to  forget,  Lat.]  causing 
forgctfillness. 

\   O'BLONG,  a.  [oblanffus,  from  longus,  broad,  Lat.J  longer 
than  broad. 

O'BLONGLY,  ad.  in  an  oblong  form. 

O'BLONGNEISS,  *.  the  quality  or  state  of  being  longer 
than  broad. 

0'BLOQUY,f.  [from  obhptor,  to  reproach,  Lat.J  censori- 
ous speech  ;  language  by  which' any  person  or  thmg  is  re- 
presented to  its  disadvantage;  slander;  the  cause  of -re- 
proach. 

OBMUTE'SCENCE,  s.  [obmUesco,  from  mutus,  dumb, 
Lat.]  loss  of  speech. 

P   OBNO'XIOUS,  n.  [obnoxius,  from  noxa,  danger,  Lat.]  sub- 
ject or  liable  to  be  punished  ;  liable,  exposed. 

OBNOXIOUSLY,  ad.  in  a  state  of  subjection,  or  of  be- 
ing liable  to  punishment. 

OBNO'XIOUSNESS,,  *.  the  state  of  being  subject  or 
liable  to  punishment. 

To  OBNU'BILATE,  ».  a.  \obwilnlo,  from  nitba,  a  cloud, 
Lat.l  to  cloud  ;  to  make  obscure. 

OBOE,  the  same  as  Hautboy,  which  see. 

OBO'LE,  s.  [from  oio/iw,  asinall  piece  of  antient  Biouey, 
Lat.]  in  pharmacy,  twelve  grains. 

OBRE'PTION,  s.  [ob7-epiio,  from  obrepo,  to  creep  in,  Lat.] 
a  stealing  or  creeping  in. 

To  O'BROGATE,  v.  a.  [obrngo,  from  rogo,  to  ask  or  pro- 
claim, Lat.J  to  proclaim  a  contrary  law  for  the  dissolution 
of  the  former. 

OBSCE'NE,  n.  [otwanjw,  Lat.]  immodest ;  smutty;  rais- 
ing uiicjiaat&<' ideas.  Ofiensive  or  disgusting;  inauspi- 
cious. 

OBSCE'KELY,  ad.  in  an  immodeat.  unchaste,  or  smutty 
manner 

OBSCE-NENLSs,  or  OBSCETSHTY,  >.  [obscf.niti,  Ft.]  im- 
purity or  immodestv  in  thought,  word,  or  deed. 

OBSCURATION,  s.  \obsciiratio,  from  ohscurtit,  obscure^ 
Lat.J  the  act  of  darkening  or  being  deprived  «f  light. 
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OBSCU'RE,  a.  [o5*fi(n(»,  Lat.J  dark ;  gloomy;  livin"  in 
the  dark;  abstruse  6r  difticult,  applied  to  writings.  Not 
noted  or  famous.  "He  is  an  oAwiwe  person."  Atterb. 

To  OBSCU'RK,  r.  a.  [from  obscums,  obscure,  Lat.]  to 
darken  ;  to  make  less  visible.  Figuratively,  to  render  u^ss 
f»sy  to  be  uiideistood,  applied  to  the  mind;  to  eclipse  the 
,eauly  or  dignity,  applied  to  rank. 

OBSCURELY,  flrf.  in  such  a  manner  as  to  shew  want 
oi  privation  of  light ;  in  a  dark  or  gloomy  manner;  out  of 
sight;  in  a  mean,  private  manner;  in  a  station  neither  c<jh. 
spicuoiis  nor  famous. 

\  OBSCU'RENESS,  or  OBSCURITY',  s.  [obscurw,  ob- 
scure, Lat.J  a  state  of  darkness,  or  that  wherein  is  a  priva- 
tion of  light;  privacy;  a  slate wiierein  a  person  live*  un- 
observed or  unknown.  Darkness  of  meaning,  apphed  to 
word*. 

OBSECRATION,  s.  [from  oh,  for,  and  saccr,  holy,  Lat.] 
iutreafy  or  supplication. 

OBSEQUIES,*,  [probably  ixom ohseqmian,  from  ohieqvor, 
to  follow  or  obey,  I^af.J  the  funeral  rites,  or  solemnities. 
Stilton  and  Crashaw  use  it  in  the  singular,  which  Johnson 
supposes  more  proper.  "  With  silent  obscquy,  and  funeral 
train."  Milt.  A^miist. 

OBSE'QUIOUS,  ffi.  [obscquium,  'from  obseqtur,  to  follow, 
LatJ  obedient;  complaisant.  Funeral.  "  Obsequiotu  not' 
row."  S/iak. 

OBSEQUIOUSLY,  ad.  obediently ;  with  compliance. 

OBSEQUIOUSNESS,  s.  passive  obedience,  or  compli- 
ance. 

OBSE'RVABLE,/(he  s  in  Ihis  and  the  following  words 
derived  from  observo,  Lat.  is  usually  pron.  like  z  ;  as  obzh-v- 
able,ebzirvttvt,  obzerviiig,  &c.  &c.)  u.  remarkable;  deserv- 
ing notice ;  eminent. 

OBSERVABLY,  ad.  in  a  manner  worthy  of  notice; 

OBSE'R VANCE,*,  [observance,  Fr.J  respect;  ceremonial 
reverence ;  attentive  practice  ;  a  law  or  ride  for  practice ; 
careful  obedience  ;  attention  ;  regard  ;  religious  rite. 

OBSERVANT,  ;)a»(.  attentive;  diligent;  watchful;  obe- 
dient; respectfully  attentive;  submissive;  respectful. 

OBSERVATION,  *. [from  oi*m>o,  to  observe,  Lat.J  the 
act  of  taking  notice  of  things  and  persons  ;  a  remark  ;  aa 
animadversion ;  a  notion  gained  by  observing.  In  sea  lan- 
guage, theactof  taking  the  sunorauy  star's  meridian  alti- 
tude, to  find  the  latStude  of  a  place. 

OBSERVATOR, «.  one  who  observes;  a  remarkcr. 

OBSEllVATORY,  f.  a  place  built  for  making  astrono- 
mical observations. 

To  OBSE'RVE,  (obza-ve)  v.  a.  [ob$rifo,  Lat.J  to  watch : 
to  look  at, to  regard  with  attention;  to.obey;  to  follow  ;  t» 
perceive  by  attention  ;  to  regard  or  keep  religiously.  Neu- 
terly,  to  apply  "with  attention  ;  to  remark. 

OBSERVER,  s.  one  who  looks  vigilantly  or  attentively  at 
persons  or  things  ;  one  who  remarks,  loots  on,  or  beholds  j 
one  who  practises  any  rite,  custom,  or  law. 

OBSE'RVINGLY',  ad.  with  attejition,  heed,  oi  care. 

OPS  E' SSI  ON,  s.[obsessio,  from  ohsideo,  to  besiege,  Lat.J 
■the  act  of  besieging.  In  divinity,  the  iirst  attack  of  Satan, 
antecedent  to  possession. 

OBSI'DIONAL,  a.  [oirirfioMu/w,  from  oMtr{«>,  to  besiege, 
Lat.J  belonging  to  a  siege. 

O  BSOLETE,  a.  [obsoletus,  from  soleo,  to  use,  Lat.]  not  in 
use;  wornoiitof  use  ;  unfashionable. 

OBSOLETENESS,  >.  the  quality  ofbeing  no  longer  used, 
or  of  being  out  of  fashion. 

O'BSTACLE,  s.  [Fr."  from  obsto,  to  oppose,  Lat.]  some- 
thing which  opposes  the  exertion  of  any  power,  either  of 
body  or  mind." 

OBSTETRIC,  a.  [froai  obstetrix,  a  midwife,  Lat.J  belong- 
ing to  a  midwife. 

OBSIETRICATION, s.  [from  obsietrix,  a  midwife,  Lat.T 
the  office  of  a  midwife. 

0'B.STINACY,  *.  [from  obsttuo,  to  be  obstinate,  Lat-J 
stubboxnaess ;  pcrtinacv,  contumacv,  riersisteucy. 
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O'BSTINATE.'ff.  [from  nlstino,  to  Ije  obstiiiate,  Lat.]  re- 
fu-sins  to  act  or  assent ;  iiniiioviibly  resolved. 

O'BSTINATELY,  ad.  in  such  a  manner  as  lo  remain  cul- 
pably fixed  or  resolute ;  in  such  a  tuauner  as  to  be  inllexibly 
rCsOlute. 

O'BSTINATENESS,  *.  stubbornness,  wtlfulncss,  contu- 
niacv- 

OBsriPA'TION,  s.  [from  'vbsiij>0,  to  stop  up,  F^at.]  the 
act  of  stopping  up  any  passage. 

OBSTKiVPEROUii,  a.  [trom  ohstrepo,  to  make  a  noise, 
Lat.]loud;  noisy;  turbulent;  clamorous;  vociferous. 

OliSTRE'PEUOUSLY,  ad.  in  a  noisy  or  clamorous 
manner. 

OBSTRE'PEROUSNESS,  *.  loudness,  clamour,  turbu- 
lence, noise.. 

OBSTllI'CTION,  s-  [obstrictus,  from  olstringo,  to  tie  hard, 
Lat.J  obligation  ;  bond.     "  National  ohstrictiun."  Milt. 

To  OBSTRU'CT,  v.  a.  [obstmo,  from  ob,  against,  and 
stnto,  to  build,  Lat.J  to  blocK  up;  to  hinder,  bar,  or  be  in 
tJiewayof  ;  to  oppose  or  retard. 

OBSTRU'C'I'EI'.,  j.  one  who  hinders  or  opposes. 

OBSTRU'CTION,  s.  fobstriw,  from  ob,  against,  and  stnio, 
lo  build,  Lat.J  any  hinderance,  difficulty,  obstacle,  or  im- 
pediment. In  medicine,  the  stoppage  or  blocking  up  of 
any  canal  or  passage  in  the  human  body,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  flowing  of  any  fluid  through  it.  A  heap.  "To  lie  in 
cold  obstruction."  Shak. 

OBSTRUCTIVE,  a.  \obstrucHf,  Fr.]  causing  hinderance 
or  impediment. 
,    OBSTR'UCTIVE,  s.  anv  thing  which  hinders  or  impedes. 

OBSTRUENT,  part,  [obstniens,  from  ob,  against,  and 
ttnw,  to  build,  Lat.1  hindering  or  blocking  up  any  passage. 

OBSTUPEFACTION,  s.  [frcm  obstupefacio,  to  slupifv, 
Lat.J  the  act  of  inducing  stupidity,  or  interruption  of  the 
mental  powers. 

OBSTUPEFA'CTIVE,  a.  [from  obstupefacio,  to  stupify, 
Lat.J  stupefying,  or  obstructing  the  vigour  of  the  mind. 

ToOBTA'IN,  V.  a.  [obtineo,  Lat.J  to  gain,  acquire,  or  pro- 
cure ;  to  irapetrate  ;  to  gain  by  the  concession  or  excited 
friendship  of  another.  Neuterly,  to  continue  in  use  ;  to  be 
established  ;  to  prevail  or  succeed. 

OBTA'INABLE,  a.  capable  of  being  procured. 

OBTAIN ER,  s.  one  who  obtains. 

To  OBTE'MPERATE,  v.  a.  [from  obtempero,  to  obey,  T>at] 
to  obey.^r  be  at  command. 

To  OBTE'ND,  v.  a  [from  ob,  against,  and  tendo,  to  stretch, 
Lat.J  to  oppose  ;  to  hold  out  in  opposition  ;  to  pretend  ; 
to  make  use  of  as  the  reason  of  any  thing.     Seldom  used. 

OBTENEBRA'TION,  s.  [from  lenebrce,  darkness,  Lat.J 
darkness  ;  the  state  of  being  darkened  ;  the  act  of  darken- 
ing ;  cloudiness. 

To  OBTE'ST,  V.  a,  [from  oltestor,  Lat.J  to  beseech  or  im- 
plore. 

OBTESTATION,*,  [from  pbtestor,  to  beseech,  Lat.J  the 
act  of  besecchingor  supplicating. 

OBTRECTAllON.  s.  [from  obtrccto,  to  slander,  Lat.J 
shnider ;  calumny  ;  detraction. 

ToOBTRU'DiE,  v.  a.  [obtrudo,  from  tnido,  to  Ikrust,  Lat.J 
to  force  into  any  place  or  .state  by  violence  or  imposture  ; 
to  offer  with  unreasonable  importunity. 

OBTRU'DKR,*.onewlio  obtrudes. 

OBTRUSI ON,  {ohtruzhon) s.  [vbtrudo, from trudo, to  Ihrusf, 
Lat.Jflie  act  of  obtruding. 

ObTRU'SIVE,  n,  incluied  to  force  one's  self,  or  any  thing 
else,  upon  another. 

To  OBTU'ND,  v.  a.  \ohtnndn,  from  timdo,  to  beat,  Lat.J 
to  blunt,  dull,  quell,  or  deaden. 

OBTURATION,  s.  (from  obturo,  to  stop  up,  Lat.J  the 
act  of  stopping   up  auy    thing    by    smearing  something 
'  over  it. 

OBTU'SaNGULAR,  n.  [from  obiusus,  blunt,  and  augnlus, 
a  corner,  Lat.J  having  an;;U's  larger  than  right  ones. 
.   OBTUSE,  a.  [from  obtuudu,  to  blunt,  Lat.J  not  pointed  or 
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sharp,  blunt.  Figuratively,  dull,  stupified  ;  Dot  quick  ; 
obscure  ;  not  shrill.     "  An  «/'<«re  sound."    - 

OBTUSELY,  ad.  without  an  edge  or  point ;  in  a  dull, 
stupid  manner. 

OBTU'SEN  ESS,  s.  bluntncss  ;  duhiess. 

OB'l'U'SION,  s.  the  act  of  dulling  or  blunting  ;  the  state 
of  being  made  dull. 

To  OBVERT,  v.  a,  [frotn  verto,  to  turn,  Lat.J  to  turn  to- 
ward. 

To  OBVIATE,  t).  fi.  [from  ob,  against,  and  ria,  a  way, 
Lat.J  lo  meet  in  tlieway  ;  to  prevent. 

OBVIOUS,  rt.  [from  ob,  against,  and  ria,  a  way,  f/a!.J 
meeting  any  thing  ;  opposed  in  front  to  any  thing.  Figu- 
ratively, open  ;  exposed.  "OiifoHS to  dispute."  Par.  Lust. 
Easilv  discovered,  or  plain,  applied  to  sentiment. 

OBVIOUSLY,  «f/.  evidently  ;  plainly. 

O'BVIOUSNESS,  f.  the  state  of  being  evident,  appaiont, 
or  easily  discovered. 

To  OBU'iMBRATE,  v.  a.  [obumho,  from  iimbra,  a  shadow, 
Lat.Jto  shade,  cloud,  or  make  any  thing  '^ss  visible. 

OCC.'\'SION,  (ukazbon)  s.  \  from  eb,  upon,  and  eado,  to  fall, 
Lat.J  an  incident;  opportunity  ;  convenience;  occurrence 
casual;  an  unforeseen  opportunity  ;  an  accidental  cause  ; 
casual  need  or  exisence. 

To  OCCA'SION,  {okuzhm)v.  a.  to  cause  without  design ; 
to  cause  or  produce;  to  iiiflurnce. 

OCCA'SION  .A  L,  (ohdztmiial)  n.  casual :  incidental;  p-c. 
ducing  w  ithout  design ;  produced  by  occasion,  or  incidental 
exigence. 

OCCA'SIONALLY,  ((/A«;/-«M«?.'i/)nrf.  casually,  or  an  ac- 
count of  some  unforeseen  emergency. 

OCCKCATION,  iohsihaslwu)  s.  [vcetrcatio,  from  Cfecits, 
blind,  Lat.l  the  act  of  blinding  or  making  blind. 

O'CCIDICNT,  (^I'lhsideitt)  s.  [ocddms,  liora  tfccido,  tO  sit, 
Lat.J  the  west.     Not  in  use. 

OCCIDENTAL,  (oksidailrd)  s.  {occidentalit,  from  cccido, 
tosit,  Lat.J  western. 

OCCl'DUOUS,  (oksiduoiis)  a.  [occiduiis,  from  oceidu,  lo  sit, 
Lat.J  western. 

OCCrPlTAL,  (oJitipital)  a.  [ofcipitalis,  from  occiput,  file 
hind  part  of  the  head,  Lat.J  placed  m  the  hinder  part  of  the 
head. 

O'CCIPUT,  (,6hipul)s.  [Lat.J  the  hinder  part  of 'hr  head. 

OCCrSION,  (olisishon)  s.  [occisio,  from  occido,  to  kill,  Lat.J 
tlie  act  of  killing  or  slaying. 

To  OCCLU'DE,  1'.  «.  [from  ob,  which  here  strengthens 
the  signification,  and  claudo,  to  shut,  Lat.J  lo  shut  up. 

OCCLU'SE,  s.  [from  ob,  which  here  strengthens  the  sig- 
nification, and  cMido,  to  shut,  Lat.J  shut  up  ;  closed. 

OCCULT,  n. [from  oecidto,  to  hide,  Lat.J  secret ;  hidden  ; 
unknown ;  undiscoverablo. 

OCCULTA'TION,  s.  [from  oceu!io,  to  hide,  Lat.l  in  astro- 
nomy, the  time  a  star  or  planet  is  hid  fiom  our  sight,  when 
eclipsed  by  the  interposition  of  the  body  of  the  moon,  or 
some  other  planet,  between  it  and  us. 

OCCU'LTN ESS,  4.  the  state  of  being  secret,  hid,  or  not 
discoverable. 

OCCUPANCY,  s.  [oceupaiis,  from  occupo,  to  occupy,  Lat.J 
the  act  of  taking  possession. 

OCCUPANT,  s.  [from  occupo,  to  occupy,  Lat.l  ""^  that 
takes  (lossesaion. 

ToOCCUPATE,  V.  a.  [occupo,  Lat.J  lo  possess,  hold,  or 
take  up. 

OCCUPATION,  s.[Fr.oecu]>atio,  from  occupo,  to  occnpy, 
Lat.J  the  act  of  taking  possession.  An  employment,  busi- 
ness, trade,  or  calling.  . 

O'CCUPIER,  *.  a  possessor  ;  one  that  lakes  possession  ; 
one  who  follows  any  employment.^ 

To  OCCUPY,  V.  a.  [oceupn;  Fr.  ocmpo,  Lat.J  to  possess, 
keep,  or  take  up  ;  to  employ  and  busy  ;  to  follow  as  a 
traue  or  business  ;  to  use,  or  expend.  "  All  the  gold  that 
was  occupied  for  the  work."  Excd.  xxxviii.  Neuterly,  to 
practise  or  follow  any  business.  "  Occupy  tiUi  couic."  LuU 
xix.  L3. 
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To  OCCU'R,  ».  n.  [from  oh,  to,  and  cttrro,  to  run,  Lat.J 
l»  piTsent  to  the  memory  or  attenliun  ;  to  appear  in  differ- 
ent places  ;  to  meet,  clash,  or  ttrikc  iigiiiust.  To  obviate, 
or  oppose. 

OCCURRENCE,  *.  \occuirence,  Fr.]  an  incident;  acci- 
dental event;  occasional  presentation. 

OCCU'RRENT,  s.  [oceimciis,  from  ocatrro,  to  occur,  Lat.] 
aiiv  event  or  thing  thiit  happens. 

OCCU'RSION,  5.  ft'romot,  to,  and  cnrro,  to  run,  Lat.]  a 
clash,  hurt,  or  blow,  by  the  meeting;  of  two  bodies  to- 
gether. 

O'CEAN,  (os/ieaH)  s.  [ocean,  Fr.  oceanus,  Lat.]  in  geo- 
graphy, is  that  vast  collection  of  salt  and  uavigabfe  waters, 
ni  winch  the  two  continents,  the  first  including  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa,  and  the  last  America,  are  intllosed  like 
islands.  The  ocean  is  distinguished  into  three  grand  divi- 
sions. 1.  The  Atlantic  Ocean,  which  divides  Europe  and 
Africa  from  America,  and  is  generally  about  3000  niiles 
wide.  2.  The  Pacific  Ocean,  or  South  Sea,  which  divides 
America  from  Asia,  and  is  generally  about  10,000  miles 
over;  and,  3.  The  Indian  Ocean,  which  separates  the  In- 
dies from  Africa,  and  is  3000  miles  over.  The  other  seas, 
w  liich  are  called  oceans,  are  only  parts  or  branches  of  these, 
and  usually  receive  their  names  from  the  countries  they 
border  upon.  Any  immense  expanse.  "  The  boundless 
•f<a«  of  eternity."  Locke. 

O'CEAN,  (oi/ieon)  n.  belonging  to  the  main  sea. 

OCE'LLATED,  «.  [from  ofH/i«,  the  eye,  Lat.]  resembling 
the  eye.  . 

O'CELOT,  s.  in  zoology,  an  animal  *>f  the  cat  kind, 
which  inhabits  Mexico,  and  is  covered  with  more  beautiful 
spots  than  even  the  leopard. 

O'CIIIMY,  {ukivw)s.  [ibrmed  by  corruption  from  aMiemi/] 
a  mixed  base  metal. 

OTHIIE,  (6/«»)  s.  [Fr.  ockra.  Or.]  in  mineralogy,  a  com- 
bination of  an  earth  with  osyde  or  carbonate  of  iron. 
Ochres  are  of  several  kinds,  distinguished  by  their  colours. 

O'CHREOUS,  {ikreous)a.  consisting  of  ochre. 

O'CHRE  Y,  {okreii)tt.  partaking  of  ocre. 

O'CTAOON,  s.  [from  ohto,  eight,  and  ^nnia,  a  corner,  Gr.] 
in  geometry,  a  figure  of  eight  sides  and  angles. 
,    OCTA'GONAL,  a.  having  eight  sides  and  angles. 

OCTA'NOULAR,  «.  [from  octo,  eight,  and  aii^iilns,  a 
corner,  Lat.]  having  eight  angles. 

0CTA'NGULAR:<ESS,  *.  the  quality  of  having  eight 
angles. 

O  CTANT,  or  O'CTILE,  <t.  [from  octo,  eight,  Lat.]  in 
astrology,  appHfd  to  a  planet  in  such  a  position  with 
respect  to  another,  that  their  places  are  only  one-eighth 
of  a  circle,  or  46  degrees  distant  from  each  other. 

O'CTAVE,  s.  [Fr.  from  octo,  eight,  Lat.]  the  eighth  day 
after  some  particular  festival,  in  music,  an  eighth,  or  in- 
terval of  ei"ht  sounds. 

OCTA'VO,  s.  I  Lat.]  applied  to  a  book,  whose  leaves  are 
one-eighth  of  a  sheet  of  paper. 

OCTE'NNIAL,  a.  [from  ocio,  eight,  and  annus,  a  year, 
Lat.]  happening  every  eighth  year  ;  lasting  eight  vears. 

OCTOBER,  s.  [Lat.J  the  tenth  month  in  order  from 
January.  October  is  drawn  in  a  garment  of  yellow  and 
carnation  ;  upon  his  head  a  garland  of  oak  leaves  ;  in 
his  right  hand  the  sign  Scorpio,  in  bis  left  a  basket  of 
services. 

O'CTONARY,  a.  [from  octo,  eight,  Lat.]  belonging  to  the 
unmher  eight. 

OCTONO'CULAR,  a.  [from  octo,  eight,  and  ocidiu,  the 
eye,  Lat.]  having  eight  eyes.  "  Spiders  are  octonoctdar," 
Jierb, 

OCTOPETALOUS,  s.  [from  ohto,  eight,  and  petalon,  a 
a  tlower  leaf,  Gr.J  having  eight  flower  leaves. 

O'CTOSTYLE,  *.  [from  okto,  eight,  and  stylos,  a  column, 
Or.]  the  i'ace  of  a  building  having  eight  coluoins. 

(yCTUPLE,  a.  [octuphs,  Lat.]  eight  fold. 

OCULAR, o.[oc«/aiVe,  Fr.  from  ncidna,  an  cyc,  I^t.J  de- 
pending on  the  eye  ;  known  by  the  eye. 
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0'CUL.\RLy,  «(f.  in  lueh  a  manner  as  to  be  visible  t<» 
the  eye. 

O'CULATE,  a.  [from  otuliis,  an  eye,  Lat.]  having  eyes ; 
knowing  or  perceiving  by  the  eye. 

OCULIST,  s.  [from  och/m,  the  eye,  Lat.]  one  wbo  pro- 
ft'sses  to  cure  the  disorders  of  the  eye. 

O'CZAKOW,  or  OcHZ  AKOIF,  a  town  lately  of  Turkey  in 
Europe,  but  now  included  in  New  Russia,  or  the  govcnimeat 
of  Catherinensiaf.  \t  is  seated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Dnieper,  opposite  Kinburn,  190  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Constan- 
tinople.   Lat.  46. 50.  N.  Ion.  33.  16.  E. 

ODD,  a.  \od,  Brit.]  not  even;  not  to  be  divided  into 
even  numbers  ;  more  than  a  round  number,  or  the  immber 
mentioned.  Particular  ;  strange  ;  uncouth  ;  whimsical ; 
fantastical;  uncommon;  luilucky  ;  unlikely  singular. 

O'DDLY,  ad.  in  a  strange,  singular,  or  unaccountable 
manner  ;  in  such  a  manucr  as  not  to  be  divided  into  an  even 
number. 

O'DDNESS,  *.  the  state  of  being  uneven ;  singularity,  pe- 
culiarity, strangeness,  or  uncouthncss. 

ODDS,  s.  the  excess  of  two,  compared  with  each  other  ; 
advantage  or  superiority  for  oi  against  a  thing  ;  a  quarrel, 
debate,  dispute,  or  difl'erence. 

ODE,  s.  [Gr.]  a  song,  or  poetical  composition,  to  be 
sung  or  set  to  music.  An  Ode  may  be  either  sublime  or  of 
the  lower  strain,  jocose  or  serious,  mournful  or  exulting,  even 
sometimes  satirical,  but  never  epigrammatical ;  and,  in  short, 
it  mav  consist  of  wit,  but  not  of  that  turn  which  is  the  peci- 
liar  charactaristic  of  an  epigram.  At  first,  indeed,  the  verse 
of  the  ode  was  but  of  one  kind  ;  but  for  the  sake  of  pleasure, 
and  to  adapt  it  to  music,  the  poets  so  varied  the  numbers  and 
feet,  that  their  kinds  are  now  almost  innumerable.  One  of 
the  most  considerable  is  the  Pindaric,  distinguished  by  its 
boldness,  and  the  rapidity  qf  its  flight. 

O'DIIIAM,  a  town  of  Hamvjshire.  It  is  a  corporation, 
and  the  place  where  David,  king  of  Scotland,  was  kept 
prisoner.  It  is  situated  on  a  navigable  canal,  from  the  Wye 
and  Thames,  to  Basingstoke,  24  miles  N.  E.  of  Winchester, 
and  42  W.  by  S.  of  London.     Market  on  Saturday. 

O  DIN,  *.  in  mythology,  the  god  of  war,among  the  antient 
inhabitants  of  the  N.  of  Europe.  He  was  othenvisc 
called  Woden,  and  the  Wednesday  was  dedicated  to  his 
honour. 

O'DIOUS,  a.  [odiosus,  from  odi,  to  hate,  Lat.  odieiix,  I'r.J 
exposed  to  hate  ;  causing  hate  ;  hatefid,  abominable,  de- 
testable. 

O'DIOUSLY',  ad.  hatefully,  abominably,  invidiously. 

O'DIOUSNESS, «.  the  quality  which  renders  a  person  or 
thing  the  object  of  hatred  ;  thestateof  being  hated. 

O'DIUM,  s.  JLat.J  hatred  ;  the  quality  of  provoking 
hatred. 

ODONTA'LGIC,  o.  [from  odon,  a  tooth,  and  algos,  pain, 
Gr.]  pertaining  to  the  toothach.  - 

0'DOR.\TE,  a.  [from  orfor,  a  scent,  Lat.]  scented  ;  having 
a  stronjc  scent.  • 

ODORI  FERGUS,  'a.  [from  odor,  a  scent,  and  fero,  to 


bring,  Lat. Igiving  scent^;  fragrant ;  p.erfumed 
grancf. 


ODORIFEROUSNESS,    s.  sweetness    of  scent;    fia- 


0'DOROUS,ffl. [from  orfor,  a  scent,  Lat.]  sweet-scented; 
fragrant;  perfumed. 

O'DOUR,  s.  {odor,  Lat.J  a  scent  or  smell,  whether  good 
or  bad  ;  but  most  properly  applied  to  a  sweet  one. 

CC,  a  dipthong  borrowed  from  the  Greeks,  (prou.  like  an 
E.  in  the  following  words)  but  not  properly  belonging  to  our 
language. 

OECONO'MICS,  s.  [from  oihot,  a  house,  and  nomas,  law, 
rule  Gr.]  the  management  of  household  affairs. 

rECONOMIST,  i.  [from  oiAos,  a  house,  and  nomos,  law, 
rule  (Jr.]  one  who  manages  a  family  ;  one  who  conducts  his 
affairs  with  priitjcnce  and  discretion. 

(ECO'NO.M  Y,  s.  [from  oihas,  and  «omM,  jaw,  rule  Gr.J  the 
act' of  prudently  managing  afl'airs ;  thriftiness  ;  good  liug- 
b'dudry.    Also,  the  particular  dispensation  or  order   of 
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things  established  among  the  Jews  and  Cliristians  by  divine 
authority. 

CF.CUME'^'ICAL,  fl.  [eihoumene,  tiie  wliole  inhabited 
■woild,  Gr.]  general ;  respecting  the  wliole  habitable 
vorld. 

TEDE'M  A,  *.  [oidema,  from  oiiko,  to  swell,  Gr.]  a  swelling, 
rontincd  by  surgeons  to  a  white,  soft,   insensible  tumor, 
proceeding  from  cold  and  aqueous  humours,  such  as  hy- 
'  oropic  constitutions. 

(EUE'MATIC,  or  (EDRMATOUS,  a.  loidema,  from 
citlcn,  to  swell,  Gr.]  appertaining  to  an  redcnia. 

fEl'LI.^D,  *.  [from  oei/,  I'r.J  a  glance;  wink;  token 
given  by  tiie  eye. 

O'ER,  contracted  in  poetry  for  over. 

(ESOl'II  A<;US,  t.  [from  oisot,  a  cord  or  pipe,  and  phaf^o, 
to  cat,  Gr.]  in  anatomy  the  j^u'.lct,  or  nicmbrdiious  pipe  or 
passtige,  whereby  our  fooil  is  convoyed  from  the  mouth  to 
the  stomach. 

OF,  (or)  piep.  \qf,  Sax.]  a  particle  used  to  express  the 
geni'ive  in  ICiiglisJi,  and  expresses  properly.  From.  "  Called 
f^orcyra  o/Corcyra."  Slwk.  Kelating  to ;  concerning.  "All 
have  this  sense  of  war."  Smallridge.  Among.  "  Any 
clergyman  of  my  own  ac(iuainlancc."  Suift,  According  to. 
"They  do  o/"  right  belong  to  you."  Ti/lots.  Used  with  the 
reciprocal  pronoun,  it  implies  power,  ability,  choice.or  wil- 
lingness. "  O/himself  is  none,  by  that  eternal  infinite  and 
one."  Dnjd.  Applied  to  families,  being  boni  of;  extrac- 
tion. "A  man  o/'  an  antient  family."  Clur.  Sometimes  it 
signifies  the  matter  of  which  any  thing  is  made.  "  The 
chariot  was  all  «/' cedar.  When  put  before  an  indefinite 
expression  of  time,  it  gives  anndverbialsignitication.  "  Of 
late,"  i.  e.  lately.  In  almost  all  these  senses  it  seems  to 
have  been  borrowed  from,  or  used  in  imitation  of^  tlie  Latin 
prepositions «,  nA,  ais,  c.f,  and  rfc. 

OFF,  ad.[nf,  Belg.]  the  chief  use  of  this  word  is  to  con- 
join it  with  the  verbs,  come,  fli/,  huh,  and  tiihe,  and  is  gene- 
rally opposed  to  mt,  and  then  signifies  reparation,  disunion, 
l)reach  of  conlinuity.  When  ai)plied  to  measure,  it  signifies 
distance.  "  Scarcely  "^' a  imi^."  Shak.  In  painting  or  sta- 
tuary, projection  or  relief.  After  go,  it  implies  vanishing, 
absence,  or  departure.  Absolutely,  it  implies  disappoint- 
ment, defeat,  or  interruption,  as,  "  The  atlair  is  off."  When 
opposed  to  on,  it  implies  in  behalf  or  favour.  When  ap- 
plied to  any  action,  it  implies  change,  alteration,  or  diver- 
sion. Off  hand,  signifies  without  study  or  premedita- 
tion. 

OFF,iiUerj.  au  expression  of  abliorrence,  or  command  to 
depart. 

OI'F,  prep,  is  opposed  to  on  or  upon.  At  a  distance,  ap- 
plied to  place.     "  Two  miles  o^'this  town."  Addison. 

OFFAL,  s.  [perhaps,  from  offa,  a  cidlop,  of  meat,  Lat. 
Skinner  derives  it  from  o^and  /«//]  waste  meat,  or  that 
which  is  not  eaten  at  fable  ;  c;irrinn,  or  coarse  flesh  ;  refuse, 
or  tlKit  which  is  thrown  away  as  of  no  value  ;  any  thing  of 
no  esteem  ;  the  entrails. 

OFFENCE,  s.  [from  offmulo,  to  offend,  Lat.]  any  thing 
which  may  cause  disgust,  on  account  of  being  contrary 
to  law,  or' the  inclination  of  another;  any  thing  liiiU  may 
injure  or  displease. 

OFFE'NCEFUL,  a.  causing  displeasure;  injurious;  con- 
trary to  law. 

OFFE'NCELE^S,  a.  without  doing  injury,  or  any  thing 
♦hat  may  cause  displeasure;  innoceut,  harmless,  inofl'cn- 
«ve. 

To  OFFE'ND,  v.  a.  [nffendo,  Lat.]  to  irritate,  or  make 
angry;  to  attack;  to  assail;  to  transgress;  to  injure;  to 
violate.  Neuterly,  to  be  criminal ;  to  provoke  to  anger;  to 
be.guilty  of  a  transgression  of  any  rule. 

OFFE'NDFiR,  J.  a  criminal;  transgressor;  one  who  has 
done  an  iniury. 

OF FlVynilESS,  s.  a  female  offender. 

OFFK'NSIVE,  n.  [from  offendo,  to  offend,  Lat.]  causing 
^n^jer,  displeasing,  pain,  assailant ;  disgustful ;  injurious. 
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OFFENSIVELY,  ad.  in  such  a  manner  as  to  displease, 
or  cause  uneasiness  or  hatred. 

OFFE'NSIVKNESS,  J.  mischief;  uneasiness;  injury,  or 
cause  of  disgust. 

'I'o  O'FFEU,  V.  a.  [offero,  Lat.  offrir,  Fr.]  to  present  to  ti 
person  ;  to  hold  so  as  a  person  may  receive.  To  sacrifice, 
or  immolate.  To  bid,  applied  to  price.  To  attempt;  to 
commence.  To  propose.  Neuterly,  to  be  present,  or  to 
present  itself;  to  make  an  attempt. 

O'FFER,  J.  \offre,  Fr.]  proposal  of  an  advantage  to  ano- 
ther ;  a  proposal  made  ;  the  price  bid  at  a  sale  or  market  9 
attempt  or  endeavour;  first  advance. 

O'FFERER,  s.  one  w  ho  makes  a  proposal ;  one  who  sa- 
crifices, or  dedicates  in  worship. 

OTFERING,  s.  any  thing  sacrificed  on  a  religious  ac- 
count. 

OFFERTORY,  *.  [offertoire,  Fr.]  the  thing  offered  ;  the 
act  of  offering ;  the  place  where  alms  are  offered  in  a 
church. 

OFFICE,  s:  [office,  Fr.  qffidum,  Lat.]  any  public  charge, 
or  employment ;  agency;  peculiar  use;  act  of  good  or  ill, 
voluntarily  proflered  ;  private  employment;  act  of  worship; 
formulary  of  devotions;  place  appropriated  tcf  parlfcular 
business ;  a  place  where  business  is  transacte<l. 

O'FFICER,  s.[qfficicr,  Fr.]  a  man  employed  by  the  public; 
a  commander  in  an  army  ;  one  who  has  the  power  of  apprc- 
hcjiding  criminals,  or  arresting  debtors.  Commission-Officcrx 
are  those  appointed  by  the  king's  commission;  such  are  all 
from  the  general  10  the  cornet  inclusive,  thus  denominated 
in  contradistinction  to  Warrnnt-Ofiicers,  who  are  appointed 
by  thecolonel  or  captain'swarrant,  as  quarter-masters,  Ser- 
jeant's, corporal's,  and  even  chaplains  and  surgeons.  Vield- 
Officrrsare  such  as  command  a  whole  regiment ;  as  the  colo- 
nel,lieutenant-col()nel,  iuid  major.  /^/ff;;--0^'fe«areadrilinds, 
commodores,  and  commanders  of  sqtiadrons.  (ienrrni  00- 
cers  are  those  whose  command  e\tends  to  a  body  of  forces, 
composed  of  several  regiments  ;  sucl:  are  the  general,  lieu- 
tenant-general, major-generals,  and  brigadiers.  Sinff  Offlnrs 
are  such  a.s,  in  the  king's  presence,  bear  a  while  slali,  or 
wand  ;  and  at  other  limes,  at  their  going  abroad,  have  it 
carried  before  them  by  a  footman  bareheaded  ;  such  are  the 
lord-steward,  lord-chamberlain,  lord  treasurer,  &c.  The 
white  staff  is  taken  for  a  commission;  and,  at  the  king's 
death,  eachoflhcse  officers  breaks  his  staff  over  the  hearse 
made  for  the  king's  body,  and  by  this  means  lays  flown  his 
commission,  and  discharges  his  inferior  ofiicers.  Siiba/terie- 
Officers  are  all  who  administer  justice  in  the  name  of  sub- 
jects ;  as  those  who  act  luuler  the  earl-marshal,  admiral,  tVe. 
In  the  army,  the  subaltern  ofiicers  are  the  lieutenants,  coi^ 
nets,  ensigns,  Serjeants,  and  corporals. 

OTFICFREli,  a.  supplied  with  commanders. 

OFFl'CIAL,  {uffisldal)  a.  [Fr.]  conducive  towards  per- 
forming any  public  charge. 

OFIT'CIAL,  (offtshial)s.  a  person  commissioned  to  judge 
causes  in  au  ecclesiastical  court. 

On-lC]ALTY,  {of ishialt!/)  s.[officialiii,  Fr.j  the  chargte 
or  post  of  an  official. 

To  OFFI'CIATE,  {offishinu)  r.  n.  to  discharge  any  office, 
generally  applied  to  acts  of  worshrji ;  to  perform  an  otjicc 
for  another.  Actively,  to  give  in  consequence  of  office. 
"  IVlerelv  to  officiate  light."  Milt. 

OFFICi'NAL,  rt.  [from  uffidna,  Lat.J among  apothttaries, 
used  in  shops. 

OFFICIOUS,  (iiffl. ill  ions)  a.  [from  cfficiam,  office,  duty, 
Lat.]  doing  good  offices,  or  acts  of  kindness,  in  a  good 
sense,  .^s5isting  or  intermeddling  with  the  affairs  of 
auotlier,  without  being  invited  or  welcome  ;  forward,  in  a 
bad  sense. 

OFITCIOUSLY,  (qffifliioiishf)  ad.  in  sucha  manner  as  to 
be  loo  fund  pf  assisting  a  person,  or  intermeddling  in  his 
affairs,  without  being  asked  «r  welcome.  Kindly,  or  with 
unasked  kindne.ss,  in  a  good  sense. 

OFFlCIOUSNliSS,   {qffii/iimiiiiess)  s.  ioo  great  a  rendi- 
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hcss  to  assist  or  oblige  a)U)tlicr,  commonly  used  in  a  bad 
«ei1sc.    Scn'ice,  in  a  good  sense. 

OTI  Ii\G,  *.  in  sailor's  language,  is  tbe  open  sea,  or  far 
from  land.  ^V"l^cn  a  ship  is  sailing  to  sea,  tliey  say,  she 
itandsforthe  Offing. 

O'KFSKT,  .s-.a  sprout,  a  shoot  of  a  plant. 

O'KFSCOURING,  s.  a  part  rubbed  off  in  ckaning  or 
scotirini^  ;  rcftlse. 

OTF.'iPRING,  s.  the  thin?  propagiitcd  or  generated ; 
children,  descendants ;  a  production  of  any  kind. 

OFT,  ad.  [oft,  Sax.]  frequently ;  several  times  ;  often  ; 
tiot  rarelvi;  not  seldom. 

O'FTJiN,  (usually  pronounced  as  if  spelt  ii/n)  a,  in  the 
comparative,  oftener,  in  the  superlative,  ofttnest ;  many 
times;  frequently. 

OFTENTIMES,  ad,  many  times ;  more  than  once  or 
twice;  frequently. 

.GTTTIMF.S,  rtd.  many  times;  frequently. 

OGE'E,  or  OG  I'VE,  in  architecture,  a  nioulding,  consist- 
ing of  a  round  and  a  hollow,  almost  in  the  form  of  an  S. 

I'o  O'GLE,  V.  ti.  [ough,  Belg.]  to  view  with  stolen  glances, 
in  order  to  escape  notice. 

_  O'GLER,  s.  \ongheler,  Belg.]  one  that  views  another  by 
side  or  stolen  glances. 

OGRE'SSES,  s.  in  heraldry,  cannon  balls  of  a  black  co- 
lour. 

OH,  interj.  an  exclamation  made  use  of  to  express  sorrow, 
pain,  Of  surprise. 

OHETERO'A,  oneof  the  Society  Isles  in  the  South  Sea, 
about  12  miles  long,  and  6  wide,  inhabited  by  people  of  a 
very  large  stature.    Lat.  22.  204.  S.  Ion.  160. 4.!.  W. 

OHI'O,  a  river  of  North  .America,  which  rises  in  the  Al- 
legany Mountains,  and  falls  into  the  Mississippi  in  about  37 
degrees  of  N.  latitude. 

OIL,  *.  [oecl.  Sax.]  a  fat,  unctuous,  thin,  and  inflammable 
juice,  drawn  from  several  botlies,  cither  by  expression  or 
distillation. 
,    To  OIL,  ».  o.  to  smear  with  oil. 

OI'LCOLOUR,  ».  colour  made  by  grinding  coloured  sub- 
stances in  oil. 

OI'LINESS,  s.  greasiness ;  unctuosity  ;  the  quality  ap- 
proaching to,  or  like  that  of,  oil. 

Ol'LM  AN,  s.  one  who  trades  in  oils,  pickles,  &c. 

OTLSHOP,  s.  a  shop  where  oil,  pickles,  and  other  com- 
modities, are  vended. 

OI'LY,  a.  fat ;  greasy  ;  resembling  oil. 
'    ToOINT,  V.  «.  [from  oiiu,  Fr.]to  anoint ;  to  smear  with- 
something  greiisy. 

OITs'TnlENT,  t.  a  medicine  made  of  unctuous,  oily,  or 
greasy  substances. 

O'KRHAM,  the  county  town  of  Rutlandshire,  is  pretty 
well  built,  and  has  a  free-school,  and  an  hospital.  The  first 
lime  any  peer  of  the  realm  comes  within  the  precinct  of  his 
lordship,  he  forfeits  a  shoe  from  the  horse  he  rides  on  to  the 
lerd  of  the  manor,  unless  he  commutes  for  it  with  money. 
It  is  seated  in  a  rich  valley  called  the  Vale  of  Catmos,  28 
miles  S.  by  E.  of  Nottingham,  and  ds  N.  by  W.  of  London. 
Market  on  Monday  antrSaturday. 

O'KElNGHAiNi,  Okinoham,  or  Wokingham,  a 
town  of  Berkshire,  (but  partly  situated  in  Wiltshire)  with  a 
small  manufactory  of  denims,  and  some  mills  for  throwing 
silk.  It  is  8  miles  S.  E.  of  Reading,  and  32  W.  of  London. 
Market  on  Tuesday. 

O-KER.j.     See'OcHRE. 

OLD,  a.  [cvld.  Sax.  alt,  Teut.]  advanced  in  years,  or 
beyond  the  middle  age  of  life.  Oflong  continuance  ;  begun 
long  ago ;  not  new  ;  anticnt ;  not  modern  ;  subsisting  be- 
fore somelhing  else,  opposed  to  last ;  long  practised,  or  ve- 
teran. In  familiar  or  burlcs(|ue  language,  more  than  enough ; 
a  frequent  repetition  of  the  same  thmg.  0/  old,  signifies 
long  ago,  or  in  times  long  past. 

OLfJFA'SHIONED,  a.  made  in  a  form  at  present  laid 
aside,  or  not  used. 
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O'LDNESS,  s.  old  age  j  antiquity  ;  the  quality  of  being 
old,  impaired  by  age  or  tune. 

OLEA'GINOUS,  a.  [nleaginus,  from  o2e«,  an  olive,  Lat.] 
oily ;  unctuous. 

OLEA'GINOU.SNESS, ...  oiliness. 

OLEA'NDER,  t.[oku)ube,  Fr.]  the  plant  rose  bay.    . 

OLEO'SE,  a.  [titeosiis,  from  olea,  an  olive,  Lat.]  oily. 

OLFACTORY,  a.  [ol/actoire,  Fr.J  having  tile  sense  of 
smelling. 

OLID,  or  O'LIOPUS,  a.  lolidus,  from  olea,  an  olive,  Lat/} 
stinking. 

OLUJA'RCIIICAL,  {uligarhihd)  a.  [idigarcliicut,  Lat. 
from  o%c«,  a  few,  and  arcAe,  government,  Gr.]  belonging  to 
an  oligarchy. 

OLIGARCHY,  (oligarhy)  s.  [from  oligoi,  a  few,  and 
arche,  a  government.  Or.]  a  form  of  government,  which 

E laces  the  supreme  power,in  a  small  number,  generally  Ho- 
les; aristocracy.  ^ 

O'LIO,  s.[olla,  Span.]  a  rich  dish  made  of  different  sorts 
of  meat ;  a  medley. 

O'LITORY,  n.ffrom  oUtor,  a  gardener,  Lat.]  belonging 
to  the  kitchen  garden. 

OLIVA'STER,  a.  [olivasti-c,  Fr.  from  oliva,  an  olive  tree, 
Lat.J  darkly-brown,  tawny.     "  O/Zfrtrfcc  and  pale."  Jiur. 

OLIVE,  ». [«/ert,  Lat.] a  tree  producing  an  oblon,!;  fruit, 
about  the  size  of  a  damascene,  wnich  is  pickled  ;  it  is  famous 
for  its  oil,  and  was  formerly  used  as  an  emblem  of  pence. 

O'LLERTON,  a  small  town  of  Nottinghamshire,  with  a 
market  on  Friday.    Distant  from  London  138  miles. 

_  O'LMUTZ,  a  trading  town  of  Germany,  capital  of  Mora- 
via, and  a  circle  of  the  same  name,  with  a  college,  a  riding 
academy,  and  a  learned  society.  It  is  well  built,  populous, 
and  fortifieil,  and  is  seated  on  the  river  Morawa,  80  miles 
N.  by  E.  of  Vienna,  and  97  S.  S.  E.  of  Breslaw. 

O'LNEY,  a  townof  Bucks,  with  a  considerable  manufac- 
ture of  bonclace.  It  is  seated  on  the  river  Ouse,  12  miles 
S.  E.  of  Northampton,  and  66"  N.  N.  W.  of  London.  Mar- 
ket on  Monday. 

OLONE'TZ,  a  town  of  Russia,  famous  for  its  mines  of 
iron,  and  its  mineral  water.  It  is  situated  in  the  govrrn- 
nient  of  the  same  name,  on  the  river  Olonza,  which  falls 
into  the  E.  side  of  the  Lake  I.adoga.  Lat.  01.  20.  N.  Ion. 
34. 20.  E. 

OLONETZ,a  government  of  Russia,  included  formerly 
in  thatof  Novogorod.  Here  are  some  considerable  iron 
works. 

OLY'MPIAD,  s.  [from  Oli/mims,  a  town  in  Greece,  where 
the  Olympic  games  were  celebrated,  Gr.J  in  chronology, 
the  space  or  period  of  four  years,  whereby  the  Greeks  rec- 
koned their  time. 

OLY'MPUS,  a  mountain  of  Asia  Minor.  It  is  one  of  the 
highest  and  most  considerable  mountains  of  Asia  ;  and  its 
summit  is  always  covered  with  snow. 

O'MBRE,  {omber)  s.  [Iwmbrc,  Span.]  a  game  of  cards 
plaved  by  three  persons. 

OMEGA,  «.[Gr.]  the  last  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet. 
In  Scripture,  it  is  an  appellation  given  to  God,  who  calls 
himself  the  Alpha  and  the  Oiiic^a,  the  beginning  and  the 
end. 

O'MELET,  s.  \omehttc,  Fr.]  a  pancake  of  eggs. 

O'MEN,  s.  ILat.J  any  sign  or  token  by  which  a  lutuie 
event  may  be  foretold. 

O'MENED,  a.  containing  prognostics,  or  signs  by  which 
future  events  may  be  foretold. 

OME'NTUM,  s.  [Lat.]  in  anatomy,  the  cawl  that  covers 
the  guts,  called  also  reticulum,  from  its  structure  resembling 
that  of  a  net. 

O'MER,  *.  [Heb.la  Hebrew  measure  containing  about 
three  pints  and  a  half  English. 

O'MER,  St.  a  large  and  populous  town  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Straits  of  Calais.  The  hosjiital  and  college  here 
are  worthy  of  notice.    It  is  13.0  miles  N .  of  Paris. 

To  O'MlNATE  V.  a.  [from  vmen,  a  token  of  good  or  bad 
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luck,    Laf.l    to    foicilicu  ;     to    prognoslicale  ;     to    fore- 
token. 

OMINATION,  ;r.  I  froii!  omei.,  a  token  of  good  or  bud 
luck,  Lat.]a  prognostic. 

OMINOUS,  a.  foresheuit:^  sometliin<j  future,  nioslfy 
used  ill  a  bad  tense.  Containing  signs  of  somctliing  good 
or  ill. 

OMINOUSLY, ml.  with  good  or  bad  omen. 

O'MINOUSNKSS,  *.  the  quiiiity  of  betokening  some  fu- 
ture ill  or  ifood. 

OMISSION,  {otnishon)  s.  [I'mi.uio,  Lat.]  Ilie  act  of  for- 
bearing to  do  something  tluil  ought  to  be  done  ;  a  ncglecl 
of  duty,  opposed  to  a  commission  of  evil. 

To  OMIT,  V.  a.  [omitto,  Lat.]  to  leave  out  ;  not  to  men- 
tion ;  to  neglect  donig  >vhat  ought  to  be  done. 

OMrrTANClC,  ».  forbearance.  Not  in  use.  "  Oiniltance 
is  not  quittance."  S/iak. 

OMNIFA'lUOUS,  «.  [omnifaiiiis,  from  omnis,  all,  Lat.] 
of  all  kinds  or  varieties. 

OMNIFEllOUS,  [from  omnis,  all,  aiidfero,  to  bear,  Lat.] 
all-bearing. 

OININITIC,  a.  [from  omids,  all,  and  facio,  to  make,  Lat.] 
all-creating. 

O'MNIFOIIM,  «.  [from  omnis,  all,  and/orma,  shape,  Lat.J 
of  all  shapes. 

OMNIGENOUS,  a.  [from  omnis,  all,  and  i<;cnus,  a  kind, 
Lat.lconsisting  of  all  kinds. 

OMNIPA'fllTY,  s.  [from  omnis,  all,  and  par,  equal,  Lat.] 
general  eqiialilv. 

O.MNI'PO TP.NCE,  or  OMNI  P0TI>;NC  Y,  s.  [from  omnis, 
all,  and  potens,  powerful,  Lat.J  almighty  power. 

OMNI'POTENT,  a.  [from  omnis,  all,  and  potens,  power- 
ful, Lat.]  all.  powerful,  almighty. 

OMNtPRE'SENCE,  f.  [from  oniH7»,  all,  «nA  present,  pre- 
.  sent,  Lai.]  ubiquity  ;  unbounded  presence. 

OMNIPRE'SENT,  rt.  present  everv   where;  nbiquitary. 

OMNI'SCIKNCE,  or  OMNI'SCIENCY,  {cmmshifnce)  s. 
[from  omnis,  all,  and  scio,  to  know,  Lat.]  the  knowledge  of 
all  things  ;  infinite  knowledge. 

OMNT.SCIKNT,  (omntshicnt)a.  [from  omnis,  all,  and  srio, 
to  know,  Lat.J  knowing  every  thing  ;  of  infinite  knov  ledge, 
and  alllinownig. 

OMNI'SCIOUS,  (omnisliioiis)  a.  [from  omnis,  all,  and  scio, 
to  know,  LatJ  knowing  all  things;  all-knowing. 

OMNrVOROUS,  a.  I  from  omnis,  all,  and  vuro,  to  devour, 
Lat.  1  all-devouring. 

OMNIUM,  s.  [from  omnis,  all,  Lat.]  a  term  of  finance, 
denoting  all  the  particulars  included  jn  the  contract  between 
government  and  the  public  for  a  loan,  such  as  stock  at  3  or 
4prr  ceiit.  lottery  tickets  at  a  stipuluted  price,  atmuities  for 
a  certain  term,  <S;c. 

OMOPLaTE,  s.  [from  omos,  the  shouldeT,  r.tul  plains, 
broad,  Lat.]  the  shoulder  blade. 

OMPHALOTTIC,  *.  [from  omphnh:,  the  Havel,  and 
optikos,  belonging  to  sight,  Gr.lan  opi.'c  glass  that  is  convex 
on  both  sides,  commonly  called  a  convex  lens. 

OMRAHS,  the  title  of  the  great  lords  at  the  Mogul's 
«ourt. 

ON,  pj-w.  [<»»,  Belg.  an,  Tent.]  upon;  supported  by; 
or  covered  with.  The  subject  of  action.  Dependence  or  re- 
liance. "  On  God's  providence."  Snmllriclffe.  The  motive 
or  occasion  of  any  thnig.  Assoon  asany  tlinigis  done.  "On 
the  receipt  of  a  letter."  Dryd.  The  period  at  which  any  thing 
happens.  Inthreats,  it  is  put  before  the  thing  threatened, 
and  implies  it  will  be  in  danger  for  want  of  compliance. 
*'  On  thy  life."  Dn/d.  The  state  of  any  .thing.  "  The 
hcav'ns  on  fire."  S/uik.  A  condition  of  a  bargain  or  sale. 
"  On  more  easy  terms."  Dri/d.  Sometimes  it  is  used  to 
imply  distinction  or  opposition.  "The  Rhodians  o»  tlie 
other  side."  Knolhs.  When  used  by  contraction  before  it, 
it  signifies  of.  •"  A  gamester  has  but  a  poor  trade  on't." 
Locke.  SvNON.  On,  Upon.  These  two  words  are  indiscri- 
minately used  one  for  another,  on  all  occasions  ;  but  with 
l^reat  impropriety.    On  rather  signitics  t_y  ;  as,  on  my  word, 
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*n  my  honour,  iVc.  whereas  vpon  means  vp,  on  the  lop  oT, 
and  is  applied  to  matter;  as,  npoti  the  table,  i7k/«  the  cliarr, 
i//)on  the  house,  &c. 

ON,  «(/.  forward  ;  in  succession  or  progress;  wilhoyt 
erasing;  upon  the  body.  "  Her  patches  and  jewels  tu." 
Prior.    Resolution  to  advance,   used  elliptically  for^o  ««. 

ON,  intrrj.  a  word  of  incitement  or  encoaragcmcnt  to 
proceed,  or  attack,  used  elliptically  instead  of  2:0  on. 

ONCE,  (wojice)  arf.  only  one  time;  a  single  time.  Used 
with  at,  the  same  time.  In  an  indivisible  point  of  -time. 
J'ornierly.  "  My  soul  had  once  some  foolish  fouduess  for 
thee."  Addis.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  this  word  seems 
to  be  rather  a  noun  than  an  adverb,  when  it  has  at  before 
it,  or  when  it  is  joined  with  an  adjective  :  as,  ylt  once,  or 
this  once. 

ONE,  (mom)  a.  [o'ne,  Sax.J  single  ;  any  thing  expressed 
by  an  unit ;  any.  Used  with  anethcr,  belonging  to  both. 
Opposed  to  another,  different.  Opposed  {outlier,  one  of  the 
two  certain,  or  particular.  Used  with  day,  in  a  pasi  tense  ; 
otherwise  it  signifies  some  time  to  come,  when  used  with  a 
future  tense.     "  Shall  one  day  faint."  Duties. 

ONE,  (k'oh)*.  followed  with  hy  ome,  it  implies  singly,  or 
a  single  person.  "Raising  one  by  owe  the  suppliant  crew." 
Drjfd.  A  single  thing.  A  person.  Concord  ;  agreeoient. 
A  person  of  a  particular  character.  "  One  that  loved  not 
wisely."  Shah.  This  word  is  used  in  the  plural,  either  when 
it  stands  for  persons  indefinitely ;  as,  "  The  great  ones  of  the 
world  ;"  or  when  if  relates  to  sometliing  going  before,  or  is 
used  instead  of  a  noun  plural ;  as,  "  These  successes  are  more 
glorious — than  such  ruinous  otus."  Glanv.  Sometimes  it  is 
used  before  an  impersonal  verb,  to  signify  any  person,  or 
man  ;  this  was  by  the  Saxons  expressed  b.y  man ;  but  as  Dr. 
Hickes  judiciously  observes,  our  use  of  this  word  is  cither 
borrowed  frcjm  the  Italian  imo,  or  nn,  Fr.  "One  would  inm- 
gine."  Atterb.  . 

O'Nl'^BERRY,  ».  the  herb  paris,  called  also  true-love. 

0'NFJ'"iYED,  (iciiiteytrf)  a.  having  one  eye  ;  monocular. 

ONEIROCRITIC,  *.  [from  oneiros,  a  dream,  and  hrisit, 
judgment,  Gr.l  an  interpreter  of  dreams. 

ONEIIIOCRITICAL,  a.  [from  eneiros,  a  dream,  and 
krisis,  judgment.  Or.]  belonging  to  the  interpretation  o( 
dreams. 

ON ENESS,  {iciinness) s.  unity  ;  the  quality  of  being  one. 

O'NEllARY,  a.  [onerarins,  from  onus,  a  burdei.,  Lat.j 
fitted  for  carriage  or  burdens  ;  comprising  a  burden. 

ONERA'TION,  4.  [from  omim,  a  burden,  Lat.]  the  act  of 
loading. 

O'NEROUS,  a.  [from  onus,  a  burden,  Lat.J  burdensome. 
Figuratively,  oppressive. 

O'NGAli,  a  town  of  Essex,  with  a  market  on  Saturdaj'. 
It  is  21  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  London. 

O'NION,  {union)  s.  [oignon,  Fr.]  an  aromatic  strong- 
scented  plant,  with  a  bulbous,  coated,  and  orbicular  roof. 

ONLY,  a.  from  one,  onljj,  or  onelihe,  whence  by  con  trac- 
tion oneh/ ;  [onlic,  Sax.]_  Single  ;  without  any  other  of  the 
same  kind  or  species  ;  thisabove  all  others;  this  without  any 
more.  Synon.  When  speaking  of  a  thing  we  make  use 
of  the  word  only,  we  mean  there  is  no  other  of  the  same 
kind  ;  when  that  of  alone,  that  it  is  not  accompanied  with 
any  other. 

0'NLY,arf.  simply  ;  singly  ;  barely  ;  thus  and  no  other- 
wise ;  without  any  more. 

O'NOMANCY,"*.  [from  ononia,  a  name,  and  tnanteia,  di- 
vination, Gr.l  divination  by  names. 

ONOMA'NTICAL,  [from  onoma,  a  name,  and  manuia, 
divination,  Gr.l  belonging  to  divination  by  names. 

ONSET,  *.  tile  first  attack  or  assault ;  aggression ;  orna- 
mental appendage. 

ONSLAUGHT,  (onslant)  s.  attack  ;  assault.    Not  in  use. 

ONTO'LOGIST,  s.  [from  onla,  beings,  and  %«.«,  a  dis- 
course, Gr.]  a  metaphysician,  or  one  who  considers  the 
properties  of  being  rn  general. 

ONTO'fiOGY,  *.  [from  onta,  beings,  and  logos,  a  dis- 
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eonrst,  Gr.]  tTtP  Jciciice  of  llie  aHeclionsflf  Fjeing  generally ; 
inetapliysics. 

0'N\VA1!D,  ad.  [onihcenril,  Sax.]  forward  ;  pri>grfssi%'ely ; 
somewhat  farther. 

O'NYCHA,  (ouiflta)  t.  in  scripture,  Ihe  oilortfcrous  snail 
or  shell,  ur  thconvx  stone.  Most  of  tiic  commentators  are 
for  the  onyx,  or  otioriferous  shell,  which  is  like  that  of  Ihe 
lish  called  purpura.  The  onyx  is  fi^liod  for  in  the  Kast  in 
watery  places  where  the  spikenard  grows,  which  is  its  food, 
aiid  makes  its  shell  soaroniatic. 

O'NVX,  *.  [Gr.  I  a  semi-pellucid  gem  of  a  dark  liorny 
colour,  with  a  plate  ofaltliiish  white,  and  sometimes  of  a 
red  :  when  a  plate  of  a  reddijh  orl'csh  colour  lies  on  one  or 
both  sides  of  the  white,  it  is  called  a  sardonyx. 

OOZE,  ».  [ttwi,  wetness.  Sax.]  soft  mud;  mire  at  the 
bottom  of  water;  sliiueT;  a  soft  lldw  or  spring,  "  From  his 
first  fountain  and  beginning  oozi."  Prior.  The  liqwor  of  a 
tanner's  vat. 

To  OOZE,  V.  n.  to  flow  by  stealth  ;  to  run  gently ;  to 
slip  awav. 

OO'ZV,  a.  mirv  ;  muddy  ;  slimy. 

To  OPA'CATl'',  V.  «.  [from  opacus,  dark,  Lat.]  to  darken, 
cloud,  shade,  or  obscure. 

OPA'CITY,  s.  [from  opactts,  dark,  Lat.]  cloudiness ;  want 
of  transparency. 

OPA'COUS,  a.  [from  opacus,  Lat.]  dark ;  Toid  of  light ; 
not  to  be  seen  through. 

O'PAL,  *.  \opahs,  Lat.]  an  elegant  and  singular  stone, 
which,  onaccount  of  its  opacity  aiid  softness,  is  scarcely  to 
be  reckoned  among  the  pellucid  gems.  It  is  naturally  bright, 
smooth,  and  glossy,  and  displays  its  beauties  without  Ihe 
art  of  a  lapidary  ;  in  colour  it  resembles  the  tinest  raother-ol- 
pcarl,  consisting  of  a  bluish  or  greyish  wiiite  ;  but  when 
turned  ditlerently  to  the  light,  rctiects  all  llic  colours  of  Ihe 
rainbow,  amongst  which  the  green,  blue,  and  red,  are  par- 
ticularly beautiful.  The  best  stones  come  from  the  East 
ladies. 

.  OPA'QU  F.,  (o/>oAc)  a.  [from  opncus,  Lat.]  dark  ;  having  no 
light  in  itself;  not  (o  be  seen  through. 

To  OPE,  or  OPEN,  «.  a.  \open,  Sax.]  to  unlock  ;  to  un- 
close ;  to  lay  open ;  to  discover  ;  to  divide  or  cause  a  breach, 
by  which  a  thing  may  be  seen.  "  The  cathedral  church  was 
opened  by  an  earthquake."  Addis.  To  explain  ;  to  discl')se 
by  degrees.  In  law,  to  begin.  "  The  opening  of  your  cause." 
In  anatomy,  to  make  an  incision.  Neuterly,  to  separate  or 
unclose  ;  to  cease  to  be  shut.    In  bunting,  to  bark. 

OPE,  or  O  PEN,  (tlic  e  is  mute  in  pronouncing  this  word 
and  its  following  derivatives  and  compounds;  as,  dpn,opnsr, 
a/mino-,  tVc.  ope  is  used  only  by  old  authors,  and  by  them 
only  in  its  primitive  sense)  o.  unclosed  ;  not  locked  or  shut 
Figuratively,  plain;  apparent;  public;  without  art,  disguise, 
or  reserve.  .Applied  to  the  season,  not  cloudy  or  gloomy. 
Free,  unconfiiied,  or  without  cover,  applied  to  the  air.  Ex- 
posed, or  without  defence,  applied  to  danger  or  injuries. 
Attentive,  applied  eitlier  to  the  eyes  or  ears,  and  followed 
by  fouo  or  i-7M>i. 

^  O'PENER,  s.  one  that  unlocks  or  makes  open.  Figura- 
tively, one  that  explains  or  interprets ;  any  tiling  that  sepa- 
rates or  divides. 

OPENEY'El),  a.  watchful ;  vigilant. 

OPENHA'NDED,  a,  aenerous,  liberal,  Diuuificeut. 

OPENHEA'RTl'^D,  (uim/iarted)  a.  generous  ;  candid  ; 
\oid  of  Iwse  reserve  or  suntlcty. 

OPENHEARTEDNESS,  (opnhirudnett)  t.  generosity, 
liberality,  munificence. 

OP  KN I  NCi,  s.  a  breaeli  or  hole,  aperture,  figuratively, 
the  sight  ofa  tiling  at  a  distance;  a  faint,  imperfect,  or  con- 
fused knowledge. 

OTENLY,  orf.  in  sight;  plainly;  witliout  subterfuge, 
reserve,  or  disguise. 

OPENMOUTHED,  «.  greedy  ;  clamorous ;  unable  to 
keep  a  seerrl. 
OPENNESS,  ».  freedom  from  obscurity  or  ambiguity; 


clearness ;  plainness  ;  freedom  from  dis|^rse,  snbtcrfsigv*, 
or  artifice. 

O'PEUA,  *.  [llal.]  a  poetical  tale,  or  ficlioii,  performed 
with  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  and  adorned  with  scenes 
machines,  and  dancing. 

O'PERABLE,  a.  [operor,  ftoin  opus,  work,  Lat]  cai>ab!; 
of  being  done. 

OPERANT,  a.  [ope; a»/,  Fr.) active  ;  having  power' (a 
produce  any  eft'ect. 

To  O'PERATE,  v.  n.  [from  opus,  work,  Lat.]  to  act ;  to 
produce  an  elTect ;  witlio«,  before  the  subject  of  operation. 

OPERATlONj  s.  [Fr.  nperatio,  from  opus,  work,  Lai.] 
agency  ;  influeiicc  ;  action  ;  an  eflecf.  Figuratively,  an 
eti'ect.  In  surgery,  that  part  of  medicine,  or  the  art  of  heal- 
ing, which  depends  on  the  use  of  instruments.  The  niotioiis 
or  employments  of  an  army. 

O'PERATIVE,  «.  hdv.np-  the  power  of  acting  ;  ettica- 
cious  ;  active  ;  v'goious. 

OPERATOR,  J.  (Lat]  one  tliat  performs  any  act  by  the 
hand;  one  (hat  produces  any  efl'cct. 

OPERO'SE,  a.  [ofei-ostts,  from  opus,  work,  Lat.]  labfui- 
ous  ;  full  pf  trouble  ami  tediousiiess. 

OPHIOPHAGOUS,  a.  [from  op//t>,  a  serpent,  and  plmgoi 
to  eat,  (Jr.]  serpent  eating. 

OPHITES,  (ofitei)!.  jfiom  oj>/iis,?i  serpent,  Cr.]  marble 
ofa  dusky,  greeniih  ground,  with  oblong,  and  usually  square 
spots  ot  'iijbter  green. 

OPHTtl  A  t  MIC,  {ofthalmick)  a.  [from  ophthalmos,  tlic  eye, 
Gr.)  belon^fingtoilie  eye.  .     . 

OPHTHALMY',  (»/J*o/m^)*.  [from  ophihalmns,  tlie«>e, 
Gr.]  a  disease  in  the  eye,  being  an  inflammation  in  its 
coats. 

OPIATE,  s.  [from  opium,  Lat.  a  medicinal  drug]  a  me- 
dicine that  causes  sleep. 

O'PIATE,  a.  soporifcrons  ;  causing  sleep. 

OPI'FICER,  s.  {opifn;  from  opus,  work,  and  facio,  to  make, 
Lat.]  one  that  pertorms  any  work  ;  an  artist.  This  word  ii 
not  received. 

OPINATOR.  *.  [Lai.]  one  who  bolds  an  opinion. 

To  OPI'NE,  r.  n.  [iipinor,  Lat.]  to  be  of  opinion  ;  t« 
guess. 

0P1'NI.4TIVE,  a.  obstinate  in  opinions  already  received  : 
imagined  ;  not  proved. 

OPINIATOR,  s.  [from  opiniatre,  Fr.]one  fond  of  his  own 
notions  ;  inflexible  (rom  hiso-wn  opinion. 

OPINIATER,  (opimater)  a.  [Fr.]  obstinate ;  stubborn. 

OPI'NION,  f.  [!•  r.  o;jiHio,  from  r/niiwr,  to  think,  l.al.| 
a  persuasion  of  the  mind  without  proof  or  certaiii 
knowledge  ;  sentiment ;  judgment ;  notion  ;  a  favourable 
judgment. 

OPI'NIONATIVE,  a.  fond  of  notions  we  have  alrcstd.,-  es- 
poused  or  assented  to  ;  stubborn-  > 

OPINIONATIVELY,  qd.  stubbornly. 

OPINION ATIVENESS, ».  the  quality  ofadhering  inflex. 
iblv  to  preconceived  notions.  •■ 

OPI'NIONIST,  s.  [opinioniste,  Fr.]  a  person  fond  or  con- 
ceited of  his  own  notions. 

O'PIUM,  s.  [Lat.J  a  juice  produced  from  (he  while  sar- 
den  poppy,  partly  ofa  resinous,  partly  of  a  gtitniu>  kiii>l ; 
its  colour  i«  a  dark,  brownish  yellow ;  its  smell  tiead,  faiiii, 
unpleasant ;  and  its  taste  very' bitter  and  acrid.  \  nnvlerale 
dose  makes  the  patient  cheerful,  as  if  he  had  drui+k  wliic, 
removes  melancholy,  and  dissipates  all  sense  of  <laiiger ;  but 
an  immoderate  dose  brings  on  a  kind  of  drunkenness,  wliicit 
occasions  sleep,  and  often  death. 

OPODELDOC,  *.  the  name  ofa  pbister  said  in  be  in- 
vented by  Mindererus,  though  often  mentioned  by  Paracel- 
sus. There  is  a  popular  medicine  of  this  name,  used  ia 
bruises,  numbness,  and  weakness  of  the  joints. 

OPO'PONAX,  s.  [Lat.]  a  gum  resin,  of  a  tolerably  firm 
texture,  strong  disagreeable  smell,  and  an  acrid  and  ex- 
tremely bitter  ^dste. 

OPO'RTO,  or  Porto,  a  hand<oinc  cilj-  and  seaport  of 
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P»jum,  ill  ViMuf.x],  with  an  fxcelloiit  iiarbuiir.  ll  is  noted 
for  its  slroiij  wiiKs,  uinvaidii  of  So,()0(»  pipes  of  which  arc 
cx|)ortL'(l  aiiuiialiy  ;  whence  all  red  wines,  that  come  from 
Simin  <ir  Porlii^'al  to  England,  are  called  Port  wines.  Next 
to  Lisliun,  it  is  the  richest,  most  populous,  and  most  corn. 
Biercial  town  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  sealed  on  the  de- 
clivity of  a  mountain,  ahout  3  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Doiiro,  and  141  IS.  by  E.  of'Lisbon.  Lat.  41. 10.  N.  Ion.  8. 
17.  W. 

OPOSSUM,  s.  in  zoology,  an  animal  liavin';  a  poncli  or 
false  helly,  into  which  its  yonug  »ines  retire  for  protection. 
There  are  various  species  of  o|>ossunis,  from  the  size  of  a 
badger  to  that  of  a  rat.  They  are  most  of  them  natives  of 
New  Holland. 

.  To  OPPrONlORATK,  f.  a.  [oppin;iie)(>,  from  ]>igitus,  a 
pledfje,  Lat.]  to  piod^'c,  pawn,  or  k'vc,  as  a  security. 

OPPILA'TlON,  s.  [from  «/)/;)/»,  to  obstruct,  Lat.]  ob- 
struction ;  matter  heaped  together. 

O'PPIL-'VTIVE,  a.  [from  u/f/ji7»,  to  obstruct,  Lat.]  obstruc- 
tive. 

OPPONENT,  s.  [from  oy)/«>w«,  to  oppose,  Lat.]  an  adver- 
sary ;  antagonist.  In  the  schools,  one  who  raises  objec- 
tions to  the  o|iiuious  or  doctrines  of  another. 

OPPO'NKN'P,  «.  op|)()sitc;  adverse. 

OPPOHTU'NK,  «.  [oiipoituHe,  Fr.  opporumus,  Lat.]  sea- 
sonable ;  tit;  well-timed. 

OPPORTUNELY,  m/.  seasonably  ;  timely. 

OPPOilTU'NlTY,  J.  \iippuriimUi,Vr.^  the  proper  season 
for  doing  a  thing,  or  rendering  it  successful. 

To  OPPO'SE,  {oppize)  V.  a.  [from  ob,  against,  and  pojia,  to 
put,  Lat.  I  to  act  against ;  to  hinder  or  resist ;  to  put  in  op- 
position ;  to  oiler  as  an  antagonist  or  rival ;  to  place  as  an 
obstacle  ;  to  place  in  front ;  to  raise  objections  in  disputa- 
tious. 

OPPO'SER,  (^opp'oxer)  I.  one  who  opposes  ;  an  antago- 
nist ;  enemy ;  riral ;  one  who  raises  objections  in  a  dis- 
pute. 

O'PPOSITE,  (uppiiziin)  a.  f  Fr.  from  oppono,  to  oppose, 
Lat.J  placed  in  front;  facing  each  other;  contrary;  re- 
pugnant ;  adverse. 

0  PPOSITE,  (ipp^iziie)  t.  an  adversary  ;  opponent ;  an- 
tagonist; cnemv. 

OPPOSITELY,  (oppositely)  ad,  in  such  a  position  as  to 
front  each  other ;  adversely. 

OTPOSITENESS,  {Opptis^Uness)  s.  the  quality  of  facing 
or  fronting;  the  quality  of  being  contrary. 

OPPOSITION,  (oppozhlwii)  s.  \iippositio,  from  oppono,  to 
put,  Lat.]  situation  of  facing  or  fronting  another;  resist- 
unct;  contrariety  of  interest,  measure,  or  meaning.  In  as- 
tronomy, appliecl  to  the  moon  when  she  is  at  the  full;  to 
tiic  planets  when  they  are  six  signs  distant  from  the  sun,  or 
from  one  another. 

To  OPPRR'SS,  V.  a.  [opprimn,  Lat.]  to  crush  by  liardsliip, 
or.iUlreasonable  severity  ;  to  overpower,  subdue. 

Wl'PliESSION,  s.  [oppressio,  from  opprimu,  to  oppress, 
•Lat.]  the  act  of  oppressnig;  cruelty  ;  severity;  hardship; 
calamity  ;  dullness  of  spirits,  or  fatigue  of  body. 

OPPllE'SSIVE,  a.  cruel;  inhuman;  rigorous  in  exact- 
ing; hea^v;  overwhelming. 

OPPRESSOR,  «.  [Lat.]  one  who  harasses  or  afflicts  an- 
other with  Mureasonable  severity. 

OPPROBRIOUS,  n.  [opprolniiim,  from  prohnim,  a  re- 
liroachful  action,  Ivat.]  reproachlul  ;  scurrilous  ;  disgrace- 
<ol  :  causing  infamy. 

OPPRO  BRIOUSLY,  ml.  in  a  reproachful  or  scurrilous 
manner. 

OPPRO'BRIOUSN  ESS,  «.  scurrility,  or  reproachfulness ; 
tiiat  which  causes  infamy  or  disgrace. 

To  OPPU'f jN,  {(ippxiu)  V.  fi.[i)ppii!>no,  from  ab,  against,  and 
piufiiii,  to  fight,  Lat.J  to  oppose,  resist,  or  attack. 

OPPU'GNANCY,  s.  opposition. 

OPPU'CiN  Kit,  {nppniiey)  s.  one  that  opposes  or  attacks. 

OPSI'MATHY,  s.  I  from  «/)«',  late,  and  manthaiw,  to  learn, 
iiT-l  late  education ;  late  erudition. 
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O  PSONATION,  p.  \ixau\  ubsoniiim,  proviiti'oiis,  l^at.j  ca- 
tering, or  buying  provisions. 

O  PTATIVE,  n.  [from  opio,  to  wish,  Lat.]  wishing.  In 
grammar,  the  mood  which  expresses  desire. 

O'PTIC,  a.  [(iptilivs,  from  unlomni,  to  see,  Gr.]  used  in 
seeing;  producing  sight;  relatiuh'  to  the  science  of  o^m 
tics. 


OPTIC,  .5.  [w;)(i7.iM,  from  opiomai,  to  see,  Gr.l  an  inslrii- 
ment  or  organ  of  siglit.  In  the  plural,  applied  to  the  sci- 
ence which  explains  the  laws  of  vLsions. 


OPTICAL,  II.  [iipiihis,  Ironi  upiuntai,  to  see,  Gr.J  relating 
to  the  science  of  optics. 

OPTI'CIAN,  («;//(sA«(?i)  i.  one  who  is  skilled  in  the  na- 
ture and  laws  of  vision,  or  one  who  makes  instruments  to 
assist  the  sight,  or  to  explain  tlie  doctrine  of  vision. 

OTTIiMACY,  s.{\toM  iipiiimis,  the  best,  Lat.]  nobility  ; 
the  body  of  nobles. 

O'PTIM  ISM,  s.  [iVom  opiimns,  the  best,  Lat.]  the  doctrine 
that  the  present  system  of  things,  or  created  beings,  is  the 
best  that  God  could  make. 

OPTIMIST,  s.  \opiiiiusiv,  Fr.]  a  person  who  asserts  that 
the  present  oysieiu  is  absolutely  best,  and  that  a  better  could 
not  possibly  be. 

OPTl'MlTY,  s.  [from  opiimus,  the  best,  Lat.]  the  state  of 
being  best. 

OPTION,  (ups/wh)  s.  [npiio,  from  opio,  to  wish,  Lat.J 
choice  ;  election. 

OTULENCE,  or  OPULENCY,  .V.  \opuUniiia,  from  «j/«, 
riches,  Lat.]  wealth  ;  riches  ;  atfliience. 
.;.  O'PULENT,  (I.  [Fr.  opulenius,  from  opet,  riches,  Lai..] 
rich ;  wealthy  ;  affluent. 

OPULENTLY,  <(f/.  nciily;  splendidly. 

OR,  coiij.  \otlier,  Sax.]  a  particle  used  to  signify  distribu- 
tion or  opposition.  Soniefimes  it  answers  to  eillier.  "  He 
must  eillier  fight  or  die."  Before  i^fsc,  it  is  redundant,  or  has 
no  meaning.     Before  ;  ur  eiri-,  is  hffure. 

OK,{ore)s.  [Fr.]in  heraldry,  gold,  or  gold  colour.  It  is 
represented  in  engraving  by  small  points  or  dots,  scattered 
all  over  the  field  or  bearing. 

O'RACH,  .s.  a  sort  of  plant. 

O'llACLE,  s.  [oriiculiiiH,  Lat.]  an  answer  supposed  to  be 
given  by  the  antieiit  deities,  about  the  success  of  a  future 
event ;  something  delivered  by  supernatural  wisdom;  the 
place  where,  or  |)erson  of  whom,  any  deteruiinations  of 
Heaven  were  given  ;  any  person  or  place  where  certain  de- 
cisions are  obtained.  Figuratively,  one  so  famed  for  wisdouij 
that  his  decisions  are  held  without  dispute. 

To  O'HACLE,  V.  71.  to  utter  oracles.    Not  used. 

ORACULAR,  or  ORA'CULOUS,  «.  ullcriiif:  oracles  ; 
like  an  oracle  ;  authoritative  ;  magisterial. 

ORA'CULOUSLY,  ud.  in  tlie  manner  of  an  oracle. 

ORA'CULOUSNESS,  s.  the  slate  or  (pialily  ofrcsenj- 
bling  an  oracle. 

ORAISON,*.  [Fr.  oraiio,  from  oio,  to  pray,  Lat.  fre(iuent- 
ly,  but  not  so  properly,  written  orisvn]  prayer. 

0'R.\L,  a.  [Fr.  from  m,  the  nioulii,  Lat.]  delivered  by 
the  month  ;  not  written 

O'RALLY,  o'^  by  mouth;  without  a  writing. 

ORANGE,  s.  [wiflHffr,  Fr.]  the  fruit  of  a  tree  ;  a  colour 
made  of  a  yellow  and  red  mixed  together. 

VTRANGEliy,  s'Jioranfrme,  Fr.)  a  planlalioii  of  orange- 
trees. 

OllANGE.MUSK,  s.  a  species  of  pear. 

ORANCi  EWIFE,  i.  a  woman  who  sells  oranges. 

01!.\'TI0N,  {(iriislwii)  s.  [uriitiu,  from  oro,  to  speak,  Lat.] 
a  speech  according  to  the  laws  of  rln-toric  ;  haniiigue. 

O'RATOIl,  s.  [Irom  oro,  to  speak,  Lat]  tx  public  speaker ; 
a  man  of  ehxpience.     A  petitioner  in  Ciiancery. 

ORATORICAL,  «.  rhetorical;  btcomiug  or  belonging 
to  an  orator. 

ORATORIO,  s.  in  Ihe  Italhin  music,  is  a  sort  of  a  sacred 
drama  of  dialogues;  the  siibjeets  of  which  are  usually  taken 
from  the  Scriptures,  or  from  the  life  of  soine  saint. "  'I'iiey 
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arc  miicli  used  at  Rome  in  time  of  Lout,  and,  of  late  yeais, 
iji  F>ni;laiid. 

O'UATORY,  ».  [from  oco,  to  speak,  Lat.]  elonuence; 
rhetorical  skill ;  the  exercise  of  eloquence.  In  the  Romish 
church,  a  place  set  apart  purely  for  praying. 

ORB,  y.  \01his,  Lat.]  a  round  or  spherical  hodv  ;  a  celes- 
tial body,  or  planet.  l"iH:uriilively,  a  wliecl,  or  rolling  body. 
A  circle;  a  circular palh  described  by  any  of  Ihe  celestial 
bodies.  A  period,  or  revolution.  A  sphere  of  action.  The 
eye,  so  called  on  account  of  its  form,  and  its  furnishin;,'  the 
body  with  light.  "  A  drop  serene  hath  quench'd  their  orbs." 
Par.  Lost. 

O'RBED,  a.  round  ;  circular  ;  rounded. 

ORBI'CULAR,  a.  [orhiciilaire,  Fr.  from  orbis,  a  circle, 
Lat.]  spherical ;  round  ;  circular. 

ORHICULARLY,  rtrf.  spherically;  circularlv. 

ORBICULARNESS,  s.  the  <piality  of  being  circular. 

OllBrCULATED,  «.  lorbivulatus,  fiom  orbis,  a  circle, 
Lat.  I  moulded  into  an  orbit. 

OkBIT,  s.  [oibiie,  Fr. from  orhis,  a  circle,  Lat.]  the  line 
or  path  described  by  a  planet  in  its  revoJulioH. 

ORG,  s.  [orca,  Lat.]  a  sort  of  sea  fi^b. 

O'RCIIAL,  s.  {uriuti)  a  stone,  of  which  a  blue  colour 
is  made. 
,    O'RCHARD,  s.  [origrnrfl,  Sax  ]  a  garden  of  fruit-trees. 

0'RCHli.STRA,  or  O'RCHl'.STRi:.  {brhstra,  or  irheslre) 
».[from  orclieomai,  to  dance,  Gr.]  in  the  anticnt  theatres, 
was  a  place  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle,  where  the  dancing 
was  performed  ;  and  among  us,  the  place  where  the  mu- 
sicians sit.' 

ORD,  s.  in  old  English  signifies  Itenmiing  ;  whence  pro- 
bably the  proverbial  phrase  od(b  [orrf*]  and  endt,  for  scraps 
and  remnants. 

To  ORDA'IN,  11.  a.  [from  ordo,  order,  Lat^]  to  appoint ; 
.decree  ;  to  establish  ;  institute  ;  to  connnission;  to  act  as 
a  clergyman. 

_  ORDAI'NER,  s.  one  who  ordains,  decrees,  or  commis- 
sions another  toassimie  an  office. 

ORDEAL,  t.  [oi-rfd/.  Sax.]  a  method  of  trying  a  person 
suspected  of  any  crime,  wherein  the  person  accused  was 
obliged  to  pass  bliiidfoid  tlirough  a  path  crossed  by  red-hot 
bars  of  iron,  or  else  svyallow  a  certain  quantity  of  water,  or 
plunge  his  arm  or  leg  into  scalding  water,  or  be  thrown  into 
cold  water.  The  innocence  of  the  person  was  judged  by 
his  escaping  unhurt  from  the  hot  iron  or  water,  and  by  his 
body  being  borne  up  by  the  cold  water. 

O'RDER,  J.  \ordo,  Lat.  ordre,  Fr.]  a  method  or  regular 
disposition;  tiie  established  manner  of  performing  a  thing; 
the  proper  state,  applied  to  the  mind  or  body  ;  a  preceptor 
command;  arulc;  regular  government  ;  a  class  or  division 
of  the  members  of  a  state  ;  a  religit>us  society  ;  Ihe  oHice  of 
a  clergyman.  In  astronomy,  direct  progress,  opposcd_  to 
retrograde  motion.  In  war,  an  arrangement  of  the  part's  of 
any  force,  cither  by  sea  or  land  ;  or  Ihe  distance  of  one  rank 
or  file  from  another.  In  areliitecture,  a  system  of  the  se- 
veral members,  ornaments,  and  proportions  of  columns  and 
pilasters;  or  a  regular  arrangement  of  the  projecting  parts 
of  a  buildius:,  especially  of  a  column,  so  as  to  form  one 
beautiful  whole. 

To  O'RDER,  f.  «.  to  regulate  or  conduct ;  to  manage  «r 
procure;  to  direct  or  command  ;  to  commission  ;  to  ordain 
to  sacerdotal  functions.  Neuterly,  to  give  conimau<t  ;  to 
give  direction. 

O'RDERER,  *.  one  who  regulates,  reduces  to  method,  or 
disposes  in  a  regular  manner. 

O'RDF.RLESS,  n.  w  illiout  order  ;  in  a  confused  manner. 

ORDERLINESS, .«.  rpjinlarity,  methodicalness. 

ORDERLY,  a.  meth«dical,  regular. 

0'RDIN.\BLE,  a.  [from  ordo,  order,  Lat.]  such  as  may 
lie  appointed. 

f)  KDINAL,  a.  [ardiml,  Fr.]  noting  order. 

O'RDINAL.f.  [from  or</«,  order,  Lat.]  a  ritua,,  a  book 
pontainiiig  orders. 

ORDINANCi;,  f.  \ordomiance,  Fr.J  a  law,  rule,  or  pre- 


script; the  observance  of  a  command  ;  an  appointment.  \ 
cannon,  but  now  generally  written  for  distinction  ordnaicc, 
its  derivation  is  not  certain. 

ORDINARILY,  ad.  according  to  established  Or  settled 
rules  ;  commonly. 

O'RDINARY,  a.  [o»v?i«ffrtKj,  from  ordo,  order,  Lat-]  esta- 
blished ;  usual ;  common ;  mean ;  of  low  rank  or  valuer 
Ugly,  or  not  handsome.  This  term  is  variously  applied  ; 
thus,  an  ambassador  or  envoy  in  ordinary,  is  one  sent  to  re- 
side statedly,  and  for  a  number  of  years,  in  the  court  of 
some  foreign  prince  or  state,  to  watch  over  the  interest  of 
his  own  nation.  It  is  also  applied  to  several  olficers  of  tlio 
king's  household,  who  attend  on  common  occasions.  Thus 
we  say,  physician  in  nrdinarji,  chaplain  in  ordinari/,  Ac.  .Sy- 
NON.  Though  ordinary  aiid  cnmnton  have  been  reputed  sy- 
nonymous in  two  senses,  as  implying  freqnent  use,  and 
meaning  of  little  or  no  value,  yet  they  are  din'orcnt  in  both. 
In  the  first  sense,  ordinary  seems  best  applied  when  the  re- 
petition of  actions  is  in  question ;  common,  when  a  uiultitiide. 
of  objects.  In  the  second  sense,  that  which  is  ordinary  h;i< 
nothing  to  dislinguish  it ;  that  which  is  contmon  has  nothing 
to  make  it  soimht  after. 

O'RDINAllY,  i.  an  established  judge  in  ecclrsiastital 
causes ;  an  appellation  generally  given  to  the  bishop  of  a 
diocese  ;  a  settled  establishment;  an  actual  and  constant 
othcc  ;  a  regular  price  of  a  meal ;  a  place  of  eating,  where  a 
person  pays  a  settled  price  for  eating.  One  who  ofliciate^ 
as  chaplain  at  a  prison  ;  as,  the  ordinary  of  Newgate. 

To  O'RDINA  FE,  v.  a.  \ordino,  from  ordo,  order,  Lat.]  t«» 
appoint. 

O'RDINATE,  a.  [ordingtns,  from  ordo,  order,  Lat.]  regu- 
lar ;  methodical.  Ordinate Jigjtres,  are  such  as  have  all  their 
sides  and  angles  equal. 

ORDINA'TIOJJ,  s.{ordimtio,  from  oro'o,  order,  Lat.]an 
established  order  ut  tendency  ;  used  with  tn,  "  An  ordimu 
Hon  to  happiness."  Korris,  The  giving  a  person  authority 
to  act  as  a  clergyman. 

ORDNANCE,.?,  cannon,  or  great  guns. 

ORDOTSNANCE,  s.  [Fr.]  the  disposition  of  figures  in  a 
pictine.  , 

,   ORDURE,*.  [Fr.]  dung;  excrements;  filth. 

ORE,  s.  [Sax.]  a  metallic  earth,  which  frequently  contain^ 
sulphur,  arsenic,  or  other  extraneous  matters.  Figuratively, 
metal. 

O'RFGILD,  s.  the  r<fstitution  of  goods  or  money  taken 
away  by  a  thief  by  violence,  if  the  robbery  was  comuiiltcd 
in  the  day-lime. 

O'RFORD,  a  sea-port  of  Suffolk,  seated  on  the  sea-coast 
between  two  channels,  was  formerly  a  good  fishing-town, 
but  has  lost  its  trade.  Here  is  a  handsome  church,  whose 
steeple  is  a  good  sea-mark,  and  near  it  arc  Ihe  ruins  of  <in 
old  castle,  as  also  of  a  priory,  St.  George's  chapel,  and  a 
house  where  seamen'd  wives  used  to  go  to  pray  for  the 
safety  of  their  husbands.  It  is  said  to  have  been  once  very 
large,  and  to  have  had  12  churches ;  but  it  lias  now  ynly 
about  300 houses.  It  is  la  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Ipswich,  anil 
88  N.  E.  of  London.    Market  on  Monday. 

O'RGAL,  s,  lees  of  wine. 

ORGAN,  s.  [from  orgndoii, any  thing  made  for  9  particiN 
lar  purpose,  Gr.J  such  a  p;nt  of  the  animal  body  as  is  ca|>a- 
ble  of  performing  some  perfect  actor  operation;  thus,  tiie 
eye  is  the  organ  of  seeing  ;  the  ear,  of  hearing  ;  the  nose, 
of  smelling;  the  tongue,  of  speakiri^,  &c.  In  music,  an  in- 
strument, consisting  of  pipes  filled  with  wind,  and  of  stop$ 
touched  bv  the  hand  ;  from  crgiir,  Fr, 

ORtJA'NlC,  or  ORGA'NlCAL,a.[oig-nnifM,  Lat,  from 
orgamnt,  iujy  thing  made  for  a  particular jnirpose,  Gr.]  con- 
sisting of  various  parts  co-operating  with  each  other;  in- 
strnracntal;  made  or  designed  for  some  certain  end. 

OllGA'NlC'ALLY,  ad.  by  means  of  organs  or  instriiT 
nuiits  ;  by  an  orgauica!  disposition  of  parts. 

ORGANISM,  *.  the  structure  of  the  several  parts  of  any 
animal,  &c.  so  as  to  operate  to  a  cerljiin  end. 
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O'RGANIST,  s.  \organisie,  Fr.]  one  who  play»  on  the 

ORGANIZATION,  s.  [orf^anization,  Fr.l  construction  in 
■wliitii  tlie  parts  are  so  disposed  as  to  be  subservient  to  each 
otiier. 

To  ORGANIZE,  ti. «.  \orgaitizer,  Fr.]  to  construct  so  that 
the  parts  shall  be  mutually  subservient  to  each  other. 

O'RGANLOFT,  s.  the  loft  where  an  organ  stands  and  is 
played  upon.  , 
6'HGANPIPE,  s.  the  pipe  of  a  musical  organ. 
ORGA'SM,  s.  [from  orgm,    to  swell,  Gr.J  a    sudden 
violence,  impulse,  or  appetite. 

ORGIES, f.  [it  has  no  singular;  ocg-ia,  Lat.]  the  mad  rites 
performed  to  Bacchus.    Figuratively,  any  frantic  revels. 

O'RICHALCH,  s.  [oric/ialcwn,  Laf.  from  oros,  a  moun- 
tain and  chalcos  brass,  Gr.]  brass.  "  Costly  orichatch." 
Spenser. 

O'RIENT,  B.  [on"eH,«,  from  otior,  to  rise,  Lat.]  rising  as  the 
sun;  eastern;  briolit ;  shining;  glittering. 

O'RIENT,  *.  [Fr.]  the  east,  or  part  where  the  sun  first 
appears. 

ORIENTAL,  a.  \m-iental,  Fr.j  eastern;  placed  in  the 
east ;  proceeding  from  tlie  east. 

ORIE'NTAL,  *-an  inhabitant  of  the  eastern  parts  of  the 
World. 

ORIET^TALISM,  s.  manBer  of  speaking  peculiar  to  those 
who  live  in  the  east. 
ORIENT.VLITY,  i.  the  slate  of  rising  or  being  in  the  east. 
O'RIFICE,  s.  [Fr.  orifiiium,  from  us  a  mouth  -Aud  facto, 
to  make,  Lat.|  any  opening,  hole,  or  perforation. 
O'RIGAIV,  ».  [WfffrtMiiwi,  Lat.]  wild  marjoram. 
ORIGIN,  or  ORrGINAL,  t.  [from  migo,  Lat.Jtbe  be- 
i;inning  or  first  existence;  a  fountain,  or  source,  of  exist- 
ence ;  a  copy,  or  that  from  which  any  thing  is  transcribed, 
translated,  or  imitated  ;  in  this  sense  original  only  is  used. 
Derivation  or  descent. 

ORIGINAI^,  a.  [from  origo,  an  origin,  Lat.]  primitive,  or 
primary  ;  first ;  pristine. 

ORIGINALLy,  ad.  in  its  first  stale;  primarily;  at 
first. 

ORI'GINALNESS,  s.  the  quality  or  state  of  being  the  first 
or  original. 

ORI'GINARY,  o..  [oricriturire,  Fr.j  productive,  or  causing 
existence  ;  primitive.     Seldom  'usecl. 

To  ORI'GINATE,  v.  a.  to  produce  as  a  cause ;  to  bring 
into  existence. 

ORIGINATION,  s.  [orifrnwiin,  from  origo,  an  origin, 
Lat.]  the  act  of  producing  as  a  first  cause,  or  of  bringing 
into  existence. 
O'RION,  s.  [Gr.  I  a  southern  constellation  in  the  heavens. 
O'RISONS, (wrizoHf)  i.  [not  \is.e(l  in  the  singular;  oi-aismi, 
Fr.  from  oro,  to  pray,  Lat.  This  word  is  accented  by 
Milton  and  Crashaw  on  the  first  syllable ;  by  Shakspeare 
both  on  the  first  and  second,  and  by  others  on  the  second] 
prayers. 

ORISSA,  a  province  of  the  peninsula  of  Hindoostan, 
hounded  by  Baliar  and  Bengal  on  the  N.  by  Bcrar  on  the 
W.  by  Golconda  on  the  S.  and  the  Bay  of  Bengal  on  tlie  E. 
The  districts  of  Midniapour,  in  this  province,  are  subject 
to  tlie  English  East  India  Company  ;  but  all  the  rest  belongs 
to  the  Berar  Mahrattas.  Tlie  soil  is  flat  and  moist,  but 
fertile,  and  the  heat  is  excessive. 

ORKNEYS,  or  Orcades,  a  cluster  of  islands  on  the  N. 
of  Scotland,  from  whicli  they  are  separated  by  a  channel, 
20  miles  in  lengtli,  and  6  in  its  nearest  breadth.  Their  num- 
ber has  generally  been  reckoned  30,  of  which  2(5  are  inha- 
bited ;  the  rest  are  called  holms,  and  are  used  only  for  pas- 
turage. The  principal  one,  called  the  Main  Land,  or  Po- 
niona,  greatly  exceeds,  the  others  in  extent.  Beyond  this 
inland,  to  the  N.  E.  are  seen  ainouj;  others,  Rowsay  and 
"Westra  Shappinsha,  and  Edda,  Stronsa,  Saiida,  and  N.  Ro- 
nalsha.  To  tlie  S.  appear  llie  isles  of  Hoy  and  S.  Roiialtlia, 
vitli others  of  inferior  note.  The  principal  trade  of  these 
islands  is  with  Leith,  Hamburgh,  and  Bergen,    Th«  chief 
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exports  are  linen  and  woollen  yarn,  stockings,  butter,  dried 
fish,  herrings,  oils,  feathers,  with  skins  of  various  kinds,  and 
kelp.  The  Orkneys coutain  about  23,000  inhabitants,  who 
are  divided  into  3  presbyteries  and  18  niinistcries. 

ORLEANOIS,  a  cidevant  province  of  France,  which 
with  the  Blaisois  and  Chai train,  is  divided  into  tlie  tliiee 
departments  of  Loire  and  Clier„Loirct,  and  Eurc  and  Loire, 
It  is  divided  by  the  river L<>ire  into  the  Upper  and  Lowci) 
andisa  very  plentiful  country.    Orleans  is  the  capiial. 

ORLEANS,  an  aiilient  city  ot  Fiance,  coiitaiiiing  about 
40,000  inhabitants,  who  trade  largely  in  corn,  br»iidv,  ami 
wine.  It  is  68  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Paris.  Lat.  47.  51  oiic-'sixtli 
N.  Ion.  2.  0.  E.      . 

ORLEANS,  NEW,  a  city  of  N.  America,  capital  of 
Louisiana.  In  1788,  seven-eighths  of  it  were  deslroyetl 
by  tire ;  but  great  progress  has  been  since  made  in  rebuild- 
ing it.  Here  are  two  convents,  a  parish  church,  magazines, 
forges,  and  some  public  buildings.  The  houses  are^chietly 
of  wood  on  foundations  of  brick.  It  nei-er  ( untained  above 
1500 inhabitants  and  is  seated  in  a  rich  fertile  soil,  and  with 
an  excellent  climate,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Rlississippi,  5-1 
miles  from  its  mouth.  Lat.  30. 2.  N.  Ion.  89.  .53.  W. 
O'liLOV,  s.\overloop,  Belg.l  the  main' deck  of  a  ship. 
O'RMSKIRK,  a  town  of  Lancashire,  w  ith  a  market  on 
Tuesday.  It  contains  about  2(500  inhabitants,  and  is  13 
miles  N.  of  Liverpool,  and  211  N.  N.  W.  of  London. 

ORMUS,  a  small  island  of  Asia,  at  the  holluni  of  the  gulf 
of  the  same  name,  at  the  entrance  of  tlie  (iulf  of  Persia. 
Here  is  neither  sweet  water  nor  grass,  it  being  a  kind  otsalt 
sulphureous  soil.  It  was  formerly  freoueiiled  liy  a  vast 
nunibcrof  merchants  who  were  extremely  rich  ;  the  houses 
were  4000  in  number  and  containe<l  40,000  iiiiiabitan'.s. 
But  it  is_  now  almost  deserted  ;  for  it  produces  nolhing  but 
salt,  which  sometimes  is  two  inches  deep  upon  the  surface 
of  the  earth.  However,  here  is  a  commodious  harbour. 
Lat.  27.  20.  N.  Ion.  5(5.  25.  E. 

O  RNAINIENT,  s.  [from  oriio.to  embellish.  Lilt.]  embellisli- 
lueiit,  decoration,  honour. 
ORNAME'NTAL,  a.  serving  to  decorate  or  emhellish. 
ORNAME'NTALLY,  arf.insuch  a  manner  as  to  embellish 
or  set  off. 

ORNAMENTED,  a.  embellished,  adorned,  or  set  ofi". 
O'RNATE,  «.   [from    onto,  to    embellish,   Lat.  j    fine, 
adorned.  !>(< 

ORNATENESS,  s.  fiiierv.  ' 

ORNATURE,  s.  decoration. 

ORNI'SCOPIST,  s.  ffroin  omit,  a  bird  and  *A«;wo,  to 
inspect,  Gr.]  one  who  examines  the  flight  of  birds,  in  order 
to  foretell  some  future  event. 

ORNITHOLOGY,  s.  [from  o))iis,  a  bird  and  logos,  a  dis- 
course, Gr.'ia  discourse  on  birds. 

O'RPH.AN,  (oifan)  s.  [orphaitos,  Gr.]  a  child  who  Ikis 
lost  either  one  or  both  its  parents. 

O'RPH  AN,  {orfuii)  a.  lorplianos,  Gr.]  deprived  either  of  one 
or  both  parents  uydeatli. 

ORPHANAGE,  or  O'RPHANISM,  (!,rfanage,  or  irfa. 
vism)  s.  the  state  of  a  child  who  has  lost  eitlier  one  or  both 
of  its  parents. 

O'RPH ANOTROPHY,  s.  [from  otyhanos,  an  orphan  and 
trope,  nourishment.  Or.]  an  hospital  lor  orphans. 

O'RPIMENT,  s.  [Fr.]  a  foliaceous  fossil,  of  a  fine  texture, 
remarkably  heavy,  and  of  a  bright  and  beautiful  yellow, 
like  gold,  very  tough,  bending  easily  without  breaking, 
melting  readily,  and  soon  burning  away  ;  it  is  used  by  paint- 
ers for  a  gold  colour.  It  is  a  combination  of  sulphur  and 
arsenic. 

ORRERY, «.  an  instrnment  which  represents  the  revolii. 
tions  of  heavenly  bodies  ;  invented  by  Mr.  George  Graham, 
and  named  from  the  earl  of  Orrery,  the  patron  of  a  Mr. 
Rowley,  of  I.iiclifield,  wlio  copied  Mr.  Graham's  inven- 
tion. 

O  RRIS,  s.  [orrit,  Laf.]  a  plant  or  flower.    A  kind  of  gold 
or  silver  lace  ;  from  orris,  old  Fr. 
^  ORTHODOX,  or  ORTHODO'XAL,   a.  [froiE  mthu 
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right,  and  doxit,  doctrine,  Gr.]  sound  in  opinion  or  doctiin* 
applifii  to  veligiops  principles. 

O  HTliODOXLV,  ad.  with  a  soundness  of  opinion  or 
dortriiie. 
•  OKI HODOXY,  s.  [from  erthns,  rijjlit^aud  doxit,  doctrine, 
Gr.]   soundness  of  doctrine  or  upiuiou  it)  raatt&rs  of  re- 
ligion. 

OKTHODROMICS,  j.[from  orthos,  risht,  and  dromes,  % 
course,  Gr.]  the  art  of  sailing  in  (he  arc  of  some  great  circle, 
which  is  the  shortest  or  straiglil<'bt  distance  between  any 
two  points  on  (iie  surface  of  the  globe. 

ORTilODROMY,  *.  [from  orthos,  rigiit,  and  dromo», 
i>.  coursi',  Gr.Jtlieact  of  suiling  iu  a  straight  course, 

O'ltTHOGON,  s.  [from  ortlios,  right,  and  gone,  ua  angle, 
Gr.J  n  rect;iiii;lcd  ligi^re. 

ORTHOGONAL,  a.  [ott/icgonel,  Fr.J  rectangular. 

OKTHOGHAPHEK,  ioi thUgrafer)  s.  [from  orthos,  r\g\\U 
and  grapho,  to  write,  Gr.]  one  vvho  spells  according  to  the 
rules  of  grammar. 

ORTftOGHAPHIC,  or  ORTHOGRAPHICAL,  {oHh<^ 
grifih,  or  iirtho^-afihal)  a.  rightly  spelt ;  relating  to  the 
spellitig  ;  delineated  aceoriling  to  the  elevation,  not  the 
ground  plot.  In  geography,  the  ort/wc^rap/iic  projection 
of  the  spliere,  is  a  represenlation  of  the  several  points  of 
its  surface  on  a  plain,  \\liicli  cuts  it  in  the  middle,  the  eye 
being  supposed  to  he  placed  at  an  infinite  distance,  vertical 
to  one  of  its  hemispheres. 

ORTHOGRATHICALLY,  ad.  according  to  the  rulesof 
spelling  ;  according  to  the  elevation. 

ORTHOGRAPHY,  {m-tliogrnfy)  s.  [from  orthos,  x\%\\\, 
and  p-c}>.'io,  to  write,  Gr.]  that  part  of  granimar  which  teaches 
how  words  shouhl  be  M)flt ;  the  art  of  spelling.  In  archi- 
tecture, the.elevati<.>n  of  a  building  dtlinealed.  In  geometry, 
the  art  of  expressing  or  drawing  the  tore-sieht  plan,  or  side, 
<:f  any  object.  In  fortification,  the  piolilcor  pUiu  of  any 
work. 

ORTHOPNCE'A,  (crtho;mea)  s.  [from  ortJios,  upright,  and 
pueo,  to  breathe,  Gr.]  in  medicine,  a  disorder  in  which  a 
person  cannot  breathe,  unless  he  be  in  an  upright  posture. 

O'RTIVI",,  n.  [ortivus,  from  orior,  to  rise,  Lat.]  relating 
to  the  rising  of  any  planet  or  star. 

ORTOLAN,  i.  [Ft.]  a  small  bird,  accounted  very  deli^ 
cious  food. 

O'KTON,  a  town  of  Westmoreland,  12  miles  S.  W.  of 
Appleby,  and  271  N.  N.  W.  of  Louden.  Market  on  Wed- 
nesday. 

OiiTS,  ».[orrf«,  Ir.]  refuse  ;  scraps  of  meat ;  mammocks. 

O'RVAL,  ,«.  \onnta,  Lat.]  the  herb  clary.  • 

ORVIE'TAN,  s.[nrvi(tano,  Ilal.J  so  called  from  a  mounte- 
bank at  Orviefo  in  Italy]  an  antidote  or  medicine  used  to 
prevent  the  effects  of  poison. 

O.SCHKOCELE,  (ojfei'.ff/i)  i.  [from  oschron,  the  private 
parts,  and  kele,  a  tumor,  Gr.]  a  kind  of  hernia,  or  rupture, 
when  the  intestines  break  into  the  scrotum. 

OSCILLATION,  ».  [from  ojci7/hot,  an  image  which  was 
hung  on  ropes  and  swung  up  and  down  in  the  ;iit,  in  honour 
of  some  pagan  deities,  Lat.]  the  act  of  moving  backwards 
and  forwards  like  a  pendulum. 

OSCl  LLATOR  Y ,  a.  [from  oseiUvm,  an  image  which  was 
hung  on  ropes  and  swung  up  and  down  in  the  air,  in  honour 
of  some  pagan  deities,  Lat.]  moving  backwards  and  forwards 
like  a  pendulum. 

OSCITANCY,  s,  [from  oscito,  to  yawn,  Lat.]  the  act  of 
yawning;  unusual  sleepiness;  carelessness. 

O'SCri'ANT,  a.  \os(it<tns,  from  oscito,  to  yawn,  Lat.J 
yawning ;  unusually  sleepy  ;  sluggish  ;  careless. 

OSCITA'TION,  s.  [from  vscito,  to  yawn,  Lat.]  the  act  of 
yawning.    Figuratively,  carelessness. 

OSCtlLA'TION-,  ».  '\otctdatio,  from  oscular,  to  krss,  Lat.] 
kissing. 

O'SIER,  (oitVi-)  ».  [Fr.]  a  tree  of  the  willow  kind,  grow- 
iog  by  the  water,  the  twigs  of  which  are  used  iu  making 
baskets. 

OSMUND,  /.a  plant  sometimes  used  in  medicine. 
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O'SNABURG,  a  province  of  Westphalia,  bounded  on  the 
N.  and  W.  by  Munster,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  county  of  Ra- 
Tensburgh,  about  40  miles  in  length,  and' from  16  to  24  in 
breadth.  It  is  divided  into  7  bailiwicks,  and  abounds  in 
cattle  and  hogs,  almost  half  of  the  province  consisting  ( 
heath  lands.  The  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  is 
spinning  of  yarn,  and  manufacturing  a  coarse  kind  of  line,-, 
which  is  conveyed  by  the  English,  Dut.ch,  and  Spaniards, 
to  Guinea  and  America,  and  annually  brings  into  the  coun- 
try about  a  million  of  rix  dollars.  Osnaburg  is  the  capital. 
Lat.  62.  lei.  N.  Ion.  7.  63.  E. 

O'SNABURGH,  a  town  of  Westphalia,  capital  of  a  bishop, 
ric  of  the  same  name,  with  an  university.  The  beer  of  this 
place  is  highly  esteemed  in  the  other  parts  of  Germany. 
It  is  seated  on  the  river  Haze,  35  miles  N.  E.  of  IVlunstcr, 
aod  75  W.  of  Hanover.    Lat.  52. 24.  N.  lon.^.  20.  E. 

O'SNARlTlCiHS,  s.  a  kind  of  coarse  linenimported  from 
Germany,  of  which  there  are  two  kinds,  the  white  and 
brown.  The  manufacture  of  the  white  is  well  iniderstood 
in  this  country,  but  that  of  brown  is  still  a  secret. 

O'SFRAY,  i.  the  sea-eagle,  of  which  it  is  reported,  that 
when  he  hovers  in  the  air,  all  the  fish  in  the  water  turn  up 
their  bellies,  and  lie  for  him  to  choose  which  he  pleases. 
Han. 

O'SSICLE,  s.  [ossicvhm,  from  os,  a  bone,  Lat,]  a  small 
bone. 

OSSITIC,  a.  [from  os,  a  bone,  and  facio,  to  make,  Lat.| 
havinirthe  power  of  turning  into  bone, 

OSSIP"lCATION,  *.  change  of  lieshy  parts  into  bones. 

O'SSIFRAGE,  s.  [from  os,  a  bone,  and  franco,  to  break, 
Lat.]  a  kind  of  eagle,  so  called  because  it  breaks  the  bones 
of  animals,  in  order  to  C(Miie  at  the  marrow. 

To  OSSIFY,  f.  a,  [from  os,  a  bone,  am\  facio,  to  mak^, 
Lat.  I  to  chaujiC  into  bone. 

OsSrVOROUS,  a.  [from  oj,  a  bone,  and  two,  to  devour, 
Lat.  I  devouring  bones. 

O'SSUARY,  s.  [ossvariiim,  from  os,  a  bone,  Lat.]  a  charnel- 
house  ;  a  place  wliere  the  bones  of  the  dead  are  kept. 

OST,  or  OUST,  s.  a  vessel  upon  which  hops  or  malt  is 
dried. 

OSTE'KSIVE,  a.  [from  oitendo,  to  shew,  Lat.]  shewing, 
befckening. 

O'STEND,  a  large  and  populous  sea-port  of  Flanders, 
famous  for  the  long  siege  it  sustained  against  the  Spaniands 
from  July  6lh,  1601,  to  September  22d,  1604,  when  it  sur- 
rendered by  an  honourable  capitulation,  the  Spaniards 
having  lost  nearly  80,000  men  before  it.  It  is  sealed  in  a 
marshy  soil  among  a  number  of  canals,  and  almost  sur- 
rounded by  two  of  the  largest  of  them.  Ships  of  great 
burden  enter  these  canals  vtith  the  tide.  It  is  22  miles'  N, 
E.  of  Dunkirk.    Lat.  51. 14.  N.  Ion.  3.  1.  E. 

O'.STENT,  J.  {trom  ostcudo,  to  shew  often,  to  boa^*',' Lat .] 
an  appearance,  air,  or  mien  ;  show  or  token.  These  senses 
arc  peculiar  to  Shakespeare.  A  portent  or  prodigy  ;  ac- 
cented on  the  last  syllable. 

OSTENTA'i  ION,  s.  [from  'nstento,  to  shew  often,  io 
boast,  Lat.]  boast ;  outward  show  ;  a  display  of  any  thing 
shewing  vanitv  or  ambition. 

OSTENTATIOUS,  {ostcntashims)  a.  boasting  ;  fond  of 
shewing  any  thing  which  may  give  the  public  an  advanta- 
geous opinion  of  one's  wealth  and  abilities. 

OSTENTATIOUSLY,  {vstmtashionsiy)  ad.  shewing  or 
displayiirg  in  such  a  manner  as  declares  ambition  of 
vanitv. 

O.STENTATIOUSNESS,  {nstevUMousntss)  s.  the  act  of 
displaving  with  vanitv  <ir ambition. 

OSTENT ATOK, '«.[»«<'« w/n»-,  Fr.  from  ostmto,  U>  shew 
often,  to  boast,  Lat.]  one  that  displays  through  ambition  or 
vanity. 

"  OSTEOCO'LLA,  s.  \osteocolh,  Fr.  from  osteon,  a  bone, 
and  hotlao,  to  stick,  Gr.j  a  spar  generally  coarse,  concreted 
with  earthy  and  stony  mstter,  precipitated  by  wiitei*, 
and  incrusted  upon  sticks,  stones,  Ac.  famous  for  brin^in^ 
on  callus  in  bones,  but  ieldom  used  ia  motlern  practice. 
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'  O'STEOCOPE,  s.  [fiom  osteon,  a  bone,  and  hopto,  to  cut, 
Gr.]  pains  in  the  bones,  or  rather  in  the  nerves  and  niem- 
brnnes  that  encompass  tliem.' 

OSTEOLOGY,*,  [from  osteon,  a  bone,  and  loget,  a  dis- 
course, Gr.]  a  discoiri'se  or  description  of  bones. 

O'STIARY,  s.  [ostiam,  from  os,  a  nioutii,  Lat.j  the  opening 
at  which  a  river  discharges  itself  into  the  sea. 

OSTLER.  See  Hostler. 

O'.STRACISM,  s.  [from  oslrakon,  a  shell,  Gr.]  a  manner 
of  sentence,  a  shell  on  which  a  person's  name  was  written 
who  was  acquitted  or  condemned  ;  a  method  taken  by 
the  Athenians  to-banish  sucii  persons  in  their  state,  whose 
great  power,  abilities,  or  merit,  rendered  them  capable  of 
attemptin^'any  thiu^  which  migiit  endanger  the  constitution. 
Ffgiiratively,  banishment,  or  public  censure. 

OSTR.\CrTES,  *.  Uie  common  oyster  iu  its  fossil  state ; 
a  petrified  ovster. 

OSTRICH,  s.  [mistruchc,  Fr.]  the  tallest  of  all  birds.  It 
measures  7  or  8  feet,  when  it  stands  erect ;  it  is  covered 
with  a  kind  of  feathers  which  resemble  caniel's  hair ;  its 
legs  are  lon{j  and  naked,  and  its  feet  have  only  two  toes.  The 
feathers  of  its  wings  are  in  great  esteem  as  ornaments.  They 
are  hunted  byway  of  course,  for  they  never  ily,  but  use 
their  wings  to  assist  them  in  running.  They  swallow  bits  of 
iron  in  the  same  manner  as  other  birds  !do  gravel  or  stones, 
to  assist  in  digesting  their  food.  They  lay  their  eggs  on  the 
ground,  hide  them  under  the  sand,  and  leave  them  to  be 
hatched  by  the  sun. 

O'SWESTllY,  a  very  old  and  decayed  town  of  Shrop- 
shire, with  a  market  on  Monday.  It  is  seated  at  the  head 
of  a  small  river,  near  the  canal,  between  the  Severn  and 
Mersey.  It  has  some  trade  from  Wales  in  flannels;  and  is 
18  miles  N  W.  of  Shrewsbury,  and  174  N  W.  of  London. 

OTACOUISTIC,  s.  (from  ota,  the  ears,  and  aliouo,  to  hear, 
Gr.)  a  medicine  to  cure  deafness;  an  instrument  used  by 
the  deaf  to  make  them  hear  better. 

OTAHEI'TE,  one  of  the  Society  Islands  in  the  S.  Pacific 
Ocean,  about  90  miles  in  circuiiiference,  first  discovered  to 
the  English  bv  captain  Wallis,  in  1767,  who  called  it  George 
the  Third's  Island.  Captain  Cook,  in  the  Endeavour,  came 
liither,  in  1769,  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus,  and 
visited  it  twice  afterwards.  It  consists  of  two  peninsulas, 
great  part  of  which  is  covered  with  woods  and  forests, 
consisting  partly  of  bread-fruit  trees,  palms,  cocoa-nut  trees, 
plantains,  bananas,  mulberries,  sugar-canes,  and  others 
peculiar  to  that  climate.  The  people  have  mild  features, 
a  pleasing  countenance,  and  are  gentle,  good-natured  and 
hospitable.  Thehousesof  the  natives  consist  only  of  a  roof, 
thatched  with  the  long  prickly  leaves  of  the  palm-nut  trees, 
and  supported  by  a  few  pillars  made  of  the  bread-fruit  tree. 
The  cloth  of  the  natives  is  made  of  the  fibrous  bark  of 
the  muiberry- tree,  which  is  beaten  with  a  kind  of  mallet ; 
and  a  glue,  made  of  the  hibiscus  esculeutus,  is  employed 
to  make  the  pieces  of  bark  cohere  together.  Some  of  these 
pieces  are  2  or  3  yards  wide,  and  60  yards  long.  It  is 
remarkable,  that  though  the  natives  of  tiiis  island  far  'excel 
most  of  the  Americans  in  the  knowledge  and  practice  of 
the  arts  of  ij^enuity,  yet  they  had  not  invented  any  method 
of  boiling  flster;  and,  having  no  vessel  that  could  be^r 
the  fire,  tneyjjBi  no  more  idea  that  water  could  be  made 
hot,  than  thantconld  be  made  solid.  The  only  quadrupeds 
found.upon  the  island  are,  hogs,  domestic  dogs,  and  rats, 
which  the  ij^abitants  suffer  to  run  about  at  pleasure,  without 
ever  trvin/fo  destroy  them.  Otaheite  lies  in  about  18  deg. 
S.  lat.  and  160deg.  \V.  Ion. 

OTHER,  pron.  rSax.]  applie^  to  things,  different,  op- 

fiosed  to  this.  Applied  to  persons,  not  one's  self,  but  some- 
>ody  else.  Used  with  ju^^ie  contrary.  L^sed  with  each, 
it  implies  reciprocationJ^^Ketimcs  besides,  or  more.  The 
n£xt.  After  next,  it  iropWs  the  third,  joined  with  day. 
Sometimes  it  is  usd^liptically  for  other  thing,  or  something 
different.  ^W^ 

O'THERGUISE,  a.  [other  and  guise.  This  is  often  mis- 
taken, and  sometimes  written  ot/i»'^u£(«J  of  another  kind. 
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'   OTH  1;RWISE,  (ithrwise)  ad.  differently ;  by  other  meau$ 
or  causes  ;  in  other  respects. 

OTLEY,  a  town  in  the  W.  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  seated 
on  the  river  Wherf,  under  a  high,  craggy  dift',  25  miles  W, 
of  York,  and  202  N.  N.  W.  of  London.     Market  on  Friday. 

O'TRANTO,  a  city  of  Naples,  capital  of  Terra  dOtranto, 
is  a  large,  handsome  place,  with  a  commodious  harbour; 
but  it  has  suffered  greatly  by  the  pirates.  It  is  seated  on 
the  gulf  of  Venice,  37  miles  S.  E.  ofBrindisi,  and  60  S.  E.  of 
Tarento.^  Lat.  40.  20.  N.  Ion.  18.  35.  E. 

O'TTER,  J.  [oter,  Sax.]  in  zoology,  an  amphibious  animal 
that  preys  upon  fish,  it  is  exceedingly  pernicious  in 
ponds,  as  it  kills,  not  merely  from  necessity,  but  for  amuse- 
ment. Some  otters  have  been  tamed  and  taught  to  catch 
fish  for  their  masters. 

O'TTERY,  or  Ottery  St.  Maey,  a  town  of  Devon- 
shire, seated  on  the  small  river  Otter,  10  miles  E.  of  Exeter, 
and  162  W.  by  S.  of  London.     Market  on  Tuesday. 

OTTOMAN,  s.  an  appellation  given  to  the  Turkish  em- 
pire from  Othomannus,  or  Osmanhus,  the  first  emperor  of 
the  present  family,  who  died  in  A.  D.  1328. 

O'VAL,  a.  [ovale,  Fr.  from  ovuyn,  an  egg,  Lat.]  oblong ;  re- 
sembling an  egg  when  cut !« two  the  long  ways. 

O'VAL,  s.  a  roundish  figure,  whose  length  is  greater  than 
its  breadth. 

OVA'RIOUS,  a.  [from  ovum,  an  egg,  Lat.]  consisting 
of  eggs. 

.  OVARY",  s.  [ovaire,  Fr.  from  ovum,  an  egg,  Lat.]  that  part 
of  the  body  of  an  animal  wherein  the  eggs  are  lodged,  and 
impregnation  is  performed. 

OVATION,  s.  [from  ovo,  to  celebrate  the  lesser  triumph, 
Lat.]  a  lesser  triumph  among  the  llonians,  allowed  to  those 
that  defeated  an  enemy  w  ithout  much  bloodshed,  or  con. 
quered  one  less  formidable. 

O  UBAT,  or  OUHUST,  s.  a  .sort  of  caterpUlar. 

OUCH,  s.  a  Sipangle  or  glittering  ornament  made  of  small 
plates  of  gold  and  silver,  or  of  jewels.     Obsolete. 

OUDK,  a  soubah,  or  province  of  Hindooslan  Proper, 
subject  to  a  nabob,  whose  dominions  lie  on  both  sides  of 
the  Ganges,  occupying  (with  the  exception  of  the  district 
ofRanipour)all  the  flat  country  between  that  river  and  the 
northern  mountains,  as  well  as  the  principal  part  of  that 
fertile  tract,  lying  between  the  Ganges  and  Jumna,  and 
known  by  the  name  Dooab.to  within  40  miles  of  the  city  of 
Delhi.  The  dimensions  of  Oude  and  its  dependencies,  are 
estimated  at  360  miles  in  length  from  E.  to  W.  and  in 
breadth  from  150  to  180.    The  capital  is  Lucknow. 

OUDE,  an  antient  city_  of  Hindoostan  Proper,  in  the 
soubah  of  Oude,  the  remains  of  which  are  seated  on  the 
Ganges,  nearly  adjoining  Fyza'bad.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  imperial  city  of  Huidoostan,  and  to  have  been  built 
by  their  hero  Krishiius. 

'O'VEN,  J.  \qfeii.  Sax.]  an  arched  cavity  heated  with  fag- 
gots, and  used  in  baking. 

O'VER,  prep,  \ofre.  Sax.]  superior  to,  or  above,  applied 
to  excellence,  dignity,  authority, or  place.  Upon.  Across, 
or  from  one  side  to  the  other.  "  He  leaped  over  the  brook." 
Through.     "  All  the  world  oi'£r."  i/rt>OTier. 

O'VER,  ad.  above  the  top ;  more  than  a  quantity  assigned  ; 
from  side  to  side  ;  from  one  to  another;  from  a  country  be- 
yond the  sea  ;  on  the  surface  ;  past.  To  read  over,  is  to  read 
throughout.  O'er  and  o'er,  denotes  repetition  ;  to  excess. 
Over  and  above,  implies  besides,  or  more  than  what  «as  at 
first  supposed,  or  immediately  intended.  Over  agninst,  op* 
posite  ;  or  facing  in  front.  In  composition,  its  significations 
are  various;  but  it  generally  implies  excess,  more  than 
enough,  or  too  much. 

To  OVERABO'UND,  v.  a.  to  abound  more  than  enough. 

To  OVERACT, «-.  a.  to  carry  any  charatter  too  far;  to 
act  more  than  enough. 

To  OVERA  RCH,  v.  a.  to  cover  with  an  arch. 

To  OVERA'WE,  v.  a.  to  keep  in  awe. 

ToOVERBA'LANCE,  v.  a.  to  weigh  down  or  prepon- 
derate. 
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OVERBALANCE,  t.  sonietbing  more  than  equivalent. 
To  OVliRBIi'AU    {mtibare)  v.  a.  to  bear  down ;  to  re- 
press, or  whelm.  _  > 
To  OVliRHI  D,  V.  a.  to  offer  more  than  equivalent. 
'I'o  OVERBLO  W,  (iverbio)  v.  a.  fo  drive  away  the  clouds 
before  the  wind.     Keuterlv,  to  be  past  its  violence. 
aVERBOARD,  (overlv'nl)  ad.  off  Or  out  of  a  ship. 

To  OVERBU'LK,  v.  a.  to  oppres  by  bulk.  "  To  overbuUc 
us  all."  Shuk. 

To  OVERBURDEN,  v.  a.  to  load  with  too  great  weight. 

To  0\'EKCA'ST,  v.  a.  to  cloud,  or  darken  ;  to  cover;  to 
rate  too  hish. 

To  OVl-yRCH  A'RGE,  v.  a.  to  oppress,  cloy,  or  surcharge 
with  too  nuicli  food ;  to  load  or  crowd  to  excess ;  to  rate  too 
Ligli ;  (o  fill  too  full ;  to  load  with  too  great  a  charge. 
.   To  OVERCLOUD,  v.  a.  to  cover  with  clouds. 

To  OVERCOME,  v.  a.  pretcr  /  overcame,  part.  pass. 
orercome ;  [vvercomen,  Bclg.]  to  subdue,  conquer,  or  van- 
quish in  battle  or  by  calaniitv  ;  to  overflow. 

OVERCO'MER,  s.  one  that  conquers. 

To  OVERCOUNT,  V.  a.  to  rate  above  the  true  value. 

To  OV  I'.RDO',  V.  a.  to  do  to  excess. 

To  OVERDK ESS,  «.  a  to  adorn  too  much. 

To  OVERDRIVE,  v.  a.  to  drive  to  hard,  or  beyond 
strength. 

To  OVERFLOW,  {over/Id)  v.  n.  to  be  too  full  to  be  con- 
tained within  the  brim  ;  to  ni>ound  to  excess.  Actively, 
to  fill  bevond  the  brim;  to  deluge,  drown,  or  cover  with 
water,     t'iguralivp.iy,  to  overpower. 

O'VERFLOW,  {averjla)  s.  inundation  •  such  a  quantity  as 
flows  over  ;  too  great  an  abundiincc. 

OVERFLO  \VIN(J,  {oeer/lfiiiig)  s.  the  act  of  exceeding 
limits,  applied  to  water.  Too  great  a  plenty  or  abun- 
danre. 

OVERFLO'WINGLY,  (wej;y?o/«g7y)  0(7.  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  exceed  any  limits. 

OVERFO'RWARDNESS,  s.  too  great  a  quickness  or 
forwardness. 

To  OVERFRE'IGIIT,  i'.  a.  preter.  ovevfreighted,  part. 
overfraiight\  to  load  too  heavily. 

"to  OVERGO',  II.  a.  to  surpass  ;  t<»  excel. 

To  OVERGO'RGE,  ».  «.  to  eat  or  swallow  too  much. 

To  OVERGRO'W,  {mergru)  v.  a.  preter.  over»Tew,  part, 
pass.  ofer/»'rou,)i ;  to  cover  by  growth  ;  to  raise  above.  Neu- 
terly,  to  grow  beyond  the  usual  standard, or  natural  size. 

OVr.lUiRO'WTH,  (ovcisrbth)  s.  exce.ssive  growth. 

To  OVERHA'LE,  {overhaul)  v.  a.  to  spread  over;  to 
examine  a  second  time. 

To  OVERH  A  NCi,  v.  a.  fo  jut  or  hang  over. 

To  OVEUHA'RDEN,  v.  a.  to  make  too  hard. 

OVERHEAD,  (dver/ied)  ad.  aloft;  above  ;  in  the  ceiling ; 
over  a  person's  head. 

To  OVEKHE'AR,  (overhier)  v.a.  to  hear  those  who  do  not 
intend  to  be  heard. 

To  OVERHEAT,  (oeerliiet)  v.  it.  to  heat  to  excess. 

To  OVERJO  Y,  V.  a.  to  transport ;  to  aire;;t  with  too 
much  joy. 

OViiRJO'Y,  s.  excess  of  joy ;  transport. 

To  OVERLA'DE  »,  a.  to  oppress  with  too  heavy  a  bur- 
den. 
.    OVERLA'RGF,  a.  larger  than  enough. 

To  OVERLAY,  v.  a.  to  oppress  with  too  much  weight 
«r  power ;  to  smother  with  too  much  covering ;  to  cloud ;  to 
c«ver  the  surface  ;  to  join  by  something  laid  over. 

To  OVERLE'AP,  {overliep)  v.  a.  to  leap  over,  or 
across. 

O'VERLEATIIER,  (overkther)  s.  the  upper  leather,  or 
thai  part  of  a  shoe  which  covers  the  foot. 

To  OVERLI VE,  v.  a.  to  live  longer  than  another. 

To  OVERLO'AD,  (overlud)  v.  a.  t»  burden  with  too  great 
a  load. 

To  OVERLOO'K,  ».  a.  to  vJew  from  a  higher  place ;  to 
peruse;  to  superintend;  .to  review;  to  neglect;  to 
•light. 


OVEIILOO'KEII,  s.one  that  sees  over  any  thing  below ; 
one  that   passes  bv  a  thing  without  observing  it. 
OVERMA STEI), «.  too  niuchmasted. 
To  ()VERM  ATCH,  v.  a.  to  be  too  powerful ;  to  conquer. 
OVERMATCH,  s.  one  of  superior  power. 
OVT.RME'.'^SURE,  (o«er»itzAK>c)  *.  more  than  measure. 
O'VER.MOST,  a.  highest,  or  superior  to  others  in  au- 
thority. 

OVERML"CH,  a.  more  than  enough. 
OVERMUCH,  rtrf.  in  too  great  a  degree. 

OVEItNI'GUT,  (overmt)s.  (this  word  is  used  only  as  a 
compound  noun  by  Shakespeare ;  but  by  Addison  as  auoun, 
with  a  preposition)  night  before  bedtime. 

ToOVERNA'ME.w.  a.  to  name  in  a  list. 

OVER-OFFICIOUS,  (over-offhhious)  a.  too  busy;  too 
fond  of  assisting ;  too  importunate. 

To  OVERP.'VSS,  V.  a.  to  pass  over  or  across ;  to  overlook 
or  slight;  to  omit  in  a  reckoning;  to  omit  without  receiv- 
ing. 

OVERPAST,  part.  a.  gone ;  i)ast. 
■     ToOVERPA'Y,  V.  a.  to  pay  too  much, 

O'VERPLUS,  *.  that  which  remains  above  what  is  suf- 
ficient. 

To  OVERPOISE,  (oveipuize)  v.  a.  any  weight  which  is 
heavier  than,  or  outbalances,  another. 

To  OVERPO'WER,  (ow  prou.  as  in  how)  v.  a.  to  conquer,, 
or  oppress  bv  greater  power'. 

To  OVERPllE'SS,  ».  a.  to  crush  or  bear  upon  with  irre- 
sistible  force. 

To  OVERPRI'ZE.u.  a.  to  value  at  too  high  a  rate. 

OVER  RANK,  a.  too  rank. 

To  OVERRATE,  «.  a.  to  rate  or  value  too  high. 

To  OVERRE'ACH,  (ovcr-reech)  v.a.  to  rise  above;  ta 
stretcli  one's  self  too  much  in  reaching;  to  deceive  or  impose 
upon  by  superior  cunning.  Neuterly,  to  bring  the  hinder 
feet  too  far  forwards,  or  strike  the  toes  against  the  fore  shoes, 
applied  to  a  horse. 

OVERRE'ACHER,  s.  a  cheat,  a  deceiver. 

To  OVERRI'PEN,  v.  a.  to  make  too  ripe. 

To  OVERROAST,  v.  a.  to  roast  too  much. 

To  OV  ERRU'LE,  v.  a.  to  influence  by  superior  autho- 
rity ;  to  govern  with  excess  of  authority.  In  law,  to  su- 
persede or  reject  as  incompetent. 

To  OVERRU'N,  v,  a.  to  wander  through  a  country  by 
force  of  arms;  to  exceed  in  running;  to  overspread  or  co- 
ver all  over ;  to  pester  or  harass  by  numbers.  Neuterly, 
to  flow  over ;  to  be  more  than  full. 

To  OVERSE'E,  V.  a.  to  superintend  ;  to  pass  by  without 
taking  notice  ;  to  omit. 

OVERSE'EN,7>ar/.  mistaken  or  deceived. 

OVERSE'FjR,  I.  one  who  is  employed  to  see  that  others 
perform  their  duty  ;  an  ofliccr  employed  to  collect  and  take 
care  of  the  money  collected  for  the  poor  of  the  parish. 

To  OVERSET,  v.  a.  to  turn  the  bottom  of  a  vessel  up- 
wards. Figuratively,  to  be  hurried  away  by  an  impetuous 
passion.     Neuterly,  to  fall  off  its  basis. 

To  OVERSHA'DE,  ».  a.  to  cover  with  any  thing  that 
causes  da^'kness. 

To  OVERSHA'DOW,  (oversfuidti)  v.  a.  to  cast  a  shadow, 
overanv  thing;  to  shelter  or  protect. 

To  OVERSHO'OT,  v.  n.  to  fly  beyond  the  mark.  Ac- 
tively, to  shoot  beyond  the  mark ;  to  venture  too  far;  to  go 
beyond  one's  abilities. 

OVERSIGHT,  (fiversit)  s.  superintendence ;  a  mistake 
or  error  owing  to  inadvertence. 

ToOVERSKIP,  v.  a.  to  pass  by  leaping;  to  pass  over. 
Figuratively,  to  escape. 

'lo  OVEllSLE'EP,  V.  a.  preter.  and  part.  pass,  overslept ; 
to  sleep  too  long. 

To  OVEIISLI.P,  V.  a.  to  pass  without  doing,  or  takia^ 
notice  of;  to  neglect. 

OVERSO'LD,  part,  sold  at  too  high  a  price. 

OVERSOON,  ad.  too  soon. 

OVERSPENT,  «.  wearied ;  fatigued. 
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To  OVERSPREAD,  {ovatpretl)  t.  a.  to  cover,  ipread, 
or  scatter  over. 

To  OVERSTA'ND,  «.  u.  to  stand  too  obstinately  upon 
comlitioiis. 

To  OVERSTOCK,  f.  a.  to  crowd  or  fill  too  full. 

To  OVERSTO'RE,  v.  a.  to  store  with  too  much. 

To  OVERSTRAIN,  t>.  a.  to  stretch  any  iwirt  by  making 
too  violent  efforts.     Actively,  to  stretch  too  tar. 

To  OVERSWA'Yj  v.  a.  fo  over-rule;  to  beardown. 

To  OVERSWE'LL,  v.  a.  to  swell  over,  or  rise  above. 

OVERT,  a.  r"""*''*,  Fr.]  open  ;  public;  apparent. 

To  OVERT A'KE,  v.  a.  to  catch  in  pursuit;  to  come  up 
to  something  going  before.  To  take  by  surprise,  followed 
by  in. 

"To  OVERTA'SK,  v.  a.  to  exact  to»  great  labour  or 
duties. 

To  OVERTA'X,  ».  a.  to  tax  too  highly. 

To  OVERTHROW,  (the  w  is  mute  in  this  and  the  two 
following  words)  t'.  a.  pret.  overthriAv,  part,  mn-tfnotin  ,•  to 
turn  upside  down  ;  to  throw  down,  or  demolish  ;  to  destroy. 
To  conquer  or  defeat,  applied  to  an  urniy. 

OVERTHROW,  *.  the  state  of  being  thrown  down,  or 
tumbled  upside  dow  n  ;  ruin ;  destruction ;  degradation  ;  a 
-defeat. 

OVERTHROVVER,  s.  one  that  beats  down,  ruins,  or 
defeats. 

OVERTHWA'RT,  a.  opposite,  or  over  against.  Crossing 
anv  thill?.     Perverse,  applied  to  humour. 

OVERTHWA'RT,  }»ep.  across.  "  He  laid  a  plank  over- 
thwart  the  brook." 

0\  ERTHWA'RTLY,  ad.  across ;  transversely. 

OVERTHWA'RTNESS,  *.  posture  across  ;  pcrversp- 
ness. 

OVERTLY,  ad.  opeidy. 

OVERTOOK,  preter  and  part.  pass,  of  Overtak  e. 

To  OVERTOP,  V.  a.  to  raise  above  the  top.  Fit^ura- 
tively,  to  excel  or  surpass  ;  to  obscure ;  to  make  of  less 
importance  bv  superior  excellence. 

i  o  OVERTRA'DE,  v.  a.  to  deal  for  more  than  one's  stock 
will  carrv  on. 

To  OVERTRIT,  v.  a.  to  trip  or  w-dlk  lightly  and  nimbly 
over. 

O'VERTURE,  s.[ovvniure,  Fr.  |  an  opening  or  disclo- 
sure ;  a  proposal;  a  piece  of  music,  usually  ending  with  a 
fugue. 

To  OVERTU'RN,  v.  a.  to  throw  down;  to  ruin;  to  sub- 
vert.   Fi^'uralivelv,  to  overpower,  surmount,  or  conquer. 

OVERTU'RN  ER,  ».  a  subverter. 

To  OVERVA'[>[J  K,  )•.  a.  to  rate  too  high. 

To  0VI;RWA'TCH,  v.  n.  to  watch  too  long. 

To  OVF.RWE'EN,  t-.  n.  to  think  too  highlv  or  arrogantly. 

OVERWE'ENINGLY,  nrf.  with  too  much' arrogance. 

To  OVERWEl'GH,  {m-nuii/)  V.  a.  to  weigh  down;  to 
weigh  more  ;  to  preponderate. 

Overweight,  {iienrei/t)  s.  preponderance;  thequan- 
1 1    given  above  the  neat  weight. 

'J'o  OVERWHE'I.M,  v.  a.  to  crush  under  something  vio- 
lent or  heavy  ;  to  look  gloomy  ;  to  beat  down  by  force  of 
water. 

OVERWHELMINGLY,  ad.  in  such  a  manner  as  to  beat 
down  and  overcome,  applied  primarily  to  water,  and  ligu- 
ratirely,  to  calamity  or  the  passions. 

OVERWrSE,  {orerwize)  a.  afl'ectcdiy  wise;  conceited; 
wise  to  affectation. 

OVERWROUGHT,  {overrdi)  a.  laboured  too  much ; 
wrought  all  over. 

OVERY'SSEL,  one  of  the  Seven  United  Provinces,  di- 
vided into  three  distinct  parts,  w  hich  are,  the  territories  of 
Treute,  Twente,  and  Salliind.  There  are  many  morasses 
in  this  province,  and  but  few  inhabitants  in  comparison  of 
the  rest.  Its  greatest  riches  consist  in  tnrfs,  which  are  dug 
up  here,  and  sent  to  the  neighbouring  provinces,  particu- 
larly Hollatid. 

OVERZEA'LOUS,  ffltpr^c/o;«)  a.  zealous  too  much. 
6iJ 


OUfcHT,  (aiu)  ».  fSax.'  auhit.  This  word  is  therefore 
Biore  properly  written  au^At]  any  thing. 

OUGHT,  (aiit)  verb  imperf.  owed  ;  was  botmd  to  pav„ 
or  indebted  ;  to  be  obliged  by  duty  ;  to  be  fit  or  neces- 
sary. 

O'VIFORM,  o.  [from  otujb, 'an  "egg,  and /orma,  shape, 
Lat.  I  having  the  shape  of  an  egg. 

OVIPAROUS,  o.  [from  ovum,  an  egg,  and ;>ano,  to  bring 
forth,  Lat.]  bringing  forth  eggs ;  not  vivapovous. 

OUNCE,  s.\once,  Yr.  yncia,  Lat.)  a  weight,  the  twelfth 
part  of  a  pound,  containing  twenty  penny  wei-lits  in  troy- 
weiglil.     In  avoirdupoise  weight,  the  sixteenth  part  of  a 

Eouud.  lu  zoology,  an  animal  of  the  cat  tribe,  which  inha- 
its  Barbary,  Persia,  and  China.  It  is  about  the  size  of 
the  leopard,  but  is  easily  tauied,  and  is  employed  in  bunt- 
ing antelopes. 

OU'NDLE,  a  pretty  little  town  in  Notthainptonshire, 
with  a  market  on  Saturday.  It  is  noted  tor  a  well  I  hot  some- 
times makes  a  drumming  noise.  It  is  seated  on  the  river 
Nen,  26  miles  N.  E.  of  Northampton,  and  83  N.  by  W.  of 
London. 

OUPHE,  (oi/^)  J.  [aii^,  Teut.l  a  fairy;  an  imaginary  be- 
ing called  a  goblin. 

OU'PHEN,  a.  eliish.  "  Yon  ovphm  heirs  of  fixed  destiny, 
attend  your  office."  Shah. 

OUR,  prim,  possessive,  [tire.  Sax.]  pertaining  or  belonging 
to  us;  ot  the  same  country  with  us.  When  tiie  substantive 
goes  before,  we  write  ourt."    "  Edmund,  yon  shall  be  ours." 

Shak. 

OURSE'LVES,  reciprocal  pron.  the  plund  of  mi/self ;  we, 
exclusive  of  others.  Ourself  is  used  in  the  siugul  ir  by 
kings. 

()USE,  (pose) ».  \oost,  Teut.  ]  tanner's  bark. 

OU'SEL,  (uozel)  >.  [csle,  Sax.]  the  blackbird. 

To  OUST,  V.  a.  [ouster,  oter,  Fr.]  in  law,  to  put  out,  or 
deprive  of. 

Out,  ad.  [ut.  Sax.  la/t,  Belg.]  not  in  a  place,  generally 
opposed  to  i/i.  In  a  stale  of  disclosure.  "  The  leaves  are 
out."  Bac.  Absent  from  a  place  or  home.  From  an  inner 
to  a  more  public  part.  Exhausted,  applied  to  liquors.  Dis- 
carded by  the  court.  Loudly,  or  so  as  to  be  beard,  after 
the  verbs  speak,  read,  laui^h,  d'c.  Let  to  another,  applied  to 
lands.  In  an  error,  applied  to  the.judgment.  At  a  loss,  ap- 
plied to  the  understanding.  Out  at  elbows,  signifies  torn  or 
worn  in  holes,  applied  to  dress,  or  in  a  state  of  poverty,  ap- 
plied to  condition.  This  word  is  used  euiphatically  before 
alas,  and  after  verbs  signifying  discovery. 

OUT,  inter),  an  expression  of  abhorrence,  and  signify- 
ing, be  gone  immediately. 

Out  of,  prep.  Johnson  observes,  that  o/" seems  fo  be  the 
preposition,  and  out  only  to  modify  the  sense  of  of ;  from, 
applied  to  produce.  Not  in,  or  excluded  from,  applied  to 
place.  Beyond,  applied  to  power.  Not  in,  applied  to  sea- 
son. From,  applied  to  the  things  or  materials  of  which  any 
thing  is  made.  I'roni,  or  discharge,  applied  to  duty.  In- 
consistent with,  applied  to  character.  Past,  without,  'ap- 
plied to  hope.  By  means  of,  applied  to  cause.  In  conse- 
quence of.  Out  of  /land,  implies  immediately,  or  without 
delay. 

To  OUT,  t'.  a.  See  Oust.  To  expel ;  to  deprive. 

Out,  in  composition,  generally  implies  comparison,  and 
signifies  something  bevond  another,"or  more  than  usual. 

To  OUTA'CT,  V.  a."to  act  to  excess. 

To  OUTBALANCE,  v.  a.-  to  overwcigh ;  to  preponde- 
rate. 

To  OUTBl'D,  V.  a.  to  bid  more  than  another  person. 

OUTBl'DDER,  s.  one  that  bids  more  than  another. 

OUTBOUN  D,  a.  bound  to  sail  to  some  foreign  country. 

To  OUTBRAVE,  v.  a.no  bear  down  and  disgrace  by  su- 
perior courage,  insolence,  or  show. 

To  OUTBRA'ZEN,  «.  a.  to  get  the  bettci  of  by  impu- 
dence. 

OUTBREAK, {huWthe) s. ao  eruption. 
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.  To  OUTBHE'ATHE,  {omhreiihe)  r.  a.  fo  wcary  by  having 
better  breatb ;  to  expire;  to  breathe  out. 

OUTCAST,  jmh.  throwu  away  as  refuse ;  banished,  ex- 
oeUed,  exiled. 

OUTCAST,  t.  one  rejected  or  expel  led. 

To  OU'I'CKATT,  V.  a.  to  excel  in  cunning. 

OUTCRY,  *.  noise,  a  cry  ol'distregs,  or  a  clamour  of  de- 
'e«taliou;  public  sale,  auction. 

To  OUTDATE, ».  a.  to  antiquate. 

To  OUTIX),  V.  a.  to  excel ;  to  perforin  beyond  ano- 
tber. 

O'UTKR,  a.  witliout,  opposed  to  inner. 

O'UTliRLY,  ad,  towards  the  outside. 

O  UTERMOST,  a.  superlative  of  outer ;  farthest  from  the 
middle. 

To  OUTFACE,  v.  a.  to  brave,  or  bear  down  by  a 
show  of  ma(;nanimity  or  impudence;  to  stare  out  of  coun- 
tenance. 

ToOUTFLY',  t'.  a.  to  leave  behind;  logo  beyond  in 
flifjht...  ^ 

OUTFO'RM,  *.  external  appearance. 

Tti  OUTFRO'VVN,  ti.  a.  to  overbear  byfrowiis  ;  to  frown 
down. 

'J'o  OUTGI'VE,  v.tt.  focxcecfl  another  in  fjivinjj. 

T'o  OUTGO',  »'.  a.  preter.  inilwmit,  participle  nutnonr  ;  to 
surpass  or  excel ;  to  g«  beyond,  or  leave  behind  ;  to  over- 
reach, to  circumvent. 

ToOUTGRO'W,  (vufifrd)v.a.  to  surpass  in  growth,  or  to 
giovi  too  "reator  too  old  tor  any  ihing. 

O'UTGUARD,  3.  one  posted  at  a  distance  fioui  1  lif  main 
body,  as  a  defence. 

To  OITJE'ST,  t'.  a.  to  overpower  by  .jesting'. 

■  ToOUTKNA'VE,  (initknate)  v.  a.  to  surpass  in  knavery. 
OUTLA'NDISH,  a.  not  native  :  foreign;  alien. 

To  OUTLA'ST,  ».  a.  to  exceed  in  duration. 

OUTLAW,  s.  [tulaga,  Sax.J  one  excluded  from  the  be- 
tiftit  of  the  law. 

To  OUTLAW,  V.  a.  to  deprive  of  the  benefits  of  the  law. 
1  OUTLAWRY,  /.  a  decree  by  which  any  person  is  de- 
prived of  the  protection  of  the  laws,  and  cut  off  from  the 
communitv. 

To  OUTLE'AP,  {outkip)  V.  a.  to  pass  in  leaping ;  t»  start 
beyond. 

OUTLE'AP,  (,outleip)s.  a  saWy  ;  flight ;  escape. 
.  OUTLET,  s.  a  passage  outwards;  a  passage  by  which 
thine  may  go  out. 

O'UTLINE,  s.  the  contour  or  line  with  which  any  figure 
is  bounded  ;  an  extremity. 

To  OUTLl'VE,  V.  a.  to  live  longer  ;  to  survive. 

OUTLI'VER,  s.  a  survivor,  or  one  that  lives  longer  than 
another. 

To  OUTLOOK,  V.  a.  to  face  down  ;  fo  browbeat. 

To  OUTLU'STRE,  (mttldster)  v.  a.  to  surpass  in  lustre  or 
brightness. 

O'UTLYING,  particip.  and  a.  not  in  the  common  course ; 
removed  from  something  else. 

,To  OUTM  ARCH,  v.  a.  to  leave  behind  in  a  march. 

O'UTjVIOST,  «.  at  the  greatest  distance  from  the 
middle. 

To  OUTNU'MBER,  r.  B.  to  exceed  in  number. 

To  OUTPA'Cl'^,  V.  a.  to  leave  behind  in  walking  or 
ridinar. 

O'UTPARfSH,  *.  a  parish  lying  without  the  walls. 

OUTPART,  ^.  a  part  remote  from  the  centre  or  main^ 
bcdv. 

Ti90UlT0U'R,  t.  a.  to  emit ;  to  pour  forth  as  in  a 
stream. 

■  To  OUTPRI'ZE,  ».  a.  to  exceed  in  the  value  set  upon  it. 
To  outrage,  tt.  a.  [outrager,  Fr.]  to  injure  in  a  vio- 
lent, cfMitunielious,  rough,  or  inhuman  manner.    Neuterly, 
to  be  -juiliy  at'  excesses  of  turbulence  and  inhumanity. 

O'UTRAGE,  J.  an  open  violence  or  mischief  committed 
in  a  tumult:  a  commotion. 
OUTKA'GIOUS,  «.  \outr<tguenx,  Fr.]  violent ;  furious  ; 


ttirbulent;  tumultuous;  exceeding  reason  Or  decertcy:  enor- 
mous, atrocious.  Johnson  thinks  this  word  should  be  ^x'xt- 
ten  oiitrageims,  but  says  the  custom  is  otherwise. 

OUTRA'GIOUSLY,arf.  in  a  violent,  furious,  or boisteroot 
manner.' 

OUTRA'GIOySNESS,  t.  fury ;  violence  ;  raging  disor- 
derand  inliunianitv. 

To  OUTREACH, v.  a.  to  reach  bevond. 

To  OUTRI'DE,  V.  a.  to  leave  behind  in  riding. 

OUTRl'GHT,  {ontiit)itd.  immediately,  or  without  delay  ; 
entirely ;  completelv. 

O U'TROD E,  I.  excursion.    " That tiiey  might  make 

o«/»Wi?j(upon  the  ways  of  .Uidea."     1  MacvuOccs. 

1  o  OUl'RO  Ol',  V.  a.  to  root  out. 

To  OUTRU'N,  I',  a.  to  leave  behind  in  running.  Figu- 
ratively, to  exceed. 

To  OUTSATL,  V.  a.  to  sail  faster. 

OUTSCAPE,  *.  power  of  escaping.  "  It  past  our  powers 
to  lift  aside  a  log  so  vast,  as  barr'd  all  ovtsmpe."  Clmpman. 

ToOUTSCO'RN,  V.  a.  to  bear  down  with  scorn  ;  to  de- 
spise or  slight. 

To  OU'TSE'L,  V.  a.  to  sell  for  more  than  another  ;  to  get 
a  hiuher  price. 

To  OU'I'SIirNE,  V.  a.  to  excel  in  lustre  ;  fo  emit  lustre. 

To  OUTSHO'OT,  V.  a.  to  exceed  in  shooting ;  to  shoot 
beyond. 

OU'TSIDE,  I.  the  surface,  or  that  part  which  is  exposed 
to  si£;ht ;  the  extreme  part,  or  that  which  is  farthest  from 
the  middle;  external  appearance.  The  part  not  within  or 
inclosed,  opposed  to «i«f/(;.  Synon.  Outside,  is  the  external 
part  of  a  thing  ;  appearance,  the  effect  produced  by,  or  the 
idea  we  form  of,  the  viewof  that  thim;. 

To  OUTSIT,  V.  a.  to  sit  beyond  tinie. 

To  OUTSLE  EP,  v.  a.  to  sleep  beyond. 

To  OU'TSPE'AK,  {oiuspeck)  v.  a.  to  speak  somewhat  be- 
yond ;  to  exceed. 

To  OUTSPaRT,  tf.  a.  to  sport  beyond. 

To  OUTSPRE'AD,  {ouUp-'cd)  v.  a.  to  extend,  or  spread 
out. 

To  OUTSTA'ND,  ».  'a.  to  support  or  resist ;  to  stand 
oeyond  the  proper  time.  Neuterly,  to  proiuberate  ;  to  be 
prominent. 

To  OUTSTA'RE, ».  a.  to  vanquish  or  exceed  in  staring. 

O'UTSTREET.i.a  street  in  the  extremitiesof  a  town. 

To  OUTSTRETCH,  t..  a.  to  extend  or  spread  out. 

To  OUTSTRIP, )).  a.  [derived  by  Skinner  from  out,  and 
spritzen,  to  spout,  Teut.  but  Johnson  suggests  that  it  might 
have  been  originally  ovt-trip,  the  s  being  afterwards  inserte<l] 
to  go  faster  or  beyond  anotlier. 

To  OUTSWEETEN,  v.  a.  to  spoil  by  excess  of  sweetness. 

To  OUTSWE'AR,  (outstcire)  v.  a.  to  overpower  by 
swearing.'- 

To  OUT-TONGUE,  (mu-t&ng;)  V.  a.  to  bear  down  by 
noise.  •'^ 

To  OUT-TALK,  (o«i-<aii/7;)f.  a.  to  exceed  in  talking; 

To  OUTVA'LUE,  v.  a.  to  surpass  in  value. 

To  OUTVE'NOM, ».  a.  to  exceed  in  poison. 

To  OUTVl'E,  ».  a.  to  exceed  or  surpass. 

To  OUTVl'LLAIN,  t).  to  exceed  in  villauy. 

ToOUTVO'lCE,  t).  a.  to  exceed  in  strength  of  voice  or 
clamour. 

To  OUTVOTE,  V.  a.  to  exceed  in  number  of  voters. 

To  OUTWA'LK,  {outxm'M)  r.  «.  to  walk  faster. 

OUTWA'LL,  (oiiticaull)  s.  the  outward  part  or  wall  of  a 
building  ;  external  appearance. 

O'UTWAllD,  a.  [?(<jrc«)rf,  Sax.]  on  the  surface  ;  exposed 
to  the  bight,  opposed  to  iuward.  Foreign,  opposed  to  'm- 
tcstine.     Tending  to  the  oiitparts. 

OUTWARD,  t. external  form. 

OUTWARD,  or  OUTWARDS,  ad.  to  foreign  part*. 
"  Outward  hound."  To  the  outer  parts. 

OUTWARDLY,  arf.  externally,  evidently.  In  appear, 
ance  onlv. 
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To  OUTWE'AR,  (oitftcftre)  v.  a.  to  pass  tediously.  To  last 
longer  llian  something  else. 

To  OUTWEIGH,  (uiitety)  I',  o.  to  exceed  in  weight,  value, 
•r  importance. 

To  OUTWIT,  V.  a.  to  cheat  or  deceive  with  superior 
cunning. 

OUTW'ORK,  s.  that  part  of  a  fortification  wliich  is  near- 
est the  enemy. 

OUTWORN,  part,  consumed  or  destroyed  by  use. 

OUTWRO'UGilT,  {out lilt)  part,  excecdinii  in  eiiicacy 
or  art. 

To  OUTWO'RTH,  v.  a.  to  exceed  in  value. 

To  OWE,  (it)  V.  a.  [etig,  aa,  I  owe,  or  I  ought,  Is).]  to  be  in- 
debted, or  obliged  to  pay  ;  to  be  oblijjcd  to  as  a  cause  or 
benefactor  ;  to  derive  from  a  cause. 

OWYIIE'E,  the  rtstornniost  and  largest  of  the  Sand- 
wich Islands.  Its  greatest  length  is  85  miles,  and  its  breadth 
72.  Part  of  the  coast  presents  a  very  dreary  prospect  to  the 
spectator  ;  the  whole  country  appearing  to  have  undergone 
a  total  change  from  the  effects  of  some  dreadful  convulsion. 
The  soil,  however,  in  many  places,  is  exceedingly  fertile  ; 
and  where  that  is  the  case  the  inhabitants  have  not  neglected 
to  lay  it  out  in  plantations.  'I'liere  are  supposed  to  be  about 
150,(ioo  inhabitants  on  this  island.  It  was  here,  on  Feb.  14, 
1779,  that  the  celebrated  caplain  Cook  fell  a  sacrifice  to  a 
sudden  impulse  of  revenge  in  the  natives,  with  whom  he 
unfortunately  had  a  misunderstanding  or  dispute.  Lat.  of 
the  eastern  extremity,  19.  28.  N.  Ion.  156.  0.  W. 

O'WING,  (wiwO  part,  following  as  a  consequence  ;  due 
as  a  debt  or  duty  ;  imputable  to  as  the  agent. 

OWL,  or  O'VVLET,  (the  ow  pron.  as  in  liow)s,  [uh.  Sax.] 
a  bird,  remarkable  for  hiding  itself  all  day,  appearing  at 
night,  and  catching  hjice. 

O'WLEH,  s.  a  smuggler.  Also  a  provincial  name  for  the 
common  alder. 

OWN,  (on)  s.  [I's^eu,  Sax.  eggctti  Belg.]  this  word  is  ge- 
nerally added  to  llie  pronouns  possessive,  nn/,  thy,  his,  our, 
your,  //(cjV,  and  implies  property.  Sometimes  it  implies  ac- 
tion, to  distinguish  it  from  that  <if  any  other,  and  sometimes 
is  used  by  way  of  opposition,  for  something  peculiar  to  a 
person  ;  as,  it  is  his  o««,  not  yours. 

To  OWN,  {on)  V.  a.  to  acknowledge  ;    to  confess  to  be 
one's  property,  or  performance  ;  to  possess,  claim,  or  hold 
by  right.    To  confess,  opposed  to  deny.     To  avow. 
'   OWNER,  (Oner)  a.  one  to  whom  any  "thing  belongs ;  right- 
ful possessor  ;  master. 

OWNERSHIP,  {(mership)s.  a  lawful  possession 
i    OWRE,  s.[inut,  Lat.] a  buffalo. 

OX,  i.  plural  oxen ;  [o.ta.  Sax.  oxe,  Dan.]  the  general 
name  for  black  cattle;  properly  a  castrated,  bull.  There 
arc  some  wild  oxen  in  Poland,  as  also  in  lord  Taukerville's 
park  at  Chillingham,  near  Berwick  upon  Tweed.  It  is  re- 
markable, that  wliea  any  one  of  them  happens  to  lie 
wounded,  or  is  grown  weak  through  age  or  sickness,  the 
rest  of  the  herd  gore  it  to  ilealli. 

O'XALATES,  s.  in  chymistry,  sails  formed  by  ihe  com- 
bination of  any  base  with  Ihe  oxalic  acid. 

OXA'LIC,  a.  in  chymistry,  belonging  to  sorrel.  The 
oxiilicacid  is  found  iu  thejuiceofsorreliu  combination  with 
fotash. 

O'XEYE,  !.  in  botany,  a  species  of  the  chrysanthemum  of 
Linnaeus;  the  greaterdaisy.  The  common  oxeye  is  a  species 
of  chamomile. 
.  O'XFLY,  3.  a  fly  troublesome  to  oxen. 

O'XFOUD,  tlie  capital  of  Oxfordshire,  is  seated  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Thames  and  Cheruell,  on  an  eminence 
almost  surrounded  by  meadows,  except  on  the  E.  side.  'Ihe 
whole  town,  with  the  suburbs,  is  of  a  circular  tbrm,  R  miles 
in  circumference.  It  consists  chiefly  of  two  spacious  streets, 
which  cross  each  other  in  the  middle  of  the  town.  Ihe 
university  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Alfred,  b\it  is 
geuerally  supposed  to  have  been  a  seminary  of  learning  be- 
fore his  time,  although  it  owed  its  revival  and  consequence 
to  bis  liberal  patronage,  receiving  from  him  grants  of  many 
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privileges  and  large  revenues.  About  the  middle  of  the 
12th  century,  public  lectures  on  the  civil  law  were  read 
here  not  more  than  ton  years  after  a  copy  of  Justinian's 
Institutes  had  been  fuuud'iu  Italy.  In  the  reign  of  Henry 
III.  there  were  said  to  be  l.'i.OOOscliolars,  if  they  deserve 
that  name,  the  sole  objecLwith  many  being  only  to  read  and 
write,  while  the  greatest  number  attained  to  neither,  and 
the  most  learned  acquired  only  bad  Latin  and  logic.  Here 
are  20 colleges,  and  5  hails,  several  of  which  stand  in  the 
streets,  and  give  the  city  an  air  of  magnificence,  which  re- 
mind the  traveller  of  the  antient  cities  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  It  is  thought,  that  there  is  not  such  another  group 
of  buildings,  nor  such  another  university,  at  this  day,  ni  the 
world.  The  colleges  are  provided  with  sufficient  revenues 
for  the  maintenanc";  of  a  master,  fellows,  and  students.  In 
Ihe  halls,  the  students  live,  either  wholly,  or  in  j)art,  at 
their  own  expense.  Among  the  libraries  in  the  university, 
the  most  distinguished  is  the  Bodleian,  founded  by  Thomas 
Bodley  ;  those  of  .Ml  Souls  College,  Christ  Church,  Queen's 
New  College,  St.  John's,  Exeter,  and  Corpus  Christi. 
Among  other  pidjlic  buildings,  are  the  Theatre,  the  Ash- 
molean  Museum,  the  Clarendon  Printing-House,  the  Rad- 
clifle  Infiruiarv,  and  a  fine  observatory.  It  is  20  miles  S.  W. 
of  Buckingham,  40  S.  W.  of  Bedford,  and  68  W.  by  N.  of 
London.    Lat.  51.  45.  N  Ion.  1. 10.  W. 

O'XFORDSHIRE,  a  county  of  England,  47  miles  in 
length,  and  29  in  breadth,  bounded  on  the  E.  by  Bucking- 
hamshire, on  the  W.  by  Gloucestershire,  on  the  S.  by  Berk- 
shire, and  on  the  N.  by  Warwickshire  and  Northampton- 
shire. It  is  divided  into  14  hundreds,  which  contain  one 
city,  12  market-towns,  280  parishes,  451  villages,  19,000 
houses,  and  about  114,000  inhabitants.  The  air  is  sweet, 
mild,  pleasant,  and  healthy,  for  which  reason  it  contains  se- 
veral gentlemen's  seats;  and  the  soil,  though  various,  is  fer- 
tile in  corn  and  grass,  and  the  hills  are  shaded  with  woods. 
It  is  also  an  agreeable  sporting  country,  there  being  abun- 
dance of  game. 

O'XGANG,*.  twenty  acres  of  land. 

OXIDE,  s.  iu  chymistry,  any  substance  combined  wiflj 
oxygen,  in  a  proportion  not  sidncient  to  produce  acidity. 

'fo  O'XJDIZK,  V.  a.  in  chymistry,  to  combine  oxygen 
with  a  body  without  producing  acidity. 

O'XIDIZEMENT,  s.  in  chymistry,  the  operation  by 
which  any  substance  is  combined  with  o.xygen,  in  a  degree 
not  sufficient  to  produce  acidity. 

O'XLIP,  s.tbe  same  with  cowslip. 

OXSTA'LL,  (oxstafiU)  s.  a  stand  for  oxen. 

O'XTONGUE,  s.  in  botany,  a  gen\is  of  plants,  of  which 
two  are  British  species,  viz.  the  yellow  succory,  and  com- 
mon oxtongue.  ; 

O'XYCRATE,  s.  [from  oxys,  sharp,  and  Jierannumi,  to 
mix,  CTr.]a  mixture  of  water  and  vinegar. 

O'XYGEN,  s.  in  chymistry,  a  simple  substance,  com 
posing  the  greatest  part  of  water  and  part  of  atmospheric 
air. 

O'XYGENIZABLE,  a.  ui  chyniistrj-,  that  will  combine 
with  oxygen,}  and  does  not  emit  flame  during  the  com 
bination.  .  '.  i 

To  OXYGENIZE,  v.  a.  in  chymistry,  to  acidify  a  su.< 
stance  bv  oxvgen. 

O'XYGES'IZEMENT,  *.  in  cliymistrj,  the  prod uctioi 
of  aciditv  bv  oxvgen. 

OXYMEL,  s.  [from  oxi/s,  sharp,  and  rafft,  honej',  Gr.] 
a  piix  lure  of  vinegar  and  honey. 

OXYMORON,  s.  [from  orys,  sharp,  and  vwros,  foolisli 
Gr.]a  figure  in  rhetoric,  in  which  an  epithet  of  a  contrary 
signification  is  added,  as,  "  /'oin/'«/ pleasure." 

OXYRRHO'DINE,*.  [from  o-n/i,  sharp,  and  Jw/«n,  rose, 
Gr.]  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of  oil  of  roses  with  one  of  vinegar 

of  roses.  ,       ^  .     ,        ,        ,      . 

OYER,  *.  Fold  Fr.  to  hear]  in  law,  heard ;  thus  a  court 
ofoj/eratid  terminer,  is  a  place  where  causes  are  heard  and 
determined.  ,         ,        , 

O'YES,  s,  [oyez,  Fr.  hear  ye]  a  word  used  and  repeated 
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tliree  times  by  a  public  cryer  in  a  court  of  justice,  and  in 
deliverinii;  a  proclamation,  to  demand  silence. 

O'YS'J'KR,  *.  [ftster,  Belg.]  a  shell-fish  having  two  shells. 

O'VSTKRWKNCH,  or  O'YSTERWOMAN,  s.  a  woman 
who  sells  oysters.  Figuratively,  a  low,  mean,  and  vulgar 
woman. 

OZJE'NA,  5.  [from  ozo,  to  stink,  Gr.]  in  surfjerjr,  is  a  foul 
and  malignant  ulcer  of  the  nose,  distinguished  by  its  stench, 
and  often  accompanied  with  a  caries  of  the  bones  of  the 
nose. 

OZIER,  *.  Sec  Osier. 

P. 

PIS  the  fifteenth  letter,  and  eleventh  consonant  of  our 
alphabet,  and  !s  formed  by  a  slight  compression  of  the 
anterior  part  of  the  lips,  aspiill,  put,  pot,  and  has  nearly  the 
sound  of  6.  When  p  stands  before  s  or  t,  its  sound  is  lost ; 
as  in  psalms,  pseudo-prophets,  Ptolemif,  ptisan,  Ac.  When  it 
stands  before  A,  it  has  the  sound  off;  as  in  physic,  philoso- 
pher, phosphorus,  and  in  most  other  words  ;  but  in  phthisic, 
and  some  Greek  words,  the  ph  is  not  pronounced.  IJsed  as 
a  numeral  letter,  it  stood  for  400,  but  with  a  dash  on  the  top, 
thus,  p,  for  400,000.  Among  medical  writers  rt  stands  for 
pii^il,  or  the  eighth  part  of  a  liaiidt'ul.  In  Italian  music  it 
Stands  for  piano,  or  soft,  and  shews  that  the  force  of  the 
voice  or  instrument  is  to  be  lessened.  P  P  implies /)im  piano, 
more  soft,  and  P  P  P  pianissimo,  the  softest  possible,  r.  M. 
in  astronomy,  stands  far  post  meridiem,  or  afternoon. 

PABULAR,  a.  [from palndum,  food  for  cattle,  Lat.J  af- 
fording aliment  or  provender. 

PABULATION,  s.  [from  pabulum,  food  for  cattle,  Lat.] 
the  act  of  feeding  or  procuring  provender. 

PA'BL'LOUS,  o.  [from  palmhtn,  food  for  cattle,  Lat.J  af- 
fording aliment  or  provender. 

PA'BULUM,  s.  [Lat.]  among  physicians,  such  parts  of 
our  common  food  as  are  necessary  to  recruit  the  animal 
fluids;  as  also  auy  matter  that  constitutes  the  cause  of  a 
disease. 

PACATION,  *.  [frnm paeo,  to  appease,  Lat.j  appeasing, 
paeifyin^,  or  assuaging. 

PACE,  s.  fons,  Fr.  I  a  step  or  single  motion  of  the  foot  in 
walking,  'llie  gait  or  manner  of  walking.  Degree  of 
quickness  ;  hence,  to  keep  pace  with,  is  to  e(|ual  a  person 
either  in  walking  or  riding.  A  measure  of  five  feet.  In 
the  manage,  it  is  of  three  kinds,  viz.  walk,  trot,  and  gallop  ; 
to  w  hich  may  be  added  an  amble. 

To  PACE,  V.  n.  to  move  on  slowly.  To  move.  Applied 
to  horses,  to  move  by  raising  the  feet  on  the  same  side  to- 
gether.   Actively,  to  measure  by  steps. 

PACED,  a.  fiaving  a  particular  gait  or  manner  of 
walking. 

PA'CER,  s.  a  horse  that  raises  the  two  legs  on  the  same 
side  together 

PACTl'FlC,  a.  [pacijif/ue,  Fr.  from  pax,  peace,  and  facio, 
to  make,  Lat.lniild  ;  making  peace  ;  gentle;  appeasing. 

PACIFICATION,*.  [Fr.  from  pax,  peace,  and  facio,  to 
make,  Lat.J  the  act  of  making  peace.  The  act  of  ap- 
peasing. 

PACIFICA'TOR,  s.  [pacijicateur,  Fr.  from  pax,  peace,  and 
facio,  to  make,  Lat.)  a  peace  maker. 

PACIFICATORY,  a.  tending  to  make  peace. 

PACIFIC  OCEAN,  otherwise  called  the  South  Sea,  lies 
between  Asia  and  America,  and  is  upwards  of  10,000  miles 
in  breadth.  It  had  its  name  from  the  moderate  weather 
the  first  mariners  who  sailed  in  it  met  with  between  the 
tropics. 

PA'CIFIER,  s.  one  who  appeases. 

To  PA'CIFY,  V.  a.  [from  par,  peace,  anil  facio,  to  make, 
Lat.]  to  reconcile,  appease,  or  quiet  an  angrv  person. 

PACK,*.  [Belg.  and  Tent.]  a  large  bttadle  of  any  thing 
prepared  for  carriage.  A  burden  or  load.  A  certain  mira- 
ber  of  cards,  generally  52.    A  imraber  of  hounds  hunting 


together.  A  number  of  persons  united  in  some  !)ad  design. 
Any  great  number  or  quantity. 

To  PACK,  r.  a.  [packan,  Belg  ]  to  bind  up  for  carriage  ; 
to  dispatch  in  haste,  used  with  off ;  to  sort  cards  iniqtii- 
tously.  Neuterly,  to  tie  up  goods  ;  to  remove  in  haste;  to 
associate  in  bad  designs. 

PA'CKCLOTH.  s.  {packleed,  Belg.]  a  cloth  in  which  goodg 
arc  bundled  or  tied  up. 

PA'CK  ER,  s.  one  who  packs  goods. 

PA'CKET,  s.  [paequet,  Fr.J  a  small  pack  ;  a  mail  of 
letters.  A  vessel  that  carries  a  mail.  A  small  bundle,  as 
of  a  mountebank's  medicines. 

To  PA'CKET,  V.  a.  to  bind  up  in  parcels. 

PA'CKHORSE,  J.  a  horse  employed  in  carrying  burdens 
of  goods. 

PA'CKSADDLE,  *.  a  saddle  on  which  burdens  are  laid. 

PA'CKTHREAD,  {packthread)  s.  strong  thread  used  in 
packing  or  tying  up  parcels. 

PA'CKWAX,  s.  the  strong  oponeuroses  on  the  sides  of 
the  neck  in  brutes. 

PA  CO,  *.  in  zoology,  a  species  of  camel  sheep  in  South 
America,  which  has  an  exceedingly  fine  fleece. 

PACT,  s.  [pactum,  from  pango,  to  strike  a  bargain,  Lat.j 
a  contract,  bargain,  or  covenant. 

PACTITIOUS,  (pactishious)  a.  [paetio,  from  pango,  to 
strike  a  bargain,  Lat.  ]  settled  upon  condition. 

PAD,  s.  \paad,  Sax.]  the  road  ;  a  foot  path.  An  easv- 
paced  horse.  A  robber  on  foot.  A  soft  saddle;  properly 
a  saddle  or  bolster  stufled  with  straw.  A  kind  ©f  bolster 
used  by  crooked  people  to  conceal  their  deformity. 

To  PAD,  V.  n.  to  travel  "enfly.  To  rob  on  ifoot.  To 
make  a  way  smooth  and  level.  To  conceal  any  deformity 
with  a  kind  of  bolster. 

PA'DAll,*.  grouts;  coarse  flour. 

PA'DDER,  s.  one  who  robs  on  foot. 

To  PA'DDLE,  v.n.\patouiller,  Fr.]  to  Tow  ;  to. beat  the 
water  as  with  oars ;  to  play  with,  or  in  the  water.  To 
finger. 

PA'DDLE,  s.  \pattle,  Brit.]  a  short  oar  used  by  a  single 
rower  in  a  boat.    Any  thing  broad  like  an  oar. 

PA'DDLER.  s.  one  that  paddies. 

PADDLE-STAFF,  s.  a  staff  headed  with  broad  iron.     "^ 

P.^'DDOCK,  s.  [padde,  Belg.  pada.  Sax.]  a  great  frog, 
or  toad.  A  small  inclosure,  corrupted  from  pai-k,  parrack, 
paddock. 

PA  DE'LION,  s.  [pas  de  lion,  lion's  foot,  Fr.  |  a  herb. 

PA'DERBORN,  a  bishopric  in  Westphalia.  It  is  bounded 
by  the  county  of  Lippe  on  the  N.  and  by  the  duchy  of 
VVestphalia,  and  the  principality  of  Waldeck  on  the  S.  In 
the  middle  of  itarehigh  mountains,  containing  iron  mines; 
but  the  rest  of  the  country  is  fertile  in  corn  and  pasture. 
It  is  most  remarkable  for  its  bacon,  or  hams,  and  venison. 

P.A'DKRBOR^,  a  considerable  city  of  Westphalia, 
capital  of  a  bishopric  of  the  same  name,  and  formerly  one 
of^  the  Hans  Towns.  The  rivulet  Pader  rises  here  under 
the  high  alter  of  the  cathedral.  It  is  a  celebrated  university, 
and  is37milesS.W.  ofMinden,  and43.  E.S.  E.  of  Munster. 
Lat.  61.  46.  N.  Ion.  8.55.  E. 

PADLOCK,  *.  [padde,  Belg.] a  lock  hung  on  a  staple  to 
fasten  a  door,  box,  Ac. 

PA'DOWPIPE,  *.  lion's  foot,  a  herb. 

PA'DSTOW,  a  town  in  Cornwall,  is  a  place  of  some  trade 
to  Ireland,  Bristol,  and  London.  The  harbour  is  capable 
of  containing  vessels  of  600  tons  at  high  water,  but  is  of 
dangerous  access  without  a  skilful  pilot,  being  rocky  on  the 
K.  side,  and  barred  with  sea  sand  on  the  W,  The  chief 
business  here,  and  along  this  coast,  next  to  the  trade  in 
slate-tiles,  is  fishing  for  herrings  which  come  up  the  channel 
■'n  October.  It  is  26  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Launceston,  and  243 
W.  by  S.  of  London.    Market  on.  Saturday. 

PA'DUA,  an  antient,  large  and  celebrated  city  of  Italy, 
■with  an  university.  It  is  capital  of  the  Paduano,  but  is 
much  less  considerable  than  it  was  idciserly ;  for  great  part 
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of  the  circuit  withia  the  walls  is  unbuilt,  and  the  town  in  ge- 
nen\  so  thinly  inhabited,  thut  ^rass  is  seen  in  many  piact* s, 
in  tlie  interstices  of  the  stones  with  which  the  streets  are 
paved.  The  houses  are  built  on  piazzas,  vvhich,  when  tlie 
town  was  well  inhabited,  and  in  a  flourishing  state,  may 
have.liad  a  ma^iiificent  appearance  ;  but  they  now  rather 
give  it  a  more  gloomy  air.  The  hall  of  the  town-house  is 
one  of  the  lar^'est  in  Europe,  and  contains  the  cenotaph  of 
Livy,  the  historian,  who  was  a  native  of  I'adua.  The  iini- 
versily,  foroierly  so  celebrated,  is  now,  like  every  thing 
else  in  this  city,  on  the  decline.  Here  is  a  cloih  iiianulac- 
iory  ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  inhabitants  of  Venice  wear  no 
other  clolli  than  what  is  made  here.  The  city,  however, 
gvsarnis  wijli  beggars,  who  do  not  ask  charity  in  the  name  of 
Cjod,  \nit  in  the  name  of  St.  Antonio.  I'adua  is  seated  oa 
tile  river*  Brentii  and  Bachiglione,  in  a  tine  plain ;  and  is 
about  7  miles  in  circumference,  22  miles  W.  of  Venice.  Lat. 
45.  22.  N.  Ion.  12.  1.  E. 

PADU  A'NO,  a  small  province  of  Italy,  m  the  territory  of 
Venice,  bonn.ied  on  the  K.  by  the  Dogado,  on  the  S,  by  "the 
Polesino  di  llovigo,  on  the  W.  by  the  Veronese,  alid  on  the 
N.  by  the  Vicentino.  Its  soil  is  well  watered,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  fertile  in  Italy,  being  about  40  miles  iu  length,  and 
^5  in  breadth.    Padua  is  the  capital  town. 

PjE'AN,s.  [from  the  songs  suHg  to  Piean  or  Apollo,  be- 
ginning with  /()  Pcran]  a  song  of  Irii;  dpli. 

PiEDO-BATTIS.VI,  i.  [from  naiV,  a  child,  and  laptismos, 
baptisui,  Gr.]  infant  baptism.  Pa:do  baptists  are  those  who 
maintain  that  baptism  should  be  admini^stered  to  infants. 

PA'GAN,   a.  [from  pc^us,  Lat.  a   village  ;  the  villages 
continuing  he^hen  after  the  cities  were  ChrislianJ  idola- 
trous ;  heathenish. 
.  P.V'GAN,  s.  a  heathen. 

VA'GATslSM,  s.  Uiagauitme,  Fr.]  heathenism. 

P.\GE,  s.  [piige,  Fr.Jone  side  of  the  leaf  of  a  book.  A 
youth  attending  on  a  great  person. 

To  PAGE,  1'.  a.  to  mark  the  pages  of  a  book  with  figures. 
To  attend  as  a  page. 

PA'GE.\NT,  i.  a  statue  in  4  public  show.  .\ny  show  or 
spectacle  of  entertainment. 

PAGEANT,  a.  showy  ;  pompous;  gaudy. 

To  PA'GEANT,  V.  a.  to  exhibit  in  show  ;  to  represent. 

PA;GEANT11Y;  *.  pomp  ;  show. 

I'A'GIN.^L,  o.  [from  pagina,  Lat.]  consisting  of  pages. 

PA'GOD,  s.  an  Indian  idol,  or  teinple. 

PAID,  preter.  and  part.  pass,  of  Pay. 

PAI'GLE,  s.  a  name  for  tiie  cowslip. 

P.'^IL,  *.  iimlia,  Span.]  a  vessel  in  which  milk  or  water 
is  carried.^ 

P.VI'LFUL,  J.  the  quantity  that  a  pail  will  hold. 

PAIN,  s.  [from  poena,  punishment,  l.at.J  punishment 
ihrc^itened.  A  sensation  of  uneasiness.  L'uiasinvss,  ap- 
plied to  the  mind.  In  the  plural,  labour;  task.  The 
throes  of  child-birth. 

ToPAiN,  1-.  ir.  to  make  uneasy.  Used  with  the  rccipro. 
cal  pronoun,  to  labour  hard,  or  to  hurt  in  making  an 
effort. 

•  P.M'NFUL,  a.  miserable  ;  afflictive  ;  causing  an  uneasy 
sensation  ;  dithcult;  laborious;  industrious. 

PAIT^l^'ULLY,  ad.  with  great  pain,  at^lictiou  labour  or 
ililigencp^      .  '  • 

P,\TNFULN ESS,  i.  affliction,  sorrow,  grief;  iudiistry. 

PAFNIM,  s.  \payen,  Fr. ]  an  infidel ;  a  pagan. 

PAI'NIM,  a.  pagan  ;  heathenish. 

PAI'iVLESS,  a.  without  pain. 

PAINSTA'KER.  s.  a  laborious  person. 

PAINSTA'KING,  a.  labouring  hard  and  diligently. 

PAl'NSWICK,  a  town  of  Gloucestershire,  has  a  manufac- 
ture of  white  cloths  for  the  army,  and  for  the  India  and  Tur- 
key trade;  and  hence  is  brought  a  stone,  remarkabl*for  its 
beauty  and  neatness,  for  the  pavement  of  Hoors.  It  is  7 
«iilcsS.  E.  of  Gloucester,  and  rOl  W.  by  N.  of  London. 
Market  on  Tuesday. 

To  PAiNT, «'.  t.  \peindre,  Fr.j  to  represent  in  colours. 
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To  covet  withrolours.  Figuratively,  to  describe ;  to  colour, 
or  diversify.     Neuterly,  to  lay  colours  on  the  face. 
•:    PAINT,  t.  colours  used  ia  representing  likenesses. 

PAINTER,  s.  [peintre,  Fr.]  one  who  professes  the  art  of 
jepresenting  things  in  colours. 

PAI'NTING,  «.  the  art  of  representing  things  in  colours, 
A  picture.    Colours  laid  on. 

P.ArN'i'UllE,  s.  [peinture,  Fr.]  the  art  of  painting.  A 
French  word. 

PAIR,  s.  I /Wire,  Fr.]  two  things  suiting  one  another.  A 
man  atid  wife.  Two  of  a  sort.  Two  similar  parts  joined 
together,  and  composing  one  thing.  "  A  pair  of  bel- 
lows." 

To  PAIR,  V.  n.  to  be  joined  in  parts.  To  "suit  or  resem- 
ble. Actively,  to  jpin  ia  couples;  to  unite  as  correspon- 
dent or  opposite. 

PAISLEY,  a  large  manufacturing  town  of  Scotland,  in 
the  county  of  Renfrew,  which  had  formerly  a  ceivbraied 
abbey.  It  is  seated  on  the  river  White  Cart,  three  miles, 
from  Renfrew,  and  si.x  from  Glasgow.  The  principal  ma- 
niif.ictiues  are  silk  and  thread  gauze. 

PA'L.ACE,  s.  [palais,  Fr. palauum,  Lat.]  a  bouse  iu  which 
a  great  person  resides.    A  splendid  house. 

PALA'CIOUS,  a.  roval ;  noble;  magnificent. 

P.ALA'NQUjN,  ^.  a  Isind  of  covered  carriage,  used  by 
persons  of  distinction,  and  supported  on  the  shoulders  of 
slaves,  iu  the  East. 
[  iPA'LATABLE,  a.  agreeable  to  the  taste. 

PA 'LATE,  t.  [palatum,  Lat.]  the  upper  part  or  roof  of 
the  mouth.  The  organ  of  taste.  In  botany,  the  inner  part 
of  the  mouth  of  a  gaping  blossom. 

PA'LATIC,  a.  belongmg  to  the  palate. 

PALATINATE,  a  considerable  province  of  Geraiany,  di- 
vided into  the  Upper  and  Lower.  The  Upper  Palatinate  is 
also  called  the  Palatinate  of  Bavaria  ;  see  Bavahia.  ,Ah;1> 
the  Lower,  or  Palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  is  (or  lately  was)  an 
electorate.  It  is  bounded  ou  the  N.  by  the  archbishoprics  of 
INIentz  and  Triers,  on  the  E.  by  the  circles  of  Fraiiconia  and 
Suabia,  and  on  the  W.  and  S.  by  Alsatia.  It  is  about  100 
miles  in  length,  and  70  iu  breadth,  and  consists  of  13  baili- 
wicks- The  revenue  of  the  elector  is  about  aoO,^)0(ijfe'.  a 
year,  and  in  the  time  of  peace  he  maintains  a  body  of  about' 
6000  men. 

P.A'LATINE,  s.  [palatiiL,  Fr.J  one  invested  with  royal 
rights  and  privileges. 

PA'LATINE,  a.  possessing  royal  privileges. 

PALE,  a.  [pek,¥r.patliduf,  Lat.]  of  a  white  colour;  not 
high  colourc.  ;  of  a  faint  lustre;  dim. 

To  PALE,  ti.  a.  to  make  whitish  or  pale. 

P.\LE,  J.  [valvs,  Lat.]  a  narrow  piece  of  wood  joined 
above  and  below  to  a  cross  beam,  to  inclose  grounds.  Any 
inclosure,  or  district.  In  heraldry,  a  stake  placed  upright 
from  the  ton  of  the  chief  to  the  point. 

To  PALE  IN,  V.  a.  to  inclose  with  pales.  To  encom- 
pass. 

PA'LED,  n.  in  botany,  applied  to  such  flowers  as  have 
leaves  surrounding  a  head  or  thrum  ;  as  the  marigold. 

PALE-EY'EO,  «.  having  dim  eyes. 

P.\LEF.\'CED,  a.  having  the  face  whitish,  or  without 
anv  rudtly  colour. 

Pa 'L ELY,  ad.  wanly,  notruddily. 

P.A  LENKSS,  ».  want  of  coUiur;  want  of  lustre. 

PA'LENDAR,  s.  a  coasting  vessel.  Not  in  use. 

PA'LEOUS,  «.[fromp«/c«,  chart',  Lat.]  husky  ;  chalTv. 

PALERMO,  an  antient,  ricli,and  beautifiil  city  of  Sicily, 
iu  theVal-di-Mazara;  situated  near  the  extremity  of  a  kiiicl 
ofnatural  amphitheatre,  formed  by  high  and  rocky  moun- 
tains J  but  the  country  that  lies  between  the  city  and  these 
mountains,  is  one  of  the  richest  and  most  pleasant  spots  in 
the  world;  the  whole  appearing  a  magnificent  garden,  filled' 
with  fruit  trees  of  every  species,  and  watered  by  clear  foun- 
tains and  rivulets,  that  form  a  variety  of  windings  through 
this  cliarming  plain.  From  the  singularity  of  this  situation, 
a» well  ao  from  the  richness  of  the  soil,  Palermo  has  had 
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many  fluttering  epithets  bestowed  upon  it,  particularly  by 
tlic  po«;t.s,  who  have  clenoiuinatert  it  the  Conca  d'Oro,  the 
(ioldcn  Shell,  which  is  at  once  expressive  both  of  its  situa- 
tion :\n(i  rit hiiess.  It  has  likewise  been  styled  Aurea  Valle, 
liortos  Siciliic,  Arc.  The  inhabitants  ofPalermo  are  cstimat- 
ecl  by  Ibydoiieat  150,000.  Two  jjreat  streets  intersect  each 
other  in  the  centre  ofthe  city,  where  they  form  a  handsome 
square,  culled  the  Oltangolo,  adorned  with  elegant  uniform 
buildings.  From  the  centre  of  this  square  is  seen  the 
whole  of  these  noble  streets,  and  the  four  Rreat  f;ates  ofthe 
city  which'  terminate  them.  About  a  mile  from  Palermo 
is  a  celcbra-ted  convent  of  Capuchins,  in  whicli  is  a  vaidt 
made  use  of  as  a  receptacle  for  the  dead.  It  consists  of  four 
wide  passages,  each  about  40  feet  in  length,  into  which  the 
Ii;<ht  is  admitted  by  windows  at  the  ends.  Along  the.  sides 
of  these  are  niches,  in  which  the  bodies  arc  set  upright, 
•-•iDlhed  in  coarse  garments,  with  their  heads,  arms,  and  feet 
bare.  They  arc  prepared  for  this  situation  by  broihng 
lliem  6  or  7  moiiths  upon  a  grid-iron,  over  a  slow  fire,  till 
all  the  fat  and  moisture  are  consumed.  1  he  skin,  which 
looks  like  pule  coloured  leather,  remains  entire,  and  the 
character  of  the  ciiimtenance  is  in  some  degree  preserved. 
Palermo  is  seated  on  the  N.  side  of  the  island,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  gulf  of  the  same  name,  110  miles  W.  of  Messina, 
'  16^  S.  by  \V.  of  Naples,  and  235  S.  by  E.  of  Rome.  Lat.  38. 
75.  N.  Ion.  1.3.2;?.  K. 

PAJJ'VSTKICAL,  a.  [from  jmliestra,  a  place  for  wrestling, 
Lat.  J  of  or  belonging  lo  wrestling. 

PALESTINE,  a  country  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  so  called 
from  the  Philistines,  who  inhabited  its  sea-coast.  It  is  also 
called  .Tiidea,  from  the  patriarch  Judah  ;  the  land  of  Ca- 
naan,and  tiie  Promised  Land.  From  its  baviug  been  the 
scene  of  the  birth,  ministry,  and  death  of  Jesus,  it  has  su- 
perstitiously  been  denominated  the  Holy.  Land.  It  is 
•lividcd  from  Syria  on  the  N.  by  Mount  Libanu«,  or  Le- 
banon ;  from  Arabia  Deserta  on  the  E.  by  the  mountains 
of  Seir;  and  it  has  th^  deserts  of  Arabia  rctra;a  on  the  S. 
and  the  Mediterranean  on  the  W.  It  is,  in  general,  a  fertile 
country,  abounding,  where  cultivated,  with  corn,  wine,  and 
oil;  and  it  might  supply  the  neighbouring  country  with  all 
these,  as  it  autienlly  did,  were  the  present  inhabitants 
eipially  industrious.  The  parts  about  Jerusalem,  its  m- 
I>:tal,  are  the  most  mountainous  aud  rocky  ;  but  they  fee^ 
numerous  herds  and  t'ocks,  and  yiehl  plenty  of  noney, 
with  excellent  wine  and  oil ;  and  tbe  valleys  produce  largj^ 
crops  of  corn. 

PA  LETrK,  s.  fFr.]  a  light  board,  with  a  bole,  through 
which  the  thumb  passes,  used  by  a  limner  to  place  his 
colours  on. 

PALFREY,  {pdulfrefi)  t.[pajffrai,  Brii.]  a  small  Iiorse 
used  by  ladies  :  a  slate  horse  witli  trap:Mn!;s. 

PA'LINDROMI'/,  a.  [from  palin,  again,  and  ilromos,  a 
course,  Gr.]  :i  word  or  sentence  that  reads  the  same  back- 
wards as  forwards  ;  as  niaJam. 

PALINGENE'SIA,  «.  [from  pnlin,  again,  and  f:enem,n 
generation,  Or.J  among  divines,  signifies  the  same  as  re- 
generation. Also,  tlie  migration  of  the  soul  of  a  defunct 
into  another  body. 

PA'LINODE,  P.VLTNODY,  i.  [from  palin,  again,  at)d 
ode,  a  song,  Gr.]  a  recantation. 

PALISADE,  PALISA'DO,  s.  [pdiich,  Fr.  palisadu, 
Span.]  pales  set  byway  of  inclosure  or  defence. 

PAT-ISH,  a.  somewhat  pale  or  wan. 

PALL,  (/wii//)*.  [/jffZ/iiim,  Lat.]  a  cloak,  or  mantle  of  state. 
An  episiwpal  vestraeut,  of  white  woollen  ch)th,  about  the 
breadth  of  a  border,  made  round  and  thrown  over  the 
shoulders,  shorn  from  two  lambs  oflercd  by  the  nuns  of  St. 
Agnes  on  the  day  of  her  feast.  A  covering  of  black  velvet, 
sometimes  edgedWith  white  silk,  thrown  over  a  coffin  when 
carried  to  interinent. 

To  PA  \Aj,(pttul[)  ».  a.  to  cloak  or  invest. 

To  I'ALL,  (pault)  V.  n.  [paUx,  Brit,  or  frompale]  to  grow 
»apid  or  tasteless.  Actively,  to  make  insipid  or  vapid  ;  to 
damp  or  dispirit.    To  impair  or  weakeu.    To  clov. 
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PALLA'DIUM,*.  a  security  or  safeguard.  In  antiquity 
a  statye  ofthe  goddess  Pallas,  preserved  in  Troy,  whereon 
the  fiite  of  the  citv  i»«aid  to  liave  depended, 

PA'LLET,  i.  [trompni7/e,  straw,  Fr.]a  small  or  mean  bed. 
A  small  measure,  formerly  used  by  chit\irgcons,{toia palette, 
Fr.     In  heraldry,  a  little  post. 

To  PA'LLI.VTE,  v.  a.  [from  palliam,  a  cloak,  Lat. J  to 
cloak,  cover,  or  extenuate  any  crime  by  excuses  or  favour- 
able reprcsentiilions  ;  to  ease  without  radical  cure. 

PALLIATION,^.  [pMiation,  Fr.J  the  act  of  covering  or 
extenuating  a  crime.    An  imperfect  and  temporary  cure. 

I'A'LLl  ATIVE,  a.  [palliatif,  Fr.j  extenuating  by  excuses 
atid  favourable  representations. 

P.\'LLL\TIVE,  s.  something  that  extenuates  a  crime  or 
alleviates  pain. 

PA'LLID,  a.  \palKdus,  Lat.]  pale; i wan;  not  high  co- 
loured.   This  adjective  is  seldom  used  ofthe  face. 

PALLl'LOGY,  s.  [from  palin,  again,  and  logo*,  a  dis- 
course, Gr.]  a  figure  in  rhetoric,  in  which  the  same  word  is 
repealed.  , 

PALLMALL,  (pd-meU)  s.  [from  pila,  a  ball,  and 
mnlleiis,  a  mallet,  Lat.  paille  mttille,  Fr.  See  Mall,  and 
M  ell]  a  play  in  which  a  ball  is  struck  through  an  iron  ring 
with  a  mallet. 

PALM,  s.  [palma,  Lat.j  a  tree  whose  branches  are  worn 
in  token  of  victory.  The  hand  spread  out,  or  the  inside  of 
the  hand.    In  measure,  three  inches. 

To  PALM,  V.  a.  to  conceal  in  the  palm.  To  impose  on, 
used  with  iipo7i.    To  handle.    To  stroke  with  the  hand. 

PALMER,  s.  a  pilgrim,  so  called  from  the  custom  of 
bearing  branches  of  painiby  those  who  had  visited  the  Holy 
Land.    A  crown  encircling  a  deer's  head. 

PA'LM  f'RWORM,  s.  a  worm  covered  with  hair,  sup- 
posed to  be  so  called  becaus"  he  wanders  over  all  plants. 

.PALMETTO,  s.  a  palm-tree,  with  the  leaves  of  which 
women's  hats  are  made. 

PALMIFEROUS,  a,  [from  palmti,a.  palm,  and /e>e,  to 
bear,  Lal.l  bearing  palms. 

PA'LM  IP  EDE,  a.  [from  pahna,  a  palm,  and  pes,  a  foot, 
Lat.j  web-footed  ;  having  the  toes  joined  by  aniembrane. 

PA'LMISTER,  s.  [See  Palmistry]  one  who  professes 
palmistrv. 

PA'LMlSTRY,«.!from  palmn,  a  palm,  Lat.]  the  cheat  of 
telliniZ  fortunes  bv  the  lines  ofthe  palms. 

PALM-SUND,\Y,  s.  the  Sunday  next  before  Easter  ;  so 
called  from  palm-branches  being  strewed  on  the  road  by  the 
multitude  when  our  Saviour  made  bis  triumphal  entry  ibto 
Jerusalem. 

PA'LM  Y,  ff.  bearing  palms. 

P.A'LMYllA,  formerlv,  a  magnificent  city  of  Asia,  in  the 
deserts  of  Arabia,  of  which  Zeuobia  was  queen,  who  held 
it  out  a  long  time  against  the  Romans,  but  was  at  length 
l;iken  captive,  and  led  in  triumph  through  the  streets  of 
Rome.  The  stupendous  ruins  of  this  city  were  visited  by 
Wood  and  Dawkins,  in  1751 ;  and  a  spien'liJ  account  of  them 
published,  illustrated  by  plates,  in  1753.  This  place  is  likewise 
c;illed  Tadinor  in  the  Desert.  This  place,  calletl  by  the 
Arabs,  Taduior  in  the  Desert,  appears  to  have  been  built 
originally  by  Solomon,  but  the  architecture  of  its  admired 
remains  is  probably  Grecian,  c<Bval  with  the  time  ofthe 
Seleucida'.  The  present  inhabitants,  consisting  of  30  or 
40familes,  have  erected  their  mud  cottages  within  the  spa- 
cious court  of  a  magnificent  temple  ofthe  sun.  Palmyra 
is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  large  sandy  plain,  surrounded 
on  three  sides  by  a  long  chain  of  mountains,  90  miles  E.  of 
Damascus.     Lat.  33.  20.  N.  Ion.  38.  .^0.  E, 

PALPABI'LITY,  s.  the  quality  of  being  perceivable  to 
the  touch. 

PA'LP.\BLE,  a.  I  Fr.  from  pnlpo,  to  stroke  witli  the  hand,^ 
Laf.l  to  be  perceived  by  the  touch.  Gross;  coarse; 
easifv  detected.     Plain  or  easily  perceived. 

PA'LPABLENESS,  s.  the  qiiaUly  of  being  perceived  by^ 
the  touch.    Grossness,  plainneu. 
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PA'LPABLY,  ad.  in  sitcha  manner  as  to  be  perceived  by 
the  toucji.     Grossly,  plainly. 

PALPATION,  "*.  [ffom  pnlpo,  to  stroke  with  the  hand, 
Ijit.Jtheactofreelingr.   ' 

lo PALPITATE,  t).  a.\palpito,  Lat.]  to  bleat  like  the 
heart ;  to  flutter. 

PALPITA'TION,  s.  [palpitation,  Fr.]  tilt  increased  mo- 
tion of  the  heart,  occasioned  by  fright  or  disorder. 

PA'LSGRAVE,  {pmh^rave)  t,  [paltspraff,  Teut.J  a  count 
orearl  who  has  the  superintendence  of  a  prince's  palace. 

PA 'LSI  ED,  (piiiihied)  a.  afflicted  with  the  palsy. 

PALSY,  (pd(Usy)s.  [pai-alijsis,  from  paralyo,  to  relax,  Gr. 
whence  paralysij,  palasy,  and  pahy,^  a  disease,  wherein  the 
body  or  some  of  its  parts  lose  their  motion,  and  sometimes 
their  sensation. 

To  PA 'LTER,  I  (pau/fer)  v.  n.  \itom  paltron,  Fr.]  to 
prevaricate  ;  to  sliiftur  dodge.  Actively,  to  squander  ;  to 
trifle. 

PA'LTERER,  (pdulterer)  t.  an  insincere  dealer ;  a 
shifter. 

PA'LTRINESS,  (paultriiwss)  s.  meanness. 
,    PA'LTRY, ipdiiltry)  a.  [from  poltron,  Fr.  a  cheat]  sorry ; 
worthless;  ceiiteuip.tihle ;  mean. 

PA'LY,a.  pale.     Used  only  in  poetry. 

PAM,  s.  [perhaps  from  palma,  Lat.  victory,  as  trimp  is 
from  triumph]  the  knave  of  clubs. 

To  PA'IVIPER,  r.  a.  [pumheiare,  Ital.J  to  fill  with  food, 
orfeed  hixurioiisly  ;  to  glut. 

PA'MPHLET,  (pdmjlet)  I.  [written  by  Caxton  pnim/iet, 
from  par  un  filet,  Fr.  by  a  thread]  a  small  book  not  bound, 
only  stitched. 

To  PA'MPHLET,  v.  a.  to  write  small  books  or  pamphlets. 
,    PAMPHLETEER,  s.  a  scribbler  of  small  books. 

PAN,  t.  \pfan,  Tent.]  an  earthen  vessel  broad  and  hol- 
low. The  part  ofa  gun  lock  that  holds  the  powder.  Any 
hollow  or  cavity.  "  The  brain  pan."  In  the  heathen  my- 
tholoCT,  the  god  of  shepherds. 

PANA'CEA,  J.  [from  pan,  all,  and  alaeomai,  to  cure,  Gr.] 
an  universal  medicine  _ 

PANA'DA,  or  PANA'DO,  *.  [panade,  Tr.]  food  made 
by  boiling  bread  till  it  is  in  a  manner  dissolved  in  water. 

PANAMA,  a  rich  and  handsome  town  of  S.  America, 
capital  of  an  audience  of  the  same  name,  with  elegant 

gublic  buildings.  The  merchandise  of  Chili  and  Peru  is 
rought  to  this  place  particularly  the  gold  and  silver,  and 
the  commodities  brought  from  Europe.  The  ships  unload 
at  a  small  island,  3  miles  from  this  place,  because  the  water 
is  so  shalltfw  it  will  not  admit  the.n  lo  come  nearer.  Old 
Paoaiiia  was  burnt  by  Henry  Morgan,  a  buccaneer,  and  the 
present  town  is  4  miles  distant  from  it,  and  has  a  more 
advantageous  situation.  It  stands  on  a  bay  of  the  same  name 
Lat.  8.  48.  J«J.  Ion.  80.  15.  W. 

PANARY,  a.  in  chyniistry,  belonging  to  bread. 

PA'NC.VKE,*,  a  kind  of  cake  or  pudding  made  in  a  fry- 
ingpan. 

PANCHRESTA,  (pankresta) s.  [hon\pan,  all, and  c/irci/oj, 
useful,  Gr.]  medicines  that  are  supposed  etKcacious  in  all 
4iseases. 

PANCRATICAL,  a.  [from  pan,  all,  and  hrateo,  to  over- 
come, Gr.]  very   strong,   or  excelhng  in  all  gymnastic 

€XCrciSGS. 

PANCREAS,  *.  [from  van,  all,  and  hrcas,  flesh,  Gr.]  the 
part  called  the  sweetbread  ;  a  conglomerate  gland,  situated 
betwren  the  bottom  of  the  stomach  and  the  vertebrte  of 
the  loins,  and  atforduig  a  juice  of  great  service  in  assisting 
digest  ioD. 

PANCREATIC,  «.  belonging  to  the  pancreas. 

PA'NDECT,  s.  [pandecta,  Lat.]  a  treatise  that  compre- 
hends the  whole  of  anv  science.    A  digest  of  civil  law. 

PANDE'MIC,  a.  [^froin  pon,  all,  and  demos,  the  people, 
Gr.]  incident  to  a  whole  people. 

PA'NDER,  $.  [from  Pandartis,  the  pimp  in  the  story  of 
Troilluswd  Cressida,  and  sliould  be  written  Pandar]  a  pimp, 
.  a  male  bawd,  or  man  that  procures  prostitutes  for  another. 
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To  PA'NDER,  f.  a.  to  pimp.  To  be  subservient  to  lust  or 
passion. 

PA'NDERLY,  «rf.  pimping;  pimplike. 

PANDICULATION,  s.  [from  pandicuhr,  to  yawn,  Lat.] 
the  restlessness,  stretching,  and  uneasiness,  usually  accom- 
panying the  cold  tits  of  an  intermitting  fever. 

PANE,  s.\pancaH,  l<'r.|a  square  piece  of  glass;  apiece 
mixed  in  variegated  works  with  other  pieces. 

PANE(iVRlC,  e.  \]>anigyrigtte,  Fr.]  a  piece  written  in 
praise  ofa  person  or  thing. 

PANEGYRIC,  or  PANEGYRICAL, «.  praising ;  in  the 
nature  of  a  panegyric. 

PAN  EG  Y'RIS'T,  s.  [panigyriste,  Fr.]  one  that  writes  praise ; 
an  encomiast. 

PA'NEL,  s.  [pancUiim,  Lat.  paneau,  Fr.]  a  square  or  piece 
of  any  matter  inserted  among  others.  A  square  piece  in  a 
wainscot.  In  law,  it  signifies  a  schedule,  or  small  roll  of 
parchment,  containing  the  name  of  the  jurors  returned  by 
the  sheriff  to  pass  upon  a  trial  ;  so  that  the  impannelling  a 
jury  is  no  more  than  the  sheriffs  entering  them  upon  a  pan- 
nel  or  roll. 

P.'\NG,  s.[jpeiitt,  Fr..]  excessive  pain;  a  sudden  pain  or 
torture ;  throes  in  child-bearing. 

To  PANG,  ri.  a.  to  tormewt  cruelly. 

P.ANGOLIN,  s.  in  zoology,  an  animal  of  the  manis 
tribe. 

P.^'NIC,  a.  [from  Paw,  who  is  supposed  to  occasion 
groundless  fear]  violent  without  reason,  applied  to  fear. 

PA'NICGRASS,  i.  in  botany,  the  panicum  ofLiunaens; 
the  great  loose  cocksfoot,  and  creeping  panicgrass,  are  the 
British  species. 

PANICLE,  s.  Ipnnicnla,  Lat.]  in  botany,  an  assemblage 
of  flowers  growing  without  any  very  regular  order,  upon 
fniitstalks  that  are  variously  subdivided  ;  asm  the  oats.  It  is 
said  to  be  spreading,  when  the  partial  t'ruitstalks  diverge  and 
stand  wide  asunder,  as  in  the  common  and  reed  meadow- 
grass;  compact,  when  they  stand  near  together,  as  in  the 
sheep's  fescue  and  purple  haiigrass  A  paniclcil  bmich, 
is  an  assemblage  of  flowers  partaking  of  the  pioperties  of  a 
panicle  and  a  bunch,  as  in  the  golden  rod.  A  panicled 
spike,  is  an  assemblage  of  flowers  partaking  of  tlie  pro-, 
perties  of  a  panicle  and  a  spike;  ill'  the  wall  fescue 
and  the  manured  canary- grass,  in  which  the  collection 
of  florets  resemble  a  spike  in  their  general  appearance, 
but  the  florets  are  furnished  with  fruitstalks  shorter  than 
themselves. 

PA'NNADE,  s.  the  prancing  of  a  high-bred  horse. 

PA'NNEL,  s.  \pai\neel,  Belg.  paueaii,  Fr.l  a  kind  of 
clumsy  saddle.     In  falconry,  the  stomach  ofa  hawk. 

•P.^'NNIER,  s.  [paiiier,  Fr]  a  basket  or  wicker  vessel 
hung  on  the  side  ofa  horse. 

PA'NOPLY,  s.  [from  pon,  all,  and  oplon,  a  weapon,  Gr.] 
complete  armour. 

PANSY,  or  PA'NCY,  s.  a  flower,  heart's  ease. 

ToPANT,  t'.  n.  \panteler,  old  Fr.]  to  fetch  the  breath 
short,  when  frightened  or  out  of  breath.  To  play  with  in- 
termission, applied  to  the  wind.    To  wish  or  long  for. 

PANT,  s.  the  palpitation  of  the  heart. 

PANTALOON,  s.  [pantalon,  Fr.]  a  man's  garment,  in 
which  the  breeches  and  stockings  are  all  of  a  piece. 

PANTHEO'LOGY,*.  [from  Dan.all,  and  </ieofog-ifl,  divinity, 
Gr.]  the  whcfle  sum  or  body  of  divinity. 

PANTHEON,  i.  [from;wKall,  and  tlieos,^.  god,  Gr.]  a 
temple  at  Rojie  dedicated  to  all  the  gods. 

PA'NTHEK,  i.  [Gr.j  in  zoology  an  animal  which  bears 
a  near  resemblance  to  the  leopard  but  is  superior  in 
size. 

PA'NTILE,*.  a  gutter  tile. 

PA'NTlNGLY,  n</.  with  a  palpitation;  breathing  8h«rf- 

PA'NTLER,  s.  \panitier,  Fr.J  a  person  who  keeps  the 
bread  in  a  great  family. 

PA'NTOFLE, *.  [pantot^e,  Fr.l  a  slipper. 

PA'NTOMIME,  *.  [Fr.  pan  all,  and  mimeomai,  to  imitate. 
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Cr.]  oiieVho  can  express  his  meaning  by  mute  actions. 
A  fdiTC  consisting  in  gesture  and  dumb  snow.     A  mimic. 

I'.\'>"rON,  s.  a  sboe  made  to  recover  a  narrow  and  hoof- 
bound  heel. 

PA'NTRY,  s.  {paneierie,  Fr.]  the  room  in  wliich  victuals 
arc  kept. 

PAP.  *.  [p«ppe,  Belg.  papa,  Ital.  papilla,  Lat.l  tue  nip- 
ple of  a  breast.  Food  wade  for  infants  of  bread  boiled  in 
milk  or  water.    The  pulp  of  fruit. 

PAPA',  s.  fLat.  pappas,  Gr.]  a  name  of  fondness  used  by  a 
child  to  its  father. 

PA'PACY,  s.  fffora  papa,  the  pope,  Lal-i  the  office  or 
dignity  of  a  pope. 

P.A'PAL,  a.  (papal,  Fr.]  belonging  to  the  pope. 

PAPA'VEROIJS,  o.  [from  papaver,  a  poppy,  Lat.]  belong- 
ing to,  or  resembling  poppies.  , 

PA'PER,  t.  [papi/nts,  I^t.  papier,  Fr.]  the  reed  of  the 
Nile,  on  which  they  wrote  before  t!ie  invention  of  paper; 
a  substance  on  which  we  write  or  print,  made  of  linen  rags 
round,  macerated  in  water,  and  formed  into  thin  sheets 
_y  means  of  a  sieve.  A  piece  of  paper.  A  single  sheet 
printed  or  written,  usually  applied  to  journals,  or  essays 
published  in  single  sheets. 

P  A'PK.R,  a.  anv  thing  slight  or  thin  ;  made  of  paper. 

To  PA  Pr,R,  v.  a.  to  cover  or  wrap  in  paper.    To  register. 

PA'PERVIAKKll,  s.  one  who  makes  paper. 

PA PE SCENT,  a.  tending  towards  or  resembling  pap. 

PAPI'LIO,  s.  [Lat.]  a  moth  of  various  colours,  by  some 
called  a  butterfly. 

PAPILIONACEOUS,  a.  [from  ;)npi7io,  a  butterfly,  Lat.] 
in  botany,  applied  to  such  flowers  as  represent  a  butterfly, 
*ith  its  wings  expanded,  as  in  the  pea,  broom,  gorze, 
&c. 

PA'PILLARY,  PA'PILLOUS,  a.  [from.  PtHI",  »  pap, 
L?.t.T  having  emulgent  vessels  resembhng  paps. 

P.ATIST,  s.[papiste,Fr.\  one  that  adheres  to  the  com- 
munion of  the  pope  and  churcn  of  Rome. 

PAPrSTICAL,  a.  popish  ;  adhering  to  the  pope. 

PATISTRY,  s.  popery ;  the  doctrine  of  the  church  of 
Rome. 

PATPOUS,  a.  [from  pappiis,  down,  Lat.]  in  botany, 
applied  to  seeds  covered  with  a  light  thin  down,  as  in  the 
dandelion,  thistle,  &c. 

PAPPY,  a.  soft;  juicy.    Easily  divided. 

PAPULO'SITY,  s.  [from  pappus,  down,  Lat.]  fulness  of 
blisters  or  pimples. 

PAR,  i.  [Lat.J  the  state  of  equality,  or  equal  value. 

PARABLE,  I. [from  paralalln,  to  compare,  Gr.J  a  simili- 
tude; a  fable  or  story  made  use  of  to  convey  some  important 
truth,  and  originally  borrowed  from  the  hieroglyphic 
characters. 

PARA'BOLA,  s.  [Lat.]  in  geometry,  a  conic  section  arising 
from  a  cone's  being  cut  by  a  plane  parallel  to  one  of  its 
sides. 

PARABO'LIC,  or  PARABOLICAL,  a.  [paraholique,  Fr.] 
expressed  in  parables,  or  by  a  similitude.  In  geometry, 
having  the  form  or  properties  of  a  parabola. 

PARABO'LICALLY,  ad.  bv  way  of  parable,  or  simili- 
tude.   In  the  form  of  a  parabola. 
i     PA-RA'BOLISM,  s.  in  algebra,  is  the  division  of  the 
terms  of  an  ecjuation,  by  a  known  quantity  that  is  involved 
'ornniltiplied  in  the  first  term. 

PARA'BOLOID,  t.  [from  j'arabole,  a  Tarahola,  and  eidos, 
forni,Gr.Ja  paraboliforra  curve  in  geometry,  whose ordinales 
are  supposed  to  be  in  subiriplicate,  subquadruplicale,  &c. 
ratio  of  ihcir  respective  abscissae  ;  there  is  another  species ; 
for  if  you  suppose  the  parameter,  multiplied  into  the  sq:  are 
of  tlia  abscissa,  to  be  equal  to  the  cube  of  the  ordinate, 
iben  the  curve  is  called  a  semicubical  parahchid.  Harris. 
PARACENTE'SIS,  *.  [from  pam,  with  and  kenieo,  to 
prick,  Gr.J  ip  surgery,  an  operation  for  the  dropsy,  called 
tapping.  ' 

^  PARACE'NTRIC,  PARACE'h'TRICAL,  a.  [from  parn. 
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from,  and  htniren,  the  centre,  Gr.]  deviating  from    the 
centre. 

PARACLETE,  s.  [from  paraMeo,  to  comfort,  Gr.l  an 
advocate,  or  comforter ;  generally  applied  to  the  third 
person  \n  the  Holy  Trinity. 

I'.ARA'DE,  s.  [Fr.]  an  ostentatious  show  or  display.  Mi- 
litary order.  A  place  where  troops  are  drawn  up  for  duty. 
A  guard,  or  a  posture  of  defence.  ' 

P.V'll.ADIGlVI,  s.  [from  paradiknymi,  to  shew  near  at  hand, 
Gr.]  an  example. 

PA'IIADISE,  s.  the  garden  of  bliss  in  which  our  first 
parents  were  placed.  Any  place  which  affords  exquisite 
happiness. 

PARADISl'AC.AL,  a.  suiting,  resembling,  or  forming  pa- 
radise. 

PA'RADOX,  f.  [paradoxe,  Fr.  from  para,  from  or  contrary, 
and  doxis,  teaching,  Gr.J  a  tenet  contrary  to  a  received 
opinion,  and  which  at  first  appears  absurd,  but  is  actually 
true.  , 

P  ARADO'XICAT-,  a.  of  the  nature  of  a  paradox. 

PARADOXICALLY,  ad.  after  the  manner  ofa  paradox. 

PARADOXO'I^OGY,  s.  [from  paradoxes,  a  paradox  and 
hgo,  to  speak,  Gr.]  speaking  in  paradoxes. 

PARAGO'GE,  i.  [from  parago,  to  prolong,  Gr.]  a  figure 
whereby  a  syllable  or  letter  is  added  to  the  end  of  a  word ; 
as,  vast,  vastly 

PA'RAGON,  J.  [^paraeone,  Ital.  1  a  model ;  pattern  ;  some- 
thing superlatively  excellent ;  fellow,  equal. 

To  PA'iRAGOS'.  t>.  a.  to  compare  ;'  to  equal. 

PA'RAGRAPH,  (paragraf)  s. [from  para,  from,  and  grapho, 
to  write,  Gr.]  a  distinct  part  of  a  discourse.  In  printing,  a 
mark  used  to  signify  the  beginning  of  some  other  subject, 
and  formed  thus  I. 

PARAGRA  PHICALLY,  (paragraficalhj)  ad.  with  distinct 
breaks  or  sentences. 

PARAGUAY,^  large  country  of  S.  America,  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  Amazonia,  on  the  E.  by  Brasil,  on  the  S.  by 
Patagonia,  and  on  the  W.  by  Chili  and  Peru.  It  contains 
6  provinces ;  namely,  Paraguay  Proper,  Parana,  Guaria, 
Uiaguay,  Tucuman,  and  La  Plata,  from  which  the  whole 
country  is  also  called  La  Plata.  It  has  numerous  lakes  and 
rivers.  Of  the  latter,  the  3  principal  are  the  Paraguay,' 
Uiaguay,  and  Parana,  the  united  streamsof  which  form  tfie 
celelirated  Rio-de-la- Plata.  These  rivers  annually  overflow  . 
their  banks;  and,  on  their  recess,  leave  them  enriched  by  a 
slime,  that  renders  the  soil  extremely  fertile.  This  vast 
country  is  far  from  being  wholly  subdued,  or  planted  by- 
the  Spaniards;  many  parts  being  still  unknown  to  them,- 
as  well  as  to  every  other  European  nation.  The  principal  • 
province  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge  is  that  which  is 
called  La  Plata,  toward  the  month  of  the  river  of  that  name. 
This  province,  with  all  the  adjac(  nt  parts,  is  one  continued 
plain  for  several  hundred  miles  ;  extremely  fertile,  and 
producing  cotton  in  great  abundance,  tobacco,  and  the 
valuable  herb  called  Paraguay,  which  is  peculiar  to  this 
country,  and  the  infusion  of  which  is  drunk  in  all  the  Spanish 
provinces  ofS.  America,  instead  of  tea.  They  have  also  a 
variety  of  fruits,  and  very  rich  pastures;  but  the  country 
has  but  few  woods  or  forests.  The  air  is  remarkably  sweet 
and  serene.  The  Spaniards  discovered  this  country,  by 
sailing  up  the  Rio-de-la-Plata  in  1516,  and  founded  the  town 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  on  theS.  side  of  the'  river.  In  1680  the 
Jesuits  were  admitted  into  these  fertile  regions,  where  they 
afterward  ft'Uiided,  at  the  coranientement  of  the  17tli 
century,  and  with  the  permission  of  Philip  III  jhe  famous 
missions  of  Paraguay  ;  whicli  were  a  number  of  colonies, 
each  governed  by  two  Jesnits,..one  of  whom  was  rector,  and 
the  other  his  curate.  They  undertook  not  only  to  make 
proseU  tes  to  the  church,  but  te  ojien  a  new  source  of  wealth 
to  the  nicther  country.  To  this  end  tbev  represented,  that 
they  ought  to  be  independent  of  the  Spanish  governors  ; 
and  that  as  the  vices  of  the  Knropeans  might  contaminate 
their  new  converts,  and  destioy  the  great  objects  of  the 
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rtiii«3iiini,  HO  othnf  Spaniards  slioiild  be  permiftcd  to  enter 
tlie  country.  To  tlies^  terms  tln!  court  iigrted  ;  tliey  con- 
senting to  a  certain  capitation  tax  on  the  natives,  and  to 
some  other  stipulations  in  favour  oftlie  crown,  in  process 
of  ti<nc,  the  Jesuits,  by  the  most  wonderful  address  and 
persrverius  patience,  and  witiiout  the  least  degree  of  force, 
acquired  the  most  absolute  dominion,  both  ecclesiastical 
and  civil,  over  the  natives,  whom  they  even  instructed  in 
military  liiscipline.  The  iirst  of  the  missionaries,  zealous 
and  pious  men,  underwent  the  greatest  hardships;  and 
many  of  fliera  were  killed  by  the  suspicious  Indians, 
before  they  could  allure  their  confidence,  and  convince 
them  that  they  wished  only  to'do  them  8;o(>d.  In  1757,  the 
kini;  of  Spain  excliaiised  the  colonies  on  the  E.  sliore  of  the 
river  Ura};iiay  for  the  Portuijuese  colony  of  St.  Sacrament, 
which  caused  that  river  to  become  the  boundary  of  the 
respective  possessions  of  the  two  crowns.  This  produced 
an  insurrection  ot  the  Indians,  who  were  defeated  by  the 
.St)anish  governor,  with  the  loss  of  2000  of  them  killed.  In 
17G7,  the  court  expelled  the  Jesuits  from  S.  America,  and 
the  natives,  in  course,  were  put  upon  the  same  footing 
with  the  other  Indians  of  the  Spanish  part  of  that  vast 
"continent. 

PARALI'PSIS,  s.  [from  paraleipLo,  to  pass  over,  Gr.]  a 
figure  in  rhetoric,  wherein  ttiatthing  is  let  pass,  which  never- 
theless is  intended  to  be  insisted  on  at  large. 

PARALLACTIC.  PAllALLA'CTlCAL.a.  belonging  to 
a  parallax. 

PARALLAX,  1.  [from  paralhitto,  to  dift'er,  Gr.J  with 
astronomers,  is  of  several  knids.  Dinmal  pavaJlax,  is  the 
difference  between  the  true  place  of  a  celestial  body  as 
seen  from  the  earth's  centre,  and  its  apparent  one  as  seen 
from  her  surface.  It  is  greatest  of  all  in  tl>e  horizon,  and 
then  called  the  horizontal  parallax  ;  but  it  decreases  gra- 
dually as  the  body  ascends  above  the  horizon,  called  its 
parallax  iij  altitude,  till  it  vanishes  in  the  zenith.  The 
parallax  of  a  star  in  a  vertical  circle  changes  its  place  with 
regard  to  the  other  circles  of  the  sphere,  and  makes  its 
visible  longitude,  latitude,  and  right  ascension,  dilferent 
from  the  true  ones  ;  and  hence  arise  what  is  termed 
parallax  in  latitude,  loiigiti(de,]or  riglit  ascension.  The  diurnal 
parallax  always  makes  the  object  to  appear  lower  than  its 
true  place  ;  and  according  to  the  number  of  times  the 
planet  or  star's  distance  from  the  earth  is  increased,  so  many 
times  less  will  be  the  parallactic  anjile.  The/)«ra?/rtx  of  the 
grand  orb,  or  the  annual  parallax,  called  by  Ptolemy  prusta- 
/)A«)emor4i>,  and  by  Copernicus,  commutation,  is  the  an^le 
under  which  the  semidiameter  of  the  earth's  orbit  appears, 
when  viewed  from  a  superior  planet  or  star. 

PA'RALLEL,  a.  [from  parallelos,  equidistant,  Gr.]  ex- 
tended in  the  same  direction;  preserving  always  the  same 
distance.  Having  the  same  tendency  ;  continuing  the  re- 
semblance.throiigh  several  particulars  ;  like 

PA'RALLELS,  s.  lines  continuing  their  course,  and 
equally  distant  from  each  other.  Lines  on  the  globe,  which 
distinguish  the  latitude.  Direction  conformable  to  that  of 
another  line.  Resemblance ;  likeness.  A  comparison.  Any 
thing  resembling  auother. 

ToPA'RALLI'^L,  v.  a.  to  place  so  as  to  keep  the  same 
direction  with,  or  be  at  the  same  distance  from,  another 
line.  To  correspond  to.  To  compare.  To  bear  resem- 
blance to. 

PARALLELISM,  s.  the  state  of  being  parallel. 

PARALLE'LOGRAM,  s.  [parallelos,  equi-distant,  and 
gramma,  a  ligure,  Gr.J  in  geometry,  a  right-lined  quadilateral 
figure,  whose  opposite  sides  are  parallel  and  equal. 

PARALLELOGFA'MICAL,  a.  having  the  properties  of 
a  parallelogram. 

PA'RALLELOPIPEDON,  *.  [^ '"■Helompede,  Fr.]  a 
aolid  tij^'ure  contained  under  six  parallelograms,  whose  op- 
posite sides  are  equal  and  parallel. 

PA'RALOGISM,  *.  [from  para,  from  or  contrary,  and 
iego,  to  speak,  Gr.]  a  false  argument. 
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PARALOGY,  t,  [from  para,  from  or  contrary,  and  /rf«, 
to  speak,  Gr.)  a  false  reasonin;,'. 

PA RA'LY.SIS,  J.  [from  naraluo,  to  relax,  Gr.]  the  palsv. 

I'ARALY'TIC,  or  PARALYTICAL,  o.  [itova paraly*, 
to  relax,  Gr.]  affected  with  the  palsy. 

PARAMARIBO,  the  principal  town  and  seat  of  govern- 
ment in  the  province  of  Surinam,  in  South  America.  It  is 
a  very  liourishing  and  lively  place,  abonndin'j  in  every 
thin^'  wliicb  can  indicate  wealth.  The  town  is  very  ex 
tensive  aiid  remarkably  clean,  and  the  houses,  which  are 
about  14,000  in  number,  are  extremely  well  built.  Rows  of 
orange  trees,  lemon,  <tc.  arc  planted  in  the  streets  at  the 
distance  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  from  the  houses,'  which  in  the 
months  of  May  and  June,  diffuse  a  most  delicious  fragrance. 
Lat.  5. 48.  N.  Ion.  65.  11.  W. 

P.ARA'iVlETER,  J.  a  constant  right  line  in  each  of  the 
three  conic  sections,  called  likewise  the  latns  rectum. 

PA'R.\MOUXr,  a.  [paraviont,  old  Fr.l  having  the  chief, 
or  highest  autlioritv.     Eminent,  or  of  the  highest  order. 

PARAMOUNT,*,  the  chief,  supreme,  lord. 

PA 'R AMOUR,  s.  [par  and  amour,  Fr.]  a  lover  ;  a 
mistress. 

PA'RANYMPH,  {varani/mf)  s.  [from  para,  with,  and 
nymphe,  the  bride,  Gr.]  a  brideman.  One  that  countenances 
another. 

PA'RAPEGM,  s.  [from  parapi^m/mi,  to  fix,  Gr.]  a  brazen 
table  fixed  to  a  pillar,  on  which  laws  and  proclamations,  the 
rising  and  setting  of  stars,  and  other  astronomical  observa- 
tions, were  formerlv  engraven. 

PARAPET,  s.  [Fr.]  a  wall,  b-esst  high. 

PARAPHERNALIA,  {jwrttfWnalia)  s.  [Lat.  from  para, 
over,  and  jp/ifr«e,  a  dower,  Gr.]  goods  in  the  wife's  disposal. 

PARAPHIMOSIS,  {parrtfimusis)  s.  [fiom  para,  much,  and 
phimoo,  to  biud,  Gr.]  a  disease  wherein"  the  prepuce  cannot 
De  drawn  over  theglans. 

P.A'RAPHRASE,  (parafraze)  s.  [from  para,  about,  and 
phrazo,  to  speak,  Gr.]  a*  loose  interpretation,  wherein 
more  regard  is  had  to  an  author's  meaning  than  bis 
words. 

To  PARAPHRAS!'.,  (;)arfl^/o-(i.rc)i'.  a.  [from  para,  about. 
and  plirazo,  to  speak,  Gr.J  to  interpret  freely,  so  as  to  give 
the  sense  ofa  passage,  but  not  the  meaningof  every  word. 

PA'R.\FHRAST,  iparofrasi)  s.  [from  para,  about,  and 
phrazo,  to  Speak,  Gr.]  a  lax  interpreter;  one  who  expounds 
in  nianv  words. 

PARAPHRA'STlC,PARAPHRA'STICAL,a.  explained 
in  a  free  or  loose  manner ;  not  literal. 

PARA  FHRENrFIS,  {pnrafreniiis)  s.  [a  secondary  phren- 
zy,  Gr.]  an  inflammation  of  the  diaphragm,  accompanied 
with  a  violent  fever  and  great  pain  in  expiration. 

Paraplegia,  s.  Ifrom  para,  much,  and  vlesso,  to 
strike,  Gr.]  a  palay  which  seizes  all  parts  of  the  body,  except 
the  head. 

Pa  RASANG.  s.  a  Persian  measure  of  length. 

PARASIOPE'SIS,  s.  [from  para,  much,  and  siopao,  to 
be  silent,  Gr.J  a  figure  in  rhetoric,  which  signifies  keeping 
silence. 

P.'k'RASlTE,  s.  [Fr.  from  parasitos,  an  attendant  upon 
the  priests,  Gr.J  a  term  of  reproach  used  for  a  flatterer,  or 
mean  dependant. 

PARASITIC,  or  PARASITICAL,  a.  [from  parasitos,  an 
attendant  upon  the  priests,  Gr.]  flattering  or  wheedling. 
In  botany,  applied  to  those  vegetables  tliHt  do  not  take  root 
in  the  earth,  but  grow  upon  other  plants  or  trees  ;  thus  the 
misletoeisfound  to  grow  upon  tile  apple-tree,  the  pear,  the. 
lime,  the  elm,  the  poplar,  the  hawthorn,  and  the  buckthorn,  , 
but  never  upon  the  ground. 

PA'R.\SOL,f.  [Fr.  from  para,  from,  Gr.and  .««.',  the  sun,  . 
Lat.]  a  small  canopy  or  umbrella,  used  to  defend  the  head  I 
IJ-om  the  heat  of  the  sun.  i 

PARASYNE'XIS,  *.  [from  purasynago,  to  gather  to-j 
gather,  Gr.J  in  the  civil  law,  a  conventicle,  or  unlawful^ 
meeting. 
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.  ■  PARATHE'SIS,  s.  [from  pam,  witli,  ant]  tUhemi,  to  pnt, 
Gr.]a  fifjure  in  (jMiiiniar,  wlierc  two  or  uiorc  subita!it|ve» 
are  put  in  the  saiue  case.  In  rhetoric,  a  small  hintot'a  thing. 
In  printing,  the  matter  contained  within  two  crotchets, 
inarl(ed  thus  M. 

To  PA'llBOIL,  V.  a.lpaibmtilkr,  Fr.  or  from  pait-boil]  to, 
halfhoil. 

To  PA'RBRRAK,  ».  n.\brecker,  Belg.]  to  vomit. 

PA'RC.E,  *.  [Lat.j  the  poetical  fates  and  destinies,  d;iiigh. 
tors  of  Krebus  and  Nox :  they  are  three  in  nnuiber,  viz. 
Clotlio,  Lachesis,  and  Atrovios  ;  whereof  the  first  holds  the 
di.statf,  the  second  draws  the  thread  of  human  life,  and  the 
last  cuts  it  off. 

P.\'RCEL,  s.  \parceUe,  Fr.J  a  small  bundle.  A  part  taken 
separately.  A  quantity  or  mass.  A  number  of  persons  or 
things,  used  in  contempt. 

To  PARCEL,  1'.  a.  to  divide  into  separate  portions.  To 
raake  up  into  a  mass. 

I'.A'RCESER,  s.  iu  law,  applied  to  a  man's  sisters  or 
<l;!Ughters  vvlio  become  possessed  as  joint- tenants  or  co-heirs 
of  a  man's  estate,  by  his  dying  without  issue  male. 

i'A'RCENKRy,'*.  holding  or  occupying  of  lands  by  joint 
tenants,  otherwise  called  coparceners. 

To  PARCH,  V.  a.  to  scorch  or  burn  slightly.  To  dry  up. 
Nenterly,  to  be  scorched  or  dried. 

PA'RiCHMENT,  s.  \parchemin,  Fr.  perirnmena,  Lat.  be- 
cause invented  at  Pcrgamus]  sheep-skins  dressed  for 
writing. 

P.\.'RC\TY,s.[parcitas,  Lat.l  frugality  ;  sparingnesg. 

PARD,  P.VRDALE,  s.  [;porrf»j,pa;(ia/i*,Lat.Jtlie  leopard  ; 
in  poetry,  any  spotted  beast. 

'ro  P.\'RUON,  V.  a.  [pardonner,  Fr."]  to  excuse  an  offen- 
der, forgive  a  crime,  or  remit  a  penaHy.  Pardon  me,  is  a 
phrase  of  civil  denial,  or  sli-jht  apology. 

PA'RDON,  f.  [pardon,  Fr.]  the  act  of  forgiving  an  of- 
fender a  crime,  or  of  remitting  a  penally.  Forgiveness  re- 
ceived ;  exemption  frera  forgiveness. 

PARDONABLE,  a. excusable,  venial. 

PA'RDONABLENESS,  s.  the  quality  of  being  possible 
ti)  be  forgiven,  vcnialness. 

PA'RDONABLY,  ad.  in  such  a  manner  as  may  be  for- 
given ;  venially. 

I  I'.-V'ilDONER,  ».  one  who  forgives.  One  of  the  fellows 
that  carried  about  the  pope's  indulgencies,  and  sold  them  to 
such  as  would  buy  them,  against  whom  Luther  incensed  the 
pcQple  of  Germany. 

To  PARE.w.  o.  to  cut  off  the  outward  coat  or  surface;  to 
to  cut  offextremities  by  little  and  little. 

PARE'CBASIS,  i.  [Gr.]  ia  rhetoric,  the  exaggeration  of 
a  crime. 

PAREGO'RIC,  a.  [from  paregoreo,  to  mitigate,  Gr.] 
having  the  power,  in  mcdicme,  to  comfort,  mollify,  or 
assuajjc 

P.\li£'NCIIYMA,  (^parenki/ma)  t.  [from  payeitchyo,  to 
pour  forth,  Gr.]  a  spongy  or  pory  substance  ;  a  part  through 
which  the  blood  is  strauied  fur  its  belter  fermentation  and 
perfection. 

PARENE'SIS,  *.  [from  pm-aineo,  to  admonish,  Gr.]  per- 
suasion. 

PA'Rl'^NT,  s.  [parens,  from  pario,  to  bring  forth,  Lat.]  a 
father  or  mother. 

PA'REN'TAGE,  t.  [parentage,  Fr.]  extraction;  birth; 
condition  with  respect  to  rank  of'parents. 

PARE'NTAL,  a.  becoming  or  belonging  to  parents. 

PA  RENTATION,  s.  [  f.arciito,  to  perform  rights  iu  honour 
of  the  dead,  Lat.]  something  done  or  said  in  honour  of  the 
dead. 

PARE'N"rHE$IS,  *.  [from  para,  ovei;,  en,  in,  and  tithemi, 
to  put,  Gr.]  in  grammar,  a  sentence  which  may  be  left  out 
Vvithout  spoiling  the  sense  of  the  period ;  in  printing,  marked 
thus  ( ). 

I'AlllNTHE'TICAL,  a.  pertaining  to  a  parenthesis. 

FARE'NTICIDE,  s.  [from  parens,  a  i;arent,  and  cadot,  to 
kill,  Lat.]  the  killing  a  father  or  mother. 
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PA'RER,  t.  art  instrnmcnt  used  to  cut  Sway  ihe  surfece. 

PA'RERGV,  s.  [from  part! ,  over,  and  ergon,  work,  Gr.j 
something  iiuimporiant  or  done  by  the  bye. 

PATIGET,  s.  a  plaister  laid  on  the  roof  or  ceiling  of  a 
room. 

To  PA'ilGET,  t).  «.  (o  cover  with  plaister. 

P.^RHI'/LIONi  s.  [froth  para,  near,  and  lielios,  the  snii, 
Gr.]  a  mock  sun. 

PA'RIE  r  A  L,  a.  [from  paj-iet,  a  wall,  Lat.]  co/istifutiiig  tlie 
sides  or  walls. 

PARING,  s.  the  rind,  or  that  which  is. paled  off  any 
thing. 

PA'RIS,  the  capital  of  Franc«>,  one  of  the  largest,  finest, 
and  most  populous  cities  of  Kurone.  The  river  Seine,  which 
crosses  it,  forms3  small  islands,  called  the  island  ot  LouvieWi 
the  Notre  Dame,  and  the  i'alace,  which  last  is  the  antient 
city  of  Paris.  The  inhabitants  are  computed  to  be  800,000. 
It  is  2  leagues  in  diameter,  and  6  in  circumference,  include 
iugthe  suburbs.  It  is  supposed  to  contain  875  sti»ets,  and 
24,000  houses,  among  which  are  many  of  five,  six,  and  evpH 
seven  stories.  There  are  nine  principal  bridges  in  Paris, 
two  of  which  occupy  the  whole  breadth  of  the  Seine ;  name- 
ly,  the  Pont  Neuf,"  and  the  ci-devaut  Pont  Royal.  Tlie 
public  fountains  are  very  numerous,  and  on  some  of  them  it 
displayed  very  elegant  sculpture.  The  public  i)laces, 
squares,  &c.  are  also  numerous  and  elegant,  among  which 
may  be  noticed  the  Place  de-Lewis  XV.  of  an  octagoa 
form,  in  which  was  an  equestrian  statue,  in.bronxe,  of  that 
monarch.  This  square,  lateb;  called  the  Place-dela-Revo^ 
hition,  was  the  fatal  scene  of  the  execution  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Lewis  XVI.  and  afterwards  of  his  unhappy  consort, 
JVlarie  Antionette,  the  former  on  the  21st  of  .lanuary,  and 
the  latter  on  the  imh  of  October,  1793.  The  cathedral  of 
Notre-Uame,  a  Gothic  structure,  is  one  of  the  hirgest  in  Eu- 
rope,  and  contains  45  chapels.  The  4  principal  palaces  are, 
the  Louvre,  the  Thuillerics,  the  Palais-Royal,  lately  called 
le  Palais  d'Egalite,  and  the  Luxembnrgh.  The  Louvre  is  dis- 
tinguished into  the  Old  and  New.  The  Old  Louvre  was  be- 
gun by  Francis  I.  in  1628  ;  and  the  grand  pllery,  m>i  feet 
long,  and  ;jO  broad,  which  joins  it  to  ttie  Thuilleries,  was  be- 
gun under  Charles  IX.  and  finished  by  Lewis  XIV.  win* 
likewise  built,  in  1CG5,  tlie  New  Louvre.  But  it  is  still  an  u«- 
finishe(!  structure.  The  Thuilleries,  begini  in  1504  by  Catha- 
rine de  Medicis,  continued  by  Henry  IV.  and  completed  by 
Lewis  XIV.  fakes  its  name  fromjts  situation  in  a  place  in 
which  were  formerly  many  tile-kilns  (hJifenw)  which,  for 
three  or  four  centuries,  furnished  the  greatest  part  of  the  tile* 
used  in  Paris.  The  garden  of  the  Thuilleries,  in  front  of  the 
palace,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  isunauestionably  the, 
finest  public  walk  in  Paris.  The  Palais-Royal,  in  the  interior, 
lias  been  recently  ctnlsellished  with  many  beautiful  bu'ilfiings, 
with  shops,  cofiee-houses,  and  a  garden,  whick  render  it  like 
a  perpetual  fair,  and  one  of  the  most  pleasing  walks  in  the 
cifv.  The  gardens  of  the  palace  of  Luxembnrgh,  also  form 
a  fine  promenade.  Before  the  revolution,  Pans  was  the  see 
of  an  archbishop,  and  contained  51  parish  churches,  21  pa- 
rochial, 17 collegiate  churches;  among  which  were  13  cha^v^ 
ters,  40  chapels,  3  abbeys,  22  priories,  and  50  convents  for 
men,  ecclesiastical  and  "secular  ;  7  abbeys,  6  priories,  and 
63  convents  for  women;  12  seminaries,  and"16  hospitals, _6 
of  which  were  appropriated  to  deserted  children.  Paris 
forms,  with  a  small  district  rovuid  it,  one  of  the  departments 
of  France,  and  is  245  miles  S.  E.  of  London,  625  N.  W.  of 
Vienna,  and  C30  N.  E.  of  Madrid.  Lat.  48.  50i.  N.  Dif- 
ference oflongitudeof  the  observatories  of  Greenwich  arid 
F'aris,  from  many  astronomical  observations,  is  2.  20.  the 
latter  being  to. the  East. 

P.\'RISH,  3.  [paroisse,  Fr.J  a  district  belonging  to  tht 
saqie  church,  and  under  the  care  of  the  same  priest. 

PA'RISH.n.  belonging  to,  orhavingthe  care  of,  the  pa- 
rish ;  maintained  by  the  parish. 

PARl'SHONER,"  (parMhier)  s.  [paroistien,  Fr.]  one  that 
belongs  to  a  parish. 
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PA'RITOR,  *.  a  Leadie  or  summoner  of  the  "courts  of 

civil  law. 

PA  RITY,  s.  \pariti,  Fr.J  equality  ;  likeness. 

PARK,  s.  \pettiTuc,  Sax.  pare,  Yr.'\  a  piece  of  ground  in- 
closed and  stored  with  beasts  of  chace. 

To  PARK, ».  o.  to  inclose  as  in  a  park. 

PARKGATE,  a  sea-port  of  Cheshire,  from  whence  pack- 
et-boats regularly  sail  to  Ireland.  It  is  seated  on  the  K.  E. 
coast  of  the  river  Dee,  12  miles  N.  W,  of  Chester,  and  193 
N.  W.  of  London. 

PARLE,  *.  [from  pn»?er,  Fr.J  conversation.  The  act  of 
treating  bv  word  of  mouth. 

To  PA'RLEY,  V.  H.  I  from  parler,  Fr.]  to  treat  by  word  of 
mouth;  generally  used  in  war  of  the  treaties  carried  on  by 
enemies  during  a  suspension  of  arms  for  tlvat  purpose. 

PA'RLEY,  i.  a  treaty  carried  oil  by  wordof  moulli.  To 
leat  or  sound  a  parley,  signifies  to  give  the  signal  for  a  con- 
ference, by  beat  ot  drum,  or  sound  of  trumpet. 

PARLIAMENT,  s.  [parlemeut,  Fr.]  the  assembly  of  the 
king,  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  coiiuiioiis,  for  dcb;it- 
jng  of  matters  touching  the  commonwealth,  and  the  making 
©r  correction  of  laws. 

PARLIAME'NTARY,  a.  enacted  by,  suiting,  belonging 
to,  or  performed  by,  the  parliament. 

PA'IH^OUR,  s.  (parloir,  Fr.]  iu  monasteries.a  room  where 
tlie  religious  meet  and  converse.  In  houses,  a  room  fur- 
nished for  reception  and  entertainment. 

P'^'RLOUS,  a.  [perhaps  from  parlrr,^  to  speak  ;  Iwit  Ju- 
nius derives  it  from  perilous,  used  in  the  same  sense  as  the 
Latin  improbus]  keen  ;  sprightly  ;  waggish.  "  A  purhits 
wit." 

'   PA'RLOUS,  a.  [from  pcerliiss\  incomparable  ;  matchless, 
r  PA'RLOUSNESS,  *.  quickness;  keenness. 

PA'RINIA,  a  ci-devant  duchy  of  Ilaly,  which  was  bound 
ed  on  theN.  by  thePo;  on  tlie  N.  E.  by  the  Mantuan  ;  on 
the  E.  by  the  duchy  of  Modena ;  on  the  S.  by  Tuscany* 
and  on  the  W.  by  the  dUehy  of  Placeiitia.    The  air  is  very 
wholesome,  on  which  account  the  inhabitants  live  to  a  great , 
age.    Tiie  soil  is  very  fertile  in  corn,  wine,  oil,  and  hemp  ; 
the  pastures  feed  a  great  number  of  cattle,  and  the  cheese 
v/as  in  very  higii  esteem.     Here  are  inconsiderable  mines  of 
copper  and  silver,  and  plenty  of  truliks,  wliich  many  are 
very  fond  of.    Parma  is  the  capital  town.    Lat.  44.  45.  N. 
Ion.  10.  26i.  E. 

PA'RMA,  an  anti.ent,  rich,  populous,  and  handsome  town 
of  Italy,  capital  of  the  duchy  of  the  same  name,  with  an 
university.  It  has  a  magnificent  catliedral,  and  tlie  largest 
iipera-house  in  Europe,  wliich  has  seats  for  8000  people. 
The  dome,  and  the  church  of  St.  John,  are  painted  by  the 
famous  Corregio,  who  was  a  native  of  this  place.  The  Don 
Carlos,  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  carried  away  a  library 
from  this  place  to  Naples,  which  contained  18,000  voluyies, 
4nd  a  very  valuable  cabinet  of  curiosities,  as  also  the  rich 
(tollection  of  medals.  It  is  GO  miles  SE.  ot  Cremona,  and 
60SE.  of  Milan.     Lat.  44.  50.  N.  Ion.  10.  30.  E. 

PARMES.\N,  s.  is  a  name  given  to  a  kind  of  cheese, 
much  esteemed  among  the  Italians,  and  made  at  Parmesan, 
from  whence  it  is  sent  to  various  parts  of  Europe.  It  is 
eaid  to  be  made  of  skimmed  milk. 

PARNA'SSUS,  now  called  Parnasso,  a  famous  moun- 
tain of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in  Livadia,  near  the  ruins  of  Del- 
phos.  It  has  two  heads,  one  of  which  was  formerly  very 
famous  for  being  consecriited  to  A  polio  and  the  Muses,  and 
the  ottier  to  Bacchus.  It  is  the  highest  in  Greece,  and  from 
the  top  there  is  a  prospect  as  far  as  Corinth.  The  Turks 
call  it  I.icaoura. 

PARNA'SSUS,  *.    See  Grass  of  Paknassus. 

PARO'CHIAl-.,  (parokial)  n.  \paroihiaUs,  from  parochia,  in 
modern  Latin,  a  parish,  in  antieiit  Latin,  houses  and  lands 
given  to  old  captains  for  llicir  maintenance,  Lat.]  belonging 
to  a  parish. 

PA'RODY,  s.  [j>arodie,  Fr.  from  pnra,  contrary,  and  ode, 
a  song,  Gr.J  a  kiud  of  writing,  h  herein  the  words  of  an  au- 
thor are  applied  to  another  subject;  genertlly  applied  to 
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the  turning  something Iserious  into  burlesque;   travesty. 
Popular  maxim ;  adage. 

To  PA'RODY,  1'.  a.  [ijarodter,  Fr.J  to  apply  the  words  of 
an  author  to  a  difterent  subject,  generally  in-order  to  cause 
pleasantry. 

PAROE'MIA,  ».  [from  para,  near  to,  and  oime,  the  way, 
Gr.]  a  proverb.  In  rhetoric,  a  proverbial  manner  of 
speaking. 

P.ARO'LE,  *.  [Fr.J  a  word  given  by  way  of  assurance. 
A  promise  given  by  a  prisoner  not  to  go  away. 

PAPwONOMA'SIA,  *.  [from  para,  near,'  and  otioma,  a 
name,  Gr.J  in  rhetoric,  a  figure  wherein  words  alike  in 
sound,  but  of  a  difterent  sense,  are  alluded  to. 

PARONY'CHIA,  {parony'kia)  s.  [Gr.J  a  swelling  under 
the  root  of  the  nail-ofa  finger;  a  whitlow  ;  a  felon. 

PARO'NYMOUS,  a.  [from  para,  near,  and  onoma,  a 
name,  Cr.l  reseiubling  another  word. 

P  A'ROQUET,  s.  [parroqitet,  or  perrogitet,  Fr.]  a  small 
parrot., 

PAROTID,  rt.  [from  para,  near,  and  ota,  the  ears,  Gr.] 
salivarv,  so  named  because  near  the  ears. 

PAil()TIS,f.  [from  para,  near,  and  ota,  the  ears,  Gr.]  a> 
tumor  ill  the  glandules  bohindand  about  the  ears,  generally, 
called  the  einunctories  of  the  brain  ;  though,  indeed,  they 
are  the  external  fountains  of  the  saliva  of  the  mouth. 

PARO'XVSM,  J.  [from  p«ra,  much,  and  oti/*,  acute,  Gr.l 
a  severe  fitofa  disease,  in  which  it  grows  more  violent  and 
dangerous.  , 

PA'RRICIDE,  s.  [Fr.  from  pater,  a  father,  and  e<rdo,  to 
kill,  Lat  J  one  who  destroys  a  father.  Figuratively,  one  who 
invades  his  country,  or  one  whom  he  ought  part'ciilarly  to 
reverence.  The  murder  of  a  father,  or  one  to  \\hom  reve- 
rence is  due,  from  pamWrfmrn    L:;t. 

PARRICIDAL,  or  PARIlHIDlOUS,  a.  [from  pai«-,  a 
■atlier,  and  cado,  to  kill,  Lat.]  relating  to,  orcoipjiiittiug  par- 
icide. 

PARROT,  s.[perroqvet,Tr.^  in  ornithology,  a  numerous 
tribe  of  birds,  many  species  of  which  are  very  beautiful,  be- 
sides attia.cting  attention  by  the  ex«rcise  of  speech. 

To  PA'RRY,  V.  n.  Iparer,  Fr.J  to  put  by  thrusts  in  fenc- 
ing ;  to  fence. 

To  PARSE,  V.  a.  [from  pars,  a  part,  Lat.]  in  grammar,  to 
resolve  a  sentence  into  it?  difl'ereut  parts  of  speech. 

PARSIMO'NIOUS,o. frugal;  niggaidly;  stingy;  covet- 
ous. 

PARSI.MO'NIOUSLY,  ad.  in  a  frugal,  sparing,  or  covet- 
ous manner. 

P*RSlMOT>fIOUSNESS,  «.  a  disposition  of  sparing  or 
saving 

PA'RSIMON  Y,  .s.  [pnrsimonia,  from  pareo,  to  spare,  Lat. ! 
frugality  ;  stinginess  ;  covetoiisness. 

PA'RSLE Y,  i.  [  persti,  Brit,  persil,  Fr.l  an  herb,  princiV 
pally  used  with  us  in  sauces,  but  supposed  to  be  possessed . 
of  diuretic  powers  in  a  considerable  degree. 

PA'RSLEYPIERT,  j.  a  plant  with  trailing  leafy  stem?, 
jagged  leaves  divided  into  three  lobes,  and  small  greenish 
white  blossoms ;  found  in  corn  fields  and  dry  gravelly  Boils 
in  abundance.    It  flowers  in  Wav. 

PA'RSNIP,  or  PA'RSN  EP,  s.  a  root  of  a  liglrt  yellow  co- 
lour. 

PA'RSON,  ».  [derived  either  from  persona,  a  person  or 
part,  because  the  parson  omnium  personam  in  ecelesiasusiineti 
sustained  the  part  of  all  in  the  church,  or  from  parochia,  a 
parish,  Lat.]  a  clergyman  ;  a  parish  priest.  Synon.  There 
are  riiree  ranks  of  elergi/men  below  tliat  ol  a  dignitary,  viz. 
parson,  vicar,  and  curate.  JfRrieii,  is  the  first;  meaning  a 
rector,  or  he  who  receives  the  great  tytlK-s  of  a  benefice. 
Clergjjman  nia.y  imply  any  person  ordained  to  serve  at  tlie 
altar.  Parsons  are  always  priests ;  whereas  tlergytneit  ace 
only  deacons. 

PA'RSONAGE,  s.  the  henctice  of  a  parish. 

PART,  s.  \pars,  Lat]  sonielhiug  taken  from  an<i  less 
tjian  a  whole;  a  portion  ;  a- number.  A  share  or  conccru. 
A  side  or  party.    In  the  plural,vqualities,  poweis  or  faeul- 
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ties ;  regions,  distncts.    Applied  to  the  trilnd,  accomplish- 
iDpnts. 

PART,  ttd.  partly ;  in  some  measure. 

To  PART,  V.  a.  [partior,  Lat.J  to  divide ;  to  separate ;  to 
keep  asunder.  Neuterly,  to  quit  each  other ;  to  take  leave 
of;  to  have  share  ;  logo  awav.  To  set  out,  from  pnrtir, 
Fr. 

PA'RTABT-E,  o.  capable  of  having  its  parts  separated. 

PA'RTAGK,  s.  rPr.]  division  ;  the  act  of  sharing.  A 
%vord  merely  French, 

To  PARTAKE,  v.  n.  preter.  I  partook,  part,  passive, 
partaken  ;  to  share  ;  to  have  something  of  the  property,  na- 
ture, claim,  or  right ;  to  be  admitted  to ;  not  to  be  excluded  ; 
to  combine,  or  enter  into  a  design. 

PA  IITAKER,*.  a  sharer  iu  any  thing.  An  accomplice, 
associate. 

PA'RTRR,  s.  one  that  separates  or  divides, 

PARTE'RRE,  i.  [Fr.J  a  level  division  of  a  garden,  gene- 
rally furnished  with  flowers,  A-c. 

PA'RTIAL,  {pdrshial)a.  [Fr.  from  pars,  a  part  or  party, 
Lat.]  inclined  to  favour  one  side  more  than  another. 

PARTI  A'LITY,  {parshialiti/)  I.  [pnrtialite,  Fr.J  the  act  of 
favouring  one  party  more  than  another. 

To  PARTI ALI'ZE,  {parshidize)  v.  a.  [partialiser,  Fr.]  to 
make  a  person  favour  one  side  more  than  another. 

PARTIALLY,  (pdfi/aa%)  ad.  with  favour  or  dislike  to 
one  more  than  another. 

PARTI BI'LITY,  s.  divisibility  ;  separability. 

PA'RTiBLE,  a.  \i'ro'.a  part]  capable  of  scpurability  ;  di- 
visible. 

P.VRTI'CIPABLE,  a.  such  as  may  be  shared  among  se- 
veral. 

PARTI'CIPANT,  a.  [Fr.  from  pars,  a  part,  and  capio,  to 
take,  Lat.]  sharing  :  h.iving  a  share  or  part. 
1  To  PARTi'CIPATI>;,  r.  71.  [from  pars,  a  part,  and  capio, 
to  take,  Lat.  participer,  Fr.]  to  enjoy  incommou  with  others. 
To  have  a  part  of  more  things  than  one ;  to  receive  part  or 
share. 

PARTICIPATION,  s.  [Fr.  from  pars,  a  part,  and  capio, 
to  lake,  Lat.]  the  state  of  sharing  or  enjoying  something  in 
common.    Distribution  or  division  into  shares. 

PARTICI'PLAL,  a.  [trom  pars,  a  part,  and  capio,  to  take, 
Lat.]  having  the  nature  of  a  participle. 

PARTICIPIALLY,  ad.  in  the  sense  or  manner  of  a  par- 
ticiple. 

PA'RTICIPLE,  *.  [particininm,  from  pars,  a  part,  and 
capio,  to-take,  Lat.]  a  word  which  partakes  of  the  nature 
bolh  of  a  verb  ami  an  adjective,  signifying  time  and  action 
like  the  verb,  and  being  declined  with  cases  like  an  adjec- 
tive. 

PA'RTICLE,  t.  \pariicule,  Fr.  from  pars,  a  part,  Lat.  |  any 
small'part  or  portion  of  a  greater  substance.  In  grammar, 
a  word  unvaried  with  cases,  whereby  the  mind  signifies 
what  connection  it  gives  to  several  aiiirniations  and  nega- 
tions, that  it  unites  in  one  continued  rcu^uuiug  or  nega- 
tion. 

PARTICULAR,  a.  [particitlier,  Fr.]  single,  or  relating 
to  a  single  person.  Any  thing  peculiar  to,  or  which  distin- 
guishes a  person  or  thing. 

PARTI'CL'LAR,*.  a  single  instance  or  point.  An  indi- 
vidual or  single  person.  A  minute  detail  of  things  enume- 
rated distinctly.    Distinct  recital. 

PARTICULARITY,  s.  [particulariti,  Fr.]  the  quality 
which  distinguishes  a  persou  or  thing  from  others,  sometimes 
including  the  idea  of  aftcctation.  A  distinct  notice  of  par- 
ticular circumstancei. 

To  PARTI'CULARIZE,  ti.  n.  [  particuhriter,  Fr.]  to  men- 
tion distinctly  or  minutely. 

PARTICULARLY,  ad.  distinctly;  singly.  Above  all 
others ;  in  an  extraordinary  manner  or  degree. 

PA'RTING,  t.  in  chymistry,  the  operation  of  separating 
gold  frpiu  silver  by  means  of  nitroux  acid,  and  other  me- 
diums ' 
.    PA'RTISAN,  or  PA'RTIZAN,  *.  \pertuisan,  Fr.]  a  Und 


of  pike  or  halberd.  One  who  belongs  to  a  faction ;  a  com- 
mander of  a  party  detached  from  the  main  body  upon  soq>e, 
sudden  excursion.    A  commander's  leading  staff. 

PARTITION,  s.  [from  partio,  to  divide,  Lat.]  the  act  oC, 
dividing;  the  state  of  being  divided.  Separation;  division;^ 
distinction.  A  part  divided  from  the  rest.  That  by  which 
different  parts  or  chambers  are  separated.  The  place  or 
part  where  separation  is  made. 

To  PARTITION,  V.  a.  to  divide  into  distinct  parts; 

PATiTLET,  s.  a  name  {given  to  a  hen;  the  original^, 
signification  being  a  ruff,  or  band,  or  covering  for  th& 
neck.  ^ 

PATITLY,  ad.  in  part ;  in  some  measure  or  degree.        '\ 

PA'RTNER,  s.  one  that  partakes  or  enjoys  any  thing  H 
common  with  another.    One  who  is  joined  in  trade  withL 
another.    One  who  dances  with  another. 

PA'RTNERSHIP,  s.  joint  interest  or  propertj.  Thfr' 
union  of  persons  in  the  same  trade. 

PARTOOK,  the  preterite o< Paktak E. 

PA'RTRIDG  E,  s.  [pertris,  Brit.]  a  bird  of  game.  ". 

PARTIJ'RIENT,  a.  [from  partxrio,  to  bring  forth,  Lat.]^ 
ready  or  about  to  bring  forth. 

PARTURITION,  *.  [from  partnrio,  tobrhig  forth,  Lat.J* 
the  state  of  being  about  to  bring  forth.  — 

PA'RTY,  J.  Ipiirtii,  Fr.]  a  number  of  persons  united  'm) 
one  common  design.     Oi;e  of  two  adversaries.    .\n  accom- 
plice, oronc  concerned  in  anafl'air.     A  cause,  or  side.    A 
particular  person.     In  war,  a  (ietachnient  of  soldiers. 

PARTY-COLOURED,  a.  having  diiTerent  colours. 

PA'RTY-JURY,  i.a  jury  consistingof  half  foreigners  and 
half  natives. 

PA'RTY-M.\N,  s.  a  factious  person,  or  abettor  of  a 
party. 

PA'RTY-Vr'ALL,  a  wuU  that  separates  one  house  from 
another. 

P.'\'RVIS,  i.  [Fr.]  a  church  or  church-porch,  applied  to 
the  mootings  in  the  inns  of  court,  and  also  to  that  disputa- 
tion in  Oxford,  called  Dispntatio  in  parvis. 

PA'RVlTUDi;,  s.  [from  partms,  little,  Lat.]  littleness, 
smallness,  minuteness.    Not  used. 

PA'RVITY,  *.  [fromjjorritf,  httle,  Lat.]  littleness.  Not 
used. 

PAS,  {pau)  s.  [Fr.]  precedence;  right  of  going  fore- 
most. 

PA'SCHAL,  (paskal)  a.  [from  pasclia,  the  passover,  Lat.J 
relating  to  the  Passover  or  Easter. 

PASII,  s.  \paz,  a  kiss.  Span.]  a  face. 

To  PASH,  V.  a.  IpersseiifBelg.]  to  strike ;  to  crush. 

PASQUE-FLOWER,  *.  the  passion-flower.  Also  a  kind 
of  anemone. 

PA'SQUIL,  PA'SQUIN,  PASQUINADE,  s.  a  mutilated 
statue  at  Rome,  in  a  corner  of  the  palace  of  Ursini.  It  take» 
its  name  from  a  cobbler  of  that  city  called  Pasquiu,  famous 
for  his  sneers  and  gibes  on  all  the  people  that  went  through,, 
that  street.  After  his  death,  as  they  were  digging  up  tnfc 
pavement  before  his  shop,  they  found  in  the  earth  the  sta- 
tue of  an  antient  gladiator,  well  cut,  but  maimed  and  half 
spoiled.  This  they  set  up  in  the  place  w  here  it  was  found, 
and  by  common  consent  named  it  Pasquin.  Since  that  time 
all  satires  are  attributed  to  that  figure,  and  are  either  put 
into  his  mouth,  or  pasted  upon  it ;  and  these  are  addressed 
by  Pasguin  to  Marforio,  another  statue  at  Rome.  When 
Marforio  is  attacked,  Pasquin  comes  to  his  assistance ;  and 
Marforio  assists  him  in  his  turn. 

To  PASS,  V.  n.  [  passer,  Fr.]  to  move  from  one  place  to 
another.  To  make  way  through.  To  make  a  transition 
from  one  thing  to  another;  used  with /Vom.  To  vanish;  to : 
be  lost.  To  be  enacted.  To  exist.  To  be  effected.  To 
be  supremely  excellent.  "Sir  Ihidibras's  nwn'ng-  worth.". 
Underwood.  To  be  in  a  tolerable  state,  f  o  be  spent,  or 
intervene,  applied  to  time.  To  become  current,  applied  to 
money.  In  fencing,  to  thrust  or  make  a  push.  In  gaming, 
to  renise  playing  or  taking  the  lead.  To  pass  away,  to  li<. 
lost,  gUde  oft,  or  vanish.    To  transgress^  or  go  beyond  aay 
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fimifM.  Actively,  to  go  beyond.  To  go  tbroiigh ;  as,  "  the 
liorse  passed  the  river."  To  spend  ;  lo  live  throuijh  ;  "I 
should  past  mv  time  extremely  ill  without  him."  Collier. 
To  carry  hastily.  To  transfer  to  another  proprietor.  To 
litter  ceremoniously.  To  put  an  end  to.  To  surpass  ;  to 
excel.  To  omit,  or  neglect.  To  enact  a  law.  To  iuipose 
fraudulently.  To  send  from  one  place  lo  another  ;  as, /«(« 
that  beggar  to  his  own  parish.  7y  pass  away,  to  spend,  to 
waste.  To  pass  In/,  to  decline  punishln;;  ;  to  excuse,  or  for- 
give.   To  pass  over,  to  neglect  or  disregard. 

PASS,  s.  in  war,  a  narrow  entrance  or  defile.  A  passage 
or  rwad.  A  permission  to  go  or  c(jiuc  any  where.  An  or- 
der by  which  vagraulsare  sent  to  their  proper  parislu  In 
fencing,  a  push  or  thrust. 

PA'SSABLE,  a.  [passible,  Fr.J  that  may  be  passed  or  tra- 
Telled  ;  capable  of  being  admitted.  Indiflerent,  though 
npt  perfect. 

PASSA'DO,  t.  rital.  ]  a  push  or  thrust. 

PA'SSAGE,  jt.  [pussaee,  Fr.J  llie  act  or  state  of  a  person 
travelling.  A  road.  Jjiberty  of  goins  in  or  coming  out. 
Entrance  or  admission  to  the  mind.  An  occurrence.  An 
unsettled  state.  An  incident.  Management ;  conduct.  A 
siiigle  sentence  or  paragraph  in  a  book. 

FASSAU',  the  liisliopric  of,  a  territory  of  Germany,  in 
Bavaria,  and  lies  between  Lower  Bavaria,  Austria,  and  Bo- 
hemia. Its  largest  extent  is  no  where  above  20  miles,  and 
lias  no  considerable  place,  except  Pas^iau  the  capital. 

PA'SSAU,  an  antient,  handsome,  and  celebrated  city  of 
Irermany,  in  Lower  Bavaria.  The  houses  are  well  built, 
and  the  cathedral  is  thought  to  be  the  finest  in  all  Germany. 
It  is  divided  into  four  parts,  namely,  the  town  of  Passau, 
Instadt,  lltzsladt,'  and  the  quarter  wherein  the  bishop's 
palace  is  soated.  It  is  seated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
rivers  Inn  and  Iltz,  C>2  miles  F..  by  S.  of  Ratisbon,  and  136 
V/.of  Vienna.     Lat.  48.  28.  N.  Ion.  13.  .37.  E. 

PA'.s'SENG  i'.R,  4'.  a  peison  who  is  tiavclliiig  inany  \eliicle, 
cither  by  land  or  water. 

PA'.SSER,  s,  one  that  is  upon  the  road,  or  passes  by 
apother. 

PASSIBILITY,  s.[passibiM,Fr.\iheqm\Uy of  reeehing 
>q}pressions  fiotii  external  agents. 

PA'SSIBLK,  a.  [passilnlis,  from  potior,  to  suffer,  Lat.|  sus- 
Gfptible  of  impressions  from  external  agents. 

PA'SSlBLENESS, i.  the  qualitf  of  receiving  impressions 
from  external  agents. 

PA'S.SING,  part.  a.  supreme,  or  surpassing  others.  Ex- 
ceedin?. 

PA'SSINGBELL,  s.  the  bell  which  rings  at  the  death  of 
a  person. 

PASSION,  (the  ssi,  in  this  (word  and  its  derivatives  and 
compounds,  is  pron.  like  sh ;  as,  puslwn,  pdslwnate,  &c.)  s. 
[pnssio,  Lat. J  an  effect  caused  by  an  external  agent.  A 
commotion  of  thesr.ul,  iirisinpilVom  tlie  iivaiiuer  in  which  it 
considers  things  as  amiable  or  hahfiil.  Anger,  in  a 
popular  and  vulgar  sense.  Zeal,  or  ardor.  Love.  Eager 
desire  or  fondness.  In  scripture,  apv^licd  to  the  last  ' 
agonies  and  sufferings  which  closed  the  life  of  our  Blessed 
Saviour. 

PASSION-FLOWER,  s.  a  flower  so  called  from  an 
imaginary  resemblance  it  bears  to  the  crown  of  thorns 
stnd  other  instruments  of  the  passion  of  ^  our  Blessed 
Saviour. 

PA'SSION-WEEK,  f.  the  week  immediately  preceding 
Easter,  so  called  because  the  snfierings  and  crucitixion  of 
our  Blessed  Saviour  happened  in  tliat  week. 

PA'SSIONATE,  a.  [pas/iione,  Fr.J  moved  by,  or  expies- 
•ive  of,  passion.     Easily  moved  to  anger  ;  choleric. 

PA'S-SIONATELY,  ad.  with  great  affection,  commotion 
of  the  mind,  or  anger. 

PA'SSlON.yi'KNESS,  s.  state  of  being  subject  to  passion; 
irehemence  of  mind. 

PA'SSIVE,  a.Jpassif.  Fr.  pasn&ms,  ftom  patior,  to  suffer, 
',jtX.\  receiving  impressions  ;  suffering,  opposed  to  active  ; 
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unresisting.  •  In  frrannnar,  applied  to  such  vprbs  as  signify 
piissiou,  ')f  the  efl'ect  of  action. 

PA'SS-IVELY,  ad.  ill  such  a  manner  as  to  make  no  re- 
sistance. 

PA'SSIVENESS,  *.  tne  quality  of  receiving  impressions 
from  external  agents  ;  passability,  or  suffering  without  re- 
sistance. 

PASSIVITY,  I.  passiveness.    An  innovated  word. 

PA'SSOVKll,  s.  a  feast  instituted  among  the  Jev\  s  in  com- 
memoration of  the  slaughter  of  the  liist-born  oi  the  Egyp- 
tians, wJien  the  angel  passed  over  the  houses  of  the  Israelites. 
Tlie  sacrifice  killed  at  the  feast  of  the  passover. 

PA'SSPORT,  s.  fpasspcirt,  Fr.J  ;■.  permission  to  pass. 

PAST,  part,  meler.  of  pass ;  sometliing  which  lias  been. 
Spent  or  expired. 

PAST,/«t;>.  bevona,  applied  to  time  or  place;  out  of  the 
reach  of,  applied  to  state.     Aljove,  applied  to  measure. 

PASTE,*,  \pusie,  Fr.J  uiiy  thing  mixed  so  as  to  be  moist 
and  viscous  ;  ilour  and  water  boiled  logether,  go  as  to  form 
a  cement.  An  artificial  mixture  made  to  represent  precious 
stones. 

To  PASTE,  V.  a.  to  fasten  with  paste. 

PA'STEBOARD,  s.  a  thick  paper,  formed  either  of  seve- 
ral sheets  pasted  together  by  paper  macerated  iu  water  and 
cast  in  moulds,  or  by  old  cordage  pounded  and  cast  into 
forms.     Adjectively,  marie  ot^pastelxiard. 

PA'STERN,  s.  \pastnrun,  Fr.J  the  joint  nextthc  foot  of  a 
liorse.     In  contempt,  the  leg  of  a  liiimaii  creature. 

PA'STIL,  s.  \pastilk,  Fr.  from  pasiilliis,  a  little  round 
ball,  Lat. J  acrajon  for  painting;  a  composition  of  per- 
fumes. 

PASTIME,  s.  a  sport,  diversion,  or  amusement. 

PA'STOR,or  PA'STOUli,  *.  [pastor.ftom  pasco,  to  feed 
cattle,  Lat.l  a  shepherd.     F"iguiatively,  a  clergyman. 

PA'STOR.AL,  (I.  [pastor,  from  pnsio,  lo  feed  cattle,  Lat.] 
rural  ;  resembling  shepherds.  Figuratively,  relating  to  a 
clergyman,  or  the  care  of  souls. 

PASTORAL,  s.  a  poem  which  contains  some  scene  in 
the  country  ;  a  bucolic. 

PA'STltY,  s.  [paftisfcne,  Ff.J  the  art  of  making  pies. 
Pics,  or  baked  pasie.    The  place  xvlieie  pastry  is  made. 

PA!STfi  V-COOK, .«.  a  [lersou  whose  trade  is  to  make  and 
sell  pies,  tarts,  Ac. 

PA 'STURABLE,  o.  fit  for  paslure. 

PA'STURAG  E,  s.  [pasiurasre,  Fr.]  the  busincss'of  feeding 
cattle;  lands  grazed  by  cattle;  the  u:,e  of  pasture. 

PA'STURB"i,  s.  [Vr.paslura,  from  piisco,  to  feed  caltle,  Lat.  J 
food,  or  the  act  of  feeding.  Ground  on  which  grass  grows, 
and  cattle  are  fed.  Human  culture.  Not  used  in  the  last 
sen.se. 

To  PASTURE,  V.  a.  to  place  iu  a  pasture.  Neuterly,  to 
graze  on  I  he  ground. 

PA 'STY,  s.  {pasii,  Fr.]  aoiemsde  of  raised  crust  without 
a  dish. 

PAT,  n.  [from  pa*,  Belg.l  fit,  proper,  or  exactly  suitable, 
applied  either  to  time  or  place.     A  low-  word. 

Pat,  «.  \}ia!te,  a  foot,  Fr]  a  ilLlit  quick  blow  or  tap.  A 
smr.ll  lump  of  matter  beat  into  sh;ipe  with  the  hand. 

To  P.^T,  v.  a.  to  strike  slightly  ;  to  give  a  slight  blow 
or  tap. 

PATACIIE,  s.  a  small  shio. 

PATACO'ON,  s.  a  Spanisli  coin  worth  fosr  shillings  and 
eight  pence*  English. 

PAT.AGO'NI.A,  a  Iarj?ecounfry  ofSouth  .\merica.  liaving 
Paraguay,  on  the  N.  the  Atlantic" Ocean  on  tin  E.  Tena  del 
Fiiegooii  the  S.  and  Chili  and  the  South  Sea  on  the  \V.  As 
no  European  nation  has  made  any  settlement  on  this  couu- 
}ry,  but  little  is  known  lespecliiig  it  or  its  inhabitants.  It 
is  a  mountainous  country,  covered  with  siiow  great  part  of 
the  vear,  and  consequently  excessively  cold.  The  natives 
live  in  tliatclied  huts,  and  wear  no  clothes,  notwithstanding 
the  rigour  of  the  climate,  except  a  mantle  made  of  a  seal- 
skin, or  ^10  skin  of  some  beast,  and  that  they  throw  off  wh«n 
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Ihey  are  in  action.    Many  of  flietn  are  of  a  large  statnre, 
between  six  and  seven  feet  in  height. 

'!(>  PATCH,  V.  n.  Ipudtzer,  Uaii.]  to  cover  by  sewing  on 
a  piece.  To  meud  in  a  clumsy  manner.  To  make  up  with 
shreds  of  tiiffercnt  sorts.  To  lay  small  spots  of  black  silk 
on  tlie  face. 

PATCH,  s.  Ipezzo,  Ital.]  a  piece  sewed  on  to  coyer  a 
hole.  A  piece  laid  in,  in  Mosaic  work,  or  in  -.vork  consisting 
of  pieces  of  diflerent  colours.  A  small  pieo«*  of  black  silk 
worn  by  ladies  on  tlieir  faces  as  an  onianient.  A  small  par- 
ticle. A  parcel  of  land.  A  paltry  person,  supposed  to  be 
a  patch  in  the  creation.  "  Thou  scut\y  patch."  Shak.  The 
lastsen^e  is  obsolete. 

PA  TCHEIl,  *.  one  who  patches  ;  a  botcher. 

PATCHWORK,  s.  work  made  of  dift'erewt  colours. 

PATE,  3.  [probably  from  tcte,  Fr.  by  corruption  ;  or  from 
jiatina,  Lat.  a  pan,  in  which  sense  we  call  the  skull  the  brain 
patt]  the  head. 

PA'TED,  a.  headed  ;  used  in  composition ;  as,  hngputcd, 
or  cunning  ;  shallnwpated,  or  foolish. 

PATEtACTIOJV;  s.  [{mm  patco,  to  be  open  and/acio,  to 
make,  I^t.jact  or  state  of  opening. 

PATEN,  s.  [palina,  Lat.J  a  plate. 

PATENT,  s.  [patens',  from pateo,  to  be  open,  Lat.]  a  writ 
by  which  a  person  enjoys  a  right  or  privilege  exclusive  of 
oihers. 

PATENT,  a.  [patens,  from  pateo,  to  be  open,  Lat.]  con- 
taining a  patent  or  exclusive  privilege.  Appropriated  by 
letters  patent. 

PATENTEE',  s.  the  person  w  ho  has  a  letter  patent. 

PATER-NO'STER,  t.  [  Lat.]  the  Lord's  Prayer ;  so  called 
from  the  two  first  words  of  it  in  the  Latin. 

PATERNAL,  a.  [from  pater,  father,  Lat.]  having  the 
relation  or  aft'ection  of  a  fatlier.  Recq,ived  by  descent  from 
one's  fatiier. 

PA'D'/RNITY,  *.  F/'fl'"-'"''.  Fr.  from  pater,  a  father,  Lat.] 
iJie  relation  of  a  father ;  fatherhood. 

PATH,  s.[p«lli.  Sax.]  a  road  ;  track ;  a  passage. 

PATHETIC,  or  PATHE'TICAL,  a.  [from  pathos,  a 
passion,  Gr.  pathitimie,  Fr.j  affecting  the  passions;  moving. 

PATHETICALLY,  ad.  in  such  a  manner  as  to  affect  the 
passions. 

PATHETICALNESS,  *.  the  quality  of  affecting  the 
passions. 

PATHICS,  s.  [from  pascho,  to  suffer,  Gr.]  catamites. 

P.\THLESS,  'a.  untrodden.    Without  tracks  or  paths. 

PATHOGNOMONIC,  «.  [from  pathos,  a  passion  or 
disease,  and  f^^wmon,  a  sign,  Gr.]  such  signs  ofa  disease  as 
are  proper  and  inseparable,  designing  the  real  essence  or 
uature  of  the  disease ;  not  symptomatic. 

PA'THOLO'GICAL,  a.  [from  pathos,  a  disease,  and  lo/^os, 
a  discourse,  Gr.]  relating  to  the  tokens  or  discoverable 
effects  of  a  disorder. 

PATHOLOGIST,  s.  [from  pathos,  a  disease,  and  logos, 
a  discourse,  (ir.  |  one  who  treats  of  pathology. 

PATHOLOGY,  J.  [from  pathos,  a  disease, and /oij-o*,  a 
discourse,  Gr.  |  is  that  part  of  medicine  which  relates  to  the 
distempers,  with  their  causes,  differences,  and  effects,  inci- 
dent lo  the  human  body. 

PATHOPOEIA,  s.  [from  pathos,  passion,  and  poieo,  to 
wake,  Gr.]  the  rising  ofa  passion.  In  rhetoric,  a  method  of 
jnovii,<;  the  mind  to  anger,  hatred,  compassion,  <Src. 

PATHOS,  s.  [from  jya&lio,  to  suffer,  Gr.|  a  Greek  term, 
literally  signifying  passion,  is  sometimes  used  for  the  energy 
ef  a  discourse,  or  its  power  to  move  the  passions. 

PATHWAY,  t.  a  narrow  way  to  be  passed  on  foot. 

PATIBLE,  a.  rfrora  patior,  to  suffer,  Lat.]  tolerable; 
sufferahle. 

PATl'BULARY,  a.  [pahhdaire,  Fr.  from  pmibulum,  the 
gallow.s,  Lat.]  belonging  to  lli<!  gallows. 

PATIENCE,  (jjashetice)  s.  \palientia,  from  patior,  to  suffer» 
l.at.]   calmness  under   inimics  or    aiVronts,    misery,  and 
tortures;  the  quality  of  expecting  long  without  rage  o» 
.  discontent ;  long-suffering.    In  botany,  a  species  of  Jock. 
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PATIENT,  (pSshent)  a.  \patiens,  from  fatior,  to  suffer, 
Lat.J  enduring  pain,  injuries,  and  affronts  calmly. 

PATIENT,  (pashe'iit)  s.  that  which  receives  Impressions 
from  external  objects.  A  person  under  the  care  of  a  physi> 
cian,  apolliecarv,  or  surgeon. 

PA'TIENTLY,  (paslieiitly)  ad.  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
be  calm  under  reproaches,  affronts,  pains,  distresses,  or 
tortures. 

PATINE,  s.  [patina,  Lat.]  the  cover  ofa  cnalice. 

PATMOS,  at  present  called  Patmosa,  an  island  of  the 
Archipelago  in  European  Turkey.  It  is  about  18  miles  iu 
circumference.  To  this  island  St.  John  the  Evangelist  was 
banished  by  the  Roman  Emperor,  and  here  he  wrote  the 
Apocalypse,  a  manuscript  of  which  the  inhabitants  still  care- 
fully preserve.  On  tiie  top  of  St.  John's  Grotto,  the  super- 
stitious people  shew  a  cleft  in  the  rock,  thi-ough  which,  they 
say,  the  Holy  Ghost  conveyed  his  revelation  to  him.  Lat. 
37.  2.5.  N.  Ion.  26.  15.  E. 

PATNA,  a  city  of  Hindoostan  Proper,  capital  of  Rabar. 
It  is  an  extensive  and  populous  place,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the 
Ganges  ;  and  is  fortified  in  the  Indian  manner  with  a  wall 
and  a  small  citadel.  In  this  citadel  were  confined  the 
prisoners  taken  by  Meer  Cossim,  nabob  of  Bengal,  in  1764, 
by  whose  order  they  were  massacred.  The  buildings  are 
high,  but  the  streets  are  narrow,  and  far  from  clean.  It 
is  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the 
antient  PaPabothra.  It  is  250  miles  N.  W.  of  Calcutta. 
Lat.  25.  35.  N.  Ion.  85.  21.  E. 

PA  TLY,  ad.  conveniently  ;  fitly. 

PATRIARCH,  (putriark)  s.  [patriarche,  Fr.  from  pater, 
father,  and  arche,  government,  Gr.]  one  who  governs  by 
right  of  paternity.  A  father  ofa  family.  A  bishop  superior 
to  archbishops. 

PATRIA'RCIIAL,  {patriirkaT)  a.  [patriarchal,  Fr.]  be- 
longing to,  or  enjoved  by,  patriarchs. 

PATRIARCHATE,  "or  PATRIARCHSHIP,  (patriirkate 
or  putriarhship)  s.  [patriarc/tat,  Fr.]  the  oiiice  or  dignity 
of  patriarch. 

PATRIARCHY,  {patriarky)  s.   the  jurisdicUon   of  a. 
patriarch ;  patriarchate. 

PATRI'CIAN,    {patrishiaji)  a.    [patricien,    Fr.    patriciu*,, 
from  pater,  a  father,  Lat.J  noble,  senatorial,  not  plebeian.         / 

PATRI'CIAN,  (;wtm/iia/i)i.  a  nobleman. 

PATRIMO'NIAL,  a.  possessed  bv  inheritance. 

PATRIMO'NIALLY,  nd.  by  inhentance. 

PATRIMONY,  *.  [patrimmiium,  from  pater,  father,  Lat, 
patrinwine,  Fr.Tan  estate  possessed  by  inheritance. 

PATRINGTON,  (supposed  to  be  the  Pratorinm,  of 
Ptolemy)  a  town  in  the  E.  Riding  of  Yorkshire  seated  on  a 
river  that  runs  into  the  Hiirab'er,  20  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Hull, 
and  191  N.  of  London.    Market  on  Saturday. 

PATRIOT,  *.  I  from  pafri'a,  one's  own  country,  Lat.]  one 
who  makes  the  good  of  bis  country  the  constant  motive  of 
his  actions  or  measures,  without  seltish  views. 

PATRIOTISM,  s.  a  constant  and  disintcrrsted  love  for 
one's  country. 

To  PATRO'CINATE,  v.  a.  [putrocinor,  from  palronus,  a 
patron,  Lat.]  to  defend,  protect,  patronize. 
_  PATR0ClN.\T10N,.t.  the  act  of  defending,  or  protect 
ing  ;  the  nnintaining  any  one's  cause. 

PATROI.,  (patrol)  s.  [palrouille,  Fr.]  the  ;ict  of  going 
the  rounds  in  a  garrison  or  camp  to  observe  what  passes, 
and  if  the  sentries  perform  their  duty.  Tiie  persons  who  go 
the  rounds  in  a  garrison  or  camp. 

To  PATROL,  (patrol)  v,  n.  [patrouilUr,  Fr.J  to  go  the 
rounds  in  a  camp  or  garrison. 

PATRON,  s.  \patriinus,  from  pater,  father,  Lat.J  one  who 
countenances,  supports,  or  protects,  generally  applied  to 
one  who  encourages  aii  author.  A  guardian  saint.  An 
advocate  or  defender.  One  \\  ho  has  the  gift  of  an  ecclesias- 
tical benefice. 

P.\'TRONAGE,«.  protection;  support;  guardianship oC( 
saints ;  donation  ofa  bei^efice, 
^  ■       "■  CM 
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PATRONAL,  a.  [patroniis,   from  pater,    father,  Lai.] 
^uardiiiK;  supporting;  deCending. 

PATRONESS,  J.  a  teoiHle  wliorlefeiicls,  protects,  encou- 
lages,  or  supports ;  a  female  guardian  saiut.  A  wouiau  who 
lias  the  gift  of  a  Ueiieficc. 

To  PA  TllON  ISE,  (patronize)  v.  a.  to  encourage,  protect, 
support,  countenance. 

PATtlON  Y'MIC,  f.  [from  pater,  afather,[.at.  and  ommn,  a 
name,  (ir.]  a  name  given  to  a  person  expressing  that  of  his 
,     father ;  for  instance,  Anchisiades  is  the  patronymic  of  jEneas, 
because  he  was  the  son  of  Anchises. 

PA'ITEN, .«.  the  base  of  a  pillar.  A  wooden  shoe  with 
an  iron  ring  at  the  bottom,  worn  under  the  common  shoe  by 
women,  to  keep  them  from  dirt,  frani  patin,  Fr. 

PA'TTEN-AlAKER,  s.  one  who  mukcs  pattens. 
'   ToPA'TPER,  t'.n.  [(rcim patle,  the  foot,  Fr.]  to  make  a 
noise  like  the  quick  steps  ofmany  feet. 

PATTERN,  s.  \p<iiruii,  Fr.  pairoou,  Belg.]  an  ovJKinal  to 
be  imitated  or  copied.  A  specimun  or  sample.  An  instance. 
Anv  thing  cut  out  for  a  model.     Archetype,  plan. 

To  PATTERN,  f.  «.  [-patromer,  Fr,]  to  copy ;  to  rtiake 
in  imitation  of  something  ;  to  serve  as  an  exaraple  to  be 
followed. 

PATTRINGTON.    See  Patrington. 
'    PAUCILOQU.Y,  s.  [from  puucns,  a  few,  and  loqmr,  to 
Spe;ik,  LatJ  little,  and  sparing  speech. 

PAU'CITY,  *.  [from  ;)«!ici«, a  few,  Lat.j  fewness;  small- 
ness  of  number  or  quantity. 

To  PAVE,  I'.n.  [from  »«Mo,  to  beat  or  ram,  Lat.pocef,  Fr.J 
to  lay  or  floor  with  brit^i  or  stone.  Figuratively,  to  make 
way  for,  or  make  a  passage  easy. 

PA'VEMENT,  i.  [from  pario,  to  beat  or  ram,  Lat.]  a  stone 
floor ;  stones  or  bricks  laid  for  a  floor. 

PA'VER,  or  PA'VIER,  j.  one  who  lays  a  road,  &c.  with 
stones. 

PA'VIA,  an  antient  and  celebrated  town  of  Ivlilan,  in 
Italy,  and  capital  of  the  Pavesan,  with  a  celebrated  univer- 
sity. It  is  situated  in  a  beautiful  plain,  on  the  river  Tesino, 
17  miles  S.  of  Milan.    Lat.  45. 13.  N.  Ion.  9. 15.  E. 

PAVI'LION,  *.  [pavitlo7i,  Fr.]  a  teut;  a  turret;  a  de- 
tached building. 

To  PA  VI'LION,  V.  a.  to  furnish  with  tents.    To  be  shel. 
^      tered  by  a  tent. 

PAUL,  St.  formerly  named  Saul,  was  of  the  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin, a  native  of  Tarsus  in  Cilicia,  a  Pharisee  by  profession: 
first  a  persecutor  of  the  church,  and  afterwards  a  disciple  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  He  was  a  Roman 
citizen,  because  Augustus  had  given  the  freedom  of  Rome 
to  all  the  freemen  of  Tarsus,  in  consideration  of  their  firm 
adherence  to  his  interests.  His  parents  sent  him  earlj;  to  Je- 
rusalem, where  he  studied  the  law  under  Gamaliel,  a  famous 
doctor.  As  to  the  manner  of  his  conversion,  and  his  inde- 
fatigable labours  afterwards  in  propagating  the  gospel,  we 
must  refer  the  reader  to  the  account  given  of  him  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  and  his  own  epistles.  After  St.  Paul  was  de- 
livered from  his  imprisonment  at  Rome,  he  proceeded  in  his 
travels,  but  to  what  part  of  the  world  is  not  certain  ;  some 
say  he  went  to  Spain,  and  others,  that  he  passed  oyer  to 
Britam.  But  however  this  be,  he  went  a  second  time  to 
Rome.  Here  he  is  made  close  prisoner,  and  tried  for  his  life 
by  Helius  Ca;sareanus,  whom  he  calls  the  lion.  This  man, 
Nero,  at  his  departure  into  Greece,  had  left  invested  with 
exorbitant  powers,  which  he  exercised  after  in  as  exorbi- 
tant a  manner.  At  his  trial  he  complains  of  Alexander  the 
coppersmith's  malice,  and  of  being  deserted  by  his  friends ; 
and  presently  after  it,  the  second  epistle  to  Timothy  was 
written,  in  which  there  are  several  presages  of  his  approach- 
ing martyrdom.  This  crown  he  obtained  ;the  year  follow- 
iiur,  together  with  St.  Peter,  though  not  by  the  same  kind 
«f  death ;  for  St.  Paul,  as  a  Roman  citizen,  could  not  be 
•<!rucified,  and  therefore  was  beheaded  with  a  sword.  His 
body  was  buried  in  the  Via  Ostiensis,  near  Rome,  where  a 
Otately  church  wai  built,  to  the  honour  of  his  memory,  by 
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Conslanfinclhe  Great,  which  was  afterwards  enlarged  and 
beautified  by  order  of  the  succeeding  emperors. 

PAUNCH,  J.  {pause,  Fr.  ^jflwfl.  Span,  pantex,  Lat.J  the 
belly,  or  reaioii  of  the  guts. 

To  PAUNCH,  V.  a.  to  rip  up  the  belly,  or  take  out  the 
entrails. 

PA'VO,  the  peacock  in  astronomy,  a  constellatioB  of  the 
southern  hemispliore.  •        ' 

.    PAUPER,  J.  [Fr.]  it.  aw,  a  poor  man. 

PAUSE,  {pauzc)s.  [F..  from  pauo,  to  ccase.-GrJ  a  stop  or 
cessation  from  action  or  motion.  A  break,  or  separation  be- 
tween the  words  of  a  discourse.  A  stop  or  intermission  in 
music.  , 

To  PAUSE,  ipauze)  V.  n.  to  stop  or  cease  for  a  time.  To 
delil)erate ;  to  be  intermitted. 

PA  USER,*,  he  who  pauses;  he  who  deliberates. 

PAW,  s.  [patven,  Brit.]  the  fore-foot  of  a  beast ;  the  hand 
of  a  human  creature,  in  contempt. 

To  PAW,  >■.  n.  to  draw  the  fore-foot  alnnj;  the  ground. 
Actively,  to  stroke  with  the  fore-foot;  to  handle  roughly  i 
to  fawn  or  flatter. 

PA'WKD,  a.  having  paws.     Rroadfoofcd.  :i 

PAWN,  s.  [pawl.  Belg. /)«»,  Fr.]  pledge  given  as  security 
for  money,  &c.  borrowed.  The  state  of  being  pledged.  A 
common  man  at  chess. 

To  PAWN,  V.  a.  to  give  any  thing  as  a  security  for  mo- 
ney, A'c.  lent. 
.   PA'WNBllOKER,  s.  one  who  lends  money  upon  goods. 

To  PAY,  r.  o.  [prt)/fr,  Fr.]  to  discharge  a  tiebt.  To  re-. 
Compense.  To  give  the  worth  in  money  forany  thing  bouglit. 
To  atone;  to  make  amends  by  suffeiing.    To  beat. 

PAY,  s.  wages  ;  money  for  service. 

PA'YABLE,  a.  [payable,  ¥t.]  due  Or  to  be  paid.  Pojisi- 
ble  to  be  paid. 

PA'Y-DAY,  s.  a  day  on  which  debts  are  discharged,  or 
wages  paid. 

PATER.i.  he  that  pays.        .^ 

PA'YING,  s.  among  seamen,  is  the  laying  a  "ship  over 
with  a  coat  of  hot  pitch  ;  and  when  this  is  done  with  canvass, 
it  is  called  parcelling.  Also,  when  she  is  soiled,  and  the 
soil  burnt  otf,  a  new  coat  of  tallow  and  soap,  and  one  of, 
train  oil,  rosin,  and  brimstone,  boiled  together,  is  put  ou  her, 
that  is  also  caWeA  pat/ing  oi -d  sliip. 

PA'YM ASTER,  s.  one  who  pays  ;  one  from  whom  wages 
or  money  for  goods  sold  are  received. 

PA'YPJENT,  s.  the  act  ofdischarging  a  debt  or  promises; 
reward  ;  chastisement. 

To  PA  YSE,  r.  n.  used  by  Spenser  for  poise ,-  to  balance. 

PA'^'^SER,  s.  for  poises- ;  one  that  weighs. 

PEA,  (p»f)  *.  \pinan,  Lat.]  a  roundish  seed  growing 
in  a  pod. 

PLACE,  *.  (the  ea  in  this  word  and  its  derivatives  and 
compounds  is  pron.  like  ee  ;  as,  peece,  &c.)  j.  [paix,  Fr.  pax^ 
Lat.J  a  state  wherein  nations  are  in  friendship  with  each 
other.  A  respite  from  war.  Rest  from  any  commotion  or 
disturbance.    Reconciliation.    Silence. 

PEACE,  inte}-j.  a  word  commanding  silence. 

PE'ACEABLE,  a.  free  from  war,  tumult,  or  disturbance. 
Not  inclined  to  be  qiiarrelsome  or  turbulent. 

PE'ACEABLENESS,  *.  the  quaUty  of  being  quiet,  or  dis- 
posed to  peace. 

PE'ACEABLY,  ad.  without  war,  tumult,  or  disturbance. 

PEACEFUL,  a.  quiet.  Inclined  to  peace.  Mild.  Un- 
disturbed. 

PEACEFULLY,  ad.  quietly,  mildly,  gently. 

PE'ACEFULNESS,  s.  quiet ;  freedom  from  noise  or  v.is- 
turbance. 

PE'ACEMAKRR,  s.  one  %vlio  reconciles  differences. 

PE'ACE-OFFERING,  s.  among  the  Jev/s,  a  sacrifice  ofler- 
ed  for  atonement  and  reconciliation  for  a  crime  or  oflencc. 

PEACH,  (peech)t.[pesche,TT.]a  roundish  fleshy  fruit,  co- 
Tered  with  a  downy  coat,  inclosing  a  rough  or  rugged  stone. 

To  PEACH,  {peech)  «,  n.  [corrupted  from  impeach\  to  ac- 
cuse a  person  of  a  crime. 
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PEACHICK,».lhe  chick  of  a  peacock.     .         r  ..'> ,  .' 

I'E' aCOCK,  {pc'ccock)  s.  a  fowl  roniaikable  for  fhe beau- 
ty of  its  (ealiiers,  pniticiilarly  those  of  its  tail. 
"  PK  \HKN,  {peihm)  s.  iht  fiiiialc  of  the  peacock. 

PE.AK,  (peek)s.  [peae,SiiX.  pique,  Fr.]  the  top  of  a  hill 
or  eniineiK-e.  Any  fhiuy  h..viiig  a  sharp  end  or  jjoiiit.  The 
rising  or  prmectinK  .part  of  a  head-drpss  or  cap. 

To  PF.AK,  a.  n.  to  look  sickly,  meagre,  mean  ;  to  sneak. 

PE.\L,  (peel)  s.  a  succession  of  loiid  sounds,  as  of  can- 
non, bells,  tiiunder,  &c. 

To  PEAL,  t'.  a.  to  ring  a  peal ;  to  stir  with  agitation. 
Keulerly,  to  play  solemnly  ami  loud. 

PEAK,  (pni'r)  s.  a  fleshy  fruit,  more  pointed  towards  the 
foot-ttalk  than  the  apple,  and  hollowed  at  the  extremity  like 
a  navel.     Miller  enumerates  84  species. 

PEARL,  {prri)  s.  [perle,  Fr.  perla.  Span.]  a  gem  found  in 
the  East  Indian  herbes  or  pearl  oyster,  w  hoae  value  increases 
in  proportion  to  its  roundness.  Pearls  are  also  found  in  the 
common  oyster,  the  muscle,  and  other  shell-tish.  In  medi- 
cine, a  round  speck  orfihu  in  the  eve. 

PE'ARLASHES,  a  kind  of  lixed  alkaline  salt,  prepared 
chietly  in  Germany,  Piussia,  and  Poland,  by  melting  the  salts 
out  of  the  ashes  of  burnt  wood. 

PI'/ARLF.D,  {pfrled)a.  ornamented  or  set  with  pearls. 

PE'ARLE.\F,  t.  a  name  for  the  several  species  of  winter- 
green. 

PE'ARL-WIIITE,  an  oxyde  of  bismuth,  which  is  used  as 
a  cosmetic. 

PE'.4 RLWORT,  #.  in  botany,  the  sagina  of  Linna;ns  ;  of 
which  two  are  British  species,  viz.  the  great  stitchwort,  and 
moss-like  pink. 

PE'AllLY,  (perli/)a.  abounding  with,  or  containing  pearls. 
Resembling  pearls. 

Pi^ARM  A'lN,  s.  ii  kind  of  apple. 

PE'A  RTREE,  s.  the  tree  that  bears  pears. 

PEA'SANT,  ipezant)  t.  [paisa/it,  Fr.J  an  hind ;  one  en»- 
ploved  in  country  business. 

PKA'S.XNTRY,  s.  rustics  or  country  people  ;  peasants. 

PEA'SCOp,  (pe'czkod)  PEA'SHELL,  {peahell)  s.  the  cod 
cr  slicil  in  which  pease ^row. 

PEASE,  (peeze)  s.  [when  mentioned  as  a  single  body  or 
frrain  we  use  pea,  whose  plural  is  pea* ;  but  used  collectively 
for  food,  we  uit  pease,  frompisa,  .Sax.]  food  of  peas. 

PEAT,  (j)eet)  s.  a  kind  of  turf  used  for  fire. 

PEBBLE,  PEBBLESTONE,  i.  a  stone  growing  in  one 
homogeneous  mass,  sometimes  of  various  colours.  Popu- 
larly, a  small  stone. 

PE'BBLF^CRY.STAL,  *.  akind  of  crystal  of  an  irregular 
shape,  in  form  of  nodules.  It  is  found  lodged  in  the  earthy 
strata  left  in  a  train  by  the  water  departing  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  deluge.     Woodway-d. 

PE'BBLED,  a.  sprinkled  or  abounding  w  ith  pebbles. 

PE'BBLY,  <».  full  of  pebbles. 
■  PECC  A  BI'LITY,  .•».  the  state  of  being  subject  to  sin. 

PE'CCABI^E,  a.  [from  pecco,  to  sin,  Lnt.  '  subject  to  sin. 

PECCADFLLO,  J.  [Sppn  peccadiUe,  Fr.J  a  slight  fault, 
i-rime,  or  venial  olFence. 

PE'C<"'.'\NCY,  s.  [peccans,  from  pecco,  to  sin,  Lat.]  bad 
quality. 

PE'CCANT,  a.  [[yeccans,  from  pecro,  to  sin,  Lat.]  guilty; 
criminal.  In  medicine,  injurious  to  health.  Inlaw,  wrong, 
<.r  contrary  to  form. 

PE'CHBLF'ND,  in  chymistry,  the  mineral  which  contains 
uranium,  a  metal  that  was  a  few  years  since  discovered  by 
Klaphioth. 

PECK, .«.  th"  fourth  part  of  a  bushel. 

I'o  PECK,  ».  a.  Uieemitr,  Ft.]  to  Strike  with  the  beak. 
To  pick  up  with  the  beak.  To  strike  with  any  pointed 
inslrnnient.  To  quarrel  and  endeavour  to  expose,  used 
will-  tit. 

PE'CKER,  s,  noe  that  pecks  ;  a  kind  of  bird,  called  like- 
wi.ipn  woodfiecker. 

PE'CKLEl),  a.  [corrupted  from  speckled]  spotted  ;  varied 
lulh,spot°. 


PE'CTIN  AL,  o.  [from  pecte^i,  a  comb,  Lat.]  like  a  comb. 

PECTINATED,  a.  inserted  into  one  anuthe;r'as  combi 
are  b>  ilieir  teeth. 

PEV  '  [NATION,  s.  the  state  of  being  pectinated. 

VK'C  r()RAL,  a.  [■pectoralis,  from  pectiu,  the  breast,  Lat.] 
belonginsc  Jo  the  breast. 

PE'CTORAL,  *.  [pectorale,  from  pectut,  the  breast,  Lat.} 
a  breast-plaic. 

PECULATE,  or  PECUL.VTION,  *.  [from  pecular,  to 
rob.  Lat.  I  rdbberv  of  the  public  uioney. 

PECULA  TOR,  s.  [Lat.]  a  robber  6f  the  public. 

PECU'LI  Ml,  a.  [pecuHtiiis,  Lat.]  belonging  to  one,  ex- 
clusive of  others.     Particular. 

I'ECU'LI.\H,  s.  exclusive  property.  A  thing  exempted 
from  ordinary  jurisdiction.  ,  In  the  canon  law,  it  signities 
a  pailicular  parish  or  church  that  has  jurisdiction  within 
itself  for  granting  probates  of  wills  and  administrations,  ex- 
empt from  the  ordinary  or  bishop's  courts. 

PECULIA'RITY,  s.  the  quality  which  distinguishes  one 
person  or  thing  from  another  ;  particularity. 

PECU'LIARLY,  ad.  in  a  manner  not  common  to  others  ; 
particularly,  singly. 

PECU'Nl ARY,  a.  [from  pecunia,  money,  Lat.]  relating  to, 
or  consisting  of,  money. 

PED,  (see  Pad)  a  small  packsaddle;  much  less  than  a 
pannel.     A  hamper ;  a  basket. 

PEDAGO'GICAL,n.  [frompais,  aboy.and  ag'o,togovern, 
Gr.lsuifed  or  bejonging  to  a  schoolmaster. 

PE'DAGOGUE,  {pixlago^)s.  [frompaij,  a  boy,  and  ago, 
to  govern,  Gr.  pedagagus,  Lat.]  one  that  teaches  boys  ;  a 
pedant ;  a  scliooimaster. 

To  PE'DAGOGUE,  (p'^dagog)  v.  a.  [from  pais,  a  boy, 
and  ago,  to  govern,  Gr.]to  instruct  in  a  naughty  manner. 

PEDAGOGY,  (pedagojt/)  s.  [from  pais,  n  boy,  and  ago,  to 
govern,  Gr.]  instruction  ;  mastership;  discipline. 

PE'DAL,  a.  [from  pes,  a  foot,  Lat.]  belonging  to  a  foot. 

PK'D.ALS,  s.  \pediiles,  from  pes.,  a  foot,  Lat.]  large  pipes 
of  an  organ  ;  so  called  because  played  on  by  the  foot. 

'PEDA'NEOUS,  o.  [from  pes,  a  foot,  Lat.]  going  on  foot. 

PE'DANT,  J.  [pediint,Vx^  a  schoolmaster.  A  vain  and 
ostentatious  sniatterer  of  learning. 

PED.VNTIC,  or  PEDA'NTICAL,  a.  {pedantes^,  Fr.J 
vainlv  ostentatious  of  learning. 

PEDA'NTICALLY,  orf.  with  awkward' and  vain  ostenla- 
tion  of  learning. 

l'E'D.\NTRY,  ».  [pedanterie,  Yr.]  Vain  and  awkward  os- 
tentation of  learning, 

To  PI'^'DDLE,  V.  n.  (commonly  written  piddle)  to  be  busy 
about  trifles. 

PE'DDLING.B.  trifling;  unimportant. 

PF'DI-RE'RO,  t.  [nedrero.  Span,  fmmpiedra.  a  stone,  with 
which  they  used  to  cliarge  it]  a  small  cannon  managed  by  a 
swivel.     It  is  frequently  written  p«<f;re)-o. 

PE'Dl'STAL,  s.  [piedstal,  Fr.]  the  lower  member  of  a 
pillar  or  cohuun  ;  basis  of  a  statue. 

PEDE'STRIOFS,  a.  [pedesius,  from  pe$,  a  foot,  Lat]  not 
win2;ed  ;  going  on  foot. 

PEDICLE,  s.  [pedicnh,  Fr.  from  pes,  a  foot,  Lat.]  the 
footstalk ;  that  by  w  hich  a  leaf  or  fruit  is  fixed  to  a  tree. 

PEDFCULAU,  a.  [from  jwlicului,  a  louse,  Lat.]  having 
the  phthiriasis,  or  lousy  distemper. 

PE'DIGREE,  s.  [from  pere  and  digri,  Fr.]  genealogy; 
lineage  ;  account  of  descent. 

PEDILU'VIUM,  t.  [from ;)«,  a  foot,  and  law,  to  wash, 
Lat.]  a  bath  for  the  feet. 

PE'DIMENT,  s.  [fprfimraium,  from  pes,  a  foot,  Lat.]  in  ar- 
chitecture, an  ornament  used    to  crown    an  ordonnance,' 
Snish  a  frontispiece,  and  placed  over  gates,  doors,  win- 
ows,  <SL-c.  sometimes  Iriangular,  and  sometimes  circular. 

PE'DLAR,  s.  [a  petty  dealer\  one  who  travels  the  country 
with  small  commotlities. 

PEDLARY,  s.  wares  sold  by  pedlars. 

PEDOBA  PTIS.M,  s.  {Wora  pais,  a  child,  and  haptixo,  to  . 
bauti/e,  Gr.]  infant  baptism. 
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rr.DOr.A'PTIST,  i.  ffroin  ;jai>,  a  child,  nw\  bnptizo,  to 
baptize,  G^-l  one  tli:it  holds  or  piactises  infiiiit  Ixjpt  isiti. 

P-EE'BLES,  anaiitieut  town  ot' Scotland,  and  capital  of  a 
county  of  its  own  name,  alias  Tweedale,  remarkable  for  its 
3  churches,  3  gates, 3  streetn,  and  3  bridges.  Irlies  on  the 
N.  side  of  the  river  Tweed,  21  miles  S.  from  Edinburgh, 
and  350  N.  of  London. 

PEE'BLESHIRE,  orTwEKDALE,  acounty  of  Scotland, 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Edinburghshire;  on  the  E.  by  Sel- 
kirkshire; on  the  S.  by  Dumfriesshire,  and  on  the  \V.  by 
Lanerkshire.  It  is  28  miles  long  from  N.  to  S.  and  above  18 
broad.  In  this  county  there  is  not  much  arable  land.  Its 
hills  (among  which  are  the  rugged  and  heathy  mountains  of 
Tweedsmuir,  in  the  S.  of  the  county)  abound  with  salubri- 
ous springs,  and  feed  numbers  of  sheep  and  cattle.  The 
principal  livers  are  the  Tweed,  Lynne,  and  Yarrow. 

To  PEEL,  ti.  a.\(rompellis,  a  skin,  Lat.J  to  take  oft"  the 

Feel  or  skin  from  irUit.    To  flay.    To  plunder,  from  ^jiV/cr, 
'r.  to  rob.    In  this  sense  it  should  be  wrote  pill. 

PEEL,  i.  [pellis,  Lat.]  the  skin  or  thin  rind.  An  instru- 
ment used  by  bakers  to  draw  their  bread,  or  put  it  into  the 
oven, from  paelle,  Fr. 

To  PEKp,  t'.  n.  [Skinner  derives  this  word  from  ophessen, 
Belg.  to  lift  up ;  Causaboii  from  opipeuter,  a  spy,  Gr.]  to 
make  the  first  appearance.  To  look  through  a  crevice  or 
hole  slily,  so  as  not  to  be  percciTed.  To  look  closely  and 
curiously. 

PEEP,  s.  the  first  appearance.    A  sly  look. 

PEETHOLE,  or  PEEPING HOLfi,  t.  a  hole  through 
which  a  person  may  see  without  being  seen. 
;i.PEEP,,  s.  \^pair,  r'r.|  an  equal;  a  companion  ;  a  fellow  ; 
a  nobleman. 

To  PEER,  I',  n.  [contracted  from  appear]  to  come  just  in 
sight.    To  look  narrowly  into. 

PEE'RAGE,  s.  [pairie,  Fr.J  tlie  dignity  of  a  nobleman  or 
peer.    The  body  ot  peers. 

PEE'RESS,  *.  the  wife  of  a  peer,  or  a  woman  who  has 
a  peerage  iu  her  own  right. 

PEERLESS,  «.  without  an  equal. 

PEE'RLESSNESS,  s.  matchlessness. 

PEEVISH,  a.  easily  offended,  or  apt  to  be  made  angry. 
Offended  at  trifles. 

PEEVISHLY,  ad,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  easily  made 
angrv. 

PEE'VISHNESS,  ».  the  quality  of  being  easily  made  an- 
gry or  uneasy. 

Peg,  s.  Ipe^ghe,  Teut^  a  piece  of  wood  driven  into  a 
hole  instead  ot  a  nail.  The  pins  of  a  musical  instrument, 
by  which  its  string  are  strained.  To  take  a  peg  lower,  to  de- 
press or  sink. 

To  PEG,  V.  a.  to  fasten  with  a  pointed  piece  of  wood. 

PEGA'SUS,  in  astronomy,  the  name  of  a  constellation  in 
the  northern  hemisphere,  figured  in  the  form  of  a  flying 
horse. 

PE'GU,  a  considerable  kingdom  of  Asia,  lying  to  the  S. 
E.  of  Bengal.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  kingdom  of 
Burmah ;  on  the  W.  and  S.  by  the  Ocean,  and  on  the  E.  by 
the  kingdoms  of  Laos  and  Siam.  Ithasatownof  the  same 
name,  70  miles  within  land,  above  20  miles  in  circumference ; 
but  at  present  not  one  twentieth  partis  inhabited  ;  for  it 
was  ruined  bj;  the  king  of  Burmah,  who  in  1651  reduced 
this,  till  then  independent  kingdom,  to  the  state  of  a  de- 
pendent province.  The  products  of  this  country  are  tim- 
ber for  building,  elephants,  elephants'  teeth,  bees'-wax, 
stick-lac,  iron,  tin,  petroleum,  very  fine  rubies,  and  small 
diamonds.  They  have  also  saltpetre,  and  plenty  of  lead,  of 
which  they  make  their  money.  It  is  very  fruitful  in  corn, 
roots,  pulse,  and  fruits.  The  priests  who  are  called  Tala- 
poins,  observe  celibacy,  and  eat  but  once  a  day.  The  city 
of  Pegu,  in  1600,  w:is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  populous 
in  Asia,  but  being  besieged  in  1692  by  the  kings  of  Aracan 
and  Tangue,  the  king  was  obliged  to  submit  for  want  of 
provisions.  Since  that  time  Pegu  ceased  to  be  the  royal 
city.  It  is  still  however,  the  seat  of  the  viceroy,  governing 
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for  the  king,  who  resides  at  Ava.    Lat.  18.  5.  N.  Ion.  9«. 
42.  E. 

PE'KIN,  the  capital  city  of  the  empire  of  China,  where 
the  emperor  generally  resides.  It  is  an  exact  square,  and 
divided  into  two  parts ;  namely,  that  which  contains  the 
emperor's  palace,  which  is  in  the  New  Cily,  or  Tartar  City„ 
so  called,  because  it  is  inhabited  by  Tartars,  ever  since  ther 
conquered  the  empire.  The  other,  called  the  Old  City,  is 
inhabited  by  the  Chinese.  The  gates  of  this  city  are  high 
and  well  arched,  supporting  buildings  of  9  stories  high ;  the 
lowest  of  which  is  for  the  soldiers  when  they  come  oti  guard. 
The  gates  are  9  in  number,  and  before  each  is  an  open 
space,  which  serves  for  a  parade.  The  streets  are  as  straight 
as  a  line,  most  of  them  three  miles  in  length,  and  about 
120  feet  wide,  with  shops  on  both  sides ;  but  the  houses  are 
poorly  built,  and  have  only  a  ground  floor.  It  is  surprising 
to  see  what  numbers  of  people  there  are  in  the  streets,  wita 
vast  numbers  of  horses,  camels,  mules,  asses,  waggons,  carts, 
and  chairs.  All  the  riches  and  merchandise  of  the  empe< 
ror  are  continually  pouring  into  this  city.  There  are  always 
hackney  horses,  and  chairs  in  various  parts,  which  stand 
ready  to  be  hired  for  a  trifie.  All  the  great  streets  are 
guarded  by  uoldierx,  who  patrole  night  and  day  with  swords 
by  their  sides,  and  whips  in  their  hands,  to  chastise  those 
who  make  any  disturbance,  or  lake  them  into  custody.  The 
little  streets, have  latlice-gates  at  their  entrance  into  the 
great  streets,  which  are  shut  up  at  night,  and  guarded  by 
soldiers,  who  suffer  no  assemblies  in  the  streets  at  that  lime. 
The  emperor's  palace  is  of  vast  extent,  and  surrounded  by 
a  brick  wall,  with  pavilions  at  each  corner,  enconipasscd  by 
galleries  supported  by  columns.  This  city  is  20  miles  in 
circumference,  and  the  number  of  inhabitants  is,  at  least, 
two  millions;  the  walls  are  so  high,  that  they  cover  the 
town,  and  are  broad  enough  for  several  horsemen  to  ride 
abreast;  and  there  are  strong  towers  a  bowshot  distance 
from  each  other.  The  walls  of  the  emperor's  pala:e,  in- 
cluding that  and  the  gardens,  are  about  two  miles  iu  length ; 
and  the  architecture  of  the  structures  entirely  different 
from  that  of  the  Europeans;  they  are  covered  with  tiles  of 
a  shiningi  beautiful  yellow.  The  temples,  and  the  towers 
of  this  city,  are  so  numerous,  that  it  is  difticult  to  count 
them.  The  country  about  it  is  sandy,  and  not  very  fruit- 
ful ;  yet  provisions  of  all  kinds  are  exceedingly  plentiful, 
they  being,  as  well  as  the  merchandise,  brought  from  other 
parts  by  means  of  canals  cut  from  the  rivers,  and  always 
crowded  with  vessels  of  different  sizes. 

PELA'GIANS,  in  ecclesiastical  history,  a  sect  who  arose 
about  the  year  400,  and  denied  origiua4  sin. 

PK'LEW  orPA'LOO  ISLANDS,  (so  called  on  account  of 
the  vast  number  of  palm  trees  which  are  seen  on  their  coast, 
and  appear  like  masts  of  ships  at  a  distance,  pahs  in  Span- 
ish, signifying  a  mast)  are  situated  between  6  and  9 
degrees  N.  latitude,  and  130  and  136  degrees  of  E.  longi- 
tude. They  were,  without  doubt,  first  discovered  by  the 
Spaniards  ;  but  there  is  reason  to  suppose,  that  no  Europe- 
an ever  landed  upon  them  before  the  crew  of  the  .Vntelope, 
an  English  East  India  packet,  commanded  by  Captain  Hen- 
ry Wilson,  was  jvrecked  there  in  the  night  between  the  9th 
and  10th  of  August,  1783.  The  crew,  to  their  unspeakable 
comfort,  found  the  island  peopled  with  a  race  who  were 
simple  in  their  manners,  delicate  in  their  sentiments,  and 
exceedingly  friendly  in  their  disposition.  The  natives  are 
of  a  deep  copper  colour,  and  wear  no  kind  of  clothing.  The 
captain's  brother  was  cfcputed  to  wait  upon  the  kin"  ;  and 
while  he  was  before  his  majesty,  he  accidentally  pulled  off 
his  hat,  whereupon  the  king  and  the  gazing  spectators  were 
struck  with  amazement,  as  if  they  imagined  (and  no  doubt 
they  did)  that  his  hat  formed  a  part  of  nis  head.  They  bad 
not  the  least  idea  of  the  nature  of  powder  and  shot,  and 
were  greatly  astonished  when  they  beheld  its  effects.  Cap- 
tain Wilson,  while  in  the  territories  of  the  king  of  Pelcw, 
was  invested  by  his  majesty  with  the  highest  order  of  the 
bone.  The  king  of  the  island  entertained  so  good  an  opinion 
of  the  English,  upon"  their  departure,  be  permitted  hi» 
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second  son,  prince  Lee  Boo,  to  accompany  them  in  tlieir 
▼ovage.  The  youth  arrived  with  them  in  England,  where 
in  December,  1784,  he  died  of  the  small  pox.  He  was  buried 
in  Kotherhithe  church-yard,  where  a  niouunieiit  was  erected 
to  liis  moinory  at  tlie  charge  of  the  East  India  Company. 

PELi',  *.  money  or  riches. 

PE'LICAN,  *.  [Fr.]  a  bird,  of  which  one  species  lives 
upon  fish,  aiid  the  otlier  ou  serpents  and  reptiles  ;  its  ten- 
derness for  its  yoimg  rs  Tery  remarkable.  In  chymistry,  a 
glass  alembic,  with  a  tubulated  capital,  .from  which  two  op- 
posite and  crooked  arms  pass  out,  and  enter  again  at  the 
swell  of  the  vessel.  The  mstrument  is  designed  for  opera- 
tions of  cohobation,  and  is  calculated  to  save  the  trouble 
of  frequently  luting  and  aniutiug  the  apparatus.  It  is  now 
seldom  used. , 

PELLET,  s.  \pelote,  Fr.]  a  little  ball.    A  bullet  or  ball. 

PELLETED,  a.  consisting  of  balls  or  bullets. 

i'E'LLICLE,  s.  [pellicula,  Lak]  a  thin  skin.  A  film  which 
gathers  upon  liquors  impregnated  with  salts  or  other  sub- 
stances, and  ejraporated  by  heat. 

PE'LLITORY  of  the  wall,  *.  an  herb  found  on  old 
walls,  and  among  rubbish.  The  bastard  peilitory  is  a  kind 
of  yarrow. 

PE'LL-MELL,  ad.  [pill-mile,  Fr.]  confusedly;  iti  a  lu- 
multuous  manner. 

PELLS,  t.  [from  pelUs,  a  skin,  Lat.j  clerk  of  the  Pells,  an 
ofiicer  of  the  exchequer,  who  enters  every  teller's  bill  into 
a  parchment  roll,  caWcA  pellisaccepturum,  the  roll  of  receipts  ; 
and  also  makes  another  roll  called  pellis  exituum,  a  roll  of  the 
disbursements. 

PELLUCID,  a.  \pettucidu*, from  lucidus,  light,  Lat.J  clear, 
transparent. 

PELLUCI'DITY.  PELLU'CIDNESS,  x.  the  quality  of 
a  body  which  renders  it  fit  to  be  seen  through,  and  free  from 
dregs. 

PELT,  *.  [pellit,  Lat.]  a  skin  or  hide.  The  quarry  of 
on  hawk  torn. 

To  PELT,  V.  o.  [from  paltem,  Teut.  according  to  Skinner, 
but  according  to  Mr.  Lye,  contracted  from  pellet]  to  strike 
by  throwin";.    To  throw  at 

PE'LTING,  a.  used  by  Shakespeare  to  signify  mean  or 
paltry  ;  pitiful. 

PE'LTMONGER;  t.  one  who  deals  in  raw  hides. 

PE'LVIS,  t.  [Lat.]  in  anatomy,  the 'lower  part  of  the 
body. 

PE'MBRIDGE,  a  town  of  Herefordshire,  with  a  market 
en  Tuesday.  It  is  a  small  place,  seated  on  the  river 
Arrow,  15  miles  N.  W.  of  Hereford,  and  146  W.  N.  W.  of 
Lojidon. 

PE'MBROKE,  the  capital  town  of  Pembrokeshire  in  S. 
Wales,  with  a  market  on  Saturday.  It  is  commodiouslv 
seated  on  the  innermost  creek  of  Mi'iford  Haven,  over  which 
there  are  two  handsome  bridges.  It  is  surrounded  with  a 
wall  with  three  gates,  and  has  a  strong  castle,  seated  on  a 
rock.  It  is  a  corporation,  with  well-built  houses,  two 
churches,  and  the  title  of  an  earldom,  sending  one  member 
to  parliament.  It  is  10  miles  S.  E.  of  Haverfordwest,  and 
25fi  W.  bv  N.  of  London. 

PEMBROKESHIRE,  the  most  western  county  of  S. 
Wales,  3.^  miles  in  length,  18  in  its  mean  breadth,  and  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  the  sea,  except  on  the  N.  E.  and  E. 
where  it  is  boimdcd  by  Cardiganshire  and  Carmarthen- 
shire. It  is  divided  into  7  hundrefls,  which  contain  7  market- 
towns,  14.5  parishes,  about  '2,300  houses,  and  25,900  inha- 
bitants. The  principal  rivers  are  the  E.  and  W.  Cledhue. 
A  great  part  of.  the  country  is  plain,  and  tolerably  fertile, 
consisting  of  rich  meadows  a'nd  arable 'Inii-I.  One  part 
alone  is  mountainous,  extending  from  the  coast  near  Fish- 
guard, to  the  borders  of  Carmarthenshire.  This,  however, 
yields  good  pasture  for  sheep,  horned  cattle,  and  goats, 
with  which  the  country  in  general  abounds  ;  as  also  with 
wild  fowls  of  various  kinds,  some  of  which  are  seldom  seen 
in  any  other  part  of  Britain.  There  is  probably  more  rain 
here  than  in  any  other  paarl  of  the  kingdom,  brought  by 


westerly  winds  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  only  manu- 
fictures  of  tbe  county  consist  of  a  cotton  mill,  near 
Haverfordwest,  which  employs  about  150  persons  ;  a  for{;e 
at  Blackpool,  and  3some  iron  and  tin  works  on  the  Tivy, 
The  connty-town  is  Pembroke. 

PEN,  J.  [penmin,  Lat.]  an  instrument  used  in  writing.  A 
quill  or  feather.  A  small  inclosure  ur  coop,  from  pcTman, 
Sax. 

To  PEN,  V.  (7.  [pcnnan,  Sax.]  to  coop  or  sliut  up  in  a  small 
inclosure.    To  write. 

PENAL, a.  [Fr.froni  pcena,  punishmebt,  Lat.] denouncing 
or  exacting  punishment. 

PE'NALTY,  PENALITY,*.  \pinaliU,  old  Fr.J  puni.sb. 
ment.    A  forfeiture. 

PE'NANCE,  s.  [nKttance,  Fr.]  ecclesiastical  punishment 
for  an  offence,  chiefly  adjudged  to  thesinof  forniciUion. 

PENCE,  pi.  of  pe?my,  formed  by  contraction  from 
pe?ivies. 

PE'NCIL,  s.  \penicillum,  Lat.]  a'small  brush  of  hairs  use«l 
by  painters.  A  kind  of  pen  made  of  black  lead.  Any  it*. 
strument  used  in  writing  without  ink. 

To  PE'NCIL,  V.  a.  to  paint. 

PE'NDANT,  s.  [pendant,  Fr.  from  pendeo,  to  hang,  Lat.] 
a  jewel  hanging  loose  from  the  ear.  Any  thing  suspended 
by  way  of  ornament. 

PEWDENCE,  s.  slopeness  ;  suspension. 

PI';'NDENCY,  s.  [from  pejideo,  to  hang,  Lat.J  a  state  of 
suspence,  or  delay  in  a  suit. 

PE'NDENT,  o.  [frompendeo,  to  hang,  Lat.  wrote  by  some 
petidant]  hanging.    Jutting  over. 

PE'NDING,  n.  [pendant,  Fr.  from  pendeo,  to  hang,  Lat.] 
depending  ;  undecided. 

PENDULOSITY,  PE-NDULOUSNESS,  s.  the  state  of 
hanging ;  suspension. 

PENDULOUS,  a.  [pendulvs,  from  pendeo,  to  hang,  Lat.] 
hanging  ;  not  supported  below. 

PE'NDULUIW,  J.  [pendulvs,  from  pendo,  to  hang,  Lat.J 
any  weight  hung  so  as  it  may  be  easily  swung  backwards 
and  forwards. 

PENETRABI'LITY,  t.  the  quality  of  being  capaW  to  be 

Cierced,  applied  to  the  body  ;  the  quality  of  being  affected 
y  motives,  applied  to  the  mind. 

PE'NETR ABLE,  a.  [from venetro,  to  penetrate,  Lat.]  such 
as  may  be  pierced,  or  may  admit  of,  or  be  aifected  by,  moral 
hnd  intellectual  motives. 

PENETRA'LIA,f.  [Lat.J  interior  parts. 

PE'NETRANT,  a.  \pcnitrant,  Fr.]  having  the  power  to 
pierce. 

To  PE'NETRATE,  v.  a.  \pcnetro,  Lat.  I  to  pierce  or 
enter  beyond  the  surface.  To  aflect  the  miud.  To  reach 
the  meaning.  Neuterly,  to  make  way  ;  to  make  way  by  the 
mind. 

PENETRATION,  s.  [Fr.  from  penctra,  to  penetrate, 
Lat.]  the  act  of  piercing  or  entering  into  a  body.  Fjitrance 
or  comprehension  of  any  difHculty,  applied  to  the  under- 
standing.   Acuteness  or  sagacitj'. 

PETSETRATIVE,  a.  piercing,  sharp,  subtle,  acute,  or 
discerning.    Having  the  power  toirapressthe  mind. 

PE'NGUIN,  s.  [Brit.]  a  bird  with  a  white  head,  which, 
though  no  higher  than  a  goose,  yet  oftentimes  weighs 
sixteen  pounds.  A  fruit  in  the  West  Indies,  of  a  sharp  acid 
flavour.  , 

PE>jrNSULA,  J.  [pane,  almost,  and  jWuZa,  an  island,  Lat.] 
a  piece  of  land  surrounded  by  water,  excepting  in  one  part, 
by  which  it  is  joined  to  the  continent. 

PENITS'SIXATED,  a.  almost  surrounded  with  water.     ' 

PENITENCE, *.  I  from  pcntiitt.  it  repents,  Lat.J  repent- 
ance ;  sorro.w  for  sin  attended  with  amendment  of  life, 
and  change  of  the  affections. 

PENITENT,  a.  [from  pcenitet,  it  repents, Lat.]  sorrowfol 
for  past  sins,  and  resolutely  amendino  life. 

PE'NiTENT,  ».  one  sorrowful  for  past  trausgressiomb 
and  resolute  to  abst'ain/rom  theia  for  the  Aiture. 
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PENITENTIAL,  (pinithuhial)  a.  expressing  sorrow  for 
past  sills;  enjoined  as  penance. 

PENlTE'NTIARY,(p<7i!Vf?«Aiaj-y)  s.  one  who  prescribes 
the  rules  and  measures  of  penance.  One  who  does  penance. 
The  place  where  penance  is  enjoined. 

PENITENTLY,  ad.  with  repentance  or  sorrow  for  sin  ; 
with  contritioj). 
PE'NKNIFE,  (p'ennife)  s.  a  knife  for  making  pens. 

PE'NKRIDGE,  a  town  of  Sfaftbrdshire.fornierly  large  and 
handsome,  but  now  greatly  rfdiiced.  It  contains  alwut  1200 
inhabitants,  and  is  6  miles  S.  of  Stafford,  and  129  N.  W.  of 
London.  Market  on  Tuesday.  A  fair  on  September  2,  and 
a  great  horse-fair  on  October  10th. 

PENMAN,*,  one  who  professes  the  art  of  writing.  An 
author  or  writer. 

PENMAEN  M.\WR,  a  mountain  of  Carnarvonshire, 
,1545  feet  high,  and  over-hanging  the  sea  at  so  vast  a  height, 
that  few  are  able  to  look  down  the  dreadful  steep. 

PENNACHED,  a.  \panac/ii,  Fr.J  applied  to  flowers, 
•when  the  ground  of  the  natural  colour  of  their  leaves  is  ra- 
diated, and  diversified  neatly' without  any  confusion.  . 

PE'NNANT,  /.[pennon,  Er.]  an  ensign,  colours,  or  small 
flag.    A"' rope  for  hoisting  things  on  board. 

PE'NNATED,  a.  [from  petma,  a  wing,  Lat.]  winged  ;  in 
botany,  applied  to  those  leaves  which  grow  exactly  opposite 
to  eacli  other  on  the  same  st;ilk,  as  those  of  the  ash,  &c. 

PE'NNER,  J.  a  writer.    With  the  Scotch,  a  pencase. 

PE'NNILESS,  ff.  w'thout  nionev. 

PENNON,  ».  [Fr.J  a  kind  of  standard  with  a  long  tail, 
antieutly  belonging  to  a  simple  gentleman.  It  isopposed  to 
the  banner,  which  was'square. 

PENNSYLVANIA,  one  of  the  United  Provinces  of  N. 
America.  It  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  Delaware  river,  and 
partly  by  the  ocean;  on  the  W.  by  the  northern  part  of 
Chesapeak-Bay,  which  separates  it  from  Maryland  ;  on  tht 
N.  by  several  Indian  nations;  and  on  the  S.  by  Maryland.  It 
is  well  watered  by  the  Delaware,  and  other  navigable  rivers, 
onwhich  large  ships  come  up  into  the  heartof  the  province. 
This  country  was  granted  to  th(^  celebrated  William  Penn, 
the  quaker,  the  son  of  Sir  William  Penn,  by  King  Charles 
II.  in  consideration  of  sundry  debts  due  to  him  from  the 
crown.  By  his  means  the  country  was  soon  changed  from 
a  wilderness  to  a  garden,  audit  is  now  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  provinces  in  the  New  World.  Philadelphia  is  the: 
capital  town. 

PENNY,  1.  [pluralfrenfe  ;  peni'g-.  Sax.]  a  saiaU'coin,  invalue 
ibur farthings.  Proverbially,  a  small  simi ;  money  ingeneral. 

PE'NNYCRF^S,  s.  in  botany,  a  kind  of  mithridate. 

PENNYRO'YAL,!.  an  herbof  a  fragrant  smell,  used  as 
medicine  in  cookery. 

PENNY  WEIGtiT,  s.  a  weight  containing  24  grains  troy 
weight. 

PENNYWISE,  a.  saving  small  sums  at  the  hazard  of  greater. 
'  PE'NNYWORT,  *.  an  umbelliferous  plant,  called  by  some 
white -rot.  The  wSill  pennyroyal,  or  kidneywort,  belongs  to 
the  cotyledon  of  Linnaeus. 

PE'J?JNYW'011TH,  *.  as  much  as  can  be  bought  for  a 
Iienny.  A  purchase.  Something  bought  for  less  than  it  is 
worth.     A  small  quantity. 

PE'NRICE,  a  seaport  town  of  S.  Wales,  in  the  county  of 
<l!amorgan,  with  a  market  on  Thursday.  It  is  seated  near 
ihe  sea,  20  miles  S.  of  Carmarthen,  and  219  W.  of  London. 

PENRITH,  or  PERITII,  a  large  well  built  trading  town 
of  Cumberland,  with  noted  taw.  works  and  some  manufac- 
tures of  check  and  cotton.  It  lias  a  spacious  market  place, 
and  is  a  great  thoroustlifarc  on  (lie  post-road  between 
London  and  Glasgow.  "  It  is  seated  \mdera  hill,  near  the 
jiver  Pelerel,  and  the  cwitiux  of  the  Eismot  and  Lowther, 
t8  miles  E.pf  Carlisle,  aad  220  N.  N.  W.  of  London.  Markets 
•n  Tuesday  ainl  Saturday.     Fair  on  Whit-Tuesday. 

PE'NRYN,  a  town  of  Cornwall,  having  mai^ets  on  Wed- 
nesday, Friday,  and  Saturday.     It  i^  situated  on  a  creek  of 
Falmouth  Haven^  is  a  corporation,  and  sends  2  members  to 
parliament.    This  town  was  once  saved  fiom  destruction  by 
870 


a  company  of  strolling  players.  According  to  Mr.  Rymer, 
towards  the  end  of  the  16th  century  the  Spaniards  were 
landing  to  burn  the  town,  just  at  the  time  the'  players  were 
setting  Samson  upon  the  Philistines,  which  performance  was 
accompanied  with  a  great  deal  of  drumming  and  shouting, 
insomuch  that  the  Spaniards  supposed  an  ambush  was  laid 
for  them,  and  therefore  returned  to  their  ships.  If  contains 
about  2-MO  inhabitants.  It  is  2  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Falmouth 
and  260  W.  S.  W.  of  London. 

PENSANCE,  or  PENZANCE,  a  populous  town  of 
Cornwall,  seated  on  a  creek  <f  Mountsbay.  It  carries  on  a 
considerable  traflic  in  shipping,  and  isoneof  the  tin-coinage 
towns.  Ills  12  miles  E.  of  Senan,  at  the  Land's  End,  and 
281  ^y.  by  S.  of  London.     Market  on  Thursday. 

PE'NSFORD,  a  town  of  Somersetshire,  noted  for  its  hat» 
and  bread  ;  it  has  also  a  manufactorv  of  cloth.  It  is  seated 
on  the  river  Chew,  7-  S.  S.  W.  of  Bath,  and  1V7  W.  by  S.  of 
London.     Market  on  Tuesday. 

PE'NSILE,  «.  IpcnsilU.  from  pendeo,  to  hang,  Lat.J  ban^^ 
ing.  suspended  or  supported  above  ground. 

PE'NSILENESS,  s.the  state  of  han^lug. 

PENSION,  {■patshon)  s.  [ptmion,  Ft.]  an  allowance  given 
to  a  person  witliout  an  equivalent. 

To  PE'NSION,  (pinshon)  v.  a.  to  support  by  an  arbitrary 
allowance. 

PENSIONARY,  (penshonary)  a.  Ipeiisinnnaire,  Fr.J 
maintained  by  pensions,  or  a  stated  allowance.  Formerly 
the  title  given  to  the  first  minister  of  the  regency  of  each  city 
in  the  province  of  Holland. 

PENSIONER,  (/«)ij/iuner)*.  one  supported  by  voluntary 
allowance, from  another. 

PE'NSiVE,  a.\pensif,  Ft.]  sorrowfully  thoughtful ;  muurn* 
fully  serious. 

PENSIVELY,  ad.  in  a  mournful  and  thoughtful  manner. 

PE'NSIVENESS,  s.  the  quality  of  being  mourufiiliy 
thon^htf\il. 

PENT,  part.  pass.  ofPen;  cooped  up. 

PENTAC  A 'PSIJL A R,  a.  [fil.m pente,  five.  Or.  and  capnh, 
a  cell,  Lat.]  haviii;;  five  cells  or  cavities. 

PENTACHORD,  (pott,<hord)  '*.  [from  pente,  five,  and 
chorde,  a  string,  Gr.]  an  instrument  having  five  strings. 

PENTAE'IXROUS,  a.  [from  pente,  five,  and  htdra,  a  side, 
Gr.]  having  five  sides. 

PE'NTAGON,  s.  [from  pente,  five,  and  gonia,  an  angle, 
Gr.]a  mathematical  fi',;urc  having  five  i>nglcs. 

PENTA'GONAL,«.  having  five  an-les. 

PE'NT.AGRAPH,  s.  an  instrument  whereby  dcsiijns, 
prints,  &c.  of  every  kind,  may  be  copied  in  any  proportion, 
without  a  person's  being  skilled  in  drawiiiij. 

PKNTA'METER,  *.  [from  ;)enti',  five,  and  mctieo,  U> 
measure,  Gr.]  a  Latin  verse  consisting  of  five  feet. 

PENTA'NGULAR,  a.  [from  pente,  five,  Gr.  and  angtdtis,  .i 
corner,  Lat.]  five  cornered. 

PENTAP^/TALOUS,  a.  [from  pente,  fiv",  and  pelehn,  jt 
flower  leaf,  G;.]  having  five  flower  leaves. 

PE'NTASPAST,  «.  [from  j«i<e,  five,  aud  upeo,  to  draw, 
Gr.]  an  engine  with  five  pulleys. 

PKNTA'STIC,  «.  [from  pente,  five,  and  stichuf,  a  verse, 
Gr.]  a  composition  consisting  of  five  verses. 

PE'NTASTYijK,  I.  [from  pente,  five,  and  sti/lns,  acolumn, 
Gr.]  in  architecture,  a  work  in  which  are  five  rows  or 
colunin<!. 

PR'N  TATEUCH,  (nentateitk)  s.  [from  pente,  five,  nnd 
tenches,  a  volume,  Gr.  J  the  five  books  of  Moses ;  namely. 
Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  and  Deuteronomy. 

PK'NTECOST.f.  \i'wm  pei,tel;ostos,i\t i\e\h,  Gr.Ja  feast  of 
the  Jews,  so  called  from  ils  being  celebrated  the  fiftieth 
day  after  the  sixteenth  of  Nisan.  It  is  called  by  the  Hebrews, 
tlie  feast  of  weeks,  because  kept  seven  weeks  after  the 
Pas«o\'er.     It  corresponds  with  ihe  Christian's  Whits^intidc. 

PENTECOSTAL,  «.  I)elnnging  to  Whitstmtide. 

PENTHOUSE,  *.  [pente.  Ft.  and  house]  a  shed  hanEin5» 
out  aslope  from  the  main  wall. 

PE'NTIC^, ».  [petuHct,  ItaLj  a  sloping  roof;  a  shed. 
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PF/NTILE',  t.  a  tile  made  for  covering  the  sloping  part  of 
llie  roof. 

PENU'LTIMA,  s.  {lyllaba  penuhima,  Lat.]  the  last  syllable 
but  one. 

PENU'MBRA,  s.  [pens,  almost,  and  vmhra,  the  shade, 
Lai.  I  an  imperfect  shaflow.  In  a  solar  eclipse,  the  penumbra 
is  tliat  fdint  shadow.that  falls  upon  those  parts  of  the  earth 
where  the  sun  is  only  partially  orannularly  eclipsed.  In  an 
eclipse  of  the  moon,  it  is  that  faint  shadow  on  her  disk 
which  appears  for  sometime  before  and  after  she  is  eclipsed, 
owin^  to  those  parts  havioj^  the  sun  only  partially  eclipsed 
at  thattime,  as  seen  from  the  moon. 

PENU'RIOUS,  o.  [from  pemtria,  want,  Lat.]  sparing  in 
expense  ;  parsimonious  ;  scanty. 

PENU'RIOUSLY,  «rf.  in  a  niggardly  or  sparing  manner. 

PENU'RlOUSNESS,  *.  the  quality  of  being  sparing  in 
expenses  ;  parsimony. 

PE'NURY,  t.[pmu}-ia,  Lat.]  want ;  poverty  ;  iiidijjence. 

PENZFiNSKOE,oneof  ihe41  governments  of  liie  Russian 
empire,  formerly  a  province  of  Kasan ;  and  bounded  by 
the  government  of  Simbirskoe  on  the  E.  Its  capital,  Penza, 
is  seated  on  the  river  Sura,  where  it  receives  the  rivulet 
Ptnza.    Lat.  32. 35.  N.  Ion. 45.  45.  E. 

Pl''ONY,  s.  Iprrmaa,  Lat.]  a  red  flower. 

PEOPLE,  {fifple)  t.  \penj)U,  Fr.  piffiJui,  Lat.]  n  nation 
or  community.  The  vulgar  or  commonalty.  Synon.  Pcn- 
ple  is  so  very  general  that  it  cannot  be  connected  with  a  dcr 
terminate  number ;  as,  for  instance,  four,  five,  or  s'w people ; 
but  lliat  oipersons  may. 

To  PEOPLE,  (pieple)  V.  a.  [pe^^ler,  Fr.]  to  fill  with  in- 
habitants. 

PEPA'STICS,  s.  yfvota  pepaino,  to  digest,  Gr.J  medicines 
vhichare  good  to  help  the  rawness  of  tlie  stomach,  and  to 
digest  crudities. 

PKTPER,  s.  Ipiper,  Lat.]  a  warm  spice,  of  which  there  are 
several  species. 

To  PEPPER,  V.  a.  to  sprinkle  with  pepper.  Figura- 
tivelv,  to  beat  or  mangle,  either  with  blows  or  shot. 

PEPPERBOX,  J.  a  box  for  holding  pepper. 

PEPPRRCORN,  s.  any  thing  of  inconsiaerable  value. 

PE  PPERMLNT,  s.  mint  eminently  hot. 

FE'PPERWORT, ».  a  plant ;  a  kind  of  dittander. 

PE'PPERGR.\SS,  4.  a  kind  of  fern;  called  also  pepper- 
moss  and  pillwort. 

_PE'PSIS,s.  |frorapi7)nino,  to  digest,  Gr.]  the  concoction, 
digestion,  or  fermentatioty  of  victuals  ana  humours  in  a 
human  body. 
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I,  a.  Uieracnhts,  Lat.]  very  sharp. 
PERADVE'NTURE,  ad,  \paravanturf,  Fr.]  perhaps;  by 


PE'PTIC,  a.  [peptikos,  Gr.]what  assists  in  digestion. 
J'TE      '  •    ^ 

►'E'N 
chance ;  may  be, 

To  PERA'GRATF,  v. a.  [peragro,  {romper,  through,  and 
iger,  a  field,  Lat.l  to  travel  or  wander  over. 

PERAGRATION,  '■  the  act  of  passing  through  any  state 
or  space. 

To  PERA'MBULATE,  v.  a.  [from  per,  through,  and  attt- 
bulo,  to  walk,  Lat.]  to  walk  through  ;  to  survey  by  passing 
thrmigh. 

PERAMBULATION,  s.  the  act  of  passmg  through  or 
wandering  over  ;  a  travelling  survf^y. 

PpyilCr.ANT,  «.  [percant,  Fr.]  piercing,  penetrating. 
PERCEIVABLE,  (;jc»rewoWe)  a.  that  is  properly  an  object  of 
the  sense  or  understanding,  and  may  be  discovered  by  either. 

PERCE'IVABLY,  (.perc'uvabhj)  ad.  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
be  discovered  bv  the  senses  or  mind. 

To  PERCK'IVE,  (perceive)  v.  a.  [percevoir,  J'r.  from  per- 
cipio,  to  perceive,  Lat.]  to  discover  by  means  of  the  senses 
or  understanding.    To  know  or  observe. 

PERCEPTIBILITY,  ,.  the  state  of  being  discovered  by 
the  mind  or  senses.    The  power  of  perceiving. 

PERCEPTIBLE,  n.  [Fr.  from  percipio,  to  perceive,  Lat.J 
luch  as  may  be  perceived  by  the  mind  or  senses. 

PERCE'PTlBLY,  <k/.  in  such  a  manner  as  may  be  per- 
ceived bj  the  senSejjOf  mind. 


•  PERCE'l'TION,  s.  [from  perripio,  to  percfive,  Lat)  'f/e 
act,  passion,  or-  expression,  whereby  the  mind  becomes 
conscious  of  any  thing.  The  act  or  power  of  perceiving. 
An  idea  or  notion. 

PERCEPTIVE",  a.  [from  percipio,  to  perceive,  La».] 
having;  the  power  of  poroi-iving. 

PERCH,  [prrrn,  Lat.  poickc,  Fr.]  a  fish  of  prey.  A  moa. 
sure  containing  iive  yards  and  a  lialf,  itmn  pei-chx,  Vr.particn, 
Lat.  A  stick  on  which  birds  support  themselves  wii<!U  they 
roost. 

To  PERCH,  V.  n.  [percher,  Fr.]  to  sit  like  a  bird  at  roost. 
Actively,  to  place  on  a  perch. 

PERCHANCE,  orf.  perhaps;  peradvcnture. 

PE'RCHEllS,  s.  Paris  caudles,  used  in  England  in  antient 
times  ;  also  the  larger  sort  of  wax  candles,  which  were  usu- 
allv  set  upon  the  altar. 

PERCl'PlENT,  a.  [percipiens,  from  percipio,  to  perceive, 
Lat.]  conscious  of  thfe  presence  or  impression  of  an  object. 

PERCl'PlENT, «.  one  that  has  the  power  of  prrcciving. 

To  PERCOLATE,  v.  a.  [pcrcolo,  Lat.]  to  strain  through. 

PERCOLATION,  s.  the  act  of  purifying  by  straining. 

To  PERCU'SS,  ».  a.  [from  percutio,  to  strike,  Lat.j  to 
strike. 

PERCU'S.SION,  I.  [percitssio,  from  peraitio,  to  strike, 
Lat.]  the  act  of  striking.  A  stroke.  The  effect  of  sound 
in  the  ear. 

PI'-RCUTIKNT,  {pcrkushieiit)  a.  [peraiti'.vis,  from  perctUio, 
to  strike,  LatJ  striking,  having  the  power  to  strike. 

PERDITION,  s.  \perditio,  from  perdo,  to  destroy  or  lose, 
Lat,]  destruction;  death;  loss  or  ruin.  In  scripture, 
eternal  death. 

PE'RDUE,  ad.  [Fr.  a  forlorn  hope,  or  advanced  centinel] 
close  ;  in  ambush. 

PE'RDULOUS,  a.  [from  perdo)  to  destrojr  or  lose,  LatJ 
lost ;  thrown  away. 

PERDU'RABLE,  s.  [Fr.  from  pndKro,  to  continue  long, 
Lat.]  lasting;;  long  continued.     Not  in  use. 

PERDURABLY,  ad.  in  a  lasting  manner, 

PERDURATION,  /.  [from  perduro,  to  qontinue  loBg. 
Lat.J  long  continuance. 

To  PEREGRINATE,  ti._  n.  [peregrino,  from  peregrimis, 
foreign,  Lat.]  to  travel ;  to  live  in  foreign  countries. 

PEREGRINATION,  «.  fperegriiMtio,  from  peregrinus, 
foreign,  Lat.l  trsivel  or  abode  in  foreign  countries. 

PEREGRINE,  «.  [peregrinus,  Lat.J  foreign  ;  not  nativs; 
not  domestic. 

To  PERE'MPT,  t).  a.  [perimo,  Lat.]  in  law,  to  crush  or 
kill. 

PEREMPTORILY, ad.  absolutely ;  so  as  to  cut  oflf  fur- 
ther debate. 

PERE'MPTORINESS,  *.  positiveness  that  will  not  admit 
of  dispute  or  contradiction. 

PEREMPTORY,  o.  [peremptorius,  low  Lat.]  positive,  s« 
as  to  admit  of  no  dispute  or  contradiction*. 

PERE'NNIAL,  a.  [from  per,  through,  and  annvt,  a  year, 
Lat.]  lasting  through  the  year  ;  perpetual;  unceasing. 

PERE'NNITY,  s.  [from  per,  tnrough,  and  annus,  a  year,' 
Lat.l  the  quality  of  lasting  the  year  round  ;  perpetuity. 

PERFECT,  a.  [perfectus,  from  perficiu,  to  perfect,  Lat.] 
free  from  defect  with  respect  to  parts,  composition,  skill, 
or  abilities.  Safe.  SyJjon.  Po/etrio?*,  regards  properly 
the  beauty  which  rises  from  the  desigti  and  construction 
of  the  work;  finishing,  from  the  hand  and  workmanship, 
of  tlie  workman.  Completion,  depends  on  the  want  of 
nothing,  but  on  the  Avork's  having  every  thing  it  should^ 
have. 

To  PETIFECT,  t>.«.  \perficio,  Ut.j  to  complete  or  finiiU 
anything.    To  supply  defects.    To  instruct  completely. 

PE'RFECTER,  s.  one  tbafcpiakes  perfect. 

PERFECTIBILITY,  t.  a  word  lately  introduced  by  some 
writers,  to  express  the  possibility  of  man's  arriving  at  per-.< 
fcction  in  this  ivorld. 

PERFE'CTION,  t.  [from  perficio,  to  pertcct.  Lat.]  tlie. 
state  of  cnjoyinj;  every  thing  that  belongs  to  a  thii^  free 
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from  redundancy  or  defect.    Supreme  «ceUencc.    An  at- 
tribute applied  to  ttie  Oeity. 

To  PERFE'CTIONATE,  ».  a.  [perfec'.i&nna;  Ft.]  to  per- 
fect. 

I'ERFE'CTIVE, «.  conducing  to  complete,  or  to  remove 
all  defects,  used  with  of. 

•  P  ER F E'CTIV EL  Y,  erf.  in  such  a  manner  as  to  remove  all 
defects. 

PE'RFRCTLY,  ad.  in  a  manner  free  from  defects ;  totally, 
completely;  cx.ictly,  accarately. 

PE'RFECTNESS,  *.  eoiupletenejs  ;  Roodness ;  virtue  ; 
skill. 

PERFI'DIOUS,  a.  [from  per,  a  negative  particle,  and 
fides,  lidelity,  Lat.]  treaclierous,  false,  guilty  of  violated 
trust. 

PERFI'DIOUSLY,  ad.  in  a  manner  inconsistent  with  the 
confidence  placed  in  one. 
■     PKRFI'DIOUSNESS,  s.  the  quality  of  bein?  perfidious. 

PE'RFIDY,  s.  [from  po-,  a  negative  particle,  and  fules, 
fidelity,  I-at.l  breach  of  faith.    The  act  of  betraying. 

To  PERFL ATE,  V. a.  [from  per,  through, and j?»,  to  blow, 
Lat  ]  to  blow  through. 

PERFLATION,  >.  the  act  of  blowing  through. 

To  PE'RFORATE,  v.  a.  [perforo,  Lat.j  to  pierce  or  bore 
a  hole  with  a  tool. 

PERFORATION,  s.  the  act  of  .piercing  or  boring.  A 
liole  made  by  boring. 

■^    PERFORATOR,  s.  the  instrument  of  boring. 
:     PERFORCE, ad.  by  violence  ;  violently. 

,  To  PERFO'RM,  v. a,  [perfm-mare,  Ital.]  to  execnte,  act, 
"  or  do ;  to  accomplish  a  design  or  undertaking.  Neuterly, 
.  to  succeed  in  an  attempt. 

PERFOTvMABLE,  a.  practicable;  such  as  [may  be 
^one. 

.  PKRFO'RMANCE,  *.  the  execution  of  a  design.  The 
completion  of  a  promise.  A  work  or  composition.  An  ac- 
tion, or  something  done. 

PERFO'RMER,  j.one  that  performs  any  thin^, generally 
applied  to  an  artist  who  gives  a  specimen  of  liis  skill  ia 
public. 

To  PE'RFRIC AT E,  v. n. [from  per.  through,  and/»jVo,  to 
rub,  Lat.]  to  rub  over. 

P  ERFU'M  ATORY,  <t.  that  perfumes. 

PERFU'ME,  s.  [parfume,  Fr. I  an  ajjreeable  odour  com- 

Fosed  by  art,  and  used  to  give  otiier  things  a  fragrant  scent, 
ragrance. 

To  PERFU'ME,  V,  a.  to  make  a  thing  smell  agreeably. 
To  scent. 

PERFU'MER,  s.  one  who  'makes  nnd  sell*  artificial 
odours. 

PERFU'NCTORILY,  ad.  [from  peifunetvrii,  Lat.]  in  a 
careless  or  iiegliin>nt  manner. 

P  ERF  UTS'CTOR Y,  a.  [from  perf„mtorivs,  Lat.]  careless ; 
slight  :  ur  fji^enf. 

ToPERFO'SE,  (perfiize)v.  a.  [from  ^er,  through,  and 
ftmdo,  to  pour,  Lat.]  to  ovcrspreati ;  to  tincture, 

PEP-HA'PS,  nd.  pcradveiiture ;  it  may  be. 

PERIAPT,  s.  [fiom  peri,  about,  and  opto,  to  tie,  Gr.]  a 
cliarm,  worn  to  prevent  or  expel  diseases  ;  an  amulet. 

PERICA'RDIUM,  *.  jfrom  peri,  about,  hardia,  the  heart. 
Or.]  a  thin  membrane  resembling  a  purse,  and  containing 
the  heart  in  its  cavity;  its  use  is  to  contain  a. quantity  of 
clear  water  to  keep  the  heart  moist. 

PERICA'RPIU.M,  ^.  [from  peri,  about,  and  ftarpos,  fruit, 
Gr.]a  thin  membrane  encompassing  the  fruit  or  grain  of  a 
plant.  A  medicine  applied  to  the  wrist  for  tlie  cure  of  an 
ague- 

,    PERICLITATION,  s.  [from  periclitor,  to  endanger,  Lat.] 
, danger,  hazard.     Trial  ;  experiment. 

PERICRA'NIUM,  s.  [from  pm,  about,  and  hranion,  the 
head,  Gr.]  a  thin  and  nervous  membrane,  of  exquisite  sense, 
'wiiicb  covers  the  cranium  or  skull,  and  envelopes  all  the 
bones  in  the  body,  except  the  teeth  ;  for  which  reason  it 
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PERI'C  ULCUS,  a.  [from  perimhm,  danger,  Lat.J  dan- 
gerous ,  hazardous.    Not  in  use. 

PERIE'RGY,  s.  [from  peri,  about,  and  er^on,  a  work,  Gr.j 
needless  caution,  or  diligence  in  an  operation. 

PERIGEE',  or  PERlGE'LM.j.  [from  ;jeri,  about,  an* 
ge,  the  earth,  Gr.]  a  point  wherein  a  planet  is  at  its  nearest 
possible  distance  from  the  earth. 

PERIHE'LIUM,  s.  [from  peri,  about,  and  helios,  the  sun, 
Gr.J  that  part  of  a  planet's  orbit  wherein  it  is  nearest  to  the 
sun. 

PERIL,  s.  { peril,  Fr. I  a  state  wherein  a  person  is  exposed 
to  loss,  disease,  or  dentli.    A  danger  threatened. 

PERILOUS,  a.  [perillcvx,  Fr.]  dangerous,  hazardous. 
Smart,  witty. 

PE'RILdUSLY,  ad.  in  a  dangerous  manner. 

PE'RILOUSNESS. ,«.  dangerousness. 

PERl'METER,  f.  [/jcnimefre,  Fr.  from;>cn,  about,  and 
metreo,  to  measure,  Gr.J  the  compass  or  sum  of  all  the  sides 
that  bound  any  figure. 

PE^RIOD,  s.  [pai,  about,  and  odos,  a  way,  Gr.] a  space  of 
time  in  which  the  revolution  of  a  planet  is  performed.  .\ 
stated  number  of  years,  days,  or  hours,  in  which  things  are 
performed  and  repeated.  The  end  or  conclusion.  The  state 
at  which  anything  terminates.  Duration.  In  grammar,  a 
complete  sentence  from  one  full  stop  to  another.  In  print- 
iivg,  a  pause  or  mark,  denoting  a  complete  sentence, 
thus,  ( .  ) 

PERIO'DIC.orPERIO'DICAL,  a.  {pfriodi<p,e,  Fr.  from 
veri,  about,  and  odos,  a  way,  Gr.]  making  a  circuit  or  revo- 
lution. Happening  or  returning  at  a  stated  time.  Rc'atiug- 
to  periods  or  revoliitiuns. 

PERIO'DICALLY,  ad.  at  stated  times. 

PERIOE'CI,  s.  [fiom  peri,  about,  and  oilieo,  to  dwell,  Gr.] 
in  geography,  are  such  inhabitanis  as  have  the  same  lati- 
tude, but  opposite  longitudes.  These  have  the  same  com- 
inoii  seasons  throughout  the  year,  and  the  same  pbamomena 
of  the  heavenly  bodies;  but  when  it  is  noon-day  with  tlie 
one,  it  is  midnight  with  the  other,  there  being  12  hours  be- 
tween them  in  an  cast  or  west  direction. 

PERIO'STEUM,  i-.  [from  peri,  about,  and  osteon,  a  bone, 
Gr.]  a  membrane  of  exquisite  sense  covering  all  the  bonei. 

PERIPATETICS,  t.  [from  peri,  about,  and  pateo,  to  walk, 
Gr.]  is  a  name  given  to  the  clisciples  of  Aristotle,  because 
they  used  to  dispute  ualking. 

PEllI'PHERY,  (periferi/)  a.  [from  peri,  around,  and  pfiero, 
to  carry,  Gr.]  the  circumference  of  a  circle. 

To  PE'RIPHRASIC,  [periJHze)  v.  a.  \pcripfiraser,  Fr.]  lo 
express  by  circumlocution,  or  many  words. 

PERIPHRASIS,  (perifrasis)  s.  [from  pej-i,  about,  and 
pkrazo,  to  speak,  Gr.]fhe  act  of  expressing  the  sense  of  one 
word  by  many  ;  as,  when  we  say,  the  loss  of  life,  ior  death. 
Circumlocution. 

PERIPNEU'MONY',  or  PERINEUMO'NIA,  s.  [from 
peri,  about,  and  p'M'umon,  the  lungs,  Gr.]an  iuAanimation  of 
the  lungs. 

PE'RISCII,  1. [from  peri,  about,  and  shia,  a  shadow.  Gr.] 
in  geography,  the  iiiluibitaiits  of  either  frigid  zone,  within 
the  polar  circles ;  whi-re  the  sun,  when  in  the  sumniOr  sigii.s, 
moves  only  round  about  them,  without  setting,  and  conse- 
quently their  shadow;*,  in  the  same  day,  turn  to  all  the  poi:as 
of  the  horizon. 

To  PERISH,  V.  n.  \pereo,  Lat.J  to  die;  to  be  destroyed. 
Actively,  to  destroy,  decay,  or  impair.    Obsolete. 

PE'RISHAULE,  a.  liable  to  perish  or  decay ;  subject  to 
short  duration. 

PE'RISHABLENESS,  j.liableness  to  decay  ordcstructi^n. 

PERISTA'LTIC,  a.  Uwristaliique,  Fr.  from  peri,  a  .out, 
and  iteUn,  to  thrust  forth,  Gr.J  applied  to  the  vermicular  or 
waveriujj  motion  of  the  guts,  by  which  the  e,\cremeuts  are 
passed  d(iwiiwards,  and  voided. 

PERISTYLE,  $.[piristile,  Fr.]  a  circular  range  of  pillars, 
or  columns. 

PERISYSTOLE,  *.  [from  peri,  about,  and  systole,  a  cou- 
tractionof  the  heart,  Gr.]the  pause  or  ititerval  between  U.e 
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♦wo  motions  of  the  heart  or  puUe ;  namely,  (Iiat  cf  the  si/s- 
toh  or  contraction  of  the  lieait,  and  that  of  the  diaitiU  or 
dilation. 

PKRITO'NEUAI,  *.  [from  periteino,  to  stretch  aU  rouud, 
<ir.  I  a  thin  soft  membrane,  wbicli  incloses  all  the  bowels  in 
the  lower  bellv. 

PERITRO'CHIUM,  (peritrbkium)  s.  [from  peri,  around, 
and  troclws,  a  wheel,  Gr.j  in  mechanics,  denotes  a  wheel,  or 
circle,  concentric  with  the  base  of  a  cylinder,  and  moveable 
together  with  it  about  an  axis. 

ToPEIUURE,  ».  n. f/jer/Hco,  Lat.]  to  swear  falsely;  to 
forswear. 

PE'RJURER,  s.  one  who  swears  falsely. 

PE'IIJURY,  s.  [from  per,  which  has  here  a  negative  riean- 
in",  and  iiiro,  to  swear,  Lat.]  the  act  of  swearing  falsely  ;  a 
false  oath. 

PE'RUVIG,  I.  \pemiqne,  Fr.J  hair  woven  on  thread,  sew- 
ed OD  a  cawl,  and  worn  by  a  person  instead  of  his  own 
hair. 

To  PERIWIG,  V.  a.  to  dress  in  false  hair. 

PE'RIWINKLE,  t.  a  small  shell  iish,  a  kind  of  sea-snail. 
In  botany,  a  plant.    See  Perrywinkle. 

To  PERK,  V. »».  [from  perek,  Skinner]  to  hold  up  the  head 
with  an  affected  briskness.    Actively,  to  dress,  to  prank. 

Perk,  a.  pert ;  brisk  ;  airv.    Obsolete. 

PE'RMAGY,  t.  a  little  Turtish  boot. 

permanence,  permanency,  s.  duration ;  con- 
sistency ;  lastiufiness ;  continuance  in  the  same  state. 

PE'RMANENT,  a.  [from  pet;  throujih,  and  ntaiieo,  tore- 
main,  (rr.]  durable,  continuiu°^,  lasting,  unciianged. 

PERM  A  N  ENTLY,  nd.  in  a  durable  manner. 

PE'RMEABLE,  a.  [from  permco,  Lat.l  such  as  may  be 
passed  through.-  • 

PE'RMEANT,  a.  \pcrmeaHS,  from  permeo,  to  pass  through., 
Lat.]  passing'  through. 

To  PK'R^II',ATE,  v.  a.  [permeo,  Lat.]  to  pass  through. 

PERMEA  TION,  s.  the  act  of  passing  through. 

pERMl'SCIBLE,  a.  [frompet;  through,  and  miseeo,  to  mix, 
Lat.l  such  as  may  be  mixed. 

PERMI'SSIBLE,  a.  [from  permitlo,  Lat.j  what  may  be 
permitted. 

PERMISSION,  s.  \b\.  from  peimitto, io  pennif,  Lat.J  al- 
lowance.   Leave  to  do  any  thing. 

PERMI'SSIVE,  a.  [from  pcrmitio,  Lat.]  granting  or  giv- 
ing leave  ;  not  hindenng,  tho<igli  not  approving. 

PERMI'SSIVELY,  ad.  by  bare  allowance,  without  nin- 
derancc  or  approbation. 

To  PERMIT,  I),  a.  [permUt),  Lat.]  to  allow,  grant,  or 
suffer,  without  coramamliuf;,  authorising, or  approving;  to 
resign. 

PERMIT,  s.  a  written  warrant  for  sending  goods  from 
one  place  to  another. 

PERM ITTANCE,  s.  allowance.  Forbearance  of  oppo- 
sitipn.    Not  elegant. 

PERMI  X.TION,  «.  [from  per,  through,  and  mifcco,  to 
mix,  Lut.J  tlic.act  of  mingling ;  the  state  of  being  mingled. 

PE'RMSKOE,  one  of  the  41  governments  of  Russia,  for- 
merly a  province  of  Kasan.  It  is  divided  into  two  provinces; 
namely,  Perm,  the  capital  of  which  is  of  the  same  name, 
seated  on  the  rirer  Kama,  where  it  receives  the  Zegochek- 
lia  ;  Catharinenburgh,  the  capital  of  which,  of  the  same 
name,  is  seated  not  tar  from  the  source  of  the  river  Issel. 

PERMUTATION,  *.  [from  per,  which  increases  the 
meaning,  and  muto,  to  change,  Lat. '  the  exchange  of  one 
thing  for  another. 

To  PERMUTE,  v.  a.  [from  per,  which  increases  the 
meaning,  and  muto,  to  change,  Lat.l  to  exchange. 

PERNiClOUS,  (,pernisliious)  a.  [from  pemJ«V»,  mischief, 
Lat.]  mischievous  in  the  highest  degree ;  destructive.  Quick, 
from  pentix,  Lat.  "  Part  incentive  reed  provide,  pernicious 
v/ith  one  touch  to  fire."  Milt. 

PERNl'CIOUSLY,  {pernithiomh/)  ad,  ia  such  a  manner 
at  to  destroy  or  ruiu ;  mischievously. 
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PER  NrCIOpSNESS,  (.pemUhioumest)*.  the 'quality  e( 
being  destructive. 

PERNICITY,  t.  [from  pernix,  swift,  Lat.]  swiftness. 
"  Great  swiftness  or  pvmidty."  Ray. 

PERORA  TION,  j.  [from  per,  through,  and  vro,  to  speak, 
Lat.]  the  conclusion  of  an  oration. 

To  PERPE'ND,  V.  a.  [from  perpendo,  to  weigh,  Lat.J  to 
ponder  on,  or  consider  attentively. 

PERPE'NDER,  s.  [perpigtie,  Fr.]  a  coping  stone. 

PEUPENDI'CULAR. «.  [from  perpaulo,  to  weigh,  Lat.] 
crossi  ng  any  thing  at  right  angles.    Straight  or  uprjght. 

PEKPENDrCULAR,  «.  a  line  crossing  the  horizon  at 
right  angles. 

PERPENDICULARITY,  J.  the  state  of  being  pcrpeu- 
dicular. 

PERPENDI'CULARLY,  ad.  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cu* 
another  line  at  right  angles.  In  the  direction  of  a  straight 
line  up  and  down. 

PEEPENSION,  s.  consideration.    Obsolete. 

To  PE'RPETRATE,  ».  a.  [pcrpetro,  Lat.]  to  commit ;  to 
act.     Always  in  a  bad  sense.. 

PERPETRATION,  s.  the  act  of  committing  any  crime. 
Figurativelv,  a  crime. 

PERPETUAL,  «.  \ perpetual,  Fr.]^ never  ceasing;  conti- 
nual;  everlasting. 

PERPETUALLY,  ad.  without  intermission  or  ceasing. 

To  PERPETUATE,  V.  a.^perpcttw,  Lat. |  to  make  per- 
petual ;  to  eternize  ;  to  continue  without  cessation  or  inter- 
mission. 

PERPETUATION,  *.  the  act  of  making  perpetual ;  in- 
cessant continuance. 

PERt^ETU'lTY,  s.  [from  petpetuus,  perpetual,  Lat.l  du- 
ration  without  cessation.    Something  which  has  no  end. 

To  PERPLE'X,  V.  a.  [frcmi  per,  thoroughly,  m\dplecto,  to 
twist,  Lat.]  to  disturb  with  doubts,  ambiguities,  or  difficul- 
ties. 

PERP LE'X,  a.  [froni  per,  thoroughly,  and  plecto,  to  twist, 
Lat.]  difficult;  ambiguous;  intricate.  ."How  the  soul 
directs  the  spirits  for  the  motion  of  the  body,  according  to 
the  several  animal  exigents,  is  perplex  in  the  theory."  Gftn>» 
ville. 

PERPLEXEDLY,  ad.  intricately  ;  with  involution. 

PERPLFIXEDNESS,  s.  the  quality  which  renders  the 
judgment  unable  to  determine.  Intricacy ;  anxiety  of 
mind. 

PERPLETCITY,  s.  [horn  per,  thoroughly,  and  yhclo,  t» 
twist,  Lat.l  anxiety  ;  entaiigleincnt;  intricacy. 

PER'QUISITE,  s.  [from  perqniuu,  to  search  or  demand, 
Lat.l  some thiiig above  settled  wages. 

PE'RQUISITED,  a.  supplied  with  perquisites. 

PERQUISITION,  t.  [from  pert/uiro,  to  search  ordemand, 
Lat.]  an  accurate  inquiry ;  a  strict  and  thorough  search. 

PERRY,  s.  Spmr'e,  Fr.]  cvder  made  of  pears. 

PERRYWINKLE,  *.  a  plant,  of  which  there  are  two 
British  species,  the  less  and  the  greater. 

To  PE'RSECUTE,  v.  a.  [from  perseqmr,  to  pursue,  Lat.  f 
to  subject  to  painSjlosses,  or  imprisonments,  on  account  or 
opinions.  To  pursue  with  malice.  To  trouble  with  impor- 
tunity. 

PERSECUTION,  ».  [homperseqwr,  to  pursue,  Lat.J  the 
act  of  inflicting  penalties,  or  subjecting  to  punishments  for 
opinions.     The,  state  of  being  persecuted. 

PERSECUTOR,  s.  [peis'ceuteur,  FrJ  one  who  inflicts 
pains,  penalties,  or.  losses,  on  account  oi  his  opinions.  One 
who  harasses  another  with  malice. 

PERSETOLIS,  supposed  to  be  antiently  the  capital  city 
of  Persia,  properly  so  called.  It  vtas  taken  by  Alexander 
the  Great,  who  was  persuaded,  when  in  liouor,  by  the 
courtesan  Thais,  to  set  it  on  tire.  It  is  thought  to  be  the 
same  as  what  is  now  called  Kilmanar,  of  which  there  are 
magnificent  ruins  now  remaining.  There  are  inscriptions, 
in  characlers,  and  in  a  language  that  now  cannot  be  read, 
and  which  shew  that  this  place  must  be  extremely  antient ; 
almost  all  parts  of  the  ruins  are  full  of  sculptures,  repre- 
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sewtfng  men  anrf  beasfs.    It  is  &0  tiiiles  N.  Fl.  of  Scfiiras, 
aiuiiOO  S.  K.  of  Ispahan.     Lat.  30.  10.  N.  Ion.  66.  -20.  E. 

PERSEVERANCE,  *.  [peiseveiaietia,  Imi.]  steadiness  or 
continuance  in  any  purpose,  design,  or  opinion. 

PERSEVE'RANT,  a.  \perseveratis,  Lat.]  constant,  per- 
sistinff. 

To  PERSEVERE,  v,  n.  [persevero,  Lat.]  to  persist  in  an 
attempt;  to  continue  firm  and  resolute. 

PERSEVE'RINGLY,  ad.  with  perseverance. 

PER.SEUS,  in  astronomy,  a  constellation  in  the  northern 
hemisphere. 

PE'RSHORE,  aneatold  town  of  Worcestershire,  contain- 
ing 2  churches,  and  about  3000  houses.  It  is  a  considerable 
ilior{)uglifare  in  the  lower  road  from  Worcester  to  London, 
and  has  a  manufacture  of  stockinj;s.  It  is  seated  on  (he 
N.  side  of  the  Avon,  near  its  junction  with  the  river 
Bow,  9  miles  W,  N.  W.  of  London.  Markets  on  Tuesday 
and  Saturday. 

PE'RSIA,  a  large  kingdom  of  Asia,  consisting  of  several 
provinces,  which  at  dift'erent  times,  have  had  their  particular 
kings  ;  the  inhabitants  call  it  Iran,  for  the  word  Persia  is  de- 
lived  from  that  part  of  it  called  Pars  or  Pars,  of  which  Schi- 
ras  is  the  capital.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Little  Tarlary, 
the  CasiMan  Sea,  Carasm  or  Corasm,  and  Great  Bokaria ;  on 
the  S.  by  the  Persian  Gulph  and  Sea  ;  on  the  W.  by  Turkey 
in  Asia  ;  and  on  the  E.  by  Great  Bokaria  and  tlie  empire  of 
the  Great  Mogul.  It  is  about  1224  miles  in  length  from  l'^. 
to  W.  and  yoo  in  breadth  from  N.  to  S.  No  country  in  the 
Morld  bears  a  more  differeutcharacter  than  this  ;  for  in  the 
N.  and  »E.  parts  it  is  mountainous  and  cold  ;  in  the  middle 
and  S.  E.  parts  sandy  and  desert,  in  the  S~.  and  W.  level  and 
extremely  fertile,  though  for  several  months  very  hot.  The 
soil,produces  all  sorts  of  pulse  and  corn,  except  oats  and  rye. 
They  have  cotton  in  great  abundance,  and,  among  other  do- 
nicsiic  animals,  camels  and  bnil'aloes,  and  their  horses  are 
very  numerous.  In  several  iilaces  naptha,  a  sort  of  bitumen, 
rises  out  of  the  ground  ;  and  they  have  mines  of  gold,  silver, 
iron,  Turkey-stones,  and  salt ;  but  the  two  first  of  these  arc 
not  worked,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  wood.  Tliey  have 
a  great  deal  of  cotton  cloth,  some  pearls,  and  a  large  qiianf  ity 
of  silk,  besides  manufactures  of  silk,  and  very  hue  carpets. 
They  liave  also  all  sorts  of  fruits,  excellent  wine,  and  a  great 
number  of  mulberry-trccs,  with  the  leaves  of  which  they  feed 
the  silk-vvorms ;  likewise  dates,  pistachia-nuts,  and  trees 
•which  produce  manna.  They  have  large  flocks  of  sheep  and 
goats ;  the  tails  of  the  former  are  of  a  monstrous  size.  With 
regard  to  religion,  they  are  generally  Mahometans.  Ispahan 
is  the  capital  town. 

PERSIAN  GULPri,  a  very  large  gulph  between  Persia 
and  Arabia  Felix,  in  Asia.  Its  entrance  is  about  30  miles 
over,  but  within  it  is  near  180  in  breadth,  and  about  420 
miles  in  length. 

To  PERSrST,  V.  n.  [from  persisto,  Lat.]  to  continue  firm 
and  resolute  in  an.undertaking  or  opinion. 

PERSI'STANCE,  orPERSISTENCY,  /.steadiness;  con- 
stancy ;  obstinacy  ;  obduracy. 

PERSI  STIVE,  a.  steady  ;  persevering. 

PE'RSON,  s.  \peisoiui,  Lat.  personnc,  Fr.]  a  thinking,  rn- 
teliigent  being,  that  has  reason  or  reflection,  and  can  consi- 
der itself  as  Itself,  t.  e.  the  same  thinking  thing  in  difler- 
ent  times  or  places.  An  individual,  or  particular  man  or 
woman.  A  human  being.  A  man  or  woman.  Jn  person, 
one's  self,  opposed  to  a  deputy  or  representative.  External 
appearance.  Character.  In  Grammar,  the  quality  of  the 
noun  which  modifies  a  verb. 

PE'RSONABLE,  a.  handsome,  or  of  good  appearance. 
In  law,  one  who  may  maintain  any  plea  in  a  court  of  jus- 
tice. 

PE'RSON  AGE,  s.  \personaf;e,  Fr.J  a  man  or  woman  of 
some  rank  or  eminence.  Air,  stature,  external  appearance. 
A  character  assumed  or  represented. 

PERSON AL,  a.  iperscnel,  Fr.  fioin persona,  a  person,  Lat.] 
belonging  to  men  or  women,  opposed  to  things.  Peculiar ; 
proper  to ;  relating  to  one's  private  character  or  actions. 
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Presenf,  eppos«l  to  representative.  Persanal  estate.  Im 
law,  sonwlhius;  moveable,  or  appendant  to  the  person.  Jii, 
grammar,  applied  to  a  verb  which  has  the  modifications  af 
three  persons  in  each  number. 

PERSONALITY,  i.  the  existence  or  individuality  of  any 
one. 

PE'RSONALLY,  ad.  in  one's  own  person.  Particularly. 
With  regard  to  individuality  to  any  one. 

To  PERSONATE,  v.  a.  [from  fersoiat,  a  person,  Lat.]  to 
represent  by  a  fictitious  or  assumed  character,  so  as  to  pass 
for  another.  To  act  or  represent  on  the  stage.  To  coun- 
terfeit. To  resemble.  To  describe.  Obsolete  in  tlie  last 
sense. 
PERSONATION,  {.counterfeiting  of  another  person. 
PERSONIFICATION,  s.  prosopopaia;  the  change  of 
things  to  persons ;  as,  "  Confusion  heard  his  voice."  Par. 
Lost. 

To  PERSO'NIF  Y,  v.  a.  to  represent  things  as  if  thej  were 
persons. 

PERSPE'CTIVE,  s.  rfrom;j<-r,through,  and  spicio,  to  look, 
Lat.]  a  spying-glass;  a  glass  ihrough  which  things  are 
viewed.  'Thescience  by  which  things  are  ranged  in  painting 
in  their  proper  proportions.    A  view  or  visto. 

PERSPECTIVE,  a.  optic,  or  relating  to  the  science  of 
vision. 

PERSPICA'CIOUS,  (perspihishions)  a.  [from  per,  through, 
and  spieio,  to  took,  Lat.] quick  sighted  ;  sharp-witted  ;  quick 
of  apprehension. 

PERSPICA  CIOUSNESS,  (pcrspihethiovincss)  s.  the  qua. 
lity  of  perceiving  or  discovering  quickly. 

PERSPiCA'CITY,  *.  \perspicttciti,  Fr.]  quickness  of  sight 
or  apprehension  ;  sagacity. 

PERSPrCIENCE,(p«'».s/);s/i(>«ce}i.  [from per,  through,  and 
spieio,  to  look,  Lat.]  the  act  of  looking  sharply,  perfect 
knowledge. 

PERSPI'CIL,  *.  [from  per,  through,  and  spieio,  to  look, 
Lat.j  a  glass  through  which  things  are  viewed;  an  optic 
glass.     Little  used. 

PERSPICUITY,  s.  [perspiciM,  Fr.]  the  quality  of  being 
transparent ;  applied  to  the  mind,  easiness  to  be  understood 
or  coniprelirnrli'd. 

PERSPrCUOUS,  a.  Yhomper,  through, and  spieio,  lo  look, 
Lat.]  clear;  transparent;  such   as  may    be  seen   through. 
Easy  to  be  understood. 
PERSPICUOUSLY,  ad.  dearly,  not  obscurely. 
PERSPI'CUOU'SNESS,  s.  the  quality  of  being"  easily  un- 
derstood or  seen  through. 

PERSPi'RABLE,  a.  such  as  may  be  emitted  through  the 
pores  of  the  skin. 

PERSPIRATION,  *.  [from  per,  through,  and  sfiro,  to 
exhale,  Lat.]  tlie  act  of  emitting  through  the  skin. 

PERSPI'IIATIVE,  a.  performing  the  act  of  perspira^ 
tion. 

To  PKRSPI'RE,  V.  n.  [from  per,  through,  and  spiro,  to 
exhale,  Lat.]  to  emit  through  the  pores  of  the  skin.  To  be 
excreted  by  t!ie  skin. 

To  PERSTRINGE,  v.  a.  [from  per,  here  used  as  a  nega- 
tive particle,  and  strinsro,  to  grasp  hard,  Lat.]  to  graze  upon, 
or  touch  slightly  ;  to  glance  upon. 
PERSUADABLE,  a.  such  as  may  be  persuaded. 
To  PERSUADE,  (the  u,  in  this  and  the  following  wortis, 
is  pronounced  like  w)  v.  a.  [from  per,  thoroughly,  and  suadeo, 
to  persuade,  Lat.]  lo  prevail  upon,  convince,  or   bring 
over  to  any  opinions  by  arguments.    To  inculcate  by  argu- 
ments., 
PERSCJA'DER,  s.  one  who  influences  by  arguments. 
PERSUA'SIBLE,  (perstiaiible)  a.  [from   per,  thoroughly, 
and  suadeo,  to  persuade,  Lat.J  to  be  intluenced  by  argu- 
ments 

PERSUA'SIBLENESS,  f.  the  quality  of  being  influenced 
bv  arguments. 

"PERSUA'SION,  (persuazlmn)  s.  [from  per,  thoroughly, 
and  suadeo,  to  persuade,  Lat.J  the  act  ol  influencing  ta« 
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IviVginent  and'passions  by  arguments  or  motives.    Tbe  state- 
«!' being  persuaded  ;  opinion. 

PERSUASIVE,  {perswdzhe)  a.[persuasi/,  Fr.] Iiaving  the 
power  to  pe'rsiiade. 

PERSU A'SIVELY,  (ptrswazively)  ad.  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  persuade. 

PERSUA'SIVENESS,  {pertwdziveness)  s.  tbc  quality  of 
influencing  the  passions. 

PERSUA'SORY,  (permasnry)  a.  [from  per,  thoroughly, 
and  smdeo,  to  persuade,  Lat.j  haviiig  the  power  to  per- 
suade. 

PERT,  a.  [pert,  Brit,  and  Belg.  appeii,  Ft.]  lively  and 
1>risk.     Saucy,  bold,  petulant. 

To  PEin  .4  IN,  ».  o.  \i>erli»eo,  from  teneo,  to  hold,  Lat.] 
lo  belong  or  relate  to.     Used  with  to. 

PEUTEREBRATlON,*.lfroiii  per,  through,  and  terebro, 
to  bore,  Lat.j  the  act  of  Doring  tlirough. 

PERTERREFA'CTION,*.  [from  per,  thoroughlv,  terreo, 
to  aifrigiit,  and  f ado,  to  make,  Lat.]  the  act  of  afTrigliting, 
greativ  ;  a  great  fright. 

l_  Perth,  a  very  U'lndsome  town  of  Scotland,  capital  of 
a  county  of  the  same  name,  containing  about  11,000  inha- 
bitants. It  consists,  chiefly,  of  une  wide  street,  well  paved, 
but  ill  built;  from  which  two  others  branch  oft',  at  riglit 
an;jlcs  on  each  side.  Before  the  reign  of  James  II.  in  1437, 
the  kings  of  Scotland  gencrallv  resided  at  Perth,  as  the 
metropolis  of  the  kingdom.  'Vhe  town  has  greatly  in- 
creased within  the  last  70  yeans,  carries  on  considerable 
manufactures  of  linen  and  cotton,  and  exports  large  quanti- 
ties of  salmon.  Perlh  is  agreeably  seated  (with  a  beautiful 
approach  to  it,)  on  the  western  b;ink  of  the  Tay,  which  is 
liere  crossed  l>y  an  elegant  stone-bridge  of  9  arches  (to 
which  the  tide  comes  up,  the  river  S)eing  navigable  for  small 
vessels.).3S  niHrs  N.  N.  W.  of  Edinburgh. 

PETITHSIIIRE,  a  county  of  Scotland,  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  the  shires  of  Inverness  and  Aberdeen,  on  the  E.  by 
Angus-shire  and  the  Frith  ofTay  ;  on  the  S.  E.  and  S.  by  the 
counties  of  Fife,  Kinross,  Clackmannan,  and  Stirling;  and 
on  the  W.  bv  Dumbartonshire  and  Argyleshire.  It  extends 
alwut  60  mifes  from  N.  to  S.  and  upwards  of  60  from  E.  to 
W.  The  northern  district,  called  Athol,  is  uncommonly 
wild  and  mountainous ;  the  (ive  others,  viz.  Braedalbane, 
Gourie,  Montcith,  Stormont,  and  Stirathern,  are  more 
champaign,  and  fdftile  in  corn  and  pasture. 

I'ERTlNA  ClOUS,  (perti7iathious)  a.  [fio  m  perlineo,  to  hold 
fast  or  pertain,  Lat.j  obstinate ;  stubborn  ;  not  to  be  con- 
vinced ;  constant,  resolute. 

PERTINACIOUSLY,  {pertinashiously)  r^d.  obstinately  ; 
stubbornly. 

PER'rrNA'CIOUSNESS,  {pertinishiomncsi)  PERTI- 
KA'CITYjf.  obstinacy.  Stiibbornness.  Reiolutiou.  Con- 
stancy. 

PE'RTINACY,  J.  [from  pe)-/i«co,  to  holdfast  or  pertuin, 
Lat.j  obstinacv,  steadiness,  or  persistency. 

PERTINENCE,  or  PERTINENCY  s.  ]^itom  pertineo, 
•to  hold  fast  or  pertain,  Lat.]  justness  of  relation  to  the  mat- 
ter in  hand  ;  propriety  or  suitableness  to  the  purpose. 

PERTINENT,  a.  [pertinent,  from  pertineo,  to  hold  fast 
or  pertain,  Lat.]  opposite  ;  suitable  to  the  purpose.  Re- 
lating; regarding:  concerning.     Used  with  (o. 

PE'RTINKNTLY,  ad.  to  the  purpose  ;  appositely. 

PE'RTINENTNESS,  *.  the  quality  of  suiting,  or  being 
apposite  to  what  it  is  applied  to. 

PERTI'NGENT,  a.  [pertiTigens,  from  tttTigo,  to  touch, 
I.at.J reaching  to  ;  touching. 

PE'RTLY,  ad,  in  a  brisk,  lively,  saucy,  or  petulant 
manner. 

PE'RTNE.SS,  «.  brisk  folly  ;  sauciness, petulance ;  smart- 
ness; audacity;  petty  livelmcss ;  sprightliness  without  dig- 
iiitv  or  solidity. 

PERTRA'KSIRNT,  a.  [pertransiens,  Lat.]  passing  over. 

ToPERTURB,  PERTURBATE,  v.  «.  [from  per,  tho- 
roughly, and  turbo,  to  disturb,  Lat.j  lo  disquiet,  disorder, 
or  put  iato  confusion ;  to  disturb. 


-  PERTURBATION,  s.  [from  per,  thoroughly,  and  tnrlt, 
to  disturb,  Lat.]  atiy  thing  which  destroys  the  tranquillity, 
or  raises  a  commotion  of  the  passions.  Disorder;  confu- 
sion; commotion;  disturbance. 

PP:RTURBAT0R,  s.  [Lat.]  one  that  raises  commotions. 

PERTU'SED,  {pertuxed)  a.  [from  per,  through,  and  ttmdo, 
to  beat,  Lat.l  bored  ;  punched  ;  pierced  with  holes. 

PERTU'SlON,  (perluzhon)  s.  [from  per,  through,  and 
tnndo,  to  beat,!^^]  the  act  of  piercing  or  punching.  A  hole 
made  by  piercing. 

To  PlikVAD E,  V.  a.  [from  per,  through,  and  vado,  to  pass, 
Lat.  J,to  pass  through;  to  permeate;  to  pass  through  the  whole 
extension.  "  What  but  God  pervades,  adjusts,  and  agitates 
the  whole."  Thomson. 

FERVA'SION,  (pcd'ozAon)  s.  the  act  of  passing  through. 

PERVE'RSE,  a.  [from  ^er,  through,  fand  verto,  to  turn, 
Lat.]  distorted  from  the  right.  Obstinate  in  the  wrong; 
untractable  ;  petulant ;  vexatious  ;  peevish. 

PERVE'RSELY,  ad.  with  intent  to  vex.  Spitefully. 
Crossly.    With  petty  malignity. 

PKRVE'RSENESS,  s.  spiteful  [crossntss  ;  petulance  ; 
pcevislmess. 

PERVE'RSION,  s.  [perversion,  Fr.J  the  act  of  changing  or 
perverting  to  something  worse. 

'PERVERSITY, s. [from  per,  through,  and  verlo,  to  turn, 
Lat.j  crossness;  perverseness  ;  frowardness;  peevishness; 
petulance. 

To  PERVERT,  v.  a.  [from  per,  through,  and  verto,  to 
turn,  Lat.]  to  misapply  or  distort  wilfully  from  the  true 
end,  meaning,  or  purpose.  To  turn  from  right  to  wrong  ; 
lo  corrupt. 

PERVE'RTER,  *.  one  that  changes  any  thing  from  good 
to  bad,  or  wilfully  distorts  any  thing  from  the  rignt  purpose ; 
a  corrupter. 

PERVERTIBLE,  a.  that  mav  be  easily  perverted. 

PERVESTIGATION,  s.  [fi^ni  pene'siigo,  to  trace  tho: 
roughlv,  Lat.j  diligent  search  or  inquiry. 

PERVICA'^CIOUS,  {pervikasbiom)  a.  [{rom  pervicax,  Lat.] 
spitefully  or  peevishly  obstinate  ;  headstrong  ;  stubborn. 

PERVICA'CIOUSLY,  (pervikishiously)  ad.  with  spiteful 
obstinacy. 

PERVICA'CITY,  PERVICA'CIOUSNESS,  PERVICA- 
CY,  [irom  pervicax,  obstinate,  Lat.j  spiteful  obstinacy. 

Pt'RVIOUS,  a.  [from  per,  through,  and  via,  a  way,  Lat.] 
capable  of  being  passed  through  ;  permeable. 

PE'RVIOUSNESS,  j.  the.qualify  of  permitting  passage 
through. 

PERU',  *.  a  large  country  of  S.  America,  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  Popayan,  on  the  W.  by  the  S.  Sea,  on  the  S.  by  Chili, 
and  on  tlie  E.  by  a  ridge  of  prodigious  high  mountains, 
called  the  Cordilleras  de-los- Andes,  being  about  1600  miles 
in  length  from  N.  to  S.  and,  185  in  breadUi  from  E.  to  \V. 
between  the  Andes  and  the  S.  Sea  ;  but  in  other  places  it  is 
much  broader,  and,  according  to  some,  300  miles.  It  never 
rains  in  this  country,  and  they  hardly  know  what  thunder 
and  lightning  are,  unless  towards  tne  tops  of  the  above 
mountains;  all  the  tops  of  these  mouutalnsare  covered  with 
snow  to  a  very  great  height,  and  there  are  several  volcanoes, 
which  burn  continually.  The  best  houses  in  this  country 
are  made  ofa  sort  of  reeds  like  bamboo-canes,  and  covered 
with  thatch,  or  palm-leaves.  Peru  is  inhabited  by  the  Spa- 
niards, who  conquered  it,  and  the  native  Americans.  These 
last,  who  live  among  the '.forests,  form  as  it  were  so  many 
small  republics,  which  are  directed  by  a  Spanish  priest,  ana 
by  their  governor,  assisted  by  other  original  natives,*  that 
serve  as  officers.  They  have  no  distrust,  for  they  leave' the 
doors  of  their  huts  always  open,  though  they  have  cotton, 
calibashes,  and  a  sort  of  aloes,  of  which  they  make  thread, 
and  several  other  small  matters  which  they  trade  with,  and 
which  mi^ht  be  easily  stolen.  They  go  naked,_  and  paint 
their  bodies  with  a  red  drug,  called  rocu.  Their  skins  are 
of  a  red  copper  colour  ;  and  they  have  no  beards  nor  hair 
on  any  part  of  their  bodies,  except  their  heads,  where  it  is 
black,  long,  and  coarse.    Those  tnat  are  not  much  exposed 
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<o  tlie  weatlier  ure.  of  a  lighter  colour  than  tne  rest.  They 
hivve  a  Kreat  luiinber  of  fruits,  plants,  and  trees,  not  known 
ill  Europe  ;  however,  some  of  their  physical  dri^js  are 
I)rouy;ht  over,  which  arc  of  excellent  use,  and  are  well 
known  in  druggists'  shops,  particularly  the  Jesuit's  hark, 
and  Peruvian  balsam.  This  country  is  divided  into  live 
great  audiences. 

PERUKE,  s.  [pintqiif,  Fr.]  a  periwig,  or  false  hair  worn 
as  an  ornament,  or  to  conceal  haldness. 

To  PE'RUKE,  V.  a.  to  dress  with  adscititious  hair. 

PE'RUKEMAKER,  i.  a  maker  of  perukes;  a  wiymakcr. 

PERU'SAL,  (pn-ftzal)  s.  the  act  of  reading. 

To  PERUSE,  (peruze)v.  n. [from  per,  through,  and  vtor, 
to  use,  Lat.j  to  read.    Figuratively,  to  observe  or  examine. 

PERU'.SER,  {perUzer)  s.  one  that  reads  or  examines. 

PES A'DE,  «.  fFr.j  a  motion  made  by  a  horse  in  raising 
and  lifting  up  his  fore  quarters,  and  keeping  his  hind  legs 
upon  the  ground  without  stirring. 

PE'SSAliy,  *.  [pessaire,  I'^r.J  a  medicine  of  an  oblong 
form  to  thrust  up  the  uterus,  Ax. 

PEST,  s.  [pestis,  Lat.]  a  plague  ;  any  'thing  mischicTOus 
or  destructive. 

To  PE'STER,  V.  a.  [pester^  Fr.]  to  disturb,  perplex,  ha- 
rass, vex,  turmoil,  encumber. 

PESTERER,  *.one  that  pesters  or  disturbs. 

PE'STEI'OUS,  a.  encumbering  ;  cumbersome. 

PESTIIOUSE,  s.  an  hospital  for  persons  infected  witli 
the  plague ;  a  la/aretto. 

PESTITEROUS,  a.  [frompfrfw,  a  pestilence,  and/«-o,  to 
bring,  Lat.]  infectious  hke  the  plague.  Destructive  ;  mis- 
chievous ;  pestilential ;  malignant ;  contagious  ;  belong- 
ing to  the  plagne. 

PE'STILENCE,  t.\  pestilence,  Fr.' pettilentia,  Lat.]  a  con- 
tagious distemper ;  plague;  pest. 

PE'STILENT,  a.  [  pf.stilence,  Lat.  pestilent,  Fr.J  producing 
plagues;  mischievous;  destructive.  In  ludicrous  language, 
used  to  exaggerate  the  meaning  of  another  word. 

PESTILENTIAL,  {pestHinshial)  a.  \ pestilentiel,  FrJ  par- 
taking of  the  nature  of,  or  producing  the  plague.  Conta- 
gious ;  destructive  ;  pernicious. 

PE'STILENTLY,  ad.  mischievously;  destructively. 

P£STILLATION,  s.  [from  pistiUmn,  a  pestle,  Lat.]  the 
act  of  breaking  or  pounding  in  a  mortar. 

PE'STLE,  i.  [from  ;>i»«u,  to  bruise,  Lat.  J  an  instrument 
used  to  pound  with  in  a  mortar;  Pestle  of  pork,  a  gammon 
of bacon.  ' 

PET,  s.  [from  despit,  Fr.  impetus,  Lat.  or  petit,  P'r.  because 
,  it  signifies  only  a  slight  resentment]  a  slight  fit  of  anger  or 
resentment;  a  cade  lamb;  a  house  lamb.  Figuratively,  a 
favourite. 

PETAL,  i.  [petalum,  Lat. J  in  botany,  the  coloured  leaves 
which  compose  the  flowers  of  plants. 

PETALOUS,  fl.  having  flower  leaves. 

PETAR,  PETARD,  s.  [petard,  Fr.  petardo,  Ital.]  an  en- 
gine of  metal,  shaped  like  a  hat,  charged  with  fine  powder, 
•overed  with  madrier  or  plank,  to  which  it  is  fastened  by  a 
rope  running  tlirough  the  rings  or  handles  round  its  rim, 
and  is  used  to  blow  up  gates,  &c. 

PETCHELl,  a  province  of  China,  the  chief  in  the  whole 
empire  ;  bounded  on  the  K.  by  the  Yellow  Sea ;  on  the  N. 
by  the  great  wall ;  on  the  \V.  by  Chan-si ;  an<l  on  the  S.  by 
Chaug-tong,  and  Honun.  It  contains  Pekin,  the  principal 
city  in  the  empire  on  which  140  towns  depend,  besides  a 
vast  number  of  villages.  All  the  riches  of  China,  are  brought 
into  this  province,  particularly  to  Pekin. 

PETE'CHIAL,  {/>cftAjW)«.  (from /)£fec/ii«,  Lat.J  marked 
With  pestilential  spots. 

PETER,  St.  As  it  is  not  necessary  to  recite,  we  there- 
fore omit,  so  much  of  the  history  of  this  great  apostle  as  is 
related  in  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts,  and  shall  only  mention 
Vhat  is  said  of  him  by  profane  authors.  The  particulars  of 
5f.  Peter's  fife  are  little  known,  from  the  51st  year  of  the 
vulgar  sera,  in  which  the  council  of  Jerusalem  was  held,  till 
liis  last  journey  to  Rome,  which  was  some  time  before  his 
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death.  Bein^  so«n  thrown  into  prison,  if  is  said  lie  contt- 
niied  (here  nine  months  ;  at  last  he  was  crucified  at  Rome, 
in  the  Via  Ostia,  with  his  head  downwards  as  he  himself 
had  desired  of  his  executioners;  this  he  iii<l  out  of  humility, 
as  thinking  it  too  "reat  an  honour  to  sutler  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  his  master  Christ  had  done.  His  festival  is  celebrated 
with  that  of  St.  Paul  on  the  29th  of  June.  Sr.  Peter  died  in 
tlie  G6th  year  of  the  vulgar  sera,  after  having  been  bishop  of 
Rome,  (as  some  writers  affirm)  24  or  23  years.  His  age 
might  be  about  74  or  75 years. 

PETERBOROUGH,  (/'an-6orS)atown  or  city  of  North- 
amptonshire, with  a  bishop's  see,  and  a  market  ou  Saturday. 
It  is  not  a  large  place  ;  for  it  has  but  one  parish  church  be- 
sides the  cathedral,  which  was  formerly  a  monastery,  and  is 
a  majestic  structure.  It  sends  two  members  to  parliament. 
It  contains  about  3500  inhabitants,  and  is  38  miles  S.  of 
Boston,  and  77  N.  by  W.  of  London. 

PETER  PENCE,  an  antient  levy  or  tax  of  a  penny  on 
each  house  throughout  England  paid  to  the  pope. 

PETERSBURGH,  a  large  handsome  city  of  Russia,  and 
in  Ingria,  built  by  Peter  the  G'reat,  czar  of  Muscovy,  in 
1703,  and  is  the  capital  town  of  the  whole  empire.  'It  is 
of  prodigious  extent,  and  contained  not  long  ago  60,000 
houses,  great  and  small.  There  are  built  here  many  palaces, 
a  college,  a  military  school,  and  an  exchange.  Trade  flou- 
rishes greatly  here,  because  it  is  the  seat  of  the  emperors, 
and  because  foreigners  have  the  same  privileges  as  the  na- 
tives of  the  place.  All  religions  are  tolerated,  and  there  are 
packet-boats,  by  which  intelligence  is  conveyed  to  different 
places.  The  inhabitants  also  carry  on  a  trade- with  the 
Chinese  and  Persians.  They  have  woollen  and  linen  manu- 
factures here,  paper-mills,  powder-mills,  places  for  pre- 
paring saltpetre,  brimstone,  and  laboratories  for  fireworks. 
llere  are  also  yards  for  making  ropes,  cables  and  tackling 
foi  ships  ;  a  foundeiy,  where  cannon  and  mortars  are  cast;  aa 
also  a  printing-house.  Some  streets  of  this  city  are  regular 
and  well-built ;  and  among  the  most  elegant  structures  may 
be  reckoned  the  great  chancellor's  house,  that  of  the  vice- 
chancellor,  and  f  nme  others.  They  arc  mostly  brick,  plas- 
tered over ;  and  though  the  climate  is  so  very  cold,  yet  they 
have  more  windows  than  they  generally  have  in  England. 
There  are  20  Russian  churches,  and  4  Lutheran,  besides 
thoscof  the  Calvinists,  Dutch,  English,  and  Roman  Catlio- 
lics ;  and  the  number  of  inhabitants  are  now  reckoned  at 
120,700,  most  of  whom  came  to  settle  here  from  other  coun- 
tries, there  hcing  not  many  original  Russians  among  them. 
It  is  355mifes  N.  W.  of  Moscow,  550  N.  E.  of  Vicuna.  625 
N.  E.  of  Copenhagen,  300  N.  E.  of  Stockholm,  and  1260  N. 
E.  of  Paris.     Lat.  59.  50.  N.  Ion.  30.  19.  E.  = 

PETERSFIELD,  a  handsome  town  of  Hampshire,  with 
a  market  on  Saturday.  It  is  18  miles  N.  E.  of  Portsmouth, 
62  S.  W.  of  London,  and  sends  two  members  to  parlia- 
ment. 

PE'TERAVORT,  s.  a  plant. 

PETHERTON,  NORTH,  a  town  of  Somersetshire,  8 
miles  NE.  of  Taunton,  12  N\V.  of  S.  Petherton,  and  140  W, 
by  S.  of  Loudon.    Market  on  Saturday. 

PETHERTON,  (South)  a  town  in  Somersetshire,  with  a 
market  on  Tue.sdav.  It  is  seated  on  the  river  Parret,  18 
miles  S.  hy  W.  of  Wells,  and  131  W.  by  S.  of  London. 

PETI'T,  (;>e«y)  o. [Fr.] small,  little,  trivial;  inconsider- 
able. 

PETITION,  {pctUhon^s.  [from  peto,  to  request,  Lat.]  xf^ 
quest ;  intreaty  ;  supplication.  Prayer  ;  or  a  single  arti- 
cle of  a  prayer. 

To  PETITION,  {petis?ion)v.'a.  to  request,  solicit,  suppli- 
cate. 

PETITIONARILY,  ad.  by  way  of  begging  the  ques- 
tion. 

FETTTIOSXRY,  (petishonary)  a.  supphcalory ;  contain^ 
ine  petitions  or  requests. 

PETITIONER,  (pp<w/io"*r)*.  one  who  petitions. 
■  PETITORY  a.  (^from  peto,  to  request,  Lat.]  petitioning; 
claiming  the  property  of  any  thing. 
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PETRE,  (pcfer) ».  [from  pefra,  a  stone,  Latjmtreor  salt- 
petre. 

„   PETRIO'SCENT,  «.  [from  peira,  a  stone,  Lat.J  growing  or 
turiiiuir  into  stone. 

PI'/rUIFA'C'J'ION,  f.  [from  prtro,  a  stone,  and  facto,  to 
make,  Lat.J  the  act  of  cliaiigin°;  into  stone.  Something  made 
of  stone. 

PETRIFACTIVE,  a.  [from  pefya,  a  stone,  and  facio,  to 
make,  Lat.J  having  flie  power  to  turn  into  stone. 

PETRl'Fir,  a.  [from  petra,  a  stone,  and  facio,  to  luake, 
Lat.J  huvins  the  power  to  change  into  stone. 

To  PE'TllIFY,  r.  a.  [from  petra,  a  stone,  and  facio,  to 
make,  Lat.J  to  ciiange  to  stone.  Neuterlj',  to  becony; 
stone. 

PETROL,  PETROLEUM,  #.  [pctrok,  Fr.J  a  black,  liquid 
bitumen,  floating  on  the  water  of  springs. 

I'ETRONEL,  t.  [petrina!,  Fr.Ja  pistol ;  a  small  gun  used 
by  horsemen. 

f  ETTICOAT,  (pittikot)  I.  [pfftir/  ar.d  eont\  a  small  coat. 
The  lower  part  of  a  woman's  dress,  which  is  tied  round,  and 
Jiangs  down  from  her  waist. 

PETTI  FOGGIER,  t.  [corrupted  from  petlivoguer,  of 
petit  and  copier,  P'r.J  a  petty  small-rate  d;;bbler  in  law,  who 
deals  only  in  trifling,  vevatiocs,  orknavi»h  causes. 

PETfJ(HvEE,*.ashrub,  tailed  by  some  kftce-holly,  and 
butcher's  broom. 

PE'TTINESS,  f.  smallnes?.    Iiiconsiderableness. 

PETTISH,  a,  easily  provoked  to  slight  anger ;  fretful ; 
peevish. 

PETTI.SHNESS,*.  the  qualify  of  being  pettish. 

PETTITOES,  IS.  the  feet  of  a  sucking  pig.  The  feet,  in 
burlesque. 

PETTO,  s.  [Ital.]  the  breast.    Figuratively,  privacy. 

PETTY,  a.  Ipetit,  Fr.j  inconsiderable  ;  inferior ;  little. 

PETTyML"GUET.  ».  the  vellow  goose-grass. 

PETULAXCK,  I'llTULANCY,  s.  [petulantia,  Lat.J 
saucint'ss ;  peevisimcss  ;  wantonness. 

PETULA  NT,  a.  [petulant,  Lat.]  perverse  ;  saucy ; 
wanton. 

PETULANTLY,  ad.  with  petulance ;  with  saucy 
••rtness. 

PETUNTSE,  or  PETUNSE,  s.  one  of  the  two  earths  or 
fcssil  substances  of  which  the  porcelain  ware  of  China  is 
made.    The  other  is  termed  Kaolin. 

PET\VORTH,  a  town  in  Sussex,  with  a  market  on 
Saturday,  12  miles  N.  E.  of  Chichester,  and  47  S.  W.  of 
JLondoii. 

PEW,  i.[pwje,  Belg.J  a  seat  inclosed  in  a  church. 

PE'WET,  t.  [piewit,  Rolg.J  a  water  fowl.    The  lapwing. 

PE'WTER,  s.  [peante);]Mj;.\  an  artificial  metal,  made 
of  brass,  lead,  and  tin.  Dishes  and  plates  made  of  pewter. 
Adicctivelv,  any  thing  made  of  pewter. 

PE'WTi':ilER,  f.  one  that  deals  in  things  made  of  pew- 
ter ;  a  smith  who  works  in  pewter. 

PH.Tlie  reader  will  remember  thatpA  has  the  sound  of/ 
in  all  tin?  following  words. 

,  PILENOMENON,  i.  [from  phainomai,  to  appear,  Gr.J  an 
appearance  in  the  works  of  nature  or  the  heavens.  Any 
jhiu"  that  strikes  by  its  novelty'. 

PHAGEDENA,  J.  [from  p/ia>^o  and  edo,  both  signifying 
to  eat,  Gr.l  an  ulcer  where  the  sharpness  of  the  hupjours  eats 
away  the  iflesh. 

PHAGEDENIC,  PIIAGEDE'NOUS,  o.  Iphagidimque, 
FrJ  eating,  corroding. 

PHALA'NGER,  s.  in  zoology,  an  animal  oftheoppossum 
kind,  which  inhabits  the  East  India  islands. 

PHA'LANXj*.  fl-at.]  a  large  square  battalion  of  infantry, 
set  close  to  each  other,  with  tlicir  shields  joined,  and  pikes 
turned  cross-ways.  In  anatomy,  the  three  rows  of  small 
bones  in  th?  fingers. 

PHA'NTASM,  {fantazm)  PHANTA'SM.A,  (Jantizma) 
$.  [from  phainomai,  to  appear,  Or.]  sometbjng  appearing 
Auly  to  the  imagination.^ 
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'  PHANTA'STIC,  PHANTA'STICAL,  a.  [fwm pimnomai, 
to  appear,  Gr.]  See  Fantastical. 

PHA'NTOM,  s.  [phaiUome,  Fr.J  a  spectre  or  apparitioi». 
A  fancied  vision. 

FHARISA'IC.Mj,  a.  (from  tire  Pharisees>  a  religious  sect 
among  the  Jews,  rrmarkable  for  their  hypocrisy)  like  a  Pha. 
see  ;  hypocritiral;  having  an  external  appearance  of  reli- 
gion, but  inwardly  vicious. 

PHA'RISEES,  a  famous  sect  of  the  J-ews,  who  distin- 
guished themselves  by  their  zeal  for  i he  tradilions  of  the 
elders,  which  they  derived  from  tlie  same  tountaiii  with  the 
written  word  itself;  pretending  that  both  were  delivered  to 
Moses  on  Mount  Sinai,  and  were  therefore  both  of  equal  au- 
thority. From  tlieir  rigorous  observance  of  these  traditions, 
they  looked  on  themselves  a*  more  holy  than  other  men,  anri 
therefore  separated  themselves  from  those  whom  they 
thought  sinners  or  profane,  so  as  not  to  cat  or  drink  witJi 
them;  and  hence,  from  the  Hebrew  word  parash,  which 
signifies  to  separate,  they  had  the  name  of  Pharisees,  of 
Separatists. 

PHARMACEUTIC,  PHARMACEUTICAL,  «.  [f.om 
f.harmalton,  a  medicine,  Gr.]  relating  to  the  knowledge  or 
art  of  pharmaev  or  preparation  of  medicines. 

PHARMACOLOGIST,  s.  [from  pharmakoH,  a  medicinr, 
and  logos,  a  discourse,  Gr.J  one  who  writes  upon  drugs. 

PHARMACOLOGY,  *.  [from  pMarmaliou,  a  medicine, 
and  bg-0«,  a  discourse,  Gr.]  the  knowledge  of  drugs  and  me- 
dicines. 

:  PHARMACOPOEIA,  s.  [from  phm-maftou,  a  medicitie, 
andpoieo,  to  make,  Gr.]  a  dispensatory  ;  a  book  containing 
rules  for  the  composition  of  medicines. 

I'HARMACOPOLIST,  s.  [from  pharmahm,  medicine, 
and  poleo,  to  deal,  Gr.J  an  apothecary  ;  one  «ho  sells  me- 
dicines. 

PHA'RMACY,  *.  [from  sharmakou,  medicine,  Gr.]  the  art 
of  choosing,  preparing,  and  mix,ing  medicines. 

PHAROS,  or  PHARE,  s.  [Gr.J  is  a  light  house  or  » 
pile  raised  near  a  port,  where  a  tire  is  kept  buruing  in  the 
night  to  guide  and  direct  vessels  nearat  baud. 

PHARYNGOTOMY,  *.  [from  nl.arynx,  tlie  wind-pip<>.  . 
aiid  temno,  to  cut,  Gr.J  the  act  of  making  an  incision  iiito  tin! 
wind-pipe,  used  when  some  tumor  in  the   throi^t  hindeiv^  • 
respiration. 

PHA'SELS,  s.  [phaseoli,  Lat.J  French  beans. 

PHA'SIS,  s.\irovap}iainomai,  to  appear,  Gr.  plural  ;>AT.n>*,| 
the  several  appearances  of  illimnnation  observed  in  the 
planets.  The  several  manners  in  which  the  planets  appcw 
dluminated  by  the  sun,  as  seen  from  the  earth. 

PHASM,  (/aun)  f.  [from  p/wiHCPWiBi,  to  appear,  Gr.]  ap- 
pearance ;  phantom. 

PHE'ASANT,  (Jezant)  s.  [^hasiamis,  Lat.  from  Pliesis,  the 
river  of  Colchis]  a  kind  of  wild  cock  of  exquisite  taste. 

PHE'ASANT-FA'E,  *.  in  botany,  a  phint  with  scar!t>t 
blossoms;  called  also  Adonis  flower,  red-niaitbes,  nnd  rcd- 
niorocco,  found  in  corn-tields,  and  flowering  in  Jtmc  anj 
July. 

To  PHEESE,  (feeze)  v.  a.  [perhaps 'Jt  should  be  writtea 
fease^  to  curry  or  comb. 

PflE'NlCOl'TER,  s.  [from  phoinix,  purple,  and  pter»>tt 
a  wing,  Cir.  I  a  k  ind  of  bird. 

PHl/NIX,  c.  \phonix.  I.at.  plutinir,  Gr.J  a  fabulous  bird, 
of  which  there  is  supposed  to  l)e  but  one  existent,  from 
whose  ashes  a  young  one  is  said  to  proceed.  In  astronc^ 
my,  a  constellation  in  the  southern  hrmisphere. 

PHENO'RIENON,  s.  \pkmnmene,  Fr.  from  fhoiiynmai,  t<« 
appear,  Gr.    being  naturalized  il  has  changed  its  «  into  nn 

e.J  See  PHiENOMENON. 

PHI'AL,  I.  \phiala,  Lat.f  Ai3/e,  Fr.]  a  small  bottle  of  a  cy- 
lindrical form. 

PHILADE'LPHIA,  the  capital  of  Pennsylvania,  and  lat- 
terly  ot  all  the  United  States  of  North  America,  is  sitsiateti 
on  a  neck  of  land  at  the  conliucnce  of  the  rivpri  Delaware 
andSehuylkill.    The  length  of  the  citjr  frow  E.  to  W.  tb«< 
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i?,  from  the  I>eIii«.Tre  to  the  Schuylkill,  upon  the  origmal 
plan,  is  10,300  fret,  and  the  breadth  N.  andS.  is,  4837  feet. 
Kot  two  iilllis  of  the  plot  covered  by  the  city  charter,  are 
J  ot  built  upon.  The  rircumference,  however,  of  tliat  part 
i)f  the  city  which  is  built,  if  we  include  Kensington  on  the 
N.  and  SouthwarU  on  the  S.  is  abouts  miles.  Market  Street 
is  100  feet  wide,  and  runs  the  whole  length  of  the  city  from 
river  to  river.  Near  the  middle  of  it,  it  is  intersected  at 
ri^'htauRles  by  Broad  Street,  100  feet  wide,  running  nearly 
IS",  and  S,  <)uite  across  the  city.  Between  tl\e  Delaware  and 
Broad  Street,  are  10  streets,  nearly  equidistant,  runninjf 
parallel  with  Broad  Street;  and  between  Broad  Street  and 
the  Schnylkill,  are 9  streets,  equidistant  from  each  ot^ier. 
I'arallel  to  Market  Street  are  8  other  streets,  running  E.  and 
W.  from  river  to  river,  and  intersecting  the  cross  streets  at 
risht  angles.  AH  these  streets  are  50  feet  wide,  except 
Arch  Street,  which  is  65  feet  wide,  and  all  the  streets  which 
run  N.  and  S.  except  Broad  Street,  arc  also  50  feet  wide. 
'I'here  were  4  squares  of  8  acres  each,  one  at  each  corner 
of  the  city,  originally  reserved  for  pu\jlic  uses ;  and  in  the 
centre  of  ihe  city,  at  the  intersection  of  Market  Street  and 
Broad  Street,  is  a  sriuare  of  10  acres,  reserved  in  like  man- 
ner, to  be  planted  with  rows  of  trees  fw  public  walks.  Most 
of  the  houses  have  a  small  garden  and  orchard  ;  and  from 
the  river  arc  cut  small  canals,  equally  agreeable  and  bene- 
ficial. The  wharfs  are  also  tine  and  spacious;  the  ware- 
houses large,  numerous, and  commodious  ;  and  the  docks 
for  ship-buildini;  well  adapted  to  their  purposes.  This  city 
was  founded  in  1682,  by  the  celebrated  William  Penn,  a 
Quaker,  who,  in  1701,  granted  ii  charter,  incorporating  the 
town  under  tlie  government  of  a  niavor,  recorder,  8  nlder- 
nicn,  12  common-council  men,  a  sheriff^  and  clerk.  In 
1792, Philadelphia  contained  5000  houses,  in  general  hand- 
somely built  of  brick,  and  about  40,000  inhabitauls.  The 
state  liouse  is  a  magniticeiit  building,  erected  in  1735.  Phi- 
ladelphia is  07  m?les  S.  W.  of  New  York,  356  S.  W.  of 
Boston,  and  IISN.  of  the  entrance  of  the  Delaware  into  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.     I.st.  30-  67.  N.  Ion.  75.  14.  W. 

PHILANDER,  s,  in  zoology,  an  animal  of  the  o{)ossum 
^ind  about  the  size  of  a  rat  which  is  found  in  S.  America. 

PHIL^'N'rHROPY,  s.  [from  pinleo,  to  love,  and  aiUhropos, 
a  man,  Gr.}  good  nature ;  the  love  of  mankind ;  general 
benevolence. 

I  PHILI'l'PICS,  3.  a  nnme  given  to  the  orations  of  De- 
mosthenes a;;ainstking  Philip  of  Maccdon  ;  being  esteemed 
the  master  pieces  of  that  great  orator.  The  same  term  is 
also  applied  to  the  fourteen  orations  of  Cicero  against  Mark 
Anthony.     Any  invective  declamation. 

PHI'LIPPINEor  Manilla  IsLANDS,a  very  large  group 
of  islands  in  the  Eastern  Indian  Sea,  first  discovered  by 
Magellan  in  l.'i21.  The  air  is  very  hot  and  moist,  and  the 
soil  fertile  in  rice,  and  many  other  useful  vegetables  and 
fruits,  nic  trees  are  always  green,  and  there  are  ripe  fruits 
all  the  year.  There  are  a  great  many  wild  beasts  and  birds, 
quite  unknown  in  Europe.  The  inhabitants  are  not  all  of 
one  original.  The  principal  of  these  islands  are  Manilla, 
or  Leuconia,  and  Mmdanao,  whose  capital  towns  have  the 
same  names.  In  the  year  1.504,  Don  Louis  de  Valasco, 
viceroy  of  Mexico,  sent  Michael  Lopez  Delagaspes  thither 
with  a  fleet  from  Mexico,  and  a  force  sufficient  to  make  a 
conquest  of  these  islands,  which  he  named  the  Philippines, 
in  honour  of  Philip  II.  then  on  the  throne  of  Spain.  They 
h.ive  ever  since  remained  subject  to  that  crown.  Lat.  from 
fi,  30.  to  18.  l.'i.  N.  Ion.  from  113.  13.  to  127.  13.  E. 
,  PHl'LIPS-NO'RTON,  a  town  in  Somersetshire,  with  a 
market  on  TJiursday.  It  is  7  miles  S.  of  Bath,  and  104  W. 
of  I^ndon. 

PlilLO'LOGER,  s.  [from  phileo,  to  love,    and    lugos, 
language,  Gr.]  one  who  makes  languages  his  chief  study. 

PHILOLO'GICAL,  a.  [from  phileo,  io  love,  and   logos, 
language,   Gr.]    belonging  to   the   study  of  grammar  or 
language. 
PHILOLOGIST,  *.  [from  phileo,  to   love,  and  logos, 
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language,  Gr.J  a  grammarian ;  critic,  crone  that  understand* 
language. 

PHILO[LOGY,».  ffromf>/ii7eo,to  love,  and  logos,  language, 
Gr.j  a  science,  or  rather  assemblage  of  several  sciences; 
C9Bsisting  of  grammar,  rhetoric,  poetry,  antiquities, 
history,  and  criticism.  It  is  a  kind  of  universal  literature, 
conversant  aU)ut  all  the  sciences,  their  me,  progress, 
authors,  &-c.  It  makes  what  the  French  call  the  Bellrt 
Letires.  In  the  universities  it  is  called  the  Umnanitiet. 
Antientlv,  it  was  only  a  part  of  grammar. 

PHILOMEL,  or  PHILOMELA,  s.  [Gr.  and  Lat.]  the 
nightingale. 

PIII'LOMOT,  a.  [corrupted  from/«Hi77e  mart,  a  dead 
leaf,  Fr.lof  the  colour  of  a  dead  le«f. 

PHILO'SOPIIEME,  ».  |from/.A.7eo,  to  love,  and  sonhia, 
wisdom,  Gr.]  piinciplc  of  reasoning;  theorem.  Seldom 
used. 

PHILO'SOPHER,  s.  [philosophns,  Lat.  from  rhiko,  to  love, 
and  svpliia,  wisdom,  Gr.J  a  person  who  makes  the  nature  of 
things  or  moral  duties  his  study.  Philosopher's  stojte,  a  stone 
supposed  by  alchymists  to  turn  every  thing  it  touched  info 

^°PIIILOSOPHIC,  PHILOSOTHICAL,  a.  [plihsophinue, 
Fr.l  belonging  to  a  philosopher ;  formed  by  philosophy  ; 
skilled  in  philosophy. 

PHILOSOPHICALLY,  ad.  in  a  philosophical  manner; 
rationally ;  wisely. 

To  PIIILO'SOPHIZE,  V.  a.  [from  phiko,  to  love,  and 
iop/u'a,  wisdom,  Gr.]  to  moralize  ;  to  reason  like  a  philoso- 
pher ;  to  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  eflTects. 

PHILO'SOPHY,  *.  [t/iiVosonAia,  Lat.  from  phileo,  to  love, 
and  Sophia,  wisdom,  Gr.]  the  knowledjje  of  nature  and 
morality,  founded  on  reason  and  experience.  An  hypo- 
thesis or  system  for  explaining  natural  effects.  Ueason- 
ing. 

PHILOSTO'RGY,  *.  ifrom  phileo,  to  love,  and  storge, 
natural  atfection,  Gr.]  natural  affection;  the  love  of  parents 
towards  their  children. 

PHILCTIMY,  s.  [from/j/ii/eo,  to  love,  and  time,  honour, 
Gr.l  love  of  honour  ;  ambition. 

I  PHILO'XENY,  s.  [from  phileo,  to  love,  and  xenos,  a 
stranger,  Gr.]  hospitality  ;  kindness  to  strangers. 

PHILTER,  *.  [from  phileo,  to  love,  GrT]  something  to, 
cause  love. 

To  PHILTER,  V.  a.  to  charm  to  love. 

PHIZ,  or  Vl\\7.,s.  [from  phy siognomi/ I ihe  face,  visage,  or 
countenance,  ludicrously. 

PHLEBOTOMIST,  s.  [frompAA/w,  a  veni,  and  temno,  to. 
Uit.  Gr.jonethat  opens  a  vein,  a  blood  letter. 

To  PHLEBOTOMIZE,  v.  a.  [from  phlcps,  a  vein,  and 
temnn,  to  cut,  Gr.j  to  open  a  vein,  or  let  blood. 

PHLEBOTO>IY,  s.  [from  'phUps,  a  vein,  and  tenrno,  la 
cut,  GrJ  the  act  oT opening  a  vein  ;  or  letting  blood. 

PI  1 LEGM,  {fliitt)  s.  [phlegma,  (Jr.  phlegma,  Fr.]  the  watery 
humour  of  the  blood,  which  is  supposed  to  produce 
sliiggishness. 

PHLE'GMAGOGUE,  (figmagog)  s.  [from  phlegma, 
phlegm,  and  ago,  to  drive,  (Jr.J  a  purge  of  the  milder 
sort,  supposed  to  evacuate  phlegm,  and  leave  the  other 
humours. 

PHLEGMATIC,  a.  [phlegmaliquc,  Fr.  from  phlegma, 
phlegm,  Gr.J  abounding  in  water  or  phlegm.  Dull  ; 
cold. 

PM  LF/GMON,  s.  [from  phhgo,  to  burn,  Gr.]  an  inflamma- 
tion ;  a  burning  tumor. 

PHLEGMONOU,S,  o.  [from  pMegp,  to  burn,  Gr.]  in- 
flammatory ;  burning. 

PHLEME,  s.\{Tom  phlebotomy,  sometimes  written /?Mml 
a  pointed  instrument  placed  on  llie  vein  of  a  horse,  and 
driven  into  it  with  a  blow,  in  bleeding.    A  fleam. 

PHLOGISTIC,  a.  in  the  old  chymistiy  belonging  to 
phlogiston. 

PHLOGI'SlICATED,a.in  theoldchymistry  inpregnntcd 
with  phlogiston. 
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PHLOGI'STON,  ».  [ft-om  f>hle^utoi,  itiflammabte,  Gr.] 
in  iLfe  old  ciiym-istry,  aii  imat^iuary  substance,  supposed  to 
be  a  combination  uf  tire  with  some  otiier  matter,  and  a  con- 
stituent part  of  all  inflammable  bodies,  aud  of  many  other 
substances. 

PFiCE'NIX.  s.    See  Phemx. 

PHO'NICS,  «.  [from  phone,  a  sound,  Gr.J  tbe  doctr^e  of 
sounds.    Acoustics. 

PHONOC.\'IMPTIC,fl.  [(torn  phone,  a  sound,  andkompto, 
to  inflect,  Gr.]  having  the  power  to  inflect  or  turn  tlx;  sound, 
and  bv  that  means  to  alter  it. 

PUjO'SPH.'VTES,  s.  in  chymistry,  salts  formed  by  the 
combination  of  any  base  wilii  phosphorus  acid. 

PHOSPHITES,  s.  in  chymistry,  salts  formed  by  the 
combination  of  anv  base  with  phosphorus  acid. 

PHOSPHOR,  PUOSPHOllUS,  s.  [from  pkcs,  the  light, 
and  phero,  to  bring,  Gr.  phosphorus,  Lat.]  the  niorniotf  star, 
Venus,  when  she  goes  before  the  sun.  A  chymical  sub- 
stance, which  when  rubbed  or  exposed  to  the  air  takes 
fire. 

PHOSPHOR  t:"SCENT,  a.  inchyraistry,  emitting  light  like 
phosphorus. 

PIIO.SPHO'RIC,  a.  in  cbymislry,  belonging  to  phos- 
phorus. The  phosphoric  acid  isa  compound  of  oxygen  and 
phosphorus. 

PHO'SPHOUOUS,  o.  in  chymistry,  bclonjiing  to  phos- 
phorus. The  phosphorus  acid  has  a  smaller  portion  of 
oxygen  than  the  phosphoric  acid. 

PHO'SPIiURETS,  in  chymistry,  substances  formed  by 
an  union  with  phosphorus  acid. 

PHO'SPHURETTED,;j«»t.  in  chymistry,  combined  with 
a  phosphuret. 

Pini.'VSE,  (,fi«:e)  s.  [from  phrazo,  to  speak,  Gr.]  a  mode 
of  speech  peculiar  to  a  r.ingua;;e.    An  expression.  Style. 

To  PHRASE,  {froze)  v.  a.  to  style,  call,  name,  or  ex- 
press. 

PHRASEOLOGY, (fraze„hgf)s.  [from phasis,  a  phrase, 
and  lego,  to  speak,  (ir.J  stvie  ;  diction.     A  phrase-book, 

PHRENETIC,  PliRENTIC,  a.  {horn  phrenitk,  mad, 
Gr.]  frantic,  delirious  ;  inHamed  in  the  brain. 

PHRI'-NITIS,  s.  [Gr.]  madness. 

PHRE'NSy,  ifrinzy)  i.  \phr'mesie,  Fr.]  madnes».  Oflen 
written/iewr?/. 

PHTHA'IiriCKS,  (tharticks)  s.  [from  phtheiro,io  corrupt, 
Gr. Icorruptin;;  nieiiicincs. 

PHTHrRl'ASIS,  {thiiiatis)  s.  [from  phtheir,  a  louse,  Gr.J 
the  lousv  disease. 

PHTHISICAL,  itiziM)a.  [phthiiiqne,  Fr.  from  phthisis, 
•A  consumption,  Gr.]  coushini;,  consumptive. 

PHTHI'SIC,  (tixih)  t.  [from  phthisis,  a  consumption,  Gr.] 
a  consumption. 

PHTHi'SJS,  [I'lzia)  s.  [Gr.]  a  consumption. 

PHYLA'CTERY,  s.  [from  p/i.y/n«o,  to  keep,  Gr.]  a 
T)andage  on  which  was  written  some  sentence  from  the  Old 
Testament,  worn  by  the  Jews  on  their  wrists  aud  fore- 
heads. 

PHYSIC,  ifn'zih)  s.  [from  phi/sis,  nature,  Gr.]  This 
word  originally  signified  natural  philosophy ;  but  is  now  used 
for  the  science  or  art  of  healing.  Medicine.  In  couiuou 
lungua-'e,  a  purge.    In  the  plural,  natural  philosophy. 

To  PH  Y'SIC,  (fii'zih)  V.  a.  to  apply  medicines. 

PHY'SICAL,(/i/zi/wO''-  lpf>'/sigiu;,  Fr.  from  phijus,  nature, 
Gr.J  relating;  to  natural  pliifosophy.  Belonging  to  me- 
dicme,  or  the  science  of  healing.  Medicinal,  or  assisting 
health. 

PHY'SICALLY,  (fy'zikalhj)  rtff.  according  to  nature  ;  ac- 
cording lo  the  principles  ofnatur<d_  philosophy.  Accord- 
ing to  the  science  or  rules  of  piedicine.  "  He  that  Hves 
pAwiVo^/i/ must  live  miserably."    Chatty. 

PHYsI'CIA'NVC/i/ziiAion)*-  \phijsicien,  Fr.]  one  who  prc- 
gcribes  remedies  for  any  disorder. 

PUYSICOTIIF.O'LOGY,  {fyzikotheolo^y)  t.  [{(om  physis, 
nature,  and  tkcolvgia,  nature,  Gr.]  a  view  of  the  works 


ef  nature  ia  such  a  tight  aa  to  display  the  attributes  ef  tb* 

PHYSIO'GNOMER.  PHYSIOGNOMIST,  {fyziorwmst) 
s.  I  physiotwmisle,  Fr.  from  phys/is,  nature,  and  ^omon,  a  rulo,  . 
Gr.J  one  who  judges  of  the  temper  or  future  fortune  by  the 
features  of  the  face. 

PHYSIOGNOMIC,  orPHYSIOGNO'MICAL,  a.  drawn 
from  the  contemplation  of  the  features  of  tlie  face  ;  conver- 
sant in  physiosnomv. 

PHYSIOGNOMY,  (fyziotiomy)  s.  [r.hysionome,Fr.fron\. 
physis,  nature,  and  gnomon,  a  rule,  Cir.j  the  act  of  dis- 
covering the  temper,  and  foreknowing  tlie  fortune  of  ^ 
person,  by  the  features  of  the  face.  The  fege  ;  l,be  ca$t  of 
the  look. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL,  (/yzioIogicaJ)a.  [from  rAi^fw,  na- 
ture, :^dlogus,  a  discourse,  Gr.J  relating  to  the  kuowicdgc 
of  the  nature  of  things. 

PHYSIOLOGIST,  (fytiilogist)  s.  [from  ^jy^M, 'nature, 
and  logos,  a  discourse,  Gr.]  one  versed  iu  natural  pliilo. 
sophv. 

PHYSIO'LOGY,  (fyziolof^y)  s.  [from  physis,  nature,  aad 
legos,  a  discourse,  Gr.]  the  doctrine  of  the  conititutiou,'or 
the  works  of  nature.  j 

PHYTI'VOROUS,  o.  [from /%ton,  a  vegetable,  and  toi«, 
todevonr,  Gr.Jlhat  eats  grass  or  any  vegetables. 

PHYTO'(iRAPHY,  {ffifrafyi)  s.  [from  phyton,  a  plant, 
and  grapho,  to  describe,  Gr.]  a  description  of  plants. 

PHYTO'LOGY,  s.  [from  p/<y"«,  a  plant,  and  /oc-tfs,  j^ 
discourse,  Gr.J  the  doctrine  of  plants  ;  botauicm  dis- 
course. 

PI'ACLE,  s.  [from  piaculiitu,  Lat.]  ivn  eilormous  crime. 
Obsolete. 

PIA'CULAR,  PIA'CULOUS,  a.  [from  piaenhm,  a  great 
crime,  Lat.]  expiatory  ;  having  the  power  to  atone;  such 
as  re(iuires  expiation  ;  crimbral  ;  atrociou>ly  bad. 

PIA-MATER,  t.  [Lat.]  a  thin  aud  delicate  membrane, 
which  lies  under  tliedura-maler,,aud  covers  immediately  the 
substance  of  the  brain. 

PIA^NET,  «.  the  lesser  woo<lpecker  ;  the  magpie. 

PIA'NO,  ,«.  in  music,  an  Italian  word  for  soft  or  slow. 

PIA-'NO  FORTE,  s.  [Hal.)  the  name  of  a  well  known  in- 
strument of  music,  resembling  a  harpsichord  i(i  its  frontand 
keys,  but  inferior  in  tone. 

PIA'STER,  s.  [piastra,  Ital]  an  Italian  coin  valued  atabout. 
5s.  sterling.     A  piece  of  eight. 

PIAZZA,  f,  [Ital.]  a  walk  under  a  roof  supported  bjr 
pillars. 

PI'CA,J.  in  medicine,  isa  deprivation  of  appetite,  which 
makes  the  patient  long  for  what  is  nnfif  for  food,  and  inca- 
pable of  nourishing ;  as  chalk,  coals,  ashes,  cinders,  Ac.  fre- 
quent in  girls,  and  woinen  with  child.  Also  the  panic  of  4 
particular  form  of  printing  types,  of  which  there  are  l'V(| 
sizes,  usually  called  Pica  and  Small  Pica. 

PICAIIDY,  a  ci-devant  province  of  France,  on  the  Eng^ 
lish  Channel.  It  forms  the  department  of  Sommo,  lli« 
department  of  the  Aisne,  and  part  of  1  he  department  of  th»^ 
Straits  of  Calais.  The  land  is  in  general  fertile  parlicularl|' 
in  corn. 

PICAROO'N,*.  [from  pjcfl)*,  Ital.Ja  robber,  pluni|crpr. 
marauder,  pirate. 

Pl'CCAGE,  s.  [piccagium,  low  Lat.J  motfty  paid  at  fair^ 
for  breaking  ground  for  booths. 

To  PICK,;  ti.  a.  [picheu,  Belg.]  tp  cull ;  to  choose.  T« 
gather  industriously.  To  separate  from  arvy  thing  that  i» 
useless  or  filthy.  To  clean  by  gathering  off  gradual'y.  'lo 
pierce  or  strike  with  a  beak  or  sharp  instrument,  fromjnqner, 
Fr.  To  rob  privately,  froui  pitare,  ioiiu'd  to  pochet.  To  pick 
a  hole  in  one's  coat,  is  used  proverbially  ifor  seekii^  occasion 
of  exposing  or  finding  fault  witii  another.  Neuterly,  to  cat 
slowly,  and  by  sniall  morsels.    To  do  any  thing  leisurely. 

PICK,  J.  \pi'ji",  Fr.]  a  sharp-pointed  instrument. 

PI'CKAPACK,  ad.  (formed,  by  reduplication,  from^^M^ 
upon  one's  back,  or  after  the  manner  of  a  paci(. 
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PI'CKAXE,  ».  an  axe  with  a  sliarp  point;  an  axe  aot 
tna<fo  to  cut  but  to  pierce. 

FI'CKBACK,  n.  f toriiipted  from  pichpaci,  or  pieJtapaehl  on 
4lic  back. 

PI'CKRD,  <r.  \piq,ie,  Fr.] sharp. 

To  PICKEK'R.r  a.  [piccare,  Ifal]  to  pirate;  to  rob;  tp 
Biiil<e  a  flyiftfjskirhiisb. 

PI'CKER,  e.  one  who  picks ;  a  sharp-pointed  instrii- 
jnciit. 

PrcKEREL,  t.  [from  pike]  a  small  pike. 
■  PrCKEIllNG,  a  town  in  tlie  N.  Hiding  of  Yorkshire, 
teated  on  a  small  brook.  It  is  a  pretty  good  town,  and  has 
an  old  castle,  in  which  they  keep  their  courts  for  the  hear- 
ing of  all  causes  under  40  shillings,  in  the  district  called  the 
Honour  or  Liberty  of  Pickering.  It  is  'ifi  milesN.  E.  of 
York,  and  223  N.  by  W.  of  London.    Market  on  Monday. 

PrCKF.IC,  s.  \peke/,  Belg.]  any  kind  of  salt  or  sour  liquor 
in  which  things  are  preserved.  A  thing  kept  in  sour  liquor, 
A  condition  or  state  ;  used  in  contempt.  Pickle  or  pightcl, 
is  :i  small  parcel  of  land  inclosed  with  a  hedge,  which  in 
some  countries  is  called  apingte. 

To  Pl'CKL.E,  V.  a.  to  preserve  in  salt  or  sour  liquor.  To 
season.    To  imbue  with  anv  thing  bad. 

PI'CKLEHERRING.i.Sec Jack  Puddino.  A  merry, 
andrcw.    An  arch  rogue ;  a  buffoon ;  a  zany. 

PrCKLOCK,  s.  an  instrument  by  which  locks  nray  be 
opened  without  the  key,  A  person  who  opens  locks  with- 
out a  key. 

PICKPOCKET,  orPI'CKPURSE,  *.one  who  steals  any 
thing  privately  out  of  a  person's  pocket  or  pirrse. 

PrCKTHA"NK,  s.  a  person  w  ho  is  officious  to  curry  fa- 
vour with  anothei'  by  base  meaus. 

PI'CKTOOTH,  s.  an  instrument  used  to  clean  teeth. 

PICT,  s.  [pictiis,  from  pingo,  to  paint,  Lat.]  a  person  who 
paints.  The  Picts  were  a  people  who  inhabited  the  East 
of  Scotland. 

PICTOTRAL,  a.  ]j)icto}-ius,  from  pi-nfro,  to  paint,  Lat.] 
produced  bv  a  painter. 

PICT'S  Wall,  a  famous  barrier  against  the  Picts,  of 
which  some  small  remains  are  yet  left.  It  was  originally 
built  of  earth  by  the  emperor  Adrian  in  123  and  in  430  yEtius 
the  Roman  general  rebuilt  it  of  brick.  It  is  8  feet  thick,  12 
feet  high,  and  about  100  miles  in  length.  It  began  at  the 
•mtrance  of  Solway  Frith,  in  Cumberland,  and  running  by 
Carlisle,  was  continued  from  W.  to  E.  across  the  N.  end  of 
the  kingdom,  as  far  as  Newcastle,  and  ended  at  Tinmouth. 
Tli«re  are  many  Roman  coins  and  other  antiquities  found 
near  it. 

PrCTURE,  s.  \pieturn,  from  pingo,  to  paint,  Lat.]  a 
resemblance  of  persons  or  things  in  prints  or  colours. 
The  science  of  painting.  Any  resemblance  or  representa- 
tion. 

To  PICTURE,  t;.  a.  to  represent  by  painting.  To  re- 
present in  the'mind. 

PICTURESQUE,  {jpictwUk)  a.  fine;  beautiful;  like  a 
picture. 

To  PIDDLE,  V.  n.  [derived  by  Skinner  from  piccioh,  Ital. 
or  petit,  Fr.  little  ;  and  Johnson  supposes  it  comes  from  ped- 
tiU,  which,  Skinner  says,  signifies  to  deal  in  little  things]  to 
pick  at  taWe  ;  to  eat  squeamishly ;  to  trifle  and  attend  to 
sn>al!  parts  rather  than  the  main. 

PI'DDLER,  s.  one  that  picks  a  bit  here  and  there  at  table ; 
one  that  eats  squeamishly. 

PIE,  s,  any  crust  baked  with  something  in  it,  A  mag- 
pie or  particoloured  bird,  from  pie,  Fr.  pica,  Lat,  The  old 
popish  service-book. 

PrEBALD,^«.  of  various  colours;  diversified  in  colour. 

PIECE,  ipeecc)  s.  {piece,  Fr.J  a  patch.  A  fragment,  or 
partof  awliole.  A  picture.  A  composition  or  performance 
of  some  artist,  A-single  great  gun,  or  hand-gun.  A  coin. 
Applied  to  portions,  and  ending  a  sentence,  it  signifies  each. 
"'One  car  apiece."  More  of  a  niece  with,  implies  resemblance 
of  the  same  kind  or  sort.  In  commerce,  sometimes  the 
whole,  er  part  of  a  whole. 
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To  PIECE,  (peete)  v.  «.  to  enlarge  by  the  addition  of 
something.  To  join  or  unite.  To  increase  or  supply  some 
defect  by  addition,  followed  by  out.  Neutcrly,  to  join,  to 
be  compacted. 

PIE'CELESS,  (peiceteu)  «.  whole ;  compact;  not  made 
of  separate  parts  or  pieces. 

VIE/CER,  (pereei-)  s.  one  who  pieces. 

PIECEMEAL,  {peicetneal)  a.  \pice  and  mel,,  Sax.J  itr 
pieces ;  by  pieco  ana  piece. 

Pl'ED,  (;>!-«rf)  a.  [from  ;>ie3  variegated,  or  composed  of 
different  colours. 

PIEDMONT,  (Peidmont)  a  country  of  Italy,  having  Val- 
loisonthe  N.  Milan  and  Montserrat  on  the  E.  Nice  and 
Genoa  on  the  S.  and  Dauphiny  and  Savoy  on  the  W.  It  is 
175  .niles  long,  and  40  broad.  It  contains  many  high  moun- 
tains,among  which  there  are  several  rich  and  fruitful  valleys. 
The  inhabitants  are  generally  attached  to  the  religion  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  carry  on  a  great  trade  in  raw  silk. 

PI'EDNKSS,  ».  variegation;  diversity  of  colours. 

PIE'HCD,  a.  [perhaps  from  peeled,  bald,  or  piled]  having 
short  hair.     Bald, 

PI'EPOWDER  COURT,  s.  [from  pied,  Fr.  a  foot,  and 
pouldre,  Fr,  dusty]  a  court  held  in  fairs  for  redress  of  all 
disorders  committed  therein. 

FlEll,  (peer)  s.  [pierre,  Fr.]  the  columns  which  support 
the  arch  of  a  bridge. 

To  PIERCE,  (peerce)  v.  a.  [percer,Tr.']to  penetrate  or 
enter.  To  affect  or  t.>uch  the  passions.  Neuteriy,  to  make 
way  by  force  into  or  through  any  ihinj; ;  to  affect"  severely  ; 
to  enter  or  dive.  Synon.  -Pie/ring- nnplies  great  strength 
of  light,  and  a  stroke  of  the  eye  ;  penetrating,  great  force  of 
attention  and  reflection.  Pierciufr  seems  to  be  executed  by 
a  sudden  glance  ;  penetrating,  by  inakiiig  vay  gradually. 

PIE'RCER,  (^veercer)  s.  an  instrument  used  in  boring  holes. 
That  part  by  which  insects  moke  holes  in  bodies. 

PIETICINGLY,  (pcerciw^-/;')  ad.  in  a  sharp  and  affecting 
manner. 

PIE'RCINGNESS,  (peereingiirss)  s.  the  power  of  piercing. 

PI'ETISTS,  a  dcnoininutimi  of  profestanis,  who  arose  in 
Germany  in  the  latter  pjiVt  of  the  17th  century,  and  Iwcanie 
distinguished  for  their  exemplary  piety  and  fenent  attach- 
ment to  ilie  doctrines  of  the  Reformation.  Almosv  evrry 
institution  which  is  now  employed  tor  the  propagation  of 
the  gospel  ii  an  imitation  of  something  of  a  similar  nature 
established  by  the  Pietists. 

PI'ETY,  s.  [pirta.i,  Lat.  pieii,  Fr.]  discharge  of  our  duty  to 
God,  to  our  parents  and  country. 

PIG,  t.  \liig-ge,  Beig.]  the  young  of  a  sow.  An  oblong  mass 
of  lead  oruutorgrd  iron. 

To  PIG,  f.  a.  io  farrow,  or  briug  forth  young,  applied  lo 
a  sow. 

PI'GEON,  s.  Ipigem,  Fr.]a  fowl  or  bird  bred  tamely  in 
cotes  or  houses,  called  dove-cotes. 

Pf'GEONLIVERED,  a.  soft;  mild;  void  of  spleen  or 
resentment. 

Pl'GGIN,  s.  SeePio.  A  small  vessel  or  Land  pail.  tJscd 
in  the  north  counties. 

PIGHT,  (pit)  old  prefer,  and  part.  pass,  of  pitch;  pitch- 
ed ;  determined;  fixed. 

PI'GMENT,  s.  [pigmctitim,from  pingo,  to  jMiint.  I.at.]  co- 
lour to  be  laid  on  any  body  ;  paint. 

PI'GMY,  s.  [from  pi/gmaios,  Gr.[a  small  nation,  fabled  to 
have  been  devoured  by  cranes.  1  iguratively,  a  person  of 
low  stature  ;  anv  thing  inconsiderable. 

PIGNORATION,  s.  [from  pigim,  a  pledge,  Lat.]  the 
act  of  pledging. 

PIGNUT,  f.  an  earth  nut. 

PI'GRITUDE,  s.  [from  pigcr,  slothful,  Lat.]  laziness  ; 
slothfulness ;  weariness. 

Pl'GSNEY,  s.  [from  nig-n,  agirl.  Sax.)  a  word  of  fondness 
to  a  girl.    Used  by  Butler  for  the  eye  of  a  woman. 

PIKE,  /.  Ipicmte,  Fr.l  the  longest-lived  fresh-water  fish  ; 
it  is  solitary,  nielancholy,  and  bold.  A  long  lance  used  by 
foot  _soldiers,  before  the  invention  of  bayonets,  and  very 
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much  used  by  Hk-  French  in  (he  bcgiuniiig  of  the'  hist' wi^r, 
hrt'ore  lliey  wore  provided  wiili  musijiiels  for  the  many  fhoii- 
saiids  tirat  .joiucd  iheir  ariiiie.s.  A  fork  iisi'd  iu  hiisbaii'lry. 
Anions  turners,  two  iron  spikes  or  sprijjs  bctwcMui  whitli 
any  thing  is  fastened. 

IM  Kl'-D,  a.  [piqite,  Fr.]  sharp;  endinf^  m  a  point. 

Pi'KKAi  AN'  s.  a  soldier  anntd  viih  a  o\kv. 

ITKIvSTAFP,*.  Ilie  wot)den  st^tt'or  tlic  frame  of  a  pike. 

PILA'STEll,  J.[;«7a«<ie,  Fr.  wVni/co,  Ital.]  innrciiitetlure, 
.  a  square  pillar,  sometimes  insulated,  or  set  witliin  a  wall,  and 
only  showing  a  fourth  or  tiflli  part  of  'ts  thickness. 

Pll-Cn,  s.  See  PiLCHEK.  A  kind  of  clout  of  flannel,  used 
to  keep  infants  from  wetting  their  beds  l)y  urine. 

PILCHARD, «.  a  tish  like  a  herring,  but  smaller. 

J^l'LCH  Ell,  [from  ;)c//iV,  a  skin,  I-af.]  any  coat  or  garment 
njadeof  skin  or  lined  with  fur.    A  furred  gown. 

PlI^E,  I.  [pile,  Fr.  pyh,  Belg.]  a  stiong  piece  of  wood,  or 
stake  driven  into  the  ground  to  make  a  foundation  hrui.  A 
heap.  Any  thing  heaped  together  to  ho  burned.  An  edi- 
liceor  buihiing.  A  hair,  from  pih^s,  Lat.  tho  nap  of  cloth 
oi  Velvet.  One  side  of  a  coin  ;  the  reverse  (if  a  cross,  from 
;>i/a,  Ital.  'J"he  head  of  an  arrow,  from  ^>/<i>»,  Lat.  In  the 
iilural,  the  hicmorrhoids. 

To  IMLF,  1-.  a.  to  heap.    To  till  with  something  heaped. 

Pl'LEATED,  a.  [from  pilem,  a  cap,  Lat.]  in  the  form  of  a 
cover  or  hat. 

FILER, .t. one  who  accumulates. 

To  PI'LFER ,  V.  a.  [pUler,  Fr.  or  from  pclf\  to  steal.  Neu- 
terly,  to  practise  petty  theft. 

Pl'LFEREK,  s.  one  who  steals  pettv  things. 

Pl'LFERlNGLY,  ad.  with  petty  larceny  ;  lilcbingly. 

PI'LFERY,  s.  petty  theft. 

I'lLCiRIiM,  *.  \pe!grim,  Belgj  one  who  travels  ou  a  reli- 
gious pfcount :  a  wanderer. 

To  Pl'LCiRlil,  r.  «.  to  wander;  to  ramble.    Not  used. 

PILGRI.MAGE,  s.  \pilei-iiuigc,  Fr.]  a  journey  ou  a  reli- 
gious account. 

PILL,  a  suitdl  town  of  Soiiierselshire,  with  a  road  for 
shipping  at  the  moulh  of  the  Avon,  about  4  miles  below 
Bristol.  The  most  beautiful  an<l  romanlic  views  are  pre- 
sented in  navigating  the  intervening  ciiaonel. 

I'iLL,  s.  [iiiltJa,  Lat.  piUule,  Fr.]  a  medicine  mad«  into  a 
round  mass  liiie  a  pea. 

To  PlLf^,  f.  n.  [^iT/er,  Fr.  1  to  rob  or  plunder.  To  strip 
oiTthe  bark,  used  iotfcel.  Neuleily,  to  be  stript  away  ;  to 
coine  oft' in  llakesorscorix,  uioi-e  properly  fyeel. 

PILLAGE,  *.  [pillage,  Fr.]  plunder.  Ibe  act  of  plun- 
.dering. 

'J'oPl'LL AGE, ».  o.  to  plunder  ;  tospoil. 

PI'LLAGER, .«.  a  plunderer  ;  a  spoiler. 

PI'LLAR,  s.  [pilier,  Brit,  pilar.  Span,  pilei;  Rrit.  and 
Amoric.]a  column.  A  supporter.  In  botany,  tliecylitulri- 
r;!l  substance  that  supports  the  hat  of  a  fungus,  as  in  the 
coi;i<iiun  mushroom.  Also  tJie  liliic  shaft  upon  which  the 
fc.Tllter  of  downy  seeds  is  placed,  as  in  the  dandelion. 

PFJjLAKEy,  a.  supported  by  columns.  Fiesembliug  a 
mhimii. 

P1'I>LAU,  a  considerable  sea-port  of  Prussia,  situated  on 
a  tongue  of  !and,  which  projects  into  the  Baltic,  at  the  eu- 
traiice  of  the  Frisch  Half,  22  miles  .S.  \V.  of  Koningsberg. 

PI'LLION,  s.  [from  pillijw]  a  soft  saddle  used  by  women 
in  riding  behind  a  borseniao.  A  low  saddle;  a  panucl; 
a  pad. 

PILLORY,  s.  [pillori,  Fr.l  a  frame  erected  on  a  pillar, 
having  three  holes  through  which  the  liead  and  hands  of  a 
criminal  are  put,  when  he  is  ex()osed  to  the  public. 

To  PILLOR  V,  V.  a.  to  expose  in  a  pillory. 

PI'LLOW,  (pilld)  s.  [pii/eti^,  Bolg.J  a  bag  of  down  or 
feathers  laid  under  the  Lead  when  a  persou  sleeps. 

To  PI'LLOW,  (jiiUu)  v.a..  to  rest  or  su  priori  any 'thing  on  a 
pillow. 

Pl'LLOVVREER,  PILLOWCASE,  *.  the  cover  of  a 
pillow. 
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PIXLWORT,  t.  in  botany,  the  globular  pcppergrass ;  a 
kind  of  fern. 

FILO.'^ITV',  s.  [from pilas,  a  hair,  Lat.]  Ivairiness. 

PILOT,  s.  [pilote,  Fr.J  one  who  steers  a  ship. 

'I'o  Pl'LO'] ,  I'.  «.  to  steer  or  conduct  a  ship. 
,     ri'LOTAGF.,  s.  [pihiage,  Fr.j  a  pilot's  ..kill ;  knowledge 
of  ctiasfs.    A  pilot's  hire. 

I'lLSER,  s.  the  moth  or  lly  that  runsuito  a  JIame. 

PIME'NYO,  s.  \piment,  Fr.]  a  kind  of  spite,  of  a  round 
figure,  calledJania'ca  pepper. 

Pl'iViP,  s.  [piiige,  Fr.]  one  who  provides  gratifications  for 
the  lusts  of  another.     A  procurer;  a  pander, 

'Fo  PliMP,  V.  a.  to  provide,  gratiticatious  for  the  lust  of 
anollier;  to  pander ;  to  procure. 

I'lMl  E'RNEL,  s.  in  bolaiiy,  the  anagallis  of  Linnreng. 
Tl'.e  British  species  is  known  by  having  undivided  leaves,  a 
ti.iilingstera,  and  red  blossoms.  Also  a  kind  of  speedwell, 
vvilh  p:de  purple  blossoms.  The  bastard  piuipernrl  is  the 
centunculus  of  Linnaeus,  found  in  moist  sandy  ground.  The 
round-leaved  water-pimpernel,  or  marsh-wort,  is  the  sainolus 
of  JJnuieus,  having  oblong  egg-shaped  leaves,  and  white 
blossoms.  The  yellow  pimpernel  of  the  woods  is  a  species 
of  Ivsimachia,  or  loosestrife. 

PliMPING, a.  [pimple inensch,  Belg.J little,  petty.  Worth- 
less ;  mean. 

PI  MPLE,  s.[icmpette,  Fr.]  a  small  red  pustule. 

PI'MPLED,  a.  havimj  red  pustules. 

PIN,  s.  [esjniif^le,  Fr.J  an  instrument  chiefly  used  by 
women  in  adjusting  then-  dress.  I'ins  are  made  of  brass 
wire  blanched.  They  reckon  25  workmen  successively 
employed  upon  each  pin  between  the  drawing  of  the  brass 
wire  and  the  stickingof  the  pin  in  the  paper.  Any  thing  to 
hold  things  together;  a  peg,  a  bolt.  That  which  locks  the 
wheel  to  the  axle,  called  a  linch-pin  ;  an  iron  instrument 
used  in  fastening  bars  and  window  shutters.  The  pegs  of  a 
musical  instrument.  The  centre.  "'I'hevery  pw  of  his 
licart."  Shak.  A  horny  induration,  or  inflammation  of  the 
coats  of  the  eye.  Hulling  pin,  a  piece  of  woc.il  of  a  cylindrical 
form,  used  in  rolling  paste.  A  note,  strain,  iu  low 
language. 

To  PIN,  V.  a.  to  fasten  with  pins.    To  join.    To  confine 
US  ,in  a  pinfold,  from  pindan.  Sax.    To  fasten  ;  to  make  ' 
fast. 

PI'NCASE,  «.  a  pincushion 

PINCERS,  s.  [pinctite,  Fr.]  an  instrument  consisting  of 
two  legs  moving  on  a  rivet,  with  which  nails  are  drawn,  or 
Quv  thing  held  fast.    The  claws  of  an  animal. 

To  PINCH,  V.  a.  [pincer,  Fr.]  to  squeeze  between  the 
fingers  or  teeth.  To  hold  hard  w'itn  an_  instrument  To 
squeeze  till  the  .flesh  is  pained  or  livid.  To  press  between 
hard  bodies.  To  distress  ;  to  pain.  To  gripe ;  to  straiten. 
To  drive  to  difficulties.  To  try  thoroughly;  to  squeeze  out 
what  is  contained.    Neuterly,  to  spare,  or  be  frugal. 

PINCH,  s.  [pineo7i,  Fr.j  a  painful  squeeze  with  the  fin- 
gers, or  between  hard  bodies.  A  gripe.  Oppression.  Dirti- 
ciilty  or  distress.  As  much  as  can  be  taken  between  the  tips 
of  the  fingers. 

PINCHBECK,  s.  in  mctallurgyj  a  mixture  of  five  or  six 
parts  of  copper  and  one  of  zinc. 

PINCUSHION,  (.pincuthuii)  s.  a  small  bag  stuffed  with 
bran  or  wool,  in  which  pins  are  stuck. 

PINDATJC,  a.  in  poetry,  an  ode  formed  iu  imitation  of 
the  manner  of  Picdar ;  which  is  distinguished  by  the  boldness 
and  height  of  its  flights ;  the  suddenness  and  surprisingness 
of  tjie  transitions ;  and  the  seeming  irregularity,  wildness, 
and  enthusiasm  of  the  whole.  The  only  remaining  part  of 
Pindar's  works  is  a  book  of  odes,  all  in  praise  of  the  victors 
at  the  Olynipian,  Pylhean,  Nerasean,  and  Isthmian  games. 

Pl'NDUST,  ».  wiiall  particles  of  metal  made  by  cuttiqg 
pins. 

PIN V,,  J.  [from  pinus,  Lat.]  a  tree  which  bears  seeds 
in  squamous  cones.    The  sea-pine  is  a  kind  ofoarweed. 

To  PINK,  r,  «.  ]piuien,  Sax.]  to  languish  or  wear  away 
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with  liny  kind  of  oiiisexy.  To  languish  witb  desire.  Neuter- 
fy,  to  waste  with  grief.-  To  grieve  for,  or  bemoan  in 
silence. 

PI  NE-APPLE,  J.  a  jiiicv  fruit  of  a  delicious  flavour,  so 
called  f'oui  its  resembling  tlie  cone  of  a  pine-tree.    * 

PINEAL,  a.  [piiuale,¥r.]  resembling  a  pine  apple;  an 
epithet  given  by  Descartes,  on  accoivnt  of  its  form,  to  the 
gland  he  imagined  to  be  the  scat  of  the  soul. 

PIN  FEATHERED,  a,  having  feathers  resembling  pins. 
Unfledged. 

PI'iS'rOLD,  *.  [from  pindan,  to  shut  Up,  Sax.  and  /uWJ 
a  place  in  which  beasts  are  confinpd. 

PI'NGLE,  *.  a  small  close  ;  an  inclosure. 

Pl'NtiUID,  a.  [from  vim^uis.  Laf.l  fat ;  unctuous.  Ob- 
solete. ' 

PTOHOLE,  f.  a  small  hole  made  by  a  pin. 

Pl'NION,  *.  [pigvon,  Fr.]  the  .joint  at  the  extremity  of  a 
wing.  Awing.  A  feather  or  quill.  The  tooth  of  a  smaller 
wheel,  answering  to  that  of  a  larger.  Fetters  or  bonds  for  the 
hands. 

To  Pl'NION,  V.  a.  to  bind  the  wings  or  the  elbows  close 
to  the  sides.    To  shackle.     To  hind  tf). 

PINK,  s.  [from  pM,  an  eye,  Belg.J  a  genus  of  plants,  five 
of  which  are  British  species.  An  eye,  generally  applied  to 
a  small  one.  Any  thing  supremely  excellent.  A  reddish 
colour,  resembling  that  of  a  pink.  A  ship,  with  a  round 
stern  and  bulging  sides.     A  fish,  called  likt'ivisc  minnow. 

To  PINK,  f.  a.  [from  pink,  an  eye,  Belg.  |  to  pierce  with 
small  holes  like  eyelet-holes.  Ncuterly,  to  wink  with  the 
eyes,  from  pinchen,  Belg. 

PI'NM  AKER,  s.  one  who  makes  pins. 

PPNIMONEY,  *.  money  allowed  a  wife  for  her  private 
fxpenses. 

PrNN.\CE,  *.  \pinnatte,Vr.pinnttcitt,  Ital.  pmocA,  Span.] 
a  boat  belonging  to  a  ship  of  war. 

Pl'NN.-VCLE,  t.  [pinnacle,  F'r.]  a  turret,  or  elevation 
above  the  rest  of  the  building.     A  high  spiring  point. 

Pl'NNER,  t.  jfrom  pinna,  a  feather.  Eat.  or  pinion,]  the 
lappet  of  a  head-dress,  which  hangs  down  loose.  A  pin- 
maker. 

PI'NNOCK,  *.  the  tom  tit. 

PINT,  {pliu)  s.  [pint,  Sax.  pinte,  Fr.]  in  liquid  measure, 
half  a  nuart.    In  medicine,  a  pound,  or  12  ounces. 

PI'NlJLES,  *.  in  astronomy,  the  siglits  of  an  astrolabe. 

PIONEE'R,  *.  fpioiiior,  ¥t.\  a  soldier  employed  in  level- 
ling roads,  throwing  up  works,  or  sinking  mines. 

PI'ONING,  t.  works  of  pioneers. 

PI'ONY,  t.  a  large  red  flower,  expanded  in  the  form  of  a 
rose,  spelt  likewise  pemi;/. 

PI'OUS,  a.  [pins,  Lai.]  careful  of  the  duties  owed  to  God 
and  man.    Religious. 

PIOUSLY,  ad.  with  great  devotion. 

PIP,  t.[nippe,  Belg.]  adefluxion,  or  horny  pellicle,  which 
grows  on  the  tip  of  the  tongue  in  liirds  and  fowls,  and  cured 
£y  pulling 'it  oft'.'^dilfl 'rtlbbing  the  part  with  salt.  A  spot 
on  cards. 

To  PIP,  V.  n.  [pipio,  Lat.J  to  chirp  or  cry  like  a  bird. 
'  PIPE,  s.  [pipe.  Sax.  pib,  Brit.]  any  long  hollow  body  or 
tube.  A  tul)e  of  clay,  through  which  the  smoke  of  tobacco 
is  conveyed  into  the  mouth.  An  instrument  of  hand  music. 
The  organs  of  voice  and  respiration,  as  the  wind-pipe.  The 
key  of  the  voice.  An  office  in  the  exchequer,  so  called 
because  the  whole  receipt  is  conveyed  into  it  by  means  of 
divers  small  pipei,  quills,  or  channels,  as  water  into  a  cistern. 
A  liquid  measure  containing  two  hogsheads,  from  peep, 
Belg.  arpipi,  Fr. 

TV)  PIPE,  V.  n.  to  play  on  the  pipe.  To  have  a  shrill 
sound.! 

PI'PER,  t.  one  who  plays  on  the  pipe. 

PI'PETREE,  s.  the  lilac. 

PI'PERIDGE-BLISH.^.aShrub;  the  same  with  the  com- 
mon barberry. 

PIPEWORT,  s.  a  plant.  The  wreathed  pipeworthasnp- 
fight  twiited  stalks  with  seven  tubes,  nearly  upright  leaves, 
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and  white  flower-leaves.    It  is  found  in.  a  solall  lake  in  the 
isle  of  .Skye,  and  flowers  in  September. 

PIPING,  t.  weak,  feeble  sickly.  Hot  or  boiling,  applied 
to  water. 

PI  PKIN,  s.  (diminutive  of  pipr)  a  small  earthen  boiler. 

Pl'PPlN,  t.  [from  pupju/nglif,  Belg.  according  to  SkinnerJ 
a  sharp  apple,  suppojod  by  some  to  derive  its  name  from  the 
pips  or  spots  witliwliich  its  skin  is  marked. 

PIXJUANCY,  (petluinei/)  t.  sharpness,  tartness. 

PI'QUANT,  {peikanf)  a.  [fiquunt,  Fr.j  pricking  ;  stimn- 
lating.    Sharp  ;  tart ;  pungent ;  severe. ' 

PIQUANTLY,  flrf.sharpl;;  :  tailiy.    „^. 

Pl-QUE,  (peek)  s.  ^ pique,  Fr.]  an  ofl"ence  taken.  Ill-wiil. 
Point  or  punctilio. 

To  PIQUE,  {peek)  V.  a.  [piijuer,  Fr.]  to  affect  with  envy 
or  malice  ;  to  put  into  a  fret.  To  offend  ;  to  irritate.  Used 
with  the  reciprocal  pronouns,  and  t'«llowed  bv  tvi  or  «poii,  to 
value  or  fix  reputation  upon,  from  sc  piquer,  Pr. 

PIQUEE'RER,  (pikeerer)s.  a  robber  ;  a  plunderer. 
'  PIQUET,  (peekit)  s.  fpicquet,  Fr.]  a  game  at  cards,  played 
by  two  persons  with  only  32  cards  ;  all  the  deuces,  threes, 
fours,  fives,  and  sixes,  being  laid  aside.  In  fortification,  a 
piece  of  wood,  sharp  at  one  end,  usually  shod  with  iron,  used 
m  laying  out  ground,  and  measuring  its  angles  ;  or  driven 
into  the  ground  near  the  tents  to  fie  the  horses  to,  and  like- 
wise used  to  fasten  the  cords  of  tents  ;  whence  to  plant  the 
piquet,  iniplicsto  encamp.  In  this  last  sense  it  is  accented 
on  the  first  syllable,  and  pronounced  picket. 

PI'RACY,  ».  [^eiralcs,  from  peira,  craft,  Gr.|  the  act  of 
robbing  or  committing  violence  on  the  high  sea. 

PI'R.\TE,  s.  [Fr.  pirata,  Lat.  peiratct,  from  fcira,  craft, 
Gr.]  one  wiio  robs  at  sea.  A  person  w  ho  steals,  or  clan- 
destinelv  prints  the  copies  ofnn  author  or  book.seller. 

To  Pl'RATE,  «'.  a.  to  publish  a  spurious  edition,  in  op- 
position to  the  proprietor  of  a  book.  Ncuterly,  to  rob  at 
sea. 

PIRATICAL,  a.  robbing  on  sea  ;  like  a  pirate. 

PI'.SA,  an  antient,  large,  and  handsome  city  of  Italy,  in 
Tuscany,  with  ^n  university.  The  town  is  seated  on  the 
ri^•er  Arno,  at  a  small  distance  from  the  sea,  in  a  very  fertile 

Elain,  That  river  runs  through  Pisa,  and  over  it  are  three 
ridges,  of  which  that  in  the  middle  is  constructed  with 
marble.  This  town  is  so  tar  from  having  as  many  inha- 
bitants as  it  can  contain,  that  grass  grows  in  the  principal 
streets.  The  cathedral  is  a  magnificent  structure,  and  on 
the  right  side  of  the  choir,  is  the  leaning  tower  so  much 
talked  of.  The  grand  duke's  palace,  and  the  exchange, 
are  magnificent  buildings,  worth  notice.  Pisa  is  10  miles 
N.  of  Leghorn,  42  W.  of  Florence,  and  10  IS.  \\.  of  Lucca. 
Lat.  43.  43.  N.  Ion.  10.  17.  E. 

PISCARY,  *.  a  privilege  of  fishing. 

PISCATlON,  *.  [from  piscis,  a  fish,  Lat.]  the  act  or  prac« 
tice  of  fishing. 

PISCATORY,  a.  [from  piscis,  a  fish,  Lat.]  relating  to 
fishes. 

PISCES,  t.  in  astronomy,  the  fishes,  one  of  the  constella- 
tions of  the  zofliac. 

PISCIS  VO'LANS,  s.  in  astronomv,  the  flying  fi>h,  a  small' 
constellation  iir  the  southern  hemisp)iere. 

PISCrVORUS,  a.  [from  piscis,  a  fish,  and  rovo,  to  devour, 
Lat.]  eating  fish  ;  devouring  fish. 

PISH,  interj.  a  word  used  to  express  contempt. 

To  PISH,  V.  n.  to  express  contempt  by  an  hissing,  or  io- 
aniculate  sound. 

PISMIRE,  i.TpifBuVre,  Belg.]  an  ant  ;  an  emmet. 

To  PISS,  t'.  a.  [pisser,  Fr.  pissen,  Belg.]  to  emit  urine. 

PISS,  s.  urine. 

PISS-ABED,  t.  one  that  makes  urine  in  bed.  A  ycUoW 
flower  growing  in  the  grass,  called  also  dandelion. 

PI'SSBUIWT, «.  stained  as  if  with  urine. 

PISTA'CHIO,  s.  [pistacchi,  Ital.  pistache,  Fr.]  a  dry  fruit, 
nf  an  oblong  figure,  pointed  at  each  end,  with  a  double  shell, 
containing  a  kernel  of  a  green  colour. 

PISTIL,  or  PoiNTAL,  *.  [Hot.  Lat.]  among  boianitts. 
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diiiotes  ttio  female  or^'nn of  ^nrr.ition  in  plants;  it  consists 
ot  llirec  parts,  the  ({t'"J"'n.  style,  and  sti;,'ina. 

I'JSTli.I.ATION,  s.  [from  ,>uti/lum,  a^  pestle,  Lat.l  tire 
act  of  potiiMJiiif;  in  a  inurtur. 

PI'.S'r()L, ,«.  I  /listvlr,  or  fistoUl,  Fr.]  <i  small  hand  ^un. 

T<i  I'JSTOL.v.  a.  [vistnler,  Tr.l  to  "shoot  with  a  pislol. 

I'lSTO'Lr.,  s.  [pistoie,  I'r.J  a  gold  coin  struck  in  Spaiu  an<J 
Italy,  ffencrally  valued  at  about  I5s.  (id.  sterling. 

PlS'rOLlv'f,  s.  (diminutive  of/«rfoO  a  little  pistol. 

PI'STON,  s.  [vision,  Fr.]  that  part  of  a  pump  or  syringe 
on  which  the  sucker  is  (ixcd  ;  an  embolus  ;  a  sucker. 

PIT,  s.[pit.  Sax]  a  hole  in  the  ground.  The  fjrave.  Tlie 
ground  on  which  cocks  fight.  The  middle  and  lower  part 
of  a  theatre,  fronting  the  stage.  Any  hollow  of  the  bodv, 
from  ph,  or  pels,  old  Fr.  Hence  the  armpit.  A  dent  made 
i>y  the  (iiit;er,  or  caused  by  the  small-pox. 

To  PIT,  V.  a.  to  jink  in  hollows;  to  mark  with  small  hol- 
lows, as  by  the  sni«ll-pox. 

PITAPAT,  f.  [perhaps  from  fas  a  pas,  Fr.  step  by  step, 
or  paiu  patte,  Fr.J  a  tlutteriiig  motion  or  palpitation,  ap- 
plied to  the  heart.     A  light  auick  step. 

PITCH,  s.  [;)iV,  Sax.J  a  black  gummy  juice,  drawn  and 
inspissiited  by  fire  from  the  pine-tree.  Mineral  pitch  is 
petroleum  hardened  by  an  exposure  to  the  air.  Any  de- 
gree of  height,  from  picts,  Fr.  The  highest  rise.  Degree  ; 
rate.    Size. 

To  PITCH,  V.  a.  [rtppiVfoiVf,  Ifal.]  to  fix  upon.  To 
order  regularly.  To  throw  headlong.  To  smear  with 
pitch.  To  darken.  To  pave.  Neuterly,  to  light  or  drop 
tiou!  a  high  place.  To  fall  headlong.  To  lix  a  choice,  or 
a  teut. 

PITCHER,  s.  [picher,  Fr.j  an  earthen  vessel  or  water- 
pot.  An  instrument  to  pierce  the  ground,  in  which  any 
ihing  is  to  he  fixed. 

J'lTCIlFORK,  t.  a  fork  by  which  corn  or  hav  is  moved. 

P1TCHINE.SS,  t.  the  quality  of  resembling  pitch  ;  black- 
ness :  darkness. 

PITCHY,  a.  smeared  with  pitch  ;  having  the  qualities  of 
pitch.     Black  ;  dark  ;  dismal. 

PITCOAL,  t.  coal  dutf  out  of  pits. 

PITEOUS,  a.  sorrowful ;  exciting 
passionate.    Wretched  ;  paltrv. 

PITEOUSLY,  ad.  in  a  pitiful  manner. 

PITEOUSN  ESS,  s.  sorrowfuhiess  ;  tenderness. 

PITFALL,  ^.  apitdug  and  covered  into  which  a  person 
falls  unexpectedly.    A  trap. 

PITH,  f.  [pi«e,  Belg.l  the  soft  part  in  the  midst  of  wood. 
Marrow.  Strength ;  force.  Energy.  Weight  j  moment. 
The  quintessence  or  chief  part. 

Pri'HILY,  ad.  with  force  and  energy. 

PPJ'HINESS,  J.  force  or  energy. 

PITHLESS,  a.  without  pith,  wrce,  or  energy. 

PITHY,  «.  consisting  of  pith,  applied  to  wood;  strong 
or  energetic,  applied  to  style. 

PITL\BLE,  a.[pitoyable,  Fr.J  deserving  pity. 

PITIABLENESS,  *.  state  of  deservinjr  pity. 

PITIFUL,  a.  moving  compassion.  Compassionate.  Pal- 
try ;  contemptible.    Tlie  last  sense  is  most  in  use. 

PITIFULLY,  ad.  in  a  mournful,  compassionate,  or  con- 
temptible manner. 

PITIFULNESS,  s.  mercy,  or  compassion.  Despicable- 
ness,  contcniptiblcness. 

PITILESSLY,  ad.  without  pity  or  mercy. 
■•  PITILESSNESS,  s.  want  of  compassion. 

PITILESS,  a.  wanting  pity  or  compassion. 

PIT.\1AN,  t.  one  that  works  in  a  pit. 

PITSAW,  /.  a  sawr  used  by  two  men,  of  whom  one  is  in 
the  pit. 

PrlT.\NCE,  «.  haitance,  Fr.]  an  allowance  of  meat  in  a 
monastery.     A  small  portion. 

PnTENWEEN,  a  sea  port  town  of  Scotland,  in  the 
county  of  Fife,  seated  at  the  entrance  of  the  Frith  of  Forth, 
23  mile*  N.  E.  of  Edinburgh. 
^.FITUITE,*.  [Fr.  j,itmta,  Lat,]  phlegm. 
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Pi;rL*ITOUS,  a.  \froni  pitvita,  phlegm,  Lat.  jrituUeux,  Fr.] 
consisting-  of,  or  full  of,  pnlegin  ;  phlegmatic. 

PITY,  .«.  [pitie,  Fi-.\  the  quality  of  feeling  ot  compas- 
sionating ihe  pains  of  i;nollier.  A  gr-.und  or  object  of  pity. 
In  the  last  sense  it  has  a  plural. 

To  PITY,  r.  a.  Ipitoi/er,  Fr.  ]  to  synipailiize,  or  feel  (the 
misfortunes  of  another."   Neuterly,  to  be  compassionate. 

IM'V'OT,  *.  \ pitut,  Fr.]  a  pin  ou'whicli  any  tiling  turns. 

PIX,  s.  Ipixis,  Irati]  a.chest  in  which  the  consecrated 
host  is  kept.    A  chest  wherein   pieces  of  every   ccin  are 


deposited  for  trial  by  assay-masters. 
I'IZZLE,  s.  the  gristly  parts  of  the  penis  ot  a  beast. 
PLACABILITY,  PLA'CABLENESS,  ».  the  quality  of 


being  willing  or  ea.sy  to  be  appeased. 

PL.\'CABLE,  a."  [from  pkeo,  to  pacify,  Lat.]  willing  or 
possible  to  be  appeased. 

PLACARD,  PLACA'RT,  >.  [phcavd,  Fr.  pM..r,t, 
Belg.]  a  declaration  or  manifesto.  A  licence  for  unlawi'ul 
games,  &c. 

To  PL.\'C.\TE,  v.  a.  [pliien,  Lat.  I  to  appease  ;  to  recon- 
cile.   This  word  is  used  ui  Scotland. 

PLACE,  s.  [  plnce,  Fr.j  that  part  of  space  which  any  body 
possesses.  I'he  relation  of 'distance  between  any  thing,  and 
any  two  or  more  points,  considered  as  keeping  the  same 
distance  one  with  another.  A  seat  or  residence.  A  passage 
in  a  book.  Existence.  Rank.  Precedence.  An  office,  or 
public  employment.  Room.  Ground.  A  kind  of  area  sur- 
rounded with  houses,  sometimes  called  a  court. 

To  PLACE,  V.  a._  [placer,  Fr.J  to  put  in  a%  place,  rank, 
or  condition.  To  fix  or  establisn.  To  put  out  at  Hiterest, 
applied  to  money. 

PL.\CE'NZA,"a  ci-devant  ducliy  of  Italy,  having  Parrea 
on  the  E.  Milan  on  the  N.  and  W.  and  Genoa  on  tlie  S.  It 
is  fertile  and  populous,  and  contains  mines  of  iron,  and  some 
salt  springs. 

PL\CE'J\ZA,  the  see  of  a  bishop  and  the  seat  of  an  uni- 
versitv.  It  contains  about  .10,000  inhabitants.  Placenzi'.  !» 
32  miles  N.  W.  of  Parma.    Lat.  45. 5.  N.  Ion.  a.  38.  E. 

PLACER, s.  one  that  places. 

PLA'CID,  a.  [phcidus,  ixonv phicco,  to  please,  Lat.|gcntle, 
quiet.     Kind,  mild. 

PLACIDITY,  s.  [plaiditv,  from  phcco,  to  please,  Lat.) 
quietness  ;  mildness. 

PLA'CIDLY,  ad.  in  a  gentle,  kind,  or  mild  manner. 

PL.\'CIT,  s.  [platitum,  froin  phceo,  to  please,  Lat.]  a 
degree. 

PLACKET,  or  PLA'QUET,  *. a  petticoat. 

PLAGIARISM, ».  theft,  or  the  act  of  stealing  the  thoughts 
or  the  works  of  an  author,  without  owning  it. 

PLA'GIARY,  s.  [from  pla«-i)im,  theft,  Lat.]  one  who 
makes  use  of  the  thoughts  of  an  author  as  if  they  were  his 
own. 

PLAGUE,  (p/ag-)  *.  [plagfie,  Belg.  from  phsso,  to  strik?, 
Gr.]  a  contagioui  disease.  A  state  of  misery.  Any  thi'ig 
troublesome. 

To  PLAGUE,  {pli;;)  v.  a.  to  infect  with  pestilence.  Ta 
vex,  torment,  or  tease. 

PLA'G  UlLY,  {pluf;iJif)  ad.  in  such  a  maimer  as  to  torment 
over  much.    A  low  word. 

PLA'GIJ  Y,  {pliM,  K  pron.  hard)  a.  vexatious  Oi-  trou'jle- 
some.    A  low  word. 

PLAICE,  s.[phuc,  Belg.]  a  flat  fish. 

PLAID,  f.  [Scot.]  a  striped  or  variegated  cloth.  An  outer 
loose  weed  worn  by  men  and  women  in  Scotland. 

PLAIN,  o.  [^pla7ius,  Lat.J  smooth  ;  level ;  free  frr.ni  ri{:i-.l- 
Bc.s«.  Void  ot  ornament.  Artless;  unlearned.  Open;  sin- 
cere. Evident,  clear,  applied  to  truths.  Not  varied  by  art, 
applied  to  music.    Mere  ;  bare. 

PLAIN,  ad.  easily  discovered.  Distinctly,  articufately, 
applied  to  pronunciation,  in  a  simple,  open,  rough,  but 
sincere  manner. 

PLAIN,  s.  [plaite,  Fr.]  level  ground.  A  tool  used  by 
carpenters,  A-c.  to  level  boards,  &c. 

T«  PX»A1N,  v.a.  to  level ;  to  make  ev«n. 
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To  PLAIN,  i>.  K.  \plaindre,  Fr.]  to  lament  ;  to  wail.  An 
old  word. 

PLAINDE'ALING,  a.  acfinjr  without  artifice. 

PLAINDEALING,  s.  conduct  free  from  artifice. 

PLAINLY.flrf.leveily;  flatly.  Witliout  ornament,  gloss, 
or  artifice.     Evidently  ;  clearly. 

PLAINNESS,*,  the  quality  of  being  smooth  or  level. 
The  quality  of  beinfj  free  from  ornament,  deceit,  or  ob- 
scurity. 

PLAINT,  s.  [plttinte,  Fr.J  an  expression  of  grief.  A  com- 
plaint, lamontation. 

PLA'INTFUL,  a.  complaining  ;  audibly  sorrowful. 

PLAINTIFF,*,  [from  p/(ii)(<i/;  Fr.]  one  that  commence* 
a  suit  against  another. 

PLAINTIVE,  a.  [plaintif,  Fr.]  expressive  of  sorrow  ; 
complaining,  lamenting. 

PLAINWOllK,  *.  needlework  without  any  embroidery. 

PLAIT,  s.  (corrupted  from  ptiglit.  or  plyght ;  hompUj, 
to  fold)  a  fold  or  double. 

To  PLAIT,  V.  a.  to  fold  or  double.  To  weave  or  braid. 
To  entangle,  to  involve. 

PLAITER,*.  he  that  plaits. 

PLAN.  4.  fptoi,  Fr.]  a  scheme,  form,  or  model.  A  plot 
of  any  building,  or  form  of  any  thing,  laid  down  on  p<!i)er. 

To  PL.\N,  1).  a.  to  scheme  ;  to  form  in  design. 

I'LA'NAR  Y,  a.  belonging  to  a  plane. 

PLA'NCHED,  o.  [planchi,  Fr.]  niade  of  boards.  "A 
planched  g?ite."  Sfiak. 

PLANCHER,  s.  [ptoWicr,  Fr.J  a  board  or  plank.    Not 
Used. 
,  PLANCIIING,  t.  the  laying  the  floors  in  a  building. 

PLANE,  s.  [from  planus',  Lat.  Plain  h  used  in  popular 
language,  and  plane  in  geometry]  a  level  surface.  An  instru- 
ment used  in  smoothing  or  levelling  the  surface  of  boards; 
from  vlane,  Fr. 

To  PLANE,  ti.  a.  \plane);  Fr.]  to  make  level.  To  smooth 
with  a  plane. 

VLA't^ET,  s.['pla>}ct/t,  Lat.  from  piano,  to  wander.  Or.] 
a  star  which  changes  its  situation  in  the  heavens,  and  moves 
in  an  orbit  nearly  circular,  opposed  to  the  comets,  which 
move  in  very  eccentric  ellipses. 

PLANETARY,  «.  [phnetaire,  Fr.]  of  the  nature  of  a 

Iiianet.     Belonging  to,  or  under  the  dominion  of,  a  planet, 
'roduced  by  the  planets.     Erratic  ;  wandering. 

PLANE'TICAL,  a.  [from  piano,  to  wander,  Gr.]  pertain- 
ing to  planets. 

PL.VN ETSTRUCK,  a.  blasted. 

PLANIFO'LIOUS,  a.  [from  ptannt,  plain,  and  folium,  a 
leaf,  Lat.j  in  botany,  having  plain  leaves,  set  together  in 
circular  rows  round  a  centre. 

PLANl'LOtiUY,  s.  [from  p7flTi(M,  plain,  and /ojiior,  to 
speak,  Lat.J  plain  speech. 

PLANIMETRICAL,  a.  [from  plamis,  plain,  Lat.  and 
metreo,  to  measure,  Gr.]  pertaining  to  the  mensuration  of 
plain  surfaces. 

PLANI'METRY,  a.  [from  planus,  plain,  Lat.  and  metreo, 
to  measure,  Gr.]  the  mensuration  of  plain  surfaces. 

PLANIPETALOIJS,  «.  [from  planus,  plain,  Lat.  and 
petalon,  a  flower  leaf,  Gr.J  flat  leaved,  as  when  the  small 
flowers  are  only  hollow  at  the  bottom,  but  Hat  upwards,  as 
in  dandelion  and  succory. 

To  PLA'Nl^H,  »•  «.  to  beat,  polisli,  or  smooth  by  a 
hammer. 

PLANISPHERE,  (^pUnisfere)  s. [from  planus,  plain,  Lat. 
and  sphaira,  a  sphere,  Gr.]  a  sphere  projected  on  a  plane.  A 
Oiap  of  one  or  both  hemispheres. 

PLA'NITY,    s.    [from    planus,    plain,    Lat.]   evenness, 
plainness. 
.  PLANK,  s.\^planche,  Fr.]  a  thick  long,  and  strong  board. 

To  PLANK,  V.  a.  to  cover  with  planks. 

PL.'VNOCO'NiCAL,  «.  [from  planus,  plain,  and  conns,  a 
cone,  Lat.]  level  on  one  side  and  conical  on  others. 
"    PLANOCO'NVEX,  a.  [from  planus,  plain,  and  convexut, 
«ouvex,  Lat]  flat  on  one  side  and  convex  on  the  other. 


PLANT,  s.  [pl/intit,  Lat.  plantc,  Fr.J  an  organi(;a!  body, 
produced  by  the  earth,  to  which  it  adheres  by  its  roots,  and 
receives  its  nurture  from  it.    A  sapling. 

To  PLANT,  f.  a.  [plttuto,  Lat.]  to  set  in  the  earth  in  ord^r 
to  grow.  To  procreate  or  generate.  To  place  or  fix.  To 
settle  a  country.  To  direct  properly,  applied  to  cannon. 
To  fill  oradorn  with  something  planted.  Neuterly,  to  per- 
form the  act  of  plantLug. 

PLA'NTAGE,*.  [^/rtH^flg'),  Lat.j  an  herb. 

PJ..\NTA 'GENET,  s.  in  histoi-j',  a  surname  borne  by- 
many  of  our  antient  kings,  the  derivation  of  which  is  un- 
certain. 

_  PLANTAIN,  Jplaintaln,  Fr.]  in  botany,  the  plantago. 
The  British  species  are  seven ;  the  great,  hoary,  ribwort, 
marine,  bucklhoru,  sea,  and  grass-lravcd  plantain.  The 
bastard  plantain,  or  mud  weed,  is  the  liraosella  of  Linna:us. 
The  great  water,  star-headed  wafer,  creeping  water,  and 
lesser  water  plantains,  are  species  of  thrumwort. 

PLA'NTAL,  a.  belonging  to  plants.    Not  used. 

PLANTATION,  s.  [from  planto,  to  plant,  Lat.J  the  act  or 
practice  of  planting.  A  place  planted.  A  colony.  Intro- 
duction or  establishment. 

PLA'NTER,  s.  \planteur,  Fr.]  one  that  sets  or  cultivates 
any  vegetable.    One  who  disseminates  or  introduces. 

PLASH,  s.  \plhshce,  Belg.  plabz,  Dan.]  a  puddle  or  small 
piece  of  standmg  water.  A  branch  partly  cut  off,  and  bound 
to  other  branches. 

To  PLASH,!!,  a.  [/)?e«<>-,Fr.]  to  interweave  branches.  To 
wet  by  dashing  water. 

PLA'SHY,  a.  watery  ;  filled  with  puddles. 

PLASM,  (pfcm)  s.  [from  plasso  to  form,  Gr.]  a  matrix  in 
which  any  thing  is  cast ;  a  mould. 

PLA'S'i'ER,  or  PLAI'STER,  s.  [piastre,  Fr.]  a  substance 
made  of  lime  and  water,  &-c.  with  which' walls  are  covered. 
Plaster  of  Paris  is  the  sulphurate  of  lime,  of  which  the  hills 
round  Paris  are  entirely  composed.  A  glutinous  or  adhesive 
salve,  from  emplastntm,  Lat.  formerly  written  in  English 
etnnlaster. 

To  PLA'.STER,  v.  a.  [phstrer,  Fr.]  to  cover  with  plaster. 
To  cover  with  some  glutinous  substance  or  piaster. 

PLA'STERER,  f.  [plastrier,  Fr.]  one  who  undertakes  or 
professes  plastering. 

PLA'STIC,  «.  [froxn  plasso,  to  form,  Gr.J  having  the  power 
of  giving  form. 

PLASTO  GRAPH Y,  (rZai/r'-s-™/!/)*.  [frotn  plasso,  to  feign, 
and graplio,  to  write,  Gr.J  a  counterfeit  or  false  writing. 

PLA'STRON,  s.  [Fr.J  a  piece  of  leather  stuflfed,  used  by 
persons  to  receive  the  thrusts  made  in  learning  to  fence. 

To  PLAT,  V. «.  to  weave  :  to  make  by  texture. 

PLAT,  *.  properly  plot;  [plot.  Sax.]  a  small  piece  of 
^•onnd. 

PLATA,  a  large,  rich,  and  populous  town  of  Peru,  in- 
S.  America.  It  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop.  The  sil- 
ver mines  in  its  neighbourhood  have  been  neglected 
since  the  discovery  of  those  of  Potosi.  Lat.  ly.  10.  S.  Ion. 
63.  40.  W. 

PLATA,  a  large  river  of  .S.  -America,  that  rises  in  the 
province  of  Loz  Charcas,  in  Peru.  After  crossing  Para- 
guay it  falls  into  the  Atlantic  :  its  mouth  is  about  160  miles 
wide. 

PLATANE,  [plutnne,  Yr.platanns,  Lat.|  the  plane-free. 

VLk'T?j,s.  [plate,  Belg.]  a  piece  of  metal  beat  out  info 
breadth.  Wrought  silver,  from  phla.  Span.  A  small  shal- 
low vessel  on  which  meat  is  eaten,  from  plat,  Fr.  A  term 
also  used  bv  our  sportsmen  of  the  turf. 

To  PLATE,  v.  a.  to  cover  with  plates.  To  beat  into  thin 
pieces. 

PL.'^TEN,  s.  among  printers,  the  flat  part  of  the  press, 
whereby  the  impression  is  niade. 

PLA'TFORM,  J.  [vlat,  It.  and /orm]  the  sketch  of  any 
thing  delineated  on  a  plain  surface.  A  place  laid  out  afler 
a  model.  The  level  place  before  a  fortification.  A  scheme 
or  plan. 

PLATIC  Aspect,  in  astrology,  is»  a  ray"  of  light  cast 
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from  one  planot  to  another,  not  exactly,  but  within  the  orbit 
©fits  own  lifjlif. 

IT^ATI'NA,*.  in  mineralogy,  the  henviest  of  all  metals. 
It  is  nearly  as  wliite  as  silver,  and  is  witli  liitficully  fusible, 
thoii;,'h  by  great  laljour  it  may  be  rendered  malleabie,  so  as 
to  be  wrougiit  into  utensils  like  other  metals.  It  is  found  in 
grains  in  a  metallic  state  in  St.  Domingo  and  Pern. 

Platonic,  «.  something  that  relates  to  Plato,  his 
school,  philosophy,  opinions,  or  the  like.  Thus,  Ptntonic 
lote  denotes  a  pure  spiritual  aftcction,  for  whieh  Plato  was 
a  great  advocate,  subsisting  between  \\hc  different  sexes, 
abstracted  from  all  carnal  appetites,  and  regarding  iso  other 
object  but  the  mind  and  its  beauties  ;  or,  it  is  a  sincere  dis- 
interested friendship  between  persons  of  the  same  sex,  sub- 
tracted from  any  selfish  views,  regarding  no  other  object 
than  the  person,  if  any  such  love  or  friendship  has  any  (bun- 
dation  in  nature. 

PLATOON,  *.  \]>eIoion,  Fr.]a  small  square  body  of  forty 
or  fifty  musketeejs,  drawn  out  of  a  battalion  of  foot,  when 
they  form  the  hollow  square. 

PLA'TFER,  t.  a  large  dish  made  of  wood  orearth. 

PLATYPUS,  s.  in  zoology,  a  very  remarkable  amphibi- 
ous animal,  found  in  New  South  Wales.  Its  month  resem- 
bles the  bill  of  a  duck,  and  its  feet  are  webbed  like  those  of 
that  bird. 

PLAU'DIT,  PLAUDITE,  s.  [from  phhdiie,  applaud  ye,* 
Lat.  a  demand  of  apptause  made  by  a  player  when  he  left 
the  stage!  applause.    A  shout. 

_  PLAUSIBI'LITY,  (^phiuzMity)  s.  [phtnsihiUie,  Fr.J  super- 
ficial appearance  of  right. 

PLAU'SIBLE,  {pMzible)  a.  [from  flmuh,  to  applai:-],  Lat.J 
such  as  gain  approbation  from  its  appearing  true  or  right ; 
specious. 

PLAU'SIBLENKSS,  (.pirii^/ifcHm)*.  the  quality  of  ap- 
pearing true  or  right. 

PLAU'SIBLY,  {plimziblij)  ad. 'msnch.  a  manner  as  to  ap- 
pear right. 

PLA  U'SIVE,  {j)tiiuxive)a.  \hom  flmdo,  to  applaud,  Lat.] 
appiaudible.    Plausible. 

To  PLAY,  t>.  «.  f^jfcffn",  Sax.]  to  exercise  in  sports,  plea- 
sures, or  pastimes.  I'o  toy.  To  be  dismissed  from  work.  To 
deceive  by  an  assumed  character,  used  with  upon.  To  game. 
To  move  "wantonly.  To  act  a  part  in  a  drama.  To  act  or 
assume  a  character.  To  touch  a  musical  instrument.  To 
operate.  Actirely,  to  put  inaction  or  motion;  as,"  he 
])laijal\i\i  cannon  ;"  the  enjjines  are  placed  at  a  fire.  To  ex- 
hibit dramatically  ;  to  perform. 

PL.VY,  s.  dismission  from  work.  Amusement.  A  dra- 
matic performance.  Game.  Action.  Theact  of  touching 
or  sounding  a  musical  instrument.  A  state  of  agitation  or 
motion.  Jjiberty  of  actine;;  swing;  room  for  motion. 
_  PL.A'YBOOK,  s.  a  book  containing  dramatic  composi- 
tions. 

PLATDAY,  *.  a  day  in  which  work  is  abstained  from. 

PLA'YER,  J.  one  who  performs  on  the  stage.  One  en- 
gaged in  gaming.  An  idler.  A  mimic.  One  who  touches 
a  musical  instrument. 

PLAYFELLOW,  s.  a  companion  in  any  sport  or  play. 
.  PLA'YFUL,  a.  fond  of  sport  or  diversion. 

PL  A'YG  A  ME,  *.  play  of  children. 

PLAYHOUSE,*,  a  house  where  dramatic  perfonoances 
are  represented. 

PLA'YSOMR,  a.  wanton  ;  full  of  levity. 

PLA'YSOAIENESS,  s.  wantonness;  levity. 

PLAYTHING,  s.  a  toy,  or  thing  to  play  with. 

PLAYWRIGHT,  (plliywnl)  s.  a  writer  of  plays. 

PLEA,  (p/ee)  s.  j^plnid,  old  Fr.J  the  act  or  form  of  pleading. 
Any  thing  urged  in  defence,  excuse,  or  vindication. 

To  PLEACH,  (ipiecc/i)  V.  a.  [plesser,  Fr.]  to  bend  or  inter- 
weave.    Obsolete. 

To  PLEAD,  (,pleed)v.n.  [plaider,  Fr.]  to  argue  before  a 
court  of  justice.  To  speak  for  or  against.  Actively,  to  dcr 
fend  ;  to  alleg«  in  favour  or  argument ;  to  offer  as  au 
excuse. 


PLEADABLE,  {fhidabU)  [a.  capable  to  be  alleged  ife 
plea. 

PLE'ADER,  {pleider)s.  [plttideiir,  Fr.J  one  who  argues  i« 
a  court  of  justice.    One  who  speaks  for  or  against. 

PLEADING,  (plcidiiig)  $.  act  or  form  of  pleading. 

PLE'ASANCE,  {phizance)  s.  [plaisaiice,  Fr.  j  gaiety  or 
merriment.    Obsolete. 

PLE'ASANT,  {plizant)  a.  [from  phceo,  to  please,  Lat.T 
giving  a  delight.  Grateful  to  the  senses.  Good-humoured. 
Gay,  or  lively.  Trifling,  or  more  apt  to  make  a  person 
smile  than  to  produce  conviction. 

PLE'ASANTLY,  {vUzantly)  ad.  in  such  a  nianrer  as  to 
give  delight.    In  gooa  humour.    Lightly,  or  ludicrously. 

PLEASANTNESS,  {pUzantness)  s.  the  quality  «iucli  ex- 
cites delight,  gaiety,  or  pleasure. 

PLE'ASANTRY,  (pfca)i<»y)  i.  \ phisaulcne,  Fr.]  gaiety. 
A  sprightly  expression ;  lively  talk. 

To  PLEASE,  (plceze)  V.  a.  [from  placeo,  to  please,  l^at.  | 
to  delight,  gratify,  humour,  satisfy,  or  content.  To  be  olmsed, 
is  used  to  imply  to  like,  or  to  content.  To  gain  approuatioii. 
Neuterly,  to  give  pleasure  ;  to  gain  approbation  ;  io  like, 
to  chuse.  Synon.  It  is  the  air  and  behaviour  that  renders 
pleasing ;  good  sense  and  good  humour,  that  renders  agree- 
able. 

PLR'ASER,  s.  one  that  pleases. 

PLE'ASEMAN,  {pleizemuti)  s.  a  picklhank ;  iiU  officious 
fellow. 

PLE' A  SINGLY,  (■pleiziiiglif)  ad.  in  such  a  manner  as  t» 
give  satisfaction  or  delight. 

PLE'ASINfiNESS,  s.the  quality  of  giving  delight. 

PLE'ASUllABLIi,  (plizlwrMe)  a.  aHbrdiiig  delight. 

PLE'ASURK,  (  plizhme)  s.  \pl„isu;  Fr.J  the  delight  which 
arises  in  the  mind  from  contemplation,  or  enjoynicnt  of  some- 
thing agreeable.  Gratification  of  the  passions  or  senses. 
Approbation.    The  dictates  of  the  will.    Choice. 

To  PLE'ASURE,  (■plixhure)  V.  a.  to  please  or  gratify. 
An  inelegant  word. 

PLEBEIAN,  s.  [fromplebi,  the  common  people,  Lat.J 
one  of  the  common  or  lower  order. 

PLEBI'v'IAN,  a.  consisting  of  mean  people  ;  popular. 
Vulgar ;  low. 

PLEDGE,  J.  [ /)to'^e,  Fr.]  any  thing  given  by  way  of  se- 
curity ;  n  pawn ;  gage.     A  surety  ;  bail  ;  hostage. 

To  PLEDGE,  V.  n.  [p?eig-CT-,  Fr.]  to  give  as  a  security. 
To  invite  to  drink,  by  accepthig  the  cup  or  health  after 
another. 

PLEDGET,  s.  [plagghe,  Belg.]  a  small  mass  of  liat  usefl 
for  wounds. 

PLEI'ADS,  orPLEI'ADES,  s.  [Gr.J  in  astronomy,  an  as- 
semblage of  seven  stars  in  the  neck  of  the  northern  constel- 
lation Taurus. 

PLE'NARILY,  ad.  in  a  full  or  complete  manner. 

TLE'NARY,  a.  [from  u/«ii/i,  full,  Lat.J  full  or  complete. 

PLE'NILUNARY,  a.  [fiom pUnvs,  full,  aud  luuc.  ;he 
moon,  Lat.]  pertaining  to  the  full  moon. 

PLE'NlPOTENCE,*.[from;>/em«,  lull, and  ;jo/«i*,  power- 
ful, Lat.J  fulness  of  power. 

PLE'NIPOTENT,  (1.  [from  phmis,  full,  zndpoieits,  power- 
ful, Lat.]  invested  with  fidl  power. 

PLENIPOTENTIARY,  (plmipothisliianj)  s.  I  from  ;>/-- 
niM,  full,  -And  poteiis,  powerful,  Lat.]  one  invested  with  dis- 
cretionary or  full  power. 

FLENIST,  s.  [from  plenus,  full,  Lat.}  one  that  denies  a 
vacuum,  or  holds  that  all  space  is  occupied  by  matter. 

PLENITUDE,  s.  ]  from  pknus,  full,  bit.]  fiilness,  oppos- 
ed to  emptiness.  Repletion.  Abimdaiice,  or  excess 
Completeness. 

PLENTEOUS,  a.  abounding;  copious;  in  large  quaa- 
titles.    Fruitful. 

PLE'NTEOUSLY,  ml.  copiously  ;  abundantly  ;  exube- 
rantly ;  plentifully. 

PLE'NTE0US>;ESS,  *.  fruitfulness.  The  quality  «tf 
abouudiug. 
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PLE'NTIFtJL,  a.  copious;  aboundiog;  in  large  qiianti- 
tii's.     FruiMuI. 

FLR'NTlFUfjLY,  ad.  in  a  copious  or  abundant  manner. 

PL r/NTI FULNESS,  s.  tlie  state  of  beitif;  plentilul ;  abun- 
dance ;  fertility. 

PLE'NTY,  t.  [from  ptmits,  full,  Lat.]  a  state  in  which 
every  want  may  be  supplied.  Fiuitfulness.  Johnson  ob- 
serves, that  this  word  is  sometimes  used  as  an  adjective,  but 
iuiproperly,  as,  "  If  reason  were  at  vlenti/  as  blackberries." 
Shah.  Sy  NON.  By  pU-iity  is  understood  enough,  and  some  little 
to  spare  ;  by  ahmdance^  more  than  enough. 

PLE'ONASM,  ».  [from  plcouazo,  to  abound,  Gr.J  in  rheto- 
ric, a  figure  in  which  more  words  are  used  than  are  neces- 
sary ;  as,  "  I  saw  it  with  my  own  eyct." 

PLICUOTICS,  s.  [from  plcrco,  to  fill  up,  Gr.]  in  medicine, 
a  kind  of  remedies  that  are  healin<j,  or  that  fdl  up  t!.:e  flesh  ; 
otherwise  railed  incarnatives,  and  sarcotics. 

PLKTllOllA,  or  PLETHORY,  s.  [from  /j/rMo,  to  fdl 
up.  Or.]  the  state  in  which  the  vessels  are  fuller  of  laudable 
blood  and  humours  than  is  agreeable  to  a  natural  slate  of 
health. 

PLIiTHORETIC,  PLETHORIC,  a. [from  pUtho.  to  fill 
up,  Gr.J  having  a  full  habit. 

PLE'VIN,  j.  YpleuTiiie,  Fr.]  in  law,  a  warrant  or  assur- 
ance ;  a  pledfje. 

PLEU'RA,  s.  [from  pleura,  the  side,  Gr.J  in  anatomy,  a 
smooth,"  robust,  and  tense  membrane,  adhering  to  the  ribs, 
and  to  the  intercostal  muscles,  whose  structure  resembles 
two  sacks,  one  of  which  surrounds  one  side  of  the  thorax, 
and  the  other  the  other  side,  and  each  of  them  contains  one 
of  the  two  lobes  of  the  lungs. 

PLEU'RISY,  s.  [pleurisie,  Fr.  from  pleia-a,  the  side,  Gr.] 
a  violent  pain  in  the  side,  attended  with  an  acute  fever,  a 
cough,  and  difficulty  of  breathing. 

PLEURITIC,  PLEURI'TICAL,  a.  [from  pleura,  the 
side,  Gr.l  diseased  with  a  pleurisy. 

PLI'ABLE,  a.  [pliable,  F  r.]  easy  to  be  bent,  or  prevailed 
upon. 

PLFABLENESS,  s.  easiness  to  be  bent. 

PLl'ANCY,  s.  the  quality  of  being  easily  bent. 

I'LI'ANT,  It.  [  pliant,  Fr.]  bending.  Easy  to  take  a  form. 
Compliant,  or  easily  persuafled. 

PLFANTNESS,  «.  flexibility  ;  roughness. 

PLl'C.VrURE,  PLICATION,  s.  [fromp/ico,  to  fold,  I.at.] 
fold ;  double. 

I'LI'FIRS,  g.  an  instrument  by  which  any  thing  is  held  in 
order  to  bend  it. 

To  PLHillT,  ipl'tt)  V.  n.  [plichten,  Belg.]  to  pledge,  or  give 
as  surety.  To  braid  or  weave,  from  plicu,  Lat.  « hence  to 
ply  or  bend,  and  plight,  plei/rhi,  or  plait,  a  fold. 

PLKiHT,  0)/rt)  f.  [p/i/i/.  Sax.]  condition  or  state.  Good 
case.    A  pledge.    A  fold,  double,  plait. 

PLINTH,  J.  [from  pliiithot,  a  brick,  Gr.]  in  architecture 
*\ie  square  member  which  serves  as  a  foundation  to  a  base 
of  a  pdlar. 

FLOCU.,  {plule)s.  FGr.J  a  figure  in  rhetoric,  in  which  a 
word,  by  way  of  emphasis,  is  so  separated,  that  it  expresses 
not  only  the  thing  signified,  but  also  the  quality  of  it ;  as, 
mt/  home  it  a  horse  indeid. 

To  PLOD,  v.a.  [/j/ofo-A<n,  Belg.]  to  labour;  to  toH,  or 
labour  hard.    To  study  closely  and  m  a  dull  manner. 

PLO'DDER,  *.  a  dull,  heavy,  and  laborious  man  or 
student. 

PLOT,  *.  [;)/flt.  Sax.]  a  small  extent  of  ground.  A  plan- 
tation laid  out.  A  form  or  plan.  A  conspiracy  or  secret 
design  formed  against  another,  from  complvt,  Fr.  The  in- 
trigue of  a  play.     A  stratagem.     Contrivance. 

To  PLOT,  V.  n.  to  form  schemes  against  another.  To 
eo'ntrive. 

PLO^ITER,  s.  a  conspirator  ;  contriver. 
•    PL<)"VER, /.  [/j/iii-jer,  Fr.,]  the  same  with  the  lapwing. 
'    PLOUG^H,  (vlou)  s.  [ploe;,  Sax.  and  Dan.]  an  instrument 
nwdin  husbandry,  to  cut  furrows  in  the  ground  to  receive 
tbe  seed.    Also  a  kind  of  plaae.    A  name  sowetioies  £i^'elt 
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to  the  seven  bright  stars  in  the  consltllation  of  the  Great. 
Bear,  on  account  of  the  great  resemblance  to  the  agricullu-, 
ral  instrument  so  called. 

To  PLOUGH,  or  PLOW,  v.  a.  lo  turn  up  the  ground  in 
furrows  by  a  plough.  To  cut  or  divide,  applied  to  naviga- 
tion.    To  tear  in  furrow  s. 

PLO' UGH  BOY,  s.  a  boy  that  follows  the  pluugli;  a  coarse 
ignorant  boy. 

PLOUGilER,  iploCer)  s.  one  who  plows  or  cultivates 
gni.nid. 

PLOU'GHMAN,  (plouman)  ».  one  that  attends  or  uses 
the  plough.  A  gross  ignorant  rustic.  A  strong  laborious 
man. 

PLOU  GUSHARE,  ( p/ofii/,arc)  s.  that  piece  of  iron  which 
imniediatcly  follows  the  coulter. 

PJ.O'W>IONDAY,  (ploitmimda;/)  .?.  the  Monday  after 
Twelfth  day,  when  our  northern  ploughmen  draw  a  plouf;ii 
from  door  to  door,  and  beg  money  to  drink. 

To  PLUCK,  v.  a.  [pluccian.  Sax.]  to  pull  with  nimbleness 
and  force.  To  strip  of}" feathers,  applied  to  fowls.  Tupluch 
up  a  heart  or  spirit,  signifies  to  assume  courage. 

PLUCK,*,  a  quick  and  foicible  pulL  Also  the  heart, 
liver,  anil  lights,  of  an  animal,  i'romplughk,  Erse. 

PLU'CKER,  s.  one  that  plucks. 

PLUG,  s.  h'lii^g,  Swed. plugghe,  Belg]  a  stopple,  or  any 
thing  driven  Dy  fores  into  another. 

To  PLUG,  f.  «.  to  stop  with  a  plug. 

PLUM,  J.  [/*/"m.  Sax.  Isomctimes  writtei  plumb,  butim- 
propcrlvl  a  roundish  fruit,  whose  skin  is  covered  with  a  fine    * 
dust  or  bloom,  and  includes  a  stone  ;  the  species  are  32.  A 
raisin  or  grape  dried.    In  city  cant,  the  sum  of  100,000 
pounds. 

PL[J'MAGE, «.  [from  pluma,  a  feather,  Lat.]  feathers. 

Plumb,  (plum)  s.  [from  plumbum,  lead,  Lat.  plomb,  Fr.] a 
plummet  or  piece  oflead  let  down  at  the  end  of  a  line. 

PLUMB,  (pluni)  ad.  straighl  down ;  perpendicular  to  the 
horizon. 

To  PLUMB,  (phim)f.  a.  to  sound  or  search  by  a  line 
with  a  w  eight  at  its  end.  To  regulate  or  measure  any  work 
by  a  line. 

PLUMBA'GO,  s.  in  mineralogy,  carburet  of  iron,  or  the 
hlttrklead  of  commerce. 

PLUMBER,  (plutncr)  s.  [plombier,  Fr.J  one  who  manu- 
factures or  works  upon  lead. 

PLU'MCAKE,  s.  a  cake  w  ith  raisins  in  it. 

PLUME,  s.  [plume,  Fr. plnma,  Lat.]  the  feather  of  a  bird. 
A  set  of  feathers  worn  as  an  ornament.  Figuratively,  pride. 
A  token  of  honour,  or  prize. 

To  PLUME,  r.  a.  to  pick,  cleanse,  and  adjust  the  fea- 
thers. To  strip  of  feathers,  from /i/imifr,  Fr.  Figuratively, 
to  strip  or  plunder.  To  place  as  a  plume.  To  adorn  with 
a  plume.    To  pride  one's  self  in  any  thing. 

PLU'MEALUM,  s.  [alumen  plumosum,  feathered  alum, 
Lat.]  a  kind  of  asbestos. 

PLUMI'GEROUS,  o.  [from  pluma,  a  feather,  and  gero,  to 
bear,  Lat.]  havin«[  feathers ;  feathered. 

PLU'MIPEDE,  s.  [from  pluma,  a  feather,  and  pes,  a  foot, 
LatJ  a  fowl  that  has  feathers  oil  its  feet. 

PLU'M.M  ET,  s.  [from  plmub]  a  weight  of  lead  on  a  string, 
by  which  depths  are  measured,  and  straightness and  perpen- 
dicularitv  is  determined.    Any  weight. 

PLUMOSITY,  *.  the  state  of  having  feathers. 

PLU'MOUS,  a.  [from  pluma,  a  feather,  Lat.J  feathery  ; 
resembling  feathers. 

PLUMP,  a.  sleek;  f^ill  of  flesh,  somewhat  fat. 

PLUMP,*,  a  cluster;  several  joined  in  one  mask 

PLUMP,  ad.  with  a  sudden  fall. 

To  PLUMP,  v.a.  to  fatten,  swell,  or  make  large.  Ncu- 
terly,  to  fall  like  lead  or  a  stone  into  water. 

PLUMPER,  s.  something  held,  in  Uie  mouth  to  swell  out 
theclieeks. 

PLUMPNESS,  s.  the  state  of  being  fleshy,  fat,  or  in  good 
case. 

PLUMPU'DDING, ».  a  pudding  made  with  plums.  : 
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PLUMY,  o.  ffrotn p/iuna,  a  featber,  Lat.J  covered  with 
feathers. 

To  FLU'NDER,  v.  a.  [plunderen,  Beig.]  to  deprire  a  per- 
son of  liis  property,  eitner  as  aa  enemy  in  war,  or  as  a 
thief. 

I'LU'NDER,  s.  pilla-^  ;  spoils  gotten  from  an  enemy  in 
war. 

PLU'NDERER,  *.  one  who  takes  away  the  property  of 
another,  asan  enemy  in  war,  or  as  a  thief. 

To  PLl)  NGE,  V.  a.  [plot^ger,  Fr.  |  to  force  siuldenlv  under 
water  or  in  any  liquor,  fo  |)ut  suddenly  into  a  ditferent 
state.  Neuterfv,  to  sink  suddenly  into  water;  to  full  or  rush 
into  any  ha/ar(f  or  distress. 

I'LUNGE,  I.  the  act  ef  putting  or  sinking  under  water. 
Difhculty  ;  distress. 

PLll'JtGF-R,  t.  one  that  plimges  ;  a  diver. 
PLU'NKET,  *.  a  kind  of  blue  colour. 
PLU'UAL^  a.  [pluralis,  from  plus,  more,  Lat.]  implying 
more  than  one.    In  grammar,  a  variation  of  u  noun,  by 
which  it  signifies,  in  English  and  modern  languages,  more 
than  one. 

PLURALIST,/,  [plitraliste,  Fr.Jone  that  holds  more  than 
one  ecclesiastical  beuctice  with  cure  of  souls. 

PLURA'LITY,  *.  \pluraUtc,  Fr.]  the  state  of  being  or 
having  a  greater  number.  A  number  more  than  one.  More 
than  one  ecclesiastical  living.    A  ro^"ority. 

V  Lli'RALLY,  ad.  in  a  sense  implying  more  than  one. 
PLURIES,  s.  a  writ  issued  out  after  two  former  writs  that 
had  noetfect. 

PLUS,  t.  [Lat.]  in  algebra,  is  a  character  marked  thus  -f, 
used  for  the  sign  of  adtlition. 
PLUSH,  s.  \ptluehe,  Fr.]a  kind  of  shaggy  cloth  or  silk. 
PLUTO,  /.  in  mythology,  the  god  ofthe  shades. 
PLUTONIAN,  a.inchymistry  belonpng  to  fire  an  epithet 
given  to  that  theory  »f  the  earth  which  supposes  that  the 
preseHt  appearances  of  the  i;lobe  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
agency  of  nre. 

PLU  VIAL,  PLU'VIOUS,  a.  [from  phvU,  rain,  Laf.) 
bdonuing  to  rain. 
PLUVIAL,/,  [from  plm-ia,  rain,  Lat.]  a  priest's  cope. 
To  PLY,  V.  a.  \j)licn,  old  Belg.]  to  work  at  any  thing  with 
diligence  and  assiduity.  To  employ  with  diligence.  To 
practise  diligently.  To  solicit  importunately.  Neuterly, 
to  work  or  ofier  service.  Tu  go  in  haste.  To  busy  one's 
self.    To  bend,  from  pHer,  I'r. 

PLY,  /.  a  bent,  turn,  form,  cast,  or  bias.  A  plait  or 
fl>ld. 

PLY'MOUTH,  a  large  and  populous  sea-port  of  Devon- 
shire, from  a  mere  fishing  town  is  oecorae  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  county,  and  one  of  the  chief  naval  magazines  in  the 
kingdom,  owln^  to  its  excellent  port  or  harbour,  which  is 
capable  of  safely  containing  1000  sail.  There  are,  properly 
speaking,  however,  three  liarbours,  viz.  Catwater,  Sutton 
Pool,  and  Hamoaze.  The  first  is  the  mouth  ofthe  Plym, 
and  affords  a  safe  and  commodious  harboar  for  merchant 
ships,  but  is  seldom  entered  by  ships  of  war.  The  second 
is  fre(iuented  by  merchant  ships  only,  and  is  almost  sur- 
rounded by  the  houses  ofthe  town.  The  third  inlet,  which 
is  the  mouth  ofthe  Taniar,  is  the  harbour  for  the  reception 
ofthe  British  navy.  It  is  defended  by  a  fort  on  St  Nicholas 
Island,  and  other  forts,  mounted  with  near  300  guns,  and 
particularly  by  a  citadel,  called  the  Haw,  which  overlooks 
the  town,  and  is  a  good  land-mark  for  mariners.  What  is 
called  The  dock,  is  a  separate  town,  situated  about  two 
miles  up  the  Hamoaze,  aiiu  is  now  nearly  as  large  as  Ply. 
mouth  Itself.  Here  are  two  docks,  the  one  wet,  the  other 
dry,  built  in  the  reign  of  William  III.  and  two  others,  which 
have  been  built  since,  hewn  out  of  a  mine  of  slate,  and 
lined  with  Portland  stone.  It  has  a  good  pilchard  fisliery, 
drives  a  considerable  trade  to  the  Straits,  and  to  Newfound- 
land, and  is  seated  between  the  mouths  ofthe  rivers  Plym 
and  Tamar,  43  miles  S.  W.  of  Exeter.  It  contains  about 
43,200  inhabitants  and  is  210  miles  W.  by  S.  ofLond«o. 


IM.  M.  22.  N.  Ton.  4.  10.  W.    Markets  on  Monday,  Tues- 
day, and  Saturday. 

I'LYMPTON,  a  populous  town  of  Devonshire,  seated 
on  a  stream,  which  about  a  mile  below,  runs  into  the  river 
Plym,  5  miles  E.  of  Plymouth,  and  218  W-  by  S.  of  London. 
Market  on  Saturday. 

PNEUMATIC.  PNEUMATICAL,  a.  [from  p«eumtt, 
the  wind  orasoirit,  Gr.j  moved  by  the  wind  ;  belonging  to 
the   wind. 

PNEUMATICS,  t.  [from  pnewma,  the  wind  or  a  spirit, 
Gr.]  a  branch  of  mechanics,  which  comprehends  the  doc- 
trine or  laws  according*  to  which  air  is  condensed, 
rarefied,  or  gravitates.  In  the  schools,  the  doctrine  of 
spirits. 

PNEUMATOCELE;  /.  [from  pvevma,  the  wind,  and  kele, 
a  rupture,  GrJ  a  w  ind  rupture  in  the  scrotum. 

PAEUMATO'LOfiY,  /.  [from  pneumo,  a  spirit,  and  logQf, 
a  discourse,  (ir  J  the  doctrine  of  spiritual  existence. 

PNEUMATOSIS,  /.  [from  pnenma,  the  wind  or  a  spirit, 
Gr.j  the  generation  of  animal  spirits,  which  is  performed 
in  the  cortical  substance  of  the  brain. 

PO,  antiently  Eridanus,  a  large  river  of  Italy,  which 
rises  at  Mount  Viso  on  the  confines  of  Vauphiny.  It  runs 
through  a  very  extensive  territory,  and  as  it  receives  seve- 
ral smaller  rivers,  which  descend  from  the  Alps,  in  its  course, 
it  frequently  overflows  its  banks,  and  does  a  great  deal  of 
mischief.  The  Po  discharges  itself  into  the  Gulph  of  Venice 
by  4  different  mouths. 

To  POACH,  (pdch)  V.  a.  [from  auf?  pochtf.  Ft.]  to  boil 
slightly  or  in  the  shell.  To  stab,  kill,  or  pierce ;  from  ptidicr, 
to  pierce.  Fr.  Neuterly,  to  steal  g^amtu  from  poche,  a 
bag,  Fr. 

PO'ACHER,  {jMcher)  i.  one  who  st^aLgane. 

PO'ACHINESS,  (poc/itfiew)/.  marshiness;  dampness^  A 
cant  word.  , 

POACHY,  (;»ifAy)B.  3«mp  ;  marshy. 

Pf)CK,  /.  \pocea,  Saj.]  a  pustule  raised  by  the  sraiu- 
pox. 

PC  CKET,  *  \jiocea.  Sax-  pt^irt,  Fr.  I  a  sm-^H  b^p  sewed  to, 
or  worn  on,  the  inside  of  clothes. 

To  POCKET,  V.  a.  Ipochfter,  Fr.]  to  j>ul  in  the  pocket. 
Tojpoehrt  up,  is  to  connive  at ;  to  do  any  thing  clandestinely. 

PO'CKETBOOK,  *.  a  book  carried  in  the  pocket,  and 
used  in  taking  minutes  or  memorandums. 

PO  CKKTGLASS,  /.  a  portable  looking-glass. 

PO'CKHOLE,  /.  a  pit  or  scar  made  by  the  small-pox. 

PO'CKINESS,  /.  the  quality  of  being  affected  with  the 
pox. 

PO'CKLINGTON,  a  town  of  the  E.  riding  of  Yorkshire, 
seated  on  a  stream  which  falls  into  the  Derwent,  14  miles 
S.  E.  of  York,  and  196  N.  by  W.  of  London.  Market  oa 
Saturday. 

POCKY,  «.  affected  with  the  pox. 

POCULENT,  a.  [from  p«cnlum,  a  cut,  Lat.]  fit  for 
drink. 

POD,  /.  [frota  bode,  hoede,  a  little  house,  Belg.]  according 
to  Skinner)  the  capsule  or  case  of  seeds. 

PODA'GRA, /.  [Lat.  from  pmtt,  a  foot  and  agrt,  seizure, 
Gr.]  in  medicine  the  gout  in  the  feet. 

PODA'GRlC.\L,  a.  [from  pmt,  a  foot  and  <vq;r«.  seizure, 
Gr.j  afflicted  with  the  gout ;  gouty  ;  rCiating  to  tlK 
gout. 

PODGE,  /.  a  puddle ;  a  plash. 

PODOLIA,  a  province  of  Polish  Russia,  S.  of  Volhinis 
and  the  Ukraine.  The  river  Dneister  runs  along  the 
southern  borders,  and  the  Bog  crosses  it  almost  entirely 
from  N.  W.  to  S.  E.  It  is  divided  into  ttie  Upper  and 
Lower,  or  the  palatinate  of  Podolia.  of  which  Kamiuieck 
is  the  capital ;  and  that  of  Bracklaw.  It  is  a  very  fertile 
country,  and  abounds  witii  a  fine  breed  of  horses  and  horsh 
cd  catde„ 

PO'UM,  /.  Ipofma,  L«t.  from|)ot>i>,  to  make,  Gr.jthe  wotV 
or  cumpositioa  of  a  |>eet. 
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PO'F.SY,  f.  [po'etit,  Lat.  from  poito,  to  innkc,  Gr.jilie  ait 
of  wrilinu;  iu  verse.  A  short  conceit  ciigtavcd  on  a  riug, 
and  tlj<;n  psoiioiiiiccil  filat/. 

PO'El ,  s.  [  pcrta,  l,at.  trtiiii  poieo,  to  luake,  Gr.J  an  aullior 
who  invents  or  composes  in  verse. 

POETA'STKK,  s.  [Lat.]  an  ij;iiorant  pretender  to  'ijoetry. 

PO'ETESS,  s.  n  woman  who  compose*  or  writes  in 
verse. 

POETIC,  POETICAL,  a.  \,mct!cjur,  Fr.  poUicvs,  Lat. 
/)oin<i7ii.?,  Gr.]  exiuessed  in  verse;  iiaving  all  the  li;iriiM)iiy 
of  numbers  and  fertility  of  invention  that  constitute  a  poet 
or  noeni. 

P.OETICALLY,  «fi.  with  all  the  harmony  of  numbers  and 
fertility  of  invention  I  hat  conijiirule  a  poem  or  poet. 

'Jo POE'TIZE, f. H. Yiwitiser,  Fr.J  to  write  likt  a  poet. 

VOY"Vli\,s.[pnHti«,  ImX.  iiora puico,  t<>.niake,  Gr.J  the 
the  art  of  coniposinnr  [liecos  \r\  verse.     Pieces  in  ver.se. 

POrCTlEIlS,  or  PoiTi  Eiis,  an  antient  town  of  France, 
the  capital  of  Poiclon.  It  has  fonr  abbeys,  a  mint,  and  an 
university  famous  for  law.  Near  this  tovvn  Edxvard  the  Black 
Prince  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  the  French,  taking 
king  John  and  his  son  Philip  prisoners,  in  ID.OO,  whom  he 
afterwards  biou};iit  over  into  En;;lfind.  It  is  52  miles  S.  W- 
ofTonrs.     Lat.  4*;.  35.  N.  Ion.  0.  25.  E. 

POI'GNANCY,  (/)o«<«t«cv)  «•  sharpness.  The  power  of 
raisin"  a  bitin-j  sensation  in  the  palate.  Asperity,  or  the 
povvtr  of  irritatinp^,  applied  to  writinj;s. 

l'O^GN.\^^'l',  {puiiKnit)  a.  [  pninjiiuu,  Fr.]  sharp,  applied 
to  tasle.     Severe.     Satiiical;  keen,  applied  to  writings. 

POINT,  s.  [Fr.  piinctiim,  from  pvngo,  to  prick,  Lat.]  the 
sharp  end  of  any  instrument.  A  string  with  a  tag  at  the 
end.  A  headland  or  pronfontory.  The  sting  of  an  epigram. 
In  mathematics,  ideal  quantity  without  breadth,  thickness, 
.or  extension,  pointing  out  the  exact  termination  of  lini>s,  Ac. 
without  occupying  any  part  of  them.  A  moment,  applied 
to  time.  A  part  required  of  time  or  space  ;  a  critical  mo- 
ment. Degree  or  stale.  One  of  the  degrees  into  wliich 
the  horizon  or  mariner's  compass  is  divided.  A  particular 
^lace  to  which  any  thing  is  directed.  Resoect  or  regard. 
An  aim,  or  the  act  of  aiming  or  striking.  The  otiject  of  a 
person's  wish  or  action.  A  particular  instance  or  example. 
A  single  position  or  assertion.  A  note  or  tune.  "  A  point 
of 'war."  Shall.  Point  blank,  directly  ;  alluding  to  an  arrow's 
being  shot  to  the  poivl  blank,  or  white  mark.  A  mark  used 
t,o  distinguish  the  divisions  of  a  discourse,  thus  (.)  A  oanc- 
lilio  or  nicety. 

To  POINT,  V.  a,  to  forge  or  grind  to  a  sharp  end  or  point. 
To  direct  towards  an  object.  To  direct  the  eye  or  notice. 
■To  -jhow  by  directing  the  finger  towards  an  object.  To 
direct  towards  a  place,  from  pointer,  Fr.  To  distinguish 
Words 'or  sentences  by  marks  or  stops.  Neuterly,  to  note 
with  llie  linger;  to  indicate,  as  dogs  do  to  sportsmen;  to 
shew  distinctly. 

POl'NTAL,  or  PISTIL,  s.  a  part  of  a  flower,  composed  of 
the  seed-bud,  the  shaft,  and  the  sniiiniit.  Look  into  the  blos- 
som of  a  plunior  cherry,  and  in  the  centre  you  will  bee  the 
pointal  surrounded  by  chives  or  stamina.  In  the  blossom  of 
the  apple  or  pear,  you  will  perceive  five  pointals  in  the  cen- 
tre. In  tliedeadnettle  you  will  find  the  pointal  covered  by 
the  upper  lip  of  the  blossom,  and  forked  at  the  top.  In  the 
centre  of  the  blossom  of  the  white  lily,  the  pointal  stands  sur- 
rounded by  six  chives.  The  seed  bud,  or  gernien,  which  is 
the  low.iir  part  of  the. pointal  of  this  flower,  is  long,  cylindri- 
cal, and  marked  with  si.x  fuVrows.  Next  above  this  part  is 
the  shaft,  ot  style,  which  is  long  anJcvlindricnl,  and  at  the 
top  of  the  pointal  is  the  summit  or  stigma,  which  is  thick 
«nd  triangular. 

PO'INTEO,  part,  sharp  at  the  end.  Epigrauimatical,  or 
abounding  in  wit. 

POINTEDLY,  nd.  in  a  pointed  manner. 

POl'NTEDNESS,  s.  sharpness;  pickeduess  with  aspe- 
ritv  ;  eiiinTamniatkal  stnartness. 

POI  NTEL,  s.  any  thing  on  a  point. 

POI  NTER,  s,  any  thing  used  to  shew  'or  direct  with.    A 
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dog  that  discovers  game  tos(>ort«mcfl.  In  the  plural,  a  pi)'"''l 
to  those  two  bright  stars  in  the  back  of  Ihe  Great  licar, 
marked  by  Bay-cr  iilpht,  and  tfta,  wiiose  dirt'ctiun  is  tathe 
polar  star,  whence  their  name. 

POI'NTLESS,  a.  blunt.    Dull. 

POISE.    See  Poize. 

POl'SON,  {pu'tzvn)s.  {poison.,  Fr.]  in  me:!iciiic,  an  aniii  ai, 
vegetable,  or  mineral  body,  wiiich  destivys  life,  though 
taken  in  small  quiuitities.    Venom.  *  ; 

To  POISON,  (poizon)  V.  a.  to  kill  with  any  oiirjeral>  aui- 
tnal,  or  vegeiable  substance.    To  corrupt  or  lidni. 

POrSONER,  {pviiimcr)  s,  one  wdo  poisons ;  a  cor- 
rupter. 

POl'SONOUS,  (pv'izonm<s)  (t.  destructive,  periiicioiM. 

Pf)!'SONOUSL\,  (;w(;ron(j»s(//)arf.  venomoutly. 

POrSONOUSNESS.  (pnizonuiunesi)  s,  the  quality  of  be- 
ing poisonous  ;  ignominiously. 

POITr.EL,  *.  [poictrel  Fr.  pettoraie,  Ital.J  arniour/orihe 
breast.     A  graving  tool.  i 

POIZE,  t.  [voids,  Fr.J  weight,  force,  or  tcnilcncy  lowar<fs 
the  centre.  Balance,  or  the  siate  of  a  balaiice,  iu  wlnvii 
both  scales  couliuue  evcu.     .\  regulating  power. 

To  I'OlSli,  i:  a.  [peser,  Fr.]  to  balance  or  hold  in  equi- 
iibrio.  To  counter-balance.  To opjiress  with  «eij;ht,  fol- 
lowe»l  by  ilowu. 

POI'l'OU,  a  «i-devant  province  of  France,  an  the  Bay 
of  Biscay,  fertile  in  corn  and  wine,  and  f»*<'diiiji,ii  ;,'rcat  num- 
ber of  cattle,  piirtjcularly  mules.  It  now  ibiuis  the  three 
departments  of  Vendee,  Vieiine.  and  the  Two  Sevres.        ' 

I*OKE, .«.  [see  Pocket] a  pocket  or  suihII  bag. 

To  POKIO,  r.  a.  [from  ;.i'/.n,  Swed.]  to  feel  iu  til."?  dark. 
To  search  for  any  thing  with  a  long  instrument. 

PO'KPitt,  s.  an  iron  bar  to  stir  fires  with. 

PO'LACRE,  s.  a  ship  with  three  masts,  usuiilly  uavjgafoJ 
iu  the  Levant,  and  other  parts  of  the  Mediterranean. 

PO'LAND,  formerly  a  large  kin};doin  in  Europe,  boundeil 
Oil  the  W.  by  the  Baltic  Sea,  Ijiandenburgh,  and  Silesia  ;  on 
the  S.  hv  Hungary, Transylvania,  and  Moldavia ;  and  on  l!ie 
N.  and  li.  by  the  do.minions  of  Russia.  The  afl'^jirs  of  tUc 
kingdom  were  for  sonte'  years  in  a  very  distracted  giUiation. 
■V-<irious<iisturbancPS  took  place  soon  after  tii«  circlinii  of 
■the  late  king  Staniblans,  in  the  year  1764,  and  almost  -a 
civil  war,  which  was  the  occasion  of  introducing  the  troops 
of  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria.  The  parlrtio.i  of  Poland 
was  ijrst  projected  by  the  king  nf  Prussia.  Polish  or  Wes- 
tern Prussia,  had  long  been  an  oijjeot  of  his  aiul)itioji ;  it  lay 
between  his  Gerniaii  dominions  and  Easicvn  Prussia,  atii, 
while  possessed  by  the  Poles,  cut  off,  at  their  will,  al!  com- 
nuinication  between  them.  By  political  mauagemeiit  he 
brought  over  Russia  and  A«stria  to  his  scheme.  By  the  firtt 
dismemlx^rtuent,  in  1772,  the  portion  taken  by  Russia  was 
the  largest,  the  Austrian  the  most  populous,  and  the  Prus- 
sian the  most  commercial.  The  popukition  of  the  whole 
amoinits  to  near  five  millioiAS  ofsotiis.  W  estern  Prussia  was 
the  greatest  loss  to  Poland,  as  the  navigation  (>f  (he  vistnla 
was  made  to  depend  entirely  on  t!i«;  king  of  Prussia,  in  the 
year  1793,  a  second  partition  took  place.  Some  attempts 
were  ina<te  by  a  f('»v  patriotic  noblemen  to  deliver  their 
country  from  their  oppressors,  and  they  were ;it  (irst  success- 
ful ;  but  their  commander,  the  brave  Kosciusko,  being  taken 
prisoner,  and  his  army  defeated,  no  i'arllKr  efl'orls  vveie 
made.  Kosciusko  was  carried  to  Russia,  and  kept  in  prison 
until  the  laic  emperor  Paul  came  to  the  throne, «  hen  he  was 
liberated,  and  arrived  in  England  in  1797,  from  wlienc<", 
after  a  very  short  stay,  lie  sailed  for  America.  The  king  of 
Poland  resigned  his  crown  at  Grodno,  in  (he  year  1706. 
After  tJiat  the  ccnntry  underwent  a  farther  partition,  till  it 
was  entirely  swallowed  up  by  the  rapacity  <irthe  dividers 
of  the  spoil.  Poland  therefoic  retrained  a  country  indeed, 
but  no  nation  ;  and  ttie  indignant  Pole,  in  reviewing  its 
past  history  andpresent  stale,  might  exclaim  with  a  sigl», 
"  Such  thhigs  tctie." — The  air  is  generally  oold,  «nd' they 
have  but  little  wood;  Itowever,  it  is  so  fertile  in  corn  in 
many  places,  that  it  supplies  Sweden  and  iiolkind  with 
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Iarf;c  qiiantilies.  There  are  extensive  pastures,  and  tliey 
liavea  hirRociuaiititj-  of  It'iitlier,  furs,  liei)i|),  flax,  salt-petro, 
lioiioy,  •<iul  wax.  They  have  also  some  mini's  of  lead,  iron, 
quicltsilver,  vitriol,  ami  sulphur.  There  are  three  miivirsi- 
ties  at  Cracow,  Wilua,  aii<l  I'oseii  ;  two  archhishoprics, 
ami  liftecii  bishoprics.  The  piiiicipal  rivers  are  the 
Nicper,  the  Vistula,  the  Rug,  the  Nieuieii,  ihe  Noister,  anil 
ilie  Bog.    Cracow  is  the  capital  town,  but  Warsaw  was  the 

{feneral  residence  ofihe  kitij;. N.  B.    The  year  1807, 

eventful  in  political  chan<;es,  ell'ected  also  a  partial  revo- 
lution in  Poland,  atlordiii^  a  striking  instance  of  the  in- 
stability of  that  dominion  which  is  actpiired  by  perfidy  and 
violence !  Prussia,  the  spoiler  of  Poland,  has  herself  severely 
felt  the  hand  of  retributive  vengeance  ;  foramong  the  sacrl- 
iices  which  the  Prussian  munarch  has  been  compelled  to 
make  to  tiie  I'reiieh  emperor,  to  purchase  the  return  to  his 
own  kingdom  and  capital,  has  been  the  surrender  of  those 
Very  provinces  which  had  been  at  difl'erent  times  so  un- 
justly wrested  from  Poland  !  These  have  been  annexed 
to  the  kin^'dooiof  Saxony,  under  the  title  of  the  duchy  of 
Wsirsaw. 

PO'LAR,  a.  [from  pvfns,  the  pole,  Lat.]  found  near  the 
pole ;  Ivinc  near  the  pole  ;  relating  to  the  pole. 

POLARITY,  t.  tendency  towards  the  pole. 
'  POLK,  1. 1  i>nliis,  Lat.txilf,  l''r.)lhe  extremity  of  Ihe  axis 
of  the  earth  ;  either  of  liie  points  on  which  the  world  oranv 
of  the  planets  turn.  A  lonf;  slat!',  from  pains,  Lat.  A  tall 
piece  of  timber  driven  into  tile  ground.  A  measure  con- 
taininij:  live  yards  and  an  half.     An  instrument  of  measuring. 

To  POLL,  V.  a.  to  furnish  with  poles. 
.  PO'LKAXE,  s.  an  axe  fixed  to  a  long  pole. 

PO'LECAT,  s.  (or  Pulifh  cut,  so  called  from  their  abound- 
ing in  Poland)  an  animal  of  the  weasel  tribe,  it  is  larger 
than  the  ferret,  of  a  deep  chocolate  colour,  and  is  very 
destructive  to  game. 

PO'LLDA  VY,  s.  a  sort  of  coarse  cloth. 
'  POLEMIC,  or  POLE'.MICAL,  a.  [from  pokmas,  war  or 
dispute,  Cir.l  controversial :  relating  to  dispute. 

POLL'MIC,  s.  \icom  pa/emos,  war.  dispute,  Gr.]  a  dis- 
putant. 

POLE'MOSCOPK,  4.  [fromTw/moj,  a  battle,  and  sfwpeo, 
to  see,  Or.  from  its  uselidness  in  war,]  in  optics,  is  a 
kind  (if  crooked  or  oblique  perspective  glass,  contrived  for 
seeiug  objects  thai  do  not  lie  directly  before  the  eye. 

PO'LESTAR,  J.  a  star  of  iIk  lliird  magnitude,  situated  at 
the  extremity  of  the  tailof  tlie  little  Bear,  very  nearthe  north 
pole  of  the  heavens;  whence  its  name,  figuratively,  any 
guide  or  director. 

POLl'CE,  {poldse)  s.  [Fr. I  the  regulation  or  goTeni, 
inent  of  a  city  or  country,  as  far  as  it  respects  the  inlui- 
bitauts. 

POLLCI'-D,  {polcesed)  a.  regulated  or  formed  into  a 
society. 

POLICY,  s.  [politeiH,  from  polis,  a  city  or  state,  Gr.]  tjie 
art  of  goveriiiuent  as  it  respects  foreign  powers.  Prudence 
in  the  management  of  atfairs  ;  a  stratagem.  A  warrant  for 
money  in  the  public  funds,  from  /;o/ira,  .Span.  An  instru- 
ment or  paper  signed  by  any  single  persou  or  company  to 
iudeBiuitv  from  losses  hv  sea  or  (ire. 

To  POLISH,  r.  Ipoiw,  Lat.  polii;  Fr."]  to  smooth  by 
rubbing.  To  make  elegant  or  well-behaved,  applied  to 
manners.  To  make  perfect,  complete,  or  elegant.  ^Jeuteri;•, 
to  answer  to  the  act  of  polishing  ;  to  receive  a  gloss, 

POLISH,  J.  a  gloss  made  by  rubbing.    Elegance,  applied 
to  manners. 
POLISIIABLE,  a.  capable  of  being  polished. 
PO'LISHER,  s.  the  person  or  instrument  that  makes 
SDXHitbor  gives  a  gloss. 

POLITI-',,  a,\pi)liiiis,  from  polio,  to  polish,  Lat.]  glossy  ; 
smi-'ith  ;  tilso  neat,  well  behaved,  genteel. 
•    POLn  ''  LY,  m/.  in  an  elegant  or  well-bred  manner. 

POLII  LNESS,  t.  (lie  quality  of  behaving  with  elegant 
COmplaisaiK  e. 

*•  POXiTK;,a.ffronjp*ft>,acityorstate,Gr.Jcivil;  inthis 
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senscpo/Z/iea/ is  g?ncrally  used,  exsepting  when  we  sty  the 
hodi)  politic.     Prudent.     Artful;  cunning. 

POLl'TICAL,  a.  I  from /)«//*,  a  cily  or  state,  Gr.J  relating 
to  the  ptddic  administration  of  art'airs.    Cunning. 

POLI'TICAJ^LY,  «'/.  with  relation  to  public  administra- 
tion.   Artfully;  politically. 

rOLITlCA'STER,  i.  a  petty  ignorant  pretender  to 
politics. 

POLITICIAN,  (;«)/iVM/,ia«)  s.[puliticien,  Fr.]  one  skilled 
in  government,  or  in  the  interests  of  the  various  states  of  the 
world.    Oneof  artifice  or  deep  contrivance. 

POLITICS,  s.  Ipoliiifjue,  Fr.]  from  pulis,  a  city  or  state, 
Gr.]  the  art  of  governing  and  well-regulating  states. 

PO'LIT!JRE,.f.[Fr.|the  gloss  gi\tn  by  polishing. 

PO'LITY,  s.  [from  polis,  a  city  or  state,  (ir.]  a  form  of 
government  ;  a  civil  institution. 

POLL,  (pull)  s.  [piille  or pol,  the  fop,  Belg.]  the  head  ;  the 
back  part  of  the  head.  A  list  of  persons  or  heads.  A  fish 
generally  called  a  chub  or  cheviii. 

To  POLL,  {poll)  V.  a.  to  lop  the  tops  of  trees.  To  pull  off 
hair  from  the  head  ;  to  clip  short.  To  mow  or  crop.  To 
plunder.  To  take  a  list  or  register  of  persons.  To  enter 
one's  name  in  a  list  or  register  at  an  election,  as  a  voter. 

PO'LLARD,  s.  a  tree  lopped.  A  clipped  coin.  The 
chub-fish. 

PO'LLEN,  s.  the  impregnating  powder  or  meal  on  the 
tipsof  the  staniiua  of  flowers.     A  kind  of  fine  bran. 
,   PO'LLER,  (poller)  s.  a  plunderer.    One  that  enters  his 
name  as  a  voter  at  an  election. 

POLLEVIL,  s.  in  farriery,  a  large  swelling,  inllammatiou, 
or  imposthume,  on  the  horse's  poll,  or  nape  of  the  neck,  just 
between  the  ears  towards  the  mane. 

POLLOCK,  ».  a  kind  of  fish. 

ToPOLLUTE,  f.  n.  [p«//«o,  Lat.j  to  render  unclean,  in 
a  religious  sense  ;  to  defile.  To  taint  with  guilt.  To  cor- 
rupt by  some  bad  mixture. 

POLLUTEDNESS,  s.  defilement ;  the  state  of  being 
polluted. 

POLLUTER,  J.  one  that  pollutes. 

POLLUTION,  s.  [poUuiio,  {towpMm,  to  defile,  Lat.j  the 
act  of  profaning  any  holy  thing  or  place  by  some  indecency. 
The  state  of  being  defiled. 

POLTROO'iV,  s.  a  person  who  is  afraid  of  danger.  A 
dastardly  coward. 

PO'LY,  s.  \pulium,  Lat.J  an  herb. 

POLY,*.  [Gr.]  a  prefix  often  found  in  compound  words; 
sijiiiifying  many. 

POLYACO'USTIIC,  a.  [from  pnli/,  many,  and  akouo,  to 
hear,  Gr.]  that  multiplies  or  magnifies  sounds. 

POLYA'NTHOS,  s.  [frompoli/,  many,  and  anlfios,  a  flower, 
Gr.J  a  plant. 

POLYE'DRICAL,  POLYETlROUS,  a.  [from  pc7y, 
many,  anil  /ledra,  a  seat  or  side,Gr.]  having  many  sides. 

POLY'GARIIST,  s.  [from  puli/,  many,  and  gameo,  to  marry, 
Gr.]  one  >vho  has  more  than  one  wife  at  once. 

POLY'GAM  Y,  !.  [hompuli/,  many,  and  gmneo,  to  marry, 
Gr.[the  slate  of  having  more  wives  than  one  at  once. 

POLYGLOT,  a.  [from  poli/,  many,  and  jrlotta,  a  language, 
Gr.J  having:  many  languages.  This  name  is  principally  ap- 
plied to  Bibles,  which  are  printed  in  many  languages,  of 
which  the  most  noted  are  the  Complutens"ian  Biiile,  pub- 
lished by  Cardinal  Ximenes,  in  151.5,  and  the  London  Po- 
lyglot, published  by  Dr.  Wolton,  in  lfi57.  This  last  con- 
tains the  sacred  scriptures  in  the  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew, 
Samaritan,  Chaldee,  Syriac,  Arabic,  Persic,  and  Ethiopic, 
langiia(jes. 

PO'LYGON,  s.  [irova  poly,  many,  and  gonia,  an  angle, 
Gr  ]  a  figure  of  many  angles. 

POLYGONAL,  a.  [from  poly,  many,  and  f^onia,  an  angle, 
Gr.t  having  manv  angles. 

POLYGRAM,  s.  [fronipo/y,  many,  and  grapho,  to  write, 
Gr.]a  fi''ure  con  istiiig  of  a  great  number  of  lines. 

POL»'GRAPHy,  ipoly'grafy)  (.  [from  poli/,  many,  ana 
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igrapho,  to  write,  Gr.]  the  art  of  writing  in  several  unusual 
uinnuers  or  ciphers. 

POLY'LOGY,  J.  [from  poly,  many,  and  lego,  to  speak, 
Gr.]  talkativeness. 

POLY'iMATHY,  *.  [from  poh/,  many,  and  manthano,  to 
learn,  Gr.]  the  knowledge  of  many  arts  and  sciences;  also 
an  acquaintance  with  manyditierent  subjects. 

POLYPETALOUS,  «.  [from /W;/,  many,  and  pf/a/on,  a 
flower-leaf,  Gr.]  Iiaviiig  maiiv  petals  or  tiower-leaves. 

POLVTHONISM,  (.pobjjhuirm)  s.  [from  poly,  many, 
and  phone,  a  voice,  Gr.]  multiplicity  of  sounds. 

J'Oi^Y  POUY,  s.  [from  pohi,  many,  -Andpovs,  a  foot,  Gr.] 
a  genus  (.f  plants  ;  there  are  fourteen  Britisli  species. 

PO'LYPOUS,  a.  \imm pclii,  many,  andpoi'-s  a  foot,  Gr.J 
of  the  nature  of  a  polypus  ;  having  many  feet  or  roots. 

PO'LYPLS,  s.  [from  ;)o/y,  many,  aitd  pons,  a  fool,  Gr."] 
any  thing  witli  nuiny  roots  or  feet.  In  medicine,  a  tough 
concretion  of  gruuious  blood,  in  the  heart  and  arteries. 
A  swelling  in  the  nostrils.  In  natural  history,  an  aiiinral 
with  many  feet,  approaching  Ivcry  near  to  a  vegetable, 
which,  wlien  cut  into  pieces,  supplies  by  growlli,  every 
part  with  those  members  it  wants  to  make  it  a  complete 
animal.  That  which  is  represented  in  the  plate  is  the  fresli 
water  polypus,  which  was  discovered  by  Mr-.  Leeuwenhoek, 
about  the  year  1703.  The  production  of  its  yoimg  is  dif- 
ferent fioni  the  common  coiuse  of  nature  in  ?lher  jnimals  ; 
for  the  young  one  issues  from  the  side  ot  its  pni;ent  in  the 
-  form  of  a  small  pimple,  which,  lengthening  and  enlarging 
every  hour,  become,  in  about  two  days,  a  perfect  auinial, 
and  drops  from  its  parent  to  shift  for  itself:  biit  before  it 
does  this,  it  has  often  another  growing  from  its  side  ;  aud 
sometimes  a  third  from  it,  even  l)eforc  the  iirst  is  separated 
from  its  parent.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  what  is  the  size  of 
this  creature,  for  it  can  contract  or  extend  its  body  from 
tlie  length  of  an  inch  and  the  thickness  of  a  hog's  bristle, 
lo  the  shortness  of  the  twell'lii  part  of  an  inch,  with  a  pro- 
portionable increase  of  thickness.  Its  body  is  round 
and  tubular,  at  one  end  of  which  is  the  head,  surrounded 
with  six,  eight,  ten,  or  more  arms,  with  which  it  catches 
its  prey,  and  at  the  other  the  tail,  by  which  it  fixes 
itself  on  any  thing  it  pleases.  Many  different  species  of 
polypus's  have  been  discovered,  all  of  which  are  found  in 
•clear  and  slowly  running  waters,  adhering  by  the  tail,  to 
sticks,  stones,  and  water  plants.  They  live  on  small  insects, 
and  are  easily  kept  alive  in  gUisses. 

POLYSCOPE,  s.  livowpohj,  many,  and  sltcpeo,  to  see, 
Gr.]  a  multiplving  glass. 

POLYSPAST,  s.  [pohjspaste,  Fr.J  a  machine  consisting 
of  many  pulleys. 

POLYSPK'RMOUS,  a.  [from  po/y,  many,  and  sperma,v>. 
seed,  Gr.J  Tiiose  plants  are  thus  called  which  have  more 
than  four  seeds  succeeding  each  flower,  and  this  without 
anv  certain  order  or  number. 

POLYSYLLABIC,  POLYSYLLA'BICAL,  a. [from  poly, 
manv,  and  sj/llabe,  a  syllable,  Gr.J  having  many  syllables. 

POLYSY'LLABLE,  s.  [from;W,y,  many,  and  sytlahe,  a 
syllable,  Gr.J  a  word  consisting  of  many  syllables. 
'  POLYSY'NDETON,  s.  [from  pohj,  many,  and  syneleo,  to 
bind  together,  Gr.J  in  rhetoric,  a  figure  by  which  a  copu- 
lative is  often  repeated. 

POLYTHEISM,  (by  some  accented  on  the  penultima)  s. 
\frompoly,  many,  and  tlieos,  a  god,  Gr.J  the  belief  of  many 
gods. 

POMACE,  s.  [from  pomum,  an  apple,  Lat.]  the  dross  of 
cyder  pressings. ' 

POMACEOUS,  o.  [from /Jomujn,  an  apple,  Lat.]  consist- 
ing ofapples. 

PO'iVIADE,  s.  [  fomade,  Fr.  pomado,  Ital.J  a  fragrant  oint- 
ment. 

•  PO'MANDER,  f.  [pommerf"<miJre,  Fr.J  a  sweet  ball.  A 
perfumed  ball  or  powder. 

I  POMATUM,  s.  [Lat.  from  pomum,  Lat.  an  apple]  an 
niutment  so  called  from  its  formerly  having  apples  as  one  of 
its  ingredicDts. 

WO 


To  POM  E,  »,  n.  [  pommer,  Fr.J  to  grow  to  a  round  head 
like  an  apple. 

POMECITRON, «.  a  citron  apple. 

POMEGRA'NATE,  s.  [from  pomum,  an  apple,  and 
gramim,  a  grain,  Lat. J  a  fruit  so  culled  from  the  grains  or 
seeds  with  which  it  abounds. 

POMERANI.4,  a  province  of  Germany,  in  the  circleof 
Upper  Saxony,  with  the  title  of  a  duchv.  It  is  bounded  oti 
the  N.  by  the  ilaltic  Sea,  on  the  E.  by  Prussia  and  Poland, 
on  the  S.  by,  the  marche  of  Rrandenburgh,  and  on  the  W. 
by  the  duchy  of  Mecklcnburgh  ;  one  paft  belonging  to  the 
kinw  of  Prussia,  and  the  other  (lately)  to  the  Swedes.  The 
air  IS  pretty  cold,  but  compensated  by  the  feitility  of  the 
soil,  which  abounds  in  pastures  and  corn,  of  which  a  great 
deal  is  transported  into  foreign  countries.  It  isaflatcountry, 
containing  many  lakes,  woods,  and  forests,  and  has  several 
good  harl>ours,  particularly  Stetin  and  Stralsund ;  about  250 
miles  in  length,  and  75  in  breadth.  They  have  a  custom  iiere 
of  eatinf;  all  their  flesh  after  it  is  dried  in  the  smoke.  It  is 
divided  into  the  Hitherand  FartherPomerania,  aud  the  river 
Pene  divides  the  late  territories  of  the  king  of  Sweden,  from 
those  of  Prussia,  in  this  duchy. — N.  B.  After  an  inefi'eetual 
struggle,  the  Swedish  monarch  was  compelled  to  abandon 
the  whole  of  his  possessions  in  Pomerania  to  the  French  ; 
part  of  which,  however,  lias  since  been  restored. 

POMITEROUS,  a.  [from  pomum,  an  apple,  and  fero,  (o 
bear,  Lat. J  in  botany,  applied  to  plants  that  bear  a  large 
fruit,  covered  with  a  thick  hard  rind. 

PO'MMEL,  s.  \pomean,  Fr.  pvmn,  Ital.J  a  round  bailor 
knob.  The  knob  that  balances  the  blade  of  a  sword.  The 
protuberant  part  of  a  saddle  before. 

To  PO'MMEL, r.  a.  \pommc!er,  to  variegate,  Fr.]  to  va- 
riegate. To  beat  with  any  thing  thick  and  bulky.  To  beat 
black  and  blue.    To  ptinch. 

POMP,  s.  ipompa,  Lat.]  splendour  attending  persons 
in  high  life.  Grandeur.  A  splendid  aud  ostentatious  pro- 
cession. 

PO'MPHOLYX,  (p4m/o«!.t)  s.  [Gr.  a  bubble  arising  on 
water,]  a  white,  light,  and  very  friable  substance,  found  in 
crusts  adhering  to  the  domes  of  the  furnaces  and  to  the 
covers  of  the  large  crucibles  in  which  brass  is  made,  either 
from  a  mixture  of  copper  and  lapis  caliminaris,  or  of  copper 
and  zinc. 

POMPION,  s.  [pompon,  Fr.J  a  pumpkin. 

PO'MPIRE,  i.  [frorapowiMTO,  an  apple,  and  pynim,  a  pear, 
Lat.]  a  sort  of  pearmain. 

pO'MPON,  POMPOO'N,  t.  [pompon,  Fr.]  an  ornament 
worn  by  ladies  in  the  forepart  of  their  hair. 

PO'MPOtJS,  a.  [pon)/)cffi(.r,  Fr.J  grand  ;  showy;  splendid. 

PO'MPOUSLY,nrf.  magnificenfly  ;  splendidly. 

PO'MPOUSNESS,  ».  magnificence;  splendour;  showi- 
ness.;  ostentatiousness.  ^ 

POND,  s.  a  small  collection  of  standing  water. 

To  PO'NDER,  v.  a.  I  from  pondus,  weight,  Lat.  J  to  weit;h 
in  the  mind  ;  to  consider.  To  think  or  muse.  Neuterly,  to 
think  or  muse  upon,  followed  by  on. 

PO'NDERABLE,  a.  [from  pondus,  weight,  Lat.J  capable 
to  be  weighed  ;  measurable  by  scales. 

PONDERA'TION,  J.  [from  poiulus,  weight,  Lat.J  the  act 
of  weighing. 

PONDERER  s.  one  who  ponders. 

PONDEROSITY,  s.  weight.  The  quality  of  being 
heavy. 

PONDEROUS,  a.  [from  pondus,  weight,  Lat.J  heavy, 
weighing  much.  Of  importance  or  moment.  Forcible  oir 
vehement. 

PONDEROUSLY,  arf.  with  great  weight. 

PO'NDEROUSNESS,  s.  the  quality  of  weighing  much; 

PONDICH  K'RRY,  a  town  of  Hindoostan,  about  4  leagues 
in  extent,  the  houses  of  which  are  as  regularly  laid  out.as  if 
it  had  all  been  built  at  once.  The  Europeans  build  with 
bricks,  but  (he  Indians  use  only  wood,  in  the  manner  which 
we  call  lath  and  plaster.  In  1793,  it  was  taken  from  the 
French  by  the  English.     It  is  situated  on  the  coast  of 
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Coromamlp!,  75  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Madras.  ,  Lat.  11.  56.  N. 
Ion.  W.  Wi.  K. 


PO'M'.NT.  «.  [ponente,  Ital.J  western. 


_  uiguard,Vr.]  a  ilagger  orsliort  sword. 

To  PO'NlAKU)  f.  a.  [poi^itardifr  Fr.]  to  slab  with  a 
poniard. 

PONK,  *.  (etymology  unknown)  a  nocturnal  spirit;  a 
hag. 

PONTAGE,  s.  [irompmis,  a  bridge,  Lat.]  duty  paid  for 
the  I  epairiiiK  "f  bridges. 

PONTKFRACT,  or  PoMFRET,  a  town  in  the  W.  Riding 
of  Yorksliire,  situatod  in  a  rich  soil,  noted  for  its  nursery 
grounds  and  large  plantations  of  liquorice  and  skirworls. 
Its  castle,  now  in  ruins,  has  been  the  scen«  of  various  tragi- 
cal events  in  the  Fngiish  history.  Richard  II.  after  being 
ileposed  was  starved  or  tormented  to  death  here ;  and  here 
Anthony,  earl  of  Rivers,  and  Sir  Richard  Grey,  were  mur- 
dered by  order  of  king  Richard  III.  It  is22miles  S.  S.  W. 
of  York",  and  177  N.  N.  W.  of  London.  A  great  show  of 
horses  betiins  on  Feb.  5.    iMarket  on  Saturday. 

PONTIFF,  s.  [from  pons, -d  bridge  and  facio,  to  make, 
Lat.  because  the  Roman  priests  built  and  kept  in  repair 
a  wooden,  liridge]  a  high  priest  or  pope. 

PONTIFICAL,  a.  [from  vmiifex,  a  priest,  Lat.J  belong, 
ing  to  the  hi^'b-priesl.  Bilonging  to  the  pope.  F'igura- 
tively,  splendid  ;  m-.ignificeut.  Bridge-building,  from  pons, 
a  bridge,  and  facio,  Lat.  to  make.  "  By  wonderous 
wX— pontifical."  Par.  Lost.  Peculiar  to  Milton  in  the  last 
sense,  and  perhaps  intended  as  a  satyrical  pun  against 
poperv. 

PON  TIFICAL,  I.  [from  pnntlfex,  a  priest,  Lat.]  a  book  ef 
pontifical  rites  and  ceremonies. 

PONTI'FICALLY,  ad.  in  a  pontifical  manner. 

PONTIFICATE,  *.  [from  pontifix,  a  priest,  Lat]  the 
office  and  dignity  of  a  pope. 

PO'NTIFlCE,*.  [from  pons,  a  bridge  and  facio,  to  make, 
Lat.J  bridge-work  ;  edifice  of  a  bridge. 

PONTlPOOL,or  PONTYPOOL,  a  town  of  Monmouth- 
shire, seated  between  two  hills,  on  the  river  Avon,  which 
turns  several  mills  for  the  working  of  iron  plates,  that  are 
used  tliere  in  a  manufactory  of  japanned  ware.  It  is  15 
miles  S.  W.  of  <\Ionr:iouth,  and  146  W.  by  N.  of  London. 
Market  on  Saturday. 

PO'NTLEVIS,  /.  in  horsemanship,  a  disorderly  resisting 
action  of  a  horse  in  disobedience  to  his  rider,  in  which  he 
rears  up  several  times  running,^  and  rises  up  so  upon  bis 
bind-lcgs,  that  he  is  in  danger  of  coming  over. 

PONTON,  or  PONTOON,  >.  [Fr.]  a  floating-bridge, 
made  of  two  boats,  placed  at  adistance  from  each  other^ 
planked  over,  together  with  the  interval  between  them,  with 
rails  on  their  sides,  and  usedin  passing  both  horses  and 
cannon,  &c.  over  a  river.  The  boats  used  in  making  a 
floating  hrid;{e. 
,    PO'N  Y,  s.  [perhaps  from  pumf]  a  small  horse. 

POOL,  *.  [pul.  Sax.  poel,  Belg.]  a  lake,  or  large  collec- 
tion of  deep  and  standing  water.  A  reservoir  of  water  sup- 
plied by  springs,  and  discharging  the  surplus  by  sluices. 

POOL,  in  Montgomeryshire.    SeeWKLSH  Pool. 

POOL,  a  town  of  Dorsetshire,  situated  upon  a  peninsula 
projecting  into  a  capacious  bay,  bvancliing  into  many 
creeks,  and  forming  several  islands.  The  harbour  admits 
vessels  of  moderate  size  only  ;  but  for  them  it  is  vei-y  secure. 
Pool  rose  into  some  consequence  several  centuries  ago, 
when  the  antient  town  of  VVateham  fell  into  decay.  It  now 
ranks  high  among  the  seapoits  of  England,  and  its  trade 
and  population  are  rapidly  increasing.  The  principal 
branch  of  business  here  is  the  Newfoundland  fishery.  It 
lias  also  a  large,  importation  of  deals  from  Norway,  a  general 
commerce  with  America,  and  various  parts  of  Europe,  and 
a  fine  coasting  trade,  particiilaily  in  corn  and  coal.  Near 
the  mouth  of  the  harbour  is  an  oyster  bani^,  from  which 
vast  quantities  are  cartied,  to  be  fattened  in  the  creeks  of 
Eisus.  and  the  Thames.    It  is  40  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Win- 


chester, and  105  W.  by  S.  of  London,    Lat.  60.  42.  N.  loiu 
2. 0.  W. 

,  POOP,  s.  Ipiippis,  Lat.  pouj>pe,  Ff.]  the  highest  or  iip» 
permost  part  of  a  ship's  hull  or  stern. 

POOR,  a.  Ipomre,  Sfan.  paiore,  Fr.J  in  want  of  money 
or  the  necessaries  of  life.  Applied  to  value,  of  small  worth, 
trilling.  Mean,  contemptible,  unimiiortant,  applied  to  opi- 
nion. Mean,  low,  abject.  A  word  of  tenderness,  imply- 
ing  a  person  or  thing  to  be  an  object  of  pity  and  atfcclion. 
"  ^/y  poor  child."  Wretched,  unfit  for  any  purpose.  The 
poor,  used]coliet'tively  for  the  lowest  order  of  a  community, 
who  have  neither  riches,  interest,  nor  power.  Barren  or 
dry,  applied  to  soil.  Lean,  starved,  applied  to  animals. 
Without  spirit  or  strength,  applied  to  liquor. 

POORLY,  ad.  without  money,  interest,  power,  or  the 
necessaries  of  life  ;  with  little  success  ;  meanly. 

POORNESS,  s.  want  of  money,  power,  interest,  dignity, 
or  the  necessaries  of  life.  Want  of  fruitfulncss,  applied  to 
soil. 

POORSPI'RITRD,  a.  mean;  cowardly. 
:   POORSPIUITEDNESS,*.  meanness;  cowardice. 

POP,  *.  [poppi/sma,  Lat.]  a  small,  smart,  and  quick 
sound. 

To  POP,  I',  n.  to  make  a  small,  and  quick  sound.  To  move 
or  enter  with  a  quick,  sudden,  and  unexpected  motion. 
Actively,  to  put  out  or  in  slily  or  unexpectedly.  To 
shift. 

POPE,  *.  \papit,  Lat.]  the  bishop  of  Rome,  who  claims 
sovereign  power  over  all  ecclesiastics  and  civil  governors, 
as  being  the  vicegerent  of  God  ;  the  ininiediate  successor  of 
St.  Peter ;  endowed  with  infallibility,  and  invested  with  the 
keys  of  heaven  and  hell.  A  tish,  likewise  called  a  ruiie, 
resembling  a  perch  in  shape,  but  never  grows  bigger  than  a 
gudgeon. 

POPE,  the  Territories  of,  in  Italy.  It  is  commonly  called 
the  Territory  of  the  Church,  and  depends  upon  the  holy  see, 
the  pope  being  lord  th  in  spirituals  and  temporals.  It  is 
about  400  miles  in  length  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  Sea, 
from  the  kingdom  of  Naples  to  the  territory  of  Venice.  It 
is  more  narrow  from  N.  to  S.  being  not  above  80  miles  in 
breadth  from  the  Gulph  of  Venice  to  the  Tuscan  Sea.  Th« 
Pope's  territories  are  divided  info  12  provinces,  which  are 
separated  by  the  Appenine  Mountains,  some  being  to  the 
E.  and  some  to  the  W.  of  them  ;  their  names  are  as  follow  ; 
the  campagua  di  Roma,  the  provincia  del  Patrimonio,  the 
duchy  of  Castro,  the  province  of  Orvieto,  the  Perugino,  the 
duchy  of  Spelefo,  the  province  of  Sabina,  the  marclie  of 
Ancona,  the  duchy  of  Urbino,  Romagna  or  Romandiola,  the 
Bolognese,  and  the  Ferrarese.  The  pope  is  a  sovereign 
prince,  but  not  content  with  that,  pretends  to  be  the  vicar 
of  Jesus  Christ  upon  earth.  His  ministers  of  stale  in  church 
afl'airs  are  70  cardinals,  being  the  number  of  the  70  disciples 
of  our  Saviour.  These  cardinals  elect  the  pope,  which  elec- 
tion is  determined  by  the  plurality  of  voices  ;  but  then  he 
that  is  chosen  must  have  two-thirdsof  the  votes,  for  fear  of  a 
siliism.  Formerly  when  the  pope  died,  the  cardinals  were 
liable  to  be  solicited  to  follow  the  views  of  particular  per- 
sons, which  caused  the  election  to  be  put  offTor  a  long  time ; 
but  they  have  now  remedied  this  inconvenience,  and  have 
built  a  palace  for  that  purpose,  called  the  Conclave.  There- 
fore, as  soon  as  the  pope  is  dead,  the  cardinals  are  oWiged  to 
repair  thither  immediately,  and  to  continue  shut  up  till  they 
have  chosen  another.  The  election  of  the  new  pope  is  im- 
mediately follow  ed  by  his  coronation ;  and  this  cereinony  is 
performed  in  the  Lateran  church,  where  they  put  a  trfple 
crown  on  his  head.  The  provinces  which  depend  on  tlie  - 
holy  see  are  governed  by  legates;  hut,  besides  the  12  above 
mentioned,  there  is  one  at  Avignon  in  Franc,  and  another 
at  Eenevento  in  the  kingdom  (if  Naples.  Theie  are  few 
countries  where  the  pope  has  not  ambassadors,  who  are 
called  Nuncios  ;  there  is  generallv  one  at  Vienna,  Paris, 
Lisbon,  Madrid,  Warsaw,  SwisscrLind,  Venice,  Brussels, 
asd  Cologne;  and  these  nuncios  are  cardinals.    'I'hcy  have: 
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the  title  of  Legates  a  Latere.  The  title  given  to  the  pope 
is  Ills  Holiness,  and  the  cardinals  have  that  of  Eminence. 
It  has  been  computed,  that  the  common  revenue  wiiich  tlie 

iiopc  receives  amounts  to  ahove  20  millions  sterling.  The 
Ionian  Catholic  religion  is  tiie  only  one  allowed  throughout 
the  jwpe's  dominions.  The  pope's  guards  consist  of  Swiss, 
whoareail  tall  and  robust.  Thesoldierswhopatrolethrougli 
the  city  every  niyht  are  called  Barries,  and  the  cliicl'  Barri- 
gelio.  Tlie  pope's  relations  are  called  his  nephews,  and  the 
custom  of  enriching  them  is  called  nepotisn). 

Tlie  above  account «  e  have  retained  as  a  matter  of  histo- 
rical curiosity.  The  popedom,  however,  has  long  ceased  to 
exist  in  the  state  above  described.  The  successes  of  the 
French  Republic  in  Italy  forced  the  late  pontiff  into  an  ex- 
ile, in  which  he  ended  his  life.  And  though  his  successor 
uas  restored  to  a  degree  of  secular  power  by  the  present  go- 
vernment of  France,  and  the  Romish  religion  re  established 
in  that  country ;  yet  Buonaparte  has  since  deprived  the 
pope  of  all  his  territory,  because  he  refused  to  declare  war 
against  Enorland,  and  under  a  pretext  that  the  Slates  of  the 
cnnrcii  haa  been  granted  by  Charlemagne  for  the  prospe- 
rity of  the  Roman  religion,  and  not  for  the  assistance  of 
heretics  !  He  has  however,  lately  (1813)  been  reconciled 
■with  the  French  emperor. 

PO TEDOiVl,  s.  \pnpe  and  uom,  Sax.j  the  office  or  dignity 
of  a  i)ope. 

POPERY,  *.  the  mode  of  worship,  in  which  the  pope  is 
acknowledged  the  head  of  the  church. 

POPESEYE,  s.  Ilie  n;land  in  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  sur- 
rounded with  fat ;  perhaps  so  called  from  its  being  as  ten- 
der as  the  eye,  and  when  picijced  with  any  instrument,  at- 
tended with  immediate  death. 

PO  PGUN,«.  a  gun  made  of  a  piece  of  wood  bored  through, 
which  is  charged  with  pellets  of  hemp  or  brown  paper,  aud 
played  with  by  children. 

PO  PIN  J  AY,  s.  I  ;;api?g  ay,  Belg.  papagayo,  Span.]  a  parrot; 
a  woodpecker.    A  trifling  fop. 

POTISH,  a.  belonging  to  the  pope  or  popery ._ 

POTISHLY,  ad.  with  tendency  to  popery ;  in  a  popish 
manner. 
,    PO  PLAR,  s.  [  popiihs,  Lat.]  a  tree. 

POPPY,  s.  [popig,  Six.]  a  plant,  with  a  reddish  flower, 
which  grows  in  the  tields  among  corn.  There  are  many 
garden  kinds. 

PO  PULACE,  POPULACY,  s.  [populace,  Fr.T  the  vul- 
gar or  lowest  rank  of  people. ' 

POPULAR,  a.  jfrom  popufus,  the  people, Lat.]  vulgar, or 
••f  the  lowest  order,  applied  to  rank.  Suited  to  the  capacity 
of  the  common  people.  Beloved  by,  or  pleasing  to,  the 
people.  Studious  of  the  favour  of  tlie  jieople.  Prevailing 
or  raging  among  the  populace  ;  as,  "  a ;)o/)«/flr  distemper." 

POPULARITY,  s.  [from  nupuCus,  the  people,  Lat.]  the 
quality  of  beinjt  beloved  by  tlie  people. 

POTULARLY,  arf.  in  a  popular  manner;  according  to 
vulgar  conception. 

To  POTULATE,  v.  n.  [from  populus,  the  people,  Lat.]  to 
•breed  or  increase  people. 

POPULATION,  s.  the  state  of  a  country,  with  respect  to 
the  number  of  its  inhabitants. 

POPULO'SITY,  s.  the  stale  of  abounding  witli  people. 

POPULOUS,  a.  [from  populus,  {\w  people,  Lat.]  abound- 
ing in  people ;  numerouslv  inhabited. 

POPULOUSLY,  nd.  with  much  people. 

POPULOUSNESS,  s.  the  state  of  abounding  with  peo- 
ple. 

PO'RCELAIN,  s.  [porcelaine,  Fr.  said  to  be  derived  from 
pour  cent  annces  ;  because  the  materials  for  porcelain  were 
formerly  believed  by  the  Europeans  to  be  matured  under 
ground  100  years]  china  or  china  ware  ;  a  composition  of  a 
middle  nature,  between  earth  and  glass.  Porcelain  is  not 
esteemed  good  unless  it  be  very  compact,  quile  white,  and 
semi-transparent ;  indeed  it  is  chiefly  the  last  quality  that 
constitutes  the  principal  difterence,  for  earthen-ware  is  al- 
itays  opaque. 
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PORCH,  f.  ffrom  portina,  a  portico,  Lat.]  a  roof  support- 
ed by  pillars  before  a  door.    A  portic6  or  covered  walk. 

PO'RCUPINE,  s.  [pore  espi,  or  epic,  Fr.  porcosvhw,  Ital.] 
in  zoology,  an  animal  which  bears  in  its  general  sliape  some 
resemblance  to  a  hog,  but  is  furnished  with  sharp  quills, 
which  when  provoked,  it  discharges  at  its  enemies. 

PORE,  s.  [from  poros,  a  pas.sage,  Gr.]  a  pasiage  or  aper- 
ture in  the  skin  ;  any  narrow  passage.  The  small  inter- 
stices between  the  particles  of  matter'wliich  constitute  bo- 
dies. 

To  PORE,  V.  >i.  etymology  doubtful ;  to  look  at  witf 
great  intensrness. 

_  PO'RE BLIND,  (I.   commonly  written   purblind;    neat 
sighted ;  short  sight>;d. 

PO'RINESS,  s.  the  quality  of  abounding  in  pores. 

PORI'STIC  Method,  «.  [from  pcriVo,  to  estabhsh,  Gr.J 
in  mathematics,  is  that  which  determines  when,  by  what 
means,  and  how  many  difl'orenl  ways,  a  problem  may  be 
solved. 

PORK.  {p<irli)f.  [(torn porcus,z  hog,  Lat.]  swine's  flesh. 

PO'H  KEll,  s.  a  full  grown  hog.    A  pi<r. 

VOW  K  !';T,  s.  a  young  hog. 

PO'llKLING,  5.  ayoung  pig. 

PO'RI.OCK,  a  town  in  Somersetshire;  market  on  Thurs- 
day ;  f4  miles  N.  W.  of  Dulverton,  and  1G8  W.  of  Lou- 
don. 

PORO'SITY,  s.  the  quality  of  having  pores. 

POROUS,  a.  \porevic,  Fr.]  having  small  apertures  or 
interstices. 

POROUSNESS,  J.  thequalitv  of  having  pores. 

PO'RPHYRE,  PO'RPHYRY',  {pbrfnn,)  ,.  [from  porphy. 
ros,  purple,  Gr.]  a  kind  of  marble  of  a  brown  or  red  coloui^ 
freipieiillv  interspersed  with  white  spots. 

rO'RI'OISK,  orPO'RPUS,  s.  [pore  pmsson,  Fr.]  a  sea 
animal  of  the  dolphin  tribe,  which  frequents  tiie  European 
seas,  and  is  remarkable  tor  its  fatness.  It  is  between  six 
and  seven  feet  long,  thick  in  the  fore  parts,  and  gradually 
tapering  tow'ards  the  tail. 

PORRA'CEOUS,  a.  [from  porraceus,  Lat.J  greenish. 

PORRE'CnON,  s.  [from  porrigo,  to  reach  forth,  Lat.J 
the  act  of  reaching  forth. 

PO'RR.ET,  s.  the  same  with  the  scallion. 

PO'RRIDGE,  i.  [more  properly  purrage  ;  porrata,  low 
Lat.  from  pin-rum,  a  leek,  Lat.]  broth  or  liquor  made  by 
boiling  meat  in  water,  with  leeks  and  other  herbs. 

PO  RRINGER,  s.  a  vessel  in  which  broth  is  eaten.  Used 
for  a  head-dress  in  Shakespear's  time,  from  its  resembling  a 
porringer;  in  ilic  same  manner  as  a  tntwher  or  i  trencJirr 
cap  is  so  called  at  Oxford,  Ac.  from  its  resembling  a  tren- 
cher. 

PORT,  s.  [from  portits,  a  haven,  Lat.]  a  harbour  or  safe 
station  for  ships.  A  gate,  from  ;:>ortn,  Lat.  An  aperture  in 
a  ship,  through  which  the  guns  are  put  out.  Carriage  or 
behaviour,  fi  am  porte!\  Fr.  A  kind  of  wine,  so  called  froMi 
Oporto,  the  place  where  it  conies  from.  The  o  is  usually 
pronounced  long  in  this  word  and  its  following  deriva- 
tives. 

To  PORT,  V.  a,  [pmlo,  Lat.  porter,  Fr.]  to  carry  in  form. 

PO'llTABLE,  a.  I  from  porta,  te  carry,  I.at.]  that  may  be 
carried  ;  such  as  niav  be  endured. 

PORTABLENESS,  .t.  the  quality  of  being  (lortable. 

PORTAGE,  y.  [portage,  Fr.]  the  price  of  carriage.  A 
port-hole. 

PORTAL,  s.  [portail,  Fr. poriella, Hal.  |  a  gate.  The arct> 
under  which  a  Mte  opens. 

PO'RTANCE,  «.  [from  jwrter,  Fr.]  mien;  port;  de- 
meanor. .,   ,  , 

PO  RTATIVE,  a.  [portatif,  F  r.  i  that  may  be  carried  from  ■ 
place  to  place. 

PORTCULLIS,  PORTCLU'SE,  s.  [ portecoulhse,  Fr.] 
a  niachiue  like  a  harrow,  hung  over  the  gate  of  a  city,  to 
let  dow  n  to  keep  an  enemy  out. 

To  PORTCULLIS,  v.  a.  to  bar  or  shut  up.  "Doubly  , 
portcuUis'd."  Shah. 
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PO'RTED,  a.  iporti,  Fr.]  borne  in  a  certain  regular  or 
solemn  iiiaiintT. 

To  PORTEND, ».  o.  \portendo,  Lat.]  to  foreshew  or  fore- 
token. 

PORTF'NSION,  *.  the  act  of  foretokening. 

PORTE'NT,  s.  \ portetaiim,  from  portendo,  to  foreshew, 
Lat.]  nn  omen  or  prodigv  forebhewing  something  ill. 

POilTE'NTOUS,  a,\{romporte7itum,  an  omen,  Lat.]  be- 
tokening somethini;  ill.     Monstrous. 

PO'RTER,  t.  Ipottier,  Fr.  from  porta,  a  gate,  Lat.]  one 
that  has  the  charge  of  a  gate.  One  Mho  carries  hunlens, 
from  porta,  Lat.  to  carry.  A  kind  of  liauor  much  used  in 
London,  so  called  because  drank  chiefly  bv  porters,  &c. 

PORTERAGE,  *.  money  paid  or  due  to  a  porter  for 
carrying. 

PORT- FIRE,  I.  a  paper  tube  about  ten  inches  long,  filled 
with  a  composition  of  meal  powder,  sulphur,  ami  salt-petre, 
rammed  moderately  hard  ;  used  to  tire  guns  and  mortars 
instead  of  match. 

PORTGLAVE,  J.  [porter,  Fr.  and  glaive,  Erse.J  a  sword- 
bearer. 

PO'RTGREVR,  or  PO'RTGRAVE,  r.  formerly  ^the 
principal  majjistrale  of  maritime  towns.  The  chief  magis- 
trate of  London  was  antiently  called  by  this  name,  till  Rich- 
ard L  caused  the  city  to  be  governed  by  two  bailitfs  ;  soon 
afier  which  king  John  granted  the  city  a  mavor.  Obso- 
lete. 

PO'RTriOLE,(.'a  hole  cut  like  a  window  in  a  ship's  side, 
uheic  a  gnn  is  placed. 

PORTICO,  i.  [porlieus,hn{.\  a  covered  walk,  whose 
roof  is  supported  by  pillars. 

PO'RTION,  {porslwu)  s.[poitio,  Lyt.J  a  part ;  a  part  as- 
signed a  person ;  a  dividend.  A  fortune  given  to  a  child, 
or  paid  at,  before,  or  after  marriage. 

To  PO'RTiON,  V.  a.  to  divide  among  several.  To  endow 
with  a  fortune. 

PORTIONER,  *.  one  that  divides. 

PO'RTL.\ND.  a  penhisula  in  Dorsetshire,  .3  miles  S.  of 
Weymouth;  nearly  7  miles  round,  and  exceedingly  strong 
both  by  nature  and  art.  It  is  surrounded  by  iuiicuessible 
rocks,  except  at  the  landing  place,  where  there  is  a  strong 
castle,  called  Portland  Castle,  built  by  King  Henry  VIH. 
TIrere  is  but  one  church  ni  the  island,  and  that  stands  so  near 
the  sea  that  it  is  often  in  danger  from  it.  The  whole  penin- 
sula is  little  more  than  one  continued  rock  of  white  free- 
stone, about  9000  tons  of  which  are  exported  annually.  It 
was  first  brought  into  repute  in  the  reign  of  James  Land  is 
now  used  in  Loudon,  Dublin,  and  other  places,  for  building 
the  finest  structures.    The  inhabitants  are  about  1300. 

PORTLINESS,  t.  dignity  of  mien  or  air;  bulk  of  per- 
sonage. 

I'O'RTLY,  or.  of  noble  mien  or  air.    Bulky,  swelling. 

PORTM.\N,  J.  an  inhabitant  or  burgess,  as  those  of  the 
cinque-ports. 

PORTMA'NTEAU,  (piirlmuntt))  3.  [pcntevianteau,  Fr.]  a 
chest  or  kind  ofbag,  in  which  tlothesare  carried. 

PO'RTO  HELLO,  a  sia-port  town  of  the  isthmus  of  Ta- 
nama,  in  N.  America.  It  is  a  very  unhealthy  place,  and  i» 
chiefly  inhabited  by  Mulattoes.  It  was  taken  by  Admiral 
Vernon  in  1742,  who,  after  having  demolished  the  fortifica- 
tions, abandoned  it.  Porto  Bell*  is  70  miles  N.  of  Panama. 
Lat.  9.  ,33.  N.  Ion.  79. 40.  W. 

FO'RTOISE,  f.  in  sea  language,  a  ship  is  said  to  ride  a 
portoise,  when  she  rides  with  her  yards  struck  down  to 
the  deck. 

PO  RTRAIT,  t.  [pourtrait,  Fr.]  a  picture  drawn  from  the 
life. 

To  PO'RTRAIT,  v.  a.[po,:riraire,  Fr.J  to  draw  from  the 
life.    Portray  is  most  proper. 

PO'RTRAITURE,  *.  f/wi/rtroi'/wc,  Fr.J  a  picture  or  re- 
semblance drawn  fiom  the  life. 

To  PORTRAY,  v.  a.  [pourtraire,  Fr.J  to  paint ;  to  adorn 
with  |)ictures. 

I'OllTRESS,*.  a  female  guardian  ofa  gate. 


PORT  ROY.\L,  a  sea-port  town  of  Jamaica,  an  islanii 
of  the  West  Indies.  In  1692  it  was  reduced  from  a  very 
ilourishiug  condition  to  a  heap  of  ruins  by  an  eartliquake. 
In  1702  it  was  destroyed  by  fire;  in  1722  by  an  inundation 
of  the  sea ;  and  in  1744  it  was  considerably  damaged  by  a 
hurricane.  Port  Royal  is  built  on  a  small  neik  of  land  which 
jets  out  several  miles  into  the  sea,  and  is  guarded  by  a  very 
strong  fort,  which  has  a  line  of  near  100  pieces  of  cannon, 
aud  a  good  garrison  of  soldiers.  1000  ships  may  ride  in  the 
harbour  with  safety.  It  is  6  miles  S.  E.  of  Kingston.  Lat.. 
18.  0.  N.  Ion.  76.  40.  W. 

PO'RTSMOUTH,  atown  of  Hampshire,  situated  on  the 
Island  of  Portsea,  justly  considered  as  the  most  re^jular  for- 
tress in  Britain.  Tiie  least  number  of  men  continualiyem-. 
ployed  in  the  rope  yard,  lie.  is  1000.  The  docks  and  yards 
resemble  distinct  towns,  &c.  under  a  government  scjiarale 
from  the  garrison.  Here  is  also  a  line  arsen:d  for  laying  up 
the  cannon.  The  harbour  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world, 
as  there  is  water  suthcient  for  the  largest  ship^ ;  and  is  so 
very  capacious,  that  the  whole  English  navy  may  ride  here, 
in  safety.  The  principal  branch  runs  up  to  Farchani ;  a  se- 
cond to  Portchester  ;  and  a  third  to  Portsea  Bridge.  Besides 
these  branches,  there  are  several  rithes,or  channels,  wljCre 
the  small  men  of  war  ride  at  their  moorings.  Opposite  the 
town  is  the  spacious  road  of  Spithead,  where  the  men  of 
war  anchor  when  prepared  for  actual  service.  It  has  one 
church  and  two  chapels,  oue  in  the  garrison,  and  one  in  a 

})art  of  the  town  called  the  Common,  for  the  use  of  the  dock, 
t  contains  about  32,200  iuhabitanjj,  is  20  miles  S.  E.  of 
Winchester,  and  70  S.  W.  of  London.  Lat.  50. 47.  N..  Ion. 
Ll.W.  Markets  on  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday.  , 
PO'RTLGAL.the  most  western  country  of  Europe,  about 
SIO  miles  in  length,  and  160  in  breadth.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  W.  and  S.  by  the  ocean,  and  on  the  E.  and  N.  by  Spain. 
Though  Spain  and  Portugal  are  in  tiie  same  climate,  yet  the 
air  of  the  latter  is  much  more  temperate  than  that  of  the. 
former,  on  account  of  the  neighbouiiiood  of  the  sia.  Corn 
is  not  very  plentiful  in  this. country,  because  the  inhabitants 
are  nut  much  addicted  to  husbandry;  for  this  reason  they 
iinport  Indian  corn  iiorn  Africa,  which  is  B)ade  use  of  by  the 

fiea.sants  instead  of  wheat.  There  are  a  great  number  of 
tarren  mountains,  and  yet  they  have  plenty  of  olives,  vine- 
yards, oranges,  aud  lemons,  as  also  nuts, 'almonds,  i1gs,  aud 
raisins.  Tiiey  have  some  horned  cattle,  whose  flesh  is  gene- 
rally leap  and  dry.  The  principal  rivers  are,  the  Tagus,  the, 
Duero  or  Douro,  the  Guadiana,  the  Miuho,  and  the  iMuudi^ 
or  Mondego.  Portugal  is  divided  into  six  provinces,  namely, 
tvTO  in  the  middle,  called  E5tren>adura  and  Reira;  two  on 
the  N.  which  are  Eutre  Minho  c  Douro  and  Tralos-Montes: 
also  two  on  the  S.  called  Aleutego  and'.Mgaw.  The  prin- 
cipal business  of  the  Portuguese  is  trade.  The  government 
is  monarchical ;  but  the  authority  of  the  king  is  bounded  bjr 
the  fundaiiiental  lavts  of  the  kiii^idom,  for  he  cannot  raise 
any  more  taxes  than  were  settled  in  1674,  nor  can  he  ap- 
point a  successor  when  there  is  any  failure  in  the  royal  line. 
No  other  religion  is  allowed  here  but  tiie  lionian  Catholic. 
In  15.S0,  there  wasa  failure  in  the  rojal  line,  and  Philip  II. 
of  Spain  got  possession  of  the  throne  ;  in  lOiO  thcj;e  whs  a 
revolution,  and  John  Duke  of  Braganza  obtained  the  crown, 
whose  descendants  enjoyed  it  till  Nov.  1»07,  v\hcn  the 
French  government,  having  decreed  that  the  house  of 
Braganza  should  reign  no  longer,  sent  an  army  to  occupy 
the  couptry  ;  on  which  the  prince  recent,  Vi  illi  a  number  of 
his  adherents,  sailed  to  the  Brazils.  For  the  ;suusetjiient 
events  see  the  Outline  ofaiUient  aitd  mo<krn  Ilutury;  Lishoi) 
is  the  capital. 

PO  RWIGLE,  s.  a  tadpole  or  young  frog  not  fully  sLapedt 

POUY,  o.  [poreur,  Fr.]  full  of  pores. 

To  POSE,  Ipnze)  V.  a.  [from  pose,  an  old  word,  signifying 
heaviness  or  stupefaction,  according  to  Skiuner]to  perplex 
or  confound  with  a  difficulty. 

POSER,  (pvzer)  s.  one  that  puzzles  with  diilicuitie^ 

PO'SITI'/D,  (pozited)  a.  [from  poiw,  to  put,  Lat.  |  placed. 

I'OSr'riON,  I  pozUhoii) ».  [posUJo,  itompoiM,  to  put  L«t.j 
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llip  »tate  of  being  placed ;  silnalion.  A  principle  laid 
down.  Advancement  of  any  principle.  In  graniiiuir,  llie 
state  of  being  placed  before  two  consonants,  or  a  double 
c<jnsonant. 

,  POSITIONAL,  (pazis/imm[)  a.  respecting  position. 
_  PO'SITIVE,  (  the  s  in  tliis  word  and  its  following  deriva- 
tives is  proii.  like  z  ;  ns,  positive,  pvzithcbf,  <;tc.)  tt.  [;w.vi- 
tifus,  Lat.]  capable  of  being  atiirnied ;  real  ;  absf)livte. 
Dogmatical  ;  stubborn  in  opinion.  Settled  bj'  arbi'travy 
B-ppnintmeiif.     Certain ;  assnrc<l. 

PO'SITIVEI.V.  ad.  absolutely;  certainly,  pereniptovily. 

PO'SIT5V  EX  I'^SS,  s.  actiialness.     f 'onfideuce  in  opinion. 

POSITl'Vrry,  s.  confidence  ;  stiibb<jrniies»  in  opinion. 
A  low  word. 

PO'SITURE,  s.  [fotUura,  from  pmm,  to  put,  Lat.]  tl>e 
manner  in  wliicli  any  thing  is  placed. 

PO'SSh7r,  s.  [from  bassiitet,  I'r.  according  to  Skinner]  a 
little  basin  or  potrihger. 

PO'SSE,  s.  [Lilt.]  .in  armed  power  ;  from  passf  comitutui!, 
I>at.  the  power  of  a  sbirt-. 

i  PO  SSE  COMITATUS,  s.  in  law,  signifies  the  power  of 
the  county,  or  the  aid  and  assistance  of  all  the  knights,  gen- 
tlemen, yeoman^  labourers,  servafifs,  apprentices,  Ac.  and 
ail  others  within  the  county  that  are  above  the  age  of  15, 
except  women,  ecclesiastical  persons,  and  such  as  are  de- 
crepit and  iniirni.  This  is  to  be  done  when  some  riot  is 
committed,  a  possession  kept  upon  a  forcible  entry,  or  any 
force  of  rescue  used  contrary  to  the  king's  writ,  or  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  execution  of  justice. 

To  POSSESS,  (the  first  a?  in  this  word  and  its  following 
derivatives  has  ll»e  sound  of  r  ;  as  poziss,  pozessor,  Ac.)  ».  «. 
[from  pimessus,  Lat.]  to  have  as  an  owner  ;  to  enjoy  or  oc- 
cupy actually.  To  seize  or  obtain.  To  give  possession  of 
or  command  of  any  thing,  witli(>/'l)efore  the  thing  possessed. 
To  fill  with  something  fixed.  To  have  power  over,  as  an 
unclean  spirit.  To  affect  by  intestine  power. 
'  POSSE'SSION,  (pozisltSii)t.[v<issettion,  Fr. pnssessio,  Lat.] 
the  state  of  having  in  one's  hanas  or  power.  The  thing  en- 
joyed by  a  person. 

POSSE'SSIVE,  a.  Iiavin"  possession.  Plurally,  in  gram- 
mar, pronouns  whie!'.  signify  the  posseuicn  of,  or  inheritance 
in  lome  thing  ;  as  my  book,  //i«  house  ;  in  which  examples 
my  and  his  are  the  possessive  pronouns. 

POSSESSOR,  *.  [possissor,  from  peniduo,  to  possess, 
Lat.]  an  owner  or  proprietor  ;  one  that  has  any  thing  in  his 
hands. 

PO'SSET, ».  {posca,  Lat.j  milk  curdled  with  treacle,  wine, 
•rany  acid. 

"  To  PO'SSET,  t».  a.  to  turn  or  curdle  milk  with- wine, 
treaole,  or  acids.    Not  used. 

POSSIBrLITY,  s.[pombiliti,  Fr.]  the  quality  of  being 
to  be  done  by  the  exertion  of  power. 

PO'SSIBLE,  «:  fpossibilis,  from  possum,  to  be  able,  Lat.] 
having  the  power  to  .be  done.  Not  inconsistent  with  the 
nature  of  things. 

PO'SSIBLY,  ad.  to  be  done  bj'  any  power  existing  ;  per- 
haps. 

POST,  (pd>t)s.  [poste^  Ft.]  a  hasty  messenger  ;  one  em- 
ployed in  carrying  letters.  A  quick  and  expeditious  man- 
ner of  travelling.  A  situation,  or  seat,  from  positus,  Lat. 
A  military  station.  Place  or  otitce.  A  piece  of  timber  set 
up  erect,  from  pvsth,  Lat. 

To  POST,  {post)  I).  11.  \poste%;  Fr.]  to  travel  with  speed. 
Activelv,  to  fix  on  a  post  in  disgrace.  To  place  or  fix,fr<ira 
poster,  Fr.  In  commerce,  to  enter  the  articles  on  their 
proper  sides  in  a  ledger. 

PO'STAGE,  s.  money  paid  for  the  carriage  of  letters,  or 
any  thing  coijveyed  by  a  post. 

PO'STBOY,  s.  one  that  carries  letters. 

To  POSTDATE,  v.  a.  ^post,  after,  Lat.  and  date]  to  date 
hiter  or  after  the  real  tinie. 

POSTDILU'VIAN.fl.  [from ;)os(,  after,  and  diluvium,  the 
deluge,  Lat.]  after  the  flood. 
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POSTDILUTIAN,  s.  [from  poh,  aft-;!',  and  dihvium,  tJie 
deluge,  Lat.j  one  that  lived  since  the  tlood. 

POSTER,  {poster)  s.  a  courier;  or  one  sent  in  haste. 

POSTERIOR,  a.  [Lat.]  happening,  or  placed  after;  foU 
lowing.    Backward. 

POSTE'RIORS,  s.  [it  has  no  singular,  poiteriora,  from 
pott,  after,  Lat.]  the  hnider  parts. 

POSTERIORITY,  [posthiorui,  Fr.]  the  state  of  being 
after,  in  the  order  of  ti;iie. 

POSTE'RITY,  «.  [/in.'fpifVajf,  from  ;jost,  after,  Lat.j  those 
that  are  boiii  or  live   alter.     Descendants. 

PO'STERN,  *.  \^potteriie,  Fr.  and  Belg.]  a  small  or  nar- 
row gate  or  door. 

POSTEXl'STENCE,  s.  [from  poa,  after,  an-j  exisio,  to 
exist,  Lat.j  future  existence. 

POSTHA'CKNEY,  j.  a  hired  post-horse. 

POST'HA'STE,  s.  hurry,  or  the  haste  of  a  post-boy. 

PO'STHORSE,  s.  a  horse  stationed  for  the  use  of 
couriers. 

PO'STHOUSE,  s.  an  office  where  letters  are  taken  in  and 
dispatched. 

POSTHUMOUS,  a  [from  fost,  after,  and  himo,  to  burj-, 
Lat.]  done  or  published  after  one's  death. 

PO'STIC,  rt.  I  postisiis,  i'rompost,  after,  Lat.]  backward. 

PO'STIIj,  i.  [;)ui'i7/a,  low  Lat.]  gloss;  marginal  notes. 

ToPO'STlL,  V.  a.  [from  the  noun]  to  gloss;  to  illustrate 
with  marginal  notes. 

POSTl'LLER,  s.  one  who  glosses  or  illustrates  with  mar- 
giiwl  notes. 

POS'lTLLION,  s.  [postilion.  F-.]  one  who  rides  on  the 
first  pair  of  six  horses  belonging  to  a  coach,  in  order  to  guide 
them  ;  one  who  guides  a  poslciiaise. 

POSTLIMl'NIOUS,  a.  ifroin  j)«.',  after,  and  limen,  a 
jimi*,  Lat.j  done  or  contrived  afterwards. 

POSTAl  ASTER,  s.  one  who  has  charge  of  public  con- 
veyance of  letters. 

POSTMASTER-GENERAL,  s.  he  wfio  presides  oter 
the  posts  or  letter-carriers. 

POSTMERIDIAN,  a.  [from  post,  after,  and  meridies, 
noon,  LatJ  being  in  the  afternoon. 

PO'STOFFICE,  s.  [port  and  n#ce]  an  office  where  letter* 
are  delivered  to  the  post ;  a  postiiouse. 

To  POSTPO'NE,  V.  a.  [from  post,  after,  and  pono,  to  put, 
Lat.]  to  putort'or  delay. 

POSTRl'DIAN,  a.  [from  postridie,  the  day  following, 
Lat.]  done  the  nextdav  after, 

PO'STSCRIPT,  s.  [from  ;:ust,  after,  and  scribo,  to  write, 
Lat.]  a  part  added  to,  or  written  after,  the  letter. 

To  PO'STULATE,  v.  a,  [postulo,  Lat.]  to  beg  or  assume 
as  true,  without  proof. 

PO'STUL.\TE,  4.  *fiom  postulo,  te  assume,  Lat.j  a  posi- 
tion assumed  without  procr 

POSTULATION,  t.  jftom  postulo,  to  assume,  Lat.]  the 
art  of  assuming  as  tni,e  without  proof. 

POSTUL.-VTOR  Y,  a.  assumiuj,-  without  proof 

POSTURE,  s.  \postrre,  Fr.]  place,  or  situation.  Tlie 
manner  in  which  the  parts  of  the  human  body  are  placed. 
Figuratively,  state  or  disposition. 

POSTULATUM,  s.  [Lat.]  a  position  assumed  without 
proof. 

PO'STUREMASTER,  J.  one  who  teaches  or  practises  by 
uncommon  attitudes  or  contortions  of  the  body. 

PO'SY,  {pozi/)  s.  [contracted  from  poesy\  the  motto  of  a 
ring.     .A  buncli  of  flowers. 

POT,  s.  [pot,  I'r.l  a  vessel  in  which  meat  is  boiled.  A 
vessel,  &c.  to  hold  drink,  or  infuse  tea  in.  A  vesiel  to 
make  urine  in.  To  go  to  pot,  implies,  to  be  dcstioycd  or 
devoured. 

To  POT,  V.  a.  to  preserve-  in  pots ;  to  inclose  in  poS«. 

POTABLE,  (])dtable)  a.  [from  poto,  to  driuk,  Lat.j  fit  fox 
drink;  such  as  may  be  drank. 

POTAGER,  s.  a  porringer. 

P0TARGO,f.  aWest-Iadian  pickJe. 
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POTASH,  *.  [potasse,  Fr.]  in  clivmistry,  a  fixed  alkali, 
fii  coiiiMicrc-c,  au  impure,  tired,  alkaline  salt,  made  by  burn- 
ing vegeial)les. 

I'OTASIUM,  *.  in|cliyraistry,  a  metallic  substance,  the 
Lysis  of  jiotash,  intolv  discovcrcil  bv  SirHuiiiphrey  Davy. 

I'OTATION,  s.  [irom  iioio,  to  dnnk,  Lat.J  draught,  drink- 
sng-bor.t.  ' 

POTATO,  s.  \potailo.  Span.]  a  comnion  esculent  root. 
.  FOTBELLIlilD,  a.  having'  a  belly  swelling  out  like  a  pot. 

l'OTJ5i:iiLY,  s.  a  swelliii};  belly. 

To  I'OrCH,  V.  (I.  to  ihrusl ;  to  push  ;  to  poach  ;  to  boil 
sliL'htlv.    Troiii  piic/in;  Fr. 

PO'l'ENCV,  J.  [/loieHiiii,  from  possvm,  to  be  able,  Lat.J 
power  ;  efficai  y  ;  strcr.p;tli. 

POTENT,  n.  'ivninti, iioni  possi  HI,  (o  be  able,  Lat.J  pow- 
erful;  stron;;.     llaving^rcat  authority. 

POTl-^Ni''.\TE,  J.  [pvleiilal,  Fr.  fr()m  iinssnm,  to  be  able, 
Lat.Ja  priiicP;  or  one  enjoying  sovereign  power. 

POTE'NTl.^L,  (pnlfHs/iiiil)  n.  [pvlenlinlis,  (turn postwn,  to 
l>e  able,  I^t.J  existing  only  in  possibility,  not  in  act. 
Ethcacious,  powerful.  In  jjraniniar,  applied  to  that  mood 
vhich  denotes  the  possibility  of  doin^  a  thing;  as  /  may 
riafi.  . 

rOTENTIAF.lTY.  (.pnUtMaliiy)  POTENTL\LNESS, 
(j)uti>isliinliiess)  s.  possibility. 

PO  TE'NTIALLY,  {poteinliialli/)  ad.  in  power  or  possi. 
Mlity,  opposed  to«actually  or  positively.  In  efficacy,  op- 
Vosed  to  a<:tiialiiess. 

PO'FF.NTLY,  fui.  powerfully  ;  forcibly. 

POTGUN,  s-  [corrupted  frwii  /)o;>ff'<"J  a  gun  which  makes 
«  small  smart  noise. 

FOTli.A'NGF.K, ».  a  hook  or  branch  on  which  a  pot  is 
liung  over  the  lire. 

POTHECAllY,*. acorruptionof Apothecary.  "Mo- 
dern jwthecary."  Pupe. 

POTHER, «.  a  bustle,  tumult,  or  hurry. 

To  POTilER,  r. )!.  to  make  a  bustling  and  ineftcctual  at- 
tempt.    Actively,  to  turmoil  ;  to  puzzle. 

POTHERB,  J.  au  herb  lit  forlhopot. 

POTHOOK,  *.  hooks  to  fasten  ocitsor  kettles  with.  Also 
ill-formcd  or  sciawliiiij  letters  or  cliaiacters. 

POTION,  (pbslwn)  t.  \fiotio,  Lai.  I  a  draught  of  physic. 

POTO'SI,  a  very  rich  town  of  Peru,  in  S.  America.  In 
«  mountain  of  a  conical  form  is  the  richest  silver  mine  in  the 
Morld.  The  Spaniards  have  drawn  many  hundred  ship-loads 
oftluit  metal  from  this  mountain;  but  at  present  it  i.,  little 
iMoru  than  a  shell.  It  still,  however,  brings  i:i  a  considerable 
eevcnue  to  Spain,  l^it.  19. 40.  S.  Ion.  M.  25.  \V.  - 
■-  POTSDAM,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  (Jermauy,  12  miles  W. 
ofBerlin.  It  is  sealed  on  an  island  which  is  Id  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, and  tile  king  of  Pnissia  has  a  palace  here.  Lat. 
62.'i2.N.  Ion.  13. 4().  E. 

POTSHERD.i.a  fragment  of  a  broken  pot. 

POTFAGE,  $.  \potiige,  Fr.J  broth,  or  any  thing  boiled  for 
food. 

POTFER,  s.  \milier,  Fr.J  a  maker  of  earthenware. 

PO  T'FERN-OKE,  s.  an  ore  very  easily  vitriKed,  and  used 
Ity  fotlers  in  glazing]  their  vessels. 

POTFI.VG,  J.  drinking. 

PO'TFLE,  s.  [from  bvKle]  [a  liquid  measure  containing 
four  pints. 

POTFO,  t.  in  zoology,  an  animal  of  the  lemur  tribe, 
eaid  to  inhabit  G  uiuea,  and  to  have  the  hardy  manners  of  tlie 
sloth. 

POTTON,  a  town  of  Bedfotdshire,  well  watered  and 
pleasantly  situated,  though  in  a  sandy,  barren  soil,  12  miles 
E.  of  Bedford,  and  48.  N.  bv  W.  of  London.  Market  on 
Saturday. 

POTVa'LIANT,  a.  made  daring  by  excessive  drinking. 

_  POUCH,  J.  |;)of/ie,  Fr.|  a  small  bag  or  pocket.  F'igura- 
tively,  the  belly.*  In  lK)lany,  a  sort  of  seed-vessel  resembling 
a  purse,. as  in  Ixmesty  and  shepherd's  purse. 

To  J'OUCH,  f.  n.  to  put  in  the  iwckeU  To  swallow. 
To  pout.'or  hang  down  the  lip. 
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PCVERTY,  s.  [paiciitvti,  Fr.]  want  «f  money  or  neces- 
saries.  Meanness,  or  want  of  ornament,  applied  to  style. 
Synon.  Poverii)  is  that  situation  of  fortune,  opposed  to 
riches,  in  which  we  are  <leprived  of  the  conveniences  of  life. 
JiiUiirence  is  n  degree  lower,  whore  we  want  the  necessaries  ; 
and  is  opposed  to  snpepfluiii).  Want  .seems  rather  t»  arrive  by 
accident,  implies  a  scarcitv  of  provision,  rather  than  a  lack 
of  money ;  and  is  opposod  to  nhuiutanre,  Piccd  and  nenssil;/ 
relates  less  to  the  situalioiioflifc,  tliiin  iheotlier  three  worrls, 
but  more  to  the  relief  we  expect,  or  the  remedy  wc  seek  ; 
with  this  difi'ereiice  between  the  two,  that  ««■«/ seems  le^^ 
pressing  than  nreessity, 

PO'ULDAVl.S,  s.  \\  sort  of  sailcloth. 

POL'L'I", .«.  \poulei,  Fr.  j  a  voiing  chicken  or  turkey. 

PO'IJL'FERER,  .r.  one  who  sells  fowls. 

POULIIt;E,  I'O'JLTiVE,  s.\jmUe,  Tt.  pnltis.  Uf.l  a 
soft  mcdicino,  applied  loasMiagc  a  suciliifgor  inflummatidii. 
"  Piiutlires  allay 'd  pains."  Temple. 

POU  ETON,  a  town  of  I^ancasliire.  rommodious'y  situ- 
ated for  trade,  near  the  mniiili  of  llie  river  Wyre,  just  by 
the  Skippon  which  runs  into  it,  ami  cummuiiicating  uLo 
by  a  canal  with  all  the  late  inland'  luivigntimis,  is  miles  S. 
\V.  of  Lancaster,  and  231  N  N.  W.  of  London.  Miirket  on 
Monday. 

POULTRY,?,  (from  ,w,/rt,  fr.I  domestic  fowls. 

POUNCE,  s.  ]}ionz(me,  Ital.  according  to  skiunerj  !he 
claw  or  t;iloiis  of  a  bird  of  prey.'  The  powder  ofgumsan^ 
darach,  used  to  prevent  ink  'ipreadius:  on  paper. 

To  POUNC-E,  I'.  «.  |/)»ws-oii(iir,  ItaJ.]  to  pierce  or  make 
lioles.  To  pour  or  sprinkle  through  small  interstices.  To 
seize  with  the  talons. 

POUNCED,  a.  furnished  with  claws  or  talons. 

POUND,  s.  ['"o"'',  or puiut,  Sax.  from  pnwlo,  Lat.]  a 
weight  consisting  in  twelve  ounces  in  troy,  and  sixteen 
ounces  in  avoirdupoise  weight.  A  sum  consisting  of  twenty 
shillings  sterling.  An  inclo'sure  or  prison  in  which  strayed 
beasts  are  confined,  from  /nWan,  Sax. 

To  POUND,  V.  a.  [piniian.  Sax. J  to  beat  to  pieces  v.itli 
a  pestle,    'i'o  shut  uporconrtuc  strayed  cattle. 

POU'ND.'\(>l'J,.s.  a  certain  sum  deducted  from  cwry  pound 
sterling.  A  payment  or  tax  rated  according  to  the  weight 
of  the  commodity. 

POU'NDER,  J.  \puurlre,  Sax.l  tilt  name  of  a  heavy  large 
pear.  Any  person  or  other  thing  denoniiiiated  from  a  certain 
number  of  pounds  ;  hence  a /cii  ;)rt"wfe»'.    A  pesile. 

POU'PICKS,  s.  in  cookery,'  a  mess  of  victuals  made  of 
veal  steaks  and  slices  of  bacon. 

ToPOUR,  11.  a.  [supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  Welsh 
bwrw\  to  let  liquor  out  of  a  vessel.  To  let  out  or  give  vent 
to.    Neuterly,  to  flow  in  streams.    To  rush  tumultuously. 

POU'RER.i.  one  that  pours. 

POUT,  i.  a  kind  of  fish  ;  acodfisli.    Akiridofbird. 

To  POUT,  w.  71.  [Iioiita;  Fr. I  to  look  sullen,  or  express 
discontent  by  thrusting  out  the  lips.  To  gape  or  hang  pro- 
minent. 

POWDER,  s.  \pomlre,  Fr.J  dust  ;  any  thing  beat  into 
small  particles.  Gunpowder.  A  scented  dust  used  for  the 
hair. 

To  POWDER,  V.  a.  to  reduce  to  dust,  or  pound  small. 
To  sprinkle  the  hair  with  white  or  gray  dust.  To  salt,  or 
sprinkle  with  salt.  Neuterly,  to  c()nie  orattack  in  aviolent 
and  tumultuous  manner,  used  with  upon. 

POWDERBO-X,  i.a  box  in  which  powder  for  tl»e  hair  is 
kept. 

POWDERHORN,  J.  a  Iwrn  case  in  which  powder  is  kept 
for  guns. 

POWDERMILL,*.  the  mill  in  which  the  ingredients  fof 
gunpowder  are  .ground  and  mingled. 

PO'WDER-ROO.M,  t.  that  part  of  a  ship  in  which  the 
gunpowder  is  kept. 

POWDERlNf ;  TUB,  t.  a  tub  in  which  meal  is  salted. 

POAVDERWORT,  *.  in  botany,  a  genus  of  tiiongs,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  fibres  being  simple,  uniform,  and  like  toft 
wool  or  dutt,    Tiierc  aie  Id  Britisli  species. 


POWDERY,  a.  \povdrmix,  Fr.]  dusty ;  friable. 

POVVEH,  s.  [pouvnir,  Fr.|  command  ;  influence,  or  do- 
million.  Ability  ;  force.  Strength.  The  moving  force  of 
an  engine.  Natural  strength.  A  faculty  of  the  mind.  Go- 
vernment, or  the  right  of  governing.  A  sovereign,  or  ene 
invested  with  command  or  dominion.  A  divine  or  spiritual 
being.  An  army,  or  military  force.  In  low  language,  a 
great  numberi  or  large  quantity ;  as,  "  a  power  of  good 
things."  Synon.  Poiicr  includes  a  particular  relation  to  the 
subordinate  execution  of  superior  orders-  In  the  word  aw- 
tlioritg  we  find  a  sutficient  energy  to  make  us  perceive  a 
right,  either  of  civil  or  political  administration.  Dominion 
carries  with  it  an  idea  of  empire. 

POWERFUL,  n.  invested  with  command  or  authority. 
Efficacious  :  forcible. 

POWERFULLY,  ad.  in  a  forcible,  efticacious,  or  mighty 
manner. 

POWERFULNESS,  s.  the  quality  of  being  possessed 
with  force,  ctficacy,  or  might. 

POWERLESS,  a.  weak  or  unable  to  produce  an 
effect. 

POX,  J.  in  medicine,  a  disease,  tinder  which  name  there 
are  several  kinds;  as  small  pox,  cow-pox,  French-pox, 
chicken-pox,  &c. 

PRACTICABLE,  a.  [practicable,  Fr.]  capable  of  being 
practised.performcd.  or  assailed. 

PRA'CTICABLENESS,  s.  possibility  to  be  performed. 
'   PRACTICABLY,  ad.  in  such  a  manner  as  may  be  per- 
formed. 

PRACTICAL,  a.  \praktihos,  from  pro«o,  to  perform,Gr.l 
relating  to  action,  opposed  to  speculative. 

PRACTICALLY,  ad.  in  a  manner  relating  to  action  ; 
by  practice. 

PRA'CTICALNESS,  i.  the  quality  of  being  the  subject 
of  action. 

PRACTICE,  s.  [praJdihos,  from  pratso,  to  perform,  Gr.J 
the  habit  of  doing  any  thing.  Use  or  custom.  Dexterity 
acquired  by  frequent  action.  Actual  performance,  distin- 
guished from  theory.  The  exercise  of  any  profession, 
especially  that  of  medicine. 

■  PRA  CTIC,  i.  [praktikos,  from  prasso,  to  perform,  Gr.J 
relating  to  action ;  not  merely  theoretical.  Sly ;  ;.rtful. 
"  His  vractic  wit,  and  his  fair  tiled  tongue."  Sh»h. 

To  PRA'CTISE,  v.  a.  Ipractiquer,  Fr.  it  should  be  re- 
marked that  the  substantive  is  spelt  with  c,  as  practice,  and 
the  verb  with  an  s,  as  in  practise]  to  do  frequently.  To  re- 
duce toaction,  opposed  toprofess.  To  use  in  order  to  ac- 
quire habit  or  dexterity.  To  exercise  any  profession.  Neu- 
terly,  to  transact  or  negpciate  secretly.  To  try  artifices. 
To  use  medical  methods. 

PRA'CTISER.  s.  one  that  practises. 

PRACTITIONER,  {praciishuner)  s.  one  engaged  in  the 
exercise  of  any  art  or  profession.  One  that  uses  tricks  or 
stratagems.    One  who  does  any  thing  habitually. 

PRjECO'GNITA,  J.  fLat.J  things  known  before  in  order 
to  understand  something  cLe  ;  thus  the  structure  of  the  hu- 
man body  is  one  of  the  pracognita  of  physic. 

PRAGMATIC,  PRAGMATICAL,  a.  [from  praffma, 
onsiness,  Gr.]  meddling;  impertinently  busy;  perform- 
ing or  doing  without  either  being  asked  or  welcome. 

PRAGMATICALLY,  ad.  meddlingly  ;  impertinently. 

PRAGMA'TICALNESS,  s.  the  quaUly  of  being  prag- 
matical. 

PRAGUE,  (JPreg)  the  capital  of  Bohemia.  It  contains 
.1  towns,  viz.  the  Old.  the  New,  and  the  Little  Town,  and 
is  about  15  miles  in  circumference.  It  is  very  populous, 
and,  according  to  some  historians,  it  can  send  50,000  men 
into  the  field,  without  meddling  with  artificers.  There  are 
above  100  churchesliere,  besides  an  incre.dible  number  of 
palaces.  It«  university  is  frequented  by  a  great  number  of 
students.  The  Jesuits  had  a  magnificent  college  ;  and  the 
Jews  had  9  synagognes,  till  they  disobliged  the  king  of  Prus- 
»ia,  who  drove  them,  to  the  xuuiber  of  90,000  persons,  from 
the  town.    Prague  was  taken  by  storm  in  Nov.  1741,  for 
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the  elector  of  P.avaria,  then  emperor;  hut  marshal  Belleisle 
was  obliged  to  k"»ve  it  in  Dec.  1742.  The  king  of  Prussia 
bombarded  and  took  the  city  in  1744,  making  the  garrison, 
consisting  of  16,000  men,  prisoners  of  war;  but  he  was 
obliged  to  abandon  it  the  same  year.  In  1757  the  king  of 
Prussia  again  besieged  it,  but  his  etforts  proved  ineftectua:!. 
It  is  158  miles  S.  li.  of  Bt^lin,  75  N.  E.  of  Kali«bon.  and 
235  N.  W.  of  Vienna.    Lat.  50.  53.  N.  Ion.  14.  .10.  E. 

PRAISE,  (pmize)  s.  [jn-eiz,  Teut.  prijs,  Belg.j  an  ac- 
knowledgment made  of  Ihe  excellency  or  perfection  of  any 
person  or  action.  Fame,  renown,  glory.  A  tribute  of  gra- 
titude.    A  ground  or  reason  for  reiouimendatioii. 

To  PRAISE,  (;^nii>c)  v.  a.  [prijsen,  Belg.j  to  commend, 
celebrate,  applaud,  or  display  the  cxcelleiicies  or  merit  of 
any  person  or  thing.  To  itlribute  honour  and  excellency  in 
worship.  Synon.  We  «'r«u/ a  person,  to  procure  him  the 
esteem  of  others,  or  raise  his  reputation  ;  we  praise  him,  to 
testify  the  esteem  we  have  for  him,  or  to  applaud  him. 

PRAI'SER,  (pre:ef)s.  one  that  applauds  or  commends. 

PRAISEWO'RTIIY,  {prczetcortliy)  a.  deserving  com- 
mendation, honour,  or  prai.sc ;  commendable. 

PRAiME,  f.  a  flat-bottomed  boat. 

To  PRANCE,  f.  n.  Ipioiiketi,  to  set  one's  self  to  show, 
Belg.]  to  spring  and  bound  in  high  metal.  To  ride  in  an 
ostentations  manner.     To  move  in  a  sho^vy  manner. 

To  PRANK,  V.  a.  [prmihcii,  Belg.j  todresb  ostentatiously, 
or  in  a  showy  manner. 

PRANK,  s.  a  mad  action  or  frolic. 

To  PRATE,  V.  n.  \praten,  Belg.j  to  talk  much,  and  to  little 
purpose. 

PRATE,  s.  excessive  talking  to  little  purpose. 

PRATKR,  s.  an  idle  talker ;  a  chatterer. 

PRATINGLY,  ad.  with  tittle  tattle;  with  loquacity. 

PRATIQUE,  {prateek)  s.  [Fr.  prattica,  Ital.J  a  licence 
for  a  master  of  a  ship  to  traffic  in  the  ports  of  Italy,  upon  a 
certificate  that  the  place  whence  he  came  is  not  annoyed 
with  any  infections  disorder. 

To  PRATTLE,  I),  n.  [diminutive  of  prate \  to  talk  muob 
on  trifling  subjects. 

PRATTLE,  1.  .the  act  of  speaking  much  on  trifling 
subjects^ 

PRATTLER,  s.  a  trifling  talker ;  a  chatterer. 

PRATITY,  s.  [from  ^jrwm*,  depraved,  Lat.J  a  state  where- 
in a  thing  has  lost  its  perfection. 

PRAWN,  s.  a  fish  resembling  a  shrimp,  but  somewhat 
larger,  and  of  a  different  colour. 

To  PRAY,  V.  n.  \priej%  Fr.]  to  ask  the  Deity  for  some- 
thing wanted.  To  entreat  in  a  submissive  and  earnest  man- 
ner. J  pray  or  beg  is  sometimes  used  elliptically  for  I  pray 
■  you,  in  a  slightly  ceremonious  manner  of  introducing  a  ques- 
tion. Actively,  to  ask  as  a  supplicant ;  to  entreat  in  a  cere- 
monious manner. 

PR.VYER,  s.  [priere,  Fr.J  a  petition  or  request  made  to 
heaven.     An  entreaty,  or  submissive  and  earnest  lequest 

•  PRATERBOOK,  s.  a  book  of  public  or  private  deva. 
tions. 

PRE,  fpra,  Lat.]  a  particle  which,  whea  prefixed  to 
words  derived  from  the  Latin,  makes  priority  of  time  or 
rank. 

To  PRE.ACH,  (preech)  v.  n.  [from  pra,  before  and  dieo,  to 
speak,  Lat. ;we*t7ifr,  Fi.]  to  pronounce  a  discourse  on  some 
sacred  subject.  Actively,  to  deliver  in  a  sacred  speech. 
To  inculcate  with  earnestness ;ind  solemnity. 

PREACHER,  (preeiher)  s.  ]preelteur,  Fr.J  one  who  dis- 
courses publicly  on  religious  subjects ;  one  who  inculcates, 
anv  thing  with  earnestness  or  vehemence. 

PRE'ACHMENT,  {preiehmeiii)  i.  a  discourse  affectedly 
grave  or  devout. 

PRRA'MBLI'',  I.  [' r'eambule^  Fr. )  something  done  bjfj 
wav  of  introduction.     An  overluie  ou  the  drum. 

PREA'MBULaRY,  or  PREA'MULOUS,  a.   previous 
Not  in  use. 

PREAPPRKHE^'blON,*.  an  opinion  formed  before  m 
aminatiou. 
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'  I'ftK'BF.ND,  *.  [preheniin,  Iffll.  ori^jinally  an  allowance 
given  lo  caiiojisj  a  slipciul  or  allowance  grautccl  in  catlicclial 
cliurtlies. 

IMIL'BENDARY,  *.  [  pra-ienrfariiu,  Lat.]  one  wlio  has  a 
prtbi'nd. 

FKCCA'RIOIIS,  a.  ^precarius,  Lat.]  uncertain. 

rKECA'lilOU.SLY,  ad.  micerlaiiily  by  dependence;  de- 
pe!!;lcntiv  ;  at  llie  pleasureofolliers. 

I'RliCA'IUOUSNKSS,  *.tl)e  quality  of  being  uncertain, 
because  dependin;:  on  llic  will  ofaiiotlier. 

PRECAUTION,*.  [;)(•<  taiiiiuM,  i'r.J  a  measure  or  hint 
given  to  prevent  sointlliin^. 

To  FRECAUTION,  r.  a.  [pricautionner,  Fr.]  to  give 
warning;  beforehand. 

rUECEDA'N  EOUS,  a.  [from  pracedo,  to  go  before,  Lat.] 
previous ;  heforeiiand. 

To  PIlKCE'DE,  V.  a.  [from  pro;  before,  and  eedo,  to  go, 
Lat  1  to  (ff>  before  in  ordfr  of  (inio  or  place. 

PRECEDENCE,  or  PRECE'DEN'CV,  r.  [from^w-fl-c^rfo, 
to  go  before,  Lat.]  the  act  or  state  of  going  before  in  order 
of  time,  place,  or  dignity.    Siipcrioiitv. 

I'RECE'OENT,  o.  [from  yracedo,  logo  before,  Lat.]  for- 
mer ;  goin;;  before. 

PRE'CEDENT,*.  the  adjective  fordistinrtion  is  accented 
on  the  second,  and  the  substantive  on  the  (irst  s>  liable ;  any 
thing  that  is  an  example  or  rule  for  future  times.  Any 
tiling  of  the  same  kind  done  before. 

PR  KC  K'DENTLY,  ad.  beforehand. 

PRECE'NTOR,  *.  [from  pro;  before,  and  canto,  to  sing, 
Lat.  I  one  whosin^s  first  or  leads  a  cliuir. 

PRECEPT,  s.  [pracipin,  to  command  or  teach,  Lat.j  a 
rule  given  by  a  superior  ;  a  »lirection  or  command. 

PRECE'FriAL,  ff.  consisting  of  precepts.  Not  in  use. 

PRECE'PTIVE,  a.  [fioui  prcccipio,  to  command  or  teach, 
Lat.]  containing  or  giving  rules  or  commauds. 

PRECE'PTOR,  s.  [from  ]nacipi9,  to  cor.imand  or  teach, 
Latl  one  that  instructs  and  has  the  care  of  youths. 

Pll  ECE'SSJON,  s.  [pracessus,  from  pracedo,  to  go  before, 
Lat.]  the  act  or  stale  of  going  before.  In  astronomy,  the 
precession  of  the  equinoxes  is  a  slow  motion  of  the  two 
points  where  the  equator  intersects  the  ecliptic,  which  are 
found  to  go  backwards,  or  contrary  to  the  order  of  the  signs, 
about  6oi"  in  a  year,  causing  the  tixed  stars  to  appear  to 
move  at  the  same  rate  toward  the  cast,  i.  *.  according  to  the 
order  of  the  anastrous  signs.  It  is  on  this  account  that  the 
sidereal  year  is  20m.  2,0s.  longer  than  that  wliich  is  measur- 
ed by  the  sun's  return  to  cither  equinox  ;  the  length  of  the 
former  being  366d.  Oh.  am.  1 1,  and  of  the  latter  366d.  &h. 
48m.  45j3. 

PR E'CINCT,  s.  [from  pra,  before,  and  ciiign,  lo  surround, 
I.«t.]  an  outward  hmit  or  boundarv.    A  ward. 

J'RECIOUSNESS,  (priMo,is,^si)  PRECIOSITY,  (pre- 
ihiislty)  s.  value  ;  any  thing  of  high  price. 

PIIE'CIOUS,  iprhkigvs) a.  [prciioms,  tiom  pretitim,  a  price, 
Lat.]  valuable  ;  of  great  worth.  Costly  ;  of  great  price. 
Worthless. 

PUE'CjOUS  stone,  s.  in  mineralogy,  a  gem,  a  common 
name  for  such  stones  as  are  niiicli  v;iiucd  fur  their  lustre, 
transparency,  colour,  hardness,  weight,  aad  rarity.  These 
are  diamonds,  rubies,  sapphires,  topazes,  emeralds,  chryso- 
lites, amelhvsts,  garnets,  hyacinths,  and  l)eryls. 

PRE'CIOIISLY,  ( prhkioitsty)  ad.  valuably;  contemptibly. 

PUE'CIPICE,  s.  [from  praceps,  headlong,  Lat. J  a  head- 
long steep  ;  a  steep  place  from  which  a  person  canoot  des- 
cend w  ithont  falling  do'.n  headlong. 
.    I'RRCI'PITANCE,  PRECIPITANCY,  s.  rash  haste. 

PRECIPITANT,  a.  [from  jn-trccpt,  headlong,  Lat.]  fal- 
ling or  rushing  headlong  ;  rashly  hurried.     Too  hasty. 

PRECT  PITANTLY,  ad,  in  a  tumultuous  manner;  in 
beaf'long  haste. 

ToPRECl'PITATE,  v.  a.  [from  prarep>,  headlong,  Lat.] 
to  throw  down  headlong.  To  hasten  nnexpecicdly,  rashly, 
or  Mindly.  Neutorly,  lo  fall  h-adloug.  in  chyniistry,  to 
fall  lo  the  bollora  as  a  sediment. 
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PRECIPITATE,  n.  falling  as  from  a  steep  place;  head 
Ion"  ;  rashly  hasty.     Hasty  ;  violent. 

l|*IincrPlTATK,  s.  in  chvmistry,  any  matter  which, 
having  been  dissolved  in  a  fluid,  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel  on  the  addition  of  some  other  substance,  capable  of 
producing  a  decomposition  of  the  compound,in  consequence 
of  its  attraction,  either  for  the  menstruum,  or  for  the  matter 
which  was  before  held  in  solution.  A  corrosive  medicine 
made  bv  precipitating  mercury. 
.    PRECIPITATELY,  ad.  headlong  ;  in  blind  hurry. 

PIIECIPITATION,  s.  [from  pra:ccps,  headlong,  Lat.]  the 
act  of  throwing  down  headlong  or  trora  a  precipice.  A 
violent  jmotion  downwards.  A  rash,  tumultuous,  and  blind 
Iiaste  or  hurry.  In  chvmistry,  the  act  of  making  a  thing 
subside  as  a  sediment,  opposed  to  sublimation. 

PRECIPITOU.'*,  a.  [from  pro;  before,  and  caput,  the 
liead,  Lat.]  headlong;  steep.  Hasty;  sudden.  Rash; 
heady. 

PiiECrSE,  fl.  [from  pracido,  to  pare,  Lat.]  exact ;  strict ; 
nice;  having  strict  and  determinate  limitations.  Formal; 
finical. 

PRECISELY,  ad.  exactly;  nicely;  accurately.  With 
superstitrous  formality ;  with  too  much  scrupulosity. 

PRECrSENESS,  s.  the  quality  of  being  very  nice  or 
exact. 

PRECrSIAN,  (precizh'ian)  t.  one  ivho  limits  or  restrains. 
One  nice  or  exact  to  excess. 

PRECrSION,  {prec'izhon)  s.  Imprecision,  Fr.]an  exact  limi- 
tation. 

PRECI'SIVE,  a.  [from  preeddo,  to  pare,  Lat.]  exactly- 
limiting  so  as  to  cutotf  all  occasions  for  dispute. 

To  PRECLU'DE,  v.  a.  [from  pnr,  before,  and  clavdo,  to 
shut,  LatJ  to  shut  out,  exclude  or  hinder,  beforehand. 

PRECOCIOUS,  (i>iecosh>oi(s)  a.  [praco.c,  from  pne,  be- 
fore, and  coquo,  to  digest  or  ripen,\Lal.J  ripe  before  the 
time. 

PRECO'CITY,  *.  [from  precocious]  ripeness  before  the 
time. 

To  PRECO'GITATE,  r.  o.  [frompr*',  before,  and  cogito, 
to  consider,  Lat.]  to  conskler  or  scheme  beforehand. 

PRECOGNITION,  s.  [from  pra,  before,  and  eognitio, 
knowledge,  Lat.l  foreknowledge. 

PRECONCETT,  s.  an  opinion  previously  formed. 

To  PRECONCEIVE,  t.  a.  to  form  an  opinion  before  due 
examination. 

PRECONCETTION,  s.  an  opinion  formed  before  ex- 
amination. 

PRECO-NTRACT,  s.  (formerly  accented  on  the  last  sylla- 
ble)  a  contract  made  before  anotiicr. 

To  PRECONTRACT,  i:  a.  to  contract  or  bargain  be- 
forehand. 

PRECU'RSR,  *.  f  fronj  pro-,  befoi;e,  and  eurro,  to  run, 
Lat.]  forerunning. 

PRECU'RSOR,  .'.  [from  pra,  before,  and  cmro,  to  run, 
Lat.]  an  harbinger  ;  a  forerunner. 

PREDA'CEOUS,  a.  [from  prada,  plunder,  Lat.]  living  by 
prey. 

PRE'DAL,  a.  [from;jj«fia,  plunder,  Lat.]  robbing ;  plun- 
dering. 

PRJVDATORY,  a.  [from  prada,  plunder,  Lat.]  plunder- 
ing; hungry  ;  ravenous;  preying. 

PREDECESSOR,  f.  [pridecesseur,  Fr.]  one  that  enjoys 
any  place,  or  was  in  any  state   before  another.    See  An- 

CESTOH. 

PREDESTINA'RIAN,  s.  one  that  holds  the  doctrine  of 
predestination. 

To  PREDESTINATE,  ».  a.  [from  pn^,  before,  and  des- 
tino,  to  appoint,  Lat.j  to  doom  or  appoint  beforehand  by 
an  irreversible  decree. 

PREDESTINATION,  *.  ("from  prce,  before,  and  dc^tinf, 
to  appoint,  Lat.l  in  general,  signifies  a  decree  of  Ciod, 
whereby,  from  all  eternity,  he  ordained  such  a  coneatina- 
tio'n  of  causes  as  must  produce  every  event  by  a  kind  of 
fatal   necessity,    and   maugrc    all    ooppsition.      Amcng 
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Christians,!!  is  used  in  a  more  limited  sense  fpr  a  judgment  or 
decree  ofGod,  wliereby  he  lias  resolved  from  all  eternity, 
to  save  a  certain  number  of  persons,  frora  tlience  called 
elected  ;  so  that  the  rest  of  mankind,  being  left  in  a  state  of 
impenitence,  are  said  to  be  reprobated  ;  a  doctrine  which 
has  given  occasion  to  infinite  disputes  and  controversies 
among  divines. 

PREDESTINATOR,  i.  one  that  holds  predestination^ 
or  theurevalence  of  pre  established  necessity. 

To  PREDESTINE,  v. a.  to  decree  beforehand. 

PREDETERMINATION,  *.  [pridHermimtion,  Fr.]  the 
act  of  determining  beforehand. 

To  PREDETERMINE,  v.  a.  to  doom  or  confine  by  pre- 
▼ious  decree. 

PRE'DIAL,  a.  [from  fradmm,  a  farm,  Lat.]  in  law,  con- 
sistiii^of  farms. 

PRE'DICABLE,  a.  [from  prmrlicn,  to  affirm,  Lat.]  such  as 
may  be  affirmed  of  any  thing. 

PRE'DICABLE,  s.  ffrom  pradieo,  to  affirm,  Lat.]  in  logic, 
a  general  quality  which  may  be  affirmed  of  any  thing. 

PREDI'CAMENT,  s.  [nradicamentum,  from  pradieo,  to 
affirm,  Lat. J  a  class  or  order  of  beings  or  subjects  ranged 
according  to  their  natures.  A  class  or  kind  described  by 
any  definitive  marks. 

PRE'DICANT,  s.  [prttdicam,  from  pra-dico,  to  affirm, 
Lat.]  one  that  affirms  any  thing ;  a  preacher. 

To  PREDICATE,  v.  a.  [  pradieo,  Lat.]  to  affirm  any  thing 
of  another  thing. 

PRE'DICATE,  t.  Ipradicatum,  from  'pradieo,  to  affirm, 
Lat.]  that  which  is  affirmed  or  denied  of  the  subject.. 

PREDICATION,  s.  [from  pradieo,  to  affirm,  Lat.]  the 
act  of  affirming. 

To  PREDICT,  ».  a.  [from  pra,  before,  and  dieo,  to  tell, 
Lat.1  to  tell  or  shew  befbrehano. 

PREDICTION,  s.  Lfrom  pra,  before,  and  dieo,  to  tell, 
Lat.]  a  declaration  of  something  future  ;'  prophecy. 
.    PREDI'CTOR,  s.  a  foreteller. 

PREDIGE'STION,  (pron.  as  spelt)  j.  digestion  performed 
too  soon. 

PREDILE'CTION,  s.  ffrom  pj-a,  before  or  above,  and 
diligo,  to  love,  Lat  I  preference  of  choice  or  affection. 

To  PREDISPOSE,  v. a.  to  adapt  beforehand  to  any  par- 
ticular purpose. 

PREDISPOSITION,  (predispozishon)  s.  previous  adap- 
tation to  any  certain  purpose. 

PREDOMINANCE,  PREDOMINANCY,  s.  [from 
I'ffl,  before  or  above,  and  rfeni!«»,  to  command,  Lat.J  preva- 
ence  ;  superior  iuffueiwe ;  ascendencv. 

PREDOMINANT,  o.  [pridominaiit,  Fr.]  prevalent,  or 
having  a  superior  influence. 

To  PREDOMINATE,  f.  «.  [from  pra,  before  or  above, 
and  domino,  to  command,  Lat.]  to  prevail ;  to  have  a  supe- 
rior influence;  to  be  ascendant. 
,    To  PRE-ELE'CT,  r.  a.  to  choose  beforehand. 

PRE-E'MINENCE,  s.  [prnminenee,  Fr.]  a  superior  state 
of  excellence.    Priority  of  place,  power,  or  influence. 

PRE-E'MINENT,  a.  [from  jtia,  l)efore  or  above,  and 
emineo,  to  be  eminent,  Lat.]  having  excellence  superior  to 
ethers.  \ 

PRE-E'MPTION,  *.  [from  fra,  before,  and  cmo,  to  pur- 
chase, Lat.]  the  right  of  purchiisiug  before  others. 

To  PREEN,  t'.  a.  [priiiioi,  Belg.]  to  trim  the  feathers. 

To  PRE-KNGA'GE,  v.  a.  to  engage  before. 

PRE-ENGA'GEMENT,  s.  a  prior  or  precedent  obli- 
fation. 

PREE'NING,  *.  in  natural  history,  is  the' action  of  birds 
dressing  their  feathers,  toenablc  them  to  glide  more  readily 
through  the  air.  For  which  purpose  they  have  two  gla:ids 
on  theirruinp,  which  secrete  an  unctuous  matter  into  a  bag 
that  is  perforated,  out  of  which  the  bird  occasionally  draws 
it  with  Its  bill. 

To  PRE-ESTA'BLISH,». «.  to  establish  or  settle  before- 
.feand. 
,  PllE-ESTA'BLISHMENT,  s.  ^settlement  beforehand. 
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To  PRE-EXrST,  V.  n.  [from  prar,  before,  and  exitio,  to 
exist,  Lat J^to  exist  before. 

PRE-EXI'STENCE,  s.  a  previous  state  of-being. 

PRF^KXrSTENT,a.  Ipru-xisient,  Fr.]  existing  before. 

PRE'FACE,  i.  Iprefatio,  from  pice,  before,  and /or,  to 
speak,  Lat.]  something  used  as  preparatory,  or  introductory. 
A  discourse  prefixed  to  a  book. 

To  PRE'FACE,  v.  n.  \pracfari,  from  pra,  before,  an  for, 
to  speak,  Lat.]  to  say  something  by  way  of  introduction. 
Actively,  to  introduce  by  something  proemial. 

PREFATORY,  «.  introductory. 

PRE  FECT,  t.  [from  prce,  over,  and/acio,  to  make  or  set, 
Lat.]  a  govertioror  commander  ;  a  superintendant. 

PREFECTURE,  s.  [prefeeture,  Fr.]  coDunand  ;  office  of 
government. 

To  PREFE'R,  ti;  «.  [praefern,  from  prce,  before.  ■  hove, 
and/ero,  to  bear,  Lat.J  to  regard,  esteem,  or  value  more 
than  another;  used  with  aiore,  before,  or  to,  before  liie  thing 
less  esteemed.  To  exalt  or  raise  in  dignity.  To  offer  so- 
lemnly, or  propose  publicly.  In  law,  to  exhibit  a  bill  or 
accusation. 

PRETERTABLE,  a.  [prefei-able,  Fr.]  to  be  chosen,  es- 
teemed, or  valued  more  than  something  else. 

PREFER  ABLENESS,  s.  (he  state  of  being  preferable.' 

PRE'FERABLY,  arf.  in  preference  ;  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  prefer  one  thin<;  to  another. 

PREFERENCE,  t.  [iromprie,  before,  above,  and/ero,  to 
bear,  Lat.J  the  act  of  esteeming  more,  or  choosing  before 
anotlier ;  used  with  to,  before,  orer,  or  above,  before  the  thing 
less  esteemed. 

PREFERMENT,  *.  advancement  to  a  higher  post  or  sta- 
tion. A  place  of  honour  or  profit.  The  act  of  esteeming 
orchoosiiig  one  tbingrather  than  another. 

To  PREFTGURATE,  v.  a.  [from  pree,  before,  -dndjigvro, 
to  shew  forth,  Lat.]  to  shew  by  some  precedent  figure  or 
representation. 

PREFIGURATION,  *.  an  antecedent  representation. 

ToPREFI'GURE,  ».  a.  [t'romprtr,  before,  and.A^wro,  to 
shew  forth,  Lat.]  to  shew  by  some  figure  or  token  before. 

To  PHEFI'NE,  r.  «.  [from  -prae,  before,  and  Jinia,  a  limit, 
Lat.J  to  limit  beforehand. 

To  PREFI'X,  V,  a.  [from  pr(r,  before,  and  figo,  to  fix, 
Lat.J  to  appoint  beforehand.  To  settle.  To  fix,  place,  or 
set  before  another  thing. 

PR  EFI'X,  s.  I  from  jna,  before,  and  f^o,  to  fix,  Lat.]  some 
particle  put  before  a  word  to  vary  its  signification.    They 
are  common  in  the  Hebrew  language. 
»   PREFI'XION,  {prejilulion)  s.  [prejixion,  Fr.]  the  act  of 
prefixing. 
.   To  PREFORM,  I). a.  to  form  beforehand.    Not  in  use. 

PRE'GNAN  C  Y,'«.  the  state  of  being  with  youug.  Fruit- 
fulness  of  invention,  applied  to  the  mind. 

PRE'GNANT,  «.  [prae^navs,  Lat.J  teeming  ;  breeding  ; 
big  with  youug.  Fruitful;  or  causing  fertility.  Full  of  con- 
sequence. Evident ;  clear.  Easy  to  produce.  Obsolete 
in  the  last  sense  but  one. 

PRI';GI'STAT10N,  s.  [from  pra-,  before,  and  g^isto,  to 
taste,  Lat.J  the  apt  of  tasting  before  another. 

To  PREjU'DGE,  f.  n.  [from  prw,  before,  andjudieo,  to 
judge,  Lat.]  to  determine  any  question  beforehand,  or  con- 
demn before  examination. 

To  PRKJUDICATE.r.fl.  [from  pw,  before,  andJHrfrco, 
to  judge,  Lat.J  to  determinate  beforehand  to  disadvantage. 

PREJU'DICATE,  a.  [from  pree,  before,  -Aitd  jitdico,  to 
judge,  LatJ  formed  prcjudicioiislv  licf'ore  examination. 

PRFJUDICATION,'  s.  the  act  of  judging  without  exami- 
nation. 

'  PREJUDICE,  s.  [prejudieiiim,  from  pra,  before,  and 
judieo,  to  judge,  Lat.J  a  judgment  or  opinion  formed 
before  examination,  either  in  favour  of,  or  against  a  per- 
son or  thing  ;  prepossession.  A  mischief,  damage,  or  de- 
triment. 

To  PRE'JUDICE,  V.  a.  to  prepossess  a  person  with  a 
good.orbad  opinion  of  a  person  or  thing  before  he  can  ser 
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f>r  examine.    To  be  of  disservice  or  hurt  by  means  of  pre- 
conceivpil  opinions. 

PllEJU'DICIAL,  (prejudishiaT)  a.  [prijudiciahh,  Fr.J 
ioiuring  or  hiirtinj,'  by  preconceived  opinions ;  mibcbievous ; 
injurious;  opposite. 

PRE'LACY,  s.  the  dignity  of  a  person  of  the  highest 
posts  ill  the  chuich.    Episcopacy  :  the  order  of  bishops. 

PRE'L.'V'l'E,  s.  I  vralatiis,  from  proefero,  to  prefer,  Lat.] 
a  clergyman  of  the  (ligfaest  order;  a  bishop. 

PRtLL.\"riON,  J.  [prelatvs,  from  prirfero,  to  prefer,  Lat.J 
preferrcnce;  the  setting  one  above  the  other. 

PKELATURE,  PKELATURESHIP.  s.  Jprwiatura, 
from  praferu,  to  prefer,  Lal.|  the  state  or  dignity  of  a 
prelate. 

PRELE'CTION,  *.  [from  prce,  before  and  lego,  to  read, 
Lat.]  reading ;  lecture. 

PKELIBaTION,  t.  ffrom /»•«•,  before  and  liho,  to  taste, 
Lat.l  a  taste  beforehand. 

PRELl'MINARY,  a.  [from  prce,  before  and  limen,  a 
threshold,  Lat.  |  previous  or  introductory. 

PRELIMliNARY-.s.  something  by  way  of  introduction. 
'   PRELUDE,  t-lfirilude,  Fr.J  some  short  flight  of  music 
l^lay  ed  before  a  full  concert.    Something  introductory, shew- 
irigwhat  is  to  follow. 

To  PRELU'DI:;,  »'.n.[from  pra,  before  and  hdo,  to  play, 
l.at.] toserveasau  introduction;  to  be  previous  to. 

PRELU'SIVE,  a.  previous ;  introductory ;  proemial. 
"  The  clouds— pie/iiJi'ir  drops."  Thorn. 

PREMATU'RE,  a.  [from  pra,  before  and  malurus,  ripe, 
Lat.J  ripe  loo  soon  ;  with  too  hasty  ripeness;  too  early;  too 
soon  said,  believed,  or  done. 

PREMATURELY,  ad.  too  early ;  too  soon ;  with  too 
hastv  ripeness. 

PREMATUTIENESS,  PREMATU'RITV,  s.  too  great 
haste ;  unseasonable  earliness. 

To  PREMEDITATE,  v.  a.  [frompra,  before  and  mcdiior, 
to  meditate,  Lat.]  to  contrive,  form,  or  think  of  before- 
Land. 

PREMEDITATION,  *.  [from pra;,  before  and  meAVor,  to 
meditate,  Lat.]  the  act  of  thinking  on,  or  contriving  before- 
hand. 

To  PREME'RIT,  v.  a.  [from  pi-a,  before  and  tnereo,  to 
deserve,  Lat.J  to  deserve  before. 
'      PREMl  CES,  *,  [Fr.l  first  fruits. 

PRBMIER,  a.  [Fr.]  first ;  chief. 

ToPREMl'SE,  {premize)  v.  a.  [from  prcr,  before  and 
mitto,  to  send  or  put,  Lat.  j  to  explain  or  lay  down  before- 
hand. 

PRE'MISES,  3.  Iprtrmissa,  Lat.]  propositions  supposed, 
laid  down,  or  proved  before.  In  law,  houses,  lands,  or 
places  mentioned  before. 

PRE'MIUJI,  s.  \pramium,  Lat.]  something  given  to  in- 
vite a  loan,  or  make  a  bargain. 

To  PREMO'NISH,  v.  a.  [from  pra,  before  and  meneo, 
to  admonish,  Lat.]  to  warn  before. 

PREMONITION,  *.  [from  pra,  before  and  moneo,  to 
admonish,  Lat.]  a  notice  or  warning  given  beforehand. 

PREMONITORY,  a.  [from  pra,  before,  and  moneo,  to 
admonish,  Lat.]  previously  advising. 

To  PREMONSTRATE,  v.  a.  [from  pra,  before  and 
monstro,  to  shew,  Lat.J  to  shew  beforehand. 

PRi'",!VH]NI'RE,  (in  common  discourse  accented  on  the 
£rst  syllable)  «.  [Lat.]  a  writ,  whereby  a  penalty  is  incurred 
for  breakingsome  statute.  A  penalty  incurred.  A  diiiiculty 
or  distress. 

PREMUNITION,  s.  [from  primiimio,  to  secure  before- 
hand, Lat.]  an  anticipation  of  objection. 

ToPRENOMlN.\TE.  i>.  a.  [from  pra,  before  and 
wmino,  to  name,  Lat.]  to  forename. 

PRENOMINATION,  s.  [from  pra,  before  and  nomino, 
to  name,  Lat.  1  the  privilege  of  being  named  first. 

PRENOTION,  I.  [pr'auitwt,  Fr.]  foreknowledge ;  pre- 
tcieuce.  . 


PRE'NTICE,  s.  [contracted  from  apprentice']  one  bound 
to  a  master  in  order  to  learn  a  trade. 

PRENUNCI.VTION,  *.  \{ioib  prammcio,  Lat.]  the  act  of 
telling  before. 

PREO'CCUPANCY.j.  the  act  of  taking  possession  before 
another. 

To  PREO'CCUPATE,r.e.[fromp,ff,before,  and  occ<-po,  to 
occupy,  Lat.]  to  anticipate  or  prevent.  To  prepossess  or 
prejudice. 

PRE-OCCUPATION,  f.  \ from  pra,  before,  and  o«i/^, 
to  occupy,  Lat.]  anticipation  ;  prepossession ;  anticipatioa  • 
of  objection. 

To  PREO'CCLTY,  v.  a.  to  prepossess  ;  to  occupy  by 
anticipation  or  prejudice. 

To  PREO'MINATE,  f.  a.  [from  prcc,  before,  and  ominor, 
to  foretell,  Lat.J  to  prognosticate ;  to  gather  from  omens 
any  future  event. 

PflEOPI'NlON,  t.  [from  prce,  before,  and  opinio,  ati 
opinion,  Lat.]  opinion  antecedently  formed ;  preposses- 
sion. 

To  PREORD-MN,  «.  a.  to  ordain  or  decree  beforehand. 

PREO'RDINANCE,  s.  antecedent  decree  ;  first  decree. 
Obsolete. 

PREORDINATION,  s.  the  act  of  preordaining. 

PREPARATION,  s.  [from  prce,  before,  and  pan,  to 
make  ready,  Lat.]  the  act  of  making  any  thinjj  lit  for  any 
purpose  beforehand.  Measures  taken  beforehand,  k. 
ceremonious  introduction.  In  medicine,  any  thing  made  by 
gradual  labour. 

PREPARATIVE,  j.lliat  which  fits  beforehand,  or  is  done 
as  means  for  something  else. 

PREPARATIVE,  a.  [priparatif,  Fr.]  having  the  power  pf 
qualifving  or  fitting. 

PR  1=:PA'R  ATIVELY,  ad.  previously. 

PREPA'RATORY,a.  \priparaioire,  Fr.]  nccessary'bcfore. 
Introductory  to. 

To  PREPA'RE,  v.  a.  [from  pra,  before,  and  paro,  to  make 
ready,  Lat.]  to  fit,  qualify,  or  make  ready  beforehand,  for 
any  purpose.  In  medicine,  to  make  by  a  regular  process. 
Neuterly,  to  take  previous  measures ;  to  put  things  in  order; 
to  make  one's  self leadv. 

PREPENSE,  PREPENSED,  a.  {(xompra,  before,  and 
pendo,  to  consider,  Lat.]  in  law,  decotes  forethought ;  thus, 
when  a  man  is  slain  upon  a  sudden  quarrel,  if  there  was 
malice  pjepeyise  formerly  betweem  them,  it  makes  it 
murder. 

To  PREPO'NDER,  >:  a.  to  outweigh.     Obsolete. 

PREPONDERANCE,  PREPO'NDERANCY,  s.  the 
state  of  being  more  heavy,  or  of  greater  excellence,  influ- 
ence, and  importance. 

To  PREP0'NDI;RATI:,  v.  «.  [from  pra,  above,  and 
pondiis,  weight,  Lat.J  to  exceed  in  weight,  influence,  power,- 
or  importance.    Actively,  to  outweigh  ;  to  overpower  by 
weight. 

PREPONDERATION,  i.theact  or  state  of  exceeding 
in  weight,  power,  or  influence. 

ToPREPO'SE,  {prep'oze)  v.  a.  [priposer,  Fr.]  to  put 
before. 

PREPOSITION,  (prlposhhon)  s.  [from  pra,  before, 
and  pnno,  to  put,  Lat.]  in  gianiraar,  a  particle  governing  a 
case,  s\ich  as,  I'y,  vith,  fur,  &:c. 

PREPO'SITOR,    (prepozitor)  s.  [from  prx,  before,  and  ' 
pmio,  to  put,  Lat.J  a  scholar  appointed  by  the  master  to 
overlook  the  rest. 

To  PR  !;POSSE'SS,  (prepozzgss)  v.  a.  to  fill  with  an  opinion 
before  exaraiiiation  ;  to  prejudice. 

PREPOSSESSION,  (prepozwAon)*.  first  possession.  Afl 
opinion  conceived  before  examination. 

PREPOSTEROUS,  a.  [prwposiems,  Lat.]  having  Mt 
first  which  should  be  last ;  absurd,  perverted,  wrong. 

PREPOSTEROUSLY,  ad.  in  a  wrongsituation,absur(;  l<-. 

PREPO'STEROUSNESS,  J.  absurdity;  wrong  order  or 
method.  > 
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PREPOTENCY,  ^.  ffrom  p^-ar,  ubove,  and  potentla, 
power,  Lat.  I  superior  power;  pri>(!r»iniu;incc. 

PRETUCE,  s.  [prctjndiim,  Lat.j  the  skin  w  liicli  covers  the 
glans. 

To  PREREQUIRE,  »•.  aAo  demand  previously. 

PRE-RB'QUISlTI-i,  fl.  somctliing  previously  ncccssarv. 

PRERO'GATIVK,  ^.  [prervgaiif,  Fr.]  an  exclusive  "or 
peculiar.privilege.  Prn(:c;ative  Court,  a  court  belougiiig  to 
the  archbishop  of  Cantorlmry,  wherein  wills  are  proved,  and 
administrations  ([ranled  that  belong  to  the  archbishop  I'v  his 
prerogative,  and  within  his  province.  Synon  /'rcnnative 
relates  to  honour,  and  personal  preference  ;  whereas  p>-m. 
kge  implies  some  advantage  from  interest  or  olHce,  pro- 
«     ceedinsfrom  the  jjiant  of  a  prince,  or  the  laws  of  a  society. 

PRESAGE,  s.  \ pj-cs!i!>;e,  Fr.  py<rsa^iim,  Lat.]  a  token  by 
which  something  future  a  may  be  known.  That  stalt\)fthe 
mind  in  which  it  has  a  foreknowledge  of  something  future. 

To  PRESA'GE,  v.  a.  [piesagn;  Fr.J  to  forei)ode,.or 
foreknow  ;  sometimes  used  with  of.  To  foretoken  or  shew 
before.  _^.  ^ 

PRES.^'GElwENT,  *.  [prtrsnoium,  from  pra,  before, 
anJMffi'o,  to  perceive  quickly.  Eat. 1forebodenient,foretol(ei). 

I'RE'SRUllG,  or  1'oskn,  a  free  and  royal  city,  capital 
of  Lower  Ilunfjary  ;  like  Vienna,  il  h;:s  suburbs  much  larger, 
and  more  magnificent,  than  itself.  In  tliiscily  the  states  of 
Hungary  have  held  their  asscuiLl'cs,  since  l'-2:i,  and  in  the 
cathedral  the  sovereign  is  cn.wned.  The  Lutberaus  form  a 
church  here.  Presburg  is  |)!easantly  seated  at  llie  fool  of  a 
niounlain,  on  the  Danube,  32  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Vienna.  Here 
l)e«ee  between  France  and  Austria  was  .signed  Dec.  27, 
180.5.  Lat.  48,  8.  N.  Ion.  17.  16.  E. 

PRESBYTER,  s.  [Lat.]  in  the  primitive  Christian 
church,  was  an  elder,  one  of  the  second  order  of  ecclesias- 
tics :  the  other  two  being  bishops  and  deacons. 

PRESr>\TE'RlANS,  s.  u  sect  Protestants,  so  called 
•  from  their  niairitaining  that  the  government  of  the  church 
appointed  by  the  New  Testament,  was  by  presbyteries;  that 
is,  by  presbyters  and  ruling  elders,  associated  for  its  govern- 
ment and  discipline.  The  Ptrsbi/lerians affirm,  that  there  is 
no  order  in  thecliiucb,  as  established  by  Christ  and  his  apos- 
tles, superior  to  that  of  presbyters  ;  that  all  ministers  being 
ambassadors,  are  equal  by  their  commission  ;  and  the  elder 
or  presbyter,  and  bishop,  are  the  same  in  name  and  oflice  ; 
for  which  they  allege  Jlcts  xx.  as,  &c.  The  only  tiifle- 
rence  between  them  and  the  Church  of  En^dand,  relates  (o 
discipline  and  church  yovcrnmcnt.  Their  highest  assembly 
is  a  synod,  which  may  be  provincial,  national,  or  oecumeni- 
cal ;  and  they  allow  of  appeals  from  inferior  to  superior  as- 
semblies ;  according  to  Acts  xv.  2,  6,  22,  23.  The  next  as- 
sembly is  composed  of  a  number  of  ministers  and  eldersofa 
congregation,  associated  for  governing  the  churches  within 
certain  bounds.  This  authority  they  found  upon  Aclsxi.  30. 
and  XV.  4,  6,  &c.  The  lowest  of  their  assemblies,  or  pres- 
byteries, consists  of  the  ministers  and  elders  of  a  congrega- 
tion, who  have  power  to  cite  before  them  any  member,  and 
to  admonish,  instruct,  rebuke,  ancfsuspend  him  from  th". eu- 
charist.  They  have  also  a  deacon,  whose  otticc  is  to  take 
care  of  the  poor.  Their  ordination  is  by  prayer,  fasting, 
and  imposition  of  the  bands  of  the  presbytery.  This  is  now 
the  discipline  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

PRESBYTERY,  s.  a  body  of  elders,  wlietber  priests  or 
laymen.    The  doctrine  of  Presbyterians. 

PRE'SCIENCE,  s.  [py-science,  Fr.J  the  knowledge  of 
things  or  events  befoi^e  they  happen. 

IRE'SCIENT,  a.  [frompra,  before,  and  scin,  to  know, 
Lat.]  prophetic  :  knowing  events  before  thev  happen., 

PRE'SCIOUS,  n.  1  from prfT,  before,  and  Jcj'tf,  to  know, 
Lat.J having  foreknowledge. 

To  PRESCl'ND,  ».  a.  l^froniprff,  before  oroft,  and  scindo, 
to  cut,  Lat.  I  to  cut  olf ;  to  abstract. 

PRESCl'NDI'.NT,  a.  ffrom  pra,  before  or  off,  and  scindo, 
to  put,  Lat.j  abstracting. 

PRF/SCOT,  a  pretty,  large,  but  not  populotis,  town  of 
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Lancashire,  8  miles  E.  of  Liverpool,  and  193  N.  N.  W.  of 
London.    Market  on  Tuesday, 

To  PRKSClirUE,  f.  rt.  [from  pra,  over,  above,  with 
respect  to  authority,  and  scrioo,  to  write,  Lat,]  to  set  down 
authoritatively  ;  to  direct  orcommand.  To  write  a  receipt 
for  a  i)erson  that  is  sick. 

PRpy.SCRIPT,  a.  [from  pra,  over,  above,  with  respect  to 
authority,  and  leribo,  to  write,  Lat.]  directed  or  laid  down 
by  way  of  precept. 

PRESCRIPT,  f.  [from  pro;  over, above,  with  respect  to 
authority,  and  sctibo,  to  write,  Lat.]  a  dircctiou»or  moiion 
laid  down. 

PRESCRIPTION,  s.  [from prrr,  over,  above,  with  respect 
to  authority,  and  srnlio,  to  write,  Lat.j  a  receipt  in  uiediciiie. 
In  law,  it  is  a  right  or  title  acrjuired  by  use  and  time,  in- 
troduced for  assuring  the  property  of  efl'ects,  in  favour  of 
persons  who  have  fur  a  certain  time  had  them  fn  their  pos- 
session. In  common  law.  Prescription  is  Lsually  under- 
stood of  a  possession  from  time  immemorial,  or  lieyond 
the  memory  of  man  :  but  in  the  civil  law,  and  even  rn 
our  common  law,  there  are  prescriptions  of  a  much  shorter 
date. 

PRE'SEANCE,  *.  \prisiance,  Fr.]  priority  of  place  in 
silling. 

PRK'SENCE,  (prtience)t.  \preririitin,  from  pr/rsiim,  to  be 
present,  Lat.]  the  art  or  state  of  being  in  the  same  place 
with  another,  or  in  the  view  of  a  supevior.  Port,  air,  o;: 
mien.  Readiness  on  any  emergence.  The  person  of  a  su- 
perior. 

PRESENCE-CHAMBER,  PRESENCE-ROOM, ».  the 
room  in  which  a  great  person  receives  company. 

PRESENSION,  (presemhon)  s.  [from  pm,'  before,  and 
seiitin,  to  perceive,  Lat.]  perception  beforehand. 

PRESENT,  {prizent)  a.  [prcrsciis,  from  prKsvm,  to  be 
present,  Lat.  |  in  the  same  place  ;  face  to  face ;  at  the  same 
time,  or  the  time  whicii  is  now.  Ready  on  occasion.  At- 
tentive. Unforgoiten.  The  p-rncnt  is  used  elliptically  for 
thepresent  time,  or  the  time  now  existing.  At  present,  now  ; 
or  the  present  time,  from  a  present,  Fr.  In  grammar,  it 
is  the  first  tense  of  a  verb,  expressing  the  present  time,  or 
that  something  is  now  performing ;  as,  /  write,  or  am 
writiiie;. 

PRE'SENT,  (nrezint)  ,«.  \prisent,  Fr.]  a  gift,  or  som«»- 
thing  given  whicli  a  person  could  not  claim,  iu  the  plural, 
used  for  a  letter,  certificate,  or  liiandate. 

ToPllESl'j'NT,  {prexint)  ».  a.  \  presenter,  Fr.]  to  place  in 
the  trrcscpce  of,  or  introduce  to  a  superior.  To  offer  or 
exhibit.  To  give  in  a  ceremonious  manner,  used  with  to 
before  tb,'>  person,  or  with  before  the  thing.  To  prefer  to 
an  ccclesii=8ti(aj  benefice.  To  lay  before  a  court  of  judica- 
ture as  soiueth'Dg  deserving  their  notice. 

PRESENTA'NEOUS,  a.  [prtfsentaneus,  from  jw<r,  above, 
and  seiitio,  toperctive,  Lat.]  quick  ;  rcadv  ;  immediate. 

PRESF.NTA'TION,  {prezeiuMon)  s.'\ presentation,  Fr.] 
the  act  of  giving  ;  the  act  of  conferring  a  church  living.  A 
benefice. 

PRESENTE'E,  iprezent'te)  s.  [from  present i,  Fr.]  one 
presented  to  a  benefice. 

PRESE'NTRR,  s.  one  that  presents. 

Plll'.S  y'/!^TlAL,(prezhisliia!)  a.  supposing  actual  presence 

PRESENTIAXITY,  (jn-ezenshialit,/)  s.  state  of  being 
present. 

To  PRESE'NTIATE,  (prezenshiate)  v.  a.  to  make  present. 

PRESENTITIC,  (prezeiitificli)  a.  [from  prestns,  present 
and/aeio,  to  make,  Lat.]  making  present.    Obsolete. 

PRKSENTI'FICKLY,  {prezcntifichli/)  ad.  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  make  present. 

PR  E'SENTLY,  (prez^uhf)  ad.  without  delar.    Soon. 

PRESENTMENT,  (prezentment)  s.  the  act  of  present- 
ing. Any  thing  exhibited.  In  law,  a  declaration  or  report 
made  by  the  jurors  or  other  officers,  of  an  otl'ence/inquirable 
in  the  cou'-t  to  which  it  is  presented. 

PRESERVATION,  (nrescrvcshon)  s.Xhe  act  of  keepinjr 
safe  from  destruction,  or  hurt. 
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PRESETIVATIVE,  (prezh-vative)  t.  {frtftpatif,  Pr.]  that 
>»liich  has  the  power  of  keeping  safe,  or  frboi  destruction 
or  danger. 

PRlvSE'RVE,  (preziire)  s.  fVuit  preserved  whole  in  sugar. 

To  PRESIi'RVK,  {prezine)  V.  a.  \ praseno,  low  Lat.\  to 
keep  from  daiijer,  corruption,  or  cjestriiction. 

PlllilSKIlVl^R,  {preserver)  s.  one  who  preserves ;  one 
who  keeps  from  ruin  or  mischief.  He  who  makes  preserves 
of  fruit.        •■  ; 

'To  PRE'SIDE,  V.  n.  [  from  pm,  over,  and  xhUo,  to  sit,  Lat.] 
to  be  set,  or  have  authority  over — used  witii  over. 

PRE'SIDENCY,  J.  [pcfirfrace,  Fr.]  superintendence. 

PRE'SIDENT,  t.  [from  pra-sideo,  to  preside,  Lat.]  one 
havinnraiithoritv  or  command  over  otliers. 

PRE'SIDF.NTSHIP,  s.  tlie  state  or  condition  of  a  person 
who  has  authority  over  others. 

PR  ESi'Dl  AL,  a.  [from  pra-sidium,  a  garrison,  Lat.]  belong- 
in?  to  a  garrison. 

'I'o  PRESS,  V.  a.  [ptesser,  Fr.]  to  squeeze  or  crnsh  by 
weight  or  force.  To  constrain,  or  affect  strongly.  To  make 
tamest.  To  force  into  military  servif-e,  contracted  from 
inipi-ess.  Neutcrly,  to  act  with  force.  To  distress.  To  go 
forAvards  towards  an  ol)ject,  notwithstanding  obstacles.  To 
urge  with  vehemence  or  importunity.  To  crowd.  'Jo press 
upon,  to  invade  ;  to  push  against. 

PRESS,  *.  [pressoir,  Fr.]  an  instrument  made  to  squeeze 
or  "press  any  thing  very  close.  A  croud  or  throng.  A 
wooden  case  for  clothes.  A  comniissiou  for  forcing  mes 
into  military  service.  The  priniintr  press  consists  of  two 
•  principal  parts,  the  body  of  the  pifss,  which  ;;erves  to 
give  the  pinch  or  stroke  for  the  impression,  and  the  carriage, 
on  w  hicli  the  form  or  set  of  types  which  have  been  com- 
posed for  printing  is  laid  to  undergo  the  same.  The 
roUiiig  press,  is  a  machine  used  for  taking  off  prints  from 
copperplates.  'I'he  printing  press  exhibited  in  the  plate, 
is  of  a  new  construction,  the  invention  of  earl  Stanhope. 

PRE'SSBED,  s.  a  bed  so  contrived  as  to  be  shut  up  in  a 
case. 

PRE'SSGANG,  s.  a  ctew  which  ^forces  men  into  naval 
service. 

PRE'SSINGLY,  ad.  in  a  violent  manner. 

PRE'SSION,  s.  the  act  of  some  power,  exerted  with  force 
on  another  bodv. 

PRE'SSiTANT,<T.  gravitating  ;  heavy.    Not  in  use. 

PRE'SSMAN,  s.  one  who  forces  another  into  naval  ser- 
'  vice.    One  who  makes  the  impression  of  print  by  the  press; 
distinct  from  the  compositor,  who  ranges  the  types. 

PRE'SSMONl'JY,  s.  money  given  to  a  soldier  when  he  is 
taken  or  forced  into  the  service. 

PRESSURE,*,  the  act  of  squeezing  or  operating  upon 
l>y  weight  and  force.  The  state  of  being  pressed.  Gravi- 
tation, force,  or  weight  acting  upon  any.  thing.  Violence, 
oppression,  affliction  or  distress. 

PREST,  a.  \prest,  or  prct,  Fr.]  ready.    Neat ;  tight. 
'  P  REST,  *.  Iprest,  Fr.j  a  loan. 

PRESTEIGN,  a  town  of  iladnorshire,  in  S.  Wales,  seated 
near  the  source  of  the  Lug,  in  a  rich  valley.  It  is  a  large, 
bandsome,  well-built  town,  with  paved  regular  streeis ; 
and  here  the  assizes  are  htkl,  and  the  comity  gaol  is  kept. 
Tile  market  is  remarkable  for  barley,  of  which  they  make 
3  great  deal  of  malt.  It  is  30  miles  VV.  N.  W.  of  Worcester, 
and  M9  W.  N.  W.  of  London.   Lat.  ca.  13.  N.  Ion.  2.  an.  W. 

I'lJESTIGATlON,  J.  a. juggling;  a  deceiving. 
,  PRE'STIGES,  s.  [from  prwstigia:,  Lat.J  impostures,  jug- 
gling tricks;  illusions. 

PRESTIGIOUS,  a.  deceitful,  insidious,  juggling. 

PRESTO,  inteij.  [Ital.]  quick;  at  once.  IJscd  by  jug- 
glers. 

PRE'STON,  a  large  and  handsome  town  of  Lancashire, 
pleasantly  situated  on  an  eminence  near  the  river  Ribble, 
whicli  is  navigable  here  for  small  vessels,  and  communicat- 
ing also  with  all  the  late  inland  navigations.  It  has  a  large 
niarket-plaee,  the  streets  are  open  and  welt  paved,  and  the 
houses  in  general  well  built.    Here  is  an  extensive  prison, 


upon  Howard's  plan :  tind  here  are  held  a  court  of  chancery, 
and  the  other  otKces  of  justice  for  the  county  palatine  of 
Lancaster.  It  is  noted  for  the  defeat  of  the  adherents  of  the 
Stuarts  here,  by  the  royal  forces,  in  1 715.  It  is  21  miles  S. 
of  Lancaster,  and  217  N.  N.  W.  of  London.  It  h  a  corpo- 
ration, and  sends  two  members  to  parliament.  The  coti<^!i 
business  is  here  carried  on  to  a  very  considerable  extent. — 
Markets  on  Wednesday,  Friday,  and  Saturday. — Fairs  on 
March  27th,  August  27fh,  and  November  7th,  and  the  first 
Saturday  after  Jan.  Cth.  Every  2nih  ycat,  ;i  guild  or 
jubilee  is  held  here,  which  begins  in  tlie  latter  end  of 
August,  and  continues  about  a  month.  The  last  v. as  held 
in  1802. 

PRE'STON  PANS,  a  village  near  Edinburgh,  in  Scot- 
land,  where  general  Cope  was  defeated  by  tlic  lebeb,  in 
1745.     Lat.  55.  .58.  N.  Ion.  1.  63.  W. 

To  PRESUME,  (prezame)  v.  a.  [iVom  prar,  before,  aiul 
sumo,  to  take,  Lat.]  t<>  suppose,  believe,  or  take  for  triilb 
before  examination.  To  venture  Avithout  obt^iiniiig  leave. 
To  form  confident  and  nrrngaut  opinions.  To  make  con- 
fident or  arrogant  atlenspts. 

PRESU'MEIl,  s.  one  that  presupposes  ;  an  arroga^iit 
person. 

PRESU'MPTION,  (.prczumshoii)  f.  [from  prce.  before, 
and  sumo,  to  take,  L-it.]  a  supposition  formed  before  cx- 
-dinination.  A  strong,  llKuigh  not  demonstrative  aigynicnt, 
a  strong  probability.  Arrogance  ;  unreasonable  conlidtnce 
or  arrogance. 

PRF^U'MPTIVE,  «.  \prUonipiif,  I'r.]  formed  upon 
previous  suppositions.  Supposed  ;  as,  the  j.resun:plii:e 
heir,  opposed  to  the  heir  apparent.  Too  confident  or 
arrogant. 

PRESU'MPTUOUS,  a.  [pj-ison,t„eux,  Fr.]  arrogant  : 
confident;  insolent.  Irreverent  with  respect' to  divine 
things. 

PRESU'MPTUOUSLY.arf.  in  an  arrogant,  confident,  or 
too  daring  manner. 

PRESUPPO'SAL,  {presuppuzal)  s.  supposal  previously 
formed. 

ToPRF^SUPPOSE,  {piesiippoze)  v.  «.  [prisjipposer,  ?r.] 
to  suppose  before. 

PRILSUP POSITION,  {presuppozUhon)  s.  I prisippcsition, 
Fr.]a  supposition  previously  formed. 

PRESURMl'SE,  {i.resKi'mizc)  s.  a  surmise  previously 
formed. 

PRETE'NCE,  J.  [from  ;)rrtcn(/o,  foprctrnJ,  Lat.]  a  false 
argument  grounded  on  vam  postulates.  Tlie  act  of  shewing 
or  alleging  what  is  not  real.  Claim  to  notice.  Claim  true 
.or  false.     Something  held  out  to  ferrifv. 

ToPRETE'ND,  v.  a.  [from  pnr,  before,  and  trnd«,  fn 
stretch,  Lat.]  to  hold  out  or  stretch  forward.  "  Lucagus. 
to  lash  his  horse, — his  left  foot  pnicnds."  Dn;d.  To  make 
an  appearance  inconsistent  with  reality,  merely  to  gain  sou>e 
end.  Neuterly,  to  put  in  a  claim.  To  presume  on  ability  ; 
to  profess  presumptuously. 

PRETENDER,  •'.  one  who  lays  claim  to  any  thing. 

PRETE'NDINGLY,  fld.  arrogantly;  presumptuously. 

PRETE'NS10N,(^re/e«sAoH)*-  I  from  pretendc,  to  pretend, 
Lat.]  a  claim.    A  fictitious  show  or  appearance. 

PRETER,  a  particle  which  is  often  prf  fixed  to  vwrds 
derived  from  the  Latin  pro'trr,  and  signifies  leside. 

PRETERIMPE'RFECT,  a.  in  grammar  denotes  the 
tense  which  signifies  that  a  thing  is  not  perfectly  past,  as, 
/  trot  hearivs^. 

PRETERIT,  a.  {from  prj^terreo,  to  pass  over,  Lat.] 
past. 

PRETERITION,  s.  [from  prceterrro,  to  pass  over,  Lat.] 
the  act  of  going  past,  or  the  state  of  being  passed. 

PRETF.RITNESS.s.tiie  state  of  being  passed;  not  pre- 
selice  ;  not  futuritv. 

PRETER L.VPSED,  a.  [•from  prctllrlaher,  to  pass  a««y, 
Lat.]  past  and  cone. 

PRETERLEGAL, a.  notasreeable  to  law. 
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'    PRETERMi'SSION,  (prelermUh}Sn)'s. tfiom fntetermillo,  to 
pass  bv,  fiat.ltljractof  omilfintf. 

lo  PRE'JERMrT,  V,  </.  [from  pratermitto,  Lat.]  to 
pass  bv. 

PPETF.RNATURAL,  a,  not  according  to  the  common 
course  of  nature  ;  irregular. 

PRKTHRNATURALLY,  ad.  ii>  a  manner  different  from 
t^»e  common  order  of  nature, 

PRETERXA'TURALNESS,*.  manner  differentfrom  the 
order  of  nature. 

PRETERFERFECT.a.  [prteteritiim,  past;  and  per/ertum, 
perfect,  I.at.]  in  grammar,  an.  epitliet  given  to  the  tense 
whicii  denotes  sometiiin^  perfectly  past ;  sometimes  formed 
in  the  English  by  prefixing  the  au\ilii»ry  verb  have,  which 
we  borrowed  from  the  Saxons. 

PRETERPHJl'ERFKCT,  a.  [hom  pxctrrkum,  past, 
phisquam,  more  thaH,  ■Axvi perfectam,  perfect,  Lat.j  applied 
t(>  the  tense  which  is  «se({  to  signify  that  a  tiling  was  past 
before  some  other  past  lime  :  it  is  expressed  in  English  by 
the  auxiliary  verb-  lia<U  ■ 

PRETE'XT,  s.  \prwtfxtiis,  from  prccte/ro,  to  cover,  Lat.J 
a  false  appearance,  or  allegation ;  pretence. 

PRETIO'SITY,  (pres/iiiisitii)  s.  [from  prwtium,  price, 
Lat.]  preciousness,  hi»h  value.     Not  much  used. 

PRE'TOR,  s.  [prmtor,  Lat.  priteur,  Fr.]  a  Roman  judge, 
used  at  present  for  a  mayor. 

PRETO'RIAN.a.  [from  prcvtar,  a  Roman  magistrate,  Lat.  1 
belonsiu^'  to  the  pretor  ;  jiulicial. 

PRE'TTI^Y,  ad.  in  such  a  manner  as  to  raise  an  idea  of 
tliill  and  neatness  ;  neatly;  elegantly. 

PRETTINESS,  ».  the  quality  of  exciting  an  idea  of  neat- 
ness and  symmetry,  but  not  of  perfect  beayty. 

PRETl'Y,  n.  [p»f«o,  Ital.]neat;  elegant;  pleasing  with- 
out surprise.  Beautiful  without  grandeur.  Not  very  smat)> 
nor  great. 

PRE'TFY,  ad.  in  some  degree. 

To  PREVAIL,  ».  K.  [from /)»<F,  over,  and  wa/eo,  to  pre- 
vail, Lat.;]. to  conquer  any  resistance;  to  have  superior 
power  or  influence,  used  with  on,  upon,  over,  or  against.  To 
persuade  or  induce  by  entreaty,  followed  by  with. 

PREVAI'LING,  a.  predominant ;  having  great  power; 
prevalent ;  etficacious. 

PREVALENCE,  or  PP-F;VALE>{CY,  s.]premmce,  Fnl 
superiority  of  inttuence  or  power. 

PREVALENT, «.  [from pjo",  over,  and  valeo,  to  prevail 
Lat.J  victorious ;  gaining  superiority  ;  powerful. 

PREVALENTLY,  ad.  powerfully;  forcibly,  "  Tlie 
ev'ning  star — mf^rc  prevalently  bright."  Privr. 

To  PREVA:R1CATE,  v.  ».  \pravttricor,  Lat.  prh^ari- 
quer,Fr.\  to  quitible,  cavil.orshutne. 

PREVARICATION,  s.  [fntm  prwvaricor,  to  prevaricatt 
Lat. J  the  act  of  shuffling  ;  quibbling,  or  cavilling. 

PREVARIC.\TOR,  .V.  [from prcBvaricor,  to  prevaricate 
Lat.]  a  caviller  ;  a  shutrier. 

To  PREVE'iVE,  D.  a.  [i'fota  prw,  before,  and  vemo,  to 
come,  Lat.J  to  hinder. 

PREVENIENT,  a.  [/xcrieniVfw,  from  pro;,  before,  and 
venip,  to  come,  Lat.J  preceding.    Preventive. 

To  PREVl'j'NT,  V.  a.  [from  prx,  before,  and  venio,  to 
come,  Lat.]  to  go  before  as  a  guide.  To  anticipate.  To 
preoccupy.  To  hinder,  obviate,  or  obstruct.  Neuterly, 
to  come  before  the  usual  time. 

PREA^E'NTER,  *.  one  that  hinders;  one  that  goes 
before. 

PREVE'NTION,  (prnivsirm)  s.[prevention,  Fr.]  the  act  of 
going  before,  hindering,  anticipating,  or  prepossessing. 

PREVE'NTIONAL,  a.  temliug  to  prevention. 

PREVE'NTIVE,  a.  [from  preieut]  tending  to  hinder. 
Preservative;  hindering  ill,  with  of  before  the  thing  pre- 
vented. 

PREVE'NTIVE,  s.  a  preservative;  that  which  prevents; 
an  antidote  previously  taken. 

PREVIOUS,  o.  [from  ;<!«?,  before,  aad  via,  a  way,  Lat.J 
gohtg  before ;  prior. 
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1 !   PRE'VIOUSLY,  ad.  beforehand  ;  antecedently. 

PRE'VIOUSNI-^S,  s.  antecedence. 

PREY,  f.  [prada,  Lat.]  something  seized  by  violence: 
I  something  to  l>e  devoured  ;  plunder. 

To  PREY,  r.  «.  jjirtedor,  Lat.J  to  feed  by  violence.    To 
plunder ;  to  rob.    To  corrode  ;  to  waste. 
'■  ^'^'>^'^l^>*'3 ''obber  ;  dcvourer;  plunderer. 

DDint^^^'^f'  *■  [P""/""""*'  '-atj  a  preternatural  tension 

PRICE,*,  [prix,  Fr.j  equivalent  given  for  aiiv  thing' 
Value.    Reward. 

To  PRICE,  1 .  a.  to  pay  for  ;  to  ask  the  value  or  price. 

To  PRICK,  CO.  [pWciVrii,  Sax.]  to  pierce  with  any  ihinj; 
that  has  a  sharp  point.  1  o  nominate  or  name  to  anv  office 
by  making  a  bote  in  paper.  To  spur,  goad,  or  impel.  Te 
pain  or  p^rce  with  remorse.  To  make  acid,  applied  to 
liquors.  To  mark  a  tune.  Tseuterly,  to  dress  one's  self  for 
show.    To  come  upon  the  spur. 

PRICK,  3.  \pricca.  Sax.]  a  sliarp  pointed  instrument. 
A  pnnctureor  hole  made  with  a  sharp-pointed  instrument. 
A  remorse  of  conscience  ;  an  uneasiness  of  the  mind,  occa- 
sioned by  consciousness  of  guilt.  A  spot  or  mark  for  shoot, 
in",    'The  print  of  a  hare  on  the  ground. 

PRI'CKER,  s.  a  sharp-pointed  instrument;  a. ight horse- 
man.   Not  in  use  in  the  last  sense. 

PRFCKET,  J.  a  buck  in  his  second  year. 

PRI'CKLE.  s.  a  small  sharp  point,  like  the  thorn  ot  a 
b  rier. 

PRI'CLKENEP,  s.  in  botany,  an  umbelliferous  plant. 
—The  "marine  pricklenep,  or  sca-parsnep,  is  Ihe  British 
species. 

PRI'CKLINESS,  s.  fulness  of  sliarp  points. 

PRICKLY,  a.  full  of  sharp  points. 

PIU'CKLYCAP,  s.  in  botany,  a  kind  of  fungus,  with  awl- 
shaped  fibres  on  the  under  surface  like  a  hedge-hog.  The 
common  pricklycap  is  found  in  woods,  and  is  known  by 
having  a  convex,  tiled,  pale,  flesh-coloured  hat,  standing; 
on  a  smooth  pillar,  and  white  prickles;  the  five-stringed 
pricklycap  is  found  on  dry  ivy  leaves,  and  is  known  i)|v 
having  five  fibres  extending  from  t!»e  pillar  to  the  edge  of 
the  hat.  The  former  species  is  eaten  in  Italy,  and  is  said 
to  be  of  a  very  delicate  taste. 

PRI'CKMADAM,  s.  in  botany,  the  yellow  stonecrop. 

PRTCKPUNCH,    s.  a  piece  of  tempered  steel,    with 
a  round  point  at  one  end,  used  to  make  a  round  mark  in  cold  , 
iron.  I 

PRI'CKWOOD,  I.  the  dogberry-tree,  or  female  cornel.      \ 

PRIDE,  s.  \prid,  or  pi'yd.  Sax.]  too  high  ah  opinion  of 
one's  self,  abilities,  or  professions.  Insolence.  Loftiness  of 
air.    Ornament;  splendour  or  show. 

To  PRIDE,  a.  a.  to  esteem  too  highly,  used  with  the  re- 
ciprocal pronoun,  and  followed  by  in. 

PRI'ER,  s.  [see  Pry]  one  who  looks  too  curiously  or 
narrowly  into  things. 

PRIEST,  (the  ie  in  this  word  and  its  following  compounds 
is  pron.  like  ee  ;  as,  preest,  prcestli/,  <tc.)  *.  Ipreost,  Sax.]  one 
that  is  trusted  withthe  care  of  souls,  and  is  in  dignity  above 
a  deacon. 

PRIESTCRAFT,  s.  pious  frauds,  or  frauds  practised  by 
priests  to  keep  the  laity  in  subjection,  and  enrich  them- 
selves. 

PRIESTESS,  s^.  a  woman  who  officiated  m  the  hcathrn 
temples. 

PRIE'STHOOD,  s.  the  office  or  dignity  of  a  priest ;  the 
class  of  men  set  apart  for  holy  offices. 

PRIE'STLINESS,  *.  the  appearance  or  manner,  of  a 
priest. 

PRIE'STLY,  a.  belonging  to  or  becoming  a  priest. 

PRI  K'STRIDDEN,  o.  made  a  tool  of  bv  priests. 

To  PRIEVE,  used  h\  Spenser  for  prme. 

PRUr,  s.  a  conceiteil,  saucy,  pert,  pragmatical  person,  or 
little  fellow. 

PRILL,  s.  a  birt  or  turbot. 

PRIM,  a.  [contracted  from  yrdniftW]  precise;  formal; 
aiiectedly  nice.  . 
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To  PRIM,  t».  a.  to  deck  up  precisely ;  to  form  to  an  af- 
Bectcil  nicety. 

PRI'MACY,  *.  [primntns,  from  primus,  first,  Lat.]  the 
hi"liest  post  in  the  chiirrli. 

PKIMAGE,  *.  a  small  duty  in  the  harbour,  or  at  the  water 
side,  to  the  master  and  mariners  of  a  ship,  for  tlie  use  of 
ropes,  &c.  and  to  the  mariners  for  loading;  and  unloading  a 
vessel. 

PlUMAFvILY,  ad. originally ;  in  the  first  intention.  In 
the  tirst  place. 

PIU'MARINESS,  s.ihe  state  of  being  first  in  actor  in- 
tention. 

PRI'MARY,  a.  \^ftrimariits,  from  primus,  first,  Lat.J  first; 
original ;  chief ;  principal. 

PRi'MATE.  3.  [  from  primut,  first,  Lat.]  the  highest  among 
UieclerKv 

,  PRI'iMATESHIP,  s.  the  dignity  or  olTice  of  a  primate. 
'  PRIME,  *.  [from  p?-im«.5,  tirst,  Lat.J  the  tirst  part  of  the 
day.  The  tirst  or  best  part.  Youth,  applii'd  to  hutnan 
life.  The  tirst  heijlit  ot  perfection.  The  tirst  canonical 
hour.  The  first  part  of  any  state.  In  fencing,  the  attitude 
immediately  after  first  drawing  the  sword.  In  chronology, 
the  ffoldcn  number. 

PllLME,  a.  [primus,  Lat.]  early,  blooming.  Principal; 
chief;  first :  excellent ;  best. 

To  PRIME,  V.  a.  to  put  in  the  first  powder,  or  to  put 
powder  in  the  pan  of  a  gun.  In  painting,  to  lay  the  firil 
colours,  from  pWmer,  Fr.  to  begin. 

PRI'MELY,  rtrf.  oriijinally  ;  primarily;  in  the  first  place ; 
excellently  ;  supremely  well. 

PRl'MENESS,  t.  the  state  of  being  first.     Excellence. 

PRIM  ICR,  s.  f from r»imi«,  first,  Lat.]  a  small  prayer  book, 
eontaioin;;  the  alnbabcf,  catechism,  &r.  in  whi«;h  children 
iJfR  lifsf  taught  to  road. 
.    PRIM  l/RO,  s.  f'Tpaii.]  a  game  at  cards. 
'  PRIM  ETA  L,  PRIME'VOUS,  a.  [frem  primus,  first,  and 
xvum,  an  age,  Lat.J  original  ;  such  as  was  at  first. 

PRlMl'TIA  L,  (  ^yriinisliial)  n.  [  primitia,  from  primus,  first, 
Lat.  [being  of  the  first  production. 

PRI'MITIVE,  a.  \ primitivHs,  from  primus,  first,  Lat.J 
antient;  original;  established  from  the  begirining  :  also, 
formal;  afJectedly  solemn.  In  grammar,  it  is  a  root  or 
original  word  in  a  language,  in  contradistinction  to  a  deri- 
vative :  thus,  God  is  a  primative,  godly  derivative,  and  god- 
like a  compound. 

PRIMITIVELY,  ad.  originally  ;  at  first.  Primarily  ; 
not  derivatively.     According  to  the  original  rule. 

PRI'MITrV'ENESS,  *.  the  state  of  being  original;  anti- 
quity ;  conforraitv  to  antiquity. 

PRrMNESS,  aflected  niceness,  or  formality. 
*  PRI'MOGENIAL,  a.  flVom  primus,  first,  and  gignn,  to 
beget,   Lat.J  first-born  ;    original  ;    constituent ;  primary  ; 
elemental. 

PRIMOGE'NITLRE,  s.  \ nrimoiremture,  Fr.]  the  state  of 
being  first-born  ;  seniority,  eldership. 

PRIMORDIAL,  a.  [Fr.  from  primordium,  a  beginning, 
Lat.]  original ;  existing  from  the  beginning. 

PRIMORDIAL,  J. first  principle;  origin. 

PRIMORDIAN,  s.  a  kind  of  plum. 

PRIM01lDIATE,a.  [from  pnmon/iHm,  a  beginning,  Lat.J 
orininal  ;  existing  from  the  beginning. 

PRFAIROSE, «.  {(rom primula  veris,  the  first  fruits  of  llia 
spring,  Lat.]  a  plant  so  called  from  its  blowing  early  in  the 
year.  There  are  four  species;  viz.  the  common,  cowslip, 
"oxiip,  and  mealy  prinnose.  The  first  species  is  found 
in  woods  and  hedges,  the  .second  and  third  in  pastures, 
and  the  last  in  marshes  and  bogs,  autj  upon  moiinlains  in 
the  north.  The  peerless  primrose  is  the  pale  daffo- 
dil.    Used  adjectivciv  by  Shakespeare,  for  gay  or  flowery. 

PRl'MUM  MOBILE,  s.  [Lat.  the  first,  mover]  an 
immense  sphere,  which,  in  the  Ptolemaic  system,  was 
supposed  to  turn  ronnd  the  earth,  as  a  centre,  every 
tweirty-fbur  hours,  and  to  carry  with  'it  the  sun,  moon,  and 
planets. 


PRINCE,  t.  [prints,  Fr.  pi-inceps,  l,at. !  in  polity,  i«  a  per, 
son  invested  with  the  supreme  command  of  a  state,  inde 
pendent  of  any  superior.  It  also  denotes  a  person,  who  is 
sovereign  in  his  own  territories,  yet  holds  of  some  other  a« 
his  superior;  such  are  the  princes  of  Germany.  Italsode- 
notes  the  issue  of  princes,  or  those  of  the  royal  family.  In 
France,  they  were  called  the  princes  of  the  blood.  Ii| 
England,  the  king's  children  are  called  sons  and  daughters 
of  England;  the  eldest  son  is  born  duke  of  Coqiwall,  and 
created  prince  of  Wales. 

PRFNCEDOM,  s.  the  ranly,  estate,  or  power  of  a  prince ; 
sovereignty. 

PRITS'CELINESS,  s.  the  state,  manner  or  dignity,  of  4 
prince. 

PRl'NCELY,  a.  having  the  appearance  of  a  person  'of 
high  birth  ;  of  the  rank  of  a  prince.  Beci.mijig  a  prince; 
grand  ;  august.  '. 

PRINCE  WILLIAM'S  SOUND,  situated  on  the  N.  W, 
coast  of  America,  and  so  called  by  captain  Cook  in  1778, 
The  men,  women,  and  children,  dress  alike.  Lat.  59.  33. 
N.  Ion.  147.  0.  W. 

PRINCE'S  Leather,  s.  the  herb  amaramh. 

PRINCE'S  METAL,  s.  in  molallurgy,  a  mixed  metal, 
compounded  of  copper,  and  a  larger  proportion  of  zinc 
than  enters  into  [the  composition  either  of  pinchbeck  or 
brass. 

PRI'NCESS,  s.  Iprincessr,  Fr.]  a  lady  having  a  sovereign 
command.     A  king's  daughter.    'Fhe  wife  of  a  prince. 

PRI'NCIPAL,  a.  [Fr.  fit»ni  princips,  principal,  Ljtt.j  chief; 
ofthefirst  rate;  essential. 

PRI'NClV'AL,  s.  a  head  ;  chief;  one  originally  engaged, 
opposed  to  auxiliaries.  A  siiiu  placed  out  at  interest.  A 
president  or^-ovorr.ir. 

FRI\CiPALlTY,  s.lirrhnf,ndti:,  Ff.J  suorcme  puvi;  r. 
A  prince.  The  couiilry  which  gives  lille  to  a  prince  ;  as, 
"  the  priricipaliti/  of  Wales."  Figuratively,  superiority  or. 
pre-eminence,  lii  the  plural,  among  divines,  one. of  the 
orders  of  angels. 

PRINCIPALLY,  «(/.  above  all  others  :  chiefly. 

PRINCIPATO,  a  province  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
divided  into  two  parts,  the  I'riucipato  UlterKire,  and  the 
Principalo  Cileriore,  lliat  is,  the  Hither  and  Furlher  Friit-, 
cij)ato.  The  Hither  Principato  is  about  GO  miles  in  length, 
and  30  in  breadth  ;  the  soil  is  fertile  in  wine,  corn,  oil,  and 
saflVon  ;  and  they  have  a  great  deal  of  silk,  and  several 
mineral  springs.  The  ca\)ital  is  Salerno.  The  Further 
Principalo  is  about  37  miles  in  lenglli.and  SO  in  breadtii. 
The  Appcnine  mountains  reuder  the  air  ci>ld,  and  the  soil 
is  not  very  fertile,  either  in  corn  or  wine,  but  it  produce*, 
chesnuts  and  pastures  in  great  pleuty.  Bciievento  is  the 
capital. 

PRINCIPIATION,  s.  [from  pinnpium,  a  beginning. 
Lat.]  analysis  into  constituent  or  elementary  parts.  Not 
used. 

PRINCIPLE,  s.  \fvom principiiim,' a  beginuing,  Lat,] the 
cause,  source,  or  origin.  I'liat  which  denotes  a  thing  to  bo 
what  it  is.  In  physics,  that  which  contributes  to  the  essence 
of  the  body.  In  ehymistry,  the  first  and  simplest  par*'* 
whereof  natural  bodies  arc  compounded,  and  into  which 
they  arc  resolved  by  tire.  A  fundamental  truth  from 
which  others  arc  deduced.  'I'lie  ground  or  motive 
of  action.  A  tenet  or  position  on  which  morality  h 
founded. 

To  PRI'NCIPLE,  V.  a.  to  establish,  fix,  or  inculcate  any 
tenet  or  opinion,  as  a  standard  in  a  person's  nniid. 

To  PRINK,  i>.  »i.  \pronken,  Belg.J  to  prank  or  deck  in 
a  gaudy  manner. 

To  PRIN'F,  f.  a.  [written  prent,  in  the  North,  fromprenta, 
Isl.]  tO'makc  a  mark  by  pressing  one  thing  on  another. 
To  impress  so  as  to  leave  its  form.  To  take  ofl'any  sentence, 
letter,  or  the  works  of  an  author,  from  types  in  a  press. 

PRINT,  s.  a  mark  pr  form  made  by  pressure.  Piclurts 
taVeu  by  impression  from  wood  orcopper.  The'statcof  he. 
ing  published  by  the  printer.    A  formal  method  or  maoner 
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PRI'NTER,  «.  a  person  who  compose§,  or  takes  impres. 
sions  from  tv pes,  or  .from  eBgraycd  plales,  by  means  of  a 
prtss  and  i»ik.  One  that  takes  oft  iiuprubsions  irofti  plates  or 
Morxl  on  lf;if n. 

PRlNTiNO,  «.  the  art  of  takins  impressions  fmm  cha- 
racters or  tiifures  movcablp  or  immoveable,  on  paper,  linen, 
silk,  &-C.  There  are  three  kinds  of  printing  ;  the  one  from 
moveable  letters  for  books ;  the  otner  from  copper-plates 
for  pictures ;  and  the  last  from  blocks,  in  which  the  repce- 
xenlation  of  birds,  flowers,  <ivc.  are  cut  for  calicoes,  linens, 
&c.  the  1st,  called  letter  press  printing ;  tlie2d,  rolling-press 
prinring;    and    the  last    calito-printing.     See  Stkrko- 

TYPK. 

PIU  NTLESS,  0.  leaving  no  mark  or  impression. 

IMtrOR,  a.  f  Lat.J  before  something  in  time  or  order. 

PIU'OR,  s.  fmi'eur,  Fr.]  the  head  of  a  touvcnt,  ue.\t  in 
dignity  to  an  abuot. 

PRi'OKESS  s.  a  lady  who  is  the  superior  of  a  convent  of 
puns. 

rillO'RITY,  s.  the  state  of  being  first  in  time  or  place. 

PRrORSJllP,  f.  the  state  or  dignity  of  a  prior. 

I'RIORY,  s.  a  convent  next  in  dignify  to  an  abbey. 

PRl  SAGE,  (priza/>e)  s.  [prise,  Fr.]  a  cnstoni,  now  called 
biitlerage,  whereby  tlie  king  challenges  two  tons  of  wine  at 
llis  own  price  out  of  every  bark  loaded  with  less  than  forty 
tons  of  the  conniiodity.  Also,  that  share  which  belongs  to 
the  kinj,  or  admiral,  out  of  prizes  taken  at  ^ea  fiom  an 
enemy. 

PRISM,  (nrizm)  s.  [from  pnm(T,  something  cut  off,  Gr.J 
a  glass  bounded  with  two  equal  and  parallel  triangular  ends, 
and  three  plain  and  well  polished  sides,  which  meet  in 
three  parallel  lines,  running  from  the  three  angles  of  one 
end  to  the  three  angles  of  the  other  end ;  used  iu  experiments 
on  light  and  colours. 

PRISMA'TIC,  (prizmatik)  a.  [frismatiqne,  Fr.J  formed 
like  a  prism. 

PRISMA  TICALLY,  ad.  in  the  form  of  a  prism. 

PRI'SMOII),  (prizmoid)  s.  [from  f.risma,  a  prism,  and 
eidoi,  form,  dr.]  a  body  approaching  to  the  form  of  a 
prism. 

PRI'SON,  (rrizoH)s.  fprison,  Fr.J  a  prison  in  which  male- 
factors and  debtors  are  confined. 

To  PRI'SON,  (;;( iron)  v.  a.  to  cocfiue;  to  captivate. 

PRI'SON KR,  Iprizner)  s.  a  person  confined  iu  a  gaol. 
One  taken  bv  an  enemy.     One  under  arrest. 

PRI'SONHOUSE,  s.  a  gaol ;  a  hold  in  which  one  is  con- 
fined. 

PRl'STf NE,  a.  \pristimtt,  from  prius,  former,  Lat.J  first ; 
original  ;  antient. 

PRITHEK,  familiar  corruption  of  pay  thee,  or  I  pray 
ther. 

PRl'V.'iCY,  s.  the  state  of  being  secret, concealed,  or  hid. 
A  retirement.  Joint  knowledge  ;  great  familiarity  ;  but  in 
liiis  sense  improperly  used. 

PRIVA'DO,  s.  I  Span. J  a  secret  friend. 

PRIVATE,  <r.  \pri\-atiis,  Lat.J  secret.  Without  com- 
pany;  alone.  In  no  public  station.  Particular,  opposed  to 
public,     /rt  p;iVn<f,  implies  secretly. 

PRl'VATE,  s.  a  secret  message.     A  common  soldier. 

PRlVATE'.*iR,  s.  a  ship  fitted  out  by  private  persons 
(isainst  an  enoniy. 

To  PRIVATFER,  v.  a.  to  fit  out  ships  against  enemies 
at  the  charge  of  private  persons. 

PRI'VATICLY,  ad.  secretly  ;  not  openlv. 

PRl'VATENESS.  s.  the  quality  of  being  retired,  or 
secret. 

PRIVATION, ».  [from  privo,  to  deprive,  Lat.J  the  re- 
moval or  deslniclion  of  any  thing  or  qualitv  ;  as  dark- 
ness is  a  privation  of  light.  The  act  of  degrading  from  au 
office.  N 

PRI'VATIVE,  a.  Iprivaiif^ Pr.  from  firivo,  todeprive,  Lat.J 
depriving  or  robbing  a  thing  of  that  which  belongs  to  it.  • 
Consisting  in  the  absence,  of  something;  opposed  to  posi- 
•jye.  ?0t 


PRI'VATIVF,  s.  tliat  which  is  the  absence  of  something ; 
as,  darkness  is  only  the  absence  of  light :  iu  which  exaoiiHe 
darhtieis 'imi  lisrht  are  privatives. 
PRIVATIVELY,  «d.  negatively. 
PRI'VATIVENESS,i.  notation  of  absence  of  something 
that  siiould  be  present. 

PKl'VET,  s.  a  slind)  having  white  blossoms  and  black  ber- 
ries common  iu  garden  hedges.  It  flowers  in  Maj  and 
June. 

PRI'VILEGE,  s.  [Fr.  priiilegiam,  from  prims,  privalct 
•nd  lejT,  a  law,  Lat.J  a  peculiar  advantage,  inimunitv  or 
right. 

To  I'Pil  VILEGE,  V.  a.  to  invest  with  pecidiar  rights  or 
immunities.    To  exempt  from  taxes,  iVc. 
PRIVILY,  ad.  in  a  secret  manner. 
PRrVITY,  s.  Ipriimite,  Fr.1  a  private  communication. 
Consciousness.     In  the  plural,  the  secret  parts. 

PRrVY,  «.  [priri,  Fr.J  private;  assigned  to  secret  uses. 
Clandestine;  secret.     Conscious  to  any  thing. 
PRIVY,  s.  a  place  of  retirenicnt.    A  necessary  house. 
PRIZE,  s.  Iprix,  Fr.  1  a  re«arci  gained  by  conquest  or  any 
performance.     Plunder,  from  wi'w,  Fr. 
■^I'o  PRIZE,  r.«.  \priser,  Fr.J  to  rate,  value,  or  esteem. 
PRI'ZEFlGiri'ER,(m7'rc/i<«)  s.  one  that  fights  publicly 
for  money  or  a  reward. 
PiirZER,  s.  Ipriseiir,  Fr.J  he  that  prizes. 
PRO,  [Lat.J  for  ;  in  defence.    Pro   and  con,  for  and 
against. 

PROBABILFFY,  s.  [from  prolo.  to  prove,  Lat.J  likeli- 
liood  ;  the  appearance  of  truth;  evidence  arising  from  the 
l);epcinderation  of  argument;  demoustration  next  to  moral 
certainty. 

PRO'BABLE,  a.  \rr. probabiUs,  from  prnbo,  to  prove,  Lat.J 
likely;  having  better  arguments  brought  for  than  against  it, 
but  not  certain  or  demonstrative. 
PROBABLY,  ad.  likely;  in  likelihood. 
PRO'BAT, «.  [Lat.J  the  proof  of  wills  in  the  ^piritaii 
court. 

PROBATION,  s.  [Fr.  from  probo,  to  prove,  Lat.J  proof; 
evidence.    A  state  of  trial  or  examination.    A  year  of  no- 
viciate before  beiiiir  admitted  to  a  monastic  life. 
PROBATIONARY,  a.  serving  for  trial. 
PROBA  TIONER,  j.  one  in  a  slate  of  trial.    A  novice. 
PROBATORY,  a,  [fropi  probo,  to  prove,  Lat.J  serving 
for  trial. 

PROBATUiM  EST,  a  Latin  expression  added  to  the  end 
of  a  receipt, signifying  it  is  tried  o[  proved. 

PROBE,  s.  \fiom probo,  to  prove,  Lat.)  a  slender  instru- 
ment or  wire  used  in  searchin»  the  depth  of  wounds. 

To  PROBE,  f.  a.  [from  probo,  to  prove,  Lat.J  to  trj'  or 
search  a  v.  onnd  by  an  instrument. 

PRO'BESCISSARS,  s.  scissars  whii-h  have  a  button  at 
the  end  of  one  o*'  their  shiinks,  wliich  is  thru»t  into  a 
wound. 

PRO'BITY,  .?.  Iprolite,  Fr.  probitas,  from  pi-obo,  to  ap- 
prove, Lat.l  approved  honesty,  sincerity,  or  veracity. 

PRO'BLEM.j.  ffrora^jjoW/o,  to  propose,  Gr.J  a  question 
proposed. 

PROBLEMA'TICAL,  a.  ^probUmatique,  Fr.J  uncertain ; 
disputable;  unsettled. 

PROBO'SCIS,  s.  [Lat.J  the  trunk  or  snout  of  an  elephant; 
also  applied  to  that  part  of  any  other  animal  which  resem- 
bles it. 

PROCA'CIOUS,  (procashious)  a.  \procax,  Lat.J  petulant; 
loose;  insolent;  saucy;  malapert. 

PROCA'CITY,  s.  petulance  ;  sauciness  ;  insolence. 
PROCATA'RCTIC,  «.  |from  prohuarcho,   to  pre-exist, 
Gr.J  forerunning  ;  reinotelv  antecedent. 

VnOC.\T\'R\]S,  s.  [from  prohatircho,  to  preexist,  Gr.J 
the  pre-existent  cause  of  a  disease,  which  co-operates  with 
others  that  are  subsequent,- whetlter  Inleinalor  (xle-.nal; 
as  anger  or  heat  of  climate,  which  liiiiig  ^ucli  an  ill  disi  osi- 
tiou  of  the  juices,  as  occasions  afe\tr;  the  ill  dispotitioft 
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being  llic  immediate  cause,  and  the  bad  air  tlie  proealaretic 
cause.     Qniiici/. 

PllOCK'DL'RE,  t.  [proci'liirc,  Fr.  J  a  luaiiiier  of  acting  or 
co4iilii(;t.    Process  or  operalioii. 

'I'o  PROCEE'D,  ti.  «.  [prticedo,  from  pro,  before  a  place, 
and  cello,  to  go,  Lat.J  to  pass  from  one  tiling  or  place  to  an- 
other. Tosoor  march  in  slate.  To  issue,' arise,  or  come 
from.  To  be  transacted.  To  advance,  or  make  a  progress. 
To  fake  etlect.  To  be  propagated.  To  be  produced  by  an 
original  cause. 

I'ROCEE'D,  s.  produce  or  profit.  Used  iu  law  and 
commerce,  but  not  to  be  imitated. 

PROOEE'DER,  s.  cue  who  goes  forward  ;  one  that  makes 
a  progress. 

PROCEE'DING,  s.  [procidi,  Fr.]  progress  from  one  thing 
cr  action  to  another  ;  procedure. 

PROCR'LLOL'S,  a.  [from  piocella,  a  storm,  Lat.]  stormy  ; 
tempestuous. 

PROCK'RITY,  s.  [from  proHrus,  tall,  Lat.]  tallaess  ; 
heii^lit  of  stature. 

I'RO'CESS,  t.  [from  proeedo,  to  proceed,  Lat.J  tendency, 
or  progressive  course.  Gradual  progress.  Course.  Me- 
thodical and  gradual  series.    Course  of  law 

PROCE'SSION,(proc«/ioM)  *.  [from  ;)rocfr/o,  to  proceed, 
Lat.]  a  train  marchmg  in  a  ceremonious  solemnity.  A  ca- 
valcade. 

To  PROCESSION,  (procishon)  v.  n.  to  march  in  proces- 
sion or  form.    A  low  expression. 

PROCESSION .\L,  (procishUnal)  a.  relating  to  proces- 
sion. 

PROCE'SSIONARY,  n.  consisting  in  procession. 

PRO'CHRONISM,  {prihrenism)  s.  ffiom  pro,  before,  p.ud 
chronos,  time,  Gr.Jan  error  in  chronoloyy  ;  a  dating  a  thing 
before  it  happened. 

PRO'CIDENCE.  *.  [from  procido,  to  fall  down,  Lat.]  fall 
ingdown  ;  dependence  below  its  natural  iilace. 

PRO'CINCT,  s.  [from  prucingo,  to  prepare,  Lat.]  com- 
plete  preparation ;  preparation  brought  to  the  point  of  action, 

To  PROCL.A  I M,  v.  a.  [ /jroc/rtWio,    Lat.  produnur,   Fr.j  to 
denounce  or  publish  in  a  solemn  or  legal  manner.    To  teU 
openly.    To  outlaw. 
•    PR'OCLA'IM  ER,  t.  one  that  publishes  by  authority, 

PROCLAMATION,  s.  [from  pro,  before,  and  clnnw,  to 
call,  Lat.]  publication  by  authority  ;  a  declaration  of  the 
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King's  will  openlv  published  among  the  people, 

PROCLl'VlTY,  s.  [from  proclhis,  downhill,  Lat.]  ten- 
dency;  natural  inclination  or  bias.  Readiness;  proneness; 
propensity.  '■ 

PROCLI'VOUS,  a.  [from  proclivis,  [downhill,  Lat.]  in 
dined  ;  tending  by  nature. 

PROCO'NSUL,  s.  [Lat.l  a  Roman  'officer,  who  governed 
a  province  with  consular  authority. 

PROCONSULSHIP,  s.  tiieotfice  of  a  proconsul. 
'    To  PROCRASTINATE,  v.   a.  [procrastmor,  from   o-fl*, 
to-morrow,  Lat.]  to  defer  or  put  oli  from  dayto  day.    Neu- 
tcrlv,  to  be  dilatory. 

PROCll.\.STlNATION,  s.  [procrastiiwr,  froni  eras,  to 
morrow,  Lat.]  the  act  of  delaying  fron>.  time  to  time  ;  dila- 
toriness. 

PROCRASTINATOR,  s.  one  that  puts  olf  from  day  to 
day. 

PRO'CREANT,  a.  [procreo,  from  creo,  to  create,  Lat.]  pro- 
duct ive  ;  propapfating  ;  pregnant. 

To  I'liOCREATE,  v.  a.  [procreo,  from  creo,  to  create, 
Dit.]  lo  j;eiicr;'.te  or  produce. 

PROCUEA'TION,  s.  \proereo,  from  ereo,  to  create,  Lat.  I 
the  act  of  generating  or  begetting. 

PRO'CREATIVE,  n.  generative  or  productive. 

PROCREATOR,  s.  a  generator  or  begetter. 

PKO'CTOR,  s.  [ctintractcd  from  frocurator,  Lat.]  a  ma- 
nager of  another's  afl'airs.  .^n  attorney  in  a  spiritual  court. 
A  magistrate  of  an  utiiyersity,  whose  business  is  Is  see  good 
order  and  exen  iics  daily  porformed  among  the  students. 

PROCTORSHIP,  i.  llic  otfice  of  a  proctor. 
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PROCUMBENT,*,  [from  procimho.to  lie  down,  Ut.  i 
lying  down  ;  prone. 

PROCURABLE, a. acquirable  ;  obtainable. 

PROCU'R.ACY,  s.  the  management  of  any  thing. 

PROCURATION,  ».  the  act  of  getting  or  procuring^ 
Also  an  act  or  instrument  by  which  a  person  is  empowered 
to  treat,  transact,  receive,  &c.  in  another  person's  name. 

PROCURATOR,  s.  [Lat.J  a  manager,  or  one  that  trans- 
acts business  for  another. 

PROCURATOR  I A  L,  a.  made  by  a  proctor. 

PROCURATOR Y,  a.  lending  to  procuration. 

To  PROCURE,  I',  a.  [pracuro,  from  pro,  for,  and  mro,  to 
take  care,  Lat.  ]  to  transact  for  another.  To  obtain,  or  ac- 
quire. To  contrive,  or  obtain  by  contrivance.  To  prevail 
on  Jor  persuade.  To  contrive,  or  forward.  Neuterly,  to 
act  as  a  bawd  or  pimp. 

PROCUREMENT,  s.  the  act  of  procuring. 

PROCU'RER,  s.  one  that  gains;  an  obtainer.    A  pimp. 

PROCURESS,  s.  a  bawd. 

PRODIGAL,  a.  [prodigiis,  from  prodigo,  to  lavish,  Lat.J 
proftise,  lavish,  wasteful. 

PRODIGAL,*,  a  waster;  a  spendthrift. 

PRODIGALITY,  s.  [prodlgaliti,  Fr.J  the  act  of  spend- 
ing to  excess ;  extravagance. 

PRO  DIGALLY,  ad.  profusely  ;  wastefuUy ;  extrava- 
gantly. 

PRODI GIOUS,  a.  [from  ^rodigium,z  wonder,  Lat]  some- 
thing which  causes  wonder  and  astonishment.  Enormous  ; 
monstrous ;  uncommonly  great. 

PRODI'GIOUSLY,  ad.  in  such  a  manner  as  to  amaze. 

PRODI'GIOUSNESS,  s.  quality  that  excit,es  admiration 
,ind  wonder. 

PRO'DIGY,  s.  \ prodige,  Fr.  prodigium,  Lat.]  any  thing 
cut  of  the  common  course  of  nature.  Any  thing  which  as- 
tonishes bv  its  greatness  or  novelty. 

PRODITION,  s.  [from  prodo,  to  betray,  Lat.T  treason  ; 

PRODITO'RIOUS,  a.  [from  j»odo,  to  betray,  Lat.]  traito- 
rous  ;  treacherous;  perfidious.     Apt  to  make  discoveries. 

To  PRODUCE,  r.  a. f from  pro,  before  a  place,  and  duco, 
to  lead,  LatJ  to  oti'er  to  view  or  notice.  To  bring  as  an 
evidence.  To  bear  or  biiug  forth,  applied  lo  vegetables. 
To  cause  or  generate.  In  mathematics,  to  prolong  or  length- 
en a  line. 

PRODUCE,  s.  that  which  any  thing  yields.  Amount, 
profit,  or  gain. 

PRODU'CER,  *.  one  that  generates  or  produces. 

PRODL'  CIBLE,  a.  such  as  may  be  exhibited.  Such  as 
may  be  generated  or  made. 

PRO'J)UCT,  ,s.  [Uomprodnco,  to  produce,  Lat.]  something 
yielded  by  lauds,  vegetables,  or  money ;  a  work  or  compo. 
silion ;  an  etlect. 

PRODtJ'CTILE,  n.  which  may  be  produced. 

PRODL  C'JION,  s.  [Fr.J  the  act  of  producing.  Tlw 
thing  produced  ;  the  fruit  or  product.     A  composition. 

PRODU'CTIVE,  a.  having  the  power  to  effect  or  pro- 
duce  ;  fertile,  generative,  efficient. 

PRO'EM,  s.  [from  pro,  before,  and  oime,  "a  song,  Gr.]  a 
preface,  introduction,  or  prelude. 

PROFANATION,  a.  [Fr.  immprofano,  to  profane,  Lat.] 
the  act  of  applying  any  thing  sacred  to  common  use.  Ir- 
reverence 10  holy  persons  or  things. 

PROFA'N  E,  a.  {profane,  Fr.  profanus,  Lat.]  irreverent  to 
sacred  persons  or  things ;  not  sacred  ;  secular.  Polluted. 
Not  purified  by  holy  rites. 

To  PROFA  NE,  v.  a.  [profano,  from  profanits,  profane,  Lat. 
profamr,  Fr.]  to  apply  any  thing  sacred  to  common  use.  To  be 
irreverent  to  sacred  persons  or  things. 

PROF.A'NELY,  ad.  with  irreverence  to  sacred  persons  or 
things. 

PROFA'NENESS,  *.  want  of  due  reverence  to  things  or 
persons  sacred. 

PROFA'N  ER,  s.  a  polluter  ;  a  violater. 

To  i'ROFE'SS,  V.  a.  [prrfesser,  Fr.  from  pro,  before,  anci- 
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fttlftir,  to  confess,  Lat.]  to  declare  one's  self  in  tlip  strongest 
|i>rnis  ;  to  lie  of  any  opinion  or  religion  ;  to  lay  tiaini  to,  or 
«lcclare  one's  skill  in,  any  art  or  science.  Nentcrly,  to  de- 
clare  openly.  To  declare  friendship.  This  last  sense  is 
Dot  in  use.' 

PROFI'>'SSEDLY,  ad.  according  to  open  declaration 
made  hv  himself. 

PROtE'SSION,  (i[>rofesli'6n)  y,  Jpro/ftWow,  Fr.]  a  calling 
or  employment.  A  declaration.  The  act  of  declaring  one's 
self  of  any  party  or  opinion.  ' 

PKOFE'SSIONAL,  a.  relating  to  a  particular  calling;  or 
profession. 

PROFE'SSOR,  «.  \professtur,  Fr.]  one  who  openly  de- 
clares himself  of  any  opinion  or  party.  One  wiio  pui)licly 
practises  or  teachesan  art.     One  who  is  visiblv  relij;ioiu. 

PROIE'SSORSHIP,  s.  the  station  or  otKce  of  a  piihlic 
teacher. 

'I'oPROTFER,  V.  a.  ffi-om  'pro,  before,  and  fero,  to  brinjf, 
Lat.i  to  propose  or  otFer.    To  attempt  of  one's  own  accord. 

J[*RO  FFER,  s.  an  offer  made.    An  essay  or  attempt. 

PROFFER ER,  s.  he  that  offers. 

PKOFE'CTION,  J.  [from  froficio,  to  profit  or  proceed, 
I^at.]  proRilession ;  advance. 

PROFICIENCE,  iprofishience,)  PROFrCIENCY,  (/»o- 
fshicuci/) s.  [from  pri>ficio,lo  profit  or  proceed,  Lat.]  pruiit. 
improvement  or  advancement  in  any  ihiiig. 

PROFI'CIENT,  (pro/fs/HcnO  s.  [from  pi-o/icio,  lo  profit  or 
proceed,  Lat.]  one  who  has  made  advancement  iu  any  study 
or  business. 

PROFI'CUOUS,  a.  [from  projicw,  to  profit  or  proceed, 
Lat.  I  advantageous  ;  useful. 

PROFILE,  J.  [j;ro/ile,  Fr.|  the  side  face;  an  half  face. 
Also  Iheoutliue  of  any  figure. 

PRO'Frr,  i.  [profit,  Fr.|gain  or  advantage.  Improre- 
nient. 

To  PROFIT,  V.  a.\prnfter,  Fr.]  to  confer  benefit  or 
advantage.  To  improve.  Ncuterfy,  lo  gain  advantage. 
To  make  improyeraent.    To  be  of  use  or  advantage. 

PROTlTABLE.a.  [pmjiiable,  Fr.]  such  as  confers  gain, 
improvement,  or  advantage.  SynoN.  i')o/f;nWe  is  uiore 
applicable  to  gain;  advantageov^  to  honour;  hcnrjkial,  to 
health. 

PROFITABLENESS,  s.  the  quality  of  conferring  gain, 
improvement,  or  advantage. 

PRO'FITABLY,  ad.  gainfully  ;  advantageously. 

PROTITLESS,  a.  wiliioutgain  or  advantage. 

PROTLIGATE,  a.  [from  ;;>-o/?(V0,  [to  juin,  Lat.] 'aban- 
doned to  vice.     Lost  to  virtue  audaecency. 

PROFLIGATE,  t.  one  that  has  lost  all  sense  of  virtue 
and  decency. 

PRO  FLlGATELY,  ad.  shamelessly. 

PROFLIGATENESS,  s.  the  quality  of  being  profligate. 

PRO  FLUENCE,  s.  progress ;  course. 

PRO  FLUENT,  a.  [from  pro,  before,  and  fuo,  to  flow, 
Lat;]  flowing  forward.    "  Prufheut  stream.'  hlilt. 

PROFOt^ND,  «.  [profoiid,  Fr.  prc/undus,  l.at.]  deep. 
Lowly  ;  humble.  Intellectually  deep,  or  not  obvious  to 
the  mind.  Learned,  or  knowing  beyond  the  common 
reach. 

PROFO'UND,  s. agvilph;  abyss;  the  main  ;  tlie  sea. 

PROFO  UNDLY,  ad.  wit!)  great  reach  of  knowledge  or 
contrivance ;  deeply. 

PROFO'UNDNESS,  s.  depth,  applied  to  place  or  know. 
Jedge. 

PROFUTSDITY,  f.  depth  of  place  or  knowledge. 

PROFU'SE,  a.  [from  7»-o,  forth,  and  fioido,  to  pour,  Lat.] 
lavish  ;  too  liberal,  or  abounding  to  excess. 

PROFUSELY,  arf.  lavishly ;  with  exuberance. 

PROFU'SENESS,  s.  lavishness  ;  prodigalitv. 

PROFUSION,  ( frofushmi)  s.  [from  pro,  forth,  aud/undo, 
to  pour,  Lat.]  extravagance,  or  excess  in  expense.  Exube- 
rant plenty. 

To  PROG,  i:  n.  to  rob ;  to  sleaL  To  shift  meanly  for 
victuals.    A  low  word. 
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PROG,  *,  victuals,  or  provisions  of  any  kind.  A  low 
word. 

PROGE-NITOR,  s.  [Lat.J  a  forefather  ;  an  ancestor  ia 
a  direct  line. 

PROGENY,  *.  [proginie,  old  Fr.  frcgeniet,  Lat.J  a  race ; 
oftspnng  ;  feneration. 

PROGNOSTIC,  a.  [from  pro,  before,  and  ginoshn,  to 
know,  Gr.J  betokening  disease  or  recovery  before ;  fore- 
shewing. 

PROGNO'STIC,  s.  [from  pro,  before,  and  ginoslw,  \a 
know,  Gr.J  the  skill  of  foretelling  diseases  or  their  events. 
A  prediction. 

To  PROGNO'STICATE,  v.  a.  [from  pr»,  before,  and 
ginosho,  to  know,  Gr.]  to  forelel,  foreshow,  or  presage. 
.  PROGNOSTICATION,  s.  [from  pro,  before,  and  s^i- 
7iosko,  to  know,  Gr.]  the  act  of  foreknowing  orforeshewing  • 
prediction ;  foretoken. 

PROGNOSTIC  A  TOR,  *.  a  foreteller ;  foreknower. 

PROGRA'MMA,  s.  [from  pro,  before,  and  grapho,  to 
write,  Gr.J  a  ;letter  sealed  with  the  king's  seal;  also  a  bill 
giving  notice  of  something  to  be  transacted  in  a  school  or 
university. 

PRO'GRP^SS,  i. [from  pro,  forth,  and  o-rorfior,  to  go,  Lat.] 
course;  passage.  Motion  forward.  Intellectual  improve- 
ment.    A  circuit,  or  journey. 

To  PRO'GR ESS, f.  n.  [progris,  Fr.  from  /j?o, 'forth,  and 
gradiur,  to  go,  Lat.]  to  move  forward  ;  to  pass.  Obsolete. 

PROGRESSION,  {progieshon)  s.  [Fr.  from  pro,  forth, 
and  gradior,  to  go,  Lat.]  a  regular  and  gradual  advance. 
Motion  forward.  Course ;  passage.  Intellectual  improve- 
ment. A  series  of  numbers  are  said  to  be  in  aHthmetical 
progression,  when  they  increase  or  decrease  by  any  common 
difference  ;  as  for  example,  1,  3,  5,  7,  9, 1 1,  are  in  arithmeti- 
cal progression,  because  they  increase  by  2,  the  common 
difference.  Geometrical  progression,  is  w  hen  they  increaseor 
decrease  by  any  common  ratio  ;  for  instance,  2,  4,  8,  16,32, 
fl  t,  are  in  geometrical  progression,  because  they  increase  by 
the  common  ratio,  or  multiple,  2 ;  and  G4,  32,  IG,  8,  4, 2,  are 
a  geometrical  series,  because  they  decrease  by  the  common 
ratio,  or  divisor,  2.  It  is  used,  though  jimproperly,  in  this 
last  sense. 

PROGRE'SSIVE,  a.  \prcgressif,  Fr.]  going  forward. 
Advancing,  or  increasing  gradually. 

PROGRESSIVELY,  ad.  by  gradual  steps  or  regular 
course. 

PROGRE'SSIVENESS,  s.  the  state  of  moving  forward.    ' 

ToPROHI'BIT,  y.  a.  [from  prohibeo,  Lat.  prohibcr,  Fr.J  to 
interdict  by  authority.     To  debar  or  iiiiider. 

PROHl'BITER,  i.aforbidder  ;  an  interdicter. 

PROHIBITION,  ipinhibiihmi)  s.  [Fr.  from  prohibeo,  to 
prohibit,  Lat.]  the  act  of  forbidding;  hinderance  ;  forbid- 
tlance. 

PROHl'BITORY,  a.  implying  prohibition  ;  forbidding. 

To  PROJE'CT,  V.  a.  [fronip-o,  forth,  and  jacio,  to  cast, 
Lat.]  to  throw  out,  or  cast  forward.  To  exhibit  or  form  a 
representation.  To  scheme,  contrive,  or  form  in  the  mind, 
from  projeter,  Fr.     Ncuterly,  to  jut  out,  or  shoot  forward. 

PRO'JECT,  s.  [projtt,  Fr.]  a  scheme,  plan,  contrivance; 
Synon.  Project  is.  a  plan  in  order  to  execute  adesign;  the 
design,  is  what  we  propose  to  execute. 

PROJE'CTILE,  s.  such  a  body,  as,  being  put  into  motion  ■ 
by  any  particular  force,  continues  to  move  with  a  certain 
velocity,  either  in  a  straight  line,  or  a  curve,  according  to  '1 
circumstances,  such  as  a  stone  thrown  from  a  sling,  anar<  ; 
row  from  a  bow,  or  a  ball  from  a  gun. 

PROJE'CTILE,  a.  \projecti/e,  Fr.]  impelled  forward. 

PROJECTION,  s.  the  act  of  shooting  forwards.    A  plan 
or  delineation.    A  scheme  or  plan  of  action.    In  chymislry,  ..J 
an  operation,  or  the  crisis  of  an  operation. 

PROJE'CTOR,  s.  one  that  employs  himself  iu  forming 
schemes  or  designs.  One  that  forms  wild  and  impractica- 
ble schemes. 

PROJE'CTURE,  *.  [Fr.  from  pro,  forth,  and  jacio,  to  cast, 
Lat.]  a  jutting  out. 
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To  PROIN,  t>.  a.  [corrupted  from  prune]  to  Jop  ;  to  cut ; 
'lo  trim  ;  to  prmip. 

To  I'ROLATIs  V.  a.  [from  prvlatmn,  Lat.]  to  speak, 
pronounce,  or  utter. 
PROLATE,  a.  [pfolntiis,  Lat.]  oWate  or  flat. 
PJtOLATION,  (prolas/iiin)  s.  [pi-o/titio,  Lat.J  pronuncia- 
tion, utterance.    D'-Iay  ;  act  of  tief'erring. 

PROLEGO'MENA,  *..  [from  pm,  before,  and  lego,  to 
read,  Gr.la  previous  or  introductory  discourse. 

PROLE'PSLS,  *.  [from  pro,  before,  and  lambaiw,  to  fall, 
Gr.]  a  form  of  i-tieforic,  in  w  iiich  objections  are  auticipatcd  ; 
VIZ.  Tims  it  ma>i  he  objected. 

PROLE'PTICAL,  a.  |  from /jro,  before,  and  lambano,  to 
fall,  Gr.]  previous  ;  antecedent.  In  medicine,  when  a 
paroxysm  or  fit  returns  sooner  and  sooner  every  time. 

PROLE  PTICALLy.ai.  by  way  of  anticipation  or  pre- 
vention. 

PROLETARIAN,  o.  mean  ;  v'.ie;  vulgar.  "Froktarian 
tytliinu;-raen."  lludib. 

1    PROLIT IC,  or  PIIOLI'FICAL,  a  [hotaproles,  posterity, 
and  facia,  to  make,  Lat.J  fruitful  ,  gi-nerative  ;  productive. 

PROLFP ICATION,  s.  gtueratior.  of  cliildren. 

PROLI'X,  fl.  [vroHxe,  fr.  p^o^ia-m,  LatJ  long;  tedious; 
Verbose ;  circumlocutory. 

_  PROLI'XITy,  J.  [prolixin,   Fr.  ]the   «,UJ.iity  of  being 
tiresome  tlirougli  length  ;  tcdion!nv.>ii. 

PROLI'XLY,  ad.  at  great  lengtii  ;  tediousiy. 

PROLIXNESS,  ^.  tediousness. 

PROLOG U'TOR,  s.  [Lat.]  a  foreman,  or  person  chosen 
bv  a  socielv  to  be  tiieir  speaker. 

PROLOCUTORSHIP,  s.  the  office  or  dignity  of  a  pro- 
locutor. 

PRO'LOGUE,  (prolog)  s.  [Fr.  from  pro,  before,  and  logos, 
a  discourse,  Gr.  protogus,  Lat.] an  introductory  discourse, 
peculiarly  applied  to  a  poem  spoken  before  a  play. 

To  PRO'LOGUE,  (pri/S")  v,  a.  to  introduce  by  a  formal 
discourse. 

ToPROLO'NG,  r.  a.  [prolonger,  Fr.]  to  lengthen  out. 
To  put  off  longer.    To  continue. 

PROLONGATION,  s.  [Fr.J  the  act  of  lengthening. 
Delay  to  a  longer  time. 

PROLUSION,  (p>-o/ti*Ao»j)».  [from  pro,  before,  an:l  litdo, 
to  play,  Lat.]  in  literature,  is  a  term  applied  to  certain 
■  pieces  or  compositions  made  previously  to  others,  by  way 
of  prelude  or  exercise. 

PRO'MINRNCY,  t.  [from  pro,  forth,  and  maneo,  to  re- 
main, Lat.]  the  quality  of  standing  out  beyond  the  other 
parts;  protuberance;  extant  or  Jutting-out  part. 

PRO'MINI'.NT,  a.  [from  pro,  forth,  and  maneo,  to  remain, 
I..at.]  standing  out  beyond  the  other  parts  ;  protuberant ; 
extant. 

PROMI'SCUOUS,  a.\ promiscuus,  from  misceo,  to  mingle, 
I.at.]  mingled  :  confused;  without  distinction. 

PROMl'SCUOUSJ.Y,  ad.  indiscriminately  ;  with  aeon- 
fused  mixture. 

PRO'.VIISE,  J.  [from  prowiiwo,  to  promise,  Lat.]  assurance 

f;iven  of  something  to  be  done,  or  some  benefit  to  be  cou- 
erred.    Fi;,'uralivcly,  hope. 

To  PROMISE,  V.  a.  [from  promitlo,  Lat.]  to  give  a  person 
notice  or  assurance  of  some  benefit  to  be  conferred.  Is'eu- 
terly,  to  assure  by  a  promise. 

PRO'MISER,  s.  one  who  promises. 

PR0;MISS0RILY,  ad.  by  way  of  promise. 

PROMISSORY, a.  [from  promitto,  to  promise,  Lat.l  con- 
taining profession  of  some  benefit  to  be  conferred,  or  of^some 
debt  to  be  paid. 

PRO.MONT,  PROMONTORY,  s.  [promontoire,  Fr. 
fromontorium,  Lat.J  a  head  land,  or  high  Ip.nd  jutting  into 
the  sea,  the  extremity  of  which,  towards  the  sea,  is  called 
a  cape. 

To  PROMOTE,  V,  a.  [ from  pro,  before,  and  moveo,  to 
"'wiji-J*  1' '  r*  '^^'■""'■^'  <"■  advance.    To  prefer,  or  exalt. 

PROMO  PER,  *.  an  advancer, ;  a  forwarder :  an  eacoa- 
»g«r..  . 
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PROMOTION,  (proniusltcin)  s.  [promotion,  Fr.J  advance' 
raeut  or  preferment.     Exailation. 

To  PROMO'VE,  V.  a.  [from  pro,  before,  and  moveo,  to 

move,  Lat.  Ito  promote;  to  forward  ;  toadvance.  Seldom  used. 

PROMl^,  a.  [prompt,  Fr.  pro7iiptus,  Lat.J  quick  ;  ready  ; 

acute.    Willing,   without   any   new    motive    or  iuceutive. 

Heady;  told  down,  applied  to  payuieut. 

To  PROMl'T,  V.  a.  [p7uiitare,  llal.|  to  help  a  person 
when  at  a  loss  in  repcaliug  by  art.    'I'o  incite.    To  remind., 

PRO'MPTER,  s.  one  who  assists  a  public  speaker  wlicn' 
tt  a  loss ;  or  w  ho  persuades  or  advises  a  person  to  do  a  thing. 
An  adnionisher. 

PROMPTITUDE,  s.  [promptitude,  Fr.J  quickness;  rea- 
readiness  ;  alacrity. 

PROMPTLY,  ad.  readilv  ;  quicklv. 

PROMPTNESS,*,  readiness;  alacrity. 

PRO'MPTUARY,  s.  [promptaaire,  Fr.  promptuarinm,  Lat.] 
a  storehouse,  repository,  or  magazine. 

To  PROMULGATE,  or  PROMULGE,  v.  a  [from  pro- 
inulgo,  to  make  public,  Lat.J  topubli&h  ;  tomakekuowu  by 
public  declaration. 

PROMULGATION,  s.  [from  promulgo,  to  *ake'  public, 
Lat.J  publication  ;  opeuexliibitiou. 

PROMULGATOR,  s.  a  publisher  ;  an  open  teacher. 

PROMU'LGER,  s.  one  that  publishes,  or  teaches  openly. 

PRO'NATOR,  s.  in  anatomy,  a  muscle  of  the  radius  of 
which  there  are  two,  that  help  to  turn  tlie  palm  down- 
ward. 

PRONE,  a.  [pronus,  Lat.J  bending  or  looking  down- 
wards. Lying  with  the  face  downwards.  Sloping,  applied 
to  place.  "Inclined,  prepense,  or  disposed  to  :  generally  in 
an  ill  sense. 

PRO'NENESS,  s.  the  state  of  bending,  stooping,  or  lyiug 
with  the  face  downwards.     Descent.     Inclination. 

PRONG,  s.  [moiig/:e7i,  to  squeeze,  Belg.]  the  tooth  of  a 
fork  ;  a  pitch-fork;  an  instrument  in  husbandry. 

PIIO'NOUN,  s.  [pi-o>w7n,  Fr.  p7-o/wi7ie/i,  Lat.J  a  word 
used  instead  of  nouus  or  names  ;  as,  /,  thou,  he ;  ue,  ye, 
they,  Ac. 

To  PRONOU'NCE,  r.  a.  [from  pro,  forth,  and  iiimcio,  to  - 
announce,  Lat.J  to  speak  or  utter.    To  utter,  or  deliver 
solemnly  and  rhetorically.    To  farm  or  articulate.    Neu- 
terly,  to  speak  with  confidence  or  authority. 

PRONOUNCEK,  s.  one  \\ho  pronounces. 

PRONUNCIATION,  {p707m7isiasho7i)  s.  [Fr.  from  pro. 
iiuncio,  to  pronounce,  Lat.|tlie  actor  manner  of  uttering. 

PROOF,  s.  in  arithmetic,  is  a  means  whereby  the  triitli 
and  justness  of  a  calculatiou  is  examined  and  ascertained! 
In  law,  it  denotes  the  mediums  and  arguments  used  to 
evince  the  truth  of  any  thing ;  and  is  two-fold,  viz.  viva  voce, 
by  living  witnesses ;  and  a  dead  proof,  such  as  that  of  deeds, 
records,  Ac.  It  also  signifies  trial  or  experiment.  In 
printing,  the  rough  draught  of  a  sheet  when  first  pulled.  It 
is  used  also  in  a  sy  nonymous  sense  w  ith  standard.  Thus  we 
called  that  Proojf  spirit  which  is  of' the  standard  strength. 
Synon.  L'^a-ii/mtt  relates,  properly,  to  the  truth  of  thiiigsi 
7Via/ concerns,  particulary,  the  use  of  things  ;  Proof  has  a 
greater  relatiou  to  the  quality  of  things.  • 

PROOF,  a.  (though  used  as  an  adjective,  yet  only  an 
elliptical  expression  for  </ proo/)  impenetrable  ;  able  to 
resist.    Useil  with  to  or  against. 

To  PROP,  r.  a.  [proppc/i,  Relg.J  to  support  by  somelhiu); 
placed  under  or  against.  To  hinder  from  falling.  To  sustain 
or  support. 

PROP,*.  [p7-oppe,  Belg. I  any  thing  used  to  keep  a  thing 
from  falling  ;  a  support  ;  a  stay. 

PRO'PAGABLE,  a.  luch  as  may  be  spread  ;  such  as 
may  be  continued  by  succession. 

To  PROPAGATE,  v.  a.  [propago,  Lat.J  to  continue  or 
spread  by  generation  or  successive  production.    To  exteail 
or  widen.    To  promote.    To  generate.    Neuterly,  to  have 
oflspring. 
^  l^HOPAGATION,    {■ptopagdihUii)    $.   [Fr.   propago,  to 
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propagate,  Lat.j  continuance  or  diffusion  by  generation,  or 
successive  production. 
PROPAGATOR,  j.  a  spreader ;  a  promoter. 
To  PROPEL,  V.  a.  [from /no,  before,  and  pello,  to  drive, 
I>at.J  to  push  or  drive  tbrward. 

To  PROPE'ND,  t>.  n.  [from  pro,tof\iard,  nml'vendes,  to 
incline,  Lat.]  to  incline  to  any  part ;  to  be  djsposed  .in  favour 
of  any  thin);. 

PiiOPE'NDENCY,  s.  inclination  or  tendency  of  desire 
to.  any  tbiu^.  Pre-consideratiou  ;  attentive .  delibera- 
tion. 

PROPE'N.SE, «.  [frumnro,  forward,  and /JC'irfeo,  to  incline, 
Lat.1  inclined  or  disposed  applied  to  either  good  or  bad. 

PROPE'NSION,  (propi>is/wn)  PROPENSITY,  «.  J  Fr. 
from  pro,  forward,  vmd  pendeo,  to  incline,  I^t.]  disposition 
to  any  thing  either  gootl  or  bad.    Tendency. 

PliO'PER,  a.  \propre,  Fr.  proprius,  Lat.]  peculiar;  be- 
longing to  one,  so  as  to  distinguish  it  from  otfiers.  In  gram- 
mar, noting  a  proper  name  from  an  appellative ;  as,  Thomas, 
the  proper  name  for  a  man,  the  appellative.  Natural.  Fit ; 
adapted  ;  quairtied.  Exact ;  just.  Elegant;  pretty.  Talf 
or  lusty.  One's  own,  joined  with  the  possessive  pronoun, 
my,  vonr,  his,  their,  &.c. 

PllO'PKRLY,  ad.  in  a  fit  or  suitable  manner.  In  a  strict 
sense. 

PROTERNF,SS,  s.  the  quality  of  being  proper,  tall,  and 
well  made. 

PROTERTY,  s.'m  a  general  sense,  is  that  which  con- 
stitutes or  denominates  a  thing  proper;  or  it  is  a  peculiar 
virtue  or  quality  which  nature  has  bestowed  on  some  things 
exclusive  of  all  others :  thus  colour  is  a  property  of  light ; 
extetision  of  botli/.  In  Law,  it  is  used  to  denote  that  right 
which  a  person  lias  to  lands  or  tenements,  goods  or  chattels, 
in  no  respect  depending  on  another's  courtesy. 

To  PROPERTY,  v.  a.  to  invest  with  qualities.  To  seize 
RS  belonging  to.    Little  used  in  cither  moaning. 

PROPUA'SIS,  {profasis)  s.   [from  pro,  before  and  phemi, 
to  speak,   Gr.]  an   excuse  ;  a  pretence.    In  medicine,  a 
foseknowledge  ofdiseases. 
.  PRO'PHECY,  {pr'i/esiDs.  (rrlim  pro,  before,  and  phemi,  to 
speak,  Gr.  prophetic  Fr.J  a  declaration  of  something  future; 
prediction. 
PROPHESlFIl;  s.  one  who  prophesies. 
To  PRO'PHESY,  iprvfesi/)  v.  n.  to  foretell  sonielhing  fu 
tiire  ;  to  predict ;  to  foretefi  ;  to  prognosticate.    Neiterly, 
to  utter  predictions.    In  scripture  language,  to  preach  dy 
divine  inspiration. 

PRO'PHET,  (pro/fet)  s.  [-iH-opfrctdi  Tr.  from  pro,  before, 
SiUd phemi,  to  speak,  Gr.]  one  who  tells  something  future; 
a  foreteller ;  a  predicter. 

PRO'PHETESS,  {prvff'etrs!)  s.  [prophiteste.Yr.]  a  woma- 
who  foretells  future  events'. 

PROPHE'TIC,  PROPll  ['rVlC\tj,(profetik,  profitikal)  a. 
^ prophetique,  Fr.J  foreseeing  or  foretelling  future  events.  It 
lias o/" before  the  thing  foretold. 

PROPHETICALLY,  {profiticallifUd.  with  knowledge  of 
fiituritv  ;  in  manner  of  a  prophecy. 

To  PRO'PHETIZE,  {pri/etizc)  v.n.  \prophitiser,Tr.}  to 
give  predictions. 

PROPll YLA'CTIC,  (}>rofyW.tih)  a.  [from  ]r>ro,  before,  and 
phylasso,  tokeep,Gr.]  preventive  ;  preservative. 

PROPI'NQUITY,  s.  [propiiiqiiitas,  Lat.]  nearness  of  .^si- 
tuation, relation,  time,  or  blood. 

PROPl'TIABLK,  (propuhiable)  a,  such  as  mav  be  ao- 
peased  or  rendered  favourable. 

To  PROPITIATE,  {profishialc)  v.  a.  \propitio,  Lat.]  to 
appease  a  person  when  angry  or  offended.  To  render  fa- 
vourable.   To  conciliate. 

PROPITIATION,  (propi'i/Hdi/ion)  J.  [Ir.  from  propitio,  to 
atone,  Lat.J  the  act  of.appeasing  anger  or  resentinent.  "The 
atonement  ottering,  or  means,  by  which  a  person  is  rendered 
favounihle. 

i*R0PrTI.\TOilY,  \propishtatvrt/)  a.  [from  propitio,  to 
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atotic,  Lat.]  having  'the  power  to  appease  or  reconcile  j 

expiatory.  v,  '  -  - 

PROPITIOUS,  Qiretrishious)  «.  [propttiut,  Lat.]  favour- 
able ;  kind  ;  reconciling. 

PROPITIOUSLY,  ad.  favourably  ;  kindly. 

PROPITIOUSNESS,  (/jropiiAwwifw)  *.  the  quality  of 
being  favourable,  kind,  or  reconciling. 

PROPLA'SM,  s.  rfrom  p»-o,  for,  and  plauo,  to  form,  Gr.J 
mould  ;  matrix. 

PROPLA'STIC,  s.  Hrovapro,  for,  and ;7{a««o, to  form,  Gr.] 
the  art''"of  making  moulds  for  casting. 

PROPOLIS,  s.  a  thick,  yellow,  odorous  substance,  smell- 
ing like  storax,  nearly  akin  to  w  ax,  but  more  tenacious ; 
wherewith  the  l)ecs  stop  up  the  holes  and  cranies  of  their 
hives  to  keep  out  the  cold  air,  &c. 

PROPO'NENT,  s.  \irom  prapono,  to  propose,  Laf.^J  one 
that  makes  a  proposal.  One  who  proposes  a  subject  for 
disputation.    ■  _  ,  " 

PROPO'RTlON,  {proporslMii)  s.  [propertion,  Fr.  pro- 
portio,  Lat.J  when  two  quantities  are  compared  one  with 
Another,  in  respect  of  their  greatness  or  smallness,  the  com- 
parison is  called  ratio,  reason,  rate,  or  pro]>prtioii :  but  w  hen 
more  than  two  quantities  are  compared,  then  the  comparison 
is  more  usually  called  the  propoi-tioit  that  they  have  to  one 
another.  In  arithmetic,  direct  propoHion  is  when  the  same 
relation  subsist  between  the  first  term  and  the  second,  as  be- 
tween the  third  and  fourth  ;  thus,  4  8, 6  10,  are  in  direct 
proportion.  Inverse  or  reciprocal'  proportion,  is  when  one 
quantity  increases  in  the  same  proportion  as  anotlicr  dimi- 
nishes ;  thus,  5  15,  12  4,  are  in  inverse  proportion.  Arith- 
metical proportion,  is  the  relation  which  two  quantities,  of 
the  same  kind,  bear  to  each  other  with  respect  to  their  diffe- 
rence ;  thus,  2  10,  5  13,  are  arithmetically  proportional. 
Geometrical  proportion,  is  that  relation  of  two  quantities  of 
the  same  kind,  which  arises  from  considering  w  hat  part  the 
one  is  of  the  other,  or  how  often  it  is  contained  in  it  ;  thus, 
5  45,  9  81,  are  geometrically  proportional.  Conjoined-pio- 
portion,  is  a  rule  in  arithmetic,  whereby  the  coin,  weight,  or 
measures,  of  several  countries,  are  compared  together,  in  or- 
der to  find  their  value  in  each.  Equal  degree.  Degrees  iu 
harmonv.    Size  ;  form. 

To  PROPORTION,  (the  ti  is  pron.  like  sh  iu  this  word 
and  its  following  derivatives  ;  as  proporslum,  (Vc.)  r.  a. 
[proportion-.ier,  Fr.]  to  adjust  or  equal  in  comparative  de- 
grees.    To  form  with  svmmetrv. 

PROPORTIONABLE,  a.  adjusted  or  suited  by  compa- 
rative relation  ;  such  as  is  tit. 

PROFO  RTIONABLY,  flrf.  according  to  proportion ;  ac- 
cording to  comparative  relation. 

PROPORTIONAL,  «.  [proportionel,  Fr.J  having  a  set- 
tled comparjtive  relation ;  having  a  certain  de^'ree  of 
equality  ;  bearing  some  relation  to  that  with  which  it  is 
compared. 

PROPORTIONA'LITY,  s.  the  quality  of  being  propor- 
tional. 

PROPORTIONALLY,  flrf.  in  a  slated  degree. 

PROPO'RTl  ON  ATE,  fl.  suited,  adj  usted.or  bearing  some 
respect  (o  another  tiling  in  comparison. 

To  PROPO'RTIONATE,  f.  a.  to  adjust  according  (o 
settled  rates  to  somclliinsclse. 

PROPO  BTIONATENESS,  s.  the  state  of  being  by  com- 
parison adjusted. 

PROPOSAL,  (.proposal)  «.  a  scheme  or  design  offered  to 
consideration  or  acceptance.     Offer  to  the  mind. 

To  PROPOSE,  (propoze)  r.  a.  [from  pro,  forth  anil  pono, 
to  put,  Lat.J  to  offer  for  consideration.  Neuterly,  to  lar 
schemes. or  intend. 

PROPOSER,  *■  one  that  offers  any  thing  to  considera- 
tion- 

PROPOSITION,  .'.  [from  proponn,  to  propose,  Lat.]  a 
sentence  in  which  any  thing  is  altirnied  or  denied,  and  it 
fered  for  assent  or  denial.  x\n  offer  of  terms ;  pi»- 
posal.  , 
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Pr.Ol  O.SITIONAL,  o.  considcrcc  as  a  ;  ropositiou. 

To  PliOrOU'NU,  v.  a.  [from  pro,  fni'h,   and  poiio,   to 
ptit,  r.at.J  loofieftd  consideration.  'Jo  propose. 

PlU)POl''Nr)Ell,  J.  one  tliat  pr;iptunds;  a  proposer. 

I'llOl'Rl'ETARY,  ».  [propn<,mr€,  Fr.j  a  possessor  iu 
Jiis  own  rifjlit. 

PKOI'RI  RTARY,  a.  belonging  to  a  certain  owner. 

PROPlU'ETOil,  s.  [from;j;-o^r(uj,  one's  own,  Lai.]  a  per- 
soii  liiat  has. an  exclusive  right.  A  possessor,  owner. 

PUOPUIETRESS,  *.  a  female  possessor  in  her  own 
right;  a  mistress.  ^ 

PROPIU'ETY,  s.  \propriiti,  F'r.  from  proprins,  one's  own, 
Lat.]  an  exclusive  right.    Accuracy,  justness,  or  fitness. 

PROPT,  used  by  poetical  writers  instead  of  propped,  the 
participle  passive  ofrROP. 

To  PROPU'GN,(proi>ui!)  v.a.  [from  pro,  for,  and  piigno, 
to  fight,  Lat.]  to  detenu,  justify,  or  vinaicafc. 

PROPUGNATION,  's.  [from  pro,  for,  and  pupio,  to 
fight,  I^t.]  defence. 

PROPU'GNER,  ».  one  who  liefend.^,  justiJios,  or  vin- 
dicates. 

PROPU'LSION,  (prupuMum)  t.  ffmm  pro,  forward,  and 
pdlo,  to  drive,  Lat.]  the  act  of  drivinff  f<ir\vaid. 

PRORE,  t.  [prora,  Lat.]  tUe  prow  uf  a  ship  ;  used  in 
poetrj-. 

PROROGATION,  /.[Fr.  from  o^OTOfi-.,  to  defer,  Lat.l 
continuation ;  prolongation  ;  the  deferr;nj{  to  a  longer  and 
stated  tune.  'Plie  interruption  of  the  session  of  parliament 
by  royal  authority. 

To'PRORO'G  UE,  (prordg)  V.  a.  (proregn,'  Lat. J  to  pro- 
tract or  prolong.    To  put  on  to  another  time. 

PRORU'PTION,  s.  [f;om pro,  forth,  and  rumpo,  to  break, 
Lat.l  the  act  of  bursting  out. 

I'ROSA'IC,  s.  I  prosaique,  Fr.  from  ;)roja,  prose,  Lat.]  be- 
longins  to  prose.     Resembling  prose. 

'lo  PROSCRrei;,  f.a.  [prosaiho,  Lat.]  to  doom  to  de- 
struction.   To  interdict. 

PROSCRIBER,  s.  one  that  dooms  to  destruction. 
■  PROSCRIPTION,  I.  [from  proscribo,  to  proscribe,  Lat.J 
the  act  of  writing  down  a  person's  name  in  a  list,  and  post- 
ing it  in  some  public  place  with  a  reward  for  any  one  that 
shall  bring  his  head.  The  act  Qf  dooming  the  life  of  a 
perton  to  death,  and  his  goods  to  coutiscatiou. 

PROSE,  (proze)  s.  [prose,  Fr.  prosa,  Lat.]  language  not 
confined  to  numbers,  limited  quantity  of  syllables,  or  jingle 
of  verse. 

To  PRO'SECUTE,  v.  a.  [from  pro,  forward,  and  te^uor,  to 
follow,  Lat.J  to  continue  endeavours.  To  carry  on.  To 
proceed  or  continue  in  any  consideration  or  disquisition. 
In  law,  to  sue  criminally  ;  to  pursue  legally. 

PROSECUTION,  e.  an  endeavour  to  carry  on.  A  con- 
tinued attempt,  oria  continuation  of  an  attempt.  In  law, 
a  suit  against  a  person. 

PROSECUTOR,  s.  one  that  continues  his  endcavoTirs, 
or  carries  on  any  thing.  One  who  sues  another  for  some 
crime  or  trespass. 

PRO'SELYTE,  «.  [from  protelytos,  a  stranger,  Gr.J  one 
that  is  persuaded  to  change  his  religious  or  political  senti- 
ments.    A  convert. 

PROSEMINATION,  s.  Iprosemim,  from  temen,  seed, 
Lat.J  propagation  by  seed. 

PROSO'UIAN,  j!  one  skilled  in  metre  or  prosody. 

PRO'SODY,  f.  rfrom;)joi,  to,  and  o((e,  a  song,  Gr.j  tliat 
part  of  gramuiar  wliich  teaches  the  sound  and  quantity  of 
byllables,  and  the  measures  of  verse. 

PROSONOM.VSIA,  s.  [from  p-os,  to,  and  ojionur,  a  iiame, 
Gr.^  a  figure  in  rhetoric,  wherein  a  person  speaks  to  things 
inanimate,  as  if  they  were  living,  and  makes  them  return 
suitable  replies.  Allusion  to  the  likeness  of  a  sound  in  »e- 
veral  names  and  words. 

PROSOPOPOE'IA,  *.  [from  prosopnn,  a  person,  and  nnieo, 
to  make  or  feign,  Gr.]  in  rhetoric,  a  figure  in  which  things 
are  represented  asif  tliey  were  persons;  personification. 

PKO'SPECT,  »,  [from  prospicio,  to  look  forwatU,  Lat.]  a 


riew  f.f  *osn£t1iiiTg  distant.  A  place  which  affords  aii  en* 
tended  view.  An  object  of  view.  View  to  souictliiuij  (u- 
ture,  opposed  to  retrospect. 

PROSPE'CnVE,  a.  viewing  at  a  distance.  Acting  with 
foresisht. 

PROSPE'CTUS,  s.  [Lat.l  a  Latin  term  introduced  into 
our  language,  generally  applied  to  the  scheme  or  plan,  after 
which  any  inidertak'ing  is  proposed  to  be  ell'ecteil  or  done. 

To  PROSPER,  I',  a.  [from  prosper,  prosperous,  Lat.J  to 
make  happy.     Neutcrly,  tg  be  successful;  to  thrive. 

PROSPE'RlTY,  s.  [pi-nspithi,  Fr.  from  prosper,  prosper- 
ous, Lat.] a  state  wherein  things  succeed  according  to  our 
wishes,  and  are  iiroductive  of  affluence  and  wealth.  Synon. 
Wiiat  wetall  gooi^/cjtuMc,  is  the  cflect  of  chance  ;  it  come* 
unexpected.  Prosperitji  is  the  success  of  conduct,  ami 
comes  bv  de"rees. 

PROSPEROUS,  a.  [from  prosperus,  Lat.J  successful,- 
fortunate. 

PRO'SPKROUSLY,  nrf.  successfully  ;  fbrtunatclv. 

PROSPEKOUSNESS,  i.  prosperity.  ' 

PROSPI'CIKNCE,  iprospishicme)  s.  [from  prospicio,  to 
look  forward,  Lat.J  the  act  of  looking  forward. 

PROSTERNATION,  J.  [from  /»(«/.■/«-,,  to  cast  down.. 
Lat.J  dejection  ;  depression  ;  state  of  beiiy  cast  do\Mi.  An 
inelegant  word. 

PROSTETHIS,  s.  [from  pros,  to,  and  tithemi,  lo  put,  Gr.] 
in  surgery,  that  which  (ills  up  what  is  wanting,  as  wht-M 
listulous  ulcers  are  lilled  up  with  ilesh. 

To  PllO'Sn'rU'lE,  r.  a.  [from  pro,  forth,  and  rfa<KO,  iW 
set,  h^i. prostitncr,  I'r.J  to  sell  to  wickedness,  or  expose  tor 
vile  purposes  ;  generally  used  of  women  sold  to  answer  the 
cravings  of  lust. 

PROSTITUTE,  *.  one  that  willdoany  thing  for  money. 
A  public  struuipot. 

PRO.STITUTION,  ».  [Fr.  from  ;irort<"<«£>,  lo  prostitute, 
Lat.l  the  act  of  scttinjjor  being  set  to  sale.  The  life  of  a 
pubfic  strumpet. 

PRO'STRATl',  a.  [from  prostcino,  to  cast  down,  Lat. 
Johnspn  accents  it  onihesec-and  syllable]  lying  at  length;" 
lying  at  mercy  ;  lying  on  the  ground  iuauoration. 

To  PROSTRATE,  f.  a.  \ prostratus,  from  prostemo,  to 
cast  dow  n,  Lat.J  to  lay  Hat  or  throw  dow  n  ;  to  fall  down  in 
adoration. 

PROSTRA'TION,  *.  [from  prosienio,  to  east  down.  Lat-.}: 
the  act  of  falling  down  in  adoration.  Dejection;  depres- 
sion. 

PRO'STY  LE,  i.  [from  ;»-o,  brfore,  and  M//?u«,  a  column, 
Lat.l  a  buildin;,'  having  pillars  only  in  the  front. 

PIvOSY'LLOf ilSM,  f.  [from  pro,  before,  and  sijUogismcs, 
a  syllogism,  Gr.]  the  connection  of  two  or  nuire  .sjlloyisms, 
in  such  a  manner,  that  the  conclusion  of  the  first  is  the  ma- 
jor or  minor  of  the  follow  ing. 

PROTA'SIS,  s.  [from  proteino,  to  hold  forth,  Gr.J  a  riiaitiin 
or  proposition.  In  the  anticnt  drama,  the  first  part  of  a 
comedy  or  tragedy,  which  exi>Jains  the  argument  of  the 
piece. 

To  PROTECT,  V.  a.  [from  pro,  for,  and  te^o,  to  cover, 
Lat.l  to  defend  ;  to  cover  from  any  evil ;  to  shield. 

PROTECTION,  t. [from  prote'^o,  to  [irotect,  Lat.]  a  de- 
fence, or  cover  from  evil.  A  kind  of  pasport,  whereby  a 
person  is  exempted  from  being  pressed  or  otherwise  mo- 
lested. 

PROTECTOR,  J. [f»o(«r(e«r,  Fr.J a  defender, or  one  who 
guards'from  danger.  A  person  formerly  intrusted  with  the 
care  of  the  kingdom  during  the'king's  minority. 

PROTECTRESS,  t.  IprotectriceyFt.]  a  female  that  pr«. 
tects. 

To  PROTE'ND,  v.  a.  [from  pro,  forth,  and  tendo,  to 
stretch,  Lat.]  to  hold  out  or  stretch  i'orth. 

PROIT.'RVITY,  *.  [froni  protervus,  froward,  Lat.]  petu- 
lance ;  peevishness;  frowardnes* ;  coquetry;  impudea.e; 
rudeness. 

To  PROTE'ST,  V.  n.  [from  pro,  brfore,  and  Ustor,  to  tes- 
tify,  Lat.]  to  give  a  solciau  declaration  of  one'!>  opiuioc,  «»f 
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ypsnlntion.  To  note  the  non-paynient  of  a  bill  of  ex- 
flr.uigo,  and  tiaitii  payment  of  eilhcr  of  liie  ciuloisois. 
Atlively,  to  prove,  show,  or  give  e-videuce.  To  call  as  a 
viluess. 

PROTEST,  s.  a  solemn  declaration  of  one's  opinion 
against  sometliiiig,  f,'cnerally  applied  to  that  made  by 
peers  in  parliament  when  tliey  disagree  wilh  a  majority. 
All  instrument  or  writing  whereby  a  person,  on  non-pay- 
ment of  a  bill  of  ftxchange  by  one  on  whom  it  is  drawn, 
is  authorised  to  clmm  it  from  either  of  the  endorsers  or  the 
drawer. 

PROTESTANT, «.  belonging  to  a  protesTant. 

PROTESTANT,  *.  [protestant,  Fr.]  a  person  who  belongs 
to  the  reformed  religion,  as  delivered  by  those  that  at  first 
protested  agr.inst  the  errors  of  the  church  of  Rome.  The 
name  was  first  given  in  Germany  to  those  who  adhered  to  the 
doctrine  of  Luther  ;  because  in  1629  they  protested  against 
a  decree  of  the  emperor  Charles  V. 

PROTESTATION,  *.  [protestation,  Fr.]  a  solemn  decla- 
ration against  any  fact,  rssolutien,  or  opinion. 
,    PRO!  E  S'J'ER,  i.  one  who  protests. 
'    PROTtlONOTAllSJIlP,  s.  the  office  or  dignity  of  the 
principal  register. 

PROTIIO'NOTARY,  s.  [proto-notaire,  Fr.J  the  head  re- 
gister or  recorder  of  civil  actions  in  the  courts  of  king's 
bench  and  common  pleas. 

PROTOCOL, .'.  [protokol,  Belg.  protocole,  Fr.]  the  original 
copy  of  any  writing 

PROTOMA  inTR,  s.  [from  protos,  first,  and  martyr,  a 
martyr,  Gr.Mhe  first  martyr. 

PRO'TOFLAST,  s.  [from  protos,  first,  znd  plasso,  to  form, 
Gr.]  something  formed  first  to  serve  as  a  model ;  an 
original. 

PROTOTYPE,  s.  [from  protos,  first,  and  ti/pos,  a  ifdrm, 
GrJ  an  original  bv  which  any  thing  is  formed  ;  archetvpo. 

ToPROTllA'CT,  V.  a.  [from  pro,  forlli,  and  tmho,  to 
draw,  Lat.  1  to  draw  out,  lengthen,  or  delay. 

PROTRA'CTER,  «.  one  who  dra\\sout  any  thing  to  a 
tedious  length.  A  mathematical  instrument  in  tiie  shape  of 
a  semicircle,  used  in  measurin";  angles.  An  instrument  in 
surgery  for  extracting  no\ious  Bodies  out  of  wounds. 

PROTRA'CTrON,  s.  the  act  of  drawing  into  length,  or 
delaying.  In  surveying,  laying  down  the  dimensions  of 
ground  surveved.     ' 

PROTRyV'CTlVE,  a.  dilatory  ;  spinning  to  length. 

PROTRETTICAL,  a.;ffiom  pju(r«;;o,  l_o  exliort,  Gr.] 
hortatory ;  suasory. 

To  PROTRU'bE,  ».  fl.lfrom  pro,  forth,  and  trmh,  to 
tlinist,  Lat. J  to  thrust  or  push  forwards.  Neuterly,  to  thrust 
itselfforwards. 

PROTRUSION,  iprotruzhon)  s.  [from  pro,  forth,  and 
ifrudo,  to  thrust,  Lat.]  the  act  of  thrusting  forward  A  Ihrusr, 
|4U$h. 

PROTU'BERANCE,  s.  [from  protulero,  to  bud  forth, 
Lat.]  something  swelling  above  the  Qther.parts.  Proraiuince 
tumor. 

PROTU'BERANT,«.[fromp»otH&«ra,  to  bud  forth,  Lat.] 
swelling  beyond  the  other  parts;  prominent. 

To  PROTU'BERAl^E,  v.  a.  [from  p>otubero,  to  bud,  forth, 
Lat.]  to  swell  out  beyond  the  other  parts. 

PROUD,  a.  [prude,  or  prut.  Sax. J  having  too  high  an  opi- 
nion of  one's  own  qualities,  and  too  mean  a  one  of  those 
which  belong  to  another.  Lofty,  splendid,  magnificent. 
Disdaining  baseness.  Daring,  presumptuous.  Lofty  of 
mien,  or  grand  of  person.^  Ostentatious.  Eager  for  the 
male,  applietl  to  brutes.  Fungous,  applied  to  flesh,  from 
pryde,  Saxi   , 

PROU'DLY,  orf.  arrogantly ;  ostentatiously. 

To  PROVE,  (pioove)  V.  a.  [prolo,  Lat.]  to  confirm  or 
show  by  arguments  or  testimony.  To  try,  bring  to  the  test, 
or  experience.  Neuterly,  to  be  found  by  experiment  to 
succeed,  to  make  trial. 

FROVE'DITOR,  PKOVE'DORE,  *.  [ prorrditore,  Ual.J 
vue  wkoundertak.es  to  procure  supplies- for  an  army.    A 
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name  formerly  given  to  an  officer,  in  Italy,  who  superiR' 
tended  matters  relating  to  policy. 

PROVENCAL,  «.  au  epithet  given  to  certain  poets  who 
sprang  up  in  Provence  in  the  tenth  century,  and  who  ex- 
celled in  extempore  poetry  and  music. 

PROVENCE,  a  ci  devant  province  of  France,  on  the 
Mediterranean,  haying  Piedmont  on  the  E.  and  the  Rhone 
and  the  country  of  Venaissin,  on  the  W.  The  air  is  very 
various  ;  for  near  the  (Alps  it  is  cold,  on  the  sea  co^st  hot, 
and  in  the  middle  temperate.  In  that  wifich  was  called 
Upper  Provence,  the  soil  is  fertile  in  corn  and  pastures  ; 
but  in  the  lower  dry  and  sandy.  It  however  produces  wine, 
oil,  figs,  almonds,  prunes,  and  pomegranates,  along  the  sea- 
coast  from  Toulon  to  Nice.  There  are  orange  and  citron- 
trees  in  the  open  fields ;  and  many  medicinal  plants, 
mineral-waters,  and  mines  of  several  kiuds.  It  now  forms 
the  departments  of  Var,  the  Lower  Alps,  and  the  mouths 
of  the  Rhone. 

PRO'VENDER,  s.  [provcnde,  Tr.  proia»de,  Bclg.jdry  food 
for  cattle.     Ilay  and  corn. 

PRO'VERB,  i.  [proverbium,  from  vcrlimi,  a  word,  Lat.] 
a  concise  witty  speech,  or  sentence,  applied  en  particular 
occasions  as  a  rule  of  life.  Au  adage  ;  a  saw.  A  by- 
word. 

lo  PRO'VERB,  v.a.  to  mention  as  a  commonly  received 
sayiug.or  maxim.  * 

PROVERBIAL,  a.  [proverbial,  Fr.]  used  as  a  proverb. 
Suitable  to  a  proverb;  comprised  in  a  proverb. 

PROVE'RBL\LLY,  «rf.  by  way  of  proverb. 

To  PROVl'DE,  r.  a.  [from  fro,  before,  and  video,  to  see, 
Lat.]  to  procure  beforehand  ;  to  get  ready  ;  to  prepare. 
To  furnish  or  supply,  with  of  or  uit/i  before  the  thing.  To 
stipulate  or  make  conditions.  Used  with  against, -to  take 
measures  for  counteracting  or  escaping  any  ill.  Used  with 
for,  to  take  care  of  beforehand.  Provided  that,  implies  ou 
these  terms  or  conditions. 

PROVIDENCE,  f.  [Fr.  from  pro,  before,  and  iiV/eo,  to 
see,  LatJ  foresight  displayed  in  taking  measures  before- 
haiid.  Frugality,  founded  on  a  regard  to  futurity.  The 
care  or  interposition  of  the  Deity,  by  «liich  all  things  are 
preserved. 

PROVIDENCE,  and  Rhode  Island,  constitute  one 
of  the  United  Slates  of  North  America.  Its  chief  town  is 
Newport. 

PRO'VIDENT,  a.  [from  pro,  before,  and  video,  to  see, 
Lat.]  cautious,  forecasting,  prudent,  or  taking  measures  be- 
forehand. 

PROVIDE'NTIAL,  {providinshiaD  a.  eftected  by.  and  to 
be  referred  to,  the  interposition  of  God. 

PROVIDENTIALLY,  ad.  bv  the  care  of  Providence. 

PROVIDENTLY,  ad.  with  "foresight,  prudence,  or  fru- 
gality, founded  on  a  regard  to  futurity. 

PRO'VIDER,  s.  he  who,  provides  or  procures. 

PRO'VINCE,  s.  Vprovinee,  Fr.  proviiicia,  Lat.]  an  office 
or  business  peculiar  to  a  person.  A  region  ;  a  tract.  In 
geography,  a  division  of  a  kingdom  or  state,  comprising 
several  cities  and  towns,  &c.  all  under  the  same  govern- 
ment, and  usually  distinguished  by  the  extent  cither  of  the 
civil  or  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction. 

PROVINCIAL,  < yrovinshial)  a.  [provincial,  Fr.]  belong- 
ing to  a  province.  Foreign  ;  rude  ;  unpolished.  Belonging 
only  to  an  archbishop's  jurisdiction. 

PROVrNClAL,  (prori«s7;!rt/)  s.a  spiritual  governor. 

To  PROVI'NCIATE,  (.provhishiate)  «.  «.  [from  f roriHOf] 
to  turn  to^  province.    Not  in  use. 

To  PROVINE,  V.  n.  [provigruT,  Fr.l  to  lay  a  stock  or 
branch  of  a  vine  iu  the  ground,  to  take  root  for  more  in- 
crease. 

I*ROVrSfO'N,  (pWr/ion)  J.  [from  pro,  before,  and  rideo, 
tcf  see,  Lat. J  the  act  of  procuring  beforehand.  Measure* 
taken  beforehand.  Stock  collected.  Victuals,  food,  or 
provender.     A  termor  condition. 

PROVrSIONAL,  {provhhoml)  a,  [ provisionel,  Fr.]  pro. 
vidcd  for  temporary  need.. 
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PR0\TSO,  (provho)  i.  [Lat.]  a  provisional  caution,  con- 
dition, stipulation. 

PliOVOCATION,  *.  [from prmweo,  to  provoke,  Lat. J  an 
act  by  which  anger  is  caused.  In  law,  an  appeal  to  a 
judRC. 

I'llOVO'CATIVE,  t.  any  thing  which  is  supposed  to 
stifugthen  nature.     Generally  applied  as  inciting  vcnerv. 

FllOVOCATIVENESS,  *.  the  quality  of  being  provo- 
cative. 

To  PROVO'KE,  V,  a.  \ftoxn  provoho,  to  provoke,  Lat.] 
to  rouse,  awake  ;  to  excite  by  otTence.  To  make  ssngry, 
or  offend.  To  cause,  promote,  or  excite.  To  challenge. 
To  moVe  or  induce. 

PROVOKER,  I.  one  that  raises  anger.  Causer  ;  pro- 
moter. 

PROVO'KINGLY,  ad.  in  such  a  ma'incr  as  to  raise 
anger. 

PROYOST,  «,  [privit,  Fr.]  the  chief  of  any  body  or 
society.    The  executioner  in  an  army. 

PRO'VOSTSHIP.  s.  the  otfice  ot  a  proVost. 

PROW,  (pro) s.  Iprmie,  Fr.  proa.  Span,  piora,  Lat.J  the 
fiead  or  fore  part  of  a  ship. 

PRO'WESS,  s.  [prouetse,  Fr.] bravery  ;  military  courage. 

To  PROWL,  f.  a.  (etymology  uncertain)  to  ro*e  over. 
Weuterly,  to  viander  in  seachof  prey  ;  to  plunder. 

PROWLER,  f.  one  that  roves  about  for  prey. 

PRO'XIMATE,  a.  [from  proximus,  the  superlative  of 
prope,  near  to,  Lat.]  next  in  the  series  or  order  of  our  ideas 
of  reasoning  ;  near  and  immediate. 

PRO'XIME, <i.  [from  proximm,  the  superlative  of  prtpe, 
near  to,  Lat.J  next ;  immediate. 

PROXI'MITY,  s.  [fromproartniiw,  the  superlative  of  ;»'o;s«, 
near  to, 'Lat.]  the  state  of  being  near.    Nearness. 

PROXY,  s.  (contracted  from  procuracij)  the  agency  of 
another.  The  substitution  of  another  instead  of  one's 
self.  A  person  substituted  or  deputed  to  act  instead  of 
another. 

PRUDE,  t.  [prude,  Fr.J  a  woman  affectedly  nice  and 
modest. 

PRU'DENCE,  s.  [ipnidence,  Fr.  prudentin,  Lat.]  the  act 
ofsuitiug  words  and  actions  accordnig  to  the  ciicuuislances 
of  things,  or  rules  of  right  reason. 

PRUDENT,  a.  [prudent,  Fr.  prudetis,  Lat.j  ordering 
actions  or  words  with  a  proper  regard  to  their  conse- 
quences. 

PRUDENTIAL,  ( prudenshiat)  a,  eligible  on  principles 
of  prudence. 

PRUDENTIA'LITY,  (prudewihidlity)  s.  eligibility  on 
principles  of  prudence. 

PRUDE'NTIALLY,  ad.  according  to  the  rules  of  pru- 
dence. 

PRUDE'NTIAI^,  {pradinshiah)  s.  maxims  of  prudence 
or  practical  wisdom. 

PRU'DENTLY,  ad.  in  a  discreet  or  judicious  manner. 

PRU'DERY,  s.  too  great  an  affectation  of  uiceuess  or 
modestv. 

PRU^DISH,  a.  affectedly  grave  or  nice. 

To  PRUNE,  f.  n.  (elyniology  unknown)  to  lop  or  free 
frees  from  their  superfluous  branches.  To  clear  from  any 
exercsccuce.  Neutcily,  to  dress  for  show.  A  ludicrous 
Word. 

PRUNE,  s.  [prnnf,  Vr.pnimtm,  Lat.]  a  dried  plum. 

PRUNE'LLO,*.  a  kind  of  stnfi' woven  with  a  mixture  of 
silk  and  worsted,  of  which  clergymen's  gowns  arc  made.  A 
kind  of  plum,  from  prinielle,  Fr. 

PRU'N  ER,  t.  one  that  crops  trees. 

PRUNI'FEROUS,  B.[from  prmium,  a  plum,  and/ero,  to 
bear,  Lat.J  producing  plums..- 

PRUTSINGHOOK,  PRU'NINGKNIFE,  *.  a  hook  or 
knife  used  in  cutting  off  the  superfluous  branches  of  trees. 

PRUR'lENCE,  PRU'RIENCY,  s.  [from  pnn-io,  te  itch, 
J.at.]  an  itching,  immoderate  desire,  or  appetite  to  any 
tiling. 


'   PRU'RIENT,  ".  [hoM  prmh,  (o   i!th,  Lat.]  ilciiing; 
pricking. 

PRLTRrCLN  OUS,  <i.  [from />™)i<),  (o  ilCh,  Lat.J  If  ivling  to 
an  itch. 

PRU'SSIA,  a  large  Jconntry  of  Europe,  bounded  on  the 
N.  bythelBallic  and  .Samo;;itra,  on  the  I',,  bj  Lithuania,  on 
the  S.  by  Poland,  and  on  the  \V.  by  Ponierelia  ;  about  180 
niijes  in  len?lh.  and  near  100  in  breadth,  where  brjiiidcst. 
It  is  a  very  fertile  country,  producing  a  gruat  deal  of  flan, 
hemp,  atid  corn  ;  and  the  sea,  rivers,  and  lakes,  supply  tlicni 
with  great  plenty  of  lish.  Prussia  also  abounds  wilii"  flocks 
and  herds,  and  (ine  horses.  Its  chief  cdnnnoditics  are  wool, 
honey,  wax,  pitch,  pit-coal,  hops,'  and  buck-wheat.  Here 
is  plenty  of  game  ;  as,  white  and  common  hares,  ell.s,  deer, 
roe-bnclis,  and  wild  bo;irs  ;  but  the  forests  are,  at  the  same 
time,  infested  withl.vnxes,  wolves,  foxes,  bears,  wild  asses, 
and  uri,  a  species  oi  buffalo.  The  hides  of  these  last,  whicii 
are  extremely  thick  and  strong,  are  sold  1o  foreigners  at  a 
great  price.  litre  is  neither  salt,  wine,  nor  minerals,  but 
yellow  umber  (for  the  sake  of  procuring  wiiifh  the  Romans 
penetrated  into  and  subiiued  lliis  country)  is  found  in  great 
quantities  on  the  Samland  shore.  Tlieio  are  several  lai;ic 
lakes,  besides  I  lie  rivers  Vistula,' I'regel.Mcmel,  Ac.  About 
4  months  of  the  year  are  temperate,  warni,  and  pleasant  ; 
but  the  autumijis  are  oftew  wet,  and  the  air  in  winter  is  cold, 
piercing,  and  severe.  The  manufactures  in  gliiss,  linen, 
cloth,  metals,  &c.  are  rapidly  increasing.  TUii  inliabilants" 
are  a  mixture  of  native  rrussuuM(whoa|j.pearto  begenniiitf 
Germans)  Lithuanians,  and  Poles.  The  Teutonic  order  had 
sovereignty  in  Prussia  about  300  j  ears  ;  after  which  Prussia 
was  added  to  the  dominion  of  the  electoral  house  of  Bran- 
denburgli,  and  in  1704  it  was  raised  to  a  kingdom  by  the 
elector  Frederick,  who,  with  his  own  hands  put  the  crown 
on  his  head,  and  on  that  of  his  consort,  at  Koningsburgh, 
Prussia  is  divided  into  three  parts,  .^aniland,  Nanlangen, 
and  Oberland.  .  Koningsbingh  is  the  capital. 

PRUSSIAN  BLUE,*,  in  painting,  a  pigment  diseovercl 
in  Prussia  in  1709. 

PRUSSIATE*^,  s.  in  chymistry,  salts  formed  by  the  com- 
bination of  any  base  with  Prussic  acid. 

PRU'SSIC,  a.  in  chymistry,  belonging  to  Prnssiau  blue, 
riie  Prussic  acid  consists  of  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  a.  1  carbon. 
It  is  prepared  from  bl-)od  and  other  animal  substances  ; 
and  when  unite<l  with  iron,  forms  that  beautiful  colouring 
suLstancc  called  Prussian  blue. 

fo  PPtY,  V.  a.  (of  unknown  derivation)  to  peep  narrowly  ; 
to  search  or  look  curiously,  olliciously,  or  impertinently ; 
used  with  htto. 

PSALM,  (sdm)  s.  [pinlmns,  from  psallo,  to  sing,  Cr.]  n 
hymn  or  song  on  some  holy  subject.  • 

PSA'LMIST,  (idmut)  3.  [psalmiste,  Fr.]  a  writer  or  com- 
poser of  holy  songs. 

PSA'LMODY,  {sumodif)  t.  [from  psalmos,  a  psalm,  anil  od«^ 
a  song,  Gr.]  llie  act  or  practice  of  singing  psalms. 

PSALMO'GUAPHY,  {Miwgrafii)  s.  [from  pmfmns,  a 
psalm,  and  giupho,  to  write,  Gr.J  the  act  of  writing 
psalms.  ■     • 

PSALMS,,  (jams)  .».  a  canonical  bosk  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, coDlaing  spiiifnal  songs  and  livmns,  written  bv  kinjy 
David,  and  others.  They  are  called  Psalms,  from  the  G  reck 
ps«?/o,  which  signifies  to  touch  sweetbi,  because  with  the  voice 
was.joincd  the  sound  of  musical  instruments. 

PS.A'LTER,  {saullcr)  s.  [psaltere,  Sax.  psidterion,  from 
psalmos,  a  psalm,  Gr.]  a  psalm-book. 

PSA'LTEIIY,  (««fi//cjv/)  t.  a  kind  of  harp  or  dulcimer, 
plaved  on  with  sticks. 

PSEU'DO,  s.  [from  pseudos,  false,  Gr.]  a  prefix  to  word^ 
which  signifies  false,  as  pieiulo-prophct,  fteuUv-ptUiiot,  a  falsf 
prophet,  Ac. 

PSEUDO'GRAPIIY,  (psiudi«,-ra/j/)  s.  [from  pmtJos,  fals^ 
and  £•»•«))/«>,  to  write,  Gr.J  false  writing. 

PSEL  DO'LOG  Y,  s.  \  from  pieudos,  false,  and  leffo,  to  spcaJi, 
Gr.J  falsehood  of  speech^ 
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'   PSHAW,  inter},  used  as  an  expression  of  contempt  and 

disiTgarcl. 

PSKOF,  called  by  foreigners  Pleskof,  a  gOTernnicnt 
and  a  large  town  of  Russia.  The  government,  once 
a  republic,  was  formerly  included  in  that  of  Novogorod. 
Tke  town  is  seated  on  the  rivtr  Velika  or  Velakia,  80  miles 
R.  ofNarvii,  and  150  S.  of  Narva,  and  150  S.  S.  W.  of 
Petersburg.  Lat.  57.  58.  N,  Ion.  27.  62.  E. 

PTI'SAN,  itiian)  s.  [piissaHiif.  Vr.ptisune,  Gr.J  a  medical 
drink  madeoflrarley  boiled  »vilh  liquorice,  raisins,  &c. 

PTY'ALlS.VI,  (f/«i.«m) ».  ffrom  ptyo,  to  spit,  Gr.J  a  saliva- 
tion ;  etfiision  of  spittle. 

PTY'SMAGOGUE,  t.  [from  ptiiima,  spittle,  and  ago,  to 
drive,  (ir.  |  a  medicine  whidi  discharges  spittle. 

I'U'BDUITY,  s.  [puberti,  I'r.  pnhcrttu,  Lat.J  the  time  of 
life  ivhen  the  two  sexes  ripen  to  their  perfect  state. 

PLBE'SCENCF.,  f.  [from /J«fcic»,  Lat.J  the  state  of  ar- 
riving at  puberty. 

PUBESCENT,  a.  \ pi'itxcciis,  Lat.]  arriving  at  puberty. 

PU'BLIC,  a.  [piihlic,  Ff.  ]jiil>/inis,  Lat.J  belonging  to  a 
state  or  nation,  opposed  to  private.  Open,  notorious,  or  ge- 
nerally known.  Regarding  not  private  interest,  but  that  of 
the  coniimuiity,  applied  lo  persons.  Open  for  general  en- 
tertainment, followed  by  /toitse. 

PU'BLIC, !.  the  general  body  of  a  state,  tiatim,  or  man- 
kind ;  the  people.     General  notice. 

PU'BLICAN,  s.  [from  puUicus,  public,  Lat.J  a  toll-gatherer. 
In  low  lanp;uage,  one  who  keeps  a  public-housc. 

PUBLICATION,  s.  [from  pMiciis,  public,  Lat.J  the  act 
of  making  generally  known,  or  of  common  use  ;  promulga- 
tion ;  edition. 
,  PU15LICKLY,  ad.  in  the  name  of  the  community  ;  openly. 

PUIJLICKNBSS,  I.  state  of  belonging  to  the  comnumity  ; 
opeiuie-M  :  state  of  beini(  generally  kncrwnor  public. 

PUCLICK-SPl'IUTED,  a.  having  reganl  to  the  general 
advantage  above  private  good. 

To  PUBLISH,  V.  a.  [pMir,  Vr.  from  publiciis,  public,  Lat.J 
to  discover  or  make  generally  known.  To  put  forth  a 
book. ■ 

PUBLISHER,  s.  one  who  makes  public  or  generally 
known.    One  who  puts  a  book  into  the  world. 

PU'CELAGE,^  [t'r.]  a  state  of  virginity. 

PUCERON,  the  name  giv;-n  by  naturalists  to  a  small 
insect  of  a  oeculiar  nature,  frequently  found  on  the  young 
branches  of  trees  and  plants,  often  in  such  clusters  as  wholly 
to  cover  them. 

PUCK,  s.  (perhaps  the  same  with  pug)  some  sprite  mong 
the  fairies,  common  in  romances. 

To  PU'CKER,  V.  a.  to  gather  into  corrugations ;  to  con- 
tract into  folds  or  plications. 

PUDDKR,.f.  See  Pother. 

To  PU'DDER,  1'.  n.  (see  Pother)  to  make  a  tumult  or 
bustle.     Actively,  to  perplex  ;  to  confound. 

PUDDING,  J.  [/;i«iiH^,Swed.J  a  kind  of  food  boiled  in  a 
bag;  or  sfnftcd  in  some  parts  of  an  animal ;  or  baked.  The 
gut  of  an  anin\af. 

PU'DDING-TIME,  i.  dinner-time,  or  time  to  begin  din- 
ner, the  pudding  being  formerly  the  lirst  dish  served  up. 
Nick  <'f  tune  ;  critical  minute. 

PUDDLE,  *.  a  dirty  plash  of  mud  and  v»ater. 

To  PUDDLE,  V.  rt."to  make  muddy. 

PU'DDOCK,  or  PU'RROCK,  s.  [for  paddock,  or  parroch] 
a  proviuf  iai  word  for  a  small  inclosure. 

I'U'DENCY,  s,  [from  pudens  Lat.]  modesty  ;  shamefa- 
ced ness. 

PUDI'CnX  *.  [.from  puiki,  it  shames,  Lat]  modesty  ; 
•hastitv. 

PUDl'ClOUS,  {pudishious)  a.  [from  piirfet,  it  shames,  Lat.] 
ehaste :  modest.  .  . 

PUDU,  >.  in  zoology,  a  very  small  species  of  sheep,  a 
native  of  the  Andes,  in  South  America. 

PU'ERILK,  a.[Fr.  from  piier,  a  boy,  Lat.J  resembling 
or  becoming  a  boy  or  child;  childish;  boyish;  silly; 
weak. 
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PUERI'LlTi;;,  s.  [pucrilit'e,  Fr.  from  jxier,  a  lioy,  Lat.J 
boyishness  ;  childishness. 

J'UE'RPERAL,  a.  [from  puer,  a  child,  and  pario,  I  bear, 
Lat.J  belonging  to  childbirth, as pKO-ctraifevcK 

PUET,  f.  SeePEWHT. 

PUFK,  s.  [pof,  Bel^.J  a  quick  blast  of  b*-eat1i.  A  small 
blast  of  wind.  Amushroon:.  Any  thing  light,  porous,  and 
swelled  witli  wind.  An  instrument  used  to  powder  hair 
with.     Anv  h\  perbolical  or  exiiggeraled  cuinnienj<!ation. 

To  PUI-F,  r.  n.  [hoffiin,  Belg.l  to  s^vell  the  cheeks  with 
included  breath.  To  bluw  vviiha  qnick  blast.  To  blow 
with  scornfu'.ness.  To  breathe  thick  and  hard.  To  com- 
mend to  excess,  or  without  reason.  Actively,  to  inflate  or 
make  swell  as  with  the  wind  ;  to  drive  witb  a  blast  of 
breath  scornfully.  To  raise  the  price  rf  goods  at  an  auction, 
by  inducing  others  lo  bid  beyond  their  value.  To  swell  • 
with  pritle. 

PUFFER,  s.  one  that  puffs. 

PUTl'B.ALLj  s.  a  sort  of  roundish  fungus,  opening  at  the 
top,  and  full  of  powdery  impalpable  seeds.  There  arc  ij 
English  species. 

PU  FFIN,  s.  a  water-fowl.  A  kind  of  lish.  A  fungus 
tilled  with  dust, 

PUTFY,  a.  windy  ;  flatulent.  Tumid,  turgid,  ai>plied 
to  style. 

PUG, «.  [pit^a,  a  girl.  Sax.]  a  name  giten  to  a  monkey,  or 
other  animal,  tenderly  loved.     A  sort  of  Dutch  dog. 

PUGH,  (/)«/')  interj.  a  word  used  to  express  contempt. 

PU'GIL,  *.  [piif^ille,  Fr.J  what  may  be  taken  up  between 
the  thumb  and  the  two  forefingers. 

PLKiNA'CIOUS,  {pugiidsfdoiis)  a.  [from  pvgno,  to  fight, 
Lat.]  fond  of  fighting.     Quarrelsome. 

PUGN.-X'CITY,  s.  [fromptigHo,  to  fight,  Lat.]  quarrclsoine- 
ness  ;  inclination  to  fight. 

PU'ISN  1'",  (;^im^)  «r.  [puisne,  Fr.]  young;  petty  incon- 
siderable ;  small 

PUrSSANCK,  s.[Fr.\  power,  stic!!?ih,  force. 

PUrSSANT,  a.  [FV.J  powerful,  niigSify,  strong,  forcible. 

PUKE,  s.  a  vomit,  an  emetic. 

To  PUKE.,  V.  n.  to  vomit,  lo  spew. 

PU'KER,  J.  a  medicine  causing  a  vomit. 

PU'LCHRITUDE,  {pulhitude)s.  [from  ptdeher,  fair,  Lat.] 
handsomeness,  grace,  comeliness  ;  the  reverse  of  deforaiifv. 

To  PULE,  I',  n.  [piuuler,  Fr.J  to  cry  like  a  chicken.  To 
cry  or  whimper  like  a  child. 

PU'LICOSE,  a.  [pidiecsiis,  Lat.  I  abounding  with  fleas. 

PU  1-lNG,  a.  [from  piaidtr,  Fr.J  sickly  ;  weakly  ;  crazy. 

To  I'ULL,  V.  a.  [pidhan,  Sax. J  to  draw  towards  one  with 
continual  violence.  To  draw  Ibrcibly.  To  pluck  or  gather, 
applied  to  fruits.  To  tear,  lo  rend.  To  draw  out  the  en- 
trails  of  a  fowl.  Used  with  dotvn,  to  subvert,  ruin,  or  c- 
niolish.  To  degrade.  Used  with  vp,  to  eradicate,  to  ex- 
tirpate. 

Pull,  s.  the  act  of  pulling  ;  pluck  ;  contest. 

PU'LLEN,  s.  [pulain,  old  Fr.J  poultry. 

PU'LLEIl.  s.  one  that  oiil!.>i, 

PU'LLET,  s.  I  poulet,  Fr.J  a  young  iien. 

PULLEY,  J.  [p^.-idio,  Fr.J  a  little  wlreel,  with  a  cl.ann'jl 
round  its  edge,  and  tinning  round  on  a  pivot. 

To  PU'LLULATE,  v.  n.  [ptdUo.Uw.]  to  germimile,  bud, 
spring,  or  sprout. 

PULMONARY,  PULMO'NIC,  a.  [from  pulmo,  the  lungs, 
Lat.J  belonging  to  the  lungs. 

PU'LMONARY,  s.  [pulmomim,  Fr.  from  pidmo,  the 
lungs,  Lat.J  the  herb  lungwort. 

PULP,  s.  [ptdpa,  Lat.  pidpe,  Fr.J  any  soft  mass.  JTIie 
soft  or  fleshy  part  of  fruit. 

PU'LPIT,  s.[ptdpitum,  Lat.]  a  place  raised  on  high,  where- 
in a  public  speaker  stands.  Tbe  higher  de.sk  iua  church, 
from  whence  the  ministerdelivers  his  sermons. 

PU'LPOUS,  a.  ffrom  vidj,]  soft :  pappy. 

PUi'LPOUSNESS,  3.  the  <iuality  of  being  pulpous.. 

PU'LPV,  a.soft;  pappv. 

J'ULSATION,  s.  [from  pulso,  to  beat,  Lat.]  the  act  o/ 


tvMting  or  moving  with  quick  strokes  against  any  thing  op' 
posing.  ,  ,  ., 

rUI^ATOR, *. ffromfii/w,  to  beat,  Lat.]  a  striker;  a 
boater. 

PUL'SE,  t.  ffrom  fnho,  to  beat,  L?«:.J  the  beatinR  or  throb- 
bing of  the  licart  and  arteries.  Alternate  expansion  and 
rontraction.  Oscillation ;  vibration.  Leguminous  plants. 
'J'a  feel  one's  jmheim^Mcs,  liguratively,  to  try  to  know  one's 
mind. 

To  PULSE,  V.  H.  to  beat  like  the  pulse. 

I'U'LSION,  (pii/WioM)  J.  {pulsus,  iiompello,  to  drive,  Lat.] 
tlic  act  of  forcing  or  driving  forward. 

I'U'LVERABLE,  a.  [from  pidms,  dust,  Lat.j  capable  of 
beinj;  reduced  to  dust. 

PULVERIZATION,  s.  the  act  of  reducing  to  powder. 

ToPU'LVERiZE,  v.  a.  [piiheriscr,  t'r.^  to  reduce  to  dust 
©T  pruvder. 

I'U  LVERUliENCE,  *.  [from  puMs,  dust,  Lat.]dustiness 
abundance  of  dust. 

PU'JjVIL,  .'.  [pulvilliim,  Lat.j  sweet  scents  or  odours. 

To  PU'LVIL,  «.  a.  to  sprinkle  with  perfumes  in  powder. 

PU'MA,  s.  in  zoology  a  large  animal  of  the  eat  tribe  which 
has  been  called  the  American  Lion.  It  is  very  tieree  and 
ravenous,  but  preys  principally  upon  cattle  and  defr,  and 
seldom  attacks  the  human  species. 

PU'MICE,  s.  Ipitmex,  Lat.j  the  slag  or  cinder  of  some 
fossil  brought  to  this  state  by  fire.  Its  texture  is  lax,  spongy, 
full  of  little  pores  and  cavities ;  it  is  of  a  pale  whitish  colour, 
and  is  founti  near  volcanoes. 

PUMMEL,*.    See  Pommel. 

PUMP,  s.  []H)mpe,  Belg.  and  Fr.j  a  machine  farmed  o. 
the  principles  of  a  syringe,  by  which  water  is  drawn  up 
from  wells,  &c.  A  shoe  wiUi  a  thin  turned  sole,  and  low 
ficej.  The  air  pump  is  a  machine  by  means  of  which  the 
^ir  is  emptied  out  of  vessels  and  a  sort  of  vacuum  created 
in  them  which  is  destructive  to  animal  life  and  is  at- 
tended with  many  curious  elTects  on  various  bodies.  See 
Plate. 

■J'o  PUMP,  «'.  M.  ]pitmpen,  Belg.]  to  work  a  pump.  To 
tlirow  out  or  draw  up  water  by  a  putnp.  Activelv,  to  ex- 
viniine  a  person  by  artful  interrogatories,  so  as  to  draw  out 
some  secret  from  him. 

PUMPER,*,  tlic  person  or  instrument  that  pumps. 

PUMPKIN,  s.  a  plant ;  the  gourd. 

PUN,  t.  (etymology  uncertain)  a  quibble  or  equivocation 
arising  from  the  use  of  a  word  which  has  two  different 
meanings.  , 

To  PUN,  V.  n.  to  quibble,  or  to  use  a  word  in  dffferent 
ineanin";s. 

To  PUNCH,  t'.  a.  [jwiiiconner,  Fr.j  to  make  a  hole  by 
driving  a  pointed  instrument.    To  beat  with  the  fist. 

PUNCH,  s.  a  pointed  instrument  driven  by  a  blow  to 
make  holes.  A  liquor  made  of  rum  or  biandy,  oranges  or 
lemons,  water  and  sugar.  The  bufloon  or  harlequin  of  a 
puppet  show,  from  pviuiiiellu,  Ital.     A  short  fat  person. 

PUNCHEON,  s.  [poiucuii,  Fr.]  an  instrument  driven  to 
make  a  hole  or  impression.  A  liauid  measure  containing 
eighty-four  gallons. 

PUNCHER,*,  an  instrument  that  makes  a  bole  or  im- 
pression, Vvhen  driven  by  a  hammer,  Ac. 

PUNCTILIO,  *.  I  Ital.J  a  small  nicety  of  behavionr.  A 
nice  point  of  exactness. 

PUNCTILIOUS  ((.nice;  exact;  too  nice  in  trivial  parts 
of  brce<ling. 

PU'NCrO,  *.  [;)i()if/o,  Span  j  a  nice  point  of  ceremony. 
Tl-.e  noint  in  fencing. 

PU'NCTUAL,  «.  fpoiic^ic?,  Fr.j  comprised  or  consisting 
in  a  point.    Exact;  nice;  punctilious. 

P.UN.CTUA'LITV',  *.  nice'ty  ;  scrupulous  exactness. 

PU'NCTUALLY,  n(/.  nicely  ;  exactiv  ;  scrupulously. 

PU'NCTUALN ESS,*. exactness;  nicety. 

PUNCTUATION,  *.  [from  pimctum,  a  point,  Lat.]  the 
•ct  of  tetting  the  stops  or  proper  pauses  to  sentences, 
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To  PU'NCTULATE.v.  ».  [from  puHctuUtn,  a  little  spc>, 
Lat.j  to  mark  with  small  spots. 

PU'NCTURE,  *.  \ptoictiit,  from  pioigo,  to  prick,  Lai.]  a 
hole  made  with  a  sharp-pointed  instrument. 
PUTs'DLE,  *.  a  short  and  fat  woman. 
PU'NGAR,  s.lpagm-us,  Lat.j  a  fish. 
PUNGENCY,  *.  tiic  power  of  pricking  or  causing  a 
sensation  of  acrimony  or  sharpness  on  llie  tongue.    'J"he 
power  of  affecting  the  mind. 

PU'NGENT,    a.  \pimgens,  from  mngo,  to  prick,  Lat.j 
pricking.    Affecting  the  toHgue  witli  a  sensation  of  sharp- 
ness oracridness. 
PUTVICE,  *.  [i>iin«i*e,  Fr. ]  a  bug;  a  wall-louse. 
PUNrCEOL'S,  (pimislieoiis)  a.  [from  pioiiceiis,  belonging 
to  Carlhage,  Lat.  because  the  purple  dye  was  used  by  tin- 
Phenicians  and  Carthaginians  in  the  greatest  perfection] 
purple. 
PU'NINESS, *.   pettiness;  smallness. 
ToPU'NISH,  V.  a.  [from  pnniu,  Lat.j  to   chastise;  to 
afljict  with  penalties  or  death,  for  the  commission  of  some 
crime. 

PUNISH  AB'.E, «.  \pimissable,  Fr.j  wortliy  of  punishment ; 
capable  of  punishment. 

PU'NISHABLENESS,  *.  the  quality  of  deserving  or  atf. 
niittin"  punishment. 
PU'NiSHER,*.  one  who  inflicts  pains  for  a  crime. 
PUNISHMENT,  ».[;j7mi**e)He/i<,  Fr.]  any  penally  or  paiii 
inflicted  on  account  of  the  violation  of  some  law. 

PU'NITIVE,  a.  [from  pimio,  Xo  punish,  Lat.]  inflicting 
pain  or  punishment  for  the  violation  of  some  law. 

PUNITORY,  a.  [from  pmiio,  to  punish,  Lat.j  punishing  ; 
tending  to  punishment.  Punitm-y  interest,  in  civil  law,  is 
such  interest  of  money  as  is  due  for  delay  of  paymciil,  or 
breach  of  promise,  &c. 

PUNK,  s.\pwig;,  Sax.]  a  common  prostitute  ;  a  strumpet ; 
whore. 

PU'NSTER,  *.  [from  ;?wn|  a  quibbler;  a  Io»v  wit,  who 
endeavours  at  reputation  by  using  words  llial  have  a  double 
meaning. 
To  PUNT,  V.  n.  to  plav  at  basset  or  ombre. 
PU'NY,  0.  [;>?«■*««,  Fr.}  young;  inferior.    Pedy. 
PU'NY,    *.   a   person    young    and   unexperienced.    A 
novice. 
To  PUP,  V.  n.  to  bring  forth  whelps  or  puppies. 
PUPIL,  *.  [pupilla,  Laf.jlhe  apple  of  the  eye.    A  scholar, 
or  one  under  the  care  ofa  tutor,  from  p«;>f//«*,  Lat.  ntpupiiU, 
Fr.    A  ward,  one  under  the  care  ofa  guardian. 
PUTILAGE,  ».  the  state  ofa  scholar  or  ward. 
PU'PILLARY,  a.   I  from    pnpitln,  a   person   under  ago 
committed  to  the  care  of  another,  Lat.]  pertaining  to  a  pupil 
or  ward. 

PU'l^PET,  ».  [povirie,  Fr.j  a  small  image  moved  by  springs, 
and  imitating  the  gestures  of  an  a«lor.  A  peisun  entirely 
under  the'dircction  of  another. 

PUPPETSHOW,  *.  a  drama  or  play  perforinc.l  by 
wooden-images  moved  by  wires. 

PU'PPY,  *.  [f»o»/)w,  Fr.  from  pupns,  a  baby,  Lat. ]  a  «  help, 
or  the  issue  of  a  female  dog.  A  name  of  contemptuous  le- 
proacli,  implying  a  person  to  be  unworthy  the  name  uf  a 
man. 

PU'RBECK,  a  peninsula  in  the  S.  E.  part  of  Dorsetshire, 
long  famous  for  its  stone,  which  is  i:i  great  deniaiid  both  for 
paving  and  building.    Some  of  the  finest  kinds  lake  a  good 
polish,  and  are  much  used  for  chimney-pieces,  hearths,  Ac. 
Tobacco-pipe  clay  is  also  found  here  in  great  (piantitirs. 
There  are  several  towns  in  Purlieck,  the  principal  of  which 
13  Corfc  Castle,  already    taKen  iiotifc   of  in  its  proper 
place. 
PUHBLIND,  «r.    See  PoRKBi.iND. 
PU'RCHASABLE,  «t.  that  may  lie  jnrrchased  or  bought. 
To  PU'RCH  ASE,  r.  a.  \]ii(iclir>ssrr,  V  r.]  to  buy  for  a  price. 
To  obtain  at  aiiy  expense.    In  sea-language,  lo  draw  iiv 
•'  Tiie  capstan  piirc^Mw  apace." 
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PU'RCHASE,  .«.  [pourciat,  old  Fr.]  any  thing  bought  or 
obtained/or  a  price.  Any  thing  of  which  possession  is 
tiiken  any  other  way  than  by  inheritance. 

PU'RCHASER,  s.  a  buyer ;  one  that  gains  any  thing  for 
a  price. 

PURE,  a.  [pwus,Lat.  pur,  Fr.]  unsullied.  Clear,  un- 
altered by  any  mixtures.  Not  connected  with  any  thing 
extrinsic;  as," pm-e  mathematics."  Void  of  guilt,  or  sin. 
Not  vitiated,  applied  to  speech.  Mere.  Chaste.  .Ritually 
e)ean. 

PU'RELY,  ad.  in  a  pure  manner,  innocently,  merely. 

PU'RENESS,  s.  the  quality  of  being  free  from  mixture, 
composition,  guilt,  or  vitious  modes  of  speech. 

PU'RFILE,  s.  \ pomfilee,  I'r.J  a  kind  of  trimming  for  wo- 
men's gowns  made  of  tinsel  and  thread  ;  called  also  bobbin- 
work.  • 

To  PU'RFLE,  V.  a.'[pourfiUr,  Fr.]  to  decorate  wiih  a 
>»'rou!jht  or  flowcre<l  border ;  to  border  vvitli  embroidery. 

PCJ'IU  LE,  or  PU'RFLEVV,  *.  {-pourflie,  Fr.]  a  border  of 
eml'roidery. 

PUIICIATION,  s.  [from  ptirgo,  to  cleanse,  Lat.]  the  act  of 
cleansing  from  bad  or  vitious  mixtures.  Tiieact  of  cleans- 
ing ilie  body  downwards  hv  medicine.  Theact  of  clearing 
frOiH  the  imputation  of  guilt. 

PU'lKiATlVR,  a.  [piirsntif,  Fr.  from  pur^o,  to  cleanse, 
I.al.]  having  the  power  of  cleansing  the  body  by  stool.  Cu- 
lliartic. 

PU'KG ATOR Y,  s.  { pvrg^atoiie,  Fr.  from  purgo,  to  cleanse, 
J«it.]  a  place  where  departed  souls,  according  to  the  Romisli 
church,  are  cleansed  from  carnal  impurities  before  their 
reception  into  heaven. 

To  PURGE,  r.  n.  [;>H)g-ec,  ¥t.  pnrgo,  Lat.]  to  cleanse  or 
clear.  To  clear  from  guilt,  or  luiputation  of  guilt.  To 
evacuate  the  body  by  stool.  To  clarify  from  dregs  or  im- 
purities, applied  to  liquor. 

PURGE,  s.  a  medicine  which  deanses  tho  impurities  of 
the  body  by  stool. 

PU'RGEli,  s.  one  who  clears  away  any  thing  that  is 
noxious  ;  a  purjo  ;  a  cathartic. 

PURIFICATION,  s.  [Fr.  from  pnms,  pure,  a\u]  facio,  to 
make,  Lat.]  the  act  of  making  pure,  or  cleansing  from  fo- 
reign mixtures.  The  act  of  cleansiugfrom  guilt,  or  bodily 
impurities. 

PU'RIFICATIVE,  PURIFICATORY,  a.  having  the 
power  or  tendency  to  clear  from  impurities. 

PD'RIFIER,  s.  a  cleanser  or  refiner. 

To  PU'RIFV',  r.  ff.  \  pnrijicr,  Fr.  from  pnriis,  pure,  and 
fncio,  to  make,  Lat.]  to  cleanse  from  impurity,  tilth,  corrup- 
•tion,  barbarousness,  or  improprieties. 

PU'llIM,  a  solemn  feast  held  among  the  Jews  on  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  of  March,  in  memory  of  their 
.deliverance  from  the  conspiracy  of  llamau  by  Esther. 

V\J'l{lfiT,s.[pu)iste,  l"r.]  one  aflectedly  orsuperstiliously 
nice  in  the  use  of  uords. 

FU'RITAN,  s.  a  name  formerly  given  iu  derision  to  the 
dissenters  from  the  church  of  England,  on  account  of  their 
,  profess.ing  to  follow  the  pure  word  of  God,  in  opposition  to 
all  traditions  and  human  constitutions. 
.   PURITA'NIC.-^L,  «.  relating  to,  or  resembling  Puritans. 

PURITANISM,  s.  the  tenets  of  a  person  w ho  affects  ex- 
traordinary purity  in  religion. 

PURITY,  s.  [^puriii,  Fr.  from  ntirus,  pure,  Lat.]  cleanness, 
freeness  from  dirt,  foulness,  guilt,  uuthasteness,  or  foreign 
mixtures. 

PUilL,  s.  an  embroidered  border.  A  kind  of  medicated 
nalt  liquor,  in  which  wormwood  and  other  bitters  are  in- 
fused. 

To  PURL,  V.  n.  to  murmur  or  flow  with  a  gentle  noise. 
Actively,  to  adorn  the  edges  with  fringes  or  embroidery. 

PU'RLIEU,  {pirlew)  s,  the  borders  of  a  forest.  A  border 
or  inclosure. 

PURLINS,  s.  in  architecture,  those  pTeces  of  timber  that 
lie  across  the  rafters  on  the  inside,  to  keep  ihem  from  sink- 
ing in  tlie  witUlle  of  their  length. 
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To  PURLOfN,  ti.  rt.  etymology  uncertain  ;  to  steal,  o* 
take  away  the  property  of  another  privately. 

PURLOl'NER,  s.  one  that  takes  away  the  property  of 
another  privately. 

PURPART Y,  s.  [poiij-  and  parti,  Fr.J  share;  part  in 
division. 

PURPLE,  a.  I  pvrjmreus,  Lat. |  red  tinctured  with  blue. 
In  poetry,  red.     "  Purple  flood."  Ori/den. 

PU'RPLE,  *.  the  purple  colour  ;  a  purple  dress. 

To  PURPLE,  f.  a.^from  purpiir,  purple,  Uit.]  to  make  of 
a  red  colour  mixed  with  blue.    To  make  red. 
"■PU'RPLES,  «.  (without  a  singular)  spots  of  a  livid  red  co- 
lour, which  break  out  iu  malignant  fevers.   A  purple  fever. 

PURPLISH, a.  somewhat  purple.  ; 

PU'ilPORT,  s.  Ipourporte,  Fr.]  the  design,  eifect,  or  ten- 
dcncv  of  a  discourse  or  writing. 

To"  PURPOll r,  V. a.  to  show.    To  intend. 

PURPOSE,  s.  I proposilum,  from propono,  to  propose,  Lat. 
propos,  Fr.]  intention  or  design.  Ett'ect.  Consequence. 
Exaiiiple.     Suitableness  to  the  end  intended. 

To  PU'RPOSE,  V.  a.  to  intend,  design,  or  resolve.  Neu- 
terly,  to  have  an  intention;  to  have  a  design. 

PU'RPOSELY,  ad.  with  iiitenlioii  or  desi^^n. 

PUTtPRISE,  (;)!i//)Wre)  «.  [pourpris,  ohi  Fr]  a  close  or 
inclosure ;  also  the  whole  compass  of  a  manor. 

To  PURR,  V.  n.  to  murmur  like  a  cat  or  leopard  when 
pleased. 

PURSE,  s.  I  purs,  Brit.]  a  bag  iu  which  inoney  is  kept. 
'   To  PURSE,  V.  a.  to  put  into  a  purse.    To  gather  up  like 
the  mouth  of  a  purse. 

PU'RSENET,  s.  a  net  of  which  the  mouth  is  drawn  toge- 
ther by  a  siring. 

PURSEPROUD,  s.  haughty  on  account  of  wealth. 

PURSER,  s.  in  a  king's  ship,  is  an  otiicer  who  has  the 
charge  of  the  victuals,  and  takes  care  ihey  are  good,  welt 
laid  up,  and  stored.  He  keeps  a  list  of  the  ship's  company, 
and  sets  down  exactly  the  days  of  each  man's  admillance  to 

'PU'RSINESS,  PU'RSIV EN E.SS,  J.  shortness  of  breath. 

PU'RSLAIN,  .1.  Ijorliilaca,  Lat.]  in  botany,  the  peplis  of 
Linnaeus.  Tlie  British  species  is  the  water-pnrslain,  found 
in  niarslies  and  shallow  stagnant  H■ater^,  and  flowering  iu' 
September.  'J'he  sea-purslain  is  a  shrub  found  ou  the  sea- 
shore.     Cows,  sheep,  and  goats,  cat  it. 

PURSU'ARLE,  «.  fit  to  be  pursued.- 

PURSUANCE,  «.  the  prosecution,  process,  or  continua* 
tion  of  an  attempt. 

PURSU'.A.N'r,  a.  done  in  consequence  of  any  thing. 

To  PURSUE,  V.  a.  ^poursinrre,  Fr.J  to  chase  or  follow  as 
an  enemy  in  Older  to  sieze.  To  continue  an  attempt.  To 
follow  as  an  example.  To  endeavour  to  attain.  Neuterly, 
to  goon,  to  proceed.     A  French  idiom. 

PURSU'ER,  s.  one  who  follows  with  an  hostile  intention. 

PURSUIT,  (pursut)  s.  [pomsuite,  Fr.]  theact  of  following 
with  hostile  intent  on  to  take.  An  endeavour  to  attain. 
A  prosecution  or  continuation  of  a  d<"»ign. 

PURSUIV.'VNT,  (piirsiiaiit)  s.  [Fr.]  a  state  messenger. 
An  attendant  on  an  herald. 

PU'RSY  a-  Ipousslf,  Fr.]  fat  and  short-breathed. 

PU'RTENANCE,  s.  [appurtinance,  Fr.J  the  pluck  of  an 
animal. 

To  PURVE'Y,  V.  a.  [pmrvoir,  Fr.]  to  provide  with 
conveniences.  To  procure.  Neuterly,  to  buy  m  provisions.' 
Obsolete  in  the  first  sense. 

PURVE'YANCE,  s.  provisions.  Tlie  act  of  procuring 
provisions. 

PURVEYOR,  t.  one  that  procures  victuals.  A  pimp, 
procurer. 

PURVIEW,  (purvew)  s.  [poitrreu,  Fr.]  proviso ;  a  pro- 
viding clause. 

PU'RULENCE,  PU'RULENCY,  *.  [piindeiUns,  from  pus, 
corrupt  matter,  Lat.J  the  generation  of  matter  in  a  wound. 

PU'RULENT,  «.  Ipurulcr.tttt,  tTom  pin,  corrupt  matter, 
Lat.]  abounding  wiUi  matter. 


PUT 

1*US,  *.  [Ij;\.]  flio  matter  of  a  well-digested  sore. 

To  I'USrl,  V.  a.  I  pousser,  FrJ  to  tbriist,  or  drive  by  thrust- 
in;?.  To  rrcss  forward.  To  enforce  or  drive  to  a  coii- 
cliisioii.  'i'o  iniporluiie  or  teaze.  Neuterly,  to  make  a 
thrust,  effort,  or  attack; 

PUSH,  s.  a  thrust,  an  assault,  an  impulse.  A  forcible 
effort  or  struggle.  Kxigence  :  trial.  A  sudden  emergence. 
A  pimple  ;  a  wheal ;  pustule,  from  jutstvla,  Lat. 

PlT'SHRIl,  s.  one  who  pushes  forward. 

PUSHING,  rt.  enterprising  ;  vigorous. 

riJ'SHPIN,  i.  a  child's  play,  wherein  pins  are  pushed 
altematelv. 

PCfSILLANTMITy,  >.  [pmillanemiU,  Fr.]  want  of  cou- 
rage ;  meanness  of  spirit. 

PUSILLANIMOUS,  a.\pusiHanime,  Fr.J  void  of  courage. 
M<»an-spiriled,  or  narrow'-niindcd. 

PUSILLA'NIMOUSNIiSS,  s.  meanness  of  spirit. 

PUSS,  s.  the  common  appellation  for  a  cat.  A  sorry 
woman.    The  sportsman's  name  for  a  hare. 

PU'STULE,  t.  [from /»(«,  matter,  Lat. J  a  small  swelling 
or  tumor  filled  with  matter.     A   pioiple  ;    an  efHorcscencc. 

PUSTULOUS,  a.  abounding  in  pustules  or  pimples. 
,  ToPUT, «.  a.{puUer,Xo  plant,  Dan.  according  to  Junius] 
to  lay  down  or  deposit.  To  place  in  any  situation  or  con- 
dition. To  expose  or  apply  to  any  tliirg.  To  place,  repose, 
or  trust.  To  use  any  action  by  which  the  state  or  place  of 
«ny  thing  is  changed.  To  cause  or  produce.  Tupnt  by,  to 
turn  olf,  divert,  or  thrust  aside.  To  put  down,  to  bafHe,  re- 
press, crush,  degrade,  bring  into  disuse,  confute,  or  commit 
to  writing.  To  put  forth,  to  propose,  extend,  emit,  or  exert. 
To  put  in,  to  interpose  or  drive  to  harbour.  To  put  in  prac- 
tice, to  use  or  exercise.  To  put  off,  to  pull  off,  or  lay  aside  ; 
to  delay  or  defeat  by  some  artifice  or  excuse  ;  to  pass  off  by 
fraud  or  deceit ;  to  procrastinate  :  todiscarrt;  toobtrudeby 
false  appearances  or  recommencialions.  To  put  on,  or  upon, 
to  impute  or  charge  ;  to  forward  or  promote  ;  to  inijiose  or 
inflict  to  assume  or  take.  To  put  over,  to  refer.  To  put 
cut,  to  place  at  interest ;  to  extinguish,  applied  to  light  or 
sight  ;  to  shoot  like  a  plant ;  to  extend  from  the  body  ;  to 
drive  from  or  expel ;  to  publish  ;  to  disconcert.  To  put  to, 
to  kill  by  ;  to  punish  by  ;  to  assist  with.  To  put  to  it,  to 
l>erplcx,  distress,  or  press  hard.  To  put  up,  to  pass  bv  iib- 
revengcd  ;  to  expose  to  fate  ;  to  start ;  to  hoard  ;  to  liide. 
Neuterly,  to  go  or  move  ;  to  shoot  or  germinate.  Toputin, 
to  enter  a  liaven,  to  offer  a  claim.  To  put  off,  to  leave  land. 
To.put  to  sea,  implies  to  set  sail,  or  begin  one's  course.  To 
put  tip,  to  offer  one's  self  as  a  candidate ;  to  advance  or  bring 
one's  self  f«)rward.  To  put  up  with,  implies  to  bear  without 
resentment.  Synon.  Put  seems  to  have  a  general  sense  ; 
place  one  more  limited,  meaning  to  put  orderly  and  in  a 
proper  place. 

PUT,  s.  ail  action  or  state  of  distress.  A  clownish 
person.  A  game  at  cards.  A  put  off,  implies  a  shift  or 
excuse. 

PUTAGE,  t,  ^fputain,  Fr.J  in  law,  a  prostitution  on  the 
woman  s  part. 

PU'TANISM,  *.  \pittanitme,  Fr.]  the  manner  of  living, 
or  trade  of  a  prostitute  ;  whoredom. 

PUTATIVE,  a.  [putaiijf,  Fr.  from  puto,  to  think,  Lat.] 
supposed  ;  reputed  ;  imaginary. 

PUTID,  a.  [from  putco,  to  stink,  Lat.]  mean,  low,  or 
worthless.    * 

PUTLOGS,  or  PUTLOCKS,>.  short  pieces  of  timber, 
about  seven  feet  long,  used  in  building  scaffolds,  lying  at 
right  angles  from  the  wall,  and  serving  to  bear  the  boards 
on  which  the  builders  stand. 

PUTRE'DINOUS,  a.  [from  putrcsco,  to  putrefy,  Lat.l 
stinking ;  rotten.  "  A  pulredinous  ferment  coagulates  all 
humours,  as  milk  with  rennet  is  turned."   Flayer. 

PUTREFACTION,  /.  [putrefaction,  Fr.  from  putris, 
rotten,  and /ario,  to  make,  Lat-l^the  stale  or  act  of  growing 
rotten.  A  kind  of  fermentation  of  the  intestine  particles 
of  bodies,  which  tends  to  destroy  their  form  of  existence. 


PUTREFA'CTIVE,  o.  [from  putrit,  rotten,  and  faeio,  t9 
make,  Lat.  I  making  rotten. 

.To  PUTUEFY,  V.  a.  to  make  rotten,  Neuterly,  to  grow 
rotten. 

PUTRE'SCENCE,  i.iirovaputresco,  to  putrefy,  Lat.)  the 
state  of  rotting. 

PUTRE'SCENT,  a.  \putrescens,  from  piitresco,  to  putrefy, 
Lat.l  growing  rotten. 

PUTRID,  a.  Iputridus,  from  putresco,  to  putrefy,  Lat.] 
rotten,   corrupted.      A  putrid  fever  is  thiSt  ni  which  the 
humours  have  so  little  circulation,  that  they  fall  into  an  in-, 
testine  motion  andputrefv. 
,  PU  TRIDNESS,  s.  rottenness. 

PUTTER,  s.  one  that  states,  proposes,  or  places.  Fol- 
lowed bv  on,  an  inciter  or  instigator. 

PU  T'TINGSTONE,  *.  in  some  parts  of  Scotland,  stones 
are  lai<l  at  the  gates  of  great  houses,  which  they  call  putting 
stones  for  trials  ot  strength. 

PUTTOCK,  s.  a  buzzard.  See  Buzzard  and  Bit- 
tern. 

PUTTY,  s.  a  kind  of  powder  on  which  glass  is  ground. 
A  paste  made  of  white  lead,  <!tc.  and  linseed  oil,  used  by 
glaziers  to  fasten  glass  in  windows.  Tlie  powder  of  calcined 
tin  is  used  in  polishing,  and  giving  the  last  gloss  on  iron  and 
steel  works. 

To  PU'ZZLE,  f.  a.  [for  posile,  from  pose]  to  perplex  or 
confound  with  difiiculties.  To  make  intricate.  To  teaze, 
embarrass. 

PU'ZZLE,  *.  embarrassment ;  perplexity. 

PU'ZZLER,  s.  one  who  puzzles. 

PWLLHE'LLY,  a  town  of  Carnarvonslrtre,  in  Nortiv 
Wales,  (i  miles  E.  of  Newin,  260  miles  W.  of  London  ; 
and  has  a  good  market  on  Wednesdays,  for  corn  and  other 
provisions. 

PY'GARG,  *.  abird. 

PY'GMEAN,  a.  [from  pygmy']  like  a  pygmy.  Belongingf 
to  a  pygmy. 

PY'GMY,  s.  [pyknic,  Fr.  from  pi/gme,  a  cubit,  Gr.]  a  per- 
son belonging  to  a  nation  in  Thrace,  fabled  to  be  only  three 
spans  high,  and  to  have  been  devoured  by  cranes.  A  dwarl^ 
or  very  short  person. 

P  VLO'RUS,  s.  [(rompyle,  a  door,  and  euros  a  keeper,  Gr.J 
the  lower  orifice  of  the  stomach. 

PY'RAMID,  s,  [from  pyr,  fire,  Gr.  because  fire  alwayt 
ascends  in  the  figure  of  a  cone]  in  geometry,  a  solid,  stan(]- 
iugon  a  square  or  polygonical  oasis,  and  terminating  at  thb 
top  in  a  point.  The  pyramids  of  Egypt,  the  burial  place  of 
their  kings,  are  famous  both  for  their  height  and  magnitudes 
Tiiese  surprisiuf^  inoiiuments  of  antiquity,  which  baflle 
the  researches  of  the  deepest  antiquary  to.  fix  their  origin 
with  precision,  are  built  upon  a  rocky  bottom,  at  tlie  foot 
of  the  hiuh  mountains  which  run  along  tlie  aulieiit  course 
ot  the  Nile,  and  separate  Egypt  from  Lybia.  Various  have 
been  the  conjectures  how  and  when  they  were  built,  yet  no 
two  authors  agree  exactly  about  them  ;  however,  this  19 
certain,  that  they  arc  extremely  antient,  and  that  there  is, 
no  account  in  any  author  of  credit,  when  or  for  what  reason 
they  were  founded  ;  most  imagine  they  were  desi{E;ned  for 
tonibs,  though  there  is  no  discoverable  entrance  into  two 
of  them.  There  are  many  of  these  edifices  at  a  greater 
distance  in  the  desert,  of  which  very  little  notice  is  taken 
by  travellers,  llie  principal  pyramids  are  E.  S.  E.  of 
Gize,  a  village  on  the  Western  shore  of  the  Nile.  There 
are4of  them  that  deserve  the  attention  of  the  curious;  for 
though  there  are  7  or  8  others  in  tlie  neighbourhood,  they 
are  nothing  in  comparison  of  the  former:  the  two  largest 
pvramids  are  600  feet  in  perpendicular  height.  See 
plate. 

PYRA'MIDAL,  PYRAMFDrCAL,  a.  resembling,  pr 
having  the  form  of  a  pyramid. 

PYRAMI'DICALLY,  ad.  in  the-form  of  a  pyrami'4k. 
"  Thus  they  r'ncpyramidically."  Broome. 

I'VllAiSilS,  *.[Lat  and  Or.]  a  pyramids. 
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PYBE,  ♦.  [vm-a,  hat.]  a  pile  <o !«  burnt.  A  fuBoral 
pile. 

PYRENE  AN  MOU'NTA  INS,  w  P  yren  e  ES.mountaiiis 
wliicli  divide  France  from  Spain,  and  extend  from  tiic  Medi- 
terranean to  tlie  Ocean,  beiifg  alwut  213  miles  in  length. 
They  have  different  names,  according  to  the  different  places 
ill  wliieh  they  s^and.  There  are  only  5  passaijes  over  them 
from  one  country  to  the  other;  tlie  3  principal  of  which  are 
.  from  St.  S^t»asliaB  to  St.  Jean  de'Luz,  from  Paiinicluna  to 
St.  Jean  de  Luz,  and  from  Jon^ueira  to  Perpiffnan.  These 
mountains  yield  great  quantitie'S  of  timber,  witli  ahnndance 
of  pitch  and  tar. 

i   PYRET'ICKS,  s.  [horn pyretos,  a  ferer,  Gr.]  nie4icinc» 
which  cure  fevers. 

)  PYRETG'LOGY,  s.  [from  pyretos,  a  fever  and  logos,  a 
ilisconrse,  Or.]  a  treatise  on  fevers. 

_  PYRITES,  s.  [from  wr,  fire,  Gr.]  fircstone.  Compound 
metallic  hotlies,  found  in  detacheil  masses,  but  of  no  de 
terrainately  an(;nlarform.  _    • 

PY'ROSlANCY,  s.  [from  pyr,  fire,  aud  manttia,  AWvcol 
tion,  Gr.]  divination  by  fire. 

PYRO^METER,  s.  an  instrument  inventtd  by  Mf. 
Wedg^vood,  for  ascertaining  the  degrees  of  heat  in  farnaces 
and  intense  fire». 

PYROPHORF,  s.  in  chymistry,  compound  substances 
which  heat  of  themselves,  and  take  tire  on  the  admission 
of  atmospheric  air. 

PY'ROSOAIA,  .1.  in  natural  history,  a  very  remarkable 
phosphoric  zoopiiite,  which  is  sometimes  found  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  !wliicli,  when  they  are  numerous,  appears 
illuminated  witli  their  lustre. 

PYROTE'OHMCAL,  f  ;)//ro(e/(«i7ia/)  a.  [pyroieehmque,  Fr.] 
engaRed  or  skilled  in  fireworks. 

PYROTE'CMNICS,  (pi/ioiihnlis)  j.  [from  pi/n  fire,  and 
techne,  art,  Gr.]  the  art  of  em  ploying  fire  to  use  or  pleasure; 
the  art  of  fireworks. 

PROTE'CHNY,  ».  [from  pyi;  fire,  and  Uclme,  art,  Gr.] 


the  irt  of  mana?in"r  fire. 
PY'RRI 


"RRHONISM,  s.  [from   P;,r,ho,  tlic  founder  of  the 
sceptics]  scepticism,  or  uni"ersal  doubt. 

I'YX,  orPY'XIS,  s.  [Lat.]  the  box  in  which  the  Romans 
keep  the  host.  In  anatomy,  the  acetabaUim,  or  hollow  of 
the  hip-bone. 

Q. 

QIS  a  consonant,  the  sixteenth  letter  of  the  English  al- 
phabet, called  keu,  from  the  French  (/ueiie,  or  tail,  it 
beuiff  as  O  with  a  tail  to  it.  In  (he  Gothic  alphabet,  it  is  in 
the  form  of  an  O,  with  a  dot  in  the  middle.  Though  it  had 
a  place  in  the  Saxon  alphabet,  yet  they  generally  substituted 
ew  in  its  room,  spelling  f«e//n;i,  Sax.  to  quell  or  kill,  in  that 
manner.  The  q  is  never  sounded  alone,  but  in  conjunction 
with  «,  as  in  quibble,  qmirrel,  rpnit,  ijrMtc,  &c.  and  never 
ends  any  English  woi-d.*  As  ajiumeral,  Q  Mands  for  500; 
and  with  a  dash  over  it  thus,  q,  for  500,000.  Used  as  an 
abbreviate,  q  stands  for  quantity,  or  quantum.  Thus,  among 
physicians,  q.  pi.  is  qamttnm  plccit,  as  much  as  you  please  ; 
and  q.  3.  qiiuntum,  sirffint,  i.  e.  as  much  as  is  necessary. — 
Q.  E.  D.  among  mathematicians,  is,  q^wil  erat  rlcmmtstrmiUum, 
»■..<.  which  was  to  be  demonstra1<  d  ;  and  Q.  E.  1".  quod  erat 
faciendum,  i.  e.  which  was  to  be  done.  Q.  D.  among  gram- 
marians, is  qvxui  dictum,  i.  e.  as  ff  it  were  "said,  or,  as  who 
should  say. 

QUA  B,«.  a  sort  of  fish. 

To  QUACK,  f.  7!.  [qyaelien,  to  cry  as  a  goose,  Belg.]  to 
cry  like  a  duck  ;  in  tliis  sense  it  is  often  written  qnaahe, 
to  express  the  sound  better.  To  chatter  loudly  [and  boasl- 
ingly. 

QUACK,  t.  a  person  who  pretends  to  arts  which  he  does 
not  understand,  generally  applied  to  ignorant  pretenders  in 
physic. 

QU.A'CKERY,  s.  tlie  practice  of  physic  nifhout  judg- 
ment or  knowledge. 
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QUA'GKSALVER,  >.  one  who  brags  of  mcdichies'ftf 
salves;  a  mountebank  ;  a  medicaster  ;  a  charlatan. 

QUA'DRA,  s.  a  word  used  in  conqjosiition  from  giiadraut, 
Lat.  signifying  four. 

QU.ADliAGE'SIMA,  s.  [from  qundragesirnvs,  fortieth, 
Lat.]  is  a  denomination  given  to  Lent  from  its  consisting 
of  forty  days.  Hence  also,  the  first  Sunday  of  Lent  h 
called  Quadragesima  Siindai/,  and  the  preceding  Smidayf, 
Qmnqtiasesima,  Sexas^esimu,  Scptnageiimn. 

QU.'^DR.AGE'SIMAL,  a.  [from  qmdragesimns  fortieth, 
Lat.]  belonging  to  Lent :  used  in  Lent. 

QUA'DllANGLE,  s.  [from  quatuor,  four,  and  aiigulut,  an 
jlD«:le,  Lat.]  a  square  ;  a  figure  with  four  ri^ht  angles. 

QUADRA'NGULAR,n.  square,  having  four  right  angles. 

QUA'DRANT,  s.  [^quadrnns,  from  qnnttmr,  four,  Lal.J  llie 
fourth  part;  the  quarter;  acjuartcr  of  a  circle.  An  instru- 
ment containing  the  fourth  part  of  a  circle,  wiUi  which 
'altitudes  are  measured. 

QUADRA'NTAL,  a.  included  in  the  fourth  part  of  a 
circle. 

QUA'DRATE,  a.  [quadratus,  from  qiintnor,  four,  Lat. J 
square,  or  having  four  equal  and  parallel  sides  ;  divisible 
into  four  equal  parts.  Suited  ;  applicable  ;  u.^ed  with  to, 
from  quadraus,  Lat. 

QUA'DRATE,  f.-  a  square  or  surface  having  four  equal 
and  parallel  sides.  lu  astrology,  an  aspect  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  in  which  they  are  distant  90  degrees  frour  each 
other,  from  quadrat,  Fr. 

To  QUADRATE,  v. n.  \ptadro,  from  quatuor,  four,  Lat.} 
to  suit,  or  be  acconiodatC(' ;  followed  by  uitli. 

QUADRATIC,  a.  four-sciuaie  ;  belonging  to  a  square. 
Quadratic  Equations,  in  algebra,  are  such  as  retain,  on  the 
unknown  side,  the  square  of  the  root,  or  the  number  sought; 
and  are  of  (wo  sorts ;  first,  simple  quadratics,  where  the 
square  of  the  unknown  root  is  equal  to  the  absohile  number 
given  ;  secondly,  affected  quadratics,  which  are  such  as  have, 
between  the  highest  power  of  the  unknown  number  and  the 
absolute  number  giveu,  some  intermediate  power  of  the  un- 
known number.  ,     . 

QUA'DRATURE,  i.  \quadr«tura,  from  quatuor,  four,  Laf.J 
the  act  of  squaring.  The  first  and  last  quarters  of  the 
moon.     The  state  of  being  square  ;  a  quadrate  ;  a  square. 

QUADRENNIAL,  a.  [from  quatuor,  four,  and  anmin,  a 
year,  Lat.^  containing  four  years ;  happening  every  fourtlt 
year. 

QUA'DRIBLE,  a.  that  may  be  squared. 

QUADRI'FII),  rt.  [from  quatuor,  four,  and_/S«rfo,  to  split, 
Lat.]  cloven  into  four  parts. 

QUAD11ILATT.,RAL,  a.  [from  auatuor,  four,  and  latus, 
a  side,  Lat.]  having  tour  sides. 

QUADIOLATERALNESS,  *.  the  property  of  having 
four  right-lined  sides. 

QUADRILLE,  s.  [Fr.]  a  jame  at  cards. 

QUA'DRIN,  s.  \quadriuus,froni  quatuor,  four,  Lat.]  a  mfto; 
a  small  piece  of  money  in  value  about  a  farthing. 

QUADR1N0'MIC.4L,  «.  [from  quatuor,  four,  and  nomr/i, 
a  name,  Lat.l^consisti.ngoffour  denomiuairons. 

QUADRIP.A'RTITE,  a.  [from  quatuor,  four,  and  part, 
a  part,  Lat.]  having  ijinr  parts  ;  divided  into  four  parts. 

QUADKIPARTITELY,  ad.  in  a  quadripartite  distri- 
bution 

QUADRIPARTmON,  s.  a  division  by  four,  or  the 
taking  the  fonrdi  part  of  any  quantity  orniimher. 

QUADRIPHY'LLOUS,  ■«.  [from  quainor,  four,  Lat.  and 
phvllon,  aleaf.  Gr.J  havingfour  leaves. 

"QUADIIIR!'''ME,  «.  [from  quatuor,  four,  anA  renmt,  ar 
oar,  Lat.la  galley  with  four  banks  of  oars. 

QUADRISVLLARLE,  s.  \hom  quatuor,  four,  Lat.  aud 
syllable]  a  word  of  four  syllables. 

QUADRIVA'LVES,  s.  from  quatuor,  four  and  valrtc,  doois, 
Lat.]  doors  with  four  folds. 

QJJADRrVIAL,  a.  [from  quatuor,  four,  and  via,  a  way, 
Lat.  [having  £our  v  ays  meeftug  in  a  poiut. 
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■<JUA'1XIUPED,  t.  [from  quntuor,  four,  and  pw,  a' fogt, 
Ljit.J  ill)  aiiiiiial  lliat  goes  on  four  feet. 

QUADKUi'LE,  a.]qmdri^>lus,  from  quatnor,  four,  Lat,] 
fcur-fold. 


ToQUADRU'PLIGATE,v.a.  [mmdrxipliee  from  qufituoy, 
iir,  Lat.l  to  double  twice  ;  to  make  four-fold. 
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QUADllUl'LICATION,  j..  [t/itadruplieo,. (rum  ^uMim; 
four.  Lat.l  tlier  taking  a  thins;  four  times. 

QUADKL'1>[,Y,  nf/.  toatourfold  ouantity. 

QU.'ii'K  I'i,  1'.  ivip  [ I.at.  I  iiK|uire ;  seek.  A  word  made  use 
of  w  lien  a  thing  h  recommended  to  inquiry. 

'i'o  QUAFr,  f.  «.  jetjuiology  uiicertitin]  to  drink;  to 
•wallow  in  largo  drau^'jitii.    NeutcrW,  to  drink  much. 

To  QUAFl-'EK,  v.  «.  to  feel  out. 

QUAG G A,  s.  in  zoology,  a  iiwcics  of  wild  (lof&e,  .v.liicli 
iahabits  the  South  of  Africa. 

QUA'GGY,  rt.  boKgy  ;  not  solid. 

QUAGMIRE,  s.  [i.  c.  yiiaAino-  mire] a  bog  wjiich  trcmbhs 
under  ofie's  feet ;  a  sliakm<;  marsh. 

QUAIL,  s.  [(/i(ff(o7m,  lliil.]  a  bird  of  game,  pcrtiaps  so 
called  from  its  mournful  cry. 

To   QUAIL,  t'.  II.  \quclen,   Belg.]  to  ian};uis]i,  or  xro\r 
I      dispirited  ;  to  fade,  todccliiie.    Actively,  to  quell,  cru.^li, 
K    depress,  sink,  overpower.    Not  iisetl. 
^  QUAl'Ll'li'li,  i.  a    pipe    with    which  fowlers    allure 

quails. 

QUAINT,  «.  \pcmpiiis,  Lat.]  nice  ;  exact  to  excess. 
Subtilly  contrived,  fiiie  spun,  anVcled.    Neat,  pretty. 

QUAI'NTLY,  titl.  nicely  ;  exactiv  ;  artfullv. 

FQUAl'STNHSS,  t.  petty  elegance  ;  nicety. 
To  QL'.'\KR,  V.  V.  Iviiacaii,  Sax.]  to  shake  or  tremble 
•  •with  cold  Or  fear.    To  shake  witli  tlie  least  jog  or  mo- 
tion. 
■  QUAKE,  *.  a  shudder,  or  trembling  motion. 
"  ''QUA'KEGRASS,  f.  a  kind  of  grasu,  of  which  there  are  two 
^'     kinds,  the  small  and  the  common. 

QU.'VKEUS,  or  FUIKNDS,  a  reli«;ion»  sect  who  ma<le 
their  appearance  in  England  about  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century.  With  Christians  in  general  they  maintain  the 
dociriocs  of  the  Trinity,  the  divinity  of  Christ,  and  tlie 
atonement,  and  thediviiieautlioril.v'of  the.  sacred  scriptures. 
The  foundation  of  their  system  is,  that  God  has  conimiini- 
cated  to  every  man  a  portion  of  holy  light,  or  sacred  instruc- 
tion, bv  the  iiilhiciicc  of  his  Spirit,  (o  v\hich  if  men  will  give 
lieed  tfiey  will  grow  in  wisdom  and  grace,  and  be  made  (it 
fbreverjasting  glory.  As  they  believe  that  the  aid  of  the 
Spirh  is  most  enectually  sought  in  silence  of  mind,  thoy  do 
not  so  generally  as  other  Christians  celebrate  their  worship 
aloud  by  preaching  and  .prayer,  but  wait  till  they  deem 
Ihemselves  moved  l)y  the  Spirit  of  God  l>efore  they  enter 
on  any  ministerial  exercise.  They  do  not  administer 
baptism  or  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  regard  titles,  oaths,  and 
war  as  unlawful. 

QUALIFlC.\TION,  s.  {qmdijication,  I'r.]  that  which 
makes  any  person  or  thing  tit.  Anaccoinplishment.  Abate- 
ment ;  diminution. 

To  QUA'LIEY,  v.  a.  \/pinIifie);  I"  r.]  to  accomplish ;  to 
render  fit  for  any  thing  or  cuiployment.  To  abate,  soften, 
or  diminish.     To  mod  it  y  ;  lo  regulate. 

QUA'LITY, «.  (//»a/!/M,  from  tpialit,  of  what  kind,  Ijat.  | 
nature,  rQlalively  consi(lcre<l.  A  properly  or  accident. 
Disposition  or  temper.  Virliie  or  vice.  Character.  Ac- 
complishment. Rank.  IS'obility.  Persons  of  high  Pdnk 
collectively. 

QUALM,  (f/HrtttHi)  s.  [caeahn,  a  sudden  stroke  of  dcuih, 
Sa.v.  la  sudden  fit  of  sickness,  or  sickly  languor. 

QUA'LMISn,  {i/nfiwiHii/i)  a.  seized  with  sickly  languor. 

QU.\MDA'RY,  s.  [i/it'cit  (Urai  je  !  what  shall  I  say  about 
it.'  Fr.  iSAi»««Jadoubt;  a  state  of  i«jr4)lt.\ity  and.uuver- 
taintv.     A  low  word. 

Ql:AXGST,orQUAMSI,  an  inland  province  in  tne.S. 
of  China.  It  produces  plenty  of  rice,  being  watered  by 
several  lar^e  rivers.  The  southern  part  is  a  flat  country, 
Jiid  well  culUvated;  but  the  noitbern  is  till!  of  ii-ou»taiiis 
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coTMcd  with  tr^es.  It  contains  laincs  of  all  sort.s ,'  ami 
particularly  a  gold  mine.  They  have  a  particular  tree,  otf 
whose  pith  they  make  brca<l ;  and  there  arc  little  inseit» 
which  produce  white  wax.  A  prodigious  number  of  wild 
animals,  curious  birds,  aud  unCommbii  insects  are  found 
here.    The  capital  is  (juic  hug,  or  Koueiliug. 

QUANG-TONG.  QUAMTUM,  or  CANTON,  a  pro- 
vince of  (^hina.bound.ed  on  the  E.  by  Iviaiig-Si,  and  Fokien  ; 
on  the  S.  by  the  Ocean  ;  aiid  on  ilie  W.  by  Tonquin.  It 
is  diversified  by  valleys  and  mountains,  and  yields  two  croij* 
of  corn  in  a  year.  It  abounds  in  gold,  jewels,  silk,  pcarl.i, 
tin,  quicksilver,  sugar,  brass,  iron,  sleel,  sallpelre,  ebony, 
and  several  soils  of  odoriferous  wood  ;  bc?i(le  friiils  «>t* 
all  sorts.  They  have  lemons  of  the  size  of  a  man's  hesid; 
and  another  sort  which  grows  out  at  the  trinik  oflhetrrr-. 
whose  rind  is  veiy  hard,  and  contains  a  great  iiumlJer  .f 
little  cells  full  of  an  excellent  yellow  pulp.  They  have  ^ 
prodigious  number  of  ducks,  whose  eggs  they  liiilcli  in 
ovens;  and  a  tree,  whose  wood  is  remarkably  hard  aiul. 
heavy,  and  thence  called  iron  wootl.  The  mountains  ar'». 
covered  with  a  sort  of  osiers,  which  creep  along  the  ground, 
and  are  so  tough  that  they  make  baskets,  hurdles,  mats,  ami 
rwpes  of  them.     Canlmi  is  the  capital. 

QUA'NTITY,  [ijHiniiiiiis,  from  t/iM»tits,  liov  much,  Liiti^  . 
that  property  of  a  tinng  which    answers  to  the  question, 
Aojt)  much?   that  which  can  be  increased  or  diminislicd. 
In  grammar,  the  length  of  time  used  in  prouounciog  >i 
syllable. 

QUANTUM,  s.  [Lat.l  quantity  ;  or  amount.  "  The 
^i(n»/i(;«  of  presbvterian  metit."  tS'i/i/V. 

QUA'RANTAIN,  (iUA'RANTlSJE.  s.  Iquavaiitrtin,  y/.] 
the  space  of  forty  da>s,  which  a  ship's  crew,  coming  from 
places  artectfd  with  the  plague,  is  obliged  to  observe,  with 
out  intercourse  or  commerce  with  ollieis.  - 

To  QUA'RUKL,  v.  «.  \ijiifrclUr,  IV.]  to  debate,  dispute, 
or  fall  nito  variance  ;  to  scullle,  squabble  tight. 

QUA'RREL,  s.  [iiucrelle,  Fr.j  ;i  sciitlie,  petty  fight,  b'awl, 
contest,  or  dispute.  A  cause  of  dispule.  Somi-thing  l|iat 
gives  right  to  mischief  or  reprisal.  Objection  ;  ill-w  ill.  Au 
arrow  with  a  square  head,  from  t/uailre/la,  Ital. 

(H'A'RRKLIXR,.*.  he  who  (pmrrel.^. 

(ilJARRELLOU.'s,  «.  \'ji<e>tlkifx,  Fr.|  pelulunt;  oasily 
provoked  to  enmity  ;  quarielsome. 

QUA'RRELSOMF,  n.  inclined  to  brawls;  easily  pro. 
voked  ;  choleric;  iriascible;  petulent. 

QU.'\  RRI'.I.SOMELY,  <«/.  in  a  quarrelsome  ^ua^n,cr  j- 
pctulantlv  ;  cholericlv. 

Q  ARHLLSOMENESS,  *,  peiulance  ;  choleric, 
ness. 

QU.A  RUY,  s.  [qitarrt,  Fr.]  a  sqnafe.  Game  flown  at  bv 
u  hawk.  A  mine  whence  stofies  are  ijug.  An  arru^v  ^titl^ 
a  s<|iiare  head,  from  t/uadretru,  Fr. 

'1  o  QU  A  RRY,  V.  n,  to  prey  upon,     A  low  word. 

QU'V'RRYiMAN,  J.  one  who  digs  in  a  quarry. 
■  QU.\RT,    {qimwit)  t.  [ifmirl.   Ft.]   the    fourth  part  q(  4 
galior.    A  vesselwhich  hohlsihe  fourib  part  of  a  gallui. 

QUA  RTAN,  *.  [fi(»iiw/««it(«,  (ourth,  Lat. J  an  ague  ^i>i 
pening  every  fotnlh  day. 

QlJARTATiON,  UiuuKHathini)  s.  [from  qiutrtns,.ifinri)i, 
Lat.]  an  operation  made  by  refiners,  wherein  a  ftairth  par^t 
of  gold  and  three  parts  of  silver  are  compounded. 

QUA'RTER,  (qiMin-lev)  s.\qimitier,  Fr.]  a  fourth. pai;t 
A  region  of  the  skies,  alluding  to  the  siaiiv.'n's  card,  pr.lJii' 
four  points  in  the  horizon.  A  particular  part  of  a  to,\\n  c,r 
country.  The  place  where  soldiers  are  lodged.or  stii.tioncfi, 
A  proper  station.  Merev,  or  paidon  of  life  siw'Wn  liyiji 
conqueror.  A  measure  of  eight  buslicli.  A  part  of  a,  shoe, 
which  makesup  one  side  ol'tlie  heel,  ami  contains  the.str:i|» 
whicii  holds  the  tmckle.  A  clet^4>r  cUigk  in  a  lioae's  hft^i 
from  top  to  bottom. 

To  QUA'RTER,  {itnmn-tef)v.  a.  to  divide  iot(»  four  pprfs. 
To  divide,  or  break  by  force.  To  station  or  lodge  soldiers. 
To  divide  into  regions.  To  feed  or  diet.  To  bear  a.viii;  a^ 
ipendage  to  one's  hereditary  arms.    To  iodjfc. 
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QUA'RTfellAGE,  {quawrternje)  I.  a  quarlcily  allow- 
ance. 

QUA^RTEUDAY,  (quafrtcrday)  t.  one  of  tlie  days  l)y 
vliich  the  jear  is  divided  into  four  parts,  and  ou  which  rents 
are  paid. 

yUAHTERDE'CK,  {qmwrterdick)  t.  the  sliort  upper 
deck  of  a  shin. 

QUA'RThRLY,  {qiiau-rterli/)  a.  contwining  a  fourth 
|).Trl. 

QUA'RTERLY,  {qnawrterly)  ad.  once  in  a  quarter  of  a 
Vear. 

QUARTER  MASTER,  (qnau-rtenmster)  I.  one  who  re- 
gulates tiic  (iiiarlers  or  lodgings  of  soldiers. 

QU.'MITERN,  {qnaartern)  s.  a  gill,  or  the  fourth  part  of 
a  pint. 

QUA'RTERSTAFF,  {qmwrterstnff)  s.  a  staff  of  defence, 
*o  ciilled  from  the  mamierof  iisinfjit ;  one  hand  beinjr placed 
on  the  middle,  and  the  other  half  way  between  that  and 
tlie  end. 

QUA'RTILR,  (?ii«K)<iVe)  s.  an  aspect  of  tlie  planets  when 
they  are  three  sij^iis,  or  90  degrees,  distant  from  each  other ; 
ana  is  marked  thus,  □ 

QLJA'RTO,  {iiumn-tu)  t.  [from  qnarlns,  fourth,  Lat.]  the 
size  of  a  book  in  which  a  sheet  is  doubled  so  as  to  contain 
four  leaves. 

QUA'RTZ, .?.  in  mineralogy,  a  variety  of  siliceous  earths, 
mixed  with  a  small  portion  of  lime  cir  alumine. 

To  QUASH,  1'.  «.  \qiiasso,  Lat.  quassen,  Beljf.J  to  crush  ; 
to  squeeze.    To  subdue  suddenly.  To  make  void,  or  annul, 
Neuterly,  to  be  shaken  with  a  noise. 
,    0UASH,  J.  a  ponipion. 

'  To  QUA'SSA TE,  t>.  a,  [from  qmsso,  to  shake,  Lat.J  to 
shake  or  brandish. 

QUASSATION,  s.  [from  ^lasso,  to  shake,  Lat.]  a  brand- 
ishinsior  shaking. 

QUATE'RNARY,  s.  [fttaternarim,  from  ^uatum;  four, 
I^at.!  the  number  four. 

QUA'TER-COUSINS,  {Uterhuzens)  fourth  cousins,  which 
is  the  last  degree  of  kindred. 

QUATE'RNION,  s.  [qnaternio,  from  quatitor,  four,  Lat.] 
the  number  four. 

QUATRAIN,  t.  Iquairain,  Fr.]  a  stanza  consisting  of  four 
lines  rhvniin^'  alternately. 

QUA'VER,  s.  a  note  in  music,  two  of  v»biclr  make  a 
crotchet. 

t  To  QUA'VER,  1'.  »i.  [cuavan,  8ax.J  to  shake  the  voice ; 
to  speak  or  shig  with  a  tremulous  voice.  To  shake;  to 
vibrate. 

QUAY,  (kejD  s.  \qvni,  Fr.]  a  key,  or  artificial  bank  on  a 
sea  or  river,  whereon  goods  are  landed. 

QUEAN,  {qr.ccn)  s.  a  worthless  woman  ;  a  strumpet ;  a 
drab;  a.jade. 

QUE'ASINESS,  {queizituss)  *.  the  sickness  of  a  nauseated 
ttomach. 

QUE'ASY,  {qneezji)  a.  (of  uncertain  etymology)  sick 
with  nauscousness.  Squeamish  ;  causing  nauseousness ; 
fast-idions. 

QUEBEC,  the  capital  of  Canada,  in  North  America, 
Almost  all  the  houses  of  Canada  are  built  of  stone,  and  its 
inhabitants  are  about  7000  in  number.  The  English  made 
several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  reduce  this  place  to  their 
obedience  ;  it  was  taken,  however,  in  1769,  by  gtiieral 
Wolfe,  who  havinsf  received  several  wounds  in  the  course 
of  the  action,  expired  just  as  his  troops  bad  obtained  a  com- 
plete victory.  Lat.  4C.  48.  N.  Ion.  71.  10.  W.  See  CapJ(1 
Breton.' 

To  QUECK,  r.  n.  to  shrink  ;  to  show  pain.    Obsolete. 

QUEEN,  s.  Icn-en,  Sax.]  a  woman  invested  with  sove- 
reign power.  The  wife  nf  a  king.  A  pictured  card  painted 
with  the  figure  of  a  queen. 

To  QUEEN,  V.  n.  .to  pkiv  the  queen. 

QUEEN  OF  THE  MEA'D'O'WS,  i.  iu  botany,  the  com> 
inon  nieadowsvieet. 

OUEE'NBOROUGH,  {Qxeinbtiir:)  an  aniicnt,  but  poor 
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town  of  Kent  in  the  Isle  of  Sheppey,  situaied  at  tiic  moufh 
of  the  river  Medway.  The  chief  employ inwit  of  the  in- 
Imbitants  is  oyster  dredging,  oysters  being  here  in  great 
plenty,  and  of  a  fine  flavour.  It  is  15  miles  N.  W.  of  Can- 
terbury, and  44  _E.  of  London.  Markets  ou  Monday  and 
Thursday. 

QUEEN  CHARLOTTE'S  .SOUND,  a  Sound  at  the  N.' 
extremity  of  New  Zealand,  near  Cook's  Strait,  lying  in  lat.  • 
41.  OS.  and  Ion.  184.  19.  B; 

QUEEN'S  COUNTY,  a  county  in  Ireland,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Leinster,  about  26  miles  square  ;  bounded  on  the 
N.  and  W.  by  King's  County  and  part  of'Tipperary,  on  the 
E.  by  Kildare  and  part  of  Carlow,  and  on  the  S.  by 
Kilkenny.  It  was  formerly  full  of  woods  and  bogs,  but  is 
now  much  improved.  It  contains  50  parishes,  about 
15,000  houses,  and  82,000  inhabitants.  Maryborough  is  the 
capital. 

QUICEN'SFERRY,  a  town  of  Linlithgowshire,  seated 
on  the  Frith  of  Forth,  where  it  is  not  more  than  2  miles- 
wide.  It  is  a  much  frequented  ferry,  and  is  9  miles  W.  of 
Edinburgh. 

QUEER, n.  odd;  stransfc  ;  particular. 

QUEE'RLY,  n»/.  particularly  ;  oddly. 

QUEF.'RNESS,  s.  odJness  ;  particularity. 

QUEEST,  *.  [from  qvcstus,  ]com plaint,  Lat.  according  to 
Skinnerja  ring  dove,  a  kind  of  wild  pigeon. 

To  QUELL,  ».  a.  [cipellan,  Sax.]  to  subdue  or  crush; 
originally,  to  kill.    Neuterly,  todie. 

QUE'LLER,  s.  one  that  crushes  or  subdues. 

QUE'LQUECHOSE,  {hilkshoze)  t.  [Fr.]  a  triflle  ;  a  kik- 
shaw. 

..  To  QUEME,  t).  ».  \cwetmn,  Sax.|  to  please.  An  old- 
word. 

To  QUENCH,  v.'a.Jcwoicen,  Sax.]  to  extinguish  fire,  allay 
thirst,  or  still  any  passion  or  commotion.  Neuterly,  to  cool  j 
to  grow  cool. 

QUE'NCHABLE,  a.  capable  of  being  extinguished,  allay- 
ed, or  appeased. 

QUE'NCHER,  *.  one  that  quenches  ;  an  extinguisher. 

QUENCHLESS,  «.  not  to  be  extinguished. 

QUE'RELE,  J.  [querela,  from  queror,  to  romplairl^  Lat.]  a 
complaint  to  a  court. 

QUERENT,  s.  \qncrena,  from  queror,  to  complain,  Lat.J 
the  complainant ;  tne  plaintitlV 

".  QUEItlMONIOUS,  a.  [qucrimonia,  from  queror,  to  C0m> 
plain,  Lat.]{iucrulous ;  complaining. 

QUERIMO NIOUSLY,  ad.  querulously;  with  com. 
plaint. 

,  QUERIMO'NIOUSNE.SS,  s.  complaining  temper. 
(  QU'E'RIST,  t. [from  qveno,  Lat.]  one  that  asks  a  question  ; 
an  inquirer. 

QUERN,  s.  \eweorn.  Sax.]  a  handmill. 

QUE'Rl'O,  s.  [corrupted  from  cucrpo.  Span.]  a  close- 
bodied  coat  or  waistcoat. 

QUERRY,  for  EQUERRY,  s.  fifm/cr,  Fr.j  a  groonx 
belonging  to  a  prince,  or  one  conversant  ialhe  stables  of 
a  king-.  _ 

QU  I'i'RULOUS,  a.  \queriihis,  from  queror,  to  complain. 
Lilt.]  mourning;  habitually  complaining. 

QUE'RULOUSLY,  aiL  in  a  complaining  manner. 

QUE'RULOUSNESS,  s.  habit  or  quahly  of  complaining 
nionrnfully. 

QUERY,  s.  [from  qufere,  Lat.]  a  question  or  inquiry 
which  wants  a  solution. 

To  QUERY,  II.  a.  to  ask  qncstioBs. 

QUEST,*.  [queste.Fr.  from  qsicro,  to  seek,  Lat.J  search  ; 
the  act  of  seeking.  An  impannclled  jury,  contracted 
from  inquest.  An  examination.  Searclics  collectively. 
Request. 

To  QUEST,  V.  n.  [qiiester,  Fr.J  to  go  in  search. 

QUE  .STANT,  s.  seeker ;  endeavonrer  after. 

QUESTION,  (the  tion  is  pron.  as  spelt  in  this  word  and 
its  following  derivatives)/,  [from  qvaro,  to  seek,  Lat.J  any 
thing  proposed  to  be  examined,  answered,  or  debated.  "The 
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•ub^jct  of  debate.    A  doubt.     A  trial.    Examination  by 
torture. 

ToQT}E'STION,  V.  n.  to  examine  one  by  questions;  to 
doubt,  or  be  uncertain  of.  Iseuterly,  to  inquire  ;  to  debate 
with  a  person  bv  interrojjatories. 

QUK'STlONAnLR,  a.  liable  to  doubt  or  dispute. 

QUKSTIONABLENESS,  s.  the  quality  of  being  ques- 
tionabie. 

,  QUE'STIONARY,  «.  inquiring  J  asking  "questions. 
'  QUE'STIONER,:?.  an  inquirer;  an  interrogator. 

alESTEONI.ESS.nrf.  certainly:  without  doubt. 
UESTMAN,  QUE'STMONGER,  *.  a  starter  of  law- 
suits or  prosecutioHS. 
QUE'STRIST,  t.  a  seeker  ;  a  pursuer. 
QUE'STUARY,  a.  f from  quwstus,  gain,  Lat.J  studious  of 
pro  lit. 
QUIB,  s.  a  sarcasm  ;  a  bitter  taunt. 

'QUIBBLE,  s.   [from  tpiidUhet,   what  yon  please,  Lat-l 
a  low  conceit  founded  on  the  mere  sound  of  words ;  a  pun. 
To  QUI'BBLE,  v.  n.  to  pun,  equivocate,  or  play  on  the 
mere  sound  of  words. 
QUl'BBLER,  *.  an  eauivocator. 

QUIBERON, a  small  peninsula  in  tlic dept. of Mort)ihan, 
to  the  N.  of  Belleisle  ;  also  a  small  island  called  the  point  of 
Qiiiberon,  separated  fron>  the  peninsula  by  a  channel :  the 
sea  next  it  is  called  the  Bay  of  Quiberon.  It  is  remarkable 
for  an  ill  conceived  and  unfortunate  expedition  against 
France,  of  English  troops  and  emigrants,  in  1795.  A  ter- 
rible slaughter  was  made  of  these  last  devoted  men,  who 
seem,  on  this  occasion,  to  have  formed  the  forlorn  hope ; 
they  were  pushed  foremost  iu  attack,  and  left  behind  in 
retreat. 

QUICK,  a.  \cu:ic,  Sax.l  living,  opposed  to  death.  Swift, 
opposed  to  slow.  Speedy,  opposed  to  delay.  Active,  nim- 
ble, or  sprightly.  Synon.  When  we  are  assuLions-Ai  work, 
wc  lose  no  lime:  wh^ixcxpedilwus,  we  defer  not,  but  finish 
inunediately  :  when  qukh,  we  work  with  activity.  Idlenrss, 
delay,  2,w!i  slowness,  are  the  three  defects  opposite  to  these 
Jhree  good  (jualities. 

QUrCKI.y,  «(/.  in  a  nimble,  speedy,  or  ready  manner. 
Synon.  The  word  wiickly  seems  more  proper  to  express 
the  nK>lion  with  whicn  we  act ;  its  reverse  is — shwly.  The 
word  soon  respects  the  time  when  the  action  is  performed  : 
its  reverse  is — lite.  The  word  spscdily  has  a  greater  relation 
to  the  time  we  employ  about  a  thing ;  its  reverse  is — lana; 
tine. 

QUICK,  s.  a  live  animal.  The  living  flesh,  or  sensible 
parts.     Not  in  use  in  the  first  sense. 

To  QUrCKEN,  V.  a.  [cuiccati,  Sav.]  to  make  alive. 
To  hasten.  To  actuate  or  excite.  Neuterly,  to  l>econie 
alive. 

QU'ICKENER,*.  one  who  makes  alive;  that  which  ae- 
celwates  or  actuates. 

QUICKEN-TREE,  J.  the  mountain  ash, 

QUl'CKGRASS,  *.  the  dog-grass. 

QUICKLIME,  s.  lime  not  quenclied  with  water. 

QUI  CKLY.rK/.  speedily  ;  nimbly. 

QUrCKNESS,  s.  speed  ;  swiftness.  Activity.  Sensibility. 
Sharpness ;  pungency. 

QUrCKS'ANF),  s.  a  moving  sand.    Unsolid  gron»id. 

To  QUrCKSE'i",  V.  n.  to  set  with  living  plants. 

QUrCKSET, .«.  a  plant  set  to  grow. 

QUTCKSUiHTED,  (quicksited)  a.  seeing  soon;  havuig 
a  sharp  sight. 

QUICKSrOHTKDN  ESS,  s.  sharpness  of  si-ht. 

QUrCKSILVEIl,  or  Mercury,  s.  a  fluid  mineral,  tlie 
heaviest  of  all  known  bodies  next  to  S"'"',  of  the  colour 
of  s'lver,  and  so  subtile  that  it  penetrates  the  parts  of  all 
olhei  mclals,  renders  them  brittle,  an<l  partly  dissolves  them. 

QUICKSILVERED,  a.  overlaid  with  quicksilver. 

QUI'DOANY,  s.  [qtadden,  a  quince,  Teut.J  confection  of 
quinces  made  with  sugar;  marmalade. 

(KjIDDIT,  J.  [from  qtMlihet,  what  you  please,  Laf. 
<^6/,  Fr.J a  sHbtletj  or  equivocatien.    A  low  >»ord. 
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QUI'DDITY,  [ipaddius, low,  Lat.]a  trifling  nicety,  orewtJ. 
Essence  ;  that  which  is  a  proper  answer  to  the  questioo, 
Quidcst?  What  is  it  ? 

QUIE'SCENCE,  t.  [from  quieseo,  to  rest,  Lat.]  a  state  of 
rest ;  repose. 

QUIESCENT,  a.  [from  quisesco,  to  rest,  Lat.J  at  rest; 
not  changing  place ;  lying  at  repose. 

QUI'ET,  a.  [from  quieseo,  to  rest,  Lat.J.  still;  from  dis- 
turbance motion,  passion,  or  strife.    Smooth.    Not  noisy. 

QOI'ET,  s.  [quiei,  Lat.]  rest,  repose,  tranquillity,  peace, 
security. 

To  QUI'ET,  V.  a.  to  calm,  or  make  silciit ;  to  put  to  rest ; 
to  pacify  ;  to  btill. 

QUiT/rER,  s.  the  person  or  thing  that  quiets. 

QUI'ETISM,  i.  the  doctrine  of  the  Quietists,  a  reli"ious 
sect  which  excited  great  attention  towards  the  close  of  the 
17lh  century.  They  professed  to  love  (iod  for  himself  in- 
dependent of  any  rewards  or  punishments.  They  believed 
that  the  souls  of  good  men  may  attain  in  this  world  to  a 
state  of  rest,  in  which  they  are,  as  it  were,  swallowed  up 
in  God,  and  have  no  need  of  prayer,  singing,  or  vows. 

QUi'ETLY,  ad.  without  uoise,  disturbance,  motion,  or 

f^ 's  IS  f  !i  n  (*  p 

QUIETNESS,  *.  a  state  of  mind  free  from  the  turbulence: 

of  passion. 

QUI'ETSOME,  a.  calm,  still,  undisturbed. 

QUI'ETU  DE,  s.  [quietude,  l'"r.]  repose  or  tranquillity.^ 

QUILL,  s.  [ctiidis,  Lat.]  the  hard  strong  feather  of  ttlt 
wing,  of  which  pens  are  made.  A  pen.  The  dart  of  n 
porcupine.  A  reed  on  which  weavers  wind  their  threads. 
An  instrument  with  which  musicians  strike  their  strings. 

QUI'LLWORT,  «.  in  botany,  the  isoctes  of  Linuueus. 
The  Bi  ilish  species  is  the  mountain  (|uillwort,  of  which  there 
are  three  varieties ;  the  long-leaved,  shortle«ved,  ami, 
flexible.  " 

QUILT,  *.  [kulclit,  Bclg.]  a  cover  made  by  stitching  one 
cloth  over  another  with  some  soft  substance  between  them. 

To  QUILT,  ».  a.  to  stitch  one  cloth  over  another  with 
some  soft  substance  betwetn  them,  --^> 
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QV  I'NAR  Y,  a.  [from  nuiuque,  five,  Lat.]  consisting  of  five, 

(QUINCE,  s.  Iquidden,  Fcut.]  a  fruit  somewhat  resembling 
a  pear. 

To  QUINCH,  V.  n.  to  siir;  to  floimce  as  in  resentment 
or  pain. 

QUINCU'NCIAL.  (</«i(i/ii>i«/i!«/)  a.  having  the  form  of 
a  quincunx. 

(JUI'NCUNX,  f,  [from  quinque,  five,  Lat.]  Quirmmx  order 
is  a  plantation  of  trees,  disposed  originally  in  a  square, 
consisting  of  five  trees,  one  at  each  corner,  and  a  filth  in 
the  middle  ;  which  disposition,  repeated  again  and  againi 
forms  a  regular  grove,  wood,  or  wilderness. 

QUINQUAGE'SIMA,  *.  [Lat.]  a  Sunday  so  called,  be- 
rause  it  is  the  fiftieth  day  before  Easter,  reckoned  in  wliol^ 
numbers.     Shrr«'e  Sunday. 

QUINQU.\'NGULAR.,  n.  [from  i/h/w^im?,  five,  viivl  angidut, 
a  corner,  Lat.J  having  five  corners. 

QUINQUARTICULAR,  a.  [from  qmnque,  five,  and 
articiilus,?in  article,  Lat.J  consisting  of  five  articles. 

QUI'NQUEFID,  a.  [from  quinque,  five,  and  findo,  to  split, 
Lat.]  cloven  in  five. 

QUINQUENNIAL,  a.  [from  quinque,  fire,  and  annus,  a 
year,  Lat.]  lasting  five  ytars ;  happening  once  in  five  years, 

(JUI'NSY,  *.  [corrupted  from  squinaHcy'\  an  inUammatory 
swelling  in  the  throat. 

(JUiNT,  s.  [quint,  Fr.]aseqnenee  offjve.  Commonly  ap> 
plied  to  five  cards,  at  the  game  of  piquet. 

QUl'NTAIN,  t^[qHinlain,  Fr.]a  post  with  a  turning  top, 
SeeQriNTiN. 

QUl'NTAL,  s.  [q.  d.  ceniale,  from  eenlum,  an  hundred, 
Lat.J  an  hundred  p()unds  w  eight. 

QUl'STESCENCE,i.  I  sometimes  accented  on  the  sceond 
syllable,  from  quintus,  fifth,  and  essentia,  an  essence,  L-M^ 
iii  alchyma,  the  liflhor  last  and  highest  essence  ;  an  extrail 
of  any  thing  coutaining  all  its  virtue^,  • 

fit 
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'  QTTTNTESSE'NtlAL,   (qinntcts'ensMat)  n.  consbting  of 
«;iutfifossence. 

QUI'NTIN,  s.  [ipt'ntdin,  Fr.]  an  upriglit  post,  on  the  lop 
of  whicb  is  a  cross  4urned  round  on  a  pin,  liaving  a  broad 
board  and  a  heavy  saiui  bag  at  eacii  end  ;  the  person  play- 
ing at  tlie  g-ame  nsed  to  strike  the  broad  board  with  his  lance, 
apil  endeavour  to  pass  by  before  the  sand-bag  could  strike 
liim>  in  its  revolution,  on  the  back. 

QUlNTU  HIjE,  a.[qinnltrplus,  Uomqtiinque,flve,  Lat.]  five- 
told.  _ 

QUIP,  t.  [derived  from  tihip]  a  sharp  jest  or  taunt ;  a 
sarcasm  ;  a  jeer  :  a  joke. 

To  QUII',  r.  a.  to  rally  with  bitter  sarcasms ;  to  taunt ;  to 
jeer, 

QUJ'QUI,  s.  in  zoology,  a  species  of  weasel  which  lives 
iinder  ground  in  South  America. 

<iUlUF,,  «.  \eh<rnr,  Fr.]  a  bc<ly  of  singers  ;  a  chorus. 
That  jparl  of  a  church  where  service  is  siinj;.  A  bundle  of 
pjper  consistinj;  of  24  sheets,  from  cahier,  1  r. 

To  Q5'll> I'.  ''.  "•  to  sing  in  concert. 

QpriMSTFIJ,  s.  one  who  sings  in  concert  at  divine  ser- 
vice ;  a  ch(>rister. 

QUIRK,  »t.  elyniology  uncertain  ;  a  rjnick  stroke  or  sharp 
fit.  A  smart  taunt.  An  artful  distinction.  Suhtiity  ; 
ev!ision. 

To  QUIT,  t'.  a.  part.  pass,  quit,  preter.  /  lave  quit,  or 
quitted;  [quitter,  Fr.j  to  discharge  an  obligation  of  duty  ;  to 
make  even.  To  set  free  or  discharge  from.  To  perform. 
To  clear  a  debt.  To  abandon  or  forsake.  To  resign,  or 
give  up. 

QUITCH-GRASS,  t.  [cticf,  Sax.l  dog  grass. 
_  QUITE,  ad.  Iquitte,  free,  Fr.  hence  tile  original  expres- 
sion, quite  and  clean ;  i.  e.  with  a  clean  riddance]  entirely  ; 
perfectly  ;  completely. 

QUITO,  a  province  of  Peru,  in  South  America-  The 
tountry  is  pretty  well  cultivated,  and  the  towns  and  villages 
are  populous.  The  air  is  exceedingly  temperate.  There  is 
much  gold  in  the  northern  parts.  It  is  surrounded  by  the 
Cordilleras  de  los  Andes,  and  is  generally  reckoned  about 
400  miles  long,  and  200  broad. 

QUITO,  a  town  of  S.  America,  capital  of  a  province  of 
the  same  name.  It  is  seated  in  a  pleasant  valley  between 
two  chains  of  the  Andes,  on  higher  ground  than  the  rest  of 
Iwbitable  Peru,  bein^  al)ove  300  yards  higlicr  than  the  level 
ftf  the  sea.  It  is  a  bishop's  see,  and  contains  several  convents 
and  an  umversity.  All  sorts  of  merchandise  and  commodi- 
ties are  exceedingly  dear,  on  account  of  the  ditficulty  of 
bringing  thera  hitlier.  The  inhabitants  amount  to  between 
60  and  fiO.OOO.     Lat.  0.  134.  S.  Ion.  78.  16.  W. 

QUITIIENT,  s.  a  small  rent  paid  yearly  in  token  of  sub- 
jection to  the  lord  of  the  manor ;  by  which  he  is  quit  and 
free  from  all  other  rents  or  services. 

QUITS,  inter),  a  word  used  when  any  thing  is  repaid,  or 
the  oppceite  parties  in  a  game  are  eveu. 

QUITTANCE,  s.  Iqnittaiice,  Fr.J  a  discharge  from  debt 
or  obligation.    A  return  or  recompence.    An  acquittance. 

QUI'TTER,  s.  a  deliverer.  The  scoria  or  dross  of  tiu. 
The  matter  of  a  sore  or  wound. 

QUrnERBONE,  s.  a  hard  round  swelling  on  the  coro- 
net, between  the  heel  and  the  quarter  ot'a  horse's  foot. 

QUrVEIV,  [perhaps  corrupted  from  couvrir,  to  cover, 
y^A  3  case  for  arrows. 

To  QUI'VER,  I),  n,  to  quake  ;  to  play  to  and  fro  with  a 
trerhblino;  motion. 

QUi'\  EKED,  a.  furnished  with,  or  placed  in,'  a  quiver. 

QUO'DLIBET,  *.  [Lat.J  a  nice  point,  or  subtilty;  a 
quirk. 

QUODLIBETA'RI AN,  s.  [from  <7«orf/iJf<,what  you  please, 
Lat.J  one  who  talks  or  disputes  on  anv  subject. 

QUODLIBE'TICAL,  a.  [from  quodlibet,  what  you  please, 
Lat.]  not  restrained  to  a  particular  subject. 

QUOIF,  or  COIF,  s.  [eoeffe  or  coiffe,  Tr.J  a  cap.  Particu- 
larly applied  to  that  worn'by  a  seijeant  at  law. 

QUOl'FFURE,  s.  [eoeffure  or  coiffure,  Fr.]  hcad-drfss. 
780       -  , 
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QUOIN,  orCOfN, ».  [eoiii,  Fr.]  a  coriipr.  A  wedge  used 
in  raisingcaunon,  and  for  keeping  things  lirm. 

(JUOrF.S,  orCOlTS,  t.  a  game  played  by  throwing  any 
thing  from  one  stated  point  to  another.' 

To  QUOIT,  f.ji.  to  play  at  quoits;  to  throw  from  place 
to  place.     Actively,  to  throw. 

QUONDAM,  !.  [Lat.]  having  been  formerly.  A  ludi- 
crous word. 

QUO'RUM,  «.  [from  quorum,  the  first  word  in  the  com- 
mission] a  bench  of  justices;  one  in  a  commission  without 
whom  tiie  rest  cannot  act. 

QUOTA,  s.  [from  qmtus,  how  much,  Lat.J  a  share  or  pro- 
portion. 

QUO'TATIOK,  s.  the  act  of  producing  the  passages  of  an 
author,  either  to  illustrate  or  confirm.  A  passage  produced 
from  some  author.     Citation. 

To  QUOTE,  t'.  a.  [quoter,  Fr.]  to  cite  a  passage  from  an 
author. 

QUOTER,  s.  he  that  quotes  ;  a  citer. 

QUOTH,  v.imperf.  [from  cwothan,  to  speak  or  say,  Sax.J 
he  says  or  said  ;  though  sometimes  applied  to  the  first  per- 
son, as  quotli  I ;  but  never  properly  to  the  second. 

QUOTl'DI  .\N,  a.  [from  quotut,  how  much,  and  dies,  a  day, 
Lat.]  happening  every  day  ;  daily. 

QUOTI'DIAN,  s.  [from  quotus,  how  much,  and  diet,  a 
day,  LatJ  a  fever  that  returns  every  day. 

(iVO'llEST,  (qu6shient)s.\quotient,  Fr.  from  quoties,  how 
often  1  Lat.]  the  number  which  shews  how  often  a  smaller 
number  is  contained  in  a  greater,  or  how  often  the  divisor  is 
contained  in  the  dividend. 

QUO-WARRA'NTO,«.  is  a  writ  which  lies  against  a  per- 
son or  corporation  that  usurps  any  franchise  or  liberty 
against  the  king,  as  to  have  a  fair,  market,  or  the  like,  ia 
order  to  oblige  the  usurper  to  shew  by  what  right  or  title  be: 
holds  or  claims  such  franchise. 

RIS  the  seventeenth  letter  of  the  alphabet,and  is  called  » 
canine  letter  because  the  pronunciation  of  it  resembles 
the  snarling  of  a  cur.  Its  sound  is  uniform.  In  words  de- 
rived from  the  Greek  it  is  followed  bv  au  /;,  as  in  rhapsody, 
&c.  Used  as  a  numeral,  R  antiently  stood  for  80,  and 
dashed,  thus,  r,  for  80,000 ;  but  the  Greek  p  signified  100. 
In  the  prescriptions  of  physicians,  11  stands  for  recipe, 
or  take. 

To  RA'BATE,  v.  n.  [ralatire,  Fr.]  in  falconry,  to  recover 
a  hawk  to  the  fist  again. 

To  RA'BBET,  v.  a.  [rahalre,  or  raboter,  Fr.]  to  plane  or 
cut  channels  in  boards,  so  as  to  make  them  fit  each  other. 

RA'BB  ET,  s.  a  joint  made  by  paring  two  pieces  of  wood 
so  as  to  wrap  over  each  other. 

RABBI,  or  RABBIN,  s.  [from  rah,  Ileb.j  a  doctor  or 
teacher  among  the  Jews. 

RABBIT,  s.  [lohhe,  >-oi&c/(iH,  Belg.la  small  anintal  that 
burrows  in  warrens,  esteemed  for  its  flesh  and  fur.  It  was 
not  oris^iually  a  native  of  Britain,  but  was  imported  into 
these  kindoms  from  Spain. 

RABBLE,  s.  [from  ralnda,  a  wrangler,  Lat.]  a  tumultuous 
crowd  of  low  people. 

RA'BBUEMENT,  «.  the  lowest  order  of  people;  the 
vulgar.    Not  in  use. 

KA'BDOMANCY,  s.  [from  raldos,  a  rod,  and  mantcia,  di- 
vination, Gr.]  See  Rhabdomancy,  which  is  the  most 
proper  spelling. 

RABID,  o.  [from  rabies,  rage,  Lat.J  tierce  or  furious; 
bad. 

RA'BINET,  *.  a  small  piece  of  ordnance,  between  a  fal. 
conet  and  a  base. 

RACCOON.  SeeRACKOON. 

RACE,  s.  \race,  Fr.J  a  family  'ascending  or  descending. 
A  generation.  A  particular  breed.  A  root  or  sprig  of 
ginger,  from  rayz  de  ^eugihre.  Span.  A  particular  strength 
or  taste,  applied  to  wire.    An  extraordinary  force,  applied 
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to  (lie  uiu'prstaiulin?.  A  contest  or  course  on  foot  or 
nor^cli'.u-k,  IVdiii  rnt,  l»l. 

I(.\  CKIIOKSI".  s.  a  liorse  l»rc«l  to  rnii  atr.iinst  olliert. 

KACEMATION,  *.  Ifrom  rnti-MHs,  L;it.]  tliisler,  lite 
tli.il  olf,'r.i|in«.. 

ft  ACI'.M  I'f'KUOUS,  n.  Ifrom  mceimn,  »  cluster,  and /fro, 
to  hear,  \a\\.\  Itfariiif;  cluslrrii. 

'  KA  CKK,  s.  one  wlio  runs  to  outstrip  anollivr.  A  race- 
llursi'. 

RA'CHOIIK,  a  cilv  and  <listricl  of  IlindooslEU,  sulfjcct 
to  tlic  nizaniof  the  Jleccan.  It  it  »cated  in  tlif  founlry  of 
Golconda,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Kislim,  70  miles  S.  W. 
of  Hydra  bad. 

IIA'CINESS,  *.  the  quality  of  I>eing  racy  or  strong- 
lasted. 

.  HACK,  s.  [raclie,  from  rttrkeM,  (o  stretch,  Uelg.]  an  engine 
used  in  torturinjj,  consist  ing  ofa  wlieol  to  whicli  a  person  is 
fastened  with  his  limbs  extended,  lorture  or  extreme  pain. 
Any  icistrunirnt  which  extends.  A  distatf.  A  wotMlea 
grate  in  which  hay  is  |>lace<l.  A  spirituous  li«]nor,  con- 
tracted from  Arkack.  ClondH  driven  by  the  wind,  or 
imaginary  figures  in  llMtsc clouds,  from  rache,si  track,  Rclg. 
A  neck  of  nmtloiK'ut  for  the  table. 

To  RACK,  V.  V.  to  stream  like  clouds  driven  before  tlie 
wind.  Anivfly,  to  torment,  harass,  oppress  by  exaction. 
To  extend.    To  draw  oH'from  the  Ices. 

UA'CKET,  J.  a  clattering  noise.  ClamourinR,  or  noisy 
confused  talk.  The  instrument  with  which  a  ball  is  struclt, 
from  rniinrllf,  Fr. 

KA'CKINfi,  jt.  a  pace  ofa  horse,  like  an  amble,  except- 
ing; that  its  tinif  is  swifter,  and  ilstrea<l  shorter. 

RACKOON,  s.  in  zoolojjy,  a   North  AniGricaii  animal 
which  bears  some  resenililance  to  the  badger.     Its  head  is 
shaped  somewhai  like  that  of  a  fox,  which  it  also  resembles 
in  its  ciinuin?. 
I   JIA'CI<-RlNT,  s.  rent  raised  1o  the  uttermost. 

UA'CY,  a.  [perhaps  from  rnyt,  a  root.  Span.]  strong- 
tasted;  tasting  of  the  soil. 

UAD,  the  old  prct.  of  ill- An. 

HAD,  RED,  and  ROD,  ditfirinjonly  in  a  dialect,  sij»nifv 
counsel  ;  as  Conrad,  pouerlVil  or  skilful  in  coiinst'l;  r.ttiel- 
red,  a  noble  coiiiisellor  ;  Rodbert,  eminent  for  counsel. 

RADDOCK.  or  KU'DDOCK.  s.  a  bird  ;  the  redbreast. 

RA'DIANCK,  or  RADIANCY,  t.  | from  »«.//»*,  a  ray, 
Lnt.]  a  sparkling  lustre  ;  llie  ipiality  of  [darting  rays  ;  glit- 
tering ;  splendour. 

IIA'DIANT,  «.  Ifrom  radius,  a  ray,  Lai.)  shining;  bright- 
ly sparkling  ;  emitting  rajs.. 

'l"o  RA'DI.VI'E,  i». «.  [nuU;  Lat.j  to  dart  rays;  to  spar- 
kle ;  to  shine. 

RADIATE,  a.  [from  mdim,  a  ray,  Lat.J  in  botany,  ap- 
plied to  those  compound  flowers  in  which  the  florets  of  llie 
crntre  differ  in  form  fr<nn  lliosr  in  the  circumfirence;  thus 
the  daisy  and  sunflower  are  rmliule  fbiwers ;  because  the  flo- 
rets in  llie  centre  are  ill  tubular,  but  those  in  the  circuiu- 
ferciice  nar.-ow  or  strap-shaped.  It  is  aNo  applied  to  the 
(iimmits  or  upper  part  of  the  pistilla  or  pointals,  when  they 
are  placed  in  .'i  circle,  as  in  the  poppy. 

RA'DIATED,  II.  jlruni  iiuhus,  a  ray.  Lab]  adorned  with 
rays. 

RADIATION,  jr.  [from  r<w/(M»,  a  ray,  Laf.]  a  beamy  lus- 
tre.    Emission  erery  way  iVom  the  centre. 

RADICAL,  «.  [from  ruilir,  a  root,  Lat.]  original.  Iiu-; 
^laiiteil  bv  nature.  Servin;;  to  origination. 

RA'DlC'ALS,  a  chyniical  term  fur  the  EtF.Mi:NTS  of 
bo<lies  ;  whiclisee. 

RADICALITY,*.  origination, 

KA'DICALLY,  «</.  origiiiallv  ;  primitively. 

RA  DICALNKSS,  ».  the  state  of  being  radical. 

To  RA  DICATE,  v.  n.  |  from  railir,  a  root,  Lat.)  to  root ; 
to  plant  hrmlv  and  deeply. 

RADiCAl'iON,  t.  [redication,  Fr.]  flie  act  of  fixing 
Jeep, 
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RA'pjCLE,  *.  [rmlirMlf,  Fr.  from  radix,  a  root,  Lat.]  that 
pan  of  ll-c  seed  ol  a  plant  which  becomes  the  root. 

il.A  DISH,  s.  [rwrfjc,  Sax.j  a  garden  root. 

RADIUS,  *.  |Lat.|  the  seiiiidiameter  ofa  circle.  In 
anatomy,  a  long  slender  bone  of  tlu-  arm  descending  wifli 
the  ulna,  from  the  elbow  to  the  wrist.  In  oiitics,  a  siraiglit 
line  full  of  light,  or  a  right  line  iiluniinatcd.  In  mechanics, 
thes|)oke  ofa  wheel. 

RADNOR,  iVEW,  a  very  aiitient  town  of  S.  Wales,  in 
Itailnorshirc,  formerly  the  coiiiily  town  ;  bulllie  assizcsare  ' 
now  held  at  Presteigri.  It  has  one  oxlraoidinaiy  privilege, 
that  of  keeping  a  court  of  plea.-,  for  all  actions,  witiiout  being 
limited  to  any  particular  sum.  It  is  seated  near  the  spring- 
head of  the  river  Somergill,  or  Hendwell,  (which  rises  in  the 
ileiidwell  pool,  and  emptiesilseif  into  the  Lug  a  little  below 
i'resteign,)  '2-1  miles  N.  W.  of  Hereford,  and  ir,'>  W.  N.  W. 
of  London.  Market  on  Thursday.  'J'lie  principal  fair  on 
St.  Lukes  Day,  O.  S. 

RADNORSHIRE,  a  county  of  S.  Wales,  25  miles  in 
length,  and '^-j  in  breadth;  bounded  on  tlie  E.  by  Siirop- 
tliirc  and  Herefordshire;  on '.lie  W.  the  S.  W.  and  S.  by 
Cardiganstiire  ifnd  Brecknockshire  ;  and  on  the  N.  by  Mont- 
gomeryshire. It  is  divided  inlofi  hundreds,  which  contain 
4  market  towns,  .^3  parishes,  about  3l(iO  houses,  and  18,9<i0 
inhabitants,  'i'lie  E.  and  S.  parts  of  this  county  are  tole- 
rably level,  and  productive  of  corn  ;  the  other  parts  are  rude 
and  moiiiilainous,  devoted  cliicll-  to  the  rearing  of  lioriicd 
cattle,  sheep,  and  goats.  The  N.  W.  angle  is  an  absolute 
desert,  and  almost  impassable. 

'J'o  RAFF  v.  a.  to  sweep,  hud<lle,  or  take  in  a  confused  ■ 
manner. 

To  IlA'f  FLE,  f.  »i.  [rafflti;  to  snatch,  Fr.]  to  cast  dice 
for  a  prize. 

RA  FI'LE,  «.  the  determination  of  <a  person's  right  to  a 
prize  bv  casting  dice. 

R.AFT,  t.  (probably  from  rnii:,  a  boat,  l>at.]  a  frame  or 
float  to  carry  goods  or  persons  on  water,  made  by  laying  or 
tying  pieces  of  timber  togciher. 

RAFT,  part.  pass,  of  iime  or  raff" ;  torn  ;  rent. 

RATTER,  ».  fi«//.»-,  Belg.  i<rjhr,  Sa\.J  one  of  the  pieces 
of  timber  which  compose  the  roof  of  a  biiildiiij.'. 

RAFTERED,  «.  built  with  rafters. 

RAfi,  J.  I  perhaps  from  liraende,  torn.  Sax.)  a  piece  of 
cloth  lorn  from  the  rest.  Any  thing  rent  or  tattered  ;  worn- 
out  elollies;  a  taUer. 

RACiAMU  FFIN,  J.  a  person  clothed  in  rags  ;  a  mean, 
paltry,  sorry  fellow. 

RAGE,  t.  \rngt,  Fr.)  violent  anger  or  fury.  Vehemence 
or  increase  of  pain.     Outrageous  passion. 

'Fo  RAGE,  !■.  «.  to  be  liiirrie<l  away  by  excessive  anger. 
To  exercise  fury.    To  act  with  mad  oi-  iiiigoverned  fury. 

i{A(jEFL)L,<r.  violent;  furioin. 

RA'(JGED,  (raged)  a.  rent  into  tatters.  Uneven;  con- 
sist ing  of  parts  almost  (tisuiiited.  Dressed  in  tatters.  Rug- 
ged ;  not  smooth. 

RA'GGEDNESS,  (rag-cdacss)  $.  state  of  being  dressed  in. 
tatters,  or  ragged. 

RA'GINCiLY,*'/.  with  vehement  fury. 

R  A'tiM  Ai\,  *.  one  w  ho  deals  in  rags. 

RAGOUT,  {rafriu)  s.  |Fr.J  meat  stewed  and  highly 
seasoned. 

RAXiSTONE,  *.  a  stone  so  named  from  its  breaking  in  a 
ragged  or  irregular  manner,  'i'he  stone  on  which  the  edge 
ofa  tool  new  ground  issinoothetl. 

RA'(i\VORr,<.  a  plant  of  whicli  there  are  several  spe. 
cies;  a  kind  of  groundsel. 

RA(;U'SA,  a  city  of  Dalnialia,  capital  of  the  Ragusan, 
with  a  harbour.     It  is  about  Smiles  in  circumference,  is 

firetty  well  Ixiilt,  and  has  an  inaccessible  mountain  on  the 
and  side,  and  on  the  side  of  ilie  sea  a  strong  fort.  This 
place  is  distinguished  by  the  fineness  of  its  nianufactures,and 
the  citizens  are  all  traders.  It  is  60  miles  N.  W.  of  Scutari. 
Lat. 42.  .58.  N.  Ion.  18.  fO.  E. 
KAGU'SAN,  The,  a  tmall  territory  iii  Dalmatia,  !■ 
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Tiiropp,  containing  4  towus,  and  a  few  small  islands  in  Ihe. 
Adriatic.  I'he  language  in  common  use  is  the  Sclavoniaii, 
but  most  of  tlie  citizens  speak  the  Italian.  It  was  formerly 
under  the  protection  of  the  Turks  and  Venetians,  but  now 
forms  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  Ragusa  is  the 
capital. 

llAJA,  f. denoting  king,  a  title  given  in  Hindoostan,  or 
the  empire  of  the  Mogul,  to  princes  descended  from  those 
that  ruled  there  before  the  conquest  of  the  Moguls,  who 
exercise  all  right  of  sovereignty,  only  paying  a  tribute  to 
the  Great  Mogul,  and  observing  the  treaties  by  which  their 
ancestors  recognized  his  superiority. 

RAIL,  s.\riegel,  Teut.]  a  cross  beam  fixed  at  the  ends  in 
two  upright  posts.  A  series  of  posts  connected  by  beams.by 
which  any  thing  is  inclosed,  diti'ering  from  a  pale,  because 
it  does  not  rise  so  high  above  the  cross-beam.  A  kind  of 
bird.  A  woman's  upper  garments,  called  likewise  a  nig/u- 
rail. 

To  RAIL,  V.  a.  to  inclose  with  rails;  to  range  in  a  line. 
Neuterly,  to  speak  to  or  about  with  reproachful  terms,  from 
railler,  Fr.  or  rallcn,  Belg. 

RAI'I.ER.f.  one  who  insults  or  defames  by  opprobrious 
language. 


er 
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JlAlLLERY.i.  [ruillerie,  Fr.J  slight  and  jocose  satire 

,  -        K'  

dress. 


RAIMENT,  s.  [for  arraimenl,  from    array]  clothes,   or 


To  RAIN,  V.  n.  Ireriian,  Sax.]  to  fall  in  drops  from  the 
clouds.  To  fall  like  rain.  It  iaiiis,  i.  e.  the  water  falls 
from  the  clouds.     Actively,  to  pour  down  as  rain. 

RAIN,  s.  [run.  Sax.  I  water  fallen  from  the  clouds  in  drops. 
Mhen  the  vapour  of  which  clouds  arc  composed  becomes, 
from  causes  little  known  to  us,  so  condensed  tJiat  it  is  too 
heavy  for  the  air  to  support  it,  it  falls  down  in  rain  hail  or 
snow. 

RArNBOW,  (rainbo)  t.  a  meteor  in  form  of  a  party- 
coloured  semicircle,  appearing  in  a  rainy  sky  opposite  to 
the  sun,  by  the  refraction  of  its  rays  in  drops  of  falling 
rain. 

RAI'NDEER,  s.  [hranas.  Sax.]  a  deer  used  in  the  nor- 
thern    countries     for    drawing     sledges.       Spelt     also 

JlElNDFER. 

RAI'NINESS,  s.  the  state  of  being  showery. 
.'    RAl'NY,  o.  showery  ;  wet. 

To  RAISE,  {reze)  v.  n.  \reiser,  Dan.  resa,  Swed.J  to  lift 
or  heave  from  the  ground.  To  set  a  thinj'  upright.  To  in- 
crease in  current  value.  To  erect  or  build.  To  prefer  or 
exalt.  To  excite,  rouse,  or  stir  upi.  To  bring  into  being. 
To  call  into  view,  applied  to  spirits.  To  utter  loudly,  ap- 
plied to  the  voice.  To  bring  from  death  to  life.  To  collect, 
applied  to  money.    To  give  rise  to. 

IlAl'SER,  (raher)  s.  he  that  raises. 

RAI'SIN,  {rahin)  s.  [raisin,  Fr.J  the  fruit  of  the  vine 
dried  in  thesun,  or  in  an  oven. 

RAKE,  s.  [raccke,  Belg.  race,  Sax.J  an  instrument  with 
teeth,  used  in  dividing  ground,  or  grubbing  up  weeds.  A 
loose,  disorderly,  vicious,  gay,  and  thoughtless  person,  from 
racaille,  low  rabble,  Fr. 

TdRAKE,  V.  a.  to  scrape  together  or  clear  with  a  rake. 
To  draw  together  by  violence  or  extortion.  To  scour  or 
search  with  vehement  desire.  To  heap  together  and 
cover.  Neuterly,  to  search  ;  to  grope.  To  pass  with 
-  iolence. 

RAKER,  s.  one  that  rakes. 

RA'KEIIELL,  *.  a  wild,  vicious,  or  debauched  person. 

RA'KIi\G,a  ship  in  the  act  of  cannonading  another  on  the 
stern  or  head,  so  that  the  balls  shall  scour  the  whole  length 
of  her  decks.  This  is  frequently  called  rahing  afore  and  aft, 
being  the  same  with  what  is  called  eniilading  by 
engineers. 

RAKISH,  a.  like  a  rake ;  loose,  lewd,  dissolute. 
'    RALEIGH,  an  anticnt  town  of  Essex,  34  miles  E.  of 
Xondon. 

ToRA'LLY,  V.  a.  IralHer,  Fr.]  to  reduce  disordered 
ibrces  to-order.    To  treat  with  satirical  mirth,  or  reproach 
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with  good  humour ;  to  banter.  NeMterly,  tocome  togeth^ 
in  a  hurry.  To  come  again  into  order.  To  exercise  sal 
rical  merriment. 

RAM,  t.  [ram.  Sax.  and  Belg.]  a  male  sheep.  An  instru- 
ment with  an  iron  head  used  in  battering  walls.  In  As- 
tronomy, the  first  sign  of  the  Zodiac,  wliicii  the  Sun  enters 
at  the  time  of  the  vernal  equinox. 

To  RA  M,  f.  a.  to  drive  with  violence^  alluoing  to  the 
motion  of  a  battering  ram.  To  till  with  any  thing  driven 
hard  together. 

ToR.\'MBLE,  V.  »i.  [perhaps  from  ramh,  to  rove,  Swed.J 
to  wander  ;  to  rove,  or  go  about  without  any  fixed  resolu- 
tion, or  determined  place. 
RA'MBLE,  f.  a  wandering  irregular  excursion. 
RA'MBLER,  j.  a  rover;  a  wanderer. 
RAMBOOZE,  RA'MBUSE,  s.  a  drink  made  of  wine, 
ale,  eggs,  and  sugar,  in  the  winter;  but  of  wine,  milk,  sugar, 
and  rosewater,  in  the  summer. 

RA'MEKIN,  RA'MEQUINS.  s.  [ramequim,  Fr.]  small 
slices  of  bread  covered  with  cheese  and  eggs.   • 

R  A'M  ENTS,  s.  [from  ranmitum,  a  shaving,Lat.]  scrapings  ; 
shavings- 

RAMIFICATION,  s.  [Fr.  from  mmw,  a  branch,  and 
facio,  to  make,  Lat.J  division  or  separation  into  branches; 
the  act  of  branching  out.    Small  branches. 

To  RA'MIFY,  V.  a.  [ra}ni/ier,  Fr.]  to  separate  into 
branches.    Neuterly,  to  be  parted  into  branches. 

RAMILI'E-S,  a  village  in  the  late  Austrian  Brabant, 
memorable  for  a  battle  fought  here.  May  23,  N.  S.  1706, 
between  the  allies,  under  the  Duke  of  Mai  Iborough  ami  the 
ftlarshal  d'Auverquerque,  and  the  French,  under  ]\iarshal 
Villeroy  and  the  elector  of  Bavaria.  The  latter  lost  all 
their  baggage  and  artillery,  about  120  standards.eoo  officers, 
and  6000  private  soldiers,  besides  about  8000  killed  and 
wounded.  The  loss  of  the  former  did  not  exceed  3000  men. 
It  is  13  miles  N.  of  Namur. 

RA'MMER,^.  an  instrument  by  which  any  thing  is drlveii 
hard.    The  stick  with  which  a  charge  is  forced  into  a 
gun. 
RA'MMISII,  or  RA'MISH,  a.  rank  or  strong-scented. 
RA'MOUS,  a.  [from  ramus,  a  branch,  Lat.]  branchy ; 
consisting  of  branches. 

To  RAMP,  v.n.  \ramper,  Fr.  rampare,  Ital.  rempen,  Sax.] 
to  leap  with  violence.    To  climb,  applied  to  plants. 
RAMP,  s.  a  leap  or  spring. 
RA'MPANCY,  s.  prevalence  ;  exuberance. 
RA'iMPANT,  a.  irampant,  Fr.1   prevailing,  or  brcakui" 
through  restraint.    Frisky,  rompish.    In  heraldry,  reareS 
up  in  order  to  corabaf. 

To  RAMPART,  or  RA'MPIRE,  v.  a.  to  fortify  with 
ramparts.    Obsolete. 

RAMPART,  or  RA'MPIRE,  *.  [rempart,  Fr.l  a  massy 
bank  of  earth,  cannon-proof,  raised  about  the  body  of  a 
place,  and  formed  in  bastions,  &c.  The  wall  round  fortified 
places. 

RA'MPION,  s.  [ramputwvlus,  Lat.J  a  plant  placed  by 
Linnaeus  in  the  first  section  of  his  fifth  class.  The  rouncl- 
headed  rampion  is  the  British  species.  The  blossoms  are 
purple,  and  grow  in  spikes.  It  is  found  in  dry  pastures, 
and  on  the  downs  in  Sussex. 

RA'MSBUUY,  a  town  (formerly  a  bishopric)  in  Wilt- 
shire, well  known  in  London  for  its  fine  beer.  It  has 
no  market.  It  is  46 .miles  E.  of  Bristol,  and  69  W.  of" 
London. 

RA'MSEY,  a  town  of  Huntingdonshire,  formerly  famous 
for  its  wealthy  abbey,  and  hence  called  Ramsey  the  Rich. 
Part  of  the  gate-house  yet  remains,  with  a  neglected  siatuei 
of  Ailuin,  the  founder,  the  epitaph  of  whose  tomb  is  reck- 
oned one  of  the  oldest  pieces  of  English  sculpture  extant. 
Ailuin  is  therein  styled  kinsman  of  the  famous  king  Edward, 
alderman  of  all  England,  and  the  miraculous  founder  of 
this  abbey.  It  is  seated  in  the  fens,  among  rich  ground, 
proper  for  tillage  and  pasture,  and  near*  the  meers  of  Ram- 
sey aud  Whitlesey,  which  abound  with  fowl,  and  cxceik'nt 
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pilvps  and  eels  ;  12  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Huntingdon,  and  08 
N.  of  l^ondon.    Market  on  Salunlay. 

RA'MSEY,  an  island  of  S.  Wales,  on  the  coast  of  Pem- 
brokeshire, about  2  miles  in  length,  and  a  mile  and  a  half 
broad.  Near  it  are  several  small  ones,  known  hy  the  name 
of  the  Bishop  and  his  Clerks.  It  is  4  miles  VV.  of  St.  David's, 
and  17  N.  W.  of  Milfordhaven. 

RA'MSEY,  a  town  on  the  N.  E.  coast  of  the  Isle  of 
Alan,  with  a  spacious  haven,  in  which  the  largest  ships 
may  ride  at  anchor,  with  safety  from  all  winds  but  Ibe  N.  E. 
and  then  they  need  not  be  embayed.  Lat.  64.  18.  N.  Ion. 
•4.  20.  W. 

RA'MSGATE.  a  sea-port  of  Kent,  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet, 
where  two  very  substantial  stone  piers  have  been  lately 
built  for  the  security  of  the  harbour,  which  is  now  capable 
of  receiving  200  sail  of  ships.  Ramsgute  has  some  trade  to 
the  Baltic,  and  is  much  resorted  to  as  a  bathing  pUice.  It 
j»  6  miles  S.  of  Margate,  and  72  E.  by  S.  of  London.  Mar- 
ket on  Wednesday  and  Saturday.  Lat.  01.  10.  N.  Ion.  1. 
2y.  E. 

RA'MSONS,  *.anherb. 

RAN,  the  preter.  of  Ru  V. 

To  RAN(!!H,  v.  n.  [corrupted  from  wrench]  to  sprain  ;  to 
injure  by  a  violent  twist. 

RA'NCID,  o  [from  raceo,  to  be  stale,  Lat.]  strong  seent- 
«d  ;  mustv. 

UANCIDNESS,  RANCl'DITi',  j.  strong  soenf,  as  of  old 
oil.    Mustiness. 

RA|NCOKOUS,  a.  spiteful  in  the  higliest  degree. 

RA'NCOROUSLY,  ad.  in  a  nr.ilignant  niamier. 

R.VNCOUR,  t.  [racoeiii;  old  Fr.]  hatred  continued  ;  inve- 
terate malignity. 

'    RAND,  1.  franfi,  Belg.]  a  border,  or  seam.    "The  »a;i(/of 
a  shoe." 

R  A'NDOM,  s.  want  of  direction,  rule,  or  method  ;  chance, 
hazard  ;  roving  motion. 

RA'NDOM,  a.  done  by  chance  or  without  design ;  mov- 
JH^  without  direction. 

KA'NFORCE,  s.  the  ring  of  a  gun  next  the  touch-hole. 

RANG,  nretcr  of  Ring. 

To  RANGE,  V.  a.  [ranger,  Fr.]  to  place  in  order  or  rank. 
To  rove  over.  Neutcrly,  to  rove  at  large.  To  be  placed  in 
order. 

RANGE,  i.  [rangee,  Fr.J  a  rank,  or  any  thing  placed  in 
aline.  A  class  or  order.  An  excursion;  room  for  excur- 
sion. Compass  taken  in  by  any  thing  excursive,  extended, 
or  placed  in  order.  The  step  of  a  ladder.  A  kitchen  grate. 
A  beam  of  a  coach. 

RA'NGER,  s.  one  that  roves  about.  A  dog  that  beats 
the  ground.  An  officer  that  looks  after  the  game  of  a  forest. 

RANK,  a.  (ranr.  Sax. J  strong  ;  growing  too  fast.  Fruit- 
ful ;  bearing  strong  plants.  Strong  scented,  from  rancidus, 
Lat.    Gross  ;  coarse. 

RANK,  s.  [ratig,  Fr.J  a  line  of  men  placed  abreast.  A 
row.  A  class,  or  order.  Degree  of  dignify.  High  place. 

To  RANK,  r.  a.  [raiiger,  Fr.]  to  place  abreast.  To  range 
or  include  in  any  particular  class.  To  dispose  in  a  regular 
manner.  Neuterly,  to  be  ranged  ;  to  be  placed. 

To  RA'i\KLE,  f.  71.  to  fester,  or  breed  corruption.  To 
be  inflamed,  applied  both  to  the  body  and  mind. 

RA'NKLY,  ad.  in  a  coarse  or  gross  manner. 

RA'NKNESS,  s.  exuberance  ;  superfluity  of  growth. 

RA'NN  Y,  s.jmits  aruneus,  Lat.]  the  shrewmouse. 

To  RA'NSACK,  v.  a.  [ran,  Sax.  and  saha,  Swed.j  to  plun- 
der or  pillag«.  To  search  narrowly.  To  violate. 

RA'NSOME,  s.  \rancon,  Fr.]  the  price  paid  for  redemp- 
tion of  a  prisoner.    It  is  more  commonly  spelled  ransom. 

To  RA'NSOME,  or  RA'NSOM,  v.  n.  \raiu:ormn;  Fr.J  to 
free  from  punishment  or  captivity  by  money. 

RA'NSO.MELESS,  a.  free  irom  ransom. 

RA'NSOMER,  t.  one  who  redeems. 
_  To  RANT,  f.  M.  [randen,  to  rave,  Belg.J  to  make  use  of 
yompous  or  high-sounding  language  without  any  propor- 
taonable  dignity  of  tliought. 
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RANT,  ».  high-sounding  language  without  proportionable 
dignity  of  thought. 

RA'NTER,  s.  a  ranting  fellow. 

R.A'NTIPOLE,  «.  a  wild,  roving,  hair-brained,  rakish 
voung  wench. 

■  To  RA'NTIPOLE,  v.  n.  to  run  about  wildly.    A  low 
word. 

R.A'NULA,  s.  [Lat.]  a  soft  swelling,  possessing  the 
salivals  under  the  tongue.  It  is  made  by  congestion,  and 
its  progress  fills  up  the  space  between  the  jaws,  and  makes 
a  tumor  e.xtcrnallv  under  the  cb>n. 

RANUNCULUS,  s.  [Lat.]  a  flower,  called  likewise 
crowfoot. 

To  U.AP,  v.n.  \hrappan,  Sax. J  to  strUte  with  a  smart  and 
quick  blow.  Actively,  to  afl'ect  with  rapture  ;  to  snatch 
away.  To  rap  and  rend,  is  to  seize  by  violence. 

RAP,  *.  a  quick  smart  blow. 

RAP.A'CIOUS,  {rapashious)  tt.  \rapace,  Fr.  rgpax,  Lat.J 
given  to  plunder  ;  seizing  by  violence ;  ravenous  ;  greedy. 

RAPA'CIOUSLY',  {rapusliiously')  ad.  by  rapine ;  by  vio- 
lent robbery  ;  ravenously  ;  greedily. 

R.\PA'C1C>USNESS,  (rnpdshiuusness)  s.  tbe  quality  of 
being  rapacious, 

RAP.A'CITY,  s.  [rapaeilas,  from  ra/tio,  to  snatch,  Lat.J  the 
act  of  seizing  by  violence  ;  the  exercise  of  plunder;  raTen- 
ousucss. 

RAPE,*.  ]rapt,Tr.  rapttis,  L'it.]  a  violent  forcing  of  a 
virgin  or  woman.  In  botany,  the  wild  navew  ;  a  sort  of 
cabbage.  A  division  of  a  country,  sometimes  meaning  tlie 
same  as  a  hundred,  and  at  other  times  signifying  a  division 
consisting  of  several  hundreds.  The  stalks  of  the  clusters 
of  grapes  when  dried,  and  used  in  making  of  vinegar. 

RA'PID,  «.  [rapide,  Fr.  mimlus,  Lat.J  quick;  swift;  im- 
petuous. 

RAPI'DITY,  *.  [from  rapidus,  swift,  Lat.]  swiftness  of  mo- 
tion ;  celeritv. 

RA'PIDLV,  ud.  swiftlv  ;  quickly. 

RA'PIDNESS,  s.  swiftn,.-ss;  celerity. 

RA'PII>R,  J.  \rapiere,  Fr.J  a  small  sworQ  used  only  iit 
thrusting.  The  small  sword. 

RA'i'lER-FISH,  s.  the  swordfish. 

11.\'1'1NE,  s.  [from  »ff/>jo,  to  seoze,  Lat.]  the  act  of  faking 
awnv  the  goods  of  another  by  violence, 

RA  PPER,  s.  one  that  stri}(.es. 

R.\'I'PORT,  s.  [rapport,  Fr.]  relation  ;  reference.  Not 
used. 

R.APT,  «.  a  trance ;  an  ccsfacy. 

RA'PTURE,  s.  [from  rapio,  to  sieze,  Lat.]  ecstacy  ;  vio- 
lence of  a  pleasing  passion ;  uncommon  heat  of  imagination. 
Rapiditv ;  haste. 

RAPTUROUS,  o.  ecstatic ;  transporting. 

RARE,  a.  [rare,  Fr.  rants,  Lat.]  uncommon,  scarce.  Ex- 
cellent. 'Thin,  opposed  to  dense.  Thinly  scattered.  Raw ; 
and  in  this  sense  often  pronounced  Je«r. 

RA'REESHOW,  s.  a  show  carried  in  a  box. 

RAREFACTION,  (rarffahshon)  s.  [rare/action,  Fr.J  the 
art  of  making  any  medium  thin,  or  of  extending  the  parts- 
of  a  thing  so  that  they  shall  take  up  more  roimi. 

RAREFl'ABLE,  «.  capable  of  being  made  thinner. 

ToRA'REFY,  v.  a.  [rarificr,  F'r.[  to  make  more  thin. 
Neuterly,  to  become  thin. 

RARELY, ad.  not  often ;  seldom.  Finely  ;  nicely  ;  ac- 
curately. 

R  A'RENESS,  *.  the  quality  or  state  of  happening  seldom 
and  being  uncommon.     Value  arising  from  scarcity. 

RA'RITY,  s.  [rarcli,  Fr.  rarilas,  Lat.]  uncommonness. 
A  thing  valued  for  its  scarceness  or  uncommonness.  Thin^ 
ness. 

RA'SCAL,  s.  [ratcal,  a  lean  beast,  Sax.]  a  mean  fellow; 
a  scoundrel;  a  sorry  wretch. 

RASCA'LITY,  s.  the  low  mean  people.  Vilcncss ;, 
knavery. 

RASCA'LLIpN,  s.  one  of  the  meanest  rank. 

RASCALLY, a.  mean ;  worthless.  .    . 
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To  RASR,  (Jolmson says Uiis  word  iswrilten  mae  orraze ; 
and  tliat  lie  would  use  the  former  spelling  wlit-n  it  si^nities 
to  strikfi  slightly  ;  the  latter  when  it  implies  to  ruin)  v.  a. 
\rasei-,  Fr.J  to  skim  or  brush  the  surface.  To  destroy  or 
overthrow.  To  erase  or  blot  out 
.  RA'SKN.  SeeMARKkTllASEN. 
_  It  ASH,  a.  \rasch,  Belg.]  hasty,  violent,  precipitate,  incon- 
siderate. 

RASH,  *.  Wascia,  Ilal.J  satin.  An  efflorescence  of  red 
spots  on  the  sliin,  perhaps  corrupted  from  rush. 

RA'SHER,  i.  a  thin  slice  of  bacon. 
'    RA'SHLY,  ad.  in  a  hasty  and  thou^diiiess  manner. 

RA'SHNESS,  s.  foolish  contciiijit  of  danger  ;  inconside- 
rate haste  ;  precipitation  ;  temerity. 

RASP,  s.  \raspo,  Ital.]  a  raspberry. 

To  RASP,  V.  n.  [raspen,  Belg.  rasper,  Fr.j  to  rub  to  powder 
with  a  very  rough  file.  To  wear  away  the  surface  with  a 
rough  file." 

RASP,  t.  a  rough  file. 

RA'SPATORY,  s.  [raspatoir,  Fr.]  a  surgeon's  rasp, 

RA'SPBIORllV,  s.  a  kind  of  bcrrv. 

RASPBERRY-BUSH,  s.  a  species  of  bramble,  having 
serrated  leaves,  white  blossoms,  and  red  berries. 

RA'SURE,  (See  Rase)  s.  [from  rado,  to  scrape,  Lat.]  the 
act  of  scraping  or  shaving.  A  mark  in  writing  made  by 
rubbing  or  scratching  out  a  w  ord  or  letter. 

RAT,  s.  \ratta,  Belg.  7nt,  Fr.  riUla,  Spaii.j  an  animal 
larger  than  a  mouse,  that  infests  houses  and  ships.  To 
tmellarat,  implies  to  suspect  danger,  or  to  be  put  oa  the 
watch. 

.    RATABLE,  a.  set  at  a  certain  value. 
I    RATABLY,  arf.  proporlionably. 

RATAFI'A,  (ratafee)  s.  a  fine  cordial  prepared  from  the 
kernels  of  apricots  and  spirits. 

RATAN,  *.  a  small  Indian  cane.  -An  instrument  of 
cane  used  by  schoolmasters.  A  low  and  mean  species  of 
mahogany. 

RATCH,  RASH,  *.  in  clockwork,  a  sort  of  wheel,  which 
serves  to  lift  up  the  detents  every  hour,  and  thereby  make 
the  clock  strike. 

RATE,  s.  [ratus,  Lat.  rate,  old  Fr.]  a  price  fixed  to  any 
thing.  A  settled  allowance  or  quantity.  Degree.  That 
which  sets  the  value.  The  manner  of  doing  a  thing.  A 
tax  imposed  by  a  parish,  Ac.  Rate  of  a  ship  (fu-or,  is  its 
order,  degree,  or  distinction,  as  to  magnitude,  burden,  num- 
ber of  men,  and  guns. 

To  R.\TE,  t).  a.  to  ralue  at  a  certain  price.  To  tax. 
To  chide  Tehemeutly,  from  reita,  Islandick.  Neuterly,  to 
make  an  estimate. 

RATEE'N,  s.  a  thick  woollen  stulT,  quilled,  or  woven 
on  a  loom  with  four  treddles,  like  scrgos.  They  are  chiefly 
manufactured  in  France,  Holland,  and  Italy,  aud  arc  mostly 
used  as  linings. 

RATH,  s.  a  hill.    "  Upon  a  rath  w  hill."  S/mi. 

RATH,  a.  \rath,  quickly,  Sax. J  early  ;  coming  before  the 
usual  time.     "  iia<A  ripe  are  some."  May. 

RATHER,  ad.  (the  comparative  of  rath,  now  out  of  use) 
more  willingly.  Preferably,  lu  a  greater  degree.  More 
properly.  Especially.  To  have  rather,  is  to  prefer,  or  de- 
sire in  prcferencet 

RATIFICATION,  >.  [ratification,  Fr.J  the  act  of  con- 
.  firming. 

RATIFIER,  t.  the  person  or  thing  that  ratifies. 

To  RATIFY,  ».  a.  [from  ratiis,  authentic,  and /acio,  to 
make,  Lat.]  to  confirm  ;  to  settle;  to  validate. 

Ratio,  (rashio)  s.  \  Lat.]  proportion. 

To  RATIO'CINATE,  {rashilicinate)  t.  n.  i. .^tiocinor,  from 
ratio,  reason,  Lat.]  to  reason  ;  to  argue. 

RATIOCINATION,  {rashiosinushon)  s,[rat!ociitatio,  from 
ratio,  reason,  Lat.]  the  act  of  deducing  consequences  from 
premises  by  the  exercise  of  reason. 

RATIO'CINATIVE,  (rashiusinative)  a.  argumentative ; 
odvancingby  process  of  discourse. 

HATION,  (the  ti  in  this  and  the  following  words  is  pron. 
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like  ih ;  as,  rashon^  rush'dnal,  rashilmiHi/,  &c.)  s.  [from  ratio, 
reason,  Lat.]  in  the  army,  is  a  portion  of  ammunition,  bread, 
drink,  and  forage,  distributed  .to  each  soldier  in  the  army, 
for  his  daily  subsistence,  <S.-c. 

RATION  x'VL,  «.  [rationalis,  from  ratio,  reason,  Lat.] 
having  the  use  of  reason.  Aj^reeable  to  reason.  Wise, 
judicious. 

RATIONA'LE,  s.  fl^at.]  a  reasonable  account  of  (he 
grounds  on  which  anything  isfuumltd. 

R.VTIONALIST,  i.  one  who  admits  of  nothing  but  what 
be  can  account  for  on  the  principles  of  reason.  One  who 
prefers  reas m  to  revelation.  . 

R.ATION  A'LITY,  s.  the  power  of  reasoning.  Reasona- 
bleness. 

RATIONALLY, arf.  reasonably  ;  with  reason. 

RATI0N.\LNESS,  s.  the  state  of  being  rational. 

RATISBON,  an  antient  and  strong  town  of  Bavaria,  in 
Germany;  it  was  free  aud  imperial,  and  the  see  of  a  bishop. 
In  the  town-hall  the  general  diets  of  the  empire  met.  The 
inhabitants  are  protestauts,  who,  in  time  of  peace,  carry  oii 
an  extensive  trade.  It  is  61  miles  N.  of  Munich.  Lat.  4U. 
0.  N.  lon.l2. 11.  E. 

RATSBANE,  s.  poison  for  rats  ;  arsenic. 

RAITE'EN.  J.  See  Rateen. 

To  R.V'TTLE,  ».  n.  [ratelen,  Belg.J  to  make  a  quick  noise 
with  shaking  thinjjs  together  not  very  sonorous.  To  speak 
eagerly  aud  noisily.  Actively,  to  make  a  thing  sound  by 
shaking;  to  stun  with  noise  ;  to  scold. 

RATTLE,  s.  a  quick  noise,  nimbly  repeated.  Empty 
and  loud  talk.  An  instrument  having  something  incluuecl 
in  a  hollow  part,  to  cause  terror  or  surprise.     A  plant. 

RATFLEIIEADED,  {rattleh'akd)  a.  giddv  ;  unsteady. 

RATTLESNAKE,  j.  a  snake  so  call(d  from  the  rattle  at 
the  end  of  its  tail.  Also  a  kind  of  root  used  as  a  remedy 
against  the  bite  of  a  rattlesnake. 

RaTTOOTS,  s.  a  West  Indian  fox. 

To  RA'VAGE,  v.  a.  [rammer,  Fr.]  to  lay  waste,  sack, 
spoil,  plunder,  pillage,  ruin,  ransack. 

R.4'VAGE,  s.  [ravafre,  Fr.]  spoil  or  plunder. 

RA'VAGER,  s.  a  plunderer  ;  a  spoiler. 

RALT'CITY,  s.  ffroin  raucus,  hoarse,  Lat  .J  hoarseness; 
loud,  rough,  hoarse  noise. 

To  RAVE,  V.  n.  [revm,  Belg.  river,  Fr.J  to  be  delirious 
or  talk  irrationally.  To  burst  into  fits  of  fury  like  a  mad 
person. 

To  RA'VEL,  V.  a.  [ravelen,  to  entangle,  Belg.]  to  en- 
tangle, or  entwist.  To  unweave,  or  undo  something  wo- 
ven. To  hurry  over  in  confusion.  Neuterly,  to  fall  into 
perplexity  or  confusion.  To  work  in  perplexity  ;  to  be  busy 
with  intricacies.  ' 

RA'VELIN,  s.  [Fr.^  in  fortification,  a  work  having  two 
faces,  that  compose  a  salient  angle  without  any  fianks. 

RA'VEN,f.  [7n-ff/«,Sax.]a  large  black  fowl. 

To  RA'VEN,  (raven)  V.  a.  \ra/ian,  Sax.]  to  rob  ;  to  devour 
with  great  eagerness.  Neuterly,  to  prey  with  rapacity. 
"  Benjamin  shall  raveii  as  a  wolf."  Gen.  xlix.  27. 

R  A'VENGLASS,  a  town  in  Cnmberland,  with  a  market 
on  Saturday.    It  is  279  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  London. 

RAVENNA,  the  capital  of  Romagna,  in  the  ecclesias- 
tical State,  Italy,  is  an  antient  town,  and  the  see  of  an  arch- 
bishop. Theodoric,  king  of  the  Goths,  resided  here,  and 
afterwards  the  exarchs  of  the  Greek  emperors.  Ravenna 
greatly  decays  both  in  beauty  and  trade.  It  is  1C2  miles  N. 
of  Rome.     Lat.  44.  25.  N.  Ion.  13.  16.  E. 

RAVENOUS,  a.  hungry  to  excess. 

RAVENOUSLY,  ad.  with  raging  voracity. 

RA'VENOUSNESS,  s.  the  quality  of  raging  after  prey  ; 
furious  voracity. 

RAUGHT,  (roirf)  the  old  preterite  and  participle  passive 

ofREACH. 

RA'VIN,  *.  prey;    food  gotten   by  violence;    rapine; 
voraciousness. 
RATINE,  s.  in  field  fortification,  a  deep  hoUow,  usually 
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formed  l>y  a  great  floQil,  or  bn<f -conf  mued  rnnnins  of  water ; 
iVcqiieiitIv  tilnMi.ti)  ^bod  jVur poses  in  the  fitld. 
,    R.-V'VINGLY,  arf.  Mith  frenzy  ;  willi  distraction. 

To  RA'VISll,  t'.  o.  [ravir,  Fr.]  to  violate  a  person's 
cliastily  by  force.  To  take  away  by  violence.  To  delight 
to  ccstacv. 

RA'VlSlIER,  t.  he  that  embraces  a  woman  by  violence. 
One  who  takes  any  thing  by  force. 

RA'VlSHMEN'r,  s.  [ravitsement,  Fr.]  the  act  of  violating 
chastity  by  force.    Excessive  delight.    Raptupe. 

HA\V,  a.  [raa,  Dan.  ruh,  Teut.]  not  boiled  or  roasted. 
Not  dressed  enough  cither  by  roasting  or  boiling.  Not  co- 
vered with  the  skin,  lilcak  ;  chill.  New  ;  immature.  Sore. 
Ignorant  or  unexperienced,  applied  to  the  judgment. 

RA'WBONED,  a.  having  bones  scarcely  covered  with 
flesh. 

RA'WHEAD,  J.  the  name  giren  to  a  spectre, 
i    RA'W'LY,  nrf.  in  araw  manner.     Unskilfully.     Newly. 
'    11  A'WN  ESS, «.  the  slate  of  neither  being  Iwiled  or  roasted, 
applied  to  food.    Inexperience,  applied  to  the  judgment, 
liastv  manner. 

RAV;  «.  (raie,  Fr.  radiits,  Lat.J  a  beam  of  light  or  know- 
ledge.    A  tish.     An  herb. 

To  RAY,  V.  a.  [rai/e>;  Fr.]  to  streak  ;  to  mark  in  long 
lines.    An  old  word, 

RAZE,  t.[rai/z,  a  root,  Span.]  a  root  of  ginger.  This  is 
commonly  written  race,  but  le>s  properly. 

To  RAZE,  or  RASE,  ».  a.  j rasns,  from  rado,  to  share,  Lat.J 
to  overthrow,  ruin,  or  demolish.    To  eftace.    To  extirpate. 

RA'ZOR,  or  RASOR,  *.  \rasor,  from  i-ado,  to  shave  or 
.  scrape,  Lat.]  an  instrument  used  in  shaving,    Used  in  the 
plural  for  the  tusks  of  a  boar. 

RA  ZURE,  s.  [ras7ire,  Fr.J  See  Rasuuk. 

RE,  is  an  inseparable  particle  used  by  the  Latms,  and 
from  them  borrowed  by  us  to  denote  iteration  or  backward 
action ;  as,  return,  to  come  back  ;  repercussion,  the  act  of 
driving  back.  ■ 

REACCE'SS,  {re-aks'css)  t.  a  visit  renewed. 

To  R  EACH,  (rwc/()  r.  a.  fr<rcan.  Sax.]  to  touch  with  the 
hand  extended.  To  arrive  at,  or  retain.  To  fetch  from 
some  place  distant,  and  give.  To  transter.  To  penetrate 
to.  To  be  adequate  to.  To  extend  to,  or  spread,  uliviiad. 
Nf^uteiiy,  to  be  extended  at'ar.  To  make  eBorts  to  attain, 
to  penetrate.' 

REACH,  {reeck)  s.  the  act  of  taking  or  bringing  by  ex- 
tending the  arm.  The  act  of  taking  or  touching  with  the 
arm  extended.  Power  of  attaining.  The  limit  of  the  un- 
derstanding.    A  contrivance  or  artifice.     Extent. 

To  REA'CT,  V.  a.  to  act  back  again.  To  return  an  action 
or  impulse. 

REA'CTION,  {re&hslwn)  t.  [riactum,  Fr.]  the  action 
whereby  a  thing  acted  upon  returns  the  action  upon  the 
agent. 

READ,  {reed)  s.\rced.  Sax.  raed,  Belg.|  counsel.  "To 
wicked  read."  Stern.  Saying  ;  saw.  Obsolete  in  both 
senses. 

To  READ,  (_reed)  v.  a.  preter.  and  part.  pass,  read,  but 
pronounced  red;  [rad,  Sax.]  to  peruse,  or  ntter  bv  the  voice, 
any  thing  written  or  printed.  Figuratively,  to  discover  by 
marks,  or  learn  by  observation.  To  know  perfectly ;  to  un- 
derstand. Neuterly,  to  performtheactof  perusing  writing  ; 
lobe  studious  in  books  ;  to  know  by  reading. 

READETTION,  (readepslum)  s.  [from  re  and  adeptus, 
Lat.l  recovery  ;  act  of  regaining. 

Reader,  (recder)  s.  one  that  peruses  any  thing  written 
or  printed.  One  studious  in  books.  One  whose  ofhce  is 
to  read  prayers  in  churches. 

RE'ADILY,  {ridiltj)  ad.  without  hesitation,  hinderance, 
or  delay. 

READINESS,  {ridinest)  s.  {see  Ready)  the  quality  of 
doing  any  thing  without  delay^or  hesitation. 

RE'ADING,  (.reading)  s.  the'art  of  perusing  words  written 
or  printed.  Study  consisting  in  the  perusal  of  books.  A 
lecture.    A  public  reciUtl.    Variation  of  copies. 
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RE'ADING,  (Jildiuo^  an  anfient,  large,  well  built,  and 
considerable  town  in  Bfrkshirc.'containing  3  pari.sh  chcrchi  s, 
and  about98U0  inhabitants.  It  has  been  lately  nevz-paved, 
and  lighted,  and  greatly  improved  by  a  county  inrirnniry 
and  otlier  new  buildings.  It  had  formerly  a  most  magnih- 
cent  abbey  of  tlint-slone,  founded  by  Henry  I.  the  gate- 
house of  which  is  still  pretty  entire  ;  but  a  new  courtly  jail 
has  been  lately  erected  on  the  spot  where  it  stood.  Lis 
chief  trade,  of  late  years,  is  in  malt,  of  which  some  of  their 
Largos  carry  1000  or  1200  quarters  of  malt  at  a  time.  The 
Lent.assizes  and  E|n|)hany  sessions  are  held  here.  Read- 
ing is  pleasantly  sealed  on  the  river  Kennet,  near  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Thames,  87  miles  S.  by  VV.  of  London.  A 
very  large  market  on  Saturday  for  corn,  and  a  market  for 
cattle  on  Monday  n)orning.  Fairs,  February  2,  May,  1, 
Julv  25,  and  September  "21. 

KlOADAilSSION    {readmUhon)  s.  the  act  of  admitting 
again. 
"  To  READMIT,  v.  a.  to  let  in  again. 

To  UEADO'RN,  r.  a.  to  acJorn  a^in. 

IIE'ADY,  {rcdi/)  a.  Wad,  Sax.j  quick  in  performance. 
Fit,  or  prepared!  Willing  ;  eager.  Near  ;  being  at  the 
point.  Facile  ;  easy  :  opportune.  Done  without  hinder- 
ante  or  hesitation.  Expedite  ;  nimble.  Adverbially,  rea- 
dily ;  so  as  not  to  need  delay. 

IIEAFFI'RMANCE,  *.  second  confirmation. 

REAGENTS,  *.  in  chymistry,  substances  which  are  added 
to  mineral  waters  or  other  liquids,  as  tests  to  discover  their 
nature  and  composition. 

REAL,  a.[riel,  Fr.  rcalis,  from  res,  a  thing,  Lat.]  relating 
tothings,  not  persons.  True,  opposed  to  fictitious;  genuine. 
In  law,  consisting  of  things  immoveable,  as  land. 

RE'AI.CJAR,  s.  red  arsenic  or  sandaracha. 

REA'LITY,  s.  [riuUie,  Fr.]  truth,  or  real  existence,  op- 
posed to  appearance.    Something  intrinsically  important. 

To  RE'ALIZE,  v.  a.  [rialiser,  Fr.]  to  bring  into  being  or 
act.  To  convert  money  into  land,  or  paper  currency  into 
money. 

RE'ALLY,  nf(.  actually  ;  truly.    Indeed. 

REALM,  {rc/'m)  s.  [roiaubne,  or  royaume,  Fr.J  a  kingdom. 
Kingly  goverrmient. 

REALTY, .«.  'realte,  Ital.]  loyalty.    Seldom  used. 
I   REAM,  (reem)*.  [rame  Fr.-rime,  Bclg]  a  bundle  cf  paper 
consisting  of  twenty  quires. 

To  REA'NIMATE,  v.  a.  to  animate  again.  To  restore 
to  life  ;  to  revive. 

To  REANNE'X,  v.0.  t«  annex  again. 

To  REAP,  (reep)  v.  a.  |  repan.  Sax.]  to  cut  com  at  harvest. 
To  gather  or  obtain.    Neuterly,  to  uarvcst. 

RE'APER,  (reeper)  s.  one  that  cuts  corn. 

RE|APINGKOOK,  {riepinghook)  s.  a  crooked  instrument, 
used  in  cutting  corn. 

REAR,  (j-eer)  s.  [amere,  Fr.]  the  hindertnost  tr«op  of  an 
army,  or  the  last  line  of  a  fleet.     The  last  class. 

REAR,  (t-eer)  a.  raw  ;  neither  well  roasted  or  sodden. 
Early — a  provincial  word. 

To  REAR,  (reer)  v.  a.  [arirran,  Sax.]  to  raise  up.  To  lift 
up  any  thing  fallen.  To  bring  up  from  an  infant  state.  To 
educate  or  instruct.    To  exalt  or  elevate. 

REARWARD,  {reirward)  s.  the  last  troop.  The  end  ; 
tail  or  train  behind.    The  latter  part. 

RE'ARMOUSE,  s.  [h-eremus.  Sax.]  the  leather-winged 
bat  ;  more  properly  spelt  rtremduse.   , 

To  REASCE'ND,  r.  a.  to  climb  or  mount  again.  To  go 
up  a  second  time. 

RE'ASON,  (the  eas  is  pron.like  eez,  in  this  word  and  its 
following  derivatives  ;  as,  reizon,  rcKzanable,  Arc.)  s.  [raison, 
Fr.  ratio,  Lat.J  true  and  clear  principles.  Clear  and  fair 
deductions  from .  premises.  The  cause,  or  final  cause.  A 
faculty  in  man,  whereby  he  is  distinguished  from  beasts, 
consisting  in  deducing  one  proposition  from  another,  or,  in 
tiiwling  out  such  intermediate  ideas  as  may  connect  two  dis- 
tant ones.    Right ;  justice.    A  just  account.    After  bring, 
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»iich  measures'as  are  consistent  witlilinmanity.    "  Bringing 
rniiice  to  reason,"  Addison, 

To.IlR'ASON,  V, n. \tttisouner,  Fr.]  to  defluce conseauCnces 
jnslly  from  premises.  To  debate,  discourse,  or  otideavour 
to  couviucc.  Actively,  to  cxainiiic  by  the  rules  of 
reason. 

Hl'rASONABLE,  a,  [raisonable,  Fr.J  having  the  faculty 
of  reasoiiinif.  Consistent  with  the  rules  of  reason.  Just. 
Moderate.    Tolerable. 

RE'A SON ABLENESS,  *.  agreeableness  to  reason.  Mo- 
deration. 

RE'ASONABLY,  ad.  agretablT  to  reason.  Moderately. 
'  IIK'ASONEU,  *.  [laisonneur,  Vr.J  one  who  reasons ;  an 
arjjucr. 

RirASONING,  i.  argument. 

KK'A.SOi\LES.S.  a.  void  of  reason. 

To  REASSEMBLE,  v.  a.  to  collect  or  assemble  again. 

To  REASSERT,  v.  a,  to  assert  anew,  or  a  second 
time. 

To  RE  ASSUME,  v.  a,  \reassmno,  Lat.J  to  resume;  to 
ta lie  again. 

To  REASSURE,  ».  a.  [rasstirer,  Fr.]  to  free  from  fear ;  to 
restore  from  terror. 

RI'iATE,  (>•«()*•  a  hind  of  long  small  grass  that  grows 
in  water,  and  complicates  itself  together. 

To  REAVE,  (>-*eiT)f.  a.  [pret.  reft,  i(e/iim,Sa\.\^o  take 
awav  bv  stealth  or  violence. 

KEBAPTIZATION,  t.  \ribaptization,  Fr.J  renewal  of 
baptism. 

To  KEBAfTI'ZE,  r.  a.  [ribaptiser,  Fr.]  to  baptize  agani 


To  REBUT,  V.  n.  [reluter,  Fr.J  to  retire  back.    Not 
used. 
REBUTTER,  s,  an  answer  to  a  reioinder. 
To  RECALL,  {rehdtJ)  v,  a,  to  call  back  ;  to  calf  again. 
To  revoke. 

RECALL,  {rekhd)  s,  the  act  or  power  of  calling  back; 
revocation. 

To  RECA'NT,  v.  a,  [from  re,  again,  and  canto,  to  sing, 
Lat.]  to  retraot,  or  contradict  what  one  has  professed,  said, 
or  done. 

ROiCANTATION,  s.  the  act  of  contradicting  what  a 
person  has  professed,  said,  or  done;  retraction. 
RECA'NTKR.s.  one  that  recants. 
To  RECAPITULATE,  v.  a.  [ricapitder,  Fr.]  to  mention 
again.    To  repeat  again  in  a  distinct  manner. 

RECAPITULATION,  s.  [ricapUuhtion,  Fr.]  a  distinct 
repeating  of  the  principal  points.or  arguments  of  a  discourse ; 
detail  repeated. 
RECAl'lTULATORY,  a,  repeating  again. 
ToRECARRY,  i..  a.  to  carrv  back.  " 
To  Rl'XE'DE,  v.n.  to  fall  back  ;  retreat ;  desist. 
RECEIPT,  {resent)  s.  [from  recipio,  to  receive,  Lat.J  the 
act  of  receiving.     A  writing  acknowledging  the  receiving 
of  money.     .A  physician's  prescription,  or  directioufor  mak- 
ing any  thing  consisting  of  various  ingredients.    Reception  ; 
admission. 

RECE  1\'ABLE,  {reseivable)  a.  [recevable,  Fr.]  capable  of 
being  received. 

To  RECEIVE,  {reseevi)  v,  a.  [rccevoir,  Fr.]  to   take   or 
obtain  any  thing  as  due.    To  take  or  obtain  from  another. 


To  REBATE,  I'.  «.  [»-cifl«re,  Fr.J  to  blunt,  to  deprive  of    To  admit.    To  take  into  a  place  or  state.    To  conceive  in 


keenness. 

Rl'.BATE,  t,  a  rule  in  arithmetic,  the  same  as  Dis- 
count. 

REBECK,  s.  [rehee,  Fr.]a  three-stringed  fiddle. 

kliBEL,  s,  \rcbelie,  Fr.  rebellis,  from  bcllum,  war,  Lat.] 
one  who  opposes  lawful  authority. 

To  REBE'I>,».  71.  [rebe/lo,  from  bellum,  war,  Latjto  rise 
in  opposition  to  lawful  authority. 

REBELLER.i.  one  that  rebels. 

REBELLION,*.  [Fr.  rebellio,  from  if?/i<m,  war,  Lat.J  the 
act  or  state  of  taking  up  arms,  orotheuvisc  opposing  lawful 
authority. 

REBELLlOl  S,  o.  opponent  to  lawful  authority. 

REBELLIOUSLY,  ad,  in  opposition  to  lawtiil  authority. 

REBELLIOUSNESS,  s.  the  quality  of  being  rebelli- 
ous. 

To  REBELLOW,  irebilld)  v.  «.  to  echo  back  a  loud 
noise. 

RFBOATION,  s.  [from  re,  which  strengthens  the 
signification,  and  boo,  to  bellow,  Lat. )  llie  return  of  aloud 
fx'llowing  sound. 

To  REBOUND,  v.  n.  [leloiidir,  Fr.]  to  spring  back 
again  from  any  surface.  Actively,  to  reverberate  or  beat 
back. 

REBOUND,  s.  the  act  of  flying  back  after  being  driven 
with  force  against  any  thing. 


the  mind.    To  entertain  as  a  gucat. 

RECEIVER,  {resicver)  s,  in  chymistn,',  a  vessel  of  earth, 
glass,  &c.  for  receiving  any  distillecl  liquor.  In  pneuni»tics. 
It  is  a  glass  vessel  for  containing  the  thing  in  which  an 
experiment  in  the  air  pump  is  to  be  made.  In  law,  it  is 
commonly  understood  in  a  bad  sense,  and  used  for  such  as 
knowingly  receive  stolen  goods  from  thieves,  and  conceal 
them,  ijecejiier  also  signifies  an  officer  ;  of  which  there  are 
several  kinds,  denominated  from  the  particular  matters  they 
receive,  the  places  where,  and  the  persons  from  whom. 

RECENCY,  s.  [from  recent,  new,  Lat.]  the  state  of  bcfng 
lately  done,  or  existent. 

RECE'NSION,  (resinshon)  s,  |from  recetis,  new,  Lat.] 
enumeration  ;  review. 

RECENT,  a.  [from  recens,  new,  Lat.]  not  long  exisfr nt. 
New  ;  late  ;  fresh. 

RECENTLY,  ad.  freshly  ;  newly. 

RE'CENTNESS,  «.  the  quality  of  being  lately  used, 
made,  or  done  ;  newness. 

RECEPTACLE,  s.  \recfptacuhim,  from  recipio,  to  receive, 
Lat. I  a  vessel  or  place  into  which  any  thing  is  recehcci. 
In  botany,  the  base,  or  seat,  upon  which  the  other  parts 
of  a  flower  are  placed;  thus,  if  you  take  a  dandelion,  airl 
pull  off' all  the  florets,  and  the  common  enipalement,  the 
round  dotted  surface  that  remains  at  the  top  of  llie  sialk 
is  the   recept.'icle.     That  part  of  an  artichoke  so  much 


REBITFF,  t.[rebuffadc,  Fr.]  a  quick  and  sudden  resis-    esteemed  for  food  is  the  receptacle, 
tance  or  check  ;  repercussion.  RECEPTARY,  s.  a  thing  received.    Obsolete. 

ToREBUTF,».a.tobeatback.    Tooppose  with  mdden        REC EPTIBI'LITY,  j.  [from  rea>.o,  to   receive, 


violence. 

To  REBUI'LD,  {rebild)  V.  a.  to  build  again ;  to  re-edify ; 
to  r-epair. 

RKBU'KABLE,  a.  worthy  of  being  found  fault  with. 

To  R1':BU'KE,  v.  a.  [rebout/ier,  Fr.J  to  chide  ;  to  find 
faurt  with.  To  repress  by  an  unexpected  reproach  ;  to  re- 
prehend. 

KEBU'KE.  t.  any  chidiHg  expression.  A  check;  ob- 
jiii!;ation. 

REBU'KER,.#.  areprehrnder;  a  chidf  r. 

REBUS,  s.  [Lat.]  a  wtird  represented  by  a  picturs.     A 
.  kind  of  riddie,  in  which  the  difiV-rent  syllables  of  a  pcr- 
sun  or  place's  name  ujrc  hitldeti  under'soHie'  piclurctque 
'  rep.'e«cntiitl<iu.  '        , 
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Lal.J 
possibilitv  of  receiving. 

RECEPTION,  s.  (receptiis,  from  »eci>jo,  to  receive,  Lal.J 
the  act  of  receiving  or  entertaining  opinion  generally 
admitted.  The  state  or  niiwmer  of  being  received  or  eufer- 
tained.    Treatment  at  first  coming. 

RECEPTIVE,  a.lreceptut,  from  recipio,  to  receive,  Lat.] 
having  the  quality  of  admitting  what  is  communicated. 

RECEPTORY,  a.  [receptits,  from  recipio,  to  receive,  Lat.] 
generally  or  popularly  admitted. 

RECE'SS,  J.  [rcffsiiij,  Lat.],  retirement.  Departure.  A 
place  of  retirement  or  secrecy.  An  abstract  of  the  precerd- 
ings  of  an  imperial  diet,  from  reces,  Fr. 

RECESSION,  (icctWio7i), t.  [recessio,  Lat.]  the  act  of  re. 
ticatiiig. 
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To  RECHA'NGE,  v.  a.  \rec!ianger,  Fr.J  to  cliange 
sgiiiii. 

To  RECHA'RGE,  ».  a.  \recliarge);  Fr.]  to  accuse  in  re- 
turn.   To  attack  again. 

IIKCHE'AT,  (reehiet)  s.  anions  hunters  a  lesson  played 
on  the  horn  when  the  hounds  hare  lost  their  game,  to  call 
them  from  a  connterscent. 

RKCIDHATION,  t.  [from  ic.again.andrarfo.fofall.Lat.J 
tlie  fallins  a  second  time ;  a  backsliding ;  relapse. 

llRCIDiyoUS,  B.  [from  re,  again,  audcarfo,  to  fall,  Lat.] 
subject  to  fall  again. 

RE'CrPE,  s.  rLat.  from  the  first  word  ofa  medicinal  pre- 
scription] a  medicinal  prescription  or  receipt. 

IIECI'PIENT,  s.  [recipicns,  from  rcei^io,  to  receive,  Lat.l 
the  receiver ;  that  to  wliicii  any  thing  is  given.  The  vessel 
of  an  air  pump,  in  which  the  subjects  for  the  experiment 
are  included. 

RECIPIIOCAL,  a.  [rer-iprociis,  from  recipio,  to  receive, 
Ivdt.  reciproqve,  Fr.]  mutual ;  alternate  ;  returned  equally  on 
both  sides.  Affecting  both  parties  alike.  Done  by  each  to 
each.  In  "eometry,  reciprocal  proportion  is,  when,  in  four 
numbers,  tlie  fourth  number  is  so  much  less  than  the  se- 
cond, as  the  third  is  greater  than  the  first,  and  vice  tvisa. 

UECIPROCALLY,  ad.  mutually;  interchangeably. 

RECrPROCALM:SS,j,  mutual  return;  alternateness. 

To  RliCl  PROCATE,  «.  n.  [redprocus,  froiB  recipio,  to  re- 
ceive, Lat]  to  act  mutually  or  alternately. 

RECIPROCATION,  s.  the  state  wherein  any  action  is 
doue  mutually  by  each  party. 

HECISION,  (resiz/ion)  f.  [from  re,  again,  and  ctcdo,  to 
cut,  LatJ  the  act  of  cutting  otF. 

RECI  TAL,  s.  the  relating  of  a  thing  a  second  time. 
Rehearsal ;  repetition.    Enumeration. 

RECITATION,  i.  repetition;  rehearsal. 

RECIT.\T1VE,  or  REGIT  ATI' VO,  s.  a  kind  of  musical 
pronunciation,  wherein  the  words  are  pronounced  nior.^ 
musically  than  in  common  speech,  and  less  than  in  a  song. 

To  RECITE,  ».  a.  [from  re,  again,  and  cito,  to  rehearse, 
Lat.  riciter,  Fr.J  to  relate ;  to  rehearse ;  to  tell  over ;  to 
enumerate. 

RECITER,  *.  he  that  recites. 

To  RECK,  V.  H.  [recan.  Sax.]  to  care ;  to  heed  ;  to  mind  ; 
to  rate  at  much.  Actively,  to  heed  ;  to  care  for. 

RE'CKLESS,  o.  \i-eccekas,  Sax.]  careless  ;  heedless ; 
mindless. 

RE'CKLESSNESS,  s.  carelessness ;  negligence. 

To  RE'CKON,  (usually  pron.  rikn)  v.  a.  \)-eccan.  Sax.  rec- 
kenen,  Belg.]  to  count  or  find  out  the  number  of  any  collec- 
tion. To  esteem,  value,  or  account.  Neuterly,  to  com- 
pute. ■  To  call  to  punishment,  used  with  with.  To  lay 
stress,  or  dependence  upon,  used  with  upon;  from  covtjHcr 
tHr,  Fr. 

RE'CKONER,  (rtWr)  ».  one  who  computes;  one  who 
calculates  cost. 

RE'CKONING,  (,reknin^)  s.  n  computation.  An  account 
of  time.  -Accounts  of  debtor  and  creditor.  Money  due 
for  entertainment  at  a  public  house.  An  account  taken. 
Esteem  or  value.  A  reckening  booh,  is  a  book  in  which 
money  received  or  expended  is  set  down. 

To  RECLAI'M,  c.  n.  [from  re,  again,  and  r/nmo,  to  call, 
Lat.l  to  reform  or  make  better.  To  reduce  to  the  state  de  ■ 
sired.    To  recall,  or  cry  out  against.    To  tame. 

To  RECLI'NE,  v.  a.  \7eclinu,  from  cliuo,  to  bend,  Lat.]  to 
lean  Itack,  or  sidewise.     Neuterly,  to  lean,  Irest,  or  repose. 

RECLI'NE,  a.  \rcelinis,  from  ckno,  to  bend,  Lat.J  in  a  lean- 
jnp  posture. 

To  RECLO'SI'^,  {reclvze)  v.  a.  to  close  again. 

To  RECLU'DE,  v.  a.  \rectaudo,  from  chiudo,  to  shut,  Lat] 
to  open. 

RECLU'SE,  a.  [rw?Mn(s,  from  claudo,  to' shut,  Lat.]  shut 
np  fVom  company.  Retired.  Substantively,  a  retired 
yerson. 

RECOAGUL.'\TION,  ».  second  coagulation. 

RECOGNISANCE,  {rikonnizanee)  s.  [reconnisiince,   Fr.J 


acknowledgment  of  a  person  or  thing.  A  baiige.  A  bond 
of  record,  testifying  the  recognisor  to  owe  tdthe  recognitee  a. 
certain  sum  of  money. 

To  RECOGNI'SE,  (recognize)  v.  a.  [from  re,  again,  and 
eu^noifo,  to  know,  Lat.]  to  acknowledge;  to  recover  and 
avow  knowledge  of  any  person  or  thing.  To  review  or  ex- 
amine. judicially. 

Rr.COGNISE'E,  (rccogniiec)  s.  the  person  in  whose  favour 
a  bond  is  drawn. 

RECO'GNISOR,  (rtci^iii'ror)  s.  one  who  gives  a  bond 
to  another. 

RECOGNITION,  s.  [from  re,  again,  and  eoghosco,  to 
know,  Lat.]  review  ;  renewal  of  knowledge.  Acknowledg- 
ment;  memorial.     Knowledge  avowed. 

To  RECOIL,  V.  n.  [reader,  Fr.]  to  rush  or  bound  back, 
again.    To  fall  back  ;  to  fail  or  shrink. 

RECOI'L,  s.  the  rebounding  or  starting  back  of  a  can' 
non,  itc.  after  explosion. 

To  RECO'IN,  V.  a.  to  coin  over  again. 

RECOrNAGE,  «.  the  act  of  coining  anew. 

To  RECOLLE'CT,  v,  a.  [from  re,  again,  aijd  coUig0,t9 
collect,  Lat.]  to  revive  in,  or  recover  to,  the  memorj'.  To: 
recover  reason  or  resolution.    To  collect  again. 

RECOLLECTION,  s.  the  act  whereby  an  idea  is  sought 
after  by  the  mind,  and  found,  and  brougfit  again  to  view. 

RECOLLECTS,  a  congregation  ot  reformed  Francis- 
cans, called  also  Friars-miuors  of  St.  Francis. 

To  RECO'MFORT,  V.  a.  to  comfort  or  console  again. 
Togive  new  strength. 

To  RECOMMENCE,  V.  a.  [rtrnmmenter.Vr.]  to  begia 
anew. 

RECOMMENCEMENT,  s.  a  beginning  a  thing  anew. 

To  RECOMMEND,  v. a.  [j-c«)»tmencfer,  Fr.J  to  praise  to. 
another.    To  render  acceptable.    To  describe  a  person  as 
worthy  of  the  countenance  of  another.    To  commit  with 
pravers. 

RECOMME'NDABLE,  «.  [reco?nmCTi(iaWc,  Fr.J  worthy 
of  recommendation  orpraise. 

RECOMMENDATION,  s.  the  act  of  detailing  the  good 
qualities  of  a  person,  to  gain  a  favourable  reception  from 
another. 

RECOiAIME'NDATORY,  a.  that  recommends  to  an- 
other. 

RECOMME'NDER,  s.  one  who  recommends. 

To  RECOMMIT,  ».  a.  to  commit  anew. 

To  RECOMPA'CT,r.  a.  to  join  anew. 

To  RECOMPENSE,  v.  a. Iricompenser,  Fr.J  to  repay^  or 
requite.  To  return,  or  give  in  requital.  To  make  up  by 
something  of  equal  value.    To  redeem  or  pav  for. 

RECOMPENSE,  s.  [recompense,  Fr.J  the  act  of  making  a 
return,  or  equivalent;  compensation. 

RECOMPILEM  ENT,  t.  new  compilement. 

'lol\lLCO'Sl¥0'SF.,  (reftompuze)  V.  a.  [recomposer,  Fr.J  fo' 
settle,  or  miiet  anew.    To  form  or  adjust  anew. 

RECOMPOSI"TION,^(r<icem;!o*/i/tc(7i)  t.  composition  re- 
i]e\(«'d. 

Fo  RE'CONCILE,  ».  o.  [from  rf,  again,  and  concilio,  to 
conciliate,  Lat.J  to  make  a  person  to  like,  or  be  liked  again. 
To  make  consistent.  To  restore  to  favour.  Synon.  T» 
reconcile,  supposes  some  dispute  or  disagreement.  To  adm 
juft,  supposes  only  some  distance  or  difference.  [ 

RECONCI'LEABLE,  «.  [riconciliabU,  Fr.]  capable  of 
renewed  kindness.  Consistent;  possible  tone  made, con- 
sistent. 

RECONCI'LEABLENESS, 'j.  consistence;  possibility 
to  be  reconciled.     Disposition  to  renew  love. 

RECONCILEMENT,  s.  the  renewal  of  kindness,  or  re- 
storing to  favour.     Friendship  renewed ;  reconciliation. 

RECONCI'LER, «.  one  who  renews  friendship  bctweea 
others.  One  who  .discovert  the  consistence  between  pro- 
positions. 

RECONCILIATION,  *.  [reconciliation,  Fr.]  renewal  of 
friendship.  Agreeiueut  of  things  seeming  opposite.  Atouc- 
luent  or  expiation. 
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To  RECONDK'NSE,  v.  a.  to  confiense  anew. 

RECONDITE, a.  [reeonditus,  Lat.J  abstruse  ;  profound  ; 
secret. 

To  RECONDU'CT,  v.  a.  \reco7iduile,  Fr.]  to  conduct 
again. 

To  RECONJO'IN.  v.  a.  to  i.iin  anew. 

To  RECO'NQUER,  v.  a.  [reconqua-ir,  Fr.]  to  conquer 
again. 

To  RECONNOFl'RE,  (recmmoiter)  v.  a.  ^recomioitre, 
Fr.J  in  war,  to  examine  tlie  cature  and'  situation  of 
ground  &c. 

.To  RECOTS'SECRATE,  t).  n.  to  consecrate  anew, 
j    To  RECONVENE,  v.  n.  to  assemble  anew. 
I    To  RI'XONVE'Y,  v.  a.  to  convey  again. 

To  RECO'RD,  V.  a.  [recorder ,  Lat.  recorder,  Fr.l  to  re- 
gister any  thing  so  as  to  preserve  the  memory  of  it.  To 
celebrate,  or  cause  to  be  remembered  in  a  solemn  manner. 

RET.ORD,  J.  (the  accent  of  the  noun  is  generally  on  the 
first  syllable,  but  that  of  the  verb  always  on  the  last)  a  re- 
gister or  authentic  memorial. 

RECORDATION,  s.  [from  re,  again,  and  roc,  the 
heart,  Lat.l  remembrance.    Obsolete. 

RECO'RDER,  s.  one  who  registers  any  event.  The 
keeperof  the  rolls  in  a  city.  A  person  chosen  to  assist  the 
magistrates,  &c.  of  a  city  or  corporation,  in  matters  of  jus- 
tice, and  proceedings  inlaw.    A  kind  of  flute. 

To  RECOU'CH,  V.  a.  to  lie  down  again. 

To  RECO'VER, ».  a.  \recoiivrer,  Fr.]  to  restore  from  sick- 
ness or  disorder.  To  repair  ;  to  regain  ;  to  release  ;  to 
reach.    Neuterly,  to  grow  well  from  a  disease,  or  any  evil. 

RECO'VERABLE,  a.  capable  of  being  cured  or  re- 
gained. 

RECO'VERY,  s.  cure.  The  power  or  act  of  regaiuing. 
The  state  of  a  person  cured.  In  law,  the  culling  off  an 
entail 

To  RECO'UNT,  V.  a.  [reco7Ucr,  Fr.]  to  tell  in  a  minute 
and  distinct  manner. 

RECO'URSE,  {relilircc)  s.  [reconr.t,  Fr.  from  re,  again, 
and  ciirro,  to  run,  Lat.J  frequent  passage.  A  return,  or  new 
attack.  Application  or  altonilauce  for  help  or  protection. 
This  last  sense  is  most  in  use,  the  two  former  senses  being 
obsolete.     Access. 

RECO'URSEFUL,  a.  moving  alternately.  "  In  that  re- 
eoursefiJ  deep."  Drat/ton. 

RE'CREANT,  a.'[rieriavt,  Fr.J  cowardly,  mean  spirited ; 
crying  out,  or  recantnig  for  fear.    Apostate  ;  false. 

^Fo  RECREATE,  «."  n.  [from  re,  again,  and  creo,  to  create, 
Lat.]  to  refresh  after  labour.  _  To  amuse  when  weary. 
Figuratively,  to  delight  or  gratify.     To  revive  or  relieve. 

RECRE'ATION,  s.  refreshment  after  toil  or  weariness. 
Amusement ;  diversion. 

RE'CREATIVE,  a.  refreshing;  giving  relief  after  laoour 
or  pain  ;  amusing;  diverting. 
,  ■  RECREATIVENESS,*.  the  quality  of  being  recreative. 

RE'CREMENT,  s.  recremaUum,  from  recenw,  to  refuse, 
Lat.J  dross  ;  scoria  ;  spume  ;  superfluous  or  useless  parts. 

RECREMETSiTAL,  RECREMENTITIOUS,  a.  drossy ; 
coarse. 

To  RECRrMINATEe.n.[>-icjimi«?r,  Fr.]  to  return  one 
accusation  with  another. 

RECRIMINAT'ION,  s.  \ recrimination,  Fr.J  the  act  of  re- 
turning one  accusation  by  another. 

RECRIMINATOR,  s.  he  that  returns  one  charge  with 
another. 

RECRUDE'SCENT,  «.  Uenudcscens,  from  crudus,  raw, 
Lat.]  growing  painful  or  violent  again. 

To  RECRUIT,,  {rekrut)  v.  a.  \recruter,  Fr.]  to  repair 
any  thiag  wasted  by  fresh  supplies.  To  supply  the  defici- 
encies of  an  army  by  new  men.  Neuterly,  to  raise  new 
soldiers. 

RECRU'IT,  (fehrUt)  t.  the  supply  of  any  thing  wasted. 
A  new  soldier. 

RECTA'>jGLE,  *.  [Fr.  from  rectus,  right,  and  angtdus, 
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an  angle,  Lat.]  an  angle  consisting  of  ninety  degrees ;  a  right 
angle. 

RECTA'NGULAR,  a.  [from  rectus,  right,  and  angnhis,  an 
angle,  Lat.]  having  an  angle  consisting  of  ninety  clcgrecj; 
riglit-anglea. 

RECtA'NGULARLY,  ad.  with  right  angles. 

RE'CTIFIABLF,,  «.  capable  of  being  set  rights 

RECTIFICATION,  s.  [from  rectus,  right,  and  facio,  to 
make,  Lat.J  the  act  of  setting  a  thing  right  which  is  wrong. 
In  distillery,  the  act  of  drawing  spirits  a  second  time,  in 
order  to  increase  their  strength. 

To  RE'CTIFY,  v.  a.  [from  rectus,  right,  and/acjo,  to  make, 
Lat.J  to  make  right  or  reform.  To  increase  the  strenglli 
of  spirits  bv  repeated  distillation. 

RECTILINEAR,  or  RECTI L'NEOUS,  a.  [from  rectus, 
right,  and  liuea,  a  line,  Lat.J  consisting  of  rif;ht  hues. 

RE'CTlTUpE,  s.  [rectitude,  Fr.J  straightncss,  opposed  to 
curvity.  Uprightness,  or  freedom  from  any  vice  or  bias, 
applied  to  the  mind. 

RE'CTOR,*.  [Lat.]  a  ruler.  A  person  or  minister  of  sn 
unimpropriated  parish. 

RECTORSHIP,  s.  [rectorat,  Fr.]  the  rank  or  office  of  a 
rector. 

RE'CTORY,  s.  Irttorerie,  Fr.]  a  spiritual  living,  con- 
sisting of  land,  tythe,  and  other  oblations,  separated  and 
dedicated  to  God  for  the  service  of  the  church,  and  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  minister  to  whose  charge  it  is  com- 
mitted. 

RECUBATION,  s.  [from  reeiibo,  to  lie  down,  Lat.]  th<; 
act  of  King  or  leaning. 

RECUMBENCY,  s.  [from  recumlo,  to  lie  down,  Lat. j 
the  act  of  lyiug  or  leaning.    Rest;  repose. 

RECU'MBENT,  a.  [from  recumho,  to  lie  down,  Lat.]  lying ; 
leaning. 

RECU'PERABLE,  a.  [from  recupero,  to  recover,  Lat.] 
easv  to  be  recovered. 

RECUPERA  TION,  s.  [from  renpcro,  to  recover,  Lat  ] 
the  act  of  recovering. 

ERCU'PERATIVE,  or  RECUTERATORY,  a.  pertain- 
ing to  recovery. 

To  RECU'R,  V.  n.  [from  re,  again,  and  curro,  to  run,  Lat.J 
to  come  back,  or  revive  to  the  mind.  To  have  recourse  to, 
or  take  refuge  in,  from  recuurtr,  Fr. 

To  RECU'RE,  II.  a.  to  recover  from  sickness  or  labour. 
Not  in  use. 

RECU'RE,  s.  recovery  ;  remedy. 

RECURRENCE,  RECU'RRENCY,^.  return. 

RECURRENT,  a.  {recurrens,  from  re,  again,  and  curro, 
to  run,  Lat.J  returning  from  time  to  time. 

RECURSION,  (lekirshon)  s.  [recursus,  from  7-e,  again, 
and  rurrn,  to  run,  Lat.J  return. 

RECURVATION,  RECURVITY,  t.  [from  re,  again, 
and  ciirnis,  bent,  Lat.]  flexure  backwards. 

RECU'RVOUS,  a.  [from  re,  again,  and  curvus,  bent,  Lat.j 
beut  backward. 

RECU'SANT,  (rekuzant)  s.  [from  recuse,  to  refuse,  Lat.] 
one  that  refuses  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  a  community 
or  societv. 

To  RECUSE,  {rekuze)  v. «.  [recuser,  Fr.]  to  refuse.  A 
juridical  word. 

RECU'SSION,  (rekushon)  s.  [from  recutio,  to  beat  back, 
Lat.  I  the  act  of  beating  back. 

RED,  u.  \red.  Sax.  rhud,  Brit.]  one  of  the  simple  and 
primary  colours  of  natural  bodies,  or  rather  of  the  ray  of 
light.  In  dying,  it  is  one  of  the  mother  colours ;  some 
reckon  six  kinds  or  casts  of  red,  viz.  scarlet,  crimson,  half- 

f  rain,  lively,  orange,  and  scarlet  of  cochineal;  but  they  may 
e  reduced  to  the  three  principal  drugs  which  give  the  co- 
lours ;  viz.  the  kermes,  cochineal,  and  madder. 

RE'D.\N,  RE'DENT,J^.  in  fortification,  au indented  work, 
made  in  form  of  the  teeth  of  a  saw,  with  saliaiit  and  co- 
entering  angles. 

REDARGUATION,  s.  [from  redarsuo,  to  disprove, 
Lat,J  a  di6pro\  iug  or  refusing. 
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RnOBRRRIKD  SHRUB  CASSIA,  s.  in  l)otany,  a  plant. 
)t  is  iiiak-  and  female  in  difforent  pi<;iits  :  Ihe  male  li;itli 
flowers  consisting  of  many  slamiim  or  threads,  without  any 
itelals  ;  tiit'se  are  always  sterile  ;  l!]-.'.  I'tMiiale  plants,  wliicli 
lii«ve«,i  conspieuoiis  llowcM',  produce  spherical  herries,  in 
which  are  inclndcd  nuts  of  the  sansc  f<irm. 

UiVlJBRHAS'l",  (ri(lbrest)  s.  a  small  bird,  so  called  from 
the  colour  of  its  hreast. 

ToKF.'DDKN,  {red',)  r.  a.  to  make  red.  Neuterly,  to 
0row  red,  or  hliish. 

IlE'DDISM,  n.  somewhat  red. 

Uiyi^DlSnNFSS,  s.  a  tendency  to  redness. 

KEl)DlT10i>J,  s.  [from  r«Ho,  to  answer  or  restore,  Lat.] 
restitution. •. 

RF.'DDITIVE,  ff.  [fiom  redcio,  to  answer  or  restore,  Lat.] 
in  grammar,  an^werin^j  to  a  tpiestion. 

RE'DDLK,  {rtdl)  a.  in  mineralogy,  an  earth  found  in 
Slatlbrtlshire  and  Derbysiiire,  of  a  line  florid  red,  very 
useful  to  colour-makers.  It  is  a  combination  of  clay  and 
tlie  red  o-nvdc  of  iron. 

REDE,  J.  [itfrf,  Sax.]  advice  ;  counsel.    .An  old  word. 

To  REDE,  V.  a.  \rrrdrin,  S.ix.]  to  counsel.     Not  in  use. 

To  REDE'EM,  v.  a.  [i'tom  re,  hack,  and  cmn,  to  buy,  Lat.] 
to  relieve  by  paying  a  price.  To  recompense.  To  pay 
an  atonement  ;  io  tree  from  guilt.  To  free  a  plodije 
by  paying  what  money  was  lent  on  it,  losether  with  the 
interest. 

REDE'EMABLE,  a.  capable  of  redemption. 

REDE  EMABLENESS,^.  the  state  of  being  redeemable. 

RI'',DE'EMER,  s.  one  «ho  ransoms  or  saves  from  siiilt 
by  paving  a  price,  or  makinj;  an  atonement.  A  term  fre- 
y.ienlfv  apnlied  to  our  blessed  Saviour. 

'i'o  REDELIVER,  i-.  a.  to  deliver  back. 

REDELl'VERY,  s.  the  act  of  delivering  back. 

To  llEDE.iVLV'ND,  ».  n.  [rcdemamhr,  Fr.]  to  demand  back. 

REDE'MPTION,  {redems/wn)  i.  [from  rcdimu,  to  redeem, 
Lat.]  ransom,  or  delivery  from  guilt  or  punishment  by 
maknig  an  atonement.  Purchase  of  God's  favour  by  the 
death  of  Christ. 

REDl'7.MPTORY,  {redhntory)  a.  [redemptus,  from  iedimo, 
to  redeem,  Lat,]  paid  for  ransom.- 

RED-EY'E,  in  ichthyology,  a  kind  of  freshwater  fish, 
otherwise  called  the  rudd.  It  is  common  in  many  of  the 
rivers  of  Germany  and  England.  It  is  all  over  of  an  elegant 
red,  but  no  part  of  it  of  so  deep  a  colour  as  the  eyes. 

RE'DFORD.    See  Retford. 

RED-GAME,  s.  in  ornithology,  the  red  grous  orgor- 
cock. 

REDHIBITION,  f.  I^from  re,  again,  and  Imleo,  to  have, 
Lat.1  in  civil  law,  an  action  to  make  void  the  sale  of  certain 
goods,  and  to  oblige  the  seller  to  take  them  back. 

RF/DHOT,  ft.  heated  so  as  to  appear  red. 

REDI'NTEGRATE,  a.  [rcdi)Uegratus,  from  rr,  again,  and 
inter,  whole,  Lat.J  restored,  renewed  ;  made  new. 

REDINTEGRATION,*,  renovation;  rcstori:tion.  lied- 
integration,  chymists  call  the  restoring  any  mixed  body  or 
matter,  whose" form  has  been  destroyed,  to  its  former  nature 
and  constitution. 

RE'DLE.\D,(»£c?/c(f) .«.  minium  ;  lead  calcined. 
.;  REDNESS,  f.  thequalitv  of  being  red. 

REDOLENCE,REDOLENCY,  s.  sweet  scent. 

REDOLENT,  o,  [from  redoleo,  tocast  a  scent,  Lat.J  sweet 
of  scent. 

To  REDO'UBLE,  (reduhle)  v.  a.  JredouHn;  Fr.]  to  reiieat 
often.  To  increase  by  frequent  additions  of  the  same  quan- 
tity.   Neutcrlv,  to  become  twice  as  njucli. 

REDO'URT,  {redout)  s.  [redoiite,  Fr.]  an  Outvcttrk  of  a  for- 
tification; a  fortress. 

REDOUBTABLE,  (rrduutahle)  a.  [rcdoutable,  Fr.]  terri- 
ble to  enemies  ;  formidable. 

REDOUBTED, (mfoil(e(0  «•  [redouti,  Fr.]  awful;  for- 
Biidable. 

To  REDOUND,  r.n.Tfrom  re,  again,  and  unda,  j  wave, 
Lat.jto  be  driven  back  again.    To  conduce.    To  result. 


To  RI'DRE'SS,  V.  a.  [redresser,  Fr.]  to  Set  right,  or  amend. 
'l"o  relieve,  remedy,  or  ease  ;  more  properly  applied  to 
things. 

REDRESS,  s.  a  relief  of  grievances.  Reformation. 
Rf'uiedv. 

RED  RU'SSIA,  orLiTTLF,  IU;s.si  A,  a  province  of  Roland, 
having  Upper  Poland  on  the  \V.  Jjijhuania  on  the  N.  Litlie 
Tarlary  on  the  E.  and  Moldavia,  Transylvania,  and  part  of 
Hungary,  on  the  S.  it  is  about  (iM  miles  long,  and  2U0 
broad,  it  was  named  Red  Russia  from  the  colour  of  the 
Lair  of  its  inhabitants. 

RE'DRUTH,  a  town  of  Cornwall,  situated  among  ex- 
tensive lin^works,  12  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Ilellslone,  and  202 
W.  bv  S.  of  London.     Market  disused. 

RED  sea,  or  Ska  of  Edom,  {Edom  signifies  red)  a  sea 
celebrated  in  antient  history,  which  extends  in  a  direetioH 
from  N.  toS.  dividing  Africa  from  Arabia.  It  is  separated 
from  the  Mediterranean  on  Ihe  N.  by  the  Isthmus  of  Sue?, 
and  connnunicales  by  the  Strait  of  Rabelmandel  on  the  S. 
with  the  ArabivMi  Sea,  and  the  Indian  Ocean.  In  the  year 
of  Ihe  world  2613  the  Israelites  passed  ov^r  this  sea,  and 
Pharaoh,  together  with  his  host,  were  drowned.  It  is  now- 
called  by  the  A  rabians  the  Sf.a  of  Sui.ph. 

To  REDSICAR,  {redseer)  v.  ii.  applied  to  iron,  which, 
when  too  hot,  breaks  or  cracks  under  the  hammer. 

REDSH.ANK,  *.  in  ornithology,  a  water  bird,  about  the 
size  of  the  common  plover,  with  legs  of  a  beautiful  red. 

REDSTART,  orRE'DTAIL,  *.  in  ornithology,  a  bird 
of  passage,  w  hieh  liasa  very  fine  soft  note,  and  is  remarkable 
for  shaking  its  red  tail. 

RE'DSTREAK,  (redstreeh)  s.  an  apple  so  called  from  its 
colour,  preferred  to  ail  other  fruit  for  making  cyder.  Cyder 
made  from  redstrcak  apples. 

To  REDUCE,  V.  a.  [from  re,  back,  and  rfweo,  to  lead,  Lnt.] 
to  bring  to  its  former  state.  To  reform  any  disorder.  To 
break  nito  small  pieces.  To  degrade.  To  bringinto  a 
state  of  want  or  misery.    To  subdue. 

REDU'CEMENT,  s.  the  act  of  bringing  back,  subduing, 
reformnig  or  diminishing. 

REDUCER,  s.  one  that  reduces. 

REDUCIBLE,  «.  possible  to  be  reduced. 

REDU'CIBLENESS.  s.  quality  of  being  reducible. 

REDUCTION,  s.  [Fr.]  the  act  of  breaking  into  pieces, 
or  bringing  into  order  from  a  state  of  disorder.  In  arith- 
metic, the  bringing  numbers  of  different  denominations  into 
one.  In  chymistry,  tiie  restoration  of  metallic  oxydes  to  their 
original  state  of  metals  ;  which  is  usually  afl'ected  by  means 
of  charcoal  and  fluxes. 

REDU'CTIVE,  a.  [riductif,  Fr.j  having  the  power  of 
rcdiK'ing. 

REDU'CTIVELY,  ad.  bv  reduction  ;  bv  consequence. 

REDUNDANCE,  or  REDUNDANCY,  s.\reriundtnui4i, 
Lat.]  a  state  wherein  things  abound  to  excess;  superfluity  ; 
superabundance. 

REDU'NDANT,  a.  [from  re,  again,  and  inula,  a  wave, 
Lat.]  superlluoiis ;  abounding  to  excess.  Using  more  words 
or  images  than  are  useful. 

REDUNDANTLY,  ad.  superlhionslv  ;  supetabundantiy. 

To  REDUPLICATE,  v.  a.  to  double. 

REDUPLICATION,  s.  the  act  of  doubling. 

REDU'FLICATIVE,  «.  \rcdH,,licaiif,  Fr.j  double. 

RE'DWING,  in  ornithofogy,  the  name  cf  a  bir<l  of  the 
turdus,  or  thrush  kind,  called  also  in  sonic  places,  the  viuii 
thrush  or  swine  pipe, 
.  To  REE,  t>.  «.  to  riddle  ;  to  siR. 

To  RE-ECHO,  {re-'thko)  V.  n.  to  echo  back. 

REECHY,  «.  (corrupted  fromrtfA)  smoky  ;  sooty. 

REKD,  t.  \reod.  Sax.  ried,  Tent.]  a  hollow  knotted  stalk. 
A  small  pipe.  An  arrow.  A  plant,  of  which  four  kinds 
are  natives  of  England, 'viz.  the  common,  small,  branched, 
and  sea  reed.    Tliey  all  flower  in  June  and  July. 

To  RE-EDIFY,  v.  a.  to  build  again ;  to  rebuild.  "  The 
ruin'd  walls  he  did  re-edify."  Spen. 

REEDED,  d.  covered  with  reeds. 
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REE'DRN,  II.  consisting  of  reeds. 

KEE'DMACE,  s.  in  botany,  the  tj  plm  of  Linna-us.  The 
catstail  and  smaller  reedniace  are  the  Bi  if i»h  sjjocit's.  Tliey 
bear  spikes  of  male  and  female  flowers,  and  are  found  in 
ditches  and  ponds. 

REK'UY,  a.  abounding  with  reeds. 

REEF,  f.  in  navigation,  a  certain  portion  of  a  sail,  com- 
prehended between  the  top  and  bottom,  with  a  row  of  eyclet- 
iioles  parallel  thereto.  /f«^'«g-,  is  the  operation  of  reduc- 
ing a  sail,  by  taking  in  one  or  more  of  the  reels,  which  is 
performed  by  lines,  points,  or  knittles. 

REEK,  *.  fj-cf.  Sax.  reulie,  Belg.J  steam  ;  smoke  ;  vapour. 
A  pile  of  corn  or  iiay,  usually  spelt  and  pronounced 
rich. 

To  R&EK,  V.  n.  [reean,  Sax.  J  to  smoke ;  to  steam  ;  to  emit 
vapour. 

ilEE'KY,  a.  smoky  ;  tanned  ;  bhirk. 

REEL,  *.  \reot.  Sax. J  a  turning  frauie  on  which  yarn  is 
wound  from  the  spindle. 

ToRKKL,  V.  71.  \i-vlloi,  r.el,!,'.  rffg^n,  Swed.]  a  stagger  {*: 
to  incline  first  to  one  side  and  then  to  the  other,  in  walk- 
ing. 

RE. ELECTION,.*,  repented  election. 

To  KE-ENA'CT,  v.  a.  to  enact  anew. 

To  RE-EN  J(yY,  V.  a.  to  enjoy  a  second  time. 

To  RE-E'NTKR,  r.q.  to  enter  again  ;  to  enter  anew. 

To  RE-ENTHRONE, r-.«.  to  replace  on  a  throne. 

REE'NTRANCE,  j.  the  act  of  entering  again. 

KEE'l'HAM.    SecRF.PEHA^f. 

UEE'RMOUSE,^.  [/nurewiis,  Sax.]  a  bat. 

To  RE-ESTA'BLISH,  ».  a.  to  establish  again. 

RE-ESTA'BLISHEU,f.o.  one  that  re-establishes. 

RE-ESTA'BLISH MENT,  s.  the  act  of  re-establishing ; 
'the  state  of  being  re  established  ;  restauialion. 

To  RE-EXA'MINE,  ».  a.  to  examine  again. 

REEVE,  t.  l^erefa.  Sax.  1  the  bailiff  of  a.  franchise,  or 
manor.  Also  the  guardian  of  a  church,  or  church-warden. 
•Obsolete. 

REEVE,  t.  in  ornilholosy  the  name  of  a  bird,  the  male 
of  which  from  the  long  feathers  round  his  neck,  is  called  the 
Ruffe. 

To  REFE'CT,  ».  o.  [from  re,  again,  and  fucio,  to  make, 
■  Lat.  I  to  refresh  ;  to  restore  after  hunger  and  fatigue. 
Obsolete. 

REFECTION,  s.  [from  »-e,  again, and/«ao,  to  make,  Lat.J 
refreshing  after  hunger  and  fatigue. 

REFECTIVES,  s.  medicines  which  refresh  and  renew 
strength. 

REFECTORY,  s.  Jrifectoire,  Fr.J  a  room  for  refreshment 
er  eatint'. 

To  REFE'L,  V.  a.  [rrfello,  from  fatlo,  to  deceive.  Lat.J  to 
refute,  to  repress. 

To  REFER,  V.  a.  [from  refero,  Lat.  referor,  Fr.J  to 
send  or  dismiss  for  information  or  judgment.  To  address 
«r  apply  for  judgment.  Ncuterly,  to  have  respect  or  rela- 
tion. 

REFEREE',  *.  one  to  whom  any  thing  is  submitted  or 
referred. 

RE  TERENCE,  s.  relation;  respect;  view  toward*.  Dis- 
mission to  another  tribunal. 

REFERK'NDARY,  s.  juom  rfero,  to  refer,  Lat.J  one  to 
whose  decision  any  thing  is  referred.  An  oihcer  in  the 
•eourt  of  chancery;  the  master  of  requests. 

To  REFERME'NT,  t>.  «.  t«  ferment  anew. 

REFE'RRIBLE,  a.  capable  of  being  considered  as  in 
relation  to  something  else. 

To  REFl'NE,  V.  a.  \raffiner,  Fr.J  to  clear  from  dross  or 
any  impurities.  To  polish  ,  to  make  elegant;  to  make  ac- 
curate. Neuterly,  to  afl'ect  nicety ;  to  improve  in  point  of 
accuracy ;  to  grow  pure. 

REFl'NE&lENT,  s.  the  act  of  cleansing  from  dross,  foul- 
.ness,  or  impurity.  Improvement  in  elegauce.  Artificial 
practice.    Affectation  of  elegauce. 
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REFINER,  *.  one  tbitt  clears  from  dross  or  impurity; 
improver  in  elegance  ;  invenlor  of  »uperfliions  subtilties. 

To  RI'II'TT,  1-.  a.  [rifaire,  Fr.j  to  repair;  to  restore  alter 
damage. 

I'o  REFF..E'CT,  f.  a.  [from  re,  back,  and /er/o,  to  bend, 
Lat.  rc/tecliir,  Fr.]  to  bend  or  throw  back.  Neuterly,  to 
throw  back  light,  or  an  iuiajre  repTestHited  in  a  mirror.  To 
throw  back  flu-  ihonghis  on  themselves  or  things  past.  To 
consider  aflcnlively.    To  throw  or  bring  reproach. 

REFI.IVCTENT,  a.  [from  ie,  back,  and  Jlcito,  to  bcr.d, 
Lat.l  bending  back  ;  flying  back. 

RErLE'CTION,  j.'  [from  re,  back,  and  fiecio,  to  bend, 
Lat.J  the  act  of  flirownig  or  Leniiing  back.  Anv  inij'ge 
represented  or  reflected  on  a  looking  glass.  Thdu^Tit 
employed  on  things  past.  The  perception  of  the  operation 
of  our  own  mind  within  n',  as  employed  about  the  ideas 
it  has  got.     Attentive  consideration.     Censure. 

REILE'CTIVE,  a.  thru\ung  back  images;  considering 
thinmipast;  considering  the  operations  of  the  mind. 
:.~  REFLE'CTOR,  J.  a  considerer.    A  sort  of  optic  glass 
Jthat  reflects  light  or  images. 

REi'Ll'/X,  a.  [from  >c,  back,  and  j?4vio,  to  bend,  Lat.J- 
directed  backward. 

RE  FLEX,  *.  [from  re,  hack,  and  flectoy  to  bend,  Lal.j 
reflection. 

REFLEXIBI'LITY,  *.  the  disposition  of  rays  to  be  turned 
out  of  a  right,  line,  in  passing  out  of  one  medium  into  ano- 
ther. 

REFLE'XIBLE,  a.  [from  re,  back,  and  fintc,  to  bend, 
Lat.J  capable  of  being  thrown  b:uk,  or  turned  from  their 
natiiral  course,  applied  to  rays  of  light. 

REFLE'Xl VE,  a.  [from  re,  back,  and  fl-cto,  to  bend,  Lat. j 
having  respect  to  something  past;  capable  of  reflecting. 

REFLE'XIVELY,  ad.  in  a  backward  direction. 

REFLOAT,  (refibt)  s. ebb ;  reflux. 

REFLORE'SCENCE,  *.  [from  »e,  again,  and. /?orew»,  to 
blossom,  Lat.J  the  quality  of  flourishing  or  blossoming 
anew. 

To  REFLOUTllSH,  {refltirhh)  V.  a.  to  flourish  anew. 

To  REFLO'VV,  {refd)v.  n.\rej}iier,  Fr.)  to  flow  back. 

REFLl)  ENT,  (sonietimes  accented  on  the  first  syllabic) 
a.  Uefliieiis,  Lat.J  flowing  back;  running  back. 

IIETLUX,  «.  [from  re,  back,  and.^H«,to  flow,  Lat.J  the  act 
of  (lowing  back.    The  backward  course  of  water. 

REFOCILLATION,  s.  [from  r.focillo,  to  restore,  Lat.] 
restoration  of  strength  by  refreshment. 

To  REFO'RM,  r.  a.  [from  re,  again,  and/ormo,  form,  Lat.J 
to  change  from  worse  to  better.  Neuterly,  to  alter  or 
make  a  change  from  worse  to  better. 

REFO'RM,  iJFr.  I  reformation  or  amenomcnt. 

REFORMA  "riON,  f.  [from  reformo,  to  reform,  Lat.]  the 
act  or  state  of  change  from  worse  to  better.  The  change 
of  religion  from  the  corniptious  of  popery,  to  its  primitive 
state.  Synon.  Reformation  signifies  often  the  act  of 
reforming  ;  reform  seldom  any  other  than  the  efi'ect. 

REFO  RMER,  /.  one  who  makes  a  change  from  bad  to 
better.  One  wIjo  exploded  the  errors  of  popery  introduced 
into  religion,  and  reduced  it  to  its  primitive  state. 

To  REFR.\'CT, ».  a.  [from  re,  back,  and /ra»g-o,  to  break,' 
Lat.  J  to  break  the  natural  course  of  a  ray  ;  to  beat  back  or 
resist. 

REFRACTION,  s.  [Fr.  from  re,  back,  and  franco,  ta 
break,  Lat.J  the  incurvation  or  change  of  determination 
in  the  body  moved,  which  happens  to  it  whilst  it  enters  <fr 
penetrates  any  medium;  in  dioptrics,  it  is  the  variation 
of  a  ray  of  light  from  that  right  line  which  it  would  have 
passed  on  in,  had  not  the  density  of  the  medium  turned  it 
aside. 

REFRA'CTIVE,  a.  having  the  power  of  refracting.         ' 

REFRACTORINESS,  f.  sullen  obstinacy;  stubborn- 
ness ;  perverseness. 

REFRA'CTORY,  a,  [refractaire,  Fr.  from  re,  backward, 
and  frango,  ic    break,  Lat.J  obstinate  ;    stubborn ;  upt 
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suhmittiiig  t«  authority  or  command ;  coiitumRc  ious.  Id  eliy- 
iiiistrv,  a  term  applioil  tocarllis  or  metals  tliat  are  ei4!icriB- 
fitsiblc,  or  that  re(iuire  an  extraordinarj  defjiee  of  heat  to 
cliiitiiio  or  meit  tliem. 

KKFRA'GABf^K;  a.  [from  re,  back,  and //(iiistf,  to  break, 
Lat.]  perverse  ;  liable  to  be  coiifuteil. 

To  llKFRA'IN,  t).  [a.  [from  re,  ii},'ain,  and  frantum,  a  bri. 
die,  Lat.  j  to  hold  back  ;■  to  keep  from  action.  Neuterly,  t» 
forie  ir  ;  to  abstain  ;  to  spare. 

KAFRANGIBIUTV,  s.  the  disposition  of  a  ray  of  lislit 
to  be  turned  out  of  its  natural  course  by  passing  out  of  oue 
medium  inlo  another. 

REFR A  NGllJLE, «.  ffrera  re, again,  and  fiango,  to  break, 
Lat.]  capable  of  being  turned  out  of  its  natural  line,  or  their 
natural  course,  applied  to  the  rays  of  light. 

REFRHNATION,  *.  {from  re,  again,  and/jvriKmi,  a.bri- 
dlc,  LatJ  the  act  of  restraining. 

To  REFRE'SH,  v.  a.Jre/ruischer,  Fr.|  to  refresh  after 
labour,  pain,  or  want.  To  repair  or  improve  any  thing  im- 
paired bv  new  touches.    To  cool ;  to  refrigerate. 

RKFliE'SHER,  *.  that  which  refreshes. 

UEFRESUMENT,  *.  relief  after  pain,  hunger,  or  fatigitt . 
Figurativclv,  lood  or  rest. 

REFRrGERANT,  «.  [rt/nVfj-an/,  Fr.]  cooling;  mitigat- 
ing heat. 

To  REFRIGERATE,  v.  a.  [from  re,  again,  and  frigen, 
to  be  cool,  Lat.]  to  cool. 

REFRIGERATION,  s.  [from  re,  again,  and  frigeo,  to  be 
cool,.Lat.  I  the  act  of  cooling  ;  the  stale  of  being  cooled. 

REFRl  GERATiVE,  IlEFRI  (i ERATORY, «.  [from  re, 
agaiUj  and  fri^eu,  to  be  cool,  Lat.J  cooling;  having  the 
power  to  cool. 

IlEFRI'GERATORY,  s.  that  part  of  a  distillin"  vessel 
tliRl  is  placed  about  the  head  of  a  still,  and  tilled  with  water 
to  cool  tlie  condensive  vapours.  Any  thing  iuterimlly 
cooling. 

REFT,  pret.  and  part.  pass,  of  Reave;  taken,  or  took 
away.     Obsolete. 

REFU'GE,  }.  [from  re,  again,  and  fugio,  to  flee,  Lnt.] 
shelter  from  danger  or  distress.    Protection.    An  expedi- 
ent.        ;  •"■ 
,    To  RE'FUGE,  ».  a.  [)-f/«ffi>r,  Fr.]  to  shelter  or  protect. 

REFUGEE',  s.  [re/\igie,  Fr.|  one  that  flies  his  country 
for  shelter.  This  name  has  been  more  particularly  given 
to  the  French  protestants,  who  were  obliged  to  abandon 
their  country  at  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  in 
1C86. 

REFU'LGENCE,  s.  sparkling  or  bright  splendor. 

UEl'U'LGENT,  fl.  [from  re,  again,  and/ii/gew,  to  shine, 
Lat.l  bright ;  glittering;  shining;  splendid. 

RI'U'L'LGENTLY,  ml.  in  a  shining  manner. 

To  REFU'ND,  V.  «.  [fiom  re,  back,  and  fundo,  to  pour, 
Lat.]  to  pour  back.  Figuratively,  to  restore  or  repay  what 
is  received.  Used  with  the  reciprocal  pronoun  himself,  to 
reimburse. 

REFU'SAL,  (rrfuzal)  s.  the  act  of  denying  to  receive  any 
t-hing  offered,  or  of  granting  a  thing  requested.  The  right 
•»f  having  a  thing  before  another;  pre-emption;  option. 

To  REFU'.SE,  (refnze)  v.  a.  [refuser,  Fr.)  to  deny  any 
thing  r<>(piired,  or  oflered. 

RET  USE,  «.  (the  verb  is  accented  on  the  second  syllable, 
but  the  noun  on  the  first)  unworthy  of  acceptance  after  a 
choice  is  made. 

RETUSE,  s.  that  which  is  disregarded  When  the  rest  is 
taken. 

REFUSER,  {refuzer)  s.  he  who  refuses.  , 

REFUTAL,  /.  [from  rifato,  Lat.J  the  act  of  proving  false 
or  erron.'ous. 

UEFUTATION,  X.  \refvtatii,  Lat.]  the  act  of  refuting; 
cr^shcwing  any  thing  to  be  false  or  erroneous  ;  refutal. 

To  R  KFU'TE,  v.  a.  {rcf'ttto,  Lat.]  to  prove  false  or  errone- 
ous, applied  to  persons  or  things. 

To  H  EGA  IN, ».  o.  \regagner,  Fr.]  \o  gain  a  second  time ; 
to  recover  any  thiog  lost. 


RE'G.\L, «.  [rtgalU,  from  rear,  a  king,  Lat.J  royal ;  kinglj-. 

RE'GAL,  s,  [regatii,  from  rex,  a  king,  Lat.]  a  musical 
instrument. 

REGA'LE, «.  [regale,  from  i-ex,  a  king,  Lat.]  the  preroga- 
tive of  a  king.     An  entcrlaihnient  given  to  ambassadors. 

ToRl'XiA'LE,  t>.  a.  [regain;  Fr.]  to  feast;  to  give  an 
entertainment  ;  to  refresh  ;  to  gratify. 

REGA'LEMENT,  *.  [regalement,  Fr.]  refreshment ;  en- 
tertaiimient. 

REGA'LIA,  s.  [frora-rci,  a  king,  Lat.]  the  rights  and 
prerogatives  of  a  king  ;  which,  according  to  civilians,  are 
six,  viz.  1.  The  power  of  judicature.  2.  The  power  of  life 
and  death.  3.  The  power  of  peace  and  war.  4.  A  rigiit 
to  such  goods  as  have  no  OHnt;r,  iis  waifs,  eslrays,  dc. 
6.  Assessments;  and  (>.  The  coinage  of  money.  Regitliaii 
also  used  for  the  apparatus  of  a  coronation,  as  the  crown 
and  sceptre  with  tjie  cross,  that  with  the  dove,  the  globe, 
St.  Edward's  staff,  tlie  orb  with  the  cross,  four  several 
swords,  <S.c.  In  church  afiiurs,  the  rights  and  privileges 
which  cathedrals,  &c.  enjoy  by  the  grants  of  kings. 

REGA'LITY,  s.  [regalitat,  itotarcr,  a  king,  Lat.J  royalty  ; 
sovereignty  ;  kingship. 

To  REGA'RD,  f.  u.U-egarckr,  Fr.]  to  value;  to  look  upon 
as  worthy  of  notice.  To  respect  or  mind.  I'o  observe  re- 
ligiously. To  respect  or  have  relation  to.  To  look  to- 
ward. 

REG.VRD,  s.  [regard,  Fr.]  attention  to  as  a  matter  of  im- 
portance.    Respect  ;    esteem.     Relation.     Note    or    emi- 
nence.   Reference.    Look  or  aspect.   "  With  stern  regard."  . 
Miltuii.     All  object  of  sight. 

REGARDA  BLE,  a.  observable.    Worthy  of  notice. 
■REGA'RDANT',  a.  in  heraldry,  a  lion,  or  such  kind  of 
beast  of  prey,  painted  as  looking  behind  him. 

RECiA'llbUJ,  s.  one  that  regards. 

REGA'RDFUL,  a.  attentive ;  taking  notice  of;  observ- 
ant ;  respectful. 

REGA'RDFULLY',  ad.  attentively ;  heedfully ;  respect 
fully. 

REGA'RDLESS,  a.  heedless ;  negligent ;  not  taking 
notice. 

REGA'RDLESSLY",  ad.  without  heed. 

REGA'RDLESSNESS,  s.  heedlessness ;  negligence  ;  in- 
attention. 

REGATTA,  t.  a  name  given  at  Venice,  to  a  kind  of  ex- 
hibition on  the  water,  in  which  the  gondoliers  contest  for 
superiority  in  the  art  of  rowing  their  gondolas.  A  splendid 
entertainment,  under  this  appellation,  was  exhibited  ou  the 
Thames,  in  1775. 

RE'GENCY,  *.  [from  j-ip^o,  to  govern,  Lat.J  authoiily; 
government.  Government  administered  for  another.  The 
district  governed  by  a  vicegerent.  Those  who  are  intrusted 
with  the  government  in  behalf  of  another. 

ToREGE'NERATE,  t'.  a.  [from  re,  again,  and  fl-cnero,  to 
beget,  Lat.J  to  produce  anew.  To  renew  by  a  change  of 
nature  from  a  carnal  to  a  Christian  state. 

REGE'NERATE,  a.  [from  re,  again,  and  gciiero,  to  be- 
get, Lat.J  produced  anew.  Born  again,  or  having  one's  na- 
tural dispositions  changed  by  divine  grace. 

REGENERATION  Ess,  s.  the  state  of  being  regenerate. 

RECiENERATION,  s.  [regeneration,  Fr.]  new  birth; 
birth  by  grace  from  carnal  anections  to  a  Christian  life. 

REGENT,  a.  [regent,  from  rego,  to  govern,  Lat.J  govern- 
ing.    Exercising  authority  for  another. 

RE'tiENT,  ».  a  governor  or  ruler.  One  invested  with 
authority  for,  or  ruUng  in  behalf  of,  another.  A  professor, 
or  teacher  in  a  college  or  university. 

RE'GENTSIlll',  *.  the  office  or  state  of  a  regent. 

To  RECiE'RMlNATE,  v.a.  [from  re,  again, and  germina, 
to  bud,  I>at.]  to  spring  or  bud  out  again. 

RI'XjERMINATION,*.  [from  re,  again,  and  germino,  to 
bud,  LatJ  the  act  of  sprouting  again. 

RE'GGIO,  acity  of  Italy,  capital  of  aducliy  of  the  same 
name,  included  in  that  of  Modena.  It  was  destroyed  by 
Alarick,  and  rebuilt  by  Charlemagne.    I».the  cuthcdtul  m*. 
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many  capital  pairitinss  ami  sculptures ;  srid  tlie  town  con- 
tain;  16  convents.  Tlio  inliabitant^,  who  are  about  18,000, 
carry  «ii  a  great  trade  iu  sillt.  It  it  15  miles  W.  N.  W.  of 
Modena. 

li  E'GIBLF,  a.  governable ;  manageable 

I'E'GICIDK,  ».  [from  rex,  a  king,  and  carlo,  to  kill.  Laf.] 
tiie  act  of  murdering  a  kinj;.  One  guilty  of  murdering  his 
kill? 

KK'GIMEN,  *.  [Lat-lthat  regulation  in  diet  and  living, 
suitable  to  the  preservation  or  recovery  of  health.  Rule  ; 
government.   _ 

RK'GIMENT,  (rejiment)  s.  Ireffiment,  Fr.]  a  body  of  Sol- 
diers under  one  colonel. 

15EGIME'NTAL,  n.  belonging  to  a  regiment.  Used  in 
the  plural  for  the  particular  uniform  by  wiiich  one  regiment 
is  distinguished  from  another..- 

REGION,*,  [regio,  from  r^o,  to  govern,  Lat.j  a  tract  ok 
land.  A  country.  Tract  of  space.  A  part  ot  the  body. 
Place  or  rank.    A  division  or  part  of  the  atmosphere. 

REGISTER,  J.  [tfgm're,  Tt.  rrgistriim,  LiU-lan  account 
of  any  thing  committed  to  writing  in  some  book  kept  foi-. 
that  purpose.  An  officer  who  commits  any  account  or 
ir.insactioii  to  vpriting.  In  chymistry,  registers  are  open- 
ings in  chimneys,  or  other  parts  of  chymical  furnaces,  with 
sliding  doors,  "to  regulate  the  quantity  of  atincspheric  air 
admitted  to  the  fireplace,  or  to  open  or  shut  the  tommuni- 
e.ition  with  the  chimney  at  pleasure. 

To  RE'GISTER,  ».  a.  [registm;  Fr.]  to  commit  to  writ- 
ing, in  order  to  preserve  from  oblivion.  To  enrol,  or  ,set 
down  in  a  list. 

RE'GISTRY,  s.  the  act  of  inserting  in  a  register.  The 
place  where  a  register  is  kept.    A  series  of  facts  recorded. 

llV.'iiLV/r,  >.[reglet,  Fr.J  ledge  of  wood  exactly  planed, 
by_  which  printers  separate  their  lines  in  pages  widely 
printe<l. 

REGNANT,  a.  [Fr.]  predominant;  re.gning;  having 
power ;  prevalent. 

To  RECiO'RGE,  v.  a.  [regorger,  Fr.]  to  vomit  up.  To 
swallow  back.    To  swallow  eagerly.  , 

To  RECiRA'FT,  v.  a.  [regreff'er,  Fr.j  to  graft  again. 

To  REGRA'iVT,  v.  a.  to  grant  back. 

To  REGR.A'TE,  t).  a.  to  shockoroffend.  To  engross  or 
forestall,  fiom  regratter,  Fr. 

REGRATER,  s.  [regrattier,  Fr.]  a  forestaller ;  engrosser. 
One  who  buys  any  wares  or  provisions,  and  sells  them  again 
in  the  same  market,  or  five  miles  round  it ;  also  one  who 
furbishes  old  arms,  &c.  to  make  them  look  new. 

To  REGREET,  v.  a.  to  re  salute ;  to  greet  a  second 
time. 
I   REGREET,  s.  a  return  or  exchange  of  salutation. 

To  REGRE'SS,  ».  n.  [from  re,  back,  and  gmdior,  to  go, 
Lat.]  to  go  back  •  to  Tetum ;  to  pass  back  to  the  former 
state  or  place. 

REGRESS,  or  REGRE'SSION,  >.  [from  re,  back,  and 
gradior,  to  go,  Lat.]  passage  back;  a  return  or  going  back. 
The  power  of  passing  back. 

REGRET,  s.  \rep-et,  Fr.]  vexation ;  sorrow  for  some 
thing  past;  grief  ;  bitterness  of  reflection.  Usedby  Prior 
in  the  plural,  but  without  authority. 

To  REGRET,  v.  a  [regretter,  Fr.]  to  repent,  or  grieve  at 
something  done  or  past.    To  be  uneasy  at. 

REGUE'RDON,  t,j-eward  ;  recoinpenee.- 

To  REGUE'RIJON.  v.  a.  to  reward..  Both  the  noun  and 
verb  are  obsolete. 

RE'GULAR,  a.  [from  regula,  a  rule,  Lat.]  conformable  or 
agreeable  to  rule  or  method.  In  geometry,  a  regular  body 
is  a  solid,  whose  surface  is  composed  of  regular  and  equal 
figures,  and  whose  solid  angles  are  all  equal,  and  of  which 
there  are  five  sorts,^yiz.  1.  A  pyramid  comprehended  under 
'four  equal  and  equilateral  triangles.  3.  A  cube,  whose  sur- 
face is  composed  uf  six  equal  squares.  3.  That  which  is 
iiounded  by  eight  equal  and  equilateral  triangles.  4.  That 
which  is  contained  under  twelve  equal  and  equilateral  pen- 
tagons. 5.  A  body  consisting  of  twonty  equal  aad  equi- 
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lateral  triangles;  and  mathematicians  demonstrate,  tl«t 
there  can  be  no  more  regular  bodies  than  these  five.  Insti- 
tuted, initiated,  or  educated,  according  to  received  forms  of 
discipline.  Synon.  We  are  rf;g-«/«i-  in  our  conduct ;  we 
are  methodical  with  respect  to  ouraflairs. 

IIE'GULAR,  t.  [rfgulier,  Fr]  in  the  Romish  church,  a 
person  that  professes  and  follows  a  certain  role  of  religious 
or  monastic  life,  and  observes  the  three  vows  of  poverty, 
chastity,  and  obedience. 

REGULA'RITY,  t.  [regnhniti;  Fr.]  conformity  to  rule. 
Order;  method.  Synom.  Orrf<T  and  r(r^H/ffn<i/ both  imply 
a  prudent  disposition  of  things ;  but  the  first  relates  more 
to  the  ctlcct  which  results  irutn  such  a  disposition  ;  llie  lat- 
ter, more  to  the  power  and  to  the  model  which  conducts  that 
disposition. 

RE'GIJL ARLY,  ad.  in  a  manner  agreeable  to  rule,  me- 
thod, or  or<ler. 

To  RE'GULATE,  v.  a.  [from  regula,  a  rule,  Lat.]  to  ad- 
Uist  bv  rule  or  method  ;  to  direct ;  to  manage. 

REGULATION,*,  the  act  of  regulating. 
-    REGULA  TOR,  s.  [Lat.]  one  that  directs  or  adjusts  by 
'rule  or  method.    The  part  of  a  machine  which  makes  the 
■^motion  equable.    A  clock  made  use  of  to  adji'st  the  motion* 
ofothers. 

RE'GULl'S,  s.  [Lat.]  the  finer  and  most  weighty  part  of 
metals,  which  settles  at  the  bottom  on  melting.  In  astro- 
nomy, a  star  oftlie  (irst  magnitude,  situated  in  the  heart  of 
the  Lion,  one  of  the  Zodiacal  constellations. 

To  REGU'RG1T.\TE,  v.  a.  to  throw  or  pour  back  any 
thin";  absorbed.     Neutcrly,  to  be  poured  back. 

REGURGITATION,  i.  resorption;  the  act  of  swallow- 
ing back. 

REHABILITATION,  .».  in  canon  law,  signifies  the  res- 
toration of  a  delinquent  to  his  former  condition. 

To  REHE'.A  R,  (rehear)  v.  a.  to  hear  again. 

REHEA'RSAL,  {rehenal)  s.  recital ;  repetition.  In  mn- 
•ic  and  the  drama,  a  trial  or  recital  of  any  thing  before  the 
representation  of  it  publicly. 

To  REHE'AllSE,  {rrherte)  v.  a.  [from  rehear]to  repeat, 
recite,  or  relate.  To  try,  recite,  or  pronounce,  as  prepara- 
tory tq  public  exhibition. 

To  REJE'CT,  V.  a.  [from  re,  back,  and  jiWo,  to  cast,  Lat.] 
to  dismiss  without  compliance.  To  refuse,  to  cast  off.  To 
throw  aside,  as  useless  or  evil. 

REJE'CTABLE,  a.  that  may  be  rejected. 

REJE'CTION,  s.  [from  re,  back,  and  jVcto,  to  cast,  Lat.] 
the  act  of  casting  off  or  throw  ing  aside. 

REi'GLE,  s.  [regie,  Fr.]  a  hollow  cut  to  guide  any  thing  ; 
regulator. 

To  REIGN,  (rein)  v.  n.  Irepto,  Lat.  regner,  Fr.J  to  enjoy 
or  exercise  sovereign  authority.  'I'o  be  predominant ;  to 
prevail.    To  obtain  power  or  dominion. 

RElCrN,  {rein)  s.  [regne,  Fr.  regnutn,  Lat.]  royal  authority; 
The  time  during  which  a  person  exercises  sovereign  autho- 
ritv.    A  kingdom  or  dominion. 

To  REIMBA'IIK  V.  a.  [rembarquer,  Fr.]  to  take  shipping 
again. 

ftEIMBAft  RATIO'S,  s.  [rembarquement,  Fr.]  the  act  of 
going  on  shipboard  again. 

To  REIMBO'DY,  v.  a.  (written  more  frequently,  but 
less  properly,  "nJnrfy)  to  reduce  to  a  body  again. 

To  REIAlBU'RSE,  v.  a.  [re,  in,  Lat.  and  iot/rw,  Fr.J  to  re- 
pay ;  -to  repair  any  loss  or  ex  pence  by  an  equivalent. 

REIMBU'RSJiMENT,  s.  reparation  or  repayment. 

To  REIMPRE'GNATE,  v.  «.  [»«  and  impregmite]  to  im- 
pregnate anew. 

REIMPRE'SSION, {reimprUhon) s.  a  s#%ond or  repeated 
impression. 

REIN,  iren)s.  \riiies,  Fr.]  that  part  of  a  bridle  which 
extends  from  the  horse's  head  to  the  driver's  hand.  Figu- 
ratively, government.  To  giv*  the  reins,  is  to  remove  re- 
straint or  give  liberty. 

To  REIN,  V.  a.  to  govern  by  a  bridle.  Figuratively,  to 
restiaiu  or  control. 
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REINS,  i.  [not  used  in  the  singular  ;  renes,  Lat.]  the 
lower  and  the  smallest  part  of  the  back  ;  the  kidneys. 

REINDEER,  s.  in  zoology,  a  species  of  deer,  wliich  is 
of  iiiconccivahle  use  to  the  inhabitants  of  Lapland,  to  whom 
it  is  a  substitute  for  the  horse,  the  cow,  tbi-goat,  and  the 
sheep,  and  is  indeed  their  only  wealth.  It  is  also  found  in 
most  of  the  northern  regions  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America. 

To  REINFE'CT,  v.  a.  ffrom  re,  again,  and  in/ieio,  to  infect, 
Lat.]  to  infect  or  corrupt  again. 

To  REINFORCE,  v.  a.  [renforrfr,  Fr.  whence  it  ought 
rather  to  be  spelt  re-<n/»ic<,J  to  add  new  force  or  strength; 
to  recruit. 

REIN  FO'RCEM  ENT,  i.  a  fresh  supply  of  men,  arms,  Ac. 

To  REINSE'RT,  v.  a.  to  insert  a  second  time. 

To  RRINSPrRE,r.  n.  to  inspire  anew. 

To  REIN.S  TA'L,  {rehntaul)  V.  a.  to  seat  again.  To  put 
again  in  possession. 

To  REINSTA'IT^,  r.  a.  to  put  again  into  possession. 

To  REINTEGRATE, It.  a.  [from  re,  again,  and  inteirer, 
whole,  Lat. J  to  renew  with  regard  to  any  state  or  quahty  ; 
torepair,  to  restone.    SeeREDiNTEGUATK. 

To  REINVEST,  v. a.  to  invest  anew. 

To  REJorC'E,  r.  n.  [rejouir,  Fr.]  to  he  glad:  to  joy; 
to  exult ;  to  receive  pleasure  from  somettiing  past ;  used 
with  /or  or  nt.  Actively,  to  make  joyful  or  glad ;  to  exhi- 
larate ;  tpglad. 

REJOI'CER,/.  one  that  rejoices. 

To  REJOl'N,  r.  a.  [rcjviiidre,  Fr.]  to  join  ai;ain.  To 
meet  one  again.  Neuterly,  to  make  answer  to  an  answer  or 
reply. 

KEJOINDER,  s.  Uejoindre,  Fr.]  an  answer  by  the  de- 
ffiidairt  to  the  plain! iti''s  replication  or  reply. 

REJCLT,  *.[froin  rejaillir,  Fr.J  shock  ;  succdssion. 

To  REITER.\TE,f.<i.  (from  re,  again,  aud  itero,  to  re- 
peat,  l^t.lto  repeat  again  and  a|jaiu. 

REITERATION,  s.^riinration.  Fr.j  repetition. 

To  REJU'DGE,  v.  a.  to  try  a  second  lime  ;  to  review  ;  to 
re-examine. 

REJUVENE'SCENCY,  t.  [from  re,  again,  and  jitrenit, 
young,  Lat.]  restoration  of  youth. 

To  REKiNDLE,  i-.  a.  to  set  on  fire,  or  inflame  again. 

To  REL.^TSE,  v.  «.  [from  re,  back,  and  labor,  to  fall, 
Lat.]  to  slip  or  fall  back.  To  fall  back  into  vice,  error, 
danger,  &c.    To  fall  back  from  a  state  of  recovery. 

RELATSE,  I.  a  fall  into  vice  or  error  once  forsaken.  A 
return  to  any  state,  especially  into  sickness,  from  a  state  of 
recovery. 

To  RELATE,  v.  a,  [relatum,  from  refera,  to  relate,  Lat.] 
to  tell  or  recite.  To  ally,  or  be  near  to  by  kindred.  Neu. 
tcrlv,  to  have  relation  or  respect. 

R'ELATER,  *.  teller  ;  narrator. 

RELATION,  *.  [relatum,  from  rrfero,  to  relate,  Lat.J  the 
manner  of  belonging  to  any  person  or  thing.  Respect ; 
reference  ;  regard.  Connection  of  one  thing  to  another. 
Kindred ;  alliance  of  kin.  A  person  related  to  another 
by  birth  or  marriage.    A  recital  of  facts  ;  a  narrative. 

RELATIVE,  a.  [relaliais,  from  re/ero,  to  relate,  Lat. 
relatif,  Fr.]  having  relation,  connection,  or  regard.  Con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  and  respecting  something  else. 

RE'LATiVE,  s.  a  person  allied  to  another  by  birth  or 
marriage.  In  grammar,  a  pronoun,  as  who,  whom,  &c. 
which  answers  to  some  preceding  word  called  the  ante- 
cedent. 

RE'LATIVELY,  ad.  not  absolutely  ;  as  it  regard*  some- 
thing else. 

To  RELAX, «.  a.  {relaxo,  from  laxus,  loose,  Lat.]  to  slacken 
any  thing  strained.  To  make  less  rigorous.  'I'o  make  less 
attentive  or  laborious.  To  ease.  To  loose.  Neuterly,  to 
be  mild,  remiss,  or  free  from  rigour. 

RELAXATION.  *.  [relaxo,  from  hrnt,  loose,  Lat.] 
the  act  of  loosening  any  thing  strained.  The  cessation 
of  restraint.  Abatement  of  rigour,]  attention,  or  ap- 
plication. 


RELAX  *•  [telais,  Fr.]  horses  placed  in  difTereiit  stsgci 
on  a  road  to  relieve  others. 

To  RELE'ASE,  {reUise)  r.  a.  [rehscher,  Fr.J  to  free  from 
confinement,  servitude,  pain,  obligation,  or  restraint. 

RELE'ASP],  ixeleese)  a.  \relazcht,  h'r.]  dijcliarge  trom  pain, 
penalty,  claim,  confinement,  or  servitude.  An  acquittance 
trom  debt. 

To  RE'LEGATE,  r.  a.  \reIego,  from  lego,  to  send,  Lat.f 
to  banish  ;  to  exile. 

RELEtiATiON,  s.  [Ft.  nlego,  from  lego,  lo  send,  Lat.] 
exile  ;  judicial  banisliment. 

To  Rl-.L.ENT,  1'.  7).  [rdcntir,  fr.]  lo  softf n,  or  grow  less 
rigorous,  hard,  or  tense.  To  soften  in  temper.  To  give, 
melt,  or  grow  moist.  Actively,  to  slacken.  "  Relent  his 
pace."  Spenser.  To  soften  or  mollify.  "Sclented  their  re- 
bellious ire."  Sper.ser. 

RELE'NTLESS,  a.  unpitying  ;  unmoved  by  kindness  or 
tenderness. 

RE'LEVANT.ff.JFr.j  rcliovin^. 

R ELEVATION,*. [from  rekvo,  to  lift  up,  Lat.]  a  raising 
or  lifting  up. 

RELl'ANCE,*.  trust ;  dependence;  confidence;  repose 
of  mind.     Used  with  on  before  the  object  of  trust. 

RE'LIC,  *.  [relique,  Fr.  from  relivfiuo,  to  leave,  Lat.J  that 
which  r^emains  of  any  thing  after  the  rest  is  lost  or  decay- 
ed ;  generally  used  in  the  plural.  The  body  of  a  person 
after  death.  Any  thing  kept  in  the  memory  of  a  person 
deceased. 

RE'Lltrr,  *.  \relietut,  from  relivqne,  to  leave.  Lat.]  a 
w idow  ;  .1  woman  whose  husband  is  dead. 

RELIE'F,  {releif)s.  [relief,  Fr.]  alleviation  or  mitigation 
of  sorrow,  pain,  or  distress.  That  which  frees  from 
danger,  pain,  or  sorrow.  Tlie  dismission  of  a  sentinel  from 
his  post.  In  law,  remedy  of  wrengs,  from  retevium, 
Lat.  The  prominence  of  a  figure  in  a  stone,  &c.  The 
recommendation  of  any  thing  by  the  inter|>ositiou  of  s«m«- 
thing  different. 

RELIE'VABLE,  (j-eleevabk) a.  capable  of  relief. 

To  KELIE'VE,  {relcive)  v.  a.  ffrom  relevo,  Lat.J  to  re- 
commend by  the  interposition  of  sonif  thing  of  a  differertt 
nature.  To  suppoiJ-  or  assist  mutually.  To  ease  from 
pain  or  sorrow.  To  succour  or  rescue  from  danger.  _T«» 
give  rest  to  a  soldier,  by  placing  another  in  his  post.  To  liglit 
by  law. 

RELIE'VER,  (relcever)  i.  one  who  relieves. 

RELIEVO,  (rf/eew)  i.  [Ital.]  that  part  of  a  figure  whicJi 
projects  beyond  the  ground  on  which  it  is  carved.  It  is  dis- 
tinguished into  alto,  where  it  rises  much,  or  after  the  life ; 
and  i(Kio,  when  it  rises  but  little. 

RELIGATION,  s.  [from  ro,  back, and  ligo,  to  bind,  Lat.J 
the  act  of  binding  fast,  or  tying  back. 

To  RELIGHT,  {relit)  v.  a.  to  light  anew. 

RELIGION,  (the  latter  t  and  o  are  usually  omitted  in 
pronouncing  this  word  and  its  derivatives ;  as,  relijSfi, 
relijus,  &c.)  s.  [religio,  Lat.  religion,  Fr.]  tliat  worship 
which  belongs  to  the  Deity,  when  considered  as  our  CrcJi- 
tor,  Preserv'er,  and  Benefactor.  Any  system  of  faith  and 
worship.  Synon.  .Rc/13  ion  denotes  a  quality  of  the  soul 
and  disposition  of  llie  heart  towards  God,  which  preve-nts 
our  failing  in  any  part  of  our  duty  to  the  Supreme  Being. 
Piety  makes  us  acquit  ourselves  with  greater  respect  and 
zeal,  nefotion  adds  to  .this  outwardly  a  serious  composed 
behaviour. 

RELI'GIONIST,  *.  a  person  bigoted-to  any  religious  per- 
suasion. 

RELl'GIOUS,  a.  [from  rcJigio,  religion,  Lat.]  pioui ; 
disposed  to  the  duties  of  religion.  Teaching  our  duly  to- 
wards'God.  Among  the  Romanists,  bound  by  the  vows  ot" 
poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience,  and  to  a  monastic  life. 
rieinatively,  exact  or  strict. 

RKLrtilOlISLY.  ad.  piously;  with  obedience  to  \ht 
dictates  of  religion.  According  to  the  rites  of  religion. 
Reverently;  with  veneration.  Exactly;  with  strict  o(>- 
Kcrvance. 
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'  RF,Lr(;iOUSNESS,  *.  the  quality  or  state  of  being  re- 
ligious. 

'  To  KELl'NQUISH,  «.  a.  [from  relinqm,  to  leave,  Lat.] 
to  forsake,  leave,  desert,  quit,  release,  give  up,  forbenr,  or 
depart  from. 

KELt'NQUISHMENT  s.  the  act  of  forsaking. 

UELI'NQUAKY,  s.  [rcliguaire,  l"r.]  a  shrine  or  casket  in 
which  the  rchcs  of  deceased  saints  are  kept. 

IIE'LISH,  s.  [from  rcleehcr,  to  hck  ufjain,  Fr.  ac-cording 
to  Skinner  aud  Minshewj  the  etfcet  which  any  ihiiig.  has 
wn  the  orfjans  of  taste,  generally  applied  to  something;  a-jree- 
ablc.  A  small  taste.  Fifjnratively,  fonchicss  or  delight 
in  any  thing.  Sense,  or  a  power  "of  perceiviBg.  Cast ; 
manner. 

To  RELISH,  V.  a.  to  pvc  a  taste  to,  or  season  any  thing. 
To  have  a  liking  to.  Nenterly,  to  have  a  pleasing  taste. 
To  give  pleasure.     To  have  a  flavour. 

IIE'LISIIAHLE,  a.  guslabie  ;  having  a  taste. 

ToRELI'VE,  (»c7fr)  f.  n.  to  revive  ;  to  live  anew.  Ob- 
solete. 

To  RF.r.O'VE,  (reVuv)  V.  a.  to  love  in  return.     Not  used. 

RELU'CENT,  a.  [leluccns,  from  lux,  li}{ht,  Lat.]  shining  ; 
transparent;  pellucid. 

To  RELL'CT,  i:  n.  [from  re,  again,  and  luetor,  to  strive, 
Lat.]  to  struggle  again. 

RELUCTANCE,  RELUCTANCE,  *.  [from  »^,  again, 
and  luetor,  to  strive,  Lat.]  unwillingness ;  repugnance  ; 
struggle  in  opposition. 

KELU'CTANT,  a.  \reliieta>is,  from  re,  again,  and  luetor, 
to  strive,  Lat.]  unwilling  ;  acting  with  repugnance. 
.    To  RELU'CT.ATK,   r.  n.  [from  re,  again,  and  luetor,  to 
strive,  Lat.J  to  resist ;  to  struggle  against. 

To  RELUME,  or  RELU  AllNE,  v.  «.  to  light  anew;  to 
rekindle. 

To  RELY',  V.  n.  to  put  trust  or  oonKdence  in.  To  rest 
or  depend  upon.     Used  with  cu  or  vpi'i. 

To  REMAIN,  f.  n.  [from  re,  again,  and  maneo,  to  remain, 
Lat.]  to  be  left  out  of  a  greater  number,  or  (pianlity.  To 
pontniue  ;  abide.  'I'o  be  left  as  not  comprised.  Actively, 
K>  await  ;  to  be  left  to. 

REMAI'N,  i.  any  thing  left  ;  relic.  .  Residum  ;    residue. 
A  dead  bodv.     Generally  used  in  the  plural. 
.     REM AI'NDER, a.  remainiu'T  or  lift. 

REMAl'NDER,  s.  what  is  \c\'t.    A  dead  body  ;  remains. 

To  REMAKE,  ti.  a.  to  make  anew. 

To  KEMA'NCIPATE,  v.  it.  [from  re,  again,  matins,  the 
hand,  and  capio,  to  take,  Lat.J  to  sell  or  return  a  commodity 
to  'him  who  tirst  sold  it. 

To  REMA'ND,  r.  a.  [from  re,  back,  and  mando,  to  send, 
Lat.]  to  send  or  call  back. 

REMA'NENT,  s.  [from  re,  again,  and  maneo,  to  remain, 
Lat.] the  part  remaining. 

REMA'llK,  s.  Iremurque,  Fr.]  an  observation;  a  note  or 
criticism. 

To  REMA'RK, «.  a. [reniarflKfr,  Fr.]  tonote  ;  observe;  to 
distinguish,  point  out,  or  mark.  Synon.  To  i«i«n)7(  implies 
taking  notice  .with  attention,  in  order  to  remember  ;  to 
ubtene,  means  rather,  to  watch  with  examination  by  way 
of  passinjf  our  judgment.     We  observe  in  order  to  remarlt. 

REMA'RK.'VBLE,  «.  {reinarhquable  Fr.]  observable; 
worthy  of  observation  or  notice. 

REM  A'RK'ABLEN  ESS,  s.  observableucss ;  worthiness  of 
fibservation. 

REMATiK.ABLY,  ad.  observably  ;  iu  a  manner  worthy 
of  observation. 

REM.\RKER,  t.  an  observer  ;  one  that  remarks, 

REM  E'DL\BLE,  a.  cajjable  of  remedy  ;  curable. 

REjVIE'DIATE,  a.  medicinal  ;  attbrding  a  remedy.  Ob- 
solete. 

UEME'DILESS,  a.  not  admitting  cure  or  remedy. 
RE'MEDY,    s.    \remedium,    from    medeo,  to  cure,  Lat. 
rcii«cfc,  Fr.}  a  medicme  by  which  any  distemper  is  cured. 
The  cure  or  removal  of  any  uneasiness  or  «vil.    Reparation ; 
neiiins  of  repairing. 
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To  REM EDY,  r.  «.  \remidier,  Fr.]  to  cure  or  heal.  To 
remove  or  repair  any  mischief. 

To  REME'MBER,  v.  a.  [rememhrer,  old  Fr.J  to  bear  rfny 
thing  in  mind.  To  recall  to  the  mind.  To  meutioir.  Tw 
remind.  > 

REMEMBERER,  *.  one  who  remembers. 

REME'MBllANCE,  s.  \remembranee,  Fr.J  the  act  of  the 
mind  iiy  which  it  recalls  any  idea  it  once  had.  IMemory  : 
retention  in  memory  ;  honourable  memory  ;  recollection. 
Any  token  by  which  one  is  kept  in  memory. 

REME'MBRANCER,  s.  oiie  that  reminds ;  one  that  puts 
in  mind.  An  officer  of  the  exchequer,  and  of  the  city  of 
J.ondon.  who  has  a  right  to  sit  in  the  house  of  conniions,  and 
watch  and  report  the  proceedings  as  far  as  they  respect  the 
city  ;  he  also  reminds  the  lord  mayor  of  the  days  of  public 
business,  <S:c. 

To  REMIGRATE,  v.  n.  [from  re,  again,  and  mi^ro,  to 
migrate,  Lat.J  to  remove  back  again. 

j{EMIGllATION,«.  removal  back  again. 

To  REMIND,  V.  a.  to  revive  in  the  mtnu)ry. 

RE.MINI'.SCENCE,  *.  [from  remimsccr,  to  remember, 
Laf.J^recollertion  ;  recovery  of  ideas. 

REMINlSCE'iNTIAL,  {reminiisiiUial)  a.  relating  to  re- 
miniscence. 

KEMl'SS,  fl.  I  rfmiMHj,  Lat.]  wanting  vigour;  slack.  Sloth- 
ful, or  careless.     Negligent. 

REMrS.SUiLE,  a.  admitting  forgiveness. 

REMI'SSION,  (rendshon)  s.  [from  remitto,  to  remit,  Lat.  | 
abatement;  relaxation;  moderation.  Cessation  of  intense- 
ness.     Forgiveness  or  pardon. 

REMISSLY,  mI.  in  a  careless,  negligent,  or  slack 
manner. 

REMI'SSNESS,  s.  want  of  care,  attention,  vigour,  or 
ardour. 

To  REMIT, t).  a.  [from  re,  back,  and  mitto,  to  semi,  Lat.j 
to  make  less  intense.  To  forgive,  a  punishment,  or  pardon 
a  fault,  from  reniettre,  Fr.  To  give  up  or  resign.  To  defer ; 
to  refer.  To  send  money  to  a  distant  place.  Neuterly,  to 
grow  slack,  or  less  violent. 

REMI'TMENT,  *.  the  act  of  remitting  to  custody. 

REMl'TTANCE,  s.  the  act  of  paying  money  at  a  distant 
place.     A  sum  of  money  sent  to  a  distant  place. 

REMITTER,  s.  one  that  sends  money  to  distant  places. 
In  law,  where  a  person  having  two  titles  to  lands,  &c.  and 
coming  to  such  by  theh.ist  title,  and  that  being  defective,  he 
shall  be  restored  to, and  adjudged  into  the  land-,  Achy  hit 
former  moreantient  titles. 

RE'MNANT,  s.  [corrupted  fiom  remanetu]  any  thing 
that  is  left  or  remains  ;  residue. 

RE'MNANT,  a.  iremainiag  ;  yet  left.  "  Dedicate  her 
remttant  life."  Prior. 

REMO'LTEN,  «.  melted  again. 

REMO'NSTRANCE,  s.  [remoustranee,  Fr.]  a  strong  re- 
presentation of  the  ill  consequences  of  any  proceeding. 

To  REMO'NSTRATE,  r.  a.  [from  re,  again,  and  monstro, 
to  shew,  Lat.l  to  shew  reason  against  any  thing  in  strong 
terms.     Used  with  n^niKit. 

REMO'RA,  s.  [Lat.J  a  let  or  obstacle.  A  kind  of  worm, 
or  ttsh,  whicJi  sticks  to  the  bottoms  of  ships  and  hinders 
them  in  their  passage. 

To  REM  OR  ATM",  v.  a.  [from  re,  again,  and  moror,  to 
delav,  Lat.]  to  hinder,  to  delay. 

RV:M0'RSE,  s.  [from  re,  again,  and  mordeo,  to  gnaw, 
Lat.]  uneasiness  occasioned  by  a  consciousness  of  guilf. 
Pity;  tenderness;  sympathetic  sorrow;  stmg  of  conscience. 

REMORSEFUL,  a.  tender  ;  compassionate. 

REMORSELESS,  a.  uupitying;  cruel;  savage. 

REMOTE,  a.  [from  remeveo,  to  remove,  Lat.J  distant,  ap- 
plied to   time,  relation,  or  place  ;  foreign.    Not  agreeing. 

REMOTELY,  «rf.  at  a  distance. 

REMOTENESS,  *.  the  quality  of  bung  distant,  applied 
to  relation,  time,  or  place. 

REiMOTION,  *.  [from  removes,  to  remove,  Lat.J  the  acl 
of  removing  ;  the  slate  of  being  removed  to  a  distance. 
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RF.MO'VABLF.,  (,rcmooiable)  a.  siidi  as  may  he  removed. 

RKMO'VAL,  (retnooial)  s.  the  iict  M'  putting  out  of  any 
post  or  place.    Translation  lo  another  place. 

To  REMO'VE,  Ircmobvc)  v.  a.  |fron)  re,  aMin,  ami  moveo, 
to  move,  Lat.]  to  take  away  or  put  fix>m  its  iHace.  To  place 
at  a  distance.    Ncnteily,  to  chan^'e  place  or  abode. 

KEMO'VK,  (rcmouve)  s.  chan^'c  of  place.  The  act  of 
removing  a  chessman  or  draught.  A  step  in  the  scale  of 
grsidatinVi.  A  small  distance.  The  act  of  putting  a  horse's 
shoes  upon  different  feet.  "  His  horse  wanted  two  rcmovei." 
Su-ift. 

REMOTER,  {remnhver)  s.  one  who  removes. 

To  REMO'IJNT,  i.  a.  [rrmmiter,  Vr.]  to  mount  again. 

llEMUTsEllABLE,  a.  rewardable. 

To  REMD'NEll.'VTE,  r.  a.  [from  re,  again,  and  vnmus,  a 
gift,  Lat.]'  to  reward  ;  to  recompense ;  to  repay  ;  to  re- 
quite. 

UKMUNERATION,  v,  a.  [from  re,  again,  and  miinHS,  a 
gift,  Lat.]  reward  ;  re(|uital ;  recompense;  repayment. 

RE:VfU'Nl',ilATIVE,  a.  exercised  in  dispensing  rewards. 

To  ItEML'llMUR,  t>.  n.  [from  re,  as^'in,  and  murmiiro,  to 
murmur,  Lat.]  to  utter  back  in  murnuirs;  to  repeat  in  low 
hoarse  sounds.  Neulerly,  to  murmur  back;  to  echo  a  low 
honrse  sound. 

IlE'NARD,  j.rFr.lafox. 

RENA'SCENT,  o.  [from  re,  again,  and  nascor,  to  be  born, 
Lat.]  produced  again  ;  rising  a^ain  into  bein;?. 

UENA'SCI  BLIi,  a.  [from  »■<;,  again,  and  nascor,  to  be  born, 
Lat. I  possible  to  be  produced  ajjain. 

To  RENA'ViCiATE,  .•.  a.  to  .sail  again. 

IIENCO  UNTER,  s.  \rencantre,  Yx.\  the  action  of  two 
bodies  that  meet,  or  strike  against  each  other.  Clash.  Op- 
position between  persons.  A  loose  or  casual  engagement. 
A  sudden  combat  without  premeditalion. 

To  RENCOUNTER,  v.  n.  [reneontrer,  Fr.]  to  clash  :  to 
collide.  To  meet  an  enemy  unexpectedly.  Te  irmisli 
with  another.    To  tight  hand  to  hand. 

To  REND,  ».  a.  pret.  and  part.  pass,  reiit ;  \rendan  Sax.] 
to  tear  with  violence  ;  to  lacerate. 

RENDER,  /.  one  that  rends  ;  a  tearer. 

To  RENDER,  t).  a.  [joirfre,  FrJ  to  pay  or  give  back. 
To  give  on  demand.  To  make.  To  represent.  To  trans- 
late, followed  by  i«  or  into.  To  surrender,  followed  by  «;>. 
To  alVord. 

RE'NDER,  s.  a  surrender. 

RENDEZVOUS,  (rfHrfeiooz)*.  [mirfez-«e«*,  Fr.]  a  meet- 
ing, or  place  of  meeting,  appointee!. 

To  UE'NDEZVOUS,  {riiulevooz)  V.  n.  'from  reudez-vous, 
Fr.]  to  meet  at  a  place  appointed. 

RENDITION,  s.  surrendering  ;  the  act  of  yielding. 

RENEGADE,  or  RENEGA'DO,  s.  \renegado.  Span,  re- 
vigat,  Fr.]  one  that  leaves  bis  religion  on  base  principles  ; 
an  apostate.    One  who  deserts  to  an  enemy  ;  a  revolter. 

"To  RENE'GE, ».  a.  [retiego,  from  ncg-o,  to  deny,  Lat.J  to 
deny,  to  disown. 

To  RENE'W,  V.  a.  [renovo, from  novui,  new,  Lat. |  to  reno- 
vate ;  to  restore  to  its  former  state.  To  begin  again,  or 
repeat.  Id  scripture,  to  make  anew,  or  change  to  a  new 
itate  of  life. 

RKNE'WABLE,  a.  capable  of  being  renewed. 
'    RENE'WAL,  s.  the  act  of  restoring  or  reducing  to  its 
former  state ;  renovation. 

RE'NFREW,  a  town  of  Scotland,  and  the  capital  of  a 
sliire  of  the  same  name,  with  some  inconsiderable  manu- 
factures of  thread.  Th«  magistracy  of  it  is  composed  of  a 
provost,  2  bailiffs,  and  16  counsellors.  It  contains  about 
'2&i  families,  and  is  seated  ou  the  S.  side  of  the  river  Clyde, 
<>  miles  W.  of  G  lasgow. 

RE'NFREWSHIRE,  a  county  of  Scotland,  bounded  on 
the  .W.  and  N.  by  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  on  the  E.  by  Lanerk- 
shire,  and  on  the  S.  W.  by  Ayrsliire.  The  parts  near  tlie 
Clyde  are  fruitful,  with  some  gentle  uplands  ;  those  to  the 
S.  W.  and  VV.  are  more  barren,  hilly  and  moorish.  The  con- 
veuieucy  ofthe  Clyde  and  FriUi,  there  bt4ng»afe  riding  oa 


all  the  coast,  has  muck  contributed  to  the  improvement  uf 
the  country. 

RENITENCY,  *.  that  resistance  in  solid  bodies,  when 
they  press  upon,  or  are  impelled  against,  each  other. 

RENITENT,  «.  \rcnitens,  Lat.]  acting  against  any  im- 
pidse  by  elastic  power.  i 

RE'NNES,  an  antient,  large,  and  populous  city  in  Ihp 
dcpt.  of  Isle  and  N'ilaine,  and  ci-devant  capital  of  Breiagne. 
containing  S  pari>li  churches  besides  the  cathedral  and  s(-- 
veral  convents.  The  inhabitants  are  computed  at  St],WA%. 
Its  streets  are  now  broad,  and  as  .straight  as  a  line;  but 
they  were  very  narrow  before  the  (ire  in  1720,  which  lasiM) 
seven  days,  and  consumed  850  hi>uses.  The  ground  squa're, 
in  which  is  the  Palace  of  Justice,  a;id  the  Hotel-de-Ville,  i* 
very  elegant.  It  is  seated  on  the  river  Vilaine,  which  divides 
it  into  two  parts,  .'>8  miles  N.  of  Nantes,  and  42  S.  E.  of  St. 
Malo.     Lat.  48.  7.  N.  Ion.  1.  .^e.  W. 

RENNET,  or  RE'NNin'ING,  *.  [rmic«f,  Fr.J  a  kind 
of  apple. 

'I'o  RE'NOVAI^E,  y.  a.  [reiumo,  from  notiu,  new,  Lat.]  to 
renew  ;  to  restore  to  its  first  state. 

RENOVATION,  i.  [Fr.]  renovo,  from  novus,  new,  L^t.] 
the  act  or  state  of  being  renewed  ;  renovaticm  ;  repcwal. 

To  RENOUNCE,  ".  a.  [from  re,  back,  and  tumcin,  to  tell, 
Lat.]  to  disown  ;  to  abnegate.  To  quit  upon  oath.  Sy.No>. 
To  rt7K)K;ioe  and  rcij'gn  are  voluntary  acts  ;  to  abdicate  is  an 
involuutary  act.  AMiciite  more  particuluily  relates  to  a 
throne;  renounce,  to  matters  of'religiou  ;  ruigu,  to  employ 
mcuts.  , 

RENOUNCEMENT,  s.  act  of  renouncing  ;  renuncia- 
tion. 

RENO'WN,  *.  {teiiomm'ee,  Fr.]  praise  widely  spread; 
celebrity. 

ToRENO'\VN,  v.n.  {reuommcr,  Fr.]  to  make  famous: 
to  celebrate. 

RENO'WNED,  p^ri.  a.  famous;  celebrated;  eminent. 

RENT,  i.  [from  re»rf]  a  hole  uiadtj  by  tearing;  a  slit ;  a 
break  ;  a  laceration. 

To  RENT,  V.  a.  [from  rend]  to  tear. 

RENT,  s.  [rente,  Fr.]  revenue ;  an  annual  payment  for 
the  hire  of  any  thing;  moiiey  paid  for  any  thuig  held  of 
another.  ; 

To  RENT,  V.  a.  \reiUer,  Fr.]  to  hold  by  paying  rent.  To 
set  to  a  tenapt.  t 

RE;N TABLE,  a.  that  may  be  rented. 

RE'NTAL,  s.  schedule  or  account  of  rents. 

RE'NTER,  *.  he  that  holds  by  paying  rent ;  a  tenant.  A 
rtiiter  warden  is  an  oflicer  in  most  of  the  compain'es  of  Lon- 
don, whose  business  is  to  receive  the  rents  or  profits  belong- 
ing to  the  company. 

RENVE'RSED,  a.  \reHversi,  Fr. )  overturned. 

To  RENU'M  ERATE,  v.  a.  [from  re,  back,  and  numero, 
to  pay,  Lat.  I  to  pay  back. 

RENUNCIATION,  s.  Irinottciatimi,  Fr.  remmciatio, 
Lat.]  the  act  of  renouncing. 

To  REORDAI'N,  ».  a.  [reoj-dbnner,  Fr.j  to  ordain  again, 
on  supposition  of  some  defect. 

REORDINA  TION,  s.  repetition  of  ordination. 

To  REPA'CIF  Y,  ti.  a.  to  pacify  again. 

REPA'ID,  part.  pass,  of  Re  pay. 

To  REPA'lR,  V.  a.  [from  re,  again,  and  paro,  to  make, 
ready,  Lat.J  to  restore  after  any  loss  or  damage.  To  till  up 
anew.    To  amend  by  anicquivalent. 

REPAIR,  /,  reparation  ;  supply  of  loss,  damage,  or 
injury. 

To  REPAIR,  ».  n.  to  go  to. 

REPAIR,  s.  [repaire,  Fr.]  resort;  'abode;  the  act  of 
going  to  a  place. 

REPAl'RER,  s.  ameader;  restorer; 

REPA'NDOU.S,  a.  [from  rcpatulus,  Lat.]  bent  upwards. 

RE'P.M<..\BLE,  a.  [from  7c,  again,  and  paro,  to  niak* 
ready,  Lat.J  capable  of  being  amended,  or  retrieved. 

REPARABLY,  arf.  in  a  manner  capable  ol"  remedy  by 
reatoratio'n,  ameudnieut,  or  supply. 
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EEPA Ration,  $.  [from  re,  again  aud  pare,  to  make 
readv,  L«t.l  the  act  of  repairing  t!ie  (luiu.iges  made  by 
Ume  in  a  huildiiiK.  or  in  any  olticr  thing.  Supply  of 
what  is  wasted.  Rccoiupeute,  or  anienda  uiado  for  au 
i'ljiiry.   . 

RKPA'RATIV'E,  J.  whatei'fv  nrakes  amrnds. 

REPARTE'E, .«.  [icpirttie,  Fr.]a  smart  or  witiy  reply. 

'1(1  RP'PAR'l'E'E,  v.n.  to  tt'ake  smart  replies. 

REPAR'n'TlON,  I.  [ripmlitwii,  l-r.]the  act  of  dividin/r, 
or  sharing  again. 

To  REP.\'SS,  V.  a.  ^repasser,  Tv.]  to  pass  bacR  or  again. 
Neuterly,  to  go  back  in  the  same  road. 

REPA'ST,  sAWpas,  Fr.] a  meal ;  a  refreslimcnf.     Victuals. 

'I'o  REPA'ST,  V.  a.  [repiiilre,  Fr.]  to  feed  or  feast. 

REPA  .STURE,  t.  entertainment.    Obsolete 


REP 

constantly  repeated,  and  the  latter  coinpuuud,  because  more, 
than  one  are  repealed. 

RKPETl'I'lON,  s.  [from  repeto,to  repeat,  Lat.J  the  doing 
the  same  thing  more  than  once.  The  act  of  reciting 
or  relicaising.  Pt.ccital  from  meuiory,  opposed  to  read- 
ing. 

REPIATS'O.REPIE'SO.  x.  ni  music,  s-Rnifies  full,  and 
is  u.scd  to  distinguish  those  violins  in  concerto.s,  which  plhv 
otily  now  and  then  to  lill  up,  from  those  which  play  through 


To  PiEPA'Y,  v.  a.  [repayir,  Fr.]  to  pay  back  in   return, 
requital,  or  revenge.     'I'o  recompense.     To  reinibiivse. 

REPAYMEINT,  s.  the  act  of  repaying.    The  thing  re- 
paid. » 

To  REPE'AL,  {repM)  v.  a.  [rappeller,  Fr.]  to  revoke ; 
abrogate  ;  annul. 

REPE'AL,  (r^pec?)  «.  the  act  of  recalling  from  exile.    Not 

in  use.     Abrogation;  revocation;  abolition. 

REPE'.^LABLE,  (rej)cehible)n.  capable  of  being  repealed. 

To  REPE'A'I',  (repeet)  v.  a.  [from  re,  again,  mid  peto,  to 

<eek  or  ask,  Lat.]  to  do  or  speak  the  same  thing  more  tlian 

once. 

REPE'ATEDLY,  {i-epeetedly)  ad.  over  and  over ;  more 
»han  once. 

REPE'ATER,  {repietrr)  s,  one  that  recites.  A  watch  that 
strikes  tlie  hours  by  compression  of  tlie  spring. 

RETEIIAM,  a  town  in  Norfolk,  trading  largely  in 
malt.  It  is  seated  on  the  river  Eyne,  io  miles  N.  W. 
of  Norwich,  and  112  N.  E.  of  London.  Market  on  Sa- 
turday. 

To  "REPEL,  V.  a.  [from  rt,  back,  and  pello,  to  drive,  Lat.] 
to  drive  back  any  thing,  or  an  assailant.  Neuterly,  to  act 
with  a  force  contrary  to  that  which  is  iinpressed.  In 
physic,  toprevent  too  great  an  aiilux  of  humour  to  any  par- 
ticular part. 

REPELLENT,  s.  [from  rr,  back,  and  pcllo,  to  drive, 
Lat" ]^a  remedy  that  has  a  repelling  power. 
'REPE'LLER,  s.  one  that  repels. 

■  REPE'NT,  V.  n.  [rcjmitir,  J''r.]  to  think  on  any  thing 
past  with  sorrow.  To  express  sorrow  f.>r  something  past. 
To  hav^  sucli  sorrow  for  .sin  as  produces  amendment  of  life. 
Actively,  to  remember  with  sorrow.  It  is  used  with  the 
reciprocal  pronoun.  "  .And  the  Lord  stiid,!  will  destroy  man, 
whom  I  \vA\e  created — for  it  reiientetkme  that  1  have  made 
them."  Geii.  vi.  7. 

REPE'NTANCE,.*.fr^w)«fa»wCj  Ff.]sfirn)wfor  any  thing 
past.  Such  sorrow  for  siA  as  produces  amendment  ;  peni- 
tence. 

REPE'NTANT,  o.  \repeyftaiit,  Fr.]  sorrowful  for  wliat  is 
past.     Expressing  sorrow  for  sii'.» 

ToREPE'OPLE,  {ttpiepi)  V.  a.  to  slock  with  ptoj^le 
anew. 

To  REPERCUSS,  v.  n.  [frofii  rf,  back,  and  peradio,  to 
beat,  Lat.]  to  beat  back ;  to  drive  baek.    Not  in  use. 

REPERCUSSION,  {repcrcuslwn)  s.  [from  re,  back  and 
pcrattio,  to  strike,  Lat.J  the  act  of  driving  back  ;  rebound. 

REPERCU'SSIVE,  «.  \ripermsiif,  Fr.T  having  the  power 
ofdriving  back,  or  causing  a  rebound.  Repellent.  Driven 
hack ;  rebounding.    The  two  h«t  are  obsolete. 

REPERTITIOUS,  {rcpeitishims)  a.  [from  rcperio,  to 
find,  Lat.]  fou.nd  ;  gained  by  finding. 

RETERTORY,  s.  [repertoire,  Fr.  froifn  repertorium,  Lat.] 
a  treasury  ;  a  magazine. 

RE'PLTEND,f.|from>-epp/o,  to  r*epeat,  Lat.]  in  arithme- 
tic, that  pari  of  an  infinite  decimal  fraction  which  is  re- 
peated ad  infinitum  :  Thus  in  the  examples  2,666,  &c.  Snd 
t,  131313,  &c.  the  ,666  and  ,131313,  are  the  repetends  ;  the 
Wmer  beinr  denominated  sinigle,  because  one  figure  only  is 
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the  whole  concerto. 
REPKiXORA'TlON,  j.  the  redeeming  of  a  rl<^dge. 
To  REPINE,  r.  «.  to  fret,  vex,  grieve.  Or  be  discontent- 
ed ;  to  murmur. 
REPl'NER,  s.  one  who  frets  or  murmurs. 
ToREPLA'CE,  v.  a.  [replacer,  Fr.]  to  put  again  into  tiie 
same  place  ;  to  reinstate. 
To  P^I'T'LAIT,  v.  a.  lofold  one  part  often  over  another. 
To  REPLANT,  «i.  a.  [replanter,  f'r.J  to  plant  aiicw. 
REPLANTATION,*,  the  act  of  planting  again. 
To  REPLE'NISH,  v.  a.  (from  re,  again,  anil  plenvi,  full, 
Lat.J  io  stock  or  fill.     Neuterly,  to  regain  the  former  fulness. 
Obsolete.    "  For  then  the  humours  will  not  replenish  so 
soon."     Baeon. 

HKPLE'TE,  (..[from  repleo,  to  fill,  Lat.]  full ;  completely 
filled.     Filled  to  excess  ;  followed  by  uifh. 

Ri;pLETION,  s.  [repletion,  Fr.J  the  state  of  being  too 
full. 

REPLEVI.ABLE,  «.  [replegiabilis,  barbarous  Lat.]  to 
be  restored  after  being  seized. 

To  REPLE'VIN,  orREPLE'yY,e.a.[r«'/>%io,  low  Lat.] 
to  take  back  or  set  any  thing  at  liberty  that  is  seized  by  way 
ef  seciuity. 

REPLEVIN,  s.  in  law,  is  a  remedy  granted  on  a  dis- 
tress, by  which  the  first  possessor  has  his  good.<  restored  to 
him  ag:ain,  on  his  giving  security  to  the  sheriff  that  lie  will 
pursue  his  action  against  the  party  restraining,  and  return 
thcfjoods  or  cattle,  if  the  taking  them  should  be  judged 
lawful  In  case  of  a  distress  for  rent,  the  tenant  must  bring 
liis  writ  of  replevin  within  five  days,  otherwise  the  goods  are 
to  be  appraised  and  sold. 

REPLI'CA,  REPLICATO,  *.  [Ital.]  in  music,  signifies 
to  repi.-at. 

REJ*LICA'TION,  t.  [from  repUco,  to  answer,  Lat.J  an 
answer,  a  reply. 

'I'o  REPLY',  V.  n.  [nnlirpirr,  Fr.]  to  answei  ;  to  make  a 
return  to  an  answer.  Actively,  to  return  as  an  answer. 
Used  with  to,  a«aiiist,  or  n/ion. 

RE1*LY',  s.  [ripliqiie,  Fr.]  an  answer,  or  a  return  to  an 
answer. 
REPLY'F.R,  s.  Itethat  makes  a  return  to  an  answer. 
To  REPOLISH,  V.  a.  [repelir,  Fr.  j  to  polish  again. 
To  REPORT,  v.a.  [reporter,  Fr.  |lo  spread  any  thing  by 
rumour.    To  give  account  of.    To  give  repute.    To  re- 
late. 

REPO'RT,  s.  rumour  ;  or  popular  fame.    Public  clianic- 
leror  re\)ntation.    An  account  returned  ;  relation.    An  ac 
conntof  judicial  cases.     Sound,  or  loud  uoise. 
REP0'RTER,«.  relater,  one  that  jfives  an  account. 
REPO'RTINGLY,  ml.  by  conmioii  fame. 
REPO'SAL,  (rcp6r<fO*.  the  act  of  reposln;}. 
To  REPO'S  E,  irepozc)  «>.  a.  [from  re  again  and  pono,  to  lay, 
Lat.]  to  lay  to  rest.    'To  confide  ot  trust  in  without  any 
suspicion,  followed   by  rtpon  or  in.    To  lodge  or  lay  np, 
followed  by  in.    Neuterly,  to  sleep,  or  take  one's  rest.    To 
nest  in  confidence. 

REPOSE,  {npoxe)  X.  sleep;  rest|  quiet.    €auseofrest 
or  confidence. 

REPO>SEDNESS,     {rcpizedness)  s.    state   of    being    at 
rest.      ' 

To  REPOSITt,  (repozit)  v.  a.  [from  re,  again,  and  pono, 
tw  lav,  Lat.J  to  lay  up  or  lodge  as  io  a  place  of  safety. 
REPOSITION,  (repoMshon)  s.  the  act  of  replacing. 
REPOSITORY,  (repbritory) ».  a  place  wherein  any  thing 
it  safely  laid  up. 
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To  REPOSSE'SS,  (repoziss)  v.  a.  to  possess  again." 

ToREPREJlE'ND,  v.  a.  ffrom  re,  again,  and-prehenilo, 
to  lay  hold  of,  Lat.]  to  find  fault  with ;  to  chide ;  to  reprove. 
To  charge  with  as  a  fault ;  used  with  of. 

REPRKFIE'NDER,  s.  a  blamer  ;  a  reprover.  . 

REPREHENSIBLE,  a.  [reprehensible,  Fr.]  worthy  of 
fclame  or  censure  ;  culpable. 

REPREHE'NSIBLENESS,  *.  blaiiieablcness. 

REPREHENSIRLY,  ad.  blameably  ;  culpably. 

REPREHE'NSION,  (t-eprehinshon)  «.|fVom  re,  again,  and 
preliendo,  to  lay  hold  of,  Lat.]  the  actoftiuding  fault,  chiding 
or  blaming. 

REPREHE'NSIVE,  a.  given  to  reproof.    - 

To  REPRESENT,  (the  s  in  this  word  and  its  following 
derivatives  is  pron.  like  z ;  as,  rejtreziut,  &c.)  v.  a.  \repre- 
sento,  Lat.  represaUer,  Fr.  ]  to  exliibit  or  show  as  if  present. 
To  describe  or  show  in  any  particular  character.  To  fill  the 
place  of  or  personate  another  by  a  vicarious  character. 

REPRESENTATION,  t.  [reprisentatwn,Fv.]m  image 
or  likeness  of  any  thing.  The  act  of  suDporMm'  -"irarious 
character.  A  respectful  declaration,  n.  puuiic  exniDi- 
tiou.  ' 

REPRESENTATIVE,  a.  [reprhentatif,  Fr.J  exhibiting 
a  likeness.  Bearing  any  character  by  commission  from 
another.  _ 

REPRESENTATIVE,  s.  one  exhibitiiig  the  likeness  of 
another,  or  exercising  a  vicarious  character  from  another. 
That  by  which  anv  thing  is  shown. 

REPRESE'NTER,  s.  one  who  shows  or  exhibits.  One 
who  bears  a  vacarious  character. 

REPRESE'NTMENT,  t.  image  or  idea  proposed,  as  ex- 
liibiting  the  likeness  of  something. 

To  Repress,  v.  a.  \reprcssus,  from  rejmmo,  to  repress, 
Lat.  I  to  crush  or  subdue. 

REPRE'SSION,  (represhon)  s.  \reprensio,  from  reprinto,  to 
repress,  Lat.l  the  act  of  crushing  or  sulfduing. 

REPRE'SSIVE,  a.  having  power  to  repress ;  acting  to 
repress. 

To  REPRIE'VE,  (reprehe)  v.  a.  [reprendre,  Fr.J  to  free 
from  immediate  sentence  of  death.    To  give  respite.  - 

REPRIE'VE,  {reprieve)  s.  a  temporary  suspension  of  sen- 
tence of  death. 
.  To  REPRIMA'ND,  v.  o.  [riprimtmder,  Fr.J  to  reprove ; 
tochide  ;  to  reprehend  ;  to  check. 

REPRIMAND,  s,  \riprimatule,  Fr.]  reproof;  reprehen- 
sion. 

To  REPRITiIT.  »•  «■  to  renew  an  impression.  To  print 
a  new  edition. 

REPRrSAL,(repr«raf)».  [repristiille,  Fr.]  something  seized 
as  a  Retaliation  for  robbery,, or  daniaice  sustainrd. 

REPRI'SE,  (reprize)!,  [reprise,  Fr.]  the  act  of  taking  some- 
thing in  retaliation  of  injury  received. 

To  Rl'^PRO'ACH,  (reprdch)  v.  a.  [reprocfter,  Fr.J  to  cen- 
sure, or  charge  with  a  fault,  in  censorious  and  opprobrious 
kinguage.    To  upbraid. 

REPRO'ACH,  {reprdch)  s.  [repreche,  Tr.]  the  act  of  find- 
ing fault  in  opprobious  terms.  Any  thing  which  exposes  to 
infamv  or  disgrace. 

REPRO'ACHABLE,  (reprdchalle)  a.  worthy  of  reproach 
or  censure. 

REPRO'ACHFUL,  {reprvchful)  a.  scurrilous  :  opprobri- 
ous ;  disgraceful ;  infamous  ;  shameful ;  ignominious. 

REPRO'ACIIFULLY,  ad.  opprobriously ;  ignominiously ; 
scurrilously. 

I    REPROBATE,  a.  [from  reproho,.io  reject,  Lat.J  lost  to 
virtue  and  grace  ;  abandoned;  profligate. 

REPROBATE,  s.  a  person  lost  to  virtue.  A  profligate. 
One  abandoned  to  wickedness. 

To  REPROBATE,  ».  a.  [from  reprobo,  to  reject,  Lat.l 
to  disallow  or  reject.  To  abandon  to  wickedness  and  eternal 
destruction.  To  abandon  to  one's  sentence  without. hopes 
of  pardon. 

•  REPROBATENESS,  *.  the  act  of  being  reprobate. 
KEPR'OBATION,  s.  [riproUtim,,  Fr.J  the  act  of  aban- 
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doning,  or  the  state  of  being  abandoned,  to  eternal  misery. 
A  sentence  of  condemnation. 

To  REPRODUCE,  v.  a.  [rSproduire,  Fr.]  to  produce 
again ;  to  produce  anew. 

REPRODU'CTION,  s.  [reproduction,  Fr.]  the  act  of  pro- 
ducing  anew. 

REPROO  F,  s.  blame  or  reprehension  spoken  to  a  person* 
face.    Censure ;  reprehension. 

REPRO  VABLE,  (reproovable)  a.  blamcable  ;  culpable  ; 
worlhy  of  reprehensiot:. 

To  REPRO'VE,  {reprouve)  ».  e.  [reprouver,  Fr.]  to  blame  j 
to  censure.  To  charge  to  the  face  with  a  fault ;  to  repre- 
hend.   To  refute;  to  disprove. 

KEVRO'VER,  (reprouver)  s.  one  that  reproves.  Sykon. 
He  who  repi-oves  another  points  out  his  faults,  and  blames 
Kim.  He  who  reprimands  affects  to  punish,  and  mortifies 
the  offender. 

To  REPRU'NE  V.  a.  to  prune  a  second  time. 

RETTILE,  a.  [repo,  to  creep,  Lat.j  creeping  on  the 
ground. 

*»ETTILE,  s.  in  natural  history,  are  a  krud  of  animals 
denominated  from  their  creeping  or  advancing  on  the  belly. 
Or  Reptiles  are  a  genus  of  animals  and  insects,  which,  in- 
stead of  feet,  rest  on  one  part  of  the  body,  whilst  they  ad- 
vance forward  with  the  rest.  Such  are  earthworms,  suck- 
ers, caterpillars,  &c.  It  is  also  used  by  botanists  to 
signify  plants  which  creep  upon  the  earth,  unless  sustained 
by  some  other  plant  or  prop  ;  as  cucumbers,  melons,  the 
vine,  &c.. 

REPTITIOUS,  (repthMovs)  a.  [from  repo,  to  creep,  Lat.] 
creeping. 

REPU'BLTC,  s.  [repiibliqiie,  Fr.  from  res,  a  government, 
and  publicut,  public,  Lat.]  a  state  in  which  the  power  is 
lodged  in  more  than  one.    A  commonwealth. 

REPU'BLICAN,  a.  belonging  to  a  commonwealth ;  pla- 
cing the  government  in  the  people. 

REPU'BLICAN,  s.  one  who  holds  a  commonwealth, 
without  a  monarch,  to  be  the  best  form  of  government. 

REPUDIABLE,  a.  fit  to  be  rejected. 

To  REPUDIATE,  v.  a.  [repudio,  from  repudium,  a  bill  of 
divorcement,  Lat.  ripudier,  Fr.J  to  divorce  ;  to  reject ;  to 
put  away. 

REPUDIATION,  i  [re>Krfio/io«,Fr.]  divorce  ;  a  putting 
awav  ;  rejection. 

REPU'GNANCE,  REPUGNANCY,  f,c>/g-nfl»rf,  Fr.] 
inconsistency,  or  contrariety.  Struggle  of  oppositioN  ;  "re- 
luctance. • 

REPUGNANT,  a.  [Fr.  repvgno,  from  p«gno,  to  fight, 
Lat.]  disobedient.    Contrary  ;  opposite. 

REPU'GNANTLY,  ad.  coutradictorily. 

To  REPU'LLULATE,  f.  74.  [from  re,  again,  and  pullulo, 
to  bnd,  Lat.  repullukr,  Fr.]  to  bud  again. 

RKPUXSE,  s.  [from  re,  back,  and  pello,  to  drive,  Lat.]  tlio 
condition  of  being  driven  oft'  from  any  attempt,  or  put  aside 
from  any  .design ;  denial ;  check. 

To  REPULSE,  e.  a.  [from  re,  back,  and  pello,  to  drive, 
Lat.l  to  beat  back  or  drive  off. 

REPU'LSION,  (repilshon)  s.  [from  re,  back,  and  p»Uo,  to 
drive,  Lat.]  the  act  or  power  of  driving  off  from  itself.  la 
chymistry,  a  principle  whereby  the  particles  of  bodies  are 
prevented  from  coming  into  actual  contact. 

REPU'LSIVE,  a.  [from  re,  back,  and  peWo,  to  drive,  Lat.] 
driving  off;  having  the  power  to  beat  back  or  drive  off. 
I,.  To  REPU'RCHASE  v.  a.  to  buy  again. 

RETUTABLE,  a.  honourable;  generally  esteemed  ;  ce- 
lebrated. 

REPUTABLY,  ad.  without  discredit. 

REPUTATION,  s.  [reputation,  Fr.J  the  general  character 
of  a  person.    Credit;  honour. 

To  REPUTE,  t».  a.  [from  re,  again,  and  puto,  to  tliink 
Lat.J  to  hold,  account, or  esteem;  to  think. 

REPUTE,  s.  public  character;  established  opinion; 
esteem. . 

REPUTELESS,  a.dkgraceful;  disreputable. 
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REQUEST,  s.  [requite.Vr.]  the  act  ofaskiug  ariy'tliitig of 
AncJther.  An  eutreaty ;  petition.  Demand  ;  the  state  of 
being  desired. 

To  REQUE'ST,  v.  a.  [reqttcster,  Fr.]  to  ask  a  favour  cf 
another.     Toentreat;  to  solicit. 

REQUE'STER,  .t.  a  petitioner;  a  solicitor. 

To  REQUI'CKEN,  t..  a.  to  reanimate. 

RE'QUIEM,  *.  [Lat.]  a  hymn  so  called  from  its  being 
used  in  imploring  rest  for  the  dead.  Rest;  quiet;  peace, 
Not  in  use. 

REQUl'RABLE,  «.  fit  to  be  required. 

To  REQUI'RE,  v.  n.  [from  re,  again,  and  quaro,  to  seek, 
Lat.]  to  ask  a  thing  as  one's  right.  To  make  necessary  ;  to 
need. 

REQUISITE,  (the  j  is  pron.  like  r  in  this  word  and  its 
fallowing  derivatives  ;  as  rcquizite,  Ac.)  a.  [requisi  us,  Lat. ' 
necessary  ;  needful ;  not  to  be  done  without. 

RE'QUISITE,  «  any  thing  essential  or  indespensabiy 
necessary.  i 

RE'QUISITELY,  ad.  necessarily  ;  in  a  requisite  manner. 
'  RE'QUISITENESS,  s.  necessity ;  the  state  of  being  re 
quisite. 

RtCQUITAL, «.  a  return  made  for  any  good  or  bad  office , 
retaliation.    A  re^vard. 

To  REQUITE,  r.  a.  \requiter,  Fr.J  to  repay,  or  return 
good  or  ill  ;  to  Vecompense. 

RE'REVVARD,  s.  liie  rear,  or  last  troop  of  an  army. 

To  RESALU  TE,  v.  it.  [from  re,  again,  and  saluto,  to  salute,  ' 
Lat.]  to  salute  or  greet  anew. 

To  RESCIND,  V.  a.  [from  rcscindo,  Lat.]  to  cut  off.  To 
abrogate  or  annul,  applied  to  laws. 

RESCrSSION,  {resstshim)  s.  [from  rescindo,  to  cut  off, 
Lat.l  the  act  of  cutting  off;  abrogation. 

RESCrSSORY,  a.[rescissave,  Fr.  lescissiis,  from  retcindo, 
to  cut  off,  LatJ  having  the  power  to  cut  off. 

RE'SCRIPT;  *.  [rcseri}>tum,  from  rcscribo,  to  write  back, 
Lat.  resent,  Fr.  I  the  edict  or  decree  of  an  emperor. 

ToRE'SCUE,  V.  a.  [ri'sconr,  old  Fr.]  to  set  free,  or  de- 
liver from  confinement,  dan^r,  or  violence. 

RE'SCUE,  J.  [tfsrosje,  old  Fr.J  an  act  whereby  a  person  is 
delivered  from  violence,  danger,  or  confinement. 

RE'SCUER,  *.  one  that  rescues ;  a  deliverer. 
'    llfiSE'ARCii,  (rcsirch)  s.  [reclicrc/ie,  Fr.J  diligent  search 
or  inquirv ;  scrutiny. 

To  RESEARCH,  (,resirrli)v.  a.  {reckerclter,  Fr.J  to  exa- 
mine ;  to  inquire;  to  scrutinize. 

To  RESE'AT,  {res'ut)  v.  a.  to  seat  again. 

IIESEI'ZER,  (jMceriT)  s.  oue  that  seizes  again. 

RESEI'Z  URE,  (jTiccsurc) «,  repeated  seizure;  seizure  a 
second  time. 

RESEMBLANCE,  i.  frcssemhlanct  or  resemhlanct,  Fr.J 
likeness;  similitude;  representation. 

To  RESE  MBLI'-,  v.  n.  [ressemkler  or  rescmhler,  Fr.J  to  com- 
pare ;  to  represent  as  like  something  else.    To  be  like. 
,   To  RES E'ND,  f.  «.  to  send  back  again.    Obsolete. 

To  RESE'JW'F?  {i-ezciU)  V.  a.  [ressejUir,  Fr.]  to  take  well  or 
ill.    To  be  ofiended  at,  or  return  an  injury.    To  have  a  due 
'sense  of. 
;    RESE'NTER,  (rezciiter)g.  one  who  feels  injuries  deeply. 

RESE'NTFUL,  ()f^cn//JiZ)a.  malignaut ;  easily  provoked 
^  to  anger,  and  long  retaining  it. 

RESE'NTIN(iLY,(»r-t';imig-?i/)prf.  with  deep  sense;  with 
■  strong  perception  ;  with  continued  anger. 

RESE'NTlVl  1:NT,  {n-iutment)  s.  [resscntimeiit,  Fr.]  a 
strong  or  hasty  sensation  of  good  or  ill.  A  deep  sense  of 
injury. 

RESERVATION,  ^.Tmenia/ioji,  Fr.Jtlie  act  of  conceal- 
ing in  the  mind.  Sometuiug  kept  back,  or  not  given  up. 
Custody. 

RESE'RVATORY,  .?.  {reservoir,  Fr.J  a  pjace  ill  wliich 
any  thing  is  reserved  or  kept. 

To  llESE'RVE,  (usually   pron.  re:crre)  e.  a.  [from   re, 

again,  and  tervo,Xii  preserve,  I.af.]  lo  keep  or  save  for  some 

other  time  or  purixssc.    To  retain ;  to  keep  ;  to  store. 
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•RESE'RVE,  (rezirve)  s.  something  stored  or  saved  against 
some  future  exigence.  Something  concealed  in  the  mind. 
Exception ;  a  prohibition.    An  exception  in  favour  of  a 

Eerson  or  thing.    Modesty,    or  caution  observed  ;iB  be- 
aviour. 

RESE'RVED,  (reztrved)  a.  modest,  or  not  too  free  jii 
behaviour  or  discourse.  Sullen  ;  close.  Synon.  "We  are 
reserved  in  our  vrords  and  actions  ;  we  are  modest  in  our  de- 
sires, our  gestures,  and  our  dress. 

RESE'RVEDLY,  ad.  not  with  frankness;  not  with  opca< 
ness ;  with  reserve. 

RESE'RVEDNESS,  (rczen!frfn«fj)«,  the, quality  of  keep- 
ing one's  secret  sentiments. 
RESF.'RVER,  {rezeroer)  s.  one  that  reserves. 
RESERVOIR,  s.  1  Fr.J  a  place  where  any  thing  is  stored 
up,  or  collected  in  large  quantities  ;  reaervatorv. 
To  RESETTLE, ».  «.  to  settle  again. 
RESETTLEMENT,  t.  the  act  of  settling  again.    The 
state  of  settling  again. 

^  RE'SIANCL,*.  in  law,  residence;  abode;  dwelling. 
RE'SIANT,  ffl.  \resseant,  Fr.J  resident;  present  in  a  place. 
ToRESl'DE,  ti.  n.  [from  re,  again,  and  sedeo,  to  sit,  Lat.] 
to  dwell;  to  abide  ;  to  live.    To  subside  ;  to  sink;  to  fiUl 
to  the  bottom,  from  residu,  Lat. 

RE'SIDENCE,  s.  [residence,  Fr.]  the  act  of  continuing  or 
dwelling  in  a  place.  A  place  of  abode  ;  habitation;  dwel- 
ling.   Sediment,  from  resido,  Lat.  <■ 

RE'SIDENT,  a.  [from  resideo,  to  remain,  Lat.]  dwelling 
or  having-abodc  in  any  place. 

RE'SIDENT,  *.  [resident,  Fr.]  an  agent,  minister,  or 
ofiicer,  residing  in  any  distaut  place  with  the  dignity  of  a 
public  minister. 

RESIDENTIARY,  (residenshiary)  a.  holding  residence  ; 
attending  in  a  journey.  Substantively,  a  canon  installed  to 
the  privileges  and  protits  of  residence. 

RESIDUAL,  RESIDUARY,  a.  [from resideo,  to  remain, 
Lat.)  relating  to  that  part  winch  remains. 

HE'SIDUE,  s.  \i'com  residco,  to  reside,  Lat.]  the  remainder; 
that  which  is  left. 

RESI'DUUM  OF  A  Charge,  in  electricity,  first  disco- 
vered by  Mr.  Gralatii  of  Germany,  in  174G,  is  that  part  of 
the  charge  that  lay  on  the  uncoated  part  of  the  Leyden  phial, 
which  does  not  part  with  all  its  electricity  at  once ;  so  that 
it  is  afterwards  gradually  diffused  in  the  coating.  In  ehy- 
mistry,  what  is  left  in  a  pot  or  retort  afterthe  more  valuable 
part  has  been  drawn  oft'.  Thus  the  sulphurate  of  potash  which 
remains  in  the  pot  after  the  distillation  of  nitrous  acid,  is 
called  the  residuum.  Itissomctimescalled  the ctrput  mortmim. 
To  RESI'GN,  V.  a.  [from  re,  again,  and  signo,  to  sign, 
Lat.]  to  give  or  yield  up  a  claim  or  possession.  'To  submit 
with  confidence,"  applied  to  providence.  To  submit  with- 
out opposition  or  resistance. 

RESIGNATION,  J.  [jesjffjifftion,  Fr.]  the  act  of  yielding 
or  submitting  withont  resistance  or  doubt. 

RESIGNEE',  iietinee)  s.  in  law,  the  person  to  whom  the 
thing  is  resigned. 

RESI'GNER,  (reiiner)  s.  one  that  resigns. 
RESr&NMENT,((e.«HmenO  s.  the  act  of  resigning. 
RESILIENCE,  RESI'LIENCY,  s.  (from  «,  back,  and 
salio,  to  leap,  Lat.J  the  actof  starting  or  leaping  back. 

RESI'LIENT,  «.  [Ifom  re,  again,  and  saliu,  to  leap,  Lat.J 
starting  or  springing  back. 

RESILITION,  s.  [from  re,  again,  and  salio,  to  leap,  Lat.j 
the  act  of  springing  back  ;  resilience. 

RESIN,  (f«iiO«.  [resiue,  Fr.  rcsina,  I..at.]  the  fat  sulphu- 
reous  part  of  a  vegetable,  which  will  incorporate  with 
oil  or  spirit,  but  not  an  aqueous  menstruum.  Those  vegeta- 
ble substances  that  will  dissolve  in  water  are  gums,  those 
that  will  not  dissolve  and  mix  but  with  spirits  er  oil  are 
resins. 

RE'SINOUS,  (»e;Mno«j)  «.  partaking  of  the  nature  and 
properties  of  resin. 

RE'.SlNOUSNESS,  tczinovsness)  i.  the  quality  ofbeijirr 
resinous. 
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RESIPI'SCENCE,  s.  [resipiscence,  Fr.j  repentance. 
To  RESIST,  ». a.  [from  resisto.  Lilt,  resister,  Fr.J to  op- 
pose, or  act  against.    To  hinder ;  to  act  against  the  impres- 
sion of  external  force. 

RKSrSTANCK,  RESI'STENCE,  i.  [written  rc*fjtoc<', 
wiien  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  French,  but  »•««>- 
fence,  when  derived  from  resistens,  Lat.J  the  act  of  resist- 
ing;  opposition.    The  quality  of  not  yieidiug  to  ekternal 
force. 
RESISTIBI'LITY,  s.  the  qualify  of  resistujij. 
RESrSTlBLE,  a,  tliat  may  be  resisted. 
•    RESrSTLESS,  a.  not  to  be  opposed  ;  irresistible. 

RESO'LVABLE,  a.  capable  of  beinjj  separated  or  ana- 
lyzed.   Capable  of  being  explained. 

RE'SOLUBLE,  a.  [(romre,  again,  and  soho,  to  loosen  or 
dissolve,  Lat.J  capable  of  being  dissolved  oir  meltetl. 

To  RESO'LVE,  (the  lintbis  word  and  its  derivaliveo  is 
usually  pron.  like  z)  v.  a.  [from  re,  again,  and  soho,  to  loosen 
or  dissolve,  Lat.]  to  inform,  explain,  or  clear  from  any  doubt 
or  difficulty.    To  conhrm  or  settle  in  any  opinion  or  deter- 
mination ;  used  with  at.  To  analyze.  To  melt,  or  dissolve. 
Neuterly,  to  determine.    To  melt,  or  be  dii>solved.    To  be 
fixed  in  an  opinion  ;  used  with  of. 
RESO'LVE,  f.  a  fixed  resolution  ;  determination.' 
RESO'LVEDLY,  ad.  with  firmness, and  constancy. 
•  RESO'LVEDNLSS,  s.  resolution;  constancy;  firmness. 
RESO'LVEND,  i.  [from  re,  again,  and  soho,  to  loosen  or 
dissolve,  Lat.]  in  aritlimetic,  a  term  in  the  extractioji  of  the 
square  and  cube  roots,  &c.  signifying  the  number  arising 
from  increasing  the  remainder  after  subtraction. 

RESO'LVENT,  i.  [from  re,  again,  and  soko,  to  loosen  or 
dissolve, Lat.]  that  wnicb  has  the  power  of  causing  solu- 
tion. 

RESCLVENTS,  s.  medicines  which  dissolve  and  dis- 
perse. In  chymistry,  liquors  for  the  dissolving  tnetals  or 
minerals. 

RESO'LVER,  *.  one  that  fo?ms  a  first  resolution.  One 
that  dissolves  ;  one  tliat  separates  parts. 

RESOLUTE,  a.  [resolu,  Fr.]  fixed,  determined,  con- 
stant, steady,  firm. 

RESOLUTELY, aJ.determinalely;  firmly;  constantly; 
steadily. 

RK'SOLUTEiVESS,  ».  determinateness;  the  state  of  be- 
ing fi^xed  ui  resolution. 

RESOLUTION,  s.  [Fr.  from  resoho,  to  resolve,  I-at.]  the 
act  of  clearing  from  doubt  or  difficulty.  The  actof  separat- 
ing any  thing  into  its  constituent  parts.  Dissolution.  A 
fixed  determination,  or  settled  tbonght.  Steadiness,  con- 
stancy, firmness.  The  determination  of  a  cause  iu  a  court 
of  justice. 

RE'SOLUTIVE,  a.  [rcsolutij,  Fr.  from  resoho,  to  dissolve, 
Lat.]  having  the  power  to  dissolve  or  relax. 

RE'SONANCE,  s.  I  from  re,  agaiu,and  soito,  to  sound,  Lat.] 
sound  ;  re-sound  ;  ecno. 

RE'SONANT,  a.  [retonans,  from  re,  again,  and  sono,  to 
'sound,  Lat.]  sounding  or  echoing. 

To  RESORT,  V.  n.  [ressortir,  h  r.j  to  have  recourse  to.  To 
go  publicly,  or  repair  to.    In  law,  to  fall  back. 

RESO'ftT,  s.  an  assembly,  or  numerous  body  of  men 
meeting  in  the  same  place.  Concourse.  The  act  of  visit- 
ing.   Spring  or  active  power.    Resource.  _ 

RESO'RTER,  s.  one  that  f i  equents  or  visits. 
.    To  RESOU'ND,  v.  a.  [from  re,  again,  and  sono,  to  sound, 
Lat.J  to  echo;  to  sound  liack.    To  sound  ;  to  tell  so  as  to 
be  heard  far.    To  celebrate  by  sound.    To  return  sounds  ; 
to  sound  with  any  noise.    Neuterly,  to  be  echoed  back.  ; 

RESOU'HCE,  s.  [ressou)-ce,Vr.]  some  new  and  expedient 
means  that  offer.    An  expedient ;  shift. 

To  RESPE'CT,  V.  a.  [from  re,  again,  and  tpicio,  to  look, 
l^at.]  to  regard,  or  have  regard  to.  To  consider  with  a  low 
depee  of  reverence.  To  have  relation  to.  To  look  toward. 
R  ESPE'CT,  s.  regard  ;  attention.  A  low  degree  of  reve- 
rence.  Partial  regard.  Good  wilL  A  consideration  or 
motive.    RcUlion  or  regard. 


RESPE'CTABLE,  a.  meriting  respect ;  venerable. 
RESPECTER,  «.  one  who  prefers  one  before .  another 
from  a  partial  regard. 

RESPE'CTEUL,  a.  paying  due  reverence.    Ceremoni- 
ous  ;  full  of  outward  civility. 
RESPECTFULLY,  a<l.  with  some  degree  of  reverence. 
RESPE'CTIVE,  a.  relating  to  particular  persons  or  things. 
Relative  :  reciprocal ;  particular. 
RESPECTIVELY,  (irf.  particularly;  relatively. 
RESPE'RSION,  {respershon)  s.  [froBl  respergo,  to  sprinkle, 
Lat.]  the  act  of  sprinkling. 

RESPIRATION,  s.  [I'  r.  respiro,  from  re,  again,  and  tpiro, 
to  breathe  or  blow,  Lat.]  the  act  of  breathing.  Relief  or 
respite  from  labour. 

To  RESPI'llE,  V.  71.  \respiro,  from  re,  again,  and  spiro,  to 
breathe  or  blow,  Lat.]  to  breathe.  To  catch  breath.  To 
rest,  or  take  rest. 

RE'SPITE,  *.  [respit,  Fr.]  a  reprieve,  or  the  suspension  of 
a  capital  sentence.    A  pause  or  interval. 

To  RE'SPITE,  e.  a.  to  relieve  by  a  pause  or  intermission. 
To  suspend  or  delay,  from  rcspiter,  old  Fr. 

RESPLE'NDENCE,  RESPLENDENCY,  s.  brightness  ; 
lustre  ;  splendour. 

RESPLENDENT,  a.  [from  re,  again,  and  splendeo,  to 
shine,  Lat.J  brisjht;  shining.    Having  a  beautiful  lustre 
RESPLE'NDENTLYtac/.  with  lustre;  splendidly.  | 
To  RESPO'ND,  v.a.  [retpondeo,L'dt.]  to  answer  an  argu- 
ment or  objection.    To  correspond  or  suit. 

RESPO'NDENT,  t.  [respondens,  from  respondeo,  to  answer, 
Lat]  oije  who  answers  in  a  suit  or  in  a  set  disputation. 

RESPONDENTIA,  s.  in  commerce,  is  a  terra  applied 
lo  money,  which  is  borrowed,  not  upon  the  vessel,  as  in 
l)ottomry,  but  upon  the  goods  and  merchandise  contained  in 
it,  (whicn  must  necessarily  be  sold  or  exchanged,  in  ilte 
Course  of  a  voyage ;  in  which  case  the  borrower,  personally, 
is  bound  to  answer  the  contract ;  and  he  is  said  to  take  up 
laoney  at  respondentia. 

RESPOl^SE,  s.  [responsum,  from  respondeq,  to  answer; 
Lat.J  an  answer  or  reply  made  to  an  objection,  or  argument. 
A  ■  answer  made  by  acougregation,  or  clerk,  in  divine  wor- 
sbip,  from  respons,  Fr. 

RESPO'NSIBLE,  a.  [responsns,  from  respondeo,  to  answer, 
Lat.J  answerable,  or  accountable;  used  with yic.  Capable 
of  discharging  anv  obligation. 

RESPOTn'SIBLENESS,  s.  the  state  of  being  obliged  oi; 
qualified  lo  answer. 

RESPO'NSION,  (j-esponshon)  s.  [responsio,  from  rcspondto, 
to  answer,  Lat.J  the  act  of  answering. 

RESPO'NSIVE,  a.  \responsif,  Fr.]  answering;  making 
answer.    Correspondent ;  suitabU. 

'  RESPO'NSORY,  a.  \rcsponsorius,  from  respondeo,  to  an- 
swer, Lat.]  containing  answer. 

REST,  «.  \rest.  Sax.  ruste,  Belg.]  sleep.  The  state  of 
death.  Cessation  from  motion,  disturbance,  or  bodily  la- 
bour. A  support  on  which  any  thing  leans.  A  place  of 
re  pose.    Remainder,  or  what  remains. 

RVj'AT,a.[(fiiod  reslat,  Lat.]  others  ;  those  not  included 
in  any  proposition. 

To  REST, «.  n.  to  be  asleep  or  dead.  To  cease  from 
ijiotion,  labour,  or  disturbance.  To  remain  satisfied.  To 
lean  upon;  to  be  supported,  followed  by  vjion.  To  be  left 
or  remain.  Actively,  to  put  into  a  state  of  repose  or  quiet. 
To  confide  in  ;  used  with  upon. 

RESTA'GNANT,  a.  [from  re,  again,  and  slagno,  to  stand, 
Xat.]  remaining  without  flow  or  motion. 

To  REST A'GN ATE,  v.  n.  lo  stand  without  flow. 
RESTAGNA'TION,  s.  the  state  of  standing  without 
flow,  course,  or  motion. 

RESTAURA'TION,  f.  [from  restauro,  to  restore,  Lat.] 
the  act  of  recovering  to  its  former  slate. 
To  RE'STEM,  v.  a.  to  force  back  against  the  current, 
RE'STFUL,  a.  quiet;  being  at  rest. 
RESTHA'RROW,  s.  a  plant  wilh  butterfly-shaped  blos- 
soms.   There  are  two  British  species,  viz.  "the  corn  auci 
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creeping  fest-lianow;  the  former  is  found  on  barren  lanft, 
-and  goes  also  by  tlie  names  of  canimocij,  petty-vviiin,  and 
ground  furze  ;  and  the  latter  on  the  sea-coast,  having  red 
or  almost  white  blossoms.  Both  kinds  flower,  in  June  and 
July. 

RK'STIFF,  RESTIVE,  or  RE'STY,  a.  [rcsiif,  Fr.J  un- 
willing to  stir,  comply,  or  m  forward,  generally  applied  to 
ahorse.    Headstrong;  stubborn;  froward  ;  oljstinate. 

IIE'STIFFNESS,  i.  unwillingness  ;  frowardness. 

RESl'I  NOTION.  «.  [from  resiingtm,  to  extinguish,  Lat.J 
the  act  of  extinguishing. 

RESTITUTION,  i.  [from  restituo,  to  restore,  Lat.  I  the 
act  of  restoring  any  thing  lost  or  taken  away.  The  act  of 
recovering  a  former  state. 

RESTLESS,  a.  unable  to  sleep.  Unquiet.  Unsettled. 
In  continual  motion  or  action. 

RESTLESSLY,  ad.  unquietly  ;  without  rest. 

RK'STLESSNESS,  s.  a  state  wherein  a  person  cannot 
sleep,  will  not  cease  from  action,  oris  always  in  motion. 

RESTORABLE,  a.  what  may  be  restored. 
•    RESTORATION,  s.  the  same  with  Restavrtition ;  wliicli 
see.    The  return  of  king  Charles  II.  in  I6G0,  by  way  of 
eminence,  is  called  the  Restoi-atimt. 

RESTORATIVE,  a.  having  the  power  to  rscruit  any 
waste.  •■ 

!  RESTORATIVE,  s.  a  medifcine  that  lias  the  power  of 
recruiting  the  wastes  of  nature. 

To  RESTO'RE,  v.  a.  \restauro,  Lat.]  to  give  or  bring  back 
what  is  lost,  wasted,  or  .taken  awav.  To  retrieve  from  de- 
cay.   To  recover  passages,  in  books,  from  their  corruption. 

RESTORER,  s.  ouethat  restores. 
^  To  RESTRAIN,  t'.«.[mmiW}«,  Fr.J  to  withhold  or  keep 
in.    To  hinder  ;   to  repress;   suppress;  keep  in  awe.    To 
confine,  or  limit. 

RESTRAITSIABLE.n.  capable  to  be  restrained. 

RESTRAI'NF.DLY,  ad.  with  restraint.     - 

RESTRAI'NER,  s.  one  that  restrains;  one  that  with- 
holds. 

RESTRAINT,  s.  [vestrcint,  Fr.J  an  abridgment  of  liberty. 
A  prohibition  ;  restriction;  liinderance  ;  repression. 

RESTRI'CT,  v.a.  [restrivgo,  from  strivgo,  to  grasp,  Lat.j 
to  limit  or  confine. 

RESTRICTION,  s.{Vr.  from  rettringo,  to  restrict,  Lat.j 
continement ;  limitation. 

RESTRICTIVE,  a.  expressing  limitation.  In  pliysic, 
binding  or  astringent. 

RESTRl  CTIVELY,  ad.  with  limitation. 

To  RESTRINGE,  v.  a.  \restrnigo,  Lat.]  to  limit ;  to 
confine.  • 

RKSTRI'NGENT,  \restnnge71t,  Lat.  restringent,  Fr.]  pos- 
sessing a  restraining  quality ;  styptic  ;  astringent- 

RE'STY,  a.  (see  Restif)  obstmate  in  not  complying. 

To  RESU'BLIME,  v.  a.  to  sublime  another  time. 

To  RESULT,  11.  n.  [from  re,  back,  and  salto,  to  leap,  Lat.] 
to  fly  back.  To  rise  as  a  consequence  ;  to  be  produced  as 
an  eiftect,  or  flow  as  a  consequence. 

RESU'LT,  t.  resilience  ;  the  act  of  flying  back.  An  effect 
ilowingfrom  the  operation  of  any  particular  cause.  A  con- 
sequence or  inference  from  premises. 

RESULTANCE,  s.  [raidtttnce,  Fr.J  theactof  rcsullmg. 

RESU'MABLE,  a.  capable  of  being  taken  back. 

To  RESUME,  t;.  </.  [from  re,  back,  and  sumo,  to  take, 
Lat.]  to  take  back  what  has  been  given  or  taken  away.  To 
take  again,  used  by  Dryden  with  again,  as  "  resume  again," 
but  improperly.  To  begin  again  any  thing  suspended, 
dropped,  or  given  over. 

RESUMPTION,  (rcsifnis/ion)  1.  I^Fr.  from  re,  back,  and 
tumo,  to  take,  I^t.]  the  act  of  rcsiimin^. 

RESUMPTIVE,  a.  [from  re,  back,  and  simo,  to  take,  Lat.J 
taken  back.  Used  substantively  in  the  plural,for  medicines 
that  restore  decayed  nature. 

IIESUPINATION,  s.  [resupino,  from  siipitwi  to  lay  flat 
«n  the  back,  Lak]  the  act  of  lay  hig  on  the  back. 
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RRSUTINE,  a.  [resupimis,  from  rempino,  to  lay  flat  on  ^ 
the  backj  Lat.J  laying  with  the  face  upward*. 
To  RKSURV E'Y,  v.  a.  to  review ;  to  survey  again. 
RESURRE'CTION,  J.  [Fr.  from  resurgo^  to  rise  again, 
Lat.]  revival  afte;  death.    The  act  of  rising  again  hIk  r 
dcalli. 

RESUSCITATION,  s.  [from  re,  again,  and  mueito,  to 
excite,  Lat.]  the  act  of  stirring  up  anew  ;  reviving  or 
arising  again. 

To  RETAIL,  V.  a.  Yretailler,  Fr.J  to  divide,  or  sell  i» 
small  parcels  ;  to  sell  at  second  hand. 

RETAIL,  s.  a  sale  consisting  in  small  quantities. 
RETAl'LER,  s.  one  who  sells  by  small  quantities. 

To  RETAIN,  V.  a.  \ietineo,  from  teneo,  to  hold,  Lat.j  to 
preserve  from  loss  or  without  discharge.    To  keep  without 
loss.    To  keep  in  pay  or  hire.    Neuterly,  to  belong  to  or  "' 
depend  on,  used  with  to.    To  keep  or  continue. 

RETAl'NER,  «.  a  dependent ;  adherent;  hanger  on,  for 
subsistence.  In  law,  a  servant  who  wears  a  person's  livery,! 
but  docs  not  dwell  in  his  house.  Also  the  fee  given  to  a 
counsellor  to  retain  his  services,  and  prevent  his  being 
engaged  by  the  other  party  in  the«uit.  This  is  frequently 
given  a  long  while  before  a  trial,  or  when,  perhaps,  there 
is  only  a  chance  that  a  trial  may  be  necessary.  The  act  of 
keeping  dependants. 

To  RETA'KE,  v.  a.  to  take  again. 

To  RETALIATE,  v.  a.  [from  re,  back,  and  taho,  a 
requital,  Lat.J  to  return  in  kind,  or  like  for  like ;  to  re- 
quite ;  torapay. 

RETALIA'TION,  ».  the  act  of  returning  like  for  like. 

To  RETA'RD,  v.  a.  ^retardo,  from  tardus,  slow,  Lat.]  to 
binder  in  motion  or  swiftness.    To  delay  or  put  off.    Neu-    - 
terlv,  to  stay  back  or  delay. 

REl'ARbA'TION, «.  ihe  act  of  hindering  action  in  mo- 
tion.   Delav.    Hinderance. 

RETA'RDER,  s.  obstructer  ;  hinderer. 

To  RETCH,  t'.  a.  [Ara-caji,  Sax.  J  to  force,  or  i^kc  an  eisay 
to  force  something  up  from  the  sfomadi ;  to  stretch  or 
lengthen;  to jjapeor  vawn. 

RETCH  LESS,  a.  careless  ;  reckless. 

RETE'CTION,  s.\retectus,  from  retcgo,  to  lay  open,  Lat.^ 
the  act  of  discovering  to  view. 

RETE'NTION,  s.  [t\.  retentio,  from  retineo,  to  retain, 
Lat.]  the  act  of  retaining,  keeping  to,  containing,  or, pre- 
serving. In  medicine,  that  state  of  contraction  in  the 
solids  which  makes  them  hold  fast  their  contents.  Me- 
mory, or  the  act  of  keeping  those  simple  ideas  which  th' 
mind  has^eceived  from  sensation  orretiection.  Liuiitatior. 
or  restraint. 

RETENTIVE,   a.  [rctentif,  Fr.  retentvs,  from  retineo.Tt^ 
retain,  Lat.J  having  tlic  power  of  retaining,  or  preservi 
in  the  mind. 

RETE'NTIVENESS,  J.  the  quality  of  retention. 

RETFORD,  or  Redfojid,  East,  a  pretty  large,  well 
built  town  of  Nottinghamshire,  on  the  great  Norih-road,  am  ^ 
on  the  east  side  ofthe  river  Idle,  overwhich  there  is  a  hand- 
some bridge;    The  principal  trade  of  this  place  is  in  ho 
and  malt.    The  canal  from  Trent  to  Chesterfield  passi 
near  this  place.    It  contains  about  2000  inhabitants,  and 
30  miles  N.  of  Nottingham,  and  140  N.  by  \V.  of  Londoi 
ISIarkct  on  Saturday.    Redfurd  West,  communicates  wif 
E.  Redford,  hv  a  stone  bridge  over  the  Idle. 

RETICENCE,  s.  [Fr.  reiiceutia,  from  taceo,  to  be  sile 
Lat.J  concealment  bv  silence. 

RETICLE,  *.  ffio'ni  rete,  a  net,  Lat.]  a  small  net. 

RETICULA.i.  in  astronomy,  an  instrument  for  measi 
ing  very  nicely  the  quantity  of  eclipses. 

RE"! rCULAR,  >.  [frooj  rctc,  a  net,  Lat.]  in  the  form  0I 
a  net.  , 

RETI'CULATED,  a.  \reticMlatiis,  from  rete,  a  net,  Lat.- 
made  of  net-work  ;  formed  with  meshes. 

RETIFORM,  a.[from  rete,  a  a^t,  and /orma,  form,  Lat.^, 
liaviug  the  form  ©fa  net. 
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R.ETI'NA,  *.  one  of  the  inner  tunics  of  (he  eye. 
RKTINUE,  s.  [retenue,  Fr.]  a  number  attending  on  a 
jjreat  person  ;  a  train.    Synon.    i^f^inue  implies  a  nnmber 
of  followers ;  train,  the  same  with  order. 

To  RETI'IIR,  1'.  n.  [retirer,  Fr.l  to  go  to  a  place  of  pri- 
vacy ;  to  withdraw  from  sight.  To  retreat  froi^i  danger. 
To  quit  a  public  station,  or  s  company.  Actively,  to  with- 
draw, or  take  away. 

RETIRE,*,  a  retreat;  a  place  of  privacy.  Recession; 
retirement.    Not  in  use. 

RETIRED,  ».  secret;  private;  withdrawn. 
RETI'REDNESS,  s.  the  state  of  being  free  from  public 
employ,  or  conipanv.    Privacy. 

KE'iTREMEN'l"',  s.  the  slate  of  one  who  quits  a  public 
station,  or  a  populous  place.  A  private  abode,  or  way  of 
life.    - 

To  aETO'RT,  o.  <i.  [from  re,  back,  and  torqueo,  to  twist, 
Lat.J  to  throw  back.  To  return  an  argument,  censure,  or 
anv  incivility.    To  beud  backwards. 

UETO'RT,  I.  [from  re,  back,  and  turqxuo,  to  twist,  Lat.J 
a  censure  or  reproach  returned.  In  chyniistry,  a  glass 
vetscl  with  a  curved  neck,  to  which  the  receiver  is  lilted. 

RETO'RTER,  $.  one  that  retorts. 

RETORTION,  s.  the  act  of  retorting. 
r  To  RETOSS.v.a.  to  toss  back. 

To  RETOUCH,  (retuch)  v.  a.  \retoucher,  Fr.J  to  Improve 
by  new  touches. 

To  RETRACE,  v.  a.[rHracer,  Fr.]  to  trace  back. 
'    To  RETR A'CT,  »■  a.  [retractits,  from  re,  back,  and  trfiho,to 
<3raw,  Lat.l  to  recall ;  to  recant.    To  take  back ;  to  resume. 
Neuterly,  to  withdraw  concession. 

RETRACTATION,  s.  f  Fr.  from  re/raoto,  to  retract,  Lat.] 
recantation  ;  change  of  opinion. 

RETRACTION,  *.  the  act  of  withdrawing  something 
advanced,  or  changmg  something  done  ;  recantation. 

RETRE'AT,  {retreet)t._  [retraite,  Fr.J  a  place  of  privacy 
or  solitude.  The  act  of  going  back  to  avoid  a  superior 
force.    A  place  of  security. 

To  RETRE'AT,  {retreit)  ».  n.  to  go  to  a  private  or  soli- 
tary dwelling.  To  take  shelter.  To  retire  irora  u  superior 
•enemy.    To  qnil  a  former  place.  • 

To"  RETRENCH,  «.  a.  \retranehei;  Fr.]  to  cut  off,  or 
pare  away.  To  confine  or  lessen,  applied  to  expenses. 
Neaterlv,  to  live  with.  Ipss  expense  or  pomp. 

RETRF.NCiniENT,  s.  Wctranchement,  Fr.l  the  act  of 
l<ipping  or  paring  away  any  thing  supertluous,  applied  to 
V tilings.  The  act  of  fesscuing,  applied  to  expense.  An 
iiilrenchment  covered  bv  a  i>araDet. 

To  RETRIBUTE,  v.  a.  [from  re,  back,  and  tribuo,  t»  pay, 
Lat.Jtopav  back;  to  recompense. 

RETkTBU'TION,  s.  fPr.  from  re,  back  and  trihuo,  to 
pay,  Lat.J  the  act  of  repaying.  A  return  suitable  to  an 
action. 

III:TRI'BUTIVE,  RETRIUUTORY,  «.  repaying ;  mak- 
in?  repayment- 

RETlilE'VABLE,  {retreivahle')  a.  capable  of  being  re- 
trieved. 

ToIlETRIE'\T.,  (retrccie)  v.  a.  [rHrouver,Vr.]  lo  reco- 
ver or  restore  after  loss,  impair,  waste,  or  corruption.  T» 
rcKain,  or  brine;  back. 

HETRIMENT,  *.  [from  itiiitKentum,  Lat.l  dross  or 
drejTS. 

IIETROA'CTION,  (retrn&ksiton)  t.  [from  retro,  back,  and 
0^0,  to  drive,  Lat.J  the  act  of  driving  back. 

UETROA'OTIvK,  a.  having  the  power  to  drive  back. 

'I'o  RETKOCE'DJv,  t.  «.  [from  reiro,  back-ward,  and 
ctdo.  to  go,  Lat. I  to  go  backwards. 

RETROCESSION,(re<jWsA(jH)j.[frora  retro,  backward, 
and  r«/n,  to  go,  Lat.  I  the  act  of  going  backwards. 

RETROGRADATION,  i.  [from  retro,  backwards,  and 
gradiur,  to  go,  Lat.J  the  act  of  going  back\vard.  lictrograda- 
tiunof  the  node»  of  the  moon,  is  a  motion  of  the  nodes  of  her 
orbit,  oy  which  they  continually  move  from  east  to  west,  or 
trvu)  Aries  to  Pisces,  &c.  making  a  complete  rcToiutioa  io 
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18  common  years,  228d.  4h,  52m.  523.  according  to  lh« 
equinoxes,  lietro^adation  of  iht  sun,  is  »  motion  by  whicb 
in  some  situations  in  the  torrid  zone  he  seems  to  move  back- 
ward, or  from  west  to  cast. 

RETROGRADE,  a.  [Fr.  from  retro,  backwards,  and 
gradior,  to  go,  Lat.J  going  backwards.  Contrary  or  oppo- 
site. In  astronomy,  the  nlanrts  are  said  to  be  retrograde, 
when,  by  their  motion  in  the  Zodiac,  they  move  backward, 
or  contrary  to  the  order  of  the  signs;  as  from  the  29°  of 
Pisces  to  the  28°  of  the  same  sign ;  but  ihis  relrogradafiou 
is  only  apparent,  and  occasioned  by  the  observer's  eyp 
being  placed  on  the  earth ;  for  to  an  eve  at  the  sun,  ihe  real 
centre  of  the  planetary  motions,  they  will  appear  always 
direct,  and  never  either  stationary  or  retrograde. 

To  RETROGRADE,  v.  a.  [from  reiro,  backwards,  and 
gradior,  to  go,  Lat.l  to  go  backwards. 

RETROGRESSION,  {retro^rishou)s.  \irom  retro,  back, 
wards,  -^.mXs^radior,  to  go,  Lat.J  the  act  of  going  backward. 

RETROSPECT,  s.  [frounrfco,  back,  and  spieio,  to  lock, 
Lat.]  a  look  cast  on  things  behind.  The  consideration  of 
things  past. 

RETROSPECTION,  s.  the  act  of  considering  things 
past. 

RETROSPE  CTIVE,  a.  looking  backward. 

ToRETU'ND,  v.  a.  [from  retund,  Lat.J  to  blunt;  t« 
obtund  ;  to  turn  the  edge. 

To  RETU'RN,  v.  n.\retowncr,  Fr.]  to  come  back  to  the 
same  place,  or  stale.  To  go  or  come  back.  To  make  an- 
swer, retort,  or  reply.  Actively,  to  repay,  requite  ;  give 
or  send  back.  To  give  account  of.  To  transmit.  Synojv. 
we  are  said  to  return  what  has  been  lent  or  given  lo  us ;  t<j 
surrender  what  we  have  in  pledge  or  chargo  ;  to  restore 
what  we  have  taken  or  stolen. 

RETU'RN,  f.  the  act  of  coming  back;  retrogression;  re- 
volution; vicissitude  ;  repayment  of  money  ;  prolit ;  remit-  ^ 
tance;  retribution;  requital.  JiV^hjtix,  or  days  in  back,  ar« 
certain  days  in  eacli  term,  appointed  for  tha  return  of  writs, 
&c.  In  building,  it  is  a  side  or  part  that  falls  away  from 
the  foreside  of  any  straight  work. 

RETU'RNER,  s.  one  w  ho  pavs  or  remits  money. 

REVE,.?.    See  Reevb.      " 

To  REVE'AL,  {revc6l)v.  a,  [from  rercio,  Lat.  racier,  Vt.\ 
to  discover,  to  show,  to  disclose,  to  lay  open.  To  impart 
somejhiug  from  heaven. 

REVE'ALER,  (rereeler)  s.  one  that  shows  or  niaket 
known ;  one  that  discovers  to  view ;  a  discoverer. 

REVEI'LLE,  s.  [Fr.J  the  beat  of  a  drum  in  the  nornhig, 
to  summon  the  soldiers. 

RE'VEL,  an  opulent  and  well-fortilied  city  of  Riissi-i 
capital  of  the  government  of  R^velskoi,  formerly  one  of  llw 
Hans  Towns.  The  harbour  is  spaoious  and  convenient,  and 
a  part  of  the  Russian  fleet  is  usually  stationed  in  it.  It  is  it 
jilace  of  considerable  trade,  and  much  frequented  by  English 
and  Dutch  merchants.  It  is  seated  on  the  Gulfof Finland, 
partly  on  a  mountain,  144  miles  N.  of  Riga,  and  164  W.  S, 
W.  ofPetershurg.     Lat.  59.  2C.  N.  Ion.  24.  44.  E. 

To  RE'Vl'X,  V.  H.  [derived  by  Skinner  from  revciHer,  Yr. 
to  awake ;  by  Mr.  Lye  from  raieeten,  Belg.  to  rove  loosely 
aboMtJ  to  feast  with  loose  and  clamorous  mirth. 

RE'VEL,  s.  a  public  rejoicing  time  ;  or  a  feast  w  ith  loose 
and  noisy  inllity. 

To  RE'V  EL,  V.  a.  [from  re,  back,  and  veBo,  to  pluck,  Lat.J 
to  retract;  to  draw  back. 

REVELATION,  s.  [Fr.  from  revch,  to  reveal,  Lat.J 
discovery;  particularly  applied  lolhe  discovt-ry  of  sacred 
truths  from  heaven.  The  Apocalypse  ofSt.  John,con,taining 
a  prophetic  view  of  the  state  of  the  church  under  tl;e  gospel. 

RE'VELLER,  f.  one  who  feasts  with  noisy  jollity. 

REVEI..-ROUT,  *.  a  mob ;  an  unlawful  assembly ;  rabbl<>. 

RE'VELRY,  s.  loosfl  noisy  mirth. 

To  REVE'NGE,  ».  a.  [revancher,  Fr.J  to  return  an  injury. 
To  punish  for  injuries. 

REVENGE,*,  satisfaction  for  an  injury.  Sy  NON.  Kevcnut 
h  an  act  of  passion ;  veveeanc*  of  justice*;  iniaries  are 
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^r^tetiM,' crimn  ViVe  mimei:'!.  Tlic  first  oF  these  proceeds 
fiomliunian  imbecility,  the  latter  iuproperly  the  prerogative 
t)f  God. 

REVENGEFUL,  a.  addicted  to  return  injuries  ;  vin- 
dictive. 

KEVE'NGEF.ULLY,  ad.  vindictiv^y. 

IIEVE'NGER,  s.  one  wlio  punishes  crimes  ;  one  who  re- 
sptils  iujuries. 

REVENUE,  *.  [sometimes  accented  on  the  second  sylla- 
ble, from  mmmi,  Fr.]  incooie  ;  or  the  annual  profits  of  lands 
or  other  funds. 

To  REVE'RB,  v.  a.  [from  re,  again,  and  verhero,  to  strike, 
Lat.l  to  strike  against ;  to  reverberate.    Not  in  use. 

REVERBERAKrio.  [from  re,  again,  and  r«-ic?-o,  to  strike, 
Eat.|resoundin!j;  beating  back. 

TdREVE'RBERATE,  v.  a.  [from  re,  again,  and  verbero, 
to  strike,  Lat.J  to  be«t  back.  In  chymistry,  to  heat  in  a 
furnace,  where  the  flame  is  beat  from  the  top  back  on  the 
bottom.    Neiiterlv,  to  be  beatback  ;  to  resound. 

REVERB ERA'TION,  s.  [reverberation,  Fr.J  the  act  of 
Leatinn;or  driving  back. 

REVE'RBERATORY,  a.  \riverlSratoire,  Fr.J  beaten  or 
driven  back.  In  chymistry,  used  substantively  for  a  furnace 
clpsely  stopped  at  the  top,  so  as  to  return  the  flame  upon 
the  matter  placed  near  the  bottom. 

To  REVERE,  v.  a.  \reverer,  Fr.  from  re,  which  increases 
the  signification,  and  vereor,  to  reverence,  Lat.]  to  regard  with 
awe.  ~  To  pay  submissive  respect.    To  venerate. 

RE'VERENCE,  s.  [Fr.  from  revereor,  to  reverence,  Lat.] 
awful  regatd.    An  act  of  obeisance.    Titleof  the  clergy. 

To  RE'VERENCE,  t.a.to  look  on  as  an  object  of  respect 
;  nd  awful  regard. 

REVERENCER,  s.  one  who  regards  with  reverence. 

REVEREND,  a.  [rcierend,  Fr.  from  retiereor,  to  reverence, 
Lat.]  venerable  ;  deserving  awi;  and  respect,  on  accouwf 
of  years  and  station.  A  title  .applied  to  the  clergy, 
among  whom  an  archbishop  is  styled  most  reverend, 
a  bishop  riffAf  reverend,  and  a  private  clergyman  reverend. 

RE'VERENT,  a.[(romrerereor,  to  reverence,  Lat.]  hum- 
ble ;  expressing  awful  regard  and  veneration. 

REVERE'NTIAL,  (reverdnshial)  a.  [reverenliel,  Fr.]  ex- 
pressing reverence  ;  proceeding  from  awe  and  veneration. 

REVERENTIALLY,  ad.  with  reverence. 

RE'VERENTLY,  ad.  respectfully  ;  with  awe. 

PvEVE'RER,  s.  oncwho  venerates  ;  one  who  reveres. 

REVERIE,  or  RE'VERY,  s.  [rherie,  Fr.J  a  state  where- 
in ideas  float  in  the  mind  without  any  reflection  or  regard 
<-f  the  understanding.  Loose  musing;  irregular  thought. 
Delirium ;  distraction. 

REVE'RSAL,  s.  the  act  of  changing  a  sentence. 
'   To  REVE'RSE,  v.  a.  [from  re,  back,  and  verto,  to  turn, 
Lat.]  to  turn  upside  down.    To  overturn.    To  turn  back. 
To  contradict  or  repeal.    To  put  one  thing  in  the  place  of 
another.    Neuterly,  to  return. 

REVE'RSE,  i.  change.  A  contrary  or  opposite.'  That 
side-of  a  coin  on  which  the  head  is  impressed. 

REVERSIBLE,  o.  [reversible,  Fr.]  capable  of  being  re- 
versed. 

REVERSION,  (rerirsTioK)  s.  [rei^rsion,  Fr.]  the  stale  of 
being  to  enjoy  after  the  death  of  the  present  possessor. 
Succession,'  nrright  of  succession.  Reversion  of  series,  in 
algebra,  is  the  findiug  the  value  of  the  root,  or  unknown 
quantity,  whose  powers  enter  the  term  of  an  iuflnite 
scries,  by  means  of  another  infinite  series  in  which  it  is  not 
contained.  ■ 

REVERSIONARY",  (rev'erslionarii)  a.  consisting  in  rever- 
sion ;  to  be  enjoyed  after  the  death  of  another. 

To  REVE'RT,  v.  a.  \  from  re,  back,  and  verto,  to  turn,  Lat.] 
to  change;  to  turn  to  the  contrary.  To  reverberate,  or 
beat  back.    Neuterly,  to  retuni  or  fall  back.. 

RE'VERY,,.    SeeREVEitiE. 

To  REV  E'ST,  ti.  a.  [from  re,  again,  and  restio,  to  clothe, 
Lat.J  to  clothe  again.  To  reinvest;  to  vest  again  in  a  pos- 
session or  oftice. 
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REVE'STIAllY,  s.  [rivestiaire,  Fr.]  a  place  where  dress*»^ 
arereposited. 

REVI'CTION,  {revikshori)  s.  \revtctum,  from  re,  again,  and 
vieo,  to  live,  Lat]  return  to  life. 

'To  REVrCTUAL,  {revitl)  v.  o.  to  stock  with' victuals 
again. 

To  REVIE'W,  {revivi)  v.  a.  to  look  back.  To  consider 
any  thing  past,  or  examine  a  second  time.    To  see  again. 

REVIE'W,  {revew)  s.  second  examination.  The  act  of 
surveying  an  army,  when  performing  its  exercise. 

To  REVILE,  V.  a.  to  reproach  ;  to  treat  with  con- 
tumely. 

REVI'LE,  s.  reproach  ;  contumely  ;  exprobation.  Not 
in  use. 

RE  VI'LER, ,.  one  who  reviles. 

IlEVI'SAL,  {revizuiy  s.  a  second  examination  or  review. 

To  REVI'SE,  (revize)  v.  a.  [from  re,  again,  and  video,  to 
see,  Lat.]  to  review ;  to  examine  or  look  over  a  second 
time. 

REVI'SE,  (revize)  s.  a  second  pernsal  or  examination. 
Among  printers,  a  second  proot  of  a  sheet  after  it  is 
corrected. 

REVrSER,  (revizer)  t.  [revisevr,  Fr,J  an  examiner ;  a 
superintendent, 

ilEVrSION,  {refizhon)s.  [revision,  Fr.J  review. 

To  REVI'SIT,  (revizit)v,a,  [from  re,  again,  and  visito,  t<y 
visit,  Lat.]  to  visit  again. 

REVl'VAL,  s.  the  act  of  restoring  from  a  state  of  languor^ 
oblivioDi  or  obscurity. 

To  KEVI'VB,  r.  «.  [from  re,  again,  and  iiVo,  to  live^ 
Lat.Jto  return  to  life.  To  recover  from  a  state  of  obscurity, 
oblivion,  or  languor.  Actively,  to  bring  to  life  .pgain.  To 
raise  from  languor,  insensibility,  or  oblivion  To  brinjf 
back  to  the  ra'emory.  To  quicken.  In  chymistry,  to  re- 
cover from  a  mixed  state. 

REVrVER,  s.  that  which  invigorates  or  revives. 

REVIVIFICATION,  s.  the  act  of  recalling  to  life. 

REVIVrSCENCY,  s.  [from  re,  again,  and  rtpo,  to  liv*^ 
Lat.  [renewal  of  life. 

REU'NION,  s.  [reunion,  Fr.]  return  to  a  state  of  juncture,, 
concord,  or  cohesion. 

To  REUNITE,  v.  a.  to  join  any  thing  separated.  To 
reconcile.    Neuterly,  to  join  or  cohere  again. 

RE'VOCABLE,  n.  [Fr.  from  re,  back,  and  vow,  to  call, 
Lat.]  that  may  be  recalled  or  repealed. 

RE'VOCABLENESS,  ,.  the  quality  of  being  revocable. 

To  RE'VOCATE,  v.  a.  [from  re,  back,  and  voco,  to  ca'I, 
Lat.Jto  recall ;  to  call  back. 

REVOCATION,  ,.[Fr.  from  re,  back,  and  voro,  to  caTt, 
Lat.]  act  of  cecalling ;  state  of  being  recalled  ;  repeal ; 
reversal.  ^^ 

To  REVUKL,  V.  a.  [rtveqmr,  Fr.  from  re,  back,  and 
voco,  to  r.a|l,  Lat.]  to  repeal,  or  reverse ;  to  check  ;  to  draw 
back. 

To  REVOLT,  V.  n.  [revoher,  Fr.]  to  fall  oflF  from  one 
to  another,  including  the  idea  of  something  bad  or  re- 
bellious. 

REVO'LT,  s.  [revoltc,  Fr.]  change  of  sides  ;  gross  depar- 
ture from  dutv ;  desertion. 

REVO'LTER,  *.  one  who  changes  sides ;  a  deserter. 

To  REVO  LVE,  ».  n.  [from  re,  again,  and  velvo,  to  roll, 
Lat.]  to  roll  in  a  circle  ;  to  perform  a  course  in  a  circle.  In 
law,  to  fall  in  a  regular  course  of  changing  possessors. 
Actively,  to  roll  any  thing  round.  To  cousidet  or  meditate 
upon. 

REVOLUTION,  s.  f  Fr.  from  re,  again,  and  mho,  to  roll, 
Lat.]  the  course  of  any  thing  which  returns  to  the  point 
from  whence  it  sets  out.  A  space  measured  by  any  body 
revolving  in  an  orbit.  A  change  of  governments,  applied 
particularly  to  that  by  which  king"  William  and  queen  Mary 
acceded  to  the  crown  of  England.  Since  1789,  revolutions 
of  governments  and  antient  establishments  have  taken  place 
in  France,  Holland,  Ital^',  Switzerland,  Germany,  Ac. 
.flotation: 
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REVU'LSION,  (revuMon)  s.  Tfrom  revello,  to  pluck  away, 
l.;it.]  the  act  of  drawing  humours  from  one  part  of  the  body 
to  another. 

To  REWATiD,  (the  a  in  this  word  and  its  derivatives  is 

f)roii.  broad,  like  au  ;  rewaurd,  rtwuurder,&c-)  «.  a.  [derived 
)y  Skinner  from  re  and  awm-dl  to  give  in  return ;  to  rep^y ; 
to  recompense  for  good. 

REVVA'RD,  I.  some  benefit  conferred  on  a  person  for 
rtoio"  well. 

REWA  RDER,  s.  one  that  rewards ;  one  that  recom- 
penses. 

KE'ZAN,  or  RIA'ZAN,  a  government  of  Russia,  bounded 
»n  the  N.  by  the  Rovernmcnt  of  Vladiinirskoi ;  it  was  for- 
merly a  province  ot  tiie  government  of  Moscow.  Tlic 
country  is  populous  and  fertile  in  corn,  and  had  formerly 
it*  own  princes.    Rcznn  is  the  capital. 

RHABDOMANCY',  s.  (from  rabdos,  a  rod,  and  manteia, 
divination,  Cir.]  divination  by  a  wand. 

RHA'PSODIST,  s.  [from  rapta,  to  si'w,  and  one,  a  song, 
Gr.J  one  who  writes  without  regular  dc-pcKdeace  of  oni; 
part  upon  another. 

RHA'PSODY,  (the  h  after  the  c,  as  formerly  observed,  is 
mute  in  this  and  all  the  following  words ;  as,  reum,  rymt, 
&c.)  s.  [from  rapto,  to  sew,  and  (xle^  a  song,  Gr.J  any  com- 
position consisting  of  parts  made  without  necessary  depen- 
dence or  mutual  connexion. 

RHAYADERGO'WY,  a  town  of  Radnorshire  S.  Wales. 
It  is  situated  on  the  river  VVyre,  19  miles  V/.  of  Raduor,  and 
161  W.  N.  W.  of  London.    Market  on  Wednesday. 

RHEIMS,  a  large  and  antient  city  in  thedept.  of  Marne. 
The  inhabitants  are  computed  to  be  30,000.  The  remains 
of  an  amplritheatrc,  a  castle,  and  a  triumphal  arch,  are 
among  the  antient  monuments  of  the  Romans.  Rheims  is 
long  and  narrow,  and  the  houses  are  low,  bat  the  grand 
square  is  very  elegant.  Here  are  manufactures  of  flannel, 
coverlet*,  and  other  woollen  stuffs ;  and  their  gingerbread  is 
famous.  It  is  seated  in  a  plain, surrounded  by  hills,  which 
produce  excellent  wine,  on  the  river  Vesle,  62  miles  N.  of 
Troves,  and  75  E.  N.  E.  of  Paris, 
i  JlHEl'NBERRY,  >.  a  plant,  called  also  buckthorn. 
•  RHETORIC,  s.  [from  r/wo,  to  speak,  Or.]  the  art  of 
speaking  with  elegance,  so  as  to  rouse  or  persuade.  Ora- 
tory. 

RHETO'RICAL,  a.  \rfieioricus,  Lat.  from  rlieo,  to  speak, 
Gnj  figurative  ;  oratonal ;  belonging  to  rhetoric. 

To  RHETO'RICATE, «.  ».  [rhetoricor,  Lat.|  to  play  the 
ofator  by  making  use  of  figurative  expressioui,  and  address- 
ing the  passions. 

"RHETORICIAN,  {rctorUhian)  t.  \rhet0ricim,  Fr.]  one 
who  teaches  the  science  of  rhetoric. 

RHEUM,  s.  [r/ieiimn,  from  ren,  to  flow,  Gr.  rtteume,  Fr.j  a 
fliin  watery  matter  oozing  through  the  glands,  particulaily 
near  the  mouth. 

RHEUMATIC,  a.  \rheumn,  from  reo,  to  8ow,  Gr.]  pro- 
ceeding from  riieum ;  belonging  to  the  rheumatism. 

RHEU'MATISM,  s.\rheimi*,  from  reo,\o  flow,  Gr.]  in 
medicine,  a  pain  sometimes  moveable,  and  sometimes  (ixed 
on  the  uiiisoulpr  part  of  the  body,  resembling  the  gout. 

*l-HEU'MY,  a.  full  of  sharp  moisture. 

RHINE,  a  large  river  of  Europe,  which  rises  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Grisons.  After  crossing  part  of  Germany  and  the 
Netherlands,  it  divides  into  two  branches,  one  of  which 
loses  itself  in  the  sands,  and  the  other  falls  into  the  Merwe, 
5  miles  otTT)ort.  I'or  a  view  of  those  astonishing  cataracts, 
the  Kails  of  the  Rhine,  seethe  plate. 

RHINE,  Lower,  a  circle  of  the  empire  of  Germany.  It 
extends  from  the  circle  of  Siiabia,  which  bounds  it  on  the 
S.  to  that  of  Westphalia,  which  lies  to  tl»e  N.  To  the  E.  is 
,  the  lower  part  of  the  circle  of  the  Upper-Rhine,  and  that  of 
Franconja,  and  to  the  W.  the  upper  part  of  the  circle  of  the 
Upper-Rhine,  I^rrain,  and  Luxemburg.  It  contains  the 
electorates  of  Mentz,  Treves,  and  Cologne.  The  elector 
oi  Mentz  is  the  director. 

RHINE,  Upper,  a  circle  of  the  empire  of  Germany, 
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divided  into  two  parts,  the  Upper  and  Lower.  The  lower 
part  comprehends  the  territories  of  the  landgraves  of  Hesse.. 
Cassel,  Hesse-Darmstadt,  and  Hesse-Rhinfeldt ;  the  coun- 
ties of  Nassau,  Solms,  Hanaw,lspnburg,  Seine,  Wied,  Win- 
gestein,  Aatzfeld,  and  Waldeck,  with  the  abbeys  of  Fulcl 
and  Hirschfeld,  and  the  imperial  towns  of  Franefort,  Frid- 
burg,  and  Wetzlar.  The  upper  part  of  the  circle  ef  the 
Upper-Rhine,  lies  to  the  W.  of  that  river,  and  comprehends 
the  bishoprics  of  Basle,  Strasbur^  Spire,  and  Worms,  with 
the  duchy  of  Deux-ponts  ;  the  counties  of  Spanheim,  Sar- 
bruck,  Falkenstein,  and  Linenge,  and  the  imperial  town* 
of  Worms  and  Spire.  The  directors  are  the  bishop  ot 
Worms,  and  the  count  of  Spanheim. 

RHINOCEROS,  s.  [from  rhin,  the  nose,  and  lerat,  a 
born,  Gr.  I  in  zoology,  a  large  animal  covered  with  thick 
scales,  and  having  a  horn  growing  out  near  its  nose.  It  is 
an  inhabitant  of  India  and  the  Bumian  empire  ;  is  naturally 
very  fierce,  but  is  capable  of  being  tamed,  and  is  on  account 
of  its  great  strength  and  swiftness,  a  very  formidable  inha- 
bitant of  the  forest. 

.RH'ODE  ISLAND,  oneof  tHe  United  Slates  of  N.  Ame- 
rica,  bounded  on  the  N.  and  E,  by  Massachusets,  on  the  S. 
by  the  Atlantic,  and  on  the  W.  by  Connecticut.  These  li- 
mits compreliend  what  has  generally  been  called  Rhode  is- 
land and  Providence  Plantations.  It  is  as  healthful  as  any 
part  of  N.  America.  Providence  and  Newport  arc  the 
chief  towns. 

RHODES,  an  island  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  in  Asia, 
about  40  miles  long,  and  15  broad.  The  air  is  good  and  the 
soil  fertile,  but  not  well  cultivated.  It  is  supposed  by  some  • 
that  this  island  uas  peopled  by  Dodaiiini  or  Uodanini,  the 
grandson  of  Japhet;  but  others  are  of  opinion,  that  it  was 
peopled  by  the  posterity  of  Sheui,  who  dwelt  on  the  adja- 
cent continent,  and  that  it  received  its  name  from  the  vast 
quantity  of  roses  which  "rew  on  it.  Its  principal  town,  ©f 
the  same  name,  is  still  a  place  of  note.  This  island  was  greatly 
famed  for  the  fineness  of  the  weather,  but  more  for  the  colo«- 
sus,  or  image  of  Apollo,  which  was  fixed  at  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour  at  Rhodes,  so  that  ships  sailed  between  the  le^  of 
it.  It  was  70  cubits  high,  or,  according  to  Sextus  Empericus, 
80,  and  its  parts  in  proportion,  few  men  being  able  tojgrasp 
its  thumb.  It  was  begun  'bv  Charles  of  Lindus,  and  was 
finished  by  Laches  ;  it  cost  about  30O  taler.ts,  and  contained 
about  720,000  pounds  weight  of  brass.  This  famous  statue 
\fas  erected  about  Anno  Mundi  3716  ,•  and  after  standing 
60  years  was  thrown  down  by  au  earthquake.  About  894 
years  after,  Mauvias,  the  Cth  "caliph  of  the  Saracens,  sold  it 
toa  Jew,  who  loaded  900  camels  therewith.  This  island 
has  been  under  the  dominion  of  several  masters.  The  Apostle 
Paul  touched  at  this  place  as  he  went  to  Jerusalem.  Anno 
Domini  60.  The  present  inhabitants  are  generally  Greeks, 
who  are  very  poor,  and  greatly  oppressed.  The  town  Of 
Rhodes  is  situated  in  iat.  .1C.  24.  N.  Ion.  28. 25.  E, 

RHO'MBIC,  a.  shaped  like  a  rhombus. 

RHOMBOI'DAL,  j.  approaching  in  shape  to  a  rhombus. 

RlIOMBOl'DES,  s.  [from  rhombot,  a  rhomb,  and  cidos, 
form,  Gr.]  a  quadrangular  figure,  having  its  oi)posite  sides 
and  opposite  angles  equal.  In  natural  history,  a  kind  of 
mussel-fish;  a  turbot-tish.  In  surgery,  a  pair  of  muscles  of 
the  shoulder-blade,  so  called  from  their  figure. 

RHO'MBUS,  or  RHOMB,  s.  {rhontbe,  Fr.  rhombo$,  Gr.J 
in  geometry,  a  quadrangular  figure,  having  two  opposite 
angles  acute,  and  two  obtuse. 

RHONE,  a  large  river  of  France,  rising  in  Mount  Fourche 
on  the  confines  of  Switzerland.  After  a  long  and  winding 
course,  it  falls  into  the  Mediterranean  sea  by  several 
mouths. 

RHU'BARB,  *.  \rhabarbara,  Lat. I  a  medicinal  purgafrve 
root,  brought  from  Russia  and  the  East  Indies.  It  possesses 
the  double  virtue  of  a  cathartic  and  astringent ;  it  readily 
evacuates,' particularly  thebillious  humours,  and  afterwards 
gentlv  astringes  and  strengthens. 

KfiUMB,  a.  \ruTnb  dc  vent,  Fr.]  in  navigation,  is  a  vec ti- 
cal  circle  of  any  given  place,  or  the  iuterscctiuu  of  such  « 
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circle  with  the' horizon  ;  h  which  last  sense  rhumh  is  the 
gamp  witlithe  point  of  the  compass. 

JlHYMEl,  I.  [rliyihmos,  Gr.  rhythmt,  FrJ  an  harmonious 
snccession  of  sonniis.  The  consonance  or  verses,  wherein 
ffie  last  syllable  of  one  line  has  the  same  sound  as  that  of 
anotlicr.  Figuratively,  poetry  ;  a  poem.  Ehymt,  ox  remon 
n  K  proverbial  expression  for  number  or  sense. 

To  RHYME,  «.  n.  to  have  the  same  sound.  To  make 
verses. 

HHY'MER,  orRHY'MSTER,  s.  one  who  makes  rhymes ; 
a  Tersifier. 

RHYTHM,*.  \rhythmos,Gti\  in  music,  is  used  to  signify 
a  certain  immber  of  pulses  in  any  given  time, 

RHYTHMICAL,  a.  [from  rhythmos,  Or.]  barmonical; 
liavin^  proportiort  of  one  sound  to  another. 

RI'AL,  or  RY'AL,  a  Spanish  silver  coin,  equal  to  about 
sixpence  three  farthings  sterling. 

,  RIB,  *.  \rihbe,  Sax.]  an  arched  bone,  sustaining  the  inside 
of  the  thorax.  Any  piece  of  timber  or  otbermatter  used  to 
striengthen  the  side  of  a  shift  Any  prominence  running  in 
linos  :  as,  "  the  rih  of  a  leaf." 

RI'BALD,  s.  \ribaidd,  Fr.]  a  loose,  rough,  or  brutish 
person.  »• 

RIBALDRY,  *•  \ribatddie,  Fr.]  mean,  lewd,  brutal  lan- 
guage. 

Rl'BAND,*.  \rjihande,  i-ulan,  Fr.J  a  fillet,  or  narrow  slip 
of  silk  worn  for  ornament. 

RI'BBED,  a.  having  ribs. 

RI'BBLE,  a  river  which  rises  in  the  West  Ridnig  of  York- 
shire, and,  crossing  Lancashire,  falls  into  the  Irish  sea  below 
Preston. 

,    RIBBON,*.  See  Riband. 

■  To  RI'BROAST,  v.  n.  to  beat  soundly.  A  burlesque 
word. 

RIC,  a.  [Sax.J  powerful,  rich,  or  valiant.  _  _      -     _ 

RICE,  s.  [oryza,  Lat.]  an  esculent  grain  cultivated  in 
the  Indies,  of  au  oval  figure,  and  covered  with  a  husk  like 
barley. 

RICH,  a.  \riclie,  Fr.  rica.  Sax.]  abounding  in  money,  lands, 
o'r  other  possessions,  applied  to  persons.  Splendid,  valuable, 
sumptuous,  applied  to  dress.  Having  any  quality  in  great 
4]itantities,  or  to  a  great  degree.    Fertile,  applied  to  soil. 

RICHARD  I.  (surnamed  Cceur-de-lion)  Richard  staid 
above  a  month  in  France,  after  his  father  Henry  H's  death, 
no  well  was  he  assured  of  the  disposition  of  the  people  of 
Fngland,  and  that  nothing  would  be  attempted  there  to  his 
prejudice;  though  in  his  father's  life-time  he  had,  or  pre- 
tended to  ha,ve,  some  fears  and  jealousies  on  account  or  his 
brother,  prince  John.  The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  have  an 
interview  with  Phillip ;  when  he  thanked  him  for  his  late 
protection,  and  did  homage  to  him  for  his  French  provinces. 
On  the  20th  of  July,  1189,  he  received  the  ducal  crown  of 
Normandy  at  Roan,  and  was  girt  with  the  ducal  sword,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  investiture.  The  first  order  he  sent 
to  England,  where  he  was  obeyed  as  if  he  had  been  already 
crowned,  was  to  set  his  mother  queen  Eleanor  at  liberty, 
who  had  been  16  years  in  confinement.  He  also  entrusted 
her  with  the  administration  during  his  absence,  and  empow- 
ered her  torelease  what  prisoners  she  pleased  ;  who  was  too 
sensibly  affected  with  her  long  confinement,  not  to  exercise 
with  pleasure  this  power  given  her  by  her  son  ;  whohnving 
settled  his  affairs  in  France,  came  to  London,  and  was 
crowned  by  Baldwin,  archbishopof  Canterbury,  on  Sept.  3, 
1189.  The  ceremony  was  disturbed  by  the  massacre  of  some 
Jews,  who,  pressing  to  see  the  solemnity,  the  peo^ile  fell 
furiously  upon  them,  and  killed  several  of  them.  But  the 
king  having  caused  a  strict  inquiry  to  be  made,  some  of  tlie 
ringleaders  in  this  barbarous  action  were  deservedly  put 
to  death.  It  must  be  observed,  that  ever  since  the  taking 
Jerusalem  by  the  Saracens,  the  people  breathed  nothini;  but 
revenge  against  the  enemies  Of  Ch-ist;  and  this  made  thera 
take  this'opportunity  of  falling  upon  the  poor  Jews,  though 
they  had  no  hand  in  that  revolution  in  Palestine,  Their  not 
being  Christians  was  enough  :  and  the  cruel  example  of  the 
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Ifludonerswas  followed  by  several  other  great  to  ^ifs,  e«p^• 
f  ially  at  York,  where  500  Jews,  besides  women  and  chil- 
dren, having  fled  into  the  castle  to  avoid  the  fury  of  the 
rabble,  the  highsheriff  required  them  to  deliver  it  up  ;  and 
upon  their  refusal,  the  people  drew  up  in  a  body,  and  at- 
tacked the  castle.  The  Jews  oflered  a  great  sum  of  money 
to  go  off  with  their  lives,  but,  notwithstanding,  the  people 
would  give  them  no  quarter.  And  so,  rather  than  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  uncircumciscd  Christians,  every  master  of 
a  family  cut  his  wife's  and  children's  throats  first,  then  dis- 
patched his  servants,  and  ended  with  the  slaughter  of  him- 
self. A  new  crusade  for  the  recovery  of  Jerusalem  from 
the  Infidels,  had  been  resolved  between  Philip  of  France 
and  king  Henry,  in  which  Richard  was  to  bear  a  part ;  but 
their  private  quarrels  had  put  a  stop  to  the  undertaking. 
And  now  Philip  and  Richard  being  in  perfect  amity,  they 
resumed  the  design  according  to  both  their  vows.  King 
Richard's  thoughts  were  wholly  taken  up  with  this  afl'air 
from  his  very  accession;  whether  for  the  sake  of  glory  or 
religion,  le"!  the  reader  judge.  As  he  designed  to  make  as 
great  a  figure  as  possible  in  this  expedition,  it  was  necossaiy 
he  should  carry  with  him  a  numerous  aimy;  to  maiiituiii 
which,  he  stuck  at  no  methods  to  raise  money.  Besides  the 
late  king's  treasure,  amounting  to  above  100,00<)  marks, 
which  he  wholly  applied  this  way,  he  sold  almost  all  the 
crown  lands,  of  which  the  bishops  and  abbots  were  the  chief 
purchasers.  For  10,000  marks  he  delivered  up  Berwick 
and  Roxborough  to  the  king  of  Scotland,  and  discharged 
him  and  his  successors  from  the  homage  his  father  had  im- 
posed. When  complaints  were  made  to  him  for  these  mea- 
sures, he  sai:!,  he  would  sell  London  itself,  could  he  find  a 
chapman  able  to  purchase  it.  He  got  a  power  from  the  pope 
to  dispense  with  those  who  repented  of  their  vow,  as  having 
too  hastily  engaged  in  the  crusade ;  and  as  there  were  numy 
of  this  sort,  he  raised  great  sums  by  this  mtans.  He  also 
extorted  money  from  the  richest  ol  his  subjects,  by  borrow- 
ing of  those  against  whom  he  could  have  no  handle,  and' 
laying  such  as  had  any  ways  made  themselves  obnoxious, 
under  a  necessity  of  saving  "themselves  harmless  by  making 
him  presents.  Whilst  he  was  by  tliese  and  other  methods 
heaping  up  money,  tlie  clergy  did  all  they  could  to  procure 
him  soldiers,  and  the  army  "soon  became  very~  numerous. 
Having  made  these  e-ilraordinary  preparations  for  his  voy- 
age, he  gave  the  regency,  during  his  absence,  to  Long- 
champ,  his  high  chancellor,  who  was  also  bishop  of  Ely,  and 
the  pope's  legate,  joining  with  him  the  bishop  of  Durham, 
As  to  his  brother  prince  John,  he  would  not  let  him  have 
any  share  in  the  goverment,  for  fear  of  giving  him  an  op- 
portunity to  act  against  him  :  but,  to  make  him  easy,  he  in- 
vested bun  with  the  earldom  of  Cornwall,  Dorset,.  Somersetj^ 
Nottingham,  Derby,  and  Lancaster  ;  and  gave  fiiin  in  mat;- 
riage  Avisa,  heiress  of  the  house  of  Gloucester,  his  second 
cousin.  All  things  being  settled,  king  Richard  passed  over 
into  France  about  the  beginiring  of  the  year  1190,  and  the 
two  armies  of  France  and  England,  making  together  above 
lOO.OOO  men,  joined  at  Vezelai  towards  the  end  of  June, 
according  to  agreement.  The  two  monarchs  marched  toge- 
ther as  ikr  as  Lyons,  where  pivrting,  Phillip  proceeded  for 
Genoa,  and  Richard  for  Marseilles,  to  meet  his  fleet ;  both 
being  to  join  again  at  Messina,  in  Sicily,  the  general  rendez- 
vous of  the  Croises.  Philip^oon  arrived  there;  but  Richard, 
(whose  fleet  had  been  separated  by  a  storm,  and  were  some- 
time before  they  joined  again,)  not  till  towards  the  end  of 
September.  Here  a  quarrel  soon  arose  belween  Richard 
and  i'ancred,  king  of  Sicily,  who  having  detained  the  queen 
dowager,  Richard's  sister.in  prison,  set  her  at  liberty  ou  his 
arrival,  and  sent  her  to  him.  But  Richard  not  satisfied  with 
this,  demanded  the  dower  assigned  her  by  William  II.  her 
husband.  Tancred  being  very  backward  to  comply  with 
this  demand,  Richard  seized  on  a  castle  and  monastery  near 
Messina,  and  Tancred  in  return  ordered  matters  so,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Messina,  taking  tl'.e  advantage  of  some  dis- 
order there,  expelled  the  English  cut  of  their  city,  Richard, 
enraged  at  this,  attacked  the  city  with  such  fury,  that  y 
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iKCamc  mftster  of  it  llit  first  assault.  Upon  this  Tancred 
tliouKlit  tit  tosiiisfynll  Richard's  deiuaiids,  awl  a  treaty  was 
concTudeil  between  tlicin.  But  as  uotbiiig  but  t'urce  had 
brmi^ht  Tancred  to  comply,  he  now  endeavoured  to  sow 
dissenlion  between  lliclmrd  and  Pliilip.  The  latter  had  al- 
ready looked  with  a  jealous  eve  on  Richard's  visible  supe- 
riority, and  was  of  liiaiself  too  mnch  disposed  to  fall  out 
with  him.  Both  sides  being  exasperated,  Philip  peremp- 
torily demanded  of  Richard  to  consummate  liis  marriage  witli 
the  princess  Alice,  his  sister;  and  Richard  as  peremptorily 
refused  it,  saying,  he  could  not  marry  a  princess,  by  whom 
the  king  his  father  had  had  a  son,  offering  to  prove  it  by  wit- 
nesses ;  and  though  this  point,  bein^  ot  so  tender  a  nature, 
wasdroiit,  yet  this  and  some  other  disputes  had  so  exaspe- 
rated tlieir  minds,  that  they  were  never  more  friends.  How- 
ever, this  did  not  hinder  them  from  pursuing  their  voyage. 
Philip  set  sail  first  about  the  end  of  March,  liai,  Richard 
staying  for  the  arrival  of  Eleanor,  his  mother,  who  was  bring- 
ing along  with  her  Berenguetla  of  Navarre,  whom  he  had 
espoused.  They  soon  arrived,  and  Eleanor  returning  home, 
leaving  Berenguella  with  the  queen  dowager  of  Sicily,  king 
Richard  put  to  sea  with  a  gallant  fleet, about  a  fortnight  after 
Philip's  departure,  taking  the  two  princesses  along  with  him. 
This  fleet  met  with  a  violent  storm  between  Cyprus  and 
Rhodes,  which  drove  part  of  them  on  the  coast  of  Cyprus; 
where  Isaac,  king  of  the  island,  a  prince  of  a  very  bad 
character,  impiiioued  the  English  that  had  escaped  the  ship- 
wreck, and  seized  their  eflFects.  King  Richard,  provoked  at 
this  barbarity,  as  soon  as  the  scattered  (leet  was  joined, 
landed  his  men,  and  attacked  Isaac  so  furiously,  that  he  was 
forced  to  abandon  the  shore.  The  king  of  England  pursu- 
iiig  this  advantage,  witli  ease  made  himself  master  of  the 
city  of  Limisso  ;  and  soon  after  Isaac  and  his  only  daughter 
were  made  prisoners.  He  entreated  king  Richard  not  to 
put  biai  in  irons;  who  granted  his  request  so  far,  that  instead 
of  iron,  he  ordered  him  to  be  bound  with  silver  fetters.  The 
conquest  of  the  whole  island  soon  followed,  which  Richard 
gave  some  time  after  to  Guy  of  Eusignan,  the  last  king  of 
Jerusalem,  whose  family  enjoyed  it  near 200  years.  Before 
Richard  left  Cyprus,  he  consummated  his  marriage  with  the 
princess  Berenguella.  Whilst  the  king  was  making  himself 
famous  by  these  great  actions  abroad,  Longchamp,  the  re- 
gent, abused  his  power  at  home  to  such  a  degree  that  his 
colleague,  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  the  six  counsellors  the 
king  had  appointed  to  assist  them,  complained  to  prince  John, 
andgot  hinitojoinwith  them  inordertodepose  him  ;  which 
they  eflfected,  and  conferred  the  rege-ncy  on  the  archbishop 
of  Roan,  till  the  king's  pleasure  should  be  known.  Jolni 
was  glad  of  tlus  opportunity  of  having  a  hand  in  the  admi- 
nistration, and  improved  it  so  as  to  make  a  strong  i)arty  for 
the  crown,  in  case  his  brother  died  during  his  expedition,  in 
prejudice  of  his  nephew  Arthur,  duke  of  Bretafjne,  son  to 
Ills  elder  brother  Oeottrey.  To  return  to  the  ail'airs  of  Pa- 
lestine :  Aeon,  or  Ptolemais  had  been  besieged  by  some 
Christian  princes  a  whole  year.  When  Philip  of  Trance 
arrived,  he  continued  the  siege,  but  with  little  success. 
King  Richard  arrived  afterwards,  and  carried  it  on  so  vigo- 
rously, that,  in  spite  of  all  the  attempts  of  the  sultan  Sida- 
din  to  raise  it,  the  city  at  length  surrendered  upon  articles, 
July  12,  1191.  And  now  the  Christian  army  expected  to 
maich  lowiirds  Jeiusalem;  but  the  dissention  between  the 
two  kings,  which  broke  out  afresh,  occasioned  clnefly  by 
Philip's  tn^yinij  Richard's  glory,  and  the  superiority  he  had 
obtarned  by  the  number  and  good  condition  of  his  troops, 
and  his  personal  valour  proved  an  obstacle  to  the  design. 
Phdip  fiadhig  himself  very  weak  after  a  violent  fit  of  sick- 
ness, and  being  impatient  to  go  and  take  possession  of  Ar- 
^)is,  which  was  fallen  to  him  by  the  death  of  the  earl  of 
i  landers,  quitted  Palestine,  aiid  returned  home,  leaving 
lO.OOT  of  Ins  men  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Biir- 
cimdy.  Soon  after  his  departure,  Richard  and  Saladin  ex- 
liibitod  a  spectacle  of  horror,  by  putting  the  prisoners  to 
eiealli  each  had  in  his  po'er,  which  were  some  thousands, 
litis  was  occasioned  by  Salajin's  refusing  to  perform  the  ar- 
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tides  of^the  surrender  of  Aeon,  upon'which  Richard  is 
thought  to  have  begun  with  beheading  the  Turkish  pri- 
soners, and  Saladin,  by  way  of  reprisal,  di<l  the  same  by  hi^ 
Christian  captives.  After  this,  Richard  resolved  to  besiege 
Ascalou ;  and  as  he  \yas  marching  towards  it  with  that  de- 
sign, Saladin  posted  himself  advantageously  in  the  way,  with 
an  army  of  300,000  men.  Here  a  great  battle  ensued,  which 
was  fought  on  Sept.  7,  1191.  Richard  attacked  the  Sara- 
cens, so  much  superior  to  him  in  number,  with  such  un- 
daunted valour  and  resolution,  that  he  in  the  end  entirely 
defeated  them,  leaving  40,000  dead  on  the  field  of  battle.' 
After  which  he  repaired  the  niaratime  cities  of  Ascalon, 
Joppa,  and  Cassarea,  which  Saladin  had  abandoned,  after 
having  demolished  their  walls.  Then  he  marched  towards 
Jerusalem,  and  in  his  way  took  the  great  Babylon  caravan, 
consisting  of  3000  loaded  camels,  and  4000  horses  or  mules, 
and  guarded  by  10,000  horse.  By  this  capture  he  made 
himself  master  of  an  inestimable  booty.  After  which  he 
continued  his  inarch  towards  Jerusalem,  and  from  a  hill  had 
a  prospect  of  the  city  ;  but  want  of  forage  obliged  him  to 
put  oft' the  siege.  In  the  mean  time,  the  duke  of  Austria, 
with  the  Germans,  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy  with  the 
French,  deserted  him,  and  the  Italian  troops  iiiider  the  mar- 
quis of  Montserrat  refused  to  serve  any  longer.  These 
things,  together  with  the  diminishing  of  his  own  troojis  by 
sickness  and  battles,  the  fear  of  Philip's  attacking  his  domi- 
nions in  his  absence,  and  the  news  of  what  his  brother  John 
was  doing  in  England,  made  Richard  resolve  to  return 
home.  But  before  his  departure,  he  caused  Henry,  earl  of 
Champaign,  to  be  elected  generaloft lie  forces  that  were  to 
be  left  behind  in  Palestine,  and  concluded  a  truce  with  Sa- 
ladin for  three  years.  Thus  ended  the  famous  crusado, 
which  drained  England  and  France  of  men  and  money,  and 
after  all  proved  of  but  very  little  ad.*antage  to  the  easjern 
Christians.  Richard  embanicd  for  England  towards  the  end 
of  the  year  1192,  and  meeting  with  a  storm,  was  forced  oti 
the  coast  of  Istria,  and  from  thence  between  Aquileia  and 
Venice.  Whether  by  mistake,  orotherwis'--,  he  entered  the 
territories  of  the  duke  of  Austria,  whom  he  had  affronted  at 
the  siege  of  Aeon,  and  took  the  road  to  Vienna.  Tiiour^i 
he  travelled  in  the  disguise  of  a  pilgrim,  as  did  also  his  at- 
tendants, he  was  however  at  last  accidentally  discovered  to 
the  duke  of  Austria,  and  siezed  at  a  village  near  Vienna. 
The  emperor  Henry  VI.  demanded  liiis  royal  prisoner  of  the 
duke,  who  delivered  hiin  up,  upon  a«urance  given  him  that 
he  should  have  a  good  share  in  hia  ransom.  The  news  of 
the  king's  imprisonment  quickly  reached  England,  and 
caused  the  greatest  consternation  among  his  friends,  whilst 
prince  John  took  tliis  opportunity  to  endeavour  to  wrest  the 
crown  from  his  brother,  but  was  prevented  by  the  diligence 
of  the  auecn  his  mother,  and  the  barons,  who  preserved 
their  fidelity  to  their  imprisoned  sovereign.  Finding  he  could 
not  make  a  suflicient  party  in  England,  he  went  over  to  Nor- 
mandy, and  failing  also  in  his  attempts  there,  he  applied  to 
the  king  of  France,  and  made  a  treaty  with  him.  Philip, 
glad  of  any  pretence  to  embroil  Richards  afi'airs,  resolved 
to  sieze  on  the  provinces  he  held  in  France.  He  made  him- 
self master  of  Gisors,  Eureux,  and  the  country  of  Vexin,  and 
laid  siege  to  Roan  ;  but  he  fuiled  in  this  last  attempt,  be4ng 
repulsed  with  great  loss,  and  forced  to  abandon  the  siege. 
In  the  meanwhile  queen  Eleanor  left  no  stone  unturned  to 
procure  the  liberty  of  the  king  her  son,  whilst  Philip  and 
John  did  all  they  could  to  prevail  with  the  emperor  to  keep 
him  still  a  prisoner.  Eleanor  at  last  had  her  desire,  chiefly 
by  means  of  the  German  princes,  who  vigorously  espoused' 
the  cause  of  the  unfortunate  king  before  the  emperor;  aud 
so  Richard  was  set  at  liberty  upon  paying  down  100,000 
marks  of  pure  silver,  which  the  queen  his  mother  raised  in 
England  for  that  ii#rpose,  and  giving  hostages  for  the  pay- 
ment of  50,000  more.  The  king  was  no  sooner  released, . 
but  he  set  out  with  all  speed  for  tlic  Low  Countries,  and  em- 
barking at  Antwerp,  arrived  at  Sandwich,  on  the  20tli  of 
March,  1194,  after  liaving  been  absent  from  England  four 
years,  of  which  he  had  been  fifteen  months  a  prisoner. . 
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Richard  was  received  with  great  dcnionstratioos  of  joy  by 
his  subjects,  but  he  did  not  make  any  long  stay  in  England. 
For  having  reduced  the  few  castles  that  were  still  in  tiie 
hands  of  John's  adherents.and  causing  himself  to  be  crowned 
a  second  time,  he  passed  over  into  France  with  a  conside- 
rable army,  to  be  revenged  on  Philip  for  his  late  insults,  and 
for  encouraging  the  rebellion  of  his  brother  John.  At  the 
instance  of  Tiis  mother,  he  was  reconciled  to  prince  John,  at 
Roan,  upon  his  making  his  submission ;  but  a  war  com- 
menced between  the  two  kinp;s,  the  particulars  of  which 
arc  but  of  small  moment,  neither  of  them  gaining  ninch  ad- 
vantage over  the  other.  Wliilst  Richard  was  in  Ffance,  a 
great  sedition  was  raised  in  London,  by  one  William  Filj!- 
Osburn,  commonly  called  Longbeard,  on  account  of  a  tax, 
which  he  alleged  would  fall  wholly  on  the  poor,  with  whom 
he  had  gained  great  credit  by  affecting  always  to  appear  an 
advocate  for  them.  The  tumult  could  not  be  appeased  w  ith- 
6ut  the  citizens  taking  to  arms.  In  tlie  end  J^ongbeard  ivas 
taken  and  hanged,  with  nine  of  his  accomplices.  The  lower 
class  of  people,  when  he  was  dead,  began,  to  revere  a  man 
that  they  had  not  spirit  to  relieve.  They  stole  his  gib!-et, 
and  paid  it  a  veneration  like  that  offered  to  the  wood  of  the 
cross.  The  turf  on  ivliich  it  stood  was  carried  away,  and 
kept  as  a  preservative  from  sickness  and  misfortune  ;  and 
had  not  the  clergy  withstood  the  torrent  of  popular  supersti- 
tion,his  memory  might  have  received  honours  similar  to  those 
paid  at  the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury.  Ahnul  this 
•lime  lived  the  famotis  Robin  Hood,  and  his  associate  I-ittle 
John,  who  with  their  gang  are  said  to  have  infested  York- 
shire witli  their  robberies.  Some  say  he  was  of  noble  de'- 
sceiit,  and  was  reduced  to  these  courses  by  his  riot  and  ex- 
travagance. He  never  hurt  any  person,  robbed  only  the 
rich,  and  spared  the  poor.  A  proclamation  being  issued 
ag'.iinsthini,  befell  sick  at  the  nunnery  of  Berkeley,  and  de- 
siring to  be  let  blood,  was  b^'trayed,  and  bled  to  death. 
Richard,  after  the  truce  he  had  made  with  France,  might 
Iiave  enjoyed  some  repose  after  his  many  fatigues,  if  his 
avarice  had  not  put  him  upon  an  action  which  occasioned 
his  death.  A  gentleman  of  Limosin,  which  was  held  of  the 
duchy  of  Guienue,  having  found  a  treasure  that  had  been  hid 
for  some  ages  iu  his  ijrounds,  Richard  pretended  it  belonged 
to  him  as  sovereign  of  the  country.  The  gentleman  would 
have  given  him  a  part ;  but  finding  the  king  was  resolved  to 
Jiave  the  whole,  he  applied  for  protection  to  Vidomer,  vis- 
count of  Limoges,  who  sheltered  him  in  the  castle  of  Chahiz. 
Richard  marched  into  the  Limosin,  lo  lay  siege  to  the  castle. 
But  as  he  was  taking  a  turn  round  in-order  to  view  it,  one 
Bertram,  an  archer,  let  fly  an  arrow  at  him  from  the  walls, 
which  shot  him  in  the  shoulder  close  to  his  neck.  The 
wound,  under  the  management  of  an  unskilful  surgeon,  gan- 
grened, so  that  he  died  of  it  eleven  days  after  he  received  it, 
viz.  on  the  6lh  of  April,  1199.  The  castle  being  taken  be- 
fore he  died,  and  the  person  who  shot  him  brought  before 
liim,  he  asked  why  he  did  it.  The  man  boldly  replied,  it 
was  to  revenge  the  death  ofliis  father  and  brother,  whom  the 
king  had  slain,  and  that  he  was  glad  he  had  rid  the  world  of 
one  who  had  done  so  much  mischief.  The  dying  king  for- 
gave him,  and  ordered  him  liis  liberty,  with  a  present  of  100 
shillings.  But  as  soon  as  the  king  was  dead,  Marchal,  ge- 
neral of  the  Flemings,  caused  the  miserable  man  to  be  flayed 
aliv«.  Thus  fell  king  Rrchard,  in  the  lOlh  year  of  his  reign, 
and  48th  of  his  age.  Before  he  died  he  made  his  will,  leav- 
ing his  kingdom  and  his  other  dominions  to  his  brother  Jnlin, 
and  ordered  his  body  to  be  buried  atFonteverard.at  the  feet 
of  the  king  his  father,  to  testify  his  grief  for  his  undutiful  be- 
haviour towards  him.  He  left  only  a  natural  son,  whose 
name  was  Philip,  to  whom  he  gave  the  lordship  of  Cognac 
in  the  duchy  of  Guienne.  He  was  certainly  a  prince  of  an 
intrepid  and  dauntless  spirit,  of  unquestionable  valour  and 
courage,  whence  he  was  surnamed  Cojur  de  Lion,  or  Lion's 
Heart."  If  those  who  have  written  his  life  h-ive  not  misre- 
Vresented  him,  pride,  avarice,  and  lust,  were  his  reigning 
.vices. '  It  is  said,  tl:.at  a  certain  priest  once  took  the  freedom 
to  adnionish  him  to  put  oft"  those  ill  qualilics,  which  were 
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nsiially  called  his  three  daughters.  TJie  king  told  him  he 
had  been  thinking  to  do  so,  and  would  give  the  first  to  the 
templars,  the  second  to  the  monks,  and  the  third  (o  the  bi- 
shops. He  imposed  exorbitant  taxes  on  bis  subjects,  and 
extorted  large  sums  from  them  by  unJLstifiable  methods. 
Hurmg  his  whole  reign,  he  never  was  above  eight  nionihs  in 
Ji.ngland,  which  doubtless  was  unhappv  under  his  govern- 
ment. Richard  was  the  tirst  king  of  England  who  bore 
three  lions  passant  in  his  arms.  He  ordered  that  weights  and 
measures  should  be  the  same  all  over  the  kingdom.  It  was 
during  the  crusades,  that  the  custom  of  wearing  coats  of 
arms  was  first  introduced  info  Kurope.  The  knights,  cased 
up  in  armour,  had  no  way  to  make  themselves  known  and 
distinguished  in  batlle,but  by  the  devices  on  the  shields ;  and 
these  were  gradually  adopted  by  their  posterity  and  families, 
who  were  proud  of  the  pious  and  military  enterprises  of  their 
ancestors.  King  Richard  was  a  passionate  lover  of  poetry  ; 
and  there  even  remain  some  poetical  works  of  his  composi- 
tion. In  his  reign  the  city  of  London  began  to  assume  a 
new  forn?  with  respect  to  its  government,  to  have  a  mayor, 
and  to  be  divided  into  several  corporations  or  societies,  now- 
termed  companies.  Henry  Fitz-Aiwin  was  the  first  mayor, 
w'ho  continued  in  that  office  24  years. 

RICHARD  II,  Upon  the  deaih  of  Edward  III.  his  grand- 
son Richard,  son  of  the  Black  Prince,  succeeded  to  the 
crown.  He  was  born  at  Bourdeaux,  and  was  now  about 
It  years  old.  He,  had  three  uncles,  who  might  upon  spe- 
cious pretencrs  have  disputed  the  succession  with  him  ;  but 
they  were  so  far  from  endeavouring  to  supplant  him,  that 
they  were  the  first  to  do  him  homage.  Accordingly,  on 
the  IClh  of  July,  24  days  after  Edward's  death,  young 
Richard  was  crowned  without  any  opposition.  The' truce 
with  France  was  expired  near  three  months  before  Edward's 
death.  The  king  of  France  was  making  vast  preparations 
to  complete  the  expulsion  of  the  English  out  of  all  the  places 
they  held  in  France :  whilst  at  the  end  of  the  last  reign,  and 
at  tlie  beginning  of  this,  the  English  seemed  «  holly  uncon- 
cerned about  the  war.  And  so,  whilst  five  armies  were 
employed  in  difl'erent  places  to  finish  the  work  in  France, 
the  French  made  several  descents  upon  England,  burnt 
Hastings,  Portsmouth,  Dartmouth,  and  Plymoutli,  and  plun- 
dered the  Isle  of  Wight.  For  this  the  people  blamed  the 
king's  uncles,  who  took  upon  them  the  administration  of 
afl'airs  till  the  parliament  should  meet  ;,not  considering  that 
they  bad  neither  money  nor  forces,  nor  any  lawful  authority 
to  raise  them.  The  parliament  met  in  October,  and  gave 
the  regency  of  the  kingdom  to  the  three  uncles,  joining  with 
them  some  bishops  and  lay  lords.  This  mortified  the  duke 
of  Lancaster,  the  eldest  of  the  uncles,  a  prinfeof  a  haughty 
temper,  who  had  flattered  himself  with  the  hopes  of  being 
sole  regent.  Whilst  preparations  were  iiuiking  to  guard 
the  coasts,  and  to  oppose  France,  the  king  of  Navarre  put 
Cherbourg  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  ks  the  duke  cf 
Bretagne  soon  after  delivered  up  Brest  to  them.  These 
places,fogether  with  Calais  and  Bonrdcanx,niighf  have  been 
of  great  advantage  to  the  English,  as  by  means  of  these  four 
towns  they  might  have  invaded  France  four  several  ways  ; 
but  they  made  not  a  proper  use  of  this  advantage  ;  r.nti 
I?ichard,  towards  the  end  of  his  reign,  gave  up  Brest  and 
Cherbourg  for  a  very  inconsiderable  sum.  When  measures 
were  taken  in  England  to  assist  the  duke  of  Bretagne,  the  j 
French  court,  in  order  to  divert  the  storm  fioni  their  own  ! 
country,  (according  to  their  usual  artifice,)  enconragcd.  the 
king  of  Scotland  to  make  a  diversion  on  Ins  side.  He  ac- 
cordingly broke  the  truce,  and  took  Berwick  by  surprise; 
but  the  earl  of  Northumberland  drew  together  a  body  of 
troops,  and  retook  it  by  storm.  In  this  siege,  his  son  Henry 
Percy  signalized  himself  with  such  bravery  and  resolution, 
that  he  gained  the  surname  of  Hotspur.  IIi  the  mean  lime, 
hostilities  continued  to  be  carried  on  in  several  places,  be- 
tween the  French  and  English,  without  any  general  action, 
or  decisive  battle.  Whilst  the  nation  was  involved  abroail, 
and  those  about  their  king  had  more  regard  to  their  own  pri- 
vate interest  thau  that  of  the  public,  a  surprising  insurrec- 
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t5nn  broke  out,  wlilcli  llircatencd  the  whole  kinf;dom  wilh 
«lcslnii-tioii.    The  parliament  had  imposed  a  poli-tax.where- 
i>\  all  persons  above  15  years  old  were  obliged  to  pay  12d. 
a  head,  the  monks  and  nuns  not  excepted.    This  tax  was 
levied  with  groat  moderation  at  first;  but  at  length,  being 
farmed  by  divers  persons,  who  having  advanced  sucli  a  sum 
to  the  king-,  were  to  have  what  they  could  raise  by  it,  these 
farmers  and  their  collectors  levied  the  tax  with  s rent  rigour, 
ill  order  to  enrich  themselves.    One  of  the  collectors  bar- 
iiij:  demanded  of  a  tjler  at  Deptford,  whose   name  was 
Walter,  from  thence  called  Wat'l'jler,  I2d.  for  one  of  his 
daughters,  the  (ather  refuscd_  to  pay  it,  allegins  that  she 
was  under  the  age  mentioned  in  the  act.    The  insolent  col- 
lector attempting  in  a  way  not  very  modest  to  satisfy  him- 
self of  the  truth  of  this,  Wat  took  up  a  hammer,  and  knocked 
out  his  brains.     The  people  took  his  part,  and  promised  to 
stand  by  him.    Immediately  the  populace  rose  in  Kent,  and 
chose  Wat  Tyler  for  their  leader  ;  and  they  were  seon  fol- 
lowed by  those  of  Essex,  under  the  conduct  of  .lack  Straw. 
To  the  poll-tax  were  added  other  grievances ;  the  little  care 
taken  by  those  at  the  helm  to  guard  the  coasts  against  the 
French,"notwithslanding  the  large  sums  that  had  been  raised 
for  that  purpose,   the  extortion  of  the  Judges  and   lawyers, 
the  oppression  of  the  nobles,  <!vc.     These  grievances  being 
iuHamed   by  seditious  spirits,  and,  as  some  say,  by  the 
monks,  who  thought  themselves  aggrieved  by  the  poll-fax, 
the  people  rose  in  great  nuinbers,  and  Wat  soon  found  him- 
self  at  the  head  of  100,000  men.    With  these  he  marched 
directly  for  Londcm,  freeing  all   the  prisoners  as  he  went 
along.    This  formidable  mob  proceeded  to  the  utmost  extra- 
vagances ;  they  cut  off  the  headsof  those  lords,  gentlemen, 
judges,  and  lawyers,  they  could  lay  hands  on  ;  and  bound 
themselves  by  oath  never  to  own  for  king  any  whose  name 
should  be  John ;  w  hich  was  occasioned  by  their  hatred  to 
John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  who  at  this  time  was 
gone  to  the  borders  to  negociatea  truce  with  the  Scots.     Be- 
ing come  to  Black-IIeath,  Wat  Tyler  reviewed  his  army, 
and  continuing  their  march  towards  London,  took  and  plun- 
dered Southwark.    Shortly  after  he  entered  London,  the 
city  mob  opening  the  bridge  gates  to  him,  in  spite  of  the 
magistrates.     Here  this  enraged  rabble  committed  the  most 
horrid  ravages,  burning  aird  plundering  the  houses  of  the 
judges,  lords,  and  principal  citizens.     Tlien  they  seized  the 
Tower,  and  fuidii:g  there  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
the  high  treasurer,  they  without  any  ceremony  or  delay  cut 
oft' the  headsof  both  of  them.    The  king  and  council  were 
exceedingly  distracted  and  alarmed  at  these  furious  proceed- 
ings, and  in  great  perplexity  what  course  to  fake  to  put  a 
stop  to  them.     At  last  it  was  resolved  to  offer  the  rebels  a 
charter  confirming  the  people's  liberties,  and  a  general  par- 
don ;  which  those  of  Fssex  accepting,  returned  to  tlieir 
homes.    Wat  T\ler  still  continued  at  the  head  of  30  or 
40,000  men  ;  and  the  king  coming  to  Smithfield,  sent  to  de- 
sire him  to  come  and  confer  with  him.    Wat  returned  a 
haughty  ans^ser,  that  he  would  come  when  he  thought  tit. 
He  however  set  forward  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  and  meet- 
ing the  king  in  Smithfield,  they  had  a  conference  together, 
both  on  horseback.    He  made  such  extravagant  demands, 
that  Ritchard  knew  not  how  to  answer  him ;  and  now  and 
then  he  would  lift  up  his  sword,  as  if  he  threatened  tile  king. 
This  insolence  so  enraged  Walworth,  mayor  of  London, 
who  was  by  the  king,  that  he  struck  the  rebel  such  a  fu- 
rious blow  on  the  head  with  his  sword,  as  instantly  killed 
him.    The  rebels  seeing  their  leader  fall,  were  about  to 
revengehisdealh,  when  the  young  king,  with  a  courage  and 
presence  of  mind  that  could  hardly  be  expected  from  his 
years,  cried  out  aloud  to  them,  'My  friends,  will  you  kill 
your  king?  What,  though  you  have  lost  your  Jeader!  I  will 
be  your  captain,  follow  ine."    With  that,  turning  his 'horse 
about,  he  put  himself  at  their  head,  and  marclied  to  St. 
George's  Fields.    The  rebels,  imagining  he  had  declared 
for  them,  readily  followed   him.     When   they  w^re  come 
thither,  they  presently  saw  a  great  number  of  citizens  well 
afined,  whom  the  mayor  bad  raised,  marching  towards  them. 
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And  thinking  the  whole  city  wa«  coming 'out  against  them, 
they  immediately  threw  down   their  a/ms,  and  the  whole 
multitude  was  soon  dispersed,  without  the  loss  of  one  life 
but  that  of  Wat  Tyler  their  leader.    There  were  much  tlie 
same  kind  of  insurrections  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  ;  but  the 
bishop  of  Norwich,   putting  him»elf  at  the  head  of  some 
troops,  quickly  suppressed   them.    Those  in  Essex  began 
also  to  stir  agaiu ;  but  the  king  marched  against  them,  and 
deiealcd  them.     Great  numbers  were  slain,  and  others  were 
taken  and  executed  ;  among  whom  was  Jack  Straw,  llicir 
leader.    He  confessed,  if  they  had  succeeded,  their  inten- 
tion was  to  kill  the  king,  to  extirpate  the  nobility,  and  the 
clergy,  except  the  Mendicant  Triars,  to  divule  England  into 
several  kingdoms,  to  make  Wat  Tyler  king  of  Kent,  to  abo- 
lish all  the  old  laws,  and  make  new  ones.    This  formidable 
insurrection  was  in  the  year  1381,  and  did  not  last  above  a 
month  from  the  beginning  to  tlie  end.     A  marriage  having 
been  concluded  between  kingHichard  and  Anne  of  Lux- 
emburg,  sister  ot  the  emperor  Weuceslaiis,  she  arrived  in 
England,  and  was  received  wilh  great  pomp  and   magnifi- 
cence, soon  after  the  troubles  were  appeased.    The  same 
vear  the  king  granted  a  power  to  the  bishops  to  imprison 
heretics ;  but  the  house  of  commons  soon  got  it  revoked. 
In  13H.'j,  the  Scots,  by  the  assistance  of  France,  as  well   as 
the  French  themselves,  were  preparing  again   to  invade 
England.    This  alarmed  the  court,  and  made  them  so  exert 
themselves,  that  in  a  little  time  Richard  was  at  the  head  of 
a    very  numerous  army,    some  even    say,  300,000  men. 
Though  with  this  army  he  might  have  subdued  Scotland,  he 
made  little  or  no  use  of  it.     Instead  of  pushing  the  Scots  vi- 
gorously, who  would  not  have  been  able  to  stand  before  him, 
lie  employed   himself  in  ravaging  the  country  about  Edin- 
burgh, whilst  they  slipt  by  him  into  Cumberland,  and  com- 
mitted  terrible  devastations.     And  though  he  might  have 
intercepted  them  in  their  return,  he  omitted  to  doit,  and 
returned  ingloriously  into  England.    It  must  be  owned,  in- 
deed, that  marching  with  the  greatest  part  of  this  army  first 
towards  the  southern  part  of  this  island,  he,  by  the  intelli- 
gence which  the  French   had  of  the  great  number  of  his 
forces,  prevented  the  invasion  from  France,  which  was  at 
the  same  time  intended.     Richard's  chief  favourites  now-. 
were,  Nes-il,  archbishop  of  York,  Robert  de  Verre,  earl  of 
Oxford,  whom  he  created  marquis  of  Dublin,  (the  first  who 
bore  the  title  of  marquis  in  England,)  the  duke  of  Ireland  ; 
Alichael  de  la  Pole,  son  to  a  merchant  in  London,  whom 
he  made  earl  of  Suffolk  and  highchancellor ;  and  judge 
Tres.iliau.    These,  by  humouring  his  passions,  got  an  abso- 
lute ascendant  over  him.    That  they  wight  engross  him  to 
themselves,  they  inspired  him  with  jealousy  of  his  three 
uncles,  esijecially  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  persuading  liim 
that  he  aspired  to  the  crown;  whilst  these  could  not  with- 
out indignation  see  persons  of  obscure  birth  or  interior  rank 
engross  all  the  king's  favour  and  confidence.    These  jea- 
lousies and  animosities  proved  fatal   to  the  king  himself, 
who  always  loved  those  best  that  flattered  him  most,  and 
were  for  justifying  whatever  was  agreeable  to  his  inclina- 
tion.   These  favourites  were  become  so  odious,  that  when 
the  king  demanded  a  subsidy  from  the  parliament,  on  ac- 
count of  another  F^rench  invasion  that  was  threatened,  in- 
steadof  answering  his  desire,  they  presented  an  address  for  ■ 
the  removal  of  hi«  favourites.    Richard  was  exceedingly- 
enraged  at  this  proceeding,  and  said,  '  That  to  please  the 
parliament  he  would  not  turn  out  the  meanest  scullion  in  his 
kitchen.'    A  few  days  after,  he  sent  to  the  chancellor  in  an 
imperious  manner  to  renew  his  demand  of  the  supply.     But 
the  two  houses  unitingon  lhisoccasion,peremptorily  "refused 
it,   unless  he  would  first  remove  the  favourites.    Things 
were  even  upon  the  point  of  coming  toa  rupture,  when  tne 
king,  thinking  better  of  the  matter,  complied.     After  which  . 
the  duke  of  Ireland's  estate  was  confiscated  by  order  of  par- 
liament, and  the  chancellor  was  obliged  to  restore  all  the 
grants  the  king  had  made  hini ;  which  done,  the  parliament : 
appointed  fourteen  coram issioners  to  manage  affairs  .jointiv 
w  ilh  the  king.    But  so  licide  and  imprudent  was  Richard  ' 
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fliSt,  as  soon  as  tlie  paiiiament  broke  up,  he  recalled  his  old 
ministers,  and  caressed  them  more  than  ever,  who  now 
made  use  of  ail  their  arts  to  be  revenged  on  their  enemies. 
'J'he  duke  of  Gloucester,  the  youngest  of  the  king's  uncles, 
who  had  acted  vigorously  against  them,  was  the  chief  object 
of  their  resentment ;  whom  they  endeavoured  to  get  poi- 
soned, but  he  escaped  for  that  time.  The  remaining  part  of 
this  reign  was  nothing  but  confusion,  and  a  series  of  arbi- 
trary measures.  The  ministers  formed  a  design  of  makin^ 
tlie  king  absolute,  which  Richard  was  very  well  pleased 
with.  Twas  agreed  that  he  should  raise  an  army,  to  terrify 
the  duke  of  Gloucester,  and  the  other  lords  his  associates'; 
as  the  carls  of  Arundel,  Warwick,  Nottingham,  and  Derby, 
which  last  was  eldest  son  to  the  duke  of  Lancaster.  Then 
a  parliament  was  to  be  called,  which  was  to  be  wholly! at 
the  king's  devotion,  and  none  to  be  returned  but  such' as 
were  set  down  in  his  list.  For  this  purpose,  he  sent  for  all 
the  sheriffs  and  judges  to  Nottingham,  and  communicated  to 
them  his  design.  "I'he  slierifts  refused  to  comply  ;  hut  the 
judges  were  not  so  scrupulous  as  to  what  was  referred  to 
them.  Being  asked  whether  the  king  might  not  turn  out 
the  14  commissioners  appointed  by  parliament,  and  aunul 
■what  other  acts  he  pleased,  they  replied,  That  the  king  was 
above  the  laws.  And  some  through  servile  flattery,  others 
compelled  by  menaces,  signed  this  opinion.  The  king  then 
issued  out  commissioners  for  levying  an  army  ;  but  so  few 
were  willing  to  serve  him,  that  he  was  forced  to  desist. 
And  all  he  gaine<l  by  this  was,  that  by  discovering  his  de- 
signs, ho  increased  more  and  more  the  hatred  of  the  people. 
Tlie  duke  of  Gloucester  and  the  other  lords,  alarmed  atthese 
proceedings,  and  knowing  that  the  chief  aim  of  the  court 
was  their  destruction,  resolved  to  take  arras  ;  and,  as  tiiey 
W'ere  in  great  credit  with  the  people,  soon  raised  an  army  of 
40,000  men.  This  threw  the  king  into  great  perplexity, 
biit  he  thought  the  best  way  was  to  amuse  them  by  fair  pro- 
niises,  whilst  the  duke  of  Ireland  went  and  raised  an  army 
in  Wales  ;  which  be  soon  did,  but  being  met  by  the  earl  of 
Derby,  in  Oxfordshire,  was  defeated,  and  forced  to  lly  into 
Holland.  From  thence  he  went  into  Louvain,  wlieVe  he 
died  about  3  years  after.  In  his  baggage,  which  «as  taken, 
was  found  a  letter  from  the  king,  oidering  him  to  march 
with  all  speed  to  London,  and  promising  to  live  and  die 
■with  him.  It  was  also  discovereci,  that  he  designed  to  make 
lip  matters  with  France  at  any  rate,  in  order  to  have  tlie  as- 
sistance of  that  crown  to  reduce  his  subjects  to  obedience. 
Richard's  measures  being  thus  defecated,  he  took  shelter  in 
the  Tower,  and  the  lords  ininiediately  marched  their  army 
to  London.  They  demanded  a  conference  with  the  king, 
xvhich,  in  the  circumstances  he  was  in,  he  durst  not  refuse. 
They  upbraided  him  with  the  Nottingham  plot,  and  all  his 
other  meiisures  to  destroy  them,  and  to  make  himself  abso- 
lute. He  seemed  much  aH'ccted,  and  shed  tears  at  this  re- 
monstrance ;  and  it  was  agreed,  that  he  should  meet  them 
the  next  day  at  Westminster,  in  order  to  settle  with  him  the 
government.  But  they  were  no  sooner  gone  from  the 
"I'ower,  than  he  altered  his  uiind,  and  sent  them  word  lie 
would  not  meet  them.  Hereupon  they  let  him  know,  that 
if  he  did  not  come,  they  would  ghoose  another  king.  Fright- 
ened at  this  declaration,  he  not  only  came,  but  consented  to 
the  banishment  of  his  favourites.  As  to  the  judges,  they 
were  taken  oft'  the  bench,  and  sent  to  the  Tower.  The 
paiiiament  meeting  in  Feb.  1380,  several  persons  were  im- 
peached of  high-treason.  Some  were  banished,  and  had 
their  estates  contiscaled.  The  chief  justice.  Sir  Robert  Tre- 
silian,  and  some  others,  were  hanged  at 'J  y  burn.  After  (his, 
a  general  pardon  was  passed  for  both  parties,  the  king  re- 
•newed  his  coronation  oath,  and  all  the  lords  repeated  their 
oaths  of  allegiance  to  him.  During  these  transactions,  the 
dnke  of  Lancaster  was  in  Spain,  endeavouring  to  possess 
liiuiself  of  the  crown  of  Castile,  which  he  claimed  in  rij;lit 
of  his  wife,  eldest  daughter  of  Peter  the  Cruel.  At  his  re- 
turn, the  kinsr  invfsted  him  with  the  duchy  of  Guienr.e,  not 
out  of  any  attectipn  for  him,  but  with  a  view  of  having  him 
at  a  distance.    'tluMgh  matters  Lad  been  thus  made  up,  the 
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unliappy  temper  cf  (lie  king  soon  threw  all  in  confusion 
again.  Being  now  come  of  age,  he  was  resolved  to  lake 
the  government  into  his  own  hands ;  when  itsoon  appeared, 
Ihaf  he  was  not  at  ail  disposed  to  rule  with  moderation  ac- 
cording to  the  laws,  but  that  he  was  fully  resolved  to  follow 
the  opmions  and  maxims  of  his  late  favourites.  His  queen 
being  dead,  he  married  Isabella,  daughter  of  Charles  Vl.  of 
France,  and  made  a  dishonourable  truce  with  that  crown  for 
28  years.  The  dukes  of  Lancaster  and  York,  seeing  how 
matters  went,  quitted  the  court;  and  the  duke  of  Gloucester, 
who  had  taken  the  freedom  to  upbraid  the  king,  his  nephew, 
on  several  occasions,  was  treacherously  seized,  hurried  over 
to  Calais,  and  there  smothered  between  two  feather-beds. 
The  earls  of  Warwick  and  Arundel  were  apprehended,  and 
sent  to  the  Tower.  The  king  now  took  more  timely  and 
eflectual  methods  to  have  a  parliament  at  his  devotion.  lie 
changed  all  the  sherills,  and  the  magistrates  of  cities  and 
boroughs,  and  suftered  none  to  ccutinue  in  place,  hi:t  such 
as  would  be  subservient  to  bis  v.  ill.  A  packed  parliament 
being  by  such  means  obtained,  they  stuck  not  at  sacrificing 
to  the  king's  and  his  ministers'  resentment,  the  first  lords  in 
the  kingdom.  Thomas  Arundel,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
was  banished,  and  his  estate  confiscated  :  the  earl  of  War- 
wick sentenced  to  perpetual  exile  in  the  Isle  of  Man.  This 
parliament,  so  agreeable  to  Richard's  mind,  was  adjourned 
to  Shrewsbury,  tliough  in  those  days  the  parliament  usually 
sat  but  one  session.  Here  they  established  such  maxims  as 
were  destructive  to  liberty  and  the  constitution.  They  ap- 
proved the  opinion  for  which  Tresilian  and  other  judges  had 
been  condemned.  Accordingly  tiie  jiidges,  who  attended 
during  the  session,  decided,  "  "I'liat  wlien  the  king  proposed 
any  an'air  in  paiiiament,  it  was  high  I  reason  to  go  upon  any 
other  business  before  the  kind's  was  dispatched."  Tnus  this- 
scandalous  parliament,  by  humouring  the  king  in  every 
thing,  was  only  hastening  his  ruin.  So  many  great  men  be- 
ing cither  dead  or  banished,  and  the  parliament  having 
given  their  sanction  to  his  arbitrary  pow er,  Richard  now 
thought  himself  above  all  restraint,  and  minded  nothing  but 
his  ease  and  pleasure ;  whilst  his  ministers,  wholly  intent 
upon,  their  own  private  advantage,  let  the  affairs  of  the  na- 
tion go  to  wreck.  'To  shew  what  Icngtlis  the  king  and  l:is 
ministers  went  to  raise  money,  17  counties  were  condemned 
of  treason  for  taking  arms  under  the  late  dul.e  ofGliiuccsIer, 
notwithstanding  the  general  pardon;  and  to  save  their  estates 
were  forccd;,to  give  blank  bonds,  to  he  filled  up  with  what 
sum  the  kin;t  pleased  ;  and  every  one  bound  hiuiself  under 
great  penalties,  by  what  was  inserted  in  these  bonds,  to 
stand  by  the  statutes  of  the  Shrewsbury  paiii;tment.  Such 
tyrannical  proceedings  could  not  fail  of  making  the  nation 
very  uneasy.  And  in  the  midst  of  the  general  discontent, 
a  rebellion  happened  in  Ireland,  the  infatuated  king  went 
over  in  person  with  his  troops  to  quell  it.  He  w:is  no  sooner 
gone,  but  a  conspiracy  began  to  be  formed  in  Fnglaiid,  to 
deprive  him  of  his  crown.  The  nialecontcnts,  after  several 
consultations,  resolved  to  call  in  the  duke  of  Hereford,  or 
Lancaster,  who  was  now  in  France  ;  and  to  that  end  wrote 
to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  was  also  lliere,  to 
communicate  their  design  tohiin,  promising  to  assist  him  to 
the  utmost  of  their  power.  The  duke  laying  hold  of  this 
opportunity  to  try  his  fortune,  got  a  few  ships  of  the  duii'- 
of  Bietagne,  and  embarking  w  ith  the  archbishop  of  Cantev- 
•  bury,  and  a  small  number  ofmen,  set  sail,  and  hovered  some 
time  about  the  coast  of  England,  to  see  if  the  people  w  ould 
declare  for  him.  As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  he  was  on 
the  coast,  they  began  to  take  arms  in  several  places.  I 'poii 
this  the  duke  landed  in  July,  l.'Jap,  near  Ravenspnr,  in  York- 
shire, wiiere  he  was  presently  joined  by  the  earl  of  North- 
umberland, and  Henry  Percy  his  son,  with  some  troops  ; 
and  the  people  flocked  to  him  so  from  all  parts,  that  in  a 
few  days  he  saw  himself  at  the  head  of  (iO,000  men.  'flie 
duke  of  York,  whom  the  king  had  left  regent,  a  man  not 
much  disposed  for  action,  and  the  rest  of  the  coutieil,  here- 
upon left  London,  and  repaired  to  St.  .'Mban's  whicii  tiK-y 
.had  uo  sooner  done,  but  the  city  declared  for  the  duke. 
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Soon  after, flic  carl  of  Willsliire,  ntid  llie  rest  of  Ricliard's 
Miiiiistcrs,   thinliing  ihcmsolvt-s  not  safe  wlirre  they  were, 
li'fl  tlicdiijiR  of  York,  and  retired  to  Rn'stol  cwslle  ;  and  the 
tluke,  finding  it  imnossihic  tostem  the  torrent,  withdrew   to 
his  own  honse.    The  duke  of  Lancaster  first  marched  to 
London,  where  the  citizens  received  him  with  the  greatest, 
demonstrations  of  joy  and  aflection,  as  their  saviour  and  de- 
liverer.   He  then  procieded  directly  for  Bristol,  and  laying 
siege  to  the  castle,  where  the  ministers  were  retired,  he- 
<-auie  master  of  it  in  four  days  ;  when  he  caused  the  earl  of 
\Viitshire,  and  sonie  other  of  Richard's  counsellors,  to  he 
Jiclicaded,  to  satisfy  the  muitituile,  who  were  exceedingly 
tuiraged  against  tiieni.    And  soon  after  the  duke  of  Yorii, 
his  uncle,  came  iji  to  him.    Whilst  these  things  were  doing, 
llie  contrary  winds  hindered  the  king  for  some  weeks  from 
laving  any  news  froiii  Kngland.    At  last,  when  he  was  in- 
formed of  the  duke  his  cousui's  descent,  insfrnd  of  coming 
over  himself  \>iili  his  forces,  he  sent  the  ei!rl  of  Salishury 
before  him  to  levy  troops;   which  he  ditl  in  Wales  ancl 
Cheshire,  to  the  number  of  40.000.    Rut  having  continued 
in  arms  for  some  lime,  and  llie  king  not  appearing,  they  dis- 
persed and  returned  home.  Soon  after  the  king  arrived,  and 
^hen  he  found  how  matters  stood,  and  that  ail  the  nobility 
and  people  had  declared  against  liini,  he  was  in  the  utmost 
consternation,  and  knew  not  which  way  to  turn  himself. 
At  last  he  withdrew  privately  from  the  army,  and  went  and 
shut  himself  up  in  Conway  "castle,  in  Wales.    The  duke  of 
Lancaster  being  marched  to  Chester,  Richard,  in  the  extre- 
niily  he  was  in,  thougJit  it  best  to  throw  himself  upon-  his 
enemy's  generosity,  and  even  offered  to  resign  his  crown, 

Ero\  idcd  he  would  spare  his  life,  and  allow  hitu  an  honoura- 
le  pension  ;  and  then  went  and  conferred  with  the  duke  at 
Flint.  From  hence  they  set  out  bolli  for  London,  where 
Richard  was  presently  conducted  to  the  Tower;  ancl  the 
duke  having  caused  him  lo  call  a  parliament,  the  day  before 
It  met,  he  repaired  to  the  Tower,  with  a  great  many  lords, 
^nd  there  Richard  delivered  up  the  crown  ami  sceptre, 
and  signed  an  instrument,  confessing  himself  unworlhy  and 
unfit  to  govern  the  kingdom  any  longer  ;  which  instrument: 
of  resignation  was  the  next  day  approved  of  in  parliament 
They  then  drew  up  several  articles  of  accusation  againsi: 
him,  upon  which  he  was  solemnly  deposed,  much  in  the  same 
planner  as  Edward  II.  had  been.  The  throne  being  thus 
vacant,  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  as  had  been  agreed,  rose  up 
and  claimed  the  crown  ;  and  it  was  unanimously  resolved, 
Sept.  30,  1390,  that  he  should  be  proclaimed  king  of  Eng- 
land and  France,  and  lord  of  Ireland  ;  which  was  done  ac- 
cordingly the  same  day.  Thus  ended  tjie  unhappy  reign  of 
Kichard,  in  its  23d  year.  He  seemed  to  be  a  prince  of  ge- 
ivcrons  inclinations  m  his  younger  years,  but  afterwards  be- 
ing corrupted  by  flattery,  grew  excessively  full  of  himself; 
rnost  profusely  expensive  in  pomp,  and  show,  and  diver- 
sions; assuming,  arbitrary,  cruel,  and  inflexible;  which 
losing  him  the  aflections  of  his  subjects,  in  the  end,  hv  a  sud- 
den and  surprising  revolution,  lost  him  his  crown,  lie  hv.d 
no  issue  by  either  of  his  two  marriages.  See  Henry  IV. 
for  the  account  of  his  death. 

,  lUCHARD  III,  (.surnamed  Crook-Back,  dukeofGIou- 
•ccster)  was  proclaimed  king  on  the  20th  of  June,  1483,  by 
the  name  of  Richard  III.  and  was  solemnly  crowned,  toge- 
ther with  his  queen,  on  the  Gth  of  the  following  month.  In 
the  mean  time,  he  appointed  the  lord  John  Howard  call 
.marshal,  and  created  iiiui  duke  of  Norfolk;  his  son  Thomas 
Jloward,  earl  of  Surrey;  Williarii  lierkley,  earl  of  Notting- 
liam ;  and  the  lord  Lovcl,  one  of  hischicfconlidants,  viscount 
Lovel,  on  whom  he' likewise  conferred  the  oftice  of  cham- 
berlain. He  also  released  from  confinement  the  archbishop 
, of  York,  and  the  lord  Stanley  ;  and  taking  doctor  Morton, 
bishop  of  Ely,  out  of  the  Tower,  committ<.'d  liini  to  the  cus- 
tody of  the  duke  of  Buckiiigluun,  who  st'ut  him  to  Breck- 
•iiocK  castle  in  Wales.  Richard  enjoyed  the  crown,  which 
■;lie  had  obtained  by  such  unjusl  and  cruel  methods,  but  two 
ijrears  and  two  months  ;  w  hicii  w  hole  time  w  as  spent  by  him 
ui  contriving  methods  lo  support  himsclfon  the  throne;  and 
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by  his  encraios,  in  plots  and  conspiracies  to  pull  him  down  ; 
in  which  they  iitlast  succeeded,  ai.d  at  the  same  time  de- 
prived him  both  of  his  crown  mid  life.     Ashe  could  not 
think  himself  safe  whilsj  his  two  nephews,  the  young  king, 
and  his  biothtr  the  duke  of  York,  were  vet  living,  he  r*- 
, solved  on  the. wicked  expedient  of  dispatching  thnn  out  of 
then  ay  ;  which  yvas  accordingly  done  soon  alter  his  coro- 
nation.   The  two  innocent  children  were  still  in  the  Tower, 
the  government  of  which  he  had  given  lo  Sir  Robert  Brack- 
enbuiy,  one  of  his  creatures.     lie  chose  to  be  absent  from 
.London  whilst  the  hellish  design  wa?  executed,  that  he  might 
•'x>  the  less  suspected  ;  and  set  out  with  the  duke  of  Buck-  ^ 
/ngham  to  visit  several  counties.  Being  come  lo  Gloucester, 
l.'e  sent  express  orders  to  Bi'ackenbuiy' to  put  the  two  young 
jririees  to  death.     Brackenbury,  more  <  onscientions  tliaii 
Uichard  imagined,  huud)ly  desired  lo  be  excused.     Upon 
.vhich  he  sent  him  a  written  oidcr,  by  sir  James  Tj  rrel,  re- 
quiring him  to. deliver  up  to  the  said  Tvrrel  the  kevs  and 
governmentof  the  Tower  for  one  night  oi'ily.    Bracke'nhury 
obeyed  ;  and  Tyrrel  brought  in  two  rufhans,  Miles  Forest 
dnd  John  Dighton,  whom  he  had  hired  to  perpetrate  the 
horrid  fact.  .  In  the  dead  of  the  night,  wh-en  the    princes 
were,  asleep,  they  entered  the  chamber,  and' rushing  upon 
Jhem,  stifled  them  both  in  their  bed,  and  then  buried  them 
under  a  little  staircase.    This,  Tyrrel  confessed,  who  was 
executed  in  the   next   reign.     In   1074,  some  bones  were 
found  there,  supposed  to  be  theirs,  which  Charles  U.  caused 
to  be  put  in  a  marble  urn,  and  removed  lo  SVcstminslcr 
Abbey.    From   Gloucester  king  Richard  set  out  for  the 
North,  to  quell  some  disorders,  ill  those  parts  ;  and  coming 
to  Y^)rk,  was. crowned  there  a  second  time,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  Sept.     At  the  same  time,  he  created  Ednuid,  .his 
son,  prince  of  Wales,  who  was  then  ten  years  old.     Having 
got  rid  of  his  nephews,  and  liikiii;^  measures  for  renewing  tije 
.foreign  alliances,  and  endcavcured  to  make  those  his  friends 
whom  he  most  suspected,  by  giving  them  considerable  posts 
and  employments,  particularly  the  oHice  of  lord  steward  of 
the  household  to  the  lord  Stanley  («ho  had  married  Mar- 
garet, countess  of  Richmond,  mother  of  the  earl,  who  was 
slilliu   Brelagiie.)     Richard  now  thought  liiiiiself  very  se- 
cure: but  at  this  very  time  a  conspiracy  was  forming,  which, 
thougli  it  pioved  unsU(xe;isful  at  first,"iii  theend  compleied 
his  ruin.    The  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  had  been  the  chief 
instrument  in  placing  Richard  on   the  throne,  was  at  the 
h'.!ad  of  this  conspiiai;y.    He  thought  himself  neglected  by 
Uichzrd,  or,  atk-ast,  not  rewarded  in  proporion  to  the  ser- 
vice lie  had  done  him.    It  is  said,  the  king  liad  broke  his 
word  with  hiiUj  with  regard  to  sonie  lands  he  had  promised 
to  give  him.     However,  he  retired  from  court  exceedinijly 
disgusted,  meditating  nothing  but  revenge,  and  soon  began 
jo  concert  measures  with  Morton,  bishop  of  Ely,  his  prisoner 
III  Wales,  how  to  dethrone  the  usurper  whom"  he  had  lately 
set  up.     After  several  conferences,  and  thoroughly  itnder- 
.stinding  one  another,  the  scheme  they  fixed  upon  was  to 
set  Henry  earl  of  Richmond  on  the  thitine.     In  [his  project 
(hey  were  sure  of  having  all  the  friends  of  the  house  of  Lan- 
caster on  their  side,  Henry  being  the  only  relict  of  that  fa- 
mily.   And  in  order  to  engage  the  Yor.'usts,  it  was  llinught 
necessary,  that  Henry  should  promise  to  marrv  the  piiiiiTss 
Elixabelh,  eldest  daughter  of  Edward  IV.     INlattcrs  hein"' 
thus  concerted,  the  first  step  that  was  lalien  was,  by  a  trusty 
messenger,  to  acquaint  the  countess  of  Riehniond  with  their 
design;  who  came  heartily  into  it,  and  founds  means  pri- 
vately to  impart  it  to  tl-.e  queen  dowager,  i;i  her  sanctuarv, 
who  readily  gave  her  consent  that  Henry  should  mrrry  her 
daughter.  This  done,  they  each  of  them  engaged  liitsir'niost 
faithful  friends  in  the  plot,  and  these  drew  in  others  ;  which 
indeed  was  no  hard  matter,  as  the  usurper  was  universally 
hated  by  the  nation.    The  countess  then  sent  l«o  f  usty 
persons  into  Bretagne,  to  inform  the  earl  her  son  of  vliat 
was  doing  in  his  favour,  and  to  invite  him  over.     .lis  con- 
dition there  seemed  not  very  promising  fir  .such  an  under- 
taking.  But  upon  the  duke,  of  Bretagne's  promising  to  assist 
Lim,  lie  sent  w  ord  to  the  countess  bis  tuotiier,  that  he  should 
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be  ready  to  come  over  in  October.  Tlioiigli  \he  conspirntors 
took  all  iiiiiiginnlde  tare  to  conceal  llieiii«;lvps,  yet  llicliard 
Inid  some  contused  intiiiialioiib  ofa  plot;  and  befjiiiniiis;  to 
suspect  the  duke  of  B»ckii),i;liam,  ordered  him  to  court ;  but 
lie  pcrrniptorily  refused  to  couie,  declared  against  the  kiiist, 
and  look  up  arms,  drawing  together  the  forces  he  and  his 
adherents  Lad  privately  listcil  in  Wales,  and  marched  to- 
wards the  western  counties,  in  order  to  join  his  friends  who 
were  ready  to  rise  tliere,  and  where  the  earl  of  Richmond 
designed  to  laud.  But  the  duke  being  stopped  in  his  pas- 
sage by  a  dreadful  imuidation  of  the  Severn,  which  lasted 
six  days,  his  whole  army  dispersed,  and  he  being  left  with 
only  one  servant,  went  and  concealed  himself  in  the  house 
of  one  Banister,  to  whom  both  he  and  his  father  had  been 
great  benefactors.  Nevertheless.upon  Richard's  publishing 
a  proclamation,  offering  a  very  great  reward  for  apprchenil- 
nii;  him,  he  was  basely  betrayed  by  Banister  lo  liie  high 
sherifi'of  Shropshire,  and  soon  after  lost  his  head.  About 
the  same  time  the  carl  of  Richmond  ajipeared  on  the  coast 
of  England,  and  was  like  to  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
his  enemies  ;  l,Mt  he  luckily  escaped,  and  sailed  back  to 
Normandy,  an<l  fnmi  thence  to  Bretagne,  to  wait  for  a  more 
favourable  opportunity.  In  the  mean  time,  Richard  pro- 
ceeded w  ith  severity  against  the  conspirators,  putting  many 
of  them  to  death,  and  gave  an  extraordinary  commission  to 
.Sir  Ralph  Ashton  for  that  purpose.  Among  others,  Sir 
William  Collingburn,  a  Wiltshire  gentleman,  was  hanged, 
drawn,  and  (piartered,  for  abetting  the  earl  of  Richmond's 
project,  and  for  writing  the  following  satirical  rhyme  on 
Riciiard,  anJ  three  of  his  favourites. 

The  Cat,  the  Rat,  and  Lovel  the  dog, 
Rule  all  England  under  a  hog. 
Alluding  to  Catesby,  Ratcliff,  and  Lovel,  who  bore  a  dog  for 
his  arms,  as  one  of  Richard's  supporters  was  a  wild  boar. 
But  many  to  escape  the  king's  severity,  Hvd  into  Bretagne, 
to  the  earl  of  Richmond  ;  among  whom  was  Thomas  Grey, 
marquis  of  Dorset,  son  to  king  Edward's  queen.  The  storm 
being  thus  in  appearance  blown  over,  king  Richard  thought 
tit  to  call  a  parliament ;  which  meeting  on  January  23, 
1484,  and  being  wholly  devoted  to  the  king,  made  no  scru- 
j)le  to  declare  the  issue  of  Edward  IV.  illegitimate,  to  con- 
firm Richard's  irregular  election,  and  recognize  his  pre- 
tended right  to  the  crown.  Then  they  passed  an  act  of  at- 
tainder against  the  earl  of  Richmond,  and  all  hisadlierotits. 
But  itVas  very  happy  for  bis  mother,  the  coinitess,  that  no- 
body discovered  her  having  any  hand  in  (he  plot.  The  earl 
of  Richmond  had  many  English  lords  now  with  him,  who 
bad  escaped  to  Bretagne,  after  the  late  disappointment,  and 
assured  him,  that  the  nation  in  general  were  his  friends  ; 
and  the  duke  of  Bretagne  promised  to  continue  his  assist- 
ance. But  here  he  was  soon  in  great  darvger.  For  the 
iluke  being  grown  old  and  infirm,  his  prime  minister,  Lan- 
iais  one  of  very  mean  extraction,  now  governed  all  in  his 
mime  ;  and  made  himself  so  odious  to  the  nobility,  and  all 
the  people  of  Bretagne, that  to  support  himself  against  them, 
he  sought  foreign  assistance,  and  believed  he  had  a  aood 
opportunity  of  receiving  it  from  king  Richard,  on  condition 
of  delivering  the  earl  of  Richmond  into  his  bands.  Nothing 
could  be  more  agreeable  to  Richard,  and  a  negociation  was 
actually  carried  on  between  this  hated  king,  and  equally 
bated  minister,  for  this  purpose.  In  the  mean  time,  the  earl 
l.ncw  nothing  of  all  this  ;  but  the  bishop  of  Ely,  wlw  bad 
made  his  escape,  and,  though  abroad,  had  good  spies  about 
Richard,  advertised  hiin  of  the  danger  he  was  in.  Upon 
which,  with  gieat  difficulty,  he  escaped  in  disguise  from 
Bretagne,  and  repaired  to  the  court  of  Charles  VIII.  king  of 
France,  who  bad  succeeded  his  father,  Lewis XI.  The  ge- 
'jieroui  duke,  of  Bretagne  was  angry  with  his  minister  for 
giving  the  earl  any  cause  of  uneasiness,  and  permitted  ail 
the  English  to  follow  him  ;  and  not  long  after,  Landais,  for 
all  his  insolent  proceedings,  met  with  bis  deserved  reward 
tm  a  gibbet.  1  he  earl  was  very  civilly  treated  at  the  court 
tjf  Charles  VIII.  who  at  length  promised  him  some  assist- 
ance  not  so  much  out  of  regard  to  him,  as  to  ca\ije  new 
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troubles  in  EngUind.    Here  also  he  had  the  sa..ofaction  !*• 
see  the  earl  of  Oxford  come  to  him,  who  had  been  inipri. 
soned  by  Edward  IV.  ni  the  castle  of  Hammes,  in  Ficardy, 
but  had  now  prevailed  on  the  governor  and  garrison  to  de- 
clare for  the  earl  of  Richmonct.     Richard  had  intelligence, 
that  something  was  also  contriving  against  him  in  England, 
but  could  not  discover  by  w  bom.  After  some  time,  he  found 
out,  that  what  was  carrying  on  in  favour  of  flie  carl,  was 
chiefly  grounded  on  his  having  promised  to  marry  the  prin- 
cess Elizabeth.    To  prevent  him  therefore,  he  resolved  lo 
uiarry  her  himself     In  order  to  this,  by  various  plausible 
pretences,  particularly  by  promising  to  secure  the  crown  to 
the  princess  after  his  deatli,  as  the  prince  of  Wales  was  now' 
dead,  and  he  bad  no  other  child,  he  so  wrought  on  the  queen 
dowager,  that  she  delivered   her   five  daughters  into  his 
bauds.     Then  he  took  care  to  get  rid  of  Anne,  Ins  qiieui, 
daughter  of  the  great  earl  of  Warwick,  either  by  causing 
her  to  die  with  grief  and  vexation  by  his  ill  treatment,  or 
by  actually   poisoning  her.     She  would   have   been  more 
pitied,  if  she  had  not  married  the  murd'crer  of  lier  former 
husband,  who  was  Edward,  prince  of  Wales,  son  tollejiry 
VI.    Richard  now  made  his  addresses  to  the  princess,  his 
>  niece,   but  found  her  absolutely  infle.'iible.     In  the  mean 
lime,  as  he  grew  every  day  more  odious,  many  lords  and 
gentlemen  went  over  to  the  earl  of  Richmond,  and  offered 
him  their  services  ;  others  did  the  same  to  avoid  being  sa- 
crificed to  his  suspicions  ;  and   those  who  staid  at  home, 
waited  only  for  an  opportunity  to  declare  against  him.     All 
circumstances  now  concurring,  the  earl  set  sail  from  Har- 
fleur,  on  theSlst  of  July,  1485,  with  only  2000  men,  which 
Fiance  had  lent  himtogeiher  wit  hi  he  ships  to  transport  them. 
On  theClhof  August  he  landed  at  Miirord-Haven,and  march- 
in?  towards  North-Wales,  was  joined  by  Rice  ap  Thomas, 
with  a  consicerable  bo<ly  of  Welch  troops.  As  the  earl  was  of 
Welch  extraction,lhat  country  in  general  readily  favoured  his 
design,    in  a  few  days  he  arrived  at  Shrewsbury,  w  here  the 
inhabitants   readily  received  him,  and  sir  George  Talbot 
brought  him  an  aid  of  2000  men.     The  lord  Stanley,  and  liis 
brother,  sir  William,  raised  forces,  as  if  it  bad  been  for  the 
king,  but  had  given  private  assurance  to  the  earl  that  they 
would  join  him*  at  proper  opportunity;  mIijcIi   they,  did 
after  the  two  parties  were  engaged,  and  were  by  that  means 
the  chief  cause  of  the  earl's  success.     King  Richard  having 
heard  of  the  earl's  landing,  ordered  alibis  forces  to  be  drawn 
together  at  Nottingham,  resolving  to  go  in  person  and  fight 
him.     And  the  earl  being  no  less  desirous  to  decide  the  quar- 
rel with  one  blow,  resolved  to  go  and  meet  Richard.     In  his 
march  he  was  joined  by  sir  Waller  Hungerfold,  sir  Thomas 
Bouichier,  and  several  others,  who  deserted  the  king.     The 
two  armies  met  near  Bosworth  in  Leicestershire,  and  the 
battle  was  fought  on  the  20d  of  August,  1485.     The  earl  of 
Richmond  wasat  first  in  danger  of  being  worsted,  when  the 
lord  Stanley  joined  him   with  50(i0  men,' and   his  brother 
with2000,  liie  king's  army  was  entirely  routed  after  a  light 
of  two  hours,  in  which  he  gave  signal  proofs  of  his" valour 
and  coiiiage.     In  the  heat  of  the  battle,  {^spving  the  earl,  he 
rode  furiously  to  attack  him,  and  killed  sir  William  Brandon, 
the  earl's  standard  bearer,  who  stood  in  bis  way,  and  threw 
sir  John  Cheney,  to  the  ground,  who  had  taken  the  former's 
place.     When  he  saw  the  day  was  lost,  he  rushed  into  the 
midst  of  his  enemies,  and  was  slain.     It  is  very  likely  he  wos 
lietraycd,  and  that  some  great  men,  who  staid  w  ith  him,hcid 
secret  intelligence  with  the  earl  of  Richmond.     It  is  said, 
that  on  the  very  morning  of  the  battle,  before  it  be<;an,  the 
following  lines  were  found  fixed  on  tl'.e  duke  of  Norfolk's 
tent  door,  who  was  slain  fighting  for  Richard  ; 

Jockey  of  Norfolk,  be  not  so  bold  ; 

Dicky  thy  master  is  bought  and-  sold.  - 
Sir  Richard  Ratcliff  was  also  slain  ;  and  the  iJerfidious 
Catcsbv,  being  taken  prisoner,  was^executed  at  Leicester.. 
Thus  fell  kiiift  Richard,  aged  about  34 years,  who,  excepting 
his  nnjustifiable  methods  lo  get  and  keep  the  crow  n,  may  be 
reckoned  no  bad  king.  He  took  care  to  suppress  vice, '««i4 
promote  sobriety  and  virtue,  and  had  a  great  regard  to  the 
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tluc  administration  of  justice,  except  wlierc  liis  crown  was 
toiicerned.  Lord  V'e'rulum  says,  he  was  in  military  virtue 
ni>proved,'aiid  afTood  law-malier.  He  founded  tiie  college 
<xf  Heralds,  and  made  tlicin  a  corporation.  He  was  certainly 
endowed  with  great  parts  and  abilities,  which  would  have 
made  him  a  truly  greiii;  man,  if  ihey  had  been  rightly  applied. 
His  boundless  ambition  made  him  aspire  to  the  crown,  and 
it  was  for  the  sakeof  that  only,  that  he  was  guilty  of  all  that 
treachery,  dissimulation,  and  crueiVv,  which  .justly  renders 
his  memory  detested.  His  body  was  found  stript  'naked, 
covered  with  blood  and  dirt,  and  in  that  condition  was 
.thrown  across  a  horse,  with  the  head  hanijing  on  one  side, 
and  the  Ic^js  on  the  other,  and  carried  to  Leicester  ;  where 
it  was  interred.  He  was  the  last  king  of  the  Plantagenet 
race,  Avho  had  swayed  the  sceptre  ever  since  Henry  II. 

IH'CUKS,  s.  [ridiesses,  Tr.J  money  or  possessions.  A 
splendid  sumptuous  appearance. 

RICHLY,  ad.  in  a  splendid,  wealthy,  plenteous,  or 
iibimilaiit  manner.    Truly;  used  in  an  ironical  sense. 

Ill  CHMOND,  a  village  in  the  county  of  Surry,  with  a 
royal  palace,  where  the  kings  of  England  formerly  resided. 
It  has  a  very  fine  park,  with  delightful  gardens,  and  is  visited 
by  a  great  number  out  of  curiosity.  It  is  12  milts  W.  of 
London.       , 

RI'CHMOND  HILL,  its  summit  is  a  most  delightful  spot, 
.  commanding  a  truly,  beautiful,  luxuriant,  and  diversified 
'  prospect  (deservedly  Celebrated  by  the  sweet  poet,  "  who 
snng  the  seasi>'is  and  their  change,"  by  Dr.  Smollett,  and  by 
other  writers  of  genius,  "  sensibly  alive  to  the  beauties  of 
nature"),  of  the  ~"  Enchanting  .vale  of  yiiamcs,"'  with  the 
royal  palaces,  magnificent  seats,  glittering  towns,  charming 
)>leasure  grounds,  hills,  groves,  sweUing  lawns,  meadows, 
pasture  grounds,  corn-iiclds,  <Src.  &c.  oil  its  banks.  The 
landscape  of  this  favourite  situation  exhibits  a  picture  of 
the  most  elegan'l  simphcity ;  nature  decorated  with  the  great, 
est  neatness,  the  most  exquisite  embellishments  of  rural 
scenery ;  ,  in  short,  an  elysiuro,  charmiug  to  the  eye 
,  with  undescribable  variety.  It  takes  in  a  view,  more  or 
less  distant,  of  the  city  of  London,  of  Winilsor  Castle, 
Hampton  Court,  Highgate,  with  other  parts  of  Aliddlesex 
auil  Sui TV. 

RICHMOND,  a  large  town  in  the  N.  Riding  of  York- 
shire, containing  many  handsome  houses,  built  of  iVec-stone, 
with  a  flourishing  manufactory  of  yarn  stockings,  and  of 
woollen  knit  caps  for  seaiiien.  It  is  pleasantly  seated  on  the 
river  Swale,  over  which  it  has  a  stone  bridge,  40  miles  N. 
W.  of  York,  andi232.  N.  N.  W.  of  London.  Market  on 
Saturday. 

RI  CHMONDSIMRE,  a  district  in  the  N.  Riding  of  York- 
shire, included  in  the  duchy  of  Lancaster.  It  was  formerly 
a  county  of  itself,  and  abounds  in  romantic  situations.  IMaiiy 
jead  mines  arc  wrought  in  this  district,  of  which  Richuionil 
is  the  capital  town. 

.  lU'CHNl-^S,  s.  the  quality  of  abounding  in  money,  pos- 
sessions, tinery,  or  fertility.  Abundance,  or  perfection  of 
any  quality. 

RICK,  J.  a  pile  of  corn  or  hay,  regularly  heaped  up  in  an 
open  field,  and  sheltered  from  wet.  A  heap  of  corn  or  hay 
piled  by  thegatheier. 

Rl'CKE'^r§,  s.  \racIiUit,  Lat.J  a  distemper  in  children, 
wherein  their  joints  grow  knotty,  and  their  limbs  uneven. 

RI'CKETY,  o.  disordered  with  the  rickets. 

Rl  CKMAXSWORTH,  a  town  of  Ilartfordshire,  with  a 
market  on  Saturdays.  It  is  Seated  on  the  river  Colnc,  8  miles 
S.  W.  of  St.  Alban's,  and  18  W.  N.  W.  of  London. 

iU'CTURE,  !.  [ricl,,ra,  Lat.J  a  gaping. 

RID,  pret.of  Ride. 

To  RID,  V.  a.  [lircchhn.  Sax.]  to  set  free  from  danger  or 
trouble.  .To  destroy.     To  dispatch. 

Rl'liDANCE,  i.  deliverance  from  danger,  incumberance, 
tuiubjc,  or  any  thing  one  is  glad  to  be  freed  from. 

Kll^DEN,  participle  of  Ride. 

RIDDLE,  (n'rf/)  s.[ra(leh.  Sax. J  a  question  or  problem 
^xprsssed  in  obscure  terms,  in  order  to  try  a  person's  wit. 


Any  thing  puzxling  or  not  'easily  solved ;  an  enigma.     A 
coarse  or  open  sieve,  froAi  hriddle.  Sax. 

To  RI'DDLE,  (nrf/)ii.  a.  to  solve  or  explain  a  riddle.  To 
sift  by  a  coarse  sieve.     Neutorly,  to  speak  obscurely. 

To  RIDE.  V.  n.  pret.  rid  or  rode,  part,  rid,  or  riddeti ; 
\ridan,  Sax.]  to  travel  on  horseback,  or  in  a  carriage  drawn 
by  horses.  Figuratively,  to  travel  in,  or  be  borne  by,  any 
vehicle.  To  manage  a  iiorse.  To  be  supported  in  niotion. 
Actively,  to  manage  insolently  and  at  w  ill ;  to  sit  on  so  as  to 
be  carried. 

RI'DER,  s.  one  who  is  carried  on  a  horse,  or  on  a  vehicle. 
Oiie  who  manages  or  breaks  horses.    An  inserted  leaf. 

RIDGE,  i.f/iri^g-,  Sax.  rig,  Dan.]  the  top  of  the  hack. 
The  rough  or  sharp  top  of  any  thing,  alluding  to  the  verte- 
bra; of  the  back.  GrouiKh  thrown  np  by  the  plough.  ,  'j'he 
top  of  the  house  rising  to  an  acute  angle.  Iji  farriery,  ridges 
of  a  horse's  mouth  arc  wrinkles  or  risings  or  the  flesh  iij  the 
roof  the  mouth,  running  across  from  one  side  of  the  .jaw  to 
the  other  like  fleshy  ridges,  with  interjacent  furrows  orsiiik- 
ingcavifies. 

To  RIDGE,  V.  a.  to  form  a  ridge. 

RIDGEL,  RIT)GELIN,  *.  [rejicului,  vile,  Lat.J  a  ram  half 
Castrated. 

RI'DCiY,  a.  risin";  inaridge. 

RI'DICULE,  s.J[iidiciilum,  from  rideo,  to  laugh,  Lat  ] 
wit  which  provokes  laughter  by  representing  any  person 
or  thing  in  a  comic  odd  light.  Synon.  Laughter  in  scorn 
is  the  common  import  of  ridicule  and  derision ;  but  the  former 
implies  contemptuous  merriment  ;  the  latter,  sportive 
insult. 

To  RI'DICULE.  V.  a.  to  expose  to  laughter  by  repre-  ■ 
sentingas  odd  and  uncouth. 

RIDICU'I.ER,  J.  he  that  ridicules. 

RIDrCULOUS,  a.  \ridieulus,  iiom  rideo,  to  linigh,  Lat. 
worthv  of  laughter.     Exciting  contemptuous  mirlii. 

RIDICULOUSLY,  «rf.  in  a  manner  w6rlhy  of  laugUfcT 
or  contempt. 

RIDICULOUSNESS,  ».  the  qualify  of  being  ridiculous. 

RI  DING,  i.  a  district ;  a  division  of  a  county. 
^   RI'DINGCOAT,  s.  a  coat  made  to  kee|)  out  weather. 

RIDOTTO,  s,  an  entertainment  of  singing,  music,  ivc- 
An  opera. 

,^  lllE,  orRY'E,  ».  an  esculent  grain,  which  diflersfr6m 
wheal  in  having  a  flatter,  opaque,  and  coarser  gniin. 

RIFE,  a.  [ri^e.  Sax.  ri;/",  Belg.j  prevailin"  ;  abounding; 
frequent  ;  generally  applied  to  contagious  distempers. 

R^FEL\^  ad.  prevalently;  abundantly.  "  It  was  rifely 
reported."  Kmt/es  Turk.  Hist. 

RI'FENESS,  f.  prevalence  ;  abtindance. 

To  R I FLE,  (?iy?)  V.  a.  [njfclen,  'Bclg.]  to  robb ;  to  plunder ; 
to  pillage. 

RITLE,  a.  riffle  guns  are  those  whose  barrels,  instead  of 
being  smooth  in  the  inside,  are  formed  with  a  number  of 
spiral  channels,  resembling  female  screws.  The  ball  con- 
sequently goes  right  forwards,  without  deviation  or  de- 
flection. 

RTFLER,  s.  robber,  plunderer,  pillager. 

RIpT, .?.  [from  me]  a  cleft  ;  a  breach  ;  an  opening. 

To  RIF'l ,  r.  (I.  to  cleave  or  split.  Ncutcrly,  to  burst  or 
oj>en.    To  lielcii,  from  rnva;  Dan. 

RKJ,  s.  [/iriig,  Sax.]  the  lop  of  a  hill  falling  on  each  side ; 
a  back  ;  a  whore.  To  run  or  pln>/  one's  rig,  is  to  be  merry 
upon,  or  ridicule. 

To  RIG,  V.  a.  [from  hrig^.  Sax.]  to  dress  ;  to  fit  with 
tackling. 

RIGA,  a  large,  populous,  and  opulent  city  of  Russia, 
capital  of  the  government  of  Riga,  or  Livonia.  Next  to 
Petershurgh,  it  is  jusll:^  considered  as  the  most  comnierciat 
town  in  the  whole  empire.  The  trade  is  chiefly  carried  on 
by  foreign  merchants,  who  are  resident  in  the  tow  n ;  but 
those  of  the  Fjiglish  factory  enjoy  the  greatest  share  of  the 
commerce.  'I  he  principal  expurts  are  corn,  hemp,  flax, 
iron,  timber,  masts,  leather,  tallow,  A'c.  its  principal  iml 
ports  are,  salt,  cloth,  silks,  wine,  grocery  wares,  and  taltod 
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btrrings. '  Within  llie'  fortifications  are  aBbnf  9000  inliabi- 
tiuifs,  and  in  the  suburbs  15,000,  exclusive  of  a  garrison  of 
1000  men.  Riga  was  finally  obliged  to  submit  to  Peter 
the  Great,  in  1710.  It  is  6  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Duna,  and  160  N.  E.  of  Koningsberg.  Lat.  66.  65.  N.  Ion. 
24.  6.  E. 

RIGADO  ON,  s.  [rigadon,  Fr.]  a  gay  brisk  daucc. 

P.  IGA'TlON.'j.  \t-ii>-atio,  Lat.J  the  act  of  watering. 

RI'GGER,  {rig-et-)s.  one  that  rigs  or  dresses. 

RI'GGING,  {rig  ins:)  s.  the  sails  or  tackling  of  a  ship. 

RI'GGISn,  {rig-iilija.  wanton,  whorisli. 

To  RI'GGLE,  {rigl)  V.  a.  [properly  wiiggle]  to  move  back- 
wards and  forwards  as  shrinking  from  pain. 

RIGHT,  (the g/i  is  mute  in  this  word  and  its  following 
derivatives  ;  as,  7'it,  r'lt/ul,  &c.)  a.  [rigt.  Sax.  recht,  Belg.J 
proper,  suitable,  or  becoming,  opposed  to  wrong.  True, 
opposed  to  erroneous.  Passing  a  right  judgment.  Honest 
or  just.  That  side  of  a  person  which  is  opposed  to  the  left. 
Straight,  opposed  ta  crooked.    Perpendicular. 

Rl'GriT,  iH^ff;/.  well  done  ;  used  as  au  expression  of  ap- 
probation. 

RIGHT,  ad.  in  a  proper,  just,  or  true  manner.  In  a  direct 
line.  Frequently  used  in  titles,  as  riglit  honourable,  right 
reverend. 

RIGHT,  s.  iostice.  Freedom  from  error.  Just  claim,  or 
that  which  belongs  to  a  person.  Property  or  interest.  A 
privilege.  The  side  opposite  to  the  left.  To  rights,  implies 
straight,  or  in  a  direct  line  ;  but  after  set,  deliverance  from 
error.  Synon.  Might  is  the  object  of  justice,  and  that 
which  is  due  to  every  one.  Justice  is  the  conformity  of 
our  actions  witli  right  :  it  is  to  render  and  secure  to  every 
one  that  which  is  his  due.  The  former  is,  according 
to  circumstances,  liable  to  change ';  the  latter  is  ever  in- 
variable. 

To  RIGHT,  v.a.  to  do  justice  to,  or  relieve  from  wrong. 

RI'GHTKOUS,  {riteoiis)  a.  [lihtwise.  Sax.  whence  riglit- 
it>i>ein  antient  authors,  and  from  thence  by  corruption  7-igh- 
<eoi«]just;  honest;  virtuous;  leading  a  life  conformable  to 
ihe  rules  of  morality  and  religion.     Equitable. 

Rl'GHTKOUSI.'Y,  ad.  honestly,  virtuously. 

RrGHTEOUs"NESS;  i.  virtue  ;  goodness.  Rchaviourin 
general  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  morality  and  religion. 

RI'GHTFUL,  a.  having  just  right  of  claim.  Honest  or 
just. 

Rl'GHTLY, flrf.  according  to  truth  and  justice;  proper- 
ly ;  suitably;  noterroueouslv. 

RI'GHTKESS,  s.  conformity  to  truth  ;  rectitude. 

RI'GID,  a.  [from  rigeo,  to  be  stiff,  Lat.]  stitf,  nnpliant,  or 
not  to  be  bent.  Severe  or  inflexible,  applied  to  conduct. 
Sharp,  cruel,  stern. 

RIGIDITY,   s.  [rigiditc,  Fr.]  the  state   of  being  stiflF. 
Stiffness  of  appearance. 
•  RIGIDLY,  ad.  in  a  stiff,  severe,  or  inflexible  manner. 

Rl'GIDNESS,  s.  severity;  inflexibility. 

RI'GOL,  4.  a  circle.    Used  by  Shakespeare  for  a  diadem. 

Rl'GOROUS,  fl.  severe;  allowing  no  abatement;  stern. 
Kxact ;  scrupulously  nice. 

RIGOROUSLY,  ad.  severely  ;  without  tenderness  or 
mitigation. 

RrGOUR,*i[rjg-or,fromr7^«o,  to  be  stiff,  Lat.]  cold  ;  stiff- 
ness. In  medicine,  a  convulsive  shuddering,  with  a  sensa- 
sation  of  cold.  Severity  of  conduct,  or  want  of  con- 
descension and  compliance.  Strictness.  Rage  or  cruelty. 
Hardness. 

RILL,  s.  [rimdtis,  from  rivus,  a  river,  Lat.] a  small  brook 
a  little  streamlet. 

To  RILL,  v.n.  to  run  in  small  streams. 

RIM,  s.  [rima,  Sax.]  a  border,  or  margin.  That  wIhcIi 
encircles  any  thing. 

RIME,  s.  [hritn,  Sax.]  hoarfroast;  A  hole  or  chink,  from 
rima,  Lat.     Not  used. 

To  RIME,  V.  n.  to  freeze  with  hoar  frost. 

RIMINI,  an  antient,  populous,  and  handsome  town  oi 
Italy;  in  Romagna,  with  many  remains  of  antiqnitv,  and 
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very  fine  buildings.    It  is  seated  in  S  fertile  plain,  at  tlfe 
mqutb  of  the  river  Marecchia,  on  the  gulf  of  Venice. 
i-  RIMO'SE,  a.  [froniW»fla,  a  cleft,  Lat.|  full  of  cleft*  or 
chinks. 

RIMO'SITY,  s.  [from  rima,  a  cleft,  Lat.J  the  quality  of 
being  full  of  clefts  orchinks. 

,    To  RI'MPLE,  {riinpl)  V.  a.  to  pucker  ;  to  contract  into 
corrugations. 

RI'M  Y,  «.  steamy  ;  ^gy  j  full  of  frozen  mist. 

RIND,  {r'lwl)  s.  (riiid,  Sax.  riiule,  Belg.]  the  bark,  husk, 
or  outside  covering  of  vegetables. 

To  RIND,  {rind)  v.  n.  to  strip  of  it£  bark,  husk,  or  outside 
covering ;  to  decorticate. 

RING,  {rhie)  s.  [hring,  Sax.J  a  circle.  A  circle  of  gold 
or  other  metalworn  as  an  ornament.  A  circle  of  metal  to 
be  held  by.  A  circle  made  by  standing  round.  A  circular 
course.  A  number  of  bells  harmonically  tuned.  A  sound. 
In  astronomy,  that  thin,  broad,  opaque,  circular  arch,  en- 
compassing the  planet  Saturn. 

To  RING,  V.  a.  prct.  and  part.  pass,  rmiji;  Uirinean, 
Sax.]  to  strike  bells  ;or  other  bodies  so  as  to  make  them 
sound.  To  encircle."  To  fit  or  supply  with  rings.  Neu- 
terly,  to  .sound  like  a  bell.  To  make  bells  sound.  To  sound 
or  tinkle.    To  be  filled  with  a  bruit  or  report,  followed 

by  0^. 

RI'NG  BONE, 'x.  a  hard  callous  substance  growing  in 
the  hollow  circle  ef  the  little  pastern  of  a  horse  i  it  some- 
times goes  quite  round  like  a  ring,  from  whence  it  derives 
its  name. 

KING  DONE,  sArhiiigelduyve,'Te\i\.\a.  kind  of  pigeon. 

RINGER,  s.  he  wno  rings. 

RI'NGLl'.ADER,  f.  the  head  of  a  riotous  croud. 

RINGLET, s.  [diminutive  of  nn^J a  small  ring  or  circle. 
A  circle. 

Rl'NGSTREAKED,  a.  marked  with  circular  streaks. 

RITSIGTAIL,  s.  a  kind  of  kite  with  a  whitish  tail. 

Rl'NGWOOD,  a  town  of  Hampshire,  with  a  market  on* 
Wednesdays.  Here  is  a  considerable  manufactory  of 
worsted  knit  hose.  It  contains  about  3300  inhabitants, 
and  is  28  miles  S.  W.  of  Winchester,  and  91  W.  by  S.  of 
London. 

RINGWORM,  J.  a  circular  tetter. 

To  RINSE,  V.  a.  {riticer,  Fr.]  to  cleanse  by  washings 
to  wash  the  soap  out  of  clothes. 

RI'NSER,  s.  one  who*washes  or  rinses;  a  washer. 

RIOT,  s.  [riotte,  old  Fr.  rivtto,  Ital.]  wild  and  loose  mirth. 
An  uproar,  or  serious  tumult.  In  law,  it  is,  when  three  or 
more  persons,  assembled  together,  commit  some  unlawful 
act  with  force  and  violence,  to  the  <listurbance  of  the  peace. 
By  Stat.  I  Geo.  I.  c.  6.  if  any  persons,  to  the  number  of 
twelve  or  more,  unlawfully  and  riotously  assembled,  continue 
together  for  an  hour,  after  being  required  by  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  or  other  nia;>istrale,  to  disperse,  they  shall  be  deemed' 
guilty  of  felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy.  Tortmriot^  is 
to  act  without  controul  or  restraint. 

To  RIOT,  f.  M.  [riotter,  old  Fr.]  to  abandon  one's  self 
to  pleasure.  To  feast  in  a  luxurious  manner.  To  raise  a 
sedition  or  uproar. 

RIOTER,  4.  one  who  is  dissipated  in  luxury  ;  one  who 
excites  an  uproar. 

RI'OTISE,  *.  dissoluteness  ;  luxury.     Obsolete. 

RI'OTO lJS,  a.  [f  io«eHa-,  Fr.]  luxurious.  Wanton.  Sedi- 
tious or  turbulent. 

RIOTOUSLY,  arf.  luxuriously;  with  licentious  luxury  ; 
seditiously  :  turbnientlv. 

RIOTOUSNESS,  s.  the  state  of  being  riotous. 

To  RIP,  V.  a.  [hrypan.  Sax.]  to  cut  asunder  with  a  knife 
any  thing  sewed.  To  tear  in  pieces.  To  take  away  from 
by  laceration.  Figuratively,  to  disclose  or  bring  to  vitw 
any  thing  industriously  concealed. 

RIPE,  a.  [ripe.  Sax.  rijp,  Belg.]  brought  to  perfection  by 
time  and  growth  ;  niiituro.  Resembling  ripe  fruit.  Finished- 
Brought  to  the  poiut  f  taking  effect.  Qualified  by  gradual 
improvement. 
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To  RIPE,  V.  n.  to  grow  iit  for  use  by  time.  To  be  nia- 
tiircd.    Actively,  to  make  ripe. 

JlIPfXY, orf.  luattiialy  ;  at  tlie  proper  lime. 

To  lilTEN,  f.  n.  to  become  pertoct  or  fit  for  use  by 
growtb,  time,  or  gruduul  ioiprovenieut.  Actively,  to 
make  ripe. 

RIPENESS,*,  tlie  slate  of  i)eirig  full  groMrn;  lit  for  use, 
or  perfect. 

RIPLEY,  a  town  of  the  W.  riding' of  Yorkshire,  with 
a  market  ou  Fridav,  It  is  seated  on  ihc  river  Nyd,  23  mile^ 
W.  N.  W.  of  York,  and  206  N.  by  W.  of  Loiidou. 

RIPPER,  *. one  who  rips  :  one  who  tears. 

I'o  lU'PPLE,  {ripl)  V,  H,  to  fret  on  the  surface,  as  water 
swiftlv  riinning. 

KI'PPON,  or  RiPON,  a  well  built  town  in  theW.  Riding 
of  Yorkshire,  with  a  marketplace,  reckoned  by  some  the 
Hucst  square  of  the  kind  in  England,  and  adorned  with  a 
curious  obelisk.  It  had  once  a  flourislun''-woollen  manu- 
facture, and  is  still  a  staple  for  wool,  whicii  is  bouglit  up 
liere  every  week  by  the  clothiers  of  Leeds,  Wakefield, 
Halifax,  Ac.  but  it  is  most  noted  for  its  manufadture  of  hard- 
■w.ue,  particularly  spurs.  Its  magnificent  church,  adorned 
with  3  lofty  spires,  is  both  pHruchial  and  collegiate,  (having 
a  dean  and  chapter,  and  tending  a  proctor  to  the  eonvoca- 
tiou  of  the  province  of  York)  and  is  the  only  one  that  is  so 
in  England,  except  that  of  SontlnvuU  in  Nottinghamshire. 
It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  river  Ure,  or  Aire,  over  which 
it  has2  stone  bridges,  28  miles  N.  W.  of  York,  and  22-3  N. 
N.  W.  of  London.  Market  on  Thursday.  Fairs  on  Thurs- 
day after  June  24,  Thursday  after  March  21,  on  May  14, 
tjie  first  Thursday  in  June,  on  Holy  Thursday,  and  on  the 
first  Thursdav  after  August  22,  and  November  22. 

llIP'l'0\Vl'/L,  i.  a  gratuity  given  to  tenants,  after  Ihey 
had  reaped  their  lord's  corn. 

Rl'SBOROUGH  MONKS,  a  town  of  Buckinghamshire, 
7  miles  N.  E.  of  Aylesbury,  and  37  W.  N.  W.  of  Loudon. 
Market  on  Saturday. 

To  RI.SE,  (»i>e)t).  M.  prefer,  row,  part.  7-isen;  \risan,Sax. 
reisnt,  Relg.J.to  get  up  from  the  ground.  To  get  up  from  a 
bed,  seat,  or  after  a  fall.  To  spring  or  grow  up.  To  be 
advanced  with  respect  to  rank  or  fortune.  To  increase  in 
value  or  esteem.  To  swell.  To  amend.  To  come  into  no- 
lice.  To  begin  to  act.  To  make  an  insurrection.  To  be 
roused  or  excited  to  action.  To  rise  vpfo);is  to  undertake 
the  defence  of  a  person  ;  to  rise  up  against,  istoattack.  To 
elevate,  applied  to  style  or  sentiment.  To  |>c  revived  after 
death.  Applied  to  the  sun  when  he  first  a^)pcars  above  the 
horizon.  Synon.  To  change  our  posture  troui  recumbent; 
to  erect,  is  the  true  meaning'  of  the  verb  to  rise  :  whereas, 
(0  grt  vp,  implies  rather  to  ciiuib. 

RISE,  (Wzc)  *.  the  act  of  getting  up  from  any  seat  or  from 
the  ground.  Ascent.  A  place  that  assists  a  person  in  an 
ascent.  An  eminence.  The  first  appearance  of  the  sun 
above  the  horizon.  Increase  in  any  respect.  Beginning  or 
original.  Increase  of  sound. 
,    RI'SER,  (rizer)  s.  one  that  rises. 

RISIBILITY,  {rizibilitfi)  s.  the  quality  of  laughing. 

^I'SIBLE,  (rhiliW)  a.  \Fr.  risihilit,  from  rideo,  to  laugh, 
Lat.]  having  the  faculty  of  laughing.  Ridiculous,  or  fit  to 
excite  laughter. 

RISK,  f.  [r«7«e,  Fr.  nV*o-,  Span.]  hazard  ;  peril;  danger; 
venture.  Synon.  Danger,  lutzard,  i-isk,  venture,  all  imply 
chance  of  harm  ;  but  danger  relates  to  the  evil  iliat  may 
happen  ;  hazard,  risk,  and  venture,  to  the  good  we  may  lose, 
W'ith  this  diflerencc,  that  hazard  expresses  something'near  ; 
rith,  something  at  a  distance ;  ve>Uta-e,  something  farther  off, 
relating  only  to  the  possibility  of  events. 

To  RISK,  V.  a.  [ritquer,  Fr.]  to  hazard ;  to  venture  ;  to 
endanger. 

,    Rl'SKER,  J.  one  that  risks. 

'  RIFBOCK,  J.  in  zoology,  a  species  of  antelope,  found  in 
the  interior  of  Africa  to  the  North  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Jlope. 
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RITE,  s.  {rii,  Fr.  from  rittis,  Lat.J  a  solemn  act  of  religion ; 
an  exteviKd  ceremony. 

RITUAL,  a.  [riiuel,  Fr.]  done  according  to  some  reli- 
gious institution  ;  solemnly  ceremonious. 

UVTUAL,  *.  a  Look  containing  the  rites  or  ceremonies 
of  divine  worship. 

RITUALIST,  s.  a  stickler  for  ceremonies  in  worship  ; 
one  skilled  in  the  rites. 

RI'VAGE,  s.  [I'r.]  a  bank  ;  a  coast.    Oljsnlete. 

Rl'VAL,  s  \riinlis,  Lat.  |  one  who' it  in  the  pursuit  of  f lie 
same  thing  as  another.  One  who  is  a  comppfitor  with  ano- 
ther for  a  woman's  affections.  One  who  endeavours  to  sur- 
pass another.    Antagonist. 

RIVAL,  a.  [rivaiis,  Lat.]  making  the  same  claim.  Pur- 
suing the  same  object.    Emulous. 

To  RIA'AL,  V.  a.  to  oppose  or  endeavour  to  gain  some- 
lliin"  atleuipted  by  another.  To  endeavour  to  cqtial  or 
excel ;  to  emulate.  Neuterly,  to  be  competitors.  Otisolele 
iu  this  last  sense. 

RIVALITY,  RIVALRY,  *.  [from  rivaiis,  a  rival,  Lat.] 
emuliition  ;  rivalship  ;  competition. 

Jil'VALSlIIP,  *.  the  state  of  a  person  who  endeavour»to 
obtain  the  same  thing  as  another. 

To  RIVE,  V.  a,  [part,  riven,  from  iijft,  broken,  Sax.j  to 
split ;  to  cleave  ;  to  force  asunder  by  driving  in  something 
blunt.    Neuterly,  to  be  split. 

To  RI'VEL,  «.  a.  [from  ^erifled,  corrugated,  rumpled, 
Sax.j  to  contract  into  wrinkles,  or  corrugations. 

RIVEN,  participle  of  Rive. 

Rl'VER,  s.  [riviere,  Fr.  rivus,  Lat.J  a  current  of  water 
which  (lows  from  its  source  in  a  channel  to  the  sea,  &c. 

RI'VERHORSE, «.  in  natural  history,  the  hippopotamus. 

lU'VERWEED,  s.  in  botany,  the  conserva  of  Linn?eus. 
Forty-seven  British  species  have  been  enumerated. 

Rl'VET,  s.  a  pin  clenched  at  botli  ends. 

To  Rl'VET,  V.  a.  to  fasten  by  a  piii  clenched  at  both  ends.  . 
To  fasten  strongly. 

RI'VULET,  s.'  [rimdus,  Lat.]  a  small  river,  brook,  or 
stream  of  running  water.  Synon.  Bivulets,  nud  brooks -die 
certain  species  o( streams  which  are  running  waters;  with 
this  diflerence,  that  a »!««?«<  runs  between  banks;  whereas 
a  A»-ooA  winds  its  way  through  the  meadows,  or  by  a  hedge- 
side.  A  rivulet  is  a  mucli  larger  stream  than  a  brook. 
We  say  the  rapid  stream  ;  the  clear  rivulet ;  the  gurgling 
brook. 

RIXDO'LLAR,  i.  a  silver  coin  struck  in  Germany,  va- 
lued at  4s.  (>d.  sterling. 

ROACH,  (rock)  s.  a  fresh-water  fish,  noted  for  its  sim- 
plicity. 

ROAD,  (rod)  s.  [ratle,  Fr.J  a  large  path  travelled  by 
carriages.  A  place  where  ships  may  anchor.  Excursion  ; 
journey. 

To  ROAM,  (rom)  v.  n.  ^romigare,  Ital.]  to  wander  with- 
out a  settled  purpose;  to  ramble;  to  rove.     Actively,  to  ■ 
range  or  wander  over. 

RO'AMER,  (i-omo-)  •'•  a  rambler ;  a  rover;  a  wanderer. 

ROAN,  (rdti)  a.  [rouen,  Fr.J  of  a  bay,  sorrel,  or  black 
colour,  with  gray  or  white  spots  thickly  interspersed,  ap- 
plied to  horses. 

To  ROAR,  (rdr)  V.  n.  [raran,  Sax.j  to  make  a  loud  noise, 
applied  to  that  of  a  lion  or  other  wild  beast.  To  make  a 
great  outcry  in  distress.  To  sound  as  the  wind  or  sea.  To 
niajie  a  great  noise. 

ROAR,  {rdr)  s.  the  cry  of  a  lion  or  other  beast.  An  out- 
cry of  distress.  A  clamour  or  noise  of  merrimeut.  Any 
loud  noise. 

ROARER,  t.  a  noisy  brutal  man. 

RO'ARY,  (rdrif)s.  [better  rory  from  ro#,  dew,  Lat.]  dew. 

To  ROAST,  O'ost)  v.a.  [ritir,  Fr.]  to  dress  meal  on  a 
spit  which  turns  rouud  before  a  fire.  To  dress  before  a  fire^ 
To  heat  any  thing  violently.  To  rule  tke  roast,  is  to  govern, 
inannge,  or  preside. 

ROASTING,  (.  a  preparative  operation  in  metallurgy 
.■«;(.'i.u  ^rii'jiuini  -.'..•j  .  7S3 
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to  ditsipate  the  sulphur,  arsenic,  &c.  with  which  a  metal 
may  be  combined. 

ROJi,  *.  jufce  made  thick. 

To  ROB,  f.  a.  [fober,  old  Fr.  rohbare,  Ital.]  to  fake  away 
nnlawfiilly,  and  by  force.  To  be  robbed,  is  to  lose  any  thing 
by  violence,  or  by  secret  tbef't ;  but  in  tiie  active  voice,  to 
rob  is  applied  only  to  tiie  taking  any  thing  away  by  open 
violenio  ;  and  to  steal,  to  the  taking  any  thing  away  by 
sucret  theft. 

RO'BUER,f.  one  who  deprives  another  unlawfully  of  his 
property. 

ROIJBl'.RY, *.  theft  committed  either  by  force  or  with 
privacy. 

ROUE,  s.  ^robbe,  Fr.  roliba,  Ital.]  a  gown  of  state,  worn  by 
persons  of  distinction.  A  gown  worn  by  infants.  A  gown 
worn  by  girls  before  they  put  on  mantuas. 

To  KOBE,  V.  a.  to  cloihe  in  a  robe.  To  dress  in  a  proper 
manner. 

RO  BERSMAN,  RO'BKRTSMAN,  s.  in  the  old  statutes, 
a  sort  of  bold  and  stout  robbers  or  night-thieves,  said  to  be 
so  called  from  Robin  Hood. 

KOIM.V-REDIJREAST,  s.  a  bird  so  named  from  the 
colour  of  its  lircast. 

ROBO'REOUS,  a.  [roboreiis,  from  robor,  an  oak,  Lat.J 
made  of  oak. 

ROBUST,  ROBUSTIOUS,  «.l»oAi«/»f,  from  robor,  jxti 
oak,  Lat.]  strong  made.     Violent.     Requiring  strength. 

ROBUSTNESS,*,  strength;  vigour. 

ROCAMBOLE,  s.  a  kind  o(  wild  garlic. 

ROCHDALE,  a  large  populous  town  in  Lancashire,  situ- 
ated in  a  vale  on  the  Roche,  surrounded  by  hills  which 
abound  in  coals  ;  it  has  flourishing  manufactures  of  hats, 
bays,  serges,  and  other  woollen  and  cotton  goods.  It  is  65 
miles  ^V.  S.  W.  of  York,  and  108  N.  N.  \V.  of  London. 
Market  on  Tuesday. 

RO'CHK-ZfLUM,  *.  [rnche,  a  rock,  Fr.i  a  purer  sort  of 
alum. 

RO'CIIEFORT,  a  sea-port  town  of  France,  where  are 
several  large  maijazines  of  naval  stores.  Its  harbour  is  very 
commodious  and  much  frequented.  It  is  6  miles  S.  E.  of 
Roehelle.     Lat.  46.  66.  N.  Ion.  0.  r>3.  W. 

ROCFIELLE,  a  handsome,  rich,  and  celebrated  town 
in  the  dept.  of  Lower  Charcnte,  with  a  very  connuodions 
and  safe  harbour.  It  contains  about  1600  inhabitants.  It 
has  6  gates;  the  houses  are  fine,  and  supported  by  piazzas, 
under  which  persons  may  walk  in  all  weathers;  and  the 
streets  in  general,  are  as  straight  as  a  line.  The  inhabitants 
carry  on  a  considerable  trade;  especially  in  wines,  brandy, 
¥ugar,  salt,  paper,  linen,  and  ser"es.  Roehelle  is  seated  on 
the  ocean,  67  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Nantes,  and  220  S.  W.  of 
Paris.    Lat.  46. 9.  N.  Ion!  1. 4.  W. 

RO'CHESTER,  a  city  of  Kent,  with  two  markets,  on 
Wednesday  and  Friday.  It  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  12 
aldermen,  and  12.common-councilmen,  and  sends  2  mem- 
bers to  parliament.  It  was  formerly  much  larger  than  at 
present,  having  now  only  one  parish  church,  besides  the  ca- 
thedral. It  consists  chiefly  of  one  principal  street,  which  is 
paved.  It  has  two  free-scJiooIs,  the  one  called  the  King's, 
and  the  other  the  City  School.  There  is  here  also  an  alms- 
house for  sixpoor  travellers,  who  are  supplied  with  a  supper, 
abed,  and  breakfast,  and  with  fourpence  to  carry  them  for- 
ward on  their  joiirney  ;  but  f  hey  are  to  stay  no  longer  than 
one  night ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  an  inscription  over  the 
door  mtimates,  that  "  rogues  and  proctors  are  excepted." 
Stroud  is  at  the  West-end  of  this  place,  and  Chatham  at  the 
East.  It  contains  about  7000  inliabitants,  and  is  30  miles 
N.  W.  by  W.  of  Canterbury,  and  29  S.  E.  by  E.  of 
London. 

IIO'CHET,  t.  a  surplice.    A  fish. 

RO'CHFORD,  a  town  in  Essex,  in  a  hundred  of  that 
name,  with  a  market  on  Tuesday.  It  is  10  miles  S.  of  Alal- 
den,  and  39  from  London. 

ROCK,  t.  \  rocc.  Sax.]  a  vast  mass  of  stone  fixed  in  the 
earth.     Primitive  rocks  are  those  immense  masses  of  stone 
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which  contain  no  remains  of  organic  matter,  and  are  believed 
to  have  existed  from  the  origin  of  nature.  Figuratively  a 
rock  means  protection  or  defence.  A  distati,  from  rock, 
Dan.  or  rocca,  ital. 

To  ROCK,  r.  a.  \rocquer,  Fr.J  to  shake  or  move  back. 
wards  and  forwards.  To  move  in  a  cradle.  Figuratively, 
to  lull  or  quiet.  Ncuterly,  to  move  to  and  fro  in  a  cradle. 
To  be  violently  Bj^ilatcd. 

ROCK-CRYSTAL,  s.  a  kind  of  crystal  which  is  supposed 
to  be  formed  by  the  congelation  of  the  lapidific  juice  which 
trickles  down  in  the  caverns  of  rocks. 

ROCKDOH,  *.  a  species  of  deer. 

RO'CKF^R,  s.  one  who  rocks-a  cradle. 

RO'CKET,  s.  [rochctto,  Ital.J  an  artificial  firework,  con- 
sisting ofa  cylindrical  paper,  filled  with  nitre,  charcoal,  sul- 
phur, gunpowder,  <^-c.  which  being  fastened  to  a  stick, 
mounts  in  the  air  and  then  bursts.  In  botany,  a  plant,  the 
bunias  of  Linnaeus.  The  sea-rocket,  the  British  species,  is 
known  by  having  egg-shaped  pods,  smooth  and  two-edged, 
and  pale  purple  blossoms.  It  is  found  on  the  sea-shore,  ami 
flowers  in  June.  The  base  rocket  is  a  species  of  yellow- 
weed,  found  in  corn-fields,  and  on  chalk  hills.  The  broad- 
leaved  rocket  is  the  same  with  the  hedge  mustard.  The 
wall  and  yellow  rocket  arc  species  of  tlie  sisymbrium  of 
Linnxus.  The  wild  rocket  is  a  sort  of  cabbage  found  on  old 
walls,  and  among  rubbish.  The  winter  rocket,  called  also 
winter  cresses,  is  a  species  of  the  erysimum  of  LinnseMS. 

RO'CKIN(ilIANr,  a  town  of  Northamptonshire,  giving 
name  to  a  forest  foru)erly  one  of  the  largest  and  richest  of 
the  kingdom,  it  extended  near  14  miles  in  length  and  5 
miles  in  breadth  (as  appears  from  a  survey  made  in  1G4I) 
but  is  now  dismembered  into  various  parcels,  by  the 
interposition  of  fields  and  towns.  Rockingham  is  seated  on 
the  river  Welland,  w  hich  falls  into  the  Nen,  12  miles  S.  of 
Oakham  and  84  N.  by  W.  of  Loudon.    Market  ou  Thurs- 

RO'CKRUBY,  s.  a  name  given  by  the  lapidaries  to  the 
garnet,  when  ofa  very  strong,  though  not  deep  red,  with  a 
fair  cast  of  the  blue. 

RO'CkSAllT,  J.  mineral  salt. 

RO'CKWORK,  s.  stones  fixed  in  mortar,  to  resemble  a 
rock. 

lUrCKWORT,  *.  a  plant,  called  also  rockcress. 

RO'CKY,  0.  full  of  rocks.    Stony.     Hard,  or  obdurate. 

ROD,  *.  [rofrfe,  Belg.]  a  long  twig.  Any  thing  long  and 
slender.  A  sceptre.  An  instrument  used  in  measuring. 
A  measure  containing  sixteen  feet  and  a  half.  A  bundle  of 
twigs  used  in  correcting  children.    Correction. 

RODE,  pret.  of  Ride. 

ROpO\IONTA'DE,i.[Fr.  from  a  boastful  boisterous  hero 
in  Arioitp,  called  liadomonte]  an  empty  noisy  blunder; 
brag. 

To  RODOMONTA'DE,  f.  «.  to  brag,  or  boast. 

ROE,  s.  [ra  deor,  Sax.]  a  species  of  deer.  It  is  the  smal- 
lest of  the  deer  kind  known  in  our  climate,  and  is  almost 
extinctexcept  in  some  parts  of  the  Highlands'of  Scotland. 
The  eggs  or  spawn  offish. 

ROGATION,  s.  ffrom  rogo,  to  supplicate,  Lat.]  a  litany 
or  supplication.  Rogation-Week,  is  that  immediately  pre- 
ceding Whit-Sunday,  and  is  so  called  from  three  fasts  held 
on  Monday,  Tuesday.and  Wednesday,- named  rogation  tluijs, 
from  the  extraordinary  prayers  and  processions  then  made 
for  the  fruits  of  the  earth;  or,  as  a  preparation  for  cele- 
brating Holy  1  hursday. 

ROGUE,"(r6|g)  t.  of  uncertain  etymology  ;  a  wandering 
beggar.  A  vagrant,  a  vagabond.  A  villain  or  thief.  Used 
likewise  to  carry  the  idea  of  slight  tenderness  and  waggery. 
SyNON.  Rogue,  sharper,  thief,  are  all  persons  who  steal  what 
does  not  belong  to  them  ;  with  this  difl'erence,  that  the 
rogue  steals  in  secret ;  he  pilfi^rs.  The  sharper  steals  by 
finesse  ;  he  over  reathes.  The  thief  steals  by  all  manner  of 
means,  robbi.ng  by  force  and  violence. 

To  ROGUE,  {rog)  V.  n.  to  play  the  vajpiboud ;  to  wander. 
To  play  knavish  tricks. 
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ROGUERY,  {rogery,  the  g-  pron.  liard)  s.  knavery  -t 
arch  tricks. 

RO'(;UISH,  (n»»i>/i)  a.  knavisli.  Slightly  mischievous; 
wa^^isli. 

KO'CiUISIILY,  (rdg-ii/i/y)  <k/.  in  a  knavish  manner;  wan- 
tonly ;  like  a  roftuc. 

llO'CiriSHNF.SS,  (rvffiJiness)  s.  tlie  qualities  of  a  rogue. 

To  ROIST,  or  ROrSTKK,  r.  n.  \  rister,  Isl.j  to  behave  in 
a  tiirbiilont  and  liliisti'riii>r  manner. 

UOrSTEll.or  llOrSTKUliU,  *.  a  turbulent  or  bluster- 
ing fellow. 

To  ROLL,  (the  o  pron.  long)f.  n.  [rowZfr,  Fr.  rol'en,  Bcl<f.] 
to  move  any  tliinj;  by  a  successive  application  of  its  differ- 
ent parts oil  the  j,Mound.  To  move  any  thin;,'  round  upon 
its  axis.  To  make  a  thing  move  in  a  circle.  To  wraii  round 
about.  To  form  into  round  masses,  bv  rubbing  on  a  sur- 
face. To  pour  in  a  stream  or  waves.  Kenterly,  to  move 
or  be  moved  by  a  successive  application  of  its  parts  on  any 
Surface.  To  perform  a  periodical  revolution.  To  run  on 
wheels.  To  move  in  a  tumultuous  manner.  To  roll  on  an 
axis. 

ROLL,  *.  the  act  of  movuig  by  a  successive  application 
of  its  parts  on  the  ground.  Any  tiling  rolling.  A  mass  made 
round,  from  r«u/f«u,  Fr.  A  round  or  cylindrical  body,  used 
in  breaking  clods,  Ac.  A  public  writing,  from  rotuhis,  Lat. 
alluding  to  the  antient  method  of  rolling  writings  on  a  slick. 
A  register,  catalogue,  or  chronicle.     A  kind  of  small  loaf. 

RO'LLEU,  s.  in  ornithology,  a  species  of  birds  which 
sometimes  visits  this  country.  It  is  about  the  size  of  the 
magpie,  of  a  blue  colour  with  a  black  beak. 

KO'LLING-PIN,  s.  a  round  piece  of  wood  tapering  at 
each  end,  used  in  making  paste. 

RO'LLING-PRKSS,  *.  a  press  on  which  copper-plates 
are  printed. 

ROI..LS,  «.  the  office  of  Rolls  in  Chanccry-Iane,  is  ap- 
pointed for  the  custody  of  the  rollsand  records  in  Chancery. 
The  master  of  this  office  is  the  second  person  in  that  court, 
and  ill  the  absence  of  the  lord  chancellor  be  sits  as  judge. 

RO'LLYPOOLY,  J.  a  sort  of  ^anie,  in  which,  when  a 
ball  runs  in  a  certain  place,  it  wins. 

RO'MAGK,  s.  \romagio,  Ifal.J  a  tumult  or  bustle. 

ROMA'NCE,  s.  \romnnza,  Ital.]  a  story  or  narrative  of 
fictitious  adventures.    In  common  speech,  a  lie. 

To  ROMA'NCE,  v.  n.  to  lie ;  to  forge. 
\    ROMANCER,  s.  a  liar  ;  a  forger  of  talcs. 

KOAL^'NLA,  a  province  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  Bulgaria  ;  on  the  E.  by  the  Black  Sea  ;  on  the 
S.  by  the  Archipelago  and  the  Sea  of  Marmora  ;  and  on  the 
W.  by  Macedonia  and  Bulgsiria  ;  being  200  miles  in  length, 
and  150  in  breadth.  It  was  formerly  called  Thrace,  and 
is  the  largest  of  all  the  provinces  the" Turks  possess  in  Eu- 
rope. It  is  fruitful  in  corn  and  pastures;  .nnd  there  are 
Hiincs  of  silver,  lead,  and  alum.  It  is  divided  into  three 
great  'governments,  or  sangiacates ;  namely,  Kirkel,  of 
which  Pliilipoli  is  the  capital ;  Galipoli,  whose  capital  is  of 
the  same  iiamej  and  Byzantium,  or  Byzia,  or  Viza,  of  which 
Coustaiitinoplf  is  the  capital. 

To  ROMANIZE,  v. a.  to  latinize  ;  to  fill  with  modes  of 
the  Roman  speech. 

ROMANTIC,  a.  resembling  a  romance.  Wild;  impro- 
bable ;  fanciful. 

ROME,  a  famous  city  of.Europe.founded  750  years  before 
the  birth  of  Oiirist.  It  was  formerly  three  times  as  large  as 
it  is  at  present,  and  is  now  one  of  the  largest  and  handsomest 
cities  in  Europe.  It  has  28  gates,  300  towers,  as  many 
churches,  six  bridges  over  the  Tiber,  and  about  150,000  in- 
liabitants.  There  are  a  great  many  mouunicuts  of  the  an- 
tieuts  :  such  as  baths,  obelisks,  amphitheatres,  cirques,  co- 
lumns, mausoleums,  aqueducts,  fountains,  catacombs,  pagan 
temples,  and  triumphal  arches;  besides  a  prodigious  number 
of  ii'ne  statues.  The  pope  has  three  superb  palaces,  namely, 
that  of  the  Vatican ;  a  sumiucr-lioiise  on  Mount  Cavallo  ; 
and  the  third  is  the  palace  of  the  Lateran,  near  the  church 
of  St.  John,  wUcre  they  crown  the  popes.  St.  Peter's  church 


is  the  largest  in  all  Christendom  ;  and  is  ejicrusted  within 
and  without  with  marble;  it  is  840  feet  in  length,  725  in 
breadth,  .300  in  height,  and  24G5  in  circumference  ;  23 
popes  have  died  since  its  foundation  ;  and.it  hascost  twenty- 
three  millions  of  crowns.  In  the  great  square  before  tlii» 
church  is  an  obelisk  of.  granite,  HO  feet  in  height  without 
the  pedestal,  which  is  82  feet  high.  The  library  of.tlic  Va- 
tican is  the  largest  and  most  complete  in  the  world.  Rome 
isdivided  into  fourteen  wards callctl  Rioiie;  and  the  Castle 
of  St.  Angelo  is  sufficient  to  keep  the  whole  city  in  awe.  It 
is  built  near  the  river  Tiber,  is  Hanked  with  five  bastions, 
and  defended  by  a  great  number  of  cannon.  There  are  a 
great  number  of  maguilicent  palaces,  the  most  remarkable 
of  which  are  those  of  Earnese  ami  Borghese.  Rome  is  very 
well  supplied  with  water  by  their  magniticent  aqueducts 
and  fountains  ;  and  there  is  plenty  of  all  sorts  of  provisions  ; 
with  a  great  variety  of  wine;  but  a  price  is  set  on  every 
thing  by  the  ningistratcs.  Paul  wrote  an  excellent  EpistlJe 
to  the  Romans  ;  in  which,  after  assuring  them  of  his  regard 
for  them,  he  describes  the  deplorably  corrupt  state  of  all 
men  by  nature,  whether  (ieiililes  or  Jews,  and  the  impossi- 
bility of  justification  before  God  by  works  of'our  own,  &c. 
Rome  is  seated  on  the  river  Tiber,  which  runs  through  ^ 
part  of  it,  and  is  fi70  miles  S.  E.  of  Paris,  450  S.  W.  of  Vi- 
enna, ilOO  S.  E.  of  London,  875  S.  bv  E.  r»f  Amsterdam,  625 
S.  bv  W.  of  Cracow,  750  N.  E.  of  Madrid,  and  750  N.  W.  of 
Constantinople.    Lon.  12.45.  E.  lat.  41. 54.  N. 

ROMISH,  n.popisJh 

RO'.MNEY,  Nkw,  a 'town  in  Kent,  once  a  very  large 
place,  containing  five  churches,  a  priory,  and  a  hospital, 
with  a  good  harbour ;  but  since  the  sea  retired  from  it,  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.  it  is  much  reduced.  The  two  great 
meetings  for  all  the  cinque  ports  are  held  here  on  the  Tues- 
day after  M.  Margaret's  day.  It  is  seated  on  a  hill,  in  the 
middle  of  the  marsh  of  the  same  name,  2  miles  and  a  half 
N.N.  E.  of  Lydd,  and  71  S.  E.  of  London.  Market  on 
Saturday. 

ROMP,  f.  a  rude,  untaught,  awkward,  boisterous  girl, 
fond  of  sport  or  play.    Rough  or  rude  play. 

To  ROMP,  V.  n.  to  play  in  a  noisy,  rude,  or  wanton 
manner. 

RO'MSEY.    SeeRuMSEV. 

RO'NDI'AU,  (rOiiflo)  s.  fFr.J  an  anfient  kind  of  poetry 
consisting  of  thirteen  verses  divided  into  three  couplets;  at 
the  end  of  the  second  and  third,  the  beginning  of  the  first 
is  repeated  in  an  equivocal  sense,  if  possible. 

RO'NDLE,  s.  [from  romid]  a  round  mass. 

RON  ION, «.  a  fat  bulky  woman. 

RON,'!", .«.  an  animal  stinted  in  the  growth. 

ROOD,  s.  [fwjm  jWJ  a  measure  containing  the  fourth 
part  of  an  acre,  or  60  perches,  poles,  or  rods  square.  A 
pole  or  measure  of  16  feet  and  an  half.  The  cross,  from 
roile.  Sax. 

ROO'DLOFT,  *.  a  gallery  in  the  church  on  which  re- 
liques  or  ima'jes  were  set  to  view. 

ROOF,  s.  Qirof,  Sax.J  the  cover  or  top  of  a  house.  The 
vault  or  inside  arch  which  covers  a  building.  The  palate, 
or  upper  part  of  the  mouth. 

To  ROOF,  V.  a.  to  inclose  or  cover  with  a  roof.  To  in- 
close in  a  house. 

ROO'FY,  a.  having  roofs. 

ROOK,  s.  f/icoc,  Sax.Jabird  resembling  a  crow :  it  feeds 
not  on  carrion,  but  grain.  A  common  man  at  chess,  from 
rocco,  Ital.    Figuratively,  a  cheat  or  sharper. 

To  ROOK,  V.  n.  to  rol>-;  to  cheat. 

ROO'K  ERY,  s.  a  nursery  for  rooks. 

ROO'KY,  a.  inhabited  by  rooks. 

ROOM,  s.  fnoji.  Sax.  rniit,  Goth.]  space  or  extent  of 
place.  Space  or  place  unoccupied.  Passage  or  space  for 
passing.  Space  or  opportunity  free  from  obstruction.  Aa 
apartment  in  a  house.  Place  of  another;  stead.  Svnon. 
Uoom  is  a  general  expression,  and  implies  any  divided  part 
of  a  house.  Chamber  is  a  particular  expression,  aud  means 
a  room  appropriated  to  sleep. 
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Room  AGE,  s.  spnce  ;  place. 

ROOMINESS,  «.  qualify  of  extent ;  space. 

ROO'M  Y,  a.  wide  ;  spacious;  capacious. 

IIOOST,  s.  [Iirost,  Sax.]  that  on  wliicli  a  liird  sits  to  sleep. 
The  act  of"  sleeping ;  applied  primarily  to  fowls,  and  figura- 
tively to  men. 

To  ROOST,  r.  71.  \roesten,  Bc]^.\  to  sleep  as  P  bird.  To 
lodge,  in  burlesque. 

ROOT,  «.  [)•(/«/,  Belg;.  Voi,  Swed,]  in  botany,  that  part 
of  a  plant  which  rests  in  the  ground,  imbibes  the  juices  of 
the  earth,  and  transmits  tliem  lo  the  plant  for  nutrition. 
Figuratively,  the  bottom  or  lower  part.  A  plant  whose 
roots  are  eaten.  The  original,  first  cause,  or  ancestor.  An 
impression,  or  lasting  effect  and  residence.  In  mathematics, 
a  quantity  considered  as  the  basis!  of  a  higher  power.  In 
grammar,  a  primitive  word,  from  whence  otliers  are  derived 
or  compounded. 

To  ROOT,  ti.  n.  to  fix  the  root,  or  strike  far  into  the  earth. 
To  turn  up  the  earth.  Actively,  to  fix  deep  and  firm  in  the 
earth.  To  impress  or  fix  deeply.  To  pull  up  by  the  roots ; 
to  turn  up  out  of  the  ground  ;  used  with  «/>.  To  destroy 
entirely,  eradicate,  or  extirpate ;  to  banish ;  used  with 
cut. 

ROOTED,  a.  fixed  firmly  and  deeply  in  the  earth,  or 
any  other  place  ;  radical. 

ROOTY,  a.  full  of  roots. 

ROPE,  s.  [rap,  Sax.  ruep,  or  ruop,  Belg.]  a  cord,  string, 
iialter.  A  row  of  things  hanging  down.  "  A  rope  of 
onions."' 

To  ROPE,  V.  n.  to  draw  out  into  threads,  or  viscous  fila- 
ments. 

RO'PEDANCEIR,  s.  one  who  can  dance  on  ropes^ 

RO  PEGilASS,  s.  in  botany,  the  melica  of  Linnxus.  The 
red  ropegrass,  or  purple  melic  grass,  is  the  British  species. 
In  the  isle  of  Rafa  they  make  this  grass  into  ropes  for  fishing- 
nets,  which  are  remarkable  for  lasting  long  without  rot- 
ting. 

ROTEMAKEll,  s.  one  whose  trade  is  to  make  ropes, 

ROPERY,  s.  I  from  rope]  rogue's  tricks. 

RO'PINESS,  s.  viscosity  ;  glutinousness. 

ROPY,  «.  viscous  ;  glutinous. 

RO'QUELAURE,  (rokehre)  s.  [Fr.J  a  long  cloak  used  by 
men. 

RORATION,  I.  ffrom  ro»,  dew,  Lat.J  a  falling  of  dew. 

RO'RID,  a.  [rnridiis,  Lat.]  dewy.  , 

ROlUFEROUS.n.  [from  ros,  dew,  audy"er<>,  to  bear,  Lat.] 
producing  dew. 

RORI'FLUENT,  o.  [from  ros,  dew,  and  Jluo,  to  flow. 
Lat.]  flowing  with  dew. 

ROSARY,  (rizai-y)  [i-osarium,  from  rosa,  a  rose,  Lat.]  a 
bunch  or  string  of  beads  on  which  the  Romanists  count  their 
prayers. 

RO'SCID,  a.  U-oscidus,  Lat.]  dewy  ;  abounding  with  dew. 

RO'SCOMMON,  a  county  of  Ireland,  in  the  province 
of  Connauglit,  47  miles  in  length,  and  from 9  to 29  in  breadth; 
bounded  on  the  E.  by  Longford  and  EastMeath;  on  the 
N.  by  Sligo  and  Leitrim  i  on  the  S.  by  Galway  ;  and  on 
the  W.  by  another  part  of  Galway,  and  Mayo.  It  is  a  level, 
fruitful  country,  and  by  the  help  of  good  husbandry,  yields 
excellent  com.  It  contains  50  parishes,  about  17,140  houses, 
and  86,000  inhabitlints.  Here  are  some  extensive  bogs 
and  but  few  hills.  The  principal  town  is  Athlone,  but  the 
assize  town  is  Roscommon. 

RO'SCOMMON,  the  shire-town  of  the  county  of  Ros- 
common, in  Conuaught,  69  miles  W.  by  N.  oi  Dublin. 

ROSE,  (roze)  s.[yose,  Fr.  rosa,  i.at.Ja  flower  \vhose  petals 
are  placed  circularly,  and  expanded  in  a  beautiful  order  ; 
of  which  the  species  are  many.  To  apeak  under  the  rose,  is  to 
disclose  a  secret,  or  reveal  any  thing  which  will  not  be  dis- 
covered afterwards.  • 

ROSE,  preter.  of  Rise. 

RO'SEATE,  (rbzeate)  a.  [rosat,  Fr.]  rosy ;  full  of  roses. 
Blooming,  flagrant,  purple,  as  a  rose. 

B.O'S£&AV,  *,  a  shrub  with  wide-spreading  and  trailing 
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briinches,  and  purplish  flesh-colourtd  blossoras.j  Ifis  found 
on  mountains  in  the  north  of  Eui;l;-.nil. 

ROSE-MALLOW,  i.  a  plant  larger  than  |be  comraoH 
mallow. 

RO'SEMARY,  (i-ftzemary)  i.  [from  ros,  dew,  ana  mmimts, 
belonging  lo  the  sea,  Lat.J  a  plant.     The  wild  rosemaiy,  or 
marsh  cistus,  found  in  turf  bogs,  is  the  Brilish  species., 
.  RO'SENOBLE,  {rbzenoble)  t.  all  English  goldcCjuin,  ia 
value  antiently  sixteen  shillings.  . 

RO'SEWA'T'ER,(ruj-eiB«(e»')s.  water  distilled  from  roses.' 

RO'SET,  (roiet)  jf.  a  red"  colour  for  painters. 

ROSICIIU'SIANS,  s.  hcrnietical  philosophers  who  call 
themselves  brothers  of  the  Rosy  Cross,  pretended  to  know- 
all  sciences,  and  how  to  make  the  philosopher  s  stone. 

ROSIN, (cfcirt)  i'.  See  Resin',  the  most  proper  spelling. 

ToRO'SIN,  (rozi)i)  V.  a.  to  rub  with  rosin. 

ROSINY,  {ruzinij)  a.  resembling  rosin. 

ROSS,  a  fine  old  town  of  Herefordshire,  with  a  good 
Biarket  for  corn  and  cattle.  Here  the  philanthropist  Joha 
Kyril  (Alexander  Pope's  man  of  Ross)  had  his  residence, 
and  died  ia  1724,  aged  90,  universally  lamented.  Ifis  com. 
modiously' seated  on  the  river  Wye,  and  is  12  miles  S.  E. 
of  Hereford,  and  115.  W.  by  N.  of  London.  Market  oa 
Thursday. 

ROSS,  a  county  of  Scotland,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Slralh- 
navern  ;  on  the  E.  by  Sutherland  and  the  German  Ocean ; 
on  the  S.  by  Inverness  ;  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Irish  Sea. 
It  has  many  bays,  particularly  on  the  western  coast,  and 
abounds  in  wooils  and  pastures,  but  has  little  corn;  how- 
ever, there  are  flocks  ofslieep,  cattle,  and  deer.  It,  sends, 
one  member  to  parliament.  ,  , 

RO'SSEL,  s.  light  land. 

RO'STRATED.  a.  [from  rostrum,  the  beak  of  a  ship,  Lat.J 
adorned  with  beaks  of  a  ship. 

ROSTRUM,  s.  [Lat.]  the  beak  of  a  bird  or  ship.  A 
scaffold  or  pulpit,  whence  orators  antiently  harangued.  A 
pipe  which  conveys  liquor  into  the  receiver  iu  commoiii 
alembics.  A  pair  of  crooked  scissars  used  in  dilating  wounds. 

RO'SY,.  {riizy)  a.  [from  rosa,  a  rose,  Lat.]  resembling  a  rose 
in  bloom,  beauty,  or  fragrance. 

To  RO'T,  I',  n.  f»o*</ii.  Sax.  rotten,  Belg.]  to  putrefy,  or 
lose  the  cohesion  of  its  parts.  Actively,  to  corrupt  or  make 
putrid. 

ROT,  s.  a  distemper  among  sheep,  by  which  their  lungs 
are  wa.ited.     A  putrid  decay. 

ROTATION,  s.  [from  r»<a.  a  wheel,  Lat.]  the  act  of 
whirling  round  ;  the  state  of  being  whirled  round.  A  tufn 
or  succession. 

ROTATOR,  *.  [Lat.]  that  which  gives  a  circular 
motion 

ROTE,  s.  [rotUine,  Fr.]  words  uttered  by  mere  metnory 
without  meaning.  Memory  of  words  without  understanding 
their  meaning. 

To  ROTE,  V.  a.  to  fix  in  the  memory  without  informing 
the  understanding. 

ROTGLT.s.  bad  beer. 

RO'THBURY,  a  town  of  Northumberland,  whose  market 
is  discontinued.  It  is  9  miles  S.  W.  of  Alnwick,  and  302  N. 
by  W.  of  London. 

ROTHER-NAILS,  s.  [corrupted  from  nddo.r  and  nails] 
nails  with  very  full  heads,  used  in  fastening  the  irons  of 
rudders. 

RO'THERHAM,  a  neat  town  in  the  W.  Riding  of  York- 
shire, with  a  large  iron-manufacture,  for  which  it  was 
famous,  even  in  Lelanfl's  time.  It  is  seated  on  the  river 
Don,  at  its  conflux  with  the  Rother,  6  miles  N.  E.  of 
Sheffield,  31  N.  of  Nottingham,  and  160  N.  by  W.  of  Lon- 
don. Market  on  Monday.  Fairs  on  Whitsun'lay  and 
December  1st. 

ROTHS.^Y,  a  borough  town  of  Scotland,  and  an- 
tiently a  royal  seat,  iH  the  isle  of  Bute,  70  niilcs  W.  of 
Edinburgh. 

ROTJIWELL,  Of  RoWELL,  a  town  of  Northampton- 
shire, seated  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  I6hiiles  N.  N,  E.  of 
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Korlhaniptoii,  and  79  N.  N.  W.  ot  Louoou.    wmK^i  y.„ 

Mouday.  . .    ^.         .    , 

UClTEN.a.  corrupfed  or  puf nil.  Figuratively,  wanting 
ilnnness,  soliditvi  or  honesty.    Slinking. 

RO"ri!ENNliSS,  ».  stale  of  being  rotten  ;  putrefaction. 

R01^'r>IvDAM,  a  lar«e,  strong,  handsome,  and  rich 
town  hi  the  kingdom  of  Holland,  with  one  of  the  finest  har- 
bours in  the  Netherlands,  wliicii  renders  it  a  place  of  great 
trade.  It  is  the  most  considerable  place  in  Holland,  for 
hrgeness,  beauty  of  its  buildings,  trade,  and  riches,  next 
to  Anislerduui.  Erasmus  was  born  in  this  place,  and  his 
statue  in  bronze  is  still  to  be  seen.  It  is  seated  on  the  river 
iSlaese.  13  miles  S.  E.  of  the  Hague,  and  30  S.  S.  W,  of  Ani- 
sterdam.    Lon.  4.  25.  E.  lat.  51.  57.  N. 

ROTQ'ND,  a.  \rotutidus,  from  iota,  a  wheel,  Lat.]  round  ; 
circular  ;  spherical. 

ROTUNDIFO'LIOUS,  «.  [from  roimidus,  round,  and 
folium,  a  leaf,  Lat.l  having  round  leaves. 

ROTU  .NDITY,  s.  [rot>mditas,homrotunchts,  round,  Lat.l 
the  quality  of  being  round. 

ROTU'NDO,  s.  \roiontlo,  Ital.]  a  building  of  a  round  form, 
both  on  theoutiide  and  in  the  inside,  such  as  the  pantheon 
■jt  Rome. 

To  ROVE,  V.  71.  [roff'ici;  Dan.]  to  ramble,  wander,  or 
widk  about  without  any  particular  determination.  Actively, 
to  wander  over. 

RO'VER,  *.  a  wanderer.  A  fickle  or  inconstant  person. 
A  robber'or  pirate.    At  jmwi,  without  any  particular  aim. 

IIOUEN,  a  city,  the  capital  of  the  dept.  of  l^ower  Seine, 
seated  on  the  river  Seine.  The  streets  are  narrow,  crooked, 
dirty,  and  consist  of  wooden  houses.  Notwithstanding  this 
disagreeable  appearance,  it  is  one  of  the  most  opulent  and 
important  places  in  France.  It  is  2  leagues  and  a  half  in 
circuit ;  and  (its  6  suburbs  included)  is  computed  to  contain 
7.3,000  inhabitants.  The  public  buildings  are  very  grand 
and  elegant.  The  linens  of  Rouen,  parlicidarly  what  are 
called  the  Siamoise,  are  much  esteemed.  There  are  also 
manufactures  of  cloth,  and  a  manufactory  of  oil  of  vitriol, 
tlie  only  one  in  France.  The  suburb  of  St.  Sever,  situated 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Seine,  communicates  with  the  city 
by  a  bridge  of  boats,  which  rises  and  falls  with  the  tide,  and 
is"  made  to  open  so  as  to  admit  the  passage  of  ships.  It  is 
paved,  and  is  270  paces  long.  It  is  50  miles  S.  W.  of  Amiens, 
and  70  N.  W.  of  Paris.     Lat.  49. 27.  N.  lon.  1 .  10.  E. 

ROUGE,  {roojc)  s.  [>-ot;g-e,  Fr.]  red  paint. 

HOUGH,  (this  word,  and  its  following  compounds,  pro- 
nounced ruf]  as  riffcast  rdffdraft.  Sec.)  a.  [Arii/i,  lirnlipe, 
Sax.]  having  inequalities  on  the  surface,  opposed  to  smooth ; 
rugged.  Austere,  applied  to  the  taste.  Harsh,  applied  to 
sound.  Severe,  rude,  or  void  of  civility,  applied  to  beha- 
viour. Hard  featured.  Not  finished  or  polished.  Coarse. 
Tempestuous,  applied  to  weather. 
p  To  ROUGHCAST,  ».  «.  to  form  in  a  careless  or  'inele- 
^^  gant  manner,  with  inequalities  on  its  surface.  To  form  any 
thing  in  its  first  rudiments. 

RO  UGHCAST,  s.  a  rude  wodel.  A  kind  of  plaster  very 
uneven  in  its'surface,  because  mixed  with  pebbles,  &c. 

RO'UGIIDRAUGIIT,  *.  a  draught  of  a  thing  performed 
without  care  or  nicctv. 

To  flO'UGHDRAW,  v.  a.  to  trace  coarsely. 

To  ROU'GHEN,  v.  a.  to  make  rough.  Neuterly,  to  grow 
roiish.' 

To  RO'UGH-HEW,  v.  a.  to  form  in  a  rude  careless 
manner. 

RO'UGII  HEW, part.  a.  rugged ;  unpolished ;  not  nicely 
finished. 

ROUGHLY,  orf.  with  uneven  surface.  Harshly;  rudely. 
Severely,     Austerely. 

ROU'CHNESS,  s.  inequality  of  surface.  Austerity,  or 
astringency  of  taste.  Harslijiess  of  sound.  Severity,  or  want 
o(|  civility  or  elegance  of  behaviour  or  treatment.  Violence 
of  operation,  applied  to  medicine.  An  unpolishe<l  or  un- 
iiuished  state.     Want  of  elegance  hi  dress  or  appearance. 
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T^ „.,,..» — -...«,-,    opi>i;«H    fo    weather.     Coarseness    ui 
features. 

ROUGHT,  old -prefer,  of  Reach,    Reached. 

To  IIOU'GHWORK.,  r.  a.  to  work  coarsely  over  without 
the  least  nicety. 

ROU'NCEVAL,  s.  a  species  of  pea,  so  called  from  Roun* 
cesval,  a  town  at  the  foot  of  the  I'yrennecs. 

ROUND,  a.  [rmd,  Fr.  rnndo,  Ital.  rmid,  Belg.]  cylindri- 
cal, circular,  or  spherical ;  orbicular.  Smooth,  applied  to 
the  sound  of  periods.  Not  broken,  applied  to  nunibers. 
Quick,  applied  fo  motion.  Plain;  without  reserve  ;  follow- 
ed bv  nit/i.     Large ;  as, "  a  roimd  sum." 

ROUND,  .?.  a  circle,  sphere,  orb.  A  rundle,  or  step  of 
a  ladder.  The  time  in  which  a  thing  passes  through  the 
hands  of  a  company,  and  comes  back  to  the  first.  A  revo« 
lulion.  A  discharge  of  musfjuetry.  A  walk  peribrmcd  by 
an  officer  in  surveying  any  district,  from  »-o»«/e,  Fr. 

ROUND,  orf.  every  way  ;  on  all  sides.  In  a  circle  or 
revolution,  from  airond, or  a  laronde,  Fr.  in  a  circular  man- 
ner.   Not  in  a  direct  line,  followed  by  about. 

ROUND,  prep,  on  every  side  of.  Circularly  about.  All 
over. 

To  ROUND, «.  a.  [rodmrfo,  Lat. J  to  surround  or  encircle. 
To  make  circular.  To  raise  figures  to  a  relief.  To  move 
R bout  any  thing.  To  make  smooth,  applied  to  periods. 
Neuterly,  to  grow  to  a  circular  form.  To  whisper,  from 
rt;iien,  Teut. 

ROUNDABOUT,  a.  ample  or  extensive.  Indirect  or 
lo  Jse.     A  bad  word. 

aOU'NDEL,  ROUNDELAY,  *.  [rondekt,  Fr.]  a  kind 
of  poetry  consisting  of  thirteen  verses,  eight  of  which  are  of 
one  kind  of  rhyme,  and  five  of  another;  it  is  divided  into 
three  couplets,  and  has  the  beginning  oftheroiiiirfe^  repeated 
att..e  end  of  the  second  and  third  couplets  in  an  equivocal 
sense,  if  possible.  A  round  fornr  or  figure,  from  ron- 
ilcl/e,  Fr. 

ROU'NDER,  s.  circumference  ;  inclosure. 

KOU'NDHE.'^DS,  {rmmiUieds)  s.  puritans,  so  named  from 
their  custom  of  cropping  their  hair  round. 

ROU'NDHOUSE,  s.  the  constable's  prison,  in  which  dis- 
orderly persons,  found  in  the  street,  are  confined. 

ROUNDISH,  a.  somewhat  round;  approaching  to 
roundness. 

ROU'NDLY,  ad.  in  a  round  form.  Openly  ;  plainly. 
Briskly.    Completely  ;  in  earnest. 

ROil'NDNESS,  s.  circularity;  sphericity;  rotundity. 
Smoothness.    Honesty  ;  openness. 

To  HOUSE,  (ro«ze)».  a.  [See  RAISE  or  Rtse]  to  wake 
from  rest.  To  excite  to  thought  or  actiou.  To  drive  a  beast 
from  his  lair.  Neuterly,  to  awake  from  slumber.  To  be 
excited  to  thought  orac'tion. 

ROUSE,  {roxtze)  s.  [ritsch,  half  drunk,  Teut.J  a  dose  of 
liquor  rather  too  large. 

ROU'SIOR,  (roiizef)  s.  one  who  rouses. 

ROUSSILLON,  a  ci-devant  province  of  France,  about 
50  miles  in  length,  and  2.5  in  breadth  ;  now  forming  the 
department  of  the  eastern  Pyrenees. 

ROUT,  s.  \rot,  Belg.]  a  clamorous  or  tumultuous  crowd. 
Figuratively,  a  clamour  or  bustle.  Confusion  of  an  army 
flefeated,  from  route,  Fr. 

ROUTE,  s.  [route,  Fr.]  a  road  ;  a  way.  "  Wide  through 
the  furzy  field  their  route  they  take."  Cay. 

To  ROUT,  V.  n.  to  assemble  in  turnultuous  and 
clamorous  crowds.  Actively,  to  defeat,  or  disperse  by  de- 
feating. 

ROW,  {ro)  I.  \reih,  Tcut.J  a  rank  or  file  ;  a  number  of 
thin«;$  ranged  in  a  line. 

To  ROW,  (ro)  ».  n.  [rowan,  Sax.J  to  make  a  vessel  move  on 
the  water  by  oars.    Actively,  to  drive  by  oars. 

RO'WEL,  {ow  pron.  as  in  now)  s.  [roucUe,  Fr.]  the  pointed 
part  of  a  spur  which  turns  on  an  axis.  A  seton,  or  roll  of 
hair,  silk,*c.  put  into  a  wound  to  promote  a  discharge. 

To  RO'WEL,  t.  a.  to  pierce  through  the  skin,  and  keep  a 
round  open  by  a  rowel. 
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IIO'WF'N"'  -  «  i:-iJ  K>-iJ' "l>i"' alter  iMicliaelmaSjtliattlic 
corn  left  on  the  ground  niav  sprout  into  green. 

RO'WKR,  (roer)  i.  one  that  rows. 

KO'XBUROHSHIUF.,  a  county  of  Scotland,  sometimes 
called  Tevioldale,  and  conlainins  the  districts  of  Tcviotdale, 
Liddesdale,  I'.usdalc,  and  Kksdale.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  Berwickshire,  on  the  E.  and  S.  by  the  English  counties 
ot'^fortiumlberland  and  Cumberlan(i,  and  on  the\V.  by  the 
shires  of  Dumfries  and  Selkirk.  From  N.  to  S.  it  extends 
near  30  miles,  and  about  IS  from  E.  to  W.  The  principal 
towns  are  Jedburgh,  Kelso, Hawick,  Melross,  and  ]lox- 
hurgli,  which  last  town,  with  its  castle,  is  situated  near  the 
Teviot,  19  miles,  S.  W.  of  Berwick,  and  32  S.  E.  of  Edin- 
burgh.    Itsends'one  meinber  to  parliament. 

ROYAL,  «.  \royal,  Fr.]  kingly;  regal;  belonging  to, 
«r  becoming  a  king.     Figuratively,  noble  ;  illustrious. 

RO'YALIST,  f.  [/■o]/'i//is«',  Fr.]  an  adherent  toa  king. 

To  llOYALlZi:,  V.  a.  to  make  royal. 

ROYALLY,  ad.  in  a  kingly  manner  ;  regally  ;  as  be- 
comes a  king. 

UO'YAI^O.\K,  in  astronemy,  one  of  the  new  southern 
constellations. 

ROYAL,  Society  OF  England,  is  an  academy,  or 
body  of  persons  of  eminent  learning  ;  instituted  by  king 
Charles  ILfor  the  promoting  of  natural  knowledge. 

RO'YALTY,  *.  [roi/altc,  or  royaule,  Fr.]  kingship  ;  the 
character,  otRce,  state,  or  ensigns  of  a  king. 

To  ROYNE.w.  a.  {rogiier,  Fr.]  to  gnaw  ;  to  bite. 

RO' YNISH,  a.  {rogneux,  Fr.]  paltry,  scurvy,  mean.  Ob- 
solete. 

KO  YSTON,  a  large  town  of  Hartfordshire,  with  a  mar- 
ket on  Wednesdays,  very  considerable  for  corn.  It  is  20 
miles  S.  by  E.  of  Huntingdon,  and  37  N.  of  London. 

RO  YTELET,  *.  [Fr.]  a  little  or  petty  king.  "Oausuig 
the  American  roytehtsio  turn  homagers."  HeyUn. 

To  RUB,  V.  a.  \rhnhio,  Bril.j  to  clean  or  smooth  any 
thing  by  passing  somethinj  over  it.  To  touch  so  as  to  weai 
off  some  of  the  surface.  To  touch  so  as  to  leave  something 
«{  that  wliicli  touches  beliiiid.  lo  nuive  one  uody  upon 
another.  Figuratively,  to  hinder  by  collision.  To  remove 
by  friction.  Used  with  donn,  to  clean  or  curry.  Used  « ith 
»/p,  lo  excite  or  awaken.  Ncuterly,  to  fret,  or  wear  by  fric- 
tion.    To  get  through  ditiiciilties. 

RUB, .«.  an  hinderance  orobstruction.  The  act  of  rubbing. 
Inequality  of  ground,  which  hinders  a  bowl  in  its  course. 
A  dithcuity,  or  cause  of  uneasiness. 

RU'BBAtJE,  or  RUBBISH,  s.  [niJiffffc  is  now  obsolete^ 
ruins  of  building  ;  fragments  of  nialter  used  in  buildaig.  A 
«onfuscd  mass.     Any  thing  vile  or  worlhless. 

RUBBER,  s.  one  that  passes  one  thing  hard  over^  the 
surface  of  another.  Anv  thing  used  to  rub  with.  Two 
games  out  of  three.     A  wlietstone.     A  coarse  (ile. 

RUBBLE-STONE,  «.  a  stone  so  called  from  its 'being 
rubbed  or  worn  by  the  w  ater. 

IIUBELITE,  «.  in  mineralogy,  a  kind  of  precious  stone, 
which  derives  its  red  colour  fiom  the  oxyde  of  manganese. 

RU'BICAN,  u.'  {yuhiciiH,  Fr.l  bay,  sorrel,  or  black,  with 
a  light  gray  or  white  on  the  flanks,  applied  to  the  colour  of 
a  horse.  ^ 

RU'BICUND,  o.  [ciiticimdiis,  from  ruber,  red,  I^t.  ruli- 
tonile,  Fr.l  inclining  to  redness  ;  blood-red. 

K  U'BIKU,  a.  of  the  colour  of  a  ruby. 

RUBIFIC,  a.  ffrom  ruber,  red,  asrd  facio,  to  make,  Lat.J 
making  red.  x    ,  t 

KUBIFORM,  a.  [from  ruber,  red,  and  /bn?w,.form,  Lat.  | 
having  the  form  of  red. 
1.    T©  RU'BIFY.v.  «.  tomake  red. 

'   RUBIGINOUS,   a.  [from    rubigo,  rust,    Lat.J    rusty  ; 
foiit. 

RUBIOUS,  a.  [from  rubeo,  to  be  red,  Lat.|  ruddy  :  red. 
Not  usc<l. 

RU'BRIC,  *.  \rubrique,  Fr.  ruhrica,  from  ruler,  red,  Lat.) 
diiections  in    the   common    pravcr  and    law    books,  so 
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fprmnd  Vio^^^.i-^o.  ows-»""j  written  and  printed  with  red 
ink. 

RU'BRIC,  ff.rod. 

RU'BIUCA'rKD,  o.  Yruhicatut,  from  raber,  red,  Lat.J 
smeared  with  red. 

R,U'BY,  *.  [from  ruber,  red,  Lat.]  a  precious  slone  of  a 
red  colour,  next  in  hardness  to  tlie  diamond.  Redness. 
Any  thing  red.     A  red  pimple. 

liU'BY,  «.  of  a  red  colour. 

RUCTATION,  J.  I  from  racto,  to  belch,  Lat.J  a  belching 
arising  from  wind  and  indigestion. 

To  IIUD,  V.  a.  [from  nUii,  redness.  Sax.]  to  make  red. 
Obsolete. 

RU'DDER,  s.  J^rmler,  Bclg.J  an  instrument  at  the  sleru 
of  a  vessel  by  which  its  course  is  governed.  Figuratively, 
any  thing  that  guides  or  governs  the  course. 

RUDDINESS,  s.  ihe  (pialilv  of  apiuoachiug  to  redness. 

H  U'DDLE,/.  [riidul,  Islan.l."!  red  .arlh.      ' 

IIU'DDOCK,  s.  [riiheciUa,  from  ruber,  rcil,  Lat.J  a  kind  of 
bird,  the  red-breust. 

RUDDY,  o.  \rudu.  Sax.]  pale  red;  approaching  to  red. 
Of  a  fresh  blooming  colour- 

RUDK,  a.  \rndis,  Lat.  rede.  Sax.]  rough,  coarse,  brutal ; 
uncivil ;  tumultuous.  Boisterpus,  violent,  turbulent.  Ilarsli. 
Untaught,  ignorant.  Unpolished.  Rugged,  or  shapeless, 
from  riirfe,  Fr.  Artless,  inelegant.  Performed  merely  with 
strength. 

RUDELY,  ad.  in  a  coarse,  brutal,  violent,  rough,  boister- 
ous, or  unskilful  manner. 

RU'DENESS,  s.  want  of  civility,  elegance,  or  instruction. 
Violence.     Storminess,  or  rigour. 

RUDE'NTURE,  s.  [Fr.]  in  architectnre,  the  figure  of  a 
rope  or  staff',  sometimes  plain,  and  sometimes  carved,  where- 
with the  flutings  of  columns  arc  usually  tilled  up. 

RU'DERAR  Y,  a.  [from  nukro,  to  heap  up  rubbish,  Lat.J 
belonging  to  rubbish. 

RUDERATION,  t.  [from  ruda-o,  to  heap  up  rubbish, 
Lat.]  in  architecture,  the  laying  of  a  pavement  with  pebbles 
or  little  stones. 

RU  DGLEY,  or  Hugely,  a  handsome,  well-built,  town 
of  Startbrdshire,  being  a  considerable  thoroughfare  on  the 
roail  from  London  to  Lancashire,  and  Cheshire.  It  is 
situated  on  a  navigable  canal,  near  the  river  Trent,  by 
Ivhich  it  communicates  with  all  the  late  inland  navigations, 
5  miles  N.W.  of  Litchfield,  and  126  N.  W.  of  London. 
Market  on  Tuesday. 

RU'DLMENT,  s.  [mdimeut,  Fr.  rvdimentvm,  Lat.]  the 
first  principles  of  a  science,  or  education.  The  first 
inaccurate  and  unpolished  draught  or  beginning  of  any 
thing. 

RUDIME'NTAL,  o.  relating  to  first  principles ;   initial. 

ToRUE,  ti.  rt.  [reoK^/faji,  Sax.]  to  grieve,  regret,  or  lament. 

RUE,  s.  fjiic,  Fr.  ruta,  Lat.]  an  herb. 

RUEFUL,  n. woeful ;  sorrowful. 

RUE'FULLy,nrf.  mournfully  :  sorrowfully. 

RUE'FULNE.SS,  J.  sorrowfulness  ;  moumfulness. 

RUELLE,  i.  [Fr.]  a  circle;  an  assembly  at  a  private 
house     Not  used. 

RUFF,  ^  (see  Ruffle)  a  linen  ornament  gathered  and 
formerly  worn  round  the  nec|i.  A  small  river  fish,  so  called 
from  the  roughness  of  its  scales. 

RUFFE,  s.  in  ornithology,  the  name  of  a  small  species 
of  bird,  the  female  of  which  is  called  reeve,  and  the 
Latin  name  for  which  is  avis  pvgiinx,  or  the  fighting  bird. 

RUFFI.'\N,  s.  [riiffiano,  ItalJ  a  hired  murderer.  A  mur- 
derer, cutthrftat,  robber,  or  boisterous  and  mischievous 
fellow. 

RU'FFI.AN,  a.  brutal ;  savagely  boisterous. 

To  RU  FFIAN,  v.n.  to  rage,  or  raise  tumults  ;  to  act  the 
ruffian.    Not  in  use. 

To  RUFFLE,  (rujl)  v.  a.  \rmjfelen,  to  wrinkle,  Belg.]  to 
contract  into  wrinkles,  or  make  rough.  To  discompose,  ap- 
plied to  the  temper.    To  surprise.    To  throw  together  m 
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disoMJer.    To  contract  into  plaiis.    Neuterly,  to  grow  rough 
or  lK)istrn)iis.     To  flutter.     Toj;ir.     Otwolote. 

IlL'rri.l^,  {)■<!/{)  s.  phiitcd  or  gallicrrd  linen  worn  as  an 
omanioMt  on  llie  wristband,  Ac.  Platted  silk,  or  oilier  stulY 
Horn  as  an  ornament  at  tlio  bottom  of  the  sleeve  of  a 
uoiiuiu's  gown.  A  disturbance  or  commotion,  applied  totlie 
mind. 

RUTTERIIOOD,  s.  in  falconry,  a  hood  to  be  worn  by  a 
!iawk  when  she  is  first  drawn. 

IiUtJ,  t.  \iiig^et,  rough,  Swed.]  a  coarse  nappy  woollen 
cloth.  A  coarse  nappy  coverlet  used  for  meau  beds.  A 
ronali  woolly  dog.     Not  used  in  the  last  sense. 

RL'CiliY,  a  town  of  Warwickshire,  with  a  market  on  Sa- 
turday. It  has  a  free  school,  nnd  four  alms  houses  ;  11 
miles  S.  E.  of  Coventry,  and  85  >f.  N.  \V.  of  London. 
;  RU'CIUHD,  (riis^-ed)  a.  [riigc^el,  Svvcd.]  full  <if  unevcn- 
iiosses  or  inc(|uahiies  on  the  surface;  rough.  Without  or- 
tter.  Savage  or  brutal,  applied  to  temper.  Stormy  or  bois- 
terous, applied  to  weather.  Rough  or  harsh,  applied  to 
sound.     Surly,  applied  to  aspect.     Rough  or  shaggy. 

RU'GGEDNESS,  {itig-edness)  s.  the  quality  of  being 
rough. 

RCOIN,  s.  a  nappy  cloth. 

RU'GINE,  s.  \)i(giiie,  f"r.]  a  surgeon's  rasp. 

RL'fiO'SE,  a  [(toni  ruga,  a  wrinkle,  Lat.j  full  of  wrinkles. 

RLi'IN,  s.  [i«i»irt,  from  ruo,  to  fall,  Lat.]  the  fall  or 
destruction  ot  cities  or  houses.  The  reuuiius  of  a  building 
that  is  demolished.  Loss  of  happiness  or  fortune ;  destruc- 
tion.    Mischief  or  hatie. 

To  RU'IN,  ij.  a.  [ruvter,  Fr.]  to  demolish,  subvert,  de- 
stroy. To  deprive  of  happiness  or  fortune.  To  impoverish. 
Neuterly,  to  fall  in  ruins  ;  to  run  to  a  state  of  decay  and 
destruction.    To  be  impoverished. 

To  RU'INATE,  v.  a.  to  destroy,  demolish,  or  involve  iu 
poverty  and  misery.     Not  in  use. 

RUINATION,  t.  subversion,  or  destruction.  "  Riiitta. 
tion  of  tow  lis."   C'aiiib.    Obsolete. 

RU'INER,  s.  he  that  ruins. 

RUINOUS,  o.  [from  ruina,  ruin,  Lat.  r^ineur,  Fr.l  fahea 
to  decay  ;  pernicious  ;  destructive. 

RUINOUSLY,  ad.  iu  a  ruinous  manner;  mischievously  ; 
destructively. 

RULE,  *.  [regula,  from  rego,  to  govern,  Lat.J  government, 
empire,  sway,  or  supreme  command.  An  instrument  by 
which  lines  are  drawn.  A  canon  or  precept  bv  which  th 
thoughts  or  actions  are  directed.  Propriety  or  regularity 
of  behaviour.  Svnon-.  Kxde,  respects  properly  those 
things  that  ought  to  be  done  ;  order,  the  manner  iu  which 
things  should  be  done.     We  submit  to  rule ;  wc  conform  to 

order. 

To  RULE,  V,  m.  to  control,  to  govern  with  power  and 
authority.  To  manage.  To  settle  as  by  rule.  Neuterly,  to 
exercise  power  or  authority  in  governing. 

RU'LKR,  s.  a  goyerbor,  ot  one  who  has  supreme  authority 
or  command.    An  inMruiAeiit  used  in  drawing  lines. 

RU.M,  t.  a  kind  of  spirits  distilled  from  sugar  A  cant 
name  for  a  parson.     "  Rusty  dull  ri(»«."  Swift. 

To  RU'JMBLE,  (rumbl)  V.  n.  \rommelen,  Belg.J  to  make  a 
hoarse,  low,  continued  noise. 

RU'M15I,I''R,  s.  the  person  or  thing  that  rumbles. 

RU'MFORI),  a  grsat  thoroughfare  town  in  Essex,  in  the 
road  to  Bury  and  Colchester.  It  is  a  hamlet  to  the  parish 
of  Ilornchurch,  and  is  17  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Chelmsford, 
and  12  E.  N.  E.  of  London.  Markets  on  Monday  for  hogs, 
oil  Tuesday  for  sheep  and  lambs,  and  on  Wednesday  for 
com  and  provisions. 

RUMINANT,  a.  [from  n/mino,  to  chew  the.cud,  Lat.] 
haviug  the  property  of  chewing  the  cud. 

To  RU'MINATE,  v.  n.  [rumhur,  Fr.  rumino,  Lat.]  to 
chew  the  cud.  To  muse,  or  meditate  ;  to  think  on  again 
and  again.  Actively,  to  chew  over  again.  To  meditate 
over  and  oyer  i>%a'\n. 

UUMIN.\TION, /.  rr«mmff<io,  Lat.]  the  property  or  act 
«f  chewing  the  cud.    Figuratively,  meditation ;  reiSectiou. 


To  RUMMAGE,  r.  a.  to  search,  or  plunder  ;  to  evacii. 
ate.    Neuterly,  to  search  places.  • 

RU'M  MEIl,  s.  [rirmer,  Belg.]  a  large  drinking  cup  or  glass 
with  d  liroad  mouth. 

IlUMNE!lf,NK'W,  a  small  borough  in  Kent,  sending  two 
members  to  parliament,  and  governed  by  a  mayor  and  i'i 
jurats.  It  consists  only  of  one  street,  which  is  broad, 
and  paved  with  stones,  and  contains  about  lUO  houses.    See 

ROMNKY. 

RU'MOUR,  *.  \rumnr,  Lat.  ntmeur,  Fr.]  flying  report,  not 
well  established  ;  bruit;  fame. 

To  Ul''MOL'R,  V.  a.  to  spread  a  report. 

RU'MOURF.R.  i.  a  reporter  ;  a  spreader  of  news. 

KUMP,  s.  [n/m/)^;  Tout.]  the  end  of  the  back-bone  ;  the 
buttocks  ;  tailpiece  of  a  bird. 

To  IIU'MPLE,  (j-umpl)  V.  a.  [rmnpelen,  Belg.j  to  wrinkle  or 
disorder. 

RUMPLE,  (rfimpi)  s.\hrympelle.  Sax.]  a  pucker,  or  plait 
made  by  negligence  or  carelessness. 

RU'MSLV,  a  town  in  Hampshire,  with  a  market  on  Sa- 
turday. It  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  6  aldermen,  12  hur- 
f esses,  a  town-clerk,  recorder,  and  two  Serjeants  at  mace, 
lere  is  a  large  manufactory  for  shalloon.  It  is  8  miles  N. 
N.  W.  of  Southampton,  an(f74  W.  by  S.  of  London. 

To  RUN,  V.  -n.  \yrnan,  Sax.  rrn^ian,  Goth,  remieii,  Belg.] 
to  move  the  legs  very  swiftly.  Followed  by  ahout,  to  use 
the  legs  in  motion  ;  to  move  in  a  hurry.  To  pass  with  a 
(juick  motion.  To  take  a  course,  applied  to  ships.  To 
contend  in  a  race.  Tu  rim  auay,  to  make  an  escape,  or 
leave  unexpectedly.  To  stream  or  flow,  applied  to  liquors. 
To  be  liquid,  or  melt.  'I'o  itass.  To  go  away  or  vanish. 
To  move  in  any  direction.  To  be  busied  upon,  applied  to 
the  mind,  and  used  with  on  or  upon.  Used  with  over.,  to 
be  exuberant,  or  to  be  mentioned  cursorily.  To  discharge 
matter,  applied  to  wounds.  To  have  a  general  tendency. 
Used  with  after,  to  starch,  to  go  out  of  tlie  way  for.  Fol- 
lowed by  in  with,  to  close  or  comply,  to  agree.  To  run 
airay  ulth,  to  hurry  without  deliberation.  To  run  over,  to 
be  so  much  as  to  flow  over  ;  to  be  so  full  as  to  be  overflown. 
Actively,  to  melt  or  cast ;  applied  to  metals.  Applied  to 
fortune;  to  hazard,  risk,  or  venture.  Torumluun,  to  chase 
till  weary.  Figuratively,  to  crush  or  overbear.  To  run 
through,  to  stab  or  pierce  with  a  weapon,  so  that  the  point 
uppear  on  the  contrary  side  ;  to  pass  through. 

RUN,  i.  the  act  of  running.  Course,  motion,  or  direction. 
Flow  or  cadence,  applied  to  verse.  Uncontrolled  course  or 
humour.  Long  reception  ;  continued  success.  At  the  long 
run,  signifies  the  end,  or  at  last. 

RU'N,\GATE,  s.  [corrupted  from  renegat,  Fr.]  an  apos- 
tate ;  a  deserter,  fugitive,  rebel,  renegade. 

liU'NAWAY,  *.  one  that  flics  from  danger ;  a  fugitive. 

P.U'NDLE,  s.  a  round  or  step  of  a  ladder.  Something  put 
round  an  axis  ;  a  peritochium.  In  botany,  a  cotnoosition 
of  flowers,  in  which  a  numberof  slender  fruit-stalks  procaed 
froiii  the  sauie  centre,  and  rise  nearly  to  the  same  height,  so 
as  to  form  a  regular  surface  at  the  top ;  as  in  the  hemlock, 
carrot,  and  cow's  parsnep.  Kundles  of  flowers  are  fre- 
quently called  umbels ;  and  the  plants  producing  them  are 
said  to  be  umbelliferous  plants. 

RU'NDLET,  s.  [perhaps  from  runlet  or  rouTidlet]  a  small 
barrel.  In  botany,  the  fruit-stalks  which  compose  a  rundle 
are  often  divided  at  the  top  into  several  smaller  fruit- 
stalks  ;  and  these  smaller  sets  of  fruitstalks  are  called 
rundlets.  The  fruitstalks  of  a  rundle  and  of  a  rundlet  are 
called  spokes.  The  hemlock,  carrot,  and  angelica,  furnisk 
examples. 

RUNG,  the  pret.and  part.  pass.  ofRiNG. 

RU'NIC,  a.  a  term  applied  to  the  language  and  letters  of 
the  antient  Goths,  Danes,  and  other  neighbouring  nations ; 
its  derivation  is  uncertain. 

R'UNN  KL,  s.  a  rivulet ;  a  small  brook. 

RUNNER,  *.  one  that  run».  A  racer.  A  messenger. 
Oae  employed  by  a  banker  or  uewsmonger  to  collect  money 
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or  news  abroad.    A  shoofing  sprig.    One  of  the  stones  of 
a  niiil.     A  itird. 

llUNrs  I'.r,  s.  l^cninneu.  Sax.]  a  liquor  made  by  steeping 
the  storiwch  of  a  ciilf  in  hot  waler,  and  used  for  curdling 
milk.     Somi'liiiies,  but  improperly,  spv\t rennet. 
,   KU'NNION,  s.  a  paltry  scurvy  "wretch. 

RU'NNYMEAD,  a  celebrated  mead,  near  Egbam,.  in 
Simy,  where  king  John  was  compelled  to  sign  Magna 
Cliarfa  and  Cliartadc Foresia.     See  WuAYSBURY. 

HUNT,  *.  [jK»i<,  in  the  Teutonic  dialect  signifies  a  bull  or 
cow,  and  is  used  by  lis  in  contempt  for  small  cattle  ;  as 
Jiefyl,  the  Welsh  term  for  a  horse,  is  used  for  a  worthless 
horsej  any  animal  small  below  the  natural  growth  of  its 
kind. 

RUPEK',  *.  an  Indian  coin,  value  2s.  3d. 

RU'PTION,  *.  \ritpt«s,  from  rumpo,  to  break,  Lai.]  a 
breach. 

RU'PrURE,  s.  [Fr.  ruiitus,  from  mmpo,  to  bi'cak,  Lat.] 
the  act  of  breaking  ;  the  slate  of  a  thing  bursting.  A 
broach  of  peace,  or  act  of  hostility.  An  eruption  of  the 
gilt  ;  hernia. 

To  RU  PTURE,  V.  «.  to  break  ;  to  burst ;  to  suffer  dis- 
riiiitioH. 

RUFfURRWORT.i.a  plant,  of  which  the  British  spe- 
cies are  three,  viz.  the  smooth,  ron^h,  and  sea  rupturewort. 
The  first  of  these  species  is  a  little  saltish  and  astringent, 
and  increases  the  secretions  by  the  kidneys.  The  juice  is 
said  to  take  away  specks  in  the  eyes.  The  least  rupture- 
wort, otherwise  called  allseed,  is  the  little  flax  found  in  wet 
gravelly  soil,  and  flowers  in  August. 

RU'R.AL,  u,  [Fr.  ruralis,  from  rm,  the  country,  Lat.]  be- 
longing to,  existing  in,  or  resembling  the  country. 

RURA'LITY,  RURALNESS,  s.  the  quality  of  being 
rural. 

RURl'COLIST,  *.  [from  Viw,  the  country,  and  coh,  to 
cultivate,  Lat.l  an  inhabitant  of  the  country. 

RURl'GENOUS,  a.  [fromjvM,  the  country,  and  gigno,  to 
generate,  Lat.]  born  in  the  country. 

RUSE,  (riize)  s.  fFr.J  cunning  ;  artifice ;  little  stratagem ; 
trick  ;  fraud  ;  deceit. 

RUSH,  s.  [}-itc,  Sax.]  a  plant  of  which  there  are  1 1  English 
species  properly  so  called.  The  blossoms  of  all  the  sorts 
are  brown,  or  approaching  to  blackness.  The  flowering 
rush  is  the  water  gladiole,  having  long  and  narrow  mot- 
leaves,  a  naked  cylindrical  stem,  and  purple  and  w  hite  blos- 
soms. It  is  foutiid  in  muddy  ditches,  and  flowers  in  June. 
The  hare's-tail  rush  is  a  sort  of  coltongrass  found  on  bogs. 
The  least  rush,  called  also  small  Plymouth  rush-grass,  is  a 
species  of  bulrush,  found  on  wet  and  sandy  ground.  Any 
thing  proverbially  worthless. 

To  RUSH,  V,  n.  [hreoscm.  Sax.]  to  move  violently  and 
rapidly. 

RUSH,  *.  a  violent  course  or  motion. 

RU'SH  GRASS,  s.  a  genus  of  the  grasses.  Tlie  long-rooted 
bastard  cyperus,  round  black-headed  bogrush,  brown  bas- 
tartl  cyperus,  compressed  bastard  cyperus,  and  white  flow- 
ered riishgrass,  are  the  British  species. 

RUSHLTGHT,  (i-itsfilu)  s.  a  candle  niadelof  a  rush  strip- 
ped of  its  bark  for  a  wick,  and  dipped  in  tallow. 

RUSHY,  a.  abounding  with  rushes;  madeofrushes. 

RUSK,  s.  [mc,  Sax.]  hard  or  rough  bread  made  for  store. 

RU'SMA,  s.  A  brown  and  light  iron  substance,  with 
half  as  much  quick-lime  steeped  in  water,  'the  Turkish 
women  make  their  psilolhron,  to  take  ofl"  hair. 

RU'SSET,  a.  [rou.iset,  Fr.]  of  a  reddish  brown.  Used  by 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  for  gray.    Coarse,  rustic,  or  homespun. 

RU'SSET,  s.  coarse,  of  country  dress. 

RUSSET,  or  RU'SSETING,  j.  a  name  given  to  severu' 
species  of  pears  or  apples,  on  account  of  their  colour. 

RUSSIA,  (Sushicf)  the.  empire  of,  is  a  large  country 
partly  in  Asia,  and  partly  iu  Europe,  bounded  on  tlie  N.  by 
the  Frozen  Sea  ;  on  the  "S.  by  Great  Tartary,  the  Caspian 
Sea,  and  Persia ;  on  the  E.  by'the  Sea  of  Japan,  and  on  the 
\V.  by  Poland  and  Sweden.    There  were  three  couutrie* 
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that  had  the  nameof  P.ussia;  namely.  Red  Russia;  Wliite 
Russia,  v\liich  comprehends  Lithuania  ;  and  Black  Russia, 
w;hich  comprehends  ihe  governnH-nt  of  Kaluga,  Moscow, 
Tul:i,  kezan, Vobdimir,  and  Yaroilaf;  and  hence  his  ini- 
periai  luajesty  takes  t'le  title  of  emperor  of  all  the  Russias. 
This  empire,  taken  altogether,  that  is,  with  the  conquests 
made  in  Asia,  may  be  likened  to  a  square,  whose  sides  are 
2l)l»  miles  each.^  Tlie  seas  of  Russia  are  the  Baltic,  the 
White  Sea,  the  Frozen  Ocean,  the  Black  Sea,  near  the  fron- 
tiers of  Turkey,  and  the  Caspian  Sea.  There  arc  also  five 
large riveis,  namely,  the  Mieper,  or  Rorislhenes,  which  runs 
between  Lithuania  and  Poland  ;  llie  V>'nlga,  which  runs 
through  the  middle  of  the  country,  and  fnlls  into  the  Caspian 
Sea  ;  the  Don,  which  after  several  turnings  runs  into  Little 
Tartary,  and  falls  into  the  sea  of  ."Vsoph  ;  the  Dune,  whieli 
running  northward  falls  iiito  the  Wliite  Sea  ;  and  the  Oby, 
which  running  north  falls  into  the  Frozen  Ocean.  It  may 
easily  be  conceived  that  a  country  of  such  vast  extent  must 
lie  in  ditterent  climates,  and  that  the  soil  must  be  very  dif- 
ferent. Tlie  most  tertile  part  is  near  the  frontiers  of  Poland  ; 
insoiiuich  that  the  inhabitants  are  able  to  supply  their  neigli- 
bours  with  corn  ;  Ihe  N.  part  is  not  only  more  cold,  but  more 
marshy,  and  overrun  with  forests,  inhabited  chiefly  by  wild 
beasts.  Besides  domestic  animals,  there  are  wild  beeves, 
rein-deer,  martens,  white  and  black  foxes,  weasels,  ermines, 
and  sables,  whose  skins  make  the  hest  furs  in  the  world.  In 
Russia  there  ate  also  large  quantities  of  cotton  and  silk,  with 
which  they  make  all  sorts  of  sUifl's;  the  other  merchandises 
are  skins,  furs,  Russia-leather,  talc,  tallow,  hemp,  llussia- 
cloth,  honey,  wax,  and  almost  all  tlie  merchandise  of  China, 
India,  Persia,  Turkey,  and  some  European  countries.  The 
inhabilanls  in  general  are  robust,  well-shaped,  and  of  pretty 
gr)od  complexions  ;  they  are  great  eaters,  and  very  fond  of 
brandy.  Flicy  were  formerly  the  most  ignorant  brutish 
people  in  the  world  ;  but  they  are  making  a  rapid  progress 
in  every  social  and  elegant  improvement  and  refinciiient. 
Their  religion  is  that  of  the  Greeks,  and  they  depended  for- 
merly on  the  (iieek  patriarch,wbo  resided  at  Constantinople. 
The  church  is  governed  by  a  patriarch,  and  under  biin  there 
are  four  metropolitans,  and  eight  archbishops.  The  emperor 
or  empress  is  an  absolute  and  despotic  sovereign,  and  all  Ihe 
subjects  are  reckoned  slaves.  The  ordinary  revenue  of  this 
vast  empire  is  20,(X)0,000  of  rubles,  which  is  partly  drawn 
from  contributions,  partly  from  duties  on  merchandises,  and 
partly  from  farms.  The  orders  of  knighthood  arc  that  of 
St.  Andrew,  St.  Catharine,  and  St.  Alexander Newski, which 
are  all  of  late  institution.  The  punishment  of  their  criminals 
is  very  barbarous,  nor  have  they  always  the  privilege  of  a 
fair  trial,  for  they.extort  confessions  by  racks  and  tortures. 
For  the  additions  made  to  this  empire  by  the  partition  of 
Poland,  see  Poland. 

RUST,  s.  \riist,  Sax.]  the  red  scales  of  iron  owing  to  mois- 
ture. Tlie  calx  or  flour  of  any  metal.  Loss  of  power  by 
inactivity.    Matter  bred' by  corruption. 

To  RUST,  v.  n.  to  have  its  surface  corroded  or  tarnished. 
To  degenerate  er  grow  inactive  by  idleness.  Actively,  to 
make  rusty. 

RU'STIC,  a.  '(riistiaii,  from  ms,  the  country,  Lat.]  rural ; 
country.  Rude  or  unpolLte.  Savage.  Artless ;  simple. 
Plain  or  unadorned.  • 

RU'STIC,  s.  a..clown  or  lyipolished  countryman.  In  ar- 
chitecture, a  kind  of  building  in  imitation  of  nature,  parti- 
cularly when  the  stones  in  the  face  of  a  building  are  hatched 
or  picked  with  the  point  of  a  hammer. 

RU'STICAL,  a.  [riisticus,  from  rus,  the  country,  Lat.] 
rough  ;  savage  ;  unpolite. 

RUSTICALLY,  nrf.  savagely:  inelegantly;  rudely. 

To  RU'STICATE,  v.  u.  Irusticor,  from  iiis,  the  country, 
I^t.]  to  reside  in  the  country.  Actively,  to  banish  into  tlie 
country. 

RUSTICITY,  s.  [riisticita),  from  rus,  the  country,  Lat.j 
the  quabties  of  one  who  lives  in  the  country.  Broadness  o»" 
proiiiinciatiou  i  rudeness  of  manners.  Rural  appearance. 
Simplicity. 
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RU'STiNES'^,  *.  the  quality  or  slate  of  boinj;  rusty. 

To  RU'S'l'LK,  {iSutl)  V.  11.  [hristlan,  Sax.]  t<)  make  a  noise 

like  that  oC  silk,  wiienbrusliii);(agaiMst  any  thin;,';  like  that 

ollivefs  when  blouii  by  the  wnid,  or  that  of  a  htdj;';  wlicn 

|)iercc<l  by  a  bejst. 

RU'.STY,  fl.  covered  with  rust.    Impaired  by  inactivity. 

KU'.STYBaCK,  J.  agenusofthcffnis.Tlielorkrd,  hairy, 
»nd  marsh  rustv  back,  are  the  Englisii  species.  The  two  first 
species  are  found  in  the  clefts  of  rocLs,  and  tlie  latter  iu 
turfbofjs. 

'lo  RUT,  V.  n.  [from  rut,  Fr.]  to  liave  a  desire  of  coming 
lo:;ether,  applied  todecr. 

RUT,  s.  (see  the  verb)  the  copulation  of  deer.  A  hole 
worn  bv  the  trsck  l.f  a  wheel,  from  route,  Fr. 

J'  U  THIN,  or  RuTHYN,  a  town  of  Denbighshire,  15  miles 
S.  W.  of  llolv  well,  and  206  N.  W.  of  London.  Market  on 
-Monday. 

RUTLANDSHIRE,  the  smallest  county  of  Kn-I^nd,  15 
miles  in  length,  and  11  in  breadth.  It  is  supposed  lo  have 
received  its  name  from  the  red  colour  of  the  soil,  which,  in 
some  parts,  is  a  sort  of  ruddle,  staining  the  fleeces  of  the 
sheep.  It  is  bounded  on  IheW.  by  Lciceslersliire ;  on  the 
N.  by  Nottinghainshireand  Lincolnshire,  and  ontiie  K.  and 
S.  E.  by  Lincolnshire  and  Northamptonshire.  It  contains 
48  parishes  and  two  market-towns.  The  air  is  very  good, 
aitd  the  soil  rich,  producing  excellent  corn,  and  feedin;;  a 
great  number  of  cattle  and  sheep.  Tiie  principal  rivers  are 
the  Welland  and  the  Gnash,  or  Wash.  Oakham,  iu  tlie  fer- 
tile vale  of  Catniose,  is  the  county  town. 

IIDTII,  (jut/Q  «.  [from  me]  mercy;  ji'ty  ;  tenderness  ; 
sorrow  for  the  misery  of  another.    Outofuse. 

UUTIirUL,  a.  rueful;  woeful;  sorrowfdl. 

KUTHFULLY,  ad.  woefully  ;  sadly.    Soi  rowfully 

RUTIILKSS.  n.  cruel ;  pitiless;  barbarr.i?. 

RDTHLESSLY,  ad.  cruelly  ;  barbarously. 

RUTIILKSSN  KSS,  s.  want  of  pity. 

RUTTIER,  *.  [roHtiere,  Fr.J  a  direction  of  tiie.rOad  or 
course  at  sea. 

RUTTISH,  a.  wanton  orlecrierous. 

RY'K,  s.  [rt/ge.  Sax.]  a  coarse  kind  of  bread  com.  A 
disease  in  hawks. 

RYE,  a  town  in  Sussex,  with  two  markets,  on  Wtduts- 
day  and  Saturday.  It  is  one  of  the  cinque  ports,  ami  is 
governed  by  a  mayor  and  jurats,  and  sends  2  menibei^  *■,• 
parliament.  It  is  34  miles  S.  E.  by  S.  of  Tunbridgc, .  a:;d 
fcion  the  same  point  from  London. 

ll\'E'G.\TE,  a  town  jn  Surry,  with  a  market-house, 
V  liicli  was  formerly  a  chapel  dedicated  to  Thomas  a  Becket. 
The  neijjhbourhood  abounds  « itii  fullerk-earth  and  medici- 
irai  plants.  It  is  ch.-irmini,'ly  situated  in  llie  vale  of  Ilolmes- 
<hde,  \<i  miles  E.  of  Guildford,  and  21  S.  of  J-^ondon.  Mar- 
ket on  'J'liesday,  and  a  monthly  one  on  Wednesday, 

flYE'GRASS,  t.  a  sort  of  jjrass. 

S. 

SIS  the  eighteenth  letter,  and  fourteenth  consonant  of  our 
alphabet.  In  the  beginningof  a  word,  i  has  ijjvariably 
its  natural  and  jjenuine  sound  ;  in  the  middle  of  it,  it  is 
sometimes  uttered  with  a  stronger  appulse  of  the  ton,[{ue  to 
t'le  palat«r,  like  z  ;  as,  rcse,  prose,  rosy,  eaiier,  miser,  iiosel, 
rrn(leiU,buti/,  &c.  In  the  end  of  monosyllables  it  sometimes 
sounds  like  s ;  as  in  t!iis,  thus,  &c.  and  sometimes  like  z  ;  us 
in  as,  lias,  is,  his.  Ax.  and  generally  where  es  stands  in  verbs 
ior  cth,  as  gives.  In  some  words  it  is  silent,  as  in  isle,  viscoimt. 
Arc.  At  the  end  of  words  it  is  often  doubled,  whereby  they 
Ifecome  hard  and  harsh  ;  as  in  brass,  hiss,  loss,  r.inss,  trespass, 
&c.  In  writing  or  printing,  the  long/ is  frequently  used 
at  the  beginning  and  middle  of  words,  and  the  short  »■  at  the 
«'nd.  Id  abbreviations,  S  stands  for  soeietas,  or  socius  ;  as 
R.  S.  S.  foi  regia:  societatis  sucius,  i.  c.  fellow  of  the  roval 
society.  In  medicinal  prescriptions  S.  A.  signifies  iccxmdvin 
artem,  i.  e.  according  to  the  rulcof  art.  Used  as  a  inune- 
ra|,  S  antieutly  denoted  seven.    In  books  of  navigation, 
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S.  stands  for  south  ;  S.  F..  for  southeast ;  S.  W.  for  S(>utii- 
we.st,  Ac. 

S.\  15  A'OTII,  *.  ffrom  tzabn,  an  host  or  army,  Heb.J  a  name 
given  lo  God  in  tlie  holv  scriptures,  implying  his  onniipo. 
tence,  or  sole  disposal  of  the  events  of  war,  and  absolute  go- 
vernment of  theanijelic  orders. 

SA'BIJATH,  s.  [trom  sabbath,  rest,  Ueb.|  the  seventh  day 
of  the  week.  A  day  appointed  for  religious  duties,  ilnd  a 
total  cessation  from  work,  in  commemoration  ol^God's  rest- 
ing on  the  seventh  day  ;  but  is  kejil  by  Christians  on  the  first 
day  of  the  week,  in  commemoration  of  Christ  rising  from 
the  dead  on  that  day.  Intermission  of  pain  or  sorrow ; 
lime  of  rest. 

SA'BBA  rilBREAKER,  j.  one  that  violates  the  sabbath, 
by  doing  those  thin;;s  therem  which  are  forbidden  him  to 
do  in  the  holv  scriptures. 

SABBATICAL,  a.  [from  sahbath,  rest,  Heb.J  resembling 
the  sabbath;  enjoying  or  bringing  intermission  of  labour. 

SABBA'TlSM.o.  {sahbctum,  Lat.  from  sabbath,  rest,  Heb.J 
rigid  observance  of  the  sabbath  superstiliously. 

S.A'BliVE,  «.  [sahinc,  Fr.  tahitui,  Lat.]  a  plant,  the  same 
with  saviw. 

SA'IMJ.O,  (sail)  s.  [zibi-lla,  Lat.]  fur.  In  zoology,  a  black 
sptcics  of  w.-.iscl  which  iidialTils  the  northern  parts  of 
Asia,  lid  A  mcrica.  Their  furs  are  esteemed  more  valuable 
than  that  of  any  other  animal. 

SA'BLE,  (sdbT)  a.  [sable,  Fr.J  black.  Used  mostly  by 
heridds  and  poets. 

SA'BLESTAN,  a  province  of  Persia,  S.  of  Candahar.  It 
is  a  mountainous  CQuntry,  little  known  to  Europeans. 

SA'BLIERE,  s.  [Fr.]  is  a  piece  of  timber  as  long,  but  not 
as  thick,  as  a  beam.    A  sand-pit. 

SABRE,  (saber)  s.  [sabre,  Fr.]  a  scymetar,  or  swoid  with 
a  convex  edge ;  a  faulchion. 

SABULO'SITY,  i.  ffrom  iaWtim,  sand,  Lat.]  sandincss  ; 
grittiness. 

S.VBULOUS,  a.  [from  sebulum,  sand,  Lat.]  sandy  or 
gritty. 

SACCA'DE,  (sMdde)  *.  [Fr.]  a  violent  oheck  given  to  a 
horse,  by  tightening  the  reins  very  suddenly. 

SA'CCHARINE,  {saltkariiie)  a.  [from  sacehariim,  sugar, 
Lat.]  possessing  the  taste  or  any  other  qualities  of  sugar. 

SACCHOL'A'CTiC,«.  in  chymistry,  belonging  to  raurus 
cr  giKii. 

S.\  CCHOLATES,  s.  in  chymistry,  salts  formed  by  the 
combnialionofaBy  base  with  saccholactic acid.  ' 

SACERDOTAL,  a.  |frora  sucerdos,  a  priest,  Lat.J  belong- 
ing to  priesthood ;  priestly. 

S.A  CHEL,  J.  a  small  leather  bag,  used  by  children  to 
carry  their  books  in. 

SA'CHEM,  s.  a  name  given  to  a  chief,  or  prince,  among 
the  West  Indians. 

SACK,  s,  [sah,  Heb.  sakhes,  Gr.  saceits,  Lat.  sac,  Fr.  uch, 
Brit.  sa!c,  .Sax.  saco,  Port.  &c.  Ac.  It  is  observed  of  this 
word,  that  it  is  found  in  almost  all  languages,  aud  is  there- 
fore conceived  lo  be  antediluvian]  a  large^^bag.  The  mea- 
sure of  three  bushels.  A  loose  robe  worn  by  a  woioan. 
A  kind  of  sweet  wine,  from  see,  Fr.  The  act  of  storming, 
phindering,  or  pillaging  a  town.  Pillage  or  plunder,  from 
tacur,  Span. 

To  SACK,  r.  a.  to  put  up  in  bags.  To  take  by  storm  ; 
lo  ninndcr,  pillage,  lay  waste,  or  destroy. 

SA'CKBUT,  s.  [sacabiiche.  Span,  sambuca,  Lat.  sambuque, 
Fr.J  a  musical  instrument  of  the  wind  kind,  resembling  a 
trumpet  in  its  use,  but  difl'ering  from  it  in  form  and  size. 

S.V'CKCLOTH,^.  coarse  cloth  of  which  sacks  are  made, 
formerly  worn  in  times  of  public  fasting  and  lamentation. 
SA'CKER,  s.  one  that  takes  and  pillages  a  town. 
SA'CKPOSSET,  /.  a  posset  made  of  milk,  sack,  and 
some  other  ingredients. 

SA'CR  \MENT,  s.  [saercment,  Fr.  sacramentum,  from  sacer, 

holy,  and  nmis,  mind,  Lat.J  an  oath  or  any  other  ceremony 

pro'ducing  a  strong  and  lasting  obligation.    An  outward  and 

visible  sign  of  an  inward  and  spiritual  grace,  given  unto  wk 
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orflained  I).v  Clirist  liimscir,  and  received  as  a  pledge  to  as- 
sure us  of  the  reception  of  such  grace.  Tile  eucharist  or 
lioiy  cpinniunioi). 

SACllAME'NTAL,  a.  \sacramvutal ox  tacramentel,  Fr.]  be- 
longing to  tile  !>acraraent. 

SACRAME'NTALLY,  ad.  after  the  manner  of  a  sacra- 
ment. 

SA'CRED,  a.  \tarre,  Fr.  tacer,  Lat.J  set  apart  for  holy 
uses.     Consecrated  ;  holy.     Inviolable. 
SA'CllEDLY,  ad.  inviolably  ;  religioubly. 
SA'CKEDNESS,  s.  holiness  ;  sanctity. 
SACIUi'lC,  a.  [sacrijicus,  Lat.J  employed  in  sacrifice. 
SAORI'FICABLE,  a.  capable  of  being  offered  in  sacri- 
fice. 

SACRIFIC.\TOR,  s.  [sacrijicatmr,  Fr.  from  sacer,  holy, 
and/«fio,  to  make,  Lat.]  sacrificer ;  otl'erer  of  sacriticc. 

To  SA'CKiriCE,  V.  a.  \sacri/icer,  Fr.  from  saccr,  holy,  and 
fttcio,  to  make,  Lat.J  to  offer  any  ihing  to  lieaTcn.    To  de- 
stroy or  give  up  for  the  sake  of  something*  else.    To  kill. 
To  devote  with  loss.     Neuterly,  to  make  offerings  to  God. 
SA'CIUFICE,  s.  [Fr.  from  sacer,  holy,  and yacio,  to  make, 
Lat.J  I  lie  act  of  otfering  to  heaven.     Any  thing  offered  to 
lieaven.     Any  tiling  iPestroyed  or  quitted  for  the  sake  of 
something  else.     Any  thing  destroved. 
SACK  I FI C  RR,  s.  one  t  hat  sacrifices. 
SA(;RIFrCL'\L,  (sacn/ishial)  a.  performing  sacrifice; 
belonging  to  sacrifices. 

SA'CRILEGE,  s.\Fr.  from  sarer,  holy,  and  le^o,  to  steal, 
Lat.]  the  crime  of  taking  any  thing  dedicated  to  divine  wor- 
ship, or  profaning  any  l"hing  sacred. 

SACRILE'GIOUS;  a.  [from  sncn;  holy,  and  Ifgo,  to  steal, 
Lat.]  polluted  with  the  crime  of  sacrilege;  violating  things 
•acred. 

.SACRILE'GIOUSLY,  ad.  profanely;  in  a  sacrilegious 
manner.      • 

SA'CRIST,  or  SA'CRISTAN,  f.  [sacristain,  Fr.]  one  that 
has  the  charge  or  care  of  the  utensils  or  moveables  of  a 
■church. 

SA'CRISIT,  f.  \sacrislie,  Fr.]  an  apartment  where  the 
'consecrated  vessels  or  moveables  of  a  church  are  kept.  A 
vestry. 

SAD,  a.  [the  etymology  uncertain;  probably  a  contrac- 
tion for  tagged,  heavy,  burdened,  overwhelmed,  from  To 
Mg-,  to  load]  full  of  sorrow.  Melancholy;  gloomy.  Grave; 
serious.  Calamitous ;  afflictive.  Dark,  applied  to  colour. 
Ileavy  ;  weighty.  "  More  (arf  than  lump  of  lead."  Fairy 
Queen. 

'I'o  SA'DDEN,  (sddii)  V.  a.  to  make  sorrowful,  melancholj', 
or  gloomy.  To  darken.  To  make  cohesive,  applied  to 
land. 

SAT>DLE,  (sadT)  s.  \stt(H,  Sax.  sadel,  Fr.  |  tlie  seat  put  on 
a  horse's  back  for  a  person  to  sit  on. 

To  SA'DDLE,  (siidl)  v.  a.  to  cover  with,  or  put  on  a  sad- 
dle.   Figuratively,  to  load  or  burden. 

SA'DDLEBACKED,  a.  hunch-backed,  applied  to  men. 
Having  the  back  low,  and  the  head  and  neck  raised,  applied 
to  a  horse. 

SADDLER,  or  SA'DDLEMAKER,  *.  one  that  makes 
raddles. 

SAT)DUCEES,  an  heretical  sect  among  the  Jews,  oppo- 
site both  in  principles  and  every  thing  else  to  the  Pharisees. 
They  were  so  called,  say  some,  from  Sadock,  the  supposed 
founder  of  their  sect;  or  according  to  others,  from  Heb. 
t^tsdek)  a  word  signifying  j?«t/ce.  They  held  the  most  ira- 
pi«ns  tenets  in  religion.  They  denied  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  and  even,  like  the  Epicureans,  a  future  stale  ;  affirm- 
ing, as  the  others  did,  that  the  human  soul  perished  with 
the  body.  They  utterly  denied  the  existence  of  angels,  and 
of  all  spirits  except  of  God.  This  dangerous  and  wicked 
Iieresy,  as  many  learned  men  think,  was  occasioned  by  their 
wilfully  mistaking  the  doctrine  of  their  master  Sochaeus, 
who  used  to  press  upon  his  disciples  the  disinterested  love 
of  virtne,  insisting,  that  men  ought  to  serve  God,  not  as 
juwcciiary  slaves  do  their  masters,  through  fear,  and  lor 
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their  own  advantage,  but  for  his  own  sake,  and  for  pure 
love  of  virtue,  without  any  expectation  of  rewanl.  'I'his 
doctrine,  harmless  in  itself  led  (hem  to  conchuli ,  iliou-jh 
falsely,  that  their  roaster  had  absolutely  denied  am  state 
of  future  rewards.  In  consequence  of  t'l-'ir  other  princi- 
ples, they  denied  likewise  the  providence  of  God,  or  tliathe 
concerned  himself  in  any  sense  with  the  aflairr,  of  merl. 
These  atheistical  principles  rendered  them  justly  odious 
to  the  people.  How  they  could  deny  u  divine  providence 
is  very  unaccountable,  since  they  receiwd  as  inspired  writ- 
ings the  Pentateuch,  or  five  boots  of  Moses,  which  are  one 
continued  history  of  the  exercise  of  such  a  divind  interpo- 
sition in  the  affairs  of  the  world. 
SA'DLY,  ad.  miserably  ;  mournfully. 

SA'DNESS,«.  the  state  of  a  person  in  affliction.  Melan- 
choly look  ;  dejection  of  mind.  Seriousness,  or  sedate 
gravity. 

SAFE,  a.  [sanf,  Fr.  talvus,  Lat.]  free  from  danger,  hurt, or 
loss.    Secure.  ^ 

SAFE, ».  a  place  to  put  victuals  in  free  from  mice,  &c.  a 
pantrv  ;  a  buttery. 

S.\FEC0'NDIJCT,  *.  a  guard  through  an  enemy's  coun- 
try.    Coiivoy.     A  pass. 

SATEGUARD,  s.  defence  or  security  from  danger.  A 
convov.     A  pass,  or  warrant  to  pass. 

SA^FELY,  ud.  with  ?afety. 

SA'FENESS,  s.  the  quality  of  being  free  from  danger. 

SATETY',  s.  freedom  Irom  danger  or  hurt.  Cu.stody,  or 
the  state  of  being  secured  from  escaping. 

SATFRON,*.  [safrau,  Fr.  saphur,  Arab.]  a  flower  or 
plant  which  isiused  in  medicine,  and  for  tincturing  any 
thing  yellow.    See  Crocus. 

SA'FFRGN,  a.  vellow,  or  of  the  colour  of  saffron. 

SA'FFRON-^VALDEN.    See  Walden. 

To  SAG,  I),  fl.  to  hang  heavy.    Actively,  to  load. 

SAGA'CIOUS,  {tagashioiu)  a.  [sagax,  J.,at.]  quick  of 
scent  or  thought.     Acute  in  making  discoveries. 

S.\GA'C10USLY,  {tagdsliioiisly)  ad.  with  quick  scent, 
With  acnteness  of  penetration. 

SAGA'CIOL'SNESS,  {sagiishiousHcss)  s.  the  quality  of 
being  sagacious. 

SAGA'CITY,  s.  Uagax,  sagacious,  Lat.J  quickness  of 
scent.  Acuteness  of  discovery,  or  apprehension.  The  fa- 
culty by  which  we  find  out  intermediate  ideas,  to  discover 
the  connexion  between  each  link  of  the  chain,  whereby  the 
extremes  are  held  together. 

SA'GAMORE,  *.  aking'or  supreme  ruler  among  the  In- 
dians.   The  juice  of  some  unknown  {)lant  used  in  medicin*. 

SAGE,  s.  [saiige,  Fr.|  an  herb  used  in  cooking. 

SAGE,  a.lsnge,  Fr.]  wise,  grave,  prudent,  discreet. 

SACiE,  s.  Uage,  Fr.J  a  person  of  gravity  and  wisdom. 

SA'GELY,  ad.  gravely  ;  prudently, 

SA'G EN ES.S,  *.  wisdom;  gravity. 

SAGI'TTA,  in  astronomy,  the  Arrow  or  Dart,  a  constel- 
lation of  the  northern  hemisphere,  near  the  Eagle. 

SAGITTAL,  (sagitta[)  a.  [from  sagkut,  an  arrow,  Lat.J 
belonging  to  an  arrow.  In  anatomy,  applied  to  a  suture  of 
the  head,  rcsembliugan  arrow. 

SA'GITTARY,  {sujiltarii)  s.  [Sagittarius,  from  sagilta,  au 
arrow,  Lat.]  a  centaur.  _  The  name  of  one  of  the  southern 
signs  of  the  zodiac,  which  the  sun  enters  on  the  22nd  of 
November. 

SA'GO,  i.  the  pith  of  a  tree  called  Landan,  growing  in 
the  Molucca  Islands  in  the  East  Indies  ;  and  is  of  conside- 
rable use  in  diet,  as  a  restorative  and  iiourislier,        ? 

SA'IC,  *.  \saica,  Ital.  saiqiie,  Vt.]  a  Turkish  vessel  used  in 
carrying  merchandise. 

SAID,  pret.  and  part.  pass,  of  Say. 

SAIL,  s.  [segl,  Sax.  sei/l,  Belg.J  a  piece  of  canvass  which 
catches  the  wind,  and  by  that  means  moves  a  vessel  on  the 
water.  In  poetry,  a  «ing.  A  -^liip  or  vessel.  To  strikt 
sail,  is  to  lower  the  sail ;  and  used  figuratively,  for  abatiug 
of  pomp  or  superiority. 

To  SAIL,  V.  It,  to  move  by  means  ol  sails.    To  pass  by 
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water.    To  swim.    To  pass  alonj;  smoothly.    Actively,  to 
l»ass  bv  means  of  sails.    To  pass  through. 

SA'iLKR,  or  SA'ILOR,  *.  [gailer  is  most  agreeable  to  ana- 
loKV,  but  <ai/<M"  is  most  coininonly  used  I  a  seaman.  SyNOV. 
^<((7or  is' used  with  most  propriety  with  respect  to  the  com- 
mon men  ;  or,  in  the  sea  phrase,  those  before  the  mast. 
Seamen  agrees  best  with  regard  to  the  superior  class  of  the 
ship's  company,  such  as  the  otticers,  boatswain,  gunner,  &c. 
Mariner  relates  more  to  those  who  gain  their  livelihood  at 
sea,  but  who  are  generally  their  own  masters  ;  as  fishermen. 
We  say,  an  able  sat/or  ;  an  evpert  seatmin;    a  bold  murmer. 

S.VILYARD,  i.  the  pole  on  which  the  sail  is  extended. 

S.\1NT.  t.  [from  sunctus,  holy,  Lat.]  a  person  eminent  for 
pi«ty  and  virtue. 

To  S.^INT,  V.  <i.  to  number  or  reckon  among  the  saints  ; 
to  canonize.    Neuterly,  toact  witii  a  shew  of  piety. 

SA'INTED,  a.  holv  ;  reckoned  among  the  saints. 

SA'INTFOIN,  or  SAINFOIN,  *.  [Fr.j  a  genus  of  plants 
of  which  there  are  several  species,  but  only  one,  viz.  the 
fock'shead  saintfoin,  a  native  of  England.  It  has  winged 
leaves,  prickly  shells  containing  one  seed,  and  red  blos- 
soms. It  is  cultivated  like  clover  for  feeding  cattle,  and 
<s  particularly  advantageous  in  dry  hilly  situations,  and 
vhalky  soils. 

St.  JAMES'  WORT,  ».  a  plant;  a  species  of  groundsel. 

St.  JOHN'S  WORT,  s.  a  plant.  Several  species  of  tut- 
san go  bv  this  name. 

SA'tNTLY,  ad.  like  a  saint ;  becoming  a  saint. 

SA'INTONG,  a  ci-devant  province  of  France,  about  62 
miles  in  length,  and  30  in  breadth.  The  river  Charente 
runs  through  the  middle  of  it,  and  renders  it  one  of  the  finest 
and  most  fertile  tracts  in  France,  abounding  in  the  various 
»orts  of  corn  and  fruits  ;  and  they  make  liie  best  salt  here 
n  Europe.  It  now  forms,  with  the  late  province  of  Aunis, 
the  department  of  Lower  Charente. 

SA'INTSHIP,  s.  the  character  or  qualities  of  a  s?.>nt. 

SAKE,  ».  [sac,  Sax.  stecke,  Belg.]  final  cause,  eiul,  or  pur- 
pose.   Regard  to  any  person  or  thing. 

SA'KER,  s.  \saher  originally  signifies  a  hawk,  the  pieces 
of  artillery  being  often  denominated  from  birds  of  prey]  a 
small  sort  of  cannon. 

SAL,*.  [Lat.]  salt. — Often  used  in  pharmacy. 

SALA'CIOUS.  (saldshimis)a.  [saUix,  Lat]  lustful. 

SALA'CIOUSLY,(«a/(;sAioi«/i/)flrf.  lecherously  ;  lustfully. 

SALA'CITY,  s.  [salacitas,  Lat.]  lust ;  lechery. 

SA'LAD,  J.  [«a/nf/e,  Fr.]  herbs  which  are  eaten  raw. 

S.\LAMANCA,  an  antient,  large,  handsome,  rich,  and 
populous  city  of  Spain,  in  Leon,  with  a  famous  university, 
consisting  of  24  handsome" colleges.  The  structure,  called 
the  schools,  where  all  sorts  of^ sciences  are  taught,  is  very 
large  and  curious,  and  is  built  of  freestone.  It  is  adorned 
with  magnificent  church-houses,  a  large  public  square,  fine 
fountains,  and  every  thing  else  that  can  contribute  to  the 
beauty  and  commodiousness  of  a  city.  There  were  formerly 
7000  students,  when  the  Spanish  monarchy  was  in  a  flourish- 
ing condition  ;  and  there  are  now  upward  of  4000,  from  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  scholars  are  all  clothed  like 
priests,  having  their  heads  shaved,  and  caps  thereon.  The 
cathedral  is  one  of  the  handsomest  in  Spain,  and  has  a  fine 
steeple.  There  are  also  several  line  convents,  with  church- 
houses  belonging  to  them,  adorned  with  images,  and 
tome  with  curious  pictures.  It  is  seated  partly  in  a  plain, 
and  partly  on  hills,  and  ii  surrounded  by  a  wall.  It 
is  accounted  one  of  t'le  finest  cities  in  the  kingdom. 
The  river 'I'ormcs,  which  vasshes  its  walls,  has  a  bridge  over 
it  300  paces  long,  built  by  the  Romans;  and  without  the 
walls  is  a  fine  Roman  causeway.  It.  is  37  miles  S.  E.  of 
i^liranda,  lOi  S.  of  Leon,  and  88  N.  W.  of  Madrid.  Lat.  41. 
8.  N.  Ion.  .0.  10.  W. 

SALA.VIA'NDER,  *.  {salumaiulre,  Fr.  talamandra,  Lat.J 
an  animal  supposed  to  live  in  the  fire,  and  imagined  to  be 
very  poisonous.  Amlrose  Parcy  has  a  picture  of  the  sala- 
mander, with  a  receipt  for  the  bite  ;  but  there  is  no  such 
«re%turc,  the  name  beiiii^  now  given  to  a  poor  harmless  rep- 


tile. Salamander's  hair,  or  talamander's  Kool,  is  a  kind  o' 
asbestos,  or  mineral  flax. 

SA  LAMA'NDRINE,  a.  reseftibling  a  salamander. 

SAL-AMMONLAC,  s.  in  cbyniistry,  a  drug,  supposed 
by  the  antients  to  be  generated  in  the  sands  near  the  tem- 

Ele  of  Jupiter  Amnion,  in  Lybia,  by  the  urine  of  camels, 
ut  it  is  now  procured  from  a  variety  of  substances.  It  is 
a  combination  of  ammonia  with  the  muriatic  acid. 

SA'LARV,  t.  \salaire,  Fr.  sulariiim,  from  sal,  salt,  Lat. 
because  it  was  an  allowance  given  to  purchase  victuals,  of 
which  salt  was  an  important  article]  stated  hire.  Annual 
or  periodical  payment. 

SALE,  *.  \taal,  Belg.]  the  act  of  selling.  Market,  or 
vent.  Price.  A  public  or  proclaimed  exposition  of  goods 
by  auction  or  at  a  market. 

SALEABLE,  a.  fit  to  be  sold. 

SA'LEABLENESS,  *.  fitness  for  sale. 

SA'LEBROUS,  a.  \salebrusris,  Lat.]  rugged  ;  uneven. 

SA'LESMAN,*.  one  who  sells  clotnes  ready  made.  Onft 
who  sells  cattle  for  others. 

SA'LEWORK,  s.  work  done  in  a  careless  manner,  and 
fit  only  to  be  exposed  in  shops. 

SA'LlANT,  a.  [Fr.J  in  lieraldry,  in  a  leaping  posture.  I« 
fortification,  projecting  beyond  the  other  works. 

SA'LIEN'r,  a.[from4afto,  to  leap,  Lat.J  leaping;  pantingj 
springing  with  a  swift  motion. 

SALIFIABLE,    a.  in  chymistry,  capable  of   forPMng 

SA'LINE,  or  S A'LINOUS,  a.  [talinits,  from  sal,  salt,  Lat.] 
saltish  ;  consisting  of  salt. 

SA'LIQUE  LAW,  (Sdlik)  a  law  made  in  France,  accord- 
ing to  some,  by  king  Pharamond  ;  or,  according  to  others, 
by  Philip  the  Long,  which  rendered  women  incapable  of 
succceeding  to  the  throne. 

SAL'ISBUilY,  {SiiuMerri/)  or  Nevit  Sahum,  a  city,  and 
the  capital  of  Wiltshire,  containing  about  7700  inhabitants  ; 
with  2  markets,  on  Tuesday  and  Saturday.  It  is  a  bishop's 
see,  has  the  title  of  an  earldom,  and  is  pleasantly  situated  on 
the  river  Avon,  that  waters  most  of  the  principal  streets, 
which  are  large  and  spacious.  It  has  several  hanlsomo 
buildings,  particularly  the  cathedral,  which  is  a  stately 
handsome  building  with  a  lofty  spire,  and  conmionly  said 
to  have  as  many  gates  or  doors  as  there  are  luontlis  in 
the  year,  as  many  windows  as  weeks,  and  as  many  pillars 
as  days.  It  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  record'=r,  Ac.  sends 
2  members  to  parliament,  and  is  80  miles  W.  by  S.  ot 
London. 

SALISBURY  PLAIN,  in  Wiltshire,  extends  2.5  miles  K. 
to  Winchester,  and  28  W.  to  Weymouth,  and  in  some 
places  it  is  from  35  to  40  miles  in  breadth.  There  are  so 
many  cross  roads  in  it,  and  so  few  houses  to  take  directions 
from,  that  Thomas,  the  eidith  earl  of  Pembroke,  planted 
a  tree  at  the  end  of  each  mile  stone  from  hence.to  Shaftsbury, 
for  the  traveller's  guide.  That  part  of  it  about  the  city  is 
a  chalky  down,  like  East  Kent.  The  other  parts  are  noted 
for  feeding  ntmierous  flocks  of  sheep,  some  of  which  contain 
from  3000  to  .0000  each,  and  several  farmers  hereabouts 
have  two  or  three  such  flocks.  By  feeding  the  sheep  upon 
the  lands,  after  they  are  turned  up  with  the  plough,  they 
become  verv  fruitful,  and  bear  very  good  wheat  and  other 
grain.  In  this  plain,  beside  the  famous  Stonehcnge,  are 
traces  of  many  Romish  and  British  antiquities. 

SALIVA,  i.  [Lat.]  the  fluid  by  which  the  mouth  and 
tongue  are  moiitened.     Spittle.    Anv  thing  spit. 

SALIV'AL,  or  SALIVARY,  o.  relating  to  or  consisting 
of  spittle. 

To  SA'LI  VATE,  v.  a.  to  evacuate  the  spittle.  To  bring 
on  a  spitting  bv  art. 

SALIVA'TION,  t.  Jsalivatio,  frnm  saliva,  spittle,  Lat.) 
a  secretion  of  spittle.  The  state  of  a  person  who  is  under 
cure  for  any  venereal  or  scrofulous  complaint,  by  secreting 
spittle. 

SALlTOrS,  n.  \salicosus,  from  sidira,  spittle,  Lat.J  havii^ 
the  nature  of  spittle;  consisting  of  spittle. 
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SALI.rE',  inanlicnt  town  of  Fez,  in  Africa,  long  noted 
for  its  roters,  or  pirates,  vvho  make  prizes  of  all  Christian 
jjiips  liial  tliey  meet,  except  there  i»  a  treaty  to  the  con- 
trary. It  is  150  miles  S.  of  Gibraltar.  Lat.  34.  5.  N.  Ion. 
ii   ^8  \V. 

SA'LLKT,  or  SA'LLETINXi,  *.  corrupted  from  salad, 
and  of  the  same  siijniticiitioii. 

SA'LLOW,  {tdllo)  s.  [sdlir,  Lat.]  a  tree  of  the  willow 
kind. 

SALLOW,  (sallo)  s.  {mlo,  black,  Teut.]  sickly,  morbid. 
Of  a  greenish  yellow. 

S A'LLOWNT.SS,  (sallonns)  s.  yellowness ;  sickly  paleness. 

SA'LLOWTHOUN,  s.  a  shrub,  also  called  sea  buckthorn. 
The  connnun  sallowthorn  is  a  kind  of  willow. 

SALLY,  *.  sallie,  Fr.j  an  unexpected  issue  or  eruption 
from  a  place  besieged.  A  range  or  excursion.  A  flight, 
applied  to  wit.    An  escape,  frolic,  or  extrava^'ant  flifjht. 

To.SA'LLY,  t).  M.  to  burst  out  suddenly  from  a  place  be- 
sieged. 

SA'LLYPOR.T,  s.  a  prate  from  which  sallies  are  made. 

SAI^MAGU'NDI,  »•.  [corrupted  from  selon  m/m  /rout,  Fr.l 
accoranis:  to  my  taste  ;  or  c' est  a  mon  guiit]  a  mixture  oi 
••hopped  meat,  salmon,  pickled  herrings,  &c. 

»SA'LMON,  s.  \salmo,  Lat.'j  a  large  river  tish. 

SA'LMONTllOUT,  t.  a  trout  somewhat  resembling  a 
salmon. 

SALON'ICHL  formerly  called  Thessalonica,  a  sea- 
port of  Turkey  in  Europe,  and  capital  of  Macedonia,  with 
an  archbishop's  see.  It  is  large,  populous,  and  rich,  being- 
about  10  miles  in  circuuiforence.  It  is  a  iilace  of  great 
trade,  carried  on  principally  by  the  Greek  Christians  and 
the  Jews,  the  former  of  which  form  30  churches,  and  the 
latter  as  many  synagogues :  the  Turks  vilso  have  a  few 
mosques.  The  princi|>al  merchandise  is  silk.  It  is  seated 
at  the  bottom  of  a  "olf  of  the  same  name,  pariiy  on  the  top, 
and  partly  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  near  the  river  Varda,  60 
miles  N.  of  Larissa,  and  270  W.  of  Constantinople.  Lat.  40. 
41.N.  lon.^i2.53.  E. 

SA'LSAFY,  or  SA'LSIFY,  s.  a  provincial  term  for  the 
purple  goatsbcard. 

SALSAMENTA'RIOUS,  a.  \salsttmcnta7-ius,  from  sal,  salt, 
Lat.]  belonging  to  salt  things. 

SALSOA'CID,  a.  [from  W«i«,  salt,  and  acidus,  sour,  Lat.] 
having  a  taste  compounded  of  saltncss  and  sourness. 

SALSU'GINOUS,  a.  \sahiign,  from  sal,  salt,  Lat.]  saltish  ; 
somewhat  salt. 

SALT,  (sault)  s.  [salt,  Goth,  seiiit,  Sax.  sni,  Lat.  sel,  Fr.] 
a  well-known  crystallization  employed  in  curing  meat, 
and  for  various  other  purposes.  In  chyraistry,  an  acid 
combined  with  an  alkali,  an  earth,  or  a  metallic  oxyde.  A 
taste  or  smack.    Figuratively,  wit,  merriment. 

SALT,  (sault)  a.  having  the  taste  of  salt.  Impregnated 
or  seasoned  with  salt.    Lecherous,  from  solar,  Lat. 

To  SALT,  {sault)  V.  a.  to  rub  with  salt.  To  season  with 
salt. 

SA'LTANT,  a.  [from  salto,  to  dance,  Lat.]  jumping  ; 
dancing. 

SA'LTASH,  a  town  of  Cornwall,  seated  on  the  descent 
of  a  steep  hill.  It  consists  of  3  streets,  which  are  washed 
clean  by  every  shower  of  rain.  It  has  some  trade,  espe- 
cially in  malt,  and  is  6  miles  N.  W.  of  Plymouth,  and  220 
\V.  by  S.  of  London.    Market  on  Saturday. 

SALTATION,  s.  [from  salto,  to  dance,  Lat.J  the  act  of 
dancing  or  jumping.    Beat;  palpitation. 

SA'LTCAT,  {saultcat)  s.  a  lump  of  salt,  made  at  the  sal- 
terns, and  given  to  pigeons. 

SA'LTCELLAR,  s.  a  vessel  of  salt  set  on  the  table. 

SA'LTER,(*aufter)i.  one  who  sells  or  makes  salt. 

SA'LTERN,  (saultern)  s.  a  place  where  salt  is  made. 

SA'LTFLEET,  asea-port  of  Lincolnshire,  33  miles  N.  E. 
of  Lincoln,  and  158  N.  of  London.    Market  on  Saturday. 

SA'LTIl'lR,  {sttulter)  s.  \saiiltiere.,  Fr.]  in  heraldry,  a  bear- 
ing in  the  form  of  a  St.  Andrew's  cross. 

SA'LTISH,  a,  somewhat  sau. 
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SA'LTN  F.SS,  (sauUnets)  s.  having  the  taste  of  salt. 

S.VLTPAN,  or  SA'LTPIT,(Mi///«0'.  a  pit  from  whence 
salt  is  (lug. 

.  SALTPETRE,  (sau^'peter)  s.  [from  sal,  salt,  and  peira,  a 
rock,  Lat.]  nitre. 

SALTSBURGH,  a  country  of  Germany,  W.  of  Austria,  S. 
of  Upper  Bavaria,  and  N.  of  Cariiitliia.  It  is  a  mountainous 
country,  but  pretty  fertile,  and  contains  miues  of  copper,  sil- 
ver, and  iron.  No  manner  of  grain  is  sown  here,  but  hay  of 
a  very  peculiar  goodness  is  produced  in  every  part.  Here 
are  considerable  manufactures  of  s'.er  1  and  brass,  as  appears 
from  the  astonishi^  number  of  swords,  sabres,  nuiskels, 
cannon,  Ac.  which  are  to  be  seen  in  the  armories  all  over  the 
country.  It  extends  about  100  miles  in  length,  and  60  in 
breadth.    The  |iriiicipal  town  isof  the  same  name. 

SA'LTZBURGH,  a  large  and  antient  town  of  Germany,  in 
the  oircleof  Bavaria,  capital  of  a  territory  of  the  same  name, 
under  the  archbishop  of  Salt  zburgb,  who  isa  sovereign  princ?. 
It  is  .populous,  well-built,  and  seated  on  a  mountain.  The 
archbishop's  palace  is  a  superb  structure,  has  a  magnificent 
garden,  adorned  with  statues,  and  planted  with  uncommon 
trees.  This  is  his  summer  house,  but  that  for  winter  cor»- 
tains  IGJ  apartments,  all  richly  furnished,  without  reckoa^ 
ing  the  halls  and  galleries.  The  university  partly  depends 
on  Hie  benedictine  monks,  who  have  a  fine  library  in  their 
monastery.  In  1737,  a  separate  college  was  built  here  for 
young  gentlemen.  The  cathedral  is  built  here  of  freestone 
and  marble,  and  coutahis  5  organs.  Near  Sallzbtirg  are 
some  considerable  salt  works.  It  is  seated  on  the  river 
Saltz,  46  miles S.  by  \V.  of  J'aasaw,  and  140  W.  S.  by  \V.  oT 
Vienna. 

SA;LVA  BILITY,  s.  possibility  of  being  saved. 

SA'LVAIJLl'j,  a.  [from  salvo,  "to  save,  Lat.]  possible  to  be 
received  toeverlastmg  life. 

SA'LVADOR,  a  town  of  Congo,  capital  of  the  county 
of  Pemba,  with  a  large  palace,  v. here  the  king  resides,  and 
a  Portuguese  bishop.  It  coiiiains  several  churches,  and 
about  40,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  4000  are  white.  The 
Portuguese  live  in  a  quarter  by  themselves.  It  is  seated 
on  a  cragcy  mountain,  in  lat.  6.  60.  S.  and  Ion.  16.  89.  E. 

SA'LVAtil";,  s.  [from  salro,  to  save,  Lat.J  money  paid  by 
the  owners  for  retaking  a  vessel  from  an  enemy ;  or  for 
saving  goods  from  the  danger  of  the  sea'. 

SALVA'TION,  s.  [from  salvo,  to  save,  Lat.]  preserva- 
tion from  eternal  miserv.  Reception  to  a  state  of  happiness. 

SA'LVATORY,  s.  [salvatoire,  Fr.]  a  place  where  any 
thing  is  preserved. 

SALU'BIUOUS,  a.  [salubj-is,  from  sah(s,  health,  Lat.] 
wholesome  ;  «4)romoting  orcoutifming  health. 

SALCJ'BRITY,  s.[salubritas,  from  salus,  health,  Lat.jtho 
qnalityof  promoting  health. 

SALVE,  (sav)  s.  [from  sah<us,  safe,  Lat.]  any  glutinous 
matter  applied  to  wounds.    Figuratively,  help  or  remedy. 

To  SALVE,  ».  a.  to  cure  with  medicines.  To  help  ;  t<» 
remedy.    To  help  something  by  an  excuse  or  reservation. 

SA'LVER,  s.  a  vessel  on  which  glasses  or  other  things  at,e 
presented  to  guests. 

SA'LVO,  s.  [Lat.  a  form  used  in  granting  any  thing]  an  ex 
ception,  excuse,  or  reservation. 

S.VLUTARINESS,  *.  wholesomeness,  or  the  quality  of 
promoting  health. 

SALUTARY,  «.  [from  sahis,  health,  Lat.J  wholesome  ; 
promoting  or  contributing  to  health. 

SALUTATION,  s.  [Fr.  from  sahuo,  to  salute,  Lat.]  the 
actor  stvlc  of  saluting  ;  greeting;  salute. 

To  SALUTE,  V.  a.  [from  salus,  health,  Lat.J  to  pay  s  pep- 
son  a  compliment,  or  wish  them  well,  at  meeting.  Tojjrutl ; 
to  hail.    To  please  or  gratify.    To  kiss. 

SALUTE,  t.  salutation  ;  greeting.    A  kiss. 

SA  LIJTER,  s.  he  who  salutes. 

SALUTITEROUS,  «.  [from  salus,  health,  and  fero,  to 
bring,  Lat.l  healthful;  conducive  to  health. 

SA'MARCAND,  or  SA'MACAND,  [called  also  M.\- 
WABALNAHB.J  supposed  to  be  the  Mar.^k  andus  <>I  the 
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antienf  5,  a  very  large  and  well  peopled  city  of  Asia,  caj)hjl 
of  a  kiiii;(loni  of  the  same  name,  in  tiie  country  of  the 
lisibeek  Tartars,  with  a  famous  academy  of  sciences,  to 
winch  the  Mahoaiefaus  reiort  to  study,  from  all  the  neigh- 
bouring countries.  Many  of  the  houses  are  built  of  stone, 
and  it  is  fortified  with  strong  bidwarks  of  earth.  It  was 
loruierly  the  seat  of  Tamerlane  the  Great,  as  it  now  is  of  a 
l^aitar  "prince,  and  carries  on  a  great  trade  with  Persia, 
liindoostan,  Chinese  Tartary,  <H.c.  The  silk  paper  made 
luire  is  in  ^reat  request  throughout  the  East.  Tlie  soil 
produces  pears,  apples,  raisins,  and  melons,  of  an  exquisite 
taste.  It  IS  pleasantly  seated  on  the  river^ogde,  IC>U  miles 
E.  by  N.  of  Bokhara.    Lat.  :?!>.  M-  S.  Ion.  03. 20.  E. 

SA.^4A  RITANS,  a  sect  of  heretical  Jews,  who  inhabited 
the  country  from  which  they  derived  their  name.  They 
preferred  "mount  Gcrizim  to  Jerusaleni,  and  are  said  to 
have  rejected  every  part  of  the  Old  Testament  except  I hf 
live  books  of  Moses. 

Same,  i.  [samo,  Gothic,  tnmmo,  Swed.]  Bot  another; 
identical ;  very  ;  of  the  like  sort,  kind,  or  degree.  Men- 
tioniMl  bffore. 

S  A  M  EN  E.'^S,  *.  identity  ;  the  state  of  being  not  another, 
or  not  diflereut. 

SAMLET,  i.  fa  <liminutive  of salmmt  ;  whence  salmonct, 
Kxsntmmdet,  and  sttmli:t\'i  small  salmon. 

.SAMO<iITiA,a  province  of  Poland,  by  the  Baltic  Sea. 
about  \Th  miles  in  length,  iuul  126  in  brcadih.  It  is  full  of 
forests  and  very  high  mountains,  which  feed  a  great  number 
uf  cattle,  and  produce  a  large  quantity  of  honey.  There 
are  also  very  active  horses,  in  high  esteem.  The  inhabitants 
are  accounted  clownish  and  honest ;  and  thev  will  not  allow 
a  young  woman  to  go  out  in  the  uight,  without  a  candle  in 
her  hand,  and  two  bells  at  her  girdle.  Uossentia  and 
Wormia  are  the  orincipal  places. 

S.AMOI'E'DEN,  The,  once  a  numerous  nation  of  Tar- 
lary,  in  Asia,  but  now  strangoly  dispersed.  They  neit-Iier 
have,  nor  appear  ever  to  have  had,  any  kind  of  regular 
government.  They  have  a  large  head,  a  tlat  face,  nigh 
cheek  bones,  small  eyes,  a  (lat  nose,  a  wide  muiith,  a  yellow 
complexion,  large  ears,  straight,  harsh,  black  liair,  a  short 
neck,  little  or  no  beard,  ai-d  short  legs. 

SA>11',  a.  a  name  given  in  America  to  a  sort  of  bread 
made  of  the  maize,  or  Indian  corn. 

SA'MPHIRE,  *.  an  umbelliferous  plant  found  on  the  sea- 
coast.  Poor  people  on  the  sea-coast  eat  H 'as  a  potherb, 
and  it  is  very  generally  used  as  a  pickle.  The  golden 
samphire  is  a  species  of  elecampane,  Howering  in  August. 
The  marsh  samphfre  is  the  jointed  glasswort.  The  prickly 
samphire,  or  sea  parsnep,  is  a  species  of  the  cchinophora 
wfLiniiicus. 

SA'MPLE,  {sampT)  s.  [from  example]  a  specimen;  a  |>art 
shewed,  that  judgment  maybe  made  oftlie  whole. 

SA'MPLKR,  X.  [eratnular,  Lat.]  a  pattern  of  work.  A 
piece  of  work  wrought  by  girls  to  teach  them  marking,  A-c. 

SA'NABLE,  a.  (from  lano,  to  cure,  Lat.]  curable ; 
remediable. 

SANATION,  t.  [from  tano,  to  cure,  Lat.]  the  act  of 
curing. 

SANATIVE,  a.  [from  tano,  to  cure,  Lat.J  having  the 
power  to  heal  or  cure. 

SAN'CTIFICATION,  t,  [sanetifieation,  Fr.J  the  state  o* 
being  freed,  or  the  act  of  freeing,  from  the  dominion  of  sin. 
The  act  of  making  holy  ;  consecration. 

SA'NCTIFIER,  t.  one  that  sanctifies  or  consecrates. 

To  SA'NCTIFY,  V.  a.  to  free  from  the  pollution  and  powr 
of  sin.  To  free  from  guilt.  To  make  holy.  To  secure 
from  violation. 

SANCTIMO'NIOUS,  a.  [sanctimmtia,  from  tanclta,  holy, 
Lat.]  having  the  appearance  of  a  saint ;  saintly. 

SA'NCTIMONV,  s.  [tanctimonia,  from  sanclus,  holy,  Lat.| 
a  scrupulous  austerity  ;  appearance  of  holiness;   holiues*! 

S.\  NCTION,  {sanluhonS  t.  [from  sawio,  to  ratify,  Lat.] 
the  act  which  confirms  a  thing,  and  makes  it  obligatory. 
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SA'NCTrrUDE,  *.  ffrom  santiut,  holy,  Lat]  bolinest ; 

goodness. 

S.A'NCTITY,  s.  [iimctitas,  from  sanftiis,  holy,  Lat.]  a  state 
of  holiness.  Goodness;  godliness;  purity.  Ad  holy  being; 
angel. 

Sa'NCTUARY,  J.  [lanctuarium,  from  «anrt»»,  holy,  Lat.]. 
a  holy  place.    A  place  of  refuge,  or  protection  ;    asylum. 
Shelter  or  protection. 

SAND,  s.  \)and,  Dan.  and  Belg.]  a  very  small  gritty 
earth.  Particles  of  stone  not  joined,  or  after  being 
joined,  broken  to  powder.  A  barren  country  covered  witn 
sands. 

SATS'DAL,  *.  sandale,  Fr.  tandalium,  Lat.]  a  loose  shoe. 

SA'NDARACH,  (sd)idarak)  s.  \tandara<]ue,  Fr.  sandaraca, 
Lat.J  a  very  beautiful  native  fossil,  often  .injudiciously  con- 
founded with  factitious  red  arsenic,  and  with  the  red  matte* 
formed  by  meitiiu;  the  common  yellow  orpiment.  A  dry 
hard  resin  of  a  wTiitish  colour,  of  which  pounce  is  made. 
The  matter  commonly  found  in  a  bee-hive,  commoaly  named 
beef'  bread. 

SANDBACn,  a  town  in  Cfaesnire,  seated  on  the  rivet 
Welock.  In  the  market-place  are  two  square  stone-crosses, 
adorned  with  images.  It  is  26  miles  E.  of  Chester,  and  161 
N.N.  \V.  of  London.    Market  on  Thursdays. 

SATSDBLIND,  a.  afflicted  with  a  defect  in  the  sight,  lu 
wliich  sma.ll  particles  seem  continually  flying  before  the  eyes. 

S.\'NDED,  a.  barren,  covered  with  sand. 

SANDEMA'NIANS,  *.  ill  Ecclesiastical  history,  ■  mo- 
dem set  that  originated  in  Scotland,  about  the  year  1728, 
and  were  first  called  (f7a»-«to,from  JohnGlass,,theirfounder: 
afterwards  by  their  present  name,  in  1755,  from  Mr,  Robert 
Saiideman,  who  wrote  in  favour  of  their  principles.  Their 
opinions  and  practices  chiefly  consist  in,  their  weekly  admi- 
nistration of  the  Lord's  Supper;  their  love  feasts,  of  wliicb 
every  member  is  required  to  partake  ;  their  kiss  of  charity 
used  on  this  occasion ;  their  weeCly  collectioii  before  the 
Lord's  Supper  for  the  support  of  the  poor,  and  other  ex- 
penses ;  mutual  exhortation  ;  abstinence  from  blood  and 
things  strangled  ;  washing  each  other's  feet,  which  they 
understand  as  a  itteral  precept,  &c.  "I'hey  maintain  a 
plurality  of  elders,  pastors,  or  bishops,  in  each  churcli. 
in  discipline,  they  are  very  strict  and  severe.  They  are 
not,  at  present,  a  very  numerous  sect  either  iu  England  or 
Scotland,  and  ditfei  from  the  Calvanists  in  their  notions  of 
faiih,  which  they  deem  a  simple  assent,  and  not  z  justifying 
faith. 

SA'NDERLING.  *.  a  bird. 
"SA'NDERS,  t.  [sBiitalum,  Lat.]  a  curious  sort  of  In- 
dian wood,  of  which  tlicre  are  three  sorts,  yellow,  red,  and 
green. 

SA'NDEVER,  *.  Isttindever,  Fr.J  the  recrement  ot  scum 
produced  in  making  glass. 

SA'N'DISFI.n.  approaching,  to  the  nature  of  sand  ;  loose. 

SA  NDSTONE,  s,  a  stone  that  crumbles  into  sand. 

S.^NDWICII,  a  sea-port  town  of  Kent,  consisting  of 
about  1600  houses,  most  of  them  old  and  built  with  wood, 
though  there  are  a  few  new  ones  built  with  brick  and  flints. 
The  members  properly  belonging  to  it,  as  a  Cinque  Port, 
are  Fordwich,  Deal,  Walmor,  Ilamsgate,  Reculver,  Stonai; 
and  Sar.  It  was  once  a  considerable  sea-port,  but  it  is 
now  much  decayed  on  account  of  the  river  Stour,  on  which 
it  is  sealed,  being  so  choked  up  with  sand  as  to  admit  ovly 
small  vessels.  Bv  these,  however,  it  exports  chiefly  to  tbc 
London  markets,"corn,  malt,  the  largest  and  sweetest  carrots, 
fruits,  and  seeds,  the  soil  be!ng  remarkably  good  for  all 
sorts  of  garden  stuff.  It  is  l.T  miles  E.  of  Canterbury,  hotI 
(57  E.  by  S.  of  Loiidon.  Markets  on  Wednesday  and 
Saturdav- 

SA'NDWlCn  ISLANDS,  a  group  of  Islands  ia  tl>e  5. 
Sea,  discovered  bv  captain  Cook,  wh«  gave  them  the  above 
name  in  honour  of  ths  carl_  of  Sandwich,  under  wh»se  adcut- 
uistration  they  were  fir»i  visited.  They  lie  between  19  and 
22  deg.  N.  lat.  and  between  166  and  i.'ia  deg.  W.  Ion.  and 
are  12  in  number,  the  largest  of  which  is  called  O'why'hee. 
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Tlic  air  of  these  islands  is,  in  general,  salubrious,  and  many 
of  tho  vegetable  productions  iirc  the  same  with  th..se  of 
»he  Society  Islands.  The  inhabitants  resemble  those  of 
O-Taheitee. 

SA'NDWORT,  s.  in  botany,  the  arenaria  ofLiunaeuj. 
Several  species  of  chickweed  arc  in  this  genus. 

SA'NDY,  a.  abounding  in,  or  consisting  of,  sand. 

SA'NDYX,  i.  a  ceruse  burnt  till  it  resembles  red  arsenic 
in  colour  ;  or,  red  earth,  probably  the  red  orpiment. 

SANEj  a.  [sanus,  Lat.]  whole ;  healthy  ;  sound. 

SANG,  preter.  of  Sing. 

SA'NGIAC,  s.  a  Ttirkish  governor  of  a  citv  or  province. 

SANGUI'FEllOUS,  a.  [from  sanguis,  blood,  and  fero,  tc 
bring,  Lat.]  conveying  blood. 

SANGUIFICA'TION,  s.  [from  sanffuif,  blood,  mdfacw, 
to  make,  Lat.  |  the  production  ofhlood. 

SA'NGUlFIKR,s.producerof  blood.  "  Bitters— the  best 
saiiffiiifters."  Floyer. 

To  SA'NGUIFY,  v.  n.  [from  sanguis,  blood  and/acto,  to 
make,  I..at.i  to  produce  blouU. 

SA'NGUINARY,  a.  [from  s.mgnis,  Mood,  Lat.]  bloody; 
cruel ;  murderous. 

SA'iVGUINE,  n.  [from  snngiies,  blood,  Lat.]  red,  or  like 
blood,  applied  to  colour.  Abounding  willi  blood.  Cheer- 
ful, applied  to  temper.    Warm,  ardent,  or  confident. 

S.VNGUl'NENESS,  or  SANGUINITY,*.  ardour  ;  heat 
of  expectation  ;  confidence. 

SANGUl'NKOUS,  «.  [from  sangids,  blood,  Lat.J  consti- 
tuting blood  ;  abounding  with  blood. 


SA'NHEDRIM,  s.  \siiiiedrinm,  Lat.  from  syn,  together, 
and  hedra,  a  seat,  Gr.fthe  supreme  council  or  court  of 
judicature  among  the  Jews,  consisting  of  sevtuty  elders. 


over  whom  the  high  priest  presided. 

SA'NICLE,  s.Jsanide,  Fr.  sanicula,  Lat.J  an  umbellife- 
rous plant  found  in  woods  and  hedges,  and  flowering  in 
May  and  June.  The  leaves  are  slightly  bitter  and  astrin- 
gent. The  Yorkshire  sanicle  is  the  common  butterwort. 
The  juice  of  the  leaves  kills  lice;  and  the  common  people 
Use  it  10  cure  the  cracks  or  chops  in  cows'  udders. 

bA'NlES,  s.  [Lat.]  serous  putrid  matter  issuing  from  au 
ulcer.    It  is  thinner  than  pus. 

SA'NIOUS,  a,  [from  sanies,  corrupt  matter,  Lat.]  running 
wilh  a  thin  and  undigested  matter. 

SANITY,  s.  [from  sanus,  healthful,  Lat.J  health ;  sound- 
ness of  mind. 

SANK,  prefer,  of  Sink. 

S.A'NQUAHAIl.a  borough  town  of Scotland.in  the  county 
of  Nithsdale,  25  miles  N.  of  Dumfries,  and  3K  from 
London. 

S.\P,  s.  [taf,  Belg.  sape,  Sax.J  the  juice  which  ascends  in, 
and  nourishes  plants. 

To  SAP,  V.  a.  \sapper,  Fr.  zapparit,  Ilal.]  to  undermine  ;  to 
demolish  or  subvert  by  diggmg "under.  Neulerly,  to  pro- 
ceed by  digging  under. 

SAP-COLODKS,  a  name  given  to  various  expressed 
vegetable  juices  of  a  viscid  nature,  which  are  inspissated 
by  slow  evaporation  for  the  use  of  painters,  &c. ;  sap-green, 
fambogc,  &c.  are  of  this  class. 

SATID,  a.  \sapidus,  Lat.  I  tasteful ;  palatable, 

SAPIDITY,  SAPI'DN ESS,  a.  tastefulness. 

SAT'IENCE,  s.  [sapierUia,  from  sapio,  to  know,  Lal.| 
the  habit  or  disposition  of  mind  which  imports  the  lo  e 
ofwisdoiri.     Wisdom;  sagqness  ;  knowledge. 

SA,P1ENT,  a.  [sapiens,  from  sapio,  to  know,  Lat.J  wise  or 

SATLESS,  a.  [saploos,  Belg.]  destitute  of  sap,  or  vital 
juice.    Dry  ;  old  ;  husky. 

SA'PLIlNG,'jt.  a  young  tree  or  plant. 

SAPONACEOUS,  or  SA  PON aRY.  a.  [from  sapo,  soap, 
Lat.l  having  the  qualities  of  soap.    Soapy. 

SA'POR,  3.  [Lat.]  taste ;  power  of  affecting  or  stnnulatmg 
tlie  palate.'. 

SAPORI'FIC,  a.  [from  sapof,  taste,  and  facw,  to  make, 
2>at.}  producing  taste. 
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SAPPHFRK,  (*a;?»-c)  s.  [sappMrus,  Lat.la  precious  stone 
of  a  beautiful  sky  colour. 

SA'PPINKS.S,  s.  the  quality  of  abounding  in  sap  or 
juice.    Figuratively,  defect  of  understanding. 

SATPY,  a.  abounding  in  sap  ;  juicy  ;  succulent.  Young; 
weak  or  infirm. 

SARABAND,  ».  [sarabande,  Fr.  caralande.  Span.]  a 
musical  composition,  generally  played  very  grave  and  se- 
rious;  also  a  Spanish  dance. 

SA'RACENS,  the  general  name  of  people  celebrated 
some  centuries  ago,  who  came  originally  from  the  deserts  of 
Arabia;  <S«m7,  in  their  language,  signifying  a  desert.  They 
Avere  the  first  disciples  of  Mahomet,  and  within  60  years  af- 
ter his  death  conquered  a  considerable  part  of  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Europe.  They  invaded  France,  and  kept  possession  of 
Spain  till  the  year  1511,  when  they  were  finally  expelled. 
They  also  maintained  a  war  in  Palestine  a  long  time,  against 
the  Western  Christians,  and  at  length,  drove  them  entirely 
out  of  it ;  but  now  there  are  no  people  of  tllat  name,  for.  llie 
descendants  of  those  who  conquered  Spain  are  called 
Moors. 

SARAGOSSA,  a  city  of  Spain,  in  Arragon,  with  an 
archbishop's  see,  an  nniversi(y,  and  a  court  of  inquisition. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  the  Pha'nicians;  and  the 
Romans  sent  a  colony  here  in  the  reign  of  Augnstns,  whence 
if  had  the  name  of  Caasar  Augustus,  which,  by  corruption, 
has  been  changed  into  Saragossa.  It  is  large,  handsome, 
and  well  built.  The  streets  are  long,  broad,  well-paved, 
and  very  clean,  and  the  houses  from  ihree  lo  six  stories  higli. 
It  is  adorned  with  many  magnificent  buildings,  and  they 
Reckon  17  large  church-houses,and  14  handsome  monasteries, 
not  to  mention  others  less  considerable.  The  river  Ebro 
runs  across  the  place,  dividing  it  in  two;  and  on  it's  banks 
is  a  handsome  quay,  which  serves  for  a  public  walk.  Holy- 
street  is  so  large  and  broad,  it  may  be  taken  for  a  square  ; 
and  here  they  had  their  bull-fights.  In  this  street  are 
several  noblemen's  families,  particularly  that  of  the  viceroy. 
The  cathedral  is  a  spacious  Goiliic  building  ;  but  the  finest 
is  that  of  Nuestra  Signora  del  Pilar,  seated  on  the  side  of 
the  Ebro,  and  is  a  place  of  the  greatest  resort  for  devotees 
in  Spain.  They  exhibit  a  JVIadona  here,  ova  statue  i>fMn. 
ry  and  the  Infant,  which,  like  the  Diana  of  the  Ephesians, 
is  said  to  have  been  miraculously  obtained.  It  stands  on  a 
marble  pillar,  but  the  place  is  so  dark,  that  it  cannot  be 
seen  without  the  assislance  of  lamps,  which  are  5(1  in  num- 
ber. The  ornaments  of  this  image  are  very  rich,  the  crouii 
being  full  of  precious  stones  of  an  inestimable  price;  scarco 
any  thing  to  be  seen  but  gold  and  jewels;  and  a  >ast  num. 
ber  of  people  come  in  pilgrimage  hither.  The  townhouse 
is  a  sumptuous  structure ;  in  the  hail  are  the  pictures  of  all 
the  kings  of  Arragon,  and  in  the  corner  of  it  a  St.  George 
on  horseback,  with  a  dragon  of  white  marble  inider  him. 
Saragossa  is  seated  in  a  large  plain,  where  the  Ebro  receives 
two  other  rivers;  and  over  it  are  two  bridges,  one  of  stone, 
and  the  other  of  wood,  which  latter  has  been  thought  tlie 
most  beautiful  in  Europe.  It  is  l."??  miles  W.  of  Barcelona, 
and  150  N.  E.  of  Madrid.  Lat.  41.  53.  N.  lou.  0. 
28.  \V. 

SA'RCASM,    s.  [sareamie,  Fr.  sarcasmiis,  Lat.]  a  keen 
reproach ;  gibe ;  taunt. 

SARCA'Sl'IC.  or  SARCASTICAL,  a.  satirical;  taunt- 
ing  ;  severe. 
SARCA'STICALLY,  ad.  tauntingly  ;  severely. 
SA'RCENET,  s.  a  line  thin  woven  silk. 
To  SA'RCLE,  (s6rU)v.  a.  [sarculum,  a  weeding,  Lat.]  to 
weed  corn. 

SARCOCE'LE,  *.  [from  sarJt,  flesh,  and  hcle,  a  tumour^ 
Gr.J  a  fleshy  excrescence  of  the  testicles. 

.SARGO'LOGY,  s.  [from  sark,  flesh,  and  logos,  a  discourse^  ■ 
Gr.]'  is  that   part   of  anatomy   which   treats  of  the  soft 
parts,  viz.  the  muscles,  intcKtincs,.^  arteries,  veins,  nerves, 
and  lilt. 
SARCO'MA,    s.    [iiom    tarh,     flesh,.  Gr.J    a    fleshy 
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excrescence,  growing  in  any  part  of  the  body,  especially  the 
nostrils. 

SARCOPHAGOUS,  (sarkif.i^us)  a.  [from  sark,  flesh, 
and  j)hu£n,  to  eat.  Or.]  feeding  on  flesh.    Caustic. 

SAhCO'PHAtrY,  *.  [from  tark,  flesli,  aud  phaf^o,  to  eat, 
Cr.]  the  practice  of  eating  flesh. 

SARCOTICS,  *.  [from  sark,  flesh,  Gr.]  medicines  whicli 
iili  u|)  ulcers  with  new  f]esh.    Incarnatives. 

SARDl'NIA,  an  island  of  the  Mediterranean  sea.  14'3 
miles  in  length  from  N.  to  S.  and  80  in  breadth  from  k).  to 
W.  The  soil  is  fertile  in  corn  aud  wine,  and  there  arc  a 
jjreat  number  of  oranges,  citrons,  and  olives-  On  the  coast 
IS  a  fishery  for  anchovies  and  coral,  of  w  hich  they  send  larsje 
quantities  to  Gf  noa  and  Leghorn.  Beeves  aud  sheep  arc 
numerous,  as  well  as  Irorses,  which  are  very  good  for  laboui" 
and  the  road;  it  contains  mines  of  silver,  lead,  sulphur,  and 
alum,  and  they  make  a  good  deal  of  salt.  This  island  has  un- 
dergone various  political  revolutions.  Cagliari  is  the  ca- 
pital. 

SA'RDONYX,  s.  ffrom  tnrdios,  a  precious  stone,  and 
mti/.r,  a  nail,  Cir.  on  account  of  resembling  a  human  nail  in 
its  colour]  a  species  of  onyx,  whereon  the  white  lies  like  a 
plate,  of  a  reddish  colour. 

SARK,  s.  |ifyr*,  Sax.J  a  shark.    In  Scotland,  a  shirt. 

SARK,  a  little  island .lyin";  between  those  of  Guernsey 
and  Jersey,  on  the- coast  of  the  dept.  of  the  Channel. 

SARSE,  *.  [sas,  Fr]  a  sieve  made  of  fine  lawn. 

To  SARSE,  r.  a.  [tassa;  Fr.]  to  sift  through  a  lawn  sieve. 

SA'RUM,  Old,  an  antient  borough  of  Wilts,  which, 
though  now  reduced  to  a  single  farm  house,  still  sends  two 
nicmbets  to  parliament ;  these  are  chosen  by  the  proprietors 
of  certain  adjacent  lands.  It  once  covered  the  summit  of  a 
high  steep  hill;  but  there  is  nothing  now  to  be  seen  of  it 
but  some  small  ruins  of  a  castle,  with  a  double  intrenchmeut, 
and  a  deep  ditch.    It  is  about  a  mile  N.  of  Salisbury. 

SASH,  s.  a  belt,  or  silken  band  of  net-work,  worn  by 
officers  by  way  of  distinction.  A  window,  with  large  panes 
made  with  frames  which  go  in  grooves,  and  are  let  up  and 
down  by  pullies. 

SA'SSAFRAS,  *.  in  pharmacy,  is  the  wood  of  an  Ame- 
rican tree,  of  the  laurel  kind,  imported  in  large  straight 
blocks.  It  is  said  to  be  warm,  aperient,  and  corroborant, 
and  that  it  purifies  the  blood  and  juices  ;  and  an  infusion 
of  it,  in  the  way  of  tea,  is  a  very  pleasant  drink. 

SASSA'RI,  a  city  of  Sardinia,  capital  of  the  territory  of 
I.ugari,  and  the  occasional  residence  of  the  viceroy.  It 
contains  near  30,00()  inhabitants,  and  is  famous  for  a  foun- 
tain called  Rossel,  which  is  said  to  be  much  more  magnifi- 
cent than  the  best  at  Rome.  The  inhabitants  have  the  fol- 
lowing proverb,  CT»  turn  vidde  Rossel,  nun  ridde  vtondo ;  he 
tJiat  has  not  seen  Rossel,  has  not  seen  the  world.  It  is 
seated  in  a  plain,  6  miles  N.  of  Algher.  Lat.  40.  46.  N.  Ion. 
8.39.E. 

SAT,  the  prefer,  of  Sit. 

SATAN,/.  [Heb.J  the Iprince  of  hell;  the  devil;  any 
wicked  spirit.  • 

SATA'NIC,  or  SATAT^ICAL,  a.  [from  Satm^']  deviUsh  ; 
infernal. 

SATCHEL,  s.  [from  mcais,  a  sack,  Lat.  See  Sachel]  a 
little  leathern  bag  used  by  children  to  carry  books  in. 

To  SATE,  I',  a.  [from  satis,  enough,  Lat.]  to  feed  too  much 
or  beyond  the  desires  of  nature ;  to  glut ;  to  satiate  ;  to 
pall. 

SATELLITE,  *.  in  the  plural  number  it  is  used  by  Pope 
asa  word  of  four  syllables,  and  accented  by  him  on  the  se- 
cond syllable,  [*«/VW<*,  Lat.]  in  astronomy,  a  secondary 
planet,  which  moves  round  some  primary  planet  as  its 
centre. 

To  SATIATE,  (suthiate)  v.  a.  [from  satis,  enough,  Lat.] 
to  satisfy;  fill;  pall;  glut.  To  gratify  any  desire.  To 
impregnate  with  as  much  as  it  can  receive ;  to  saturate. 

SATIATE,(*(MAio(«)o.  glutted;  full  to  satiety. 

SATIETY,  {sashfity  or  tasecttf)  s.  [safietc,  Fr.  from  tatit, 
enough,  Lat.^  more  tlikn  enough ;  state  of  being  palled. 


SATIN,  s.  [satin,  Fr.  saitin,  Belg.]  a  soft,  close,  and  shin- 
ing silk. 

SATIRE,  s.  [satira,  Lat.]  a  poem  in  which  wickedness 
and  folly  arc  censured.  Synon.  Sutii-c  is  general;  a  Inm- 
pouH  is  personal ;  the  former  is  commendable  ;  flic  latter 
scurrilous. 

SATIRIC,  or  SATI'RICAL,  «.[m<(i/7!«',  Fr.  fromsatira, 
a  satire,  Lat.]  belonging  to  satire.  Censorious ;  severe  iu 
reproacli  ;  invective. 

SATI'RICALLY,  ad.  with  invective ;  with  intention  to 
censure  or  vilify. 

SATIRIST,  s.  one  who  writes  satires. 

To  SATIRIZE,  V.  a.  \satirizer,  Fr.  [  to  censure,  as  in  a 
satire. 

SATISFACTION,  s.  [from  satis,  enough,  and  facio,  to 
make,  Lat.]  the  act  of  gi*iiig  complete  or  perfect  pleasure. 
The  state  of  being  pleased.  Freedom  from  uncertainty  or 
suspense.  Ciratification.  Atonement ;  recompenee,  or 
amends  for  a  crime  or  injury. 

S ATISFA'CTOR  1 LY,  ad.  so  as  to  content. 

SATISFACTORY,  a.  [satisfartoire,  Fr.]  atoning;  giv- 
ing satisfaction ;  making  amends. 

To  SATISFY,  r.  a.  [troni  satis,  enough,  and/acio,  tc  make, 
Lat.j  to  please  to  such  a  degree  that  nothing  more  is  de- 
sired. To  feed  to  the  full.  To  recompense.  To  convince. 
To  give  atonement  or  amends  for  an  injury.  Neuterly,  to 
make  payment. 

SA'tRAP.A,  s.  the  chief  governor  of  a  province  in  Persia. 

SATUR.\BLE,  a.  impregnable  with  any  thing  till  it  will 
receive  no  more. 

ToSATT;RATE,  v.  a.  [(romsatur,  full,  Lat.]  to  imprefl;- 
nate  till  no  nr-ore  can  be  imbibed. 

SATURATION,  in  chymistrv,  the  act  of  a  fluid  with  an- 
otlier  substance  till  no  more  can  "be  received  or  imbihed.  -A 
fluid  which  holds  as  much  of  any  substance  as  it  can  dis- 
solve, is  said  to  be  saturated  w  ith  that  substance.  A  solid 
may  in  the  same,  way  be  saturated  with  a  fluid. 
«  SATURDAY',  *.  [from  iir^civa  Saxon  idol, and da:g,^ax. 
a  day]  the  last  day  of  the  week. 

SATU'RITY, ».  [from  satvr,  full,  Lat.]  fulness. 

SATURN,  s..  [Satnnitts,  Lat.j  in  the  Newtonian  astro-  ' 
nomy,  is  one  oftlie  superior  planets.  To  the  naked  eye 
he  appears  less  bright  than  any  other  planet,  (the  Georgiuiu 
Sidus  excepted,)  on  account  of  his  great  distance  from  u», 
but,  as  seen  through  a  good  telescope,  he  is  the  most  ele- 
gantly adorned  body  in  tne  system.  His  mean  distance  froto 
the  sun  is  964,072  of  those  parts  of  which  the  earth's  dis- 
tance is  100,000,  which  is  about  907,000,(X)0  English  miles, 
as  deduced  from  the  transit  of  Venus  on  June  3,  17C9.  By- 
moving  at  the  rate  of  about  22,000  miles  every  hour,  he 
completes  his  immense  circuit  round  the  sun  in  29yrs.  lC4d- 
7h.  2tm.  50s.  but  his  sidereal  revolution  is  iad.7h.  14m.  62.is. 
longer.  The  time  from  one  of  his  conjunctions  with  tlie  sun, 
as  seen  from  the  earth,  to  the  next,  is  378(1. 2h.  8m.  8s.  Hi.-, 
diameter  is  10  1-lOth  as  great  as  the  eartli's  ;  consequently 
he  contains  1030  times  as  much  matter.  Dr.  Ilerschel  has 
discovered  that  he  turns  round  his  axis  at  the  prodigious 
rate  of  about  24,600miles  every  hour.in  10h.lCm.0.2-5s.  there- 
fore his  year  contains  about  25,140  of  such  days.  The  rota- 
tion is  performed  in  the  same  wavasthal  of  the  earth  upon 
her  axis.  He  appears,  like  the  other  superior  planets,  to  be 
direct,  retrograde,  or  stationary,  accorduig  to  his  aspect  with 
the  sun,  as  seen  from  the  earth  ;  which  proves  that  the  sun, 
and  not  the  earth,  is  the  centr<  of  his  orbit.  The  greatest 
number  of  days  he  can  be  retrograde,  in  a  synodic  revolu- 
tion, is  141,  in  which  time  the  angle  of  retrogradation  is 
about  7°.  He  does  not  move  in  tlie  plane  of  the  earth's  orbi 
but  is  inclined  thereto 2°  29' 50",  intersecting  the  ecliptic  i 
two  opposite  points  called  his  nodes,  which,  on  August  21, 
1784,  were  posited  in  21°  50'  8"4  of  Cancer  and  Capricorn, 
according  to  Mr.  Bugge's  observation  of  the  planet's  pas- 
sage through  his  descending  node  at  that  time.  They  move 
66' 30"  in  100  years.  His  eccentricity  is  .'iSfiiO,  and  greatest 
equation  of  bit  orbit  6"  36'  42".    The  place  of  his  apheliuu, 
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anno  1800,  wa«  in  29"  4'  of  Sasitfariiis,  having  a  progressive 
inotion  of  l''60'  7"  in  100  years.  This  planet,  like  Jupiter, 
has  parallel  streaks  called  belts,  apparentlv  on  his  surface; 
Lilt  that  they  are  not  so,  is  evident  from  their  changeabie- 
iiess ;  some  suppose  them  to  be  vehicles  similar  to  our 
clouds,  and  designed  for  the  like  purposes  ;  but  of  tTiis  no- 
Thing  certain  can  be  said.  Saturn,  according  to  Dr.  llcrs- 
chel,  is  encompassed  with  two  concentric  rings,  wliicli, 
like  the  [ooon,  are  opaque,  re'eeiyint;  their  light  from  the 
sun,  and  reflecting  it  on  the  planet.  These  rings  are  inclined 
30'  on  the  orbit  of  Satuni,  iirtersectiiig  it  iu  two  opposite 
points  called  the  nodes  of  the  riii;;s,  which  are  placed  in 
about  17"  of  Virgo  and  Pisces.  Tlie  rings,  in  a  Saturnian 
year,  are  constantly  carried  parallel  to  themselves,  similar 
to  the  earth's  axis,  and  consequently  the  sun  sbincs  ou  the 
northern  half  for  near  15  years  without  setting,  and  vice 
versa.  The  rings,  considered  as  one,  being  a  broad  circular 
arth,  having,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Herschel,  a  spherical  or 
spheroidical  edge,  is  invisible,  except  through  very  pow<?r- 
I'ul  telescopes,  wheH  Saturn  is  about  its  nodes,  on  account  ot 
its  thin  edge  being  directed  to  us  ;  but  the  more  the  planet 
is  removed  from  them,  the  more  open  it  appears.  It  is  the 
(Dostopen  when  the  planet  is  in  17°  of  Gemini  and  Sagit- 
tarius. Dr.  Herschel  computes  the  diameter  of  the  larger 
ring  to  be  204,883  miles,  and  the  distance  of  the  two  rings 
2S38  miles.  The  rings  are  ecpially  distant  from  Saturn  on 
evi-ry  side,  and  the  outer  one  iias  a  revolution  round  its  axis 
iti  10h.32m.  1&S.2  Sths.  But  these  rings  are  not  the  only  light 
reflected  on  the  planet  in  the  absence  of  the  sun  ;  he  has 
likewise  7  satellites,  or  moons,  constantly  moving  round 
him  as  their  centre,  so  that  there  is  no  part  of  this  huge 
planet  but  is  constantly  enlightened  by  one  or  more  of  these 
moons.  They  all  move  so  nearly  in  the  plane  of  the  rings, 
'  the  tifth  excepted,  that  the  difterence  cannot  be  perceived 
hv  our  best  telesoopes.  M.  Cassini  places  the  node  of  the 
tiVth  satellite  in  5S.  5"  upon  the  orbit  of  its  primary.  From 
the  discovery  of  Herschel  that  the  satellites  of  Jupiter  move 
round  their  axes  in  the  time  they  move  round  tlieir  primary, 
we  may  infer  that  those  of  Saturn  have  the  like  motion.— 
The  periodical  revolutions  and  distances  of  these  satellites 
from  tlic  body  of  Saturn, expressed  insemidiameters  of  that 
planet,  and  iu  miles,  are  as  below  : 
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Among  astrologers,  an  infortune.  In  chy'raistry,  it  is  an 
appellation  given  to  lead'.  In  heraldry,  it  denotes  the  black 
colours  in  blazoning  the  arms  of  sovereign  princes. 

SArU'RNlAN,  a.  [i.irmviiicf,  Lat.J  golden;  happy;  be- 
longing to  the  planet  Saturn. 

SA'IURNINE,  a.  \saturninus,  Lat.]  gloomy,  grave,  or 
melancholy  ;  supposed  to  be  born  under  the  influence  of 
the  planet  Saturn. 

SATYR,  *.  [satip^is,  Lat.J  in  heathen  mythology,  was 
a  fabulous  kind  of  denii-god,  or  rural  deity,  of  the  antient 
Romans,  represented  with  goat's  feet,  and  sharp  pricked- 
i>p  ears. 

SA  IT'RION,  s.  [satyrinm,  Lat.]  in  botany,  a  ^enus  of 
plants,  of  which  there  are  five  British  species.  It  is  also 
cidled  orchis. 

SX\ AG  K,  a.  [saiira^e,  Fr."]  wild  or  nncultivated.  Un- 
tamed, or  cruel.    Untaught,  barbarous,  uncivilized. 

SA'VAGE,  s,  a  person  who  is  aeitker  taught  nor  ciyi^ 
iwti. 
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To  S.VVAGE,  V.  a.  to  make  wild  or  savage.  ^'Sava^'d 
by  woe."  Tliom. 

SA'VAGELY,  *d.  barbarously;  cruelly. 

SA'V.XGENES.S,  i.  barbarousness  ;  cruelly. 

SAVA'NNA,  s.  [Span.]  an  open  meadow  without  wood  ; 
pasture  ground,  in  America. 

SAUCE,  s.  [sauce,  Fr  J  any  liquid  or  other  thing  eaten 
with  food  to  improve  its  taste.  To  serve  one  the  aanit  saiice,  is 
to  return  one  injury  by  another. 

To  SAUCE,  V.  a.  to  accompany  food  with  something  to 
give  it  a  higher  relish.  To  gratify  the  palate.  To  iutermi.v 
with  something  good  or  bad. 

S.'VU'CRBOa.,  s.  an  impertinent,  impudent  fellow. 

SAU'CEPAN,  1.  a  small  skillet  used  in  making  sauces,  &-c. 

SAU'GER,  *.  [lauciere,  Fr.]  a  small  platter  on  which  a 
tea-cup  stands. 

SAUCILY,  ad.  impudently;  in  a  saucy  manner;  petu- 
lantly ;  impertinently. 

SAU'CINESS,  J.  impudence;  petulance;  impertinence. 

SAU'CISSE,  or  SAU'SAGE,  s.  in  the  military,  is  a  long 
train  of  powder,  sewed  up  in  a  roll  of  pitched  cloth,  about 
two  inches  in  diameter,  serving  to  set  fire  to  mines. 

SAUCrSSON,  s.  [Fr.]  in  fortification,  fgggots  made  of 
large  boughs  of  trees  bound  together.  They  arc  commonly 
used  to  cover  men,  to  make  epaulments,  traverses,  or  breast- 
works in  ditches  full  of  water,  to  render  the  way  firm  for 
carriages. 

SAU'CY,  a.  [perhaps  best  derived  from  salsus,  Lat.]  pert ; 
contemptuous  of  superiors;  impertinent;  petulant;  insolent. 

To  SAVE,  V.  a.  \sauver,  Fr.  salio,  from  sahm,  safe,  Lat.J 
to  preserve  or  rescue  from  danger,  destruction,  or  eternal 
misery.  To  reserve  or  lay  by  money.  To  prevent  from  spend- 
ing. To  spare  or  excuse.  To  salve ;  to  reconcile.  To  tave  oue't 
tide,  is  to  embark  just  time  enough  to  accomplish  a  voyage 
before  the  tide  turns  ;  and,  figuratively,  to  take,  embrace, 
or  not  lose  an  opportunity.     Neuterly,  to  be  cheap. 

SAVE,  ad.  [imperative  of  save\  except ;  i»t  including. 

SA'VEALL,  {saveauVj  s.  a  small  pan  fixed  in  a  candlestick 
to  burn  the  cuds  of  candles. 

SA'VER,  s.  a  rescuer;  one  who  lays  up  and  grows  rich. 
One  who  escapes  loss,  though  without  gain.  An  economist. 

SA'VIN,  t.  \sami,  Fr.]  an  herb,  a  species  of  juniper.  In 
medicine,  it  is  famous  as  an  hysteric  and  attenuant. 

SA'VING,  a.  frugal ;  laying  by  money,  and  refraininij 
from  expense.     Adverbially,  with  exception  or  i'avour  of. 

SA'VING,^.  the  act  of  avoiding  expense.  Any  thing  pre- 
served from  being  expended.    An  exception  in  favour  of. 

S.\'VlNCiLY,  ad.  with  parsimony. 

S.Ai'VlOUR,  s.  \muieu>;  Fr.]  the  title  given  to  onr  Blessed 
Lord,  who,  by  his  death  and  sufferings,  has  made  a  propi- 
tiation Cor  the  sins  of  mankimi,  and  saves  tliose  that  believe 
in  lam,  from  eternal  misery.     Redeemer. 

To  S  AU'NTER,  v.  n.  [aller  a  la  sainic  tei-re,  i.  e.  to  go  to  tli« 
holy  land  ;  alluding  to  those  persons  who  wandered  about 
begg'"g  charity,  under  pretence  of  going  to  the  holy  land  ; 
or  ra ,^l■r  from  sans  terre,  Fr.  without  any  settled  home]  to 
wander  about  in  an  idle  manner;  to  linger;  to  loiter. 

SA'VOR  Y,  s.  a  plant :  the  leaves  are  a  warm  aromatic,  of 
a  grateful  smell,  and  a  penetrating  pungent  taste. 

SA'VOUR,  I.  [seieur,  Fr.|  a  scent  or  odour.  Figuratively, 
a  tasle. 

To  SA'VOUR,  V.  n.  [mcourtr,  Fr.]  to  hare  any  particular 
sccator  taste.  To  betoken  or  have  an  appearance  of  some.- 
thing.  Actively,  to  like;  to  relish  or  take  pleasure  in.  'I'o 
give  a  taste  of. 

SA  VOURY,  a.  [savoyrenx,  Fr.]  pleasing  to  the  smell ; 
relishing  ;  flavorous  ;  piquant. 

S.V'VOY,  i.  a  sort  of  coalwort,  so  called  as  being  brought 
from  Savoy  into  England. 

SA'VOY,  a  ci-devant  duchy  of  Europe,  now  forming  the 
department  of  Mont-Blanc.  In  1792,  this  country  was 
over-run  by  the  French,  and,  in  the  same  year,  it  was  de- 
creed by  the  national  convention  that  it  should  be  an  84tU 
department  of  France,  by  the  name  of  Mont  Blanc. 
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'  SAUSAGE,  or  SAU'CIDGE,«.[w«ciW,rr.]  a  well  known 
food,  made  coinnionly  of  pork  or  veal,  and  sometimes  of 
bocf  niincod  vei;,  small,  with  salt  and  spice,  and  put  into 
a  t^iit.Hiid  sometimes  only  rolled  in  flour. 

SAW,  the  preterofSKE. 

SAW,  *.  [saga,  or  sige,  Sax.  sawe,  Dan.]  an  instrument  with 
teeth,  used  to  cut  wood  or  metal,  &c.  A  say  ins;;  a  sentence; 
u  proverb;  an  adage,  fioin  srrghe,  Belg. 

To  SAW,  f.  a.  (tarticiple  sawed  or  sawn  ;  to  cut  timber 
or  other  materials  with  a  saw. 

SA'WDUST,  s.  dust  made  by  the  attrition  of  tlie  saw. 

SA'WPIT,  s.  a  pit  over  which  timber  is  laid  to  be  sawn. 

SA'WER,  or  SA'WYER,  s.  one  w  ho  cuts  timber  witha  saw. 

SA'WWORT,  s.  a  plant,  of  which  there  are  three  Eng- 
lish species,  viz.  the  dyer's  mountain,  and  corn  sawwort. 
This  genus  is  distinp;uished  from  the  thistle  by  its  hairy 
receptacle,  distended  cup,  and  thorny  scales.  The  first 
species  is  used  by  dyers  to  give  a  yellow  colour  to  coarse 
woollen  cloths. 

SA'XIFRAGE,  s.  I  from  saxum,  a  stone,  and  frango,  to 
break,  Lat.]  from  the  virtue  which  has  been  ascribed  to  it 
from  t!ie  cure  of  the  gravel  and  slonc.]  in  botany,  a  plant. 
There  are  two  species,  the  alternate-leaved,  and  common 
golden  saxifrage.  The  blossoms  of  both  species  are  a 
bright  yellow,  and  flower  in  April.  The  former  species  is 
found  in  shady  woods  near  rills  of  water,  and  the  latter  in 
watery  lanes.  The  Cornwall  saxifrage  is  the  ligusticnm 
of  Liiina;us,  an  umbelliferous  plant  flowering  in  July. 
The  English  marsh  saxifrage  is  the  knotty  spurrcy.  The 
meadow  saxifrage  is  a  species  of  harestrong.  The  white 
.saxifrage  is  a  kind  of  sengreen  found  on  dry  ground,  and 
flowering  in  Mav. 

SA'XMUNDHAM,  a  town  of  Suffolk,  containing  about 
400  pretty  good  houses,  but  tiie  streets  are  not  paved.  It 
has  no  particular  manufacture,  and  is  situated  between 
Woodbridse  and  Yoxford  in  the  road  to  Halesworth,  19 
miles  N.  E.  of  Ipswich,  and  SO  miles  N.  E.  of  London. 
Market  on  Thursday. 

SA'XQNY.  If  considered  in  its  largest  sense,  as  includ- 
ing the  U  iiper  and  Lower  Saxony,  it  is  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  the  Bailic  sea,  Denmark,  and  the  German  ocean  ;  on  the 
E.  by  Poland  and  Silesia,  and  on  the  S.  by  Bohemia,  Fran- 
conia,and  Hesse-Casscl,  and  on  the  W.  by  Westphalia.  It 
lies  between  lat.  60.  and  55.  deg.  N.  and  between  longitude 
Sand  18  dog.  E.  Saxony  duchy,  to  which  the  electorate  is 
annexed,  is  boim<led  on  the  N.by  the  duchies  of  Magdeburg 
and  Brunswick,  the  principality  of  llalbersladt  and  electo- 
rate of  Brandcnburgh,  on  the  E.  by  Silesia,  and  part  of 
J^ohemiaaiSd  Franconia,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  landgravate 
of  Hesse.  Its  capital  is  Witteuiberg  ;  but  the  elector  usu- 
ally resides  at  Dresden. — N.  B.  In  Jidy  1807,  the  elector 
of  Saxony  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  king  by  the  French 
emperor  ;  who  also  annexed  to  his  dominions  (lie  provinces 
of  Polan(i  lately  belonging  to  Prussia,  under  the  title  of  the 
Duchy  of  Warsaw.  , 

To  SAY,  V.  a.  preter  said  ;  [scerran.  Sax.  scggen,  Belg.J  to 
speak,  tell,  or  utter  words.  To  allege  oraffirm.  Netiterly, 
to  speak.  In  poetry,  this  word  is  elegantly  used  in  the  im- 
peralive,  to  introduce  a  question. 

.SAY,  s.  Ysaga.  Sax.]  a  speech.  A  sauipie,  contracted 
from  ns^ay.  A  trial  by  a  sample.  A  kind  of  silk,  from  soie,i 
i'r.  a  kind  of  woollen  stuff". 

SA'YING,  f.  an  expression;  words;  opinion  delivered 
sententiously  ;  a  saw,  or  adage. 

SCAB,  s.  \scabies,  from  scaho,  to  scratcn,  I^t.J  a  hard 
crust  of  matter  covering  a  wound  or  sore.  The  itch  or 
niauge  in  horses.  A  paltry  person,  or  one  who  is  loathsome 
on  aecovmtof  his  appearance. 

.    SCABBARD,  r.  \schap,  '1  eut.l  the  sbcath  of  a  sword. 
■    SCABBED,  or.SCA'BBY,  a.  covered  with  scabs.    Pal- 
frv  :  V.  orthless 

.<^C.V  BBIMESS,  t.  the  quality  of  being  scabby. 

SCABIOUS,*,  a  plant  with  blue  blossoms,  and  naked 
fruilstalks,  fouud  uu  hcatiis  aud  hilly  pastures.    Bees  arc 
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very  fond  of  tiie  flowers.    The  leaser  field  scabious  is  th 
feathered  devilsbit. 

SCA'BIOUS,  a.  [seabiotut,  from  Kabo,  to  scratch,  Lat.; 
leprous,  itchy,  scabby. 

SCA'BROUS,  a.  \scahrexx.  Ft.  itaber,  Lat.]  rough  ;  rug.' 
ged  ;  harsh  ;  unmusical. 

SCAD,  *.  a  kind  of  fish,  supposed  to  be  the  same  with 
the  shad. 

SCATFOLD,  s.  [eschrifaiit,  Fr.  schavot,  from  schntcen, 
to  show,  Belg.]  an  occasional  gallery  or  stage,  raised  either 
for  shows,  executions,  or  spectators.  Frames  of  timber 
erected  on  the  sides  of  a  building  for  the  workmen  to 
stand  on. 

SCATFOLDAGE,  or  SCA  FFQLDING,  s.  a  frame  or 
stage  erected  for  a  particular  occasion.  A  building  erected 
in  a  sifght  manner. 

SCAGLIO'LA,  s.  is  an  imitation  of  inarble  of  any  sort. 
It  is  laid  on  brick  in  the  manner  of  stucco,  and  worked  off 
with  iron  tools.  The  pantheon,  in  Oxford-street,  had  all 
its  columns  formed  of  this  material. 

SCALA'DE,  or  SC.'VLA'DO,  *.  [scahde^  Fr.  scalada,  Span. 
from  scala,  a  ladder,  Lat.]  a  furious  assault  made  on  a  place 
by  ladders  raised  against  the  walls. 

SCA'LARY,  a.  [from  seala,  a  ladder,  Lat.]  proceeding  by. 
steps  like  those  of  a  ladder. 

To  SCALD,  {shauld)  v.  a.\scaldare,  Ital.]  to  injure  the  skin 
by  boiling  water. 

SCALD,  (shaiiUr)  s.  a  kind  of  local  leprosy,  in  which  th« 
head  is  covered  with  a  scurf  or  scab. 

SCALD,  {skauM)  a.  mean  :  paltry  ;  sorry. 

SCALE,  s.  [scale,  Jia\.  shal,  Isl]  a  balance  or  vessel  in 
which  thingsare  weighed,  suspended  on  a  beam.  The  sign 
Lih-a  in  the  zodiac.  The  small  shells  or  crusts  which  lie 
over  each  other,  and  make  the  coats  of  fishes.  A  lamina 
or  thin  plate  which  arises  on  metals.  A  ladfler  or  means 
of  ascent,  from  tcala,  Lat.  The  act  of  storming  by  lad- 
ders. A  regular  gradation  or  series  which  rises  gradually 
higher.  A  ruler  used  in' measuring  proportions.  The 
series  of  musical  proportion.  Any  thing  marked  at  equal 
distances. 

To  SCALE,  v.n.  [scnlare,  Ital.  from  sceh,  a  ladder,  Lat.] 
to  mount  or  climb  by  ladders.  To  weigh,  measure,  or 
comi)are.  To  take  off  a  thin  plate  or  hiniina.  To  strip  otF 
scales.  To  pare  oft'a  surface.  Neuterly,  to  peel  oft"  hi  thin 
pieces. 

SCA'LED,  a.  squamous  ;  having  scales  like  fishes ; 
scalv. 

SCALE'NE,  or  SCALE'NUM,  s.  Jscalemm,  from  scala, 
a  ladder,  Lat.  scalene,  Fr.]  a  geometrical  figure  which  has 
its  three  sides  unequal  to  each  other. 

SCA'LINESS,  f.  the  state  of  being  scaly. 

SCALE,  (jkaul[)  s.  [skalladur,  bald,  Isl. J  leprosy ; 
baldness. 

SCA'LLION, ».  [seahyna,  Ital.]  a  kind  of  onion. 

SCA'LLOP,  s,  [escallop,  Fr.J  a  fish  with  a  hollow  an  J 
pectinated  shell.  The  shell  of  a  scallop  fish.  Any  thing 
drest  in  a  scallop  shell. 

To  SCA'LLOP,  V.  a.  to  cut  or  mark  on  the  edges  with 
waving  lines.    To  dress  any  thing  in  a  scallop  shell. 

SCALP,  s.  [scatpo,  Ital.]  the  skull,  cranium,  or  'bone 
that  incloses  the  brain.  The  skin  which  covers  the  top  of 
the  head. 

To  SCALP,  V.  a.  to  cut  ofF  the  skin  which  covers  the 
bead. 

SCA'LPEL,  s.  [Fr.  scalpelhm,  diminutive  of  sealprum,  a 
krvife,  Lat.]  a  kind  of  knife  chiefly  used  iu  dissections  and  . 
surgical  operations. 

SCA'EY,  a.  covered  with  scales. 

ToSCA'MBLE,  (skemll)  v.   «.  to  be  turbJilent  or  ra- 
pacious.   To  scramble  or  get  by  struggling  with  others. 
To  shift  Ju  an  awkward  manner.    Actively,  to  mangle  or- 
maul. 

SCA'MBLF.R,  *.  [Scottish]  at»  intruder  upon  a  persoti'il.- 
generosity  or  table. 
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;  SCAMMOTS'IATE,  o.  made  with  jcammony. " 

SCA'MiMONY,  !■  [scanimoniiim,  Lat.  scammmiie,  Fr.]  a 
.concreted  resinous  juice,  tender,  friable,  liglrt,  of  a  grayish 
brown  colour,  and  disagreeable  odour.  It  flows  upon  inci- 
sion of  tlie  root  of  a  kind  of  convolvulus  that  grows  in 
Asia. 

To  SCA'MPER,  r.  n.  [schampare,  Ital.  scliampm,  Belg.] 
to  Hy  with  speed  and  fear.    To  march  with  eaMrness. 

To  SCAN,  V.  a:  \scando,  Lat.  scaitdre,  Fr.J  to  prove  a 
verse  by  examining  its  feet.  To  examine  in  a  nice  and  curious 
jiianner. 

SCA'NDAL,  s.  [from  skandalon,  a  stumbling-block,  Gr. 
tcmulale,  Fr.J  an  offence  given  by  the  faults  ot  others.  A 
reproachful  and  infamous  aspersion;  infamy. _  Scandalnm 
mngnatum,  in  law,  is  a  defamatory  speech  or  writing  to  the 
injury  of  a  person  of  dignity  ;  for  which  a  writ  that 
hears  the  same  name  is  granted  for  the  recovery  of 
damages. 

To  SCA'NDAL,  v.  a.  to  treat  opprobiously  ;  to  charge 
falsely  with  faults. 

To  SCANDALIZE,  v.  a.  [skandatizo,  from  sJtandalon,  a 
stumbling-block,  Gr.  scandaliter,  Fr.J  to  oft'end  by  some 
action  supposed  criminal.  To  reproach,  defame,  or  dis- 
grace. 

SCA'NDALOUS,  a.[scamlale)(x,  Fr.]  giving  public  offence. 
.Infamous  ;  reproachful  ;  shameful ;  opprobrious  ;  dis- 
graceful ;  openly  vile. 

SCA'NDAL^USLY,  ad.  shamefully  ;  censoriously  ;  op- 
probiouslv. 

SCA'NDALOUSNESS,  t.  the  quality  of  giving  public 
offence. 

SCANSION,  (skdmhon)  s.  [tcansio,  from  scando,  to  scan, 
Lat.l  the  act  or  practice  of  scanning  averse. 

To 'SCANT,  V.  a.  [skamier,  to  spare,  Dan.l  to  li.uit,  straiten, 
.  or  keep  within  narrow  bounds. 

SCANT;a.  wary.;  parsimonious.    Scarce;  »• — Jianwhat 

■  is  requisite. 

SCANT,  fflrf.  scarcely  ;  hardly.    Obsolete. 
SCANTIJiY,  ad.  niggardly;  sparingly  ;  narrowly. 
SCANTINESS,  s.  narrowness  ;  want  of  space,  amplitude, 

■  quahtitv,  or  of  greatness. 

SCA'NTLET,  t.  a  small  pattern  or  quantity. 

SCANTLING,  s.  [cschantillou,  Fr.j  <i  small  quantity  cut 
.  as  a  pattern  ;  a  size  or  measure.  A  small  piece,  proportion, 
or  quantity. 

SCA'NTLY,  ofl.  hardly,  scarcely,  narrowly,  penuriously. 

SCA'NTNESS,  «.  narrowness  ;  meanness ;  smallness. 

SCA'NTY,  o.  narrow  ;  small  ;  short  of  its  proper  quan- 
tity-   Poor;  sparing;  niggardly. 

To  SCAPE, «.  o.  I  contracted  from  ejco;>e]  to  shun  or  fly. 
Ncuterlv,  to  get  away  from  danger. 

SCAPE,  J.  flight  from  danger.  A  means  of  escape  ;  an 
evasion.  A  freak  or  start,  owing  to  inadvertence.  An  act 
of  vice  or  lewdness. 

SCAPE-GOAT,  in  the  Jewish  antiquities,  the  goat  which 
was  set  at  liberty  on  the  day  of  solemn  expiation.  For  the 
ceremonies  on  this  occasion,  see  Lev.  xvi.  5,  6. 

SCA'I'EMENT,  s.  in  clockwork,  a  general  term  for  the 
manner  of  communicating  the  impulse  of  the  wheels  to  the 
pendulum. 

SCA  TULA,  s.  [Lat.l  the.shoulder-blade. 
'   SCA  PULAR,  or  SCA'PULARY.  a.  [from  scapula,  the 
-shoulder-blade,  Lat.J  relating  or  belonging  to  the  shoulders. 

SCAR,  s.\  eschar,  hr.eschara.  Or.]  the  seam  or  mark  of  .a 
.wound,  after  it  is  cured. 

To  SCAR,  V,  a.  to  mark  as  with  a  sore  or  wound. 

SCA'll.AB,  s.  Jscarabee,  Fr.  scarabaiis,  Lat.]  a  beetle  ;  an 
insect  with  sheathed  wings. 

SCARAMOUCH,  s.  \escamiouc1u,  Fr.]  a  buffoon  in  a 
,  niotlev  dress. 

SCA'nBOBOUGII,  a  large  town  of  the  N.  Riding  of 
Yorkshirf,  seated  on  a  steep  rock,  near  which  are  suoli 
<  rajfiiy  clitl's  that  it  is  almost  inaccessible  on  every  side. 
On  liic  top  of  this  rock  is  a  large  green  plain,  with  a  little 
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well  of  fresh  watc,  springing  out  of  the  rock.  It  is  greatly 
frequented  on  account  of  its  mineral  waters,  called  the  Scar- 
borough Spa,  and  also  for  sea-bathing ;  on  which  account 
it  is  much  improved  in  the  number  and  beauty  of  its  huiW- 
ings.  Ihe  spring  was  under  the  cliff,  part  of  which  feH 
down  in  December  1737,  and  the  water  was  lost;  but,  in 
clearing  away  the  ruins,  in  order  to  rebuild  the  wharf,  it 
was  recovered,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  town.  Here  are  as- 
semblies and  balls,  in  the  same  manner  as  at  Tunbridge.  , 
Scarborough  has  a  good  harbour,  posseses  a  considerable 
shipping  trade,  is  much  engaged  in  the  fisheries,  and  is  the 
best  port  for  vessels  to  take  to,  in  stress  of  weather,  between 
Newcastle  and  the  Humber.  It  is  36  miles  N.  E.  by  E.  of 
York,  and  237  N.  of  London.  Market  on  Thursday  and 
Saturday. 

SCAliCE,  a.  [scarso,  Ital.  scha:rs,  Belg.]  hard  to  be  met 
with  ;  rare  ;  not  plentiful  or  common. 

SCARCE,  or  SCA'RCELY,  ad.  with  difficulty  ;  hardly: 
scantlv. 

SCA  RCENESS,  or  SCARCITY,  .r.  penury  ;  smallness 
of  quantity.     Rarity  ;  uncomnionncss ;  inf'requency. 

To  SCARE,  V.  a.  [sc07Yire,  Ital.  according  to  Skinner] 
to  fright ;  to  terrify  ;  to  afl'right ;  to  strike  with  sudden 
fear. 

SCA'RECROW,  s.  an  image  or  clapper  used  to  frighten 
birds.    Any  thing  to  raise  terror. 

SCARF,  s.  [eschaife,  Fr.]  any  ornament  that  hangs  loose 
on  the  shoulders. 

To  SCARF,  V.  e.  to  throw  loosely  on.  To  dre«s  in  any- 
loose  garment. 

SCA'RFSKIN,  «.  the  outward  skin  of  the  body  ;  tin; 
cuticle;  the  epiilcrmis. 

SCARIFICATION,  J.  [Fr.  from scarifico,  to  scarify,  Lat.] 
an  operation  wherein  several  incisions  are  made  in  the  skiu 
by  a  lancet  or  some  such  instrument. 

SCA'RIFIER,  s.  he  who  scarifies.  An  instrument  by 
which  scarifications  are  made. 

To  SCA'RIFY,  v.a.  [from  skariphos,  9  pointed  instrument, 
Gr.  scarijiro,  Lat.  scarifier,  Fr.]  to  let  blood,  by  makingseveral 
incisions  in  the  skin,  as  in  cupping. 

SCA'RLET,  s.  [escarlate,  Fr.  scarlato,  Ital.-]  a  beautiful 
bright  red,  but  not  shining.     Cloth  dyed  scarlet. 

SCA'RLET,  a.  of  a  scarlet  colour. 

SCARP,  s.  [escarpe,  Fr.]  the  slope  on  that  side  of  a 
ditch  which  is  next  to  a  fortified  place,  and  looks  towards 
the  field. 

SCATCH,  s.\esc(tche,  Fr.J  a  kind  of  horse-bit  for  bridles. 
In  the  plural,  stilts  used  to  walk  in  dirty  places,  from 
chasses,   Fr. 

SCATE,  s.  \s%idor,  Swed.  sUd,  Isl.]  a  kind  of  wooden 
shoe,  having;  a  plate  of  steel  underneath,  used  in  moving 
on  ice.  A  hsh  of  the  species  of  thornback,  from  squatus, 
Lat. 

To  SCATE,  V.  71.  to  move  on  the  ice  by  mearfs  of  scales. 

To  SCATH,a.  w.  [sceathan,  or. icathan,  S"ax.]  to  waste,  hurf» 
damage,  or  destroy.    Seldom  used. 

SCATH,  s.  Itceath,  Sax.]  waste  ;  damage  loss;  mischief. 
Obsolete.  . 

To  SCATTER,  v.  a.  [scateran,  Sax.  schatteren,  Belg.]  to 
throw  loosely  about;  to  sprinkle.  To  dissipate  or  dis- 
perse. To  spread  thinly.  Neuterly,  to  be  dispersed  or  dis- 
sipated. 

SCA'TTERLING,  $.  a  vagabond  ;  one  who  has  no  fixed 
habitation. 

SCATU'RIENT.  a.  \scatitriens;  Lat.]  springing  as  a  foun- 
tain. 

SCATURI'GINOUS,  a.  [from  scaturigo,  a  fountain,  Laf.| 
abounding  in  springs  or  fountains. 

SCA  VAGE,  s.  a  toll  or  custom  anfiently  exacted  by 
mayors,  shcrifis,  and  bailiffs  of  cities  and  towns  corporate, 
of  merchant-strangers,  for  wares  exposed  and  offered  to 
sale  within  their  liberties;  which  was  prohibited  by  loJIcn- 
VII.  but  the  city  of  London  still  retains  this  custom. 
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■*    SCATENGER,  *.  \from  seavan,  to  sweep,  Sax.]  a  petty 
officer  who  is  to  see  that  the  streets  are  kept  clean. 

SCK'NF.RY,  {feenerifjs.  the  appearance  ef  place  or  tilings. 
The  representation  of  a  place  in  which  an  action  is  perform- 
fU.     A  collection  of  scenes  used  in  a  playhouse. 

SOt'^NK,    {seen)  s.    \shene,  Gr.  scwna,  Lat.  scene,  Fr.]  the 
stage;  thedraniatic  theatre.  The  generalappearance  of  any 
action  ;  display  ;  representation  ;  series.    A  part  of  a  play, 
Kcneraliy  applied  to  so  much  as   passes  between  the  same 
persons  in  tlie  same  place.    The  place  represented  by  the 
stage.    A  picture  or  hanging  on  the  stage,  relative  to  some 
place  or  building,  adapted  to  the  play. 
SCE'NIC,  (Mini'A)  a.  I icem^iie,  Fr.]  dramatic  ;  theatrical. 
SCENOGRA'PllICAL,  {scennsrrqfikal)  a.  \skene,  a  scene, 
ami  ^ntplio,  to  describe,  Gr.l  drawn  in  perspective. 
SCENOGRA'PHICALLY,  ad.  in  perspective. 
SCENOGRAPHY,  (teenbgrafy)  t.  [from   skene,  a  scene 
andff-)fl»Ao,  to  describe,  Gr.J  the  art  of  perspective. 

SCEInT,  (if nt)  *.  [from  wnrir,  Fr.]  the  poweri^  sense  of 
smelling.    Chase /ollowed  by  the  smell.  'i 

To  bCENT,  {stnt)v.a.  [sentir,  Fr.]  to  smell ;  to  perceive 
any  thing  by  the  nose,  or  organ  of  smelling.    To  perfume 
or  .communicate  odours. 
.SCEFnC.a.  see  Skeptic. 

SCETTPtl'l,  (sipter)s.\sceptrum,  \jii. slieptron,  Gr.  sceptre, 
Fr.Ja  royal  stall" borne  in  the  hand  by  kings, &c.  as  a  mark 
of  tneir  sovereignty. 

.SCE'PTRED,  (sentrcil)  a.  bearing  a  sceptre. 
SCliAFFIlAUSEN,  asmall  protestairt  canton  of  Switzer- 
land with  a  capital  of  tlic  same  name. 

SCHE'UULE,  {sidule)  s.  \scheditla,  from  scheda,  a  scroll, 
Lat.]  a  small  scroll,  or  inventory.  A  scroll  annexed  to  a 
will  or  other  writings  containing  something  not  mentioned 
in  the  main  writing. 

SCHEMATISM,  (skematism)  s.  [from  sJtema,  a  form  or 
Jiabit,  Gr.]  combination  of  tlie  aspects  of  heavenly  bodies. 
Particular foriii  or  disposition  of  athing. 

SCHE'MATIST,  (iAe»«n/i.sO  *.  a  projector;  one  given  to 
forming  schemes;  a  contriver. 

SCHEME,  {skeem)  s.  [from  skema,  »  form  or  habit,  Gr.] 
a  plan,  system,  or  design,  wherein  several  things  are  brought 
into  one  view.  A  project,  draught,  contrivance.  Any 
liucal  or  mathematical  diagram;  combination  of  the  hea- 
venly lio<(ies. 
SCHE'M  KR,  s.  a  contriver ;  a  projector. 
SCH  E'SIS,  (s7;«if)«.  [Gr.]  habit  of  the  body.  A  figure 
in  rhetoric,  whereby  a  certain  aflection  or  inclination  of  the 
opponent  is  feigned,  on  purpose  to  be  answered. 
^  SCHIR.\S,  a  large  and  famous  town  of  Persia  capital  of 
Farsistan.  It  is  3  miles  in  length  from  E.  to  W.  but  not  so 
much  ill  breadti'i.  It  is  seated  at  the  N.  \V.  end  ofa  spacious 
plain,  surrouudeiT  by  very  high  hills,  under  one  of  which 
the  ton  n  stands.  The  houses  are  built  of  bricks  dried  in 
the  sun  ;  the  roofs  are  flat  and  terraced.  There  are  15 
iiandsome  mosques,  tiled  with  sloiits  of  a  bluish  green 
colour,and  lined  within  wi'.h  black  polished  marble.  There 
are  many  large  and  beautiful  gardens,  surrounded  by  walls 
14  feet  high,  and  4  thick.  They  contain  various  kinds  of 
»ery  tine  trees,  with  fruits  almost  of  every  kind,  beside 
various  beautiful  flowers.  The  wiucs  of  Schiras  are  not 
only  the  best  in  Persia,  but,  some  think,  in  the  whole  world. 
The  ruins  oi'tbe  famous  pahice  of  Persepolis  are  50  miles  to 
the  N.  E.  of  this  place.  It  15  226  miles  S.  of  Ispajban.  Lat. 
29.40.N.  Ion.56.  40.  E. 

SCniRV'AN,  a  province  of  Persia  which  abounds  in  game. 
The  iuhabitauts  use  buffaloes  (which  they  feed  with 
lenngreeW)  instead  of  horses,  and  make  theii  draw  in  the 
same  manner.    Scamachie  is  the  capital. 

SCIirRRHOUS,  (shirrmis)  a.  [frbm  ikirrhot,  Gr.]  consist- 
ing ofa  hard  insensible  tumor. 
SCIU'RIIHUS,  (#Am*ui)«.  [from  *Ain7(0i,  Gr.j  a  hardened  . 
.  gland. 

SCHISM,  {sizm)s.  [from  ichizo,  to  divide,  Gr.]  a  criminal 
•  separation  or  division  id  religion.  > 
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'  SCHISMATICAL,  (sizmdtikal)  a.  [from  seklzo,  to  diwlf. 
Gr.j^inclining  to  or  practising  schism. 

SCHISMATIC,  [ihmam  s.  [from  sefiizo,  to  divide,  Cr  ] 
one  who  sepaiates  himself  from  the  Christian  churtli 
without  assigning  any  just  cause.  A  separatist  ;  a 
sectary.  .  ' 

To  SCHI'SMATIZE,  {sizmatize)  r.  a.  to  be  guilty  of  the 
crime  of  schism. 

SCIIO'LAR,  (skihi)  s.  one  who  receives  instruction  from 
a  master ;  a  disciple.     A  man  of  letters.     A  pechint. 

SCHO'LARSHIP,  {skolarskip)  «.  learning;  knov^  ledge  ac- 
quired by  education  at  school,  university,  &c.  by  tlic  '.tudy 
of  authors,  or  converse  with  people  of  genius  and  letters. 
An  exhibition  or  pension  allowed  a  scholar  or  student. 

SCHOLA'STIC,  [skoMittk)  s.  [scholasticus,  from  selmla,  a 
school,  Lat.  J  practised  in  the  schools;  acquired  at,  or  beiit- 
ting  a  school. 

SCHOLA'.STICALLY,  ad.  according  to  the  niceties  or 
methods  of  the  schools. 

SCHO'LIAST,  {sliiliast)  s.  \scholiaste,  Fr.J  a  writer,  or 
author  of  explanatory  notes. 

SCHO'LION,  or  "SCHOLIUM,  {ikoKon,  or  sholium)  s. 
\hom  schole,  a  school,  Gr.  *c/iu/iM/n,.Lat.]  a  note  or  explana- 
tion. 

SCHOOL,  (skool)  a.  [schola,  Lat.]  a  house  where  persons 
are  instructed  in  any  science  or  art.     A  state  of  education... 
A  particular' system  of  doctrine.    Form  of  theology  suc- 
ceedingtheagcof  the  primitive  fathers. 

To  SCHOOL,  (skool)  r.  a.  to  instruct  or  teach.    To  teach 
with  superiority  ;  to  tutor. 
SCHOOLBOY,  J. a  boy  that  goes  to  school. 
SCHOO'LFELLOVn',  «.  one  bred  in  the  same  school. 
SCHOO'LMAN,  .(thoolmaii)  s.  one  versed  in  the  niceties 
and  subtleties  of  academical  disputation  ;  a  person  skilled 
in  school-divinity. 

SCHOO'LMASTER,  {skobhnaster)  s.  one  who  presides 
and  teaches  in  a  school. 

SCHOOLMISTRESS,  s.  a  woman  who  governs  a 
school. 

.SCIAGRAPHY,  s.\sciagrnjiMe,¥r.  from  skin,  s  tbadow, 
and  grapko,  to  describe,  Gr.]  u)  architecture,  the  iirotile  or 
section  of  a  buikliug,  to  shew  the  inside  thereto!'.  Th 
astronomy,  the  art  of  finding  the  hour  of  the  day  or  night 
bv  the  shmlow  of  the  sun  or  moon. 

SCIATIC,  or  SCIATICA,  (ihe  sci  in  this  and  the  fol- 
lowing words  is  pron.  abvays  like  si)  s.  [sciatica,  Lat.  *rm- 
tigiie,  Ft.]  the  gout  in  the  hip. 

SCIATICAL,  n.  aftiictingthe  hip. 
SCI'ENCE,  *.  [Fr.  from  scio,  to  know,  Lat.]  a  clear  and 
certain  knowledge,  grounded  on  demonstration  and  seif- 
evident  principles.  A  system  of  any  branch  of  knowlerlge, 
comprehending  the  doctrine,  reason,  and  theory,  without 
any  immediate  application  of  it  to  practice.  Knowledge.  . 
One  of  the  seven  liberal  arts,  viz.  grammar,  logic,  rhetoric, 
arithmetic,  music,  geometry,  astronomy. 

SCIE'NTIAL,  {sicnshial)  a.  producing  certainty  or  know^ 
ledge.    Obsolete. 

SCIENTIFIC,  orSClENTI'FICAL,  a.  [horn  scientia, 
knowledge,  and /ffno,  to  make,  Lat. J  producing  certainty  or  ■ 
detnonstrative  knowledge. 
SCIENITFICALLY,  ad.so  as  to  produce  knowledge. 
SCI'LLY,  a  cluster  of  islands  and  rocks,  lying  to  the  W. 
of  Cornwall,  dangerous  for  strangers  to  sail  near  without  a 
good  pilot,  there   having  been  often  ships  wrecked  upon 
them  ;  and  i)arlicularly.  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel,  with  four 
men  of  war,  were  cast  away  here  in  the  night  of  Oct.  22,  _ 
1707;  where  there  were  not  only  a  great  number  of  com- 
mon sailors,  but  people  of  distinction,  lost.    St.  Mary's  is  the 
largest  and  most  cultivated,  containing   more  inhabitants 
than  all    tlie    rest  put  together,  and  who  are  also   the 
richest. 
SCI'MITAB,*.seeCiMETER. 

To  SCINTILLATE,  v.  n.  [sciniillo,  Lat.]  to  sparkle;  u 
emit  srarks. 
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■    SCINTILLATION,  *.  [scintillation,  Vt.  scintillatio,  Lat-l 
'tlie.act  of  sparkling  ;  sparks  emitted.  The  act  of  twinkling;, 
applied  to  tiie  stars. 

SCrOLIST,  s.  [sci&lus,  diminutive, from  scius,  skilful,  Lat.] 
one  who  knows  many  things  superficially  ;  a  sraatterer  in 
science  or  literature. 

SCrOLOUS,  a.  [from  jci7i?Hs, diminutive,  from  tctui,  skil- 
ful, Lat.  I  superficially  knowing. 

SCrON,  i.  {icion,  Fr.|a  small  twig  taken' from  one  tree 
to  be  ingrafted  into  another. 

SCI'RE-FA'CIAS,  s.  [thou  shalt  cause  to  know,  Lat.J  in 
law,  a  writ  whereby  a  personals  called  on  to  skew  cause  why 
a  judgment  passed  should  not  be  put  in  execution.  This 
writ  is  not  granted  before  a  year  and  a  day  is  passed  after 
the  judgment  is  given. 

SCrSSARS,  s.  [written  variously,  according  to  the  word 
whence  it  is  supposed  to  be  derived  ;  those  who  deduce  it 
from  incido,  or  caclo,  to  cut,  Lat.  write  cisors ;  those  that  de- 
rive it  from  sciiido,  to  divide,  write  scissors ;  and  others  again 
write  cisars,  cizars,  or  scissars,  from  ciseaux,  Fr.]  a  small  pair 
of  blades  with  a  sliarf)  edge  moving  on  a  rivet,  and  used  for 
cutting  paper,  cloth,  &c.     Always  used  in  the  plural. 

SCrSSILE,  a.  [Fr.  scissilis,  from  scindo,  to  divide,  Lat.] 
capable  of  being  cut  or  divided  by  a  sharp  edge. 

»SCrSSION,  {sUhon)  s,  [Fr.  scissio,  from  scindo,  to  divide, 
Lat.  I  the  act  of  cutting. 

SCrSSUIlE,  s.  Jscissiim,  from  scindo,  to  divide,'  Lat]  a 
breach,  rupture,  ftssure,  crack,  or  rent. 

SCLAVO'NIA,  a  country  of  Europe,  between  the  rivers 
Save,  the  prave,  and  the  Danube.  It  is  divided  into  six 
counties,  viz.  Posega,  Zabrab,  Creis,  Warasden,  Zreim,  and 
Walpon,  and  belongs  to  the  house  of  Austria.  It  was  for- 
merly called  a  kingdom  ;  and  is  very  narrow,  not  being 
above  73  miles  in  breadth  ;  but  it  is  .300  in  length,  from  the 
frontiersof  Austria  to  Belgrade.  The  eastern  part  is  cal- 
led Ratzia,  &nd  the  inhabitants  Ratzians.  These  form  a 
particular  nation,  and  are  of  the  Greek  church.  The  lan- 
guage of  Sclavonia  is  the  mother  of  four  others,  namely, 
those  of  Hungary,  Bohemia,  Poland,  and  Russia. 

SCLKRO'TlC;{skUrl>iik)a.  \skleros,  Gr.J  hard;  generally 
applied  to  one  of  the  tunics  or  coats  of  the  eye. 

SCLEROTICA,  {shler'otihs)  s.  [-from  shUroo,  to  harden, 
Or,]  medicines  whicli  harden  and  consolidate  the  parts 
thov  are  applied  to. 

To  SCOAT,  (i/<«0.  or  SCOTCH,  f.  a.  to  stop  a  wheel  by 
put  ting  a  stone  or  piece  of  wood  under  it. 

To  SCOFF,  V.  n.  \schoppen,  Belg.J  to  ridicule  with  inso- 
lence. To  treat  with  contemptuous  and  reproachful  lan- 
giiarrc,  used  wfth<T<. 

SCOFF,  J.  derision  ;  ridicule;  expression  of  scorn. 

SCOTFER,  s.  one  who  ridicules,  or  derides  another  with 
insolence,  contumely,  or  saucincss. 

SCO'FFINGLY,  ad.  in  contempt;  in  ridicule. 

To  SCOLD,  (skiild)  V.  n.  [scholdcH,  Belg.]  to  quarrel  with 
or  chide  in  a  vehement,  clamorous,  and  rude  manner  ;  to 
■  brawl. 

SCOLD,  {shold)  s.  a  clamorous  quarrelsome  woman. 

SCOLLOP,*.    See  Scallop. 

SCOLOPE'NDRA,  f.  a  venomous  insect  having  many 
legs.     An  herb. 

SCONCE,  s.Jschantz,  Teut.]  a  fo.t  or  bulwark.  Figu- 
ratively, the  hea'd.  A  candlestick,  which  moves  on  a  rivet, 
and  is  fixed  against  a  wall.  A  fine.  A  low  word  in  the 
last  sense. 

To  SCONCE,  V.  a.  [according  to  Skinner,  from  scoij^c,  a 
head  ;  it  signifying  to  fix  a  tine  on  any  one's  head]  to  fine, 
or  make  a  person  pay  a  sum  of  raoney  for  a  fault.  A  pe- 
dantic word  used  in  the  university. 

SCONE,  or  ScooN,  a  royal  palace,  and  town  of  Scot- 
land^  in  the  county  of  Pertn.  It  is  the  place  where  the 
kings  of  Scotland  were  usually  crowned,  and  is  40  miles  N. 
of  Edinburgh. 

SCHOO'NKR,  *.  a  small  vessel  with  two  masts. 
-SCOOP,*,  [sc/iorpe,  Belg.]  a  kind  of  large  ladle,  used  to 
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throvr  out  liquor.  An  instrument  made  of  bone,  and  used 
in  eating  the  pulp  of  an  apple,  &c.  A  sweep  or  stroke. 
"  At  one  fell  scoop."  SImh. 

To  SCOOP,  V.  a.  [schoepen,  Belg.]  to  get  by  means  of  a 
scoop.  To  lade  out.  To  empty  or  carry  oft'  in  a  hollow  ia- 
strument.    To  cut  hollow  or  -deep. 

SCOO'PER,  s.  one  who  scoops.    A  water-fowl. 

SiCOFE,s.\ Scopus,  Lat.]  the  object  of  a  persoh'-s  actions 
or  designs.  An  aim,  intention,  or  drift.  The  final  end. 
Room,  or  space.  Liberty,  or  freedom  from  restraint.  Li- 
cence. An  act  of  riot.  Quantity  extended.  *  Used  only  iu 
the  three  first  senses. 

SCOTULOUS,a.  [from  scopubu,  a  rock,  Lat]  abounding- 
in  rocks.. 

SCORBUTIC,  or  SCORBU.TICAL,  a.  [smrbuiiqtie,  Fr. 
from  scorbutus,  Lat.]  alflicted  with  the  scurvv. 

SCORBUTICALLY,  ad.  with  tendency  to  the  scurvy; 
in  the  scurvy. 

To  SCORCH,  V.  a.  [scorcned.,  Sax.]  to  change  the  coh.ur 
of  any  thing  by  heat.  To  burn  su[)erficially.  To  burn. 
To  parch.  Neuterly,  to  be  burnt  on*  the  outside.  To  be 
dried  up. 

SCORE,  *.  [s/iora,  Isl.]  a  notch  cut  with  an  edged  instru- 
ment. A  line  drawn.  An  account  kept  by  notches  cut  in 
wood,  or  by  lines  drawn  by  chalk.  A  debt.  An  I'.ccount 
of  something  past.  Part  of  a  debt.  A  reason  or  motive. 
Sake.  Twenty;  probably  because  twenty  being  around 
number,  was  distinguished  on  tallies  by  a  long|score.  A  song 
in  score,  is  that  which  is  written  under  the  musical  notes. 

To  SCORE,  V.  a.  to  sef  down  as  a  debt.  To  impute  or 
charge.    To  mark  bv  a  line. 

SCO'RIA,  s.  [Lat.]  dross;  recrement. 

SCO'RIOUS,a.  Ifioni  scoria,  dross,  Lat] drossy. 

To  SCORN,  V.  a.\sc/:ernen,  Hcl".  escunter,  Fr.jto  despise, 
slight,  contemn,  vilify,  deride,  disdain.  Neuterly,  to  scoil, 
or  treat  with  contemptuous  laii";uage,  used  with  of. 

SCORN,  s.  \escortie,  old  Fr.]  an  act  of  contumely  and 
contempt;  slight;  scotf;  derision.  To  laugh  to  scorn,  to 
deride  as  contemptible. 

SCO'RNER,  s.  one  who  treats  a  person  or  thing  with  con-, 
tempt  or  ridicule  ;  a  despiser  ;  a  scoffer. 

SCO'RNFUL,  a.  disdainful,  insolent ;  looking  upon  or 
treating  with  contempt ;  acting  in  defiance. 

SCO'RNFULLY,  ad.  contemptuously;  insolently. 

SCO'RPION,  s.  \scorpioH,  Fr.  scorpio,  Lat.]  a  reptile  re- 
sembling a  lobster,  but  his  tail  ends  .in  a  point,  and  has  a 
very  venomous  sting.  One  of  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  which 
the  SMii. outers  about  October  24. 

SCO'UPIONGRASS,*.  a  plant  of  which  the  mouse-ear 
is  the  British  species.     It  is  generally  fatal  to  sheep. 

SCOT,  ^.[ffo^  Fr.]  shot ;  payment.  Scot  and  ht, -what  \% 
due  from  a  person  as  a  parishioner,  &c.  Scuifree,  denotes 
a  person  being  excused  paying  his  share  to  his  reckoning, 
or  being  remitted  some  punishment. 

SCOTLAND,  the  kingdom  of,  is  the  N.  part  of  the  island 
of  Great  Britain,  which  is  now  united  to  England,  and  both 
together  make  but  one  nation.  It  is  bounded  on  all  sides  by 
the  ocean,  except  the  S.  where  it  is  separated  from  England 
by  the  river  Tweed  ;  towards  the  E.  by  Cheviot  hills  and  the 
river  Esk,  and  Solway  Frith  towards  the  W.  It  is  generally 
reckoned  380  miles  in  length,  from  Aldermouthhead,  near 
the  isle  of  Mull,  to  Buchaness.  and  190  in  breadth  where  it 
is  bioade«t  Besides  the  main  land,  there  are  300  islands 
belonging  to  Scotland,  some  of  «  hic!i  are  very  considerable. 
These  are  called  the  Western  Islands,  the  Orkneys,  and  the 
Shetland  islands.  The  air  is  generally  wholesome,  though 
colder  than  thatof  England  ;  but  it  is  purified  by  the  winds, 
which  are  pretty  strong  and  frequent.  In  the  northern  part 
the  days  in  summer  arc  very  long.  Here  are  many  rich  and 
fruitful  plains,  though  what  is  caUed  the  Highlands  is  full  of 
mountains  and  h.eaths.  They  do  not  want  wheat  but  the 
grain  mostly  cultivated  is  oats,  as  it  will  grow  in  the  moun- 
tainous parts.  The  productions  of  Scotland  are  much  the 
same  as  in  England,  though  not  in  so  great  plenty.    They 
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have  mmes  of  several  sorts,  particularly  of  lead,  with  quar- 
ries of  frce-stonc  for  building;  so  liiat  tlie  principal  towns 
are  constructed  with  nothing  else.  Tliey  liave  mines  of  very 
good  coal,  great  quantities  of  which  are  brought  to  London, 
and  is  known  by  the  name  of  Scotch  coa4.  The  fisheries  in 
the  surrounding  seas  are  of  great  national  importance,  and 
will  become  a  real  source  of  wealth  to  the  nation,  when  in- 
creasing commerce  siiall  enable  the  inhabitants  to  form  roads, 
erect  villages,  and  open  canals  in  the  remote  parts  of  the 
country.  Scotland  was  an  independent  kingdom  tillJames 
VI.  was  called  to  tiie  throne  of  England  ;  and  in  the  reign  of 
queen  Anne,  one  of  his  successors,  both  kingdoms  were 
united  under  the  name  of  Great  Britain.  Sixteen  peers  are 
elected  to  represent  the  nobility,  and  45  commoners  to  re- 
liroscnt  the  counties  and  boroughs,  in  the  same  parliament 
willi  that  of  England.  There  are  five  universities  in  Scot- 
l.uid,  viz.  St.  Andrew's,  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  New  Aber- 
deen, and  Old  Aberdeen.  Scotland  is  divided  into  34  coun- 
ties, and  Edinburgh  is  the  capital.  The  established  religion 
is  the  Presbyterian. 
.    SCOTLAND,  NEW.    See  Acadia. 

To  SCOTCH,  i>.  o.  to  cut,  or  make  slight  marks  with  an 
edged  instrument. 

SCOTCH,  *.  a  slight  cut ;  a  shallow  incision. 

SCOTCH  CO'LLOPS,  or  SCOTCH  KD  COLLOPS,  s. 
[from  tcotch]  small  pieces  of  veal  cut  across  with  a  knife. 

.SCOTOftlY,  t.  [skotoma,  from  skotos,  dark,  Gr.]  a  dizzi- 
iicss  orswininiing  in  the  head,  causing  dimness  of  sight. 

SCO'VEL,  s.JscojM,  Lat.]  a  sort  of  mop  for  sweeping 
ovens  ;  a  manikin. 

SCO'UNDRRL,  x.  [scondai-iwh,  Ital.J  a  mean  rascal;  a 
low  petty  villain  ;  a  person  of  base  principles  and  actions. 

To  SCOUR,  r.  a.  [skurer,  Uan.  si/ieuren,  Belg.]  to  rub 
a  surface  hard  with  any  thing  tough  in  order  to  cleanse  if. 
I'o  remove  by  scouring,  'I'o  cleanse,  bleach,  whiten.  To 
clear  from  enemies  or  obstacles.  In  physic,  to  purge  vio- 
lently. To  pass  swiftly  over,  applied  to  the  motions  of 
animals.  Neuterly,  to  run  with  great  swiftness  ;  to  scam- 
per ;  to  perform  the  ottice  of  cleaning  household  utensils. 

SCOURER,  s.  one  who  cleans  by  rubbing  ;  one  who  runs 
iwiftly  ;  a  purge. 

SCOURGE,  {sciirje)  s.  [escmn-frie,  Fr.J  an  instrument  made 
of  se\ eral  cords  or  thongs  used  to  strike  offenders  with; 
a  whip  ;  a  lash.  Figuratively,  vindictive  affiiction.  One 
that  afllicts,  harasses,  or  destroys.     A  whip  for  a  top. 

To  SCOURGE,  {scurjc)  v.  a.  to  lash  with  a  whip.  To 
punish  or  chastise. 

SCO'URGLR,  (scurjer)  t.  one  that  chastises;  a  punisher. 

SCOUT,  i.Uicoii/,  fr.]one  who  is  sent  privily  to  observe 
the  motions  of  an  enemy.  An  advice-boat.  A"  person  em- 
ployed on  errands  in  a  college. 

To  SCOUT,  f.  n.  to  go  out  in  order  to  make  secret  obser- 
vations om  the  motions  of  an  enemy. 

To  SCOWL,  (o»o  pron.  as  in  how)v.  n.  \sn/lian,  to  squint, 
Sax.l  to  frown  ;  to  look  angry,  sour,  or  sullen  j  to  pout. 

SCOWF.,,  s.  a  look  of  gloom  or  discontent. 

SCO'WLINGLY,  ltd.  sullenly. 

To  SCRA'BBLE,  (shrabl)  v.  v.  [krabbehn,  Belg.]  to  pajv 
■or  scratch  with  the  hands.  To  climb  by  the  hands.  To 
scramble. 

.SCPiAGG,  s.  \scrairlie,  Belg.]anv  thing  lean  or  thin. 

SCllA'GGEP,  {slirdg-ed)  a.  [corrupted  from  cragged] 
rough  ;  full  of  protuberances  or  asperities. 

SCRA'GGV,  (shra^-y)  a.  lean;  thin;  rough  or  rugged. 

ToSCRA'MBLE,(j*rami/)r.  n.  fsee  ScRabbleJ  to  strug- 
gle so  as  to  catch  or  seize  any  thing"  with  the  hands  be- 
fore another.    To  climb  by  the  help  of  the  hands,  used 

Willi  lip. 

SCilAMBLE,  (rframJr)  i.  an  easy  struggle  tor  anv  thing, 
in  wiiicli  one  endeavours  to  seize  before  another.  The  act 
«ff  climbin"  by  the  help  of  the  hands. 

SCRA'AjI'LER,  f.  one  that  scramble*;  one  that  climii? 
by  tht  help  of  the  hands. 


To  SCRA'NCH,  v.  a.  [schratuzer,  Belg.l  to  grind  some- 
thing  crackling  or  brittle  behveen  the  teeth. 
SCRA'NNEL,  a.  grating  by  the  sound ;  vile,  worthless. 


SCRA  P,  s.  a  small  piece  ;  a  bit,  fragment,  or  crumb. 

To  SCRAPE,  V.  a.  [sa-eopan,  Sax.  tc/iiapcn,  Belg.l  to  take 
ofFthe  surface  by  the  action  of  a  sharp  instrument.  To  erase 
or  take  off  by  the  motion  of  an  edged  instrument  held  per- 
pendicular. To  collect  or  gather  by  great  pains,  care, 
and  penurious  means.  To  scrape  acijuaintanee,  is  to  curry 
favour,  or  insinuate  into  familiarity.  Neuteilv,  to  make  a 
harsh  noise.  To  play  badly  on  a  fiddle.  To  make  an 
awkward  bow. 

SCRAPE,  s.\skrfip,  Swed.j  perplexity;  difficulty;  dis- 
tress.   A  bow.     A  low  word. 

SCRA'PER,  s.  an  edged  instrument  used  to  scrape  viith. 
A  thin  iron  at  a  door,  on  which  'd  person  cleans  his  shoes. 
A  miser.     A  bad  player  on  a  fiddle. 

To  SCRATCH,  u.  a.  Umizen,  Bek.]  to  marit  or  tear  with 
slight,  uneven,  ragged  cuts.  To  tear  with  the  nails. 
To  wound  slightly.  To  wound  with  any  thing  keen  whicli 
leaves  a  mark  or  line  on  the  skiu.  To  write  or  draw  awk- 
wardly. 

SCRATCH,  i.  a  ragged  and  shallow  cut.  A  wound 
given  by  the  nails.  A  slight  wound.  A  peruke  easily  combed 
out. 

SCRA'TCHER, ,«.  he  that  scratches. 

SCRATCHES,  s.  cracked  ulcers  or  scabs  iu  "a  horse's 
foot. 

SCRATCHINGLY,arf.with  the  action  of  scratching. 
{   SCRA  W,  s.  [Irish  and  ErseJ  surface  or  scurf 

To  SCRAWL,  t).  c.  to  draw  or  mark  in  au  irregular  and 
awkward  manner.     Neuterly,  to  write  ill. 

SCRAWL,  3.  writing  performed  in  an  awkward  and  un- 
skilful manner. 

SCRA'WLER,  s.  a  clumsy  inelegant  writer. 

SCRA  Y,  s.  a  bird,  the  same  with  the  si-a-sv\aliow. 

SCRK'ABLE,  a.  [fr oni  sa*o,  to  hauk,  Lat.J  fiiat  may  be 
spitoiit. 

To  SCREATI,  Uh-ceH)  V.  n.  [shiffc,  Dan.]  to  make  a  shrill 
or  hoarse  noise  like  that  of  a  person  terriiicd,  or  like  that 
of  a  rusty  hinge.     To  creak. 

SCREAK,  {skrecl)  s.  \skrigc,  Dan.]  a  shrill  noise  made 
by  a  person  on  the  sight  of  something  terrifying.     See 

SCUEECH. 

To  SCREAM,  (skreem)  v.n.  \hreman,  Sax.]  to  cry  out  with 
a  shrill  voice  in  terror  or  agoay- 

SCREAM,  (s/i)-eew»)*.  a  shrill  loud  cry  made  by  a  persou 
in  terror  or  pain. 

To  SCREECH,  r.  «.  [see  Screak,  sci-wkia,  to  cry,  Isl.j 
to  utter  a  loiul  shrill  cry,  when  in  terror  or  agony.    ' 

SCREECH,  J.  cry  of  horror  and  anguish  ;  harsh  horrid 
cry. 

"SCREECHOWL,  *.  an   owl  that   hoots    in  the  night, 
and  whose  voice  is  said  to  betoken  danger,  misery,  and 
ealli. 

SCREr.N,  s.  \cscran,  Fr.]  any  thing  that  r.ffords  shelter 
or  concealment,  or  is  used  to  exclude  cold  or  light.    A  rid-  • 
die  to  sift  sand,  &c. 

To  SCREEN,  V.  to  shelter,  hide,  or  conceal ;  followed  by 
from.    To  sift  ;  to  riddle,  from  cenw,  erevi,  Lat. 

SCREW,  i.  [sfronc,  Belg.  escrou,  Fr.]  one  of  the  me- 
chanical porters,  which  is  defined  a  right  cylinder  cut  inii» 
a  furrowed  spiral ;  of  this  there  are  two  kinds,  the  wale  and 
female ;  the  former  being  cut  convex,  so  that  its  threads  rise 
outwards  ;  but  the  hitter  channelled  on  its  concave  side,  so 
33  to  receive  the  former. 

To  SCREW,  V.  a.  to  turi)  by,  or  fasten  with  a  screw.  To 
deform  by  contortions,  applied  to  the  face.  Tb  squeeze  ot 
or  press.    To  p\tort ;  toopprcvss. 

To  SCRl'RBLK,  Uhihl)  v.  n  \scrihiUo,  diminutive,  from 
teribo,  to  write.  Lat.]  to  wrile  in  a  careless  and  incorrcst 
manner.     Actively,  to  fill  with  careless  writing. 

SCRI'BBLE,  {tkr'ibl)  s.  cafeless  or  worthless  writing. 


stu 
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SCR1"BBLER,  *.  a  pettv  author ;  an  author  of  no  merit. 

SCRIBE,  J.  fFr.  scriba,  froinimio,  to  write,  Lat.Ja  writer. 
A  public  notary.  In  scripliire,  a  person  skilled  in  the 
Jewish  law,  and  employed  in  transcribing  it  for  the  use  of 
others. 

SCRI'MER,  s.\escrimeur,  Fr.j  used  by  Shakespeare  for 
as'atliator. 

SCR1N15,  s.\scrinium,  \yM..\  a  cofTor  or  chest;  a  place 
where  writiii^js  or  curiosities  are  deposited. 

SGRIl',  i.  [sh'apm,  Isl.J  a  small  ha^,  budget,  or  satcnel. 
A  schedule,  a  sniall  paper,  or  wrilrflf;,  from  scriptio,  Lat. 

SCRIPTURAL,  fl.  contained  in  liie  Old  or  New  Testa- 
ment :  bibliral. 

SCRI PTIJRE,  s.  [scnptiirn,  fioni  scribo,  to  write,  Lat.] 
writing.  The  IJibl*',  or  system  of  divine  tnitlis  con- 
tained in  the  old  or  New  Testament,  so  named  by  way  of 
eminence. 

SClU'VENI'iR,  s.  [scrivtitto,  Lat.]  one  who  draws  con- 
tracts, or  deals  in  conveyancing,  or  placing  money  at 
,ir.teresf. 

SCROTULA,  s.  [from  scrofa,  an  M  sow,  Lat.]  the  king's 
evil. 

SCKO'FULOUS,  a.  diseased  with  the  king's  evil. 

SCROLL,  {skridl)  s.  [etymology  doubtful]  a  writing  rolled 
up  into  a  cylindrical  shape. 

'    SCROTOCE'LE,  s.  |f'roni  scrotum,  private  parts,  Lat.  and 
htle,  .a  tumor,  Gr.]  a  rupture  of  the  scrotum. 

SCROTUM,  i.  [Lat.]  the  bag  wherein  the  testicles  of 
the  male  are  contained,  composed  of  two  membranes,  ex- 
clusive of  a  scart-skin. 

To  SCRUB,  V.  a.  [sehrobben,  Belg.]  to  rub  hard  with  some- 
thing coarse. 

SCRUB,  s.  a  mean  or  base  person.  Any  thing  mean  or 
despicable.     A  worn-out  broom. 

SCRUBBED,  or  SCRUBBY,  «.  \smilet,  Dan. J  mean; 
dirty  ;  vile  ;  worthless  ;  sorry. 

■StRU  PLE,  (shfipl)  s.  [iciinmle,  Fr.  from  scriijndus,  a  little 
stone,  Lat.]  a  doubt,  ditticulty,  or  perplexity, 'which  the 
mind  cannot  easily  resolve.  In  medicine,  a  weight,  con- 
taining 20  grains.    Proverbially,  anv  small  quantity. 

To  SCRU'PLE,  {shiiple)  V.  n.  to  doubt -or  hesitate. 

■  SCRU'PLER,  *.  one  that  hesitates  ;  a  doubter. 
SGRUPULO'SITY,  s.  nice  or  excessive  caution  or  doubt- 
fulness.    Fear  of  acting  in  «ny  thing  which  may  chance  to 
p'veoft'ence,  or  may  contradict  some  precept;   tenderness 
of  conscience. 

SGHUTULOLIS,  a.  [scrKpnhnx,  Fr;  saiipulnsus,  from 
icriipiihit,  a  scruple,  Lat.]  afraid  to  do  or  comply  for  fear  of 
violating  any  precept,  or  of  hazarding  any  loss  or  danger. 
Nice.     Careful  ;  cautious. 

SCRU'l'ULOUSLY,  rrrf.  caref(dlv  ;  nicelv  ;  anxiously. 

SCRUPULOUSNESS,  s.  tiie  state  of  being  scrupulous.  ' 

■  To  SCR.USE,r.  o.  to  squeeze  ;  to  crowd. 
SCRUTABLE,  a.  [from  sc7-iU(ji;  to  incpiiro,  Lat.]  dis- 
coverable by  inquiry. 

SCRUTATION,  s.  [scrutatio,  from  sa-utor,  to  inquire, 
Lat.] search;  examination;  iii<|uirv. 

SCRUTATOR,  or  SCRUTINEER,  f.  [from  scihA).-,  to 
inquire;  Lat.]  an  inqiwrer  ;  a  searcher  ;  an  examiner. 

To  SCRUTINIZE,  or  SCRUTINY,  d.  to  search  or  ex- 
amine with  exactness. 

SCRUTINOUS,  a.  captious;  full  of  inquiries.  A  word 
little  used. 

SCRUTINY,  s.[scrutin,  Fr.]  a  nice,  exact,  and  scrupulous 
search.-examination,  or  ,iuquiry. 

SCRUTOI'RE,  [s'trut'oire,  from  scritoire,  or  escritoire,  Fr.] 
a  case  containing  drawers  for  writings. 

To  SCUD,  V.  It.  Ishittia,  Swed.J  to  run  or  fly  away  in  a 
hurry,  nr  with  precipitation. 

To  SCU'DDLK,  (skudr)  v.n.    See  Scuttle. 

SCUFFLE;  (sAiV^)*.  [derived  by  Skinner  from  sJwffle] 
a  eonfused  tumult  or  broil. 

ToSCU'FFLE,  {shufi)v:  n,  to  fight  in  a  confused  and  tu- 
■}ultuoti»-iuaDnei'. 

774.  . 


To  SCULK,  V.  a.  \teuh-Jte,  Dan.]  to  lurk  or  lie  close  in 
hidin»-j)laces. 

SCLI LKER,  s.  a  Inrker;  one  who  conceals  kioisclF 
through  shame  or  mischief. 

SCULL,  s.  [sJiiilii,  the  skull  of  an  animal,  Isl.J  the  bone 
which  defends  and  includes  the  brain.  A  small  boat. 
One  who  row  sin  a  small  boat.  A  great  number  or  shoal  of 
iish. 

SCU'LLC.\P,i.  a  liitid-piece;  night-cap. 

SCULLER,  s.  [ihiolu,  a  vessel,  Isl.J  a  boat  which 
has  but  one  rower;  a' cock  boat.  One  that  rows  a  small  boat. 

.SCULLERY,*.  [csaiciUe,  a  dish,  Fr.]  a  place  where  kit- 
chen utensils,  as  kettles,  dishes,  Scv.  are  cleaned  and  kept. 

SCULLION,  s.  \eseucHk,  a  dish,  Fr.]  one  who  washes 
the  dishes,  and  docs  the  other  drudgery  of  a  kitchen. 

To  SCULP,  V.  a.  [sctdpo,  Lat.  scalper,  Fr.]  to  carve ;  to  en- 
grave.    Obsolete. 

SCU'LPTILE,  a.  [from  sculpo,  to  engrave  or  carve,  Lat. J 
made  by  carving. 

SCU'LP  roll,  i.  [from  sculpo,  to  en^ave  or  carve,  Lat. 
sciilpleur,  FrJ  one  who  cuts  or  carves  wood  or  stone. 

SCU'LITURE,  s.  [Fr.  sculptura,  from  sculpo,  to  engrave   ' 
or  carve,  Lat.]  the  act  of  cutting  wood  or  stone  ;  carved 
wood  ;  the  art  of  engraving  on  copper. 

SCUM,  .«.  \sclivtfm,  Belg.  esooiw,  Fr.  slum,  Dan.  scfiiuma, 
Ital.]  the  froth  wdich  rises  on  the  top  of  any  liquor  ;  the 
dross,  refuse,  or  that  part  of  filth  which  swims  on  the  top 
of  any  ♦inuor  in  tusion. 

To  SCUM,  f.  «.  to  take  off  the  filth  which  rises  to  the  top 
of  anv  liquor  when  boiling;  commonly  written  «H?«. 

SCU'M.MER,  s.  [csciimvir,  Fr.]  iuvesselor  instrument  with 
which  filth,  c^c.  is  taken  from  the  top  of  any  liquor;  coni- 
moiilv  w  riltrn  shimmer. 

SCU'PPERHOLES,  s.  [schoepen,  Belg,]  small  holes  on 
the  deck  of  a  vessel,  through  w^hich  water  is  carr^pd  into  the 
sea.  The  leathers  over  those  holes  are  called  scupper- 
leatliers,  and  the  nails  with  which  they  are  fastened  smpper- 

7Mils. 

SCCRF,  s.  \sciirf,  Sax.  skiirff",  Dan. J  a  kind  of  dry  miliary 
scab  ;  a  soil  or  tilth  stickingon  the  surface. 

SCU'RFIN  ESS,  s.  the  state  of  being  scurfy. 

SCU  RRIL,  n.  [from  4c»)Ta,  a  buftoon,  Lat.]  low  ;  mean; 
abusive;  lewdK  jocular  ;  grossly  opprobrious. 

SCURRI'LlTl,  s.  {sciirnliti':,  Fr.  from  sciirra,  a  buflbon, 
Lat.]  reproach  expressed  in  gross  terms. 

SCURRILOUS,  a.  ['from  senna,  a  buffoon,  Lat.l  using 
low,  mean,  and  vile  reproaches;  grossly  opprobrious;- 
lewdly  jocose. 

SCU'RRILOUSLY,  ad.  with  gross  reproach  ;  with  low 
bufl'ooncry. 

SCU'RVY,  J.  (see  ScuKF>a  distemper  wherein  red  itch- 
ing b'U)tclies,  and  soraetijfnes  livid  ones,  appear  on  the  skin. 

SCU'RVY,  a.  covered  with  scabs;  aflected  with  the 
scurvv.    Vile ;  base. 

SCURVY-GRASS,  s.a  plant  so  called  from  its  virtue. 
There  are  many  species.  The  Scotch  scurvy-grass  is  the  sea 
bindweed.  .^ 

SCUT,  s.  [skott,  Isl.J  a  tail ;  applied  to  such  animals  whose 
tails  are  very  short,  as  a  hare. 

SCUT.AGF.,  x.  [from  .iciUum,  a  sln'eld,  Lat.Ja  lax  imposed 
antientlv  for  fininshing  the  king's  armv  with  men. 

SCUTCHEON,  s.  [succifnie,  Ital.J  the  shield  or  bearing 
of  a  faiiiilv,  ill  heraldry.    .See  Escutcheon. 

SCUTELLATED,  «.  [from  seuulla,  a  trencher,  Lat.J 
divided  into  small  surfaces. 

SCUTiFORM,  a.  [from  scutum,  a  shield,  and  fmma,  a 
form.  Lilt.]  sliaped  like  a  shield. 

SCU'T'lLE,  i^slmtl)  s.  \scuiell,  Celt.  |  a  wide  shallow  ves- 
sel, so  called  from  a  dish  or  platter  which  it  resembles.  A 
dust  basket.  A  small  grate.  A  quick  pace  ;  an  atl'ected 
liurry  in  walking,  from  icw/.  In  a  ship,  the  sniall  holes  cut 
for  passage  from  onexleck  to  another,  or  the  windows  cut 
ir  cabins  for  t^ie  sake  of  light.     Also,  the  name  of  a  sea  fish. 

To  iJMCUTTLE,  ish(til)v.  n.  to  run  with  an  aflected  hurry 
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SCY'LIiA,  rocks  in  the  Faro  di  Messina.    These  were 
exceeiirnsly  dangerous  to  iiiariiiers ;  but  by  a  dreadful  earth- 
qtiake,  in  1783,  which  proved  fatal  to  niaiiy  places  in  the 
neighbourhood,  they  are  said  to  have  been  destroyed. 
SCYTHE,  *.  an  instriimentfor  mowing  grass,  &c. 
SKA,  (the  en  in  tilis  word  d;)d  its  following  compounds, 
if  pron.  like  ee,  as  in  sen)  s.  is  frequently  used  for  that  vast 
tract  ofwatcrsenconipassing  the  whole  earth;  but  it  is  more 
properly  a  part  or  division  of  those  .waters,  and  is  better 
defined  a  lesser  assemblage  of  water,  which  lies  before, 
and  washes  the  coast  of  some  particular  countries,  from 
whence  Tt  is  generally  denominated  ;  as,  the  Irish  Sea,  the 
■  Medilcrnineaii  Sea,  tlie  Arabian  Sea,  <!i;c.    Figurntively,  any 
thing  acitatcd,  or  in  commotion.  , 

SEA  IVMJ, .'.  1  lie  sea  swallow, 

SK'AHRnACH,  ^.  irruption  of  the  sea  b^  l/reaki"ng  the 
banks. 
SIVABREEZn:,  f.  a  wind  Wowing  from  the  sea. 
.SF.'ACA  I1I5AGE,  s.  the  same  with  the  sea  colewort. 
'    .    Sl'^'ACALr,  s.  the  seal,  so  called  from  its  making  a  noise 
like  a  calf. 

SL'AC.MIP,  $.  a  spotted  fish  that  lives  among  stones  and 
rocks. 
f ,     SE'ACHART,(W*ort)*.amaponwhichthec6astsof  the 
sea  are  dolintated. 

SE  ACOAL,  {seikdlC)  s-  a  coal  so  called  because  conveyed 
by  the  sea  ;  pit-coal. 
SK'ACOAST,  {seihbst)  s.  a  shore  ;  or  land  which  borders 
,    on  the  sea. 

St7AC0MPASS,  s.  the  card  and  needle  by  which  mari- 
ners steer  their  ve>sels. 

SE'ACOW,  s.  the  manatee,  a  cetaceous  animal,  about 
lo  feet  long,  and  7  or  8  in  circumference. 
Sli'AFAREK,  J. one  that  travels  by  sea;  araariner. 
S!;AKAR1NG,«.  used  tofhesea;  travelling  by  sea. 
SK'AFENNEL,  i.  a  plant,  the  same  with  sUmphire. 
."«iyAFIGirr,(*f(?/!0»-''>  battle  fought  on  the  sea. 
SE'AEOKD,  in  Sussex,  one  of  the  cinque-ports,  and  sends 
two  members  to   parliament  ;    distant  from   London  09 
miles. 

SE'AGRASS,  s.  a  plant  with  kt  undivided  sicm,  alter- 
Jiale  'caves,  and  llowerson  fruitstalks.  It  is  found  in  salt- 
water ditches,  and  (lowers  in  August. 

SE'AGREEN,  a.  resembling  the  colour  of  the  distant 
sea. 
SE'AGULL,  *.  a  water  fowl. 
SE'AHEDGIIOG,*.  a  kind  of  seaslicU-fish. 
SE'AHOG,*.  theporpus. 
SE'AliOLLY,  s.  a  plant,  called  also  eryngo. 
SEAL,  (seel)  3.  [se/c.  or  senl.  Sax.  seel,  Dan.]  the  sea-calf. 
An  instrument  on  «liich  a  coat  of  arms,  &c.  are  carved, 
used  in  fastening   of  letters,  and  atlixed  to  writings  as  a 
testimony,  from  «,?c/,  Sax.    The  impression  of  a  seal  in 
,    wax,  or  on  a  wafer.     Act  of  confirmation.    I'hti  Great  Seal 
is  that  whereby  all    patents,  conimfssinns,    warrants,   &c. 
'  coming  from  the  kins,  are  scaled.    The  Privy  Seal '13  that 
nijtially    first  set   to  grants    that  are  to   pass  the  Great 
Seal. 

To  SEA  L,  (seel)  v.  a.  to  close,  or  fasten.  To  confirm  or  at- 
test wilh  a  seal.  To  ratify.  To  shut  or  close  up,  followed  by 
up.  To  mark  with  a  stainp.  Neuterly,  to  fix  a  seal  fbllowed 
by  imio. 
SE'ALKR,  (.lec/er)  s.  he  that  seals. 
SE'ALINGWAX,  (^seilingwax)  s.  a  composition  used  in 
fastening  or  closing  letters. 

SEA  LION,  s.  in  zoology  a  large  animal  of  the  seal, 
kind. 

SEAM,  (seem)  t.  \seam.  Sax. I  the  edge  of  cloth  where  two 

pieces  are  joined  together.    Tlie  juncture  of  the  planks  in  a 

ship.    A   cicatrix  or   scar.     A    measure.    Tallow,  grease, 

jliogs  lard,  from  senu.  Sax.    In  botany,  the  hne  formed  by 

the  union  of  the  valves  of  a  scedvessel,  as  in  the  pea. 

To  SEA.M,  fseem)  v.  a.  to  join  the  edges  of  two  pieces  ; 
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of  cloth,  or  to  fasten  the  edges  of  two  pieces  of  lirobwr 
together.    To  mark  with  a  scar. 
SE'AMAN,s.  [plur.  seamen}  a  sailor. 
SE'AMARK,  s.  a  point  or  mark  in  the  sea,  which  mari- 
ners make  use  of  to  direct  their  course  by. 

SK'AMLESS,  (seeviless)  a.  having  no  vi 
seam. 

SEAMSTRESS,  (jecmttress)  s.  [scmnestre,  Sax.]  a  woman 
who  lives  by  sewino;. 

SEA'S,  (seen)  s.  \segne.  Sax.]  a  very  large  net,  used  tt> 
catch  fish  in  the  sea,  made  like  a  drag-iict,  but  sometimes 
without  a  cord,  200  fathoms  in  length,  and  from  2  to  6" 
fathoms  in  depth.     Sometimes  written  seine  ov  saitie. 

SE'ARA NTHER,  ,.  a  fish  like  a  lamprey. 

SE'APIECE,  (ifc'ueeoe)  J.  a  picture  representing  a  pros- 
pect of  the  sea. 

SEAPORT, s.  a  harbour. 

SEARjfiepj')".  \searian,  to  dry,  Sax. J  dry  ;  not  green. 

To  SEAR,  fse£v)i;.  fl.  [sffTr?V?;i,  Sax. J  tobiirn  or  cauterize. 

To  SEAHCE,  {serse)  v.  a.  [xaxser,  h  r.]  to  sift  finely. 

.SE.-\RCE,  'serse)s.  a  fine  sieve  :  a  bolter. 

To  SEARCH,  (serch)  v.  a.  \ehereher,  Fr.]  to  examine 
into  ;  to  explore  ;  to  look  through  ;  to  tiy.  To  inquire ;  to 
seek  after  something  lost,  hid,  or  unknown.  In  surgery, 
to  probe.  Used  with  ovt,  to  find  by  seeking.  Neuterly, 
to  make  inquiry ;  to  try  to  find,  followed  by  for,  or 
after. 

SEARCH,  (*treA)  f.  inquiry;  examiniition  ;  quest;  pur- 
suit; act  of  seeking. 

SE'ARCHER,  {serehcr)  s.  an  inquirer;  examiner;  one 
who  seeks  after  any  thing  hid  or  unknown.  An  otficer  in 
London,  who  examines  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  in  order  t« 
detect  any  violence. 

SE'ARCLOTH,  (sehchth)  s.  [sarelath,  Sax.]  a  plaster. 

SE'ASHELL,  s.  a  shell  found  on  the  shore. 

SE'ASHORE,  s.  the  coast  of  the  sea. 

SE'ASICK,  a.  sick  on  board  a  vessel  at  sea  ;  a  disorder 
attending  people  at  their  first  going  to  sea. 

SE'ASIDE,  i.  the  edge  of  the  sen. 

SE'ASON,  (seizuii)  s.  \saison,Yr.]  one  of  the  four  parts 
of  the  year.  A  particular  time  or  period'of  time.  A  fit  time. 
A  small  space  of  time.  That  which  gives  a  rehsli  t* 
food. 

To  SE'ASON,  (siez'on)  '  y.  a.  \assii!so)mer,  Fr.l  to  mix 
food  with  any  thing  that  gives  it  a  high  relish.  To  give  a 
relish  to.  To  fit  for  any  use  by  time  or  habit*  Neuterly» 
to  become  fit  for  any  purpose. 

SE'ASONABLE,  {sehonable)  a.  done  at  a  proper  time  ; 
convenient  or  proper,  with  resfect  to  time  ;  opportune. 

SE'ASONABLENESS,'(j«eionoi/Mi«f»)  *.  propriety  with 
respect  to  time. 

SE'ASONABLY,  nd.  properly  with  respect  fo  time.  ' 

SE'ASON  ER,  {seizcrier)s.  one  who  seasons,  or  that  which 
gives  a  relish  to  any  thing. 

SE'ASONING,  {sciziimn^)s.  that  which  is  added  to  any- 
thing to  qualify  it,  or  give  it  a  relish. 

SE'A.SURGJEON,  s.  a  surgeon  employed  on  board  a 
ship. 

SEAT,  {se»t)  s.  {sett,  old  Teut.]  a  chair,  bench,  or  any 
thing  which  supports  a  person  when  silting.  A  chair  of 
state;  throne;  tribunal.  Figuratively,  a  post  of  authority. 
Residence,  mansion,  or  abode.  Situation. 
'  To  SEAT,  {seet)  V.  a.  to  place  oiva  seat.  To  place  in  a 
post  of  authority.  To  fix  or  settle  in  any  place.  To  place 
m  a  firm  manner,  or  to  fix. 

SE'ATERM,  *.  a  word  used  by  sailors. 

SE'ATON,  a  sea  port  town  in  Scotland,  and  an  antient 
seat  of  the  earl  of  Winton,  in  the  county  ot  Lothian,  seated 
on  thefvtlh  of  Forth,  9  miles  E.  of  Edinburgh. 

SE  A^v  ARD,  (^seto-'ffrd^  n.  towards  the  sea.  '. 

SEBACIC,  a.  in  chymistry  belonging  to  animal  fat  or 
tallow. 

SEBASTIAN,  St.  a  large  and  handsome  city  of  Brasil, 
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inS.  America,  capital  of  the  province  of  Rio  Janeiro,  and 
seated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  that  name,  wliich  forms 
a  very  extensive  and  commodions  harhour.  Tiie  city  is 
large,  well-built,  and  populous  but  ill-situated  for  the 
health  of  the  inhabitants  ;  standing  upon  low  ground, 
•which  was  formerly  swampy,  and  surrounded  by  hills  of 
vast  height,  winch  exclude  tl'.e  benefit  of  the  refreshing  sea 
and  laiuT  breezes  ;  so  that  it  is,  of  course,  sultocatingly  hot, 
and  unhealthy,  in  the  summer.  The  different  mecnanics 
carry  ou  their  business  in  distinct  parts  of  tiie  town  ; 
particular  streets  being  set  apart  for  particular  trades.  On 
tJie  S.  side  of  a  spacious  square  is  the  palace  of  the  viceroy. 
Lat.  22. 54.  S.  Ion.  43. 1 1 .  W. 

SEBATES,  in  chyniistry,  salts  formed  by  the  combina- 
tion of  any  base  with  sebacic  acid. 

SE'GANT,  i.  [from  seco,  to  cut,  Lat.]  in  geometry,  the  right 
line  drawn  from  the  centre  of  a  circle,  cutting  and  meeting 
with  another  line  called  the  tangent  without  it. 

ToSECE'DE,  V.  n.  [sececlo,  from  seorsum,  apart,  and  cedo, 
to  go,  Lat.j  to  withdraw  or  refuse  associating  in  an  affair. 

SECE'DKll,  s,  one  who^hews  his  disapprobation  by  with- 
drawing. 

To  SECE'RN,  V.  a.  [secenio,  Lat.]  to  separate  finer  from 

§rosser  matter.    To  make  the  separations  of  juices  in  the 
odv. 

SECE'SSION,  {seseslion)  s.  [secede,  from  scoisum,  a  part, 
and  cedo,  to  go,  Lat.]  the  act  of  departing.  The  act  of  with- 
drawing from  councils  or  actions. 

To  SECLUDE,  v.  a.  [secludn,  from  stormm,  a  part,  and 
clavdo,  to  shut,  Lat.]  to  confine  from  ;  to  shut  .up  from  ;  to 
shut  out  or  exclude. 

SECLUSION,  (secluzhon)  s.  the  i;ct  of  confining. 

SE'COND,  s.  [secundus,  Lat.  It  is  observable,  that  the 
English,  Goths,  and  Saxons,  have  no  ordinal  of  two,  as  the 
Latins  likewise  have  none  of  duo.  What  the  Latins  called 
teeimdiu,  from  sequor,  the  French  and  English  call  second, 
Wie  Goths  anthar,  or  anthara,  an<l  the  Saxons  se  other,  6r 
aftera,  i.  e.  the  other,  or  that  which  if  after]  the  next  in 
order  to  the  first ;  inferior  ;  next  in  value  or  dignity. 

SE'COND,  s.  \secoyid,  Fr.  |  one  who  accompanies  another 
in  a  duel,  to  dnect  or  defend  him.  One  who  supports 
or  maintains.  The  sixtieth  part  of  a  minute,  marked 
thns  n. 

To  SE'COND,  V.  to  support,  or  maintain.  To  follow  in 
the  next  place. 

SECONDARILY,  ad.  in  the  second  degree  cr  order. 
r  SECONDARY,  a.  [from  secmidus,  second,  Lat.]  not  the 
chief,  not  the  primary  or  first.  Acting  by  commission.  A 
tecondary  fever,  is  that  which  arises  after  a  crisis.  A  secon- 
dary planet,  in  astronomy,  is  a  smaller  planet  moving  round  a 
larger  one. 

SECONDARY,  s.  a  delegate  ;  a  deputy. 

SECOND-HAND,  s.  possession  of  a  thing  which  has 
been  enjoved  by  another  before. 

SE'CONDHAND, a.  applied  to  knowledge,  implicit,  or 
borrowed  from  another.  Applied  to  dress,  worn  or  laid 
aside  by  another.  ^tjeconrf/taMrf,  implies  in  imitation  ;  bor- 
rowed, or  transmitted,  opposed  to  primarily,  or  originally. 

SECONDLY,  ad.  in  the  second  place. 

SE'COND  RATE,  s.  the  second  in  order,  dignity,  or  va- 
lue.    Used  adjectively,  for  one  of  the  second  order. 

SE'COND-SIGHT,  isecoitdsit)  s.  the  power  of  seeinj? 
things  future,  said  to  be  possessed  by  some  of  the  Scotch 
islanders. 

SE'COND  SIGHTED,  (second-sited)  a.  having  the  power 
•f  seeingjhings  future,  or  at  a  distance. 

SE'CRECY,  3.  privacy  ;  the  state  of  being  concealed,  or 
hidden.  Solitudes  retirement.  The  quality  of  preserving 
from  discovery.     Close  silence;  fidelity  lO  a  secret. 

SE'CRET,  «.  [secret,  Fr.  secretus,  Lat.]  unrevealed,  con- 
cealed, kept  hidden,  or  undiscovered.  Unseen.  Faithful 
in  keeping  a  secret,  or  any  thing  from  discovery.  Unknown, 
frivy. 

,   SE'CRET,  .".  l>ecrtt,  Fr.  lecrelum,  Lat.]  something  kept 
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from  public  notice,  or  knowledge.     A  thing  unknown. 
Privacy ;  secrecy. 

SECKETARISHIP,  s.  the  office  of  a  secretary. 

SE'CRETARY,  s.  [secretaire,  Fr.]  one  entrusted  with 
the  management  of  public  business.  One  who  writes  for 
another. 

To  SECRE'TE, ».  a.  [secretum,  from  seeerno,  Lat. J  to  put 
aside,  or  hide.     In  the  animal  economy,  to  separate. 

SECljLE'TlON,  {sehreshiiii)  s.  [srcretio,  from  secerno,  to 
separate,  Lat.]  in  nietlicine,  llie  act  <:f  separating  the  varieus 
fluids  of  the  bod^v.    The  fluid  separated. 

SKCliETlST,  s.a  dealer  in  secrets. 

SI'XRETl'TIOUS,  (sekreiishiuiis)  a.  parted  by  animal 
secretion. 

SECRETLY,  ad.  in  sucn  a  manner  as  not  to  be  publicly 
known  ;  latently  ;  privately. 

SE'CRETNESS,  s.  the  quality  of  being  hid,  or  of  keep- 
ing a  secret. 

SECRE'TORY,  a.  [secrcius,  from  seremo,  to  separate,  Lat.j 
performing  the  office  of  separating  the  fluids. 
.    SECT,  J.  \secle,  Fr.  secta,  Lat.]  a   body  of  men  following 
some  particular  master,  or  adopting  some  peculiar  tenet. 

SE'CTARY,  s.  [sedairr,  Fr.  ]  one  who  refuses  to  comply 
with  the  public  establishment,  and  joins  with  others  of  an 
opinion  contrary  to  it.    A  follower  ;  a  pupil. 

SECTA'TOR",  s.  [Lat.  1  an  imitator;  a  disciple;  a  fol- 
lo^ver. 

SE'CTION,  (jeWioH).t.  [Fr.  sectio,  iromseco,  to  cut,  Lat.] 
in  general,  denotes  a  part  of  adivided  thing,  or  the  division 
itself.  Such  arc  the  divisions  of  a  chapter ;  called  also  pa- 
ragraphs and  articles  :  the  mark  of  a  section  is  ^.  In 
geometry,  it  denotes  a  sitle  or  surface  of  a  body  or  figure 
cut  by  another;  or  the  place  where  lines,  planes,  <^'c.  cut 
each  other.  In  architecture,  the  section  of  a  building  in 
the  same  with  its  profile  ;  or  a  delineation  of  its  heights  and 
depths  raised  on  a  plane,  as  if  the  fabric  were  cut  asunder 
to  discover  its  inside. 

SECTOR,  s.  [sectetir,  Fr.J  in  geomclry,  is  an  nisfrument 
made  of  wood  or  metal,  with  a  joint,  and  sometimes  a  piece 
to  turn  out  to  make  a  true  square,  willi  lines  ol'  sines,  tan. 
gents,  secants,  equal  parts,  rhombs,  polygons,  hours,  lati- 
tudes, metals,  and  solids.  It  is  generally  used  in  all  the 
practical  parts  of  the  matheir.atics,  and  particularly  con- 
trived for  navigation,  surveying,  astronomy,  dialing,  and 
Erojection  of  the  sphere.  AH  the  lines  ol  the  sector  can 
e  accomodated  to  any  radius,  which  is  done  by  taking 
off  all  Idivisions  parallehvise,  and  not  lengthwise;  the 
ground  of  which  practice  is  this,  that  parallels  to  the 
base  of  any  plain  trianfle  bear  the  same  proportion  to  it 
as  the  parts  of  the  legs  above  the  parallel  do  to  the  whole 
legs. 

SECULAR,  s.  [sectdaris,  from  scciilum,  an  age,  Lat.  secnJier, 
Fr.]  relating  to  tlTe  affairs  of  the  present  world,  opposed 
to  spiritual  or  holy.  Belonging  to  liie  laity.  Happening 
once  in  a  century  ;  from  secidum,  Lat.  an  age.  Sectdar priest, 
is  a  person  not  bound  L>y  the  rules  of  any  monastic  society  ; 
opposed  to  regular.  Sectdar  games,  in  antiquity,  were  suknin 
games  held  among  the  Romans,  once  in  100  years, and  lasted 
three  davs. 

SECULA'RITY,  ».  worldliness,  or  attention  to  the  thinps 
of  the  present  li  fe. 

To  SE'CULaRIZE,  v.  a.  [seculariter,  Fr.]  to  convert  from 
holv  tooonnnoii  use. 

SECULAR  NESS,  s.  worldliness. 

SE'CUNDINE,  s.  [secwidfe,hai.\ihe  after-birth,  ormcm- 
brane  in  whicii  a  fcetns  is  wrapped. 

SECURE,  a.  heciitiis,  Lat.j  free  from  fear,  terror,  or  dan. 
ger.  Careless  tlirungli  confidence  of  being  out  of  danger. 
Safe. 

To  SECU  !IE,  V.  a.  to  ascertain  ;  to  make  certain,  to  ptit 
out  of  hazard.  To  make  safe,  or  place  out  of  the  reach  of 
danger.    'To  msurc.    To  make  safe  or  fast. 

SECU'R  ELY,  flrf.  without  fear  ;  carelessly. 
'    SECU'Hl TY,  s.  [sccjirite,  Fr.  securitas,  from  securus,  secure^ 
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Lat.J  the  state  of  boing  free  from  fear  or  danger.  Want  of 
cure  from  t<)o  greal  a  cuiiiidencc  of  safety.  Anv  thing 
{jivenas  a  pledge.  A  person  bouml  .for  another.  Safety; 
certainty. 

SEDA'N,  *.  [perhaps  from  sedeo,  to  sit,  Lat.J  a  kind  of 
carriage,  conveyed  bv  means  of  poles  by  two  men;,  a 
chair.        , 

Sl^D.'V'TF,,  (I.  [ttdatut,  from  scdeo,  to  calm,  Lat."/  tranqnil ; 
calm ;  UMriitflcd  ;  serene  ;  qniet ;  undisturbed ;  composed. 

SKDATELY,  (id.  calmly  ;  wiijioiit  disturbance. 

SEDV'l'TlNES'S,  .«.  a  disposition  of  mind  free  from  dis- 
turbance; calnniess;  serenity. 

SEDENTARINESS,  s.  the  stitte  of  being  sedentary. 

SE'DENT.\11Y,  a.  [seilentaire,  Fr.  sedentarius,  from  sedeo, 
to  sit,  Lat.]  passed  in  sitting  still,  or  without  motion  and  ac- 
tion.   Inactive  or  sluggish. 

SEDGE,  s.  [saccg,  Sax.]  a  narrow  flac;  a  growth  of  flags. 
Til  botany,  the  carex  of  Linnxus.  The  male  and  female 
tiowers  are  in  separate  spikes.  There  are  29  British 
species. 

SE'DG  Y,  a.  overgrown  witn  narrow  flags. 

SE'DlMElXT,  «.  |Fr.  sedimentim,  from  sedeo,  to  sit,  Lat.j 
that  which  settles  at  the  bottom.  Synon.  Dregs  are 
fiross ;  a  sediment  is  tine.  After  the  dregs  are  taken  away, 
there  will  frequently  remain  a  sediment.  We  .say,  the  dregs 
of  wine  and  of  melted  tallow  ;  but  the  sediment  of  urine  or 
of  water. 

SEDI'TION,  (tedisJion)  s.  [Fr.  seditio,  from  seorsum,  apart, 

and  i/jo,  going,  Lat.  because  the  antient  Romans  used  to 

.retire  from  the  city  when  they  made  a  sedition]  a  tumult ; 

insurrection.    A  tumultuous  assembly  in  order  to  subvert 

an  established  government. 

SEDITIOUS,  (serfi's/rtuiM)  a.  [seditiei4x,  ¥r.  sediliostts,  from 
tedilio,  sedition,  Lat.]  turbulent ;  tumultuously  factious. 

SEDITIOUSLY,  ad.  tumultuously;  with  factious  tur- 
bulence. 

SEDITIOUSNESS,  *.  turbulence;  di«position  to  se- 
dition. 

_  To  SEDU'CI'',  t>.  a.  \3educ0,  Lat.l  to  draw  aside  from  the 
right;  to  mislead;  to  tempt;  to  debauch;  to  deprave;  to 
deceive. 

SEDUCEMENT,  s.  means  used  to  draw  from  the  right. 

SEDU'CER, .?.  a  tempter  ;  a  corrupter. 

SEDU'CIBLE,  a.  corruptible;  capable  of  being  drawn 
aside  from  the  ri^bt. 

SEDUCTION,  s. f Fr. from stiduco,  to  lead  aside,  Lat.]  the 
aet  of  drawing  aside- from  the  right. 

SEDU'LITY,  s.  [from  sedulus,  assiduous,  Lat.]  assiduity; 
laboriousuess ;  inaustry  ;  iutenseness  of  endeavour ;  ap- 
plication. 

SE'DULOUS,  a.  [seduhis,  Lat.]  assiduous  ;  ambitious  ; 
diligent ;  laborions. 

SEDULOUSLY,  ad.  diligently  ;  industriously  ;  la- 
boriously. 

.    SE'DULOUSNESS,  *.  industry  ;  diligence  ;  assiduity. 
'    SEE,  s.  \srdei,  from  tcdeo,  to  sjt,  Lat.]  the  seat  or  diocese 
ef  an  archbishop. 

To  SEE,  V.  a.  preter.  I  saw,  part.  pass,  seeni  [seon.  Sax. 
*/eH,  Belg.]  to  perceive  by  the  eye.  To  discover ;  to  descry. 
To  attend.  To  observe  ;  to  find.  Neuterly,  to  have  the 
sense  of  sight.  To  discern,  so  as  to  be  free  from  deceit, 
foUoweil  by  through,  ot  into.  To  inquire.  To  be  atten- 
tive. To  scheme;  to  contrive.  Synon.  Objects  ii)at 
have  some  duration,  ,or  that  shew  themselves,  are  seen  ; 
those  that  pa«s  by  quickly,  or  are  biddeiv  in  some  measure 
from  the  eyes,  are  only  peiceived.  We  see  the  face,  and  by 
*bziperceive  the  disposition  of  the  heart. 

SEE,  ititeii.  the  imperative  of  see,  originally ;  observe  ! 
behold!  lo!  loi)k! 

SEED,  s.  \ieed,  Dan.  sad.  Sax.  and  Belg.]  a  deciduous 
part  of  a  vegetable,  containing  the  rudiments  of  a  new  plant. 
it  consists  of  the  heart,  the  seed-lobes,  Wie  eye,  and  the 
seed  coat.  It  is  sometimes  crowned  with  the  cup  of  the 
flower  ;  and  sometimes  it  is  winged  with  a  feather,  or  witii 
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a  tliin  expanded  membrane,  wliic't  enables  the  wind  to  waft 
it  abroad.  An  original  or  first  principle.  Progeny,  race, 
0/  ofl'sprin";. 

To  SEED,  V.  n.  to  produce  seed. 

SEE'DBUD,  s.  the  lower  part  of  a  pointaj  or  pistil.  It 
is  the  rudiment  of  the  embryo  fruit. 

SEE'DCAKE,  s.  a  cake  interspersed  with  warma-omatic 
seeds. 

SEEDCOAT,  *.  the  proper  coat  of  a  seed,  which  falls  off 
spontaneously. 

SEK'DLING,  s.  a  young  plant  raised  from  seed. 

SEEDLOBES,  J.  the  perishable  part  of  a  seed,  designed 
to  afford  nourishment  to  the  young  plant  when  if  first  begins 
to  expand.  A  bean,  after  being  soaked  in  water  or  moist 
earth,  easily  parts  with  its  external  skin,  and  divides  into, 
two  parts  called  the  teed/obes. 

SEE'DP'EARL,  s.  small  grains  of  pearl. 

SEE'DI'LOT,  s.  the  ground  on  which  plants  arc  raised: 
from  seed,  to  be  afterwards  transplanted. 

SEE'DTIME,  s.  the  season  of  sowing. 

SEE'DVESSEL,  *.  a  vessel  to  contain  the  seed.  Among 
plants  it  is  of  several  kinds ;  viz.  a  capsule,  as  in  the  poppy  ; 
apod,  as  in  the  giiliflower;  a  shell,  as  in  the  pea;  an  air- 
bag,  as  in  the  bladder-seiia  ;  pulpy,  including  a  nut  or  stone, 
as  in  the  cherry  ;  an  apple  ;  a  berry,  as  in  tlie  blackberry  ; 
a  cone,  as  in  the  fir. 

SKE'DY,  a.  abounding  with  seed. 

SEE'ING,  s.  perception  by  the  eyes.    Sight ;  vision. 

SEE  ING,  orSEE'lNG  THAT.ad.  since ;  it  being  so  that. 

To  SEEK,  V.  a.  pret.  and  part.  pass,  sought  ,■  [secait, 
Sax.J  to  look  or  search  for.  To  endeavour  to  gain  or  tind. 
To  pursue  by  secret  machinations.  Neuterly,  to  make^ 
search,  or  inquiry.  To  endeavour  after.  To  make  the 
object  of  pursuit,  followed  by  after.  To  seek,  is  an  adver- 
bial expression,  implying  at  a  loss,  or  without  expedients 
or  experience. 

SEE'KER,  «.  one  that  seeks  or  inquires. 

To  SEEL,  V.  a.  [^seeller,  Fr.]  in  falconry,  to  close  tlie 
eyes.  Neuterly,  applied  to  vessels,  to  lean  on  one  side, 
from  tyllan.  Sax. 

SEE'LY,  a.  lucky.    Foolish  ;  simple  ;  silly. 

To  SEEM,  V.  n.\2innen,  Teut.]  to  look  alike,  appear,  or 
have  the  appearance  of.  It  seems,  signifies  that  there  is 
appearance  only,  without  reality  ;  and  at  other  times  it  is 
synonymous  to  forsooth.  Synon.  Seem  differs  from  ap- 
pear, in  that  the  former  relates;  in  my  opinion,  more  to  tlie 
eye ;  the  latter  more  to  the  imagination. 

SEE'MIJI,  *.  one  that  carries  an  appearance 

SEE'MING,  *.  external  or  fair  appearance.    Opinion. 

SFIE'MlNGLYjfld.inappearance;  in  show;  insemblance. 

SEE'IMLINESS,/.  comeliness;  grace  of  appearance  ;  de- 
cency ;  beauty  ;  handsomeness  ;  grace. 

SEE'MLY,  a.  \toomelight,  Dan.J  decent ;  becoming ; 
proper  ;  graceful  ;  fit., 

SEE'MLY,  ad.  in  a  decent  manner  ;  in  a  proper  manner. 

SEEN,  a.  skilled  ;  versed.    "  Wei)  seen  in  music."  Shah. 

SEEN,  part.  pass,  of  See. 

SE'Ell,  {see  er)  s.  one  who  perceives  objects  by  the  sight. 
One  who  can  foresee  future  events  ;  a  prophet. 

To  SEE'.SAW,  V.  a.  to  move  with  reciprocating  motion. 

SEE'SAW,  s.  a  reciprocating  motion. 

To  SEETH,  v.  a.  pret.  I  sod  or  seethed,  x>^rt.  pass,  sod- 
den ;  \seodan.  Sax.]  to  prepare  by  hot  or  boiling  water.  To 
lioil,  or  decoct  in  hot  water.  To  steep  in  hot  water  till  all 
its  virtups  are  lost.    Neuterly,  to  boil  or  be  hot. 

SEETHER,!.  a  boiler;  a  pot. 

SICGESTAN,  a  province  of  Persia.  The  country  is, 
in  general,  mountainous  ;  the  plains  are  barren,  covered 
with  a  fine  sand,  which  is  sometimes  raised  by  the  wind 
in  such  a  degree,  as  to  overwhelm  whole  caravans,  and 
the  valleys  are  the  only  habitable  parts.  Zereng  is  ihe 
capital.  i 

SEGMENT,  «.[Fr.  seg^ncntum,  from  icco,  to  cut,  Lat.]  » 
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figure  contained  bclweeu  a  chord  and  anarch  of  ihe circle, 
«Jr  so  niiicli  of  the  circle  as  is  cut  off  by  that  chord. 

SE'GNITY,  *.  [from  segnus,  slothful,  Lat.]  sluggishness ; 
inactivity. 

SEGOVIA,  an  antient,  large,  rich,  populous,  ami  hand- 
some city  of  Spain,  in  Old  Castile.  Here  the  best  cloth  in 
Spain  is  made,  from  the  fine  Spanish  wool  so  much  esteemed 
in  other  countries.  This  is  one  part  of-- their  trade,  and 
anotiier  is  very  fine  paper.  The  cathedral  stands  on  one 
side  of  tiie  jjreat  square,  and  contains  the  statue  of  Mary  in 
massy  silver.  The  castle,  or  alcazar  is  seated  in  the  highest 
part  of  tiie  town,  is  covered  with  lead,  and  has  16  rooms 
very  richly  adorned  witli  tapestry  ,a  great  deal  of  gilding,  and 
very  fine  ornaments  of  marble  and  porphyry.  The  royal 
chapel  is  magnificently  gilded,  and  embellished  with  very 
thie  paintings.  The  most  remarkable  structure  is  the  Mint, 
seated  in  a  valley,  surrounded  by  a  river,  on  which  are  mills 
employed  in  coining,  and  by  which  every  thing  is  done 
almost  instantaneously.  The  aqueduct  is  a  work  of  the 
lioiuans,  iind  serves  to  bring  water  into  the  town ;  it  is  3000 
paces  in  length,  and  supported  by  177  arches  of  a  prodigious 
lieighf,  consisting  of  two  rows,  one  placed  above  the  other. 
It  is  seated  on  a  mountain  between  two  hihs,  near  the  river 
Arayada,  45  miles  N.  W.  of  Madrid,  and  67  E.  by  S.  of 
Salamanca.    Lat.  41.  0.  N.  Ion.  3. 48.  W. 

To  SEGREGATE,  v.  a.  [from  aeorsum,  apart  and  gi-ex,  a 
flock,  Lat. J  to  setapart ;  to  separate  from  others. 

S  EG  REG  ATION,  s.  [Er.  from  seorsum,  apart,  and  grex,  a 
fioi-k,  J>at.J  separating  from  otiiers. 

SiyiGNlOR,  or  SE'IGNIOUR,  {seinior)s.  [seigneur,  Tr.\ 
a  lord.  Grand  Seignior,  the  title  of  the  emperor  of  the 
Turks. 

SEIGNIORY,  (sieniory)  s.  [seigneurie,  Fr.J  a  lordship;  a 
territory  ;  dominion. 

SEIKS,  THE,  a  numerous  nation  of  Hindooslan  Proper, 
cousisfing  of  several  small  independent  states,  that  have 
formed  a  kind  of  federal  union.  They  possess  the  whole 
of  Lahore,  the  principal  partof  Moultan,  and  the  W.  part  of 
Delhi.  This  tract  extends  about  400  miles  from  N.  W.  to. 
S.  E.  and  is  from  150  to  200  broad,  in  general,  although,  in 
the  part  between  Attock  and  Behker,  (that  is  along  the 
Indus)  the  extent  cannot  be  less  than  330.  Their  capital  is 
Lahore.  We  know  but  httle  concerning  the  state  of  their 
government,  but  it  is  represented  as  being  mild.  In  their 
inode  of  making  war,  they  are  unquestionably  savage  and 
cruel.  Their  army  consists  almost  entirely  of  horse,  of 
which  they  are  said  to  be  able  to  bring  at  least  100,000  into 
the  field.  The  Seiks,  like  the  Hindoos,  molest  not  others 
in  matters  of  faith,  and  require  only  a  conformity  in  certain 
signs  and  ceremonies;  but,  urUike  the  Hindoos,  they  admit 
proselytes  ;  although  those  from  among  the.Mahometan.s 
are  the  least  esteemed. 

SKINE,*.  see  Sean. 

To  SEIZE,  {seeze)  v.  a.  [saisir,  Fr.]  to  take  possession  of; 
to  lay  hold  on  by  a  sudden  effort ;  to  grasp  ;  to  fasten  on. 
To  take  for-cible  possession  of  by  law.  To  have  in  one's 
possession.    Neuterly,  to  fix  one's  grasp  on  any  thing. 

SEIZIN,  {seeze7t)  s.  [saisine,  Fr.]  the  act  of  taking  pos- 
session.   Any  thing  possessed.    A  law  term. 

SEI ZURE,  (sefznre)  s.  the  act  of  seizing.  The  thing  seiz- 
ed. Possession.  The  act  of  taking  forcible  possession 
«f. 

SE'LAH,  *.  a  Hebrew  word,  found  74  times  in  the 
Hebrew  text  of  the  book  of  Psalms,  and  thrice  in  Hahak- 
kuk.  There  are  various  conjectures  as  to  its  signification  ; 
but  as  the  Jews  generally  put  Selah,  finis,  so  be  it,  at  the 
end  of  their  epitaphs  and  books,  we  make  no  doubt  hut 
iSe/aA  intimates,  the  end  or  a  piause,  and  that  this  is  its  proper 
signification. 

SE'LBY,  a  town  in  the  \V.  Kiding  of  Yorkshire,  with  a 
market  on  Monday.  It  is  seated  on  the  river  Ouse,  on 
■whicl)  small  vessels  pass  to  York,  and  is  a  plaee  of  some 
txade,  12  jailes  S.  of  York,  and  176  N.  bv  W.  of  London. 
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SELDOM,  ad.  [supposed  to  be  contracted  from  seUan, 
or  seld.  Sax.  rare)  not  frequent  or  often  ;  rarely. 

To  SICLE'CT,  V.  a.  \selectum,  from  seligo,  Lat.]  to  chuse  by 
way  of  preference  from  others. 

SELE'CT,  o.  chosen,  or  culled  out,  from  others  en  ac- 
count of  superior  excellence. 

SELE'CTION,  (selikshon)  s.  [seleciio,  from  teligo,  to  choose' 
out,  Lat.]  the  act  of  choosing  ;  choice.  . 

SELECTOR,  s.  one  that  selects. 

SELENITES,  or  the  Mogn-stone,  s.  [from  *elene,  the 
moon,  Gr.]  a  stone  found,  it  is  said,  in  Arabia,  wherein  is  a 
white,  which  increases  ami  decreases  with  the  moon.  Also, 
the  Muscovy  talc,  so  called  by  some  from  an  opinioa 
that  its  brightness  increases  and  decreases  with  the 
moon. 

SELENOGRA'PHIC,  or  SELENOGRA'PHICAL,  a. 
pertaining  to  the  description  of  the  moon. 

SELENOGRAPHY,  (setenogr«M  s.  [from  selene,  the 
moon,  and  grapho,  to  describe,  Gr.]  a  description  of  llie 
moon. 

SELF,  pron.  p\un\  selves  ;  [self,  selfe,  Belg.J  when  used 
as  an  adjective,  it  signifies  very  or  identical.  "  That  stlf 
way."  S/iak.  It  is  frequently  united  to  the  personal  pro- 
nouns, and  to  the  neutral  pronoun  it,  and  then  implies  a  re- 
ciprocation, and  is  compounded  not  only  with  adjective* 
and  substantives,  but  when  united  with  my,  him,  and  them,  • 
though  contrary  to  analogy,  is  used  as  a  nominative. 

SE'LFHEAL,  s.  a  plant  with  oblong  egg-shaped  leaves, 
and  blue,  purplish,  or  white  blossoms,  found  m  pastures, 
and  flowering  in  August. 

SE'LFISH,  a.  attentive  to  one's  own  interest,  with  abso- 
lute disregard  to  others.  Mercenary  ;  sordid  ;  ungener- 
ous. 

SE'LFISHLY,  ad.  with  regard  only  to  one's  own  interest ; 
wit  hout  love  of  others. 

SELFISHNESS,  s.  attention  to  one's  own  interest,  with- 
out any  regard  to  others.    Self  love. 

SE'LrSAME,  a.  the  very  same. 

SE'LRIRK,  the  county  town  of  Selkirkshire,  containiug 
about  1000  inhabitants  in  the  town,  besides  700  in  the 
country  partof  the  parish.  Here  is  a  manufacture  of  boots 
and  shoes,  which  has  been  long  established,  and  another  of 
inkle.  Some  trophies  brought  away  from  Flodden  Field, 
by  the  citizens  ofSelkirk,  have  survived  the  rust  of  time,  or 
the  effects  of  negligence,  and  are  still  preserved  here.  It 
is  seated  on  the  river  Ettrick,  25  miles  S.  S.  £.  of  Edin- 
burgh. 

SELKIRKSHIRE,  a  county  of  Scotland,  bounded  on  the 
N.  bV'  Edinburghshire  and  Berwickshire,  on  the  E.  by 
Roxburghshire,  on  the  S.  by  Dumfriesshire,  and  on  tlieW. 
by  Peebleshire.  It  is  about  24  miles  long,  and  from  8  to  16 
wide.  It  is  a  hilly  country,  yielding  pasture  to  iirnumerable 
flock-s  of  s!ic'e|)  sii'J  black  cattle,  but  the  valleys  bear  good 
crops  of  hay  and  corn.  The  rivers  abound  with  fish,  and 
the  woods  with  game  and  birds,  both  of  song  and  of  prey. 
The  principal  rivers  aue  the  Tweed,  the  Ettrick,  the  Yarrow, 
and  the  Gala.. 

SELL,  s.  [seUe,  Fr.]  a  saddle.  In  building,  it  is  of  two 
kinds,  viz.  grmndsrll,  which  denotes  the  lower  piece  of 
timber,  and  that  on  which  the  whole  superstructure  is 
raised ;  and  the  vivrimt-sell,  called  also  window-soil,  b  the 
bottom  piece  in  a  window-frame. 

I'o  SELL,  V.  a.  pret.  and  part.  pass,  sold  ;  \syllan.  Sax.]  to 
dispose  of  any  thing  for  money.  To  vend.  Neuterly,  to 
carry  on  trade. 

SE'LL.ANDERS,  s.  are  chopsor  mangy  sores  in  the  bend- 
ing of  a  horse's  houghs,  as    the  malandert    are   in  the    | 
knees.  I 

SELLER,  *.  the  person  that  sells;  a  vender.  i 

SE'LVACiE,  s.  [according  to  Skinner,  from  salvage,  be- 
cause it  saves  the  cloth]  the  edge  of  cloth,  either  linen  er 
woollen. 

SELVES,  plural  of  Self. 
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SE'M  BLANC  E,  s.  [setidilance,  Fr.]  likeness ;  resemblance. 
A  |ipejrancc,  show. 

5>KMKN,  s.  [Lat.]  tli(*  seed  of  animals  or  vegetables. 

SE  MI,  J.  [Lat.]  a  word  used  in  composition,  and  signi- 
'.  iiii;  lialf. 

SKMIBRKF,  *.  [jemilreue,  Fr.]a  note  ni  mnsic  corapre- 
li.'iifiiiii;  the  space  of  two  minims,  or  four  crotchets. 

SEMiCI'RCLE,  {semicird)  s.  [from  semi,  half,  and  eircu- 
Jus,  a  circle,  Lat.J  a  half  round  ;  part  of  a  circle  divided  by 
the  diameter. 
>   SEMICIRCUI-AR,  (I.  half  round. 

SEMICOLON,  s.  [from  semi,  half,  Lat.  and  kolon,  a  co- 
lon, Or.]  a  poiMt  made  tbus(;)  to  note  a  greater  pause 
than  that  of  a  comma. 

SEMIDLV'METJ'.R,  s.  ffrora  semi,  half,  and  diamctei; 
Lat.]  half  the  line  which,  drawn  througii  the  centre  of  a 
circle,  divides  it  into  two  equal  parts. 

SE'MIDOIIBLE,  s.  in  the  Romish  breviary^  such  offices 
and  feasts  as  are  celebrated  with  less  solemnity  than  the 
double  ones,  but  yet  with  more  tlian  the  shigle  ones. 

.SEMIFLUID,  a.  impeifectiv  ftuid. 

SEMILUNAR,  SEMILUKARY,  a.  [semilunaire,  Fr.] 
reseiubiino:  in  form  a  half  m6on. 

SEMINIETAL,  s.  in  mineralogy,  are  metaliit:  fossils, 
heavy,  opaque,  of  a  bright  glittering  surface,  not  malleable  : 
as  quicksilver,  antimony,  cobaft,  the  arsenics,  bismuth, 
zinc,  with  its  ore  calamine :  to  these  may  be  added  the 
semimetallic  recrements,  tutfy  and  pampholyx. 

SE'iMlNAL,  a.  [from  snnen,  seed,  Lat.j  belonging  to 
seed.  Contained  in  the  seed  ;  radical. 

SEMINA'LITY,  s.  [from  semen,  seed,  Lat.]  the  nature  of 
seed.    The  power  of  being  produced. 

SE'MINARY,  s.  [semiimire,  Fr.  from  semen,  seed,  Lat.J  the 
ground  on  whicli  any  thing  is  sown.  The  spot  or  original 
stock  whence  anv  thing  is  brought.    A  place  of  education. 

SEMINATION,  s.  [from  semen,  seed,  Lat.]  the  aqt^of 
sowing.    The  act  of  shedding  or  dispersing  the  plants. 

SKMINI'FIC,  or  SEMINITICAL,  «.  [from  semen,  seed, 
and/rtti'o,  to  make,  Lat.]  productive  of  seed. 

SEMIPE'DAL,  a.  [from  *emi,  halfi  and  pes,  afoot,  Lat.J 
containing  half  a  foot. 

.    SEMIQUAVER,  t.  in  music,  a  note  containing  half  die 
'  uaiitilv  of  the  quaver. 

SEMISPHERICAL,  {semisfoikal)  a.  belonging  to  half  a 
"phere. 

oEMITE'RTIAN,  (semitershian)  s.  an  ague  compounded 
:  i  a  tartian  and  a  quotidian. 

SE'MIVOWEL,  «.  a  consonant  which  makes  an  imper- 
fect sonnd,  or  does  not  require  a  total  occlusion  of  the 
luoulh.     These  are /,  /,  m,  n,  r,  s,  x,  z. 

SEMPITERNAL,  o.  [sempiternel,  Fr.  from  semper,  al- 
M  ays,  and  eternus,  eternal,  Lat.]  continual ;  perpetual ;  with- 
out end. 

SEMPSTRESS,  s.  [seamestre.  Sax. J  See  Seamstress. 
'    SE'NA,  or  SE'NNA,  s.  is  a  shrub,  the  leaves  of  which 
are  purchased  for  their  purgative  virtue. 

SK'N.\N,  a  city  of  China  of  the  first  rank,  in  the  province 
of'  Kocitcheou,  845  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Pekin.  It  is  sur- 
rounded on  ill!  sides  by  mountains,  and  the  inhabitants  hold 
little  communication  with  the  rest  of  the  Chinese. 

S  E'N  A  R Y,  a.  J  senarius,  Lat.J  consisting  of  six ;  belonging 
to  the  number  six. 

^  SET<  ATE,  s.  \sinat,  Fr.  senatus,  Lat.J  an  assembly  of  coun- 
sellors, or  of  men  met  together  to  enact  laws,  and  debate  on 
Blatters  which  respect  the  state. 

SE'NATEHOUSE,  s.  a  place  where  a  public  council 
meets. 

SE'NATOR,  s.  [Lat.J  one  that  sits  in  a  public  council. 

SENATORIAL,  or  SENATO'RIAN,  a.isimtorial,¥u 
tenatorius,hax.'\  belonging  to  tlie  senate. 

To  SEND,  V.  a.  pret.  i\nd  part.  pass.  seiU ;  \sendan.  Sax. 
tenden,  Belg.]  to  dispatch  from  one  place  to  another.  To 
commission  l)v  authority  to  go  and  act.  To  emit ;  to  pro- 
duce.   To  inflict    To  grant  as  from  a  distant  iilace.    'I^a 
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diffuse ;  to  propagate.  To  let  fly,  cast,  or  shoot.  New- 
terly,  to  deliver  up  or  dispatch  a  message.  Followed  by 
for,  to  desire  by  message  a  person  to  come  ;  to  cause  to  be 
brought  by  another. 

SENEGA,  or  Senegal,  a  kingdom  of  Africa,  in  Ne- 
groland,  seated  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  formerly  very 
considerable,  but  now  reduced  into  a  very  narrow  compass. 
The  French  had  a  fort  and  factory  in  an  island  at  the  mouth 
of  this  river,  and  were  entire  masters  of  the  gum  trade.  It 
is  called  Fort  Louis,  was  taken  by  the  English  on  the  first  of 
May,  1758,  and  ceded  to  Great  Britain  by  the  peace  of 
1763. 

SENE'SCENCE,  T.  [from  »e»»ex,  old,  Lat.|  the  stat:;  of 
growing  old. 

SETSESCHAL,  (jcnei/ia/)  «.  \sinichal,  Fr.]  a  person  who 
formerly  had  the  care  of  entertainments  in  great  houses  ;  '■ 
steward;  aniajordomo. 

SE'NGREEN,  s.  in  botany,  the  saxifraga  of  Linnaeus. 

SE'NILE,  a.  \seiiilis,  from  senex,  old,  Lat.J  belonging  to  uld 
age. 

SE'NIOR,  s.  [Lat.]  one  older  than,  or  born  before  an  • 
other.    An  a^ed  person. 

■  SENIORITY,  *.  the  quality  of  being  born  before  an 
other;  priority  of  birth. 

SE'NNA,  s.  [sena,  Lat.]  a  medicinal  tree. 

SEN N A R,  a  large  town  of  Africa  in  Nubia,  capital  of  a 
kingdom  of  the  same  name,  which  lies  on  the  banlss  of  tlie 
Nile,  between  Egypt  and  Abyssinia.  It  is  5  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  very  populous,  containing  near  100,000  inhabi- 
tants. The  houses  are  all  one  story  high,  flat-roofed,  and 
very  ill  built,  but  the  suburbs  contain  only  cottages,  co- 
vered with  reeds.  The  king's  palace  is  surrounded  by  high 
walls,  of  bricks  dried  in  the  sun,  but  is  only  a  confused 
heap  of  buildings.  The  heats  are  excessive,  and  in  the 
rainy  season  the  air  is  extremely  unwholesome.  Their 
commodities  are  elephants'  teeth,  tamarinds,  civet,  tobacco, 
and  gold-dust.  There  is  a  market  every  day  in  the  week, 
in  the  middle  of  the  town,  where  they  sell  all  sorts  of  provi- 
sions and  goods.  They  have  also  a  market  near  the  king's 
palace,  where  slaves  are  sold  ;  the  females  sit  on  one  side, 
and  the  males  on  another,  and  the  Egyptian  merchants  buy 
great  numbers  of  them  every  year.  Their  religion  is  Ma- 
nometanisra.  They  are  an  ignorant,  superstitious,  and  yet 
a  cunning  sort  of  people.  The  women  who  can  aftbrd  it, 
have  slight  garments  of  silk,  and  wear  rings  of  various  me- 
tals on  their  hair,  arms,  legs,  ears,  and  fingers.  Their  legs 
are  naked,  and  they  have  only  a  single  sole  fastened  to  their 
feet  with  strings.  Other  women  and  girls  have  clothes 
wrapped  round  theni  from  the  waist  to  the  knees.  The 
men  go  almost  naked-'  The  merchandise  required  at  Sennar 
are  spices,  paper,  brass,  hardware,  glass-beads,  and  a  black 
drug,  with  which  they  colour  their  eyelids  and  eyebrows. 
A  few  merchants  here  travel  to  Suaauen  on  the  Red  Sea, 
whc-nce  they  go  to  Arabia  Felix  with  their  commodities,  and 
brinj  those  of  the  East  Indies  back.  It  is  seated  on  an  emi- 
nence near  the  river  Nile. 

SENNIGHT,  {sennit)  s.  [contracted  from  sevennight\  a 
week. 

SENSATION,  *.  [sensation,  Fr.]  perception  by  the 
senses. 

SENSE,  s.  [sens,  Fr.  sentus,  from  sentio,  to  perceive,  Lat.J 
is  a  faculty  of  the  soul  whereby  it  perceives  external  ob- 
jects, by  means  of  tbe  impressions  they  make  on'certain  or- 
gans of  the  body.  These  organs  of  sensation  are  commonly 
reckoned  five,  viz.  the  eye,  whereby  we  see  objects  ;  the  ear, 
which  enables  us  to  hear  sounds  ;  the  nose,  by  which  we 
receive  the  ideas  of  different  smells  ;  the  palate,  by  which 
we  judge  of  tastes  ;  and  the  ciitis.or  skin,  which  enables  us 
to  feel  the  different  forms,  hardness,  or  softness  of  Ijodies. 
Figuratively,  apprehension,  applied  to  the  mind,  (jnder- 
standing.  Reason,  or  reasonable  meaning.  Opiuiou.  Con- 
sciousness.   Moral  perception.    Meaning. 

SE'NSELESS,ii.  void  of  life,  perception,  reason,  under- 
itandiiiiu  or  pity, 
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SE'NSELRSSLY,  ad.  in  a  senseless  manner. 

SENSIBl'LITY,  s.  [seimbiliU,  Fr.J  quickness  of  sensation 
or  percpptiou. 

SE'NSIBLE,  {sensibl)  a.[Fr.  sensihiKt,  from  seniio,  to  per- 
ceive, Lat.J  having  llie  power  of  perceiving  by  the  senses. 
Affected  by  good  or  ill,  oy  arguments  or  pity.  Reasonable 
or  Juilicious. 

SE'NSIBLY,  arf.  perceptibly  to  the  senses;  judiciously. 

SE'NSITIVE,  a.[scnsiiifl Fr/\  having  sense  or  perception. 

SENSITIVE  PLANT,  s.  among  botanists,  a  species  of 
plant,  the  leaves  and  flowers  of  which  contract  themselves 
wlien  touched,  as  if  sensible  of  the  contact ;  but  expand 
and  flourish  again  as  soon  as  the  hand  is  removed. 

SENSO'RIUM,  or  SENSORY,  «.  ^ from  sentio,  to  per- 
ceive, Lat]  that  part  where  the  senses  transmit  their  notices 
or  perceptions  to  the  mind.  The  scat  of  sense.  An  organ 
of  sensation. 

SE'NSUAL,  a,\sensuel,  Fr.]  consisting  in,  or  depending 
on,  sense.  Pleasing  to  the  senses.  Carnal,  opposed  to  spi- 
ritual.   Devoted  to  sense  ;  lewd  ;  luxurious. 

SE'NSUALIST,  s.  a  carnal  person;  one  devoted  to  cor- 
poreal pleasures. 

SENSUA'LITY,  i.  \sensmUU,  Fi.]  the  quality  of  being 
lewd,  or  devoted  to  corporeal  pleasures. 

To  SE'NSUALIZE,  v.  a.  to  plunge  in  sensual  pleasures, 
or  to  subject  the  mind  to  the  senses. 

SENSUOUS,  a.  tender;  pathetic.    Not  in  use. 
f   SENT,  the  participle  passive  of  Send. 

SE'NTENCE,  s.  [sentence,  Er.  tententia,  Lat.]  the  de- 
cision of  a  judge  ;  doom.  A  moral  instruction  or  maxim, 
delivered  in  few  words.  A  short  paragraph  ;  a  period  in 
writing. 

To  SE'NTENCE,  v.  a.  {sententier,  Fr.J  to  pass  the  last 
judgment.    To  condemn. 

SENTE'NTIOUS,  {sentinsMom)  a,  [lententieux,  Fr.J 
abounding  wi)h  short  periods,  or  moral  maxims. 

SENTE'NTIOUSLY,  ad.  in  short  sentences. 


SENTE'NTIOUSNESS,  [sentmshioumest)  t.  the  quality  of 

in  pithy  sentences ;  brevity  with  strengtli. 
SE'NTERY,  s.  fcomraouly  written  and  pronounced  sen- 


tnj,  corrupted  from  sentinel\  one  sent  to  march  in  a  garrison 
or  the  outlines  of  an  array. 

SE'NTIMENT,  f.  [sentiment,  FrJ  thought,  opinion,  emo- 
tion. Sense  considered  distinctly  from  language  ;  a  striking 
sentence  in  a  composition. 

SENTIME'NTAL,  a.  a  word  lately  introduced  into  com- 
mon use,  but  without  any  precise  meaning.  Those  who 
use  it  appear  to  understand  by  it,  that  affecting  turn  of 
thought  which  is  peculiartoworksof  fancy,  and  where  there 
is  a  display  of  the  pathetic,  as  in  the  graver  scenes  of  comedy, 
or  of  novels. 

SE'NTINEL,  s.  [sentinelle,  Fr.J  a  soldier  who  watches  to 
prevent  surprise. 

SENTRY,  s.  [contracted  from  setitinel]  see  Senteuy. 

SEPARABI'LITY,  j.  the  quality  of  admitting  its  parts 
to  be  broken  or  disunited. 

SE'PARABLE,  a.  [Fr.  from  separo,  to  separate,  Lat.| 
capable  of  having  the  union  of  its  parts  broken,  or  disjoined; 
possible  to  be  disjoined  from  something. 

To  SE'PARATE,  t>.  a.  \sepe^o,  Lat. \  to  break  or  divide 
the  parts  from  each  other.  To  disunite.  To  sever  from 
the  rest.  To  set  apart ;  to  segregate.  To  withdraw  ; 
used  with  fVom.  Neuterly,  to  part  from  or  quit ;  to  be  dis- 
united. 

SE'PARATE,  a,  [from  separo,  to  separate,  Lat.]  divided 
from  the  rest.  Disunited  from  the  other  parts.  Disengaged 
or  abstracted,  '-" 

SE'PARATELY,  aAapart ;  singly;  distinctly. 
!    SE'PARATENESS,  s.  the  state  of  being  separate 

SEPARATION,  s.  [Fr.  from  separo,  to  separate,  Lat.] 
tlie  act  of  breaking  the  union  between  parts.  Disjunction; 
«lisunion.  Divorce,  applied  to  marriage,  or  a  state 
wherein  the  two  parties  do  not  live  together.  Chymicai 
Kunlysij. 
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SE'PARATIST^  *.  one  who  quits  the  communion  of  the 
church  ;  a  schismatic  ;  a  seceder. 

SEPARATOR  Y,  a.  used  in  separation. 

SETIMENT,  s.  [sepimeiUum,  from  sepio,  to  fence,  Lat.J 
a  hedge  ;  a  fence. 

SEPOSI'TION,  (sepozishmi)  t.  [from  teorsum,  apart,  and 
pono,  to  put,  Lat.J  the  act  of  setting  aside  or  apart ;  segre- 
gation. 

SEPT,  s.  [from  leptum,  a  fold,  Lat.J  a  clau,  race,  tribe, 
generation. 

SEPTE'JVIBER,  *.  [Lat.J  the  ninth  month  of  the  year; 
the  seventh  from  March,  fie  is  drawn  with  a  niciry  and 
cheerful  countenance,  in  a  purple  robe. 

SE'PTENARY,  a.  [septenurhts,  from  septem,  'seven,  Lat.} 
consisting  of  seven.    Substantively,  the  number  seven. 

SEPTb'NNIAL,  a.  [septemiis,  from  septem,  seven,  Lat.] 
lasting  seven  years.    Happening  once  in  seven  years. 

SEPTE'NTRION,  «.  \septentiio,  from  septan,  seven,  Lat.] 
a  constellation  of  seven  stars,'called  likewise  Charles's  Wain, 
situated  near  the  north  pole.  In  cosmography,  it  si?niiies 
the  same  with  north  ;  and  hence  sepientiional  is  applied  to 
any  thing  belonging  to  the  north,  as  septentrional  signs, 
parallels,  &c. 

SE'PTFOIL,  s.  the  upright  tormentil.  See  Toementil. 

SEPTIC,  or  SE'PTICAL,  a.  [from  sepo,  to  putrefy,  Gr.J 
in  medicine,  having  the  power  to  produce  or  ii'crease  pu- 
trefaction. 

SEPTUAGE'NARY,  a.  [septuagenaire,  Fr.  from  septua- 
einta,  seventv,  Lat.J  consisting  of  seventy. 

SE'PTUAtiESlMA,  s.  the  third  Sunday  before  the 
first  Sunday  inXent ;  so  called  because  about  70  days  before 
Easter. 

SE'PTUAGINT,  s.  [from  septuaginta,  seventy,  Lat.]  the 
antient  Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament  so  called 
from  the  supposition  that  it  was  the  work  of  seventy-two  in- 
terpreters. 

SEPTUPLE,  ff.  \scptvplex,  Lat. I  seven  times  as  much. 

SEPU'LCHRAL,(i<';)('(/ftrfl/)  a.  \senuhral,  Fr.  from  sepeKo, 
to  bury,  Lat.]  belonging  to  a  funeral  or  the  grave. 

SEPULCHRE,  {sepulhcr)  s.  \sepulckre,  Fr.  sepidchrvm, 
from  sepeKo,  to  bury,  Lat.]  the  cavity  in  which  a  dead  body 
is  interred.     A  grave  or  tomb. 

To  SE'PULCHRE,  {sepulher)  v.  a.  [accented  on  the  second 
syllable  by  Shakespeare  and  Milton  ;  but  by  Johnson  and 
Prior  on  the  first]  to  bury  ;  to  entouib  ;  to  inter. 

SE'PULTURE,  s.  \  Fr.'sepuhura,  from sej>elio,  to  bury,  Lat.] 
burial ;  interment. 

SEQUA'CIOUS,  (tequdsMovs)  s.  \sequax,  from  seqtfor,  to 
follow,  Lat]  following,  attendant;  ductile,  pliant. 

SE'QU  EL,  s.  \senuela.  from  seqnor,  to  follow,  Lat.J  the  con- 
clusion, or  succeeding  part.  An  event.  A  consequence,  or 
inference. 

SE'QUENCE,  J.  [from  seqiiar,  to  follow,  Lat.]  order  of 
succession.  Series ;  arrangement.  Ingaming,  cards  which 
follow  one  another  on  the  same  suit,  as  3, 4, 6,  or  king,  queen, 
knave,  &c. 

SE'QUENT,  a.  \se^nens,  from  sequor,  to  follow,  Lat.J  fol- 
lowing; consequential;  succeeding. 

To  SEQUE'STER,  v.  a.  [siquestrer,  Fr.J  to  separate  from 
the  society  of  others  for  the  sake  of  privacy.  To  put  aside 
or  remove.  To  withdraw.  To  deprive  the  owner  of  the 
use,  property,  or  possession. 

To  SEQUESTRATE,  ».  n.  to  separate  from  company. 

SEQUESTRATION,  s.  [Fr.  from  seiiMstro,  to  sequestrate, 
l^t.J  separation  ;  retirement.  Disunion  ;  disjunction.  In 
common  law,  it  is  setting  aside  the  thing  m  controversy 
from  the  possesion  of  both  the  parties  that  contend  for  it. 
It  is  also  a  kind  gf  extent  or  execution  for  d<  bt,  in  the  case 
of  a  beneficed  clergyman,  of  the  profits  of  his  living,  di- 
rected to  tiie  church-wardens,  to  receive  the  same,  to  satisfy 
the  jutlgment.  In  civil  law,  it  is  used  in  various  senses ; 
and  It  is  also  used  to  signify  the  gathering  up  the  fruits  of 
a  vacant  benefice,  for  the  use  of  the  next  incumbent  of  tue 
church.  ,    , 
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SEQUESTRATOR,  ».  one.wlio  takes  from  a  man  the 
profit  of  his  possessions. 

SEllA'GLIO,  (serulio)  ».  a  Persian  word  gignifying  the 
palace  of  a  prince  or  lord  ;  in  which  sense  the  liouses  of  tfie 
ambassadors  of  England,  France,  &c.  are,  at  Constantino 
pl^  called  seraslios.  But  the  term  Seraglio  is  irtcd,  by  way 
of  eminence,  for  the  palace  of  the  grand  seignior  at  Con- 
stantinople, where  he  keeps  his  court,  in  which  his  con- 
cubines arc  lodged,  and  where  the  youth  are  trained  up  for 
tiie  principal  posts  of  the  empire.  Figuratively,  a  house  of 
lewd  wanien. 

SE'RAPH,  (sircf)  t.  fin  the  pliir.  Seraphim,  seraph,  from 
taraph,  to  burn,  because  they  are  -i  flaming  fire,  Heb.J  one  of 
the  orders  of  angels. 

SERA'PHIC,  orSERA'PIIICAL,  {serafihal)a.  [liraphiqM. 
Fr.]  au^elic,  or  like  a  seraph. 

>    SE'RAFHIM,  f.[  plural  off  era;»/i,  Heb.]  angels  of  one  of 
the  heavenly  orders. 

J    SERASQUl'F.R,  t.  a  generalissimo,  or   commander  io 
chief  of  the  Turkish  forces  in  Europe, 

SERF.,  a.  [stm-ian,  to  dry,  Sax.  J  dry  or  weathered. 

SEREN-iVDE,  *.  fFr.  teremta,  Ifal.  whence  sercuale  in 
Milton,  from  serenus,  Lat.  because  practised  mostly  iii^ir 
■weatherl  music  or  songs  with  which  lovers  eutertaiu  their 
mistresses  in  the  night. 

To  SERENA'DE,  v.  a,  to  entertain  with  music  in  the 
nidit. 

SERE'NE,  a.  [sei-ein,  Fr.  teremis,  Lat.]  calm,  placid, 
quiet ;  tranquil,  even  of  mind,  unruffled,  without  any  dis- 
turbance. Without  clouds  or  rain,  applied  to  the  weather. 
Also  a  tiile  of  honour  given  to  several  princes,  and  to  tlie 
principal  ni»«[istrates  of  a  republic. 

SERE'NEEY,rtd.  calmlv.  cooly  ;  quietly 
•    SERENITY,  SERE'NENESS,    «.    calmness;     peace; 
evenness  of  temper ;  coolness  of  mind  ;  trannuill<ity. 

SERGE,  Uare:e)  s.  [tei-ge,  Fr.]  a  kind  of  woollen  cloth. 

SE'RGEANT,  {sarjeani)  s.  [^sergcnt,  Fr.  sergente,  Ital.J 
an  officer  who  attends  on,  or  executes  the  orders,  of,  magis- 
trates. It  is  the  highest  degree  taken  at  t4ie  common  law, 
as  that  of  doctor  is  of  the  civil  law:  the  court  of  com- 
mon pleas  is  allowed  them  to  plead  in  by  themselves  ;  but 
they  are  not  restrained  from  pleading  in  any  other  court. 
In  the  army,  a  serjeant  is  an  niferior  officer  in  a  company 
of  foot,  or  troop  of  dragoons.  A  title  given  to  some  of 
the  king's  servants,  as  sergeant  chirurgeon,  sergeaiu  painter, 
&e. 

SE'RIES,  ».  fLat.J  an  order  wherein  things  regularly 
follow  and  are  connected  with  each  other.  A  course  or 
succession. 

SERINGAPATAM,  a  city  of  Hindoostan,  lately  capital 
of  the  kingdom  of  Mysore.  It  Js  situated  in  an  island  of  the 
river  Cauvery.  This  island  is'a  beautiful  spot,  containing 
elegant  buildings,  sqnares,  groves,  and  gardens.  The  mau- 
soleum of  Hyder  Ah  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  objects 
in  this  place  :  it  it  situated  on  the  S.  angle  of  the  island, 
near  an  elegant  palace  or  the  late  Tippoo  Sultan's,  and 
is  surrounded  bv  a  grove  of  beautiful  cv press  trees.  It 
is  230  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Madras.  Lat.  12.  31.  N.  Ion.  76. 
46.  E. 

SE'RIOUS,  o.  \serins,  Lat.]  grave ;  solemri ;  not  volatile  ; 
opposed  to  levity.  Important,  weighty  ;  in  earnest ;  op- 
posed to  trilling.  Synon.  We  are  sfrti(/,  through  discre- 
tion -aiid  custom  ;  grave,  through^  huimmr  and  constitu- 
tion ;  serious,  through  laste  and  aft'eclation.  Levity  is  the 
reverse  of  being  Koj'rf  ;  viyacity  ofgi-ai«<y  ,•  wantonness  of 
seriousness, 

SE'RIOUSLY,  ad.  gravely ;  solemnly  ;  in  earnest :  with- 
out levitv. 

SERIOUSNESS,  s.  gravity ;  solemnity ;  earnest  at- 
tention. 

SERMOCINATION,  s.  \sermocinatio,  from  scrmo,  a 
speech,  Lat.]  the  act  or  practice  of  holding  long  discourse. 

SE'RMON,  s.  fFr.  senno,  Lat.]  a  discourse  written  or 
iptkeu  on  some  te.\t  for  the  instructien  of  the  people.^ 
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iJERO'SlTY,  *.  \serosiii,  Fr.J  a  thin  or  watery  part  of  the 
blood. 

SE'ROUS,  a.  fiereior,  Fr.  fr«ra  sei-um,  whey,  Lat.]  thin  ot 
watery.     Adapted  to  the  serum. . 

SERPENT,  s.  [Fr.  serpms,  Irom  serpo,  to  creep,  Lat.]  an 
oftiensive  animal  tiiat  has  neither  wings  nor  feet,  and  move« 
on  the  ground  like  a  worm.  An  instrument  of  music.  Itf. 
astronomy,  a  constellation  in  the  northern  hemisphere. 

SE'RI'EN'TARIUS,  in  astronomy,  a  constellation  of.  the 
northern  hemisphere. 

SE'RPENTINE,  a.  ffrom  serjiens,  a  serpent,  Lat.]  rescm- 
bjiiig  a  serpent;  winding  like  a  serpent. 

J^ERPI'tilNOUS,  a.  diseased  with  a  serpim. 

SERPIGO, s.  f Lat.]  a  tetter  ;  a  species  of  herpes :  which 
sce- 

S  E'RRATE,  or  SERRATED,  o.  ffrom  serra,  a  saw,  Lat.J 
having  indentures  or  jags,  like  the  teeth  of  a  saw. 

SERRA'TIOH,  s.  ffrom  serra.  a  saw,  Lat.]  formation  itt 
the  shape  of  a  saw. 

SERRA'TURE,  s.  indenture  like  the  teeth  of  a  saw. 

To  SE'RIIY,  V.  a.  \scrrer,  Fr.]  to  press  or  drive  close 
together. 

SE'RVAL,  in  zoology,  the  mountain  cat,  an  animal  tlrat 
is  fomid  in  India. 

SE'RVANT,  s.  fFr.  servus,  from  servo,  to  serve,  Lat.]  one 
who  is  hired  and  obedient  to  another.  A  word  of  civility* 
implying  a  readiness  of  doinij  good  to  another. 

To  SfiRVE,  V.  a.Uervio,  Lat.]  to  attend.  To  obey.  To 
supply  with  food.  To  bring  in.  To  do  business  for  another 
for  hire.  To  supply  with  any  thing.  To  obey  as  a  sol- 
dier. To  promote.  To  comply,  'i'o  satisfy.  To  stand 
instead  of  any  thing  to  one,  followed  by  for.  To  requite. 
In  divinity,  to  worship.  Neuterly,  to  act  as  a  servant.  To 
be  in  subjection.  To  attend.  To  act  in  war.  To  produce- 
the  end  desired.  To  suit.  To  conduce.  To  officiate  or 
minister. 

SE'RVIA,  a  province  of  European  Turkey,  having  Hun- 
gary on  the  N.  bwlgaria  on  the  I'..  Bosnia  pn  the  W.  and 
Albania  and  Macedonia  on  the  S.  It  is  about  190  miles 
long,  and  95  broad.  It  is  fertile  and  populous.  B^-lgrade 
is  the  principal  town. 

SE'RVICE,  s.  [Fr._  servitium,  from  scrcio,  to  serve,  Lat.J 
business  done  for  hire.  Tlie  attendance  of  a  servant. 
Place  :  office  of  a  servant.  Attendance  on  a  su|>erior. 
A  profession  of  respect,  intimating  a  being  ready  to  assist, 
or  acknowledge  subjection.  Obedience.  Employment. 
ISIilitary  duty.  Purpose  ;  use.  Advantage.  Favour. 
The  public  office  of  devotion.  A  course  or  order  of  dishes. 
A  paper  of  sweet-meats.  In  botany,  a  kind  of  hawthorn. 
Also  the  mountain-ash  or  quicken-tree. 

SERVICEABLE,  a.  [serrissable,  old  Fr.]  profitable; 
useful.    Active ;  diligent ;  officious. 

SERVILE,  a.  \servil  Vu  S'.nilis,  from  icrvio,  to  serve, 
Lat.  I  slavish ;  meanly  submissive,  fawning,  or  crnjging  ;  de- 
pendent, mean. 

SERVILELY, ad.  meanlv  ;  slavishly. 

SE'RVILEN  ESS.  or  SERVILITY,  s.  base  or  mean  suJv 
mission"and  subjection.    The  condition  of  a  slave. 

SI'J'RVITOR,  s.  Iserviteiir,  Fr.]  a  servant.  A  student  in 
the  university  of  Oxford,  who  attends  on  another  tor  hit 
maintenance  and  education.    See  Sizek. 

SE'RVITUDE,  i.fFr.  w»Ti<Hf,  from  servio,  to  serve,  Lat.] 
the  state  of  a  slave.  Service.  Servants  collectively. 
Synon.  The  state  of  a  hired  servant  is  servitude  ;  that  of 
one  mancipated,  shvery :  the  one  is  vohniiary,  the  other 
involuntary.  The  former  is  in  some  measure  honourable  ; 
the  latter  contemptible. 

SE'RUM,  J.  fLat.]  the  tliin  or  watery  part  of  any  fluid. 

SE'SQUI, i.  a  word.used  in  oomposilion,  borrowed  from 
the  Latin,  and  signifying  one  and  a  half. 

SE'JSQUIALTER,  or  SESQUIALTERAL, a.  [stsquiafter, 
Lat,]  in  geometry,  is  a  ratio  where  one  quantity  or  num- 
ber contains  another  once  and  half  as  much  more,  as  6 
and  9. 
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'^  'SE'SQUirLIGATE,  a.  in  matliematics,  is  the  proportion 
«ne  quantity  or  number  has  to  another,  in  the  ratio  of  one 
and  a  half  to  one. 
,    SESS,  (for  assess)  s.  a  rate,  tax,  cess  charged. 

SESSION,  (sUhtin)  s.  [Fr.  sessio,  from  seileo,  to  sit,  Lat.] 
the  act  of  sitting.  An  assembly  oif  magistrates,  or  senators. 
The  time  or  space  during  which  an  assembly  sits  without 
intermission.     A  meetin};  of  justices. 

SE'STEKCE,  s.  [srtierce,  Fr.  sestertiuni,  Lat.]  among  the 
Komans,  a  sum  about  b.i".  1.?.  62'/.  sterling. 

To  SET,  V.  a.  pret.  and  part.  pass,  sett ;  [snUan,  Sax.  selten, 
Belg.J  to  place  or  put  in  any  situation,  condition,  or  posture. 
Toret;ulate,  or  adjust  by  some  rule.  To  (ix  as  molionlcss. 
To  suit  or  tit  to  music.  To  plant.  To  reduce  fromafrac- 
lared  or  dislocated  state.  To  in(ersperse,or  mark.  Tolix; 
to  determine.  To  place  in  view,  to  exhibit  as  an  object, 
used  with  ie/cDc.  To  take  at  play.  To  value,  estimate,  or 
rate;  to  reject  or  remit  for  the  present,  used  with  bi/.  'J"o 
fix  iu  Dietai.  To  predetermine,  or  settle.  To  bring  to  an 
edge,  by  rubbing  on  a  hone.  Used  with  against,  to  oppose, 
or  to  alienate  a  person'saffection  iVom  aiiOllier.  To  set  apart, 
to  neglect  for  a  season,  or  reserve  for  some  part icylar  pur- 
pose. Used  with  asUle,  to  reject,  abrogate,  or  ou)it  for  the 
present.  7'u  set  down,  to  mention  in  »  riting,  or  to  register  ; 
to  fix,  or  establish  ;  to  fix  on  a  resolve.  To  s^  off',  to  de- 
corate, or  rccoraiiiend.  To  set  forth,  to  display,  explain, 
place  in  order,  or  show.  Used  with  on,  or  vpon,  to  incite, 
or  animate;  to  attack,  or  assault;  to  eniploy  in  an  atfair. 
To  set  out,  to  begin  a  discourse  or  journey  ;  to  adorn,  or 
embellish ;  to  raise,  or  equip,  applied  to  fleets  or  armies  •„  to 
show,  display,  recommend,  or  prove.  To  set  up,  to  supply 
with  money  for  carrying  on  trade  at  first ;  to  raise  or  exalt 
in  power  or  dignity ;  to  establish  or  fix  ;  to  advance,  or 
purpose.  Neuterly,  to  go  boJow  the  horizon,  applied  to  the 
sun,  &c.  To  be  fixed.  To  be  extiuguished,  or  unable  to 
see,  applied  to  the  eyes.  To  fit  music  to  words.  To  begin 
a  journey.  To  plant.  To  catch  birds  by  a  dog,  that  fies 
down  and  discovers  them.  Used  with  oJoui,  to  fall  to ;  to 
begin.  Used  with  in,  to  become  settled  in  a  particular  state. 
Used  with  on,  or  upon,  to  begin  a  journey  or  enterprize. 
Used  with  ont,  to  have  beginning ;  to  begin  a  journey  or 
course  ;  to  begin  the  world.  To  set  to,  to  apply  one's  self 
to.  To  set  vp,  to  begin  a  trade  openly  ;  to  profess 
publicly. 

SET,  part,  regular ;  not  loose  or  careless  ;  made  to  con- 
form to  some  rule. 

SET,  s.  a  number  of  things  suiting  each  other,  and  neces- 
sary to  form  a  whole.  The  apparent  fall  of  the  sun,  &c. 
below  the  horizon.  Any  thing  put  into  the  ground  for 
growth.  A  wager  at  dice.  A  game  ;  a  sufficient  number  of 
persons  to  play  a  game. 

SETA'CEOUS,  {setdsheous)  a.  [from  seta,  a  bristle,  Lat.] 
bristly  ;  set  with,  or  consisting  of  strong  hairs. 

SETCHEOU,  a  city  of  China,  of  the  first  rank,  in  the 
province  of  Keeitcheou. 

SETCHEUN,  a  province  of  China,  liaviugChensi,  on  the 
N.  and  the  kingdom  of  Thibet  aud  other  countries  on  the 
W.  It  is  famous  for  its  rhubarb,  and  the  root  fou-lin,  which 
the  Chinese  introduce  into  all  their  prescriptions. 

SETON,  s.  [Fr.  from  seta,  a  bristle,  Lat.  |  in  surgery,  the 
state  of  a  wound  when  the  skin  is  taken  up  by  a  needle,  and 
kept  open  by  a  twist  of  hair  or  silk,  that  the  humours  may 
•vent  themselves.    Among  farriers,  a  rowel. 

SETTEE,  s,  \ietol.  Sax.]  a  large  long  seat  with  a 
back. 

SETl'ERWORT,  t.  a  kind  of  hellebore.  The  dried 
leaves  are  frequently  given  to  children  to  destroy  worms; 
but  they  ought  to  be  used  sparingly. 

SETTING-DOG,  s.  adog  taught  to  find  game,  and  sliew 
It  by  ly injj  down  near  it. 

SETTLE,  {sitl)  s.  \setol,  Sax.]  a  seat,  or  bench.  _ 
,   To  SETTLE,  («i/)  V.  a.  to  place  in  a  certain  or  safe 
state  after  calamity,  or  disturbance-    To  fix  in  any  place 
•r  way  of  life.    To  free  from  ambiguity  or  doubti    To  fix, 
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and  make  certain  or  uncliangeahle.  To  free  from  change  of 
opinioti.  To  make  close.  To  fix  inseparably  or  strongly, 
used  with  upon.  To  make  the  dregs  or  sediments  ef  ii'quor 
fall  to  the  bottom.    To  put  into  a  state  of  calmness.    Trt 

Eeople  a  country.  Neuterly,  to  sink  and  continue  at  the 
oftom;  to  subside.  To  fix  one's  abode.  To  cbuse  or 
fix  a  method  of  life.  To  rest  or  grow  calm.  To  make  a 
jointure  lor  a  wife.    To  contract. 

SETTLE,  a  neat  town  in  the  W.  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
seated  on  the  river  Ribble,  over  which  it  has  a  stone  bridge, 
at  the  foot  of  the  bills  which  part  this  county  from  Lanca- 
sliire,  60  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  York,  and  231  N.N.  VV.  of 
London.  A  weekly  market  on  Tuesday,  and  one  on  every 
other  Mond<iv  for  cattle. 

SE'lTLr.SlENT,  s.  the  act  of  settling.  Tlie.act  of  giv- 
ing  possession.  A  jointure  granted  a  wife.  The  dregs  of 
liquors.  A  place  where  a  colony  is  establis-lied.  Act  of 
forsaking  a  roviiig  for  a  domestic  and  regular  life. 
SE'VEN,  a.  [seofon.  Sax.]  consisting  of  four  and  three. 
SE'VENFOLD,  «.  ]seqfon  sahlie.  Sax.]  repealed  or  fold- 
ed seven  times ;  septuple.  Adverbially,  in  the  proportion 
of  seven  to  one. 

SK'VKNNIGHT,  (commonly  pron.  sennit)  s.  [set-en  and 
ms:ht\n  week  ;  the  time  from  one  day  of  the  week  to  the 
rcxt  day  of  the  same  denomination  preceding  or  following. 
If  happened  on  Monday  was  seveimight,  that  is,  on  the  Mon- 
day hifore  last  Movdai/.  It  will  be  done  on  Monday  tevra. 
nigi'it,  that  is.  on  the  Monday  after  next  Monday. 

SE'VENOAKS,  or  Sennock,  a  town  of  Kent,  with  a 
market  on  Saturday.    It  is  6  miles  N.  W.  ofTunbridge,  and 
23  S.  E.  by  S.  of  London. 
S  K'VENSCORE,  *.  seven  times  20,  or  140. 
SIVVENTEKN,  fl.[«en/««/yHe,  Sax.]  seven  and  ten. 
SEVENTEE'NTir,  «.  [*«/«/:*»*/,«,  Sax. J  the  ordinal  of 
seventeen  :  the  next  after  the  sixteenth. 

SK'VENTH,  a.  [seifontha,S'dx.]  the  next  in  order  to  the 
sixth.  Containing  one  part  in  seven.  Sevejith  ilay,  used  by 
the  Quakers  for  Saturday  ;  and  observed  by  the  Jews  as  a 
sabbath.  The  seventh  Month,  used  by  the  Quakers  for  July. 
SE'VENTllLY,  ed.  in  the  seventh  place;  an  ordinal 
adverb. 

SE'VENTIETII,  a.  [handteof<nitigotha,J^a\.]  the  tenth 
seven  times  repeated  ;  tne  seventh  part  of  the  tenth  part  of 
any  thing. 
SE'VENTY,  a.  [hatidseofvntiff,  Sax.]  seven  titnes  fen. 
To  SEVER,  1'.  a.  \sei-i:er,  Fr.J  to  |)art  froin  the  rest  ?)y 
force.  To  distinguish,  separate,  or  put  into  different  orders 
or  places.  To  keep  distinct  or  apart.  'Neuterly,  to  make 
a  separation  or  distinction,  followed  by  between. 

SE'VERAL,  a.  dirt'eront  ;  distiuct  from  one  another. 
Divers  ;  maiiy,  generally  applied  to  any  number  njpre  than 
two.    Particular,  or  single.    Appropriate. 

SE'VERAL,  s.  a  s'ate  of  separation.    Each  particular 
taken  singly;  generally  used  in  the  plural.    Any  inclosed 
or  separate  place.    Inclosed  grounds. 
SE'VERALLY.fl'f.  distinctly  ;  particularly;  separately. 
SE'VERANCE,  y.  separation  ;  partition. 
SEVERE,  «.  [severe,  Fr.  severus,  Lat.]  apt  to  blame,  or 
punish  ;  rigorous ;  cruel ;  sharp,  rigid,  austere  ;  harsh,  strict, 
morose,  censorious,  hard,  inexorable;  painful,  afflictive; 
concise  ;  grave,  sober,  sedate. 
SEVETvELY,  arf.  paiufullv;  ferociously;  strictly. 
SEVERITY,  s.  \siDirii:,  Fr.  severitas,  from  severus,  severe, 
Lat.]  (ho  quality  of  being  severe.     Synon.  Severity  shews 
itself  ch?!<fly  in  the  manner  of  thinking  and  judging  ;  it 
condemns  readily,  and  admits  of  no  excuse.     Rigour  is  seen 
particularly  in  the  mode  of  punishing;  it  pardons  nothing, 
nor  lightens  the  stroke. 

SEVERN,  a  river  of  England,  which  rises  near  Plynlim- 
mon-Hill,  in|Monfgottieryshire,  when  taking  a  north-eas- 
terly direction  it  enters  Shropshire.  It  is  navigable  in  its 
whole  course  through  (his  county  and  enters  Worcester- 
shire, runs  through  its  whole  length.  In  its  course  it  wa- 
ters Welsh  Pool,  Shrewsbury,    Bridgenorth,   Worcester,, 
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'"  wkos^iiry,  Gloucester;  and  enleriuj;  tlic  sea  ils  mouth 
■cjili'd  the  Bristol CliRiiiicl.  A  coninninication  between 
this  fiver  and  the  Thames,  the  Trent,  the  Dee,  the  Mersey, 
and  other  rivers,  has  been  lately  opened  by  a  iiumber  of 
different  canals. 

SEVI'LLE,  the  capital  of  Andalnsia,  in  Spain,  is  very 
large  and  populous.  It  is  the  seat  of  an  university,  where 
the  professors  have  handsome  salaries.  Tlie  neighbourhood 
of  Sevi4le  is  exceedinglv  fertile  in  corn,  wine,  and  oil.  It  is 
2J2  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Madrid.  Lat.  37. 32.  N.  Ion.  5.  22.  W. 

SEVOCATION,  s.  [from  seorsum,  a  part,  and  voco,  to  call, 
Lat.]  the  actof  calling  aside. 

To  SFAV,  (so)  v.a.[mo,  LatJtoioinor  work  with  threads 
drawn  Vlirough  by  a  needle.  To  drain  a 'pond  of  its  fish, 
Keuterly,  lt>  work  with  a  needle  and  thread. 

SE'WER,  s.  \asseoHr,  old  Fr.]  an  ofhcer  who  serves  np 
?.  feast.  A  passage  for  water  to  run  through  ;  now  corrupted 
to  and  pronounced  shore,  but  derived  from  itsiie,  or  issuer. 
One  that  uses  a  needle,  and  then  pronounced  saei: 

SEX,  *.  [sexe,Fr.  sexitt,  i>at.J  that  property  by  which  any 
species  is  distinguished  into  male  and  female.  Woman-kind, 
by  way  of  emphasis. 

SEX,  from  the  Lat.  is  used  in  composition,  and  sig- 
nifies six. 

SE.XA'GENARY,  a.  [from  texaginta,  sixty,  Lat.J  aged 
sixlv  vears. 

SEXAGE'SIMA,  I.  [Lat.]  the  second  Sunday  before 
Lent  ;  so  called  because  about  the  60th  day  before  Easier. 

SEXENNIAL,  a.  [from  sex,  six,  and  anmis,  a  year,  Lat.] 
lasting  six  years  ;  happening  once  in  six  years. 

SE'XTAIN,  t.  [sextaut,  from  tex,  six,  Lat.]  a  stanza  of  six 
lines. 

SEXTANT,  s.  in  mathematics,  denotes  the  sixth  part  of 
■  circle,  or  an  arch  comprehending  sixty  degrees.  Also,  an 
astronomical  instrument  made  like  a  quadrant,  excepting 
that  its  limb  comprehends  only  sixty  degrees.  In  astrono- 
my, a  constellation  of  the  southern  hemisphere. 

SE'XTILE,  a.  [sA:tiUs,  from  sex,  six,  Lat.]  is  a  position  or 
aspect  of  two  planets,  when  60  degrees  distant,  oral  the 
disUnice  of  .two  signs  from  one  another. 

SE'XTON,  s.  [corrupted  from  sacristan]  an  under  officer 
uho  digs  graves;  sometimes  applied  to  the  person  who 
opens  pews  in  a  church. 

S  I'JXTU'PLE,  {sextupV)  a.  [sextuplus,  from  tex,  six,  Lat.] 
six-fold. 

SE'XUAL,  a.  of  or  belonging  to  a  sex.  The  Sexual  System, 
in  botany,  is  that  system  which  is  founded  on  a  discovery, 
tiiat  there  is  in  vegetables,  as  well  as  in  animals,  a, distinc- 
tion of  the  sexes. 
.    SHA'BBINESS,  J.  meanness;  paltriness. 

SH.VBBY,  a.  [s/iaupy,  Boh.j  mean,  with  respect  to  dress ; 
paltry.    A  low  word. 

To  SHACKLE,  {shaU)  v.  a.  [thaeehelen,  Belg.]  to' chain, 
fetter,  bind,  or  deprive  of  liberty. 

SHA'CKLES,  {shiktz)  s.  not  used  in  the  singular ;  {skaec- 
leh,  Belg.]  chains  for  prisoners  ;  fetters  ;  gyves. 

SHAD,  s.  a  sea-fish  of  the  herring  kind,  called  also  the 
mother  of  herrings.  Id  Great  Britain,  the  Severn  affords  it 
in  hiyhest  perfection. 

SllAOE,  «.  [<o/«jrfe,  Bel^.]  the  darkness  made  by  inter- 
cepting the  light;  obscurity.  A  place  where  the  rays  of 
rtie  sun  are  excluded.  Any  thin?  which  intercepts  the 
light.  Screen.  Shelter.  The  parls  of  a  picture  painted 
with  dark  colours.  A  colour,  or  gradation  of  light.  The 
figure  formed  by  the  interception  of  light.  A  spirit ;  a 
ghost. 

To  SHADE,  ».  a.  to  intercept  the  light ;  to  shelter  or 
hide;  to  cover  or  screen ;  to  mark  with  different  grada- 
tions of  colours ;  to  paint  in  diirk  colours. 

SM.VniNESS,s.  the  state  of  neing  shady. 

SHA'DOW,  {shadii)  t.  fescfmduwe,  Belg.)  the  representa- 
tion of  a  body  by  ils  intercepting  the  light.  Darkness. 
Shelter  formed  by  intercepting  the  light  or  heat.  An  ob- 
(cure  or  daiK  place.    The  dark  part  of  a  picture.  A  ghost 


spirit,  or  sTiade.  An  imperfect  or  faint  reprcsenfafioik 
Favour  or  protection.  Inseparable  companion.  A  type, 
or  mystical  representalion. 

To  SHA  DOW,  (shddo)  V.  a.  to  intercept  the  light.  T(» 
cloud  or  darken.  To  conceal,  hide,  or  screen.  To  protect. 
To  mark  with  various  gradations  of  colour  or  light.  To 
paint  in  dark  colours.  To  represent  imperfectly  or  typi- 
cally. To  make  cool  or  gently  gloomy  by  the  interceptioo 
of  light  or  heat. 

SHA'DOVVY,  (shaddee)  a.  gloomy ;  dark  ;  opaque.  Typi- 
cal ;  faintly  representative.     Unsubstantial. 

SHA'DV,  a.  full  of  shade  ;  free  from  the  glare  of  light, 
or  sultriness  of  heat. 

SHAFT,  J.  [reefl/i!,Sax."I an  arrow.  A  narrow,  deep,  and 
perpendicular  pit,  from  sha/i,  Belg.  Any  thing  straight, 
as  the  spire  of  a  steeple,  &c.  The  funnel  of  a  chimney. 
In  botany,  a  part  of  the  poiiital  standing  upon  the'seedbud, 
and  supporting  the  summit.    It  is  also  called  the  stvle. 

SH  A'i'TSBUllY,  a  town  of  Dorsetshire.  It  had  formerly 
ten  parish  churches,  but  now  only  three.  The  houses  are  of 
free-stone ;  and  it  is  a  good  thoroughfare,  governed  by  a 
mayor,  and  sends  two  members  to  parliament.  It  has  a 
market  on  Saturday  very  considerable  for  corn  and  cattle, 
and  is  19  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Salisbury,  and  100  W.  by  S.  of 
London. 

SHAG,  ».  Isceac^d,  Sax.J  a  kind  of  cloth  or  stuff,  with  •'. 
long  roiigh  pile  oHvool  or  hair;  rough  woolly  hair. 

SHA'GGED,  or  SHA'GGY,  (s/idg-cd,  at  shag.ee)  a.  rug- 
gedly hairy  ;  rough  ;  rugged. 

SHAGREE'N,  s.  \chagrin,  Fr.]  the  skin  of  a  fish  remark- 
ably rough. 

To  SHAGREE'N,  t>.  a.  [chagriner,  Fr.]  to  irritate,  to 
provoke.    Chagrin  is  the  most  proper  spelling. 

To  SHAKE,  K.[a.  prefer,  shook,  part.  pass.  shaken,v>r shook ; 
\seeacan.  Sax.  skeckeH,  Belg.J  to  put  iiilo  a  vibrating  motion  ; 
to  move  with  quick  returns  backwards  ami  foiwaids.  To 
make  to  totter  or  tremble.  To  throw  down  or  off  by  a  violent 
action.  To  drive  from  a  resolution,  or  make  afraid.  To 
shake  hands,  is  to  pay  compliiuents  at  mcetiuf;,  or  to  take 
leave.  To  shake  off)  to  rid  one's  self  from ;  to  tree  from  or 
divest.  Neuterly,  to  tremble,  or  to  be  put  into  a  tremulous 
motion ;  to  be  in  terror ;  to  totter.  SyNON.  Shake  and  trembi* 
both  imply  being  agitated  with  a  vibratory  motion  ;  but  aris- 
ing from  different  causes.  The  first  is  more  applicable  t» 
a  tremulous  motion  occasioned  by  cold  ;  the  latter  to  a  like 
motion  occasioned  by  fear.  The  verb  shake  is  often  used 
in  the  active  sense  ;  the  verb  tremble  never. 

SHAKE,  *.  concussion.  A  tottering  or  tremulous  motion. 
[    SHA'KER,  s.  the  person  orthingthat  shakes. 

SHALL,!),  defect,  [from  shall,  Goth,  or  sceal,  Sax.]  as  this 
is  by  foreigners  confounded  with  tcill,  the  future  from  mil- 
Ian,  Sax.  it  should  be  observed,  that  will  implies  resolution 
to  do  sometiiing  at  a  future  time,  and  shall,  a  csmmaud  that 
such  a  thing  must  be  done,  if  used  in  the  second  or  third 
person ;  but  if  used  in  the  first  person,  it  generally  deaotes  ] 
a  less  degree  of  positiveness  than  will. 

SHALLOON,  s.  a  light  woollen  stuff. 

SHA'LLOP,  s.  \chaloupc,  Fr.]  a  small  boat ;  a  small  liglit 
vessel. 

SHA'LLOW,  (j/ia?fc)  o.  supposed  to  be  compounded  of 
shoal  and  low ;  not  deep,  or  at  a  small  distance  from  the  sur- 
face. Not  very  knowing  or  wise,  applied  ,to  tke  under- 
standing.   Not  deep,  applied  to  tound. 

SHA'LLOW,  {shdtlo)  s.  a  place  wherein  the  water  is  not 
deep,  or  the  bottom  of  a  channel  is  not  a  great  distance  from 
the  surface  of  the  water ;  a  shoal ;  a  shelf ;  a  sandbank. 

SHA'LLOWBRAINED,  a.  foolish  ;  trifling  ;  empty. 

SHA'LLOVVNESS,  {shallimesi)  t.  want  of  depth,  tljougUt, 
or  understanding. 

SHALOT.    Sec  Eschalot. 

SHALT,  the  second  person  of  shall,  which  is  thtis  df . 
clined  ;  /  iImU,  thou  shah,  he  shall.    See  Shall. 
k  To  SHAM,  I',  n.  I  from  shammi,  Brit.]  to  trick  ;  t*  clieat  . 
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to  delude  by  iiilse  »reteuce».  To  obtrude  by  fraud  or  folly. 
A  l"w  word. 

SJIAAI,  s.  a  fraod  or  trirk.  The  act  of  putting  on  the 
appearance  of  wliat  a  person  is  not.  An  imposture.  A 
shirt  or  sleeve  worn  over  another  to  bide  the  dirt. 

SHAM,  a.  false  .;  counterfeit;  pretended. 

SIIA'MBLES,  {t:iimlh)s.[schamael,  Belg.]  a  place  where 
«aflie  ar<- killed,  or  lufut  is  exposed  to  sale  ;  a  butchery. 

SH A'MBLIKO,  a. {ye  Scamblino)  moving  in  an  awk- 
*!ard  manner.    A  bad  word. 

SHAME,  s.  [sceam,  <a\.]  an  uneasiness  arising  in  the 
wind  from  the  consciousness  of  havinf;  done  soraettdne; 
that  may  wound  one's  reputation  ,or  bring  disgrace.  Tiie 
cause  of  shame.  Regard  for  one's  repnta'ion.  Reproach, 
ignoruiny,  digrace,  dishonour.  Bashfuluest ;  shamefaced- 
ness.    ' 

To  SHAME,  V.  a.  to  make  a  person  ashamed  by  convinc- 
ing him  that  he  has  done  something  which  will  iorfeil  him 
the  esteem  of  others,  or  ruin  his  reputation.  To  disgrace  ; 
to  dishonour.    Neuterly,  to  be  ashamed. 

SHA'MEFACKD,  a. 'easily  blushing;  easily  put  out  of 
countenance  ;  bashful. 
,    SHAMEFACEDLY,  arf.modestlv;  basbfuUv. 

■  SHAMEFA'CEDNESS,  s.  the  quality  of  being  too  fearful 
•f  losing  the  esteem  of  others,  or  doing  something  that 
may  give  them  a  bad  opinion.  Modesty,  timidity,  bafli- 
fulneas. 

SHA'MEFUL,  a.  such  as  oujjht  to  make  a  person  blush. 
Infamous,  disgraceful,  iguominious,  reproachful.  ■# 

SHA'MEFULLY,  ad.  ignominiously ;  infamously;  re- 
proaclifullv. 

SHA'MELESS,  «.  wanting  shame,  or  blushing  at 
nothing.  Regardless  of  the  esteem  or  opinion  of  others. 
Impudent,  frontless,  infamous,  repreachful,  ignominious  dis- 
graceful. 

SHA'MELESSNESS,*.  impudence;  iramodestT. 

SHA'MMER,*.  a  counterfeit  or  impostor.    A  low  word. 

SHA'MOIS,  (iAomoy)i.  [c/ianioij,  Fr.]  a  kind  of  wild  goat. 

SHA'MOY,  or  SHAMMY  Leather,  s.  See  Chamois, 
.  SHA'MROCK,  s.  [Ir.J  a  kind  of  three-leaved  grass. 

SiiANK,  s.  [scemica,  SaxJ  the  middle  joint  of  the  leg.  The 
bone  of  the  leg.    The  long  part  of  any  instrument. 

SHA'NSCRIT,  s.  the  original  language  of  the  Hindoos, 
in  which  their  Shastah,  which  contams  the  religion  of  the 
Bramins,  is  written. 

To  SHAPE,  ti.  a.  preter.  shaped,  part.  pass.  sJianed  or 
skapcn ;  [sej/ppaii,  Sax.  sc/ieppen,  Beljj.]  to  form  or  mould  in  a 
particular  tigure.    To  adjust.    To  image  or  conceive. 

SHAPE,  s.  the  form  or  figure  of  any  thing.  The  make  of 
the  body.  A  form,  or  a  being  of  a  particular  form.  An 
idea  or  pattern. 

»SHA  PELESS,  a.  wanting  regwlarity  or  symmetry. 

■  SHAPELINESS,  *.  beauty  or  proportion  of  form. 
SHA'PELY,  a.  well  made  or  formed. 

■  SHARD,  s.  \ichaerde,  Trisickj  a  fragment  or  piece  of  a 
■broken  earthen  vessel.    A  plant.    A  fish. 

SHA'RDED,  o.  inhabiting  shards.  "The  iharded  bee- 
tle." Sliak: 

To  SHARE,  V.  tt.  \seearan,  tcyran,  Sax.Tto  divide  or  part 
among  many.  To  partake  with  others.  TTo  cut  or  separate. 
Neuterly,  to  have  a  part. 

SHARE,  f.  a  portion,  part,  or  dividend.  The  blade  of 
a  plough  that  cuts  the  ground,  from  sceor,  Sax. 

SHA'RER,*.  a  divider;  one  who  participates  any  thing 
with  others. 

SHARK,  I.  a  ravenous  fish,  which  will  sever  a  man  in  two 
at  a  bite.  A  sly  greedy  fellow.  Trick  ;  fraud  ;  petty 
rapine.    A  low  word  in  the  two  last  senses. 

To  SHARK,  V.  a.  to  pick  up  hastily  or  slily.  Neuterly, 
to  cheat;  to  trick;  to  play  the  petty  thief.    A  low  word. 

SHARP,  a.  {scearp.  Sax.  xcherpe,  Belg.J  having  a  keen 
edge,  or  an  aeute  point.  Witty,  ingenious,  or  inventive, 
Spplied  to  the  mind.  Quick,  applied  to  hearing,  seeing,  or 
Mdeistauding.    Sour,  applied  to  taste.    Shrill,  applied  to 
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sound.  Severe  or  cruel,  applied  to  season  or  disposition. 
Painhd.  Fierce,  .ippiied  to  contest.  Attentive,  or  vigilant, 
followed  by  look  oiu.  Subtile.  Hard.  Lean.  Keen,  ap- 
plied  to  api»e1ite.  Synon.  S)iarp,  tour,  and  neid,  e%. 
press  difierent  degrees  of  sourness.  The  first  implies 
gourncss  without  astiingency.  Svnr  implies  in  its  idea 
little  or  no  acrimony.  By  acid  is-  undcr&tood  a  corrosive 
sour. 

SHARP,  s.  an  acute  sound.    A  pointed  weapon. 

To  SHARP,  V.  a.  to  make  keen.  Neuterly,  lo  play 
thievish  tricks. 

To  SHARPEN,  v.  a.  to  make  sharp  or  pointed.  T« 
make  quick,  applied  to  the  nnderstandiug.  "To  increase 
the  appe.tite.    To  make  shrill  or  sour. 

SH  A'RPER,  s.  a  person  who  deprives  others  of  their  pro- 
perty hv  fraud. 

SHARPLY,  ad.  smartly  ;  keenly  ;  acutely. 

SIIARi'NESS,  s.  the  quality  of  cutting  or  piercing  easily. 
Sourness,  applied  to  taste.    Severity,  applied  to  language 
or  treatment.     Painfulness.     Quickness  of  apprehension,  ' 
applied  to  the  mind  or  senses. 

SHA'RPSET,  a.  bungry.  Eagerly  or  vehemently  de< 
sirous, 

SHA'RP.SIGHTED,  a.  having  quick  sight. 

SHATiP-VISAGED,  a.  having  a  thin  or  lank  counte- 
nance. 

I'o  SHATTER,  v.  a.  \schettereii,  Belg.]  to  break  into  many 
pieces.     Neuterly,  to  be  broken  into  fragments. 
•  SHATTEH,  *.  a  fr^iinient  of  a  broken  thing. 

SHATfERBRAINED,  or  SHA'TTERPATED,  «. 
crazy-headed  ;   inattentive ;   not  consistent.    A  low  word. 

To  SHAVE,  V.  a.  pret.  tliaifd,  part.  pass,  shaven  or  sltattd  ; 
sceafan,  Sax.]  to  cut  hair  with  a  razor.    To  cut  close.    To 
iikim  by  passing  lightly  over.    To  cut  in  thin  slices.     To 
strip  or  oppress  bv  extortion  ;  to  pillage. 

SHAVEGRASS,  *.  a  kind  of  horsetail. 

SHATER,  s.  one  that  practises  the  art  of  shaving.  One 
closely  attentive  to  his  own  interest.     A  robber. 

SHA'VING,  s.  any  thin  piece  pared  off  from  any  body. 

SHAW,  i.  [schouc,  Belg.]  a  thicket  or  small  wood. 

SHA'WFOWL,  s.  an  artificial  bird  made  for  fowleri  to 
shoot  at. 

SHAWL,  s.  a  well  known  part  of  Ihc  female  dress, 
worn  over  the  neck  and  shoulders.  The  most  valuable 
come  from  the  East  Indies,  and  are  commonly  said  to  be 
made  of  camel's  hair,  but  in  fact  from  the  wool  of  the  Thibet 
sheep. 

SH.AWRI,i.  Ischaicme,  Teut.]  a  hautboy,  or  cornet.  It  is 
also  writ  ten  schahn. 

SHE,  pron.  in  the  oblique  case,  her  ;  \seo,  Sax.l  the  pro- 
noun dcnionstriitive  of  the  feminine  gender,  alluding  to 
some  woman  mentioned  before,  and  sometimes  used  ab- 
solutely for  a  female  or  woman.    The  female  of  any  speciej. 

SHEAF,  (sheef)  s.  plural  sheaves  ;  \sceaf,  Sax.  schoqf,  Belg.] 
corn  tied  in  a  bundle  after  reaping.  Any  bundle  or  collec- 
tion of  ihiugstied  together. 

To  SHEAR,  (slmer)  v.  a.  preter.  shore  or  sheared,  part,  pass;  • 
shore  ;  [sccaran,  seyren,  Sax.]  to  cut  by  two  blades  moving,on 
a  rivet.    Tocutbv  interception. 

SHE!\R,  or  SHEARS,  (sheers)  i.  seldom  used  in  the 
singular;  [*cerf/-«.  Sax.]  an  instrument  to  cut,  consisting  of 
two  blades  moving  on  a  rivet,  between  which  the  thing  to 
be  cut  is  placed :  distinguished  from  scissars,  because  larger. 
A  year,  applied  to  the  age  of  a  sheep. 

^HEARER,  (jlicerer)  s.  one  that  clips  with  shears,  par*  . 
ticidarlv  one  that  shears  sheep. 

SHEARWATER,  t.  a  fowl. 

SHEATH,  (shceth)  s.  [seathe.  Sax. J  the  case  of  any  thing. 
The  scabbard  of  a_  weapon.  In  bcitany,  a  species  of  em- 
palement, "exemplified  in  the  daflb.lil,  snowdrop,  iris,  &c. 

To  SHEATH,  or  SIl£.\'i"HE,  {shcvthe)  v.  a.  \schctthan. 
Sax. J  to  put  in  a  case  or  scabbard.  To  obtund  any  acrid 
particles.  To  defend  or  preserve  by  an  outnard  case  ot 
covering.    To  tit  with  a  sheath. 
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SHEATIIWINCKD,  a.  having  hard  cases  which  are 
fo!<le<l  over  the  •■ii«s,  as  in  ihe  beetle. 

To  SUED,  V.  a.  Iscedan,  Sax.j  to  pour  out  or  spill;  to 
scatter,  or  let  fall.    Neuterly,  to  let  fall  its  parts. 

SURD,  o.  (supposed  to  be  corrupted  from  shade)  a  light 
I'uveriii^  or  pent-house.  In  composition  it  implies  effusion 
»<r  spilling  ;  as  " blood  shed." 

SIIE'DDEK,  s.  a  spiller ;  one  who  sheds. 

SHEEN,  or  SHEENY,  a.  glittering;  showy;  bright. 
Not  in  use. 

SHEEN,  #.  brightness  ;  splendour.    Obsolete. 

SHEEP,  I.  plural  also  sheep  ;  \sceap,  Sax.J  the  animal 
whose  hide  is  covered  with  wool,  and  whose  flesh  is  called 
mutton.  There  are  vciy  remarkable,  varieties  of  sheep, 
some  having  no  liorns,  others  having  three,  four,  or  five, 
an<l  some  enormous  tails,  laden  with  fat.  Figuratively,  an 
ignorant  and  silly  person. 

SHEE'PCOT,  *.  a  small  inclosurefor  sheep. 

SWECPFOLD,  t.  [sceapafald.  Sax.]  an  inclosure  for 
sheep. 

SHEE'PHOOK,  s.  a  Look  fastened  to  a  pole,  used  by 
shepiif  rds. 

SHEE'RISH,  a.  bashful;  over-modest;  timorously  and 
mcanlv  diffident. 

SHEE'PISHNESS,  ».  bashfuluess  ;  mean  and  timorous 
diffidence. 

SHEE'l>S!IEARING,  J.  the  time,  or  feast  made,  when 
sheep  are  sheared. 

SHEE'PS-EYE,  *.  a  modest  or  diffident  look  cast  by 
lovers  at  each  other. 

SHEE'PWASH,  a  (owi  of.Devonshire,  whose  market  is 
disused.  It  is  13  miles  S.  of  Biddefoid,  and  iOO  W.  by.  S. 
of  London. 

SHEER,  a.  fipyr,  Sax.J  pure;  clear;  unrnin'^led. 

SURER, «rf.  cleiin  ;  quick  ;  at  once.    Little  used. 

To  SHEER,  V.  a.  see  Sheak.  Neuterly,  to  sheer  off,  to 
steal  or  slip  away. 

SHEE'K-NKSS,  a  fort  in  Kent,  seated  on  the  point  where 
the  river  Midway  fa-!!s  into  the  Thames.  It  was  built  by 
king  Charles  H.  after  the  insult  of  the  Dutch,  who  burnt  the 
men  of  warat  Chatham.  Tlip.buiidinss  'leionging  to  it,  in 
which  the  officers  lodije,  make  a  neat  little  town  ;  and  there 
is  also  a  y:!rd  and  a  dock,  a  chapel  and  a  chaplain.  It  is  46 
miles.  E.  of  London. 

SHEET,  «.  [.trenf.  Sax.]  a  broad  or  large  piece  oflirfen. 
The  linen ofa  ))ed.  In  a  ship,  the  ropes  bent  to  the  clews 
of'tlie  sails.  Figuratively,  the  canvass  uf  the  sail,  .^smucli 
paper  as  is-  made  in  one  bo^ly.     Aliy  thiii^-  expanded. 

To  SHEET,  v.  ff.  to  supply  or  furnish  with  sheets.  To 
cover  as  with  a  shegt. 

SHEE'T-ANCHOR,  {sh'ut-aukor)  s.  the  largest  anchor  in 
a  ship. 

SHETFIELD,  a  large,  thriving,  and  populous  town,  in 
the  W.  Riding  of  Yorkshir",  long  celebrated  for  its  various 
hardware  manuf.!clnries,  which  consist  particularly  of  steel 
cutlery  wares,  plated  goods,  and  various  tools.  It  has  been 
a  sfapfe  for  knives  or  whittles,  and  files,  above  300  years. 
It  is  reputed  to  excel  Bir.niiigliam  in  tliis  sort  of  wares  ;  as 
that  d"oes  this  town  in  locks,  hinges,  nails,  and  polished  steel. 
Here  are  about  600Miiastcr  cutlers,  incorporated  by  the  style 
of  the  Cutlers  of  Ilallamshire,  of  which  this  is  reckoned  ihe 
chief  town.  By  the  Don,  which  is  navigable  within  5  miles 
of  the  tow  n,  it  receives  iron  from  Hull,  and  conveys  thither 
its  manut'aetiires  for  exportation,  which  are  not  confined  to 
the  town,  but  extend  several  miles  over  the  country,  cm- 
ploying  not  less  than  40,000  persons.  Its  neighbuuVliood 
abounds  with  coal,  and  there  are  some  mines  of  alum.  Here 
are  also  lead-works  and  a  silk-mill.  It  is  in  a  hilly  situation, 
and  is  chiefly  supplied  will)  vvater  by  pipes  iVo'ni  the  liiiih 
ground.  A  new  market-place  has  been  erected  here  by  the 
duke  of  Norfolk,  on  a  couiniodious  plan  of  shiMubles,  strongly 
iuclosfil  ;  and  a  large  and  elegant  inf'rmary  has  also  been 
completed.  la  the  old  parts  of  tiie  lowit,"the  streets  are 
Burruw  J  the  new  parts,  however,  arc  more  <-mi>i;(>diyus ; 
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Mid  the  surronnding  country  affords  a  rich  and  hedutiful 
variety  of  landscape.  It  contains  about  :t'2,G0O  inhabitants, 
and  is  seated  on  the  rivers  Don  and  Sheaf,  31  miles  N.  of 
Derby,  and  162  N.  W.  by  N.  of  London.  A  large  market 
on  Tuesday,  particularly  for  com.  Fairs  on  I'uesday  after 
Trinity  Sunday  and  November  28tb. 

SHL'FFORD,  orSHELFORD,  a  town  of  Bedfordshire,, 
with  a  market  on  Friday.  It  is  9  miles  S.  of  Bedford,  and 
64.  N.  bv  W.  of  London. 

SHE'FNAL,  or  Shifnal,  a  town  of  Shropshire,  with  a 
market  on  Friday.  It  is  9  miles  N.  of  Bridgeoortli,  and  139 
N.  W.  of  London. 

SHE'KEL,  *.  [Ileb.J  a  Jewish  coin  valued  at  is.  6d. 
sterlin"r. 

SHELF,  s.  \)\ur.  shehes ;  [scylf.  Sax.]  a  board  placed  edge- 
ways against  a  wall  on  a  supporter,  so  that  any  thing  may 
be  plated  on  it.  A  sandbank  or  shallow  part  of  the  sea; 
a  i-ock  under  shallow  water. 

SHE'LFY,  a.  full  of  hidden  rocks  or  banks;  full  of  dan* . 
gerous  shallows.        ' 

SHELL,  s.  [sehellf.,  Relc;.]  the  hard  covering  or  external 
crust  ofaiiy  thing.  Tl:<-'  hard  co.ering  in  which  fi.-h,  snaili, 
&c.  are  lodged.  In  botany,  a  sort  of  seed-vessel  with  two 
valves,  wherein  the  seeds  are  fixed  to  one  seam  only  ;  as 
in  the  pea,  vetch,  &c.  The  outer  part  of  a  house.  The 
covering  of  <mi  egg.  The  external  part.  A  kind  of  rough 
coffin  in  which  dead  bodies  are  laid  till  that  in  which  they 
are  to  be  interred  is  finished. 

To  SHEf,L,  f.  a.  to  take  out  of  the  shell ;  to  strip  of 
tlie  shell.  Neuterly,  to  full  oft"  as  broken  shells ;  to  cast  the 
sliell. 

SHELLFISH,*,  a  fish  invested  with  a  hard  covering; 
either  testaceous,  as  oysters  ;  or  crustaceous,  as  h)bsters. 
SH  E'LLY,  a.  abounding  with,  or  consisting  of,  shells. 
SHE'LTER,  *.  [according  to  Skinner,  from  shell,  but  ac- 
cording to  Davies  from  sei/lJ,  Sax.  a  shield]  a  cover  from  rx- 
ternal  injury  or  violence.  A  protector  ;  defender.  The 
slate  of  being  protected ;  security,  defence. 

To  SHE'LTER,  r.  a.  to  cover,  defend,  or  protect  froiM 
external  violence.  To  harbour.  To  betake, to  a  cover, 
followed  by  tinrffi-.  To  conceal.  Neuterly,  to  make  use  of 
a  slx'lfer;  to  give  shelter. 

SHE'LTIE,  s.  the  name  of  a  small  but  strong  kind  of 
horse,  found  in  the  island  of  Zealand,  connnonly  called  Shet- 
land, situated  on  the  N.  of  Scoikiiid.    In  the  country,  the 
price  of  one  of  these  horses  is  about  a  guinea. 
!?HE'LV1NG,  a.  sloping  ;  iiieliiiiu'.j  ;  having  declivity. 
SHE'LVV,  a.  shallow  ;  rocky;  fiillofibanks. 
To  SlilLND,  t).  a.  prefer,  anil  part.  pass,  s/iettt ;  [svaulan, 
Sax.  schemlen,  Belg.]  to  run,  spoil,  disgrace,  or  blame.    Tu 
overpower,  surpass. 

SHE'PHERD,  J.  [.?mffpo%j-rf;  Sax.]  one  w  ho  tends  slicep.. 
Figuralivelv,  a  minister. 
SHEPHERDESS,  s.  a  womaathat  fends  sheep. 
SHEPHERDS  NEEDLE,  5.  an  nmbclliferous    plant. 
There  are  three  British  species,  viz.  veniis  comb,  the  com- 
mon chervil,  and  the  small  hemlock  chervil. 

SHEPHERD'S  POUCH,  or  SHII'PHERDS  PURSE, s. 
a  plant  with  inversely  heart-shaped  seed-vessels,  and  tlic 
root-leaves  with  winged  clefts.  It  is  a  kind  of  inithri<late,, 
found  among  rubbish,  by  road-sides,  on  walls,  and  in  corn- 
fields, and  flowers  from  March  to  June. 

SHEPHERDS  ROD,  s.  teasel,  of  which  plant  it  is  a 
species. 

SHE'PPEY,  an  island  in  the  county  of  Kent,  dividfd- 
from  the  other  part  of  it  by  a  narrow  channel.  It  lies  at  the- 
mouth  of  ilie  river  Medway,  and  contains  one  town,  called' 
Queen  lioroiigli. 

SHEPTON  MALLET,  a  town  of  Somersetshire,  contain- 
iag,  with  its  popidous  parish,  above  500  houses-aiid  t.'i.'OO: 
injiabilniils,  h\\\  the  streets  are  very  narrow,  steep,  and  irie- 
gular.  It  h;'s  a  Ht  urisliiiig  luauuftietureot  sreond  cloths,  t)i& 
priiicip«l  material  of  wlii>!>  is  fine  Eiifjisli  \ujol.  In  tiiisi,. 
at  prcscul,  about  4000  bauds  i;:e  dailv  tuipJoved;    betidti- 
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'  iihidi,  there  I*  a  considerable  manufacture  of  knit  stockings. 
It  is  situated  among  hills,  well-watered  with  rivulets  for  lao_ 
flotliicr's  business,  17  miles  S.  W.  of  Bath,  and  115  W.  of 
London.     Market  on  Friday. 

SHE'RBET,  s.  \s/iarbat,  Arab.]  the  juice  of  lemons  or 
oranges  mixed  with  water  and  sugar.    Lemonade. 

SHE'IIBORN,  an  antient,  large,  and  well  inhabited  town 
of  Dorsetshire,  containing  about  2000  inhabitants.  It  has 
a  considerable  manufacture  of  silk  throwing,  as  also  of 
buttons,  bone  lace,  and  haberdashery  wares,  and  had  for- 
merly a  great  trade  in  medley  cloth.  It  is  very  pleasantly 
sealed  and  watered  by  the  river  Parrot,  which  divides  it 
iiito  two  parts,  40  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Salisbury,  and  UG  W. 
Ly  S.  of  London.  Markets  on  Thursday  and  Saturday. 
'  SHE'RBURN,  a  populous,  well  inhabited  town,  in  the  W. 
•Riding  of  Yorkshire,  noted  for  its  free-school,  as  also  for 
its  orchards  of  a  line  plum  for  preserring,  called  wine  sour, 
which  cannot  be  cultivated  in  any  other  place,  and  for  its 
•  cherry  orchards.  A  very  high  raised  Roman  way  runs  from 
hence  to  Aberford,  which  is  four  miles  distant.  It  is  situ- 
ated at  the  conflux  of  the  Wherse  and  Ouse,  with  a  liar- 
t)our  for  barges,  14  miles  S.  W.  of  York,  and  181  N.  by 
W.  of  Loii.lon.    Majketon  Saturday. 

SHERIFF,  *.  plur.  shrieves ;   [sct/re^ercfa,  Sax.]  an  offi- 
■  cer  of  a  county,  w  ho  is  to  see  the  king's  orders  executed  ;  to 
impannel  juries  ;    bring    causes  and   criminals  to,   trial, 
&c. 

SHF/RIFFALTY,  SHF/RIFFDOM,  SHERIFFSHIP,  or 
SHE'RI  FFWICK,  *.  the  office  or  jurisdiction  of  a  iherift". 


SHIFTLESS, a,  wanting  expedients  ;  wanting  means  h» 
act  or  live. 

SHILLING,  *.  ffrom  tcild,  Sax.  because  of  the  shirfd 
thereon]  a  silver  coin  in  value  12  pence,  or  the  twentieth 
part  of  a  pound  sterling.  There  were  none  coined  till  1604, 
and  these  Stow  calls  groats;  but  F'abian  mentions  tlieiu 
under  their  proper  naine,  34  Hen.  VIII. 

SHILS^-I-SllA'LL-l,  orf.  [a  corrupt  reduplication  of  shall 
I?\  in  a  hesitating  manner;  in  suspense. 

Slil'LY,  tid.  not  familiarly  I  not  frankly. 

SHIN,  s.  [scina,  Sax. J  the  forepart  of  the  leg. 

To  SHINE,  V.  u.  pret.  I  shone,  or  have  shone,  and  some- 
times I  shined,  or  have  shined ;  \scinan,  Sax.  J  to  glisten;  to 
emit  light  or  brightness.  To  appear  glossy.  To  be  gay, 
beautiful,  conspicuous,  or  eminent.  Follovved  by  k^oji,  t«» 
shew  favour,  or  be  propitious.    To  enlighten. 

SHINE,  .f.  splendour  or  brightness;  fair  weather. 

SHl'NESS,  s.  the  quality  of  being  unwilling  to  be 
familiar. 

SHINGLES,  (tlnrif^Js)  I.  wants  the  singular;  cinguhim, 
hat.]  a  herpes  consisting  of  pustult-s  breaking  out  in  \';irious 
parts  of  llie  body,  which  it  surrounds  like  a  belt.  Small 
pieces  of  wood  in  form  like  a  wedge,  used  in  covering  roofs 
instead  of  tiles,  from  schinde/, Teut. 

SHINY,  a.  bright ;  splendid  ;  luminous. 

SHIP,  a  termination  used  in  composition,  borrowed  from 
the  Sax.  scip,  scyp,  or  tchap,  Belg.  and  signifies  office  or 
employment. 

SHIP,  s.  \snp,  Sax.  sekippcn,  Belg.J  a  general  name  for 


SHE'RRIES,  or  SHli'RRY,  s.  [from  Xeres,  a  town  .of    all  great  vessels  with  sails,  fit  for  navigation  on  the  sea;  but. 


Andalusia  in  Spain]  a  kind  of  Spanish  wine 

SHETLAND,  thegeneral  name  of  about  40  islands,  which 
lie  about  100  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Caithnesshire,  between  59. 
66.  and  61.  11.  N.  lat.  The  names  of  the  principal  are 
Blainland,  Yell,  Unst,  and  Fula  or  Tluile.  In  all  these 
islands  the  Aurorse  Borealis,  or  Merry  Dancers,  as  they  are 
called  by  the  inhabitants,  are  very  remarkable.  They  are 
the  constant  attendants  of  clear  evenings,  and  prove  great 
reliefs  amid  the  gloom  of  the  long  winter  nights.  Accord- 
ing to  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  they  ditier  in  colours. 
They  often  assume  the  colour  of  blood,  and  terrify  the  gaz- 
ing spectators  with  the  dread  of  war,  pestilence,  and  famine. 
Shetland,  with  Orkney,  forms  one  of  the  counties  of  Scot- 
land. 

SHEW.    See  Show. 

SHIDE,  *.  [from  sceadan,  to  divide,  Sax.]  a  board  ;  a 
•cutting. 

SHIELD,  (shedd)  s.  \sc\iU,  Sax.j  a  buckler;  a  broad 
piece  of  defensive  armour  held  on  the  left  arm  to  ward  oft' 
darts  or  blows.  Defence  or  protection.  A  protector.  In 
heraldry,  the  scutcheon  on  «hich  the  bearings  of  an  armoury 
-re  placed. 

To  SHIELD,  (sheeld)  v.  a.  [scyldan,  Sax.]  to  cover  with 
a  shield.    Figuratively,  to  defend  ;  to  secure. 

SHIELDS,  or  Sheais,  S.  and  N.  are  two  sea-port 
■  towns,  one  in  the  county  of  Durham,  and  the  other  iu  Nor- 
thumberland. They  are  remarkable  for  being  the  mart 
where  ships  take  in  their  loading  of  coals,  and  where  they 


in  sea  language,  the  term  is  more  particularly  applied  to  a 
vessel  furnished  with  three  masts,  each  of  which  is  com- 
posed of  a  lower-mast,  top  mast,  and  top-gallant-mast,  with 
the  usual  machinery  thereto  belonging. 

To  SHIP,  ti.  a.  to  put  into,  or  transport  in,  a  ship. 

SHIPBOARD,  s.  the  plank  of  a  ship.  Seldom  used  but 
adverbially,  as  a  ship  board,  or  on  ship  board,  i.  e.  within  a 
ship. 

SHIPMASTER,  *.  the  master  of  a  ship. 

SIII'PMONEY,  s.  an  imposition  which  was  antiently 
charged  uppn  the  ports,  towns,  cities,  and  counties,  by 
writs  commonly  called  ship-writs.  It  was  revived  by 
Charles  I.  but  was  afterwards  declared  to  be  contrary  to 
the  laws  and  statutes  of  the  realm. 

■  SHIPTON,  or  Shipston,  a  town  in  Worcestershire, 
though  surrounded  by  Warwickshire.  It  is  14  miles  W.  of 
Banbury,  and  83  N.  W.  of  London.    Market  on  Friday. 

SHrJ-*WRECK,  s.  the  destruction  of  ships  by  rocks, 
shallows,  shelves,  Ac.  The  parts  of  a  shattered  ship. 
DestructioQor  miscarriage. 

To  SHl'PWRECK,  v.  a.  to  destroy  by  dashing  on  rock* 
or  shelves.    To  reduce  to  a  deplorable  condition. 

SHl'PWRIGHT,  (shipru)  s,  9  builder  of  ships. 

SHIRE,  s.  [sciV, from  scirjiii,  to  divide.  Sax.]  a  division 
of  a  kingdom  ;  a  county  ;  a  part  of  the  kingdom  under  the 
sheriff". 

SHIRT,*,  [shiert,  Dan.J  the  under  linen  garment  of  a 
man. 


make  large  quantities  of  salt.     They  are  seated  on  each  side  <n  ToSHIRT,».a.  to  cover  or  clothe  with  a  shirt. 

of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tyne,  10  miles  E.  of  Newcastle,/      SHITTIM,  or  SHI'TTAH,  s.  fHeb.J  a  kind  of  precious 

and ''82  N.  by  W.  of  London.    Market  on  Wednesday.        ^'wood,  hard,  tough,  smooth^  without  knots,  growing  ia 

To  SHIFT,  V.  n.  to  change  place.  To  change  or  give 
place  to  something  else.  To  change  clothes,  especially 
linen.  To  find  some  expedient  for  subsistence  or  safety. 
To  practise  indirect  methods.  Actively,  to  change  or  alter. 
Followed  by  nitay,  to  send  a  person  away  by  some  expe- 
dient. To  change  the  position  of  a  thing.  To  change 
clothes,  or  dress  in  fresh  ones.  Used  with  off,  to  defer  or 
put  away  by  some  expedient. 

SHIFT,  s.  an  expedient  in  order  to  free  one's  self  from 
a  pressing  necessity.     A  mean  expedient,  or  last  resource. 
An  evasion  or  artifice.     A  linen  garraeut  «orn  by  women 
■  iioxt  tlioir  bodies. 
•  SI UFTER,  s.  a  sly  artful  fellow. 

7W) 


^wood,   hard,  tough,   smoothy  without  knots, 
Arabia,  and  mentioned  in  the  Pentateuch. 

SHIVE,  *.  \schyve,  Belg.]  a  slice  of  bread ;  a  thick  splin- 
ter cut  off"  from  the  main  substance. 

To  SIII'VER,  f.  n.  \schauren,  Teut.j  to  quake  or  shudder 
as  with  cold  or  fear.  To  fall  at  once  into  many  parts, 
from  schyve,  Belg.  a  slice.  Actively,  to  break  by  one  act 
into  maiiv  pieces  ;  to  shatter. 

SHIVER,  t.  a  fragment  of  a  thing  broken  into  many 
pieces. 

SIIOAD,  {shod)s.  among  miners,  denotes  a  train  of  me- 
tallic stones,  serving  in  the  (liscovery  of  mines. 

SHOAL,  Uhol)  s.  [scale,  Sax.]  a  throng,  crowd,  ormul- 
titude.    A -sandbank,  or  shallow  place. 
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To  SHOAL,  (shal)  t.  n.  te  tlirong  or  crowd  togelhcr.  To 
be  shallow ;  to  become  sliiillow. 

SHOAL,  (i/(«0  a.  shallow  ;  obstructed  with  banks. 
.    SHO'ALY,  (s/wlij)  c.  full  of  shoiils. 

SHOCK,  s.  \cfioe,  Fr.  from  sc/wclen,  Bels]  the  force 
mth  which  two  bodies  nioviiis  in  contrary  directions  meet. 
Kxternal  violence  or  concussion.  The  conflict  of  armies. 
An  offenee,  or  impression  of  disgust.  A  pile  of  six  sheaves 
of  corn,  from  schocke,  old  Belg.  A  rough  dog  ;  a  short  head 
of  hair,  from  shag. 

To  SHOCK,  V.  a.  \schoclun,  Belg.  see  Shake]  to  shake 
by  violence.  To  offend  or  disgust.  Ncuterly,  to  be  offeu- 
nve.    To  build  up  piles  of  sheaves. 

SitOD,  for  shoed,  the  preter.  and  part.  pass,  of  Shoe. 

SHOE,  s.  plural  shoes,  formerly  shoon  ;  \sceo.  Sax.  schoe, 
^!g.]  a  cover  for  the  foot. 

To  SHOE,  t).  a,  preter.  and  part.  pass,  shod  ;  to  fit  with, 
or  put  on,  a  shoe.    To  cover  at  the  bottom. 

SHOE'MAKER,  i,  uue  whose  profession  is  to  make 
shoes. 

To  SHOG,  V.  a.  see  Shake  or  Shock. 

SHONE,  the  preter.  and  part.  pass,  of  Shine. 

HilOOK,  the  preter.  of  Shake. 

To  SHOOT, ».  a.  preter.  I  s/tet,  part.  pass,  shot,  or  sJwt- 
ien;  ^sceolan.  Sax.  J  to  discharge  any  thing  so  as  to  make  it 
fly  with  speed  and  violence. _  To  discharge  from  a  bow  or 
gun.  To  let  ofL  To  hit  with  any  thing  discharged  from 
a  bow  or  gun.  To  sprout  or  grow,  apphcd  to  vegetables. 
To  emit  or  dart.  To  fit  to  eacli  other.  To  push  for- 
ward. To  pass  through  with  speed.  Neuterly,  to  be  emit- 
ted. To  germinate.  To  protuberate,  or  stick  out,  fol- 
lowed by  out.  To  become  anv  thing  suddenly,  used  with 
vp.  To  move  alon^  swiftly.  To  be  affected  with  a  quick 
and  intermitting  pain. 

SHOOT,  s.  the  act  or  impression  of  any  thing  discharget! 
from  a  bow,  &c.  The  act  of  hitting  or  endeavouring  to  hit 
uith  something  discharged  from  a  bow  or  gnu.  A  branchf 
ishuLng  from  tlie  main  stock,  from  scheiUen,  Belg. 

SHOOTER,  i.  an  archer;  a  gunner. 

SHOP,  s.  \sceop,  a  magazine,  Sax.]  a  place  where  any 
thing  is  sold.  A  room  in  which  manufactures  are  carried 
on. 

SHOTKEEPER,  s.  a  trader  who  sells  in  a  shop;  not  a 
iiiiichant,  who  only  deals  by  wholesale. 

SHOTLIFTER,  s.  one  who  under  pretence  of  buying 
poods  in  a  shop,  takes  an  opportunity  to  steal  them;  if  to 
(he  amount  of  five  shillings,  it  is  a  capital  crime  by  an  act 
passed  in  the  reign  of  King  William  IIL 

SHO'J'MAN,  s.  a  petty  trader. 

SHORE,  s.  \score,  Sax.]  the  c»ast  or  land  which  borders 
(II  the  sea.  A  drain,  propcflV'  spelt  setter.  The  support 
of  a  building;  a  buttress;  from  scIwotch,  to  prop,  Belg. 

To  SHORE,  V.  a.  Ischoorai,  Belg.]  to  prop,  or  support 
fjom  falling  ;  followed  by  «/». 

SnO'REHAM,  a  populous  town  ofSusscx,  chiefly  noted 
f'^r  ship  building,  having  a  ride  harbour  for  vessels  of  con- 

!cral>le  burden,  which  is  not  safe,  as  the  sunds  are  fro' 

ciitiy  shiftni''.    It  commands  the  mouth  of  ihe  river 

liir,  cominoiiTy  called  New  Sboreham,  to  distinguish  it 

lui  the  Old,  which  lies  near  if,  and  is  now  much  decayed. 
; '  is  16  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Newhaven,  and  65  S.  by  W.  of 
l.(;;;doii.     Market  on  Saturday. 

SHOTtl'UJNG,  s.  the  felt  or  skin  of  a  sheep  shorn. 

.'•HORN,  part.  pass,  of  Shear. 

SHORT,  a.  [sceort,  Sax.|   measurinij  little,  opposed  to 

,g.  Not  long  in  space  or  extent.  Oi  small  continuance, 
i.foeatcd  by  quick  returns.  Not  equal  to  a  person's  merits 
ajiu  excellencies.  Defective;  scanty;  wanting.  Notable 
.to  attain  an  end,  after  fall.  Not  long  distant,  or  coming 
KDim.  <iuick  or  unexpected.  Not  going  so  far  as  was 
ii»t<'nded.    Narrow.    Brittle. 

SHORT,  s.  a  concise  or  summarj'  account. 

SIKM'iT,  ad.  (used  only  in  composition)  not  long. 

'i'o  SlIO'iiTfcN,  V.  a.  to  deprive  of  length,  applied  t« 


space  or  time,     io  contract  or  abbreviate.    To  kindfet: 
from  goin^on.    To  cut  off;  to  defeat.    To  lop.  \ 

SHO'RTHAND,  s.a.  method  of 'writing  so  as  to  saTC 
time  and  paper.  .' 

SHORTLIVED,  a.  not  living  or  lasting  long. 

SHORTLY,  ad.  quickly ;  briefly. 

SHO'RTNESS,  s.  the  quality  of  being  short,  either  in  time 
or  space.    Brevity  ;  conciseness.  Deficicnce;  imperfection. 

S.HO'RTRIBS,  s.  (seldom  used  in  the  singular)  the  ribs 
below  the  sternunr. 

SHO'RTSIGHTED,   {shortsighted)  a.   unable   to  see  far- 

SHORTSIGHTEDNESS,  s.  defect  of  .sight,  occasioned 
by  the  convexity  of  the  eyes.  Figuratively,  intellectual 
darkness. 

SHO'RTVVINDED,  a.  asthmatic. 

SHOT,  the  preter.  and  part.  pass,  of  Shoot. 

SHOT,  *.  [*c/<o(,  Belg.J  the  act  of  shooting.  Any  thing 
discharged  from  a  gun.  A  globule  of  lead  used  in  charging. 
Itre-arms.    A  sum  charged,  or  a  reckoning,,  from  escot,  Fr. 

SHO'TTEN,  a.  without  roe  ;  having  ejected  its  spawn. 

To  SI^OVE,  V.  a.  \saiyven,  Belg.  scvfaii,  Sax.]  to  push 
by  main  strength.  To  drive  a  vessel  by  means  of  a  pole 
thrust  hard  against  the  bottom  of  the  water.  To  push  or  rush 
against.  Neuterly,  to  push  before  one.  To  row  in  a  boat. 
by  means  of  a  pole  thrust  against  the  bottom  of  a  river. 

SHOVE,  s.  the  act  of  shoving;  a  push. 

SHO'VEL,  *.  [scqfl.  Sax.  schoeffel,  Belg.J  an  instrument 
with  a  broad  blade  raised  on  the  edges,  and  a  long  bundle, 
used  in  throwing  coals  on  a  fire,  &c. 

To  SHO'VEL,  tt.  a.  to  throw  or  lieap  with  a  shovel,  ^o 
gather  in  great  quantities. 

SHO'VELBOARD,  s.  a  Ion*;  board  on  which  pieces  of. 
metal  are  pushed  towards  a  mark. 

SHOVELLER,  s.  a  bird  ;  the  spoonbilL 

SHOULD,  {s/iiid)  V.  n.  [sciide,  Belg.  seeoldtm,  Sax.  If 
is  thus  declined,  /  should,  thoxt  shuuldest,  he  should.  Like  the 
Saxon,  Ic  sceold,  thu  scelldesf  he  sceold\  this  is  a  kind  of 
auxiliary  verb,  used  in  the  conjunctive  mood,  and  generally 
implies  business  or  duty;  as,  "  1  should  go,"  i.  e.  it  is  niy 
business  or  duty  to  go.  When  preceded  by  if,  it  implies 
chance;  as,  "  If  I  should  go,"  i.  e.  if  it  happen  that  I  go. 

SHOU'LDER,  s.  [scholdcr,  Belg.J  the  joint  which  con- 
nects Ihe  arm  to  ihe  body.  In  butchers' meat,  the  upper 
part  of  the  fore  leg.     A  rising  part  or  proiwinenee. 

"To  SHO'ULDER,  v.  a.  to  push  with  violence  and  inso-, 
lencp.    To  put  upon  the  shoulder. 

SHO'ULDERliLADE,  s.  the  blade-bone  to  which  the 
arm  is  connected  ;  the  scapula. 

To  SHOUT,  v:  n.  [etymology  unknown]  to  cry  aloud  in 
triumph,  ioy,  or  exhortation. 

SHOUT,  s.  a  loud  and  vehement  cry  of  joy,  triumph,  or 
exhortation. 
SHO'UTER,  «.  he  who  shouts. 

To  SHOW,  (sho)  V.  a.  [preter.  slioued  and  shown,  part, 
pass,  shoun.  Johnson  observes,  that  this  word  is  freuueiilly. 
written  *//«»,•  but  since  it  is  always  pronounced  and  often 
written  shotv,  which  is  also  favoured  by  it>  radix  scewer.^ 
Belg.  he  thinks  it  best  to  adjust  the  orthography  to  the  pro- 
nunciation] to  produce  to  the  sight  or  view.  To  prove,  ot 
give  a  proof.  To  publish  or  proc^laim,  followed  ity  forth. 
To  make  known.  To  offer  :  to  afford.  To  direct,  or  point 
out  the  way.  To  explain,  teach,  or  tell.  Neuterly,  to  ap- 
pear, to  liaye  the  appearance  ;  to  be  in  appearance. 

SHOW,  {slio)s.  some  spectacle,  or  sonielhing  remark- 
able, exposed  to  view  tar  money.  A  superficial  or  mere 
external  appearance.  An  ostentatious  display.  An  object, 
attracting  attention  or  notice.  A  splendid  appearance. 
Likeness.   Speciousness. 

SHO'WBREAD,  or  SHEWBREAD,  *.  the  loaves  of 
bread  among  the  Jews,  that  the  priest  of  the  week  placed 
every  sabbath  day  on  the  golden  table, covered  witii  leave* 
of  ^<pld,  and  twelve  in  iiundicr. 

SHOAVER,  (the  (iw  in  this  word  and  the  two  foHnwins  is 
proil.  as  in  nim)  t.  fsr/icw*,  Belg. J  a  n;6deratc  or  yioitrU. 
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fell  of  rain.    Any  Ihirtg  descendiug  thick.    Any  profusion, 
or  itbciHldistrihutioii. 

To  SHO'WER,  r.  n.  to  wet  wltli  rain.  To  pour  down. 
Todislriimte  libenillv  or  profusely.     Neuterlvj  to  be  rainy. 

Sii()'VVj:RY,«.  rainy. 

SHO'WISH,  {shois/i)  a.  gnudf  ;   splendid;   ostentatious. 

SHOWN,  prefer,  and  part-  d^ss.  of  Show. 

SHOWY,  a.  ostentatious. 

SHRANK,  preterof  Shrink. 

To  SHRED,  V.  a.  pieter.  shred ;  \screadan,  Sax.  1  to  cut  into 
small  or  thin  pieces,  commonly  used  of  cloth  or  lierbs. 

SHRKD,  i.  a  small  piece  cut  off.    A  fragment. 

SHREW,  s.  [from  schreyen,  to  clamour,  Teut.]  a  peevish, 
tnritulent,  clanioious,  vexatious,  spiteful,  malignant  Moman. 

SIIREWD,  (I.  [contracted  from  threwecl]  havins;  the  qiiali- 
•fifs  of  a  shrew  ;  malicious;  mischievous;  troublesome. 
Cunning  ;  arch  ;  subtle  ;  maliciously  sly.  Bu'i.  Painful, 
pinch  inij. 

SHRE'WULY,  ad.  mischievously;  vexatiously ;  Avith 
slronK  suspicion. 

SHRE'WDNESS,  *.  sly  cunning  ;  archness.    Pctulence. 

SHREWISH,  (7.  possessing  thequalities  of  a  shrew. 

SHRE'WMOUSE,  s.  [screawa,  Sax.]  a  small  aninird  with 
a  louji;  nose,  hearinjf  some* resemblance  to  a  mouse  in  its 
poneral  appearance,  but  belonging  to  a  very  diti'erent  tribe. 
Hence  some  derive  shrew. 

SHREWSBURY,  a  large  and  flourishing  town  of  Shrop- 
shire, capital  of  the  county,  so  called  from  the  Saxon  word 
:ScrobJ)eshn-jg,  which  signifies  a  town  built  on  a  woody  hill. 
It  is  well  built,  well  lighted,  and  well  paved,  and  contains 
about  2000  houses,  ana  12,000  inha-hitants.  It  is  the  chief 
mart  for  a  coarse  kindof  woollen  cloth  made  in  MoHtgomc- 
rvsliire,  called  Welsh  webs,  which  are  bou;;ht  up  in  all  parts 
of  t!ie  country,  as  much  as  come  to  about  .£'1000  a  week, 
aud  dressed  here,  whence  they  are  sent  for  exporfaticm, 
principally  to  America  and  Holland.  Much  of  the  Welsh 
flannel  is  also  bought  at  Welshpool  by  the  drapers  of  this 
place,  which  is  indeed  a  common  mart  for  all  sorts  of  Welsh 
commodities.  It  is  also  famous  for  its  excellent  brawn, 
wliicli  is  sent  to  various  parts  of  the  king<lom.  One  great 
ornament  of  this  town  is  the  quarry,  one  of  the  finest  prome- 
nades in  England.  It  takes  in  20  acres,  is  shaded  with  a 
double  row  of  lime-trees,  and  has  a  tine  double  alcove  in  the 
centre,  with  seats.  About  20  vessels  are  constantly  employ, 
t  d  on  the  river  Severn,  between  Shrewsburj',  Gloucester, 
and  Bristol.  It  is  beautifully  situated  in  a  sort  of  horseshoe, 
formed  bv  the  river  Severn,  36  miles  W.  of  Lichfield,  and 
^M  N.  W.  of  London.  Lat.  52  43.  N.  Ion.  3.  41.  W. 
Markets  for  corn,  cattle,  and  provisions,  on  Wednesday  and 
Sjilurday  ;  and  on  Thursday  for  Welsh  cottons,  friezes,  and 
flviMiiels.  Fairs,  on  Saturday  after  March  15;  Wednesday 
after  Easter  week  ;  Wednesday  before  Holy  Thursday ;  July 
3d  :  Aufcust  12  ;  October  2d  ;  and  December  12. 

To  SHRIEK,  {shreeh)v.  n.  [skrieger,  Dan.]  to  cry  out  With 
anguish,  or  terror  ;  to  scream.    See  Sceeak. 

SHRIEK,  s.  [skrieg,  Dan.  tcticcio,  Ital.]  a  loud  cry  caused 
by  anguish  or  terror: 

SHRIFT,  s.  Iscrift,  Sax.J  confession  made  to  a  priest. 
Obsolete. 

SHRILL,  fl.  I  probably  formed  from  the  soundl  sounding 
■with  a  piercing  and  tremulous  noise. 

To  SHRILL,  V.  n.  tosound  sharp  and  quicK.. 

SHRILLINESS, J.  the  quality  ofbeing  shrflu 

SHRIMP,  !.  [teri/mpe,  Dan.^  a  sroail  crustaceous  ver- 
(iiiculatexl  fish.  A  little  wrinkled  "nan,  or  dwarf,  in  con- 
lenipt. 

SHRIKE,  s.  Ucrin,  Sax.  trom  tcrinium,  a  casket,  Lat.l 
a  case  in  which  something  sacred  is  reposited.  Usca 
poetically,  for  an  altar. 

To  SHRINK,  f.  n.  prefer.  *Anmi,  or  shrank,  participle 
jhrimk,  or  shrimken  ;  [sntiiean,  Sax.J  to  contract  into  less 
riiom  ;  to  shrivel  from  loss  of  moisture.  To  withdraw  or 
iall  hack,  iu  ordiT  to  avoid  danger.  Actively,  to  lessen  the 
.measure  of  a  Uiinj;  by  tuiilracting  it, 
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SHRINK,  s.  corrngalion  ;  contraction  of  the  body  info 
'3ss  compass,  from  fear  or  horror. 

SniirNKKIt.i.  one  that  shrinks. 

To  .SHRIVI'",,  V.  «.  pret.  shove  ;  {scrifan,  Sax.J  to  hear 
at  confession.    To  confess  a  person.     Not  in  use. 

To  SIIRI VEL,  f.  n.  { schrompekn,  Belg.j  to  contract  itself 
info  wrinkles.  Actively  to  make  a  thing  contract  into 
wrinkles,  used  with  w/). 

SMRTVI'IR,  s.  a  confessor.    Not  in  use. 

SHUOTSHIRE,  an  English  county,  48  miles  in  length, 
and 28  in  breadth;  bounded  by  Cheshire  on  tlie  N.  Den- 
bighshire and  Montgomeryshire  on  the  W.  Herefordshire  oa 
tlie  S.  and  Stnlloriishire  on  llie  E.  It  contains  170  parishes, 
and  IG  market  towns,  6  of  which  send  members  to  parlia- 
ment, which,  with  two  for  the  counfr,  make  12  in  all.  Tiie 
principal  rivers  are,  the  Severn,  which  runs  through  the 
midst  of  the  countv,  the  Terne,  the  Clun,  and  theRea,  with 
several  other  sniali  streams,  fiie.  W.  and  S.  parts  are  nioun- 
lainons,  hut  l!ii;  E.  and  N.  more  plain  and  level;  however, 
the  soil  is  pretty  fertile  every  where,  yielding  corn  and  pas- 
tures, besides  pit-coal,  iron,  and  other  commodities. 
The  air  is  sharp  on  the  tops  of  the  hills  and  mountains,  hut 
in  the  lower  parts  temperate  enough.  Shrewsbury  is  the 
capital. 

SHUOUD,  s.  [sciiid,  Sax.]  a  cover  or  shelter.  A  winding 
sheet,  or  dress  of  a  dead  person.  Ropes  turued  as  ladders, 
from  t)ie  siJes  of  the  ship  to  the  topmasts. 

To  SnilOUD,  r.a.  to  dress  in  a  shroud  ;  to  shelter  from 
danjjer  ;  to  cover,  hide,  or  conceal.  To  defend  or  protect. 
Neuterlv,  to  harbour  or  take  shelter. 

SHROVE,  prefer,  of  Shrivr. 

SHIIO'VLTIDE,    or  SHROVETU'ESDAY,   *.    [from 
shrove,  preter.  of  shrive,  to  cotif:"ss,  and  tide  or  Tuesday]  the 
time  of  confession ;  the  day  before  Ash-^Vednesday,  or  Lent, 
n  which  KUtiently  persons  went  to  confession. 

SHRUL,  s.  [scrihhe,  Sax.J  a  bush  or  small  tree.  A  liquor 
made  of  orange-juice,  spirits,  and  sugar. 

SlIRU'BUY,  a.  full  of  shrubs  ;  bushy. 

To  bllllUG,  V.  «.  [shric/icn,  to  tremble,  Belg.j  to  express 
horror  or  dissatisfaction  by  moving  the  shoulders  towards 
the  head.  Actively,  to  coutraot  or  draw  upwards,  followed 
by  shoulders. 

'  SHRUG,  s.  a  motion  of  the  shoulders  upwards  to  express 
horror  or  dissatisfaction. 

SHRUNK,  the  pret.  and  part.  pass,  of  Shrink. 

ToSHU'DDER,  v.n.  [schuddcren,  Belg.]  to  quake  with 
feiir  or  aversion. 

To  SHUTTLE, (s^iV/Z)  V.  a.  \syfeling,  a  bustle  or  tumult, 
Sax.J  to  throw  info  disorder,  so  that  one  thing  may  fake 
place  of  another  ;  to  remove  or  put  by  with  some  artifice  ; 
to  change  the  position  of  cards  with  respect  to  each  other ; 
to  shake  or  get  rid  of  by  struggling,  used  with  c^;  to  form 
in  a  confused  and  clandestine  manner,  used  with  vp.  Neii- 
(erly,  to  put  a  pack  of  cards  into  new  order  ;  to  practise 
mean  tricks,  frauds,  or  evasions ;  to  strugglt,  to  sljift ;  fa 
move  with  an  awkward  gait,  or  with  the  feet  drawn  along 
the  ground. 

SHUFFLE,  {sh<i,fft)t.  the  act  of  disordering  things,  or 
moving  them  so  as  to  make  them  lake  place  of  each  Other  ; 
a  trick  or  artifice. 

SHU  FFLER,  *.  he  who  plavs  tricks,  or  shufHes. 

S H  UTFLING LY,  ad.  with  irregular  gait. 

To  SHUN,  «.  a.  [uicunifln.  Sax.]  to  avoid  ;  to  endeavour 
to  escape;  to  decline;  to  eschew.  .Synon.  We  i/i«n  those 
persons  whom  we  would  not  see,  or  by  whom  we  would  n<.t 
be  seen ;  we  avoid  i.oing  things  that  are  disagreeable  to  us  ; 
we  fty  both  persons  and  things  which  we  fear  and  dread. 
Shim'Mi  generally  applied  to  persons  ;  dread  to  things. 

To  SHUT,  e.  a.  preter.  and  part.  \iZi%.  shit  ;'\schutten, 
Belg.  scittau.  Sax.]  to  put  togetiier  so  that  nothing  can  get 
in  o'r  out,  opposea  toopen.  To  inclose  or  confine.  To  Inr 
or  exclude.  To  draw  the  eyelid  close  over  the  eye.  To 
contract,  applied  to  the  hand.  Used  with  out,  to  e\cliirle 
or  deny  admission.    Used  with  m;>,  to  couliue;  tocougliUle. 
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Kciitcrly,  1o  be  closed  :  to  close  itself.    "  Flowers  open  id 
llio  day,  ami  dose  at  uiylit." 

SHU'l',  part.  a.  rid  ;  clear  ;  free.  "To  get  shut  of  him." 
L'  Estritjx^e. 

Sil  IJT.  s.  the  act  of  closing.    A  small  door  or  cover. 

.SHUTTER,  s.  owe.  tlint  closes  any  liiiiij  tiiat  stood 
opi'U.  A  door  or  board  by  which  windows  arc  securea  in 
the  nifjlil. 

SHUTTLE,  {shuitl)  s.yshttul.W.]  the  instrument  with 
wl)ich  a  weaver  slioots  the  cross  threads  of  his  work. 

SHUTTLKCOCK,  s.  [spelt  likewise  Mtilecock.  John- 
SGii  supposes  it  may  properly  be  called  simtilccork,  i.  e.  a 
eork  driven  to  and  fro  like  a  weaver's  shtutle]  a  cork  stuck 
«ilh  feathers,  a:iilt!riven  on  hi^'b  villi  a  battledore. 

SHY,  «.  \schowe,  Uel^.  schifo,  Ital.]  reserved  ;  coj  ;  not 
wiiiiiij;  It)  bo  acqiiainled  or  familiar.  Cautious  ;  diary. 
Keepin;^  h!  a  distance,  aad  uuwiiiing  to  approach.  Suspi- 
cions ;  jealous. 

.SIA.M,  a  kingdom  of  Asia,  bounded  on  the  N.E.  by  that 
of  Laos  ;  on  the  E.  by  Cambodia  ;  on  the  S.  by  a  gulf  of 
|Ik>  oanie  name,  and  ou  the  W.  by  the  bay  of  Bengal.  It  is 
6o0  niilei  in  lei)gth,  and  250  in  breadth,  Ihoush  in  some 
pl.icf  s  not  above  50.  It  is  divided  into  the  Higher  and  Lower, 
and  the  soil  prodiices  [denty  of  rice,  cotton,  and  a  varieiy 
of  fruits  dilieieiit  from  those  iu'turope.  The  animals  are 
also  particular  to  those  parts  of  the  world.  -The  French 
iiHthors  have  extolled  it  as  the  finest  and  richest  country 
in  the  world.  Thc'iubabitanls,  bolh  men  and  women,  go 
almost  naked,  except  the  wealthy,  who  wear  rich  garments 
for  ostentation.  The  kin;j  shews  himself  but  once  a  year 
to  llie  common  people.  He  is  proprietor  of  all  the  lands 
in  the  country,  and-uo  one  can  buy  any  merchandise  till 
he  has  the  choice  ofthem.  He  sjenerally  keeps  a  mimerous 
army,  amon;?  which  are  1000  elephants.  It  is  a  ikit  country, 
which,  in  the  rainy  season,  is  overflowed  ;  for  which  reason, 
most  of  the  bouses  are  built  on  pillars,  and  tliev  have  no 
communication  for  some  months  but  by  boats.  There  are 
liiines  of^old,  silver,  tin,  and  copper,  and  they  have  plenty  of 
pepper,  aloes,  benjamin,  and  musk.  The  women  are  the 
only  merchants  in  buyinjf  goods,  the  men  being  generally 
maintained  by  the  industrv  of  their  wives.  The  E<uropeans 
that  c<nMe  Jlrre  to  truJe,  it  is  said,  <;cnerally  take  wives  for 
the  time  lliev  stay,  who  are  not  le>s  in  esteem  when  the  men 
are  gone.  Tiie  mandarins,  that  is,  the  principal  men  who 
daily  attend  the  palace,  are  30OO  in  number,  and  are  whipt 
very  severely,  with  split  raitans,  for  the  least  fault.  Even  the 
women  are  not  exempted  from  this  punishment;  and  they 
lire  so  far  from  beiii^f  ashamed  of  it,  that  they  expose  their 
backs  as  they  go  alonij  the  streets,  to  show  what  they  have 
iindersfone,  thinking  it  an  honour  to  be  taken  notice  of  by 
»o  great  a  king.  The  inhabitants  have  large  foreheads, 
little  noses,  plumn  lips,  and  black  sparkling  eyes.  Bolli 
sexes  go  Ldreheaded,  aiid  the  men  are  of  an  olive  colour, 
V'i^h  iiitle  beards;  but  tiir  women  are  of  a  straw  com- 
plexion, and  some  have  llioir  cheeks  a  little  red.  They 
have  abundance  of  wild  animals  in  the  woods,  as  elephants, 
rhinocorosses,  leopards,  and  ty^'crs.  riicfr  tame  caltic 
arc  beeves,  butialocs,  and  hogs,  of  wiiich  they  have  plenty 
about  their  farms.  Beside  which,  there  are  large  and  dan- 
jjerou's  crocodiles,  and  serpents  20  feet  long.  Their  tem- 
ples and  priests  are  very  numerous;  the  latter  are  distin- 
guished from  the  laily  hv  an  orange  coloured  garment, 
atui  tliey  keep  tiuMr  heads,  beards,  and  i'»e-l>rows,  close 
sinved.  "  They  have  schools  tiir  the  cdncalion  of  their 
c.'iiUlren.  and  there  is  scarcely  aiiv  among  them  but  what 
can  read  and  write.  Odiani,  Juthia,  or  Juda,  is  the 
capital. 

SI'UBALD,  s.  \sibh,ilf!ia,  Ijtt.]  a  plant  with  yellow  blos- 
soms, called  also  bastard  cinquefoil,  found  on  Bcnlonioml, 
a  inoiuilain  on  the  borders  of  l.ochlomond  in  Scotland.  It 
llow»rs  in  July  and'.Vugnst. 

islBK'RlA.  a  large  conntrv,  comprtihendinif  the  most 
liostbern  part  oftheltussian  empire  in  Asia.  It  is  bounded 
cii  the  K.  by  the  Ocean  ■  outhe  S.  by  Great  Tanary  ;  on  the 


W.  by  Ri'ssia ;  ana  on  tht  N  bv  the  F  rozcn  Ocean.  It  ii 
about  2000  miles  in  length  from  E.  to  \V.  and  760  in  breadth 
from  N.  to  S.  Hither  the  Russian  emperors  send  li'.e  great 
men  of  their  coiHt  into  exile  that  have  displeased  tW'm,  «s 
well  as  all  other  persons  of  whom  they  would  purge  the  cen- 
tre of  their  dominions.  The  S.  nart  is  a  very  good  country, 
producing  all  the  necessaries  of  life  ;  but  the  N.  part  is  ex- 
tremely cold,  almost  uncultivated,  and  thin  of  people.  The 
principal  riches  of  Siberia  consist  of  fine  skitjs  and  furs. 
Tobolski  is  the  capital  town,  where  the  viceroy  reside^. 
The  inhabitants  are  of  three  sorts.  Pagans,  or  the  natives  of 
the  counlrv,  Mahometans,  and  Muscovites. 

SI'Bl  L.A'NT,  o.  [from  sibilo,  to  hiss,  Lat.  \  hissing. 

SH5IL.\T10N,  *.  [from  lilii/o,  to  hiss,  Lat.]  a  hissing 
sound. 

SIBYLS,  in  Pagan  history,  were  certain  w.^racn  said  to 
have  been  endowed  with  a  piophctic  spirit,  and  to  have 
delivered  oracles,  foreshewing  the  fates  and  revolutions  o. 
kingdoms. 

.Si'CAMOllK,  s.  [sieamorus,  Lat.J  a  tree  called  also  greater 
maple.  It  has  leaves  with  five  lobes,  which  are  nne(inally 
serrated,  and  yellowish  green  flowers  in  bunches.  The  woud 
is  soft  a;jd  very  white,  and  is  made  into  bowls,  trenchers, &'c. 
It  is  found  in  hedges,  flowering  in  Aiav  and  .(one. 

To  SrCCATE,  {.ul.kate)v.  a.  \skco,  Lat.]  to  drv. 

SIOCATION,  {sihltusho>i)s.  the  act  of  drying.' 

SICOI'FIC,  {»ilisifik)a.  [from  siccus,  dry,  and/«cio,  to  make, 
Lat.jarid  ;  causing  dryness. 

SICCITY,  (iiA,«Xy)«.  [simias,  from  siccus,  dry,  Lat.]  dry- 
ness; aridity;  want  of  moisture. 

SICE,  -v. [six,  Fr.j  the  number  six  at  dice. 

Sl'ClLY,  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  alniosf  in 
the  form  of  a  triangle,  bounded  by  the  sea,  and  separated 
from  the  kingdom  of  Naples  by  a  narrow  strcight,  called  the 
Faro  ;  and  as  Messina  is  seated  on  it,  it  is  called  the  Far» 
diMessina.  This  is  ab«nt  6  miles  in  breadth,  and  in  it  are 
the  famous  shelves  called  Scylla  and  Cliarybdis,  so  niu<-li 
celebrated  by  the  Latin  poets;  and  «liicli  were  oflate  years 
totally  removed  by  a  terrible  earthquake  in  those  parts. 
The  two  kingdoms  of'Naples  and  Sicily  are  under  the  same 
climate,  and  the  productions  are  much  the  same  ;  only  Siciiy 
abounils  much  more  in  corn.  It  is  said  to  conttiin  one  mil- 
lion of  inhabitants,  who  in  {general  have  a  very  bad  cliarac. 
ter.  Don  Carlos  became  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies  in  173G, 
inconsequence  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna  ;  but  the  king  of 
Spain  dying  in  17G0,  he  succeeded  to  that  croxMi,  and  hix 
third  ton,  Ferdinand,  became  king  of  the  Tv»o  Sicilies. 
The  seat  of  government  is  at  Palermo.  Mount  JVAwa,  now 
called  Gibefio,  the  famous  volcano,  is  in  Val  di  Dcmoua. 
It  is  about  165  miles  in  length,  and  .112|in  breadth;  and 
its  produce  not  already  mentioned,  is  wine,  oil,  silk,  aiid 
excellent  fruits. 

SICK,  a.  [sicck,  Bclg.  seoc.  Sax.]  deprived  of  health  ;  af- 
flicted wiih  disease.  Disordered  in  the  stomacli,  or  squeam- 
ish.    Cornipted.    Disgusted. 

To  SICKEN,  V.  a.  to  destroy  health  ;  1o  make  sick. 
To  impair  ;  to  weaken.  Neuterly,  to  grow  sick  ;  to  be 
diseased.  To  be  filled  to  disgust,  or  loathing.  To  decay  ; 
toliincnish. 

SrCKLE,  (ii*/)  s.  {sichtl,  Bclg.  sicol.  Sax. J  the  instrument 
with  which  corn  is  cut.     A  reaping-hook. 

SrCKLEWORT,*.  the  mountain  bugle  ;  aplant. 

SICKLINESS,  /.  disposition  to  sickuess  ;  habitual  sick- 
ness, or  disease. 

SrCKLY,  0.  dispased,  infirm,  not  heal rfiy  ;  faint,  some- 
what disordered,  hinguid,  weak. 

SrCKNESS,  s.  \seocni-tte.  Sax.]  the  state  of  being  infirm 
in  health;  disease;  malady.  Squcamishness,  ordisotder 
in  the  (iigans  of  digestion. 

SIDi'".,  s.  [side.  Sax.  sijdt,  Bclg.  I  the  part  of  anininls  where 
the  ribs  are  placed.  Any  part  of  a  body  opposed  to  another 
part;  the  right  or  left.  A  margin,  verge,  or  edge.  S'nj;v 
tion.    Half  of  any  thing ;  party;  interest ;  sect ;  factioii. 

SIDE,  n.  ol.-iique,  opposed  t»  tlirett ;  lateral. 
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To  SIDE,  V.  n.  to  join  with  any  party;  followed  bV  kM. 
SI'DEJiOARD,  {sUlehord)  s.  a  t;iblc  on  which  plate  and 
other  conveniences  are  placed  by  the  side  of  that  at  which 
tbe  ijut-sis  sit. 
St'-t)EP,OX,  J.  a  box  on  one  side  of  the  theatre. 
SrDliI'"J-.Y,  s.  an  insect  proceedijig  from  a  rough  whitish 
matter,  in  the  intcstinum  recluin  of  horses. 

SIDELONG,  a.  lateral;  oblique;  not  in  front;  not  di- 
rect. Adverbially,  laterally;  obliquely;  on  the  side  ;  uot 
ill  opposition. 

SIDKRAL,  or  SIDE'REAL,  a.  Ifromsidus,  a  staj-  orcon- 
gtpllati->  n,  Lat.]  starry  ;  astral.    iVIeasured  by  the  stars. 

SIDERA'TIDS, ».  [Fr.  sida-o>\  to  be  planet  struck,  from 
tirfiis,  a.  planet,  Lat.]  sudden' mortification  ;  a  blast;  or  a 
sudden  deprivation  of  sense.    SeeSvDEUATlON. 

SI'DERITE,  f.  in  chymistry,  a  combination  of  iron  and 
phosphorus,  which  Rerfriiiitn  supposed  to  be  a  new  metal. 
SrDESADt)LE,  s.  a  woman's  seat  on  horseback. 
SI'DESMAX,  s.  an  assistant  to  a  church  wardeiu 
SI'DLWAYS,  or  Sl'DEVVISE,  ad.  on  one  side ;  obliquely  ; 
indirectly  ;  laterally.. 

SI'DMOUTH,  a  sea-fjort  town  in  Devonshire.  It  is  a 
small  fishing  town,  seated  on  the  seashore,  and  was  for- 
merly pretty  considerable,  before  its  harbour  was  choked 
up.  It  is  159  miles  W.  by  S.  of  London.  Market  ou  Sa- 
turday.- 

8IEGE,(fee;c)«.  \sie^e,  Fr.]  the  act  of  beseftiusa  fortified 
place.  Any  continued  endeavour  to  gaiij  possession. 
Jhrone  ;  seat.     Obsolete  in  the  last  sense. 

To  SIEGE,  (*e^>)ti.<ii  [««■"(•/•,,  Er.]  to  lay  siege.  Not  in 
use. 

SIE'NNA,  a  celebrated  city  of  Italy,  the  see  of  an  arch- 
bishop, and  the  seat  of  an  university.  The  Italian  lansua^e 
is  tnuslit  here  with  great  puritv.  It  is  105  miles  N.  by  W. 
of  R«rac.     Lat.  4;J.  10.  N.  Ion.  II.  12.  E. 

SIERRA  LEONE,  ahirgeand  fruitful  country  on  the  W- 
coast  of  Africa,  so  named,  according  to  some  authors,  by 
the  Portuguese,  on  account  of  the  mountains  on  this  coast 
abounding  with  a  great  number  of  lions.  Some  extend  its 
limits  from  the  Grain  Coast  on  the  S.  E.  to  Cape  Verga  or 
Vega  on  the  N.  W.  that  is,  between  7  and  10  deg.  N.  lat. 
Others,  however,  confine  the  country  between  Cape  Verga 
and  Cape  Tagrin.  Also  a  large  river  in  Africa,  which  de. 
rives  its  name  from  the  above  country,  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  which  the  benevolent  Sierra  Leone  company  has  estab- 
Jishedits  company. 

SIEVE,  (siv)  s.  an  instrument  used  in  separating  small 
particles  from  grosser,  consisting  of  a  piece  of  lawn,,  hair, 
or  Cyprus,  strained  and  fastened  to  a  hoiop ;  a  scarce ;  a 
iiolfer. 

To  SIFT,  V.  a.  [siftan,  Sax.  siften,  Belg.]  to  separate  by  a 
sieve.    To  pass  through  a  sieve.    To  separate  or  part.   Jt'i- 
guratively,  to  tiy,  to  examine,  to  scrutinize,  to  scan. 
STFl'liR,  s.  he  who  sifts. 

SIG,  used  in  compounds,  is  derived  from  sig,  victory, 
Sax.    Thus  Si^ward  implies  a  vicl^Drious  preserver. 

To  SIGH,  (si)  V.  n,  [sican,  or  sicettun,  Siix.|  to  breathe  so 
as  to  be  heard,  when  oppressed  with  sorrow;  to  suspire. 
Actively,  to  lament.    Not  used  in  the  last  sense. 

SIGH,  (si)  s.  a  violent  breathing  which  may  be  heard, 
when  oppressed  with  grief.    Suspiralion. 

SIGHT,  (sit)  >.  \ticht,  Belg.  1  the  perception  of  objects 
by  the  eye.  The  act  of  seeing  or  beholding  ;  vision.  Open 
view,  or  a  , situation  in  which  nothing  obstructs  the  eye. 
Notice  or  knowledge.  The  eye.  An  aperture  to  look 
through.  A  show,  spectacle,  or  something. remarkable  to 
be  seen. 

SIGHTLESS,  (sttless)  o.  blind.  Offensive  to  the  eye; 
Bnpleasing  to  look  at. 

SI'GHTLY,  (il%)  a.  pjeasingto  the  eye;  striking  to  the 
view. 
SI'GIL,*.  [siffillum,  LatJ  a  seal ;  signature. 
SIGN,  (sin)  s.  [signe,  Fr.  signnm,  Lat.]  a  token  of -auy 
siting ;  that  by  which  any  thing  is  shown ;  indication.    A 
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wonder  or  miracle.  A  picture  or  board  hung  out  on  tlic 
outside  of  a  tradesman's  house.  A  memorial.  One  of  the 
twelve  constellations  of  the  zodiac.  A  mark.  A  symbol, 
or  type.  'Fhe  subscription  of  a  person's  name.  ""  Sign 
manual."  Synon.  The  */^i  makes  known,  and  is  some- 
times natural.  The  sigunt gives  notice,  and  is  always  arbi- 
trary. Tlie  appearances  of  the  face  are  commonly  the 
«g-/wof  what  passes  in  the  heart.  The  hoisting  a  flag  in 
one  ship  is  a  signal  to  the  other. 

To  SIGN,  (siu)v.a.  \>i^>io,  Lat.j  to  mark.  To  ratify  by 
subscribing  one's  name,  from  signer,  Fr.  to  betoken,  or  re- 
present typically. 

SrCiNAL,  s.  [signnl,  Fr.J  notice  given  by  some  token. 
A  sign  that  gives  notice. 

SI'GNAL,  «.  [signul,  Fr.J, remarkable  ;  emiucnt ;  con- 
spicuous. 

To  Sl'GN.ALlZE,  v.  a.  [signaler,  Fr.]  to  make  eminent  oi 
remarkable;  to  celebrate;  to  render  illustrious. 
.SI'GN.ALLY,  ad.  remarkably  ;  memorably  ;  eminently. 
SltiNATURE,  s.  [Er.  signatura,  from  sigiio,  to  mark, 
Lat.]  a  sign  or  mark  impressed  on  a  thing  ;  a  stamp.    A 
mark  on  any  matter,  particularly  plants,  by  which  their  me- 
dicinal use  is  pointed  out.    A  proof  or  evidence.    Sub- 
scription, or  the  signing  of  a  person's  name.    Among  print- 
ers, some  letter  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  first  page  of  ji 
sheet,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other  sheets  in  the  same 
book.    They  are  usually  placed  in  alphabefical  order. 
SI'fiNER,  s.  one  that  signs. 

SI'GNET,  «.  [.»{ff«c«e,  Fr.]  a  seal,  peculiarly  applied  to 
fhe  seal  manual  of  a  king. 

SIGNI'FICANCE,  or  SIGNITICANCY,  s.  the  power 
of  signifying;  meaning.  Force;  energy.  Importance  ; 
moment;  consequence. 

SlGNlTlCANT,  a.  [Fr.  from  sigtnim,  a  sign,  and/f(«o^to 
make,  Lat.]  expressive  of  something  else.  Standing  as  a 
sign  of  something.  Forcible  in  conveying  the  meaning  in- 
tended. Important. 
SIGNI'nOANTLY,  orf.  with  force  of  expression. 
SIGNIFICATION,  s.  [Fr.  from  sigmon,  a  sign,  and  facto, 
to  make,  Lat.]  the  act  of  making  known,  or  conveying  ideas 
by  signs.     A  meaning  expressed  by  a  sign  or  word. 

SIGNITICATIVE,  a.\signijicatif,  Fr.J  betokening  by  an 
external  sign.  Forcible;  emphatic;  strongly  expressive. 
SIGNrFICATORY,  a.  that  signifies  or  betokens. 
To  SIGNIFY,  V.  a,  [signifier,  Fr. from  sigiimii,  a  sign,  and 
facio,  to  make,  Lat.J  to  declare  by  some  token  or  sign.  'I\> 
mean  ;  to  express.  To  import,  or  weigh,  when  ns;-d  inter- 
rogatively. To  make  known  ;  to  ratify.  Neutcrly,  to  ex- 
press a  moaning  with  force. 

SrGNIOIlY.f.  [seignoria,  Ital.j  See  SEIGNIORY. 
SIGNPOST,  s.  that  upon  which  a  sign  hangs. 
SI'LENCE,  s.  [Fr.  from  sileo,  to  be  silent,  Lat.j  a  stafr 
wherein  nothinj^is  perceived  by  the  ear.    The  act  or  state 
of  refraining  from  speaking.  Stillness.  Taciturnity;  quiet- 
ness.   Secrecy. 

To  SILENCE,  V.  a.  to  still ;  to  oblige  to  refrain  from  . 
speaking. 
SI'LErsCE,  intnj.  an  authoritative  restraint  of  speech. 
SI'LENT,  a.   ffroni  tileo,  to  be  silent,  Lat.J  mute.;   not 
speaking.    Not  talka'tive.    Still,  or  without   noise.    Not 
mentioning. 

SI'LENTL  Y,  ad.  without  speech  or  noise ;  without  men- 
tion; mutely. 

SILE'SIA,  a  province  in  Germany,  with  the  title  of  a  > 
duchy.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  marquisate  of  Bran- 
denburg, and  Poland  ;  on  tlie  S.  by  Moravia  and  Hungary,' , 
on  the  E.  by  Poland  ;  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Lower  Lusatia, 
and  Bohemia.  It  is  about  274  miles  in  length,  and  IGO  in 
breadth  ;  and  some  geographers  pretend  that  there  are  MO . 
cities,  352  towns,  863  castles,  4000  gentlemen's  houses,  ai:o 
41,618  villages.  Part  of  this  country  was  ceded  to  the  king 
of  Prussia  in  1742,  by  the  treaty  of  Breslaw. 

SI'LEX,  *.  in  chymistry,  stone  or  flint,  one  of  the  prima; 
ti.'e  earths,  vs.  which  is  lucl'idcd  all  the  raricties  of  precious, 
sttfoej.. 
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SIIJ  CKOUS,  o.  ill  cliyniisJrj',  belonging  foSik-x. 

SILI'CIOUS,  {tUisliioii's)  a.  [from  ciliciiim,  hair  cbtli,  Lat.J 
tiiiuie  of  hair.     Ciliriou.i  is  the  most  proper  spelling. 

SILI'CULOSE,  0.  [from  silicula,  a  husk,  Lat.J  husky  ; 
full  of  husks. 

SILI'GINOSE,  a.  \  sili^noms,  from  litUsco,  a  kind  of  wheat, 
yielding  a  very  fine  flour,  Lat.]  madeof  itine  wheat. 

SI'LIQUA,  *.  [Lat-]  among  gold  refiners,  a  carat,  of 
which  six  make  a  scruple.  In  botany,  the  seedvessels,  pod, 
husk,  or  shell  of  plants  that  are  of  the  pulse  kind. 

SI'LIQUOSE.orSILl'QUOUS,  a.[tiliqiiosus,kom  siliqua, 
a  husk' nr  pod,  Lat]  having  a  pod  or  capsula. 

SILK,  i.  [wo/c,  Sax.]  a  line  thread  spun  by  a  butterfly. 
A  niauufacture  made  of  the  silkworm's  thread. 

SI'LKt^N,  o.  made  of  silk.  Dressed  in  silk.  Figuratively, 
soft  or  tender. 

SI'LKMERCER,  s.  a  dealer  in  silk. 

SILKWORM,  s.  the  worm  that  spins  silk. 

Sl'LKY,  <i.  made  of  silk.    Soft;  pliant. 

SILL,  t.hyl.  Sax.  tueii,  Fr.siiUe,  Belg.]  the  timber  or 
stone  at  the  foot  of  a  door  ;  a  threshold. 

SILLABUU,;.  curds  made  by  milking  on  vinegar,  cyder, 
wine,  &c. 

Sl'LLINESS,  /.foolishness;  simplicity;  harmless  folly. 

SILLY,  a.  [telig,  Teut.  according  to  SkinnerJ  harmless; 
inoilVnsive  ;  inirocent ;  plain  ;  artless.  Weak  ;  belpless. 
Simple;  foolish;  witless. 

SI'LLYHOW,  *.  the  membrane  that  covers  the  head  of 
the  foetus. 

SILT,  s.  mud  ;  slime. 

SILVAN,  o.  jifrora  tiha,  a  wood,  Lat.]  full  of  woods  ; 
woody. 

SILVER,*.  [Belg.  W/er,  Sax.]  a  white,  shining,  hard 
metal,  next  in  weight  to  gold.  Any  thing  of  a  soft  or  whit- 
ish splendour.  Coin  or  money  made  of  silver.  _  The  silver 
mines  exhibited  in  the  plate"  are  some  of  the  richest  in  the 
world. 

.Sl'LVER,  a.  white  like  silver ;  having  a  pale  lustre ;  made 
of  silver;  soft  of  voice. 

To  Sl'LVER,  t'.  a.  to  cover  the  surface  with  silver.  To 
adorn  with  a  whitisii  or  mild  lustre.  'J'o  cover  with  some- 
thing white  and  shiniii;/. 

SI'LVERLING,  s.  a  silver  coin. 

SILVERSMITH,  s.  one  that  works  in  fiUv^r 

SI'LVHRWEED,  s.  the  wild  tansev. 

SI'LVERY, a.  besprinkled  wilh  silv- 

Sl'MAR,  *.  [simarre,  Fr.]  a  woman's  roving 

SI'MILAR,  a.  Isiiiiihire,  Fr.  from  sitnilix,  Lat.  |  homogene- 
ous ;  having  one  part  like  another.    Resembling;  like. 

SIMILA'RITY,  s.  likeness;  resemblance 

SI'MILE,  t.  [from  simile,  Lat.J  a  comparison  by  which 
any  thing  isexplaincd.nr  aggrandized. 

SIMI'LI'TUDE,  a.  [Fr.  similitwlo,  from  similis,  like,  Lat.J 
likeness  ;  resemblance.    A  comparison,  or  simile. 

SIMITAR,*.    SeeCiMETEU. 

To  SI'MMER,  V.  n.  formerly  spelt  timber ;  [formed  from 
the  sound]  to  boil  gently.    To  boil  with  a  gentle  hissing. 

Sr'»!NEL,  s.  Isimiflhif,  low  Lat.J  a  kind  of  cake  made  of 
sujcar,  tlour,  plums,  saffron,  &c. 

MMCyN I  AC,  s.[simom<iqiie,  Fr.  from -SVinon  Mages']  one 
that  buys  or  sells  preferments  in  the  church. 

SIMONI'ACAL,  a.  guilty  of  simony,  or  of  buying  and 
selUng  livings  in  the  church. 

Sl'MONY,  /.  [timnnie,  Fr.  simonia,   Lat.]   the   crime  of 

buying  and  selling  ciiurcli  preferuients,  derived  from  Simwi 

'  Magus,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  as 

linving  ottered  to  purchase  the  power  of  working  miracles 

for  money. 

To  SI'MPER,  V,  n.  [perhaps  from  iimmer,  ns  it  seems  to 
imitate  the  dimples  of  water  gently  boilingj  to  smile;  gene- 
rally a()plied  to  fonlish  smiling. 

Sl'MFER,  s.  a  smile,  generally  applied  to  a  foolish 
one.  _  » 

Sr.MPLE,  (stmpl)  a.  [siinplejr,  Lat.J  plain;  sincere;  witli- 
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out   design  or   artifice  ;    uiiskiilod  ;    harmless.      L'ncora* 
pound<'<l ;  not  complicated.    Single  ;  only  one.    Silly. 

SlTViPLE,  {sUnpl)  s.  \timple,  Fr.J  a  single  ingredient ;  a 
drtig.     Populiirlv  used  for  a'n  herb. 

'tit  SrMPLE,(iimpO  i).«.  to  gatherherbs. 

Sl'MPLENESS,  (jim/j/nfM)  *.  the  quality  of  being  with- 
out art,  experience,  or  composition. 

SliVlPLER,  s.  an  herbarist. 

SIMPLETON,  (ii'nip/tofi)*.  a  silly,  harmless,  and  inex-  • 
periencrd  person. 

SIMPLl'CITY,  *.  \nmplicite,  Fr.  lim^licitat,  {rott^ simpler, 
simple,  Lat.J  freedom  from  art,  artifice,  cunning,  fraud. 
Plainness.    Singleness-    Weakness ;  silliness. 

To  SI'MPLlFY,  iJ.  a.  to  unravel  what  is  complicated  i  to 
reduce  to  simple  and  few  principles  ;  to  retrench  what  is 
superfluous  in  a  book,  speech,  or  case. 

Sl'MPLIST,  i.  one  skilled  in  simples. 

SI'MPLY,  orf.  artlessly;  without  addition;  merely;  fool- 
ishly. 

Sl'MULAR,  *.  [from  timuh,  to  pretend,  Lat.  j  a  counter- 
feiter.' 

To  S;'MULATE,t>.  a.  [iimirfo,  frorafl'miViV,  like,  Lat.J  to 
dissemble  or  feign. 

SIMULATION,  !.  [Fr.  from  simxdo,  to  pretend,  Lat.J 
the  act  or  voice  of  pretending  something  to  be  which  is 
not. 

SIMULTANEOUS,  a.  [froiii  simul,  together,  Lat.J  acting 
together;  existing  at  the  same  time  ;  co-existent. 

SIN,  J.  [*)f?i,  Sax.]  any  act  which  is  contrary  to  the  law* 
of  God.  Figuratively,  an  habitual  negligence  of  religion. 
Used  bv  Shakespear  tor  a  man  enormously  wicked. 

To  SIN,  V.  11.  [iiHg-iaji,  .Sax.J  to  act  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
God,  and  to  neglect  the  rites  and  laws  of  religion. 

SI'NAI,  a  mountain  of  Arabia  Petraea,  in  Asia.  It  stand*  • 
on  the  S.  corner  of  the  bosom  of  the  Red  Sea,  adjoining  tn 
Horeb,  about  260  miles  eastward  of  Cairo,  in  Egvpt.  From 
the,  top  of  this  mountGod  proclaimed  his  hiwtotfie  Hebrews 
outof  the  midst  of  terrible  flames  of  lire  ;  and  here  Mo»ej 
had  almost  immediate  fellowship  with  God;  hence  the  place 
was  called  the  Mount  of  God;  and  here  he  spake  t» 
Ehjah,  I  Kings  xix.  It  is  called  by  the  Arabs  Gibkl 
MousA,  I.  e.  Moses'  Mount.    Lat.  29.  2.  N.  Ion.  34.  16.  K. 

SI'NAPISM,  s.  (from  sinape,  mustard,  Gr.j  a  medicine 
of  mustard  to  raise  blisters,  &c. 

SINCE,  ad.  [sitlie,  Sax.j  it  being  true;  because  that; 
from  the  time  that;  ago  ;  before  this.  Used  as  a  preposi- 
tion, after  that  time. 

SI'NCERE,  ff.  [sinctre,  Fr.  sincertts,  Lat.J  unhui^.  Faitlt'_ 
ful.    Pure  ;  uncorrupted.    Honest  ;  ingenuous. 

SINCE'RELY,  ad.  honestly;  without  hypocrisy;  with, 
uprightness  of  heart. 

SINCE'RITY,  or  SINCE'RENESS,  s.  [sinceriti,  Fr. 
sinceritas,  from  sincerus,  sincere,  Lat.J  freedom  from 
hypocrisy  or  dissimulation.  Faithfulness  ;  integrity  ; 
honestv ;  ingenuousness. 

SINCIPUT,  s.  [Lat;J  in  anatomy,  is  the  forepart  of  the 
head,  reaching  from  thcforehead  to  the  coronal  suture. 

Sl'NDON,  s.  [Lat.J  in  surgery,  is  a  little  round  piece 
of  silk,  linen,  or  lint,  used  in  dressing  a  womid  after  tre- 
panning. 

SINDY,  a  nrovmce  of  Hindoostan  Proper,  bounded  on 
the  W.  by  Makran,  a  province  of  Persia;  on  the  N.  by  the 
ttrritorics.of'ihe  king  of  Candahar;  on  the  N.  E.  by  those 
of  the  Seiks  ;  ou  the  E.  by  a  sandy  desert,  and  on  the  S.  I',. 
by  Cutch.  It  extends  along  the  course  of  the  river  Siude, 
or  Indus,  from  its' uioutb,  to  Behker,- or  Bhakor,  on  the 
frontiers  of  Moultap.  Reckoned  that  way,  it  is  SOO  miles 
long;  and  its  breadth,  in  its  widest  part,  is  about  IGO.  In 
many  particulars  of  soil  and  climate,  -«!iid  in  the  general  ap. 
pcarance  of  the  surface,  Siiidy  resembles  l^gypt  ;  the  loner 
part  of  it  being  comixised  of  rich  vegetable  mould,  and  ex- 
tended into  a  wide  dell;  while  the  upper  part  of  it  is  a 
narrow  slip  of  country,  confined  on  one  side  by  a  ridge  of 
mountains,  and  an  tlje  other  by  a  saudy  desert,  the  rhei 
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InJin,  equal  at  least  to  the  Nile,  nindlnjr  through  the  midst 
ofMiis  level  valley,  and  uiinuaily  overflowing  il.  Diiriii;; 
^reat  [larf  of  the  S.  W.  inonsoon,  or  our  summer  quar!j;r, 
v\\wh  is  the  rainy  season  in  most  other  parts  of  India,  the 
almosphcre  is  here  generally  clouded ;  but  no  rain  falls, 
except  very  near  the  sea.  ludeed,  very  few  showers  fall 
dminir  the  whole  year;  and,  at  a  time  when  Hamilton 
visitfd  Talta,  no  rain  had  fallen  for  3  years  before.  Owiuff 
to  this,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sandy  Heserts,  which 
feound  il  on  the  E.  and  on  the  N.  W.  the  heats  are  so  violent, 
snd  tlie  winds  from  those  quarters  so  pernicious,  that  the 
im.iscs  are  contrived  so  as  to  be  occasionally  ventilated  by 
means  of  apertures  on  the  tops  of  them,  resembling  the 
fiiniieii  nf  small  chimneys,  bew  countries  are  more  un- 
V.  hnleiome  to  European  constitutions,  particularly  the  lower 
-jiart  of  Oie  dell.  The  prince  of  this  province  is  a  Maho- 
Hietan,  tributary  to  the  king  of  Candahar.  Jle  resides  st 
Hvdrabad,  although  Tatta  is  the  capital.  The  inland  parts 
ofbindy,  produce  saltpetre,  salammoniac,  borax,  bezoar, 
lapis-laziili,  and  raw  silk.  They  have  also  maniifnctures  of 
eotto'.i  and  silk  of  various  kinds  ;  and  they  make  tin;-  cabinets 
inlaid  with  ivory  and  finely  lackered.  They  also  export 
great  ([uantities  of  butier,  clarified  and  wrapt  up  in  duppas, 
luado  of  the  hides  of  cattle. 

SINE,  s.  [siwis,  Lat.]'in  geometry,  a  line  drawn  from  one 
end  of  an  arch  perj)e»dicularly  on  the  diameter  drawn  from 
t';i'  oilier  end  ;  or  it  is  half  the  chord  of  twice  the  arch. 

SINE,  used  in  composition,  is  borrowed  from  the  Latin, 
C4ld  sis;iiif!cs  nithout. 

S!'N  i'",CUIlE,  t.  [sine  and  cura,  Lat]  an  office  where  a 
person  is  entitled  to  a  revenue  without  trouble. 

SI'NEW,  s.  [senwe,  Sax.J  a  tendon  or  li(;araent  by  which 
the  j;)ints are  moved  ;  a  muscle  ornerve.  Figuratively,  that 
which  gives  strength  or  support. 

SlNEWSHllUNK,  a.  •  in  farriery,  applied  to  a  horse 
when  he  has  been  over-ridden,  and  so  fatigued  Uiat  he  be- 
comes gaunt  bellied,  by  a  stiffness  and  coutraction  of  the 
two  sinews  which  are  under  his  belly. 

SINEWY,  a.  consisting -of  sinews  or  nerves.  Figura- 
tively, strong,  nervous,  forcible. 

srNFUij,  «.  f«>/i(//«,  Sax.J  contrary' to  any  divine  com- 
iiiand.  Wicked;  impious;  unsanctined;  uugodly ;  irreli- 
tions. 

.SI'NFUI  LY,  ad.  impiously  ;  wickedly. 

Sl'NFUL'NESS,  J.  wickedness  ;  impiety. 

To  SING,  V.  n.  preter.  *««§•,  or  suns;.,  part.  pass,  rung; 
f  jiVig'ffM,  Sax.  singia,  Isl.  ainghen,  Belg.]  to  utter  in  a  melodi- 
ous or  musical  manner.  Figuratively,  to  relate  poelically. 
Actively,  to  mention  Or  relate  in  poetry.  To  celebrate  or 
Ifii  aise.    To  pronounce  in  a  musical  manner. 

SINGA>sFOU,  or  SINGAN,  a  city  of  China  of  the  first 
rai:k,  capital  of  tlie  province  of  Chensi.  Nest  to  Pekin 
tiiis  is  the  larMstand  most  populous,  and  commercial  city 
(>!' China,  anil  was  for  several  ages  the  seat  of  the  Chineie 
emperors.  They  brCed  up  mules  here  in  great  numbers, 
ai:d  send  them  to  Pekiii.     Lat.  34.  46.  N.  Ion.  108.  13.  E. 

To  SINGE,  (linje)  V.  a.  {sangan.  Sax.  senghen,  Belg.]  to 
scorch,  or  burn  in  a  slight  or  superficial  manner. 

.SI'NGEll,  ig  hard)  s.  one  whose  profession  iij  to  sing. 

SI'NGINGSIASTER,  s.  one  who  teaches  losing. 

SI'NGLE,  («'ng-/j  n.  [singuhts,  Lat.]  not  more  than  one  ; 
uj|y  one.  Particular  or  individual.  Not  compounded. 
Alone,  or  withoutany  companion.  Uniiiafried.  Not  dou- 
ble, applied  to  flowers.  Pure  or  uncornnit;  not  double- 
winded;  simple.  That  in  whicl*  one  alone  is  opposed 
\<  one. 

To  SI'NGLE,  (s'mgT)  V.  a.  to  choose  out  from  among  others, 
ii>fd  with  out.  To  take_  al-one.  To  separate ;  to  with- 
<lf;uv. 

srNGLENESS,(«nWue«s)».  simplicity  ;  sincerity. 

SINGLY,  orf.  individually  ;  only;  by  himself. 

SI'NGULAR,  a.  Isinpdiei;  Fr.  tingidaris,  Lat.]  repre- 
s«4ttuis  only  one  determinate  thing  or  persoa.    Particular; 
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uncxanipicd.    Di^erent  from  otiicrs.    In  grammar,  denct 
ing  only  one  ;  not  plural. 
SIN(iUL.\'l<iTY,  s,.[swgu!ar!tc,Vr.\  ^onie  characlcror 

?|uality  by  which  a  person  is,  or  afl'etl&'to  be,  distinguished 
rom  others.    An  oddity.    A  curiosity. 

Tc)  SrNGUL.\RlZE,  r.  a.  [sillg^^iari^e^•,  Fr.J  to  make 
particular  or  singular. 

■    SrN(jUL.MlLY,   ad.  particularly ;  in    a    manner  not 
common  to  others. 

SrXiS'i'ER,  a.  [tinitier,  Lai.]  left ;  being  on  the  left  lutiid. 
Figuratively,  bad  ;  unlucky  ;  perver.-e  ;  inauspicious  ; 
unfair. 

To  SINK,  V.  n.  preter.  /  3i«n.\  formerly.  /  lanh,  part, 
pass,  sunk  or  sunken;  \sencaii.  Sax.  senhcn,  Teut. I  to  (!.y- 
sccnd  in  any  fluid  or  liquor.  To  fall  gracluaiiy.  To  enter 
or  penetrate  into  any  thin^.  To  grow-  less,  with  respect  to 
height  or  depth.  Figuralivcly,  to  be  overwhelmed,  used 
with  beneath  or  under .  To  decline ;  to  tend  to  ruin.  To  ■ 
be  received  or  impressed  deeply,  used  with  dmmi.  To  fi.ll 
into  a  state  of  rest  or  indolence.  Actively,  to  force  under 
water,  and  render  incapable  of  floating  or  swimming.  To 
make  deep  by  digging.  To  depress;  to  degrade.  To  di- 
minish in  quantity  or  value.  To  crush  or  overbear.  To 
make  to  decline.  To  suppress,  conceal,  or  convert  to  one's 
use  by  fraud  ;  applied  to  money. 

SINK,  i'.  [«'nc.  Sax.]  a  drain  or  Jakes.  Any  place  where 
filth  or  corruption  is  suffered  to  collect. 

SINKING  FUND,*,  is  a  provision  made  by  parliament 
consisting  of  the  surplusages  of  other  funds,  intended  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  payment  of  the  national  debt;  on  the 
credit  of  which  very  large  sums  have  been  borrowed^  for 
public  uses. 

SI'NLESS,  a.  free  from  sin. 

SI'NLESSNESS,  s.  exemption  from  sin. 

Sl'NNER,  «.  one  at  enmity  with  God;  one  not  truly  or 
religiously  good.     An  offender  ;  a  critninal. 

SI'NOFFERING,  s.ax\  expiation  or  sacrifice  for  sin. 

SI'NOPER,  or  SI'NOPLE,  s.  a  species  of  earth  ;  ruddle. 

To  SI'NUATE,  f.  a.  \sinno,  from  sinus,  bending,  Lat.)  te 
bend  in  and  out. 

SINUA'TlON,  s.  a  bending  in  and  out. 

SI'NUOUS,  o.  \simieHx,  Fr.l  bending  in  and  out. 

SFNUS,  «.  ILat.Ja  bay  oflliesca.  In  surgery,  a  IioIIjw 
passage  under  the  flesh.    Any  fold  or  opening. 

SrON,  or  ZioN,  a  famous  mountain  of  Judea,  situated 
on  the  .S.  side  of  Jerusalem. 

SIGN,  an  anticnt  town  of  .Swisseiland,  capftal  of  the 
Vallais.  It  is  situated  near  the  Hhone,  at  the  foot  of  three 
insulated  rocks,  that  ri.«e  immediately  from  the  plain.  The 
highest,  called  Tourbillon,  supports  the  old,  ruinous,  and 
deserted  episcopal  palace.  On  the  second,  denominated  , 
Valeria,  are  the  remains  of  the  old  cailiedral,  and  a  few 
houses  belonging  to  the  canons.  On  Mayoria,  the  third 
rock,  stands  the  present  episcopal  palace,  an  edifice  of 
stone,  built  in  15-17  •,  the  apsirtmcnts  fhruished  with  great 
plainness  and  simplicity.  Sion  was  formerly  the  capital 
of  the  Seduni,  who  iuh-abiled  this  part  of  the  country  in  I  lie 
time  of  Julius  Ca:sar;  and  some  Roman  inscriptions  'jlill 
remain  to  attest  its  antiquity.  Its  bishop  is  a  prince  (.-ftlie 
empire.  It  is  60  miles  E.  of  Geneva.  Lat.  46.  6.  N.  Ion.  7. 
12.  E. 

To  SIP,  I',  a.  \sipan.  Sax.  sipven,  Bel,'.]  to  drink  by 
small  draughts,  wherein  the  lips  to  hut  just  touch  the  v<\>i,rl. 
To  drink  in  Diniill  quautilics.  Neulerly,  to  sup  or  linn'u.  a 
very  small  qi:aiitity. 

S!  P,  s.  a  small  draught  or  mouthful. 

Si'PPEFl,  «.  one  that  sips. 

SITPET.s.  alitlleson. 

Sl'PHON,  {sit'on)  s.  [Gr.]  a  crooked  tube  or  pipe,  havin?. 
one  leg  longer  than  the  other,  and  used  in  drawing  liquors 
out  of  vessels.  .  ' 

SIR,  s.  [."/)•,  Brit.  .«ire,  Fr.]  a  title  of  respect,  used  where 
we  ceremoiiioii.sly  give  anollier  the  preference.  The  title  of 
a,Lni^ht  or  baronet ;  and  ;jencrally  added  to  the  word  lo\t\^ 


Sit 

vhrn  applied  to  beef,  because  that  joint  was  once  knighted 
by  onp  of  our  kings  in  a  tit  of  good  liumour. 

SIRK,  s.\sire,  i'r.]  in  poetry,  a  father;  and  also  in  that 
sense  applied  to  beasts.  A  complimeutal  address  to  a  great 
personaj^e. 

SI'Rl*iN,*.  [Lat.]an  imaginary  monster,  supposed  to  have 
a  human  face  and  a  bird's  body,  which  enticed  men  by  its 
sinking,  and  devoured  them.    Any  uiiuring  woi  lan. 

srilnlND,  a  very  antient  city  of  Hindoostan  Proper,  in 
the  proTince  of  Delhi.  Condamine  says,  that  the  art  of 
weaving  silk  was  brought  back  to  Constantinople,  in  the 
16th  century,  by  tlie  monks  who  returned  from  Sirhind 

ior  5ermrfe,"  according  to  him  :)  for,  although  the  art  was 
>rought  iiito  Europe  under  the  Roman  emperors,  it  had 
again  been  lost  during  the  confusions  that  attended  the 
subversion  of  the  western  empire.  Procopius,  also,  takes 
notice,  that  in  the  .time  of  Justinian  (the  6tli  century)  silk 
was  brought  from  Seriwta,  a  country  in  India.  Sirhind  is 
195  miles  N.  W.  of  Delhi.    Lat.  29.  65.  N.  Ion.  7.%  16.  E. 

SIRIA'SIS,  s.  [Or.]  an  inflammation  of  the  brain  and  its 
membrane,  through  an  excessive  heat  of  the  sun. 

SIRI US,  s.  [Lat.J the  do"-star. 

SIUIRAII,  *.  [contraclen  from  Sir  and  ah,  according  to 
ilinshewla  word  conveying  reproach  and  insult. 

SIRYP,  orSY'RUP,  *.  [Aiab.]auy  vegetable  juice  boiled 
to  a  consistence  with  su^ar. 

SI'RUPY,  a.  resembling  sirup. 

SrSKlN,*.  a  green  tish. 

SrSTER,  ».  [sweoster.  Sax.]  a  woman  born  of  the  same 
parents  with  another  person.  Figuratively,  a  woman  of  the 
same  kind,  manners,  sentiments, persuasion,  or  employment. 
Sister-^n-hw,  is  a  husband's  or  wife's  sister. 

SISTERHOOD,  t.  the  office  or  duty  of  a  sister.  A  num- 
ber of  women  of  the  same  order. 

.SISTERLY,  a.  like  or  becoming  a  sister. 

To  SIT,  ti. «.  preter.  I  sat ;  [sittan,  S-Ax.sitan,  Goth,  setten, 
Bclg.J  to  occupy  a  seat ;  to  rest  upon  the  buttocks.  To  be  in 
a  state  of  rest.  To  rest  or  press  as  a  burden.  To  settle  or 
abide.  To  be  adjusted,  or  to  suit.  To  brood,  or  incubate, 
applied  to  birds.  To  be  placed  at  a  table.  To  be  as  a  mem- 
ber in  any  solemn  assembly.  To  be  placed  in  order  to  be 
painted.  "  To  sit  down,  to  rest:  to  settle  ;  to  begin  a  siege. 
To  sit  up,  to  change  a  lying  pasture  for  a  sitting  one  ;  to 
■watch,  or  refrain  from  going  to  bed.  Actively,  to  keep  the 
scat  upon.  Followed  by  a  reciprocal  pronoun,  to  place  on 
a  seat. 

SI  rr.,  J.  r*iii«,  Lat.J  situation  ;  local  position. 

SITF.XST,  s.  in  farriery,  a  hard  knob  growing  under  the 
suddlo. 

Srril,ai.[*i</ie,  Sax.] since  ;  seeing  (liat.    Obsolete. 

SITllE,  *.  \sil/ie.  Sax. J  this  word  being  variously  spelt, 
Johnson  prefers  this  as  the  most  simple,  and  inobl  agreeable 
to  etymologyj  a  crooked  blade  joined  to  a  pole,  and  used 
in  mowing.    Scvlhe. 

SITTENCURN,  or  Sittingbourn,  a  town  in  Kent, 
which  being  a  great  thoroughfare  on  the  road  from  Roches- 
ler  to  Canterbury,  has  many  convenient  inns.  At  one  of 
these,  viz.  the  Red  Lion,  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Nor- 
wood treated  king  Henry  V.  and  his  retinue,  on  his  return 
from  France,  when  wine  was  but  2d.  a  quart,  and  every 
thing  else  was  so  cheap  in  proportion,  th;;t  the  whole 
entertainment  co^t  but  9s.  9(1.  It  is  11  miles  S.  E.  of 
Hochester,  and  40  E.  by  S.  of  London,  in  the  road  to  Can- 
terbnry. 

Sr  ITER,  *.  one  that  siJs.    A  bird  that  broods. 

SI'TTING,  *.  the  act  or  posture  of  sitting  on  a  seat.  A 
time  at  which  one  exhibits  himself  to  a  paniter.  A  meet- 
in;;  of  an  assembly.  A  time  during  which  one  sits  without 
rising.    Incubation. 

SITTING,  s.  (part,  of  Sit)  in  botany,  applied  to  the 
leaves  of  planis,  when  they  have  no  leaf-stalk,  as  in  fiic 
i»pear-mint  and  hound's  toiiguc ;  to  flowers,  when  they  iiavc 
«o  fruit-9ta)*(!,  ;s  in  the  luezcreoii. 
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Ski 

SITUATE,  a.  [from  titm,  Lat.]  placed  with  respect  to  any- 
thing else.    Placed. 

SITUATION,  *.  \titiut(i»n,  Fr.j  position  or  place  witfc 
respect  to  something  else.    Condition  or  state. 

SIX,  a.  [six.  Sax.  and  Fr.]  twice  three  ;  the  next  in  order 
after  live.  To  be  at  sixes  and  sevens,  is  to  be  in  a  state  of  dis- 
order, confusion  and  danger. 

SrXPENCE,  *.  a  silver  coin  valued  at  half  a  shilling,  or 
as  many  pence  as  its  name  expresses. 

SrxSCORE,  a.  six  times  twenty  ;  or  120, 

SIXTEE'N,  «.[*!>/««£,  Sax.]  six  and  ten. 

SIXTEE'NTH, «.  [sixteotha,  Sax.]  the  ordinal  of  sixteen^ 
or  the  ;ixth  after  the  tenth. 

SIX  '.''H,  a.  [sixta,  Sax.J  the  ordinal  of  six,  or  the  next  lu 
order  after  the  tifth. 

SIXTHLY,  ad.  in  the  sixth  placet 

SrXTlETH,  a.  [sixteogotlia,  "rSax.J  the  ordinal  of.si^tf, 
the  sixth  ten  times  repeated. 

SrXTY,  a.  [siitig.  Sax.]  six  times  ten. 

SIZE,  s.  [Jonuson  supposes  it  should  be  cise,  from  incisa,. 
Lat.  or  from  assise,  Fr.J  the  bulk  of  a  body  considered  as 
compared  with  that  of  another;  proportion;  bigness.  A 
settled  quantity  or  allowance.  Any  viscous  or  glutinous 
substance,  from  sisa,  Ilal. 

To  SIZE,  V.  a.  to  arrange  or  place  according  to  bulk. 
To  settle,  or  adjust.  To  besmear  with  any  viscous  or  glu- 
tinous substance. 

SrZER,  s.  an  inferior  scholar  in  Cambridge,  synonymous  - 
to  a  servitor  at  Oxford. 

SrZERS,i.see  Scissars. 

SI'ZY,  a.  viscous  or  glutinous. 

SKAIN,  or  SKEIN,  s.  [escaigne,  Fr.]  a  knot  of  thread  or 
silk. 

To  SK.\IT,  V.  n.  to  slide  on  the  ice  with  scates 

SKATE, ,  s.  [schadda,  Sax.]  a  flat  sea-fish.  A  kind  of  shoe, 
armed  with  iron,  and  used  in  sliding  on  the  ice  ;  written 
also,  .WaiV. 

SKEAN,  or  SKEEN,  s.  fir.  and  Erse.]  a  short  sword  or 
knife ;  a  dagger. 

SKE'LETON,  s.  [skeletos,  dry,  Gr.J  in  anatomy,  an  as- 
semblage of  all  the  bones  of  an  animal  cleared  from  their 
flesh,  and  disposed  in  their  natural  situation.  An  assem- 
blage or  compages  of  the  principal  parts. 

SKEP.  s.  [scephen,  to  draw,  Sax.J  a  sort  of  basket,  narrow 
at  the  bottom,  and  wide  at  the  top,  to  fetch  corn  in. 
With  the  Scotch,  the  repositories  where  the  bees'  lay  their 
honey. 

SKi'PTlCK,  or  SCE'PTIC,  i.  ffom  iTientomai,  to  de- 
liberate, Gr.J  one  who  doubts  or  pretends  to  doubt  of  ever  j 
■thing. 

SlvE'PTICAL,  orSCETTICAL,  a.  [from  sheptomai,  to 
deliberate,  Gr.J  belonging  to  a  sceptic  ;  pretending  to  doubt . 
of  everv  thing. 

SKETTICISM,  SCEPTICISM,  s.  [sceptieisme,   Fr.l  ? 
pretence,  or  profession  of  doubting  ©f  every  thing  ;  pyrrlio-  ■ 
riism. 

SKETCH,  J.  [^e/icrfii/a,  Lat.]  an  outline  or  rough  draught ; 
a  first  plan. 

To  SKETCH,  V.  a.  to  trace  the  outlines  of  a  picture.  To 
lay  <lown  a  rough  draught  or  plan. 

SKE'WER,  s.  ^sltere,  Dan.]  a  wooden  or  iron  pin,  used 
to  keen  meatin  form. 

To  SKE'WER,  V.  a.  to  sustain  with  skewers. 

SKIE,  or  Sky,  an  island  in  Scotland,  and  one  of  the 
largest  of  the  Western  Islands.    It  is  eo  miles  in  length,  and 
20  in  breadth,  and  divided  from  the  counties  of  Rcss  and  • 
Inverness,  ijy  a  narrow  channel,  35  miles  in  length,  and  10 
in  breadtii.    It  is  cut  into  a  great'  number  of  gulphs  and 
promontories,  and  there  arc  seven  high  monnluin»near  each 
other,  in  thr  middle  of  the  isUind.    The  valleys  are  fruit- 
ful in  pnstiucB,  and  produce  plenty  of  barley  and  oiils. . 
The  sea  about  it  is  •  full  of  fish,  p^rliculiirlv   cod   anil , 
ling;  and  there  are  surprisiua  shosk  of  hcriings  in  liia  ■ 
season, 
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*KTFF,  j».  \fsijiit/e,  Fr.  xcff/i/ia,  Lat.J  a  small  liglit  boat. 

SKILFCL,  (I.  Knowing;  ;  possessing  any  art ;  dexterous; 
8i)lo  ;  oxneiic'iiced. 

HKl'LFUJ^LY, arf.  willi  skill  ;  dexterously. 

SkJm  3.  {skil,  Isl.|  knowledge,  readiness  or  practise  in 
■afiy  itrl  ;  dexteiily  ;  artfulness.     Any  particular  art. 

SKI'LLKb,  a.  kaowiug  ;  dexterous;  acquainted  with. 

SKILLET,  s.  [ffj-cue/c^e.Fr.la  small  kettle  or  boiler. 
■  To  SK!M,  V.  a.  see  Scum. 

SKIMBLE-SKAMBLE,  a.  Mild ;  wandering.     A  cant 

■  W(j:d. 

SKIN,  s.[skind,  Dan.Jtbe  natural  covering  of  tbe  flesh. 

To  SKIN,  V.  a.  to  flay  or  strip  the  skin  off.    To  cover 
i»«h  skin.    Tocoverthesurface,  used  with  oner. 
'  SKINK,  s.  Jscejie,  Sax.  J  any  thing  potable.    Pottage. 

To  SK1\K,  V.  n.  [scencan,  Sax.J  to  serve  drink.  01- 
sotelc. 

1»K^J^^'\,  o.  consisting  only  of  skin  ;  thin;  lean. 

To  SKIP,  f.  71.  \sqiutiire,  Ital.]  to  fetch  quick  bounds  or 
leaps  ;  to  leap  up  or  pass  by  quick  ie^ps;  to  leap  for  joy. 
To  pass  without  notice.    Actively,  to  miss  or  pass. 

SKIP,  s.  a  light  le.Tp  or  bound. 

SKIPJACK,*  an  upstart. 

SKI'PPKR,  .t.  [scliipper,  Belg.]  the  master  of  a  Dutch  ship. 

SKI'PTON,  a  handsome  town  in  the  \V.  Riding  of  York- 
shire, seated  near  the  river  Aire,  but  almost  hid  among  the 
hills,  in  that  rough,  rocky  country  called  Craven,  41  miles 
S.  by  E.  of  Richmond,  and  231  N.  by.  W.  uf  London.  Lat. 
63.  65.  N.  Ion.  1.  4Q.  W. 

SKl'RMISH,  s.  [from  ys  and  carm,  the  shout  of  war,  Brit.] 
a  slight  engagement,  less  than  a  pitched  battle.  A  contest ; 
contention. 

To  SKl'RMISH,  V.  n.  [csearmoncher,  Fr.]  to  fight  in  small 
parties  without  coming  to  a  eeneral engagement. 

To  SKIRRE,  (sWr)  V.  a.  [perhaps  from  scir.  pure,  clean, 
Sax.l  fo  Kcour  ;  to  traverse  or  ramble  in  order  to  clear. 
Ncuterly,  to  scud  ;  to  scour;  to  run  in  haste. 

SKIRT,  s.  Ukiorte,  Swed.J  that  part  of  a  garment  which 
hangs  loose  below  the  waist.    The  edge  of  a  garment.    An 
.edge,  border,  margin,  extreme  p.Trt. 

To  SKIRT,  V.  a.  to  border  or  run  along  the  edge. 

SKI'TTISli,  o.  [shye,  Dan.  sc/iar,  Bclg.j  shv,  or  easily 
frighted.  Wanton  ;  volatile.  Changeable  ;  tickle.  Hasty, 
precipitate. 

SKONCF,,  s.  see  Sconce 

SKRF.EN,  3.  see  Screen. 

SKUE,  a.  (the  etymology  js  uncertain)  sidelong ;  oblique. 

SKULL,  4.  [skiola,  Isl.]  seeScLLL. 

SKY,  s.  [sky,  Dan. J  the  region  of  the  clouds.  The  hea- 
Ycns.     The  weather  ;  the  climate. 

SKY'LARK,  s.  a  lark  that  mounts  and  sings. 

SKYLIGHT,  {skyl't)  J.  p  window  which  lets  light  in 
through  the  ceiling. 

SLAB,  s.  a  puddle.  A  plane  of  etoru"..  "  A  marble 
slab."    An  outside  sappy  plank. 

To  SL A'BB  KR,  v.  n.  [slabticrm,  Belg.]  to  drivel ;  to  let  the 
spittle  fall  out  of  the  mouth.    To  shed  or  spill. 

SLA'BBY, «.  viscous  ;  thick.    Wet ;  floody  ;  plashy. 

SLACK,  a.  [slaec,  Sax.  slahm,  Isl. J  loose,  or  not  drawn 
tight.  Remiss,  careless,  or  not  diligent.  Slow,  apphed  to 
motion.    Weak,  or  not  holding  fast. 

To  SLACK,  or  SLA'CKEN,  v.  n.  to  be  remiss  or  negli- 
gent. To  fall  to  pieces,  or  crunilile  into  particles.  To 
crow  loose.  To  languish  ;  to  fail.  To  abate.  Actively, 
to  loosen.  To  remit.  To  ease  ;  to  mitigate.  To  relieve 
or  unbend,  applied  to  the  mind.  To  reduce  to  particles. 
To  withhold.     To  repress.    To  neglect. 

SLACK,  s.  a  coal  broken  into  small  parts ;  small  coal. 

SLA'CKLY,  ad.  loosely  ;  negligently ;  not  closely. 

SLA'CKN  ESS,  «.  want  of  tightness,  attention,  tendency, 
ior  force.     Slowness. 

SLACi,  s.  the  dross  of  raetal. 

SLA'IDBURN,  a  village  ia  the  W.  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
•6  wiles  W,  by  N.  of  Gisburn. 
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SLAIN,  part,  pass;  of  Slay. 

To  SLAKE,  V.  a.  [according  to  Skinner,  from  tlach ;  but 
rather  from  slouk,  Isl.  to  extinguish  ;>r  quench]  to  ciuench  or 
extinguish.  To  temper  with  water.  To  allay.  Neulerlj, 
to  grow  less  tight.     To  be  extinguished. 

To  SLAM,  (!.  tt.\scM^eii,  Belg.  |  to  slaughter  or  crush. 
Toflin«  a  door  to  with  violence.     A  low  word. 

To  SLA'NDER,  f.  a.  [from  etclaundrie,  Fr.J  to  speak  ill 
of  another  falsely  ;  to  belie. 

SLAWDER,  s.  a  false,  invectire  reproach.  A  disgrace. 
Disreputation ;  ill  name. 

SLA'NDEROUS,  a.  calumnious ;  utterbg  reproachful 
falsehoods. 

SLATSJDEROUSLY,  ad.  calumiiicusly ;  with  false  re. 
proach. 

SLANG,  preter.of  Sling. 

SLANT,  or  SLA'NTING,  a.  [perhaps  from  ilan^he,  a 
serpent,  Belg.]  oblique  ;  not  perpendicular  ;  not  direct ; 
skue. 

?   SLAP,  s.  [schlap,  Teut.]  a  blow  with  the  hand  open,  or 
ipmething  flat. 

To  SLAP,  V.  a.  to  strike  with  a  slap. 

To  SLASH,  V.  a.  [*.«-,  to  strike,  IsU  to  cut ;  to  wound 
with  long  cuts.  To  lash-;  to  whip.  Neuterly,  to  strike  at 
random  »vitl\  a  sword. 

SLASH,  s.  a  cut  or  wound.    A  cut  in  cloth. 

SLA  I'E,  s.  [perhaps  from  esrlate,  a  tile,  Fr.]  a  gray  foi- 
sile  stone,  which  easily  slits  into  thin  pieces,  and  is  used  tw 
cover  houses,  or  to  write  on. 
-To  SLATE,  V.  a.  to  cover  a  roof  with  slate. 

SL.A'TER,  s.  one  who  covers  with  slates  or  tiles. 

SLATTERN,*.  [j/a<«!,  Swed.l  a  woman  wk»  is  negli- 
gent and  slovenly  in  lier  dress. 

SLAVE,  s.  \fselave,  Fr.  It  is  said  to  have  its  original  from 
the  Slavi  or  Sclavcmians,  subdued  and  sold  by  the  Vene- 
tians] one  taken  pvisoMer  in  war,  or  bought  and  obliged  to 
se-ve  a  person  during  life.    A  bondman  ;  a  bondmaid. 

To  SLAVE,  f.  H.  fo  drudge ;  to  moil ;  to  toil. 

SL.WER,  s.  [slafa,  hi.  salita,  Lat.]  spittle  running  from 
the  mouth  ;  drivel. 

To  SLAVER,  f.  n.  [see  SlabekrJ  to  be  smeared  with 
spittle.  To  let  spittle  drop  from  the  mouth';  to  driveU 
Actively,  to  smear  with  spittle. 

SLA'V'ERY,  J.  the  condition  of  a  person  who  has  lost  bis 
liberty.    Servitude;  bondage. 

SLAU'GHTER,  (the  ^k  is  mute  in  this  word  and  its  de- 
rivatives) s.  [onslaught,  fiax.]  destruction  by  the  sword, 
including  the  idea  of  multitude.  Massacre;  butchery; 
carnage. 

To  SLAU'GHTER,  t..  a.  to  massacre  ;  to  kill:  to  slav. 

SLAUGHTERHOUSE,  *.t!i*house  in  which  beasts  are 
killed  for  the  butcher. 

SLAUGHTEROUS,  a.  destructive  ;  murderous. 

SLAVISH,  a.  mean  ;  base  ;  servile  ;  dependent. 

To  SLAY,  ».  a.  preter.  slew,  part.  pass,  slain  ;  [sUan,  Sax. 
f/o/mn,  Goth.J  fokill  ;  to  put  to  death  ;  to  butcher. 

SLEA'FORD,  a  town  in  Lincolnshire,  with  a  market  on 
Monday.  It  is  a  large  w«ll-built  place,  well  inhabited.  It 
is  115  miles  N.  of  Loudon. 

SLE'.AZY,  {slei:y)  a.  [slM,  Sax.]  weak,  or  wanting  sub- 
stance. 

SLED,  s.  [slad,  Dart,  sledde,  Belg.]  a  carriage  drawn 
without  wheels- 

SLEDGE,  s.  [sleec;.  Sax.  sleggia,  Isl.]a  large  heavy  ham- 
mer. A  carriage  without  wheels,  or  with  very  small  ones ; 
more  properly  skd. 

SLEEK,  a.  [j/fycA,  Belg.]  smooth  ;  glossy  ;  nitid  ;  po- 
lished. 

To  SLEEK  V.  a.  to  comb  smooth  and  e»en.  To  render 
soft,  smooth,  or  glossy. 

SLEEKLY,  ad.  smoothly ;  glossily. 

To  SLEEP,  f.  «.  preter.  and  part.  pass.  »hpt ;  [sleepan. 
Sax.  ilepen,  Goth,  tlaepen,  Belg.]  to  take  one's  rest,  by  a 
suspeu&iou  of  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind.'  To  rest  or  Ue 


motioiiloss.    To  live  witliout  care  or  thought,,  followed  by 
over.    To  be  inattentive.    Figuratively,  to  be  dead. 

SLEEV,  t.[slirp,  Sax.]  that  slate  wherein  the  body  seems 
perfectl.v  at  rest,  and  external  objects  act  on  the  org«'i3  of 
sense.  Without  exciting  their  usual  sensations. 

SLEKTINESS,  s.  drowsiness;  disposition  to  sleep;  in- 
abihtv  to  keep  awake. 

SLEE  Pl.liSS,  a.  w  ithout  sleeping  ;  wanting  sleep. 

SLEETY,  a.  drowsy,  or  disposed  to  sleep.  Not  awake. 
Causing  sleeping  ;  soporiferous  ;   narcotic  ;   souiiiiferoui. 

SLEET,  s.  [periiaps  from  tkt,  Dan.]  small  hail  or  snow 
falling  in  sin"le  particles,  intermixed  with  rain. 

To  SLEET,  V.  n.  to  snow  in  small  particles,  intermixed 
with  Fain. 

SLEEVE,  J.  {slif.  Sax.]  that  part  of  a  garment  which 
covers  the  arms.  A  knot  or  skain.  "  The  niveli'd  shcve  of 
care."  Shak.  Tolqj^gh  in  one's  sleeve,  is  to  iaugh  at  Kiiotlier 
unknown  to  him ;  from  shave,  Belg.  a  cover.  To  hang  on 
one's  sleeve,  is  to  be  depenrlciit.     A  lisli. 

SLKE'VF.LE.SS,  a.  wanting  sleeves ;  without  sleeves. 
Wanting  propriety  ;  uiireusoualiU' ;  j.jioundlcss  ;  foolish.^ 

SLEIGHT.  (#fit)  J.  [slagd,  tunning,  Isi.)  an  artful  trick. 
Sleight  ofltnmi,  the  tricks  or  liexterity  of  a  juggler. 

SLE'NDEU,  n.  \sliniler,  Belg.]  thin,  or  suuill  iu  circum- 
ference.   Small  in  ihe  waist.    Slight;  not  bulky  or  strong. 
Small,  or  sparing;  less  than  enough. 
,    SLK'NDERLY,  ail  without  bulk  ;  slightly;  nieanlv. 

SLE'NDERNESS,  i,  thinness;  slightness;  want  of  bulk 
or  strength.     Want  of  plenty. 

SLEPT,  the  preter.  of  Sleep. 

SLE'SWICK.  the  duchy  of,  or  S.  Jutland,  is  about  100 
miles  long,  and  60  broad."  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  N. 
Jutland  ;  on  the  E.  by  the  Baltic  Sea;  on  IheS.  by  Ilolstcin; 
and  on  I  he  W.  by  the  Ocean.  It  contains  14  cities,  17 
towns,  13  castles," 278  parishes,  1480  villagbs,  162  farms, 
lie  water-mills,  aud  106  gentlemen's  seats.  It  is  a  plea- 
sant, fertile,  populous  country,  aud  belongs  to  the  king  of 
Denmark. 

SLEW,  preter.of  Slay. 
.    To  SLEY,  ».n.  to  part  or  twist  into  threads. 
'    To  SLICE,  V.  n.  \slitan.  Sax.]  to  cut  into  flat  pieces,  or 
parts.    To  cut  or  divide. 

SLICE,  t.  [slite.  Sax.]  a  broad  piece  cut  off.  A  broad 
bead  fixed  in  a  handle  ;  a  peel ;  a  spE-lu!a. 

SLID,  preter.  of  Slide. 

To  SLIDE,  ».  n.  preter.  slid,  part.  pass.  sZ«tfcn ;  \sli(lan. 
Sax.  slijden,  Belg.]  to  pass  along -^mootiily  ;  to  slip;  to 
glide.  To  move  without  lifting  up  the  feel.  To  pass  un- 
noticed. To  pass  inadvcrfeutty-,  to  pass  insensibly  from 
good  to  bad.    Actively,  to  put  imperceptiblv,  used  with  in. 

SLIDE,  *.  a  smooth  and  easy  passage.  A  smooth  path 
worn  on  the  ice  bv  sliding.    A  slow  even  course. 

SLIDER,  s.  he'ihat  slides. 

SLIGHT,  {sin)  «.  [sUcht,  Belg.]  small ;  inconsiderable  ; 
worthless.  VVeak  ;  not  tojeut ;  not  important.  Foolish. 
Negligent.     Flimsy ;  tliin. 

SLIGHT,  (*/(<)*•  contempt;  neglect;  act  of  scorn.  An 
artifice.    Sleight. 

To  SLIGH  r,  {silt)  V.  a.  to  neglect  or  contemn  ;  to  dis- 
regard.   To  treat  or  perform  carelessly.    To  rlirow  ;  to 
fling.    To  demolish  ;  to  overthrow,  from  sUs^hteu,  Belg. 
.  SLrfnn'LY,(/rf.  negligently  ;  scornfully;  weakly. 

;  SLl'fJHTMESS,  (shtuess)  t.  weakness.    Negligence. 

SLI'CjO,  a  county  of  Ireland  in  the  province  of  Connaujiht, 
about 3'2  miles  in  length,  and  29  in  its  greatest  breadth; 
bounded  on  the  W.  by  Mayo  ;  on  llie  N.  and  N.  W.  by  the 
Atlantic;  on  the  E.  by  Leitrim  ;  on  the  .S.  E.  S.  and  S.  W. 
by  Roscommon  and  Mayo.  It  contains  3.9  parishes,  abunt 
11,500  houses,  and  60,00))  inhabitants.  Sligo  is  the  only 
town  of  consequence.  There  are,  however,  some  consi- 
derable villages,  in  which  the  linen  nuinnfacture  Uourishei. 
The  soil  is  in  some  parts  good,  in  others  coarse,  and  towards 
the  coast,  boggy. 
SLIGO,  a  town,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  the  same 
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name,  is  seated  on  a  river  that  runs  into  a  bay  of  the  sqfflc 
name,  navigable  for  vessels  of  1200  tons,  up  to  the  quays.  • 
It  has  a  considerable  trade ;  the  nimiber  of  houses  in  1788 
was  916,  and  the  number  of  inhabitants  about  8000.    It  ii 
26  mil.s  N.  N.  E.  of  Killala,  and  94  N.  N.  W.  of  Dublin. 
SLl'LY,  ad.  cunningly  ;  with  subtle  covcrtness. 
SLI.M,  a.  slender ;  'bin.    A  cant  word. 
SLIME,  s.  [slim.  Sax.  sligm,  Belg.J  viscous  mire ;  any 
glutinous  substance. 
SLI'MINESS,  s.  viscosity  ;  glutinous  matter. 
SLl'MY,  a.  viscous  ;  glutinous.    Overspread  with  slime. 
SLING,  s.  [slitti^'in.  Sax.  stinpn,  Belg.]  a  kind  of  weapon 
made  with  a  strap  and  two  strings,  by  which  a  body  is  cast 
at  a  distance,  by  jerking  it  and  loosing  one  of  the  strings. 
A  bandage  worn  to  support  a  broken  limb.    An  utensil  for 
carrying  casks,  &c.     A  stroke  or  blow. 

To  SLI N  G,  V.  a.  to  throw  by  a  sling.  To  hang  loosely  by 
a  siring.    To  move  or  raise  by  means  of  a  rope  and  crane. 

To  SLINK,  V.  n.  preter.  slunk ,-  [slin^an,  to  creep,  Sax.J  ' 
to  sneak,  or  steal  out  of  the  way.    Actively,  to  miscarry  of. 
A  low  word. 

To  SLIP, u.  H.  [slipan,  Sax.  slippen,  Belg.]  to  slide  ;  not  to  ' 
tread  firm.  To  move  or  fly  unexpectedly  out  of  its  place. 
To  slide  ;  to  glide.  To  move  slily  or  unnerccived  ;  to  slinkl 
To  fall  into  a  fault  or  error.  To  creep  ny  ove.- sight.  To 
escape  the  memory.  Actively,  to  convey  secretly.  To  lose 
by  negligence.  To  escape  from  ;  to  leave  slily.  To  sepa- 
rate twigs  from  a  tree  by  tearing  them  oft".  To  let  loose. 
To  Ihr-ow  ott  any  restraint.    To  pass  over  negligently. 

SLIP,  s.  the  act  of  slipping;  a  false  step.    An  error  or 
mistake.    .A  twig  torn  from  the  main  sloclt.    A  leash  or 
string  in  which  a  dog  is  held.    An  escaj*.    A  long  narrow 
piece.    A   narrow  gallery  on  the  sides  of  the   theatre. 
Among  shipbuilders,  a  place  lying  with  a  gradual  descent 
on  the  banks  of  a  river,  convenient  for  shipbuilding. 
SLIT  BOARD,  s.  a  board  sliding  in  grooves. 
SLIPKNOT,  s.  a  bow  knot ;  a  knot  easily  untied. 
SLITPER,  S.9  shoe,  sometin)es  without  a  hind  quarter. 
In  botany,  the  eypripedium  of  Linmeus.    The  British  spe- 
cies is  calle.d  the  ladies-slipper. 

SLITPftRlNESS,  s.  the  state  or  qualit"  of  being 
sbpperv. 

Sr.rPPERY,  «.  [siipur.  Sax.  sh'peri^,  Swed.j  smooth, glib; 
not  aflording  firm  footing.  Hard  to  hold  or  keep  ;  lubrii 
cous.    Uncertain.    Fickle.    Unchaste. 

To  SLIT,  I',  a.  preter.  and  part.  pass.  s/i>,  and  slitted  ,■  . 
[sliian,  Sax.1  lo  cut  lengthwise. 
SLIT,  jr.  t.5/i«.  Sax  I  a  long  cut,  or  narrow  opening. 
To  SLIVE,  or  SLf  VER,  (sliver)  v.  a.  ]sli/ah.  Sax.]  to  spbt ;  . 
to  divide  longv.ise  ;  totear  off  lengthwise. 
SLI'VEK,  (sliver)  s.  a  slit ;  a  large  piece  cut  off. 
SLOBBER,^.    See  Slabber. 
'J'o  SLOCK,  I),  n.  [slochen,  Swed.]  to  slack  ;  to  quench. 
SLOE,  s.  'sla,  Sax,  tlaae,  Dan.]  the  fruit  of  the  black' 
thoin 

bLOT.TREE,  s.  a  shrub,  called  also   blackthorn,  and  ' 
scrags.    The  wood  is  hard  and  tough,  ami  is  formed  into  ■ 
teeth  for  rakes,  and  walking-;-ticks.     The  fruit  bruised  and 
put  into  wine  gives  it  a  beautiful  red  colour,  and  a  pleasant 
sub-acid  rouglfncss.  .\n  tnfiisicm  of  a  handful  of  the  flowers 
is  a  safe  and  easy' purge.     Letters  written  upon  linen  and 
woollen  w  it!)  the  juice  of  the  fruit  will  not  wash  out.    Th6 
fruit  is  not  ripetill  Octol)eror  November. 
SLOOP,  s.  a  small  ship  with  one  mast. 
To-ALOP,  r.  a.  to  drink  grossly  and  greedily.    To  spill  i 
or  waste  liquor  idly 

SLOP,  s,\stop,  Sax.j  a  pair  of  frowsers  or  open  breeches;  . 
Mean  and  vile  liquor  of  any  kind. 

SLOPE,  a.  [j/ap,  lax,  Bel",  according  to  Skinnerl  oblique  ; 
declivous.;  aicUvous;  applied  to  any    risin/  surface,  ac- 
cording to  the  angle  it  makes  with  the  plani-  of  the  horizon.^ 
SLOPI'"',  s.  an  (Clique  dir»>ction,  or  declining  surface. 
To  SLOPE, r.  a.  to  form  or  sluipe  obliquely.    Ncuterijl , 
to  decline,  «;t  teud  to  declivity. 
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•ST.OTKNESS,  s.  ohliquity  ;  declirity.-. 

SLO'PPY,a.    See  Slop.    Miry  ;  wet;  slabhy. 

To  SLOT,  V.  a.  Uhighcn,  Bels-]  to  strike  or  clash  Iiard. 
■    SLOT,*,  islod,  Isl.J  the  traciv  of  a  deer. 

SLOTI{,i.lifow</i,  Sax.]  slowness;  tardiness.  Idleness; 
laziness.  In  zoology,  a  South  American  animal,  which 
moves  so  ilowly  as  scarcely  to  travel  a  bow  shot  in  15  days. 
Synon.  SIctli  and  laziness  are  Toluntary;  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  sloth  implies  utter  inactivity,  and  absolute 
aversion  to  work;  laziness,  an  inclination,  but  a  fear  of 
trouble  and  fatigue  ;  whereas  sluggishness  is  often  involun- 
tary, proceedin,:^  sometimes  from  constitution,  and  is  dis- 
covered by  its  dull,  heavy  method  of  acting.  Industry  is 
the  reverse  of  sluth;  activity,  of  laziness;  expedition,  of 
th'^sishjtess. 

SLOTHFUL,  a.  idle,  lazy,  sluggish,  inactive,  indolent, 
dull  of  motion. 

SLOTHFULNESS,,*.  idleness;  laziness;  inactivity.      ^ 

SLOUCH,  s.  formerly  spelt  sloach ;  \sloff',  stupid,  I)an.  ] 
a  downcast  look.  A  person  who  has  an  ungainly,  heavy, 
clownish  look. 

To  SLOUCH,  V.  n.  to  have  a  downcast  clownish  look. 

SLO'VKN,  J.  [y.'/i/ni,  nasty,  shabby,  Brit,  sloef,  Bdg.]  z. 
man  who  has  no  regard  to  neatness  or  cleanness  of  dress. 

SLO'VENLINESS,  t.  indecent  negligence  of  dress ;  .neg- 
lect of  cleanliness. 

SLO'VENLY,  a.  negligent  of  dress,  neatness,  or  cleanli- 
ness. 

SLO'VENLY.arf.  in  a  coarse  inelegant  manner. 

'PLOUGH,  {slvff)  s.[stog.  Sax.]  a  deep  miry  place  ;  a 
hole  full  of  dirt.  The  skin  which  a  serpent  has  cast  oft". 
The  foul  part  of  a  sole. 

SLOU'GHY,  a.  miry  ;  boggy;  muddy. 

SLOW,  {slo)  a.  [slaw,  or  sleaw,  Sax.J  wanting  swiftness, 
'applied  to  motion.     Late,  applied  to  time.     Dull,  or  inac- 
tive.   Not  easily   provoked.    In  composition,  it  has  the 
sense  of  an  adverb. 

SLOAVLY,  ad.  not  speedily  ;  not  soon  ;  sluggishly. 

SLCWNESS,  f.  want  of  velocity  ;  dulness  to  admit  con- 
viction ;  dilatoriness;  deliberation. 

SLO;W-WORM,  *.  [slauyrm,  Sax.]  the  blind  worm  ;  a 
small  viper,  whose  sting  is  venomous,  but  scarcely  mortal. 

To  SLU'BBEK,  v.  o.  Jperhaps  from  Inbber,  or  slobbcr\  to  do 
any  thins  in  an  imperiect  or  lazy  manner,  or  with  idle 
hurry.    To  stain  pr  daub.    To  cover  in  a  coarse  manner. 

SLUDGE,  s.  mire,  or  dirt  mixed  with  water. 

SLUG,  i.  [iZiig-,  a  glutton,  Dan.]  an  idle,  heavy,  sleepy, 
and  lazy  person ;  a  drone.  An  obstruction.  Aslowcreep- 
mg  snad.  An  oval  or  cylindrical  piece  of  metal  shot  from 
a  gun,  from  sleeg.  Sax.  a  hammerhead. 

To  SLUG,  V.  n.  to  be  lazy  ;  to  move  slowly ;  to  play  the 
drone. 

SLU'GG ARD,  (slug.ard)  s.  an  idler ;  a  person  too  much 
given  to  sleep  and  laziness  ;  a  drone. 

SLU'GCiISH,  {slug  ish)  a.  dull ;  lazy ;  drowsy ;  slothful ; 
slow;  insipid;  idle;  inert;  inactive. 

SLU'GGSIHNESS,  (sliig-ishness)  a.  sloth ;  laziness;  dul- 
ness ;  inertness  ;  inactivity. 

SLUICE,  (since)  s.  [sluyse,  Belg.  ichcsa,  Ital.]  a  Watergate  ; 
floodgate  ;  vent  for  water  that  is  pent  up. 

To  SLUICE,  (since)  V.  a.  to  let  out  by  floodgates.  To 
wet  with  a  large  quantity  of  water. 

SLU'ICY,  a.  i'M'wii  in  streams  as  from  a  sluice  or  flood- 
gate.    "  Stuicji  raia."  Dryrl. 

To  SLU'MBER,  r.  «.  [slumefon.  Sax.  sluymeren,  Belg.]  to 
sleep  slightly  or  imperfectly.  Figuratively,  to  be  in  a  state 
of  negligence.  Actively,  to  lay  to  sleep.  To  stun,  to 
stupifv. 

SLUMBER,  t.  light  and  imperfect  sleejj. 

SLUNG,  the  preter.  and  part.  pass,  of  SliNG. 

SLUNK,  the  preter.  and  part.  pass,  of  Slink. 

To  SLUR,  t>.  a.  \sloorig,  nasty,  Belg.]  to  sully  ;  to  daub  ; 
to  soil ;  to  contaminate  ;  to  bespatter.    To  pass  lightly  ;  to 
.fcaulk  or  miss.    To  diraf ;  to  trick. 
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SLUR.i.  a  feint  reproach ;  a  disgrace  ;  a  slight. 

SLUT,  s.  \slodde,  'Belg.l  a  woman  who  regards  neither 
cleanliness  or  decency  in  dress  or  business.  A  slattern  ;  a 
nasty,  dirty  drab. 

SLY,  «.i»/jM,  deceitful.  Sax.]  secretly  insidious,  or  mali- 
cious ;  meanly  artful.    Crafty  ;  cunning  ;  subtle. 

SLY'NESS,  s.  the  quality  of  being  designingly  artful. 
SeeSLiNESS. 

To  SMACK,  V.  n.  \smtBchttn,  Sax.  tmacken,  Belg.]  to  have 
a  taste.  To  make  a  noise  by  the  sudden  separation  of  the 
lips  after  having  pressed  them  strongly  together.  To  kiss 
so  as  to  be  heard.  Actively,  to  make  to  emit  a  quick  and 
smart  noise. 

SMACK,  *.  [smaeck,  Belg.]  a  taste,  or  savour.  A  smajl 
quantity.  Aluudkiss.  A  smart  and  sharp  noise.  A  small 
siiip,  from  snarca.  Sax.  or  sneckra,  Isl. 

SMALL,  (the  a  is  pron.  broad  in  this  word  and  its  follow- 
ing compounds  ;  as  smaidl)  a.  [small.  Sax.  srnal,  Belg.]  little 
in  size,  quantity,  quality,  imi>ortanc.e,  or  value.  Slender, 
minute,  petty.    Weak,  not  strong. 

SMA'LLAGE,  s.  in  botany,  a  plant,  whose  root,  in  me- 
dicine, is  one  of  the  great  openers.  It  is  very  good  ia  gross 
constitutions  and  iiiliirctions  of  the  lungs,  especially  if  eat 
with  oil  and  mustard ;  it  may  be  agreeably  mixed  with 
salads. 

SMA'LLCOAL,  *.  little  wood  coals  used  in  lighting 
fires,  &c. 

SMA'LLCRAFT,  s.  a  little  vessel  below  the  rank  of  a 
iship. 

SMA'LLNESS,  s.  littleness  ;  want  of  bulk  or  strength. 

SM  A'LLFOX,  s.  a  contagious  disease,  consisting  of  a 
general  eruption  of  pustules  tending  1o  suppuration,  and 
accompanied  with  a  fever. 

SMALT,  s.  a  beautiful  blue  substance,  produced  from 
two  parts  of  zafire  being  fused  with  three  parts  common 
salt,  and  one  part  potash. 

SMA'RAGDINE,  a.  [smamgdiims,  Lat.]  made  of  eme- 
rald. 

SMA'RDEN,  a  town  in  Kent,  by  the  Medway,  6  miles 
S.  of  Lenham,  10  miles  S.  E.  of  Maidstone,  and  06  S.  E.  of 
London.    Market  on  Friday. 

SMART,  s.  [smert,  Belg.  smarta,  Swed.J  a  quick,  sharp, 
and  pungent  pain,  applied  both  to  the  body  and  mind. 

To  SMART,  v.n,  [stnerten,  Rtlg.  tmeortan,  Sax.J  to  feel  a 
quick  and  lively  pain,  either  of  body  or  mind. 

SMART,  n.  causing  a  sharp  pain  ;  pungent.  Quick  ;  viva- 
cious, vigorous,  lively,  active,  sharp.    Brisk;  witty;  acute. 

SMART,  s.  a  person  atfecting  briskness  and  vivacity. 
A  cant  word. 

SMARTLY,  arf.  sharply  ;  briskly;  wittily. 

SMA'RTNESS,  s.  the  quality  of  being  smart ;  quickness 
vigour. 

SMATCH,  s.  [corrupted  from  smack]  a  taste,  twang, 
tincture.    Also  a  bird. 

To  SM  A  TrER,  v.  n.  to  have  a  slight  taste,  or  superficial 
knowledge.    To  talk  ignorantly  or  superficially. 

SMA'TTER,*.  imperfect  or  superficial  knowledge. 

SMATTERER,  s.  one  who  has  a  slight  or  supei-ficial 
knowledge. 

To  SM  EAR,  (smeer)  v.  n.  [smeran,  Sas.  smeerea,  Belg.]  to 
spread  with  any  thing  viscous  or  [adhesive.  To  soil ;  to 
besmear  ;  to  contaminate. 

SMEGMATIC,  s.  ffiom,  smegma,  soap,  Gr.]  soapy  ;  de- 
tersive. 

To  SMELL,  V.  n.  to  affect  the  nostrils  ;  to  have  a  parti- 
cular scent;  to  have  a  particular  tincture  of  any  qualily  ; 
to  practise  the  act  of  smelling  ;  to  exercise  sagacitv.  Ac- 
tively, to  deceive  or  discover  by  the  nose  ;  to  find.out  by 
mental  sagacitv. 

SMELL,  s.  the  sense  of  which  the  nose  is  the  organ. 
Scent;  power  of  affecting  the  nose. 

SME  LLEU,  s.  one  who  smells. 

SMliLT,  the  preter.  and  pail.  pass,  of  Smell. 
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'I'oSMELT,  ».  «r.  [smelten,  Belg.  smaktc,  Isl.J  lo  melt  ore,  s* 
as  to  extract  the  metal. 

SMELT,  t.  a  small  fish  of  a  very  beautiful  form  and 
colour,  aud  ettcenicd  a  delicacy.  It  h  cumiuou  in  our 
»cas,  ami  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe. 

SME'LTER,  s.  one  who  melts  ore. 

To  SMERK,  or  SMIRK,  ».  a.  \smerciau.  Sax.]  to  smile  ; 
to  look  cheerfully,  or  wantonly. 

SMl'CKET,  t.  a  woman's  shift. 

To  SMILE,  r.  n.[simu/leu,  Belg.|  to  look  pleasant.  To 
express  slight'  or  disdain.  To  look  with  an  eye  of 
favour. 

SMILE,  *.  a  look  of  pleasure  or  kindness;  a  slight  cou- 
tnction  of  the  face. 

To  SMIRCH,  ».  a.  to  cloud  ;  to  dusk  ;  to  soil. 

To  SM  IRK,  V.  a.  to  look  atfectedly  soft  or  kind. 

To  SMITE,  f.  a.  [pret.  smote,  part.  pass,  smk  or  smitten; 
smhan.  Sax.  tmijten,  Belg.]  to  strike  ;  to  kill ;  to  affiicl  ;  to 
bliist ;  to  aflect  with  any  passion  ;  to  destroy ;  to  chasten. 
Neutcilv,  to  strike.    "  The  kncei  smite  together."  Nahum, 

S.M  i  TER,  s.  one  who  smites. 

SMITH,  t.  \snnth.  Sax.  tmeth.  Tent,  stnid,  Belg.]  one  wlio 
fcrjjcs  with  a  hammer  ;  one  who  works  in  metals.  A  per- 
son  who  makes  or  etl'eets  anv  thinjj. 

SMITHERY,  or  SMITHY,  *.  [strnt/uhe.  Sax.],  the  shop 
of  ;i  smith. 

SMITTEN,  part.  pass,  of  Smite. 

SMOCK,  s.  \smoc,  Sax.J  the  under  linen  garment  of  a 
woman.  Used  ludicrously  for  any  thing  belonging  parti- 
culiirlv  to  a  woman. 

SMO'CKFACED,  «.  pale-faced ;  having  an  effeminate 
face. 

SMOKE,  or  SMOAK,  j.  \smoock,  Belg.  sviec,  or  smoce. 
Sax.]  the  sooty  or  blackish  cloud  which  ascends  from  any 
thing  burniug. 

To  SMOKE,  V.  n.  to  emit  a  dark  cloud,  exhalation,  or  va- 
pour by  heiit.  Figuratively,  to  burn  or  be  kindled.  To 
move  with  such  rapidity  as  lo  raise  dust  or  smoke.  To  use 
tobacco  in  a  pipe.  To  suffer  ;  to  be  punished.  Actively, 
to  scent  by,  or  dry  in,  smoke.  To  smell  or  find  out.  To 
sueer  or  ridicule  to  one's  fijce. 

SMO'KY,  a.  emitting  or  having  the  appearance  of 
smoke. 

SMOLENSKO,  a  city  of  Russia,  capital  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  same  name.  It  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
fxtrair^miiry  cities  in  the  world,  is  situated  on  the  banks  of 
the  Dnieper,  and  extends  over  two  mountains  and  the  valley 
between  them.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls ."30  feet  high  and 
16  thick  ;  the  lower  part  of  them  is  built,  of  stone,  the 
npper  of  brick,  and  their  circumference  is  four  miles  and 
three  quarters.  They  are  surmounted  by  towers  three 
itories  high,  placed  at  the  angles,  between  which  are  others 
ofa  smaller  size  ;  and  in  the  plain,  the  walls  are  surrounded 
by  a  deep  ditch.  The  bouses  are  mostly  of  wood,  and  little 
better  than  cottages  ;  they  are  only  of  one  story,  except  a 
few  scattered  here  and  there,  which  are  dignitied  with  the 
title  of  palaces.  The  city  is  divided  through  its  whole 
length  by  one  straight,  paved  street,  the  others  are  cir- 
cular, and  floored  with  planks.  The  cathedral  stands  on  an 
cmisieiice,  where  there  is  a  view  of  the  whole  city.  The 
alternate  rising  aud  sinking  of  the  walls  from  the  inequality 
of  the  grouno,  Iheir  Gotliic  architecture,  and  grotesque 
towers,  the  steeples  rising  above  the  trees,  which  conceal 
the  houses  from  the  sight,  the  gardens,  meadows,  and  corn- 
lields,  within  the  walls,  all  together  form  one  of  the  most 
singular,  picturesque,  aud  varied  prospects.  Notwithstand- 
ing its  extent,  it  contains  only  about  4000  inhabitants,  and 
kas  no  manufactures,  but  carries  on,  with  Daiilztc,  Riga, 
and  the  Ukraine,a  prettv  considerable  tratiic  in  linen,  hemp, 
honey,  wax,  leather,  furs,  <S.'c.  It  is  197  miles  N.  E.  of 
Novogrodcck,  and230N.  ofKiow.  Lat.  54.60.  N.  Ion.  31. 
22.  E. 

^  S.VIOOrH,  a.  [smoeih,  Sax.J  even  on  the  surface  ;  level. 
Flowins  ;   soft ;    sleek.'    Globsy,     Equal.    Without  any 


bounds  or  jerks,  applied  to  motion.  Mild,  coiirtcoiw. 
adulatory,  affable,  soothing.  Syn.on.  That  which  is  not 
rough  is  smooth ,-  that  which  is  free  from  either  hollows  or 
risings  is  level. 

To  SMOOTH,  II.  a.  to  level,  or  make  even  on  the  surface. 
To  free  from  obstructions.  To  free  I'rom  harshness,  applied 
to  sound.  To  work  into  a  soft  uniform  mass.  To  palli- 
ate or  soften,  applied  to  excuse.  To  calm  or  mollify.  To 
ease.    To  flatter  ;  to  soften  with  bandishraents. 

SMOOTHLY,  arf. evenly;  not  roughly.    Readily. 

SMOOTHNESS,  «. evenness  on  the  surface;  sottqcssof 
speech. 

SMOTE,  preter.  of  Smite. 

To  SMOTHER,  f.  a.  [svwran,  Sax.]  to  suffocate  by 
smoke,  by  the  exclusion  of  air,  or  by  the  oppression  of  some- 
thing w  hich  hinders  a  person  from  brcathi.ig.  FigurativeJy, 
to  suppress.  Neuterly,  to  smoke  without  vent.  To  6e 
suppressed  or  kept  close. 

SMO'THER,  s.  a  great  Tapour,  smoke,  or  thick  dust. 

SMOULDERING,  orSMOU'LDRY,  part.  a.  [swoel,  hot, 
Belg.l  hurningand  smoking  for  want  of  vent. 

SMUG,  a.  [s7niieli,  dress,  Belg.]  nice  ;  spruce  ;  dressed, 
with  affected  niceness,  but  without  elegance. 

To  SMU'GtiLl'l,  {smugl)  V.  a.  [snwckelen,  Belg.]  to  import 
<iT  export  goods  without  paying  tlie  customs. 

SMU'GGLKR,  s.  one  who  imports  or  exports  goods 
witlvout  paying  the  customs. 

SMUT,  *.  [sniitia,  Sax.  svietle,  Belg.]  a  spot  made  with 
soot  or  coal.  Blackness  gathered  on  corn ;  mildew.  Im- 
modest liniguage ;  obscenity. 

To  SMU'i",  r.  a.  to  stiiin  or  mark  with  seot  or  coal.  T» 
taint  w  ith  mildew.    Neuterly,  to  gather  smut. 

To  SMUTCH,  V.  a.  to  blacken  with  suioke. 

SMU  Tn NESS,  «.  soil  from  smoke.    Obsceneness. 

SMUTTY,  a.  black  with  smoke  or  coal;  tainted  with 
mildew  ;  obscene,  immodest. 

SMY'IINA,  a  sea  port  town  of  Natolia,  in  Asiatic  Turkey, 
and  one  of  the  largest  and  richest  places  of  the  Levant.  It 
was  built  by  the  Lolians,  and  was  a  famous  city  as  early  as 
the  time  ot  Homer,  A.  M.  3000.  About  the  time  of  our 
Saviour's  birth,  it  was  one  of  the  most  wealthy  and  populous 
cities  in  Lesser  Asia ;  nor,  except  Ephesus,  was  any  nioro 
honoured  and  favoured  by  the  Romans.  The  commodities 
brought  here  for  exportation  are,  thread  made  of  goat's  hair, 
silk,  cotton  yarn,  cotton  in  bags,  various  kinds  of  drugs,  and 
all  sorts  of  carpets.  A  Christian  church  was  planted  here 
very  early;  and  whatever  persecution  they  suffered  from 
lews  or  Gentiles,  they  maintained  the  Christian  faith  witU 
such  exactness,  that  in  the  divine  epistle  sent  them  hy  John, 
there  is  not  a  sentence  of  reproof  butof  praise  and  direction, 
Jiev.  ii.  8, 9,  10  ;  and  ever  since,  Christianity  has  continued 
in  this  place.  It  is  the  see  of  3  bishops,  one  Greek,  the  other 
Latin,  and  the  third  Armenian.  This  city  is  about  4  miles 
in  circumference.  It  is  183  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Constantino- 
ple. Lat.  S8. 28.  N.  Ion.  27. 2.5.  E. 
SNACK,  iJfrom  snaicli^  a  share  ;  a  portion. 
SNA'FFLE,  {siiaji)  s.  \si:ai:el,  the  nose,  Belg.]  a  bridle 
which  crosses  the  nose. 

SNAG,  s.  a  jag,  or  sharp  protuberance.  A  tooth  left 
by  itself,  or  standing  out  beyond  the  rest. 

"SNAIL,  s.  [siweif!,  Sax.'swf^e/,  Belg.  |  a  slimy,  slow,  creep- 
ing animal,  otwhicii  there  arc  two  sorts,  the  naked  aiiil  the 
shelled.  Figuratively,  a  slow  or  sluggish  person :  a  drone. 
SNAI'LSHELL,  s.  in  botany,  the  me<lica"o  of  Lini.tTitis. 
Tlierc  are  three  British  species.  _  The  genus  luis  derived  its 
namefraui  the  curious  construction  of  its  secdvessei. 

SNAITH,  a  town  in  the  W.  Riding  of  Y<irkshire,  with  a 
market  on  Friday.  It  is  a  sm.ill  town,  ainj  sealed  on  the 
river  Air.     It  is  1G9  miles  N.  by  W.  of  London. 

SNAKE,  J.  [«inAe,  Be'g.  wKfcfl,  Sax.]  is  a  harmless  ajiimal, 
and  might  be  kept  tame  in  houses  lo  destroy  vermin.    Its 
fksh  is  restorative,  like  that  of  the  viper. 
SNAKEWEED,  s.  the  polygonum  of  Linnreus.    There 
All  the  species  flower  iu  the  sum- 
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ner  montlis.  The  pepper  snakeweed  is  said  to  civre  little 
*pj)ious  iil-cers  in  the  moiith,  and  to  dye  wool  yellow. 

SNA'KY,  a.  serpentine  ;  havinij  serpents. 

To  SNAP,  ».  n.  to  break  at  once,  or  lo  break. short.  To 
strike  with  a  sharp  sound.  T»  hite.  To  catch  suddenly 
and  unexpectedly.  To  treat  with  sharp  language,  froin 
iHam>e)i,  Belg  Nciiterlv,  to  be  brittle,  to  break  short,  or 
fall  asunder.    To  niuke  an  ett'ort  to  bite  with  eagerness. 

SNAP,  i.  the  act  of  breaking  sliort.  A  greedy  person. 
A  quick  eif;;er  bite.     A  morsel  or  bite.     A  catch  ;  a  theft. 

SN.\'PDtlACiON,  s.  a  .fjenus  of  plants  of  which  tjiere 
are  two  species;  the  greater  and  t'he  less.  They  flower  in 
June  and  Au;^ust.  A  kind  of  play  in  which  brandy  is  set 
on  fire, and  raisins  thrown  into  it,  which  those  who  are  un- 
Used-to  flbe  sport  are  afraid  to  take  out ;  but  which  may  be 
safely  snatched  by  a  (juiek  motion,  and  put  blazing  iuto 
the  uioiith,  which  being  closed,  the  fire  is  at  once  extin- 
guished. 

SNA'PPISH,  a.  peevish  ;  sharp  in  reply  ;  eager  to  bite. 

SN  A'PSACK,  s.  [snappsacli,  Swed.  J  a  soldier's  bag. 

SNARE,  s.  \snare,  Dan.  snara,  Swed.  and  Isl.  snoor, 
]Relg.lany  thing  set  to  catch  <hi  animal.  Any  thing  by  which 
a  person  is  entrapped,  or  brought  unwarily  into  danger.  A 
trap  ;  a  net ;  a  gin. 

To  SNARI'J,  V.  u.  to  entrap  ;  to  entangle. 

To  SNARL,  V.  ii..[i>inrrcn,  Belg.Jto  growl,  applied  to  the 
noise  made  \>y  an  angry  animal  ;  to  gnar  or  guarl.  Figu- 
rativclv,  to  speak  roughly  or  in  sharp  language. 

To  SNATCH,  «.  a.  [siinclfen,  B<-lg.J  to  seize  any  thing 
liastily.  'To  transport  or  carry  suddenly.  Neuterlyj  to  bite 
OiT  catch  at  soniellvinfj  eagerly. 

SNATCH,  3.  a  hasty  and  eager  catch  or  seizure.  A  short 
fit  of  vigorous  action.    A  small  or  broken  part.    A  short 
fit  of  action.    A  sniftling  answer. 
,    SNATCH  P.P.,  s.  one  that  snatches. 

To  SNEAK,  {siierk)r,it.  [siiican,  Sax.  snige,  Dan.J  to  creep 
slily  ;  to  come  or  go  as  if  afraid  to  be  seen.  To  behave  in 
&  mean  and  servile  manner ;  to  crouch;  to  truckle. 

SNI"7AKER,  {siieiker)  s.  a  small  vessel  of  drink. 

SNE'AKlNG,(*Hee*iHg-)/>a>i. a. servile;  mean.  Covetous, 
niggardly.  ' 

ToSNF.AP,  (j»crp)».  a.  [a  corruption  of  mtp,  or  map,  to 
reprimandj  lo  reprimand  or  check.    To  nip. 

SNEAP,  {siieepjs.  aclieck  or  reprimand. 
*  To  SNEER,  V.  7i.f  properly  derived  from  the  same  root  as 

snnre,  or  snotl]  to  snow  contempt  by  an  oblique  look.  To 
insinuate  contempt  by  covert  expressions.  To  praise  in  a 
jeering  manner.    To  show  awkward  mirth. 

SNEElv,  J.  an  expression  of  ludicrous  scorn.  A  look  of 
contemptuous  ridicule. 

To  SNI'^RZE,  I',  a.  \nietan,  Sax.  nieseh,  Belg]  to  expel  wind 
forcibly  and  ;iudiblv  through  the  nose. 

SNEJVZEWORT,  *.  a  sort  of  yarrow,  called  also  goose- 
tongue,  and  bastard  pellitory.  The  plant  is  so  named  from 
the  powdered  leaves  exciting  sneezing. 

SN  ET,  *.  among  hunters,  the  fat  of  a  deer.    ■ 

SNETSHAM,  a  town  of  Norfolk,  seated  on  an  inlet 
of  the  sea,  111  miles  N.  by  E.  of  London.  Market  on 
I'riday.  ^ 

To  SNIB,  ».  (t.J.iaibbe,  Dan.]  to  check,  nip,  or  reprimand. 
•  SNICK  AND  SNEE,  s.  a  combat  with  knives. 

To  SNI'CKER,  or  SNIGGER,  v.  n.  to  laugh  silly  or  con- 
icniptuonslv  ;  to  laugh  in  one's  sleeve. 

To  SNIFF,  or  SNIFFLE,  v.  n.\ntifa,  Swed.J  to  draw  the 
breath  audibly  np  the  nose  ;  to  snufi' up. 

To  SNIGGLE,  (wgl)  v.  »i.  to  catch  eels  in  their  hoJes  by 
means  of  a  hook  baited  and  tied  to  a  cord. 

ToSNlP,  V..0.  [mi/^/jf/ij.Belg.]  tocut  atoncewith  scissars. 

SNIP,  j.  a  cut  made  with  scissars.  A,  small  shred.  A 
skiue. 

SN4PE,  s.]snepi)e,  Tent,  tnite.  Sax.]  a  smalifenfowl  with 
a  long  bill. ^    Figuratively,  a  fool  of  blockhead. 

SNI!NN.'\  P,  s.  tart  dialogue.    A  cant  word. 

Xg.biNlTEir.  a.  [inytan,  Sax.J  to  blow  the  nose. 
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.SNITEL, «.  [t^iavel,  ortticvet,  Teut.J  tlic  viacous  hutoon^ 
of  the  nose  ;  snot.  • 

To  SNIVEL,  V.  n.  to  run  at  the  nose.  Fignratively,  to 
c'rv  like  a  child. 

To  SNORl'',  V.  n.  \.morchen,  Belg.J  to  breathe  audibly 
through  the  nose  in  sleep. 

SNOP.E,  *.  [mora.  Sax.]  an  hard  and  audible  breathing 
through  the  nose  in  sleep. 

To  SNORT,  V.  n.  [snnrclien,  Belg.]  to  breathe  short  and 
audibly  through  the  nose  like  a  high-mettled  horse. 

SNOT,  s.  [snot,  Belg.  snote,  Sax.j  the  viscous  humour  of 
the  nose. 

SNOTTY,  a.  abounding  with  the  mucus  of  the  nose. 

SNOUT,  s.  Isnui/t,  Belg.J  the  nose  of  a  hog,  &c.  Th« 
nose  of  a  man,  in  contempt.  The  uosel  or  end  of  any  open 
pipe. 

SNOW,  (.«Mc>)  I.  [mam.  Sax.  met,  Belg.J  a  meteor  formed 
in  the  middle  region  of  the  air  of  vapours  raised  by  the 
sun,  A'c.  whose  parts  are  there  congealed,  and  returned  to 
the  earth  in  wiiite  flakes. 

To  SNOW,  {xm'))  V.  H.  [s7uiwan.  Sax.]  to  fall  into  white 
flakes. 

SNO'WBALL,  *.  around  lumpofcongelated  snow. 

SNO'WDEN,  a  famous  mountain  in  Carnarvousliii  e,  in  N. 
Wales,  which  occupies  the  centre  of  the  county.  On  the  top 
there  are  bogs,  ana  two  lakes  that  abound  with  tish,  jiarticu- 
larly  the  char  and  the  guinard.  Its  height,  reckoning  from 
the  quay  of  Carnarvon  to  its  highest  peak,  is  3508  feet. 
From  the  summit  may  be  seen  a  part  of  Ireland,  of  Sc;ot- 
land,  and  of  Cumberland,  Lancashire,  CJiesliire,  and  all 
North  Wales,  the  Irish  and  British  seas,  and  a  vast  number 
of  lakes. 

SNO'WDROP,  s.  a  plant  with  bulbous  roots,  found  wild 
near  Cirencester  in  Gloucestershire,  and  plentifully  at  the 
foot  of  Malvern  hills,  Worcestershire.  It  becomes  double 
in  gardens,  and  flowers  from  February  to  April. 

SNO'WY,  {siiu-i/)  a.  abounding  with  snow.  White  a: 
snow. 

SNUB,  s.  [sjifile,  a  nose,  Belg.]  a  jag  or  knot  ia  wood. 
A  check  or  reprimand. 

To  SNUB,  see  Sn IB. 

To  SNUDGE,  V.  ?i.  [tniger,  Dan.]  to  lie  idle,  close,  or 
snug. 

SNUFF,  U»vf,  snot,  Belg.J  that  part  of  the  wick  of  a 
candle  which  is  burnt  black,  and  becomes  useless.  A 
candle  almost  burnt  out.  Resentment  expressed  by  snufl- 
ing.     Tobacco  ground  to  powder,  taken  up  the  nose. 

ToSNUFF,  V.  a.  [snuff'cn.  Belg.J  to  draw  up  the  nose  to- 
gether with  the  breath.  To  scent.  To  crop  llie  wick  of 
a  candle.  Ncuterly,  to  snort,  or  draw  the  breath  by  the 
nose.  To  show  contempt  by  drawing  the  breath  audibly 
up  the  nose. 

SNUTFBOX,  s.  a  box  iu  which  snuff  is  carried. 

SNU'Fl'Kl^,  jf.  one  wliosnutt's. 

SNU'FFERS,  s.  ati  instrument  with  which  the  wick  of 
a  burning  candle  is  clipped. 

To  SNU'FFLE,  (snuf.)  v.  n.  [snufelen,  Belg.]  to  speak 
through  the  nose  ;  to  breathe  hard  through  the  nose. 

SNU  FFLER,  s.  one  who  speaks  through  the  nose. 

To  SNUG,  V.  n.  [sniger,  Belg.]  to  lie  close;  to  snudgc. 

SNUG,  c.  close,  or  free  from  inconvenience  or  notice. 
Slily  or  insidiously  close. 

To  SNU'GGLE,  (sniigl)  v.  n.  to  lie  close  together;  to 
lie  warm. 

SO,  ad.  [sn,  Teut.  sso,  Belg.J  when  answering  to  as,  in 
like  manner.  In  such  a  degree  or  manner.  Thus.  For 
this  cause  or  reason.  When  answered  bya*.  on  these  terms, 
or  on  this  condition.  Provided  that.  When  used  as  an 
abrupt  beginning  of  a  sentence,  it  implies  well.  So  mnck 
at,  implies  how  much  soever.  So  so,  implies  indifferently  ; 
also  an  exclamation  after  something  done  or  omitted.  So 
then,  implies  therefore. 

To  SOAK,  (soil)  v:  H.  [soci/in.  Sax.]  to  lie  some  time  steep- 
e(j  in  moisture.,^  '1\)  enter  by  degrees  into  the  pores.    T*., 
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drink  iiitcmperately.    Actively,  to  sleep  ;  to  keep  in  water 
till  the  moisture  penetrates  ;  to  drencb. ;  to  niiicerate. 

SOAP,  {snp)  t.  [sane.  Sax.  sanu,  .Lat.J  a  substance  used  in 
watiliiiij,',  niadi-  of  a  lixivium  or  vegetable  aikatine  asbes  and 
Rome  unctuous  substance 

SO'APBOil.BR,  s.  one  wbo  makes  soap. 

SO'APWORT.  s.  a  plant,  calU'd  also  bruisevport.  The 
Geruians  use  it  instead  of  sars;iparilia  in  venereal  com- 
plaints. 

To  SGAK,  (for)  r.  »i.  fwrarff,  Ital.]  to  fly  or  mount  alofl 
without  any  visible  motion  of  the  whirs.  To  mount  or  rise 
lii^h.  To  mount  intellectually;  to  be  ambitious;  to  write 
or  speak  in  a  subhnie  style. 

.SOAR,  s'.  a  towering  flight. 
'   To  sou,  v.  n.  [smil,  complaining,  Sax.]  to  fetch  a  con- 
vulsive sigh  ;  to  heave  audibly  willi  convulsive  sorrow. 

SOB,  s.  a  convulsive  sigk  caused  by  sorrow  obstructing 
tlip  ri'spiration. 

SOBER,  a.  \sobre,  Fr.  sohrius,  Lat.J  temperate,  or  not  in- 
toxicated with  liquors.  Not  overpowered  by  drink.  Free 
"froi;i  any  inordinate  passion.  Serious  or  grave.  Synon.  A 
niiMi  luay  be  sober,  and  not  Umpernte  ;  tempvrate,  aud  yet  not 
alistemions.  In  that  seme  in  which  the»e  words  are  reputed 
syoonymous,  sobriety  implies  present  freedom  from  the 
power  01  sironsj  liquor ;  temperance,  signifies  moderation  in 
*  «irink?iiic;  aud  by  ais/«»!iV/i»«eij  is  understood  a  refiaiuing 
from  all  sorts  of  liquors  that  may  intoxicate. 

To  SO'BER,  I),  to  cure  or  free  from  drunkenness. 
;    SOT5KRLY,  ad.  temperately  ;  moderately  ;  calmly. 

SO'BERNESS,  or  SOBRIETY,  *.  [sobrihi,  Fr.J  tempe- 
rauce  in  drink.  Freedom  from  auy  inordinate  passion. 
Coolness.    Serit)usness ;  gravity. 

SO'CCAGE,  (<o/«//e)  J.  [from  soe.  a  ploughshare,  Fr.]  is 
an  anfii'Ut  tenure,  by  which  lands  were  held  on  condition 
of  ploushiii;;  the  lord's  lands,  and  doing  the  operations  of 
husbandry,  at  their  own  charges. 

SO'CI  ABI^E.  {sosltittble)  a.  JFr.  sociabilis,  from  sodas,  a  com- 
panion, Lai.]  fit  to  be  joined  together.  Friendly  ;  couver- 
sible.    Inclined  to  and  fit  for  company. 

SO'CIAIJLKNESS,  (s(n!:iableness)  s.  the  quality  of  being 
allabie;  freedom  of  conversation  ;  good  fellowship. 

SO'CIABLY,  «rf.  conversilily  ;  as  a  companion.  , 

SO'CIAL,  (siishittl)  a.  [socialis,  from  sncius,  a  compa.njon, 
Lat.J  relating  to  society.  Fit  for  company  or  eonversHliou. 
SyNoN.  iSooi'a? relates  more  loa  Christian-like  disposition ; 
sociable,,  more  to  a  familiar  one.  Humanity,  benevolence, 
beneficence,  friendship,  Ac.  are  \he  social  virtues;  good- 
iiainre,  good-humour,  &c.  are  the  qualities  that  render 
tociable. 

SOCl'ETY,  s.  [socitte.  Fr.  soeietns,  from  socim,  a   com- 

S anion,  Lat.J  the  union  of  many  in  one  common  iuter^est. 
eycral  persons  united  together  by  rules  in  one  common 
interest;  community.  Company;  converse.  Partnersiiip; 
union  on  equal  terms. 

SOCIETY  ISLES,  a  cluster  of  isles,  discovered  by  cap- 
tain Cook,  in  ITfii),  and  so  named  1)y  him,  because  they  lie 
'contiguous  to  each  other.  They  are  situated  between  the 
latitudes  of  16.  10.  and  IB.  65.  S.  aud  between  the  lon- 
gitudes of  150.  57.  and  152 W.  They  are  six  in  number; 
namely,  Huaheine,  Ulictea,  Otaha,  Bolabola,  Maroua, 
aud  Toobaee.  The  soil,  productions,  people,  their  language, 
religion,  customs,  aud  manners,  are  nearly  tire  same  as  at 
Olaheile. 

SOCl'NIANS,  a  sect  heretics,  so  called  from  their 
founder  Faustus  Socinus,  a  native  of  Sienna,  in  Italy  ;  who 
about  the  year  1571  bejjan  openly  to  declare  agiiinst  the 
Catholic  Faith,  aud  lau^dit,  1.  That  th?  eternal  Father  was 
tile  only  God  ;  that  the  tV'ord  was  no  more  than  an  expios- 
eion  of  the  Godhead,  and  bad  not  existed  from  all  eternity  ; 
and  that  Jesus  Christ  was  God  no  otherwise  than  by  his  su- 
periority over  hII  creatures,  which  were  put  into  subjection 
Ht  him  by  the  Father.  2.  That  Jesus  Christ  was  not  a  Me- 
diator between  God  and  man,  but  sent  into  the  world,  to 
serve  as  a  pattern  for  their  conduct ;  and  that  he  ascended 


np  to-  heaven  only  as  it  were  to  take  a  jonrncy  thither.  3. 
That  the  punishment  of  hell  will  last  but  for  a  certain  time, 
after  which  the  body  and  soul  will  be  destroyed.  And,  4. 
That  it  is  not  lawful  for  princes  to  make  war. 

SOCK,  *.  \socc.  Sax.  tocciis,  Lat.  socke,  Belg.l  something  put 
in  a  shoe  between  the  sole  and  the  foot.  1  he  shoe  of  the 
antient  comedians.    Poetically,  comedy. 

SO'CKET,  s.  [.toiiehctte,  Fr.]  any  hollow  pipe  ;  gene- 
rally applied  to  the  hollow  part  of  a  candlestick.  The 
hollow  that  contains  the  eye.  A  caviti'in  which  any  thing 
is  inserted. 

SOCkETCHISEL,  s.  a  stronger  sort  of  chisel. 

SOCLE,  or  ZO'CLE,  «.  in  architecture,  is  aflat  square 
member  under  the  bases  of  pedestals  of  statues,  vases,  <S.c. 
which  serves  as  a  foot  or  stand. 

SOCOTO'RA,  a  populous  fruitful  island  in  the  Arahiaii 
sea,  about  50  miles  iu  length,  and  20  in  breadth.  Its  produce 
coufists  in  fine  aloes,  frankincense,  aniberjrrease,  draj;ou's 
blood,  rice,  dates,  and  coral.     Lat.  12.  15.  N.  lou.  5-1.  E. 

SOD,  s.  \s'ietl,  Bcli;.]  a  turf  or  clod. 

SOU,  prefer,  of  Seethe. 

SO'D\,  a.  [Lat.]  in  medicine,  is  the  heat  of-lhe  stomach, 
a  troublesome  distemper,  comiuonly  called  the  hcartburni 
In  cliyuiisttv,  an  alkali,  the  basis  of  sea  salt. 

SODA'LlTV,  *.  \so(l(diias,  Lat.]  a  fellowship  ;  a  fraternity. 

SO'DBURV",  a  town  of  Gloucestershire,  with  a  market  on 
Thursday,  which  is  large  for  corn  and  clieese.  It  is  113 
miles  \V.  of  London. 

SODDr.N,  part.  pass,  of  Seethe. 

To  SODER,  or  SOLDER,  i;.  a.  [Wer,  Fr.  but  gene- 
rally  spelt  solder,  and  then  derived  from  soldare,  Ital.  or 
solitlo,  Lat.J  to  cement  or  join  by  metal. 

SO'DEIl,  or  SO'LDER,  s.  metal  used  in  joining  things 
together. 

SO'OIUM,  s.  iuchym  stry,  a  metallic  substance,  obtained 
from  soda. 

SO'DOM,  formerly  a  city  of  Asia,  situated  on  a  plain,  now 
uilder  water,  in  what  is  called  the  Dead  Sea,  or  Lake  As- 
phaltites,  iu  Judea. 

SODOMY, .«.  asin  of  the  flesh  against  nature  ;  so  called 
because  committed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Sodom. 

SO  DOR,  a  little  village  in  Columbkiil,  one  of  the  western 
Isles  of  Scotland,  near  that  of  Mull.  It  was  formerly  a 
bishop's  see,  which  comprehended  all  the  islands,  together 
will)  the  Isle  of  Man,  for  which  reason  the  bishop  is  still 
called  ihe  bishop  cf  Sodorand  Man. 

SOl'.'VER,  ad.  at  all ;  any  ;  generally  used  iu  compose 
tion  with  some  pronoun  or  adverb. 

SO'FA,  i.[Aral>.Ja  splendid  seat  covered  with  carpets. 

SOFALA,  or  Cefala,  a  kingdom  of  Africa,  lynig  oit 
the  coast  of  Mosambiqtic,  near  Zauguebar.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  Monomotopa  ;  on  the  E.  by  the  Mosambique 
sea  ;  ou'tlieS.  by  the  kingdpm  of  Sabia,  and  on  the  VV.  by 
that  of  Manica.  It  contains  mines  of  gold  andiron,  and 
a  great  nuudaer  of  elephants.  Honey  here  is  in  such  plenty, 
that  a  part  of  it  lies  neglected.  It  is  a  governed  by  a  king, 
tributary  to  the  Portuguese,  who  built  a  fort  at  the  princi- 
pal town,  which  is  of  the  same  name,  and  of  great  importance 
for  their  trade  to  the  E.Indies.  It  is  seated  in  a  small 
island,  near  the  mouth  of  a  river.  Lat.  20.  20.  S,  Ion.  35, 
40.  E. 

SOFI'A,  or  Sophia,  a  commercial,  populous,  and  well 
built  city  of  Turkey,  in  Europe,  capital  of  Bulgaria, 
originally  built  by  the  emperor  Justiuian,  on  the  ruins  of 
the  antient  Sardica.  The  streets,  ho\yever,  are  narrow, 
uneven,  and  dirty.    It  is  161  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  A<lrianople. 

SOFT,  n.  [soft,  Sax.  taft,  Belg.]  easily  yielding  to  ilie 
touch, opposed  to  hard.  Sumptuous  or  delicate,  applied  tu 
dress.  Ductifc;  yielding;  facile.  Mild;  meek;  tender; 
placid  ;  kind.  Timorous.  Easy  or  gentle,  apjdied  to  mo- 
tion.  Efieminately  nice.  Delicate.  Weak  ;  simple. 
Smooth  ;  flowing.    Gentle  ;  low  ;  not  loud.    Complaisant. 

SOFT,  inter j.  stop  !  hold!  not  so  fast ! 
,   To  SO'FTliN,  V.  a.  to  make  soft  ;   to  wake  less  tari. 
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To  mollify,  ooniposc,  or  make  less  angry,  or  fierce.  T« 
affect  with  pily.  To  make  less  liarsli.  Seuterly,  to  grow 
less  hard,  fes»  cruel,  or  less  obstiaate.  To  yield  to  any 
impression. 

SO  FTGRASS,*.  in  botauv,  the  holciis  of  Linnasus.  Male, 
female,  and  hermaphrodite  fiowers,  grow  on  the  same  plant. 

SOTTLY,  ad.  without  hardness;  not  forcibly;  not 
loudly;  gently;  tenderlv  ;  mildly. 

SOTTNEK,  s.  that'  which  makes  soft.  One  who 
palliates. 

SO'FTNESS,  *.  the  quality  of  bein.?  soft.  Mildness; 
civility ;  gentleness.  Pusillanimity.  Easiness  to  be  af- 
fected. 

SO'IIAM,  or  SOH  AM-MO^KS,  a  town  of  CambridgesWre, 
*'lnch  has  a  market  on  Saturday.  It  is  scaled  on  a  fen  of 
the  same  name,  near  Soham  Meer,  which  takes  up  llWO 
acres  of  laud.    It  is  70  miles  N.  by  E.  of  London. 

iSOHO',  interj.  a  form  of  calling;  ata  distance. 

To  SOIL,  V.  a.  [silian,  Sax.  soelen,  old  Tent,  touiller,  Fr.] 
to  make  dirty ;  to  stain ;  to  pollute ;  to  sully  ;  to  foul.  To 
(lun<;;  to  manure. 

SOIL,  s.  dirt  or  foulness.  Ground,  or  earth  considered 
with  respect  to  its  qualities  for  growth.  A  country  or 
land.    Duns;  compost;  manure. 

SOrSSONS,  an  antient,  larf,'e,  and  considerable  city  in 
the  dept.  of  Aisue.  It  contains  about  12,000  inhabitants, 
and  is  a  bishop's  see.  The  environs  are  beautiful,  Iiut  the 
streets  are  narrow,  and  the  Ijouses  ill-biiilt.  It  is  sealed  in 
a  very  pleasant  and  fertile  valley,  (m  the  river  Aisne,  .30 
niiles  W.  by  N.  of  Rheinis,  and  60  N.  E.  of  Paris.  Lat.  49. 
23.  N.  Ion.  3. 24.  E. 

To  SO'JOUKN,  (sijnrn)  f.  n.  [fejourner,  Fr.]to  dwell  in  a 
foreign  country  for  a  time. 

SOJOURNER,  s.  a  temporary  dweller. 

SOL,  t.  in  music,  is  the  fifth  note  of  the  gamut.  In  astro- 
Homy,  astrology,  &c.  it  is  the  sun.  In  chymistry,  gold  is 
thus  called,  from  an  opinion  that  this  melal  is  in  a  parti- 
cular manner  under  the  influence  of  the  sun.  In  heraldry, 
it  denotes,  Or,  the  golden  colour  in  the  arms  of  princes. 

SOL,  or  SOU,  s.  is  a  French  coin  made  up  of  copper 
Kiixcd  with  a  little  silver. 

Jo  SO'LACE,  I',  a.  [from  solatium,  Lat.|  to  comfort,  or 
make  a  person  less  sensible  of  calamity.  Neuterly,  to  take 
comfort.    Obsolete  in  this  Iftsl  sense. 

SO'LACE,*.  [soMitan,  Lat.  J  comfort;  succonr  ;  relief; 
consolation.  Any  thing  which  renders  a  person  less  sensi- 
ble of  calamity. 

SOLA'NDER,  *.  [sonlandres,  Fr.  |  a  disease  in  horses. 

SO'LAR,  or  SO'LARY,  a.  [solaire,  Fr.  solmis,  from  sol, 
the  »un,  Lat.]  being  of,  or  belonging  to  the  sun  ;  measured 
f>y  the  sun. 

SOLAR-SYSTEM,  s.  in  astronomy,  a  collective  term  for 
the  sun  with  the  planets  and  comets  which  revolve  round 
bim.    See  Plate. 

SOLD,  preter.  of  Sell. 

SO'LDAN,  .s.    See  Sultan. 

To  SOLDER,  f.  a.    See  Soder. 

SO'LDIER,  s.  [solidariiis,  low  Lat.]  a  person  who  serves 
under  a  commander  in  an  army,  originally  hired  to  fight 
for  pav  ;  a  warrior. 

SOLDIERY,  s.  the  body  of  soldiers. 

SOLE,  s.  fsolHtn,  Lat. J  the  bottom  of  tl-e  foot.  Figura- 
tively, ihe  foot.  That  part  of  the  shoe  which  rests  on  the 
ground.     A  fiat  fish. 

To  SOLE,  V.  a.  to  put  a  new  sole  on  a  shoe. 

SOLE,  a.  [seliis,  Lat.J  single  ;  only.    In  law,  not  married. 

SO'LECISM,  i.  [ioloikismos,  tiom  soToi,  the  name  of  a  peo- 
J)lc  who  spoke  vei'y  bad  Greek,  Gr.l  an  impropriety  in  lan- 
jsuage  by  the  misapplication  of  words.  Syiton.  \  barba- 
ristu  may  be  in  one  word  ;  a  solecism  mast  be  of  more. 

SOLELY,  ad.  singly  ;  only. 
^  .*50'LEMN,  {sblem)  a.  [solemnit,  Lat.J  grave ;  awful ;  per- 
lormcd  with  reverence  and  gravity. 

JJOLE'MNITy,  or  SOLEMNiiSS,  *.  Isolemniti,  Fr.]  a 
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religious,  grave,  or  awful  ceremony  or  procession.    Gravifyi 
Awful  grandeur.    Afleefed  gravity. 

SOLEMNIZATION, ».r '.he  actof celebrating. 

To  SO'LEiVlNlZE,  J),  a.  [f«/pwniVcr,  Fr.]  to  perform  the 
ceremonies  of  any  particular  rite.    To  celebrate. 

SOLEMNLY,  ad.  with  formal  gravity ;  with  religion* 
seriousness. 

SOLE'URE,  a  canton  of  Switzerland,  bounded  on  tbeN. 
by  the  canton  antf  bishopric  of  Basle,  or  Bazil;  on  the  E, 
and  S.  by  the  canton  of  Berne ;  and  on  the  W.  by  the  same, 
and  the  territories  of  the  bishopric  of  Basle.  It  is  36  miles 
in  length  from  N.  to  S.  20  in  breadth  from  E.  to  \V.  and 
contains  12  bailiwicks.  The  inhabitants  arc  Roman  Catho' 
lies,  and  the  country  abounds  in  all  the  necessaries  of  life. 

SOL-FA-ING,  in  music,  the  naming  and  pronouncing  of 
the  several  notes  of  a  song,  by  the  syllables  tot,  fa,  la.  Sec. 
in  learning  to  sing  it.  It  is  now  in  disuse,  as  a  perplexing 
mode  of  learning. 

To  SOLI'CIT,  V.  a.  \solicito,  Lat.]  to  ask  with  great  im- 
portunity. To  exci.te.  To  attempt  or  try  to  obtain.  To 
implore.    To  disturb,  or  disquiet. 

SOLICITA'TION,  s.  importunity ;  invitation,  excite- 
ment. 

SOJ^iT'CITOR,  s.  a  petitioner  for  another.  In  law,  a  per- 
son who  does  in  Chancery  the  business  which  is  done  by  at- 
tornies  in  other  courts.  iSolivitor  general  is  a  great  officer  of 
the  law,  next  to  the  Attorney  General,  and  holds  his  office 
by  patent ;  has  the  management  of  the  king's  affairs  and 
has  fees  for  pleading,  besides  others  arising  by  patents,  &c. 

SOLI'CITOUS,  a.  [sGlicitits,  Lat.|  anxious,  careful,  or 
ccucerned  ;  used  with  about ;  and  sometimes  with  ybj-  or 
vf  before  the  thing  which  causes  anxiety;  butybr  is  most 
proper  before  something  which  is  to  be  obtained. 

SOLICITOUSLY,  ad.  anxiously  ;  carefully. 

SOLl'dTUDE,  .■.■.  \suUcitudo,  from  salicilo,  to  disquiet, 
Lat  J  anxiety  ;  trouble. 

SO'LID,  a.  [solide,  Fr.xoUdiis,  Lat.]  firm  ;  having  its  parts  . 
so  closely  connected,  as  not  to  slip  or  give  way  on  pressure, 
opposed  to  tluid.     Compact,  or  full  ot  matter,  opposed  to  . 
hollow.    Strong,  opposed  to  weak.    Real  or  true,  opposed 
to  fallacious.     Gross,  opposed  to  light.    Solids,  in  analoniy^ 
&c.  denote  the  continent  parts  of  the  human  body;  being; - 
a  congeries  of  pipes  or  vessels,  which  contain  a  liquor. 

SO'LID,  s.  a  thing  whose  parts  will  not  give  way  to  ntiy 
slight  impression.  In  geometiy,  the  third  species  of  mag- 
nitude, containing  length,  breadth,  and  depth. 

SOLI'DITY,  or  SO'LIDNESS,  s.  [solidiie,  Fr.  toliditnf, 
from  wlidus,  solid,  Lat.J  a  property  of  matter  whereby  it  ex- 
cludes other  bodies  from  the  place  which  it  possesses  itself". 
Firmness;  density;  hardness;  compactness.  Truth; 
certainty. 

SOLI'LOQUY,  «.  [from  solus,  alone,  and  hquor,  to  speiik, 
Lat.]  a  discourse  held  in  solitude,  or  by  a  person  who  utters  , 
his  tnouglits  in  words,  though  no  one  is  present. 

SOLITAI'REj  s.  [sjlitairc,  Fr.]  a  recluse  or  hermit.  An 
ornament  for  the  neck. 

SO'LITARILY,  ad.  with  loneliness ;  without  companj'. 

SOLITARY,  a.  [solitaire,  Fr.  solitariits,  from  soliis,  alone, 
Lat.J  living  alone.  Remote  from  company  ;  retired.  Sin- 
gle.    Gloomy;  dismal. 

SO'LITUDE,  *.  [Fr.  solitudo,  from  soZt/s,  alone,  Lat."]  the 
state  of  a  person  wlio  is  at  a  distance  from  company.  A 
place  remote  from  company,  or  any  populous  city. 

SO'LLAR,  s.  [solarium,  low  Lat.]  a  garret. 

SO'LO,  s.  [Ital.J  a  tune  sung  by  a  single  person,  or  plaji-idj 
by  a  single  instrument.  • 

SO'LOMON'S  SEAL,  s.  a  species  of  belhvort  with  white  ; 
funnel-shaped  blossoms,  and  alternate  leaves  embracing  tbei 
stem.  The  sweet-smelling  Solomon's  seal  is  found  in  fissures.] 
of  rocks  in  Yorkshire,  fl'owering  in  May  and  June. 

SO'LSTICE,  *.  [solstice,  Fr.  solstitium,  from  sul,  the  sun,  | 
and  sto,  to  stand,  Lat.J  in  astronomy,  is  that  time  when  the ^ 
sun  is  at  his  greatest  distance  from  the  equitor ;  thus  called, 
because  he  then  appears  to  stamd  still,  and  not  to  change  hie 
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distance  from  the  equator  for  some  tinip.  The  S!<thiicrt  are  <ho 
ill  each  vear;  one  in  tliesnniiner.Hnd  the  otiier  in  tiie  winter, 
ilie  summer  Solslica  is  when  the  sua  seems  to  describe  the 
tropic  of  Cancer,  which  is  on  June  21,  when  he  makes  llie 
longest  day  ;  the  uiiitcr  Sclslice  is  when  the  snn  enters  the 
first  dejjree,  or  seems  to  describe  tlie  tropic  ot  Capricorn, 
niiich  IS  on  December  21,  when  lie  makes  the  shortest 
da». 

SOLSTI'TIAI.,  Uohtithittl)  a.  \sohticial,  Fr.j  belonging 
to  the  solstice  ;  happening  at  the  solstice. 

SO'LUBLE,  a.  [mliibilis,  iiom  sqIvo,  to  dissolve,  Lat.J 
capable  of  havino;  its  parts  separated  or  dissolved. 

SOLUBI'LITV,  s.  capable  of  being  separated  or 
dissolved. 

To  SOLVE,  V.  a.  \iotco,  Lat.]  to  clear  or  explain  any  thing 
difficult. 

SO'LVENCV,  ».  ability  to  pay. 

SOLVENT,  a.  f from  solvo,  to  dissolve  or  pay,  Lat.J  ha\'- 
iiig  the  power  to  cause  diiesolution.  Able  to  pay  debts 
contracted. 

SOLUTION,  {suliuhm)  t.  [Fr.  tohitio,  from  $eho,  to 
dissolve,  Lat.]  the  act  of  explaining  any  thing  difficult.  The 
act  of  separalnig  or  dissolving.  Any  thing  whose  parts  are 
separated  or  dissolved. 

SOLYHULL,  a  small  town  in  Warwickshire,  6  miles  W. 
of  Coventiy,  and  107  N.  \V.  of  London.    Market,  disused. 

SOMATO'LOGY,  t.  [from  soma,  a  body,  and  logos,  a 
d  iscowse,  Gr.J  the  doctrine  of  bodies. 

SOME,  (the  0  in  this  word  and  its  derivatives  is  pron. 
short)  a.  [saiim,  Belg.J  is  used  in  conijjosition  after  adjec- 
tives, and  implies  quality  or  property  of  any  thing. 

SOME,  a.  [TOm.Sax.  and  Dan.  j«m,Teut.  sumo,  Goth.]  more 
er  less,  used  indeterminately.  Certain  persons.  One,  or 
any. 

SO'>fF.BODY,  s.  a  person.    A  person  of  dignify. 

SO'MEIIOW,  ad.  one  way  or  another  ;  1  know  not 
how. 

SO-MERSAULT,  or  SOMERSET,  i.  [sommer,  a  beam, 
and  latih,  Fr.  a  leap.  Somerset  is  only  a  corruption]  a  leap 
by  which  a  person  flings  himself  from  or  over  a  beam,  ana 
turns  over  his  head  at  the  same  time. 

SO'.MRRSE'1'SHIRE,  a  county  of  England,  bounded  on 
the  N.  \V.  by  the  Bristol  Channel ;  on  the  N.  by  Glouces- 
tershire, from  which  it  is  divided  by  the  Avon ;  on  the  E. 
by  Wiltshire,  on  the  S.  E.  by  Dorsetshire,  and  oil  the  S.  W. 
by  Devonshire.  Its  length,  from  N.  F*  to  S.  W.  is  about  65 
miles,  and  its  breadth  from  E.  to  W.  between  30  and  40. 
It  is  divided  into  40  hundreds,  which  contain  3  cities,  .33 
market  towns,  482  parishes,  about  56,000  houses,and  300,000 
inhabitants.  The  air,  in  the  lower  grounds,  is  universally 
mild,  and  generally  wholesome.  The  principal  rivers  are 
♦he  Parret,  Ivel,  Chew,  Axe,  Thone,  Brent,  Exe,  Frome, 
and  Avon.  The  Mendip  hills  afford  abundance  of  coal  and 
minerals ;  and  Chedder  is  celebrated  for  its  cheeses.  The 
best  goose  feathers  for  oedscome  from  the  Somerset  marshes; 
tlie  unfeeling  inhabitants,  however,  often  pluck  the  poor 
birds  while  yet  living.  Red  and  yellow  ochre  are  found 
here,  and  cyder  is  a  common  product  of  this  county  ;  it  has 
also  a  considerable  share  in  the  manufacture  of  tine  cloths, 
druggets,  shalloons,  knit  stockings,  &c. 

SOMERTON,  a  town  of  Somersetshire,  formerly  a  con- 
siderable place,  from  which  the  county  took  its  name.  It 
is.at  present  pretty  large,  and  the  marKet  considerable  for 
corn,  provision,  sheep,  and  cattle.  It  is  13  miles  S.  of  Wells, 
aud  123  W.  bv  S.  of  London.    Market  on  Tuesday. 

SOMETrtlNO,  *.  [simt/iinff,  Sax.]  more  than  nothing. 
A  part.     More  or  less.     Adveroially,  in  some  degree. 

SO'MKTIME,  arf.  formerlv  :  once.    At  some  period. 

SOMETIMES,  ad.  now  and  then  ;  at  particular  times. 

SO'MEWH  \T,  ad.  in  some  degree.  Substantively, 
somelhiii;;  ;  a  part  greater  or  less. 

S(  V.M  I'AV  HERj'",  nd.  in  j.>me  place  or  other. 

SOMNA'MBULI,  t.  |Lat.]  persons  who  walk  in  their 
deep.  . 
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SOMNl'FEROrS,  a,  [from  somnus,  sleep,  and  fero,  to 
bring,  Lat.J  causing  sleep  ;  s-opoiific;  narcotic. 

SOMNOLENCY,  s.  [from  somnus,  sleep,  Lat.]  sleepi- 
ness. 

SON,  (««h)  s.  {snna,  Sax.  sohn,  Tent,  son,  Swed.  tone,  Belg.J 
a  male  child.  A  native. 
SO'.N-IN-LAW,  s.  a  man  married  to  one's  daughter. 
SONATA,  s.  [Ital.]  a  tune  iuiinded  to  be  performed  by 
instruments  only,  and  in  which,  as  in  the  cantata,  ihe  com- 
poser docs  not  contiiie  himself  to  liny  general  rules  of  coun- 
tcrpoiur,  but  gives  a  more  free  scope  to  his  genius. 

SONG,  fjTrom  gesmigen.  Sax.]  any  words  set  to  music. 
A  poem.    Tlie  notes  of  birds.    Poetry.    An  eld  song,  is 
proverbial  for  a  trifle. 
SO-NGSTER,*.  a  singer. 

SO'NNET,  «.  [«o;i>if<,  Fr.)  a  poem  contained  in  fourteen 
verses,  having  two  stanzas  of  four  verses,  and  two  of  three 
verses  each,  the  eiglii  first  being  all  in  two  rhymes,  and  the 
last  containing  something  strikingly  beautiful.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  invented  by  Petrarch.  Also,  a  smalt 
poem. 

SONORI'FIC,  a.  [from  sonotnts,  sounding  and  facio,  to 
make,  Lat.]  giving  or  producing  sound. 

SO'NOROUS,  a,  [xonore,  Fr.  sonorus,  from  sonvs,  a  sound, 
Lat]  loud  sounding ;  roaring  ;  noisy  ;  magnificent  of 
sound. 
SO'NOROUSNESS,*.  the  quality  of  giving  sound. 
SOON,  ttd.  [sona,  Sax.  suns,  Goth,  saen,  Beljj.l  shortly 
after  any  assigned  time.  Early, opposed  folate.  Readily. 
As  soon  as,  at  the  very  time  or  instant. 

SOOT,  (»ui)f.  [i(/<.  Sax.  soot,  Isl.  saet,  Belg.]  smoke  fixed 
and  detained  in  a  chimney. 
SOOTH,  s.  [soth,  Sax.]  truth  ;  reality.    Obsolete. 
To  SOOTH,  or  SOOTJIE,  v.  a.  [gisothian,  Sax.J  to  flat- 
tcr;  to  please  with  blandishments.    To  soften  ;  to  mollify; 
to  calm;  toasswage;  to  alleviate.    To  gratify;  to  please. 
To  SOOTHSAY,  v.  n.  (see  Sooth,  the  noun)  to  foretell ; 
to  predict. 

SOOTHSAYER,  *.  one  who  foretells  future  events;  s 
predicter;  a  prognoslicalor. 
SOOTiNESS,  i.  the  quality  of  being  sooty. 
SOOTY,  a.  consisting  of,  or  daubcil  with,  soot ;  produ- 
cing soot.     Black  ;  dark  ;  dusky. 

SOP,  ».  [»op.  Sax.  sopa,  Spaa,  soppe,  Belg.]  bread  steeped 
in  liquor  or  dripping. 

S(3PH,  (jwO  '•  a  young  student  w  ho  has  been  two  years  at 
the  university. 

SO'PHI,  O'i/')  '■  [Pers.J  the  emperor,  of  Persia,  implying 
wise,  sage  ;  a  philosopher. 

SO'PIIISM,  (solum)  I.  [sophismiis,  Lat.  from  sopliia,  wis- 
dom, Gr.J  an  argument  which  carries  the  appearauce  of  . 
truth,  but  leads  a  person  into  error  ;  sophistry. 

SO'PHISTER,  s.  \sopliisle,  Fr.  soplusta,  ImX.  from  snpMa, 
wisdom,  Gr.]  a  disputant  fallaciously  subtle;  an  artful  but 
insidious  logician. 

SOPHISTICAL,  (sofistikal)  a.  partaking  of  the  nature 
of  sophism  ;  fallaciouslv  subtle;  logicallv  deceitful. 

To  SOPHl'STICATE,  {s<ifhtikate)  v.  a.  \sophistiquer,  Fr.] 
to  corrupt oradulterate. 
SO'l'lil.STRY,fjiJA»'»"v)*-  fallacious  ratiocination. 
SOPORIFIC,    or  SOPORI'FEROUS,  a.  [from  sopor,  . 
sleep,  or  facio,  to  make,  firo,  to  briug,  Lat.J  in  medicine, 
capable  of  procuring  sleep. 

SOPOROUS,  SLEEPY,  or  DROWSY  DISEASES,  are 
the  coma,  lethargy,  and  cams. 

SORCERER,*,  {sotcier,  Fr.]  a  conjurer;  a  magician; 
an  ptichaiiter.  ' 

SO'RCERESS,  s.  a  female  magician  ;  an  enchantress. 
SO'UCERY,  s.  magic  ;  enchantment  ;  witchcraft ;  c'oa. 
juration ;  charms. 

SOUD,  *.  \from  sicard\  turf;  grassy  grouBd. 
SONDES,  ».  [Lat.] foulness;  dregs. 
SORDET,  or  SOilDLNE,  s.  [sourdint,  Fr.  toraint,  Ital.T 
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in  small  pipe  put  into  the  iiioutb  of  a  trumpet,  to  make  it 
s'oiind  lower  or  shriller. 

SOllDID,  a.  [sordiiliis^  from  sordcs,  filth,  Lat. )  foul; 
^^ross  ;  filthy  ;  airty.  ,,  Mean  ;  base  ;  vile  ;  covetouj  ; 
niggardly. 

.S()'RDIDNESS,».  meanness  ;  nastiness. 

SORE,  I.  Uur,  Sax.  saur,  Dan.  J  a  place  wnich  is  tender, 
painfij,  and  nas  the  skin  off ;  an  nicer.  A  fallowdeor  fonr 
years  old.  "  The  huck  is  tailed  the  tirst  year  a  fnvm  ;  the 
second,  a  pricket ;  the  third,  a  svrcl ;  and  the  fourth  a  sore." 
S/i(ik.- 

SORE,  a.  painful  when  touched.  Easily  vexed.  Afflic- 
tively  volienieut.  , 

SORK,  ad.  [soer,  Bpl;r.J  with  i)aiiiful  vehemence,  vrilh 
great  reluctance  or  afflictive  violence. 

SO'REL,  *.  a  male  fallow-deer  three  years  old.  Also  a 
salad  herb  ;  and  a  colour  among  horses. 

SO'RKLY,  nd.  with  a  great  degree  of  pain  or  distress. 
With  vehemence  {lans^erousor  afflictive, 

SO'RKNESS,  s.  tenderness  of  a  hurt. 

SORITES,  i.  [Or.J  properly  an  iieap.  In  logic,  it  is  a 
species  of  rcasonnig,  in  which  a  great  number  of  propo- 
sitions are  linked  towtlier. 

SO'RRAGE,  s.  the  blades  of  green  wheat  or  bariey. 
^  'SO'RRANCE,  *.  anion<;  farriers,  any  disease  in  horses. 
;■  SO'llRF'^/E,  s.  fsw'W,  Fr.]  a  species  of  dock. 
i    SO'RRILY,  orf.  meanly ;  wrelch.-'dly  ;  despicably. 

SO'RROW,  {surro)  s.  \sorg,  Dan.J  uneasiness  or  srief 
arising  from  some  good  lost.     Sadness. 

To  SO'R ROWj  (.vorri))  v.n.-[snixian.  Sax.  j«»rg-«»,  Goth.  | 
to  grieve  or  be  affliclwl  for  the  lo-.s  of  some  good.  Synon. 
We  are  ion-vforthe  misfortunes  of  another  ;  we  »f^)-c*  his 
absence.  The  former  is  the  efl'oct  of  pity;  the  oilier  of 
attachment.  Grief  occasions  our  sorrow  ;  repentance  ex- 
cites our  rf^iTf. 

SO'RROVVFUL,  (sbrrOful)  a.  grieving  for  some  good  past ; 
mournful  ;  sad. 

SO'RRY,  «.  I  sar/;^,  Sax. J  grieved  for  something  past.  Vile, 
mean,  paltry,  worthless,  vexatious,  from  snnr,  filth,  Isl. 

SORT,  J  \siirte,  Fr.Ja  kind,  species,  or  class.  A  rank  or 
degree.     Adegreeofany  quidily. 

Il'o  SORT,  V.  a.  [from  sartior,  to  draw  lots,  Lat.J  to  sepa- 
rate into  distinct  species,  clvi'sies,  ranks,  or  orders.  To  con- 
join or  put  together,  followed  by  iiillt.  To  reduce  to  order 
from  a  state  of  confusion.  'I'o  choose  ;  to  cull ;  to  select. 
Neuterly,  to  be  joined  wilh  others  of  the  same  species,  fol- 
lowed by  with.     To  termiiuite,  from  snrtir,  Yr. 

SO'RTILEGE,  s.  [Vr.  from  .wrj,  a  lot,  and  /fn-n,  to  choose, 
Lat.J  a  species  of  divination  pcrtoriufd  bv  sorles  or  lots. 

SO'RTMENT,  *.  the  act  of  separating  into  distinct  kinds 
or  species,  or  of  producing  from  stale  of  disorder  into  one 
of  order.     A  parcel  sorted  or  distributed. 

To  SOSS,  V.  n.  to  sit  lazily,  or  fall  at  once  in  a  chair. 

SOT,  .«.  [sot.  Sax.  Fr.  and  Bclg.  |  a  stupid  person  ;  a  block- 
head :  a  dolt.     A  person  stupifieJl  by  drinking. 

SO'TTISH,  a.  dnll  ;  stupid  ;  senseless. 

SO'V'F/REIGN,  {suveren)  a.  \soUrerain,  Fr.]  supreme,  or 
iKiving  no  s'ip» rior  in  power.     Supremely  efficacious. 

SO'VEFSF-IGN,  (siiverenjs.  a  supreme  ruler. 

SOTEREIGNTY,  {suVfrentJi)  s.  [sotnvraiiteli,  Fr.J  supre- 
macy ;  highest  place,  power,  or  excellence. 

SOUGH,  (Suf)s.  [from  sons,  Fr.]a  drain  under  ground. 

SOUGHT,  (M»f)  the  prefer. 'and  part,  pass  of  Seek. 

SOUL,  (sol)  s.  [sawel.  Sax.  sael,  Dan.  siial,  Isl.  sieJ.  Belg.] 
the  imraateriaLsuDstance  which  animates  our  bodies.  Various 
liuve  been  the  opinions  of  men  concerning  the  substance  of 
the  human  soul.  TJie  Epicureans  thought  it  a  stibtiic  air,  com- 
posed of  atoms  or  primitive  corpuscles.  The  Stoics  main- 
tained it  was  a  flame,  or  portion  of  heavenly  light.  The  Car- 
tesians made  thinking  the  essence  of  the  soul.  Others  hold 
that  man  is  endowed  with  three  kinds  of  soul,  viz.  the  raliou- 
aj,  which  is  purely  spiifitual,  and  infused  by  the  immediate  in- 
spiration of  God;  the  irrational,  or  sensi  tire  which  being  coin- 
Bion  to  man  and  brutes,  is  supposed  to  be  formed  of  the  ele- 


mctits ;  and  the  vegetative  soul,  or  principle  of  growtli  and  nu- 
trition, as  the  first  is  of  linderstauding,  and  Uie  second  of 
animal  life.  A  vital  and  active  principle.  Spirit  or 
essence.  Inward  uower.  A  person.  Spirit ;  fire ;  gniu 
deurofmind. 

SOUND,  a.  \siind,  Sax.]  healthy  ;  not  morbid  ;  not  hurt ; 
hearty.  Right,  applied  to  knowledge.  Stout,  strong.  Fast 
or  profound,  applied  to  sleep. 

'  SOUND,  ^.■[sund,  Sax.]  a  shallow  sea  which  may  be 
sounded.  A  probe  used  by  surgeons  to  eNamiue  what  is  out 
of  tlie  reach  of  their  fingers.  A  perception  raised  iu  the  soul 
by  means  of  air  put  into  motion,  ami  vibrating  on  the  drum 
of  tiie  ear,  from  son,  Fr.  or  .wonts,  Lat.    The  cuttlefish. 

SOUND,  a  strait  between  Swedwii  and  Denmark,  through 
which  ships  usually  sail  from  the  Ocean  into  Ihe  Baltic  sea. 
h  is  about  4  miles  broad,  and  here  the  Danes  take  toll  of  aril 
merchant  ships  that  pass  into  the  Baltic. 

To  SOUND,  V.  a.  to  search  with  a  plummet.  To  try  or 
examine.  To  cause  to  make  a  noise  ;  to  play  on.  To  be- 
token or  direct  by  a  sound.  To  celebrate  by  sound.  Neu- 
terly, to  make  a  noise.  To  excite  an  idea  by  likeness  of 
sound.    Toti-y  with  the  sounding  line. 

SOU'NDLV,  ffrf.  heartily  ;  rightlv.  Fast,  applied  to  sleep. 

SOUISDNESS,  J.  health  ;  trutli;  solidity  ;  strength. 

SOUP,  («oop)  J.  fjoi;/)*,  Fr.]  a  strong  decoction  of  flesh. 

SOUR,  a.\sitr,  Brit,  and  Sax.]  acid  ;  sharp  to  the  taste  ; 
austere;  pungent.  Peevish,  or  crabbed  of  temper;  mornsf; 
severe.  Paii\ful  or  disagreeable.  Expressive  of  dislike, 
applied  to  the  countenance.  Substanlively,  an  acid  sub- 
stance. 

To  SOUR,  ».  <7.  to  make  sharp  to  the  taste.  To  make 
harsh.  To  make  uneasy,  or  less  pleasing.  Neuterly,  to 
turn  sons  to  taste  sharp.    To  groiv  peevish. 

SOURCE,  (TOntf)  s.  [jomce,  Fr.]  a  spring.  An 'original; 
first  cause.     A  first  producer. 

SOU'RDET,  I.  [from  soiird,  Fr.]  the  little  pipe  of  a 
trumpet. 

SOU'RNKSS,  J.  acidity;  austcreness  of  taste  or  temper. 

SOUSE,  J.  [.sOTrfe,  salt,  Bel^]  pickle  made  of  salt.  Any 
thing  parboiled  and  kept  in  sail.     Pickle. 

To  SOl'SK,  V.  a.  to  parboil  and  preserve  in  salt  pickle. 
To  throw  into  the  water.  'I'o  strike  with  sudden  violence. 
Neuterly,  to  dart  like  a  bird  on  its  prey. 

SOUTCHKOU,  a  city  of  the  first  rank,  in  the  province  of 
Kiaugnau,in  China,  beautifully  and  agreeably  situated  on 
a  river  which  communicates  with  the  lake  Tai.  It  is  ex- 
tolled by.  the  Chinese  as  an  carlhiy  paradise,  for  the  de- 
lightfuhiess  of  the  adjacent  country,  &c.  The  brocades 
and  embroidery  made  here  are  hi«ldy  esleemed. 

SOUTH,  a.  meridional  ;  soutlicru. 

SOUTH,  s.  \suth.  Sax.  svyd,  Belg.  siid,  Fr.]  that  point  of 
the  heavens  diametrically  opposite  to  the  north.  The  w  iud 
which  blows  from  the  souih.  .\dvcrbially,  towards  or 
from  the  south.  Southeast  is  the  point  between  the  E. 
and  S.    ■ 

SOUTH  AL,  a  town  of  Middlesex,  with  a  market  on  Wed- 
nesday.    It  isi)J  miles  from  Loudon. 

SOUTH.AM,  atowii.of  Warxvickshire,  with  a  market  on 
Monday,  it  is  seated  in  a/ertile  soil,  ami  has  a  considera- 
ble nuuket  for  cattle.  It  is  8  miles  S.  E.  of  Warwick,  and 
*)N.  W.  of  Loudon., 

SOUTH  AM  P'1'O.N,  a  large  and  hamlsome  town  of 
Hampshire,  pleasuntly  siliialed  on  a  fine  inlet  of  the  sea, 
called  Trissanton  Bay,  or  Southampton  Water.  This  inlet 
is  navigable  almost  to  the  head  for  vessels  of  cotisidcrnble 
burden  ;  andthetwo  principal  rivers  that  flow  into  it  (the 
Itohen  and  the  Test  or  Test)  admit  small  crafis  some  way 
up  the  country.  The  town  is  situated  brtwcfii  these  two 
rivers.  It  was  formerly  a  port  of  great  comme'rce,  and 
still  possesses  a  trade  in  French  and  Port  wines  ;  having  a 
particular  connection,. moreover,  with  Guernsey  and  Jersey. 
Il  is  a  fashionable  place  of  resort  for  sea-bathing;  and  it 
was  on  this  beach  that  the  Danish  king  Canute  gave  that 
striking   reproof  to  bis  flattering    courtiers;    when  the 
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(tisobcdieiit  tide  waslieil  liis.feet.  Two  miles  from  this  (own 
is  Woodmills,  where  there  is  a  vprj'  curious  niHiiiif::ctory  of 
siii|)-lilocks.  Southampton  is  12  miles  !^.  of  Wirichfsler, 
aiiu  75  W.  S.  W.  of  London.  Miirketsuii  Tuesday,  Tliurs- 
day,  and  Saliirdiiy. 

SOUTH RllLY,  a.  lying  towards  the  soiilli  ;  not  abso- 
lutely sonilicrii. 

SOL'THKRN,  a.  lying  towards  the  south  ;  coming  from 
the  soiitli  ;  hclnn^jing  to  the  south. 

SOU  THEUN  WOOD,  s.  in  botany,  the  arton.isia  of  Lin- 
naeus.  There  are  four  Britisli  species.  Tlic  coimiion  worui- 
HooH  is  a  species  of  it. 

SOU'THliVG,  I.  in  astronomy,  applied  to  the  moon, 
stars,  or  planets,  when  they  are  in  the  meridian,  or  due 
soutli. 

SOUTHWARD,  n<l.  towards  tiic  sonth.  Used  substan- 
tively, for  the  southern  reinons  ;  as,  "  Couniiits  are  more 
fruilfni  to  the  w"//iicac(/."  ItnUiixli. 

SOUTHW.ARK,  a  town  of  Surry,  which  may  he  consi- 
dered as  part  of  the  metropohs,  heini,'  seated  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Tliames,  antl  under  the  jiiiisdiction  oCllie  lord 
mayor,  who  is  its  i)ail'ft',  wijli  a  steward  and  deputy  haillH' 
nnder  him.  It  is  also  one  of  the  city  wards,  naMie<l  Bridjie 
Ward  Without,  and  an  alderman  is  chosen  to  govern  it.  It 
is  called  the  lionmfrh  by  way  of  distinction,  and  is  a  larjje 
and  populous  place,  mirticipatin^  considerably  in  the  coni- 
tuerce  of  London.  The  bishop  of  Winchester  Lad  Ibnneily 
a  palace  here,  with  a  park;  when  there  were  18  brothels 
alon^the  Bankside,  licensed  by  that  prelate,  under  certain 
rtgulhtions  contirnied  bv  pailianenl.  The  prostitutes  kept 
hf  re  were  conmioidy  called  Wiiic/irnlcr /reesc.  It  is  divided 
into  two  parts,  the  Bt)rnugh  Liberty,  govenie<l  by  the  lord 
niayor;  and  ilie  Clink,  or  Manor  of  Southwark,  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  who,  by  his  stew- 
ard, keeps  a  conrt-leet  and  a  court  of  record  on  the  Bank- 
»i<le.  A  court  of  conscience  is  established  here,  as  well  as 
in  London.  Southwa-k  contains  (5  parishes,  a  new  Romish 
chapel,  many  places  of  worship  for  the  Dissenters  of  various 
den<nnination$;  several  charitable  foundation;,  particularly 
those  two  noble  endowments,  St.  Thomas's  Ilospital,  and 
Guy's  Hospital  ;  togetli;-r  with  the  Magdalen  Hospital ;  the 
Asylum  for  (em;de  orphans  ;  the  Freemason's  School,  a 
lately  erected  buildings  for  the  same  purpose  ;  llic  Philan- 
thropio  Ueforin,  c^c.  Beside  the  King's  Bench  and 
JMarshalsea  prisons,  an<l  I  he  county  Bridewell,  a  new 
county-gaol,  with  a  session  house  adjoining,  has  been  lately 
built. 

SOU'I'HWELL,  an  aniieni  town  of  Nottiuidiamshire, 
10  miles  i\'.  K.  of  NottioHham,  and  139  N.  W.  by  N.  of  Lou- 
don.    Market  on  Saturday. 

SOUTH WK ST,. J.  the  point  between  the  S.  aiul  W. 
'  SOUTliWO'LD,  a  seaport  ol  Sull'olk,  is  seated  on  a 
pleasapt  cliS',  near  a  line  bay,  and  has  a  harbour  to  the  S. 
with  the  river  BIythe,  and  a  drawbridge <ni  the  west.  Here 
a  ^much-esteemed  salt  is  made,  and  it  has  an  exportation 
of  corn.  It  is  almost  surrounded  liv  water,  especially  at 
every  hii;h  fide.  It  is  connininly  called  Sow  1. 1;  or  Sol.  i:, 
and  its  iiay  is  named  Sui,i:tiAv.  SonihwoM  is -in  miles 
S,  of  Yarmouth,  ami  104  S.  E.  of  London.  Market  on 
Thursdav.    ' 

SOW,  (theowis  prnn.  as  in  «»ii)s^a.  female  pi?  or  hog. 
An  oblons;  nniS3,  applied  to  lead. 

To  SOW,  (.vt)  V.  «.  part.  pass,  snn-n;  \siiHnii,  Sax.]  to 
scatter  se<'d  <m  the  <;round  for  i^iowth.  Figuratively,  to 
spread  or  propagate.    'I'o  besprinkle. 

ToSOWCE,  V.  II.  see  Sol  si:. 

SfJWI'.ll,  s.  aseatieier  of  seed  ;  a  promoter;  a  breeder. 

To  SOWL,  V.  a.  to-^>nll  by  llie  cars.  . 

SOWN,  (fnii)  participle  of  Sow. 

SO  WTHIS'FLF.,  x.  in  botany,  the  sonchus  of  Linnaeus. 
There  are  four  British  species,  viz.  tiie  mar^h,  field,  com- 
mon, and  blue,  sowthislle.  The  blossoms  of  l!ie  three  first 
species  are  yellow. 

Sl'A,  a  towuof  Gcrmauy  in  lli^circlc  of  Westphalia.    It 
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contains  nbnut.'^OO  houses,  and  is  famous  for  its  miiieriil  wa. 
ters  known  all  over  Fiirope.  It  is  17  miles  S.  li.  of  Lie.";e. 
Lon.  5.  .00.  K.  lat.  .00.  3«,  N. 

SF.\CE,  s.  [spatiiim,  Lat.]  the  distance  between  any  two 
bodies  or  points.     Quantity,  applied  to  time. 

SFA'CIOUS,  {spcU/ninis)  a.  [spacieiix,  I'v,  tpatioSKS,  Lat.] 
wide  ;  coiitainiiiixa  Kfeat  deal  ofroom  or  space. 

Sl^A'CIOUSNESS,  *.  roominess  ;  wide  extension. 

SPADR,  s.  Upad,  Sax.  spade,  Isl.  and  Belg.J  a  broad 
shovel  used  in  di<;^ing.  A  deer  three  years  old.  in  cards, 
wherein  the  four  suits  represent  the  tour  states  in  a  kingdom, 
the  nobility  were  represented  by  the  ends  of  lances  or  spikes. 
The  Spaniards,  however,  represent  them  by  the  etundas, 
i.  e.  swords  instead  of  spikes,  and  our  ignorance  of  the  de- 
sign of  the  inventor,  as  well  as  of  the  Spanish  language,  has 
occasioned  our  representing  the  points  of  this  suit  broader, 
and  calling  lliein  by  the  name  o( spades. 

SPADl'LLE,  s.  ]b't.]  at  ombre  and  quadrille,  the  ace  of 
spades. 

Sl'A'GYRIST,  a.  [coined  by  Paracelsus,  from  spa/ier,  a 
searcher,  Teiit.J  a  chymist.     Adjectively,  chymical. 

SPAIN,  a  considerable  kingdom  of  Europe,  hounded  on 
the  N.  by  the  Bay  of  Biscay  ;  on  theN.  E.  by  the  Pyreiieaii 
mountains,  which  separate  it  from  France  ;  and  on  the  K.  S. 
and  S.  E.  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Straits  of  Gibral- 
tar; on  iheS.  W.  by  the  Atlantic  ;  and  on  the  W.  by  Por- 
tugal and  the  Atlantic.  It  is  about  700  miles  in  lengtli,  and 
ficKi  in  breadth.  It  contains  the  provinces  of  Old  and  New 
Castile,  Andalusia,  Arragon,  Estramadura,  Galicia,  Leon, 
Catalonia,  Granada,  Valencia,  Biscay,  the  Asturias,  Murcia, 
and  Upper  Navarre  ;  some  of  which  have  been  separate 
kingdoms.  The  air  of  Spain  is  dry  and  serene,  except  dur- 
ing the  equinoctial  rains,  hut  excessively  hot  in  the  southern' 
provinces,  in  summer.  The  vast  mountains,  however,  that 
run  through  Spain,  arc  very  beneficial  to  the  inhabitants,  by 
the  refreshing  breezes  that  come  from  them  in  the  southern- 
most parts,  though  those  in  the  N.  and  N.  E.  are  in  the  winter 
extremely  cohl.  The  soil  is  verv  fertile ;  but  there  are  large 
tracts  of  uncultivated  ground.  The  produce  of  the  country 
is  fine  wheat,  barley,  saffron,  exquisite  faonvy,  silk,  salt- 
petre, salt,  barillas,  (a  species  of  pot-ash)  anji.c*'''''  sugar- 
canes.  1 1  produces  the  richest  and  most  delicious  fruits  that 
are  to  be  found  iu  France  and  Italy  ;  oranges,  lemons,  prunes, 
citrons,  almonds,  raisins,  fi>is,  dates,  pomegranates,  olives, 
&c.  Their  wines  are  deservedly  in, high  esteem.  Wtilves 
are  the  chief  beaslii  of  prey  that  infest  Spain.  The  wild 
bulls,  which  are  caught  in  Andalusia,  have  so  much  ferocity, 
that  their  bull  fights  were  formerly  the  most  maf/nificent 
spectacle  the  court  of  Spain  coukl  exhibit ;  this  barbarous 
amusement,  however,  is  now,  in  part,  exploded.  Tlieirdo- 
meslic  animals  are  horses  that  are  remarkably  swift,  mules, 
horned  cattle,  (which  are  but  f»w,)  sheep,  i<rc.  The  wool  ot 
the  hitter  is  superior  to  any  in  Europe  ;  the  best  is  that  of 
Old  Castile.  •In  Biscay,  there  are  little  hogs,  vyhieh  the  la- 
dies are  so  fond  of,  that  they  carry  them  about  like  lap-dogs. 
Spain  abounds  in  minerals  and  metals,  corneliaii,  agate,  ja- 
cinth, loads'tone.i;,  luiqiiois-stones,  quicksilver,  copper,  lead, 
sulpiiiir,  alum,  calamine,  crystal,  marbles  of  several  kinds, 
porpliyry,  the  liiu'st  jasper  ;  and  even  diamonds,  emeralds, 
and  amethysts  are  found  here.  Aiitiently  it  was  celebrated 
forgold  and  silver  mines,  but  since  the  discovery  of  Ame- 
rica at  least,  no  attention  has  been  paid  to  Ihem.  The  prin- 
cipal rivers  are  the  Douro,  Tajo,  Guadiana,  Giiadalquiver, 
Euro,  Giialdalaviar,  and  .S'egura.  Spain,  which  in  the  times 
of  the  Goths  and  Moors,  contained  between  20  and  .10  mil- 
lions of  people,  is  now  but  thinly  inhabited  ;  tr  which  v.irious 
causes  hare  contributed,  as,  the  expulsion  of  the  JNIoors,  the 
emigrations  to  the  colonies,  the  vasHiiimbers  and  celibacy 
of  the  clergy,  and  the  indolence  of  the  natives.  It  is  is  sup- 
posed to  contain,  at  present,  about  7,500,000  inhabitants. 
The  greatest  part  of  the  necessary  artisans  are  French,  as 
the  natives  disdain  to  stoop  to  handicraft  trades.  The  per- 
sons of  the  Spaniards  in  general  are  tall,  their  complexions  • 
swarthy,  and  their  countenances-  expressive.    The  women  • 
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«re  srnall  and  s)ent1or,  and,  in  general,  possess  lillle  of  that 
benuty  Nvliifli  rci^iis  in  their  novels  and  romances.  The  os- 
lablished  reljuion  of  Spain  is  jtopery,  and  licrc  the  inquisi- 
tion (first  ronimenccd  in  1477)  once  reifjned  in  all  its  hor- 
rors Spain  has  44  episcopal  sees,  and  24  universities.  It 
ivas  once  the  most  free,  hut  is  now  one  of  the  most  despotic 
kin^'doms  in  Europe.  They  had  once  their  cortcs,  or  psr- 
liamenfs,  wiiich  had  great  privileges  ;  but  though  not  aoso- 
lutely  abolished,  they  have  lillle  or  no  part  in  the  povem- 
nient.  Uesides  the  king's  territories  in  Europe,  he  possesses 
the  best  part  of  America,  and  is  master  of  many  rich  islands 
Sn  the  South  Seas;  and  particularly  the  Philippines,  from 
v'houce  they  import  the  rich  merchandises  of  the  East  In- 
dies. He  also  possesses  several  places  in  Africa,  particu- 
larly Ceuta  and  Oran.  The  heir  to  the  crown  is  always 
called  Prince  of  Asturias.  Madrid  is  the  capital. — A  sur- 
prising revolution,  however,  has  lately  taken  place  in  this 
country,  effected  by  the.interference  of  the  French  Emperor, 
who  has  placed  his  brother  Joseph  Buonaparte  on  the  throne 
of  the  antient  royal  family  of  Spain.  For  an  account  of  the 
cvejitsof  the  war  occasioned  by  this  usurpation, the  reader  is 
desired  to  consult  the  chronology  at  the  cud  of  this  work, 
from  the  year  1807. 

SPA  LDING,  a  neat  populous  town  of  Holland,  in  Lin- 
colnshire, chiefly  surrounded  by  gardeners'  grounds.  From 
its  neatness,  and  the  canals  in  the  streets,  it  resembles  a 
Dutch  town,  and  vessels  of  60  or  CO  tons,  carrying  coals, 
corn,  &c.  come  up  here  with  the  tide.  Much  benip  and 
flax  is  grown  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  seated  on  the 
river  Welland,  20  miles  N.  hv  E.  by  Peterborough,  and  94 
N.  ofLondon.  Market  on  Tuesday.  See  Holland. 
•  SPALT,  or  SPELT,  s.  a  white,  scaly,  shining  stone,  fre- 
quently used  to  promote  the  fusion  of  metals. 

•SPAN,  J.  [span.  Sax.  and  Bclg.  snanna,  Ital.]  the  space 
rneasured  from  the  end  of  the  thumb  to  that  of  the  little 
finger  extended  ;  nine  inches.     Any  short  duration. 

To  SPAN,  p.  <!.■  to  measure  by^he  hand  extended. 

SPAN,  prefer,  of  Spin. 

SPANG,  s.  [spaiige,  Belg.J  a  cluster  of  shining  bodies. 

SPA'NGLE,  (spaiiirl)  s.[spange,  a  buckle,  a  locket.  Tent.] 
a  small  thin  plate  or  boss  of  shining  metal.  Any  tiling  spark- 
ling or  shining. 

To  SPA'NGLE,  (spdngl)  v.  a.  to  besprinkle  with  span- 
glesT 

SPA'NIEL,  s.  [efpagtieiil,  Fr.]  a  dog  used  for  sport  in  the 
field  6r  in  water,  remarkable  for  its  sagacity  and  tractable- 
ness.    Figurativelv,  a  servile  person. 

SPA'NISIi  FLIES,  s.    Sec  Cantharidf.s, 

SPA'NNER,  s.  the  lock  of  a  fusee  <ir  carabine. 

SPAR,  s.  in  n<ttural  history,  is  a  class  of  fossils,  not  in- 
flammable nor  soluble  in  water ;  when  pure,  pellucid  and 
colourless,  emulating  the  ajipcarance  of  crystal,  but  want- 
ing its  distinguished  characters;  composed  of  plane  and 
equable  plates,  not  flexible  uorel.istic  ;  not  giving  lire  with 
steel ;  readily  calcining  in  a  small  fire,  and  fermenting  vio- 
lently with  acids,  and  wholly  soluble  in  them.  A  small 
beam,  or  bar  of  a  gate. 

To  SP.AK,  V.  a.  I  spcn-ran.  Sax. J  to  shut  close  or  bar.  Neu- 
terly,  to  fight  so  as  to  ward  otf  blows. 

SPA'RABLES,  i.  [from  sparran,  to  fasten,  Sax.j  small 
nails. 

SPA'RAGUS, *.  ^aparagus^  Lat.|  a  plant  with  yellowish 
green  blossoms  and  led  berries.     It  is  also  calltd  sperage. 

To  SPARE,  1'.  a.  \sparan.  Sax.  spacicv,  Belg.]  to  use  in  a 
frugal  manner  so  as  to  avoid  waste  and  profusion.  To  save 
from  anv  particular  use.  To  do  without.  To  omit ;  to  for- 
Ijcar.  To  remit  a  degree  of  punishment ;  to  shew  mercy. 
To  grant  or  allow.  To  forbear  to  impose  on.  Ncuterly, 
to  live  frugally.    To  forbear.    To  forgive. 

SPARE,  a  scanty.     Superfluous.    Thin  of  (Icsh. 

SPA'RERIBS,  s.  ribs  cut  away  from  the  bodv,  and  hav- 
ing on  them  spare  or  little  flesh  ;"  as  a  sparerib  of  p'lrk. 

SPARGEFA'CTION,  ,.\ixom  jipnr^o,  Lat.]  the  act  of 
sprtuMiDg. 
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SPA'RlNO,n.  scarce.    Parsimonious;  Jiot liberal. 

SPARK,  9.  [>jKarca,  Sax.  sparke,  Belg.]  a  small  particle 
of  fire,  or  shining  substance.  A  lively,  showy,  and  gay  per- 
son ;  a  lover. 

SPA'HKISH,  a.  airy  ;  showy;  fine.    A  low  word. 

SPA'RKLE,  (*/>ar^/)  *.  a  small.parlicle  of  fire.  A  part i- 
cle.of  light  emitted  from  a  shining  or  luminous  body. 

ToSPA'RKIilO,  (*/)«rW)i'.  »t.  to  emit  sparks  of  light  or 
fire.     To  shine  or  glitter. 

SPARROW,  f.  [spcmwa,  Sax.]  the  name  of  a  genus  of 
birds.  Tiie  hoiisesparrow  is  very  common  in  this  countrj". 
There  arc  also  the  hfd^c  sparrow  and  the  rted  sparrow. 

SPA'RROWHAWK,  «.  the  female  of  the  musket-hawk. 

SPASM,  s.  [spasma,  from  spao,  to  draw,  Gr.  tpatmc,  Ff.J  a 
convulsive  or  inroluntary  contraction  of  any  part. 

SPASMODIC, ff-  \spasmodique,  Fr.]  convulsive. 

SPAT,  preter.  of  Spit. 

SPAT,  '■  the  spawn  of  shellfish. 

To  SP.Vn.^TE,  (i/mAirf/c)  V.  n.[spativr;  Lat.]  to  rove; 
to  range  ;  to  ramble.    Not  used. 

To  SPATTER,  v.  a.  [spattan.  Sax.]  to  besprinkle  with 
dirt  or  any  thing  offensive.  .To  defame.  Neuterly,  to 
make  a  noise  in  spitting,  as  when  any  thing  nauseous  is  re^ 
ccived  at  the  mouth. 

SPATFER DASHES,*,  coverings  for  the  legs  to  keep 
out  wet,  and  buttoned  at  the  sides. 

SPATUIjA,  t.  [spathvlii,  Lat.]  an  instrument  used  by 
apothecaries  in  spreading  pld^sters  and  stirring  medicines. 
A  spatileor  slice. 

SPA'VIN,  s.  \spavano,  Ital.]  a  bony  excrescence  growing 
on  the  inside  of  a  horse's  hough,  not  far  from  the  elbow, 
which  is  first  as  tender  as  gristle,  but  grows  hard  by 
degrees. 

To  SPAWL,  V.  n.  [jpalAan,  Sax.]  to  throw  moisture  out  of 
the  mouth  ;  to  spit. 

SPAWL,  ».  [tpatl,  Sax.]  spittle  or  moisture  thrown  out 
of  the  mouth. 

SPAWN,  3.  [spe7ie,  or  spenne,  Bclj.T  the  eggs  of  fish  of 
frogs.     Used  in  contempt  for  any  olVspring. 

To  SP.AWN,  V.  a.  to  produce  as  fishes  do  their  eggs.  To 
bring  forth.  Neuterly,  to  issue  like  eggs  from  fish.  Used 
in  contempt,  to  issue. 

To  SPAY,  V.  (I.  [from  spado,  a  gelding,  Lat.]  to  castrate, 
or  render  a  female  beast  unfit  for  procix-ation. 

To  SPEAK,  {speeh)  v.  a.  preter.  spahe,  or  spole,  part.  pass. 
spoken  ;  [specau.  Sax.]  to  utter  or  express  one's  llioughls  by 
articulate  sounds  or  words.  To  defond  or  accuse,  useil 
with/oj- or  ag-at'»u<.  To  harangue.  To  give  sound,  applied 
to  wind  instruments.  Followed  by  vn'th,  to  address,  or  con- 
verse with.  Actively,  to  utter  by  ilie  voice ;  to  pronounce. 
To  proclaim  or  celebrate.     To  address  or  accost. 

SP E'AK Ell,  (jpet'Aier)  *.  one  who  speaks.  Spenler  nf  the 
House  of  Commons,  is  a  member 'chosen  by  tlie  house,  and 
approved  by  the  king;  and  who  is,  as  it  were,  the  common 
mouthof  the  rest.  Speaker  oj  the  House  (f  Peers,  is  usually 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  or  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  of 
England. 

SPEAR,  (speerj  s.  [sjyere,  Sax.  and  Belg.]  a  long  weapon 
armed  with  a  sharp  point  of  metal,  and  used  in  thrusting  or 
lancing.     A  lance  with  prongs  to  kill  fish. 

SPK'ARMINT,  s.  a  species  of  mint. 

SPE'A  RWO IIT,  s.  a  species  of  crowfoot.  There  art  t  wo 
kinds,  the  less  and  the  greater.       , 

SPE'CIAL,  (speshi'il)  a.  [Fr.  specinlis,  from  fpreies,  a  kind, 
Lal.|  noting  a  sort  or  species.  P;irticiilar;  peculiar.  I')x- 
traorclinaiy  ;  uncommon,  desigr'-d  for  a  particular  purpose. 
Chiefin  excellence.  In  law,  it  denotes  that  matter  in  evi- 
dence which  is  allegeil  speciully,  or  does  not  come  into  the 
genera!  issue. 

SPI':CI  A'LITY,  or  SPECIALTY,  f,yfjAt'(i%  or  sphhichij) 
s.  \spicinlili,  Fr.]  pnrticuiaiity.  It  is  also  used  in  law,  for;; 
bond,  bill,  or  other  deed  or  insirumtnt,  executed  under  tlie 
hand  and  seal  of  flic  patties  thereto. 

SPECIES,  (.vw*/'i«)  *.  [Lat.l  a  sort;  a  subdivision  of  a 
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scneral  term  called  a  genus ;  common  nature.or  icle»,  ajrree- 
lug  to  several  indiviJual  beings  ;  a  class  or  single  order  of 
beings ;  thus,  horse  agrees  to  Bucephalus,  Chance,  or  Do*r. 
An  idea.    Money  or  coiu. 

SPECrFIC,  or  SPi:crf  ICAL,  a.  [tptcifiqiie,  Fr.]  in  plii- 
losoiihy,  is  that  which  is  peculiar  to  any  thing,  and  distin- 
guislies  it  from  all  others.  In  medicine,  applied  to  a  remedy 
whose  virtue  and  effect  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  some  cer- 
tain, disease,  is  adequate  thereto,  and  exerts  its  whole  forCe 
immediately  thereon.  Specific  Graviti/  is  that  by  which  one 
body  is  heavier  than  auot  Jicr  of  the  same  dimensions,  and  is 
ahviiys  as  the  (luantity  of  matter  under  that  dimension. 

SrECI'FlcALLY.'of/.  in  such  a  manner  as  to  constitute  a 
species  ;  according  to  the  nature  of  the  species. 

To  SPECl'FICATH,  v.  a.  to  distinguish  by  the  properties 
%«hichmakca  tbinj,'  to  be  of  a  particular  species,  or  adapted 
to  a  partieular  purp<»se. 

SVECiriCATlON, s.[spceijication.  Fr.]  distinct  notation  ; 
de^*rminatiou  by  a  peculiar  mark.  A  particular  men- 
tion. 

To  SPE  CIFY,  ».  a.  [tpccijier,  Fr.1  to  mention ;  to  distin- 
guish, by  some  particular'mark  or  din'erence. 

SPECIMEN,  *.  [I-at.]  a  sample  ;  a  pattern  ;  model; 
essay;  tiial;  proof. 

St*  E'C lOUS,  {sp'eihinus)  a.  \speciosvs,  from  ipecio,  to  behold, 
Lat.)  showy,  or  pleasing  to  the  view.  Plausible,  though 
uot'strictlv  right. 

SPECK,  s.[tpecec.  Sax.]  a  stain,  spot,  o» discoloration. 

To  SI'i;CK,i'.  «.  to  spot ;  to  stain  ;  to  blot. 

SPECKLE,  (spickl)  t.  a  little  spot;  a  small  speck. 

1')  SI^E'CKLE,  {spichl)  V.  a.  to  mark  with  small  spots. 

SPECTACLE,  s.  [from 47/erto,  to  behold,  Lat.J  any  thing 
ttiat  attracts  the  sight  by  its  being  remarkable  ;  a  show  ;  a 
gazing-stock  ;  an  object  of  sight.  In  the  plural,  glasses 
vorii  to  assist  the  sight,  said  to  have  been  invented  about 
the  vear  1300. 

SPECTATOR,  *.  [from  specto,  to  behold,  Lat-  [a  looker 
on ;  a  beholder. 

SPE'C'iRE,  {spehter)  s.  [Fr.  tpectnan,  from  specio,  to 
behold,  Lat.]  an  apparition  ;  phantom  ;  ghost ;  vision. 

SPE'CUL.AR,  a.  \speeularis,  i'rom  specin,  to  behold,  Lat.] 
Laving  the  qualities  of  a  mirror  or  looking  glass. 

To  SPE'CULATE,  v.  h.  [sp:eulor,  Fr.  froms;«"(io,to  behold, 
Lat.]  to  meditate ;  to  contemplate.  Actively,  to  consider 
altentivelv.    To  revolve  or  contrive  in  the  mind. 

SPECULATION,  s.  \spcndatii.n,  Fr.j  the  act  of  contem- 
plating any  thing  in  the  mind.  A  train  of  ihouHhts  formed 
in  the  mind.  A  scheme  formed  only  in  the  mind,  not  re- 
duced to  practice.    Contemplation  ;  medifalion. 

SPECULATIVE,  a.  [spindattf,  Fr.]  contemplative. 
Theoretical ;  ideal ;  not  practical ;  notional. 

SPE'CULUM,  t.  [Lai. J  a  looking-glass ;  a  mirror. 

SPliD,  part.  pass,  of  Sfeed. 

SPEECH,  s.  r»7)a!ff.  Sax.]  the  power  of  expressing  our 
thoughts  or  ideas  by  audible  words.  Words,  or  language. 
Talk.     ITarani'ue  ;  or  oration. 

Si'EE'CHLESS,  «.  mute;  dumb;  deprived  of  the  power 
of  speech. 

To  SPEED,  r.ji.  [pret.  and  part.  pass.  spcd^nA  ijteeded ; 
tpoedei^  Bel^.]  to  make  haste  ;  to  move  quick  or  fast.  To 
succeed.  To  grow  rich,  from  spedian,  Sax.  To  fare  well 
or  ill.  Actively,  to  dispatch  or  finish  in  haste.  To  hasten. 
To  promote,  quicken,  or  assist.    To  make  prosperous. 

SPEED,  s.  Ispoid,  Bclg.J  quickness.  Ilaste  ;  celerity ; 
dispatch.    TJie  course  or  pace  of  a  horse.     Success. 

SPEE'DILY,  ad.  with  haste  ;  quickly.'   , 

SPEE'DVVKLL,  j.  the  veroniia  of  Linnaus.  There  are 
several  British  species. 

Sl'EE'DY,  (I.  quick;  iiiniblf  :  swift 

SPELL,  f.  [.«;«/,  a  word,  Sax.Ja  charm  consisting  of  some 
peculiar,  ivorili  of  occult  power.     A  turn  of  work. 

To  SPELL,  V.  a.  preter.  and  part.  pass,  spelled  or  sjmIi  ; 
[f])eUeti,  Sax. J  to  write  with  proper  leltcrs.  To  read  bv  jsani- 
jng  the  several  letter:)  of  which  a  MOid   is  composed,  and 
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sounding  every  syllable  separately.  To  charm.  Ncute*ly,1« 
form  words  of  letters.  To  read.  To  pronounce  the  sjllai'le* 
of  a  word  separately,  by  naming  the  letters  which  compos* 
them,  without  being  able  to  pronounce  the  whole  word  at 
once. 

SPE'LTEll,  *.  the  same  as  ZiNC  ;  which  see. 

To  SPEND,  V.  a.  \spcndaii,  Sax.  spendere,  l!al.]  to  consume 
or  lay  out.  To  squander.  To  expend  ;  to  Le&tow  as  exr 
pense.  To  waste,  wear  out,  or  exhaust.  To  pass  ;  to  em- 
ploy. To  fatigue.  Neuterly,  to  make  expense.  To  be 
lost  or  wasted.    To  be  employed  in  any  use. 

SPE'NDTIIPiII''T,  s,  one  that  is  protuse  in  his  expensed  ,•■ 
a  lavisher  ;  a  prodigal;  a  waster. 

SPERM,  t,  [tpcrma,  Lat.  spci-me,  Fr.]  the  seed. 

SPERM.\CE  n,  *.  [Lat  fronif/wrma,  semen,  and  trtct,  a 
whale,  Gr.  corruptcdiy  pronounced  »j<j)nia.tr»y]  an  oil| 
substance  extracted  from  the  brains  of  a  particular  species 
of  whale  (called  catodan,  having  tccthonly  in  the  under  jaw) 
and  well  purified. 

SPERMATIC,  or  SPERMATICAL,  a.  [speymaiigne, 
Fr.  fperma,  seed,  Gr.]  relating  to  the  seed.     Seminal. 

SPER^IATOCE'LE,  s.  [from  sperma,  seed,  and  keU,  a 
tumour,  Gr.]  in  surgery,  is  a  rupture  caused  by  distention 
of  the  seminal  vessels,  whereby  the  semen  falls  into  t4ie 
scrotum. 

To  SPERSE,  r.  a.  [sparsitm,  from  spargo,  Lat.]  to  disperse; 
•to  scatter.    Obsolete. 

To  SPET,  V.  a.  [from  spti,  Scot.J  to  bring  or  pour  abun- 
dantly. 

To  SPEW,  V.  a.  [spnraii.  Sax.  speuen,  Betg.]  to  eject  or 
cast  from  the  stomach  through  the  mouth  ;  to  vuaiit.  Figura- 
tively, to  eject  or  cast  forth.  Neuterly,  to  void  at  line 
mouth.  V 

To  SPHA'CELATE,  (tfdceltte)  v.  a.  to  affect  with  a 
gangrene.    Neuterly,  to  mortify. 

SPHA'CELUS,  (.s/aeelin)  s.  [from  tpjiakelvs,  Gr.]  « 
gangrene ;  a  mortification. 

SPHERE,  (sfere)  s.[sphcre,  Fr.  sphcera,  Lat.]  is  a  solid  con- 
tained under  one  uniform  round  surface,  such  as  uould  be 
formed  by  a  revolution  of  a  circle  about  a  diameter  thereof, 
as  an  axis.  In  astronomy,  it  is  that  concave  orb  or  expanse 
which  vests  our  globe,  and  in  which  the  heavenly  bodies 
appear  to  be  fixed,  and  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  eye.  An 
orbit  or  circuit  of  motion  or  action.  Province;  the  extent 
or  compass  of  a  person's. knowledge. 

SPHE'RIC,  or  SPIIE'RICAL,  (sfeiik  or  sferihal)  a. 
round;  globular.    Relating  to  the  orbs  of  the  planets. 

SPHETOCS,  {tferi/is)  s.  is  that  part  of  geometry  which 
treats  of  the  position  and  mensuration  of  arclics  of  circles, 
described  on  the  surfaces  of  a  sphere. 

SPIIE'ROID,  s.  [from  sphaira,  a  globe,  and  eitlos,  form, 
Gr.]  a  solid  approaching  to  the  figure  of  a  sphere,  though 
not  exactly  round,  but  oblong. 

SITlEliOlDICAL,  a.  having  the  form  of  a  spheroid. 

SPHERULE, (sfij-jiU)  >.  [ipl.ivrula,  Lat. )  a  small  globe. 

SPHINX,  s.  [Gr.J  a  fijjure  of  a  monster  of  that  name, 
famed  among  flie  anticiits,  and  now  mostly  used  as  an 
ornament  in  gardens,  terraces,  Ac.  It  is  represented  with 
the  head  and  breasts  of  a  woman,  the  «iiigs  of  a  bird,  the 
claws  of  a  lion  and  the  rest  of  the  body  like  a  dog  or 
lion. 

SPICR,  *.  [espices,  Fr.J  a  vegetable  that  is  frdgr.Tnt  to  the 
smell,  and  pungent  or  hot  to  the  taste,  used  iu  seasoning  or 
siHices.    A  small  quantity. 

'!"()  SPICE,  V.  a.  to  season  with  snices. 

SPICERY.  s.  commodity  of  spices  ;  repository  of 
spices. 

SPl'GEWORT,  s.  the  sv.cet-smelling  flag,  or  calamus, 
found  in  rivulets  and  niarshe«. 

SPICK  AND  ^"PAN,  a.  [a  proverbial  expression,  whieh 
seems  borrowed  from  spiccala  dela  itpanna,  Ital.  i.  e.  snaleli- 
ed  from  the  hand.  Johnson  says  tpan  .icw  is  used  by  Chau- 
cer, and  comes  from  npfiman,  .Sax.  to  stretch".  Sjtan  new,  he 
adds,  is  therefore  originally  used  of  cloth  new  stretched,  er 
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8*retclied  al  the  dolliiers,  undspic  aniT spnii,  newly  exieiulcd 
on  ilie  spikes  or  tenters  ;  and  lliafit  is  but  a  low  expression] 
quite  new,  .just  made  ;  never  used. 

SPICO'SITY,  .«.  fi'rom  apira,  an  ear  of  corn,  Lat]  the 
qualitv  of  beiii>;cpiked  like  cars  of  corn. 

SPICY,  «.  prodliciiij,'  spice  ;  aromatic. 

SPl'DEH,  s.  an  :ininial  ^vhOse  eyes  are  phced  in  clusters 
on  the  back  part  of  its  thorax,  who  spins  a  web,  and  preys 
o,n  flies. 

SPl'CrNRL,  s.  an  umbelliferous  plant..  There  are  two 
British  species  ;  viz.  the  mountain  and  common  spi^nei. 

SPl'GOT,  s.  [spijckev,  Belg.J  a  pin  or  peg  which  is  fixed 
to  a  faucet. 

SPIKE,  s.  [spica,  Lat.J  an  ear  of  corn.  A  long  nail,  or 
a  piece  of  iron,  or  wood,  sharpened  at  the  fop,  and  resein- 
hlin;;  an  ear  ofconi.  In  botany,  a  composition  of  flowers 
placed  alternately  on  each  side  of  a  common  sia)ple  fruit- 
stalk,  and  not  s^andinJ,'  upon  little  fruitstalks  ;  as  in  the  agri- 
mony, great  mullein,  &c. 

To  SPIKE,  V.  a.  to  fasten  with  lon^  nails  ;  to  set  with 
spikes.  In  the  military,  to  drive  a  spike  into  tiic  touch- 
hole  of  a  cannon,  and  thereby  to  render  it  useless. 

SPI'KEN  ARD,  s.  [from  spkannrdi,  Lat.] a  sweet-smelling 
plant.    Tiie  English  species  is  called  the  great  ficabane. 

SIM'KESTALK,*.  a  long  rough  receptacle,  upon  which 
the  flowers  composing  a  spike  are  placed. 

SPILL,  s.  [s/DJVfH,  Bcis.  a  small  shiver  of  wood,  or  thin 
bar  of  iron.     A  small  quantity  of  money. 

To  SPILL,  V.  a.  \spillan.  Sax.  spillen,  Belg.  spilla,  Isl.]  to 
shed  or  scatter.  T  o  destroy  or  damage ;  to  corrupt.  To 
throw  away.  To  pour  on  the  ground.  Neuterly,  to  be 
lavish.    To  be  shed,  or  lost  by  being  shed. 

SPI'LSBY,  a  to"n  in  Lincolnshire,  seated  on  the  side 
of  a  hill,  r?  miles  N.  of  Boston,  (to  which  a  turnpike  road 
leads  from  it)  and  132  N.  by  E.  of  London.  Market  on 
Saturday. 

To  SPIN,  V.  a.  preter.  ipnn  or  span,  part  spun  ;  \spinnan. 
Sax.  spiiinen,  Belg.]  to  form  yarn  into  threads  by  drattiii;;  it 
out  and  twisting  it.  Figuratively,  to  protract  or  draw  out. 
To  draw  out  into  a  tedious  ieii^^th.  To  put  into  a  turning 
motion.  Neuterly,  to  exercise  the  art  of  spinning.  To 
stream  out  into  a  small  thread  or  current,  from  spingare,  Ital. 
To  move  round  like  a  spindle. 

SPINACH,  or  SPINAOE,  s.  \spi71achia,  Lat.l  a  well 
known  plant,  cultivated  for  the  table,  and  esteemed  laxative, 
diuretic,  and  cooling. 

SPINAL,  «.  [from  sfina,  the  chine  bone  of  the  back, 
Lat.l  belonging  to  the  back  bone. 

SPI'NDLE,  («;)/'«(//)*.  [spiitdl  or  spiiidel,  Sax.]  the  pin  by 
which  flax  is  formed  or  twisted  into  a  thread,  and  on  which 
it  is  wound.  Any  thing  slender,  in  conteinpc.  A  shrub, 
called  also  gafferidge  tree. 

SPI'NDLRSHANKED,  a.  having  very  slender  legs. 

SPIN  K,  s.  [spina,  Lat.]  the  back  bone. 

SPI'NRL,  *.  a  kind  of  mineral. 

SPI'NET,  *.  [espinctte,  Fr.]a  musical  instrument  with  keys, 
of  the  same  nature  as  an  harpsichord. 

SPINITEROUS,  a.  [from  spina,  a  thorn,  and/ero,  to  bear, 
I/at-l  bearing  thorns. 

SPI'NN  ER,  s.  one  skilled  in  spinning.  A  garden  spider 
vrith  loug.jointcd  legs. 

SPINO'SISM,  s.  the  doctrine  of  Spinoza,  or  Atheism  and 
Pantheism  proposed  after  his  manner,  who  was  born  a  Jf  w 
at  Amsterdam.  The  chief  articles  in  his  system  are  such  as 
these  :  That  there  is  but  one  substance  in. nature,  and  that 
thisonly  substance  is  endued  «illi  an  infinite  variety  of  at- 
tributes, amongst  which  are  extension  and  cogitation  ;  that 
all  the  bodies  in  the  universe  are  modificalioiis  of  this 
substance,  considered  as  extended  ;  and  that  all  the  .souls 
of  men  are  modifications  of  the  same  substHUce,  coiisiriei  fil 
as  cogitative  ;  that  God  is  a  necessary  and  int'Hitely  per- 
fect Beini(,  and  is  the  cause  of  all  things  llu't  exist,  hut 
not  a  ditt'erent  Being  from  them;    that  llicre  is  Int  (>ne 


within  Itself,  by  ah  immanent  act,  all  those  which  we  call 
creatut-es  r  and  that  this  Being  is  at  .the  same  time  both 
agent  and  patient,  efficient  cause  and  suliject,  hut  that  he 
produces  nothing  but  modifications  of  himself.  Thus  is  the 
Deity  made  the  sole  agent  as  well  as  patient  in  all  evil,  botb 
physical  and  moral ;  a  doctrine  fraught  with  more  impieties 
than  all  the  heathen  poets  have  published  concerning  their 
Jupiter,  Venus,  Baccnus.  Ac. 

SPi'NOUS,  or  SPl'NY,  a.  [from  spina,  a  thorn,  Lat.} 
thorny;  prickly;  briery.  Difficult;  troublesome;  per- 
plexed. 

SPI'NSTER,  s.  a  woman  who  spins.  In  law,  a  maid  or 
virgin,  or  a  young  woman  unmarried. 

SPI'R.ACLE,  {spiraki)  s.  \spiracuhim,  from  spiro,  to  breathe, 
Lat.]  a  breathing  hole  or  vent.     A  small  aperture.  ' 

SPi'R AL,  a.  [spirals,  Fr.  from  spira,  a  circle,  Lat.]  curve ; 
winding:  circularly  involved. 

SPIRALLY,  ad.  w  a  spiral  form. 

SPIRE,  s.  \spiia,  Lat.  Ital.  and  Swed]  a  curve  line  ;  a 
cur!  or  twist  ;  a  wreath.  A  round  p-. raniid  ;  a  steeple.  The 
top  or  summit.  Any  thing  growing  more  and  more  taper 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top.  '" 

SPIRE,  the  ci-devant  bishopric  of,  a  territory  of  Ger- 
many, in  tlieciicle  of  llie  Upper  Rhine,  30  r.iles  in  length, 
and  30  in  breadth  where  brnadeif,  and  divided  into  two 
parts  by  the  Rhine.  It  is  a  fertile  country,  aud  Spire  is  the 
capital. 

SPl'RIT,  s.  [spiritiis,  from  spiro,  to  breathe,  Lat.l  breath  ; 
wind  in  motion.  A  substance  therein  thinking,  cloubting, 
and  a  power  of  moving  itself,  subsists.  The  soul.  An  ap- 
parition. An  habitual  disposition,  of  mind.  Genius  J 
vigour  of  mind.  The  mind  or  imagination.  An  eager 
desire.  That  which  gives  vigour  and  cht  erfulness-  Like- 
ness or  essential  qualities.  An  intlammahle  aud  intoxicating 
liquor,  produced  by  distillation. 

To  SPIRIT,  V.  a.  to  actuate,  animate,  or  excite.  To 
draw  or  entice,  used  with  auay. 

SPI'R  ITED,  a.  lively  ;  full  of  fire  or  vigour  ;  vivacious  ', 
sprightly  ;  animated. 

SPI'RITLESS,  a.  dejected  ;  wanting  vigour  or  fire  ;  de- 
pressed ;  lifeless. 

SPFRITUAL,  a.  [spiritiiel,  Fr.]  belonging  to  spirit  as 
distinguished  from  matter  ;  immaterial.  Belonging  to  the 
mind  or  understanding  ;  mental ;  intellectual ;  refiued.  Re- 
lating only  to  heavenly  things,  opposed  to  temporal. 
Spiritual  Courts,  in  law,  are  such  as  have  jurisdiction 
in  matrimonial  causes,  probate  of  wills,  granting  adminiv 
tration ;  as,  also,  in  regard  to  tithes,  and  in  cases  of  defama- 
tion, A'c. 

SPIRITUA'LITY,  s.  incorporeity  ;  intellectual  nature  ; 
that  w  hieh  belongs  to  any  one  as  an  ecclesiastic. 

To  SPIRITUALIZE,  ».  a.  \s:.irit„atiser,  Fr.J  to  allego- 
rize, or  couvert  the  common  objects  of  sense  into  Sfibjects 
of  pious  meditations  and  spiritual  allusions. 

SPI'RITUALLY,  ad.  without  corporeal  grossness  ;  witU 
attention  to  things  purely  intellectual. 

SPIRITUOUS,  a.  refined  ;  defecated  ;  approaching  to 
spirit.     Fierce  ;  ardent;  fine.     Lively  ;  gay  ;  airy. 

To  SPIRT,  V.  n.  to  spring  out  by  intervals  ;  to  spring  cut 
in  a  sudden  stream.     Actively,  to  throw  out  in  a  jet. 

SPl'RY,  a.  pyramidal.     VVreafhcfl  ;  curled;  spiral. 

SPI'SSITUDE,  s.  [spissitiido,  Lat.]  grosjness  ;  thickness. 

SPlT,  s  [spit,  Belg.]  a  long  piece  of  iron  on  which  meat 
is  roasted.  A  depth  id  earth  which  may  be  pierced  at  once 
by  a  spade.     In  low  discourse,  a  swoid. 

To  SPjT,  v.  a.  preter  spat,  part.  pass,  epit  or  flitted, 
fruni  the  noun]  to  put  on  a  sp't,  or  to  pierce  willi  a  spit. 

Jeuterly,  to  slin','  or  eject  spittle  from  the  month,  fromjjja- 
<««,  Sn\.Jp.V«er,  Dan. 

SPrTAL,  s.  [corrupted  from  hospital\  an  hospital  or  cha; 
ritvibie  foundation. 

To  SPlTCIl€OCK, ».  a.  to  roast  au  eel  previously  cut  in 
pieces. 
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bate  malevolence  ;  iil«ill;  an  liabitual  desire  and  endea- 
vour to  do  ill  to  another.  Spitt  of,  or  t«  spite  of,  uotwitli- 
standing  ;  in  defiance  of. 

TojSPITE.v.  a.  to  thwart  malignantly  ;  to  vex;  to  treat 
maliciouslv  :  tomischief.    Toenrage  or  till  with  spite. 

Sri'THEAD,  a  spacious  road  for  shipping,  between  Ports- 
mouth and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  the  roya!  navy  coiii- 
moniy  rendezvous  in  time  of  war. 

SPITEFUL,  a.  malicious  ;  malignant. 

SPITEFULNESS,  s.  malice :  malignity. 

SPl'lTER,  *.  one  who  puts  meat  on  the  spit.  One  who 
spits  with  his  mouth.    A  voiing  deer. 

SPITTLE,  {spitl)  s.  \spatliav,  Sax.]  the  moisture  of  the 
mouth.     An  hospital  ;  corrupted  from  spital. 

SPITZBE'RGEN,  or  East  Giieenland,  the  most 
novi  hern  country  in  Europe,  consistiiu;  of  an  iiland,  or  islands, 
situated  between  Greenland  to  UicW.  and  Novr.  Zembia  to 
t'le  E.  The  coast  is  beset  with  craggy  mountains,  and  in 
the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  the  sun  never  sets  ; 
for  llie  rest  of  the  year  it  is  hardly  seen  at  all.  Ih  the  valleys 
are  larRe  white  bears,  white  foxes,  and  some  curious  bird* 
and  plants.  The  iuland  parts  are  uninhabited,  and  the  coasts 
are  only  frequented  for  the  purpose  of  catching  -.ihulcs. 
Lai.  76.  30.  to  79.  40.  N.  Ion.  6.  to  16.  E. 

SPLANCHNO'LOGY,  (splmihwhgi/)  s.  [from  spUmchw, 
the  bowels,  and  lo^os,  a  discourse,  Gr.]  a  treatise  ordescrip- 
tjoit  of  the  bowels. 

To  SPLASH,  V.  a.  [j)lasha,  Swed.l  to  daub  with  mud  or 
dirt  in  great  quantities. 

SPLA'YFOOT,  a.  having  the  foot  turned  inwards. 

SPLEEN,  s.  [splen,  Lat.]  a  soft  spun^ry  viscus,  situated 
in  the  left liypochondrium  above  the  kidney;  supposed  to 
be  the  seat  of  anger  and  melancholy.  Ill  humour.  A  fit  of 
anger.    Melancholy  ;  hvpochondrical  vapours.    Spite. 

SPLEE'NWORT,  s.  a'kinl  of  fern. 

SPLE'NDID,  a.  Upletxdidits,  from  sphndco,  to  slvne,  Lat.J 
bright;  shining;  sliowy ;  pompons;  magniticent;  sump- 
tuous; splendid;  glossy. 

SPL E'N DOUR,  *.  [from  jipfciirfeo,  to  shine,  Lat.  sjjjendeur, 
Fr.]  lustre  ;  the  quality  or  power  of  shining.  Magnificence ; 
pomp.  , 

SPLENETIC,  <r.  [splinetique,  Fr.]  troubled  with  the 
spleen.     Peevish;  fretful;  hypochondriac. 

To  SPLICE,  tr.  a.  [.fp/m/e/i,  Bcig.j  to  join  the  two  ends  of 
a  rope  together  without  a  knot. 

SPLI  NTER,  o.-  SPLINT,  s.  among  farriers,  is  a  callous, 
insensible  excrescence,  breeding  on,  the  shank- bene  of 
horses. 

SPLINTER,  or  SPLINT,  i.  [splinter,  Belg.]  a  fragment 
of  any  thing  broken  with  violence ;  a  thin  piece  of  vvond. 

To  SPLIT,  V.  a.  prpt.  and  part.  pass,  split ;  {spl-tien,  3clg.] 
to  divide  lengthwise;  to  rive  ;  to  cleave.  To  part  in  two. 
To  dash  or  break  against  a  rock.  To  break  into  discord. 
Neuterly,  to  crack  or  burst  asunder.  To  burst  with  laugh- 
ter.   To  he  broken  against  rocks. 

SPLUTTER,  f.  bustle  ;  tumult.    A  low  word. 

SPO'DIUM,  s.  in  pharmacy,  is  one  of  the  foulest  recre- 
ments of  copper. 

To  SPOIL,  ».  a.  [spolio,  Lat.]  to  rob  or  take  away  by 
force.  To  plunder.  To  corrupt  or  lender  useless.  Neu- 
terly, to  be  guilty  of  plundering  ;  to  giovv  corrupt  or 
useloss. 

SPOIL,  s.  \spoIium,  Lat.J  any  lliiiig  taken  by  violence  ; 
plunder  ;  'pillage  ;  booty.  Robbery  ;  waste.  Corruption ; 
cause  of  corruption.    Tlie  cast  oil' siiin  of  a  serpent. 

SPOKE,  *.  \spaca.  Sax.  s)>eicM;  Tcv.t.l  ihe  bar  of  a  whe^l 
which  passes  from  Ihe  nave  to  the  felly.  In  botany,  the 
fruitstalk  of  fl/jwers  collected  into  rundlcs. 

SPOKE,  preler.ofSPEAK. 

SPOKEN,  pari.  pass,  of  Speak. 

SPOKESMAN,  s.  one  who  speaks  fo;  another. 

SPOLETO,  an  antient,  handaiomr,  and  populous  town 
of  Itiily,  in  Pope's  territory,  capital  of  a  iluchy  of  the  same 
name.    It  was  formci-ly  a  large  place,  but  in  1703,  sufiered 


greatly  by  an  earthquake,  and  is  now  tliiu  of  people,  /here, 
are  the  ruin^  of  an  aiiipliitluatrc,  \\  triiuDplial  aich,  and  an 
aqueduct.  _  It  is  scaled  partly  oi>  ihe  side  of  a  hill,  and  partly 
in  a  plain,  lii  a  country  noted  for  good  wine,  near  the  river 
Tessino,  30  miles  E.  of  Orvieto,  and  63.  N.  of  Rome. 

To  SPO'LIATE,  ti.  «.  [47)0/10,  Lat.ltorob  ;  to  plunder. 

SPOLIATION,  s.  [Fr.  from  tpoVw,  to  plunder,  Lat.J  the 
act  of  robbery  or  privation. 

.SPO'NDEjfi,  .5.  [I'r.  .ipnndanr,  Lat.]  a  foot  of  two  long 
syllables,  as  in  umhrOs,  Lat.  or  ritUo,  Gr. 

M'O'NDYLE,  s.  \sponili)los,  Gr.Ja  joint  in  the  spine. 

SPONGE,  Upunj)  s.  {spoii^iii,  Lat.]  a  soft  porous  sub- 
stance remarkable  for  sucking  tip  water.  Pi/rotechnicu!. 
spoiii^es  are  made  of  Ihe  larg?  fiiugoua  excrescences  growing 
on  olil  oakS;  ashes,  fir,  &c.  wliri'!i  being  boileti  in  common 
water,  thsn  dried  and  well  beaten,  are  put  into  a  strong  ley 
I>repared  with  saltpetre,  ami  apiii  dried  in  an  oven. 
These  make  the  black  match  or  tnider  brought  from  Ger- 
many, used  to  receive  and  sustain  the  fire  struck  from  Dint 
and  sieel. 

To  SPONGE,  {spUnj)  V.  n.  to  suck  up  as  a  sponge.  To 
gain  by  mean  arts.  Actively,  to  wet  cloth  wiui  a  sponge. 
I'o  scour  gre.it  guns  when  discharged,  beljro  they  are 
thargi'd  anew. 

SPO'NCM'^K,  (i/^«w/er)><.  one  that  meanly  depends  upon 
others  for  sulisistence. 

SPO'NGINESS,  ».  softness,  and  fulnuss  of  cavities,  like 
a  sponge. 

SPO'NGY,  a.  soft  resembling  a  spong;; ;  soaked  or  fill, 
Jike  a  sponge. 

SPO'NSAL,  \s]io>tsttlis,  from  sponsa,  a  bride,  Lat.]  relating 
to  marriage  ;  hymeneal ;  connubial;  nuptial;  matrimouial; 
bridal. 

SPO'NSOR,  !.  [Lat.]  one  who  makes  a  promise  or  gives 
security  for  another.     A  surety. 

SPONTANEITY,  orSPONTA'NEOU.SNESS,  s.lspon- 
niiti,  Fr.]  the  quality  of  doing  or  acting  free  from  any  im- 
pulse or  necessity;  voluntariness. 

SPONTA'NEOUS,  a.  [from  sponte,oi  one's  own  accord, 
Lat.J  acting  of  itself  without  compulsion  or  re.straiut ;  vo- 
luntary. 

SPONTA'NEOUSLY,  ad.  voluntarily ;  of  its  own  ac- 
cord. 

SPOOL,  s.  \spoU,  Belg.  spnld,  Teut.J  a  small  piece  of 
cane  or  reed  witii  a  knot  at  each  end  to  wind  yarn  upon  ;  a 
quill. 

SPOON,  s,  \spaen,  Belg.  sjyone,  Dan.  spoonn,  Isl.jan  instru- 
ment, concave  at  one  end,  and  having  a  handle,  used  in 
taking  up  and  eating  liquids. 

SPOONBILL,  s.  a  bird,  called  also  shoveller. 

SPOO'NFUL,  s.  as  much  as  a  spoon  will  contain. 

SPOO'NMEAT,  s.  a  liquid  food,  or  such  as  is  eateu  with 
r.  spoon. 

SPOO'NVVORT,  s.  scurvygrass. 

SPOR.^'DIC  Diseases,  s.  [sporadikot,  Gr.J  among  phy- 
sicians, are  such  as  seize  particular  persons  at  any  time 
Or  season,  and  in  any  place ;  in  which  sense  they  are  distin- 
guished from  epidemical  and  endemic  diseases. 

SPORT,  s.  Upoit,  Isl.J  play  ;  (?ame  ;  diversion  ;  frolic. 
A  mock  ;  mockery.    Field  diversions,  as  fowling  ;  hunting. 

To  SPORT,  V.  a.  to  play  ;  to  divert.  To  represent  in 
play.  Neuterly,  to  play  ;  to  frolic ;  to  wanton.  To 
tritle. 

SPORTSMAN,  s.  one  who  delight* in  hunting  or  other 
field  diversions. 

SPO'RTULE,  s.  [spartula,  from  sporte,  a  basket,  Lat.]  an 
alms  ;  a  dole. 

SPOT,  s.  [sp'itte,  Flem.  spette,  Dan.]  a  lilot.:  a  stain 
either  on  the  skin  er  other  su1>stance  ;  Wecnish.  .Disgrace  ; 
reproach.  A  small  extent  of  ground.  Any  particular 
place.  Upon  the  spot,  implies,  immediately^  or  without 
changing  place. 

To  SPOT,  ti.  a.  to  stain ;  to  iiiaoidate- ;  to  blot.  To  work 
so  as  to  resemble  spots.    To  corrupt,  disgrace,  or  taiut. 
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SPOTLESS.o.  free  from  spotsor  vice.  Pure;  untainted ; 
immaculate. 

SPOTTY,  a.  full  of  spots.    "  Spotty  globe."  Milt. 

SPOU'SAL,  ^spofizal)  a,  nuptial,  or  belonging  to  a  wed- 
ding; spousal. 

SPOUSAL,  (spui'izal)  a.  [espoutailles,  Fr.J  marriage  ; 
nuptials  ;  matrimony. 

SPOUSE, (.<j)oi«e)s.  [espoHse,  Fr.  sponttii  or  sponsa,  Lat.] 
one  joined  to  another  in  marriage  ;  a  husband  or  wife. 

SPOUT,  !.  l^in/t,  Belg.]  a  pipe  or  mouth  of  a  vessel  out 
of  which  any  thing  is  poured. '  Waterspout,  is  a  mass  of  wafer 
collected  between  a  cloud  and  the  surface  of  the  sea,  in  the 
shape  of  a  pillar  or  spout  of  water ;  very  dangerous  to  ships, 
unless  it  can  be  dispersed  or  broken  by  the  shot  of  great 
guns. 

To  SPOUT,  V.  11.  [sp»Hten,  Belg.J  to  spring  out  in  a  sud- 
den  stream  ;  to  issue  as  from  a  spout.  Aclirely,  to  throw 
out  water  in  a  stream  or  jet ;  to  pour  with  violence,  or  in  a 
collected  body,  as  from  a  spout. 

ToSPIlAlN,  t).  «.  [corrupted  from  *<ro;nj  to  stretch  the 
.igamentsof  a  joint  so  as  to  render  the  use  of  it  paitiful. 

SPRAIN,  s.  a  violent  contortion  or  extension  of  the  liga- 
Sientsof  a  joint,  without  dislocation. 

SPRANG,  preter.of  Sprinu. 

SPRAT,  J.  \sprot,  Belg.j  a  small  sea-fish. 

To  SPRAWL,  f.  71.  [spradh,  Dan.  spartdm,  Belg.|  to 
struj^gle  as  in  the  convulsions  of  death.  To  tumble  about 
with  odd  contortions  of  the  limbs. 

SPRAY,  ».  the  extremity  of  a  branch.  The  foam  of  the 
sea,  commonly  written  spr;).    See  Sp  roitt. 

To  SPREAD,  (sprerT)  v.  a.  [spreudan.  Sax.  tpt-eyden, 
Belg.J  to  extend,  to  stretch,  to  expand,  or  make  a  thing 
take  up  a  large  space ;  to  cover  or  smear  over  ;  to  publish 
or  divulge,  followed  by  abroad;  to  diffuse.  Neutcrly,  to 
extend  or  expand  itself. 

SPREADER,*,  he  that  spreads. 

SPRIG,  y.fyiirig-,  Brit.]  a  smalt  branch;  a  spray  ;  a  twig. 
Spring  erystal,  or  rock  crystal,  (a  terra  used  by  lapidaries,) 
is  found  in  perpendicular  fissures,  in  form  of  an  hexangular 
column,  adhering  at  one  end  to  the  stone,  and  near  the  other 
lessening  gradually,  till  it  terminates  in  a  point. 

SPRIGHT,  (sjir'U)  s.  [antiently  written  aprete,  or  ipryte, 
and  as  it  is  a  contraction  of  spirit,  should  be  spelt  sprite}  a 
spectre,  ghost,  apparition,  shade,  soul,  spirit. 

SPRI'GHTLLNESS,  {sprttliHess)  s.  liveliness;  vivacity; 
gaiety ;  briskness. 

SPRIGHTLY,  («j»?-3</jr)  a.  full  of  spirit;  gay;  brisk; 
lively  ;  vivacious  ;  spirited  ;  animated. 

To  SPRING,  V.  v.  prefer,  sprang  or  fprung,  part.  pass. 
ipruvg ;  [sprins^an.  Sax.  springen,  Belg.]  to  arise  or  grow  out 
of  the  groumi,  followed  l)y  vp ;  to  proceed  from  ancestors; 
to  issue  or  proceed,  as  from  seed  ;  to  issue  forth  ;  to  appear ; 
to  leap  or  bound ;  to  force  one's  way  ;  to  fly  with  elastic 
force  ;  to  proceed  as  from  a  gronnd.cause.or  reason ;  to  raise 
from  a  covert ;  to  issue  from  a  fountain  or  source  ;  to  shoot 
or  move  with  speed.  Actively,  to  start  or  rouse  game.  To 
discharge,  applied  to  a  mine.  To  contrive  as  a  sudden 
expedient.    To  make  by  starting  a  plank. 

SPRING, .«.  one  of  the  four  seasons.innnediately  succeed- 
ing winter,  in  which  vegetables  grow.  A  piece  of  tampered 
steel,  useful  in  machines  to  put  them  in  motion.  Any  elastic 
force  Any  active  power.  A  leap.  A  fountain  or  source, 
V.  hence  waters  issue.  A  rise ;  beginning.  A  gin  ;  a  noose, 
which  being  fastened  to  an  clastic  wire,  catches  any 
thins. 

SPRINGER,  *.  in  xoology,  an  animal  of  the  antelope  kind, 
inhabiting  the  southern  parts  of  Africa,  towards  the  cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

SPRINGINESS,  t.  the  qualities  of  bodies  returning  to 
their  former  shape  or  dimpnsions,  which  they  had  lost  by 
violence  or  compression  ;  elasticitv. 

SPRI'NGING  OF  A  MAST,*,  in  sea  language,  is  when 
it  cracks,  but  is  not  quite  broken  in  any  part  of,it ;  as  tbe 
partnersj  bounds,  &c. 
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SPRINGTIDE,  s.  an  blRh  fide,  or  tide  about  the  nf  w  and 
full  moon,  which  flows  hiijhest,  ebbs  lowest,  and  ruus 
swiftest. 

To  SPRI'NKLE,  (sprMl)  v.  a.  [spriHliclen,  Helg.j  to  scat- 
ter in  drops  or  small  masses  ;  to  wet  by  sprinkling;  to  he- 
sprinkle.     Neutcrly,  to  let  fall  or  scatter  in  drops. 

SPRINKLING,  s.  the  act  of  throwing  water  upon  any 
thing  in  drops. 

SPRITE,  s.  see  S?right. 

SPRITSAIL,  I.  the  sail  which  belongs  to  the  boUsprit 
roast. 

To  SPROUT,  V.  n.  [sprm/ten,  Belg.  spryftan,  Sax.J  to  gr«w 
or  shoot;  to  germinate  ;  to  spring;  to  shoot  uito  ramifica- 
tions. 

SPROUT,  *.  a  shoot  ofa  vegetable.  In  the  plural,  young 
coleworts. 

SPRUCE,  s.  a  bind  of  fir,  of  which  there  are  two  <^orts, 
the  white  and  black.  jSpvicfiet;-,  beer  tinctured  «ith  the 
branches  of  fir. 

SPRUCK,  a.  nice,  trim,  neat  without  elegance. 

To  SPRUCE.  V.  H.  to  dress  with  affected  neatness. 

.SPRU'CENESS,  s.  ne;itness  in  dress  without  elegance. 

SPRUNG,  preter.  and  part.  pass,  of  Spring. 

SPRUNT,  I.  any  thing  that  is  short,  and  will  not  easily 
bend. 

SPUD,  *.  a  short  knife. 

To  SPr  M  E,  V.  n.  [tpnmo,  Lat.  1  to  froth  or  foam .         * 

SPUME,  s.  {spuma,  La*.]  froth;  foam;  scum  ef  gold  oif 
sdver. 

SPUN,  preter.  and  part.  pass,  of  Spin. 

.SPUNGE,  *.  see  Sponge. 

SPU'NGINGHOUSE,  s.  a  house  or  place  that  bailiffs  take 
persons  to  after  an  arrest,  where  they  are  kept  till  they  agree 
with  the  creditor,  or  are  removed  to  a  closer  connne- 
ment. 

SPUNK,  or  SPONK,  s.  rotten  wood  ;  touchwood. 

SPVK,  s.[spura.  Sax.  s}>ort,  Dan.  Isl.  and  Belg.J  a  sharp- 
pointed  intrument  worn  by  a  rider  on  his  heel,  whereby 
he  pricks  his  horse  to  quicken  his  pace.  The  sharp  points 
growing  on  the  legs  of  a  fo«  I.  Figuratively,  an  incitement, 
mstigation,  or  any  thifig  that  quickens.  A  weapon  for  <i 
fighting  cock.     A  snag,  or  any  thing  standing  out. 

To  SPUR,  V.  a.  to  prick  or  quicken  by  a  spur.  To  insti- 
gate; to  excite,  hasten,  incite,  compel,  or  push  forward. 

SPURGE,  s.  in  botany,  the  euphorbia  of  Linuxus.  There 
are  twelve  species. 

SPU'RIOUS,^.  [jrpiinuj,  Lat]  counterfeit ;  not  genuine 
oranthentic.     Inegitiinate,  ornot  lawfully  begotten. 

SPU'RIDUSNESS,  s.  the  quality  of  being  false  or  cot::i- 
terfcit. 

To  SPURN,  V.  a.  [spornan.  Sax.]  to  kick,  drive,  or  strike 
with  the  foot ;  to  reject  witb  contempt  or  scorn. 

SPURN,  s.  a  kick ;  insolent  and  contemptuous   tn 
ment. 

.SPU'RREY,  s.  the  spergula  of  Linnaeus.  There  are  thr< 
British  species,  viz.  the  corn  and  small  spurrey,  and  Englii 
marsh  saxifrage. 

S.PU'RRIKR,  «.  one  who  makes  spurs. 

SPUTATiON,  ».  (liom  sputum,  saliva,  Lat.]  the  act  cf^ 
spitting.  4 

To  SPU'lTER,  V.  n.  \sputo,  Lat.J  to  emit  or  cast  out  mois- ; 
tu:e  by  small  flying  drops;  to  speak  in  a  hurry  and  iudii:- 
tinctly  ;  to  fly  out  in  small  particles  uith  some  noise;  to 
throw  o«it  spittle  by  hasty  speech.    Actively,  to  throw  out  ■ 
with  noise  and  hesitation. 

.SPY,  s.  [spie,  lielg.]  one  set  to  watch  the  conduct  or  mo- 
tions of  another,  especially  what  passes  in  an  enemy's  army 
or  camp. 

To  SPY,  ».  a.  to  discover  at  a  dist:mce  by  the  eye;  to 
discover  by  nice  examination,  or  artifice.  Neuterly,  to  lock 
into  or  exanu'ne  iiicily. 

SQUAB,  a,  unfeathered.  Fat,  thick,  and  stout;  awk- 
wardly bulky. 
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SQUAB,  *.  a  kind  of  sofa  or  couch  ;  a  stnfFcd  cushion.  In 
cookery,  a  chicken,  Sec.  so  voiing  as  scarcely  fit  to  be  euten. 

To  SQUAB,  V.  n.  to  fall  down  plump  or  flat. 

To  .SQUAIBBLI-;,  {tqndbl)  v.  n.  [kiabta,  Swcd.]  toqnarrel, 
wrangle,  or  fight. 

SQUA'RBLR,  (sqiidbl)  s.  a  low  quarrel,  or  brawl. 

SQUA'BHLKR,  i.  a  quarrelsome  fellow ;  a  brawler. 

SQIJA'BI'IE,  t.  a  pie  made  of  several  ingredients. 

SQIIADRON,  *.  Isqiutdiviie,  Ital.j  in  the  military  art,  a 
body  of  horse  whose  numher  of  men  is  not  fixed  ;  but  is 
usually  from  one  to  two  hundred.  In  the  navy,  a  division  or 
part  of  a  fleet,  coniuianded  bv  a  vice-adniiri>l  or  commodore. 

SQV.X' LID,  a.[sqi.alid:is,  Lat-lfoul;  nasty;  fillhy. 

To  SQUALL,  (aqitawli)  r.  n.  \squala,  Swed.J  to  scream 
like  a  woman  or  child  aliri^hted. 

SQUALI-,  (sqiinwll)  s.-d  loud  scream  ;  a  sudden  gust  or 
■term  of  wnid  or  rain. 

SQUA'LOR,  s.  [Lat.]  nastiness  ;  grossnoss ;  coarseness. 

SQUA'MEOUS,  or  SQUA'MOUS,  a.  [sqwime.us,  from 
tqitama,  a  scale,  Lat.]  scaly  ;  havinjr  the  resemblance  of 
scales  ;  covered  with  scales. 

To  SQUA'NDER,  v.  a.  [versckjcenden,  Teut.]  to  scatter 
lavishly;  to  throw  away  in  idle  pTodigality  ;  to  spend  pro- 
fusely.   To  scatter;  to  dissipate;  to  disperse. 

SQUANDERER,  J.  a  spendthrift;  awaster. 

SQUARE,  o.j"y;sg-«'or,  Brit.]  having  four  equal  sides  at 
right  angles.  Cornered  ;  having  angles  of  whatever  con- 
tent; as  three-square,  five-square,  &c.  Patallcl.  Strong 
or  well  set.  Exact,  equal,  honest.  Square  dmlin^,  is  ho- 
nest, just,  and  equal  dealing.  Squarerootoiimy  nwmhcr  (s 
that  which  multiplied  by  itself  produces  the  square,  as  2  is 
the  square  root  of  4,  because  twice  2  is  4;  and  likewise  4  is 
the  square  root  of  10,  because  four  times  4  is  16. 

SQU.ARE,  *.  [sqiiatlia,  Lat.]  a  figure  having  four  equal 
sides  and  angles ;  an  area,  or  place  of  four  sides  surrounded 
with  buildings;  regularity,  rule,  justness  of  workmanship  ; 
level;  equality  ;  the  contents  of  an  angle.  In  astrology,  it 
is  when  any  two  planets  are  90  degrees  distant  from  each 
other.  In  arithmetic,  the  ()roduct  of  a  number  multiplied 
into  itself.  -  < 

To  SQUARE,  V.  a.  to  form  with  four  sides  and  rieht  an- 
gles ;  to  reduce  to  a  square;  to  measure,  adjust,  regulate,  or 
shape.  To  accommodate  or  fit.  In  astrology,  to  be  in 
quarlil'e  aspect  with.  Neutcrly,  to  suit  or  agree  with,  used 
with  to  or  uith. 

SQUASH,*.    See  Quash. 

To  SQU.'VT,  I',  ji.  [qiuutare,  Ital.]  to  sit  cowering,  or  close 
to  the  ground. 

SQUAT,  fl.  close  to  the  ground  ;  sitting  on  the  ground 
with  the  legs  doubled  under  the  body.    Short  and  thick. 

SQUAT,*,  among  miners,  is  a  small  bed  of  ore  less  va- 
luahle  than  a  vein  or  lode,  as  ri;aching  only  a  little  way. 

To  SQUEAK,  (i(/H«eA)  v.  n.  [sqtvaka,  Swed.]  to  set  up  a 
suilden  dolorous  cry  ;  to  cry  out  with  pain ;  to  cry  out  or 
speak  w  ith  a  shrill  voice ;  to  discover  any  thing  through  fear 
or  pain. 

SQUKAK,  (squcefi)  t.  a  shrill  quick  cry  ;  a  cry  of  pain. 

SQUE'AKER,  (squeckcr)  s.  a  person  or  instrument  that 
makes  a  shrill  or  grating  noise. 

To  SQUEAL,  (sqiieel)  v.  n.  [s/jwah,  Swed.]  to  cry  with  a 
shrill  sharp  noise;  to  cry  with  pain.  Synon.  Squeak 
seems  a  short  sudden  cry  ;  squeal,  a  cry  coutinued. 

SQUE'AMISH,  (OT««<;n!j/i)  a.  [for  quatcmish,  o{  qualmish, 
from  qiialm]  easily  oisgusted  ;  having  the  stomach  easily 
turned  ;  nice  ;  fastidious. 

SQUE'AMISHNESS,  {tquUmithnest)  t.  the  quality  of  hav- 
ing a  nice,  delicate,  and  weak  stomach. 

To  SQUEEZE, ».  a,  [e!ii.tan.  Sax.]  to  press  bard,  or  crush 
between  two  substances  ;  to  crush,  to  oppress,  to  harass  by 
extortion.  Neuttrly,  to  pass  by  compression  ;  to  force  way 
tliroiigh  close  bodies. 

SQUEEZE,  *.  the  act  of  pressing  hard;  compression.; 
pressure. 
SQUELCHj  *.  a  heavy  fall.    A  low  word. 
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'   SQUIB,  s.  Uefiiehen,  to  push  forward,  Tetit.fa  quill  filled 
with  gut  powder,  &'c.     Any  petty  fellow.     A  falsehood. 

SQUl!.L,j.  the  sciHa  of  Linnaius.  There  are  three  spe- 
ciosl;  the  vernal  .sin.,  autumnal.star,  and  harebell  hyacinth  ; 
the  last  of  which  lias  been  but  lately  introduced  into  this 
genus,  under  the  name  ol'scilla  nutam : — blossoms  blue.  A 
fish ;  an  insect. 

SQUl'NAiNCY,  s.[squinareie,  Fr.  squinantia,  Ital.]  a  swel- 
ling and  inflanimatio!)  of  the  throat,  which  hinders  swallow- 
ing, and  often  sti'|)s  the  breath;  thequinsey. 

SQUl'NANCYWOKT,  s.  a  kind  of  woodfoof.  The  roots 
are  used  in  Swed-n  to  dye  red. 

SQUINT,  a.  ^satyiiite,  Bclg.J  looking  with  the  eyes  directed 
difierent  ways  ;  looking  obliquely,  awry,  suspiciously. 

To  SQUINT,  V  a.  to  turn  the  eye  obliquely.  Neuterly,  to 
look  obliquely,  or  with  the  eyes  turned  dilferent  ways. 

SQUIIl!<;i.    See  Esquire. 

SQUI'RREL,  J.  [eininici?,  Fr.  sciiirvs,  Lat.ja  small  animal 
living  in  woods,  and  remarkable  for  its  agility  in  leaping, 
from  tree  t(<  tree. 

To  SQUIRT,  V.  a.  to  throw  out  through  a  pipe,  in  a  quick 
stream. 

SQUIRT,  s.  an  instrument  by  which  a  quick  stream  is 
formed  ,  a  small  quick  stream. 

To  STAB,  v.a.  [staren,  old  l^elg.]  to  pierce  with  a  point- 
ed instrument;  to  wound  mischievously, or  mortally. 

STAB,  s.  a  wound  given  with  a  pointed  instrument  ;  a 
sly  mischief,  a  dark  injury  ;  a  stroke,  a  blow. 

STABI'LITY,  s.[stabilite,  Fr.  stabilitas,  from  sto,  to  stand, 
Lat. J  strength  ;  firmness;  steadiness;  fixedness;  firm- 
ness of  resolution. 

STA'BLE,  a.  [stabilis,  from  sto,  to  stand,  Lat.J  fixed  ; 
ste?.dy  ;  strong. 

STA'BLE,  (stdbl)  s.  [stabnhm,  from  sto,  to  stand,  Lat.]  a 
house  for  beasts,  especially  horses. 

STA'BLESTAND,  s.  in  law,  is  one  of  the  four  evidences 
or  presumptions  whereby  a  man  is  convinced  to  intend  the 
stealing  of  the  king's  deer  in  the  forest;  and  this  is  when  a 
man  is  found  at  his  standing  in  the  forest,  with  a  cross-bow 
bent,  ready  tosiioot  at  any  deer ;  or  with  a  long  bow  ;  or 
else  standina;  close  by  a  tree  with  greyhounds  in  a  leash 
ready  to  slip. 

To  STA'BLISII,  V.  a.    See  Establish. 

STACK,  s.  \siacca,  Ital.]  a  large  quantity  of  hay,  corn,  or 
wood,  heaped  together;  several  chimneys  or  funnels, 
standing  together. 

To  S'rACK,  I),  a.  to  pile  up  wood,  hay,  <S:c. 

ST.VCTE,  s.  [ttacte,  or  stacta,  Lat.]  an  aromatic ;  the  gum^ 
that  distils  from  the  trc*!  that  produces  myrrh. 

STA'DTHOLDER,  s.  [stadt  and  houdeii,  Belg.]  formerly 
the  title  of  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  united  provinces  of 
Holland. 

STAFF,  J.  plur.  JMie.?;  [staff,  Dan.  */a/;Be!g.  j/rr/;  Sax.l 
a  stick  which  supports  a  person  in  walking,  or  \\  liitli  is  used 
as  a  weapon  ;  a  club  ;  a  support,  a  prop  ;  a  stick  used  as  a 
badge  \>{  authority  ;  u  stick  to  which  a  flag  or  colours  are 
fastened.     A  stanza. 

STAFFORD,  the  county  town  of  Staftbrdshire, contain- 
ing two  churches,  and  about  1000  inhabitants.  It  has  a  free- 
school,  and  a  fine  square  market-place,  in  which  is  a  hand- 
some county-hall,  'and  under  it  the  inarket-house.  The 
streets  are  large,  and  niaiiv  of  the  houses  are  handsomely 
built.  The  town  has  greatly  increased  of  late,  both  iu  popu- 
lation and  wealth,  by  the  manufacture  of  cloth  and  shoes. 
A  county  infirmary  was  finished  here  in  1772.  It  is  situated 
in  a  plain  on  the  river  .Sow,  near  a  navigable  canal,  whicl^ 
extends  t!iroiif;h  .several  counties,  12  miles  N.W.  of  Lich- 
field, and  i;)5  N.  W.  of  London.    Market  on  Saturday. 

STATFORDSIilRE,  a  county  of  England,  boun.led  on 
the  \V.  by  Shropshire  and  Cheshire,  ana  on  the  N.  E.  and: 
E.  bv  Derbyshire,  and  on  the  S.  E.  and  S.  by  Warwickshire 
and  Worcestershire.  It  extends  in  length  about  54  uiiies,. 
and  in  breadth  from  IfJ  to  30".  It  is  said  to  be  divided  into  6, 
bundreds,  which  contain  1  city,  21  towns,  181  parishes, 67.(}>' 
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tillages,  about23,740  houses,  and  142,440  inhabitants.  The 
principal  rivers  are  the  Trent,  Dove,  Sow,  Churnet,  Stour, 
Penk,  and  Manifold.  The  air  is  reckoned  pleasant,  mild, 
and  wholesome.  The  middle  and  southern  parts  are  level 
and  plain,  and  the  soil  is  jjood  and  rich  ;  the  N.  are  hilly, 
and  full  of  heaths  and  moors.  The  county,  at  large,  con- 
tains about  780,000  acres,  of  which  600,000  are  in  a  state  of 
cultivation.  Staffordshire  is  famous  for  its  potteries,  its  in- 
land navigations,  and  its  founderies,  blast  furnaces,  slitting 
mills,  sind  various  other  branches  of  the  iron  trade.  The 
mines  of  coals,  copper,  lead,  and  iron  ore,  are  rich  and  ex- 
tensive; those  of  coal  are  supposed  to  occupy  a  space  of 
60,000  acres.  There  are  also  numerous  quarries  of  stoue, 
alabaster,  and  limestone. 

STAG,  s.  the  male  red  deer;  the  ma'eof  fhehind. 
J  STACK,  s.\estage,Fr.\a  floor  raised  on  which  any  sl-«w 
is  exhibited  ;  a  place  where  any  thin;;  is  transacted  ;  a  part 
of  a. journey  which  is  undertaken  without  intermission. 

STA'GECOACH,  (stdjemch)  t.  a  coach  which  passes  and 
repasses  to  and  from  the  same  places. 

STA'Or.PL.W,  s.  a  theatrical  entertainment. 
ST.VGEl'LAYliR,  s.  one  who  represents  actions  on  the 
stajfe. 

STA'G  ER,  t.  a  player ;  one  who  has  long  acted  on  the 
staseoflife;  an  old  praclilioner. 

STA'GGARD,  {stdg-ard)  s.  a  stag  or  male  red  deer,  four 
years  old. 

Til  STA'GGER,  (stdgei-)  v.  «.  \staggeren,  Belg.J  to  reel  ; 
or  be  unable  tn  walk  or  stand  steadily  ;  to  faint  or  give  way  ; 
to  hesitate,  or  be  in  doubt.  Actively,  to  make  a  person  reel; 
to  shock  ;  to  make  less  confident  or  steady. 

STA'CiG r.R.S,  {stagers)  s.  tile  colic  or  apoplexy  in 
horses. 

Sl'A'GM.A,  s.  in  chvmistry,  juices  or  plants  mixed  to- 
.gelher  in  order  to  distillation. 

ST.\'GNANT,  a.  [from  stagnn7n,!i  pool,  Lat.]  motionless  ; 
still;  not  running;:  not  agitated. 

ToSTA'GN.VTE.f.  n.  [from  stagnum,  a  pool,  Lat.]  to  stop 
its  course  ;  to  be  without  motion. 

ST.AGNATION,  s.  stoppage  of  course  ;  cessation  of  mo- 
tion, or  fluency. 

STAID,  pail.  a.  sober;  sedate;  grave;  'regular;  com- 
posed. 

STAl'DNESS,  J.  freedom  from  levity;  soberness;  com- 
posedness  ;  gravity  ;  prudence  ;  sedateness  ;  regularity. 

To  STAIN,  ».  a.  fyi<ae;i/o,  Brit.]  to  blot,  spot,  or  spoil 
•colour;  to  disgrace. 

STAIN,  J.  a  spot  or  discoloration;  adisgrace;  areproach; 
shame  ;  ignominy  ;  blot. 
S'i'AI'N  KR,  s.  one  lliat  stains  or  blots  ;  a  dyer. 
STAINES,  a  town  of  Middlesex,  seated  on  the  river 
Tiiames,  over  which  is  an  elegant  new  stone  bridge,  of  three 
■elliptic  arches.     At  some  distance  above  the   bridge,  at 
Coin-Ditch,  is  what  is  called  London-Mark-Stone,  which  is 
the  antient  boundary  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
-^flon  on  the  Thames,  and  bears  the  date  of  1280.    Staines  is 
17  miles  W.  bv  S.  of  London.    Market  on  Friday. 
.STAI'NING,  a.  spotting  or  discolouring. 
STAIR,  s.\tt(rgir,  Sax.] steps  by  which  we  ascend  from 
-the  bottom  to  the  upper  part  of  any  buildings ;   a  flight 
of  steps. 

STAI'llCASE,  that  part  of  a  building  which  contains  the 
«lairs. 

ST.AKR,  s.  [stnceh,  Bclg.  staca.  Sax.]  a  post  or  stron|j 
stick  fastened  in  the  ground  ;  any  thing  placed  as  a  pali- 
biide  ;  any  tiling  pledged  or  wagered  ;  the  state  of  being 
pledged  orluizarded  ;  a  small  anvil. 

To  STA  K  E  V.  a.  to  fasten  or  support  with  pieces  of  tim- 
ber set  upright.     To  wager,  pledge,  or  hazard. 

•  STALA'CTICAL,  a.  [stalaktikos,  from  stalao,  toj  drop, 
■Cjr.lreseiiilil'itg  an  icicle. 

STALA(J'rr'l".E,  s.  in  natural  history,  are  crystalline 
apars,  formed  into  obloujj,  conical,  round,  or  irregular  bodies, 
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coinposed  of  various  .ernsts,  and  usually  banging  in  form 
of  icicles  from  the  roofs  of  grottos,  &c. 

STA'LBRIDGE,  a  town  of  Dorsetshire,  remarkable  for 
a  manufacture  of  stockings.  Here  is  an  antient  cross,  22 
feet  high,  on  a  base  of  8  feet.  It  is  20  miles  N.  by  E.  of 
Dorcliesler,  and  1 1 1  W.  by  S.  of  London.  Maikel  on 
Tuesday. 

STaLE,  a.  [i<c//e,  Belg.]  old  ;  kept  long;  impaired  by 
time. 

STALE,  s.  [from  sfcelan,  to  steal.  Sax.]  a  prostitute ;  urine ; 
old  beer  ;  an  allurement. 

To  STALE,  It.  n.  to  wear  out,  or  make  old.  Neutcrly,  to 
make  water.    Not  in  use- 

STATENESS,*,  the  quality  of  being  of  an  old  date,  or 
of  not  being  fresh. 

To  STALK,  (stanlk)  v.  n.jstcakan.  Sax.]  to  walU  in  a  proud 
manner  ;  to  walk  loftily.  To  walk  behind  a  stalkinghorse 
or  cover. 

STALK,  (,staiM)s.  a  proud  and  lofty  step;  the  stem  of  a 
a  plant,  corn,  a  qnill,  &-c. 

STA'LKINGHOR^fi,  {staiilkitighorse)  s.  a  horse  either 
real  or  fictitiotis,  made  use  of  by  fowlers  to  shelter  them- 
selves from  the  sight  of  the  game  ;  a  person  employed  as  a 
tool  ;  a  pretence  ;  a  mask. 

ST.VLK.Y,  a.  hard  like  a  stalk. 

STALL,  {stan!l)s.  [stal,  Bfi\g.  stea!,  Sas.  ttalla,  ltal.]a  crib 
in  which  an  ox  is  fed  ;  a  bench,  <S:c.  where  any  thing  is  ex- 
posed to  sale ;  a  small  house  or  shed,  in  which  certain  trades 
are  carried  on,  from  stall,  Swed.  or  stal,  Armorick.  The 
seat  of  a  digniliec^  clergyman  in  a  choir. 

To  STALL,  {staiill)  V.  a.  to  keep  in  a  stall  or  stable.  To 
invest,  used  for  imtall.     Neuterly,  to  ki  nnel  ;  to  d«ell. 

STATLAGE,  {staillaje)  s.  money  patd  for  keeping  a  stall 
in  a  fair  or  market. 

STA'LLION,  t.  {ytdalwyn,  old  Brit.]  a  stone  horse  kept 
for  coverina  mares. 

STA'M FORD,  a  large,  populous,  rich,  and  compact  town 
of  Lincolnshire,  formerly  much  more  considerate  than  at 
present,  as  at  one  time  it  contained  14  churches,  which  in 
Camden's  time  were  reduced  to  7,  and  at  present  to 6.  It  is 
anantieut  place,  and  had,  formerly,  as  some  say,  an  univer- 
sity, or  at  least  2  colleges,  called  Bhick  Hall  and  Brazen 
Nose-  Some  remains  of  these  are  still  visible,  and  particu- 
larly the  gate  of  the  last,  on  which  there  is  a  brazen  nose 
and  a  ring  through  it.  Most  of  the  houses  are  covered  with 
slate  ;  and  here  are  some  large  neat  inns,  which,  indted, 
have  all  the  appearance  of  palaces.  Its  trade  is  chiefly  in 
malt,  sea-coals,  and  free-stone.  The  custom  of  Borough 
English  prevails  here.  It  is  seated  on  the  river  Welland, 
which  is  navigable  here  for  barges,  96  miles  N.  N.  W.  of 
Huntingdon,  and  85  N.  by  W.  of  London.  Markets  on 
Monday  and  Friday. 

STA'MINA,  *.  [Lat.]  the  first  principles  of  any  thing  ; 
the  solids  of  a  human  body.  In  botany,  the  little  fine  threads^ 
which  grow  round  the  style  or  styles,  within  the  flowers  of 
plants,  and  bear  the  apices  or  tips  on  their  extremities. 

STAMl'NEOUS.a.  [from  stumm,  a  thread,  Lat.]  thready  ; 
filaceous;  appearing  as  full  of  threads.  Among  botanists, 
flowers  which  want  the  fine  coloured  leaves  called  jiet.ila, 
and  consist  only  of  the  stylus  and  stamina,  and  thence  called 
imperfect. 

STA'MMEL,  *.  in  low  language,  a  large  flouncing  mare; 
a  rude  bouncing  wench.     A  species  of  red  colour. 

To  STA'MMER,  ».  n.  [stammeren,  Belg.J  to  speak  with 
great  difficulty  and  hesitation  ;  to  have  an  impediment  in 
the  speecli  ;  to  stut. 

.STA'MMERER,  s.  one  who  faulters  in  speaking. 

To  STAMP,  t).  «.  [stampen,  Belg.  stamper,  Dan. J  to  strike 
by  forcing  the  foot  hastily  downwards ;  to  be;it  as  in  a  mor- 
tar ;  to  impress  with  some  mark  or  figure;  to  coin.  Nen- 
terlv,to  strike  the  foot  suddenly  downward. 

STAMP,*,  [estampe,  B'r.  stnmpn,  Ital.l  any  instrument  by 
which  an  impression  is  made  ;  a  mark  or  impression^made  bjf 
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■  ittmping  ;  a  picture  cut  in  wood,  &c.  for  marking ;  autho- 
rity ;  make,  cast,  form. 

To  STANCH,  V.  a.  lestancher,  Fr.J  lo  stop  blood,  or  hinder 
from  runnin*.    Neutcrly,  to  stop. 

"  STANCH,  a.  sound,  or  not  letting  out,  aitplied  ti  vessels. 
Firm,  trusty,  determined  heart}, sound  of  principle.  Strong; 
not  to  be  broken. 

STANCHION,  *.  [esttmton,  Fr.]  in  building,  a  stay;  a 
support :  an  iron  bar  in  a  window. 

ST.A'NCHNESS,  s.  firrauess ;  thequalilyof  being  trusty, 
or  of  sound  principle. 

To  STAND,  v.n.  preter.  I  stood,  or  have  stood  ;  \staHdan, 
Goth,  and  Sax.]  to  be  upon  (he  feet  ;  to  be  placed  ;  to  re 
main  in  a  place;  to  remain  in  the  present  stale  ;  lo  rrniain 
undeniolislied,  or  not  thrown  down;  lo  become  or  remain 
erect;  to  stop,  halt,  or  cease  ;  to  ofl'er  as  a  candidate  ;  lobe 
without  action  ;  to  stop.  To  stand  as^mnst,  to  rcsiisl  or  oppose. 
To  stand  by,  to  support  or  defend  ;  to  be  present  ouly  as  a 
spectator  ;  to  repose  on,  or  confide  in.  To  standfi'v,  to  pro- 
pose one's  self  as  a  candidate;  lo  profess  to  suiiporf.  To 
standoff,  to  keep  at  a  distance  ;  to  refuse  conipiiance  ;  to 
decline  intimacy  or  friendship.  To  standout,  »o  continue 
firm  in  a  resolution;  to  deny  compliance  ;  to  be  prominent. 
To  stand  to,  to  ply  ;  to  persevere  or  continue  any  action; 
to  remain  fixed  in  a  purpose  ;  to  abide  by  a  contract  or  as- 
sertion. 7'oJfnnrf«j),  to  rise  from  sitlins;  ;  to  rise  up  in  or- 
der to  gain  notice,  to  make  a  party.  To  stand  upon,  to  c(n- 
cern  ;  to  interest  ;  to  value  ;  to  insist.  Acliveiy,  to  sustain 
without  yielding;  to  abide;  to  keep  or  maintain;  used  with 
ground. 

ST.4ND,  s.  a  station  or  place  where_  one  waits  stand- 
ing; rank  or  post ;  a  stop  or  halt;  an  interruption  or  in- 
termission ;  the  highest  mark  or  degree  beyond  which  a 
thing  cannot  proceed  ;  difficulty,  perplexity  ;  a  frame  or 
table  on  which  vessels  are  placed. 

ST.A'NDARD,  s.  [cstendart,  Fr.J  an  ensign,  particularly 
that  of  the  cavalry  ;  that  which  is  of  un(l(>id)ted  authority, 
and  the  test  of  oilier  things  of  the  sanis  kintf;  something 
tried  by  the  proper  test ;  a  standing  stem  or  tree;  a  settled 
rate.  In  botany,  the  upright  petal  of  a  butterfly-shaped 
blossom.  That  large  inversely  heart-shaped  petal  in  the 
flower  of  the  gorse,  or  furze,  is  ilie  standard.  It  is  peculiarly 
large  in  the  pea.     It  is  called  by  Linnteus  vexillum. 

STA'NDBEARER,  *.  one  who  bears  a |  standard  or 
ensign.  ' 

STA'NDER,  s.  one  who  stands.  A  Hander  ly,  a  mere 
spectator :  one  present. 

STA'NDING,  o.  settled  or  long- established  ;  lasting; 
motionless;  stagnant ;  placed  on  feet. 

STA'NDING,  s.  continuance  in  any  post,  place,  or  station; 
power  to  stand  ;  rank  ;  condition;  candidaleship. 

ST.A'NDI.SH,  s.  a  cuse  for  pens  and  ink. 

STA'NDON,  a  town  in  Hertfordshire,  3  miles  N.  of 
Hertford,  and  17.  N.  of  London.     Market  on  Friday. 

STANHOPE,  A  small  town  in  Weresdale,  Durham,  20 
miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Durham,  and  264  N.  by  W.  of  London. 
It  has  a  spacious  park,  in  which  the  Scotch  army  eneampcd 
when  they  wer«  besieged,  or  rather  straitened,  by  Edward 
IIL    Mai  ket  disused. 

STA'NLEY,  a  town  in  Gloucestershire,  12  miles  S.  of 
Gloucester,  and  lOt  W.  by  N.  of  ^ondon.  Market  on 
Saturdav. 

STA'NNARY,  a.  [from  ttamium,  tin,  Lat.]  relating  t6  tin- 
works. 

.STA'NTON,  a  small    town  in  Lincolnshire,  16   miles 
E.  N.  E.  of  Lincoln,  and  146  N.  of  London.    Mark-.t  on  ' 
Monday. 

STa'NZA,  s.  [Ital.J  a  verse  in  a  poem  consisting  of  mpre 
Ihan  two  lines. 

STATLK,  {stapT)  s,  \stnpd,  Belg.]  primarily  signifies  c 
public  place  or  market,  whither  merchants  are  obliged  to 
firing  their  goods  to  be  bought  by  the  people.  The  si'tplc 
comuuxlilies  of  this  kingdom  are  said  lo  be  wool,  IcH'.hcr, 
wool-fclls,  le»d,,tiu,  butter,  cheese,  cIoih,.&c» 


STATLE,  (rfanT)  a.  settled  ;  established  in  commerce  j: 
according  to  the  laws  of  commerce. 

STA'FI.E,  {,sta,)l)  s.  \stapvt.  Sax.]  a  loop  of  iron,  iSrc.  a  bar 
of  iron,  Ac.  bent  and  driven  intc  wood  at  b'>t.l^end^. 

STAR,  s.  \stehria.  Sax.  itcnr,  Belg  ]  a  general  name  for 
all  heavenly  bodies,  which,  like  so  many  brilliant  sluds,  arc 
dispersed  through  the  whole  heavens.  The  stars  are  dis- 
tinguished, from  the  phienomena  of  their  motions,  (S:c.  into 
fixed  and  erratic  or  wandering  stais;  these  liljt  are  again 
distinguished  into  the  greater  luminal ies,  viz.  the  sun  and 
moon  ;  the  planets  ^r  wandering  stars,  properly  so  called  ;. 
and  the  comets.  As  to  the  fixed  stars,  or  simply  stars,  they 
are  so  called  because  they  seem  to  be  fixed,  or  perfectly  at 
rest,  and  consequently  appear  always  at  the  same  distance 
fiom  each  other.  Various  have  been  the  conjectures  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  the  fi.\;'d  stars :  but  that  which  supposes- 
them  lo  be  suns  enlightening  other  worlds  appcarb  to  be  the 
best  founded, fiom  the  following  considerations:  Tliat  they 
are  at  imiuense  distances  from  ourcarth  is  evident  from  their 
almost  insensible  parallax,  which  is  too  minute  to  be  accu- 
rately ascertained,  amounting  to  no  more  than  a  very  icyr 
seconds ;  w  hence  the  dislatice  of  the  nearest,  by  trigonome- 
try, is  found  lo  be,  at  the  loa»t,  some  hiiiKircds  of  times  far- 
ther removed  from  us  titan  Saturn.  That  iheir- respective 
magnitudes  are  amazingly  great  is  demonstrable  f'roui  iheir 
being  visible  at  such  a  vasttlistance;  and  that  they  shine  hv 
their  own,  and  not  a  borrowed  light,  is  manifest  from  Ihefr 
great  lustre  at  such  an  immense  distance  from  our  luminary 
of  day  :  for  if  you  compare  the  faint  light  of  Saturn  wiili  the 
brilliancy  of  Sirius,  (which  is  a  great  uiindier  of  !imes  more 
distant  from  the  sun  than  the  foi  mcr,)  we  shall  be  convinced 
that  ou?.,;.un  is  not  the  source  of  light  tofiie  I^iiter.  Theirap- 
parent  diameters  are  not  as  great  as  was  foriiierly  tlioiigiit, 
being  found  not  to  exceed  a  second  of  a  degree  ;  which  may 
be  easily  proved  from  their  almost  instaiilaneons  disappear- 
ance behind  the  disk  of  tlie  moon  at  the  time  of  an  occiiiui- 
tion,  their  whole  body  emerging  in  less  than  tv.o  seconds, 
whereas  the  moon  employs  that  time  in  moving  over  I'of  a 
degree.  Their  reappearance  from  behind  the  moon  has  also- 
been  observed  to  be  equally  quick.  .Now,  to  suppose  a  siar, 
of  not  more  Ihau  a  second  in  its  visible  diameter,  (yet  by  its 
radiancy  appearing  to  the  naked  eye  much  larger,)  to  be  il- 
luminated by  Ihe  sun,  when  removed  at  such  an  amazing  dis- 
tance from  him,  is  the  greatest  absurdity.  Falling  Stars  in 
meteorology,  are  fiery  meteors,  which  dart  through  llie  sky 
in  form  of  stars  ;  being  occasioned  by  a  nitro-sulphureous 
matter,  the  common  cause  of  all  such  meteors.  Also,  the 
pole-siar.  A  mark.  An  astefisk  used  by  priuters.  In  he- 
raldry, it  is  a  charge  frequently  borne  on  Ihe  shield,  and 
the  honourable  ordinaries,  iii  figure  of  a  star.  It  is  also  a- 
badge  of  honour  worn  bv  the  Knights  of  ihe  Garter,  Bath, 
and  Thistle. 

STA'RAPPLE,  s.  a  globular  or  olive-shaped  soft  fleshy 
fruit,  inclosing  a  stone  of  tire  same  shape.  This  plant 
grows  in  the  warmest  parts  of  America,  whore  the  fruit  is 
eaten  by  way  of  desert.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  thirty  or 
fortv  feet. 

STAR  OF  BETHLEHEM,  *.  in  botany,  the  ornilhoga- 
lum  of  Linnaeus.  Tiirce  of  thespeciesarenativesof  England, 
viz.  the  yellow,  spiked,  and  common.  They  all  flower  ia 
Mav. 

STATIBOARD,  {stdrldrd)  s.  [steorbord,  Sax.]  the  right 
hand  side  of  a  ship. 

STARCH,  s.  \starc,  stiff,  Teul,J  a  kind  of  paste  made 
of  the  Hour  of  wheat  or  potatoes,  with  which  linen  is 
stifipued. 

STARCH,  «■  [''are,  Teut.l  stiff;  formal;  precise. 

To  S'FAllCH.v.  u.  lo  slitl'en  with  starch. 

STARCUED.o.  stifteued  with  starch;  stifl[;  precise,  or 
for'*^'d- 

To  STARE,  v.ii.\starinn,  Saf.sterren,  Belg.].tn  look  with 
fixed  eyes  ;  to  look  steadily  with  wonder,  impudence,  con- 
fidence, stupidity,  or  horror.    To  stare  in  Ihe  fare,  signifiu- 
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to  be  undeniably  eTJdent.  To  standout  prominent.  Synov. 
To  stare,  implies  looking  at  with  wonder  and  impudence  ; 
«og-Q2e,  looking  at  with  wonder  and  respect.  Staring  has 
always  been  considered  as  a  breach  of  good  muuners. 

STARE,  s.  a  fixed  or  impudent  look. 

STA'KFISH,  s.  a  fish  branching  out  into  several  points, 
resembling  a  star. 

STA'RGAZER,  *.  in  contemptuous  language,  an  astrono- 
mer or  astrologer. 

STA'RGRASS,  s.  in  botany,  the  callitriche  of  ].iinnxus. 
There  two  British  species,  the  vernal  and  autumnal. 

STA'RJELLY,  s.  among  botanists,  a  kind  of  thong, 
of  which  there  are  16  species.  Some  of  the  species  have  a 
near  affinity  to  the  fungus. 

STA  RK,  a.  \sterc,  or  stare.  Sax.  tterck,  Bclg  J  stiff;  Strong ; 
rugged.  Mere  ;  plain  ;  simple  ;  gross.  _  Ample.  Adver- 
bially, it  is  used  to  augment  the  signification  of  a  word  ;  as, 
ttarh  mad,  mad  in  the  highest  degree. 

STARK,  *.  a  starling. 

STARLIGHT,  {starlit)  s.  the  light  or  lustre  of  the 
stars. 

STA'RLIGHT,  (sttirht)  a.  lighted  by  the  stars. 

STA'RLING,*.  [«ta;;/i«g-,  Sax.J  a  bird  about  the  size  of 
the  common  blackbird,  remarkably  docile,  and  may  be  made 
to  imitate  the  human  voice. 

STA'RRY,  fl.  decorated  with  stars ;  resembling  stars  ; 
consisting  of  stars. 

To  START,  v.n.  frfarUen,  Teut.J  to  feel  or  givfe  an  invo- 
luntary shrink,  twitch,  or  motion,  on  the  apprehension  of 
<langer.  To  go  out  of  the  way  ;  to  deviate.  To  shrink  ; 
to  winch.  To  rise  suddenly,  used  generally  with  vp.  To 
set  out  in  any  course  or  pursuit.  .Actively,  to  alarm  or 
disturb  suddenly  ;  to  make  fly  ;  to  discover  ;  to  put  sud- 
denly out  of  its  place. 

START,  s.  a  sudden  twitch  or  motion  of  terror;  a  sudden 
excitement  to  action  ;  a  sally  or  unexpected  flight ;  a  quick 
sprnig  or  motion ;  a  sudden  fit,  or  intermitted  action.  To 
(ret  the  start,  is  to  begin  before  another. 

STA'RTING,*.  among  jockeys,  the  setting  out  of  the 
liorses  at  the  beginning  of  a  heat.  Among  brewers,  the 
putting  new  beer  or  ale  to  that  which  is  decayed,  in  order 
to  revive  it ;  or  the  filling  empty  butts  with  heer. 

STA'RTIP,  s.  among  botanists,  a  genus  of  thongs,  of 
which  there  are  36  .species. 

To  STA'RTLE,  {staiil)  v.  n.  to  shrink  ;  to  move  on  a  sud- 
den apprehension  of  danger.  Actively,  to  frighten;  to 
shock  or  impress  witli  sudden  apprehension  of  danger.  To 
make  to  deviate;  to  deter. 

STA'RTLE,  (start!)  s.  a  sudden  shock ;  alarm ;  sudden 
impression  of  terror. 

To  STARVE,  V.  n.  \stearfan,  Sax.J  to  perish  with  hunger 
or  cold  ;  to  suffer  extreme  poverty.  Actively,  to  kill  with 
hunger  or  cold  ;  to  deprive  of  force  or  vigour;  to  subdue  by 
famine. 

STA'RVELING,  s.  any  animal  that  is  both  thin  and  weak 
for  want  of  food.     Adjectively,.hungry  ;  lean;  pining. 

STA'RWORT,  *.  the  aster  cf  Linnaeus.  The  sea-star- 
wort  is  the  British  species. 

STATE,  s.  [status,  Lat.]  condition ;  circumstances  of 
nature  or  fortune  ;  the  settled  meaning  or  tenor ;  the  com- 
munity or  public  ;  a  government  ;  rank  or  quality  ;  solemn 
pomp  or  grandeur  ;  a  seat  of  dignity  ;  a  canopy  ;  the  chief 
persons  in  an  administration.  Compounded  with  other 
:words,  it  signifies  public,  or  relating  to  government. 

To  STaTE,  v.  a.  [cojistatcr,  Fr.)  to  settle  or  regulate  ;  to  , 
represent  with  all  its  circumstances. 

STATELINESS,  s.  grandeur  of  appearance  or  mica  ; 
proud  behaviour;  affected  dignity. 

STATELY,  a.  pompous ;  nuijcstic ;  grand;  august;  lofty ; 
elevated  ;  magnifKent;  elated  in  '-lien  or  stnliiiicnl. 

STATEN  ISLAND,  a  kirren  craggy  island,  near  Terra 
del  Fuego,  in  S.  America.    L;it.  64. 20.  S.  Ion  04.  oi>.  W. 

STA'i'EN  ISLAND,  an  island  forming  the  co'.inty  of 
Rkhmond,  in  New  Yoik,  North  America.    It  is  about  12 
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miles  long,  and  C  broad.  July  8,  1776,  the  king's  troop" 
made  good  their  lamiiug  here,  and  drove  the  provinc*al» 
from  the  island.     Lat.  40.  .34.  N.  Ion.  74.- 22.  W. 

STATES-GENERAL,  *.  an  assembly  of  the  deputies  of 
the  several  United  Provinces. 

STATESMAN,  s  one  versed  or  concerned  in  tlie  arts  of 
government ;  a  politician. 

.STA  TIC,  or  STATICAL,  a.  relating  to  the  science  of 
weighing. 

S  FA  TICKS,  f.  Istntihe,  from  istemi  to  stand,  Gr.]  die 
science  which  considers  the  weight  of  bodies,  or  the  mo- 
tion of  bodies  arising  from  gravity. 

ST.\'TION,  {stashun)  s.  \\  r.  staiio,  from  sto,  to  stand,  Lat.j 
the  act  of  standing ;  a  state  of  rest ;  a  place  or  pt.st ;  situa- 
tion ;  character;  employment;  rank  or  condition  of  life. 

To  STATION,  {stushoii)  V.  a.  to  set  in  a.  certain  'rauk, 
post,  orj>!ace. 

STATIONARY,  (sios/ionar?/)  a.  fixed;  not  progressive. 
Applied  to  the  planets,  when  they  have  lio  apparent  mo- 
tion. 

STATIONER,  {stashuner)  f .  one  who  sells  paper;  for- 
merly applied  to  booksellers  on  account  of  the  stands  or 
stations  in  wiiich  they  exposed  their  boohs. 

STATI'STiCAL,  a.  [from  stats,\  a  word  lately  applied  to 
those  descriptions  of  a  country,  or  any  part,  which  give  the 
present  or  actHal  state  of  it. 

STATUA  R  Y,  i.  \statuaire,  Fr.J  the  art  of  carving  images ; 
a  carver  of  images. 

STATUE,  s.  [Fr.  statm,  from  sto,  to  stand,  Lat.]  a  carved 
or  cast  ima^e. 

STATURE,  s.  [Ft.  statura,' hom  sto,  to  stand,  Lat.]  the 
height  of  an  animal. 

STATUTE,  s.  \statnt,  Fr.  from  statvo,  to  -eslablish,  Lat.] 
an  edict  of  a  legislator;  a  law  ;  an  act  of  narliament. 

'J'o  ST.\yE,  V.  a.  [from  sta;ff,  in  the  plural  staves]  to  break 
barrels  in  pieces;  to  push  oft  as  with  a  stafi';  to  pour  out  by 
breaking  the  case.    Ncule:  ly,  to  fight  with  staves. 

STAVF.S,  the  plural  of  Staff. 

STA'VESACRE,  s.  a  plant  called  also  larkspur. 

To  ST.AY,  r.  71.  \staeii,  Belg.]  to  continue  in  a  place,  or 
in  the  same  state;  to  wait;  to  stop  or  stand  stilL  Used 
with  on  ox  upon,  to  rest  or  confide  in.  Actively,  to  stop,  to 
repress ;  to  delay,  to  obstruct ;  to  keep  from  departing.  To 
prop,  used  with  071  ori(/> ;  from «tey«-,  Fr.  Synon.  Tlie- 
common  idea  oistay  and  remain  is  a  cessation  of  progression. 
Their  difterence  consists  in  this  ;  that  Xostati  seems  to  have 
less  duration  \\vAn remain. 

ST.'V  Y,  jr.  continuance  in  the  same  place ;  a  sjand  orstop  ; 
a  fixed  state  ;  a  prop  or  support.  Among  mariners,  ropes 
which  support  the  masts,  and  keep  them  from  falling.  In 
the  plural,  a  whalebone  covering  worn  by  women,  and 
laced  behind. 

ST.'^'YL.\CE,  t.  a  lace  with  which  women  fasten  their 
boddice. 

STA'YEDXESS,  s.  see  Staidness. 

STA'YMaKER,  s.  a  uiaker  of  women's  stays, 
STE.AD,  (ritV/)  s.  \str(l,  .Sax.]  a  place,  roou),  or  po«t,  oc- 
cupied by  another.  After  stand,  use;  help,  or  service. 
Compounded  with t«/,  the  frame  on  which  it  stands.  Stead 
or  sted,  in  the  mmies  of  places,  couies  from  sted,  or  stud. 
Sax.  a  place  ;  but  if  it  be  situated  on  a  river,  from  studa,  Isl. 
stathc,  Spx.  a  shore  or  station  for  ships. 

Tq  .STE,-\D,  isied)  V.  a.  toheip,  assist,  advantage,  support. 
Obsolete. 

STE'.^DILY,  (stcdibj)  ad.  without  tottering,  shaking,  or 
■felti'ring;  without  irregularity  or  variation. 

STi''.'ADlNKSS,  (stidiness)s.  the  quality  of  not  being  easily 
moved  or  disconcerted  ;  consistent,  unvaried  conduct ; 
constancy,  firmness. 

STE' .VDY,  (•«'%)  1.  [«W;>,  Sax.J  firm;  constant;  regu- 
lar. Among' sailors,  keeping  the  ship  constant  in  her 
course. 

STK.Mi,  (staik)  s.  [stijck,  a  piece,  Isl.  Sax.  and  Erseja 
piece  of  meal  to  bcfri-.-d  or  broiled  :  a  coUop. 
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To  STEAIj,  (steel)  V.  a.  prefer,  itele,  part.  pass,  ttolen  ; 
[tlelmn,  Sax.  stelcn,  Belg.]  to  take  away  w  bat  is  another's 
pri»ately  to  gain  or  enert  in  a  secret  or  imperceptible 
manner:  to  lliieve;  to  purloin.  Noiiteilv,  to  witlidraw 
secretly  ;  to  be  guilty  of  taking  what  is  another's,  without 
liis  kniiwledpe  or  notice. 

.ST!'7A  LER,  ».  one  w  ho  steals ;  a  (hief. 

STEALTH,  {st'eUli)  s.  the  act  ol'  taking  what  belonf«  to 
another  without  his  knowledge  or  notice;  theft;  the  t)ii«» 
stolen.  By  stealth,  signities  secretly,  and  is  sometimes  used 
in  a  good  sense. 

STEAM,  {strew)  s.  [iietne.  Sax.]  the  Tapour  arising  from 
anv  boilinj;  or  hot  liquor. 

"To  STEAM,  {deem)  v.  'n.  \steman.  Sax.]  to  smoke  or  va- 
pour ;  to  send  un  vapours,  applied  to  hntliijuors. 

STE'AMINE^S,  (stceminess) s.  emission  ot  vapour. 

STE'ATITES,  s.  a  kind  ofstone,  conii^osed  of silex,  iron, 
and  ina^^c.esia.  Also  called  Trench  chalk,  Spanish  chalk, 
and  soap  rock. 

STEATO'MA,  ».  fGr.]  matter  in  a  wen  composed  of 
fat. 

STE'DFAST,  a.  fast  ia  a  place;  firm  in  resolution; 
constant. 

STE'DFASTLY.flrf.  firmly;  resolutely. 
'    STE'DFASTNESS,  *.  constancv;  tirmness  ;  resolution. 
■    STEED,  «.[jf«/ff.  Sax.  i  a  horse  for  state  or  wa^. 

STIiEL,  «.  [stnel,  Belg.  slal.  Sax.]  iron  purified  in  the  fire 
with  other  in.^redients,  which  render  it  white,  and  its  grain 
floser  and  tiner.  Figuratively,  \veiiv)ons  or  armour  In 
ijiediciuc,  chalybeate  remedies.  Proverbially,  any  thing 
Lard. 

STEA  L,  n.  made  of  steel. 

'I'o  STEEL,  V.  a.  to  point  or  edge  with  steel;  to  make 
hard,  firm,  or  insensible. 

S'I'EE'LY, «.  made  of  steel ;  hard  ;  firm. 

STEELYARD,  s.  a  kind  o^b^dance  for  weighing. 

STEEP,  a.  \steiip.  Sax.]  difliciilt  and  dangerous  to  ascend 
or  descend,  because  with  very  little  slant. 

STEEP,  s.  a  precipice  ;  an  ascent  almost  perpendicular. 

ToSTEEP,  t».  a.  [rf//f/jfM,  Bclg.j  to  soak  long  in  liquor; 
to  macerate  ;  to  dip  ;  to  imbue. 

STEE'FLE,  (jsteipl)  s.  [steopel,  or  stypel.  Sax.]  by  steeple, 
sniie,  and  tovtr,  are  meant  a  high  building  niised  above  the 
main  edifice ;  but  steeple  i»  more  general;  *p»re  and  tower 
more  particular.  Steeple  implies  the  turret  of  a  church,  be  it 
in  what  form  soever.  By  sjpiVeis  understood  a  steeple  rising 
taper  to  the  top.  By  toiter  is  implied  a  square  steeple.  Spire 
and  tower,  then,  are  certain  kinds  of  steeples.  The  steeple  of 
St.  Thomas's  church,  Liverpool,  is  a  spire ;  that  ot  St  Mark's, 
a  tower.  Steeple  and  spire  are  never  applied  but  to  churches. 
Tower  is  often  made  use  of  with  respect  to  other  large  edifices. 

STEEPINHSS,  s.  declivity  ;  great  descent. 

STEER,  *.  [stier,  Belg.  styre,  steor,  or  stiore.  Sax.]  a  young 
bullock. 

To  STEEFi,  V.  a,  [stieren,  Belg.  steoran,  or  siyran.  Sax. J  to 
director  guide  in  its  passage.  Neuterly,  to  direct  a  course 
at  sea. 

STEF/RAGE,  *.  the  act  of  guiding  a  vessel  in  its  course ; 
that  which  guides  any  thing  in  its  course ;  tbe^tern  or  hinder 
part  of  a  ship. 

STEERSMAN,  or  STEE'RSMATE,  s.  one  that  steers  or 
guides  a  vessel  in  its  course  ;  a  pilot ;  one  who  chiefly  con- 
ducts the  affairs  of  a  state. 

.STEGANO'GRAPHIST,  *.  [from  i<eg-a»io»,  secret,  and 
grapho,  to  write,  Gr.]  he,  who  practises  the  art  of  secret 
writing?. 

STI'IGANOGRAPHY,  (iteganogra/}/)  s.  [from  ste^anot, 
secret,  ami  grapho,  to  write,  Gr.]  the  art  of  secret  writing 
by  characters  or  cyphers  known  only  to  persons  that  cor- 
respond with  each  other. 

STEGNO'SIS,  s.  [from  ite^no,  to  cover,  Gr.]  a  stopping 
up  the  pores  of  the  body. 

STEGNOTICS,  t.  [from  sie^no,  to  cover,  Gr.]  binding 
Aedicine*,  or  such  ss  produce  costiveness. 


STE'LLAR,  «.  [from  tielh,  a  star,  Lat.J'  relating  to  tl» 
stars ;  full  of  stars ;  astral ;  starry. 

STE'LLATE,  a.  [siellatus,  from  Stella,  a  star,  Lat.J  marked 
with  spots  like  stars.  In  botany,  plants  having  tlicit  leaves 
growing  on  ihe  stalks  at  certain  distuuoes,  in  the  form  of  a 
star. 

STELLFONATE,  s.  \stellionat,  Fr.]  from  stellio,  a  knave, 
Lat.J  in  la^w,  a  kind  of  crime  which  is  cotnniilted  by  a  de- 
ceittiil  sellnig  a  thing  for  otherwise  than  it  really  is  ;  as  if  a 
man  should  sell  tlial  for  his  own  estate  which  is  the  property 
of  another. 

STEM,  t.  \stemma,  Lat.]  a  stalk  or  twig._  A  farhily  ;  ge- 
neration ;  pedigree;  genealogy;  race.  The  prow  or  fore- 
part of  a  ship,  trom  stnmmen,  Swed. 

To  STlvVI,  ».  a.  \stcemma,  Isl.]  to  oppose  a  current  ;  to 
check  ;  to  keep  back. 

STENCH,  f.  [from  steuran,  Sax.]  a  Stink;  a  bad  smelU 
Dnfden  has  used  it  for  a  good  smell.  "  Clouds  of  sav'ry 
ttench  involve  the  sky." 

To  S  FENCIl,  f.  a.  to  scent  with  a  bad  smell.  To  stop  ; 
to  hinder  to  flow ;  corruptedly  for  stanch, 

STENO'GRAPHY,  (stmigrafy)  s.  (from  stems,  secret, 
and  grapho,  to  write,  G  r.J  the  art  of  writing  in  secret 
characters ;  hrachvgraphv. 

STENTOROPHO'NlC,  a.  [from  Stevtor.  the  Homerical 
herald,  whose  voice  was  as  loud  as  that  of  fifty  nicn,  aniil 
phone,  a  voice,  Gr.J  loudly  spc.ikinj;  or  sounding. 

To  STEP,  w.  ».  \stappen,  Bi  Ig.  sntrppnn,  Sax. J  to  move  by 
a  single  change  or  motion  of  the  loot;  to  advance  suddcnK  ; 
to  trace  backwards  or  forwards  in  the  mind  ;  to  take  a  short 
walk  ;  to  walk  gravely,  slowly,  or  resolutely. 

STEP,  t.  [stap,  Belg.  sta-p,'  Sax.J  motion  by  moving  on« 
foot  before  anotlier;  a  stair  ;  round  of  a  ladder  ;  the  space 
passed  by  a  single  remove  of  the  foot,  progression  ;  act  of 
advancing:  a  small  space  ;  Ihe  print  of  a  foot;  gait,  main 
ner  of  walking  ;  action,  or  instance  of  conduct.  In  the  plu- 
ral, passage,  or  walk. 

STEP,  in  composition,  signifies  one  related  to  another 
only  by  marriage  ;  from  sleop.  Sax.  of  stepan.  Sax.  to  de- 
prive, or  make  an  orphan;  hence  we  meet  with  the  words 
step-davghter,  or  step  son,  as  well  as  step  mother  ;  that  is,  a 
daughter  or  son  that  are  orplians,  or  have  lost  their  own 
mother  ;  and  a  person  who  by  marriage  is  the  mother  of 
another  that  was  an  orphan,  or  had  lost  his  or  heT  mother 
by  death. 

STEPHEN,  earlof  Bulloign,  son  to  the  earl  of  Blois,  by 
Adela,  the  Conqueror's  fourth  daughter,  though  he  had  taken 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Maud,  daughter  of  Henry  1.  in  case 
he  died  without  male  issue,  found  means  to  supplant  her. 
and  to  get  the  crown  placed  upon  his  own  head.  As  lie 
lived  with  the  king  bis  uncle  in  England,  his  good  qualities 
gained  him  his  at^'ection  to  a  high  degree  ;  so  that  he  took 
pleasure  in  heaping  favours  on  liiia,  never  imagining  (hat  he 
would  attempt  to  set  himself  up  in  prejadicc  of  his  daughter. 
However,  after  prince  William's  death,  Stephen,  by  the  as- 
sistance of  his  brother  Henry,  bishop  of  Winchester,  began 
to  take  measures  to  secure  the  crown  to  himself,  but  so  se- 
cretly, that  the  king  his  uncle  suspected  nothing  of  the  de- 
sign." Being  in  Normandy  with  king  Henry  in  bis  last  ill- 
ness, as  soon  as  the  king  was  dead  he  came  over  himself  to 
forward  his  project  by  his  presence.  The  bishop  of  Win- 
chester had  already  gained  over  the  archbishop  of  Cantcr- 
biirv  and  the  bishop  of 'Salisbury  ;  and  these  three  inelates 
had  inlhience  enough  over  all  the  rest  of  the  clergy  t* 
bring  them  to  declare  for  Stephen.  This  did  the  business, 
aiMl  so  much  the  easier,  as  Maud  was  out  of  the  kingilom  ; 
and  such  of  the  barons  as  were  not  of  .Steplipn's  party,  seeing 
the  bent  of  the  clergy,  durst  not  oi>pose  the  design.  Anil 
so  Stephen  was  declared  king,  and  crowned  24  days  after 
Henry's  deaih,  being  .31  years  old,  1136:  and  the  bishops 
and  nobles  did  not  stick  to  break  the  oaih  they  had  thrice 
taken  to  Maud.  In  order  to  gain  this  important  point,  Ste- 
phen had  been  obliged  to  promise  great  llii^igs  to  Ihe  clergy 
and  people,  aud  that  lie  wquld  grant  them  more  pi ivilcge. 
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*han  ev«r  theif  eiijoyeil  under  the  Norman  kings.    And  a« 
he  was  not  wiiliimt  his  feins  from  Maud  and  Geoffrey  her 
hnsbami,   to  secure  tlie  attVcfions  of  his  ndijects,  he,  soon 
sfter  his  coronation,  convened  a  general  assembly  at  Oxford, 
ill  which   he   siijiied  a   charter,  acknouledsing   his  being 
eh'cted  iiinj;  h\  the  clcrn;y  and  vieopie  ;  confirniins  all  the 
Jiherlies,  pri^nleses,  and  immunities  of  the  church,  and  con- 
SiMiting  tiiat  all  ecclesiastical  causes  and  persons  should  be 
fried  by  the  clerjij'  ;  promising  ii»tto  meddle  in  any  manner 
villi  the  temporalities  of  vacant  bishoprics.or  estates  beloug- 
ins  to  et'clesiastics  ;  abolishing;    all  the  fjame  laws  enacted 
since  the   conquest,  and  all   the  forest  laws  ;  and  revivinfi 
the  antient  Saxon  laws.     He  moreover  abolished  Danegelt, 
V  liicli  had  been  taken  away  by  Edivard  the  Confessor,  but 
restored  by  the  Norn)an  kings.     Tiie  king,  to  humour  the 
barons,  and  thinking  thereby  to  be  the  better  secured  from 
any  attempts  of  the  empress'  Maud,  or  any  foreign  invaders, 
permit  led  them  to  fortify  their  castles,  and  to  build  others 
npon  their  estates  ;  so  that  in  a  little  time  there  were  above 
1000  fortified  castles  mi  the  kingdom.     Stephen  began  his 
reisn  in  peace;  but  the  fair  scene  was  soon  changed  to  a 
roost  furionsand  bloody  civil  war,  which  overspread  all  parts 
of  the  nation,  and  continued  almost  through  his  whole  reign. 
In  1137,  the  Welsh  made  an  irruption  on  the  frontiers,  and 
carried  ofj'a  considerable  booty  ;  and  in  a  battle  near  Cardi- 
can,  the  king's  troops  were  beaten,  and  above  .3000  slain  on 
the  spot.     At  the  same  time  David,  king  of  Scotland,  in- 
radcd  the  northern  counties  of  England,  took  Carlisle  and 
Newcastle,  and  advanced  as  far  a>  Durham.  Stephen  march- 
ed against  him  with  a  very  numerous  army  ;  but  this  war 
was  soon  ended  in  a   treaty  of  peace.     It  broke  out  agaii], 
indeed,  more  than  once,  the  Scotch  king  taking  advantage  of 
tlie  confusion  in  Ensland  to  renew  his  incursion  ;  but  being 
defeated  in  a  "reat  battle  by  TInirstau,  archbishop  of  York, 
vnd  king  Stephen, after  liaving  reduced  hii  rebellions  barons, 
luarchinj;-  into  ihe  North  to  chastise  that  monarch  for  his  late 
insult,  David,  not  cariu<;  to  run  the  hazard  of  another  battle, 
.*<ued  for  peace ;  and  Stephen   thought  fit  to  agree  to  it. 
Robert,  earl  of  Gloucester,  natural  brother  to  the  empress, 
was  at  the  head  of  the  discontented  barons  who  revolted, 
because  IJie   kint;  had  not  rewarded  (hem  as  they  thought 
tliey  deserved  lor  placing  him  on  the  throne.    The  earl, 
thinking  matters  ripe,   went  over  to  acquaint  the  empress, 
and  wrote  an  abusive  'etter  to  Stephen,  upbraiding  him  for 
tlie  breach  of  his  oath  to  Maud,  and  for  drawing  him  into 
the  same  crime.    To  this  he  added  a  manifesto,  wherein  he 
treated  the  king  as  an  usurper,  and  declared  war  ajirainst 
hiiu.     Stephen,  without  returnini;  him  any  answer,  confis- 
tTled  his  estate.    The   empress's  party  gained  ground  cx- 
c<  ,>dinirly  ;  the  earl  of  Gloucesler  came  over,  and  got  posses- 
sion of  Bristol,  and  (he  revolt  of  the  barons  was  like  to  have 
been  general ;  so  that  Maud  was  invitrd  over,  whom  they 
promised  to  own  as  their  sovereign.    Rut  Stephen  supported 
liJiHself  with  sucii  undeunted  courage  and  resolution,  that  he 
crushed  thisdaugeroMs  insurrection  for  the  present,  and  the 
«arl  of  Gloucester  had  no  other  way  to  take  but  <o  go  and 
press  ihecmpress  to  come  over,  in  order  to  put  new  life  into 
her  party.    The  bishops,  knowing  how  much  the  king  was 
obliged  to  tlieni  fof  his  crown,  extended  their  power  to  such 
a  degree,  amassed  such  immense  wealth,  and  became  soex- 
eessively  proud  anrlhaiiiihty,  that  (he  kin;;  grew  jealous  of 
them. and  resolved,  but  iu!politicly,coii8idering  his  situation, 
ki  humble  them,   and  took  vigorous  methods  for  that  pur- 
pose, seizin;;  the-  castles  and  treasures   of  several  who  had 
rendered  themselves  most  obnoxious^     This  brou;;ht  almost 
tlie  whole  clerofv  upon  his  back  ;  and  even  his  brother  tlie 
bishop  of  Winchester  tirrned  a!;ainst  him,  under  pretence  of 
standing;  up  for  the  ri,rhts  of  llie  church.     By  this  means  a 
storm  was  raised,  w  hich,  with  some  intermission,  continued 
Ikn  several  years.    For  the  clergy's  faclion  became  sostron?, 
tiiat  most  of  the  lav  lords  came  over  to  them,  and  the  people 
jteneraily  every  where  deserted  the  king,  and  declared  for 
t<;e  empress  ;  so  that  none  stuck  to   him  hut  only  a  fvw  of 
tfee  barons,  his  foreign  favourites,  and  his  army  of  Flemings,. 
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Bretons ,  Ac.  which  served  him  faithfully,  though  tliev  wtre 
but  ill  paid.     Atthisfavourablejuncture  Ihe  empress  Maud, 
with  her  brother  the  earl  of  Gloucester,  came  over  in  (he 
year  1139,  from  which  time  a  croel  civil  war  ensued.     King 
Stephen,  ia  the  midst  of  all,  behaved  Milh  ;he  greatest  reso- 
lution, intrepidity  .firmness,  and  constancy  of  nimd,  by  which 
m,;ans  he  at  least  weathered  the  ruging  storm  ;  but  not  with- 
out being  first  brought  as  low  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive  a 
sovereign  prince   to  be.     For  after  several  other  sieges,  in 
1140,  the  earl  ofGloHcester  came  »o  s  iddenl\  upon  him,  as 
he  was  besieging  Lincoln,  that  a  battle  could  n<.'  he  avoided. 
Both  sides  fought  with  equal  bravery  for  somt  time,  but  at 
last  the  royal  army  was  totally  routed  and  put  \v  tli..;lil.  The 
king  was  left  almost  alone,  and  on  foot,  in  the  field  of  battle, 
-and  defended  himself  with  amazing  valour  even  to  the  last 
J'xtremity.    His  battle-axe  was  broke  by  the  force  of  his 
blows,  arid  afterwards  his  sword,  scarce  "any  thing  but  the 
liilt  remaining  in  his  hand  ;  when  he  was  knocked  doMii  on 
tijs  knees  with  a  stone,  and  a  knight  ran  in,  seized  him  by 
the  helmet,  and  presented  his  sword  to  his  throat,  threaten- 
ing to  kill  him  if  he  would  not  surrender ;  which  lie  still  re- 
fused to  do  to  any  but  the  earl  of  Gloucester,  who  conduct- 
ing him  to  the  empress,  she  ordered  hiui  to  be  confined  in 
Bristol  castle,  where,  after  he  had  been  some  time,  he  was 
even  laid  in  irons.     Never  did  any  one   bid  fairer  for  the 
crown  than  the  empress  Maud  did  at  this  time.     All  Eng- 
land deserted  the  imprisoned  king,  except  London  and  the 
county  of  Kent,  where   he  had  still  some   friends,  by  the 
means  of  the  queen  his  spouse,  Eustace,  his  son,  and  William 
d'Ypre*  his  favourite.    The  carl  of  Anjou  at  the  same  time 
got  Normandy  to  acknowledge  Maud  for  their  sovereign. 
Thus  Stephen's  affairs  seemed  every  where  desperate  ;  and 
the  more  so,  as  the  empress,  by  promisiiJg  the  bishop  of 
Winchester,  then  legate,  the  disposal  of  all  church  prefer- 
ments, had  gained  him  over  to  her  party,  who  a  little  before 
had  turned  against  her,and  espoused  the  interest  of  the  king 
his  brother.     But  now  this  treacherous  prelate  liaving  called 
a  council  at  Winchester,  by  his  private  intrigues  with  the 
clergy,  got  them  to  choose  Maud  for  their  queen,  and  pro- 
'ceeded  so  far  as  to  excommunicate  all  who  adhered  to  the 
king.     The  Londoners  at  least  giving  way  to  the   times, 
thoii;;ht  i"t  expedient  to  declare  for  the  empress,  and  prepa- 
rations were  even   makin;;  for   her  coronation.     But  her 
haughty,  imperious,  and  disobli;;ing  temper,  wilh  which  she 
treated  persons  of  all  ranks,  soon  undid  all  again.     She  re- 
fused tiie  Londoners  the  only  thing  they  petitioned  for,  and 
which  her  father  had   promised,  viz.   to  revive  the  laws  of 
king  Edward  ;  which  impolitic  conduct  drew  upon  her  the 
ill-will  of  the  citizens.     She  even  disobliged  the  bishoj)  of 
Winchester,  by  haiis;hlily  denying  his  request  to  coulirm  to 
his  nephew  Eus'aceihe  titles  of  earl  of  Mortagne  and  Bou- 
lo;np.    The   consequence  was,  that  he  became  her  utter 
enemy,  and  as  he  had  set  her  up,  resolved  now  to  use  his 
utmost  fttbrls  to  pull  her  down.     He  first  by  his  emissaries 
got  the  Londoners  to  declare  against  her,  and  even  brought 
them  into  a  plot  to  seize  her  person,  which  she  narrow!'.' 
escaped,  and  leavin^;  the  cily  in  a  great  fright,  put  herself 
at  the  head  of  her  troops,  attended  'jy  the  earl  of  GloucestiT, 
"and  marched  to  Winchester  in  order  to  seize  the  lei;a!e.  but 
in  vain.     lie  slipt   out  at  a  sate  on  the  other  side  (d'lhe 
town,  andwentanddrew  his  friends  together.    'I'lie  Kentish 
men  having  joined  the  Londoners,  Stephen's  queen,  prince 
l''-us(ace, and  Wilii:iiii  d'V(irPS,  headed  them,  and  marched 
with  alt  expedition  to  Winchester,  where  the  empre.is  hail 
scarce  time  to  get  into  Ihe  castle.     Here  she  was  be'<ieged, 
but  found  means  to  marcii  out  with  her  troops,  which  were 
closely  pursued  by  the  kin;;'s,  wliilst  the  rest  of  the  army  was 
advancing  to  siirronnd  tliem.     In  the   pursuit,   the  earl  of- 
Gloucester,  intcnl  on  savin;;  iheenipress.  was  himself t:>l-.fiV' 
prisoner,  ami  condiicled  to  Rochester.     This  procured  king 
Stephen  his  liberty;  for  Maud,  who  had  a  great  aft'tction 
for  the  earl  jicr  broiher,  and  could  not  well  do  wilhnut  hirn, 
was  oblisted  to  exchange  him  for  (lie  kiiiff.     Siion  after  the 
Icijate  called  acouncil.al  Wcitminsler,  where  lu:  excouiuu*. 
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nicatcd  ftll  Maud's  adherents,  as  before,  he  h:id  those  of  the 
king  his  brollier.  Tims  Stephen  regained  iii'  liberty,  1141. 
But  the  war  between  him  and  Maud  cuntinued  ior  several 
years,  during  which  the  empress's atl'airs  visibly  declined  ;  till 
at  last  the  brave  earl  of  Gloucester  being  dead,  she  despair- 
inj;  of  standing  her  ground  /nueh  longer,  aboul  the  year  1147 
relired  to  Ncrraandy,  and  left  Stephen  once  more  master  of 
the  whole  kingdom.  He  then  endeavoured  to  secure  the 
crown  after  hisdoalli  to  lii^i  son  Kustace,  and  even  to  gethim 
crowned  beforehand,  but  did  not  succeed  in  the  attempt. 
After  the  departure  of  Maud,  kins  Stephen  was  contriving 
how  to  repair  the  mischiefs  the  kingdom  had  suftercd  by  so 
long  a  war.  But  he  soon  found  a  new  rival  in  prince  Henry, 
thceldrstson  of  Maud, who  was  ICyears  olil,  and  of  an  enter- 
prising genius.  Having  prepared  matters,  he  landed  in  Eng- 
land with  a  considerable  force,  in  1 15'2,  and  was  immediately 
joined  by  several  barons,  who  (lut  info  his  hands  30  fortified 
castles.  .And  nowasi  condcivil  war,  as  furious  asthehrsl,  was 
like  to  break  out,  and  the  l«o  armies  werejit»t  upon  the  point 
of  engaging; ;  w  hen  by  the  good  othces  of  some  of  tJie  nobility 
on  each  side,  in  a  conference  between  the  king 'and  Henry 
on  the  opposite  banks  of  the  river  Thames,  near  Waljing- 
ford,  a  truce  was  agreed  upon;  which  being  several  times 
renewed,  at  last  ended  in  a  treaty  of  peace,  (which  was  fa- 
cilitated by  prince  Eustace's  death,)  by  which  Stephen  was 
to  enjoy  the  crown  durin"  life,  and  after  his  death  Henry 
■was  to  succeed  him  as  his  lawful  heir.  Soon  after,  Stephen 
performed  the  ceremony  of  adopting  the  young  prince. 
Thus  peace  was  restored,  to  the  luiiversal.joy  of  the  nation, 
and  Stephen  again  applied  himself  to  repair  the  miseries  the 
war  had  occasioned  ;  but  death  put  a  stop  to  his  generous 
designs,  which  toois  him  out  of  the  world  eleven  months 
after  the  treaty  with  Henry,  viz.  on  October  26th,  1154,  in  the 
5()th  year  of  his  age,  and  19lh  of  his  reign.  He  was  buried 
in  the  abbey  of  Feversham,  uhich  he  had  founded,  near 
queen  Maud  his  wife,  only  daughter  and  heir  to  the  earl  of 
houlogne,  and  Eustace  his  son,  who  both  died  1153.  Stephen 
was  a  prince  of  great  com a;4C,  fortitude,  and  activity  ;  and 
nn'glit  have  reigned  with  the  ajiprobation  of  his  people,  had 
he  not  been  harassed  by  theeilortsofa  povverfulcompetitor, 
which  obliged  him  to  take  such  measures  for  his  safety  as 
were  inconsistent  with  the  dictates  of  honour,  which  indeed 
his  ambition  prompted  him  to  forego  in  his  first  endeavours 
1o  ascend  the  throne.  His  necessities  afterwards  compelled 
liim  to  infringe  the  charter  of  privileges  he  granted  at  his 
accession  ;  and  he  was  instigated  by  his  jealousy  and  resent- 
ment, to  commit  the  most  flagrant  outrages  against  gratitude 
and  sound  policy.  His  vices  as  a  king  seem  to  have  been 
the  cfl'ects  of  the  troubles  in  which  he  was  involved  ;  for,  as 
a  man,  he  was  brave,  open,  and  liberal,  and  during  the  short 
calm  that  succeeded  the  tenipesis  of  his  reign,  he  made  a 
progress  through  the  kingdom,  published  an  edict  to  restrain 
nil  rapine  and  violence,  and  disbanded  the  foreign  merce- 
naries who  had  preyed  so  long  upon  his  people.  But  his 
character  has  been  roughly  handled,  on  account  of  the  little 
Mgard  he  expressed  forllie  clergy,  and  his  usurpation  of  the 
!'•  one  from  the  immediate  heir  of  blood. 

STERCORA'CEOUS,  a.  [from  stercus,  dung,  Lat.]  be- 
longing to  dung;  partaking  of  the  nature  of  dung. 

STKHCORA'TION,  i.  [from  stercus,  dung,  Lat.J  the  act 
ofdiinging  ;  the  act  of  manuring  with  dung. 

STERKO'GRAPHY,  {stereigrapky)  t.  [stereos,  solid,  and 
frnpho,  to  describe,  Gr.J  the  art  of  representing  solids  on  a 

STEREOMETRY,  i.[from  j««r«o»,  solid,  and  rnetreo,  to 
measure,  Gr.]  a  science  teaching  to  measure  solid  bodies, 
or  to  find  their  solid  contents. 

STi'REOTOMY,  J.  [from  stereos,  solid,  and  temno,  to  cut, 
Gr.]  the  art  or  act  of  cutting  solids,  or  making  sections 
thereof,  as  walls  or  other  members  in  the  profiles  of  archi- 
tecture. 

STEREOTYPE  Printing,  s  [stereos,  solid,  and  typos, 
a  type,  Gr.l  the  art  of  printing  books  from  pages  cast  in 
«oJid  plat'e.i,  instead  of  being  composed  of  single  moveabb; 
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letters.  This  art,  though  known  in  Great  Britain  from  itii 
year  1735,  owes  its  revival  and  improvement,  in  the  prcseui 
century,  to  the  industry  and  ingenuity  of  earl  Stanhope 
But  as  plates  admit  of  little  or  no  alteration  or  correctioa 
the  art  is  chiefly  applicable  to  works  of  great  and  constant 
sale,  as  Bibles,  prayer-books,  <!l-c. 

STE'RIL,  a.  [sterile,  Fr.  sterilis,  Lat.]  barren,  or  producing 
neither  fruit  nor  children. 

STERILITY,  s.  [slerilitc,  Fr.  from  sterilis,  barren,  Lat.] 
barrenness  ;  or  want  of  power  to  produce  fruit  or  offspring. 

STE'RLING.a.  [from  Enslerlin^s,  originally  employed  m 
coinage]  an  epithet  by  which  genuine  English  money  i* 
discriminated,  having  twenty  shilliugsEnglish  to  the  pound 
Genuine  ;  having  passed  the  test. 

STE'RLING,  s.  English  coin  ;  standard  money  or  rate. 

STERN,  a.  [styrn.  Sax.]  severe  in  look  rr  manners  ;  tru- 
culent.* Harsh  ;  cruel  ;  unrelenting.  Afflictive  ;  severe  ; 
sour  ;  morose. 

STERN,  s.  [i^eoi-,  Sax.J  the  hind  pari  of  a  ship;  the 
binder  (lart  of  any  thing  ;  direction. 

STE'RNLY,arf.  severely  ;  morosely. 

STE'RNNESS,  ».  severity  in  look  or  manners. 

STE'RNON,«.|Gr.j  the  breast  bone. 

STERNUTATION,  s.  [from  steninto,  to  sneeae  often, 
Lat.J  a  convulsive  shaking  of  the  nerves  and  muscles,  oc- 
casioned by  an  irritation  of  those  in  the  nostrils  ;  the  act  of 
sneezing. 

STERNUTATIVE,  or  STERNUTATORY,  a.  provok- 
ing sneezing. 

STETIN,  Old,  a  handsome  and  well  forti-fied  seaport 
town  of  Upper  Saxony,  capital  of  Prussian  Pomerania  ;  con- 
taining about  20,000  iuliabilants.  Here  is  a  court  <if  admi- 
ralty, a  chamber  of  commerce,  a  college  of  physicians,  a 
board  of  health,  Ac.  In  time  of  peace,  it  has  a  considerable 
trade  with  England,  Holland,  France,  Spain,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  Dantzick,  Lubeck,  Hamburgli,  &c.  It  has  also 
a  dock  for  building  of  ships.  It  is  seated  on  the  river 
Oder,  which  divides  it  into  four  iiaits,  74  miles  W.  of  Ncur 
Stetin,  and  70  N.  by  E.  of  Berlin.-  Lat.  63.  So.  N.  Ion.  14. 
ft  F 

STETENAGE,  a  town  of  Hcrtfordkhire,  with  a  market 
on  Wednesday.  It  is  a  good  thoroughfare  place,  coiitaiuinif 
several  inns,  12  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Hartford,  and  31  N.  by 
W.  of  London. 

To  STEW,  ».  a.  [estuver,  Er.]  to  seethe  any  thing  with  a 
slow  heat,  and  a  small  quantity  of  liquor.  Ncuteily,  to  be 
seethed  in  a  small  moist  heat. 

STEW,  s.  [estiive,  Fr.  stiifa,  Ttal.  estiifa.  Span.]  a  bagnio  ; 
a  hot-house;  a  brothel;  a  bawdy  house.  A  storepoud  or 
fishpond. 

STEWARD,  «.  [siivard,  Sax.]  one  who  manages  the  affair* 
of  another,  partieularlv  with  respect  to  monev. 

SIT.'WARDSHIP,  /.  the  office  of  a  steward. 

STEY'NING,  a  town  in  Sussex,  with  a  market  on  Wed 
nesday.  It  is  seated  onder  the  dow  ns,  and  sends  two  mem- 
bers to  parliament.  It  is  15  miles  W.  of  Lcweit,  and  61  S, 
by  W.  of  London.  . 

"  STI'BIAL,  rt.  [from  stibium,  Lat.]  antimonial.     "  Stibial  or 
ernginous  sulphur."     Harvey. 

STICK,  i.  [sticca.  Sax.  stectn,  lti\].  stech,  Belg.Ja'thin  and 
longislipieee  of  wood  ;  a  walking  staff. 

To  STICK,  V.  a.  pref.  and  pari.  pass,  stuck  ;  [stican,  Snx.] 
to  fa.Men  on  so  that  it  may  remain  or  adhere  without  falling 
off.  To  slab  or  pierce  w'lth  a  pointed  instrument,  from  sti. 
eian.  Sax.  or  steken,  Belg.  Neuterly,  to  adhere  to  without 
falling  off;  to  be  inseparable  ;  to  remain  in  the  niemory  ;  to 
stop  m  its  passage  ;  to  be  constant  to ;  to  hcsitale  ;  used 
with  at  ;  to  be  perplexed.  To  stick  unt,  to  be  prominent 'vilU 
deformity  ;  to  refuse  c(unplianc«'. 

To  STrCKLE,  ,V//i/)r.  H.  to  take  part  with  one  side  or 
another  ;  to  contend  with  obstinacy.;  to  trim;  to  play  fast 
and  loose  between  opposites. 

•     SrrCKLEBACH,  s.  a  small  fisb  found  in  great  qnanlilii;s 
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in  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire,  and  some  of  tlie  rivers  flowing 
from  them,  also  in  ncw-dusditches. 

STrCKLl'jR,  i.  one  that  is  Itusy  in  public  affairs ;  one 
ivlio  is  zealous  in  the  cause  he  espouses  ;  a  sidesman  to  a 
fencer;  a  second  t.)a  duellist  ;  a  judge  of  a  combat. 

STI'CKY,  a.  fns!ening  itself  to  any  thing  it  touches;  ad- 
hesive; viscDus;  glutinous. 

STIFF,  «.  [stif.Dnn.  stif.  Sax.  riv/;  Swed.  stijf,  Bel--.] 
not  easy  to  be  bent,  or  put  out  of  form  by  the  touch ; 
rigid;  inflexible;  not  easily  subdued  ;  obstinate;  formal; 
hardy;  strong;  stubborn;  pertinacious;  rigorous;  harsh; 
Conslniiapd. 

To  STIFFEN,  ».  a.  \stifian.  Sax.]  to  make  stiff,  or  hard 
to  be  bent;  to  make  obstinate,  inflexible,  rigid,  unpliant, 
hard.  Iseuterly,  to  grow  stiff  or  rigid  ;  to  becof.iie  unpliant ; 
to  grow  hard  ;  to  grow  obstinate. 

STl'FFLY,  ad-  in  a  stubborn,  obstinate,  inflexible  manner. 

STIFFNF,'CKED,-  a.  obstinate  ;  stubbiarn ;  contu- 
Biacioiis. 

STl'FFNESS,  s.  hardness ;  rigidity.  Tension.  Obsti- 
nacy ;  stubbornness. 

To  .STl'FLE,  {st'tfl)  r.  a.  \estouftr,  Fr.]  to  smother  for  want 
©fait,  to  sutfociite  ;  to  keep  in  ;  to  extinguish  ;  to  suppress 
»r  conceal. 

STFGMA,*.  [Lat.]  a  brand  with  a  hot  iron;  a  mark  of 
infamy.     Ju  botany,  (he  upper  part  of  the  pointal.     See 

SCMMIT. 

To  S'FIGM.^TIZE,  ».  a.  \stigmatiser,  Fr.]  to  mark  with 
a  brand  :  to  disgrace  ;  to  mark  with  infamy  or  reproach. 

STILE,  s.  [stigcle.  Sax. J  a  set  ef  steps  by  wlaich  a  person 
may  pass  from  one  inclosiire  to  another ;  a  pin  in  a  sun-dial 
wliich  forms  the  shadow,  from  stile,  Fr.     See  Style. 

STILI  :TT(),  s.  [Ital.J  a  small  dagger,  of  which  the  blade 
is  not  edited,  but  round,  with  a  sharp  point. 

To  STILL,  r.  a.  [sli/lan,  Sax.  stillen,  Belg.]  to  silence  ;  to 
make  silf  lit  ;  to  quiet  or  appease  ;  to  calm. 

STILL,  a.  [siil,  Belg.]  silent  without  noise,  quiet,  calm  ; 
Dinti'-'nless. 

STILL,  t.  a  state  of  calmness  and  silence  ;  a  7esscl  used 
im  distilling  ;  an  alembic. 

STILL,  ltd.  \str!!e,  Sax.]  to  this  time  inclusive ;  neverthe- 
kss  ;  continually;  after  that. 

To  STI Ll^, ».  a.  see  Distil. 

STI'LL.ATORY,  s.  an  alembic ;  a  vessel  in  which  distilla- 
tion is  performed.    The  room  where  stills  are  placed. 

STILLBORN,  a.  dead  born. 

STl'LLICIDE,  J.  [from  itilla,  a  drop,  and  cado,  to  fall, 
LatJ  a  succession  of  drops. 

STILLiCl'DlOUS,  o.  falling  in  drops. 

STI'LLN  ESS,  i.  the  state  of  being  free  from  motion  or 
noise:  calmness;  quiet;  silence;  taciturnity. 

STI'Ll'S,  s.  UtijUor,  Swed.]  sticks  with  straps,  in  which 
boys  put  their  feet,  and  raise  thenisclves  to  walk  in. 

ToSTl'Ml'L.^TE,  «.  0.  [«<iW"i/o,  Lai.]  to  prick  or  goad; 
to  incline  to  action  by  some  forcible  motive.  In  physic, 
to  excite  a  quick  sensation,  and  a  derivation  towards  the 
l»art.  • 

vSTIMULATION,  \  \stimuhtio,  Lat.]  the  act  of  in- 
citing to  act'on;  excitement;  the  act  of  incitiiij;  a  quick 
sensation. 

To  STING,  V.  a.  preter.  stun^^,  part.  pass,  stang  and 
tlmig  ;  [stitigan,  Sax.]  to  pierce  or  prick  with  a  pointed  dart 
infected  with  venom  ;  to  infuse  venom  into  ;  to  put  to  great 
pain  or  torture. 

STING,  s.  a  sharp  and  venomous  point  with  which 
»ome  animals  are  armed;  any. thing  that  gives  pain;  the 
last  verse  of  an  epigram,  conveying  some  sliarp  or  peinted 
thought. 

STl'NGfN  E^SS,  (thegf  pron.  likej)  *.  covetousness ;  nig- 
^atdliness  ;  avarice. 

STI'NGO,  J.  [from  tlv  sharpness  of  its  taste]  old  strong 
beer.    A  cant  word. 

STI'NGY,  (the  g  pron.  like  j)  a,  covetous ;  loth  to  give  or 
IcaL. 


To  STINK,  prefer.  ft<i>ih  or  sitmh ;  [stinchen,  Bel^'.  stinian, 
SaxJ  to  be  putrefied,  and  cause  a  bad  scent. 

.STINK,  s.  an  offensive  smell. 

STrNK.\RD,  s.  a  stinking  nasty  fellow. 

STI'iVKl'OT,  s.  an  artificial  composition  offensive  to  the 
smell. 

To  .STINT,  t'.  a.  [stynta.  Swed.  s/ioj<a,  Isl.J  to  bound  ;  fo 
limit  ;  to  restrain ;  to  stop  ;  to  give  sparingly,  or  confine  to 
short  allowance. 

STINT,  s.  limit ;  bound  ;  restraint.  A  proportion  as- 
signed. 

STIPEND,  yj<i;jpnrfi.'wi,  Lat.]  wages  or  settled  pay. 

STIPI'.'NDIaRY,  s.  \stipendiaire,  Fr.]  one  who  performs 
anv  service  for  a  settled  payment. 

STIPE'NDIARY,  a.  [from  stipendium,  wages,  Lat.]  re- 
ceiving salaries ;  performing  any  service  for  a  stated 
price. 

SITPTIC,  orSTITTICAL,  a.  see  Styptic. 

To  STrPULAFE,  V.  71.  [from  stipulor,  Lat.J  to  settle  or 
make  a  bargain  on  certain  terms;  to  contract;  to  covenant. 

STIPULA'TION,  s.  [Fr.from  stipulur,  to  contract,  Lat.J 
an  agreement;  a  covenant;  a  bargain. 

To  STIR,  (usuallv  pron.  stiir)  v.  a.  \stirian,  Sax.]  to  move 
or  remove  from  its  place;  to  incite  ;  to  instigate;  to  agitate, 
or  put  the  parts  of  a  fluid  in  motion,  by  keeping  something 
continually  moving  between  them.  To  stir  vp,  to  put  in  ac- 
tion, to  incite  or  provoke.  Neuterly,  to  move  one's  self ;  to 
be  in  motion  ;  to  rise  out  of  bed. 

STIR,  {stiir)  s.  [sd/r,  a  battle,  Run.]  a  tumult,  bustle,  or 
public  commotion;  agitation,  conflictmg  passion. 

STI'RIA,  a  province  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Austria, 
with  the  title  of  a  duchy.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by^  the 
archduchy  of  Austria  ;  on  the  E.  by  Hungary  ;  on  the  S.  by 
Carniola  ;  and  on  theW.  by  Carinthia,  and  the  archbishop- 
ric of  Saltzburg  ;  being  12.5  miles  in  length,  and  17  m 
breadth.  It  is  said  to  contain  22  cities,  »o  towns,  a'JS  ca». 
ties,  15  convents,  and  200,000  inhabitants.  Though  it  is  a 
mountainous  country,  yet  there  is  a  great  deal  of  land  fit  for 
tillage,  and  the  soil  is  so  good  that  the  inhabitants  never  are 
in  want  of  corn.  It  contains  mines  of  very  good  iron, 
■whence  the  arms  made  here  are  in  great  esteem.  The  wo- 
men differ  greatly  from  the  Austrians,  and  are  very  plain 
and  downright.  They  have  all  swellings  on  their  throats, 
called  bronehoceles.  The  men  are  also  very  simple,  and  are 
verv  zealous  worshippers  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  They  delight 
to  sit  at  home,  in  the  chimney  corner,  never  troubling  their 
heads  about  foreign  affairs.    The  chief  tow.n  is  Gratz. 

STIRIOUS,  a.  [from  stiria,  an  icicle,  Lat.]  hanging  in 
drops  like  icicles. 

STI'RLING,  an  autient  town  of  Scotland,  the  capital  of 
Stirlingshire.  It  is  seated  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Frith  of 
Forth,  on  a  hill,  which,  rising  from  the  E.  ttrminatesabrupfly 
in  a  steep  rock.  On  this  rock  is  an  antient  castle,  which 
was  often  the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Scotland.  The  out- 
side of  the  palace,  which  is  now  converted  into  barracks,  js 
richly  and  csrjously  adorned  with  various  grotesque  figures. 
From  the  castle  is  a  line  view  of  the  windings  of  the  Forth, 
which  are  so  numerous,  that  the  distance  from  Stirling  tn 
Alloa  is  above  20  miles  bv  water,  although  only  four  by 
land.  The  church  of  Stirling  is  a  magnificent  Gothic  struc- 
ture, which  serves  for  two  separate  places  of  worship.  la 
this  town  and  its  neighbourhood  are  flourishing  manufac- 
tures of  carpets,  as  also  of  coarse  shalloons  and  cottans  ;  but 
that  of  tartans  is  on  the  decline.  Stirling  is  commodiously 
seated,  being  a  pass  between  the  N.  and  S.  parts  of  ScotlaJid, 
but  with  such  a  difficult  navigation  of  its  river  that  only 
small  vessels  can  come  up  to  the  town.  It  is  30  miles  N. 
W.  of  Edinburgh.  ,„      .      ,  , 

STI'RLINGSII  IRE,  a  county  of  Scotland,  bounded  on  the 
N.  and  N.  E.  by  Perthshire  and  Clackmannanshire,  on  the 
E.  bv  the  Frith  of  Forth,  and  the  county  of  Linlithgow,  oa 
the  S.  by  Lanerkshire,  and  on  the  W.  by  Dumbartonshire. 
It  is  about  3«  miles  in  length,  8  or  9  in  its  general  breadth, 
and.  not  more  thau  13  in  its  greatest.    The  S.  parts  ar« 
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tnftnntainous,  but  the  parts  about  the  Forth  are  fertile,  and 
abound  in  coal's.  Tlie  principal  rivers  are  the  Forth,  (which 
receives  a  great  number  of  smaller  streams)  Carron,  and 
Avon ;  besides  which,  the  new  canal  from  Glasgow  runs 
through 4his  county  to  the  Carron  mouth.  The  principal 
towns  arc  Stirling  and  Falkirk. 

STI'RRER,  s.  one  who  is  in  motion  ;  one  who  puts  in 
motion  ;  an  instisalor.    A  stirrer  up,  an  inciter. 

STl'RR U F,  s.  [stirap,  or  stigerap,  Sax.]  an  iron  hoop  hung, 
by  a  strap,  assisting  an  horseman  in  mounting  his  horse,  and 
in  sitliiig  on  tiic  saddle. 

To  STITCH,  V.  a.  [sticke,  Dan.  tticVen,  Bclg.]  to  sew  on 
with  the  needle ;  to  join  by  sewing.  To  stitch  up,  to  mund 
something  rent.     Neuterly,  to  perform  needle-work. 

STITCH,  s.  a  single  pass  of  a  needle  aud  thread  through 
anv  thing;  a  sharp  pin,  from  stUian,  Sax. 

STITCHWORT,  ».  a  genus  of  plants,  of  which  there  are 
three  species,  vii.  the  oroad-leaved,  greater,  and  lesser 
Stitchwort.  I'iie  blossoms  arc  white. 
,  STITHY,  s.|i.'irt,  bard.  Sax.] an  anvil. 
'  To  STIVE,  V,  a.  [said  to  be  «Df  the  same  original  as  stew] 
to  stuff  up  close ;  to  make  hot  and  sultry  for  want  of 
vent. 

STI'VER,  s.  [Belg.]  a  Dutch  coin  about  the  value  of  a 
halfpenny. 

Sl'D'AKER,  (sioket-)  t.one  who  look  after  fires,  and  keeps 
them  up. 

STOCCA'DO,  (ttokado)  t,  [from  ttoeco,  a  rapitr,  Ital.]  a 
thrust  with  the  rapier. 

STOCK,  *.  [siaek,  Celg.  stoc,  Sax.J  the  trunk  or  body  of 
a  planter  tree ;  a  log ;  a  person  remarkably  stupid  ;  the  han- 
dle of  any  thing  ;  the  frame  on  which  a  ship  is  supported 
while  building;  a  close  neckcloth  ;  a  rate,  lineage,  family, 
ancestry  ;  the  fund  with  which  a  person  carries  on  trade  ; 
goods  employed  in  trade;  quantity,  store  ;  a  fund  establish- 
ed by  the  government. 

To  STOCK, ».  o.  to  store  to  lay  in  sfoek^  to  putin  tlio 

fitOCKS 

STO'CKBRIDfiE,  a  town  of  Hampshire,  chiefly  noted 
for  wheelwrights  and  carpenters.  It  has  some  good  inns, 
beW  a  considerable  thoroughfare  on  the  S.  W.  road  from 
Loiiofon,  and.is.9  miles  N.  \V.  of  Winchester,  15  E.  of  Sa- 
lisbury, and  66  W.  S.  W.  of  London.  Market  on  Thursday. 
Fairs  on  Holy  Thursday,  July  lOtii,  and  October  7th,  for  all 
cattle,  especiallv  sheep. 

STOCKDOVE,  s.  the  ring-dove. 

STO'CKFISH,  s.  dried  cod,  so  called  from  its  hard- 
ness. 

.STO'CKGILLYFLOWER,*.  a  gardfn  plant. 

STO'CKUOLM,  the  capital  of  Sweden,  in  a  situation  re- 
markable for  its  romantic  scenery.  It  is  very  long  and  ir- 
regular, being  built  on  seven  small  rocky  islands,  from  one 
of  which  the  city  takes  its  umuio,  (bcfvveen  the  Baltic  and 
the  Malar  lake)  besides  which,  it  (oiitains  two  peninsulas. 
Between  these  several  parts  of  the  city  a  connuunication  is 
torniL'd  by  means  of  bridges.  A  variety  of  contrasted  and 
beautilul  views  are  formed  by  numerous  rocks  of  granite, 
rising  boldly  from  the  surface  of  the  wafer,  partly  bare  an(l 
craggy,.and  partly  dotted  with  houses,  or  feathered  with 
vood.  'Fhe  harbour  is  an  inlet  of  the  Baltic ;  llie  water,  of 
a  blackish  colour,  is  of  such  depth,  that  ships  of  the  largest 
liurden  can  approach  the  quay.  At  the  extremity  of  the 
harbour,  several  streets  rise  one  above  another,  in  the  form 
'fan  amphitliratrc  ;  and  the  palace,  a  magnificent  building, 
crov.'us  the  summit.  The  arsenal  contains  many  curiosities, 
i'liioug  which  are  an  immense  number  of  standards,  and 
clher  military  trophies,  taken  from  the  Imperialists,  Poles, 
llusiiuns,  and  Danes.  Except  in  the  subuibs,  where  some 
houses  arc  of  wood,  painted  red,  the  buildings  are  mostly  of 
stone,  or  brick,  stuccoed  white, and  built  on  pihes.  A  royal 
Academy  of  Sciences  was  instituted  here  in  1741;  here  is 
'jIso  a  Royal  Academy  of  Painting  and  Sculpture.  In  Stock- 
nolni  are  manufactufes  of  glass,  china,  woollen,  silk,  linen, 
&c.    'ihe  iulwbitants  are  cstuutted  at  co,(KX).    The  court 


formerlv  resided  at  Upsal,  but  rcmovetl.here  in  the  last  cea. 
tury.  it  is  200  miles  N.  E.  ofCopenhagen,  625  N.  W.  of 
Vienna,  G-ib  W.  of  Moscow,  750  N.  E.  of  Paris,  900  N.  E. 
of  London,  and  1200  N.  W.  of  Canstantinople.  Lon.  19.  80. 
E.  lat.  59.  20.  N. 

STO|CKING,  J.  the  covcrin-j  of  tlie  leg. 

■STOCKJOBBER,  s.  a  low  mercenary  wretch,  who  gets 
money  by  buviug  and  selling  in  the  funds. 

STO'CKLOCK,  s.  a  lock  lixed  in  wood. 
•  .STOCKPORT,  a  town  of  Cheshire,  seated  on  the  river 
Mersey,  over  which  it  has  a  bridge  tha'«  leads  into  Lan- 
cashire, and  connected  with  the  late  extensive  inland  navi- 
gations, 7  miles  S.  E.  of  Manchester,  and  179  N.  N.  VV.  of 
London.  Standing  on  uneven  ground.it  is  generally  ill  huilt, 
but.is,  however,  a  town. of  good  entertainment.  Its  popu- 
lation fluctuates  from  16  to  20,00<i  inhabitants,  according  to 
the  state  of  its  Uiauufactories,  wliith  are  very  considerable, 
and  include  the  businessof  cotton  and  printed  goods,  witli  a 
few  silk-mills,  aud  a  share  of  hat  making  for  the  London 
market.    Market  on  Friday. 

STOCKS,  J- (common  without  the  singular)  among  ship- 
carpenters,  is  a  frame  of  timber  to  build  ships  upon.  Also, 
a  wooden  machine,  to  confine  the  legs  of  oflienders,  by  «  ay 
of  punishment. 

STOCKSTlLL,  af?.  as  motionless  as  a  log. 

STCVCKTON,  a  clean,  well-built,  anil  well-paved  town 
of  Durham,  containing  a  handsome  town-hall,  a  spacious 
market-place, excellent  inclosed  shambles  for  bufcliers'uieat, 
and  about  3400  inhabitants ;  with  manufactnresof  sail  cloth| 
corduroys,  thicksets,  and  other  articles  in  cotton.and  of  linen 
damasks,  in  which  last  branch  some  considerable  improve- 
ments have  been  made  here.  The  ships  built  at  this  place 
are  admired  for  their  beauty  and  strength  ;  abundance  of 
fine  saliao')  is  caught  in  ihe  river,  and  carried  to  York, 
Leeds,  Ac.  Slovkton  is  a  member  port  of  Newcastle,  and 
is  BfiaSed  on  a  point  of  iBit'l  I'ke  i\u  isl-fiiuj,  abiMit  fi  uiiles  itoiti 
tlie  German  Ocean,  and  on  the  river  Tees,  over  which  it 
has  a  tine  stone  bridge  of  5  elliptical  arches,  22  miles  S.  K. 
by  E.  of  Durham,  and  249  N.  of  Loudon.  Markets  on 
Wednesday  and  Saturday. 

STO'ICK,  jr.  a  follower  of  the  sect  ofZeno.  This  sect 
received  its  name  from  dna  Gr.  a  porch,  because  Zrno  lauglit 
his  disciples  in  acommon  porch  of  the  city  of  Athens.  They 
held  tlie  doctrine  of  the  neutrality  of  external  things. 

STOKE,  or  STO.\CK,  in  tlic  names  of  places,  comes 
from  stncie.  Sax.  the  slock  or  body  of  a  tree. 

STOKEGOMER,  a  town  ofSoniersetshirc,  whose  market 
is  disused.  It  is  26  miles  W.  of  Wells,  and  152  W.  by  S.  of 
London. 

STO  KESLEY,  a  town  in  the  N.  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
consisting  chiefly  of"  one  well-built  street,  about  half  a  mile 
long.  It  is  seated  in  a  fruitful  tract,  called  A llertonshire, 
watered  by  the  river  Wisk,  near  Ihe  source  of  the  Tees, 
among  several  othcrsmall  streams,  a  few  miles  E.  of  Yarum, 
36  N.  of  York,  and  2.37  N.  by  W.  of  Loudon.  A  very  good 
market  onSaturday,and  a  large  fair  for  horned  caltle,hor5e5, 
and  linen,  on  the  Saturday  before  Trinity  Sunday. 

STOLE,  s.  litola,  Lat.|  a  long  vest  or  robe,  doom  of  tie 
stole,  is  the  iicad  officer  belonging  to  the  king's  bed- 
chamber. 

STOLE,  preter.  of  St  E  At,. 

STO'LEN,  part.  pass,  of  Steal. 

STOLIDITY,  J.  [stolidlie,  Fr.  from  stoMiui, foolish,  Lat.J 
foolishness;  wuut  of  sense;  stupidity;  folly. 

STO'MACH,  {stamah)  s.  [stojnac/tus,  Lat.  eslomacli,  p'r.  | 
that  part  of  the  body  in  which  the  food  is  digested  ;  appetite, 
liunger  or  desire  of  food  ;  inclination,  anger;  sullcnness,  or 
resentment;  haughliness  or  pride. 

To  STO'MACH,  {etitiui/:)'v.  v.  \stomachor,  Lat)  to  resent ; 
to  remember  with  anger  aud  malignity.  Neuterly,  to  he 
angry. 

STO'M.ACHER,  f.  an  ornamental  covering  \vorn  by  wch 
men  in  the  front  of  their  stays, 
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S'TOMAT.HIC,  or  STOMA'CniCAL,  ^stomMk.  or 
ttumdhiliul)  a.  relaliii;;  to  the  stomach  ;  good  for  the 
Stomach. 

STOMA'CHICS,  {stomahihs)  s.  [from  stomnchut,  the 
gloniach,  Lat.J  nicdiciiies  lliat  strengthen  the  stomach,  and 
caiisp  ail  appetite. 

STONE,  a  town  of  Staffordshire  with  commodious  inns, 
Seated  on  the  river  Tiei'.t,  by  wliich  it  communicates  with 
ail  thf  f;reat  inland  navij^ations,  7  miles  N.  of  Staflord,  and 
140  N.  W.  of  London.     Marliet  on  Tuesday. 

STONE, ».[«?«/!,  Sav.  stainc,  Golh.  itaen,  tielg.]  a  gem  or 
prteious  stone  ;  the  Lard  coverinj;  of  the  liernel  of  a  fruit  ; 
a  funeral  nionumeiit.  In  niitiiral  history,  stones  are  defined 
to  be  essenlially  compound  fossils,  not  soluble  in  vvaferoroil, 
not  at  all  ductile  ;  of  which  there  are  various  sorts.  In  me- 
dicine, it  is  a  stony  or  terrestrial  concretion  in  any  of  the 
urinary  passages,  which  occasions  a  dilliculty  in  making  wa- 
ter, and  a  pain  in  the  small  of  the  back,  or  about  the  os 
pubis.  Stone  also  denotes  a  certain  quantity  or  weight.  A 
stone  of  meatisS  poumis  ;  of  wool,  11  pounds;  horseman's 
weight,  14  pounds.  I'o  leave  7io  stone  mitunied,  is  to  do  every 
thing  that  can  be  done  towards  the  success  of  an  uiidertak- 
ii;g.  Sioiie  is  also  used  by  way  of  exaggeration  ;  as,  "  stone 
dead." 

STONE,  a.  made  of  stone. 

'J'o  STONE,  V.  a.  to  hit  or  kill  with  stones  ;  to  harden. 

STO'NEBRE  aK,  the  English  saxifrage. 

STO'NECBAY,  a  distemper  in  hawks. 

STONECROl',  s.  in  botaiiy,  the  seduni  of  LinnTrus, 
Tliere  are  two  species,  the  orpine  and  round-leaved.  They 
are  found  on  walls,  and  flower  in  July  and  Ai>gust. 

STONECUTTEIl,  *•  one  whose  trade  is  to  hew  stones. 

STO'NEFERN,*.  a  plant. 

STONEFLY.jc. an  insect. 

STO'NKFRUI  r,  s.  fruit  of  which  the  seed  is  covered  with 
a  hard  shell  enveli>pt'd  in  a  pulp. 

STONE-HA'VI'lN,  or  Stonehive,  a  fishing  town  of 
Scotland,  in  the  shire  of  Mcarns,  with  a  good  harbour,  se- 
cured by  a  stone-pier.  It  is  17  miles  S.  of  Aberdeen,  and  89 
N.  of  Edinburgh. 

STONEHAWK.  .f.  a  sort  of  hawk. 

STO'NEHENOE,  a  reniarkajjle  monument  of  antiquity, 
situated  on  Salisbury  Plain.  It  stands  on  the  s\iiiimit  of  a  hill, 
which  rises  with  a  very  gentle  ascent ;  and  consists  of  stones 
of  enormous  size,  placed  upon  one  another  in  a  circular  form  : 
many  of  which  are  really  stupendous,  and  cannot  fail  of  til- 
ing the  beholder  with  surprise  and  admiration.  .'\ll  the 
stones  added  lugetlier  make  just  140.  One,  at  the  upper 
end,  vvhicli  isfulle;)  down,  and  broken  in  half,  measures,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Hales,  25  feet  jn  length,  7  in  breadth,  and,  at 
a  medium,  3  and' a  half  in  tlrcko'-ss.  The  stones  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  brought  from  the  Grey  We;ithers,  upon 
Marlborough  Downs,  but  Ihedifficulfy  in  bringing  tlieni  hi- 
ther, and  especially  in  laying  them  one  upon  another,  is  in- 
conceivable, as  no  mechanical  powers  now  known  are  suf- 
ficient to  raise  those  that  lie  across  to  their  present  extraor- 
tiinary  situation.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  temple  be- 
longing to  the  antient  Druids.  Stonehenge  is  2  miles  W.  of 
Amesbiirv,  and  6  N.  N.  W.  of  Salisbury. 

STOTSEfiORSE,  «.  a  horse  not  castrated. 

STO~>ELY,  a  town  of  Warwickshire,  ^ituated  nn  the  N, 
hank  oflhe  Sow,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Avon,  4  miles 
S.  of  Coventry,  and  88  N.  N.  SV.  of  Londoiu  Market  on 
Thui-dav. 

STO'NEPIT,  «.  a  quarrv  ;  a  pit  where  stone  is  dug. 

STO'NEWORT,  s.a  plant  with  the  chive  and  poinfal  in 
-separate  Bowers.    There  are  five  British  species. 

STONY,  ff.  made  or  full  of  stones';  hard;  unrelenlinj:. 

SIO'NY  STRATFORD,  a  town  of  Buckinghamsliire, 
wilha  ciarket  on  Friday.     It  is  a  good  thoroughfare  town, 
contains  two  parish  churches,  and  has  several  good  inns  ;  18 " 
miles  N.  W.  of  Dunstable,  and  53  N.  N.  W.  of  London. 

STOOD,  the  preter  of  Stand. 

S TOOK,  s.  a  shock  of  corn,  containing  twelve  sheaves. 
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STOOL,  s.  [ttvl,  Sax.  st,rl,  Relg.  ifo/^,  Oolli.l  a  se.-it  with- 
tfut  a  back  ;  evacuation  by  purging  medicines. 

STOOTvIING  OF  WINE,*,  is  the  putting  bags  of  herbs 
or  other  ingredients  into  if. 

To  STOOP,  V.  n.  [stvypen,  Relg.  stiijnan,  Sax.]  to  bend 
downwards  or  forwards.'  Figuratively,  to  yield  or  submit. 
To  condescend.    To  descend. 

STOOP,  s.  the  act  of  stooping.    A  vessel  of  liquor,  from 

Hoove,  lielg. 

To  STOP,  f.  a.  [stoppen,  Belg.]  to  hinder  in  moving  or 
action ;  to  regulate  musical  strings  wth  the  fingers  ;  to  put 
an  end  to  motion  or  action  ;  to  close  any  aperture  ;  to  sup- 
press ;  to  impede ;  to  put  tlie  points  to  several  branches 
of  a  sentence  in  writing;  to  refuse.  Neutcrly,  to  cease 
from  motion  or  action;  to  refuse  payment,  or  become  a 
bankrupt. 

STOP,*,  a-delay  ;  a  stay;  a  hinderanee  or  obstruction  of 
action  or  motion  ;  interruption;  obstacle;  impediment;  a 
point  used  in  dividing  sentences ;  regulation  of  musical 
chords  or  strings. 

STOPPAGE,  s.  the  act  of  stopping;  the  state  of  being 
stopped.' 

STOPPLE,  (stCpt)  s.  something  by  which  the  mouth  of  a 
bottle  or  vessel  is  stopjjed. 

STO'RAX,  s.  [stijrax,  Lat.]  a  plant ;  a  resinous  and  odo- 
riferous gum. 

STORE,  s.  [fi&r,  much,  Ron.]  plenty,  or  a  large  number  or 
quantity ;  provisions  ;  a  stock  laid  by  or  reserved  ;  maga- 
zine, a  sforrb';i;sc. 

To  STORll.  V.  a.  to  supply  or  furnish  i»  large  quantities 
for  a  fiture  time  ;  to  lay  up  or  hoard. 

STO'RGE,  (the  ^  prou.  hard)  t.  [i'wm  stergo,  to  love,  Gr.  | 
instinct  or  natural  ancction,  which  most  animals  have  for 
then- voun,'. 

STOP.K,  s.[tt(n-c,  Sax.]  a.  bird  of  passage,  famous  fiw 
the  regularity  of  its  departure.  Its  beak  and  legs  are  long 
and  red  ;  it  feeds  upon  seri)eufs,  frogs,  and  insects  :  its  plu- 
mage would  be  quite  white,  were  not  the  extremity  of  its 
wings,  and  also  some  part  of  its  liead  and  thighs,  black  :  it 
sits  for  thirty  days,  and  lays  but  four  eggs :  they  go  away  in 
the  middle  of  August,  and  return  in  spring. 

STORM,  s.  {slorm.  Sax.  and  Belfr.  ystorm,  Brit,  stormn^ 
Italja  tempest,  a  violent  agitation  of  the  wind  ;  a  commo- 
tion in  the  elements  ;  a  violent  assault  on  a  fortiiied  place; 
violence  of  passion,  misery,  or  distress  ;  sedition,  popular 
tuniidt ;  tuijiidtuoiis  force. 

To  STORM,  V.  a.  to  attack  by  open  force.  Neuterly,  to 
raise  ti-inpests;  to  rage  ;  to  fume,  to  be  loudly  angry. 

STO'RMY,  a.  tempestuous,  boisterous  ;  violent ;  pas- 
sionate. 

STORNWAY,  a  town  of  ScotlaBd,  in  the  isle  of  Lewis, 
anrl  one  of  the  Western  Islands.  It  has  a  harbour  called 
Loch  Stnruwav,  on  the  east  side  of  the  island. 

srORTFORD,  a  town  of  Hartfordshire,  with  a  market 
on  Thursday,  it  is  called  by  some,  Bishop's  Stortford,  and 
is  12  miles  S.  E.  of  Hartford,  and  30  N.  of  London. 

STO'R Y,  s.  [storie,  Belg.  stoer.  Sax.  hisloria,  Gr.J  a  history ; 
an  account  of  things  past,  generally  applied  to  a  relation  of 
trilling  and  fictitious  things.  A  floor,  or  Hight  of  rooms, 
from  stcr,  a  place,  Sax. 

To  STO  RY,  >'.  a.  to  relate  any  transaction  either  real  or 
fictitious;  to  range  one  under  another, 

STORYTELLER,  s.  one  who  relates  tales  in  conversa- 
tion; an  historian,  in  contempt. 

STO'S'E,  s.  {stove,  Bi  Ig.  stoj^oa.  Sax. J  a  hothouse  or  rooni 
made  warm  by  art ;  a  place  in  w;hieh  fire  is  made. 

To  STOUND,  v.  n.  [stumlf,  I  grieved,  Isl.J  to  be  in  pain  or 
sorrow.     Used  by  Spens?rfor  *«i/«Jicrf. 

STOUND,  «.  sorrow  ;  astonishment ;  hour ;  season. 

STO'UUBRIDGK,  a  w^l  built  town  of  Worcestershire, 
noted  for  its  considerab!pi|(as8  and  iron-works,  (here  being 
about  10  glass-houses,  in  which  are  made  drinking  glasses, 
bottles,  &c.)  and  has  idso  a  manufactory  of  clolh,  and  espe- 
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citU*  fine  frieze.  It  is  22  miles  N.  of  Worcester,  and  125 
N.  W.  of  f.ondon. 

k  STOUKBUIDGK,  or  Sturp.ICH,  (he  name  of  a  fielJ 
near  Cambridge,  noted  for  its  famous  fair,  kept  annimily  on 
Ibe  18th  of  Se'ptcmlier,  and  continues  a  forliiight.  A  great 
ruany  tradesman  go  thither  froii  London,  as  well  as  from 
oiher  \):\Tis  ;  and  the  commodities  are  horses,  hops,  iron, 
wool,  leather,  cheese,  and  many  otlu'r  things. 

STOVY,  a.  [stout,  Belg.]  sironi;  ;   brave;   coiii-agcous  ; 
intrepid  :  lusty  ;  firm,  or  able  to  bear  a  great  weight ;  bold  ; 
pertinacious. 
,   STOUTLY,  «<J.  lustily  ;  boldly;  obstinately. 

STOUTNESS,*,  bodily  strength:  bravery;  intrepidity; 
boldness;  fortitude;  obstinacy;  stubbornness. 

STOW,  {Sto)  a  town  of  Gloucestershire,  with  a  market 
on  Thursday.  Some  call  it  .Stow  on  the  Would,  and  it  is 
Dot  only  seated  on  a  bleak  hill,  but  it  is  destitute  of  wood 
and  iva'ter.  It  is  8  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Camden,  aud  81  W.  by 
N.  of  London. 

To  STOW,  (s:u)v.  a.  \stowen,  Belg.]  to  lay  up  ;  to  put  in  a 
a  proper  place ;  to  rrposit  in  order. 

STO  Vt  AGF,  (stbaje)  !.  money  paid  for  laying  up  goods  ; 
the  place  wi'.,  re  goods  are  laid  upor  reposilcd. 

STOWPL,  in  the  Barnes  of  places,  is  derived  from  star,  a 
place.  Sax. 

STOAVEY,  a  town  of  Somersetshire,  22  miles  W.  of 
Wells,  and  1 45  W.  by  S.  ofLondi^ii.     Market  on  Tuesday. 

SIDAV M  A  liK  F,T,  a  large,  handsome  town  of  Sufiblk,  so 
called  lo  distinguished  it  frouj  lowus  of  the  sisiuc  name,  in 
other  parts  otthis  country.  It  is  seated  between  the 
branches  ot  the  rirers  G'^oinsf  and  Orwell,  has  a  large 
nianiifa<  tory  of  woollen  sliiflli,  and  its  .eherries  arc  thought 
be  the  finest  in  Enj'laud.  It  is  12  miles  N.  W.  of  Ipswich, 
and  75  N.  N.  E.  ofXondon.    Market  on  Thursday. 

STRA'BISM,  *.  \strabisme,  Fr.  stiabismus,  Lat.j  a  squint 
ins;  a  distortion  of  the  eyes. 

ToSTRA'DDLE,  {strMl)  v.  n.  \f\om  stride]  lo  stand  or 
walk  with  the  feet  at  a  wide.di.stanco  from  each  other. 

To  STRA'GGLE,  (s.'rog/)  t).  7i.  f perhaps  from  ttravriare, 
Ilal.]  to  wander  without  any  direction,  lo  ramble,  to  rove  ; 
to  forsake  company  ;  to  exviberate,  to  shoot  too  far. 

STKA'GGLER,  s.  a  wanderer ;  a  rover  ;  one  who  ram- 
bWs  without  aiiv  settled  direction. 

STRAIGHT,  (the  g-A  is  mute  in  this  and  the  following 
■words;  when  this  word  is  opposed  to  crooked,  it  should 
be  written  ftrtfig/ii;  but  when  opposed  to  broad  or  wide, 
rtrai'O  a- not  crooked.  Narrow;  close;  Tense;  light. 

STRAIGHT,  nrf.  [strack,  Belg.]  immediately  ;  without 
delay ;  directly  ;  straightways. 

To  STRAIGHTEN,  v.  a.  lo  reduce  from  a  crooked  to  a 
Str.iight  figure  or  shape. 

STRAl'GHTNESS,  *.  the  quality  of  being  not  crooked; 
rectitude. 

STRAl'GHTWAY,  or  STRAIGHTWAYS,  ad.  imme- 
diately. 

To  STRAIN,  V.  a.  [estreindre,  Fr.]  to  squeeze,  or  force 
liquor  through  by  squeezing  ;  lo  filter  ;  to  weaken  by 
overstretching;  to  i)ut  to  its  utmost  strength;  to  squeeze 
In  an  embrace  ;  to  pidl  or  force  tight  ;  to  crjnstrain. 
Neuterly,  to  make  violent  eflorls;  to  be  filtered  by  com- 
pression. 

STRAIN,  s,  a  weakness  caused  by  stretching  a  ligament 
loo  much  ;  slyle  or  mauncr  ol  speaking;  song  or  sound. 
Race,  generation,  tlf scent,  fiom  stvciige.,  Sax.  Rank  ;  turn  ; 
tendency  ;  hereditary  or  naluial  disposition  ;  manner  of 
speech  or -.K  lion. 

-'■  ?  *     '  ■  "  ■    ■     '  uuient  used  in  clearing  liquors 

fr(' 

^>     .......   I      .,     .  ......      -posed  to  ttif/e;  close, 

ijiliinate  ;  rigorocs  ;  i\-  (i,!. 

.'■'M;  MT.  ,«.  a   nairi  ■    '"?   uliori^hy  two 

pS'  'eannre  v. 

iT,  II.  a.  to  . 

ToiiiiAi'iEN,  y.  o.  to  wai&e  uaiTow  ;  to  contract,  to 
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confine;  to  make  tight;  to  stretch;  lo  deprive  of  necessary 
room  ;  to  distress,  or  perplex. 

STKAITLY,  ad.  narrowly  ;  strictly  ;  rigorously. 

STR  ATTN  ESS, «.  narrowness  ;  difficulty  ;  strictness,  ri- 
gour; distress;  scarcity,  want. 

STRAKE,  *.  a  long  naark  ;  a  streak.    .See  Streak, 

STRA'LSUND,  a  sea  port  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  capi- 
tal of  Swedish  Fomerania.  It  was  very  strong,  boing  so  sur- 
rounded by  theses,  and  the  lake  Francen,  that  it  is  only  «♦• 
cessible  by  bridges,  and  had  besides  very  good  foitifications. 
The  harbour  is  separated  from  the  Isle  of  Ilugen  by  a  nar- 
row tJrail.  It  v»as  the  resiiienie  of  the  king's  govcrnor- 
geucral,  and  the  place  %v!iere  the  v.ar-oHice  was  kept,  and 
the  states  held  their  nieetingi.  But  on  .August  2t,  1807, 
the  Swedes  were  driven  out  of  this  town,  and  the  island  ad- 
joining, bv  the  Trench  ;  but  v,  liich  were  afterwards  restored. 
It  is  40  miles  N.  E.  of  Gustiow.  Lai.  54.  47.  N.  Ion.  13. 
28.  E. 

STRAND,  s.  \strmul,  Sax.  ttrande,  Belg.  strend,  Isl.]  the 
land  which  borders  ou  the  sea  or  a  river ;  a  bank  or  &horc. 
Also,  the  twist  ofa  rope. 

To  STR  AND,  v.  «.  to  drive  or  force  upon  the  shallows  or 
shore. 

STRANGE,  a.  [estrange,  Fr.]  foreign  ;  remote  ;  not 
domestic  ;  unac(iuaiiited  ;  wonderfBl  ;  ,qdd,  irregular, 
uncommon  ;  unkuowu  ;  uncommonly  good  or  bad  ;  sur- 
urising. 

STRANGE,  inter),  used  as  an  expression  of  wonder  or 
siirpri.se. 

STRA'NGELY,  ad.  with  some  relation  to  foreigners  ; 
wt'nderfully  ;  with  a  degree  of  dislike. 

STRANGENESS,  s.  foreignness ;  uncommunicative- 
ness  ;  shyness;  uncouthness ;  mutual  dislike;;  Monder- 
fidness.  * 

STR.'^'NGER,  s.  [eslranger,  Fr.J  a  foreigner;  one  of 
another  country  ;  one  with  whom  we  have  no  acquaintance ; 
a  guest. 

To  STRA'NGLR,  (strangT)  v.  a.  [strangiih,  Lat.]  to 
choak  ;  to  suffocate  ;  to  throttle;  to  kill  by  hiuderiiig  a 
person  from  breathing;  to  hinder  from  birth  or  appearance  ;. 
to  suppress. 

S'J'K  A'NGLER,  s.  he  that  strangles. 

STRA'NGLKS,  {strdugh)  s.  [it  has  no  singular]  a  dis- 
ease in  horses,  attended  with  a  running  at  the  nose ;  the. 
glanders. 

STRANGULATION,  *.  suffocation ;  the  act  of  strang- 
ling. 

STRA'NGURY,  or  STRANGUARY,  *.  [from  rfrnnx,  a 
drop,  aud  oiiroii,  urine,  Gr.  strtDigitrie,  Fr.]  a  disease  wherein 
a  person  is  forcibly  inclined  to  iiiidte  urine,  but  cannot  do  it, 
uidess  drop  bv  drop,  and  then  with  .'{real  pain. 

STRANRA'VER,  town  of  Stothuid,  in  the  shire  of 
Galloway,  9  miles  N.  W.  of  Glenluce,  and  121  W.  of  Edin- 
burgh. 

STRAP,  s.  [itroppe,  Belg.  stroppa,  Ital.]  a  narrow  slip  of 
cloth  or  leather.  Among  surgeons,  it  is  a  liind  of  band  to 
stretch  out  mcndjers  in  setting  broken  or  disjointed  bone«. 
Among  mariners,  it  is  a  rope  spliced  about  a  block,  with  an 
eye  to  fasten  it. 

STRAPPADO,  J!.  [Ital.]  a  kind  of  rack,  the  criminal 
being  drawn  up  ou  high,  with  his  arms  tied  backwards.  - 
Chaslisenient  by  blows. 

.STRA'PPING,  «.  ofa  large  bulkoi  size,  applied  to  men 
or  women  ;  lusty ;  jollv  ;  stately. 

STRA'SBURG,  a  city  of  France,  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment oi'Lower  Rhine.  It  is  situated  at  tiie  contlucnee  of  the 
rivers  III  and  Bruseh,  over  the  former  oi' which  there  are  H 
bridges  of  coumiunicalion.  The  bridge  over  the  P.hine  is 
of  wood,  and  390;)  feet  in  length.  It  is  supporttd  in  the 
midille  by  an  island,  on  which  is  a  strong  (ortitication.  The 
iuliabitauts,  exclusive  of  the  garrison,  are  estimated  at 
Go.OOO.  Here  are  0  gates,  and  2(X)  streets,  which,  in  gene* 
ral,  are  narrow  ;  but  the  great  street,  and  two  others, are 
I  egular  and  baiidsoiQe  ;  aud  the  public  buildings  are  eleganti 
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In  the  cathedral  is  a  clock,  of  admirable  nicchanlsm,  which 
fliewii  the  motions  of  (he  consfclbtionj,  the  revohitions  of 
tiie  Sim  and  moon,  the  days  of  (he  week,  the  lioiiis,  Ac. 
Another  ruriosity  in  this  cathedral  is  its  pyriimitiit;il  tower, 
unilins,  in  its  wori-:nranshi\»,  dclicHcy  with  solidity.  It  is 
649  feet  high,  and  is  ascended  by  635  steps.  It  is  2oo  milts 
E.  of  Paris.     Lat.  4rt.  35.  N.  loi-.  7.  51.  E. 

STRATA,  *,  [plural  of  itr.7/M!;i,  Lat.]  beds  or  layers  of 
di'i'erent  kinds  of  earth. 

STRA'TAGEM,  «.  [fron)  slratof,  an  army  and  ago,  to 
lead,  (ir.]  an  artiiice  or  trick  by  which  an  eiioiuy  is  deceived 
in  war;  a  trick  by  which  soDvV.drantasc  ia  ;,-;irned. 

STRA'TfOIlDUl»ON-A\  ON,  a  town  ofWarwickshire, 
seated  on  the  river  .Avon,  which  is  navigvihlc  to  tlse  town  in 
barges,  and  over  wh'n'n  it  Iihs  a  handsome  stone  bridge, 
■with  13  {jreat  and  6  small  iirches,  and  a  long  causeway  at 
the  \y.  end  of  it,  walled  on  both  sides.  It  is  luemorab'.-;  ns 
the  birth-place  of  Shaiiespeare,  who  was  buried  here  in 
1G16,  and  whose  monument  stands  near  the  fmthemiost  cor- 
ner of  the  church.  It  has  a  considerable  trade  in  corn  and 
nialt,  of  which  last  it  makes  almndauce,  and  is  8  miles  S.  W. 
of  Warwick,  and  94  N.  W.  of  Londou.  Market  on  Tburs- 
dav. 

STRATHN  A'VER,  the  most  northern  county  of  Scotland, 
bounded  on  the  N.  hy  the  ocean  :  on  the  li.  by  Caithness  ; 
on  the  S.  by  Sutherland  ;  and  on  the  W.  partly  by  Ros.s,  aacl 
partly  by  tiie  ocean. 

To  STIIA'TIFY,  v,  «.  [from  itratiim,  Lat.]  to  range  iu 
beds  or  layers. 

STRATO'CRACY,  s.  Istrato.'!,  an  army,  and  cnit--^.  govern- 
jneut,  Gr.J  military  govcriiiT.?iit  ;  a  st::te  governed  by  tiie 
army. 

STRATTON,  a  town  of  Cornwall,  seated  between  ^wo 
livtdets,  which  here  unite,  and  udl  iutu  the  sea  at  a  small 
distance.  It  is  18  miles  N.  W.  of  Launceston,  and  221  W. 
by  S.  of  Lotulou.     Market  on  Tuesday. 

STRATUM,  s.  [Lat.]  a  t)ed  or  layer  of  different  kinds  of 
earth. 

STRAW,  t.'litreoii;  Sax.]  the  stalk  of  corn  after  it  is 
thrashed;  any  thinj  provcrbiallv  v.ortidess. 

STRA'WBERRV,  s.  a  well-kjiown  fruit.    In  botany,  tlie 
fragaria  of  Linna;us.    Tl;ere  a;e  two  British  species, tIz.  the 
wood   and^  barren  strawberry.    They   have  white  tlovvers 
coming  out  in  April. 
STRA;WBERRY-TREK,   s.   the    arbutus  of  Linnseus. 
^  There  are  three  English  speri.^s,  viz.  the  common,  moun- 
tain, and  perennial.    The  lirst  specii's  is  common  in  our 
gardens  on  account  of  the  beautiful  appearance    of  its 
til) it.    <^ 
STRA'WCOLOURED,  a.  of  a  Usht  yellow. 
STRA^VY,  a.  made  of  straw  ;  consistin.'i  of  straw. 
.STRAY,  s.  a  beast  that  has  strayed  or  wandered  f'om  its 
pasture  t)r  owner;  act  of  wandering  or  going  astray. 

To  STRAY,  c.  n.  [slroe,  to  scatter,  Dan. J  to  rove ;  to  wan- 
dor  ;  to  rove  wilhout  any  certain  direction  ;  to  go  out  of  the 
■way  beyond  proper  bound.;  to  goas'iay.  Figuratively,  to 
err;  to  deviate  from  the  rij^hl. 

STREAK,  {streeli)  s.  [strel^e,  Relg.  sfiice,  Sax.  strici.i, 
Ital.]  a  line  of  colour  or  hue  ddferenl  from  tliat  of  the 
£roujid. 

To  STREAK,  (streek)  ■:  a.  to  mark  with  a  Hue  of  different 
colour  from  that  of  the  ground  ;  lo  variegiite  i'^  colours ;  to 
stripe  ;  to  diipple. 

STRE'AKINESS,  (streikitiess)  s.  the  quality  of  being  f:dl 
of  linesof  ditVerent  colours. 

STRE'AKY,  {sircihj)  a.  abnundipg  with  streaks;  striped ; 
diversified  bv  various  colours. 

STREA\f,  (rfrfe.-fljH.  n.  [ifrffim,  Sax.]  rnnninjj  wafer;  a 
current  ;  any  tiling  issuuig  iu  a  current  from  a  head  or 
soiuce,^ 

Tb  STREAM,  (^streeni)  v,  n.  [strc!/niri,  Isl.]  to  flow  or  run 
like    wntJ^c  from  a    fountain  or   aperture  ;    to  be  over- 
flown 
STUE'AMER,  (itrehner)  s,  all  ensjgrj-;  a  fiag ;  a  pennon ; 
tl2t) 


any  thing  flowing  loosely  from  a  stock,  as  iht  pennon  of  x 

sliip. 

STREAMY,  a.  abounding  in  running  water;  flovving 
with  a  current. 

STREE T,  s.  Istfat,  Sax.  and  Belg.]  a  paved  wav,  or  wide 
passage,  between  two  rows  of  houses  ;  a  public  way  or 
place. 

STREE'TWALKER,  s.  a  prostitute  who  walks  the  streets 
to  cnlice  the  luiuaiy  and  lewd.  • 

STiMENGTH..t.[.f/m(^«A,  Sax.]  force,  vigour,  or  power  of 
body  or  r-.nid ;  the  q.uahty  of  liquors  whieh  renders  them  in- 
toxicating ;  support;  an  armament.  Synon.  Strength  ia 
chiefly  owing  to  the  construction  of  ihe  muscles.  A  lilllc 
man  is  often  stronger  than  a  greater.  JRohusiness  tanie.* 
withitan  idea  of  lustiness,  is  less  suiiject  to  infirmities,  and 
much  owing  to  constitution.  A  short  man  may  hcruhust. 
By  stmit  we  understand  lyli  and  strong  maile.  A"  little  man, 
though  never  so  stro7if^;  cannot  be  called  slovt.  By  shmlif 
we  meau  stmit,  uith  a  degree  of  hardintis. 

To  STRiyNGTHEN",  ».  a.  to  invigorate  ;  to  fortifv  ;  to 
make  strong;  to  confumor  establi.sli ;  to  fix  in  resolution. 
Neiiterly,  to  grow  strong  ;  to  increase  in  .strenj;t]i. 

.STRE'NtiTHKNEK,*.  that  which  gives  streijgth;  that 
■Hhieh  makes  strong.  In  medicine,  strcu^' henns athi  to  the 
bulk  and  hnnness  of  the  solids;  cordials  :ve  such  as  <irive 
on  the  vital  actions;  but  these  such  us  con'.!  :n  tli;; 
stamina. 

STilE'NUOUS,  a.  [stremms,  Lat.]  brave,  bold,  valiant, 
active,  vigornus  ;  zealous  or  vehement  in  any  cause. 
ST.^R'MIOUSLY,  ad.  vigorously;  actively;  zealouslv. 
STREPEfiOUS,  a.  [from  strepo,  to  nmke  a  noise,  Lat.] 
hoa''se  ;  noisy  ;  jarrnig. 

STRESS,  s.  [stcee,  violence,  Sax.]  importance  ;  violence  : 
ft  rce  ;  dependence.  7\>  Ini/  a  stress  upmi,  to  rest  or  rely  on ; 
to  lav  an  emphasis  on  any  particuliir  x^vnl  or  sentence'. 

To  .STRETCH,  f.  a.  \strccan,  Sax.  ^fw.'foi,  Bclg  I  to 
spread  out  lengthwise  with  force;  to  elongate;  to  strain  lo 
the  Dtinost.  Scuterly,  to  be  extendi  d  ;  lo  bear  bein/}  ex- 
tended without  breaking  ;  to  go  beyond  the  trulh. 

STRETCH,  s.  extension,  reach,  or  the  state  of  occupying 
more  space  ;  effort,  struggle,  the  utmost  extent  or  latitude.of 
meaning  ;  utmost  reach  of  power. 

ST.'i.'-VrCHER,  s.  any  thing  used  for  ext'cnsion.  The 
timber  against  which  the  rower  plants  his  (eel. 

STRK'TTOiV-CIIEItCH,  a  town  in  Sliropshire,  with  a 
market  on  Thursday.     Distant  15.1  rniles  from  Loudon. 

Tf'  STREW,  r.  a.  preter.  and  part.  pass.  «/toh-)i,  stratcn ; 
\ftraiiat>,  Goth.]  to  spread  by  scattering  ;  to  scatter 
looselv. 

STIU'/E,  s.  [Lat.]  in  natural  history,  tbe  small  chauuels 
in  the  sliells  of  cockles  and  scallops. 
STRl'ATIs  or  S TRf  ATEE', «  formed  into  channels. 
S'l'Hl'A'i'URE,  jr.  disposition  of  stria-. 
STRICKLE,  .STRJ  CKLE.SS,  or  SI  iUTCHEL,  s.  a  thing 
used  (o  strike  th<>ovcr-nieasure  of  corn,  Ac. 

STRICT,  a.  [strictus,  Lat.]  rigorously  exact,  nice,  accu- 
rate ;  .severe  ;  confined  ;  tiglit ;  tense. 
STlll'CTLY,  ad.  severely  ;  closely,  exactly. 
STRl'CTNESS, s.carefuloess;  exactness;  severity;  close- 
ness :  tightness. 

STRICTURE,  s.  [from  strictiira,  a  s;iark,  Lat.]  a  spark 
from  red-hot  iron.  A  stroke;  touch.  Contraction.  Criti- 
cal remark. 
STRIDE,  s.[stnc<ie,  Sa\.]  a  long  step. 
To  STR.'.Di'',  r.  V.  preter.  strode,  or  lb-id,  part.  pass. 
stridden;  lo  walk  or  pass  with  lonj;  steps;  to  stand  or  jid« 
with  one  leg  on  each  side  of  any  thing.  V 

STRl'DENT,  ■::.  [stridens,  Lat.i  noisy  ;  gnashing  whh  th» 
teeth. 

S  rRl'DULOUS,  a.  \striduhu,  Lat.]  cracking  ;  screaking; 
making  u  small  noise. 

STKIEE,  *.  ifioin  strive]  a  contest  whrrein  persons  mutu- 
ally strive  to  hurt  or  get  tiie  better  of  each  other;  discord; 
contention ;  quarrel ;  opposition  of  nature. 
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T«  STRIKE,  ••  "•  prcter.  ttmeh,  or  strocl;,  part.  Vas*. 
tii-urh or itrichen ;  [astrican.  Sax.  ttrkitcn,  Tent,  siiicher,  Daii.J 
to  hit  with  violence.  To  Hash,  used  with  im.  To  stamp,  or 
impress  a  resemblance.  To  affect ;  to  alarm.  To  punish, 
or  afflict'  To  lower,  or  let  down,  applied  to  saiU,  flags,  &c. 
Wilb  ny),  to  cause  to  sound,  or  prorliicp  by  music.  To  make, 
applied  to  bargains.  Used  with  off,  to  erase  from  a  reclion- 
iuK  or  account ;  to  separate  by  a  blow  or  ;\nv  sudden  action. 
Used  without,  to  produce  by  a  sudden  and  violent  stroke  or 
Action  ;  to  bring  to  light ;  to  form  by  a  quick  effort;  to  blot 
or  efface.  Neuterly,  to  make  a  blow.  To  collide  ;  tocLish, 
To  act  upon  by  a  blow,  or  sound  by  the  [lammer,  applied  to 
clocks.  To  make  an  attack.  To  be  "stiauiled,  or  dashed  upon 
B  shallow.  To  force  its  way  with  a  quick  and  sudden  efiort. 
To  itrike  in  tcith,  to  conform  or  comply. 

STRIKE,  s.  a  measure  containing  two  bushcl«. 

STRl'KEBLOCK,  s.  a  plane  shorter  than  the  jointer,  har- 
i«g  its  sole  made  exactly  flat  aud  straight,  and  is'used  for  the 
•liootinz  of  a  short  joint. 

STRl  KINCpffT/.  ad.  affectinsr ;  surprising :  remarkable. 

STRING,  s.  \string.  Sax.  string.  Tent,  and  Dan.  sirin^he, 
Bclg.]  a  slender  rope  ;  thread  ;  line.  The  chord  of  a  mu- 
sical instrument.  A  tibre.  A  nerve  ;  a  tendon.  A  set  of 
things  fixed  on  a  line.  A  series  of  propositions  or  argu- 
ments. To  have  two  strm,^s  to  otie's  bow,  is  to  Jiavo  two 
views  or  expedients,  or  to  have  a  double  advantage  or 
security.     »*>' 

To  STRING,  V.  a.  preter.  and  part.  pass,  strung;  to  fur- 
nish with  strings ;  to  Hie  ou  a  string,  or  pierce  through  with 
a  string ;  to  stretch  or  nuike  tight ;  to  put  a  stringed  iustru- 
uicDt  in  tune.  »To  make  tense, 

•STRI'NGED,  a.  having  strings  ;  produced  by  strings. 

STRI'NGENT,  (the  ;>■  pron.  soft) a.  contracting  ;  binding. 

STRI'NGHALT,  s.\ string  and  halt]  in  farriery,  is  a 
sudden  twitching  aud  snatching  up  of  the  hinder  leg  of  a 
horse  much  higher  than  the  other,  or  an  involuntary  or 
I'ouvulsive  motion  of  the  muscles  that  extend  or  bend  the 
hough. 

STRI'NGINKSS,  (Iheg-  pron.  hard)«.  the  quality  of  being 
full  of  strings,  threads,  or  tibres. 

STRING  i',  o.  filous  ;  consisting  of  small  threads  ;  fila- 
■lentous. 

To  STRIP,  f.  a.  [lesfripte,  stript.  Sax.]  to  make  naked  ; 
to  deprive  of  dress  or  covering;  to  deprive  ;  to  pillage,  to 
plunder, to  rob;  to  peel, or  decorticate. 

STRIP,*,  a  narrow  shred. 

STRIPE,  s.[strepe,  Belg.J  a  lineary  variation  of  colour  ; 
a  shred  of  a  different  colour  ;  a  weal,  or  mark  made  in  the 
skin  by  a  blow  ;  a  blow,  a  lash. 

To  STRIPE,  V.  a.  Ittreptii,  Belg.].  to  variegate  with  lines 
fif  different  colours. 

STRIPED, «;  distinguished  bylines  of  dit&rcnt  colours. 

STRIPLING,  *.  a  young  person  ;  a  youth. 

To  STRIVE,  V.  «.  prefer,  strove,  part.  pass,  striven  ;  [stre. 
veil,  Belg.]  to  struggle,  to  labour,  or  to  make  a  vigorous 
effort ;  to  struggle  or  contend  in  opposition  to  another  ;  to 
vie,  to  emuUte,  to  be  coniparaijlc  to,  or  to  coulcnd  in  ex- 
cellence. 

STRI'VER,  s.  one  who  labours  or  contends. 

STRIX,*.  [Lat.]  the  screech-owl.  A  h;ig  ;  fairy;  goblin. 

STROKK,  s.  ftroni  j^rooA,  preter.  of  strike]  a  blow,  a 
knock  ;  a  sudden  act  of  one  body  upon  another  ;  a  sudden 
disease  or  atilielion  ;  the  touch  of  a  pencil ;  an  effect  siid- 
dtiily  produced  ;  a  sound  of  the  chick;  a  masterly  elVorl  ; 
1  Ducr,  efficacy  ;  a  gentle  smoothing  or  rubbing  of  llm 
hiiM'l. 

To  STROKE,  «.  a.  [stracan.  Sax.]  to  rub  gently  one  way 
■(\iih  the  hand  by  way  of  kindness;  to. soothe;  tocajole;  to 
liatter;  to  wheedle. 

To  STROLL,  (rt)ofe)('.n.  to  rove;  to  wander;  to  ramble; 
to  he  a  vagrant  or  vagabond. 

S'J'I'O'LLER,  s.  a  vagrant ;  a  vagabond. 

Si'RONG,  a.  \strane,  S.ix.l  having  greatstrcnglh  of  body 
or  miud  ;  vigorous;  fortilica;  valid  ;  able  to  make  aIouj( 
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and  8tont_  resistance  ;  healthy  ;  energetic ;  powerful ;  co- 
gent ;  acting  forcibly  on  the  mind  ;  eajjer,  ardent,  zealous  ; 
having  any  quality  in  a  great  degree.  InlD.xicatiug,  applied 
to  liquors.  Deep,  applied  to  colour.  Hard  of  digestion, 
or  high  seasonecf,  applied  to  food.  Not  easily  conquered, 
applied  to  habits.    Firm,  or  not  easilv  broken. 

STRONGLY,  ad.  lustily ;  stoutly ;'  forcibly ;  powerfully; 
firralv;  eagerly, 

STRO'NSA,  one  of  the  Orkney  Isles,  about  6  miles  long, 
and  almost  as  broad,  so  indented  with  bays,  that  there  is  no 
part  of  the  island  above  one  mile  distant  from  the  sea.  TIip 
shores  produce  great  quantities  of  tang,  or  sea-weed,  til  fur 
the  kelp  manufacture.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is  about 
90O.    Lat.  5a,  59,  N. 

STIIOTSTIAN,  a.  in  mineralogy,  a  primitive  earth  found 
ill  a  niincral,  which  ia  brought  from  the  lead  uiiae  of  Stroa- 
tiau.  in  Atavleshire. 

STKCPIiE,  (v?r<;/M)  s.  [from  ttrnho,  to  turn,  Gr,]  the 
first  of  the  three  divisicus  of,a  Greek  lyric  poem.  A 
stanza. 

STROUD,  a  town  of  Gloucestershire,  seated  on  the 
Stroud,  a  small  stream,  the  prouervi«s  of  which  are  said  to 
be  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  dying  of  scarlets,  for  this 
reason,  its  banks  are  crowded  with  the  houses  of  clothiers  ; 
and  the  rivulet'  being  itself  inconsiderable,  a  navignble. 
canal  accompanies  its  progress  to  ihi.'  Severn.  This  caiial 
has  been  lately  extended  to  join  liie  Thames  at  Lechlade. 
See  Thames.  Stroud  ia  li  miles  S.  E.  of  Ciioucester, 
and  102  VV.  byN.  of  London.    Market  on  Friday. 

STRUCTURE,  s.  [structure,  Tr.siructnra,  Lat.]  the  act  of 
building;  the  manner  in  vihich  the  p-aris  of  auy  huihiiag, 
fabric,  edifice,  or  machine,  are  joiaed  together  ;  a  building  ; 
form,  make,  construction. 

ToSTRU'GGLE,  (strOgl)  V.  n.  (the  etymology  uncer- 
tain) to  labour  ;  to  strive  hard,  or  make  strong  etibrts  to 
reformer  obtain  a  thing;  fq  contend  or  make  a  stronjj 
opposition  against ;  to  be  in  agonies,  distress,  or  ditlt- 
culties, 

STRU'GGLE,  (strOg!)  ».  a  violent  method  made  to  over- 
come  any  ditiiculty  or  resistance;  an  agony  ;  contest ;  lu- 
O)ultuous  distress  or  difficulty. 

STRUMA,  *.  [Lat.]  a  glitndular  swelling  ;  the  king's  evil ; 
a  scrofula.    ' 

STRUMOUS,  a.  having  a  swelling  in  the  glands  ;  or  re- 
lating to  a  swelling  in  the  glands. 

STRU'MPET,  J.  [perhaps  from  Jin/JTMjn,  Lat.]  a  couwnou 
prostitute;  a  whore;  a  harlot. 

To  S'J'RUT,  V.  n.Jjtnissen,  Tent.]  to  walk  with  an  air  of 
pride  and  dignity  ;  to  swell ;  to  protuberale. 

STRUT,  s.  a  gait  or  walk  of  alfccted  grandeur. 

STU'ART,  (CHAnLF.s.)Sce Charles  1.  Charles!  was 
a  prince ofa  middling  stature,  robust,  and  well  proportioned. 
His  hair  was  of  a  dark  colour,  his  forehead  high,  his  tor.i- 
plexion  pale,  his  visage  long,  and  his  aspect_  melaucholy. 
Heexcelledin  riding,  audother  mauly  exercises;  he  inhe- 
rited a  .n;ood  understanding  from  nature,  and  had  cultivated 
it  with  great  assiduity.  His  perception  was  cltmraud  acute, 
his  judgment  solid  "and  decisive :  he  possessed  a  refined 
taste  for  the  libera!  arts,  and  was  a  munificent  patron  to  those 
who  excelled  in  painting,  sculpture,  music,  and  areiiiiec- 
t'lre.  In  his  private  morals,  he  was  altogether  luiblemishrd 
and  exemplaiy.  Charles,  by  his  queen  Henrietta,  daughter 
of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  had  four  sons  and  five  daughters  ; 
nauie'y,  Charles  James,  who  died  in  the  cradle  ;  Charles, 
Prince  of  VValcs,  by  whom  he  was  succeeded  ;  .lames,  Duke 
of  York;  Heurv,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  who  died  after  the 
Restoration;  Mary,  who  espoused  William  of  Nassau,  Prine« 
of  Orange,  by  wliom  she  was  left  a  widow  ;  Elirabeth,  con- 
fined by  the  regicides  in  Carisbrook  Castle,  where  she  died 
of  grief ;  Anne  and  Catharine,  who  died  in  their  infancy  ; 
and  Henrietta  Maria,  who  was  carried  in  her  iuf»ncy  by  the 
Countess  of  Dalkeith  into  France,  where  she  married  Philip, 
Duke  ot  Anion  aud  Orleans,  brotherto  Louis XIV.  During 
the  peaceable  period  of  tJiis  rcigq,  the  cotumerce  of  Eujjland 
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increasc(l  considerably  to  the  East  Indies,  Guinea,  Spain, 
and  Turkey.  The  colony  of  New  England  became  popu- 
lous ;  for  sreat  numbers  of  Puritans  lied  Ihither,  in  conse- 
quence of  being  severely  treated  by  Laud  and  the  bigh- 
church  party.  The  Catholics  afterwards,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  same  kind  of  persecution  from  the  Puritans,  resorted  to 
America,  and  settled  in  the  colony  of  Maryland. 

STU'ART,  (Charles.)  See  Charles  II.  Charles  IF. 
WHS  in  bis  person  tall  and  swarthy,  and  his  countenance 
marked  willi  strong  harsh  lineaments.  His  penetration  was 
(deep,  his  judgment  clear,  his  understanding  extensive,  bis 
conversation  livclyand  entertaining,  and  he  possessed  the 
talent  of  wit  and  ridicule.  He  was  easy  of  access,  polite, 
and  afiable  ;  yet  these  good  qualities  were  more  than  over- 
balanced by  his  weakness  and  defects.  He  was  a  scoffer  at 
relif;ion,  and  a  libertine  in  morals  ;  careless,  indolent,  pro- 
fuse, abandoned  to  efieininate  pleasure,  incapable  of  any 
Boble  enterprise,  a  stran.'jtr  to  manly  friendship  and  grati- 
tude, daif  to  the  voice  oi  honour,  blind  to  the  allurements 
of  glory,  and,  in  a  voi-d,  wholly  destitute  of  every  active 
virtue.  Bcinj;  himself  unprincipled,  be  believed  mankind 
Were  iulse,  periidions,  and  interested  ;  and  therefore  be 
practised  dissimulation  for  his  own  convenience.  He  was 
strongly  attached  to  the  French  niauners,  government,  and 
monarch;  and  wi'.s  dissatisfied  with  his  ouit  limited  prero- 
gative. The  majority  of  his  own  subiecls  he  despised  or 
tate'.l.as  hypocrites,  fanatics,  and  republicans,  who  liad  per- 
lecuted  his  lather  and  himself,  and  sought  the  destruction  of 
the  moiiurchy.  In  these  sentiments  he  could  not  be  sup- 
posed to  pursue  (he  interest  of  the  uation  ;  on  the  cunlrarv, 
be  seemed  to  think  that  his  own  safety  was  incompatible 
with  the  honour  and  advanta;;e  of  his  people.  Trade  and 
manufactures,  however,  tiourished  more  in  this  reiyn  than  at 
any  other  sera  of  the  Englisii  monarchy.  Industry  was 
crowned  with  success,  and  liic  people  in  general  lived  in 
case  and  affluence.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  the  arts  and 
sciences  were  cultivated  willi  good  success,  though  they 
were  very  little  encouraged  by  the  sovereign.  In  this  period 
flourished  the  imniortttl  Is'ewton,  whose  discoveries  in  nature 
will  reflect  eternal  lustre  on  tiie  nation  that  gave  him  birth  ; 
the  learned  Sliliinglleet ;  the  elegant,  the  rational  Tillotson  ; 
besides  many  other  excellrtit  divines,  suchasTennison,  Pa- 
trick, Lloyd,  and  Burnet,  who  distinguished  himself  by  his 
History  of  the  lleformation.  The  practice  of  medicine  was 
greatly  improved  by  the  judicious  Sydenham.  The  witly 
doggrelist  Butler,  contributed  more  than  any  other  person, 
by  his  poem  otJIudibias,  to  bring  fanaticism  into  contempt. 
Thcking  admired  this  production,  yet  left  the  author  to  die 
in  obscurity.  Dryden  shone  unrivalled  in  poetry  ;  but  was 
vicious  and  incorrect,  from  the  depravity  of  the  public  taste, 
ajid  the  hurry  in  which  he  was  obliged  to  write  for  subsist- 
ence. Otway's  tragedies  are  celebrated  above  all  others, 
for  warmth  and  pathetic  tenderness.  He  lived  utterly  neg- 
lected, anddied  ofhungcr.  Even  the  courtiersof  this  itiga 
were  inspired  willi  literary  ambition.  The  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham acquired  some  reputation  by  writing  the  Rehearsal, 
to  ridicule  the  false  taste  and  absurdities  of  the  diauuilic 
writers.  Rochester  rendered  himself  famous  for  poignancy 
of  satire  and  impurity.  Whycherly  displayed  the  genius  of 
true  comedy,  thou^^h  nideaud  licentious.  The  earls  of  Dor- 
set, Roscommon,  and  Mulgrave,  wrote  with  ease,  spirit,  and 
neglijjence.  Halifax  possessed  refined  talents.  Thft  writings 
of  Sir  William  Temple  are  entertaining  and  instructive. 

STU'ART,(Anne.)  See  Anne.  Anuc  Stuart,  queen  of 
Great  Britain,  was  in  her  person  of  the  middle  size,  well  pro- 
portioned. Her  hair  was  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  her  com- 
plexion rilddy,  her  features  were  regular,  her  conuteiianee 
was  rather  round  than  oval, >' and  her  arpeet  more  comely 
tlian  majestic-  Her  voice  was  clear  and  melodious,  and  her 
presence  engaging.  Her  capacity  was  naturally  good,  but 
not  much  cultivated  by  learning  ;  nor  did  she  exiiibit  any 
marks  of  extraordiuary  genius,  or  personal  ambition.  She 
was  a  pattern  of  conjugal  atJectiou  and  fidelity,  a  tender 
wotber,  a  warm  friend,  au  iudulgeut  mistress,  a' munificent 
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patron  a  mild  and  merciful  princess,  during  whose  reigti' 
no  subject's  blood  was  shed  for  treason.  She  was  zealously 
attached  to  the  church  of  England,  from  conviction 'rather 
than  from  prepossession,  unaffectedly  pious,  just,  charitable, 
and  compassionate.  She  felt  a  mother's  foudness  for  her 
people,  by  whom  she  was  universally  beloved  with  a  warmth 
of  afteclion,  which  even  the  prejudice  of  party  could  not 
abate.  In  a  word,  if  she  were  not  the  greatest,  she  was  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  best  and  most  uublemished  sovereigns  that 
ever  sat  upon  the  throne  of  England. 

STUB,  t.\stubhe,  Dan.  sUh,  Sax.  Hob,  Belg-l  a  thick  short; 
stock  of  a  tree  when  the  rest  is  cut  off;  a  block,  a  log. 

To  STUB, r. a.  to  root  up;  to  extirpate  ;  to  toice  up. 

STU'BBLE,  (fiuiO  s.  [entoublv,  Fr.J  the  short  straw  left- 
after  the  corn  is  reaped. 

STUBBORN,  a.  obstinate,  or  not  to  be  moved  by  threats 
or  persua»ion3  ;  harsh  ;  perverse  ;  inflexible  ;.  coniuma- 
cious  ;  rough;  rugged;  stiff;  generally  including  the  idea- 
of  something  bad. 

STUBBORNLY,  ad.  obstinately,  inflexibly. 

STUBBORNNESS,  J.  obsLinateness;  pervcrsencss  ;  in- 
flexibility j  contumacy. 

STI_'BNAIL,  5.  a  nailbroken  off ;  a  short  thicj(  nail. 

STU'CCO,  *.  [Ital.Ja  kind  of  tine  plaster  used  in  a  ceiling 
or  wall. 

STUD,  J.  [siudu,  Sa\.]  a  post  or  stake;  a  large-boaded  nail 
used  lor  ornament ;  a  kii'jb,  or  other  ornanieiila!  firotube- 
rance;  an  ornanienial  fajtcoitig  worn  in  the  viii»tl)and  of 
a  shirt.  A  collection  of  breeding  horses  and  mares,  from* 
ttod,  Ul.  a  stallion. 

To  .STUD,  K.  a.  toadorn  with  studs  or  shining  knobs. 

STU'DENT,  s.  [from  itndcm,  Lat.  |  a  person  given  to  books; 
a  scholar  ;  a  bookish  ii/an.  In  the  Usiiveriiitv  of  Oxford,  an 
exhibitioner,  or  scholar  on  the.foundaliou  of  Christ  church. 

STU'DIED,  a.  learned  ;  produced  by  meditation  or  deep* 
thinking. 

STU  DIOUS,  a.  [stiuliem,  Fr.  stwiium,  study,  Lat.J  much 
given  to  study  ;  contemiilalive  ;  earnest  for ;  regardful ; 
attentive  ;  diligent ;  busy. 

STUDIOUSLY,  «rf. diligently  ;  carefully. 

STU'DlOUSNESS.f.the  quality  of  being  much  addicted 
to  study. 

STU'DYi  •'•  [studiiem,  Lat.]  an  intense  application  of  the 
mind  to  books  or  learning;  meditation  ;  deep  cof-ilaticm  ;• 
attention  ;  contrivance.  Anapartmeiit  set  apart  for  reading 
and  meditating. 

To  STUDY,  V.  n,  [sfiidco,  Lat.j  to  think  upon  with  in- 
tense application,  or  to  endeavour  diligently.  'To  medi- 
tate ;  to  muse.  Actively,  to  apply  the  mind  to  wi'.ii 
intense  thought,  or  consider  with  attention.  To  learn 
by  application.  Synon.  To  itudij  implies  an  uniform- 
I'.pplici'.t.on  in  search  of  knowledge;  to  leurn,  implies  that 
application  with  success.  We  studi/ to  learn  ;  and  team  by 
dint  of tiudi/. 

STUFF,  s.[stoffe,  Belg.]  any  matter  or  body.  MateriaLs 
of  which  any  thing  is  composed-  Essence  or  elemental  part. 
Furniture;  goods.  Any  mixture  or  medicine.  Cloth  or 
texture  of  any  kind,  especially  that  of  the  woollen  sort.  A 
matter  or  thing,  generally  used  in  contempt. 

To  STUFF,  v.a.  to  fill  or  cram  very  full  with  any  thing  ; 
to  fill  so  as  to  occasion  uneasiness ;  to  fill  or  cram  meat  VMtii 
seasoning;  toforrabvstuHing.  Neuterly,  to  feed  gluttonous!  v. 

STUTFING,  «.  that  by  which  any'lliing  is  tilted  ;  high- 
seasoned  ingredients  which  are  put  into  meat. 

STUKE,  or  STUCK, «.  [rt«c,  Fr.  see  Stucco]  a  fine 
plaster  made  of  bme  and  marble  tliiely  pt)\»dircd,  commonly 
called  Plaster  of  Paris,  with  which  walls  are  covered,  and 
wrought  in  figures  lesembliog  carvings. 
•  STULTri.OtiUENCE.i.Itrom  itnUus,  foolish,  and /rf/wit- 
tia,  talk,  Lat.j  idle  ami  foolisn  tall.  ;  clsil-i  hat. 

STUM,  3.  [stitiit,  Swed.  perhaps  corrupted  hommnstum, 
L-dtJ  wii;e  not  feruicuted;  new  wiuo  ;  wine  revived  by  a 
uewfen-aeutation. 

To  S'i'U'M  HLB,  {stumbl)  »»  (I.  [perhaps  from  tumble j  tm^ 
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ttip  in  walking;.  Figuratively,  to  slip  or  err.  To  strike 
agaiusf,  or  light  on  by  cliaiice,  used  with  oh  or  vpon.  Ac- 
tively, to  obstruct,  or  offend. 

STU'filBLB,  {nimhl)s.  a  trip  in  walking;  a  blunder; 
error  ;  failure. 

STUM  I5LER,  .t.  one  who  stumbles. 

STU'MBLIN(tBLOCK,  or  STUMBUNGSTONE,  *.  a 
cause  of  stumhliiig,  or  error;  oti'eucc. 

STUMP,  »•  [stiniipe,  ,Dan.  ttompe,  Bel^.J  a  small  part  of 
■  tree  remaining  in  tlie  ground  alter  the  tnink  and  branehes 
lire  lopped  away  ;  a  part  of  a  tooth  remaining  in  the  j^unis 
after  tiie  olher  part  is  broken  off;  the  part  ot  any  body  re- 
maining after  tlie  rest  is  taken  away.  _        _      * 

To  STUN,  V,  a.  [siiinnn,  Sax.|  to  confound  or  impair  hear- 
ing with  an  exceeding  loud  noise.  To  make  a  person  sense- 
less or  dizzv  by  a  blow  on  the  head. 

STUNG,"iIie  preter.  and  part.  pass,  of  Sting. 

STUNK,  the  preter.  of  Stink. 

To  STUNT,  V.  a.  istiinta,  Isl.J  to  binder  from  growth. 

STUPE,  I.  \stiipa,  Lat.]  cloth,  linen,  or  tlax,  dipped  in 
warm  medicated  liquors,  ;tnd  applied  to  a  hurt  or  wound. 

To  STUPK,  V.  a,  to  foment  or  apply  warm  llanneis  dip- 
ped inmedicaicrl  liiiuors  to  a  hurt. 

STUPIOFA'CTIO.X,  J.  [Fr.  from  sttipcn,  to  be  senseless, 
anil/acio,  to  make,  Lat.J  a  state  of  mind  wherein  4  person  is 
insensible  to  threats  or  persuasions,  and  seems  to  nave  lost 
eveiy  sign  of  contrivance  or  attention  ;  insensibility  ; 
stupidity  ;  dulness  ;  sluggishness  of  mind  ;  heaviness  ; 
follv.     " 

S'TUPEFA'CTIVE,  n.  causing  insensibility  ;  dulling;  ob- 
«tructinjj  the  senses;  opiate;  narcotic. 
I    STUr ETS DOUS,  a.   istir/nnduits,  Lat.]  prodigious  ;  won- 
derful ;  astonishing ;  amazing. 

STU'l'lD,  a.  [stnpiuc  i"r.  stiipidus,  Lat.]  wanting  sensi- 
bility, apprehension,  o.r  understanding  ;  dull;  iiwensible  ; 
senseless  :  torpid  ;  heavy  ;  bHockish. 

STUPI'Dl'lY,  s.  [stupulite,.  Ft.\  dulness,  senselessness, 
want  of  comprehension. 

STUTIDLY,  Bd.  diiMv;  without  apprehension. 

.STUPlFlF.ll,  4.  that  which  oaiiscs  stupidity. 

To  STU'PIFY,  V.  a.  [t'rof^ffiupeo,  to  be  senseless,  and 
facio,  to  make,  Lat.]  to  deprive  of  sensibility,  sagacity,  or 
activity;  to  ipake  stupid  ;  to  dull. 

STU'FOR,  t.  [Lat.J  a  deprivation  or  suspension  of  the 
senses  ;  heaviness  ;  numbness,  torpifude. 

STUPllATION,  i.  l^fnpratjo,  Lat.]  the  act  of  deflowering 
a  woman  ;  a  ra(H» ;  violation  ;  defloration. 

STURBICFI.    See  Stocrbkidge. 

STU'RDILY,  rjrf.  stoutly  ;  obstinately;  resolutely. 

STU'RDINESS,  i.  brutal  strength ;  stoutness ;  obstinacy  ; 
hardiness. 

STU'RDY^  a.  \cstoitrtli,  Fr.]  hardy;  stout;  strong;  able 
to  bear  great 'toil,  and  to  maLe  a  vigorous  resistance;  ob- 
stinate ;  brutal ;  bold. 

STU'RGEON,  s.  a  tisli  <if  a  large  size  and  fine  taste, 
which  is  caught  sometimes  in  the  Thames,  but  mostly  im- 
rqrted  in  a  cured  slato  from  the  Baltic,  and  from  America. 
Those  caught  in  tlii!  Thames,  are,  by  antient  custom,  pre- 
sented to  his  majesty. 

SITT^K,  s.  fs^i^iT.'Sa'i.Ja  vc -  --  "-  hoifer. 

STURMINSTER.  or   Sl  ilEil,   a  town  in 

Dorsetshire,   seated  vOn  the  1 ,..,  over  which   is  a 

handsome  stone  bridge.    It  is  20  miles  N.  IC.  of  Dorchester, 
and  111  W  bv  S.  of  London.    IMarket  on  Thursday. 

To  .STUT,  or  STU  TrFR,  r.  n.  [stiiitc,,  to  hinder,  Belg.l 
to  speak  with  hesilalioii,  di.liculty,  or  <re(|uent  repetition  of 
the  same  syllable  or  letter  of  a  word  ;  to  stammer. 

.STUTtER,  or-  STU"iTEREit,  *.  one  that  speaks  with 
liesitatiou  ;  a  stammerer. 

STUTGARD,  a  citv  of  Suabia,  capital  of  the  new  king- 
dom of  Wirtemberg.    Tlijj  streets  are  narrow  ill  the  town, 
and  the  houses  generally  of  wood  ;  butthereare  fine  houses, 
.  and  wide  straight  streets,  in  oneo'f  the  suburbs.    Here  are_ 
,^  the  king's  palace ;  an  orphan  house,  with  rich  cabinets  of 


cin-iositics,  and  hatidsome  gardens ;  an  academy  of  painting, 
sciJpture^  and  architecture,  established  in  1701 ;  and  manu- 
factures of  stuffs,  silk  stockings,  and  ribbons.  It  is  seated 
oa  the  Nafeubach,  near  the  river  Neckar,  40  miles  N.  VV. 
ofUlin. 

STY,  *.  [stigt,  Sax.J  a  small  inclosure  in  which  hogs  are 
kept. 

To  STY,  V.  a.  to  shut  up  in  a  sty.  Neutcrly,  to  soar ;  t» 
ascend. 

STYE,  or  STITHE,  t.  a  disorder  of  the  eyelids,  bein» 
a  small  incisted  tumor,  about  the  bigness  of  a  barley- 
corn. 

STY'GL\N, (Ihcg-  pron.  soft)<y.  [sti/giiis,  Lat.J  belonging 
to  the  river  Styx,     liiiernal  ;  hellisii. 

STYLE,*,  is  a  word  of  various  signifitalions,  originally 
deduced  from  sfi/los,  Gr.  a  kind  ol  bodkin,  w  herewith  the  aii- 
tients  wrote  on  pJates  of  lead,  or  Wax.  In  dialing,  it  de- 
notes the  gnomon  or  cock  of  a  dial.  In  botany,  it  is  a  \ydrl 
of  the  pistil,  or  pointal,  of  plants,  called  also  the  shaft.  It  is 
peculiarly  distiufjuishable  in  the  crown  imperial,  lily,  &v. 
Some  plants  have  pistilla  without  any  styles,  as  in  the  ra- 
nunculus. In  litenilurc,  it  is  a  particular  manner  of  ex- 
pressing one's  thoughts,  agreeable  to  the  rules  ofsyirtax. 
In  jurisprudence,  it  is  the  particular  form  or  manner  of  pro- 
ceeding in  each  court  of  judicature,  agreeable  to  the  rules 
and  orders  established  therein.  In  music,  it  denotes  a  man- 
ner of  playing,  singing  or  composing,  peculiar  to  the  mu:,i- 
cian  who  plavs,  sings,  or  composes. 
To  ST'i  Lft,  V.  a.  to  call,  term,  or  name. 
STY'lTIC,  a.  [usually  written,  stiptic:  from  stypJw,  to 
bind,  Gr.]  astringent;  peculiarly  applied  to  such  medicines 
as  stop  bleeding. 

STYX,  *.  a  poisonous  fountain  of  Arcadia,  by  the  poets 
feigned  to  be  a  river  of  hell,  by  which  the  gods  swore  ;  and 
ifany  one  broke  his  oalh,  or  swore  falsely,  he  was  bauiahed 
from  heaven,  and  deprived  of  nectar  for  UK)  years. 

SUA'BIA,  a  circle  of  Gernia.ny,bouiided  on  the  N.  by  the 
circle  of  Franconia,  and  the  palatinate  of  the  Puliiiie  ;  on  the 
VV,  by  the  circle  of  the  Lower  Rhine  and  Alsace  ;  on  the  S. 
by  Swisserlaud  and  the  'I'yrolese  ;  and  on  the  E.  by 
Bavaria. 

SUA'SIVE,  (stctistv)  a.  [from  smcko,  to  persuade,  Lat.] 
having  the  power  to  persuade. 

SVA'SOliYyim'azunj)  a.  [from  ««irfeo,  to  persuade,, Lat.J 
having  a  tendency  to  p.ersirade.    . 

SUA'VITY,  {swdvity)  s.  [maciti;  Fr.  from  siiavis,  sweet, 
Lat.J  sweetness,  pleasantness,  either  to  the  corporeal  or 
mental  taste. 

SUB,  in  composition,  is  borrowed  from  the  Latin,  and 
implies  a  subordinate  or  inferior  degree. 

SUBA'CID,  a.  [from  sub,  almost,  and  acidxs,  sour,  Lat.] 
sour  in  a  small  degree. 
SUnACRlD,fl.  sharp  and  pungent  in  a  small  degree. 
SUBA'CriON,  *.  \iuhigo,  to  subdue,  Lat.J  the  act  of 
subduing  or  reducing  to  any  .state. 

ToSUBA'GITATE,  v.  a.  \s,d>agito,  Lat.]  to  solicit;  to 
have  commerce  with  a  woman. 

SUBA  LPINE,  a.  [from  ml),  under,  and  Alpes,  the  Alps, 
Lat.J  living  or  growing  near  the  mountains  called  the 
Alps. 

SUBAT-TERN,  s.  [.tulaUenie,  Fr.]  au  inferior  ;  a  subor- 
dinate. A  non-commissioned  oilicer  in  the  army,  as  a  ser- 
geant, a  corporal,  <tc. 

SUIJALTE'RNATF;,  a.  placed  under  another ;  succeed- 
ing by  turns ;  successive  ;  alternate. 

SUBAQUA'NEOUS,  a.  [from  sub,  under,  and  aqiui,  tfie 
water,  Lat.]  living  under  the  water. 

SUBCHA'NTOR,  *.  an  under-chantor ;  an  officer  who 
officiates  for  a  chantor  in  his  absence. 

SUBCL.WIAN,  fl.  [doinsub,  under,  and  ciavis,  the  collar- 
hone,  Lat.J  is  applied  to  any  thing  under  the  armpit  or 
shoulder,  whether  arterv,  ner\^,  vein,  or  muscle. 

SUBCONSTELLATtON,  s.  in  astronomy,  a  lesser  c<Mb> 
stellatioD  forming  a>part  of  a  greater. 
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SUBCUTA'NEOUS,  a.  lying  under  (he  skin. 
SUBDE'ACON,  s.  [from  sul,  under,  and  diacomit,  a  deacoil, 
Lat.l  in  the  Romish  church  the  deacon's  servant. 

SUB.DE'AN,  s.  [frommJ,  umler,  andrfecanii*,  a  dean,  Lat.] 
a  dignified  clergyman,  next  to  the  dean. 

SUBDE'CUPLE,  a.  [from  svb,  and  decaplm,  tenfold,  Lat.] 
tontaininffone  part  in  ten. 

To  SUBDE'LEGATE,  r.  a.  to  substitute  orappoint. 
SUBDITI'TIOUS,  {snbditisliiousj  a.  [from  suldo,  to  substi- 
tute, Lat.  1  foisted ;  forged. 

ToSUBDIVI'DE,  v.  a.  [from  *«J,  denoting  inferiority, 
and  divide,  to  divide,  Lat.]  to  divide  a  part  into  still  lesser 
parts. 
SUBDIVISION,  *.  the  act  of  subdividing. 
SL"fiDOLOU.S,  a.  \tutidolus,  from  dalits,  craft,  Lat.]  sub- 
tle ;  crafty  ;  deceitful ;  cunning ;  sly. 

To  SUBDU'CE,  V.  a.  [from  tub,  under,  and  duco,  to  lead, 
Lat.]  to  subtract ;  to  deduce. 

To  SUBDU'CT,  ti.  a.  [from  sub,  under,  and  du£o,  to  lead, 
Lat.]  to  withdraw,  or  take  away.  In  arithmetic,  to  sub- 
tract. 

SUBDU'CTION,  *.  arithmetical  subtraction ;  the  act  of 
taking  awav. 

To  SUBbU'E,  ».  a.  [from  si,h,  under,  and  do,  to  put,  Lat.] 
to overpov/er ;  to  conquer;  to  crush;  to  oppress  ;  to  bring 
under ;  to  tame. 

SUBDU'ER,  *.  a  conqueror;  one  that  reduces  or  brings 
under ;  a  tamer. 
SUBDUTLICATE,  a.  containing  one  part  of  two. 
SUBERA'i'ES,  4.  ill  chyniistry,  salts  formed  by  the  com- 
binati-on  of  any  base  with  the  sul>eric  acid. 
SUBERIC, "a.  in  <'hvmistrv,  belonging  to  cork. 
SUBFUMlGATldN,  *.  [from  tub,  u.;der,  and  fumigo,  to 
amoak,  Lat.]  a  ceremony  used  by  sorceiers  to  drive  away 
evil  spirits  bv  burning  incense. 

SUBJA'CENT,  a.  [from^wi,  under,  and^areo,  to  lie,  Lat.] 
iying  under. 

To  SUBJE'CT,  V.  a.  [from  suli,  under,  and  jaceo,  to  put, 
Lat.]  to  put  under;  to  reduce  to  submission ;  to  enslave; 
to  make  liable  or  obnoxious  ;  to  make  subservient. 

SU'BJECT,  a.  [fiom  sub,  under,  and  jacio,  to  put,  Lat.] 
placed,  situated,  living  or  serving  under;  liable  or  ob- 
noxious; that  ou 'which  any  aciion  or  thought  is  exer- 
cised. 

SU'BJECT,  s.  [t^ijet  Fr.J  one  who  lives  under  the  do- 
minion of  another ;  that  <m  which  any  action  or  thought 
is  employed;  that  in  whicli  any  thing  inheres.  In  gram- 
mar, the  nominative  case  is  called  the  iiubject  of  the 
▼erb. 

SUBJECTION,  *.[*i«J,  under,  and  j«rto,  to  put,  Lat.] 
obedience  fo  a  superior ;  dependence;  slavery. 

SUBJECTIVE,  a.  relating  nut  lo  the  object,  but  to  the 
subject. 

SUBINGRE'SSION,  *.  [from  sub,  privately,  and  gredior, 
to  enter,  Lat.  I  secret  entrance. 

To  SUBJOi'N,  r.  a.  [from  sitb,  under,  Atidjungo,  to  join, 
Lat.]  to  add  iit  the  end  ;  to  annex. 

SUBIT'ANEOUS,  a.  [sMtaneus,  i'romsubitus,  sudden,  Lat.] 
sudiien ;  ha-ty. 

ToSU'BJUGATE,  v.  a.  [from  sitb,  imder,  andjVgKm,  a 
yoke,  Lat.]  to  bring  under  the  yoke;  to  subdue;  to  cu- 
siave. 

SUBJUGA'TION,  s.  tiie  act  of  subduing,  or  a  state  of 
>lsvery. 

SUBJU'NCTION,  s.  [from  sub,  under,  and jwji/fo,  to  join, 
Lat.l  the  state  of  being  subjoined  ;  the  act  of  subjoining. 

SUBJU'NCTIVE,  It.  [from  sid>,  under,  and^Kng-o,  to  join, 
Lat.]  subjoined  or  added  to  something  else.  In  graiuuiar, 
a  mood  wherein  the  signification  of  a  verb  is  relative  to 
that  of  some  other  which  goes  before  it. 

SUBLA'PSAllY.orSUBLAP.SA'RlAN,  a.  [from««J,after, 
and  lapsus,  the  fall,  Lat.]  doue  after  the  fall  of  man. 

SUBLA'TIOiX,  s.  [sublaiio,  iVom  sustull,:,  to  take  away, 
Lat.]  the  act  of  taking  away. 


SUBLAXATION,  *.  iu  anatomy,  an  imperfect  dislo- 
cation. 

To  SU'BLEVATE,  v.  a.  [from  tub,  under,  and  lerc,  to 
raise,  Lat.J  to  raise,  succour,  or  case. 

SUBLEVATION,  s.  the  act  of  assisting,  easing,  or  lift- 
ing up. 

.  To  SU'BLIMATE,  v.  a.  [from  sublimit,  high,  Lat.]  in  chy- 
niistry, to  raise  by  the  force  of  lire.  Figuratively,  to  exalt, 
elevate,  heighten. 

SU'BLIMATI',  t.  any  thing  raised  by  fire  in  a  retort. 
Quicksilver  raised  iu  a  retort. 

SUBLIMATION,  s.  iu  chymistry,  in  the  condensing  and 
collecting  in  a  solid  form,  by  means  of  vessels  aptly  con- 
structed, the  fumes  of  bodies  raised  from  them  by  the  appli- 
cation of  a  proper  heat.  Elevation,  exaltation';  the  act  of 
heightening  or  improving. 

SVBLI'nH'%  a.  \tublimis,  Lat.]  high  in  place  excellence, 
or  nature;  elevated  in  thought  or  style;  lofty,  hauglity, 
proud.  SynoN.  Suh/ime  and  gnat,  considered  as  thev  re- 
late to  language,  great  seems  to  have  more  relation  to"  the 
learn  ingor  the  nature  of  the  subjects  treated  of;  and  sullimt, 
to  have  more  relation  to  the  spirit  and  manner  in  which  the 
subjrcts  are  treated. 

SUBLl'ME,  s.  [siuWrne,  Fr.]  a  grand  or  lofty  style,  arising 
from  nobleness  of  thought,  ma;;iiificence  of  worijs,  and  the 
harmonious  lively  turn  of  the  phrase. 

To  SUBLl'ME,  V.  a.  \subUmcr,  Fr.]  to  raise  by  a  cbyraical 
fire,  to  raise  on  hidi ;  to  exalt,  heighten,  or  improve.'  Neu- 
terlv,  to  rise  in  a  cliymical  vessel  by  the  force  of  fire. 

SXJBLI'lMELy,  ad.  loftily:  grandly. 

SUBLIMITY,  «.[««Wi»>ife,  Fr.  from  suidimis,  high,  Lat.] 
height  of  place,  thought,  or  style;  height  of.nature;  ex-' 
cellence. 

SUBLI'NGUAL,  rt.[frotn*ai,  under,  spid /ingiia,  a  tongue, 
Lat.)  placed  under  the  to;i;;ue. 

SU  CLUNAR,  or  SU'LUNARY,  n.  [from  twb,  under,  and 
hma,  the  mooij,  Lat.]  situate  beneath  the  moon;  terrestrial; 
earthly ;  mundane. 

SU'BMA1{1NE,  «.  [from  sub,  under,  and  rr.are,  \be  sea, 
Lat.J  lying  or  actina:  undei^e  sea. 

To  SUIJME'RGE,  v.  a^muhncrger,  Fr.  irom  n/6,  under, 
and  merge,  to  sink,  Lat.]  t^ut  or  plunge  under  water ;  to 
drown. 

SUBME'RSION,  (sulirKertlwii)  s.  |  Fr.  from  sub,  under,  and 
merge,  to  sink,  Lat.]  the  act  of  plunging  or  dipping  under 
w'ater;  sinking:  drowning. 

SUBMI'SS,  a.  Isuhnissnt,  Lat.]  humble,  or  confessing  iiv- 
feriorily  ;  submissive;  obsequious. 

SUBiVirSSION,  {sulimisshvn)  s.  [from  sul,  under,  and  ntitto, 
to  put,  Lat.]  surrender;  acknowledguient  of  inferiority, 
guiltiness,  error,  or  power  to  command  ;  obedience  ;  obse- 
quiousness. 

SUBM'ISSIVE,  «,  humble  ;  meek  ;  respectful ;  obse- 
quious. 

SUBMI'SSIVELY,  ad.  humbly;  with  confession  of  ia- 
ferioxitv. 

SUBMI'SSIVENESS,  ?.  humility,  confession  of  fault  or 
ioferiority. 

To  SUBMIT,  1!.  n.  [from  j«5,  under,  and  vtitto,  to  put, 
Lat.J  to  let  dow'u  or  sink  ;  to  acknowledge,  siibjei-f.  resign, 
or  yield  any  thing  to  tl!e  authority,  connmtnds,  <liiection, 
or  judgment  of  another.  Ncuterly,  to  be  sub'cct  lo  as  au 
inferior;  to  yield. 

_  SUBMU'LTIPLE,  s.  in  arithmetic,  that  number  or  quan- 
tity which  is  contained  in  aiifther  number  a  certain  number 
of  times  exactly  :  thus  y  is  the  tuhmtliiple  of  21,  as  being 
contained  in  it  seven  limes  exactly. 

To  SUBNE'RVATE,  ».  a.  to  cut  the  sinews  of  the  leg,  to 
hamstring. 

SUBO'RDINATE,  a.  [from  sub,  under,  and  nrdino,  to 
range,  Lat.]  inferior  in  order,  natun",  dignity,  or  power; 
dcscendiiig  in  ft  rs-guhir  series  of  gradation. 

To  SUBORDINATE,  v.  a.  [from  n^,  under,  and  ordino, 
to  range,  Lat.J  to  range  or  place  uader  an  other.  Not  iu  uh. 
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SUBO'RDINATELY,Bd.  in  a  series  rf  jiiJaily  descendfng:. 
•  SUBORDINATION,  s.  \sul>or(iinatii>i,  Fr.J  dependence 
of  persons  with  respect  to  each  other  ;  a  series  regularly 
descendin;;- 

To  SUBO'RN,  V.  a.  \.<tubomo,  Lat.j  to  procure  privately, 
by  secret  fraud,  or  by  silent  and  indirect  rucans  :  {jcntrally 
applied  to  procurin;;  or  instructing  false  evidence. 

SUBORNA'lION,  s.  \titbomaUon,  ¥r.]  the  act  of  pro- 
curing: or  instructing  a  person  to  give  false  evidence,  or  do 
a  bad  iiction. 

SUBORNER,  s.  one  that  procures  a  bad  action  to  be 
done. 

SUBPOE'NA,  (stihjiina)  s.  [from  «(6,  under,  and  pne^ia,  a 
penalty,  Lat.]  a  writ  commandinf;  a  person's  appearance  in  a 
tonrt  iinder  a  penalts  ;  a  summons. 

To  SUBl'OEISA,  {iitbpiiia)  V.  a.  to  summon  a  persou  to 
appear  before  a  court.     A  law  term. 

SUBRI.'CTOR,  ».  the  rector's  vicegerent. 

SUBREPTITIOUS,  {subreptishious)  a.  see  Suheepti- 
Tious.  ' 

SUBRI'CjUOUS,  a.  [from  sub,  somewhat,  and  ligo,  to 
water,  Ijit.l  wet  ;  uioisi;  watery  underneath. 

ToSU'BROG ATli,  v.  a.  [from siibrogo,  Lat.]  to  substitute 
or  put  in  the  place  of  another. 

SU'BSALTS,  ».  in  clivniistry,  salts  with  less  acid  than  is 
sufficient  to  neutralize  their  radicles. 

To  SUBSCIUBE,  V.  a.  [from  sub,  under,  and  scribo,  to 
■write,  Lat.J  to  give  consent  to  or  attest  by  writing  one's 
name.  Neuterly,  to  give  consent  ;  to  promote  an  under- 
tukins,  by  paving  in  "a  certain  sum  of  money. 

SUBSCRrBI'IR, ».  one  that  subscribes  or  contributes. 

SUBSCRrPTK)N,*.[froHi  sub,  under,  and  scribo,  to  iviite, 
Lat.]  the  act  of  attesting  a  writing  by  signing  one's  name  ; 
the  undertaking  to  advance  the  government  money  upon 
certain  conditions,  or  giving  money  to  charitable  uses. 

SU'BSEQUENT,  a.  [Fr.  from  sub,  after,  and  sequor,  to 
follow,  Lat  I  following  in  order  of  time;  future. 

To  .SUBsE RVE,  v.  a.  [from  sfii,  under,  and  snvio,  to 
serve,  Lat.J  to  serve  in  a  subordinate  or  instrumental 
manner. 

SUBSERVIENCY,  or  SUBSE'RVIENCE,  s.  subjection 
to  the  control  or  command  of  another ;  instrumental  litness 
or  use. 

SUB'SE'RVIENT,  a.  [from  «<J,  under,  and  senio,  to 
serve,  Lat.]  assisting  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  purpose  or 
flesign  ;  subordinate. 

ToSUBSI  DE,  r,  a.  [from  subsido,  Lat.]  to  sink  ;  to  tend 
towards  the  bottom  or  downwards. 

SU  BSIDIARY,  «.  [from  sMdium,  help,  Lat.]  helping  ; 
aiding;  assisting;  brought  in  aid. 

SU'BSIDY,  s.\tubsidium,  Lat  J  an  aid  given  in  money  to- 
wards carrying  on  the  public  affairsof  a  nation. 

To  SUBSI'GN,  V.  a.  [from  siil,  under,  and  signo,  to  sign, 
Lat.]  to  sign  under. 

To  SUBSl'ST,  V.  n.  \subsislo,  Lat.|  to  continue  or  retain 
tlie  present  state,  nature,  or  properties  ;  to  have  means  of 
living  or  mahitenance  ;  to  inhere  ;  to  have  existence.  Sy- 
NON.  Wesay  of  qualities,  forms,  actions,  motions,  and  of  all 
their  diflierent  relations,  that  they  are  ;  we  say  of  matter, 
spirit,  bodies,  and  all  real  beings,  that  they  exist ;  we  say  of 
states,  works,  affairs,  laws,  and  all  estahlishments,whichare 
neither  destroyed  nor  changed,  that  they  subsist. 

SUBSrSTENCE,  *.  Isnbsisieuee,  Fr.]  real  being;  compe- 
toncv,  or  sufficiency  to  support  life. 

StJBSrSTENT,  a.  [from  nibito,  to  exist,  Lat.]  having  real 
beini;  ;  inherent. 

SU'BSTANCK,  ».  [Fr.  from  subHo.to  exist,  Lat.]  being; 
fiomethingwhich  has  existence,  and  supports  accidents.  The 
«»ssential  part.  Something  real,  opposed  to  ima^^inary. 
Body;  bodily  nature.    Wealth;  means  of  life. 

SUBSTANTIAL,  (substdiuliial)  s.  \si(bstaiUiel,  Fr.  sub- 
ttcntialis,  Lat.J  real ;  true ;  solid  ;  bulky,  corporeal,  ma- 
terial ;  stout ;  strong  ;   moderately  wealthy  ;  responsible. 
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SUBSTANTIA'LITY.  #.   the  state  qf  existence ;   cor- 

porcity. 

SUBSTA'NTIALS,  #.  (without  singular)  essential  parts. 

SU'BSTANTIVK,  t.  \ttJ,Ha,aif,  Fr.  substantirum,  from 
j7iit(o,  to  exist,  Lat.J  a  noun  or  word  applied  to  signify  any 
thing  that  is  the  object  of  our  senses  or  imagination,  stripped 
of  its  qualities,  and  making  sense  when  joined  willj  a  verb  or 
adjective. 

SUBSTA'NTIVE,  a.  [from  ivbsto,  to  exist,  Lat.]  solid  ; 
betokening  Existence.    Not  used  in  the  first  sense. 

To  S'i_  "BSTITUTE,  v.  a.  [from  sub,  for,  and  staUto,  to  put, 
Lat.]  to  put  instead,  or  in  the  place  of  another. 

SUBSTITUTE,  *.  [substittU,  Fr.J  one  placed  and  acting 
bv  dele'iafed  power  instead  of  another. 

"To  SUBSTRA'CT,  or  SUBTRA'CT,  v.  a.  [soustraire,  Fr. 
from  shbtraho,  Lat.]  to  take  away  a  part  from  the  whole.  In 
arithmetic,  the  rule  of  finding  the  difference  between  two 
numbers  by  taking aw^ay  the  less  from  the  greater,  and  set- 
ting down  what  remains. 

SUBSTRA'CTION,  or  SUBTRA'CTION, ».  {soustraetion, 
Fr.  from  subtraho,  to  take  away,  Lat.J  the  act  of  taking  away 
part  from  the  whole.  Subtraction  is  the  most  proper 
spellini.'. 

SUBSTRU  CTION,  t.  [substruetio,  from  nA,  under,  and 
struo,  to  build,  Lat.J  the  lower  part  of  the  foundation  of  a 
house ;  underbuildmg. 

SUBS'l'Y'LAR,  a.  [from  sub,  under,  and  stylus,  a  style, 
Lat.J  in  dialing,  an  epithet  given  to  a  right  line,  wbereoii 
the  gnomon  or  style  of  a  dial  is  erected  at  right  angles  with 
the  plane. 

SUBSU'LTIVE,  or  SUBSU'LTORY,  «.  [suhuUus,  from 
40/10,  to  leap,  Lat.J  leaping  ;  bounding  ;  moving  by  starts. 

To  SUB  i  E'ND,  V.  a.  [from  sub,  uiufer,  and  tendo,  to  ex- 
tend, Lat.J  to  extend  under. 

SU'BTER,  (borrowed  from  the  Latin)  signifies,  Ih  compo' 
sition,  wider. 

■SUBTE'RFLUENT,  or  SUBTE'RFLUOUS,  a.  [from 
siiker,  iuidcr,  and  JIuo,  to  flow,  Lat.J  running  or  flowing 
under. 

SUBTKRFUGE,*.  [Fr.  from  subter,  privately,  and  fugio, 
to  flee,  Lat.J  a  shift,  evasion,  or  trick,  by  which  a  person 
endeavours  to  extricate  .himself  from  a  difficult  v. 

SUBTlsRRA'NEAN.orSUBTERRA'NEdUS,  a.  [from. 
sub,  under,  and  terra,  the  earth,  Lat.j  placed  under  ground  ; 
lying  under  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

'  SUBTILE,  a.  sometimes  ■written stibtle,  and  pronounced 
still;  \subtile,  Fr.  stibtilis,  Lat.]  thin;  nice,  delicate,  fine; 
piercing,  acute  ;  cunning,  subdolous,  deceitful ;  refined,  or 
so  acute  as  hardly  to  be  comprehended.  When  it  signifies 
cunningor  crafty,  it  is  generally  spelt  subtle. 

SURTI'LELY,  arf.  tinelv,  not  grossly  ;  craftily,  cunninglv. 

SUBTILIZATION,  s.  [subtilisatinn,  Fr.J  the  act  of  rare- 
fying,  or  making  any  thing  so  volatile  as  to  rise  in  steam  or 
vapours ;  refinement,  superfluous  acuteness. 

To  SU'BTILIZE,  t).  a.  \subtiliser,  Fr.]  to  rarefy,  or  make- 
thin  ;  to  refine,  or  spin  into  useless  niceties.  Neuterly,  to 
talk  or  treat  with  too  much  refinement. 

SU'BTILTY,  *.  \subtiliti,  Fr.J  thinness,  fineness  ;  the 
quality  of  being  much  rarefied,  or  consisting  of  very  small 
and  penetrating  particles ;  nicety  ;  refinement ;  too  much 
acuteness ;  cunning  artifice,  slyness. 

SUBTLE,  (siitl)  a.  [see  SuBTlLEJ  sly  ;  artful  or  cunning. 

SU'BTLY,  (sui/;/)  «</.  cunningly  ;  artfully;  slyly;  nicely, 
dclicatelv. 

To  SUBTRA'CT,  v.  a.  sec  Substract. 

SUBTRA'CTION,  s.  in  arithmetic,  a  rule  by  whicli 
a  less  sum  is  taken  from  a  greater,  to  find  the  remainder. 

SUBTRAHEND,  a.  [from  stibtraho,  to  subtract,  Lat.J  in 
arithmetic,  the  lesser  number  which  is  to  be  taken  out  of 
thejre.i'er. 

SU'BTRIPI.E,  «.  [Fr.  from  «/J,  and  triphis,  threefold, 
Lat.j  eouii'iuing  a  thintorojic  part  in  three. 

SUBVEXTANE0US,[rii4rcnt«n£i(»,  from  »««'«»,  the  wind,, 
Lat.J  addle:  windy. 
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To  SUBVERSE,  «.  a.  ffrom  subvertor,  to  orerturn,  Lat.] 
to  overturn,  Heniolisli,  destroy,  subvert. 

SUBVERSION,  {svbvirshon)  s.  \  Fr.  from  subvertor,  to  over- 
turn, Lat.]  the  act  of  overthrowing  ;  destruction;  xxiiu; 
demolition  ;  overthrow. 

SUBVERSIVE,  a.  having  tendency  Ito  overturn,  used 
witho/. 

To  SUBVE'RT,  v.  a.  [subverto,  Lat.]  to  overthrow,  over- 
turn, destroy,  or  turn  upside  down  ;  to  coriupt  or  con- 
found. 

SUBVE'RTER,  s.  an  overthrower ;  a  destroyer. 

SUBURB,  s.  [from  s»6,  under,  and  vrbs,  a  city,  Lat.] 
a  collection  of  buildings  without  the  walls  of  a  city  ;  the 
confines;  theoutpart;  the  environs. 

SUBURBA'NITY,  s.  |frora  sub,  under,  and  vrbs,  a  city, 
Lat.]  the  neighbourhood  of  them  that  dwell  without  a 
«itv. 

SUBURBAN, f.  [from s«6,  under,  and  urbs,  a  city,  Lat.J 
one  that  lives  in  the  city. 

SUBURBAN,  a.  [from  svb,  under,  and  nrbs,  a  city,  Lat.] 
belonging  to  the  suburbs. 

SUCCEDA'NEOUS,  a.  [from  succeiJo,  to  succeed,  Lat.J 
suppKing  the  pliice  of  something  else. 

SUCCEDA'NEUM,  s.  [Lat.J  that  which  is  put  to  serve 
in  place  of  something  else. 

SUCCE  DENT,  a.  [from  succedo,  to  succeed,  Lat.J  suc- 
ceeding ;  foUowiiig  after. 

To  SUCCEE  D,  V.  u.  [from  sub,  after,  and  cedo,  to  go,  Lat. 
mcceder,  Fr.J  to  follow  after  or  in  order.  To  come  into  the 
place  of  one  who  is  dead,  or  has  quitted.  To  fall  out  or 
terminate  according  to  one's  wish.  To  obtain  one's  wish. 
To  go  under  cover.  Actively,  to  follow  after;  to  pros- 
per,  or  make  a  thing  terminate  according  to  a  person's 
wish. 

SUCCEE'DER,*.  one  that  succeeds;  one  who  comes  into 
the  place  of  another. 

SUCCE'SS,  s.  [succes,  Fr.  successus,  from  succedo,  to  suc- 
ceed, Lat.]  a  prosperous  event,  when  used  without  an 
epithet.  The  termmation  of  an  aftair  whether  happily  or 
unhappily. 

SUCCESSFUL, a.  fortunate  ;  prosperous  ;  lucky. 

SUCCESSFULLY,  ad.  fortunately ;  luckily  ;  pros- 
perously. 

SUCCE'SSFULNESS,  s.  the  quality  o^f  being  fortunate  or 
prosperous  in  an  undertaking  .  series  jot  good  fortune  ;  de- 
sired event  ;  happy  conclusion. 

SU'CCE'SSION,  {suliseshiiii)  s.  [Fr.  succesio,  from  succedo, 
to  succeed,  Lat.J  a  series  or  order  in  which  one  person  or 
thing  follows  another  ;  consecution.     A  lineage. 

SUCCE'SSIVE,  a.  [successif,  Fr.]  following  in  order  im- 
mediately after  another  person  or  thing  ;  consecutive. 

SUCCESSIVELY,  ad.  in  uuinterrupted  order  ;  one  after 
another. 

SUCCE'SSOR,  s.  {snccesseur,  Fr.  from  succedo,  to  succeed, 
Lat]  one  thatimmediately  follows  another  in  any  possession 
or  post. 

SUCCINATES,  s.  in  chymistry,  salts  formed  by  the  com- 
bination of  any  base  with  the  succinic  acid. 

SUCCl'NIC,  a.  in  chymistry,  belonging  to  amber. 

SUCCI'NCT,  a.[¥T.  succinitus,  from  «'«g-o,  to  gird,  Lat.| 
in   its  primary  sense,   tucked   or  girded  up  ;    having  the 
clothes  drawn  and  fastened  up  to  disengage  the  legs.    Eigu- 
rativdy,  short,  concise,  brief,  comprehensive. 
,    SUCCINCTLY,  ad.  briefly  ;  concisely- 
f    SUCCINCTNESS, i.  brevity;  conciseness. 

SU'CCORY,  s.  [cichoriutn,  Lat.]  in  botany,  the  crcpis  of 
Linuxus.  It  is  a  plant  with  compoiuid  flowers.  The  stink- 
ing, smooth,  and  rou^h  succory,  are  the  British  species. 
This  genus  is  nearly  allied  to  the  hawkwced. 

To  SU'C(JOUR,  V.  a.  rfr»n)  tub,  under,  and  curro,  to  run, 
Lat.]  to  help,  relieve,  or  assist  in  danger,  difficulty,  or 
distress. 

,^  SU  CCOUR,  I.  \sec<n»^,  Fr.J  aid  or  relief  afforded  in  dif- 
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ficuhy  or  distress.'  The  person  who  aids  or  relieves  another 
in  distress. 

SU'CCOURER,  I.  a  helper,  an  assistant,  a  reliever. 

SU'CCULENT,  o.  {succulent,  Fr,  succulentm,  Lat.J  moist  t 
abounding  in  juice  ;  juicy. 

To  SUCCU'MB,  It.  a.  (Trom  suh,  under,  and  cubo,  to  lay, 
Lat.  succombtr,  Fr.J  to  fall  down,  sink,  or  fall  under ;  to 
yield.    Not  in  use. 

SUCCUSSATION,  *.  [from  sxiccdio,  to  shake,  Lat.J  a  trot 
of  a  horse,  &c.  made  by  lifting  one  foot  before,  and  the  cross 
foot  behind. 

SUCCU'SSION,  (^sxdikiishon)  ».  [from  tuceulio,  to  shake, 
Lat.J  the  act  of  shaking  or  jolting  ;  a  jolt  or  shake  given 
by  a  carriage.  Ift  medicine,  a  shaking  of  the  nerves  pro- 
cured by  str«ag,  stimulating,  and  sternutatory  medicines. 

SUCH,  peon,  [stoile.  Sax.  sulk,  Belg.  suUeihs,  Goth.J  when 
answered  by  as,  like,  or  of  the  same  kind.  When  used  with- 
out as,  of  the  same  nature  with  that  which  is  mentioned  in 
the  sentence  before.    Particular  or  certain. 

To  SUCK,  V.  a.  \sucan.  Sax.  succer,  Fr.J  to  draw  by  rare- 
fyhigthe  air  ;  to  draw  in  by  the  mouth;  to  draw  milk  from 
the  breast  by  the  mouth  ;  to  draw  with  the  milk  ;  to  empty  ; 
to  drain.  Neuterlj',  to  draw  by  rarefying  the  air ;  to  araw 
the  breast ;  to  draw,  to  imbibe". 

SUCK,  s.  the  act  of  sucking  ;  milk  given  by  females  from 
Ihe  breast. 

SUCKER,  i.  {suceur,  Fr.J  any  thing  that  draws  by  rare-' 
fying  the  air  ;  the  embolus  or  piston  of  a  pump  ;  a  young 
twig  shnoting  from  the  stock,  so  called  from  the  supposition 
of  its  depriving  the  trunk  of  its  moisture  ;  a  pipe  through 
which  any  thing  is  .-'ickcd. 

To  SUCKLE,  {sfild)  v.a.  to  bring  up  a  child  by  milk 
sucked  from  Ihe  breast. 
,    SUCKLING,  s.  a  young  creature  yet  fed  by  the  pap. 

SU'CTION,Cs!(^i7H)n)f.  [succion,  Fr.]  the  act  of  sucking. 

SUDATORY,  s.  [from  sudo,  to  sweat,  Lat.]  a  hothouse 
or  sweating  bath. 

SU'DBUR  Y,  an  antient  town  of  Suffolk,  containing  3  large 
handsome  churches.  Its  other  buildings  are  pretty  good, 
but  the  streets  are  remarkably  dirty  in  bad  weather.  It  was 
one  of  the  first  seats  of  the  Flemings,  who  were  brought  over 
by  Edward  III.  to  teach  the  English  the  art  of  manufacturing 
their  o;vn  wool.  It  became,  in  consequence,  very  populous 
and  opident.  Its  trade  is  now  diverted,  in  great  part,  into 
other  channels  ;  however,  many  kinds  of  thin  stuffs  are  still 
made  here,  such  as  seys,  perpetuanas,  bunting  for  ship's  co- 
lours, burial  crapes,  <S'c.  The  river  was  made  navigable 
from  this  place  to  Maningtree  many  years  ago.  It  is  seated 
on  theN.  side  of  the  river  Stour,  by  which  it  is  almost  sur- 
rounded, and  over  which  it  has  a  liandspme  bridge  leading 
into  Essex,  14  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  St.  Edmundsbury,  and  oG  l4, 
E.  of  London.     Market  on  Saturday. 

SU'DDEN,  a.  ^soudain,  Fr.  soden,  Sax.]  happening  with- 
out any  expectation  or  notice  given  before-hand.  On  or  «/" 
a  sudden,  is  sooner  than  we  expected,  without  any  notice  be- 
forehand. 

SUDDENLY,  arf.  unexpectedly ;  hastily;  quickly. 

SU'DDENNESS,  a.  quickness;  hastiness;  unexpected 
presence. 

"  SUDORITIC,  a.  [sudorifiqiie,  from  sudor,  sweat,  and  fad; 
to  make,  Latj  provoking  or  causing  sweat. 

SUDORI'FICS,  s.  m^'dicines  that  cause  sweating. 

SUDS,  s.  it  has  no  singular ;  [from  seoden,  to  seethe.  Sax.] 
water  in  which  soap  is  dissolved.  To  bein  the  suds,  is  to  be 
involved  in  some  difficulty. 

To  SUE,  V.  a.  [svivey;  Fr.]  to  prosecute  by  law  ;  to  gain 
by  legal  procedure.  In  falconry,  to  clean  the  beak,  as  « 
hawk.  Neuterly,  to  beg,  intreat,  or  petition,  with  himiility 
and  earnestness. 

SU'ET,».  [suet,  old  Fr.J  hard  fat,  particularly  that  about 
tl>e  kidneys. 

SU'ETY,  (t.  consisting  of  suet ;  resembling  suet. 

SUEZ,  antieiitly  Berenice,  a  town  of  Egypt,  seated  at 
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«ie  N.  end  of  the  W.  jHlf  of  the  Red  Sea,  called  the  Gulf  of 
Suez,  with  a  harbour.  This  <4ulf  is  separated  from  tl)e  Me- 
diterranean, by  an  isthmus,  120  miles  over,  wliich  joins  Asia 
1o  Africa.  The  town  is  wiiliout  water,  which  comes  from 
Ihe  wells  of  Naha  (carried  by  Arabians)on  the  other  side  of 
the  gulf,  and  »vithoiit  almost  all  the  other  necessaries  of  hfe. 
Fish  is  the  only  article  of  provisions  plentiful  here.  It  is  very 
muchcrowded  with  people,  when  the  Turkish  galleys  arrive 
there.  However,  at  other  times,  it  is  very  tliliily  inhabited, 
and  the  harbouris  too  shallow  toadmitshipsof  great  burden. 
1'he  commerce  of  Suezwith  Cairo  iscarried  on  only  by  means 
of  caravans,  but  several  vessels  sail  annually  between  this 
port  and  Jidda.  It  is  situated  in  a  sandy  country,  the  ground 
around  being  all  one  bed  of  rock,  slightly  covered  with  sand, 
(pidnts,  trees,  gardens,  and  (ieids,  being  entirely  unknown,) 
60  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Cairo.  Lat.  30.  2.  N.  Ion.  32. 
45.  E.  < 

To.SU'FFER,  V.  a.  [luffero,  Lat.  sotrffrir,  Fr.|  to  bear  or 
undergo  with  a  sense  of  pani ;  to  endure  or  support  without 
resistance  or  sinking  under  ;  to  allow  or  permit  without  re- 
fusal or  resistance ;  to  pass  through,  or  be  aftected  by.  Neu- 
terly,  to  undergo  paio,  pun.shment,  injury,  or  inconveni- 
ence. 

SUTFERABLE,  a.  such  as  may  be  endured  or  permitted  ; 
toleiable. 
SU'FFERABLY,  ad.  tolerably  ;  so  as  to  he  endured. 
SU'FFERANCE,  s.  \soiiff'rance,  Fr.j  pain,  inconvenience, 
misery';  patience  or  moderation  ;  permission;  allowance. 
SU  FFEllEK,  s.  one  who  endures  pain  or  inconvenience ; 
one  who  allows  or  permits. 
SU'FFERING,*.  pain  endured. 

ToSUFFl'CE,  V.  11.  \sufficio,  Lat. J  to  be  enough  or  equal 
to  the  end  or  purpose.  Actively,  toatl'ord.  to  supply  enough  ; 
to  satisfy. 

SUFFI'CIENCY,  {suffishienni)  i.  [from  tnffwio,  Lat.]  the 
state  of  being  equal  or  adequate  to  the  end  proposed ;  a  qua- 
lification ;  supply  equal  to  want;  competence. 

SUFFI'CIKNT,  (tuffishieiu)  a.  [«i!//i«««,  Lat.]  enough  ; 
able  ;  capable. 

SUFFl'CIKNTLY,  {mffi'shienthj)  ad,  .fully  ;  satisfac- 
torily, 

To^UFFLATE,  v.  a.  [from  si#o,  to  blow  up,  Lat.]  to 
puff  or  blow  up. 

SUFFLATION,  s.  [from  aufflo,  to  blow  up,  Lat.]  the  act 
of  blowing  up  with  wind  ;  swelling. 

ToSU'FFOCATE,  D.  a.  [snfoquer,  Fr.  ttiffoco,  Lat.]  to 
choak  by  exclusion  or  interception  of  air. 

SUFFOCATION,  ».  [Fr.  from  svfoco,  to  smother,  Lat.J 
stoppage  of  the  breath;  the  state  of  smothering  or  choak- 
ing  tor  want  of  air. 

SU  FFOLK,  an  English  county,  50  miles  in  length,  and 
26 in  breadth  ;  bounded  on  the  \V.  by  Cambridgeshire;  on 
theN.  by  Norfolk;  on  the  S.  by  Essex;  and  on  the  E.  by 
the  German  Ocean.  It  contains  575  parishes,  28  market- 
towns,  and  sends  16  members  to  parliament.  The  air  is 
jcenerally  wholesome,  but  the  soil  is  various ;  on  the  sea- 
coast  it  is  sandy,  aud  there  are  several  small  hills,  which 
jicldhemp,  pease,  and  rye.  The  inlaud  parts  are  clayey, 
and  more  fisll  of  trees.  The  borders  towards  Essex  are  fit 
for  pastures,and  the  N.  W.  produces  corn  of  all  sorts.  There 
are  manufactures  of  several  kinds,  particularly  all  sorts  of 
broad  cloth,  stuff's,  and  coarse  linen.  The  principal  rivers 
are,  the  Little  Ouse,  the  Waveney,  the  Stour,  the  Breton,  the 
Orwel  or  Gippe,  the  Deben,  the  Ore,  and  the  BIyth.  Ips- 
wich and  St.  Edmundsbury  are  the  principal  towns. 

SUFFRAGAN,  >.  [  from  suffru^or,  to  vote,  Lat.]  a  bishop 
considered  as  subject  to  au  archbishop. 

SUFFRAGE,  «.[Fr.  from  tuffragor,  to  vote,  Lat.]  a  vote 
or  voice  given  to  determine  a  coutroversy,  or  matter  iu 
ilispute. 

SUFFRA'GINOUS,  a.  [from  sufrago,  the  hough,  Lat.J 
belongin<,'to  the  knee-joint  of  beasts. 

To  SUFFU'MIGATE,  v.  a.  [from  fui,  under,  and/Mwig-o, 
to  smoke,  Lat.]  to  smoke  UDderneath. 


SUFFUMIGATION, ».  [Fr.  from  sub,  under,  and/«m!^», 
to  smoke,  Lat.]  a  smoking  or  fuming  underneath  operation 
of  fumes  or  smoke  raised  by  heat.  In  physic,  the  conveying 
into  the  body  the  smoke  of  a  decoction  of  roots,  herbs, 
flowers,  &c.  for  diseases  of  the  bowels, 'fundament,  or 
womb. 

To  SUFFU'SE,  {suffuze)  v,  a.  [from  saff'uwio,  to  spread 
over,  i^X.1  to  spread  over  with  some  fluid  or  expansive  body, 
such  as  vapour  or  tincture. 

SUFFUSION,  (suff'uz/ion)  s.  the  act  of  pouring  or  spread- 
ing upon;  a  spreading  of  humours  in  the  body  ;  a  disease  in 
tlie  eye  called  a  web. 

SUGAR,  {shugar)  s.  \sucre,  Fr.l  the  native  salt  of  the  su- 
gar-cane, made  by  expression  and  evaporation.  Any  thing 
proverbially  sweet.     A  chymical  dry  crystallization. 

To  SUGAR,  (sliiigar)  v,  a.  to  sweeten,  or  impregnate 
•with  suijar. 

SUGARCA'NDY,  s.  sugar  candied  or  crystallized. 

S{]'GA\iY,(sliugary)a.  tastingof  sugar ;  sweet. 

To  SUGGE'ST^  {suj-jist)  v.  a.  [from  suggero,  to  suggest, 
Lat  Jto  hint  insinuate,  orintimate;  to  tell  privately. 

SUGGESTEIl,  t.  one  that  suggests  ;  one  tliat  reminds 
another. 

SUGGE'STION,  {svj-jestiori)  s.  \Fr.  from  stiggero,  to. 
suggest,  Lat.J  a  secret  hint,  information,  iusinuatiou,  iuti- 
niatioi),  or  notification. 

SUGILLATION,  (snjilliishon)  [from  mgillo,  to  make 
black,  Lat.J  in  medicine,  is  an  extravasation  of  blood  in  the 
coats  of  the  eye,  which  at  first  appears  of  a  reddish  colour, 
and  afterwards  livid  and  black. 

SUICIDE,  s.  |Fr.  froniwi,  of  one's  self,  and  cado,  to  kill, 
Lat.]  the  crime  of  destroying  one's  self;  self-murder;  one 
who  destroys  himself;  a  self-murderer  ;  a  felo  de  se. 

SUIT,  (jut)  s.  [suite,  Fr.]  a  set  or  number  of  things  cor- 
responding to  each  other ;  clothes  consisting  of  coat,  waist- 
coat, and  breeches  ;  a  regular  order  or  series  ;  consecution. 
Out  of  suits,  is  having  no  correspondence.  A  retinue,  or 
number  of  attendants.  A  petition  ;  a  courtship.  In  law, 
the  instance  of  a  cause  oi  action,  whether  real  or  personal ; 
or  the  cause  itself  deduced  in  judgment.  Suit  of  court,  or 
suit-sn-nkt,  is  an  attendance  the  tenant  owes  to  his  lord's 
court;  *u!(-ce«ena7jt,  agreement  by  a  person _to  do  service  iit 
the  court  of  the  lord  ,  suit  ciislom  is,  where  one  and  his 
ancestors  or  predecessors  have  owed  suit  time  out  of 
niiud 

To  SUIT,  (sut)  V.  a.  to  tit  to  adapt  to  something  else_ ;  to 
dress  or  clothe.  Neaterly,  to  agree,  to  accord,  used  with  to 
or  with. 

SUITABLE,  (satabl)  a,  agreeable  to ;  matching ;  fitting  ; 
becoming. 

SUITABLENESS,  *.  tnness  ;  agreeablcness. 

SUITABLY,  ff<i.  agreeably  to  ;  according  to. 

SUITER,  or  SUITOR,  (suter  or  sutor)  s.  one  that  makes 
a  petition,  or  courts  another  ;  a  suppliant ;  a  wooer. 

SUKOTYRO,  s.  in  zoology  a  large  animal  bearing  a 
slight  resemblance  to  the  elephant  said  to  inhabit  the  island 
of  Java. 

SU'LCATED,  a.  [from  ndciis,  a  ditch,  Lat.]  furrowed. 

SULLEN,  a.  (the  etymolojjy  uncertain)  gloomily  angry  ;' 
discontented;  malignant;  mischievous;  heavy;  dull;  ser-^ 
rowful ;  gloomy ;  dark  ;  dismal ;  cloudy  ;  (Obstinate  ;  per- 
verse ;  intractable. 

SULLENLY,  ad.  discontentedly  ;  morosely ;  gloomily ; 
intractably;  mischievously;  malignantly. 

SU'LLENNESS,  «.  gloominess  ;  moroseness;  slubborn- 
ness ;  intractability  ;  malignity. 

To  SU'LLY,  V.  a.  [somlUr,  Fr.J  to  soil  or  spoil  the  colour 
with  any  thing  dirty. 

SULPHATES,  s.  in  chymistry,  salts  formed  by  the  com- 
bination of  any  base  with  the  sulphuric  acid. 

SULPHITES,  s.  in  chymistry,  salts  formed  by  the  ombi- 
nation  of  aiiv  base  with  the  sulphurous  acid. 

SU'LPHU'R,  (sulfur)  s.  [Lat.l  in  natural  history,  w  a 
genus  of  fossils,  defined  to  be  dry,  solid,  but  friable  fossil 
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bodies;  meltinffivilli  a  small  lieat,  when  fired  in  tJie  open 
air;  burning  almost  wliolly  away  with  a  bine  tiame  and 
noxious  vapour;  and  enHnnd  witli  an  electric  power,  and 
not  dissoluble  in  acids 

SULPHUREOUS.  Of  SULPHUROUS,  («i//«rew,  or suU 
funis)  o.Jfrom  sulphur,  sulphur,  Lat.]  containing  brimstone  ; 
having  the  qualities  of  brimslor.e  ;  made  of  brimstone. 

SULHiURETS,  s.  m  cbjinistry,  combinations  of  alkalies, 
or  metals  with  sulphur. 

SULPHUR E'TTliD,  <t.  in  chyoiistry,  a  substance  is  said 
lo  be  sulphuretted  flhen  it  is  combined  with  sulphur. 
Thus  we  gay  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  <tc. 

SULPHU'RIC,  a.  in  cin  inislry,  belonging  to  sulphur. 

SUl^PIIURWORT,  s.  a  plant,  the  same  \.ith  the  fennel- 
leaved  harestrong  or  peucedanuui. 

SU'LTAN,  «.  [•'^'■a^'-]  ''^^  Turkish  emperor. 

SULTANA,  or  SULTx\NESS,s.  the  lueen  of  an  eastern 
emperor.. 

SU'LTANIN,  ;.  a  Turkish  gold  coin  worth  about  eight 
shillings  En^jlisb. 

SU'IjTANRY,  *.  an  eastern  empire, 

SULTRINESS, ».  excessive  heat. 

SU'LTRY,  n.  hot  and  close  ;  hot  without  any  current"  of 
wind  ;  hot  and  cloixly  ;  sutfccating  with  heat ;  sweltry. 

SUM,  ».  [4K7n).~.3,  Lat.  I  the  whole  of  any  thing;  a  quan- 
tity of  money.  An  abridL'':*i!!eut,  compeudium,  summary,  er 
abstract  of  ihe  whole,  from  somme,  Fr.  The  amouiit  or 
result  of  any  reasoning  or  calculation  ;  t'le  height,  com- 
pletion. 

To  sum,  ».  a.  \sommer,  Fr.]  to  compute  or  collect  par- 
ticulars info  a  total,  used  witii  vp ;  to  comprise  or  collect  ^ 
in  a  narrow  compass.     !n  falconry,  to  have  feathers  full 
grown. 

SU'iVIACH,  ».  is  a  rank-smelling  shrub,  that  bears  a  black 
berry  ;  used  by  curriers  \n  dressing  of  leather. 

SUMATH.A,  a  large  inland  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  having 
Malacca  ou  the  N.  and  N.  E.  Borneo  on  the  E.  and  Java 
on  the  S.  E.  It  is  divided  into  two  equal  parts  by  the  equa- 
tor, extending  near  6  degrees  to  the  N.  W.  and  about  the 
sa"nie  space  to  the  S.  W.  of  that  line.  It  is  tOOO  miles  long, 
»ud  130  broad.  The  Europeans  trade  with  the  inhabitants 
chiefly  for  pepper.  Both  the  English  and  Dutch  have  seve- 
ral colonies  and  settlements  here.  The  chief  of  the  Britisli 
are  those  of  Bencoolen  and  Fort-Marlborough,  on  the  West- 
coast;  from  which  the  East-India  company  import  more  pep- 
per than  they  do  from  any  other  country  in  India.  Hence 
also  are  brought  great  ((uantities  of  the  best  walking-canes. 
The  natives  are  of  a  very  swarthy  complexion,  but  not  black. 
The  coasts  are  in  the  possession  of  Mahometan  princes,  of 
whom  the  king  of  Achcn,  at  the  N.  end  of  the  island,  is 
the  most  considerable.  The  inland  country  is  subject  to 
Pagan  princes,  who  have  but  little  correspondence  with  fo- 
reigners. 

SU'MLESS,  a.  not  to  be  computed. 

SU'MAIARILY,  ad.  briefly;  concisely. 

SU'MMARY,  a.  \sommaire,  Fr.]  short,  brief,  concise,  or 
compendious. 

SU'MMARY,  s.  [sommaire,  Fr.]  an  abridgement  which 
contains  the  subilance  of  the  whole  in  a  small  compass. 

SU'MMKfl,  J.  [simwr,  Sax.  somer,  Belg.]  popularly,  the 
season  of  t-he  year  wheji  f!ie  sun  is  about  llie  tropic  of  Can- 
cer, and  its  heat  is  most  predominant.  With  astronomers, 
one  of  the  four  seasons  of  liie  year,  commencing,  with  those 
that  live  in  the  north  temperate  zone,  when  the  sun  enters 
Cancer,  and  ending  when  he  quits  Virgo ;  but  with  those 
that  live  in  the  south  temper.ife  zone,  iegiuuing  when  the 
snn  enters  Capricor;i,  and  ending  when  he  leaves  Pisces. 
The  principal  beams  of  a  floor ;  from  tr.ahs  smnmariii,  Lat. 

To  SU'MMER.,  V.  n.  to  pass  ilie  sauimer.  Actively,  to 
keep  warm. 

SUMMIT,  J.  [from  jwrnmiu,  the  highest,  Lat.]  the  top  or 
utmost  lipiglit ;  the  apex.  In  botany,  the  upper  part  of 
the  pistil,  or  poiutal,  iu  Cowers,  which  receives  the  pollen 
er  dust  from  the  anthera:  of  tlie  stamina,  to  fertilize  the 


aeed-bud.  It  J»  of  different  forms  in  diii^rent  Sorting 
being  either  simple,  aa  in  speedwell ;  conical,  as  in  bladder- 
wort  ;  cloven,  as  in  viper-grass ;  notched  at  the  end,  asio 
luj^wort ;  globular,  as  in  primrose,  <!tc.  &c. 

To  SU'MMO.N,  f.  a.  |from  sul>,  under,  and  moneo,  to  ad- 
monish. Lat^]  to  call,  aduionish,  or  cite  with  authority, 
to  appear.  Figuratively,  to  excite,  raise,  call,  or  rouse,  used 
with  up. 

SU'MMONER,  t.  a  person  who  citei  or  calls  to  appear 
before  a  court,  or  at  a  particular  |)4ace. 

SU'MMONS,  *.  a  call,  admo4iitiou,  or  citation  from  autho- 
rity to  appear. 

SU'MMUM  BO'NUM,  s.  fLat.J  the  chiefest  good  ;  that 
enjoyment  whiph  a  person  most  desires  as  the  greatest 
felicity. 

SU'MPTER,  s.  [tommier,  Fr.]  a  horse  that  carries  clothes 
or  furniture. 

SU'MPTION,  (sfimshUji)  t.  [from  tumo.  to  take,  Lat.]  the 
act  of  taking.    Not  in  use. 

SU'MPTUARY,  a.  [from  sumpttts,  expense,  Lat.]  re- 
lating to  expense,  especially  that  of  dress.  Samptitary 
laws,  are  laws  made  to  restrain  excels  in  diet,  apparel,  or 
furniture. 

SU'MiTUOUS, n.  [from  nonptus,  expense,  Lat.J  costly; 
expensive  ;  splendid. 

SUMPTUOUSLY,  ad.  splendidly;  magnificently  ;  ex- 
pensivelv. 

SU'MPTUOUSNESS,  t.  splendidness  ;  costliness ;  mag- 
nificence ;  expewsiveness. 

SUN,  s.\sicnno,  Coth.JKnno  or  »«nn«,  Sax.  son,  Belg.J  in 
the  Newtonian  astronomy,  is  that  bright  luminarv  in  the 
centre  of  our  system  which  is  the  source  of  light  ana  heat  to 
all  the  planets,  satellites,  and  comets,  belonging  thereto. 
His  magnitude  is  immensely  great,  being  (according  to  the 
best  computation)  not  less  than  883,000  miles  in  diameter; 
and,  consequently,  more  than  a  million  of  limes  larger  than 
our  globe  ;  a  bulk  so  prodigious,  that  if  all  tlie  planets  and 
satellites  ofour  system  were  united  in  one,  it  would  scarcely 
make  a  globe  of  the  400th  part  of  his  solid  contents.  Though 
he  appears  to  the  naked  eye  so  extremely  brisilit  and  splen- 
did, yet,  when  viewed  through  a  telescope,  he  is  seen  with 
darkspois  on  his  surface,  which  are  changeable,  and  often 
vary  their  figure  ;  and  sometimes  they  are  so  large  tliat  they 
may  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye,  with  the  interposition  only 
of  a  smoked  glass.  They  move  from  west  to  east,  from 
which  his  rotation  round  his  axis  has  been  discovered  to  be 
performed  in  25d.  14h.  His  apparent  diameter  varies  from 
32' 39"  to  31' 33"  according  as  the  earth  is  in  perihelio  or 
aphelio  at  the  time. — There  is  great  vi-ricty  in  the  magni- 
tude of  the  solar  spots ;  the  diflerctice  is  chiefly  in  superticial 
extent  of  length  and  breadth  ;  their  depth  or  thickness  is 
verysmalh.  some  hitve  been  so  large,  as  by  computation  to 
be  capable  of  covering  the  continents  of  Asia  and  Africa  ; 
nay,  the  wl'iole  surface  of  the  earth,  or  even  five  times  its 
surface.  The  number  of  spots  on  the  sua  is  very  uncertain ; 
sometimes  there  are  a  great  many,  sometimes  very  few,  and 
sometimes  none  at  all.  Scheiner  made  observations  on  the 
sui)  from  1611  to  1629;  and  says  he  never  found  liis  disk  free 
froii!  spfit«,  excepting  a  few  days  in  December,  ifi24.  At 
other  tiaies  he  frequently  saw  ^0,  io,  and  in  1625,  he  was 
able  to  count  10  spots  on  the  sun  at  a  time.  In  an  interval 
afterwards  of  20\ears,  from  1C50  to"  IGVO.  .xcarce  any  spots 
were  to  be  seen;'Bntt  after  that  time  some  years  have  fur- 
nished a  great  numbtr  ofspofs.  and  others  none  at  all.  From 
these  phcenonieoa  it  is  evidentthat  tlie  spots  are  nvt  endow- 
ed with  any  permanency.  Hevelius  observed  one  that  arose 
and  vanished  in  IG  or  17  hours  ;  nor  has  any  been  observed 
to  continue  longer  than  TOilays,  which  was  the  duration  of 
one  in  1676.  Those  spots  that  are  formed  gradually,  are  gra- 
dually dissolved  ;  while  those  that  n.is:/  suddenly,  are  for  the 
most  part  suddenly  dissolved.  Vt'h?u  a  spot  disappears,  that 
part  where  it  was  gcneraUy  becomes  brighter  than  the  rest  of 
the  SUB,  and«outhiues  so  ior  several  day. s;  on  the  other  hand, 
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those  bright  parts  (called  fantla;,  as  'the  others  are  called 
macula:)  sometimes  turn  to  spots. 

SU'NBEAM,  f.  a  ray  of  tlie  sun. 

SUN'BURNT,  a.  taiined  by  the  sun. 

SU'NCLAD,  part.  a.  clothed  in  radiance ;  bright :  shin- 
ing. 

SU'NDA  ISLES,  a  group  of  islands  in  the  Indian  Ocean; 
the  chief  of  which  are  liorneo,  Sumatra,  and  Java. 

SU'NDA Y,  J.  the  tirst  day  of  the  week,  dedicated  by  the 
lieathenstothe  sun,  and  by  Christians  uted  as  their  sabbath, 
because  our  blessed  Saviour  rose  on  tiiat  day. 

ToSU'NDER,  V.  a.  [syndrian,  Sax.]  to  part,  separate,  or 
divide.     In  smuki;  is,  iu  two. 

SU'NDERLAND,  a  seaport  in  the  county  of  Durham, 
seated  at  the  inoulh  of  the  river  Wear,  where  it  empties 
itself  into  tiie  (tcrnian  Ocean,  it  is  a  populous,  thrivin<j, 
well-built  town,  its  inhabitants  are  rstiniated  at  .■W,Oob. 
Coal  is  the  staple  commodity,  of  which  280,000  cliuldrons, 
Newcastle  measure,  are  exported  annually.  In  one  year, 
(1791)  4905  vessels  cleared  coastways,  anil  703  oversea,  in 
all  6G08.  Glass,  l>ottles,  lime,  salt,  grindstones,  coperas, 
and  pottery-ware,  are  also  exported.  It  has  a  handsome 
church  a  large  and  elegant  chapel  of  ease,  a  neat  and  large 
chapel  for  the  Methodists,  live  Dissenters'  meetinghouses, 
an  hospital  for  old  seamen  or  their  widows,  another  for 
eight  poor  women,  a  dispensary,  and  other  public  buildings. 
For  a  longtime  the  navigation  of  this  port  was  considerably 
impeded,  from  the  want  of  a  sufHcient  depth  of  water,  to 
adi'iit  ships  of  any  considerable  burden  to  put  to  sea  with 
their  whole  lading ;  to  remedy  which,  such  vessels  were 
obliged  to  take  part  of  their  cargo  in  the  open  road ;  by 
which  the  keel-men,  who  bringdown  the  coals,  were  often 
exposed,  in  sudden  storms,  to  danger,  by  venturing  o\it  to 
sea  with  the  remainder  of  their  ladinia; ;  to  obviate  which 
inconvenience,  and  the  danger  to  which  the  vessels  are 
there  often  exposed,  nuiiiy  of  the  largest  ships  bclongisig  to 
this  port  were  obliged  to  take  in  tlieir  lading  at  Shields. 
But  this  inconvenience  is  now  very  much  remedied,  by 
recent  improvements  in  the  harbour,  and  particularly  the 
addition  of  a  north  pier,  by  which  the  ebbing  tide  gains 
greater  force  to  scour  the  sand  which  forms  a  bar  at  the 
entrance  of  the  harbour;  the  tide  now  flows  16  feet,  and 
admits  vessels  of  300 and  400  tons  burden.  A  bridge,  has 
been  lately  erected  across  the  river  Wear,  and  is  thought  to 
be  the  greatest  curiosity  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  It  is  not 
less  remarkable  for  its  prodigious  height  and  extreme  span, 
than  for  the  peculiarity  of  its  construction,  being  formed 
of  small  segments  of  cast  iron,  joined  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  form  a  complete  arch,  the  span  of  which  is  23G  feet,  and 
will  admit  of  vessels  sailing  under  it  of  400  tons  burden, 
by  only  striking  their  top-gallant  masts.  The  inhabitants, 
whose  subsistence  depends  entirely  upon  the  coal  trade, 
particularly  the  casters,  who  are  employed  in  loading  the 
ships,  are  often  exposed  to  great  vicissitude,  especially  i« 
severe  winters,  when  most  of  the  ships  are  lai<l  up,  or  when 
the  river  is  frozen  over,  and  navigation  consequently  inter- 
rupted. But  it  is  observable,  that  the  keel-nirn  of  tliis  port 
have  a  comfortable  appearance,  and  arc,  in  !;eiieral,  an 
athletic,  healthy,  decent  body  of  men.  It  is  13  miles  N.  E. 
of  Durham,  and  264  N.  by  W.  of  London.  Market  on 
Friday. 

SU'NDEW,  s.  in  botany,  the  drosera  of  Linnseus.  This 
genus  contains  five  stamina  and  fire  pistilla  within  the  blos- 
som. The  essential  character  of  the  genus  consists  ni  the 
capsule  of  one  cell  opening  at  the  top  with  (ive  virjves. 
There  are  two  species,  which  difter  only  iu  tiie  shape  of  the 
leaves,  the  one  having  round,  and  the  other  oblong 
leaves. 

SU'NDIAL,*.  a  marked  plafeon  which  the  shadow  of  the 
gnomon  or  style  caused  by  tlie  sun  poiiitathe  hour. 

SU'NDRY,  a.  [tuntttr,  s'ax.]  several,  xarious;  more  than 
one. 

SU'NFLOWKR,  s.  an  elegant  garden  plant.  The  little 
tuuBower  is  tbi  cislusbelianthcmum  of  lliiina^us. 
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SUNG,  the  preter.  and  part,  pass,  of  SiKCf. 

SUNK,  preter.and  part.  pass,  of  Sink. 

SUTS'NY,  a.  bright,  itsembling  the  sun;  exposed  to  the 
sun  ;  coloured  by  the  sun. 

SUNRISE,  or  SU'NRISING,  s.  the  morning  ;  the  first 
appearance  of  the  sun.    The  east. 

SUNSET,  J,  the  evening  ;  the  close  of  the  day.  Tli© 
west. 

SUTSSIIINE,  or  SUNSHINY,  «.  bright  wilhtheson; 
bright  like  the  sun. 

SU'NSHINE,  *.  action  of  the  sun  ;  place  where  the  lust-re 
or  heat  of  the  sun  is  powerful. 

To  SUP,  r.  o.  \siipan,  Sax.  soepen,  Belg.  super.  Norm.)  ta 
sip;  to  drink  by  mouthfuls;  to  drink  by  alittie  at  a  lime  ; 
to  take  with  a  spoon.  Ncuterly,  to  eat  the  evening;  meal 
or  supper;  from  souper,  Fr. 

SUP,  *.  a  small  drauj,'lit ;  a  mouthful  of  liquor. 

SUPER,  in  composition,  is  derived  from  the  Latin,  and 
signifies  more  than  another;  more  than  enough;  on  or 
flowin"  over  the  top. 

SU'PERABLE,  {super<ihl)  a.  [from  tnptro,  to  excel,  or 
conquer,  Lat.]  that  may  be  overcome  or  surpassed  ; 
conquerable. 

To  SUPERABGUND,  v.  a.  to  be  superfluous;  to  be 
overmuch ;  to  be  exuberant. 

SUPERABUNDANCE,  ».  excess;  superfluity;  great 
plentr. 

SUPERABU'NDANT,  n.  being  more  than  enough. 

To  SUPERA'DD,  r.  n.  [from  ttrper,  over  aiid  atldo,  to  adW, 
Lat.]  to  add  over  and  above  ;  to  Join  to  any  thing,  so  as  ta 
make  it  more. 

To  SUPERANNUATE,  v.  a.  [from  miper,  over  and 
anniis,  a  year,  Lat.]  to  impair  or  disqualify  by  age  or  length 
of  time.  "  ■ 

SUPERA'NNUATED,  a.  worn  out  with  age  ;  grown  out 
of  date. 

SUPEHB,  a.  \s:iiptrhe,  Fr,  sxperhnt,  Lat.]  grand ;  pom- 
pous; lofty;  proud;  august;  magnificent;  stately. 

SUPE'RBLY,  ltd.  in  a.supeib  manner. 

SUPERCA'RGO,  s.  an  officer  in  a  ship  who  has  the  ma- 
nagement of  its  tratiic. 

SUPEKCELE'STIAL,  a.  placed  above  the  firmament. 

SUPERCI'LIOUS,   a.    [from   snperci/iuni,    pride,    Lat.} 
haughty;  dictatorial;  despotic;  overhearing;  disdainful;  , 
contemptuous;  dogmatical;  arbitrary  ;  arrogant. 

SUPERCILIOUSLY,  ad.  haughtily  ;  dogmatically;  con- 
temptuouslv. 

SUPERE'MINENCE,  or  SUPEEEIMINENCY,  s.  [from 
tttper,  over,  and  emineo,  to  be  eminent,  Lat.]  the  quality  of 
exceeding  iu  eminence  above  others  though  eminent  ;  un.. 
common  decree  of  eminence  or  excellence. 

SUPEREMINENT,  a.  [from  t»per,  over,  and  emineo,  to 
be  eminent,  Lat.J  greatly  excelling ;  eminent  iu  a  high 
degree. 

To  SUPERE'ROGATE,  ».  n.  [from  super,  over  and  erogo, 
to  make  a  law,  Lat.]  to  do  more  than  a  person  is  by  duty 
ohlised. 

SyPKRER0GA'TION,j».  the  performance  of  more  than 
one  is  obliged  to  do  by  duty. 

SUPEREROGATORY,  a.  performed  beyond  the  strict 
demands  of  duty. 

SUPERE'XCELLENT,  a.  excellent,  beyond  common. 

SU'PERFICE, *.  Isuperficici,  Vt.sttpnficiei,  Lat.]  the  OHt« 
side,  surface,  superficies. 

SUPERFI'CIAL,  {superflshial)  a.  \tuperfieie1,  Fr.]  lyiny 
on,  or  not  reaching  below,  the  surface  ;  shallow  ;  contrived 
to  cover  something  else;  not  profound;  smattering;  not 
deeplv  learned. 

SUPERFICIALLY,  {sHpcfishidhj)  ad.  slightly  j  im. 
perfectlv. 

SUPERFrClALNESS,(«i/)er^iAi«?«rt»)».  position  on  the 
surface  ;  imperfectness  ;  slightuess  ;  shallowness  ;  slight 
knowledge  ;  show  without  iubstau«c. 
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'  SU'PERFICIES,  (liperfishiez)  s.  fLat.J  the  outside,  surface, 
juperfi'^c. 

SU'PERFINE,  a.  Eminently  or  extraordinarily  fiiio. 

SUPERFLU'lTY,  s.  [superfluiti,  Fr.J  more  tliaii  euougli ; 
plenty  beyond  use  or  necessity  ;  excess. 

SUPE'KFLUOUS,  a.  [from  suptr,  over,  andj?«o,  to  flow, 
Latf|  ove/mucli ;  more  tiiau  en'ough ;  ncedlciis  j  unneces- 
sary ;  exuberant ;  supervacaneous. 

Superfluously,  c^.  unnecessarily  ;  needlessly  ;  in 
an  extravagant  manner. 

SUPERFLUOUSNESS,  s.  the  state  of  being  superfluous. 

To  SUPERINDU'CE,  v.  a.  [from  super,  over,  iind  induco, 
f  o  induce,  Lat.J  to  briug  in  as  an  addition  to  something  else ; 
to  bring  in  as  not  originally  belonging  to  that  on  which  it 
was  broiiglif ;  1o  lay  upon ;  to  cover  ;  to  draw  over. 

ToSUPI^RLN'TE'ND,  «.  o.  to  oversee,  overlook  ;  to  su- 
pervise or  take  care  of  others  that  are  inferior ;  to'bavethe 
chief  management  or  direction  of  anv  thing. 

SUPERINTE'NDENCE,  or  SUPERIiN'TE'NDENCy, 
$.  the  act  of  taking  care  of  the  interests  and  concerns  of 
-others. 

SUPERINTENDENT,  or  SUPERINTE'NDANT,  *. 
{from  super,  over,  and  intendo,  to  insoect,  Lat.J  one  who 
rules,  governs,  or  manages. 

SUPE'RIOR,  *.  our  more  excellent  or  dignified  than 
another. 

I  SUPE'RIOR,  a.  \mpirieur,  Fr.  superior,  Lat.]  higher; 
above  another  in  excellence,  dignity,  or  any  other  quality. 
Free  from  emotion  or  concern  ;  uuconquered.  Upper,  ap- 
plied to  situation.  In  astronomy,  applied  to  the  planets  of 
our  system  which  are  farther  from  the  sun  than  our  earth  is, 
ns  Mars,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  the  Georgian  ;  applied  also  to 
that  conjunction  of  an  inferior  planet  which  is  made  when 
the  planet  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  tlie  sun  to  that  on  which 
the  earth  is.  In  botany,  applied  tothecupor  blossom,  when 
they  are  situated  above  the  scedbud,  as  in  the  honeysuckle, 
currant,  and  cauipanula. 

SUPERIORITY,  f.  [siiperim-ite,  Fr.]  pre-eminence ; 
the  quality  of  being  greater  or  higher  than  another  in  any 
cesDect. 

SUPE'RLATIVE,  «.  [sitperlatif,  Fr.from  superfero,  to  excel, 
iJat.]  implying  or  expressing  the  liighest  degree.  In  English 
grammar,  the  superlative  degree  of  adjectivesthat  consist  of 
many  syllables  is  made  by  prefixing  mort  before  them  ;  but 
in  those  which  consist  of  fewer  syllables,  it  is  formed  by 
changing  the  ending,  or  adding csi  to  it. 

SUPERLATIVELY,  ad.  most  excellently  ;  most  emi- 
nently ;  in  the  highest  degree,  either  good  or  bad. 

SUP E'RL  \TIV  EN  ESS,  s.  the  quahfy  of  being  most  emi- 
nent or  excellent,  or  in  the  highest  degree. 

SUPERLU'NAR,  a.  [from  super,  above,  and  luna,  the 
moon,  Lat.]  not  sublunary ;  not  of  this  world  ;  placed  above 
the  mooB. 

S  UPE'RN  A  L,  a.  [jupemiw,  Lat.J  placed  above;  relating 
to  heavenly  things  ;  celestial. 

SUPERNATANT,  a.  [froa  super,  above,  and  wo,  to 
swim,  Lat.]  swimming  above. 

SUPERNATURAL,  a.  [from  super,  above,  and  natura, 
nature,  Lat.]  beyond  or  above  the  powers  of  nature. 

SUPERNATURALLY,  ltd.  in  a  manner  above  the  course 
«r  power  of  nature. 

SUPERNU'MEHARY,  a.  [supernumeraire,  Fr.]  above  a 
settled,  necessary,  usual,  or  a  round  number. 

SUPERREFLECTION,  s.  reflection  of  an  image  re- 
flected. 

SUPER-SALTS,  salts  with  an  excess  of  acid,  as  the  super- 
tartratp  of  potash. 

To  SUPERSCRIBE,  v.  a.  [from  super,  upon,  and  scriho,  to 
write,  Lat.J  to  write  upoiythe  top  or  outside. 

SUPERSCRrPTION,  s.  [from  super,  upon,  and  scrilo,  to 
write,  Lat.]  the  act  of  writing  or  any  tiling  written,  on  the 
top  or  outside. 

^To  SUPERSE'DE, «.  a.  [from  supersedeo,  Lat.J  to  make 
woid,  or  set  aside  hi  superior  force  or  authority. 
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SUPERSE'DEAS,  J.  [Lat.]  in  law,  a  writ  to  stay  the  doinij 
of  that  which  otherwise  might  be  done. 

SUPERSTITION,  {superstishon)  s.  [Fr.  from  «ii;)Oi(>/io, 
Lat.J  the  observance  of  unnecessary  and  uncommended 
ritej  and  practices  in  religion ;  religion  without  morality 
or  practise  of  social  virtue;  false  religion,  or  reverence  of 
objects  that  are  not  fit  for  worship  ;  too  great  nicety,  fears, 
or  scrupulousness  ;  extravagant  devotion,  or  religion  wronu 
directed  or  conducted. 

SUPERSTITIOUS,  {superstisMous)  a.  [superstitieiix,  Fr. 
superstitiosus,  Lat.l  addictetl  to  superstition  ;  full  of  idle  fan- 
cies, scruples,  and  ceremonies,  in  things  that  are  indiil'ereut 
or  unnecessary  ;  scrupulous,  or  too  exact. 

SUPERSTfTIOUSLY,  (m;>errt/jA!'-..i/y)  ad.  bigotedly  ; 
scrupulously  ;  in  a  superstitious  manner. 

To  SUPERSTRUCT,  v.  a.  [from  super,  upon,  and  struo, 
to  build,  Lat.],to  build  upon  anv  thing. 

SUPERSTRUCTURE,  s.  that  which  is  raised  or  built 
upon  something  else. 

SUPER-SULPHURETTED,  part,  iu  rhymistry,  com. 
bined  with  a  large  portion  of  sulphur. 

SUPER VACA'NEOUS,  a.  [from  super,  above,  and  vacuus, 
empty,  Lat.J  superfluous;  unnecessary  ;  needless;  serving 
to  no  purpose. 

To  SUPERVE'NE,  v.  n.  [from  super,  upon,  and  venio, 
to  come,  Lat.]  to  come. in  as  a  foreign  addition,  used 
with  to. 

SUFERVETNTENT,  o.  [from  super,  upon,  and  venio,  t* 
come,  Lat.]  added ;  additional. 

SUPERVF/NTION,*.  the  act  of  supervening. 

To  SUPERVrSI%  {supeirize)  v.  a.  [from  super,  over,  and 
t'lWco,  to  see,  Lat.]  to  overtook  ;  to  oversee  ;  to  superintend. 

SUPERVI'SOR,  (jH/)«rirHr)  «.  an  overseer ;  an  inspec- 
tor; a  surveyor;  a  superintendaut ;  one  that  has  the  care 
of  others  under  him. 

To  SUPER  VIVE,  r.  n.  I  from  super,  over,  and  mo,  to 
live,  Lat  |to  live  longer;  to  outlive  ;  to  overlive. 

SUPINE,  a.  [supinus,  Lat.J  lying  with  the  face  upward, 
apposed  to  prone.  Figuratively,  negligent;  careless;  in- 
attentive; indolent;  thoughtless;  drowsy;  idle. 

SU'PINE,  s,  [supin,  Fr.  supinum,  Lat.J  a  part  of  a  con- 
jugation of  a  verb,  of  the  like  sense  or  eflcct  with  the  rn- 
ilnitivc  mood,  without  either  number  or  person.  In  Latin, 
they  end  in  um  and  u  ,•  that  in  um  signifies  action,  and  that 
in  «  implies  passion  ;  as  anuUmn,  Lat.  to  love;  amatu,  Lat. 
to  be  loved. 

SUPINELY,  orf.  with  the  face  upward;  drowsily; 
thoughtlesslv ;  "indolently. 

SUPI'NEN  ESS,  s.  posture  with  the  face  upward  ;  negii 
geiice ;  carelessness;  inattention;  sloth;  indolence. 

To  SUPPE'DITATE,  v.  a.  [suppedito,  Lat.J  to  fiud  supply, 
or  furnish. 

SUPPER,  s.  \souper,  Fr.]  the  last  meal  at  night. 
.   SU'PPERLESS,  a.  going  without    supper ;    fasting  at 
nii^it. 

To  SUPPLA'N  r,  V. a.  \supphraer,  Fr.  from  sub,  under,  and 
phnttt,  the  sole  of  the  foot,  Lat.  |  to  trip  up  the  heels ;  to 
displace  or  turn  out  by  stratagem  }  to  overpower,  force 
awav,  or  displace. 

,    SUPPLA'NTER,  s.  one  who  supplants  or  displaces. 
■    SUPPLE, (siipl)  a.  [souple,  Fr.]  easy  to  be  bent ;    pliant, 
flexible;  bemling  without  breaking ;  yielding,  opposed  tv 
obstinate.    Flattering  or  fawning. 

ToSU'PPLE,(«»ipO  V.  a.  to  make  pliant,  soft,  flexible, 
compliant.    Neuterly,  to  grow  soft  or  pliant. 

SU  PPLEMENT,  j.  [Fr.  from  tuppleo,  to  supply,  LaL]  aa 
addition  or  aptndage.made  to  any  thing  to  supply  its  defect* 
or  omissions. 

SUPPLENESS,  (suplness)  s.  plianfness  ;  flexibility  ;  ea- 
sily yielding  ;  flattery  ;  readiness  in  compliance  ;  facility. 

SUPPLETORY,  a.  [from  suppho,  to  supply,  Lat.]  serving 
to  supply  some  imperfection  or  deficiency.  Substantitelj, 
that  which  is  to  fill  up  deficiencies. 

bU'PFLIANT,  a.  |«yi)/ion/,^  Fr,]  suppUcaliflSi  I>esee(^. 
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in?,  rcquesti'ni;  in  an  humble  manner.    Substantively,  an 
liumble  petitioner  ;  a  submissive  beggar. 

SUTPLICANT,  s.  one  that  entreats  with  great  submis- 
sion ;  an  humble  petitioner. 

To  SU'PPLICATK,  w.  c.  [suppliro,  Lat]  lo  petition;  to 
intrcat  in  a  very  humblaland  submissive  manner;  to  im- 
plore. 

SUPPLICATION,  ».  [supplication,  Fr.]  a  petition  de- 
livered in  an  humble  manner  ;  entreaty.  That  part  of 
divine  worship  wherein  we  humbly  ask  for  something. 

SUI'PLrKR,,  s.  one  that  provides  or  furnishes. 

To  SUPPLY',  r.  o.  fju;);)/ef7,  Lat.  suppleer,  Ft.]  to  fill  up 
any  deficiency  ;  to  give  or  atibrd  something  wanted  ;  to 
refieve  any  want ;  to  fill  any  vacancy,  or  serve  instead  of; 
toeive  or  furnish  ;  to  accomodate. 

SUPPLY',  t,  [plural  .mppliei\  reVief  of  vnmt;  cure  of  de- 
ficiencies ;  aid.    To  srant  the  supplies,  is  to  provide  the  ne- 
cessary money  for  the  support  of  government.    In  war, 
'furnishinjjan  army  with  recruits  of  men,  provisions,  &c. 

To  SUPPORT,  p.  a.  [supporter,  Fr.]  to  sustain,  bear,  or 
prop  up  ;  to  bear  any  thing  painful  without  being  over- 
come, to  endure  ;  to  prevent  from  fainting  or  swoonmg. 

SUI'PO'RT,  s.  [support,  Fr.J  the  act  or  power  of  sustain- 
ing or  keeping  from  faUiug ;  a  prop,  or  sustaining  power. 
The  necessaries  of  life ;  maintenance;  supply.  Synon. 
The  bttttress  fortihes ;  it  is  fixed  close,  to  resist  the  impulsion 
of  other  bodies.  The  support  bears,  by  being  placed  be- 
neath a  thing  to  prevent  its  falling  under  a  weight.  The 
prop  assists,  and  its  general  use  is  to  strengthen.  A  wall  is 
frequently  made  stronger  by  buttresses  ;  an  arch  is  supported 
by  columns  ;  a  house,  when  in  danger  of  falling,  is  kept  up 
by  props. 

SUPPO'RTABLE,  a.  [supportable,  Fr.]  tolerable  ;  ^  that 
may  be  endured  or  suftered. 

SUPPORTABLY,  orf.  soas  may  be  borne  ;  tolerably. 

SUPPO'RTER,  s.  one  that  maintains,  supports,  or  assists 
another;  raaintainer, ; comforter,  defender,  sustainer.  In 
architecture,  a  post  or  pillar,  that  supports  part  of  a  buihl- 
ing.  In  heraldry,  a  beast,  bird,  &c.  drawn  standing  on  each 
side  of  the  escutcheon,  and  seems  to  support  it. 

SUPPO'SABLE,  {suppozable)  a.  capable  of  being  laid  down 
without  proof ;  or  advanced  by  way  of  argument;  that  may 
be  supposed  or  imagined. 

SUPPOSAL,  {supfizal)  t.  [from  suppose]  position  with- 
out proof;  imagination ;  supposition. 

ToSUPPO'SE,  (suppuze)  v.a.  [sitpposer,  Fr.  suppono,  Lat  .J 
to  lay  down  ^aiMiout  proof;  to  advance  by  way  of  argu- 
ment without  ppovnig ;  to  admit  without  proof;  to  imagine 
or  believe  without  examination  ;  to  require  or  imply  as  pre- 
vious to  itself. 

SUPPOSITION,  (sHpiwzishUH)  s.  [simpotition,  Fr.]  an 
hypothesis,  position,  or  supposal,  laid  down,  btit  not 
proved. 

SUPPOSITI'TIOUS,    (suppositisfiimit)    a.    [tupoosititiut. 
Lat.J   not  genuine  ;    artfully  or  fraudulently  substitutea 
^in  the  room  or  character  of  something  genuiue  and  au- 
thentic. 

SUPPOSITITIOUSLY,  {suppozitishiouslij)  ad.  couuter- 
feitlv  ;  spuriouslv. 

SUPPO'SITORY,  ».  [suppotitoirt,  Fr.]  a  kind  of  solid 
clyster. 

ToSUPPRF/SS,  ti.a.[from  <ii6,  under,  and  p»i'mo,  to  press, 
Lat.J  to  crush,  overpower,  subdue,  overwhelm,  or  reduce 
from  a  state  of  activity  or  con)motiou  To  conceal ;  to 
keep  t>rivatp  ;  to  hinder  publication. 

SUPPRESSION,  {supprMon}  s.  [Fr.  from  tub,  under,  and 
primo,  to  press,  Lat.]  the  act  of  putting  a  stop  to  ;  conceal- 
ment;  obstruction;  a  stoppage,  difficulty,  or  hinderance. 

To  SU'PFURATE,  v.  a.  [suppurer,  Fr.|  to  generate,  or 
form  pus  or  matter.    To  ripen;  to  digest. 

SUPPURATION,  s.  [suppuration,  i'r.]  a  ripening  of  an 
imposthume  or  boil,  generating  pas  or  matter  ;  the  matter 
suppurated. 


"  SyPPURGATION,  t.  the  too  frequent  use  of  pmgiag 
medicines. 

SUPPUTATION,  *.  [luppfUatio,  from  puio,  to  think,  Lat.| 
a  reckoning,  calculation,  account,  computation. 

To  SUPPU  TE,  V.  a.  [suppiito,  from  puto,  to  think,  Lat.J  to 
calculate;  to  reckon;  to  compute.  , 

_SUTI1.4,  in  compositiuu,  borrowed  from  the  Latin,  sig- 
nifies above  or  before. 

SUPRALAPSA'RIAN,  s.  [from  supra,  before,  and  Inpsvs, 
the  fall,  Lat.J  one  who  holds  that  God,  without  regard  lo 
the  good  or  evil  works  of  mankind,  passed  his  eternal 
decree  of  election  and  reprobation  before  the  fall  of  Adam. 

SUPREMACY,  s.  highest  place  ;  highest  authority  ; 
the  state  of  being  superior  iu  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil 
matters. 

SUPRE'ME, a.  [supremus,  Lat.]  highest  in  dignity,'  au- 
thoritv,  or  excellence.  It  should  be  observed,  that  supreme 
is  applied  only  to  intellectual  or  political  dignity,  and  infe- 
rior to  that  of  place  or  local  elevation. 

SUPRE'MELY,  ad.  most  excellently  ;  most  emmently  ; 
in  the  highest  degree. 

_  SUR,  in  composition,  is  borrowed  from  the  French  and 
signifies  upon,  or  over  and  above. 

SU'RA,  s.  [Lat.]  in  anatomy,  the  lesser  bone  of  the  calf 
of  the  leg. 

SU'RAL,  a.  [from  sura,  the  calf  of  the  leg,  Lat.]  ^being  iu 
the  calf  of  the  leg.     "  The  mral  artery."    Wiseman. 

SU'RANCE,  s.  warrant ;  security  ;  assurance. 

SURAT,  a  seaport  of  the  Deccanof  Hindoostan,  said  fa 
have  200,000  inhabitants.  Its  trade  is  now  very  consider- 
able ;  and  in  this  city  are  as  many  different  professioBs  of 
religion  as  in  Amsterdam  ;  for  besides  Jews  and  Christians, 
there  are  Mahometans  of  several  sects,  and  many  sorts  of 
Gentoos.  The  surrounding  country  is  fertile,^  except 
towards  the  sea,  which  is  sandy  and  barren.  _  Before  the 
English  East  India  Coippany  obtained  possession  of  Bom- 
bay, the  presidency  of  their  affairs  on  the  coast  of  Malabar- 
was  held  at  Surat  ;  and  they  had  a  factory  established 
there.  Even  after  tlic  presideucv  was  transferred  to 
Bombay,  the  factory  was  continued.  1'he  Great  Mogul 
had  then  an  officer  here,  who  was  stiled  lii§  admiral,  and 
received  a  revenue  called  thetanka,  of  the  annual  value  of 
three  lacks  of  rupees,  arising  from  the  rents  of  adjacent 
lands,  and  the  taxes  levied  at  Surat.  The  East  Indi^ 
Company  in  1759,  fitted  out  an  armament,  which  dispos- 
sessed the  admiral  of  the  t"astle  ;  and,  soon  after,  the  pos- 
session of  this  castle  was  confirmed  to  them  by  the  court  of 
Delhi.  They  obtained,  moreover,  the  appointment  to  the 
post  of  admiral,  and  were  constituted  receivers  of  the  tank-.* 
by  which  their  auihority  in  this  place  became  supreme. 
Surat  is  situated  on  the  confines  of  Guzerat,  about  20  mile* 
np  the  river Ta|)tv,  and  177  N.  of  Bombay. 

To  SURBA'TE,  V.  a.  [solbatir,  Fr.J  to  bruise  the  feet  with 
travelling.    To  fatigue ;  to  harass. 

ToSURCE'ASE,  (wre&se)  ».  n.  [snr  and  cesser,^  Fr.J  t« 
be  at  an  end  ;  to  stop,  to  cease  ;  to  be  no  longer '  in  being, 
use,  or  in  motion;  to  leave  off;  to  refrain.  _  Actively,  t« 
stop  ;  to  put  an  end  to.    Obsolete  in  the  active  sense.  •• 

SURCHA'IIGE,  *.  [swcliartre,  Fr.J  too  heavy  a  burden  ; 
an  overload  ;  char^i^.uaoit  rliarge  ;  more  than  cau  be  well 
borne. 

To  SURCHATlTxE,  v.  a.  [surcliar^er,  Fr.]  to  overload,  or 
load  with  more  than  a  persou  or  thing  can  bear ;  to  over- 
charge ;  to  overburden. 

SURCHA'RGER,  *.  one  that  oTerhurdcus. 

SURCI'NGLE.  s.  [from  mr,  Fr.  and  cinguJum,  a  girdle, 
Lat.]  a  girth  with  which  a  burden  is  bound  on  a  horse  ;  ti(|^ 
girdle  or  band  of  a  cassock.  ^ 

SURCLE,  (ifirH)  s.  [from  nxevtut,  Lat.]  a  shoot  pr  twig* 
8  sucker. 

SU'RCOAT,  (rilr*«)  t.  a  coat  to  be  worn  over  the  othec 
clothes  ;  a  great  coat ;  an  outward  garment. 

SURCULATION,  i.  [from  nurcidus,  a  shoot,  Lat.]  tlw 
get  of  pruning  or  lopping  trees. 
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_  St;'RCUL0U5,  •«.  [from  tureuhs,  a  "snoot,  Lat.]  fuH  of 
•hoots  or  sprigs. 

SURD,  «.  fsuriiM,  Lat.|  deaf ;  void  of  understanding ; 
not  perceived  bj'  the  ear  ;  unheard  ;  not  expressed  by  any 
term.  A  siirtircot,  in  mathematics,  is  a  square,  cubic,  or 
Hny  other  root,  which  cannot  be  perfectly  extracted  out  of 
n  rational  number.  Smds,  in  geometry,  are  lines  which 
have  not  any  common  measure  with  the  rational  line 
jfiven. 

•  SU'RDITY,  t.  [sur(fke,  Fr.  from  sardut,  deaf,  Lat.]  deaf- 
hess.;  dniuess;  stupidity. 

SfRE,  a.  \seure,  Fr.]  certain,  or  not  subject  either  to  fail 
•r  deceive ;  conlidcnt  beyond  (loiii)f ;  safe  from  doubt  oi 
danger  ;  firfii,  stable,  not  liable  to  decay  or  failure.  31  be 
tun,  is  used  adverbially  for  certainly. 

.SUREFOOTED,  a.  treading  firmly,  not  subject  tt« 
Stmnblinw. « 

SU'RI')LY,  ad.  certainly;  undoubtedly  ;  without  doubt ; 
firmly  ;  without  hazard. 

SU'REN  ESS,  f.  certainty  ;  firmness;  faithfulness. 

SU'RETISHIP,*.  ffromfKie/y]  the  state  or  othceof  one 
that  is  bound  for  another. 

_SU'RETY,  s.  \sureU,  Fr.]  certainty  or  freedom  from 
failure,  doubt,  or  mistake  ;  support ;  evidence  ;  confiruia- 
tion  ;  security  against  loss  or  damage ;  one  that  gives  se- 
curity or  is  bound  foranother ;  boudsinan,  bail,  hostage. 

SU'RFACE,  *.  [sur  andynce,  Fr.]  the  outside,  siiperticies, 
superfice. 

To  SU'RFEIT,  (smf^t)  V.  a.  [from  sur  and  falre,  Fr.J  to 
feed  with  excessive  meat  or  drink,  so  as  to  cause  sickness  ; 
to  cram  overmuch.  Neutcrly,  to  be  fed  to  sickness  or 
satiety. 

SU'RFEIT,  (surf  it)  s.  sickness  arising  from  i'-eding  or 
drinking  to  excess. 

SU'RFEI.TER,  J.  one  who  riots  ;  a  glutton. 

SURfiE,  s.  [from  smgo,  to  arise,  Lat. J  a  swelling  sea  ; 
a  wave  rolling  above  the  general  surface  of  the  water  ;  a 
billow. 

To  SURGE,  V.  n.  [from  mrgo,  to  rise,  Lat]  to  swell  or 
loll  in  waves. 

SURGEON,  see  Chirukgeon,  of  which  it  is  a  cor- 
niption. 

SU'RGERY,  s.  lf.:kir?irgta,  Lat.  from  cheir,  the  hand,  and 
ergao,  to  operate.  Or.)  an  art  that  teaches  the  cure  of  dis- 
eases by  manual  operations ;  a  room  set  apart  for  keeping 
the  instruments  of,  and'  perforramg  operations  by,  a 
aurgeon. 

SU'RGY,  a.  rising  in  billows.  "  The  nirgi/  mait,. ' 
Pope. 

SURINAM,  a  Coimtry  of  South. America,. in  Guiana, 
bounded  on  thoN.  by  the  AtlanticOcean,  on  the  E.  by  the 
river  Marawina,  on  the  S.  by  a  country  of  Indians,  and  on 
the  W.  by  the  river  Corentyn.  It  is  about  150  miles  in 
length,  and  60  in  breathy  and  abounds  in  fruits,  lish,  game, 
and  singular  animals  of  different  kinds.  The  soil  is,  in  ge- 
itcra),  extremely  fertile,  particularly  in  those  parts  which  are 
cultivated  by  European  industry,  producing  sugar,  cotton, 
tobacco,  indigo,  cocoa,  gums,  wood  for  dying,  &c.  The 
■woods  are  full  of  monkeys,  and  there  are  likewise  tigers, 
with  parrots,  scorpions,  serpents  of  an  amazing  size,  and  a 
great  variety  of  insects.  The  rivers  abound  with  alligators, 
and  in  Surinam  is  found  that  wonderful  tish,  the  torpedo. 
The  Whites,  or  Europeans,  in  Surinam,  who  reside  princi- 
pally in  Paramaribo,  the  chief  town,  arc  computed  at  about 
6000;  including  the  garrison  and  the  negroes,  at  about 
75,000.  In  1674,  this  settlement,  which  had  been  partly 
planle.d  by  the  English,  was  ceded  to  the  Dutch  by  king 
Charles  II.  in  exchange  for  the  province  of  New  York.  It  is 
now'in  possession  of  the  English. 

SU'RLILY,  ad.  morosely  j  crabbedly ;  angrily ;  in  a  surly 
Biapner. 

S.U'RLINESS,  *.  sourness  of  disposition  ;  moroseness. 

SURLY, a. [from  sur,  sour,  Sax.]  sour,  morose,  or  silently 
•Dgry;  rough;  uncivil. 
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To  SURMI'SE,  (surmize)  v.  a.  f^unniser,  Fr.J  to  suS' 
pbct,  or  imagine  without  certain  kuowiedge,  or  sutticieut 
grounds. 

SURMI'SE,  (ntrmize)  t.  \eurmise,  Fr.]  an  imperfect  no- 
tion ;  suspicion  ;  imagination  not  supported  by  knowledge. 
Synon.  Siu-mtse  is  imagination  in  general  without  sus- 
picion ;  suspicion  h  imagination  of  some  ill  without  proofs 
Tl>e  former  is  often  used  in  respect  to  things  good  in 
themselves  ;  the  latter,  never  but  with  regard  to  things  that 
are  ill. 

To  SURMOU'NT,*.  «.  hurmontir,  Fr.]  to  rise  above; 
to  conquer ;  to  overcome.     To  surpass  or  exceed. 

SURMOU'NTER,  s.  one  that  rises  above  another. 

SU'RNAME,  *.  J.ni»-«o»j,  Fr.J  the  name  which  a  person 
takes  from  his  family.  , 

To  SU'RNAME, ».  a.  [siirnommer,  Fr.J  to  name  by  an  ap- 
pellation added  to  the  original  one. 

To  SURPA'SS,  V.  a.  [sttrpasser,  Fr.J  to  excel,,  exceed,  or 
go  bevond  another  in  excellence. 

SURPASSING,  part,  excellent  in  a  liUfh  degree. 

SURPLICE,  s.  [surpelis,  or  surplis,  Fr.l  the  white  gar- 
nient  which  the  clergy  wear  when  they  read  prayers,  or  ad- 
minister the  sacrament. 

SURPLUS,  or  SURPLUSAGE,  *.  [sur  and  plus,  Fr.] 
what  is  more  or  remains  after  use  and  necessity  is  satisfied. 
Supernumerary  part ;  overplus;  remainder. 

SURPRl'SAL,  or  SURPRI'SE,  (surprizal,  or  surprize)  s. 
[surprise,  Fr.]  the  act  of  taking,  or  the  state  of  being  taken, 
unawares  ;  a  sudden  confusion  or  perplexity. 

To  SURPRI'SE,  (surprize)  V.  a.  [from  surpris,  Fr.]  to  take 
or  fall  upon  unawares  or  unexpectedly ;  to  astonish,  per- 
plex, or  confuse  by  something  wonderful  or  unexpected  ;  to 
lead  into  an  error. 

SURPRi'SING,  (surprising)  part.  a.  wonderful ;  strange  ; 
raisinor  wonder  or  concern. 

SURPRI'SINGLY, orf.  to  a  degree  that  raises  wonder; 
in  a  manner  that  raises  wonder. 

To  SURRENDER,  v.  a.  [surrendre,  old  Fr.  I  to  yield  or 
deliver  up  to  an  enemy;  to  resign  or  quit.  Neuterly,  to 
yield  or  give  up  to  the  power  of  an  adversary. 

SURRENDER,  or  SURRE'NDRY,  s.  theact  of  yielding 
or  resigning  to  another. 

SURUEFTION,  (surripshon)  s.  [(tom  turreptut,  Lat.J  the 
act  of  taking  unawares  ;  a  surprise. 

SURREPriTIOUS,  (surreptisMous)  a.  [surreplitius,  Lat.l 
done,  acquired,  or  produced  by  stealth,  fraud,  or  artifice. 

SURREPTITIOUSLY,  [sur/eptishiouslp) ad. fraudulently; 
falsely. 

To  SURROGATE,  v.  a.  [sttrrogo,  Lat.J  to  put  into  the 
place  of  another ;  to  depute. 

SURROGATE,  *.  a  deputy,  or  one  that  officiates  for 
another  ;  a  delegate  ;  a  substitute. 

To  SURROU'ND,  v.  a.  [sun-omkr,  Fr.]  to  inclose  or  en- 
compass on  ^11  sides  ;  to  environ. 

SU'RRY,  a  county  of  England,  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Middlesex  and  a  point  of  Buckinghamshire,  on  the  E.  by» 
Kent,  on  the  S'.  by  Sussex,  and  on  the  W.  by  Hampshiri; 
and  Berks.  Its  greatest  length  is  about  39  miles,  and  its 
breadth  2G.  It  is  divided  into  13  hundreds,  which  contain 
11  market  towns  (including  Southwark)  140  parishes,  650- ~ 
villages  and  hamlets,  and  about  3">,000  houses.  It  is  a 
healthj',  pleasant  country,  and  the  value  of  estates  in  it  has 
advanced  of  late  vears  beyond  any  other  part  of  England. 
The  soil  is  very  dlfi'erent  in  the  extreme  parts  from  that  in 
the  middle  ;  whence  it  has  been  compared  to  a  coarse  cloth 
with  a  fine  border :  for  the  edge  of  the  county  on  all  sides 
hag  a  rich  soil,  extremely  fruitful  in  corn  and  grass,  particu- 
larly in  Holmesclale,  and  on  the  N.  and  W.  parts  toward  the 
Thames ;  but  it  is  far  otherwise  in  the  heart  of  the  county, 
where  are  wide  tracts  of  sandy  ground  and  barren,  heath, 
and  in  some  places  are  long  ridges  of  hills,  with  warrens  of 
rabbits,  and  parks  for  deer.  This  county  produces  com,, 
box-wood,  walnuts,  liops,  and  fuller's  earth  ;  and  near  Dark- 
ing  grows  a  wild  bhtck  cherry,  of  nhich  a  very   pieasaut 
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«ine  is  made,  little  inferior  to  French  claret.  Tlic  manu- 
factures in  starch,  tobacco,  gunpowder,  paper,  vinegar,  ca- 
lico printing,  wax  bleaching,  6cc.  are  considerable.  The 
principal  rivers  besides  the  Tliames  (which  is  the  boundary 
of  ihis  couMfv  on  tlie  N.)  are  the  Mole,  Wey,  Wandle,  anil 
Loddon.  The  Lent  assizes  are  held  at  Kingston,  and  the 
suinnipr  assizes  at  Guildford  and  Crojdou  alternately. 

SUKSO'LID,  s.  in  Algebra,  the  fourth  multiplication  or 
power  of  any  number  whatever  taken  as  the  root.  Sursolut 
pi-olilem,  in  mathematics,  that  which  cannot  be  resolved  but 
by  curves  of  a  higher  nature  than  a  conic  section. 

SUllTOLi'T,  {turiaot)s.  £Fr.|  a  large  coatwxirn  over  all  the 
olhfT  clothing. 

To  SURVEY,  V.  a.  [ttureoir,  old,  Fr.]  to  overlook  or 
view  as  from  a  higher  place ;  to  oversee  :  to  view  as  examin- 
ing; to  look  into  the  strength  or  condition  of  buildings;  to 
measure  land. 

SUilVK'YING,  .s.  the  art  of  measurin-j  the  superficial 
contents  of  lands,  grounds,  fields,  &c.  by  the  help  of  proper 
instruments. 

SURVK'YOR,  *.  one  who  measures  land,  buildings,  or 
work  done  by  a  builder,  &c.  in  order  to  ascertain  the  value ; 
an  overseer;  one  that  oversees  or  superintends  any  large 
undertaking  ;  an  officer  of  the  excise. 

SURVE'VORSHIP,  s.  the  office  of  a  surveyor. 

.SURVl'VANCE,  /.  an  outlivinjsf  another. 

To  SURVrVE,  B.  n.  [suriivre,  tr.  from  sttper,  above  and 
tho,  to  live,  I^t.J  to  live  longer  than  another;  to  remain 
alive.    Actively,  to  outlive. 

SURVrVER,  orSURVrVOR,  s.  one  that  outlives,  or 
lives  longer  than,  another. 

SURvl'VORSHIP,  s.  the  state,  condition,  or  circum- 
stances of  a  survivor. 

SUSCE'PriBLK,  a.  [susceptible,  Fr.J  capable  of  admitting 
or  receiving  anv  impression. 

SUSCE'PriBLENESS,  or  SUSCEPTlBrLITY,  /.  the 
quality  of  being  capable  to  admit  or  receive  any  impression 
or  form. 

SUSCE'PTION,  {sussepshSn)  s.  f  from  fiiseipio,  to  take,  Lat.] 
the  act  of  taking. 

SUSCI'PIENCY,  *. reception;  admission. 

To  SU'SCITATE,  v.  a.  [sutcito,  Lat.]  to  qvncken  ;  to 
rouse;  to  excite  ;  to  provoke;  to  stir  up  ;  to  incite. 

SUSCITA'TION,  ».  [susci'.ation,  Fr.J  the  act  of  quicken- 
iug  or  exciting. 

To  SUSPECT,  V.  a.  [suspicio,  Lat.]  to  imagine  some- 
thing unknown  with  a  degree  of  fear  and  jealousy  ;  to  ima- 
gine or  think  guilty  or  bad  without  proof;  to  hold  as  uncer- 
tain. NeuterTy,  to  imagine  a  person  guilty  of  some  crime 
without  proof. 

SUSPE'CFFUL,  a.  ready  to  mistrust;  full  of  jealousy  or 
suspicion. 

To  SUSPE'ND,  V.  a.  \sitspemh-e,  Fr.  nispendo,  Laf.l  to 
bang;  to  make  to  hang  by  any  thing;  to  make  deviendeut 
upon;  to  inte'rrupt  or  stop  ;  delay  ;  to  debar  from  the 
execution  of  an  office  for  a  certain  time. 

SUSPENDED,  part.  a.  hung  by  any  thing ;  debarred  from 
exercising  an  office,  or  receiving  the  salary,  for  a  certain 
time,  or  during  pleasure. 

SUSPE'NSE,  s.  [susvens,  Fr.J  uncertainty ;  irresolu- 
tion. Theactof  withholding  the  determination  of  the  judg- 
ment ;  deprivation  for  a  time ;  a  stop  in  the  midst  of  two 
opposites. 

SUSPE'NSION,  {mspensJwn)  s.  [Tr.  from  tuspend»,  to  sus- 
pend, Lat.]  the  act  of^  making  to  hang  or  depend  on  any 
thing;  the  act  of  delaying;  interruption.  The  act  of  wilh- 
liolding  the  determination  of  the  judgment ;  the  state  of  a 
person  who  is  deprived  of  an  exercise  of  an  office  for  a 
time. 

SUSPI'CION,  {siitpishUn)  s.  [suspicion,  Fr.  suspicio,  Lat.J 
the  act  of  imagining  ill  without  proof;  jealousy  ;  distrust ; 
diffidence. 

SU.SPl'CIOUS,  (siispishious)  a.  [sttspiciosus,  from  tiispicio,  to 
fuspect,  Lat-j  inclined  to  huagiue  ill  >^itbout  proof)  used  ia 
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a   bad  sense.    Liable  to  suspicion,   or  giving  reason    to 
imagine  ii\. 

SUSPl'CIOUSLY,  {suspisAiousIy)  ad.  distrustfully  ;  jea- 
lously. 

SbSPl'CIOUSNESS,  {siispishoumess)  s.  jealousv  ;  dis- 
trust. 

SUSPl'RAL,  *.  [soApirail,  Fr.]  a  conveyance  of  water  under 
ground  ;  a  vent,  or  breathing-hole  ;  an  air-hole. 

SUSPIRATION,  f.  [suspiratio,  from  siili,  under  and  spiya 
to  breathe,  Lat.J  sigh  ;  act  of  fetching  the  breath  deep.       ' 

To  SUSPl'xlE,  V.  n.\siitpiro,L-dt.l  to  sigh,  or  fetch  the 
breath  deep. 

SUSSEX,  p.n  English  county,  80  miles  in  length,  and  24 
in  breadth  ;  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  British  channel ;  on 
the  W.  by  Hampshire  ;  on  the  N.  by  Surry  ;  and  on  the  E. 
by  Kent.  It  contains  312  parishes,  17  market-towns,  and 
sends  20  members  to  parliament.  The  air  is  of\en  thick  and 
fugKJ'i  l-'ut  not  unvvliolesome,  unless  it  be  in  the  low  marshy 
lands.  The  soil  in  the  middle  is  rich  and  fruitful,  which 
renders  the  roads  deep  and  dirty  in  the  winter.  It  is  more 
woody  towards  Kent,  aud  has  several  iron  mines.  The  sea- 
coast  is  high  and  chalky,  being  called  the  Downs,  but  the 
sea-shore  is  full  of  banks  of  sands  and  rocks.  The  chief  rivers 
are  the  Arun  and  the  Rother,  besides  some  small  streams 
which  fall  into  the  sea.  Chichester  is  the  capital  town.  It 
gives  title  of  earl  to  the  Yelverton  family. 

To  SUSTAIN,  V.  a.  [soitstetiir,  Fr.  sustineo,  from  sub,  under 
and  tmeo,  to  hold,  Lat.]  to  bear,  prop,  or  hold  up ;  to 
support  or  keep  from  sinking  under  evil;  to  help,  relieve, 
or  assist;  to  maintain  or  keep;  to  bear  without  yielding  ; 
to  endj-tre  ;■  to  suffer. 

SO'Sl'ENANCE,  s.  [soustenance,  Fr.]  nourishment;  main- 
tenance ;  food;  any  thing  that  supports  nature. 

SUSTENTATION,  *.lFr.  from  s^iste^ito,  to  sustain,  Lat.J 
support  from  falling.    Maintenance. 

To  SUSU'RRATE,  v.  n.  [susurro,  Lat.J  to  whisper  or 
speak  low. 

SUSURRATION,  *.  the  act  of  whispering,  or  speaking 
low  :  a  whisper. 

SUTE,  s.  [suit,  Fr.J  sort.  "  They  are  not  of  one  firfe." 
Hook. 

SUTHERLAND,  a  shire  of  Scotland,  bounded  on  the  E. 
by  the  German  Ocean  ;  on  the  S.  by  the  shire  of  Ross ;  and 
on  the  W.  and  N.  by  Strathnaver  and  Caithness.  It  is  a 
mountainous  country,  aud  sends  one  member  to  parlia- 
ment. 

SUTLER,  s.  [sudlei;  Tent-  soeteler,  Belg.J  one  who  sells 
liquors  and  provisions  in  a  camp,  barracks,  or  carrison. 

SUTTON  CO'LFIELD,  a  small  town  of  Warwickshire. 
24  miles  N.  W.  of  Warwick,  and  111  N.  W.  of  London. 
Market  on  Monday. 

SUTURE,  s.  [Fr.  from  ««o,  to  sew,  Lat.J  a  particular 
manner  of  sewing  wounds.  In  anatouiy,-a  pavacular  articu- 
lation of  bones,  wherein  they  lock  into  each  other,  like  the 
teeth  of  two  saws,  as  in  the  head. 

SWAU,  (a.  is  pron.  broad  in  this  word,  and  its  two  follow- 
ing derivatives)  s.  [swabb,  Svved.J  a  kind  of  mop  used  in  wash- 
ing floors. 

To  SWAB,  V.  a,  [swebban.  Sax.  See  the  noun]  to  clean 
with  a  mop. 

S'jrVA'BBER,  s.  a  person  who  cleans  or  washes  the  deck  of 
a  ship.     A  sea  word. 

To  SWA'DDLE,  {snadi)  v.  a.  [swedan.  Sax. J  to  swathe, 
or  l-jind  in  clothes,  generally  used  for  the  dress  of  new-born 
infants.     Figuratively,  to  beat  or  cudgel. 

SWA'DDLINtiBAND,      SWA'DDLINGCLOTII,     or 

SWA'DDLINGCLOUT,  *.  cloth  wrapped  round  a  new- 
born child. 

SWAFFIIAM,  a  large,  well-built  town  of  Norfolk,  seat«d 
ouahill,  34  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Newmarket,  and  94  N.  E.  of 
London.    Market  on  Saturday. 

To  SWAG,  V.  11.  [tweigia,  Isl.]  to  sink,  or  hang  dowa 
by  Its  weight;  to  waddle,  orsbake  from  side  to  side. 
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To  SWAGE,  V.  a.  [from  aimage\  lo  ease ;  to  mitigate ;  to 
soften  ;  to  appi-ase  ;  to  assuage. 

To  SWA'GGER,  {fwag-er)  v.  n.  \siL-e^an,  Sax.]  to  blus- 
ter, or  be  noisily  proud  ;iud  iusoienf ;  to  bidiy  ;  to  Doast ;  to 
lieclor;  to  domineer;  to  cracii  ;  to  vaunt. 

SWA'GG  EREll,  iswSgcrnr)  i.  a  blusterer ;  a  noisy,  proud, 
and  insolent  person. 

SWAIN,  s.  \snein.  Sax.  and  Run.J  a  young  man  ;  a  coun- 
try person  or  shepherd  ;  a  hind  ;  a  peasant. 

SWAINMOTE,  s.  [sivainnwtits,  law  Lat.J  a  court  touch- 
in{f  matters  of  the  forests,  kept  by  the  charter  of  tlie  forest 
thrice  in  the  year.  This  court  oi  swainmote  is  as  incident  to 
a  forest,  as  the  court  of  piepowder  is  to  a  fair.  The  swain- 
mote is  a  court  of  freeholders  within  the  forest. 

To  SWALE,  or  SWEAL,  {sweel)  v.  a.  [swdan,  to  kindle, 
Sax.l  to  waste,  or  blaze  away  ;  to  melt. 

SWA'LLET,  s.  among  the  tiu-miners,  water  breaking  in 
upon  tliem  at  their  work. 

To  SWA'LLOW,  (ff.  pron.  broad,  as  in  all)  v.  a.  [swelgan, 
Sax.  swelgen,  Belg.J  to  takedown  the  throat ;  to  receive  with- 
out examination  ;  to  absorb  or  suck  in  ;  to  engulf;  to  de- 
vour; to  be  lost  in  any  thing.  To  engross,  used  with  up. 
Synon.  Stoallow  andgii/p  are  more  nearly  synonymous  in 
the  literal  than  the  figurative  sense  ;  yet,  even  in  that,  they 
will  admit  of  some  distinction.     We  ^uip,  in  order  to  swallov). 

This,  however,  is  not  the  only  difterence.  By  swal/oiving, 
we  understand  taking  down  the  throat  simply;  by  ffttlpin^, 
we  mean  sucking  down  eagerly,  or  without  intermission. 
— With  respect  to  eating,  swallowing  carries  in  its  idea 
the  act  of  chewing  ;  gulping  does  not. — In  the  figurative 
sense,  g-7(//)ino- rather  implies  a  difficulty  in  twallmiiing. 

SWA'LLOW,  (a.  pron.  broad)  s.  the  throat  ;  the  gullet ; 
a  bird  of  passage,  well  known ;  a  whirlpool ;  a  gulf ;  a 
vortex. 

SWALLOWTAIL,  s.  the  shining  willow. 
•   SWA'LLOWWORT,  s.  asclcpia  ;  a  plant. 

SWAM,  preter.  of  Swim. 

SWAMP,  (a.  pron.  broad)  s.  \swamme,  Belg.  swammt, 
Goth,  swam.  Sax.  snamm,  Isl.  suomp,  Dan.  swamp,  Swed.  |  a 
bog,  or  marshy  place,  so  called  in  America ;  a  fen. 

SWA'MPY,  a.  abounding  with  swamps  or  bogs. 

SW.AN,  (a.  pron.  broad)  s.  \swttn,  Sax.  swaen,  Belg.  titan, 
Dan.]  a  large  water  fowl,  with  a  long  neck,  and  remarkably 
white  excepting  when  it  is  young. 

SWA'NSEY,  or  Abertaw,  a  large,  clean,  well-bnilt, 
and  populous  town  of  Glamorganshire,  containin";  an  old 
castle,  2  churches,  and  about  400  houses,  with  broad,  paved 
streets.  It  exports  great  quantities  of  coals  to  Ireland  and 
the  southern  coast  of  England ;  it  has  also  great  correspon- 
dence with  Bristol  and  Worcester  for  grocery,  and  other 
shop  goods.  Here  are  potteries,  and  considerable  works 
for  the  smelting  of  copper  and  lead  ore.  Many  ships  have 
been  built  here,  and  it  is  resorted  to  for  sea-bathing.  It  is 
situated  on  a  bay  of  the  Bristol  Channel,  to  which  it  gives 
name,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tawy,  which  here  forms  a 
good  harbour,  24  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Cowbridge,  and  305  W. 
of  London.    Markets  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 

SWA'NSKIN,  s.  a  kind  of  soft  flannel. 
■    SWAP,  ad.  \ad  suipa,  Isl.]  hastily  ;  at  once.    A  low  word. 

To  SWAP,  i>.  a.  See  Swop. 

SWARD,  (a  pron.  broad)  *.  [sward,  Swed.]  the  skin  of 
bacon.    Thesurfaceof  the  ground. 

SWARM,  (a  pron.  broad)  s.  [swearm.  Sax.  swerm,  Belg.] 
a  greatbody  ornumber  of  bees,  or  other  animals;  a  crowd; 
a  mulritude. 

To  SWA  RM,  V.  n.  [ttreai-num,  Sax.  swermen,  Belg.J  to  rise 
in  a  bo<ly,  to  quit  the  hive,  applied  to  bees.  To  appear 
in  multitudes ;  to  be  thronged  ;  to  be  over-crowded,  or 
over-run. 

SWART,  or  SWARTH,  (the  a  pron.  broad  in  this  word, 
and  its  two  following  derivatives)  a.  \sweart.  Sax.  swart, 
Belg.]  blackish  ;  dusky;  darkly  brown;  .tawny;  gloomy, 
«r  malignant. 
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SWA'RTHINESS,  t.  blackishiiess  ;  tawniness  ;  gloomi- 
ness. 

SWARTHY,  a.  dark  of  complexion;  black;  tawny. 
To  SWASH,  V.  n.  to  make  a  great  clutter  or  noise.    A 
cant  word. 

SWATH,  s.  [swade,  Belg.]  a  line  of  grass  cut  down  by  « 
mower;  acontinued  quantity.  A  band  or  fillet,  from  j«WaH, 
to  hind,  Sax. 

To  SWATHE,  V.  a.  [swedan.  Sax.]  to  bind,  as  a  child  it, 
with  bands  orrollers. 

To  SWA  Y,  V.  a.  [scliwebcn,  to  move,  Teut.]  to  move  io  the 
hand ;  to  wielcjfer  manage  by  the  hand  with  ease  ;  to  bias,  or 
force  more  to  one  side  than  the  other  ;  to  govern  ;  to  rule  ; 
to  overpower;  to  influence.  Neiiterly,  to  hang  heavy; 
to  be  drawn  by  weight ;  to  have  weight  or  influence  ;  to 
govern. 

SW.AY,  s,  the  swing  or  sweep  of  a  weapon  ;  any  thing 
moving  with  bulk  and  power;  power,  rule,  or  dominion; 
influence  or  direction. 

To  SWEAR,  (twcre)  V.  n.  preter.  swore  or  sware,  part. 
pass  sivom  ;  \swaran,  Goth,  swerian.  Sax.  sweeren,  Belg.J  to 
call  some  superior  power  to  witness  the  truth  of  what  a  per- 
son says ;  to  declare,  promise,  or  give  in  evidence  on  oath  ; 
to  make  use  of  the  name  of  God  profanely.  Actively, 
to  put  to  an  oath  ;  to  declare  on  oath  ;  to  obtest  by 
an  oath. 

SWE'ARER,  (iwerer)  i,  one  who  profanes  the  name  of 
God  ;  one  who  wantonly,  and  in  common  discourse,  makes 
use  of  oaths. 

SWEAT,  {swet)  s.  \sweat.  Sax.  sweet,  Belg.J  a  sensible 
moisture,  issuing  out  of  the  pores  of  animals;  labour;  toil; 
drudgery;  evaporation  of  m.oisture  ;  exudation. 

To  SWEAT,  (sK'ti)  V.  n.  preter.  swet  or  sweated,  part, 
pass,  sweaten  ;  to  have  the  skm  covered  with  moisture  by 
heat,  labour,  or  medicines.  Figuratively,  to  toil  or  labour 
hard  ;  to  emit  moisture.  Actively,  to  emit  as  sweat. 
SWE'ATER.s.  one  that  sweats,  or  makes  to  sweat. 
SWE'ATINESS,  (swetiness)  s.  the  quality  of  abounding 
with  sweat. 

SWE'ATY,  {swety)  a.  covered  with  sweat ;  wet  with  sweat ; 
consisting  of  sweat  ;  toilsome  ;  laborious. 

SWE'DEN,  a  large  kingdom  in  the  N.  part  of  Europe  ; 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Danish  Lapland,  and  the  ocean  ;  oa 
the  S.  by  the  Baltic  sea,  and  the  Gulf  of  Finland  ;  and  on 
the  W.  by  Norway,  the  Sound,  and  the  Categate  ;  being 
about  800  miles  in  length,  from  N.  to  S.  and  3.50  in  breadth 
from  E.  to  W.  It  is  divided  into  Proper  Sweden,  Gothland, 
Northland,  Finland,  and  Lapland.  It  was  antiently  called 
Scandinavia,  or  at  least  it  is  part  of  the  country  of  that  name. 
We  may  easily  conceive  that  the  climate  is  not  every 
where  the  same  ;  for  on  the  side  of  Muscovy,  the  longest 
day  is  18  hours,  36  minutes ;  but  farther  towards  the  N.  and 
near  the  Pole,  there  is  continual  day  and  continual  night  for 
several  weeks  successively.  In  the  province  in  which  Stock- 
holm is  seated,  the  spring  and  autumn  is  scarce  to  be  per- 
ceived, for  the  winter  continues  9  months,  and  the  summer 
during  the  remaining  three.  In  winter  the  cold  is  excessive, 
andjn  summer  the  heat  is  almost  insupportable,  the  air  bein^  - 
serene  at  that  time.  Notwithstanding  this  the  Swedes  live 
a  long  while  ;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  ten  people  at 
the  same  table,  whose  ages  make  up  1000  years.  Those 
places  that  are  fit  for  cultivation  have  scarce  a  foot  of  good 
earth  ;  for  below  it  is  all  gravel  ;  for  which  reason  they  till 
the  ground  with  a  single  ox,  and  one  servant  may  readily 
manage  the  plough.  All  their  rocks  are  quite  covered  with 
flowers  inthe  summertime,  and  their  gardens  have  plenty  of 
fruits.  The  trees  are  early  in  blossoming,  because  the  soil  is 
fat  and  sulphureous,  which  contributes  greatly  to  the  vegeta- 
tion of  plants  ;  but  yet  the  apples,  pears,  cherries,  apricots, 
melons,  and  grapes,'  have  not  so  good  a  taste  as  in  the  more 
southern  countries.  Theirdomesticanimalsare  horses, cows, 
hogs,  goat£,  slieep.  With  regard  to  the  wild  beasts,  there 
are  bears,  wolves,  [foxes,  wild  cats,  and  squirrels.    There 
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are  also  elks  ami  rein  deer.  Tliev  have  plenty  of  partriiljjcs, 
Woodcocks,  falcons.  iVc.  Tl)e»iiver  mines  Hre200  varits  in 
«lcplli  ;  luitt  llKiiijj'li  lliey  arericii,  yet  iho  people  who  work 
them  hav^  scarce  uliercwilh  lo  sulisist,  wlien  the  king's  du- 
nVs  nre  paid.  The  mines  of  copper  are  exceedingly  good, 
tiioiii,'h  notsoproducliveasfornierly;  likewise  tlie iron  mines 
yield  a  great  (leal  of  iron.  The  merchandises,  which  the 
Swedes  supply  foreigners  with,  are  boards,  gunpowder, 
liallier,  iron,  copper,  taHow,  skins,  pitch,  rosin,  masts,  and 
ull  sorts  of  wouden  utensils  ;  and  on  the  contrary,  th^  are 
obliged  to  purchase  salt,  brandy,  wine,  linen  cloth,  stuffs,  to- 
bacco, sugar,  spice,  and  paper.  The  inhabitants  are  of  a 
robust  constitution,  and  able  to  sustain  the  hardest  lalwur. 
They  are  much  more  polished  than  wiiat  they  were  ;  and 
have  several  public  schools  and  colleges,  where  arts  and  sci- 
ences are  taught.  Their  houses  are  generally  of  wood,  with 
very  little  art  ia  their  construction.  The  roofs  are  covered 
with  turf  on  which  their  goats  often  feed.  There  isnocoiui- 
tr\'  in  the  world  where  the  women  do  so  much  work  ;  for 
fliey  till  the  ground,  thrash  the  corn,  and  row  the  boats  on 
the'sea.  Sweden  was  formerly  an  elective  monarchy,  and  af- 
terwards the  most  limited  one  iu  Europe,  fill  August  21, 1772, 
when,  by  a  very  extraordinary  revohilion,  the  late  king 
gained  tlie  most  essential  royal  prerogatives,  without,  how- 
ever, being  an  absolute  monarch.  Tliis  prince  was  assassi- 
nated March  16,  1792,  leaving  his  son  Gustavus  heir,  and 
liis  brother,  the  duke  of  Sudermania,  regent  of  the  kingdom  : 
but  early  in  1809  Gustavus  was  deposed,  and  the  duke  of 
Sudermania  chosen  king  on  the  5th  of  June  following.  How- 
ever, the  succession  has  now  devolved  on  a  Frenchman!  Ber- 
tiadolte,  prince  ofPonte  Corvo,  having  been  chosen  crown 
prince  by  the  diet,  on  June  26,  1810,  in  the  room  of  Aii- 
gustenhevg,  who  died  suddenly  while  reviewing  his  troops. 
The  inhabitants  are  computed  at  3,000,000.  The  established 
religion  is  the  Lutheran,  and  it  is  said  they  will  not  tolerate 
any  other  in  tlie  kingdom.  They  have  1  archbishop,  and  7  bi- 
shops, besides  6  superintendants.  The  capital  is  Stockholm. 

ToSWKEP, ».  a.  preter.  and  part.  p?iss.  swept ;  \swapiin. 
Sax.  I  to  clean  or  drive  away  with  a  broom  or  besom  ;  to  trail 
along  the  ground  ;  to  carry  with  pomp  ;  to  pass  over  with 
qtdckness ;  lo  rub  over  ;  to  strike  with  a  long  stroke.  Neu- 
terly.  to  pass  with  violence  or  swiftness  ;  to  pass  with  pomp 
ura  flowing  train  ;  to  pass  with  an  equal  motion  ;  to  move 
>viih  a  ton?  stroke  or  reach. 

SWfcKF,  *.  the  act  of  cleaning  with  a  broom  or  besom  ; 
the  compass  of  any  violent  or  continued  motion  ;  violent  de- 
struction ;  the  direction  of  any  motion  not  rectilinear. 

SWEl-ypER,*.  one  who  sweeps. 

SWKX'PINGS,  s.  that  which  is  swept  away. 

SWKET,  a.  [sitete,  Sax.]  pleasing  to  any  of  the  senses  ; 
of  an  apeeable  taste,  as  sngar,  &c.  fragrant  to  the  smell, 
figuratively,  charming,  grateful,  or  pleasing  ;  soft  ;  mild  ; 
gentle ;  not  salt ;  not  sour  ;  not  stale.  Kind,  or  good,  ap- 
plied to  temper.  To  be  sweet  upon,  to  be  amorously  fond  of. 

SWEETBREAD,  {sweithrcd)  s.  the  pancreas  of  the  calf. 
•'■>  SWEETBRIAR,  s.  a  fragrant  shrub. 

SWERTCrCELY,  s.  a  plant  called  also  myrrhus. 

ToSWEE'TEN, «.  a.  to  make  sweet,  mild,  kind,  less  pain- 
ful, more  grateful,  or  more  delicate  ;  to  palliate  ;  to  recon- 
cile; to  edulcorate.    Neuterly,  to  grow  sweet. 

SWEETENER,"*,  one  that  pallintes;  that  which  con- 
letnperatt's  acrimonies. 

S  W  E  E'TH  I'j  ART,  (sireet/idri)  s.  a  suitor,  lover,  or  mistress. 

SW  EETISH,  a.  somewhat  sweet. 

SWEE'TLY,  ml.  in  a  sweet  manner ;  with  sweetness. 

SWEE'TM  EAT,  [swe'umeet)  s.  fruit  preserved  in  sugar. 

SWEETNESS,  t.  the  quality  of  being  sweet  in  any  of  its 
senses. 

SWEETWTLLIAM,  «.  a  garden  plant.  The  wdd  child- 
ing  sweetwilliani  is  a  species  of  pink. 

SWKE,TW1  LLOW,  s.  the  Dutch  myrtle,  or  gale. 

To  SWELL,  V.  n.  part.  pass,  siinlkn  ;  \sweUan,  Sax.  sieel- 
kn,  Bclg.J  to  grow  bigger  by  extension  of  pans  ;  to  groxf 
turgid;  to  tumefy;  to  protuberate ;  to  look  big;  tobectated. 


or  rise  into  arrog;'.nce  ;  to  be  exasperated.    Ac  lively,  to 
cause  lorise,  or  lo  make  tumid  ;  to  aggravate  or  heighten; 
to  raise  to  arrogance. 
SWELL,  s.wu  increase  of  bulk. 

SWE'LLING,  s.  a  tuuior ;  any  thing  grown  bigger  by 
extension. , 

To  SWE'LTER,  v.  n.  [perhaps  corrupted  from  snJtrif]  to 
be  pained,  or  made  uneasy,  by  heat.    Actively,  to  parch,  or 
dry  up  with  heat. 
SWE'LTRY,  a.  sultry  ;  suffocflting  with  heat. 
SWEPT,  participle  and  preler.  of  Sw  eep. 
To  SWERVE,  V.  n.  \sue7ven,  Sax.  and  Belg.]  to  wTinder, 
to  rove  ;  to  deviate  or  depart  from  rule,  custom,  reason,  or 
duty  ;  to  ply  or  bend. 

SVVIFT,  a.  [swift.  Sax.]  moving  far  in  a  short  time  ; 
speedy  ;  quick  ;  nimble  ;  ready  ;  fleet ;  rapid. 
SWIFT,  s.  a  bird  like  a  swallow  ;  a  martin. 
SWl'FTLy,  ad.  quickly  ;    speedily;  nimbly  ;  rapidly  ; 
fleetly;  with  celerity  ;  with  velocity  ;  with  dispatch. 

SWI'FTNESS,  *.  velocity  ;  nimbleuess  ;  quickness  ;  dis- 
patch ;  celerity  ;  rapidity  ;  speed. 
To  SWIG,  V.  71.  [swiga,  Isl.l  to  drink  by  large  draughls. 
To  SWILL,  V.  a.  \swilgan,  Sax.]  to  drink  in  a  luxurious  and 
gross  manner  ;  to  wash  or  drench  ;  to  inebriate. 
SWILL,  s.  drink  immoderately  or  luxuriously  poured  down. 
SWILLER,  s.  a  luxurious  drinker. 

To  SWIM,  v.n.  preter.  tivam,  sworn,  or  swum  ;  [summan, 
SAX.swemmeii,  Belg. J  to  float  or  move  on  the  water  without 
sinking;  to  be  conveyed  by  the  stream  ;  to  move  on  or  in 
the  water  by  the  action  of  the  limbs  ;  to  be  floated  ;  to  flow 
in  any  thing,  or  to  have  'abundance ;  to  be  dizxy,  or  have 
a  sensation  of  a  swimming  or  vertigo  iu  the  head  ;  to  glide 
or  flow  with  an  easy  or  smooth  motion.  Actively,  to  pass 
by  swimming. 

SWIWM,  *.  the  bladder  of  fishes,  by  which  they  are  sup- 
ported in  the  water. 

SWI'MMER,  *.  one  who 'swims.  In  farriery,  the  swim- 
mer is  situated  in  the  fore- legs  of  a  horse,  above  the  knees, 
and  upon  the  inside,  and  almost  upon  the  back  parts  of  the 
hind-legs,  a  little  below  the  hams  :  this  part  is  without  hair, 
and  resembles  a  piece  of  hard  dry  horn. 

SWI'MMIXGLY,  ad.  smoothly  ;  prosperously.  A  low 
word. 

SWITS^DON,  a  town  of  Wiltshire,  seated  at  the  top  of  a 
hill,  near  a  rich  vale,  28  miles  N.  of  Salisbury,  and  83  W.  of 
London.    Market  on  Monday. 

SWINE,  s.  [swin.  Sax.  swun,  Belg.j  a  hog  or  pig  ,  a  num- 
ber of  hogs,  either  sows  or  uoars. 

SWINEFLEET,  a  town  in  the  W.  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
seated  on  the  Ouse,  to  the  E.  of  Snath.  Market  on 
Thursday. 
SWI'NEHERD,  *.  a  keeper  or  feeder  of  swine. 
SWI  NERTON.a  town  of  Staffordshire,  seated  in  the  part 
of  the  county  most  free  from  waters,  mines,  and  woods,  a 
little  to  the  W.  of  Stone.    Market  and  fair  disused. 

SWI'NESTONE,  s.  in  mineralogy,  a  sort  of  fetid  stone, 
compounded  of  sulphur  and  carbonate  of  lime. 

To  SWING,  B.  «.  preter.  fuang-,  swung;  [raiw^ffn.  Sax.] 
to  make  a  thing  that  is  suspended  move  backwards  and  for 
wards;  to  whirl  round  in  llieair;  to  wave  loosely.  Neu- 
terly, to  wave  to  and  fro,  hanging  loosely  ;  to  vibrate. 

SWING,  s.  the  ruotion  of  any  thing  hanging  loosely  ;  x 
line  on  which  any  thing  hangs  loose  ;  the  influence  or  force 
of  a  body  put  into  motion  ;  a  course,  or  luiresl  rained  liberty, 
or  tendency. 

To  SWINGE,  (g  soft)  V.  a.  [swi7igan.  Sax.]  to  whip  ;    to 
punish;  to  hastiiiade. 
.SWrN01NG,(fi-  soft)(i.  great  orhiige.     A  low  word. 
To  SWTNGLE,  (uriugl)  v.  n.  to  dangle  ;  to  wave  han;;- 
ing ;  to  swing  in  plcisure- 

SWI'NISH,  a.  likea  swine;  hoggish;  filthy;  nasty;  stu. 
pid  ;  gross  ;  brutish. 
SWINK,  s.  [suinc,Sa\.\  Tabour  ;  drudgery.    ObsoIete.^ 
SWITCH,  f.  a  small  flexible  t-wig. 
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To  SWITCH,  ».  «.  to  lasli  with  a  switcli ;  to  jerk. 
SWITZEKLANU,  or  Swtsserland,  a  large  country 
of  Eiivope;  bounded  on  tiie  E.  by  the  Tyrol,  on  the  W.  by 
file  Franche  Compte ;  on  the  N.  by  Sunlgaw,  the  lilack  Fo- 
rest, and  a  part  ol'Suabia  ;  and  on  the  S.  by  Savoy,  the  Mi- 
juut'se,  and  the  late  Venetian  provinces  of  Bergamasco  and 
Bresciano.  It  is  about  226  miles  in  length,  aud  83  in  breadth, 
and  separated  from  the  adjacent  countriesbv  high  mountains, 
most  of  which  are  covered  witli  snow.  There  are  a  great 
number  of  lakes  and  rivers,  and  some  very  fertile  plains, 
■which  plentifully  afford  the  necessaries  of  life.  It  is  divided 
into  13  cantons,  without  comprehending  their  allies.namely, 
Lucern,  Uri,  Scliweitz,  Underwald,  Zug,  Friburg,  Soleure, 
which  are  Catholics.  The  Protestant  cantons  are  Zurich, 
Berne,  Basle,  and  SchafFhausen.  Glaris  and  Appenzell  con- 
tain both  religions.  About  the  year  1300,  the  emperor  Albert 
appointed  them  an  Austrian  governor,  one  Griesler,  who, 
in  tiie  wantonness  of  tyranny,  ordered  the  natives  to  reve- 
rence liis  hat  set  upona  pole  ;  which  being  with  a  proper  spi- 
rit refused  by  one  William  Tell,  a  noted  marksman  with  a 
crossbow,  he  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged,  if  he  did  not,  at  a 
certain  distance,shoot  an  apple  from  the  head  of  his  own  son. 
Tell  hit  the  apple  with  one  of  two  short  arrows,  or  bolls, 
which  he  haci  provided ;  and,  being  asked  what  the  other 
was  intended  for,  he  answered,  "  for  the  tyrant's  heart,  if  I 
had  killed  my  son."  He  was  ordered  to  prison,  but  escaped, 
and, with  some  others,brought  about  a  revolution,  which  pro- 
duced the  several  independent  states  of  the  Helvetic  nation. 
The  mountains  of  Switzerland,  commonly  called  the  Alps, 
are  alongchaiuof  mountains,  which  begin  at  the  Mediterra- 
nean sea,  and  extend  to  the  Adriatic ;  aiid  if  it  were  possible 
for  a  man  to  travel  from  one  to  the  other,  his  journey  would 
be  about  500  miles.  The  principal  lakes  are  those  of  Con- 
stance, Geneva, Lucern,  Zurich.and  Neuf  Chatel.  The  most 
considerable  rivers  are  the  Rhine,  the  Rhone,  the  Aar,  the 
Rues,  and  the  Inu.  The  principal  riches  of  Switzerland  con- 
sist of  excellent  pastures,  in  which  they  breed  and  fatten  their 
cattle.  The  inhabitants  are  all  strong  robust  men,  for  which 
reason  they  have  been  generally  chosen  by  several  nations  for 
the  military  service.  The  women  are  tolerably  handsome, 
have  many  good  qualities.and  are  generally  very  industrious. 
The  peasants  retain  their  old  manner  of  dress.and  are  content 
to  live  upon  milk,  butter,and  cheese.  The  manufactures  of 
Switzerland  are  considerable  in  linen,  silk,  cotton,antl  wool- 
len, leather,  hats,  gloves,  paper,  pottery,  clocks,  watches, 
h:irdware,toys,&c.  besides  which  they  export  butter,cheese, 
cattle,  sheep,  horses,  and  some  wine.  The  imports  are  prin- 
cipally grain,  hemp,  flax,  wine,  salt,  and  some  manufactures. 
'J  he  iidiabitants  are  estimated  at  2,000,000. 

SWrVEL,  t.  something  fixed  in  anotiier  body  so  as  to 
turn  round  in  it ;  a  small  cannon  mounted  on  ships  so  as  to 
point  any  way. 

SWO'uBER,  *.  four  cards  at  whist,  which  are  entitled  to 
stakes.    See  Swabbeu. 

SWO'LLEN,  or  SWOLN,  part.  pass,  of  Swell. 

To  SWOON,  V.  n.  [aswunan,  Sax.]  to  suffer  a  suspension 
ofriiouglit  and  sensation;  to  faint  or  fall  into  a  fit. 

SWOON,  3.  [sw»ng,  Sax.j  a  fainting  fit;  a  lipothymy ;  a 
syncope. 

To  SWOOP,  V.  a.  [perhaps  formed  from  the  sound  J  to 
fall  or  dart  at  once  on  its  prey  ;  to  prey  upon ;  to  catch 
up. 

SWOOP,  s.  a  fall  of  a  bird  of  prey  upon  his  quarry. 

To  SWOP,  V.  a.  fits  derivation  uncertain]  to  give  one 
thing  in  exchange  for  another;  to  truck;  to  barter. 

SWORD,  {.sor^d)  s.  [sweord,  Sax.  siceerd,  Belg.  |  a  weapon 
with  a  sharp  point,  worn  by  the  side,  and  used  in  combats 
hand  to  hand  ;  destruction  by  war  ;  vengeance  or  justice ; 
an  oniblem  of  authority. 

SWO'RDBEAKER,  (sorScrer)  t.  an  officer  who  carries  a 
iword  of  state  before  a  prince  or  magistrate. 

SWO'RDFISH,  (,sordJish)  s.  a  sea-fish,  having  a  bone  6 
feet  long  issuing  from  its  head,  w  ith  teeth  on  both  sides,  at 
riie  end  of  the  upper  jaw. 
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SWO'RDGRASS,  «.  a  kind  of  sedge; 

SWORE,  the  preter.  of  Sweae. 

SWUM,  the  preter.  of  Swim. 

SYCAMINE,  or  SYCAMORE,  $. see  SiCAMORK. 

SY'COPHANT,  {syhrfant)  s.  [from  tykos,  a  fig,  and  phaint, 
to  discover,  Gr.  sycophanta,  Lat.lan  appellation  given  by  the 
anlient  Athenians  to  those  who  gave  information  of  thft 
exportation  of  figs,  contrary  to  law  ;  and  hence  it  is  still 
used  in  general  for  all  informers,  parasites,  flatterers, 
cheats,  &c. 

SYCOPHA'NTIC,    (,sylwfanlik)  a.    [from    tyhnphantes,   a 
svcophant.  Or.]  parasitical ;  flattering. 
■  To  SY'COPHANTISE,  {s^kofantise)  v.  n.  to  play  the  flat' 
terer. 

SYDERATION,  ».  [sideratio,  Lat.]  a  blasting  with  ex- 
ccssive  heat  or  drought ;  a  corruption  of  the  solid  parts  or 
bones  of  an  animal.    See  Sideratiok. 

SYD'EROSE,  a.  \fi)dfrosut,  Lat.]  planet-stmck. 

SYLLABIC,  or  SYLLA'BICAL.  a.\syHahique,Yt.  tylla. 
bicjis,  Lat.]  relating  to,  or  consisting  of,  syllables. 

SY'LL.\BLE,  ». [from  jy/Zoie,  an  assemlitage,  Gr.]  a  part 
of  a  word,  consistnig  of  one  or  more  letters  pronounced 
together;  any  thing  proverbially  concise. 

SV'JjLABUB,  s.  a  compound  drink,  very  fashionable  in 
summer,  made  of  white  or  red  wine  and  sugar,  into  which 
milk  is  poured  from  a  machine  called  a  wooden  cow,  or 
milked  from  the  real  cow.  It  is  more  properly  spelt 
siUnbub, 

SY'LLABL'S,  «.  [Lat.  syUalos,  Gr.]  an  abstract;  a  com- • 
pendium  containing  the  heads  of  a  discourse. 

SYLLE'I'SIs,  s.  [Gr.]  a  figure  in  grammar,  where  two 
nominative  cases  singular,  of  diflereut  persons,  are  joined  to 
a  verb  plural. 

SY'LLOGISM,  ig  soft)*,  [from  syn,  together,  and  logot, 
a  proposition,  Gr.  fylliigisinus,  Lat.  syllogisme,  Fr.]  an  argu- 
ment consisting  ol  three  propositions,  the  conclusion  of 
which  necessarily  follows  from  the  two  premises. 

SYLLOGI'STICAL,  a.  [from  «v«,  together,  and  legos,  z 
proposition,  Gr.  sylhgisticus,  Lat.]  belonging  to  syllogisms; 
consisting  of  svllogisms. 

SYLLOGl'STICALLY,  ad.  in  the  form  of  a  syllogism. 

To  SYLLOGIZE,  v.  a.  [from  syit,  together,  aud  lagoi,  a 
proposition,  Gr.  syllogizer,  Fr.]  to  reason  by  syllogism. 

SYLPHS,  {sylfs)  s.  a  sort  of  fairy  nymphs. 

SY'LVAN,  a.  I «(^tianu/,  Lat.]  woody ;  shady;  belonging 
to  woods,  or  forests. 

SY'MBOJj,  «.  [from  iymbolan,  a  mark,  Gr.  tymbolum,  Lat. 
tymhole,  Fr.]  an  abstract  or  compendium ;  a  comprehensive 
form ;  a  type,  or  that  which  comprehends,  in  its  figure, 
a  representation  of  something  else. 

SYMBO'LICAL,  a.  [from  symbolan,  a  mark,  Gr.  aym- 
boHaif,  Lat]  belonging  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a  symbol; 
mystical ;  representative. 

SYISIBO'LICALLY,  ad.  typically ;  by  representation. 

SYMBOLIZATION,*.  representation;  resemblance. 

To  SYMBOLIZE,  t>.  a.  [symboliter,  Fr.]  to  make  reprc- 
sentative  of  something.  Neuterly,  to  have  something  in 
common  with  another,  by  representative  qualities. 

SYMMETRICAL,  a.  proportionate. 

SY'MMETRY,  s.  [from  syn,  with,  and  metreo,  to  measure, 
Gr.  symitrie,  Fr.  symmetria,  Lat.]  proportion ;  harmony  of 
parts. 

SYAIPATHETIC,  or  SYMPATHETICAL,  a.  aifected 
with  what  happens  to  another  ;  having  mutual  sensation. 

To  SY'MPATHIZE,  v.  n.  [sympathiser,  Fr.]  to  fCcI  with 
another ;  to  feel  mutually  ;  followed  by  with. 

SYMPATHY,  J.  [from  syn,  with,  and  poMfii,  feeling,  Gr. 
sympathie,  Fr.  sympathia,  Lat.]  the  quality  of  being  affected 
witn  the  calamities,  pains,  joys,  or  aft'ections,  of  another; 
fellow-feeling ;  mutual  sensibility. 

SYMPHO'NIOUS,  («/m/bmoiM)  a.  harmonious ;  agreeing 
in  sound. 

SY'M  PHONY,  (sy'mfony)  s.  \tytifphonie,  Fr.  from  tyn,  with, 
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and  phonf,  a  sound,  Gr.  tijmvkonie,  Fr.j  a  <:oinonance,  or 
foiicertofspveial  sounds  toj;eiiier  on  the  car;  iiarmony." 

SYMPHYSIS,  {s>)mfysis)t.  [Gr.jin  aniitomy,  oneoYlIie 
kindof  junctures,  or  articulation  of  the  bones;  particularly 

■  of  tliose  bones  which  in  youns;  children  are  dislinct,  but  after 
jiorae  years  unite  and  consolidate  into  one  bone. 

SY'MPO'SIAC,  n.  [from  si/mposion,  a  feast,  Gr. j  relating  to 
merry-makings  ;  happening  where  company  is  drinking 
togetlier. 

SY'MPTO^f,  s.  [ttjrnptoma,  from  syn,  tofjelher,  and  pipto, 
to  happen,  Gr.  si/mplome,  Fr.] something  happening  together 
with  something  else  ;  a  sign  or  token  ;  an  appearance  in  a 
disease  which  shews  its  qualify  or  nature. 

SYMPTOMATICAL,  a.[s>fmptoma,  from  tmi,  tosellier, 
and  pipto,  to  happen,  Qt.  symptomatique,  I'r.j  tending  to 
discover,  or  belonging  to,  sywptums  ;  happening  con- 
currently, or  occasionally. 

SYN.t'ElESIS,  s.  [from  synairesis,  contraction,  Gr.J  a 
figure  in  graoamur  which  puts  two  syllables  or  towels  into 
one.  *" 

SY'NAGOGUR,  {syTingng)5.\({Qm  Jvnog"",  to  assemble, 
Gr.  tynago^ite,  Fr.  lyna^^ga,  Lat.]  an  assembly  of  Jews  to 
worship ;  the  place  where  the  Jews  use  to  assemble  to  rend, 
and  to  near  the  holy  books  read. 

SYNALQ'VPHA,  {tynalrfa)  ».  [synahipfte,  Gr.  rycolnepha, 
Lat.  I  a  contraction  of  a  syllable  in  Latia  verse,  bv  joining 
together  two  vowels  in  the  scanning,  or  cutting  off  the  end- 
ing vowel ;  as  ill'  e^o,  for  ilU  fi^o. 

■  SYNAKTHROSIS,  n. [hom syn,  with, and  arth-on.a joint, 
Gr.]  a  close  conjunction  of  two  bones. 

SYN A'XIS,  j.  [from  synacfo,  to  assemble,  Gr.]  a  congrega- 
tion ;  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

SYNCHRONICAL,  {synh-inikd)  a.  [from  ji/h,  together, 
and  chronot,  time,  Gr.]  happening  together  at  the  same  time ; 
coiitemporaiv. 

SYNCHRONISM,  (synhrovizm)  s.  \synckronisme,  Fr.  from 
syn,  together,  and  r/irojiuj,  time,  Gr.]  concurrence  of  several 
remarkable  transactions  happening  at  the  same  time. 

SYTS'CHRONOUS,  a.  [from  syn,  together,  and  ch-mos, 
time,  Gr.]  happening  at  the  same  time. 

To  SY'NCOPATE,  v.  a.  to  cut  or  take  away  ;  to  shorten. 
Neuterly,  to  swoon. 

SY'NCOPE,  (synhijpee)  [from  syn,  which  strengthens  the 
signification,  and  liopto,  to  cut,  Gr.  syncope,  Lat.  sytuope,  Fr.j 
a  figure  in  grammar,  whereby  one  or  more  letters  are 
taken  out  of  a  word.  In  physic,  a  sudden  fainting  or 
swooning. 

SY'NDIC,  s.  an  officer  of  great  power  and  authority  in  fo- 
reign cities  and  universite?  ;  he  is  a  censor,  a  comptroller,  a 
burgess,  a  recorder,  and,  in  some  cites,  the  chief  magis- 
trate. 

To  SY'NDICATE,  v.  n.  [from  w/n,  with,  and  dih,  judg- 
ment, Gr.J  to  judge;  to  pass  judgment  on;  to  censure. 
Not  much  used. 

SY'NDROME,  {syndrbmee)  s.  [_from<i/n,  with,  and  dromos, 
a  race,  Gr.J  concurrence  of  symptoms  indicating  a  disease ; 
concurrent  action. 

SYNE'CDOCHE,  (synckdihee)  s.  [ Lat. '  from  synekde- 
clwmai,  to  take  together,  Gr.  synei-doque,  Fr.]  a  figure  in 
rhetoric,  whereby  the  whole  is  taken  for  a  part,  or  a  part 
tor  the  whole. 

SYNECDO'CHICAL,  a,  expressed  by  a  synecdoche ;  im- 
plying a  synecdoche. 

SYNNtURO'SlS,  *.  ffrom  tvn,  with,  and  neuron,  a  nerve, 
Gr.Jthe  connexion  maae  byaligament. 

SYNOD,  s,  [from  syn,  together,  and  odos,  away,  Gr. 
syriidas,  Lat.  si/node,  Fr.]  an  astembly  of  clergymen,  generally 
provincial.  (See  Convocation.)  Thetioojuuctionofthe 
heavenly  bodies. 

SYNODIC,  or  SYNO'DICAL,  a.  [synsdique,  Fr.]  re- 
lating to  a  synod  ;  transacted  in  a  synod.  In  astronomy, 
applied  to  the  time  betwixt  one  conjunction  of  any  planet 
with  the  sun  to  the  next,  as,  er.g-c.  29(1. 12h.  44m.  3s.  is  called 
a  synodiml  month,  because  it  lakes  that  time  tobring  the  sun 
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and  moon  to  a  conjunction ;  and  115d.  2lh.  3m.  22s.  is  called 
Asyiiodical  revolution  of  Mercury,  because  that  space  of  time 
occurs  betwixt  an  inferior  or  superior  conjunction  of  that 
planet  with  the  sun.  It  is  also  applied  to  the  time  that  any 
two  celestial  bodies  take  in  coming  to  the  same  relative  po- 
sition as  seen  from  the  earth. 

SYNO'NYRIA,  s.  [from  syn,  together,  and  onoma,  a  name, 
Gr.]  names  or  words  which  signify  the  same  thing. 

SYNO'NYMOUS,  a.  [from  syn,  together,  and  onoma,  a 
nanic,  Gr.J  expressing  the  same  thing  or  idea  by  difJereut 
words. 

SYN'ONYMY, '.  [from  syn,  together,  and  onoma,  a  name, 
Gr.]  the  quality  of  exprtssnig  by  difl'eient  words  the  same 
thing. 

SYNO'PSIS,  s.  [from  syn,  together,  ano  vptomai,  to  se«, 
Gr.]  a  general  view  ;  all  the  parts  brought  und^r  one  view ; 
a  syllabus  ;  a  compendium. 

SYNOPTICAL,  a.  [from  *t/n,  together,  and  opiomai,  to 
see,  Gr^affording  a  view  of  many  parts  at  once. 

SYNTACTICAL,  a.  conjoined;  fitted  to  each  otlicr; 
lelating  lo  the  construction  of  speech.  , 

SYNTAX,  oi  SYNTAXIS,  j.JLat.  from  syn,  together, 
and  tasso,  to  order,  Gr.  syntaxe,  I'  r.J  a  system  ;  a  number  of 
things  joine<l  together ;  that  part  of  grammar  which  teacheit 
the  construction  of  words. 

SYNTHESIS,  f.  [from  syn,  together,  and  tithemi,  to  put, 
Gr.  synthesis,  Lat.]  the  act  of  joining,  opposed  to  analysis. 

SYNTHETIC,  a.  [from  syn,  together,  and  tithemi,  to  put. 


Gr.  jynt/if<!gw,l"r.]  joining  together i  compounding;  con- 
nective ;  conjoining  ;_  uniting. 

SY"PHON,  s.  see  Siphon. 

SYRACUSE,  an  antient  and  famous  city  of  Sicily,  in  the 
V  al-di-Noto.with  a  fine  large  harbour.  It  was  almost  ruined 
by  an  earthquake  in  1693.  It  is  very  advantageously  seated 
near  the  sea,  72  miles  S.  bv  \V.  of  Messiua,  and  110  S.  E. 
of  Palermo.    Lat.  37.  5.  N.'lon.  Jo.  30.  E. 

SV'RIA,  ^  province  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  Diarbeck  and  Natolia ;  on  the  E.  bj;  Diarbeck  and  the 
Deserts  of  Arabia,  (which  last  also  bound  it  on  the  S.)  and  ori 
the  VV.  by  the  Mediterranean.  It  abounds  in  oil,  corn,  salt, 
and  different  sorts  of  fruits,  as  well  as  pease,  beans,  and  all 
kinds  of  pulse  and  garden  stuff;  it  affords,  also,  the  sugar- 
cane, indigo,  silk,  wine,  the  cotton  and  tobacco  |)lant,  with  a 
multitude  of  other  useful  and  agreeable  productions.  Syria 
is  divided  into  five  governments,  or  pachalics;  Aleppo,  Tri- 
poli, Damascus,  Acre,  and  Palestine. 

SYRINGE,  s.  [syrinx,  Gr.  and,  Lat.j  «  pipe  ur  instru- 
ment through  which  any  thing  is  squirted. 

To  SY'illNGE,  I',  a.  to  spout  or  wash  by  a  syringe. 

SYRlNCiO'J'OMY,  s.  |from  syrinx,  u  pipe,  and  temnr, 
to  cut,  Gr.jin  surgery  the  operation  of  cutting  fistulas  or 
hollow  sores. 

SY'RTIS,  s.  [Lat.  and,  Gr.J  a  quicksand  ;  a  bog.  "  A 
bogL'y  syilis."  Milton. 

SY'RiJP,  s.  \xyriipus,  Lat.]  a  composition  made  of  the 
juice  of  herbs  flowers,  or  fruits,  boiled  with  sugar  to  a  thick 
consistence. 

SY'STEM,  s.  [from..t(/n,  together,  and  istenn,  to  stand, 
Gr,  systema,  Lat.  systeme,  Fr.j  a  combination  of  many  things 
operating  together ;  a  scheme  which  reduces  many  things 
to  a  regular  dependence,  or  co-operation  ;  the  whole  of  any 
doctrine,  whose  several  parts  are  bound  together,  follow,  or 
depend  on  each  other. 

SYSTExMATIC,  or  SYSTEMATICAL,  a.  [from  systema, 
a  system,  Gr.  sysieimtique,  Fr.]  regular;  methodical;  be- 
ing according  to  some  system. 

SYSTEMATICALLY,  ad.  in  the  form  of  a  system. 

SY'STOLE,  {sy'stiilee)  s.  [from  systello,  lo  contract,  Gr.] 
tiie  contraction  of  the  heart.  In  grammar,  the  shortening 
of  along  syllable. 

SY'ZYGY,  f.  [from  syn,  with,  and  xm^iyo,  to  join,  Gr.J 
in  astronomy, is  a  term  equal  Jjy  used  for  the  conjunction  auu 
opposition  uf  a  planet  with  the  sun.  In  grammar,  it  is 
tiie  coupling  of  different  feet  together  in  a  verse.  In  auutoiny, 
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It  is  a  pair  of  nerves  that  convey  sense  from  the  braiutothc 
rest  of  the  body. 

T. 

nf"^  IS  the  uinefeentli  letter  and  fiftepnth  consonant  of  our 

.1.  alplialjet,  the  sound  wherrof  is  formed  by  a  strousex- 
pu'sion  of  the  hreath  throujfh  the  mouth,  upon  a  seoden 
drawins;  hack  of  the  lon;rue  from  the  forepart  of  the  palate, 
with  the  lips  at  the  same  lime  open.  It«  proper  sound  is  that 
iiiJiH,  tell,  rot,  put.  When  it  conies  before  i,  followed  by  a 
vowel,  it  is  sounded  like  s,  as  in  nation,  nwtimi,  itc.  except 
"'ben  preceded  by  s,  as  in  Christian,  qwstipn,  &.C.  Wiien  A 
comes  atTer  it,  it  ijives  a  two  fold  sound ;  one  clearand  acute, 
as  in  tliin,  thief,  <Vc.  the  other  more  obtuse  and  obscure,  as 
in  tjien,  those,  there,  Ac  Amon<f  the  autients,  T,  as  a  nu- 
meral, stood  for  ICO;  and  with  a  dash  over  it,  thus  t,  for 
160,000.     In  music,  T  stands  for  tatti,  all  toodher. 

TA'DAIID,  or  TA'BKRD,  s.  [tahnrd,  ¥r!]  a  gown  reach- 
ing no  farther  than  the  middle  of  the  leg  ;  a  kind  of  jacket, 
or  sleeveless  coat  :  a  herald's  coat. 

TA'BBY,  s.  [tabis,  Fr.  tabi,  Ital.J  a  kind  of  rich  silk,  which 
having  passed  under  the  calender,  is  made  to  reflect  the  rays 
«if  light  different ly  and  wavingly  thereon. 

TA'IJBV,  o.  brindled  or  varied  with  different  colours. 

To  TA'BBY,  f.  a.  to  pass  silk,  &c.  under  the  calender,  to 
give  it  a  representation  of  waves,  like  that  of  tabby. 

TABI'lt'A'CTION,  .s.  [from  tubeo,  to  waste,  and  facio,  to 
wake,  Lai.]  a  consuming  or  wasting  away  ;  decay  ;  con- 
suinpliou 

ToTA'BEFY,  ti.  »i.  [from  taleo,  to  waste,  and  facio,  to 
make,  Lai.]  to  waste  away  ;  to  pine,  or  consume. 

TABE'LLIO,  s.  ^tabellioH,  Fr.]  a  scrivener;  a  notary 
yiublic. 

TA'BERDER,  «.  one  who  wears  a  short  gown  ;  applied 
at  Oxford  to  a  servitor  of  Queen's  College. 

TA'BERNACLE,  s.  [Fr.  inbertmculiun,  from  taberna,  a 
}>ooth,  Lat.]  a  temporary  habitation,  or  a  casual  dwelling; 
:i  sacred  place,  or  place  of  worihip.  In  the  Romish  church, 
a  littlr  vessel  in  which  the  sacrament  is  put  on  the  altar. 

To  TA'BERNACLE,  v.  n.  to  house  ;  to  enshrine. 

TA'BESDORSA'LIS,  s.  [Lat.]  a  consumption  in  the  mar- 
row of  the  back-bone. 

TA'RID,  «.  [tabiile,  Fr.  from  tabeo,  to  waste,  Lat.]  wasted 
by  disease;  consumptive. 

TA'BLATURE,  s.  painting  on  walls,  or  ccilinTj.  In 
anatomy,  a  division  or  parting  of  the  scull  bones. 

T.'V'BLE,  s.  [table,  Fr.  tabula,  Lat. J  any  flat  or  level  sur- 
face ;  a  board  supported  by  feet,  an<l  used  for  meals  ;  per- 
sons sitting  and  partaking  of  an  entertainment ;  fare,  or  cu- 
tertainnient  ;  a  tablet,  or  surface  on  which  any  thing  is 
written,  or  cngratci.  A  picture,  from  tableau,  Fr.  The 
iialni  of  the  hand.  Draughts.  ,\n  index  ;  synopsis;  cata- 
logue ;  syllabus.  To  turn  the  table,  signifies  lo  change  the 
condition  or  fortune  of  two  conteiding  parties  ;  a  nicta- 
plior  taken  from  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune  at  gaming-tables. 

To  TA'BLE,  v.  n.  to  board  ;  to  live  at  another's  table. 
Actively,  to  make  a  catalogue,  or  set  down. 

TA'BLEBEEH,  s.  beer  used  at  meals;  small-beer. 

T.^'BLEBOOK,i.  a  book  on  which  any  thing  is  written 
•without  ink. 

TA;RLE<  LOTH,  s.  a  cloth  spread  on  the  table. 

TA'RIjER,  s.  one  who  boards. 

TA'BLET,i.  asmall  level  surface  ;  a  medicine  of  a  square 
fo  m  ;  a  surface  written  or  painted  ou. 

T.MiOR.i.  [labour,  old  Fr.]a  small  drum  beaten  with  one 
stick  to  accompany  a  pipe. 

'to  TA'BOfl,  V.  n.  \taburer,  old,  Fr.]"to  Strike  lightly  and 
ircquentlv. 

TA'BOURINE,  or  TABOURET,  s.  [tabourite,  Fr.]  a 
fahor  ;  a  small  drum. 

TA'BRET,  s.  a  tabor,  used  in  scripture. 

TA'BULAR,  a.  [from  tabula,  a  table,  Lat.]  set  down  in 
the  form  of  tables ;  formed  inlaniiux  ;  set  in  squares. 


ToTA'BUL.\TE, ».  a.  to  reduce  to  a  table  or  synopsis. 
To  shape  with  a  flat  surface. 

TACliE,  s.  [from  tach^  a>ny  thing  taken  hold  of;  a  catch  : 
a  loop  ;  a  button. 

TACIIY'GRAPHY  {tahygrafy)  s.  [from  tachys,  swift,  and 
grii^lin,  to  write,  Gr.j  the  art  of  Swift  writing. 

TA'CIT,  a.  [tacite,  Fr.  tacitus,  from  tacta,  to  be   silent, 
Lat.  [silent;  implied;  though  not  expressed. 
TA'CITLY,  ad.  silently. 

TACITU'RNITY,  s.  \lacitundte,  Fr.  iaciturnilas,  from 
taceo,  to  Ik;  silent,  Lat.]  habilu;d  silence ;  secrecy  ;  a  silent 
humour. 

To  TACK,  f.  a.  [tacher,  Fr.]  to  fasten  to  any  thing  ;  to 
sew  slightly;  to  join  or  stitch  toi;ether.  Neuterly,  to  turn 
a  ship. 

TACK,  s.  a  small  nail.  Tach  about,  in  sea  language,  is 
the  act  of  turning  ships  at  sea.  To  hold  tack,  i.  c.  to  last  or 
hold  out. 

TA'CCLE,  s.  [tacel,  Brit.]  an  arrow  ;  weapons,  or  instru- 
ments of  action.  The  ropes  of  a  ship,  from  taetkel,  Bclg.  a 
rope. 

TA'CKLIiVG,  s.  ropes,  or  furniture  of  a  mast ;  furniture 
for  sport  or  action. 

TA'CTIC,  orTA'CTlCAL,«.  [tahtikos,  from  tasso,  to  ar- 
range, Gr.]  relating  to  the  art  of  war,  or  ma'-slralli:'ga:>  army. 
TA'CTICS,  *.  [tahtihos,  from  tasso,  to  arrange,  Gr.]  the 
art  of  ranging  men  in  the  field  of  battle. 

TA'CTILE,  a.  [Fr.  tactilis,  from  tango,  to  touch,  Lat.] 
capable  of  being  touched  or  felt  ;  tangible. 

'i'A'CTION,  (<«/(«/io;i)  s.  [Fr.  tactio,  from  tan^a,  to  touch, 
Lat.]  the  act  of  touching,  seldom  used  by  philosophical 
writers. 

TA'DCA.STER,  a  town  in  the  W.  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
noted  for  the  great  plenty  of  limestoite  dug  up  near  it ;  and 
there  is  a  large  stone  bridge  over  the  river  V»  harf.  It  is  a 
miles  S.  W.  of  York,  and  18S  N.  by  W.  of  London.  Market 
on  Thursday. 

TA'DPOLE, «.  [from  to/,  a  toad,  and  po/a,  a  young  one. 
Sax.]  a  young  shapeless  frog  or  toad,  consisting  only  of  a 
body  and  a  tail. 
TA'EN,  a  contraction  of  Taken. 
TA'NI.A,  s.  the  Tape- WORM,  a  genus  of  worm  of  an 
oblon,"  form,  composed  of  joints  or  articulations,  like 
the  links  of  a  chain,  and  frequently  grows  several  ells  in 
length. 

TA'FFETA,  s.  [tqfetas,  Fr.  taffetar.  Span.]  a  kind  of 
smonth  silken  manufacture,  laving  a  remarkably  glossy  sur- 
face. 

TAG,  s.[?n^j  {the  point  of  a  lace,  Isl.]  a  point  of  metal 
fastened  to  the  end  of  a  strin"; ;  any  thing  paltry  and  mean. 
To  TAG,  V.  a.  to  fix  metal  to  the  end  of^a  lace  ;  to  hang 
one  thing  to  another.    To  join,  followed  by  together. 
TA'GRAG,  s.  a  mob  of  the  lowest  sort. 
TA'GTAIL,  «.  aworm  with  a  tail  of  another  colour. 
TAIL,  «.  \tcegl.  Sax.]  the  long  substance  which  hangs 
down  from  the  vertabrse  of  an  animal ;  the  train  of  a  bird  or 
fish;  the  lower  part ;  any  thing  hanging  long;  a  catkin;  the 
hinder  part.    Those  rays  which  dart  from  a  comet  towards 
that  part  of  the  heavens  directly  opposed  to  the  sun.    In 
law,  a  limited  fee,  opposed  to  a  fee  simple.  Horse-tail  amons 
the  Turks,  is  the  ensign  or  flag  under  which  they  make  war. 
'i'o  ttnii  tail,  is  to  fly  or  run  away. 
TAI'Ll'.D,  a.  fnmisheii  with  a  tail. 

TAI'LLAGE,  s.  [from  tailler,  Fr.]  a  piece  cut  out  of  the 
whole  ;  a  share  of  a  man's  substance  paid  as  tribute.  In 
law,  atoll  or  tax. 

TArLOR,[toV/(?Kr,  Fr.]  one  who  makes  clothes. 
TAINE,  a  sea-port  of  Scotland,  in  the  shire  of  Ross, 
seated  ou  the  Frith  of  Dornock,  and  182  miles  from  Ediu- 
burgh. 

'lo  TAINT,  V.  n.  Ite'mdrc,  Fr.]  to  imbue  or  impregnate 
with  any  thing  ;  to  stain;  to  infect  or  corrupt.    Neuterly, 
to  be  infected. 
TAINT,  «.  \teirue,  Fr.]?i  tincture,  stain,  or  corruption. 
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In  natural  liistory,  a  spider  of  a  red  colour,  and  so  small  that 
ten  oftlie  largest  will  hanliy  outwei;;li  a  grain. 

TAIPING,  two  cities  of  China  ot"  the  tir»t  rank,  one  in 
Quani;si,1176inilesS.S.W.ofPokin,  and  tiieother  is  situated 
on  the  Yan<;tse  river,  in  Kiangnan,  525  miles  S.  of  Pekin. 

To  TAKE,  V.  a.  prcter.  tmik,  part.  pass,  taken,  sonielimcs 
took  ;  \taka,  Isl.]  to  receive  what  isoftered  ;  to  seize  what  is 
not  given  ;  to  eatcli  by  surprise  or  artitice ;  to  seize  or  make 
prisoner ;  to  understand  in  any  particular  sense  or  uianner ; 
to  exact;  to.get,  have,  or  appropriate;  to  practise  ;  to  use 
or  employ ;  to  blast  or  infect ;  to  judge  in  favour  of;  to  close 
in,  or  comply  with  ;  to  receive  into  the  mind  ;  to  convey, 
t".irry,  or  transport ;  to  endure,  to  bear;  to  leap  or  jump 
over"-;  to  seize  with  a  transitory  impulse  ;  to  produce;  to 
seize  as  a  disease;  to  swallow  as  a  medicine  ;  to  captivate, 
delight,  or  engage  with  pleasure  ;  to  receive  with  good  or 
ill  will ;  to  use  as  an  oath  or  expression  ;  to  allow  or  admit ; 
to  comprise  or  comprehend.  To  suppose  or  imagine,  fol- 
lowed by  it.  To  hire,  followed  by  liaMo.  Used  with  awai/, 
to  deprive  of;  to  set  aside  or  remove.  To  take  care,  to  be 
careful,  cautious,  solicitous  for;  or  superintend.  To  take 
dotvn,  to  suppress,  reduce,  or  swallow.  Followed  by  from, 
to  derogate  or  detract ;  to  deprive  of.  To  take  heed,  to  be 
cautious.     Used  with  heed  to,  to  attend.    To  take  in,  to  com- 

r rise,  comprehend,  admit,  win,  receive,  or  impose  upon. 
Jsed.with  in  hand,  to  undertake.  To  take  notice,  to  observe. 
Followed  by  oath,  to  swear.  Used  with  off^,  to  invalidate, 
destroy,  withhold,  withdraw,  swallow,  purchase,  copj;,  fiud 
place  for,  or  remove.  To  take  part,  to  share  or  participate. 
Used  with  place,  to  prevail  or  have  effect.  Usee!  with  up,  to 
borrow  upon  credit  or  interest,  applied  to  money  ;  to  engage 
with  ;  to  assume  ;  to  begin  ;  to  engross ;  to  have  fiual  re- 
course to;  to  seize  or  arrest ;  to  admit ;  to  reprimand  ;  to 
lift;  to  occupy.  Used  with  tipoii,  to  appropriate  to  ;  to  ad- 
mit to  be  imputed  to;  to  claim  authority.  Neuterly,  to 
please,  or  be  approved  of;  to  have  its  intended,  or  natural 
effect ;  to  catch.  Used  with  after,  to  learn  of,  resemble, 
or  imitate.  Used  with  on,  to  be  violently  affected  with 
sorrow  or  sickness  ;  to  claim  a  character.  Used  with  to, 
to  apply  to,  or  be  fond, of ;  to  betake  or  have  recourse  to. 
Used  with  np,  to  stop.  '  Used  with  up  with,  to  be  contented 
or  satisfied  with  ;  to  lodge  or  dwell.  Used  with  with,  to 
please.  Synon.  We/ff/;e  what  is  given  us;  we  rccf  ire  what 
is  sent  us;  we  accept  what  is  offered  us.  To  accept,  implies 
always  consent  and  approbation  ;  to  receive,  does  not ;  to 
tttJu,  excludes  only  refusal. 

TA  KEN,  part."  pass,  of  Take. 

TA'KING,  t.  seizure  or  distress. 

TA'LBOT,  s.  a  hound,  so  called  because  bonit  by  the 
}iou.<e  o(  Talbot  in  their  arms. 

TALC,  «.  ((I  oroad)  in  natural  history,  a  class  of  fossil 
bodies,  composed  of  broad,  flat,  and  smooth  lamina;,  or 
plates,  laid  evenly  and  regularly  on  one  another;  easily 
iissile,  according  to  the  size  of  these  plates,  but  not  at  all  so 
in  any  other  direction;  flexible  and  elastic  ;  bright,  shining, 
and  transparent ;  not  giving  fire  with  steel,  not  fermenting 
with  acid  menstrua,  and  sustaining  the  force  of  a  violent  fire 
without  calcining. 
,  TALE,  /.'  [tale.  Sax.]  a  story,  generally  applied   to  a 

short  narrative  of  some  trifling  and  fabulous  circumstance ; 
a  narrative  delivered  by  words.  A  number  reckoned  ;  a 
reckoning,  from  talan,  to  count.  Sax.  An  information  or 
disclosureof  any  thing  secret.  Synon.  Tale,  novel,  romance, 
story,  each  imply  a  small  history,  or  an  entertaining  relation 
of  adventures.  The  first  threeare  supposed  to  be  fabulous, 
and  made  public  ;  whereas  the  last  may  be  either  true  or 
feigned,  and  told  either  in  print,  or  by  word  of  mouth  ;  but 
as  they  carry  ideas  peculiar  to  themselves,  it  is  my  business 
to  point  them  out.  By  the  word  fa/e,  then,  is  meant  a  short, 
but  dressed-up  narrative  of  some  single  adventure  ;  novel 
signifies  an  amusing  history,  made  up  of  many  adventures, 
and  carried  on  through  one  or  more  volumes.  By  romance 
is  understood  a  eoUection  of  wild  adventures,  in  love  and 


war.    Tales  ought  to  be  well  related  ;  novih,  well  invented  ; 
romances,  well  caried  on  ;  ttoriet,  well  told. 

TA'LEBEARER,  *.  one  who  gives  intelligence  through 
ofliciousness  or  maliciousness. 

TA'LEBEARING,  «.  the  act  of  informing  ;  officious  or 
malignant  intelligence. 

TA'LENT,  s.  [talentum,  Lat.J_  a  weight,  or  sum  of  mo- 
ney ,d  ificring  in dinerent  na'tions arid  tises ;  a  faciil ty, a  power, 
or  gift  of  nature  ;  quality  or  nature.  Synon.  Talentandge- 
nius  are  bothborn  with  is,  and  are  a  happy  disposition  of 
ni^liirc,  by  which  we  ar«  qualified  for  some  pecuhar  employ- 
nitut;  but  g-eiiiMi  seems  to  be  more  internal,  and  possessed 
oftlie  powers  of  invention  ;  talent,  moie  external,  and  ca- 
pable of  execution.  Thus  we  have  a  f^enini  for  poetry  and 
painting  ;  but  a  talent  for  speaking  and  writing.  Talents, 
censidered  as  synonymous  with  qualities,  differ  from  them  ia 
this — that  qualities  form  the  character  of  persons ;  talents  are 
tlieir  ornaments.  The  former  may  be  used  either  in  a  good 
or  bad  sense  ;  but  we  cannot  apply  the  latter  in  any  other 
than  a  good  one.  Our  qualities  render  us  either  beloved  or 
despised.    Our  talents  make  our  company  coveted. 

TALES,  s.  in  law,  is  a  word  used  for  a  supply;  of  men 
impanneled  on  a  jury  ;  or,  upon  appearance,  being  chal- 
lenged for  the  plaintiff"  or  defendant  as  not  sutficieiit ;  in 
which  case  the  judge  grants  a  supply  to  be  made,  by  the 
sheriff',  of  some  persons  present. 

TA'LIO,  s.  a  species  of  punishment  in  the  Mosaic  law, 
whereby  an  evil  is  returned  similar  to  that  committed  again>t 
IIS  by  another  ;  hence  those  expressions,"  eye  for  eye,  and 
tooth  for  tooth." 

TA'LISMAN,  s.  a  magical  character. 

TALISMA'NIC,  fl.  ma^'ical. 

To  TALK,  (a  broad  in  this  word  and  its  derivatives  ;  as, 
taulk)  V.  u.  \taelen,  Belg.j  to  converse  ;  to  speak  imperti- 
nently ;  to  give  account ;  to  reason  or  confer  with  another. 

TALK,  s.  familiar  speech  ;  rumour ;  the  subject  of  con- 
versation. Among  the  writers  of  Indian  transactions,  it  is 
used  for  a  conference. 

TA  LKATIVp,  a.  full  of  prate  ;  much  nvtn  fo  talk. 

TA'LKA'nVENESS,  s.  the  quality  of  being  for\»drd  to 
speak,  or  much  given  to  talking  ;,  loquacity  ;  garrulity. 

TA'LKER,  s.  one  who  talks  ;  <)  loquacious  person. 

TALL,  (a  pron.  broad;  as,  tauU)  a.  [til,  Brit.] 'long,  or 
high  in  stature  ;  lofty. 

TA'LLAGE,  s.  [taillage,  Fr.J  impost ;  excise. 

TA'LLINGTON,  a  town  adjoining  to  Dorchester.  It 
has  one  church,  and  about  200  houses,  with  several  streets, 
wliicn  art  bitad,  \m*  badly  parved,  anrJ  some  not  at  all. 

TA'LLNESS,  (a  broad)  s.  height  of  stature  ;  loftiness. 

TALLOW,  (tdm)  s.  [talge,  Dan.J  the  grease  or  fat  of 
animals. 

TA'LLOWCHANDLER,  ».  one  who  makes  candles  of 
tallow,  not  of  wax. 

TA'LLY,  s.  [from  tailler,  to  cut,  Fr.J  a  stick  notched  ot 
cut  along  with  another,  and  used  formerly  to  keep  accounts 
by  ;  any  thing  made  to  suit  another. 

To  TA'LLY,  V,  a.  to  fit,  suit,  or  cut  out  for  any  thing  ;  to 
mark  upon  a  tally.    Neuterly,  to  be  fitted  ;  to  conform. 

TALLYMAN,  s.  one  who  sells  clothes  to  be  paid  for  by 
the  week  or  month. 

TA'LM  UD,  or  THA'LMUD, ».  the  book  containing  the 
Jewish  traditions,  and  rabbinical  explanations  of  the  law. 

TA'LON,  J.  [talon,  Fr.]  the  claw  pf  a  bird  of  {)rey.    In 
architecture,  a  kind  of  moulding,  which  consists  of  a  cyma- 
tium,  crowned  with  a  square  fillet. 
_  TA'LUS,  or  TA'LUT,  s.  in  architecture,  is  the  inclina- 
tion  or  slope  of  a  work. 

TA'AIAR,  a  river  of  lEngland,  which  runs  from  N.  to  S. 
and  divides  Cornwall  from  Devonshire. 

TA'MARIND,  s.  [tamarindus,  Lat.  ioman'n,  Fr.)  a  kind  of 
Indian  fruit,  of  an  agreeable  acid  taste,  and  esteemed  good 
to  quench  thirst. 

TAMARISK,  «.  [tUm^rU-c,  Lat.J  a  shrub,  with  a  red 
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bark  and  leaves,  like  heath.    The  wood  and  leaves  arc  used 
ill  ined'icine  as  astringents. 

TA'MBOUR,  s.  a  species  of  embroidery,  made  by  a  ma- 
chine of  that  name. 

TA'MBOUIUN,  s.  [Fr.]  an  instrument  of  music ;  also 
the  name  of  a  lively  dance,  performed  on  the  French 
staL'c. 

TAME,  a.  [tame.  Sax.  taem,  Belg.  tarn,  Dan. J  gentle  of 
disposition;  domestic,  opposed  to  wild  ;  crushed,  subdued, 
dejected  ;  spiritless  or  heartless.  SynoN.  7'«jHe  animals 
are  made  so,  partly  by  the  art  or  iisriustry  of  man  ;  f^entle 
animals  are  naturally  so. 

ToTAMli^,  ».  a.]temean.  Sax.  tammen,  Belg.l  to  reduce 
from  wildncss ;  to  subdue  or  conquer. 

TAME,  a  town  in  Oxfordshire,  seated  on  a  rivulet  of  the 
same  name.  Here  is  a  famous  free-school,  and  a  small 
hospital.  It  is  12  miles. E.  of  0.\ford,  and  45  >V.  by  N.  of 
London.    Market  on  Tuesday. 

TA'MEABLE,  «.  susceptive  of  taming, 

TA'M1''.LY',(«/.  gently  ;  meanly;  dejectedlj'. 

TA'MENESS,  s.  the  opposite  of  wiklncss  ;  gentleness  of 
disposition;  dejectedness;  wanlrf  spirit  or  courage. 

TA'MER.,  s.  a  conqueror;  a  subduer. 

TA'MINY,  s.  a  woollen  stuff. 

TA'MKIN,  or  TAMPION,  i.  the  stopple  of  u  great 
gun. 

TA'MMY,  s.  a  kind  of  transparent  stuft',  used  to  grace 
theoutlines  of  drawingsor  paintings. 

To  TA'MPER,  v.  a.  [derived  by  Skinner  from  tempero, 
Lat.]  to  be  olhcious  in  the  use  of  medicines  ;  to  meddle,  or 
have  to  do  with,  without  knowledge  or  necessity  ;  to  prac- 
tise with,  or  eudeav«ur  to  seduce. 

TA'MWORTH;  an  antient,  large,  well  built  town  of 
Staffordshire,  with  one  part,  viz.  the  E.  in  Warwickshire, 
formerly  the  royal  seat  of  the  Mercian  kings.  It  has  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  narrow  cloths,  and  other  manufactures, 
and  is  noted  for  good  ale.  It  is  8  miles  S.  E.  of  Lichfield, 
and  116  N.  W.  of  London.     Market  on  Saturday. 

To  TAN,  V.  a.  [tamwn,  Belg.  tainiet;  Fr.]  to  impregnate  lea- 
ther with  bark.  To  make  brown  by  heat,  applied  to  the 
sun. 

TAN,  *.  the  bark  of  the  oak-tree,  beaten  small,  and  used 
to  tan  leather. 

TANG,  s.  \ta7igJie,  acrid,  Belg.]  a  strong  taste  left  in  the 
Moiith ;  relish  or  taste. 

To  TANG,  V.  n.  [used  instead  of  twavg\  to  ring  with. 

TATSIGENT,  (g-  soft)  s.  [tangent,  Fr.  tatigens,  Lat.]  in 
Irigonometry,  is  a  right  line  perpendicularly  raised  on  the 
extremity  of  a  radius,  and  which  touches  a  circJc  so  as  not 
to  cut  it;"  but  yet  intersects  another  line  without  the  circle 
called  a  secant  that  is  drawn  from  the  centre,  and  which  cuts 
the  arc  to  which  it  is  a  tavgent. 

TANGIBI'LITY,  (gsoft)  s.  the  quality  of  being  perceived 
by  the  touch,  or  of  being  felt. 

"TA'NGIBLE.  fe-  soft)  a.  [from  tango,  Lat.]  perceptible  by 
the  touch. 

ToTA'NGLE, ».  a.  see  Entangle. 

TA'NGLE,  s.  a  knot  of  things  interwoven  in  one 
smother. 

TA'NISTRY,  s.  an  antient  custom  in  Ireland,  which  or- 
dains that  an  adult  is  to  be  preferred  to  a  minor  ;  as  an  imcle 
to  a  nephew.  Likewise,  a  custom  'whereby  a  chieftaiii,  or 
timist,  has  lands  only  for  life,  as  being  only  elected  thereto. 

TANJO'RE,  a  country  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  in- 
cluded in  the  Carnatic,  "about  95  miles  in  length,  and  50 
in  breadth.  It  is  watered  by  the  rive;  Cauvery,  arid  is 
governed  by  a  r-.yah.Who  pays  an  annual  subsidy  of  160,000;^. 
to  the  English  Last  India  Conapany.  The  capital  is  of  the 
same  name. 

TANK,  ».  [tanqtie,  Fr.]  a  targe  cistern  or  bason;  a  little 
pool  OT  pond. 

TA'NK.VRD,  j.  [tancaird,  Ir.  tanqnaerd,  Fr.  tankaerd, 
Belg.]  a  dripkin^  vebsel  will*  a  eorer  msvinj  on  a  hinge./ ' 
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TA'NNER,  s.  one  that  tans  and  prepares  hides  for 
use. 

TA'NPIT,  t.  a  pit  where  leather  is  ioipregnnted  with 
bark. 

TA'NQUAM.  s.  an  university  word  for  one  that  is  fit 
company  for  a  tellow. 

TA'NSY,  i.  r'«»ac<'«»«,  Lat.ja  plant  with  double-winged, 
jagged,  serrated  leaves,  and  yellow  blossoms.  It  is  fouuii 
in  tloweron  high  pastures  in  August.  That  called  the  wild 
tansy  is  a  sort  of  cinquefoil. 

TANTALICIM,  s.  in  chymistry,  a  metal  lately  discovered 
in  an  ore  from  Swedish  Lapland. 

To  TA'NTALIZE,  v.  a.  [from  Tantahis,  who  wrs  cor- 
demned  to  starve  and  die  with  thirst  among  fruits  and  water 
which  he  could  not  touch]  to  torment  by  the  prospect  of 
pleasures  which  cannot  be  reached. 

TA'NTAMOUNT,  t.  [Fr.J  of  equal  value;  an  equiva- 
lent. 

To  TAP,  V.  a.  \tappen,  Belg.  tapper,  Fr.J  to  touch  or  strike 
gently  ;  to  pierce  or  broach  a  vessel. 

TAP,  *.  a  gentle  blow  ;  a  pipe  through  which  liquor  is 
drawn  from  a  vessel.     Also  the  liquor  let  out. 

TAPE,  s.  [  tieppan,  Sax.]  linen  wove  in  narrow  slips,  and 
used  for  fillets  or  bands. 

TA'PER,  s.  [taper.  Sax.]  a  wax  candle  ;  a  light. 

TA'PER,  a.  growing  gradually  narrower  from  the  bottom 
to  the  top  ;  conical ;  pyramidical. 

To  TATER,  v.  n.  to  grow  smaller  towards  the  bottom 
or  top. 

TATEWORM,  s.  a  species  of  worm  breeding  in  the  hu- 
man body,  of  a  broad  and  short  shape,  and  linked  together 
as  one  worm,  though  in  reality  iNany  distinct  ones. 

TA'PESTRY,  s.  [tapesterie,  Fr.J  cloth  woven  with  forms 
of  human  creatures,  oeasts,  &c,  used  for  hangings,  and 
sometimes  for  carpets. 

TATET,  s.  [tapetia,  Lat.J  worked  or  figured  stuff. 

TAPIR,  s.  in  zooh)!.'y,  an  amphibious  animal  shaped 
somewhat  like  a  hog,  of  liie  size  of  a  heifer  half  a  year  old, 
and  haviuga  long  nose  wjiich  resembles  the  proboscis  of  an 
elephant.  It  inhabits  the  solitary  woods,  marshes,  rivers, 
and  lakes  of  South  America,  and  has  been  called  the  elephant 
of  the  new  wo.rld. 

TA'FPING,  s.  in  general,  is  the  act  of  piercing  a  hole  in 
avessel  in  order  to  draw  off  the  liquor.  In  agriculture,  it 
is  the  making  an  iocition  in  the  bark  of  a  tree,  and  letting 
out  the  juice.  In  surgery,  it  is  an  operation  for  discharging 
the  water  in  a  dropsy. 

TA'PROOT,  s.  the  principal  stem  of  the  root. 

TATSTER,  s.  one  who  draws  beer  at  a  public  house. 

Tar,  s.\tarre,  Belg.  (arf,  Sax.  tiere,  Dan.]  liquid  pilch, 
or  the  turpentine  of  the  fir-tree  extracted  by  nre.  Mineral, 
tar,  is  a  kind  of  bitumen  of  which  there  are  some  springs 
in  the  neighbourhood  of,  Shrewsburj'.  Figuratively,  a 
sailor. 

To  TAR,  V.  a.  to  smear  with  tar  ;  to  teaze  or  provoke. 

TARANTULA,  J.  I  Ital.J  a  kind  of  spider  whose  bite  is 
falsely  said  to  be  cured  onlv  by  music. 

TARDIGRA'DOUS,  o.  ffrom  tardus,  slow,  and  gradns,  a 
step,  Lat.]  moving  slowly.  "  Tradigradous,  animal."  Brmvn. 

TA'RDILY,  ad.  slowly;  lazily  ;  slothfully ;  sluggishly. 

TA'RDINESS,  s.  sluggishness ;  slowness  ;.  laziness. 

TATIDITY,  s.  [tarditas,  from  tardut,  slow.  Lat.J  slow- 
ness. 

TA'RDY,  a.  [tardits,  Lat.  tariiif,  Fr.J  slow,  applied  to 
motion.  Sluggish,  or  unwilling  jib  act  or  move  ;  dilatoi-y. 
Unwary.  Criminal.  The'two  last  meanings  are  in  a  low 
sense. 

TARE,  s.  [teeren,  to  consume,  Belg.  according  to  Skin- 
ner] a  weed  which  grows  among  corn.    See  Vetches. 

TARE,  s.  [Fr.]  the  weight  of  any  thing  containing  a 
commodity;  an  allowance  made  for  the  weight  otf  the  box, 
chest,  &'c.  in  which  any  commodity  is  contained. 
^  TARE,  preter  ofTuAH. 
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'  TARE'NTO,  antiently  Tabkntum,  a  cily  ami  sca- 
port  of  Otranto,  in  Naples,  containing  about  18,(X)0  iiilia- 
bitants.  Tlie  haibonr,  ivhich  was  once  excellent,  is  now 
choked  up,  and  will  only  admit  fishing  boats.  It  is  situated 
on  a  peninsula,  in  a  bay  to  which  it  s'ves  name,  60  miles 
W.  N.  W.  of  Otranto,  and  147  nearly  K.  of  Naples. 

TARGK.  or  TARGET,  (s;  soft)  sAtaargett,  Krse,  tarir'a, 
Sax.  terge,  Fr.]  a  kind  of  buckler  less  than  a  shield,  worn  for 
defence  on  the  left  arm.  _  In  botany,  a  kind  of  flower  in  the 
genus  lichen,  that  is  circular  and  convex,  like  a  china 
saucer. 
,    TARG ETI'ER,  *.  one  armed  with  a  target. 

TA'RGUM,  j.rHeb.Ja  paraphrase  on  the  Pentateuch, 
or  five  books  of  Aloses.  written  in  the  Chaldee  language. 

TA'RIFF,  s.  U»>if,  Fr.]  a  book  of  customs  ;  a  book  of 
rates  agreed  on  between  princes  or  states,  ascertaining  the 
duties  to  belaid  upon  their  respective. merchandises  when 
imported  into  their  dominions. 

T.\  UN,  s.  [tiorn,  Isl.]  a  bog ;  a  fen  ;  a  marsh ;  a  pool ;  a 
quagmire. 

Jo  TA'RNISH,  V. a.  [ternir, Fr.]  to  .sully  ;  to  soil ;  to  di- 
minish brightness.     Neuterly,  to  lose  brightness. 

T.VRPA'WLING,  J.  a  hempen  cloth  smeared  with  tar; 
a  sailor,  in  contempt. 

TA'UPORLEY,  a  town  in  Cheshire,  ten  miles  east  of 
Chester.    Market  on  Thursday. 

TA'RRACK,  J.  a  coarse  sort  of  plaster,  or  mortar,  durable 
sin  the  wet,  and  chiefly  used  to  line  basons,  cisterns,  wells, 
and  other  reservoirs  of  water. 

TA'RRAGON,  s.  a  plant  called  also  herb  dragon. 

TA'RRAGONA,  an  anlient  sea  port  of  Spain,  in  Catalo- 
nia, with  an  university.  It  was  built  by  the  Phoenicians, 
and  was  accounted  very  powerful  in  the  time  of  the  Romans. 
There  are  many  grand  monuments  of  antiquity  here.  It  is 
neither  so  large  nor  so  populous  as  it  was  formerly ;  for 
though  there  is  room  for  2000  houses  v.-itiiin  the  walls,  which 
were  built  by  the  Moors,  there  is  not  above  600,  which  are 
all  built  with  large  square  stones.  It  carries  on  a  great 
trade,  and  is  seated  on  a  hill,  on  the'Mediterranean,  in  a 
countrv  abounding  in  corn,  wine,  oil,  and  flax.  It  is  35  miles 
N.  E.  of  Tortosa,  and  220  E.  by  N.  of  Madrid.  Lat.  41.  6. 
N.  Ion.  1.  13.  E, 

TA'RRIER,  3.  [tetrc,  Fr.  the  earth,  whence  it  should  be 
written  lerrier\  a  small  dog  used  in  hunting  a  fox,  or  olter, 
in  their  holes.     SceTF.RniEu.     One  who  tarrys  or  stays. 

TA'RRING,  a  small  town  in  Sussex,  witli  a  niarkot  on 
Saturday.  It  is  17  miles  W.  of  Brighthelmstone,  and  67  S. 
of  London. 

To  TA'RRY,  V.  n.  to  stay  ;  to  continue  in  a  place  ;  to  de- 
lay, or  be  long  in  conring.    Actively,  to  wait  for. 
.    TA'RSEL,  it.  akindofliawk. 

TA'RSIKH,  *.  in  zoology,  an  animal  of  the  lemur  kind, 
with  the  hind  legs  very  long. 

T.\'RSUS,  .1.  \tarsos,  Gr.  tarse.  Fr.]  the  space  betwixt  the 
lower  end  of  the  focil  bones  of  the  leg,  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  live  long  bones  that  are  jointed  with,  and  bear 
tip,  the  toes  ;  it  comprises  seven  bones,  and  the  three  ossa 
cuneiformia. 

TART,  s.\tarte,  Fr.tarla,  Ifal.  taart,  Dan. J  a  small  pie  of 
fruit. 

TA'RTANE,  «.  fFr.  taiinna,  Ital.l  a  vessel  with  one  mast, 
end  a  three-cornered  sail,  used  in  the  Mediterranean. 

TA'RTLY,  ad.  sourly  ;  sharply. 

TA'RTNESS,  s.  the  quality  of  being  sour  to  the  fasfe  ; 
sharpness,  or  poignancy  in  speech. 

TA'RT.\R,  ».  \iartre,  Fr.j  in  natural  history  and  phar- 
macy, is  a  hard  and  almost  stony  seiiaration  from  a  vcgitable 
juice,  after  termenlaliou.  The  common  tartar  is  the  pro- 
duce of  wine,  being  found  in  large  masses  adhering  to  the 
bottoms  and  sides  of  casks  in  which  tliat  liquor  has  been  long 
kept  ;  but  wilhont  smell,  and  of  a  subacid  lasto. 
TARTA'REAN,  «.[from  tartams,  hell.  Lat.]  hellish. 
TAi:TA'Rl:;OL'S,TA'RT..\ROLlS,«.[fVom  turimus,  hell, 
Lut.j  consisting  of  or  containing  tartar;  hellish. 
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T.\'RTARTC,  a.  inchymistry,  belonging  to  tartar. 
To  TA'RTARIZE,  v.  «.  toiiiipregnate  with  tartar. 
'J'yV'U TARY,  a  country  of  Asia,  wTiich,  taken  in  its  utmost 
limits,  reaches  from  the  Eastern  Ocean  to  the  Caspian  Sea, 
and  from  Corea,  China,  Hindoostan,  and  Persia,  to  Russia 
and  Siberia.  It  is  generally  considered  under  three  grand 
divisions;  namely,  Eastern,  Western,  and  Indcprndent 
Tartary.  The  diflerent  tribes  which  inhabit  Eastern  Tarlary 
were  formerly  called  Mongul  Tartars,  a  warlike)  nation, 
who,  on  one  hand,  conquered  Hindoostan,  under' Jenghis 
Khan,  and  on  the  other,  subdued  China  in  the  13th  century, 
and  reigned  therefor  100  years,  till  they  were  expelled  in  the 
year  1368.  Chinese  Tartary  (which  is  separated  from  Cliina 
by  a  great  wall  about  7.50  miles  in  extent)  is  divided  into 
two  parts,  Eastern  and  Western.  The  greatest  part  of  this 
country  either  belongs  to  theemperor  of  China,  is  tributary 
to  him,  or  is  under  his  protection.  The  Chinese  empire  has 
been  lately  extended  in  Tartary,  by  the  celebrated  conquest 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  Eluths,  made  in  17,59,  by  the  arms  of 
the  emperor  Kicn  Long,  Independent  Tartary  includes  all 
the  country  between  Chinese  Tartary  and  the  Caspian  Sea, 
and  contains  Turkestan,  Great  and  Little  Bukharia,  Turco- 
mania,  Charasni,  Thibet,  and  some  countries  inhabited  by 
the  Usbeks  and  Kalmucks.  Western  Tartary  includes  the 
remainder  ;  most  or  all  of  which  has  been  conquered  by  the 
Russians.  In  general,  the  Tartars  are  a  robust  people,  have 
a  good  constitution,  and  are  capable  of  undergoing  hard- 
ships. They  have  broad  faces,  short  chins,  large  whiskers, 
and  noses  even  with  their  faces.  They  are  dexterous  in 
handling  their  sabres,  and  shooting  with  Ijows  and  arrows. 
The  men  have  uo  other  business  than  that  of  going  to  war, 
and  the  women  take  care  of  domestic  affairs.  They  are 
Pagans  ;  and  they  have  a  pontiff"  called  Dali  Lama. 

TA'RTHATF'S,  s.  in  chymistrv,  salts  formed  by  the  cotn- 
binalion  of  any  base  with  the  acid  of  tartar. 

TASK,  s.  [tasche,  Fr.  I  something  which  is  ordered  to  be 
done  by  another ;  an  employment  or  business.  To  take  to 
task,  is  to  reprove,  examine  rigidly,  or  reprimand. 

To  TASK,  ti.  a.  [tascit,  Brit.]  to  order  or  command  some- 
thing to  be  done. 

TA'SKER,  or  TA'SKMASTER,  >.  one  who  imposes 
tasks. 

TA'SSEL.'f.  Uasse,  Fr.]  an  ornamental  bunch  of  silk, 
&c.  hanging  at  ttie  end  of  a  string  ;  also  a  male  hawk  ;  an 
herb. 
T.\SSES,  s.  armour  for  the  thighs. 
To  TASTE,  V.  a.  [tastir,  to  try,  Fr.]  to  perceive  or  distin- 
guish by  the  palate  ;  to  try  by  the  mouth  ;  to  eat  in  small 
quantities  ;  to  relish  or  approve;  to  feel  or  have  a  percep- 
tion of.  Neuterly,  to  try  by  the  palate  ;  to  distinguish  by 
the  mind  ;  to  try  the  relish  of  any  thing ;  to  have  perception 
of  ;  to  enjoy  sparingly  ;  to  convey  to  the  organs  of  taste  ; 
to  affeci  the  organs  of  taste. 

TASTE,  s.  the  act  of  trying  by  the  mouth  ;  the  sense  by 
which  the  relish  of  any  thing  is  received  on  the  palate.     Fi- 
guratively,  discernment  or  relish,  applied  to  the  mind  ;  an 
essay  or  trial ;  a  small  portion  given  as  a  specimen. 
TA'STEFUL,  a.  high-relished  ;  savoury. 
TA'.STELFSS,  a.  causing  no  sensation  on  the  palate  ; 
insipid  ;    having  no  perception  of  symmetry,  elegance,  or 
decorura." 
TA'STI'.R, .'.  one  who  takes  tiie  first  essay  of  food. 
To  T.A'TTER,  i\  a.  \totteran.  Sax.]  to  tear  ;  to  rend  ;   (o 
mal.e  ragged. 
TA"!TER,  ).  a  rag  ;  a  fragment  of  nnv  thing  torn. 
TA'TTERDEM  -X'LION, .?.  a  ragged  fellow.' 
TATT'ERSILALL,  a  small  touu  of  Lincolnshire,  seated 
on  the  river  Bane,  near  its  coiilliience  >.v'th  the  William, 
in  a  fenny  country,    li  is  20  uiUes  S.  E.  of  Lincoln,  12  N. 
W.  of  Bo'-ion,  and  127  N.  of  London.    Market  on  Friday. 
To  TATTLE,  v.  n.  Ualereii,  Sax.]  to  use  manv  words 
with  liitle  lueaning;  to  talk  without  moderation  ordiscretion. 
TA'l^rLE,  s.  jirale  ;  trifling  talk  ;  idle  chat. 
TAXFLER,  s.  an  idle  talker  ;  a  prater. 
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T'ATI'OO',  *.  llie  beat  of  a  drum  by  wliicli  soldiers  are 
called  to  their  quarters. 

TATTO'WING,  *.  in  njodern  history,  a  name  given  at 
■<^)talieite  to  the  operation  of  staining  the  body  with  a  black 
composition  in  various  forms,  which  tiie  iiihabitauts  esteem 
a  great  beauty. 

TA'VERN,  *.  [tavertie,    Fr.]  a  house    where  wine    is 
sold. 
1    TAUGHT,  (tmit)  prefer,  and  part,  passive  of  Teach. 

TA'VlS'l'OCK,  an  antient,  large,  and  well  built  town  of 
Devonshire.  It  was  once  a  flourishing  place,  famous  for  its 
stately  mitred  abbey,  where  books  were  formerly  printed 
in  the  Saxon  laiiguage,  and  a  school  erected  to  teach  it ;  it 
is  now  divided  into  tenements.  Jt  is  a  stanary  town,  has  a 
chalybeate  mineral  water,  and  is  situated  on  the  riverTavy, 
orTave,  32  miles  W.  by  S.  of'Exeter,  and  199  W.  by  S.  of 
London.  Jt  gives  the  title  of  marquis  to  tlie  oldest  spu  of 
the  duke  of  Bedford.    Market  on  Saturday. 

To  TAUNT,  V.  a.  [tanden,  to  shew  teeth,  Belg.J  to  re- 
proach, insult,  or  treat  with  insolent  contumely  and  upbraid- 
in":  ;  to  ex  probate. 

X  AUNT, ^. an  insult ;  scoff;  ridicule;  sarcasm;  reproach. 
Among  mariners,  a  ship  is  said  to  be  trtmt  masted  when  her 
Hiasts  are  too  tali  for  her. 

TAU'NTI'^R,  s.  areproachcr;  an  insulter. 

TAU'NTING,  a.  reviling;  scornful;  railing;  contume- 
lious ;  scoffing. 

TAUNTINGLY,  ad.  scornfully;  in  an  imperious  and 
proud  manner;  scotfingly ;  conluiiieliously. 

TAUNTON,  an  antieut  town  of  Somersetshire,  which, 
in  point  of  size,  buildings, -aid  respectability  of  inhabitants, 
(about  5800)  may  vie  with  many  cities.  It  has  long  been 
the  principal  seat  of  the  manufacture  of  coarse  woollen 
goods,  such  as  serges,  corduroys,  sagathies,  druggets,  shal- 
roons,&c.though  somewhat  decayed  of  late  years.  The  elec- 
tion of  members  of  parliament  here  is  very  singular;  every 
pot-walloper,  i.  e.  inhabitant  that  dresses  his  own  victuals,  is 
entitled  to  vote  ;  so  that  the  inmates,  or  lodgers,  to  qualify 
themselves,  a  little  before  the  election  comes  on,  make  a  fire 
in  the  street,  and  there  boil  their  victuals.  It  is  seated  on  the 
river  Thone,  which  is  navigable  hence  to  the  Parret,  and  so 
to  Bridgewater,  31  miles  N.  E.  of  Exeter,  and  144  VV.  Ijy 
S.  of  London.  Large  markets  on  Wednesday  and  Satur- 
day. 

TAURICO'RNOUS,a.[from  taunts  and  cornu,  Lat  ]  having 
horns  resembling  a  bull's. 

T AURIFORM, a.[tauriformis,  Lat.J  having  the  shape  of 
a  bull. 

TAU'RIS,  orTEBRis,  supposed  to  be  the  antient  Ecba- 
tana,  the  capital  of  Aderbeiizan,  in  Persia,  and  is  now  infe- 
rior only  to  Ispahan.  Tauris  contains  about  400,000  inha- 
bitants who  carry  on  a  great  trade  in  cotton,  cloth,  silks, 
pold  and  silver  brocades,  turbans,  and  shagreen  leather.  It 
is  320  miles  N.  W.  of  Ispahan.  Lat.  38.  18.  N.  lou.  47. 
60.  E. 

TAURUS,  a  great  chain  of  mountains  in  Asia,  which 
begin  at  the  eastern  part  of  Little  Caramania,  and  extend 
very  far  into  India.  In  different  places  they  have  different 
names. 

TAU'RUS,  s.  in  astronomy,  the  Bull ;  the  second  sign  of 
the  zodiac,  which  the  sun  enters  on  the  20tli  day  of 
April. 

TAUTOLO'GICAL,  a.  [tautologiqm;,  Fr.J  repeating  the 
tame  thing. 

TAUTO'LOGIST,  s.  [from  teuton,  the  same  thing,  and 
lego,  to  speak,  Gr.]  a  tedious  repeater. 

TAUTO'LOGY,  t.  [from  tauton,  the  same  thing,  and  lego, 
■to  speak,  Gr.]  the  repetition  of  the  same  word  often  : 
•ometiuies  applied  to  the  repetition  of  the  same  sense  in 
different  words. 

To  TAWj  V.  a.  \tauian,  Sax.]  to  dress  white  or  alum 
katber. 

I'AW,  *.  a  round  marble  beautifully  coloured,  used  in 
play. 
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TA'W DU INESS,  j.  tinsel  finery. 

TA'WDRY,  a.  meanly  showy  ;  fine  without  grace  or  ele* 
gaiice.     Substantively,  a  slight  ornament. 

TA'WNINESS,  j.a  brown  oryellowish  colour,  caused  by 
the  heat  of  the  sun. 

TA'WNY,  o.  \tane  or  tatini,  Fr.J  yellow  like  things  tanned  ; 
sunburnt ;  swarthy-coloured. 

TAX,  s.  \tax-c,  Belg.  and  Fr.]  a  tribute  imposed  ;  an  ex- 
cise.   A  charge  or  censure,  from  taxo,  Lat. 

To  TAX,  V.  a.  \uixer,  Fr.J  to  load  with  excise  or  imposts. 
To  charge  or  accuse  of  some  fault;  us^d  with  of  ox  iviih  be- 
fore the  fault,  from  i(u-o,  Lat. 

TAXATION,  I.  [taxation,  Fr.  taxaiio,  Lat.]  the  act  of 
loading  with  taxes.    Accusation  ;  scandal. 

TA'XER,  *.  he  who  taxes. 

TAYLI,  or  TALI,  a  city  of  China,  of  the  first  rank,  in 
the  province  of  Yunnan,  it  is  the  principal  place  where 
they  make  curioiis^  tables,  and  other  oinanicnts  of  fine 
marble,  naturally  beautified  with  different  colours,  in  the 
form  of  mountains,  flowers,  trees  and  rivers.  Tayli  has 
under  its  jurisdiction  4  cities  of  the  second  rank  and  3  of 
the  third.  '■  It  is  1205  milesS.  W.  of  Pekin.     • 

TAYTONG,  or  TAITONG,  a  city  of  China,  of  the  first 
rank,  in  the  province  of  Cliansi,  with  a  very  large  jurisdic- 
tion extending  over  4  great  cities  of  the  secom!  rank,  and  7 
of  the  third.  Lapis  lazuli  is  obtained  in  great  plenty  here, 
and  there  is  a  kind  of  jasper  which  is  transparent,  and  as 
white  as  agate.  Porphyry,  marble,  and  jusper  of  ali  colours 
are  very  plentiful,  and  here  is  also  a  great  commerce  in 
skins.  The  neighbouring  mountains  abound  witii  a  variety 
of  simples  and  medicinal  herbs,  which  the  botanists  gather 
with  great  care.  'I'aytong  is  very  well  fortified,  according 
to  the  manner  of  the  Chinese  and  has  generally  a  very  strong 
garrison.  It  is  situated  in  a  mountainous  country,  exposed 
to  the  incursions  of  the  Tartars,  and  surrounded,  in  a 
manner,  by  the  great'  wall,  which  has  forts  from  place  to 
place,  155  miles  W.  of  Pekin. 

TCHANGTCIIA,  a  city  of  China,  of  the  first  rank,  in 
the  province  of  Honquang.  It  is  situated  on  the  Heug 
river,  742  miles  S.  of  Pekin. 

TCIIANGTCHEOU,  acity  ofChina,  of  the  first  rank,  ia 
the  province  of  FokicnySO  milesS.  of  Pekin. 

TCHANGTCHEOU,  acity  of  China,  of  the  first  rank, 
in  the  province  of  Kiangnan,  525  miles  S.  S.  E.  of 
Pekin. 

TCIIANTE,  a  city  of  China,  of  the  first  rank,  in  the 
province  of  llonan.  It  contains  in  its  district  one  city  of 
the  second  rank,  and  six  of  the  third.  It  is  remarkable  for 
a  fish  found  in  its  rivers  resembling  a  crocodile  the  fat  of 
which  is  of  such  a  singular  nature,  that  when  once  set  on 
fire,  it  cannot  be  extinguished.  It  is  255  miles  S.  S.  W.  of 
Pekin. 

TCHEKIANG,a  maritime  province  of  China,  W.  of  the 
sea,  S.  andS.  E.  of  the  jorovince  of  Kiangnan,  and  N.of'he 
province  of  Fokieu.  The  principal  trade  consist*  in  silk 
stuffs,  which  indeed,  is  immense.  Whole  plains  may  be 
seen  covered  with  dwarf  mulberry  trees,  which  the  Chinese 
purposely  check  in  their  growth  as  the  leaves  of  the  smaller 
trees  procure  the  best  silks.  This  province  likewis* 
produces  the  tallow  tree,  a  species  of  mushroons,  which 
are  transported  lo  all  parts  of  the  empire,  excellent  hams, 
and  small  gold  fish. 

TCHERNIGOVSKOE,  a  government  of  Russia,  for- 
merly a  part  of  the  Ukraine  ;  boufided  on  the  N.  by 
Mogilevskoe  and  on  the  W.  by  Poland.  Its  capital 
Tchernigov,  is  sealed  on  the  right  shore  of  the  Desna,  344 
miles  S.  S.  VV.  of  Moscow. 

TEA,  (tee)  s.  [Chin,  the,  Fr.]  the  leaf  of  a  shrub  growing 
in  several  provinces  of  China;  the  liquor  made  by  infusing 
tea  in  boiling  water. 

To  TEACH, (/«eoA)e.  a.  [pret.  and  part,  passive  taught; 
tcrcaii.  Sax. J  to  instruct  or  inform  ;  to  deliver  any  thing  to 
be  learned  ;  to  tell,  or  give  intelligence.  Neuterly,  to  per- 
form the  office  of  an  instructor.    SynoN.  ToteacAisonlj  t» 
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give  lessons  ;  to  learn  is  to  give  lessons  with  success  :  both 
words  relate  more  to  those  things  thatare  proper  to  cultivate 
the  mind,  and  form  a  ^ood  educaliou  ;  for  whicU  reason  they 
are  used  with  propriety,  when  the  arts  and  sciences  are  in 
question.  To  instttict  has  a  jjveatcr  relation  to  that  which  is 
usctui  in  the  conduct  <■.£  life,  and  success  of  affairs.  It  is 
tlieiefore  in  its  proper  plac«,  when  speaking  of  any  thing 
that  concerns  either  our  duty  or  our  interest. 

TE'AC'IABLE,  (Jeichabt)  a.  capable  of  being  taught  or 
instructed ;  docile. 

TI'.'ACfUBLENESS,  t.  docility  •  capacity  to  learn. 

TE'ACHiJK,  i.  an  instructor  ;  a  preceptor  ;  one  who  de- 
livers doctrines  to  the  people;  a  preached 

TEAGUE,  {Tie;)$.  a  contemptuous  name  for  an  Irishman. 

TK  AL,  {teel)  t.  Ueehtigh,  Belg.j  a  small  wild  fowl,  the  most 
eWant  and  valuable  ot^  the  duck  kind. 

Ti'.AM,  {teem)s.  [temo,  the  team  of  a  carriage,  Laf.  tyme, 
a  yoke.  Sax. la  number  of  horses,  oxen,  or  other  beasts, 
drart  ing  thi  same  carriage  at  once  ;  any  number  passing  in 
■B  line.    . 

TEAR,  (tier)  s.  [tear,  Shx.  taare,  Dan.)  the  water  which 
flows  from  the  eyes  ;/\ny  moisture  trickling  in  drops. 

TEAR,  {the)s.  [from  the  verb]  a  rent  or  fissure. 

ToTE.AR,  {tire)  V.  a.  prcter.  tore,  formerly,  tare,  part, 
pass,  torn  ;  \t4nan.  Sax.  tura,  Swed.J  to  pull  iiato  pieces  or 
tatters ;  to  wound  with  the  nail,  or  any  iharppointed  instru- 
ment drawn  along;  to  break,  divide,  or  shatter,  by  vio- 
lence ;  to  pluck  violently  ;  to  take  away  by  sudden  force. 
Neuterly,  to'fuuie,  rave,  or  rant,  like  a  madman ;  from  tieren, 
Bel^. 

To  TI'/ASE,  {tetze)  *•.  a.  \t(vsan.  Sax.]  to  com!)  or  unravel 
wool  orfiax  ;  toscralth  cloth  t...  level  the  nap  ;  to  torment 
or  vex  with  assiduous  iuipertiiipncp. 

TE'ASER,  s.  any  person  or  t!.ing  that  torments  by  inces- 
sant  importunity. 

^JEAT,  {teet)s.\ieien,Vr.teJL  Brit.  <iV,  Sax.  <««<;,  Belg.] 
thedui»ofa  beast ;  aiitiently,  tfte  pap  of  a  woman. 

Tl'w\ZEL,  or  TE'ASKt,  *.  a  plant  cultivated  particularly 
in  the  \V.  of  England,  the  heads  of  width  are  of  siugular  use 
in  raising  the  nap  upon  xvoolen  cloth.  The  leaves,  dried  and 
given  in.iiifu«ion  areservtceabl<>  in  cases  of  flatulency. 

TE'CHNICAL,  (jilhtiliat)  a.  [from  tec/nu,  an  art,  Gr.]  be- 
longing to  the  arts. 

TECHNO'LOGY,  (tekiiilogi/)  s.  [from  tec!ine,,?.n  art,  and 
logos,  a  discourse,  Gr.]a  description  of  the  mechanic  arts. 

TE'CHY,  ((i(r/iy)  a.  irritable  ;  peevish;  fretful. 

TECTCTNIC,  a.  [tehionikos,  from  teiiche,  to  build,  Gr.] 
belonging  to  building. 

To  ted,  r.  «.  [teadan,  to  prepare,  Sax.]  to  lay  gr^iss 
newlv  mown  into  rows. 

TH DDEK,  or  TETHER,  s.  [tudder,  Belg.]  a  rope  by 
wliichajwrse  is  tiiid  in  the  field  to  prevent  his  pasturing  too 
widely.  Figuratively,  any  thiuj;  bv- which  a  person  is  re- 
strained. 

TE  DEUM,  s.  f  we  praise  th^,  O  God  \\  a  hymn  of  thanks- 
giving, used  in  the  churtli  upon  ordinary  as  well  as  s<>iemii 
occasions,  so  called  from  the  two  first  words  in  the  Latin. 

TE'DIOUS,  a. [from  fcrf"im,  Lat.j  occasionins;  wo;uiness 
and  troub'e  by  ctintinurnce  or  length.    Slow,  udafory. 

TE'DIOUSE^Y,  «rf.  in  a  slow  and  irksome  manner. 

TET)IOUSNESS.  s.  tliat  which  renders  any  thing  disa- 
greeable by  the  too  long  timespent  in  performing  it. 

To  TEEJl,  V.  n.  \tcnm,  otispring,  Sax.]  to  bring  young ; 
to  be  pregnant.  Figuratively,  to  be  full  or  charged  witli, 
like  an  animal  that  i*  preguant.  Actively,  to  bring  forth 
or  produce. 

TEE'AI  ER,  s.  one  that  brings  young. 

T  F  EM  ING,  part.  a.  fruitful ;  pregnant. 

TEEN,  *.  sorrow  ;  grief. 

TEENS,  f.  [from /.v".  Sax. l_the  yea^s  which  are  reckoned 
b>' the  termination  of  teen;  as  thirteen,  fourteen,  i\:c, 
'TEETH,  the  plural  of  Tooth. 

To  TEE  I'H,  V.  H.  to  breed  teeth. 

TEFELIS,  orTifFLiSja  town  of  Asia,  in  Georgia,  one 
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oftlK  seven  nations  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian. 
It  is  the  capital  of  that  country,  the  place  of  residence  of 
its  sovereign,  and  is  called  by  the  inhabitants  TMlit- 
Cabar,  (warm  town)  from  the  warm  baths  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood. Though  its  circumference  does  not  exceed  3 
English  miles,  it  contains  20,000  inhabitants,  of  which  more 
than  half  are  Armenians;  the  remainder  are  principally 
Georgians,  with  some  Tartars.  .'Ml  the  houses  are  of  stone, 
with  flat  roofs,  which  serve,  according  to  the  custoui  of 
the  East,  as  walks  for  the  women.  Thev  are  neatly  built; 
the  rooms  are  wainscotied,  and  the  f^ioors  spread  with 
carpets.  The  streets  seldom  exceed  seven  feet  in  breadth ; 
and  some  are  so  narrow  as  scarcely  to  allow  room  for  a  man 
on  horseback :  they  are  consequently  very  filthy.  The 
Armenians  have  eslabiisliei!  in  tliis  town  all  the  manufac^ 
tures  carried  on  by  their  country  men  in  Persia  :  the  most 
flouriihing  is  that  of  priiited  linens.  Tcfhis  is  seated  on 
the  river  Kur,  at  the  foot  of  a  niountain,  125  miles  W.  of 
Teiki.  Lat.  41.  69,  N.  Ion.  65.  3.  E. 

TE'GAN,  a  city  of  China  <.-f  the  first  rank,  in  the  province 
of  Houqi-ang.  In  the  territory  of  this  place  are  a  sort  of 
worms,  which  make  white  wa.i  like  that  of  bees.  Lat.  31. 
20.  N.  Ion.  112.  31.  E. 

TE'GUMENT,  i.  \tegum:ntum,  Lat. J  a  cover  or  outward 
part. 

To  TEH-HR,  V.  n.  [from  the  sound]  to  laugh  ;  to  titter. 

TEIXiNMOlTlTI,  a  sea-port  of  Devonshire,  reckoned  part 
of  the  port  of  Exeter.  It  has  no  market,  but  sends  some  ves- 
sels to  the  Newfoundland  fishery,  and  employs  several  in  the 
coasting  trade,  especially  in  carrying  tobacco-pipe  clay  to 
Liverpool,  whence  arc  brought  back  coal,  salt,  earthen- 
wares. Arc.  It  has  a  tide  harbc-nr,  and  is  seated  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Teign,  12  miles  S.  of  Exeter,  and  181  W.  by 
S.  of  London.    A  well-frequented  fa'ir  on  September  29th. 

TE'ILTREE,  s.  the  same  with  tlie  liaoe  orlinden-tree. 

TEINT,  (tint)  s.  [teivte,  Fr.]  colour;  tci-ch  of  the  pencil. 

TE'LAMON,  or  ATLAS,  s.  is  a  name  given  to  those 
figures  or  half  figures  of  men,  so  commonly  used  instead  of 
columns  or  pilasters,  to  support  any  member  in  architecture, 

TE'L.\RY,  a.  [from  tela,  a  web,  Lat.]  spinning  webs. 
"yWan/ spiders."  .Brown. 

TE'LEGRAPH,  *.  [from  tele,  afar  off,  and  ^rapho,  to 
write,  Gr.]  an  instrument  lately  invented  by  the  French, 
which,  by  exhibiting  the  requisite  letters  or  characters,  and 
repealing  them  from  one  convenient  eminence  to  another, 
serves  to  transmit  short  dispatches  of  news  with  great  speed 
and  correctness. 

■^^  TE'LESCOFE,  t.  [Fr.  from  tele,  afar  off,  and  skopeo,  to 
view,  Gr.]  a  long  tube  fitted  with  glasses,  through  which 
distant  objects  are  viewed. 

TfXESCO'PlCAL,  a.  belonging  to  a  telescope  ;  seeing 
at  a  distance. 

To  TELL,  V.  prefer,  and  part,  passive  tnld ;  \tellart, 
Sax.tet/en,  Belg.  (o.'en,  Dan.]  to  utter  or  express  by  words; 
to  relate  of  sposL  ;  to  teacli  or  inform  ;  to  discover;  tocount 
or  number;  to  make  excuses.  "  Never  <c// me."  Sliuk.  Neu- 
terly, to  give  an  account ;  iD'Oiake  report.  To  tell  on,  is  to 
inf)rmof.'  " 

TE'LLER,  s.  an  oflicer  in  the  exchequer  employed  in  re- 
ceiving and  pii\ing  all  the  monies  on  the  king's  account. 
Thevaie  four  in  number.     A  relater ;  a  numberer. 

TE'LL-TALE,  i.  one  wlu  gives  information  of  what  ano- 
ther says  or  does,  either  tlirongh  othciousness  or  malice. 

TELLU'RIUM,  s.  in  chymistrv,  a*r\v  metal  discovered 
by  Klaproll),  in  a  particular  kind  of  gold  ore. 

Ti'MER.VRIOUS,  a.  [limiraire,  Fr.  temei-aiiiu,  Lat.J 
rash;  lu'ady  :  careless;  heedless. 

I'EM E'RITY,  s.  [timiritc,  Fr.  temeritas,  Lat.]  unreasonable 
contempt  of  danger;  rashness. 

To  TE'.MPER,  II.  a.  \ttmperer,  Fr.  <«mpe>-o,  Lat.J  to  mix 
so  as  one  part  may  qualify  or  set  the  other  out  to  advantage; 
to  mix  or  mingli' ;  to  accomodate  ;  to  soften,  soothe,  or 
assua^'e  ;  to  form  or  reduce  metals  to  a  proper  degree  of. 
hardiness. 
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TE'^rr  ER,  s.  a  due  and  just  mixture  of  contraryriUHlities'; 
the  middle  course;  disijositiun  of  mind  ;  couslittitiaii  of 
body ;  calmness  ;  the  state  of  liarduess  to  which  any  melal 
is  reduced. 

TE'MPERAMENT,  s.  [temperament,  Fr.  temperament  urn, 
Lat.|  state  with  respect  to  ilie  jiredoininauce  of  anv  qualiiv  ; 
due  niixlure  ofopposites  ;  the  iiabitude  or  natural  corislitu- 
lion  of  Ihe  body.  Tiie  temperiv^  of  steel  and  iron,  is  the  ren- 
dering them  either  more  <:oin|)act  and  liard,  or  soft  and  pli- 
nnt,  according  as  the  ditl'ereut  uses  for  \\  hich  Ihcy  are-wauted 
fnay  require. 

TKMHEllAME'NTAL.  a.  constitu!ionpl. 

TEMPERANCE,  s.  \  teinjieranee,  Fr.'temperoDfia,  Lat.| 
Bioileration  in  eating  and  drinking;  restraint  of  afteclions or 
passions  ;  patience. 

TE'MPER.ATE,  a.  \tcmperatiis,  Lat.]  ahstainins  from  ex- 
cess in  eating  or  drinknij;  ;  moderate  in  degree  oi  any  qua- 
lity or  passion. 

TEMPER.ATELY,  ad.  moderately  ;  calmly  ;  without 
gluttony  or  luxury. 

TE'MPERATENESS,  s.  freedom  from  excesses.  Calm- 
ness  ;  coolness  ;  moderateness. 

TEMPERATURE,  i.[Fr.  from  tcmpcratma,  Lat.]  con- 
stitution of  nature  ;  degree  of  any  qualities  ;  due  balance 
of  contrarieties ;  freedom  from  any  predominant  passion. 
It  is  chiefly  applied  to  the  degree  of  heat  which  is  dilfused 
through  the  atmosphere.  • 

TJ],  MPEST,  s.  [tempcstas,  Lat.]  very  great  violence  of  the 
wind,  whose  several  degrees  are — a  breath ;  a  breeze ;  a 
blast;  a  gale;  a  gust;  a  squall;  a  storm;  a  tempest;  a  hur- 
ricane. A  continual  storm  at  sea.  Any  violent  commotion. 
Synon.  By  tempest  is  understood  an  exceeding  great 
\iolence"of  the  wind;  hy  storm,  a  commotion  of  the  ele- 
ments. The  latter  is  used  to  denote  any  violence  of 
weather;  as  a  iform  of  hail,  &c.  but  the  former  implies  a 
terrible  violence  of  the  wind.  //«?jkaHe  is  used  to  denote 
the  greatest  fury  of  a  tempest. 

To  TE'MPEST,  t'.  a.  to  disturb  as  by  a  tempest. 

TEiMPESTI'VITY,  s.  [tempestiiitas,  from  tcmpus,  time, 
Lat.]  seasonableness. 

TEMPloSTUOUS,  a.  [tempcstuevx, '  Fr.J  stormy  ;  dis- 
turbed by  furious  blasts  of  wind,  or  violent  rage  of  passions ; 
turbulent. 

TEMPE'STUOUSLY.ad. furiously;  outrageously;  bois- 
terously. 

TEM  PE'STUOUSNESS,  s.  stormiuess ;  outrageousness ; 
boistcrousness. 

TE'MPLAR,  s.  a  student  in  .the  law.  Also,  a  certain 
order  of  knights,  instituted  at  Jerusalem  about  the  year  1H8. 
At  first  there  were  but  9  of  them  ;  but  in  a  short  time  they 
increased  to  300  in  their  convent  at  Jerusalem.  They  look 
the  name  of  Knights  Templars,  because  their  first  house  stood 
near  the  temple  dedicated  to  our  Saviour  at  Jerusalem. 
After  having  performed  many  great  exploits  against  the  in- 
tidels,  they  became  rich  and  powerful  all  over  Europe  ;  but 
they,  abusing  their  wealth  and  credit,  fell  into  many  dis- 
orders and  irregularities  ;  for  which  they  were  prosecuted 
in  France,  Italy,  and  Spain  ;  and  at  last  the  pope,  by  his  bull 
of  the  22d  of  May,  1312,  pronounced  the  cxtmction  of  the 
whole  order,  and  their  united  slates  to  the  order  of  St.  John 
of  Jerusalem. 

TE'MPLE,  s.  \temph,  Fr.  temphm,  Lat.]  a  place  set  apart 
for  religious  worship.  '.In  the  plural,  the  upper  part  of  the 
sides  of  the  head  ;  frarn  tenwora,  Lut. 

TE'MPLET,  *.  a  piece  of  timber  placed  under  the  girders 
of  a  luiilding. 

TEMPORAL,  a.  [Fr.  temporalis,  from  tempm,  time,  Lat.] 
measured  by  time,  opposed  to  eternal.  Secular,  opposed 
to  ecclesiastical.  Confined  to  our  present  existence  in  this 
world,  opposed  to  spiritual.  Placed  at  the  temples,  or  up- 
per part  of  the  head. 

TEMPORALITY,  or  TE'.MPORALS,  s.  the  laity,  op- 
posed to  the  clergy.  Secular  possessions,  opposed  to  those 
r«looging  to  the  church. 
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TEMPORALLY,  td.  with  respect  to  this  life. 

TEMPORARY,  a.ffrom  tempua,  time,  Lat.J  las-ting  Qnly 
a  limited  time. 

To  I'E'MPORIZE,  f.  n.  [temporiser,  Fr.J  to  delay,  or  put 
oft"  to  another  time. 

TEMPORIZER,  s.  one  that  complies  with  times  and 
Occasi<ms ;  a  trimmer. 

To  TEMPT,  «.«.  [tento,  Lixt.teiuer,  Fr.]  to  endeavour  to 
seduce  or  draw  a  person  to  do  ill,  by  prescntiug  some  plea- 
sure to  the  iiiiiul ;  to  provoke  ;  to  solicit ;  to  try. 

TEMPTATION,  s.  [tcntaticn,  Fr.]  the  act  of  endea- 
voiiiing  to  draw  to  the  connnission  of  iil,  by  ollering  some 
seeming  advantage  ;  an  enticement  ;  the  state  of  a  person 
solicited  by  the  appearance  of  present  pleasures  or  advan- 
tages to  tlie  commission  of  some  crime  or  fault. 

TE'f.^PTER,  .?.  one  who  seduces  or  entices  to  the  com- 
mission of  any  ill  ;  the  devil,  who  tempted  our  Saviour. 

TE'MULENCY, ».  [temulentia,  Lat.]  inebriation  ;  drunk< 
enness. 

TEN,  a.  \'t)/n,  Sax.  tieii,  Belg.]  twice  five,  or  nine  and  one. 
A  proverbial  number. 

TENABLE,  o.  [lenalle,  Fr.]  such  as  may  be  niaititained 
or  held  against  oppositions  or  attacks. 

TEN.A'CIOUS,  {tenisliioiis)  a.  [teiiax,  from  tciieo,  io  hold, 
Lat.]  grasping  hard  ;  unwilling  to  part  with.  Rcieiitive, 
or  not  for}>clful,  applied  to  the  memory,  (,'ohebive  ;  ad- 
hesive.    Close-fisted  ;  meanly  parsimonious. 

TEN  A'CIOU.SLY,  {tendshiously)  dd.  closely  ;  obstinately  ; 
niggardly. 

TEN.4'CIOUSNESS,  {tendshiousness)  t.  unwillingness  to 
quit,  let  go,  or  part  with. 

TEN A'CITY,  s.  \tiiimiti,  Fr.  tenaritas,  from  teneo,  to  hold, 
Lat.]  stiffness  of  opinion;  niggardliness.  Among  physicians, 
that  property  in  viscous  substances  by  which  they  adhere 
together. 

TENAI'LLE,  s.  fFr.]  in  fortificalion,  is  a  kind  of  outwork 
resembling  a.  horn-work,  but  generally  somewhat  difierent. 

TENANT,  s.  [tenant,  Ir.]  one  that  holds  of  anotiier  ; 
one  that  dwells  in  the  hpuse  of  another  for  rent ;  one  who 
resides. 

TE'NANTABLE,  a.  fit  to  be  dwelt  in. 

TE'NBURY,  a  town  in  Worcesterslnre,  with  a  market 
on  Tuesday.  It  is  seated  ou  the  river  Teme,  which  divides 
Worcestershire  from  Shropshire,  19  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Wor- 
cester, and  133  N.  W.  by  W.  of  London. 

TE'NBY,  a  seaport  of  Pembrokeshire,  in  S.  Wales, 
10  miles  E.  of  Pembroke,  and  233  W.  of  London.  Markets 
on  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 

TENCH,  i.  [tinee.  Sax.  tiitcn,  Lat.]  a  fresh-water  fish. 

To  Tend,  «.  a.  [contracted  from  attend\  to  watch  ;  to 
accompany,  guard,  attend  ;  to  be  attentive  to.  Neiiterly, 
to  wait  or  expect ;  to  move  towards  a  certain  point  or 
place  ;  to  contribute  ;  to  be  directed  to  any  end  or  pur- 
pose;  to  aitp  at,  from  te»</re,  Fr.  to  attend  as  something  iii- 
separable. 

TENDENCE,  or  TENDENCY,  s.  direction  or  course 
towards  any  place  or  object ;  drift  or  aim  towards  any  in- 
ference or  result. 

TE'NDER,  a.  [tendre,  Fr.]  easily  impressed,  injured,  or 
pained  ;  delicate  or  effeminate  ;  exciting  bcno\olcnca  or 
sympathy  ;  compassionate  ;  susceptible  of  soft  passions  ; 
amorous  or  lascivious;  expressive  of  love;  young;  careful 
not  to  hurt. 

To  TE'NDER,  v.  a.  [tendre,  Fr.]  to  ofler,  or  present  for 
acceptance ;  to  hold  or  esteem ;  to  regard  with  care  or  ten- 
derness.   The  last  sense  seems  obsolete. ' 

TE'NDER,  s.  an  offer  or  presentation  of  any  thing  for 
acceptance ;  regard,  or  kind  concei« ;  a  small  ship  attend- 
ing ou  a  larger. 

TENDER-HEARTED,  a.  easily  affected  with  the  dis- 
tress of  others. 

TENDERLY,  ad.  gently  ;  softly  ;  kindly  ;  m  an  affec- 
tionate and  deli.cate  manner. 

TENDERNESS,  s.  [tendrme,  Fr  J  susceptibility  of  im- 
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prc«'ions;  softness;  delicacy;  in(1ulg<^nce  ;  kindness;  som- 
puloiisnpss  of  conscience  ;  stiaccplibitity  of  the  softer  pas- 
tions;  ensinessof  being  hurt ;  soreness. 

TE'NDINOUS,  a.  it<mdine«x,  Fr.J  full  of  tendons; 
•incwy. 

I'E'NDON,  i.  \iendo,  Lat.J  a  sinew  ;  a  ligature  by  which 
the  ioinfs  are  moved. 

TENDRIL,  s.  [lendrillon,  Fr.]  a  spiral  shoot  or  string,  by 
means  of  vviiich  some  plants  support  themselves  against  the 
adjacent  bodies.    It  is  well  known  in  the  pea  and  vine. 

TE'NEBR;E.orTE'NEBRi:S.  j.  a  service  in  the  Rotnish 
church,  on  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  before 
Easter,  in  commemoration  of  Christ's  agony  in  the  garden. 

TENEBRO'SITy,  s.  [letiebrostu,  from  tenabra,  daikiiess, 
l.at.j  obscurity  ;  darkness  ;  gloom. 

TE'NKBROUS,  a.  \tc>whrosus,  from  tmefir(r,  darkness. 
Lot.]  dark  ;  obscure  ;  gloomy. 

TENEMENT,  s.  [tenement,  Fr.]  properly  signifies  a 
house  ;  but  in  a  larger  sense  it  is  taken  for  any  house,  lands, 
rent,  or  other  thing  which  a  person  holds  of  another. 

TENERITF,  one  of  tiie  Canary  Islands,  in  Africa,  about 
45  miles  long,  and  20  broad.  It  abounds  in  wine,  difterent 
sorts  of  fruits,  cattle,  and  game.  The  air  and  climate  are 
healthful.  Here  is  a  mountain,  which,  according  to  Dr. 
.  Hpberden,  is  l.S,396  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  called 
the  Peak  of  Teneriff,  and  which  may  be  seen  120  miles  oft" 
onacleardav.  The  principal  town  is  Lasruna.  Latitude 
of  the  Peak  28°  15'  38"  N.  Ion.  IG^  45'  33"  W. 

TENESMUS,  s.  [Lat-l  a  violent  inclination  to  go  to  stool, 
■without  being  able  to  evacuate. 

TENET,  or  TE'NENT.f.  [from  tenet,  he  holds,  Lat.]  an 
opinion,  position,  principle,  dogma,  doctrine. 
,    TENFOLD,  a.  ten  times  increased. 

TE'NNIS,  *.  [supposed  by  Skinner  to  be  derived  from 
tenez,  stop,  Fr.  used  by  the  French  when  they  liit  the  ball] 
a  plav  in  which  a  ball  is  struck  by  a  racket. 

TE'NON,  *.  [  Fr.]  the  end  of  one  piece  of  timber  cut  to 
befitted  in  another. 

TENOR,  s.  [tenor,  Lat.  teneur,  Fr.]  continuity  of  state ; 
general  currency  ;  sense  contained,  or  the  general  course 
and  drift  of  a  discourse.  In  ninsic,  the  mean  or  middle  part, 
between  the  treble  and  the  bass.  In  law,  the  substance,  or 
true  intent  and  meaning  of  a  writing. 

TENSE,  a.  [tensus,  Lat.]  stretched  ;  not  lax. 

TENSE,  (TiME)i.  I <<?mp«,  Fr.  from  tempts,  time,  Lat.]  in 
grammar,  is  an  intlexion  of  verbs,  whereby  they  are  made  to 
sij^nify  or  distinguish  circumstance  of  time,  in  what  they 
athrni.  There  are  oidy  three  simple  tenses  or  times  :  the 
present,  as  /  love  ;  the  preterit,  as  /  have  loved  ;  and  the 
future,  /  shall,  or  mil  love. 

TENSENESS,  «.  contraction;  tension  ;  the  opposite  to 
laxity. 

TE'NSIBLE,  or  TENSILE;  a.  [icnsns,  from  tendo,  to 
stretch,  Lat.]  capable  of  being  extended. 

TE'xNSlON,  (ihislton)  «.  [Fr.  from  tendo,  to  stretch,  Lat.] 
the  act  of  stretching,  orstate  of  being  stretched. 

TE'NSURE,  *.  the  act  of  stretching,  or  state  of  being 
ftretclied. 

Tl'A'T;  s.  \tente,  Fr.]  a  temporary  lodging-place  for  a 
soldier,  formed  of  canvass  strelclied  upon  poles ;  a  pavilion ; 
a  roll  of  lint  put  into  a  sore.  A  species  of  wine  of  a  deep 
red,  imported  from  Gallicia  in  Spain  ;  from  vino  tinto, 
Span. 

To  TENT,  V.  a.  to  put  a  roll  of  lint  into  a  sore.  Figura- 
tively, to  search  to  the  qoick. 

TENTA'TION,  s.  [lentntion,  Fr.  tentatio,  Lat]  trial; 
temptation. 

TE'NT.ATIVE,  a,  attempting  ;  essaying  ;  trying. 

TE'NTCHEOU.acityof  China,  of  the  lirst  rank,  in  the 
province  of  Chantong.  It  is  built  on  the  sea-shore,  and 
Iws  a  convenient  harbour,  and  a  strong  garrison,  withailect 
of  ships  to  guard  the  gulf. 

TE'NTEll,  /.  [teiuiu,  from  tend",  to  stretch,  Lat.]  a  hook 


on  wJiich  any  thing  Is  stretched.    To  be  on  the  tenters,  is  to  be 
on  the  stretrh  ;  to  be  in  suspense,  or  in  dilKcullies. 

TE'NTERDEN,  a  town  of  Kent,  24  miles  S.  W.  of  Can- 
terbury, and  66  E.  by  S.  of  London.  A  market  on  Friday 
for  cattle  and  pedlar's  ware. 

TENTH,  a.  [<mM«,  Sax.j  the  next  after  the  ninth;  the 
ordinal  often.  Substantively,  the  tenth  part  ;  tithe.  The 
Ihithsare  that  yearly  portion  whichall  ecclesiastical  livings 
pav  to  the  king. 

TE'NTHLY,  ad.  in  the  tenth  place. 

TENTrOINOUS,  a.  [from  tentigo,  a  stillness,  Lat.]  slilT; 
stretched. 

TI^NU'ITY,  J.  Itiimiii,  Fr.  tcnuitas,  Lat.J  thinness ;  slcn- 
derncss;   exility;  minuteness. 

TE'NUOUS,  a. ficMMw,  Lat.]  thin;  small';  minute  ;  slen- 
der ;  exile. 

TE'NURR,  s.  [Fr.  from  tcnco,  to  hold,  Lat.]  the  manner 
whereby  tenements  are  holden  of  their  lords. 

TEPEFA'C'I'lON,  *.  [from  tepeo,  to  be  warm,  and /«ei», 
to  make,  Lat.jtheactof  ncatingor  making  warm. 

TE'PID,  n.  [tii>idus,  Lat.J  lukewarm. 

TEPI'DITY,  .«.  lukewarnmess. 

TE'FOR,  1.  ( Lat.]  gentle  heat ;  lukewarmncss. 

TERAT()'LOGY,  ^.  [from  lerata,  prodigies,  and /o»-ot,  a 
discourse,  Gr.J  bonib:ist ;  affectation  of  sublimity. 

TERCE,  s.  [tierces  Fr.J  a  vessel  containiig  the  third  part 
of  abuttor  pipe,  or  fortv-two  wine  gallons. 

TEREBI'N'FHINATE,  or  TKREBl'NTHINE.'cr.'  [tM. 
bent/line,  Fr.  tcrebenthinus,  Lat.]  consisting  of  turpentine ; 
mixed  with  turpentine. 

ToTE'REBRATE,  V.  a.  [<«j-«Jro,  Lat.J  to  bore;  to  per- 
forate ;  to  pierce. 

.  TEREBRA'TION,  s.  the  act  of  boring  or  piercing. 
''To  TERGIVERSATE,  (g-  soft)  t>.  «.  [from  tcrgmn,  the 
back,  aud  verso,  to  turn,  Lat.J  to  shuftle;  to  quibble  ;    or 
evade. 

TERGIVERSATION,  fg-  soft)  s.  the  act  of  shulBing  or 
quibbling  in  an  argument  ;  shift;  subterfuge;  evasion; 
hcklenci^s. 

TERM,  s.  [icrme,  Fr.  termimts,  Lat.]  a  limit  or  boundary  ; 
a  word  by  which  any  thing  is  expressed  ;  a  condition;  a 
limited  time", or  the  time  for  which  any  thing  lasts.  Inlaw, 
the  time  in  which  the  tribunals  are  open  to  all  that  list  to 
complain  of  wrong,  or  to  seek  their  right  by  course  of  law; 
the  rest  of  the  year  is  called  vacation.  Of  these  terms  there 
are  four  in  every  year,  during  which  matters  of  iustice  are 
dispatched  ;  one  is  called  Hilary  term,  which  negins  the 
twenty-third  of  January,  or,  if  1  hat  be  Sunday,  the  next  day 
following,  and  ends  the  twenty -first  of  February  ;  anolher  is 
called  Easter  <e»)H,  which  begins  eighteen  days  after  Easter, 
and  ends  the  Monday  next  after  Ascension-day  ;  the  third  is 
Trinity  term,  beginning  the  Friday  next  after  Trinity  Sun- 
day, and  ending  the  Wednesday  fortnight  after ;  the  fourth 
is^Iichaelmas  term,  beginning  the  sixth  of  November,  or,  if 
tlial  be  Sunday,  the  next  day  after,  and  ending  the  twenty- 
eighth  of  November.  In  the  University,  that  space  of  time 
when  the  schools  are  opened,  and  the  exercises  for  degrees 
are  performed,  the  intervals  between  which  are  called 
vacations. 

To  TERM,  V.  a.  to  call  or  name. 

'FEllMAG  ANT,  a.  [from  t>jr  and  mafivn,  Sax.J  turbulent ; 
tumultuous;  scolding;  quarrelsome;  furious. 

TE'RMAfiANT,  *.  ascold  ;  a  brawling  turbulent  woman. 

TERMINABLE,  a.  limitable  ;    that  admits  of  boumJs. 

To  TE'RMINA'FE,  v,  a.  [terminer,  Fr.  tcrmino,  from  tf. 
miitiis,  a  limit,  L;it.lto  bound,  limit,  or  put  an  end  to. 
Neuterly,  to  be  limited,  or  end.  To  attain  its  end,  used 
with  in.  . 

TERMIN.^TION,  s.  [temiinatio,  from  terminus,  a  hinif, 
Lat.  I  the  act  of  limiting  or  bounding  ;  a  bound  or  liniil  ; 
an  end  or  conelusiou.    In  grammar,  the  end  of  a  word. 

TERMINTllUS,  s.\tennintlios,  Gr.]a  tumor. 

TERPSICHORE,  (tcrpsicorec)  I.  [Gr,]  one  of  the  nine 
Muses,  to  whom  is  attributed  the  invention  of  daucinii. 
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-  TE'RRA,  or  the  Eartk,  *.  [Lat.Jin  tlie  Copemican  sys- 
tem, is  l\\':  tliiid  planet  in  order  from  ihe  sun.  It  is  removed 
at  the  immense  distance  of  about  95  millions  of  miles  from 
that  luminary,  and  revoUes  round  him  in  3t>5d.  6h.  48m.  45is. 
which  is  her  tropical  period  ;  but  her  sidereal  and  anomalis- 
tic revolutions  are,  3(;5d.  Ch.S)m.  1  Is.  onc-tifth,  and  365d()h. 
15m.  20is  respectively.  Her  diameter  is  abo\it  79G4  miles, 
and  circumference  25,020;  but,  if  seen  from  the  Sun,  she 
would  appear  under  an  angle  of  only  17",  as  is  sufficiently 
manifest  from  the  two  transits  of  Venus  in  17C1,  and  17C9. 
She  turns  round  her  axis  in  2>3h.  5Gm.  4s.  but  the  natural  day 
or  that  caused  by  the  sun,  is  24  hours  at  a  mean  rate.  The 
place  of  her  aphelion,  arino  1800,  «as  in  9"  32' 39 "  of  Ca- 
pricorn, having;  a  progressive  motion  of  about  1°  49'  10"  in 
lot)  years.  ■  She  has  no  nodes,  her  annual  path,  called  the 
Ecliptic,  being  the  standard  by  \vliich  the  deviation  of  the 
other  planets  therefrom  are  measured,  'i'he  eccentricity  of 
her  orbit  is  168  out  of  10,000  of  those  parts  itrlo  which  her 
distance  from  the  Sun  is  supposed  to  be  divided  ;  and  the 
equation  of  iier  orbit  1 "  .'iS' 52 ".  She  Jiasalso  a  satellite  or 
moon  revolving  rouiid  her;  for  particulars  of  which,  see 
ftlooN. — That  the  Earth  is  not  at  rest  in  the  centre  of  Ihe 
universe,  as  many  have  imagined,  having  all  the  celestial 
bodies  moving  round  her  every  day,  or  thereabouts,  may  be 
proved  from  their  vast  distance.aud  alw  consequent  superior 
magnitude.  (See  Stak.)  The  great  distance  of  the  Sun 
froth  the  Earth  is  so  evident,  as  hardly  to  need  any  demon- 
stration;  for  it  is  malhematically  certain,  from  the  two 
transits  already  mentioned,  that  the  parallax  of  the  Sun  does 
not  much  (if  at  all)  exceed  8s.  six-tenlhs.  Nor  can  the  deter- 
Miinalion  of  so  small  an  anghf  be  subject  to  any  material  error 
iVoui  the  method  by  which  it  was  ascprtained  ;  for  it  neces- 
sarily follows  from  the  duration  of  the  transit  of  1709  being 
observed  to  be  23m.  10s.  .shorter  at  Otaheite  than  it  was  at 
V/ardhus.  Now  it  is  not  analogous  to  any  thing  we  know 
in  nature,  that  a  body  so  much  larfjer  than  the  Earth,  and  at 
such  avast  distance,  as  the  sun  necessarily  must  be  from  the 
smallness  of  his  parallax,  should  revolve  round  the  Earth  in 
24  hours;  which  must  be  the  case,  if  he  moves  round  her 
at  all,  for  his  motion  can  only  be' either  apparent  or  real. 
-But  without  adniittina:  the  earth's  annual  motion,  the  dif- 
ferent pha;nonuna  of  llie  celestial  bodies  cannot  be  accouiit- 
ed  for  in  any  credible  manner ;  for  how  much  more  reason- 
able is  it  to  allow  that  the  stationary  and  retro-^rade  appear- 
ances of  the  planets  are  ohly  caused  I'y  the  Earth's  annual 
motion,  (especially  when,  allowing  such  a  motion,  they  can 
be  mathematically  demonstrated  to  move  round  the  Sun  iii 
urbits  nearly  circular,)  than  to  suppose  that  the  Sun,  accom- 
panied with  tlie  plaruts  as  satellites  moving  round  him,  and 
these  planets  again  with  iheir  rcipective  satellites  moving 
round  their  priniarics  iu  stated  periods,  should  all  be  carried 
round  the  Earfli  in  the  course  of  about  a  day  I  That  the 
Earth  turns  round  her  axis  is  consequent  upon  the  admission 
»>f  her  annual  motion  ;  but  we  will  offer  an  argument  in  its 
favour  drawn  from  the  daily  phajnoniena  of  the  fixed  stars. 
Jt  is  known  that  they  constantly  keep  the  same  relative  po. 
sitions  willi  respect  to  each  other,  which  is  a  presumptive 
argument  in  favour  of  their  being  fixed  bodies.  They  more- 
over all  appear  to  make  a  complete  circuit  round  the  iiortli 
and  south  poles  of  the  heavens  every  23b.  56m.  4s.  which  is 
precisely  the  time  which  the  Earth  takes  in  moving  round 
lier  axis,  if  she  has  any  such  motion  at  all.  But  what  adds 
the  last  degree  of  certainty  to  the  above  arguments  is,  that 
Jhe  nortiiaiid  south  poll  s  of  the  Earth  are  exactly  directed 
to  the  north  and  south  poles  of  the  heavens,  the  equator  of 
the  Earlh  to  the  equator  of  the  heavens,  the  circles  of  lati- 
tude and  longitude  on  the  Earth  to  their  corresponding  ones 
in  the  heavens,  &c.  &c.  for  a  proof  of  which  take  the  fol- 
lowing observation  of  astronomers,  that  the  number  of  de- 
grees and  minutes  a  fixed  star  is  from  either  pole  of  the  hea- 
vens, so  many  degrees  and  minutes  precisely  must  be  the  si- 
tuation of  that  place  from  cither  pole  of  the  terraqueous  globe 
through  the  zenith  of  \vhicli  the  said  star  will  every  day 
pass.  Therefore  the  Earth  has  aa  annual  motion,  and  like- 
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wise  revolves  round  her  axis,  Q.  E.  D.  Terra  Firma^  in 
goOKraphy,  is  sometimes  used  for  a  continent,  iu  coiitra- 
distinction  to  inlands.  Terra  mortua,  or  damnata,  among 
chymists,  is  that  earthy  part,  or  thick  drossy  uiatter,  that 
remains  after  the  distillation  ot'a  mineral  body. 

TERRACE,  or  TERRAS,  *.  \terraee,  Fr.  tei-racia-,  Ital.]  a 
bunk  or  walk  of  elevated  cartli  covered  with  gravel  or  grass; 
the  flat  roof  of  a  house. 

TE'RR^FILIUS,  (.son  of  the  earth,)*,  a  student  of 
the  university  of  Oxford,  appointed,  in  public  acts,  to 
make  jesting  and  satirical  speeches  against  the  members 
thereof. 

TETvRADEL  FUEGO,  the  appellation  of  several  island* 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  America.  They  received  their 
name  from  a  volcano  in  the  largest  of  them.  They  are  bar- 
ren and  mountainous. 

TERRA  FIRMA,  Nevt  Castile,  or  Castile  del 
Oro,  a  vast  extent  of  country  in  South  America,  extending 
almost  from  the  equator  to  12.  18.  N.  lat.  and  from  61.  20.  to 
80.  W.  Ion.  It  is  divided  into  the  following  large  districts, 
which  are  subdivided  into  smaller  jurisdictions;  TerraFirma 
Proper,  orDarien,  Carthagena,  St.  Martha,  Rio  dela  llacha, 
Venezula,  Caraccas,  New  Granada,  I'aria,  Fopayan,  Quito, 
and  Comana.    It  is  subject  to  Spain. 

TERRAQUEOUS,  o.  [from  terra,  the  earth,  and  aqna, 
water,  Lat.J  consisting  of  land  and  water. 

Tl'^RRlvBLUE,  s.  [iareand  W«(,  Fr.Ja  slight,  loose,  fri- 
able kind  of  lapis  armenus. 

TERRENE,  a.  [from  terra,  the  earth,  Lat.]  earthy. 

TERKE'STRIAL,  a.  [terrcstris,  from  \erra,  the  earth, 
Lat.J  eartlilv  ;  belongiiuj  to  the  earth  ;  earthy. 

TF/RRE^VERTE.  *.  [Fr.J  a  sort  of  earth. 

1  ERRIBLE,  a.  [Fr.  terribilis,  from  tetreo,  to  terrify,  Lat.J 
dreadful;  frightful ;  formidable  ;  violent  or  great  so  as  to 
otiend. 

TE'RRIBLENESS,  «.  frightfuluess ;  dreadfulness ;  formi. 
dableness. 

TERRIBLY,  ad.  dreadfully;  frightfully  ;  formidably  ; 
violently. 

TERRIER,  «.  [Fr.Ja  dog  that  follows  his  game  under 
ground;  a  survey  or  register  of  land.  An  auger,  a  wimble 
or  borer,  from  terebro,  to  bore,  Lat. 

TERRl'FIC,  a.  [from  terror,  tear,  and  facio,  to  make. 
Lilt.]  causing  terror ;  dreadful. 

To  TE'RRI  FY,  v.  n.  [from  te)Tcr,  fear,  and  facio,  to  make, 
Lat.J  to  affect  with  terror,  to  make  afraid  ;  to  frighten. 

TE'RRITORY,  s.  [territoire,  Fr.J  in  geography,  an  extent 
orcijmpass  of  land,  within  the  bounds,  or  belonging  to  the 
jurisdiction,  of  any  state,  city,  or  other  division  of  a 
country. 

TERROR,  t.  [terror,  from  terj-eo,  to  terrify,  Lat.  terrem; 
Fr.]  fear  caused  by  the  sight  or  apprehension  of  some  dan- 
geffvus  object ;  the  cause  of  fiar. 

'i'EHSl;,  a.  [ta-3its,  from  :cro,  to  wear,  Lat.]  smooth,  ap- 
plied to  surface.  Harmoniously  elegant  without  pompous- 
ness,  applied  to  style. 

Tli'RTlAN,  {,tershian) s.  [tertiana,  from,tertiHS,  the  third, 
Lat.J  an  ague  intermitting  two  days  and  having  one  fit  >on 
the  third. 

TESSELLATED,  a.  [from  tesfelh,  a  small  square,  I^t.]  , 
variegated  by  squares.     TesscllatrH  pavements  are  made  of 
curious  square  marble,  bricks,  or  tiles,  called  teisela,  from 
their  resembling  dice. 

TEST,  s.  [testa,  Ital.]  the  cupel  by  which  refiners  try 
their  metals.  Figuratively,  trial  or  examination  ;  the  means 
of  trial  ;  that  with  which  any  thing  is  compared  as  a  stand- 
ard ;  judgment  or  distinctio'n.  Test  act  is  a  statute,  25  Car. 
II.  cap.  3,  which  requires  ail  officers,  civil  and  military,  to 
take  the  oaths  and  test,  viz.  the  sacrament  according  to  the 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  church  of  England  ;  for  the  neg- 
lect w  hereof  a  person  executing  any  ofiice  mentioned  in  that 
statute  forfeits  600^. 

TESTACEOUS,  a.  [from  ttsta,  a  shell,  Lat.J  consisting  or 
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made  of  sliell  ;  having  continuous  shells,  opposed  to 
cnistacfoiis. 

'I'l-VSTA.MENT,  *.  fFr.  testamentum,  from  tettor,  to  testify, 
Lai.]  is  an  act  of  the  last  will  of  a  pci4i)n,  wlieiehy  lie 
disposes  of  his  estate,  &-c.  There  are  two  sorts  of  wills,  one 
in  writins,  and  one  in  words,  which  is  called  a  Nuncupa- 
tive Will;  but  this  is  not  good  incase  of  lands,  which  are 
onlv  devisable  bv  a  testament  in  wrilinsf,  executed  in  the 
life-time  of  the  testator.  It  is  likewise  the  naoie  of  each  of 
the  volumes  of  Holv  Scripture. 

TESTA M  E'NTARY,  o.  \testammtaire,  Fr.  tetUimentariui, 
from  tettor,  to  testify,  Lat.]  belonging  to  a  will  or  testament ; 
being  in  the  manner  of  a  testament;  given  by,  or  coutaiucd 
in,  a  will. 

TESTATE,  a.  [from  testor,  to  testify,  Laf.J  having  made 
ft  will. 

TESTATOR,  *.  [testntmr,  Fr.  from  testor,  to  testify,  Lat.] 
a  man  who  makes  or  leaves  a  will. 

TKSTA'TRIX.x.  a  woman  who  leaves  a  will. 

TE'.STI''.R,  *.  {teste,  or  the,  Fr.  this  coin  being;  probably 
distinguished  by  the  head  stamped  upon  il]  a  silver  coin  va- 
lued at  six-pence.    The  head  or  cover  cf  a  bed. 

TE'STiCLE,  *.  \testicultu,  Lat.]  in  anatorar,  a  double 
part  in  male  animals,  serving  for  generation.  Tlie  testicles 
are  two  in  number,  of  an  oval  or  egg-like  figure,  and  are 
cwitained  in  a  peculiar  bag,  called  the  scrotum. 

TESTICULAR,  a.  belonging  to  the  testicles. 

To  TESTIFY,  ».  «.  [from  testis,  an  evi<ience,  and  facio, 
to  make,  Lat.  |  to  witness,  prove,  or  give  evidence.  Actively, 
to  witness  or  give  evidence  of  any  point. 

TE'STILY,  ad.  peevishly  ;  fretfully  ;  morosely. 

TESTIMO'NIAL,  *.  [Fr.  testimaniim,  from  testor, \o  tes- 
tify, Lat.J  a  writing  wherein  a  person's  character  is  sup- 
ported by  those  who  subscribe  it,  and  which  is  produced  by 
a  person  in  his  own  favour. 

TE'STIMON  Y,  s.  {testimonium,  from  testor,  to  testify,  Lat.] 
evidence  or  proof ;  an  open  attestation  or  profession. 

Tfj'STlNESS,  s.  peevishness;  fretfuhiess;    moroseness. 

TESTY,  «.  \teitie,  Fr.J  fretful  ;  inclined  to  anger ; 
peevish. 

TETBURY,  a  pretty  good  town  of  Gloucestershire,  with 
a  handsome  market-house,  and  a  considerable  trade  :  the 
market  is  large  fot  corn,  cattle,  cheese,  malt,  yarn,  wool, 
and  provisions.  It  is  25  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Bristol,  and  99 
W.  of  London.    Market  on  Wednesday. 

'I'LTCHY,  a.  a  corruption  o(  testy  or  touchy. 

1  LTE  A  TETE,  s.  [Fr.J  cheek  by  jowl  ;  face  to  face  ; 
^lose  and  familiar  converse  or  correspondence. 

TETHER,  s.  see  Tedder.  * 

'  TETRAGON,  *.  [from  tetra,  four,  and  agon,  a  corner, 
Gr.j  in  geometry,  a  general  name  for  any  four-sided 
figure — as,  a  souare,  parallcgram,  rhombus,  or  trapezium. 

TETRA'GONAL,  a.  [from  tetra,  four,  and  ojj-om,  a  coriwr, 
Gr.]  four-square. 

ITiTRAPETALOUS,  a.  [from  tetra,  four,  and  petalon, 
a  flower-leaf,  Gr.]  consisting  of  four  petals  or  flower- 
leaves. 

TETRARCH,  {titr»rk)  t.  [from  tetra,  four,  and  arche, 
Ifovernmenf,  Gr.  tetrarcha,  Lat.  tetrarqite,  Fr.]  a  person 
governing  the  fourth  part  of  a  province. 

TETRA  RCHY,  {titrarkif)  s.  [from  tetra,  four,  and  arche, 
fovernnient,  Gr.l.the  jurisdictiou  of  a  tetrarch. 

TETRA'STICK,  *.  [from  tetra,  four,  and  ttichos,  a  verse, 
Grjan  epigram  composed  of  four  verses. 

'JTbrRA^TYLE,  t.  [from  tetra,  four,  and  ttyhs,  a  column, 
Gr.J  in  architecture,  a  buil<ling  with  four  columns  both  in 
fr<»nt  and  rear. 

TETRI'CITY,  ».  \tetiicita$,  from  tetricut.  surly,  Lat.] 
surliness  of  countenance ;  severity  ;  harshness. 

TETRICIOUS,  a.  [tetricus,  Lat.]  froward,  perverse, 
sour. 

TETTER,  *.  [teter.  Sax.]  a  scab,  ringworm,  scurf. 

TETUAN,  a  town  of  Fez,  in  Africa.  The  dress  of  both 
itxtt  here  is  much  alike.    The  shops  ia  tbe  city  are  very 
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small,  being  without  doors;  and  the  owner,  wiicnhe  hits 
opened  the  shutters,  jumps  in,  and  sits  cross-legged  on  a 
counter,  the  goods  being  disposed  in  drawers  round  about 
him,  and  all  the  customers  stand  in  the  street.  Ships 
from  Gdjraltar  come  to  victual  here.  It  is  108  miles  N.  by 
W.  of  I'cK,  and  28  S.  E.  of  Tangiers.  Lat.  35.  27.  N.  Ion.  5. 
26.  W. 

..  TEUTO'NIC,  a.  something  belonging  to  the  Teutons,  an 
antient  people  of  Germany,  inhabiting  tliiefly  alon,-);  the 
coasts  of  the  German  ocean.  Thus,  the  Teutonic  laui^ufge  is 
the  antient  languase  of  Germany,  which  is  ranked  among  the 
mother  tongues.  The  Teutonic  is  now  called  the  German  or 
Dutch,  and  is  distinguished  into  Upper  and  Lower.  The  Up- 
per lias  2  notable  dialects.  1.  The  Scandian,  Danish,  or  per- 
haps Gothic  ;  to  which  belong  the  languages  spoken  in  Den- 
mark, Norway,  Sweden,  and  Iceland.  2.  'iiie  Saxon,  to 
which  belong  the  several  languages  of  the  English,  Scots, 
Frisian,  and  those  on  the  N.  of  the  Elbe.  To  the  Lower  be- 
long the  I^w  Dutch,  Flemish,  &c.  spokeu  in  the  Nether- 
lands. 

TEWKESBURY,  a  pretty  \at^e,  beautiful,  and  populous 
town  of  Gloucestershire,  long  celebrated  for  its  mustard, 
but,  at  present,  its  principal  niiuuiiaclure  is  that  of  cotton 
stockings.  It  is  pleasantly  sealed  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Severn  and  Avon,  10  miles  N.  of  Gloucester,  and  lOS 
W.  N.  W.  of  London.  Market  on  Wt'dnes<lav  and  Saturday. 

TEXEL,  a  townof  the  United  Provinces,  in  N.  Holland. 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Zuyder-Zee,  wiili  a  good  harbour.  It 
is  seated  in  an  island,  which  is  separated  from  the  coutiiieut 
of  Holland  by  a  narrow  channel,  through  which  most  of  llie 
ships  pass  that  are  bouud  to  Amsterdam.  Lat.  6.3.  ti.  N. 
Ion.  4.51.  E. 

TEXT,  s.\feTte,  Fr.  texius,  Lat.]  that  on  which  a  rom- 
nient  is  made  or  written  ;  a  scnteucc  of  Scripture,  so  called 
because  written  in  antient  manuscripis  in  lex!,  or  a  larger 
hand  than  the  notes,  which  were  wiitteu  in  small  characters. 

TE'XTILE,  a.  [Fr.  textHis,  from  texo,  to  weave,  Lat.j 
woven;  capable  of  being  wove. 

TE'XTRINE,  a.  \textrina,  from  texo,  to  weave,  Lat.]  re- 
lating to  weaving.     "  Textrine  art."  Derham.    V 

TE'XTUARIST,  or  TE'XTUARY,  s.  \tcftmjre,  Fr.]  a 
divine  well  skilled  in  the  original  language  of  scripture. 

TE'XTURE,  s.  {textura,  from  texo,  to  weave,  Lat.J  tlie  act 
of  weaving  with  respect  to  form,  matter,  or  stuff;  dispo- 
sition  or  combination  of  parts. 

THA'LIA,  s.  one  of  the  nine  Muses,  to  whom  the  poets 
ascribe  the  Lnventfoi#of  geometry  and  husbandrv. 

THAME.  See  Tame. 

THAMES,  (7?»«f)a  large  navigable  river  of  England, 
which  rises  in  Cotswould  hills,  in  Gloucestershire.  After 
receiving  several  smaller  streams  iiUts  passage,  it  falls  iiit» 
the  British  Channel.  It  has  its  namCTrom  the  conjunction  of 
the  Thame  and  Isis.  On  its  banks,  London,  the  metropolis 
of  the  British  empire,  is  situated. 

THAN,  ad.  [thannc.  Sax.]  a  particle  used  after  a  compa- 
rative adjective,  and  placecf  before  the  thing  compared. 

THAI^E,  s.  \thegn.  Sax.]  an  old  title  of  houour,  cquiva-     ^ 
lent  to  that  of  a  baron.  " 

THANET,  an  island  of  the  county  of  Kent,  surrounde<l  by 
the  sea,  except  on  the  N.  E.  side,  where  it  is  bounded  by  the 
branches  of  the  river  Stour,  now  inconsiderable  to  w  hat  they 
were  formerly.  It  contains  several  villages,  and  the  sea- 
port towns  of'^Margate  and  Rams^ate.  It  nas  the  title  of  aa 
earldom. 

To  THANK,  ti.  a.  [tA««*m,  Teut.  tAanwan,  Sax.]  to  ac- 
knowledge and  express  obligations  for  favours  received. 

THA'NKFIJL,  a.  Ithancful,  Sax.J  grateful;  ready  to  ac- 
knowledge  a  favour  or  obligation. 

THANKFULLY,  «</.  gratefully  ;  in  a  manner  that  ac- 
knowledges a  favour  received.  ^ 

THANKFULNESS,  *.  acknowledgment  of  a  favour  re- 
ceived ;  gratitude. 

TH.VNKLESS.flrUnthankful ;  ungrateful.  Not  deserr- 
ioKi  or  not  likely  to  eive  Uianks. 
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'   THA'NKLESSNESS,  s.  failure  to  acknowledge  good  re- 
ceived ;  iriRratifude. 

THA'NKOFfERING,*.  offering  paid  in  acknowledgment 
of  mercy. 

THANKS,  s.  seldom  used  in  the  singular;  [thanhas,  Sax. J 
a  verbal  acknowledgment  of  a  favour  received  ;  distin- 
guished from  §•)■«<!>»«/<?,  which  is  a  deep  sense  of  a  favour  re- 
ceived, and  a  strong  inclination  to  repay,  or  an  actual  repay- 
ment of  it. 

THANKSCtIVING,  s.that  part  of  divine  worship  wherein 
we  acknowledge  benefits  received. 

THA'NKWORTH Y,  a.  deserving  gratitude ;  meritorious. 

THAT,  nron.  [thata,  Goth,  thaet,  Sax. J  the  other,  opposed 
to  this  ;  which,  when  applied  to  something  going  before  , 
who,  applied  to  some  person  nientioned  before.  Sometimes 
it  is  used  instead  of  a  whole  sentence  going  before,  to  save 
a  repetition  of  the  same  words.  Followed  by  is,  such  as. 
That  which.  Tiie  thing.  What  was  then.  Sometimes  it  ia 
lised  to  express  eminence.  When  this  and  that  relate  to 
foregoing  words,  this  is  referred  to  the  latter,  and  that  to 
the  former.  In  that,  is  an  adverbial  expression  for — as 
being. 

THAT,  conj.  because.  Sometimes  it  is  used  to  express 
a  conseq\ience,  indication,  or  final  end. 

THATCH,  i.  [«/irtcc,  straw,  Sax.J  straw,  &c.  laid  as  a 
covering  on  the  top  of  a  hnuse. 

To  THATCH,  V.  a.  [thaccian.  Sax.]  to  cover  a  roof  with 
straw,  reeds,  &c. 

THATCHER,  s.  cne  whose  tiade  is  to  cover  houses 
with  straw. 

To  THAW,  V.  n.  [(//fl;«nn.  Sax. 1  to  melt  after  being  fro- 
zen.   Actively,  to  melt  any  thing  frozen. 
;    THAW,  s.  luiuefactionof  any  thing  congealed. 

THA'XTED,  a  town  of  Kssex,  seated  near  the  source  of 
the  Chelmer,  20  miles  N.  W.  of  Chelmsford,  and  43  N.  E. 
of  London.    Market  on  Friday. 

THE,article,  [ile,  Bclj;.]  the  article  denoting  a  particular 
thing.  When  it  is  used  before  an  adjective,  it  signifies  col- 
lection or  many;  as.  the  good;  the  rigfiteoiis  :  it  generally 
occurs  before  nouns  in  the  plural  number.  In  verse,  when 
it  comes  before  a  vowel,  the  e  is  sometimes  cut  off.  "Th' 
adorning  the."  Cowley.  Before  a  participle  of  the  present 
tense,  it"shews  that  it  is  used  as  a  substantive.  When  it 
comes  before  oi/ier,  the  Aande  are  both  sometimes  cut  off; 
as,  {'  other. 

THE'ATIN  KS,  is  a  religious  order,  in  the  Ronrisii  f;lnirch, 
so  called  from  their  principal  founder.'tfolhi  Peter  CarKtiii ; 
then  bishop  of  Theate,  orChieti,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
and  afterwards  pope,  under  the  name  of  Paul  IV. 

THE'ATRE,  (thiater)  s.  [thiatre.  Fr.  thentrum,  Lat.J  a 
idav-bouse  ;  a  place  rising  by  steps  like  a  stage. 

THEATRIC,  or  THEATRICAL,  u.  becoming  a  play- 
house ;  belonging  to  the  stage. 

THEBAIC,  a  large  country  of  Upper  Egypt,  reaching 
fromFium  to  theRed  Sea.  It  is  the  least  fertile,  and  the 
thinnest  of  people.of  any  province  in  Egypt,  being  fidl  of 
^  deserts,  and  celebrated  for  the  retreat  of  a  great  number  of 
Christians,  who  lived  here  in  a  solitary  manner.  It  is  now 
inhabited  by  Arabs,  great  enemies  to  the  Turks,  and  tliieves 
by  profession. 

THEBES,  (nowTHIVA,  orSTTBES,)anantient  and  ce- 
lebrated town  of  Greece,  in  Livadia,  with  a  bishop's  see.  It 
was  formerly  very  large,  and  yet  is  three  miles  in  circumfe- 
rence, but  fall  of  ruins.  It  contains  4  or  6000  inhabitants, 
*ho  are  halfTurks  and  half  Christians.  It  is  now  famous  for 
a  fine  sort  of  white  clay,  of  which  liiey  make  bowls  for  pipes 
after  the  Turkish  fashion.  They  are  never  burnt,  but  dry 
DAturalty,  and  become  as  hard  as  a  stone.  It  is  23  miles  W. 
S   W.  of  Athens,  and  290  S.  W.  of  Constantinople. 

THEE,  the  oblique  case  singular  of  Thou ;  from,  the.  Sax. 
tlie  obligne  case  of «/«»,  Sax. 

TTHEFT,  i.  the  act  of  feloniously  and  unlawfully  taking 
•way  another  person's  goods  ;  stealing  ;  the  thing  stolen. 
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.  THEFT-BOTE,*,  in  law,  the  abetting  a  thief,  by  receiv- 
in,^  Ihe  goods  that  he  steals. 

FHEIR,  {there)  fron,  Uheora,  Sax.J  of  them  ;  in  their  j>03- 
session  ;  belonging  to  them.  Theirs  isvacA  when  any  thing 
comes  between  the  possessive  and  jhe  substantive. 

THEM,  the  oblique  case  of  theu ;  from  him,  dative  plural 
of  he.  Sax. 

THEME,  s.  [Fr.  thema,  Gr.]  a  subject  on  which  a  person 
speaks  or  writes  ;  a  short  essay  on  any  subject;  theoriginai 
word  «hPDce  others  are  derived. 

TnEMSE'LVES,j>ron,  [the  plural  of  A>m  and  leJ/Ji  these 
very  persons. 

'IHEN,  ad,  [than,  Goth,  and  Sax.  da,,,  Belg.J  at  that 
tjme  ;  afterwards,  or  immediately  after  any  action  men- 
tioned;  therefore,  or  for  this  reason  ;  in  that  case.  Noicou.-t 
then,  at  one  time  and  another.  That  time,  when  used 
after  t(7/. 

THENCE,  ad.  from  that  place  or  time ;  for  that  reason. 

THENCEFORTH,  ad.  from  that  time,  it  should  not  b« 
used  witli/7-07B. 

THENCEFO'RWARD,nrf.  on  from  that  time. 

THEO'CRACY,  s.  [thhicratie,  Fr.  from  Theos,  God,  and 
hratia,  government,  Gr.]  government  immediately  superin- 
tended bv  God. 

THEOCRATICAL,  a.  [ihiocratique,  Fr.J  relating  to  a 
government  administered  by  (Jod. 

THEO'DOLITE,  s.  an  instrument  used  in  sur^•eyingland, 
and  taking  heights  and  distances. 

THEOLOGIAN,  or  THEO'LOGIST,  s.  \theologie,i,  Fr. 
from  Theos,  God,  and  logos,  a  discourse,  Gr.]  a  professor  of 
divinity ;  a'/livine. 

THEOLOGICAL,  (I.  [<A«o/o°icif J,  Lat.  from  Theo$,  God. 
and  logos,  a  discourse,  Gr.J  belonging  to  the  science  of 
divinity. 

THEOLO'GICALLY,arf.  according  to  the  principles  of 
theologv. 

THEOLOGY,  *.  \theologie,  Fr.  from  Theos,  God,  and 
logos,  a  discourse,  Gr.  1  divinity;  a  science  which  teaches 
the  knowledge  of  God  and  divine  things. 

THE'OMANCY,  s.  [from  Theos,  God,  and  manteia, 
divination,  Gr.]  a  kind  of  divination  by  calling  on  the  name 
of  God. 

THEOTIBO,  J.  [tiorba,  Ital.  tuorbe,  Fr.]  a  large  lute  used 
in  playing  a  thorou";h  bass. 

THE'OREM,  s.  [theorcme,  Fr.  from  theoreo,  to  contem- 
plate, Gr.]  a  proposition  laid  down  as  an  acknowledged 
truth. 

THEORETICAL,  THEORETIC, or  THEORICAL, a. 
[thioritique,  or  thinriqtic,  Fr.  from  theoreo,  to  contemplate, 
Gr.|  heh^iiging  to  theorj' ;  speculative. 

TilE'ORIST,  f.  one  who  forms  or  luaintaios  a  particular 
theorv,  one  skilled  in  speculation. 

THEORY,  s.  [theorie,  Fr.  from  theoreo,  to  contemplate, 
(Jr.  </iforwcj^j»t-]  speculation,  opposed  to  practice  ;  system, 
plan,  scheme. 

THERAPEUTIC,  n.  \thirape,ttiq,ie,  Fr.  from  MerapMo,  to 
cure,  Gr. I  curative;  senative  ;  teaching  the  cure  of 
diseases! 

THERE,  arf.  [thip,;  Sax.  thtit,  Goth,  dcr,  Dan-J  in  (hat 
place,  opposed  to  here  ;  an  exclamation  directing  somethiug 
at  a  distance.  At  the  beginning  of  a  sentence,  it  generally 
causes  tl'.e  nominative  case  to  be  placed  alter  the  verb, 
and  is  borrowed  from  ily  a,  Fr.  In  composition,  it  meai". 
that 

THEREABOUT,  or  THE'REABOUTS,  ad.  near  tb?,: 
place,  number,  quantitv,  or  state;  concerning  that  matte,-., 
»  THEREAFTER,  arf!  after  that ;  according  to  that;  ac- 
cordingly. 

TH  I'diEA  T,  ad.  at  that ;  on  that  account ;  at  that  plac«, 

THEREBY',  ad.  by  means  of  that  ;  in  consequence  c: 
that. 

THEREFORE,  ad.  for  that;  for  this  ;  for  this.  Kasoa; 
conseqnentiv  ;  in  return  for  this. 

TliEREFilO'M,  ad. from  that ,  from  this. 
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TJIERFTN.flrf.  in  that ;  in  this. 

THKREINTO,  ad.  into  tlial. 

THliRKOF.arf.  of  that;  of  this. 

•J'ln-.KETO.  or  THEREUNTO,  aa.  to  that. 

THEREUPON,  ad.  upon  that  ;  in  consequence  of 
that. 

THEREWITH,  ad.  witli  that ;  immccliatolv. 

THEREWITHAX,  a./,  over  and  above;  \vith  that;  at 
tlie  same  time. 

TiJEKIA'CA,  or  THERl'ACE,  s.  treacle;  any  medicine 
against  poison,  or  the  bites  of  venomous  animals. 

THE'RMxE,  s.  [Lat.J  artificial  hot-baths  much  used  by 
the  Romans. 

THERMOLAMP,  *.  a  lamp  which  burns  by  means  of 
inflammable  air. 

THERMOMETER,  3.  \t/,ermomelrie,  Fr.  from  thermos, 
heat,  and  metron,  a  measure,  Gr.J  an  instrument  for  measui;- 
ing  the  heat  of  air  or  any  matter. 

THERMOME'TRICAL,  <i.  [fiom  thermos,  heat,  gi.d 
metron,'A  measure,  Gr.J  rclatin;;  to  the  measure  of  heat, 

THESE,  (j:heez)  prmi.  [plural,  of  This]  wiicn  opposed  to 
those,  these  relates  to  the  persons  or  things  last  meulJoncd, 
and  those  to  the  first. 

THE'SIS,  y.  [from  tithcmi,\o  put  or  suppose,  Gr.la  posi- 
tion; a  subject  to  dispute  upnn ;  a  proposition  aovanced 
to  be  decided  by  logical  argHmenfation. 

THE'SPIS,  tiie  name  of  the  supposed  inventor  ol  tragedy, 
who  (lourisiied  556  years  before  Christ. 

THETFORD,  a  town  in  Norfolk,  seated  on  the  Little 
Ouse,  where  Ihe  Lent  assizes  for  the  county  are  jkept.  The 
river,  which  here  divides  Suliblk  from  Norfolk,  is  navigable 
from  Lynn  Regis  ;  and  a  good  tieal  .of  wool  combing  is 
carried  on  here.  It  is  30  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Kiug's-Lynij, 
and  80  N.  E.  of  Loudon.    Mar':et  on  Saturday. 

THEURGY,  (g- soft)  *.  | from  r/icoj,  God,  -awA  ergao,  to 
work,  Gr.]the  power  01  doing  supernatural  things  by  lawful 
means,  as  by  prayer  to  God. 

'I'HEY,  in  the  oblique  case  them;  the  plural  of  ^«  or 
*hr. 

THl'BET,  or  Tangitt,  a  kingdom  of  Chinese  Tartary, 
in  Asia,  havin}<  China  on  the  E.  Ava  on  tJie  S.  Mogulstan 
©n  the  W.  and  Calinuc  Tartary  on  the  N.  St  is  divided  into 
two  parts,  loiigut  Proper  and  Thibet ;  the  iatter  is  the  pa- 
trimony of  Dalai  Dama,  the  sovereign  pontiff  of  the  Tartars. 
He  is  "revcicuc'.'d  as  a  god,  being  supposed  to  know  the 
secrets  of  the  hiart.  He  salutes  nol)ody,uot  even  sovereigns ; 
he  onlyputs  iiis  hand  on  their  heads,  and  they  imagine  their 
sins  are  blotted  out. 

THICK,  a.  \thiece.  Sax.  thichir,  IsL]  the  opposite  of  thin  ; 
gross  or  dense.  Great  in  circumference,  opposed  to  slender. 
Mud  ly,  or  not  transparent,  applied  to  liijuois.  Frequent,  or 
in  ((uick  succession.  Close,  or  crowded.  Coarse.  Without 
articulatepess,  applied  to  speech. 

THICK,  s.  that  part  or  time  when  a  (liing  is  thickest. 
Thick  flfwi  Mil,  notwithstanding  any  obstacles  or  inconve' 
niences.     Thick  and  threefold,  many. 

To  TIIl'CKEN,  t'.  a.  to  make  thick  or  close ;  to  condense  ; 
to  strengthen  ;  to  make  close  or  numerous.  Neuterly,  to 
grow  thick,  dense,  muddy,  close,  or  numerous. 

TIH'CKET,  s.  Uhiccetu,S-Ax.\  a  close  knot,  or  tuft  of 
trees;  a  close  wood  or  coppice. 

THI'CKLY,  «rf.  closely  ;  deeply;  in  great  quantify. 

THl'CKNESS,  s.  the  opposite  of  thinness;  closeness; 
largeness  in  circumference  ;  coarseness;  density. 

THICKSET,  a. close  planted. 

THIEF,  {theef)  s.  [plural  thict-es  ;  iheif.  Sax.]  one  who 
privately  takes  away  the  propcrtv  of  another;  an  excres- 
cence in  the  snuff  of  u  candle,  which,  if  neglected,  would 
»oi>n  constime  it. 

To  THIEVE,  (theeve)  v.  n.  to  take  away  the  property  of 
another  unlawfully. 

THIE'VERy,  (/Afieery)  *.  the  practice  of  stealing;  the 
tluug  stolen. 
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THIETISH,  (theevish)  a,  given  to  stcalin<;;  practising; 
theft ;  sly  ;  secret. 

THIE'VlSHLY,  {thecvitlihj)  ad.  in  a  thieving  manner;  like 
a  thief. 

THIE'VISHNESS,  (theivishness)  f.  a  disposition  or  inclina- 
tion to  stealing;  habit  of  stealing. 

THIGH,  (thi)  s.  [theoh,  Sax.]  all  that  part  of  the  human 
frame  between  the  buttocks  and  the  knee. 

THILL,  s.  [t/rille,  a  piece  of  timber  cut,  Sax.]  the  shafts  or 
arms  of  wood  between  which  a  horse  is  placed  ni  a  carriage  ; 
hence  thill  or  thiller-horse,  the  horse  that  goes  between  the 
shafts. 

THI'MBLE,  s.  [Minshew  supposed  it  corrupted  from 
thnml)  hell]  a  metal  cover  placed  on  the  tip  of  the  mid  finget 
to  preserve  it  from  the  needle  when  sewing. 

THIME,  {time)  s.    See  Thymr. 

THIN,  a.  [thitm,  Sax.]  the  contrary  to  thick  ;  rare,  op- 
posed to  dense  ;  not  close;  separated  by  large  intcistices; 
small,  applied  to  sound  ;  lean*  or  slim;  not  coarse;  not 
abounding.    Adverbially  not  thickly. 

To  THIN,  V.  a.  to  make  thin  or  rare ;  to  make  less  close 
or  numerous  ;  toattenuate. 

THINE,  vroii.  [theiii,  Goth,  tliin.  Sax.]  belonging  to  or 
relating  to  tnee.  It  is  used  for  thy,  when  the  substantive 
is  divided  from  it ;  as,  this  share  is  thine,  for  this  is  thy  shate. 
It  is  placed  before  a  word  beginning  with  a  vowel. 

THING,  s.  \thi7ig,  Sax.  din^,  BeTg.]  whatever  is.  Some- 
times opposed  to  a  person.it  signifies  an  inanimate  substance. 
When  applied  to  persons,  it  implies  contempt  and  pity. 

To  THINK  f.  n,  preter.  thought;  [theticean,  Sa\.  ihavh- 
gan,  Goth.]  to  consider  any  thing  in  the  mind  ;  to  reason  ; 
tojudge  or  conclude;  to  intend  ;  to  meditate.  To  recollect 
or  observe,  used  with  vport.  Actively,  to  entertain  in  the 
mind,  conceive,  or  imagine.  To  think  much  of,  is  to  grudge. 
To  think  scornfully  of,  is  to  disdain.  Synon.  We  think  qui- 
etly and  orderly,  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  our  ob- 
ject. We  study  with  inquietude,  and  without  order,  to 
attain  our  wishes.  We  vntse  deeply,  to  pass  the  time 
agreeablv. 

THI'NKER,  I.  one  who  thinks  deeply. 

THI'NKING.i. imagination;  cogitation;  judgment. 

THI'NLY,  ad.  not  thickly  ;  poorly,  leanly,  applied  to  the 
appearance  of  a  person. 

',  THINNESS,  i.  the  miality  of  not  being  gross;  the  quality 
of  not  being  of  a  good  substance,  applied  to  cloth,  &c. 
tenuity  ;  paucity  ;  scarceness. 

THI'ONVILLE,  a  considerable  town  in  the  department 
ofMoselle,  once  the  residence  of  the  kingsof  Auslrasia.  It 
is  advantageously  seated  on  the  river  Moselle,  over  which  it 
has  a  bridge,  defended  by  a  horn-work  ;  and  is  14  miles 
N.  of  Metz,  and  195  N.  N.  E.  of  Paris.  Lat.  49.  21  J.  N. 
Ion.  G.  lOj.  E. 

THIRD,  «.  {thriththa.  Sax.]  the  next  after  the  second. 
Used  as  a  substantive,  it  implies  the  third  part ;  the  sixtieth 
part  of  a  second. 

THIRDROROUGH,  s.  an  underconstable. 

THIRDLY,  ad.  in  the  third  plate. 

To  THIRL,  f.  «.  [«/n>/(«H,  Sax.]  to  pierce ;  to  perforate,. 
It  is  n(uv  pronounced  and  written  tlirill. 

THIRSK,  or'l'iiuosK,  a  town  in  the  N.  Riding  of  York- 
shire, with  a  market  011  Monday.  It  is  a  small  place,  for- 
merly noted  for  its  strong  castle,  aud'it  now  semis  two  mem- 
bers to  parliament.  It  is  20  miles  N.  W.  of  York  and  220 
N.  by  W.  of  London. 

TillRST,  s.  Jthyrst,  Sax.]  the  pain  suffered  for  want  of 
drink.    Figinatively,  an  eager  or  vchfmcnl  desire. 

To  THIRST,  v.'n.  [fkyntfin,  Sax,  I  to  be  uneasy /or  want 
of  drink.  Figuratively,  to  have  a  veliement  desire,  follbwed- 
hy  after.        , 

TlilRSTlLY,  ad.  wanting  moisture. 

Tlil'R.STlNESS,  s.  a  strong  desire  to  drintk ;  want  of 
moisture  ;  dryucis. 

TIM'RS  rY,rt.  [//mrjtig',  Sax.]dry ;  troubled  with  drought;, 
vehemcutly  desirous. 
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THIRTEEN,  a.  \thrc(tme,  Sas.]  the  number  immediately 
/oll(>\vii)"-tw«'lve  :  ten  and  lliipc. 

,   TfllRTK'KNTH,  a.  llie  ouiina!  of  thirteen. 

THI  HI  lEl'H,  n.  I  he  ordinal  oi'liiiify. 
.   THI'IlTY.n.  thrice  ton. 

Tins,  tiron.  \i/n.i.  Sax.]  that  which  is  now  prpscnt,  or 
BK iilionecl.  A  fler  hut,  the  next  and  no  more.  Followed  by 
a  word  denoting  time,  tiie  last  past.  It  is  often  opposed  to 
tfttit,  which,  when  llifv  refer  to  a  former  sentence,  Ms  re- 
late?  to  the  latter,  and  t/uit  to  the  (irst  niemher. 

THISTLI'I,  s.  [t/iistel  Sax.]  in  botany,  the  cardiMis  of 
J^innivus.  It  is  a  j^enus  of  plants  witl)  con)poiiiid  flowers, 
distinfjuishcd  from  the  others  by  its  flat  hairy  receptacle. 
There  are  10  British  species,  all  of « Inch  flower  in  June  and 
Jiiiy.  St.  .Bariiabv's  thistle  is  a  species  of  centaurea  with 
veliiiw  blossoms,  flinvcrinfr  in  .Inly,  and  foiuid  in  hedjjes. 
Older  of  the  Thistle,  or  of  St.  Amiixw,  a  military  order  of 
knijjhihood  in  Scotland,  the  rise  and  insliltition  whereof  is 
variously  related.  The  chief  a'u!  priiuipal  ensign  is  a  gold 
•  collar  composed  of  thistles  and  sprigs  of  lue,  interlinked 
villi  amulets  of  gold,  having  pendent  theremito  the  image 
of  St.  Andrew,  with  his  cross,  and  the  motto.  Nemo  me  im- 
pwii  Incessit. 

THI'STLY,  n.  overgrown  with  thistles. 

THITHER,  orf.[(to/ifc.  Sax.]  to  thatvlace;  to  that  end 
6r  point. 

'J  iniHRRWAUD,  ad.  toward  that  place. 

THLITSIS,.?.  [from  thlibo,  to  press,  Gr.J  is  a  compression 
of  the  stomach  from  food,  which  is  oflensive  only  by  its 
•p:aiitity  ;  or  from  a  coullux  of  humours,  void  of  acrimony, 
iJilo  that  part. 

TFIO',  contracted  forTHOUCH. 

THOMAS,  St.  an  island  of  Africa,  lying  in  0.  19.  N.  lat. 
and  6.  42J.  E.  lou.  It  was  discovered  in  I-IGO,  ?nd  belongs 
to  the  Portuguese.  It  is  almost  round,  and  is  about  30  miles 
in  circumference. 

THO'MAS,  St.  an  island  of  the  West  Indies,  the  princi- 
pal of  the  Virf  in  islands,  about  IS  miles  in  circumference"'. 
It  abounds  with  millet,  nianioe,  potatoes,  and  most  sorts  of 
fruits  and  herbafre,  cspccialiv  sugar  and  tobacco.  It  belongs 
to  the  Dutch.     Lat.  18.  '2-2.  N.  Ion.  64.  52.  \V. 

THONG,  i.  [thwmig.  Sax]  a  strap  or  string  of  leather. 

THOR,  i.  in  mythology,  an  idol  of  the  antient  Saxons, 
which  was  worshipped  on  the  Thursday 

THORAX,  s.  [Gr.  thotcr,  Lat. J  the  chest ;  or  that  part 
of  an  animal  body  beginning  at  the  neck-bone,  and  ending 
at  the  diaphragm. 

THORACIC,  a.  [from  thcrar,  Lat.]  belonging  to  the 
breast. 

THO'RAL,  n.  [from  tlwrus,  Lal.J  relating"  to  the  bed. 
"  77io)-«/separation."  Ayliffe. 

THORN,  a  city  of  Western  Prussia,  formerly  Hanseatic, 
tlie  chief  city  of  Polish  Prussia,  strongly  fortified,  and  of 
pretty  good  trade.  Its  soap  and  gingerbread  are  in  great 
request,  anil  great  quantities  of  them  are  exported.  In 
1793,  the  Prussian  troops  took  possession  of  Thorn,  after 
which  lime  it  was  annexed  to  the  dominions  of  that  king. 
it  is  seated  on  the  river  Vistula,  over  v^hich  is  a  remarkable 
bridge,  70  miles  S.  of  Dantzick. 

THO'RNAPPLE,  the  datura  of  Linnreus.  A  pJant  with 
an  upright  egg-shaped  thorny  seed-vessel,  egjj-sliaped  in- 
dented leavrs;  and  white  blossoms.  It  isconamon  amongst 
rulibish  about  L<>ndon. 

THORN,  I.  \thmn.  Sax.]  a  prickly  tree ;  a  prickle  growing 
on  the  thorn-bush;  any  thing  troublesome. 

THO'RNBACK,  s.  a  species  of  the  ray-fish,  prickly  on 
the  back,  which  frequents  the  sandy  shores  of  this  country, 
and  is  very  voracious,  feeding  upon  all  sorts  offish,  particu- 
larly herrings  and  sand-eels. 

THO'RNBURY,  atown  of  Gloucestershire,  seated  near 
the  Severn,  24  miles  S.  W.  of  Gloucester,  and  121  W.  of 
Loudon.  It  is  a  mav^or-town,  and  has  a  market  on 
Saturday. 

THORNE,  a  populous  and  improving  town  in  the  W. 
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Riding  of  Yorkshire.  Tiie  marsh  lands,  or  furfmoor  feni, 
to  the  E.  and  N.  E.  of  this  town,  have  been  lately  inclosed. 
The  marshes  also  have  been  drained,  and  the  ground  much 
sunk,  by  a  cut,  10  miles  in  length,  from  this  place  loGowIe, 
or  Gowld  Hall.  It  is  sitii-ited  on  the  river  Don,  31  miles 
8.  of  York,  and  1G2N.  of  London.  Market  on  Wednesday. 
THO'RNEY,  a  town  in  Cambridgeshire,  with  a  market 
on  Saturday.     It  is  4  miles  E.  of  Ely,  and  87  from  Loudon. 

THORNY,  a.  full  of  thorns  or  prickles.  Eiguratively, 
perplexed  ;  vexatious.  * 

THO'ROUGII,  {th'or'o)  prep,  the  word  t/irotigh  extended 
into  two'svllables. 

THOROUGH,  ((/(«)■»)  ad.  [this  is  always  wTitten  with 
two  syllables,  but  the  preposition  sometimes  in  one,  as 
f/jjoM^/i  I  complete  ;  passing  in  at  one  side,  and  beyond  the 
other. 

THO'ROUGHFARE,  (thiiyare)  s.  a  passage  without  any 
stop  or  let. 

THO'ROUGHLY,  ad.  complefelv;  fullv. 

TIIOROUGHWAX,;?.  in  botany,  the  luiideiinim  of  Lir- 
nxus.  It  is  an  umbelliferous  plant.  There  arc  two  Britisli 
species. 

THORP,  THROP.TH REP,  TREP,  or  TROP,  in  the 
names  of  places,  are  derived  from  thorp,  a  village.  Sax. 

TU()>>h',,  prim,  see  These, 

TliCUJ,  pron.  [thn.  Sax.  dii,  Belg.]  when  we  speak  to  our 
equals  or  superiors,  we  say  j/mi,  like  the  French  :  but  in  ouP 
addresses  and  devotions,  v\e  generally  use  thou.  The  second 
pronoun  personal. 

THOUGH,  (t!,d)  conj.  \thanh,  Goth,  theah.  Sax.]  notwith- 
staiuling  that ;  although.  As  f^cHg^/i,  implies,  as  if.  At  the 
end  of  a  sentence,  it  denotes  however,  or  yet. 

THOUGHT,  ithaitt)  s.  the  act  of  thinking  ;  an  image 
formed  in  the  'mind  ;  sentiment  ;  reflection  ;  opinion  ;  de- 
sign ;  seriouF  consideration.  Solicitude,  care.  "  ilawis 
v^as  put  in  trouble,  and  died  with  thought  and  anguish." 
Bacon.     Obsolete  in  this  last  sense. 

THOU(;HT,  the  preter.  and  part.  pass,  of  Think. 

THOUGHTFUL,  {thavtf,d)  a.  pensive,  full  of  thought  ; 
given  to  medifatio.n  ;  anxious,  solicitous. 

THOLiGHTFULLY.  {thaiifidhj)  ad.  in  a  pensive  and 
thounhlfid  manner;  with  solicitude. 

THO'UGHTFULN£SS  (ihavifidness)  s.  deep  meditation  ; 
fulness  of  reflection.     Solicitude,  anxiety. 

THO'UGHTL'ESS,  a.  airy  ;  neghgent  ;  stupid. 

THO'USAND,  a.  [thusend,  Sax.]  consisting  of  ten  ban- 
dred.  Substantively,  the  number  ten  hundred.  Prover- 
bially, a  great  number. 

THOUSANDTIL  s.  the  ordinal  of  a  thousand. 

THRALL,  or  THRA'LDOM,  s.  [thaxl,  Sax.]  bondage,  or 
a  state  of  slaverv  or  confinement. 

THRATSTON,  a  small  town  of  Northamptonshire, 
seated  on  the  river  Nen,  7  miles  N.  of  Higham-Ferrers,  and 
75  N.  N.  \V.  of  London.    Market  on  Tuesday. 

To  THRASH,  V.  a.  sometimes  written  thresh  ;  [tharsenn. 
Sax.]  to  beat  corn  out  of  the  chaff;  to  beat  or  drub.    Neii- 
terly,  to  labour,  or  drudge. 
,THRA'SHER,  s.  one  who  thrashes  corn. 

THRAVE,  or  THREAVE  of  corn,  s.  [thraf.  Sax.]  24 
sheaves,  or  4  Shocks,  each  containing  6  sheaves.  In  some 
counties  they  reckon  two  shocks  to  the  Ihrave,  and  12 
sheaves  to  each  shock. 

THREAD,  {thrid)  s.  [threed,  Sax.J  a  small  line  of  flai 
twisted  ;  any  thing  contrived  in  a  course,  or  uniform  tenor; 
the  main  drift  or  design  of  a  discourse.  Thread,  or  filament ; 
in  botany,  is  a  part  of  a  stamen  or  chive,  supporting  th« 
anther  or  tip. 

To  THREAD,  (Mr^rf)  v.  a.  to  pass  through  with  a  thread  ; 
to  pierce. 

THREA'DBARE,  {thredhare)  a.  worn  to  the  naked 
threads  ;  having  no  nap  ;  worn  out. 

THRE.VDiMOSS,  «.  in  botany,  the  bryum  of  Linnaus. 


The  species  under  this  genus  are  verv  numerous. 
THREAT,  {thret)  t.  the.act  of  deuouicing  ill ; 


a  meaacoa 
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To  FHREAT,  or  THREATEN,  (tfmt  or  thiten)  v.  a. 
tkteirt  is  used  only  in  poetry  ;  \threatian.   Sax.]  to  assure  a 
lorson  of,  or  deDounce,  future  evil ;  to  endeavour  to  terrify 
ly  dttmnnciiiif  ill  ;  to  menace. 

TliliEA'TENER,  s.  a  ineiiacer,  one  tliat  ilircatcns. 

TliRKA'Tt'.NlNG,  *.  a  utenare  ;  a  denuuciulioii  of  evil. 

TflREK,  ffl.  [ihrie,  Sax.]  two  and  one. 

THREEFOLD,  a.  [theofeald,  Sax.]  thrice  repeated  ; 
consistius<tf  three. 

'XHREE  SCORE,  a.  sixty  ;  three  times  twenty. 
,  To  THKFSH.e.a.  seeTHPASH. 

THRIVSH  V.W,  s.  one  that  threshes  corn. 

THRE'SKOLD,  *.  [thescwald.  Sax. I  the  ground  or  step 
nmler  a  door  ;  entrance  ;  j(atc  ;  door, 

THREW,  prefer.  ofTHROW. 

THRICE,  ad.  [thig.  Sax.]  tiirce  times.  Sometimes  set 
before  an  adjective  to  express  the  superlative  degree,  or  aui- 
pIKication.  • 

'I  o  THIRD,  ti.  a.  [cornipted  from  thread'\  to  slide  through 
a  narrow  passage. 

THRIFT,  t.  [from  thrive]  profit ;  state  of  prospering; 
the  state  ofacquirins;  more;  frugality.  In  botany,  the  sta- 
ti'.'eof  Linnwus.  There  are  three  British  species";  the  sea, 
lavender,  and  matted  thrift.  This  genus  contains  five 
diivtsand  five  pointals  wilhin  its  blossom,  and  may  be  dis- 
1in;;uished  from  the  other  _^enera  in  ihe  same  class  and 
order  by  one  small  roundish  setfd  being  only  contained  in 
the  cup. 

THRI  Fl'ILY.arf.  sparingly  ;  frugally. 

TIIRIT'TINESS,  t.  frugality  ;  managing  with  economy  ; 
spnriiiirness. 

THRFFTy,  a.  frugal ;  managing  with  prudence  ;  spar- 
ing; well-husbanded. 

'i'o  TfHilLL,  V.  a.  \tliyrlian.  Sax.]  to  pierce  or  bore  ;  to 
penetrate  ;  to  drill ;  to  affect  with  a  piercing  sensation. 
Nciiterly,tohave  the  quality  of  piercing;  to  pierce  or  wound 
the  car  with  a  sharp  souqd  ;  to  feel  or  pass  with  a  sharp 
tingling  sensation. 

'Fo  Thrive,  v.  n.  prefer,  throve,  part,  pass,  thriven; 
[ihriia,  to  increase,  Isl.J  to  prosper,  to  increase  ;  to  advance 
inanv  tiling  desired. 

THRIXER,*.  one  that  prospers;  one  that  grows  rich. 

•  TIMU'VING,  II.  prosperous. 

,  THRIVINGLY.  «rf.  prosperously. 

THRO'  a  contraction  ofTHBOtTGH. 

rilHOAT,  {t/irot)  s.  Ithrote  or  throta.  Sax.]  the  fore  part 
of  the  neck,  or  passage  for  food  and  breath  ;  the  main  road 
of  iinv  n'acc. 

THI!f)A'TWORT,  ».  a  plant. 

To  THROB,  r.  71.  to  heave  at  the  breast  with  sorrow;  to 
beai  or  palpitate. 

THROB,  *.  a  heave,  or  beat  of  palpitation. 

THROE,  s.  [from  throwinn,  to  suffer.  Sax.]  the  pain  and 
anguish  attcndmg  the  bringing  of  a  child  into  the  world  ; 
anv  sreataTony  ;  the  final  and  mortal  struggle. 

THRONE,*,  [throitos,  fjr.  ihromis,  Lat.]  a  chair  of  state, 
richly  adorned,  and  covered  with  a  canopy,  for  empei-ors. 
Icings,  princes,  &c.  to  sit  on  at  all  times  of  public  cere- 
monies. 

THllONG,  J.  [ thrani^,  fvom  thringhan,  to  press.  Sax.]  a 
crowd  ;  a  multitude  pressing  against  each  other. 

To  THRONG,  r.  n.  to  crowd;  to  swarm.  Actively,  to 
incommode  with  crowds. 

THRO'NGING,(g' hard)  a.  crowding;  gathering  together 
in  great  numbers. 

TI  1 ROSTLE,  s.  \throttre.  Sax. !  tlie  thrush. 

•  THROTTLE,  s.  [from  throat]  ihe  wintl-pipe. 

To  THHOTTLE,».  a.  to  choak  ;  to  suffocate;  fo  kill  by 
ttopping  the  breath  ;  to  slianj^lc  ;  fo  stifle. 

THROVE,  nreler.  ofTuRlVE. 

THROLKtH,  (ihroo)  prep,  [thiirh.  Sax.]  from  nne  end  or 
extretnitv  to  the  other  ;  by  moans  of.  , 

THROUGH,  (throo)  ad.  from  one  end,  or  side,  to  the 
other. 


THROUGHLY,  arf.  [if  is  commnnly  wrilten  t/iorOKg-A/y 

[)m  thnrm 

THROUGHOU'T,  {throo-out) prep,  quite  through;  en- 


from  thnroii^li]  conipletelv  ;  cnlirelv  ;  sincerely. 

lUGHOUT, 

tirelv 


THROUGHOUT,  ad.  in  every  part ;  every  where. 
To  THROW,  {thro)  V.  a.  pret.  thrcir,  part.  pass,  thrown  ; 
[thrawaii,  Sa\.]  to  fling  or  cast  toa  dislance  ;  to  tcss,  or  put- 
away  with,  violence,  haste,  or  negligence  ;  fo  lay  down  care- 
lessly, or  in  haste  ;  to  cast;  to  emit  ;  to  venture  at  dice;  fo 
spread  iu  haste  ;  to  reject.  To  tlrotiawmj,  to  lose  or  spend 
profusely;  to  reject.  L'sed  with  i^y,  to  it-jcct,  or  lay  asifie 
as  useless.  Used  with  dmon,  to  overturn.  Used  wiih  <>fi', 
to  expel,  reject,  or  renounce.  Used  with  out,  to  exert  ;  to 
distance  or  leave  behind;  to  eject;  to  emit.  Used  willi 
vp,  to  resign  angrily  ;  to  emit  or  bring  up.  Neulerly,  !<>■ 
perform  ll;e  act  of  casting  ;  to  cast  dice.  Used  with  about, 
to  try  expedients.  ' 

THROW,  (M/o)  .V.  a  cast ;  a  cast  of  dice  ;  the  space  fo 
which  anv  thing  is  thrown  ;  au  eflbrt  or  violent  sally  ;  stroke ; 
blow  ;  Ihroe. 

'FHRO'WER,  s.  one  that  throws. 

TIliUnvSTER,  {t/ad.iier)  s.  a  twister  of  silk  or  thread. 

TllRUM,  s.  [l/iraum,  the  end  of  :i';y  thing,  Isl.]  the  ends 
of  weavers'  threads  ;  any  coarse  yarii. 

To  THRUM,  V.  a.  to  grate  ;  to  play  coarsely. 

THRUSH,*.  [</(nVe,  Sax.]  a  small  singing  bird.  In  me- 
dicine, siiiail  round  ulcerations,  which  appear  in  the  moulli, 
and  by  degrees  affect  every  part  of  the  alimentary  duct,  ex- 
cept the  Ihirk  guts.      » 

ToTHRU.ST, !'.  n.  [fnwiVo.  Lat.]  to  push  anv  thing  intfv 
matter,  or  between  close  bodies  ;  to  push  or  diive  with  vio- 
li'ure  ;  t0  5t;;b;  to  obtrude.  To  compress,  used  with  togt- 
tk'r.  Nenterlv,  to  attack  with  a  pointed  weapon  ;  to 
squeeze  into.;  to  throng. 

TH  RUST,  s.  a  push  ;  assault ;  hostile  attack  with  a  point- 
ed weapon. 

THU.VB,  (thim)s.  \ihiimn,  Sax.]  that  short  strong  finger 
whl(!i  ;>.rovkSon  that  part  of  the  hand  towards  the  body. 

To  THUMB,  r.  n.  to  bundle  awkwanlly. 

THUA'iP,  .t.[thombo,  Ital.]  a  hard  heavy  blow  given  with 
soui(»ri!iii;r  blunt.  ' 

To  THUMP,  R  (7.  to  beat  with  didl  heavy  blows.  Neiv- 
teilv,  foiall  or  strike  with  a  dull  heavy  blow. 

'I  HU'ViP'NG,  a.  beating  ;  great,  huge,  big. 

THU'NDER,  s.  [thunilrr,  *^a\.  dnnder,  Swed.j  a  loud  noise 
or  rattling,  accompanied  by  lightning  ;  any  loud  noise,  or 
tumulfuoiis  violence. 

To  THU'NDER,  v.  n.  to  make  that  lond  and  terrible 
noise  attending  liyliiniiig.  Actively,  to  emit  with  noise  and 
terror  ;  to  publish  aiiv  denunciation  or  threat. 

THU'NDERBOLT.  s.  lightning;  ecclesiastical  fulmi- 
nation. 

THUTSDERCLAP,  t.m  explosion  of  thunder. 

THU'NDKRER,  ».  the  power  that  thiuiders.  A  name 
given  bv  the  heathens  to  Jupifer  their  princip?.!  deitv. 

THU'NDERSHOWER.i.rainaccompanied  with  thunder. 

To  THU'NDERSTRIKE,  v.  a.  part.  pass,  thnndtrsirmk  ,- 
fo  blast, or  hurt  with  lightning;  to  terrify  orauiaze  by  some 
uneMjeeted  event. 

THURiriCATION,  s.  [from  thu,  frankincense,  atid 
fmio,  Lat.]  the  act  of  fuming  with  incense  ;  the  act  of  biirn< 
ing  incenst'. 

THU'RSDAY,  s.  the  fifth  day  of  the  Christian  week,  «nil 
the  sixth  of  the  Jews  ;  so  called  froniThor,  an  idol  worsliip- 
ped  bv  the  .Saxons  and  Teutons  on  this  day.  Some  suppose 
that  the  Supreme  Deity  was  worshipped  under  this  name. 

THUS,  ad.  {ihiu,  SaxI]  in  this  nianuer ;  to  this  degree  or 
quantify. 

ToTHW.ACK,  ».  ff.  [i/iireriVni,  Sax.)  to  strike  with  some- 
thing blunt  ami  lieavy  ;  to  beat  heartily ;  to  belabour ;  .t» 
ban;;;  to  I  brash. 

THW.ACK,  Si  a  blow  given  with  something  Llunl  and 
heavy.  ■ 
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THWART,  (a  pron.  broad)  a.  [tlnn/r.  Sax.J  cross  ;  trans- 
verse ;  ppiverso  ;  inconvenient;  miscliioo4is. 

To  'J'HWAKT,  V.  a.  to  cross  ;  to  ilo  any  thing  in  opposi- 
tion to  another.     Neuterly,  to  ijo  in  opposition  to. 

THY,  7>i'o«.  [i/iiM,  Sax.]  of,'leion;;ing  or  relating  to,  tliee. 
It  is  placed  before  a  word  beginning  with  a  consonant. 
See  Thin E. 

THYAIE,  (time)  s.  [tfiym,  Fr.  thymus,  J^at.]  a  genus  of 
plants  oi'  which  there  are  two  British  species,  viz.  the  com- 
mon thyme  and  wild  basil. 

THY'USUS,  s.  [Gr.J  the  uprisht  stalk  or  stem  of  an 
herb.  Also,  a  lance  or  spear,  wrapt  in  vine  leaves,  where- 
with Bacchus  is  said  to  have  armed  himself  and  his  sokliers, 
1o  deceive  the  Indians,  and  make  tbem  cspect  no 
hostilities. 

Tl'AR,  orTIA'RA,  t.  [tiara,  Lat.  tiarc,  Fr.]  a  diadem, 
or  dress  for  the  head.     The  pope's  triple  crowu. 

To  TICK,  t'.  a.  contracted  from  Entice. 

TICK,  s.  [perhaps  contracted  from  tielwt,  a  tally  on  which 
debtsare  scored]  score  or  trust  ;  the  lice  of  dogs  or  sheep, 
itomtique,Yt.  to  tcqiie,  Bek'.  The  linen  case  which  holds 
tlif  feathers  or  flocks  of  a  bed. 

To  TICK,  V.  >i.  to  take  on  credit,  or  on  trust ;  to  run  in 
debt ;  to  trust,  or  give  credit. 

TICKELL,  a  town  in  the  W.  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  5 
miles  S.  of  Doncasler,  and  165  N.  by  W.  of  London. 

TI'CKEN,  or  ITCKINCi,  t.  a  kiud  of  strong  linen  used 
for  bedding. 

TI'CKET,  s.  a  token  of  any  right  ortlaira,  at  tbe  delivery 
of  which  admission  is  granted,  or  the  claim  acknowledged. 

To  ITCKLE,  I',  n.  [titillo,  Lat.]  to  create  a  lit  illation,  or 
itching  sensation  and  la.ughter,  accompanied  with  pleasure 
and  pain  by  slight  touches  ;  to  please  by  slight  gratifications. 
Neuterly,  to  feel  a  titillation,  or  a  sensation  which  causes 
laughter. 

'irCKLISH,  a.  sensible  to  titillation;  easy  tickled  when 
scarce  touched ;  tottering  ;  difficult,  or  nice ;  uncertain.; 
unfixed. 

TID,  a.  [f^rfi^er,  Sax.]  tender ;  soft;  nice. 

TIDES,  s.'[i!/cl.  Sax.  tijd,  Belg.  and  Isl.J  two  periodical 
motions  of  the  waters  of  the  sea,  called  the  (lux  and  reflux, 
or  the  flow  and  ebb.  The  cause  of  the  tides  is  the  attraction 
of  the  sun  and  moon,  but  chiefly  the  latter;  the  waters  of 
the  immense  ocean,  forgetful,  as  it  were,  of  their  natural 
rest,  move  and  roll  in  tides,  obsequious  to  the  strong  and  at- 
tractive power  of.'the  moon,  and  weaker  influence  of  the 
sun. 

TI'DESMAN,  s.  a  tidewater,  or  custom-house  officer,  put 
on"board  ships  to  prevent  smuggling,  or  defrauding  the  king 
of'his  duties. 

Tl'DEWAITER,  s.aa  officer  who  watches  the  landing  of 
goods  at  the  custom-house. 

TI'DESWELL,  a  town  in  Derbyshire,  \vith  a  market  on 
Wednesday.  Its  situation  is  low,  and  is  so  called  from  a 
well  that  is  said  to  ebb  and  flow.  It  is  but  an  ordinary  place, 
but  has  a  handsome  church,  and  a  free-school.  It  is  22 
miles  N.  W.  of  Derby,  and  IGO  N.  N.  W.  of'London. 

TI'D I LY,arf.  neatly;  readily. 

TI'DINESS,  s.  neatness  ;  readiness. 

TI'IilNGS,  s.  [from  tidan,  to  happen.  Sax.]  news ;  account 
o^ something  that  has  happened. 

TI'DY,  a.  [<irf^,  Isl.]  seasonable;  neat;  ready. 

To  TIE;  V.  a.  [tian,  Sax.]  to  bind  ;  to  fasten  with  a  knot. 
Used  with  «p,  to  confine  or  obstruct.  To  oblige  or  con- 
strain. 

TIE,  *.  a  fastening  made  by  a  knot ;  a  bond  or  obliga- 
tion. 

TIERCE,^,  see Terce. 

TIFF.j.  liciuor;  drink;  a  quantity  of  liquor  for  drinking; 
a  fit  of  peevishness  ;  a  pet.    A  low  word. 

TIGE,  *.  in  architecture,  the  shaft  of  a  column  from  the 
astragal  to  the  capital. 
TIGER,  ig  hard)  s.  \tigre,  Fr.  tigrtt,  Lat. J  alapgv,  very 
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fierce,  'and  very  beautiful  animal  of  the  cat  kind,  which 
abounds  in  the  East  Indies. 

TIGHT,  (tit)  a.  [ilicht,  Bclg.J  close,  or  stretched  hard, 
opposed  to  loose.  Cleanly  dressed ;  something  less  than 
neat.     Not  leakv,  applied  to  casks  or  vessels. 

To  T^GHTE^f,  v.  a.  to  straiten  ;  to  make  close. 

TrGHTI^Y,  arf.  closely;  not  loosely;  neatly. 

TI'(iItTIV  ESS,  (titness)  s.  closeness  ;  neatness. 

TI'GRKSS,  s.  the  female  of  the  tiger. 

TIKK, «.  a  cur.  or  small  dog.     "  ik>btail  tHe."  Shak. 

TILBURY,  EAST,  a  village  in  Essex,  situated  ear  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames,  to  the  E.  of  Tilbury  Fort.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  the  place  where  the  emperor  Claudius  cross- 
ed the  Thames,  in  piijsuit  of  the  Britons.  In  this  parish  is 
a  field,  called  Cave  Field,  in  which  is  a  horizontal  passage 
to  one  of  the  spacious  caverns  in  the  neighbouring  parish 
of  Chadwell.  Of  these  Camden  has  given  a  sketch  in  liis 
Britannia  ;  and  he  describes  them  as  in  a  chalk  clift',  built 
very  artificially  of  stoue,  to  the  height  of  ten  fathoms. 
Derham  measured  three  of  the  most  considerable  of  them, 
and  found  the  depth  of  one  of  them  to  be.Wfeet,  of  another 
70  feet,  and  of  the  lliircl  80  feet.  Their  origin  is  too  reuiote 
for  investigation.  2 ilbur;i Fort,  Essex,  situated  in  the  parish, 
of  West  Tilbury,  opposite  Graveseiui,  28  miles  E.  by  S.  of 
London. 

TlLl\  s.  [ti^le,  Sax.  te^el,  Belg.]  thin  plates  of  baked  clay, 
used  in  covering  houses. 

To  TILE,  V.  a.  to  cover  with  tiles ;  to  cover  as  tiles. 

TI'LED,  «.  in  botany,  one  leaf  or  scale  partly  covering 
another  like  the  tiles  ou  a  house,  exemplified  in  thecmpale- 
ment  of  the  dandelion  and  burdock. 

TTLER,  *.  one  whose  trade  is  to  cover  houses  with 
tiles. 

TI'LING,  s.  the  roof  covered  with  tiles. 

TILL,  s.  a  money  box  or  drawer. 

TILL,  prep,  [til,  Sax.]  to  th'e  time  of.  Till  how,  is  to  the 
present  time  ;  ti/lt/ieu,  to  that  time. 

TILL.  conj.  to  the  time  that ;  to  the  degree  that. 

To  TILL,  V.  a,  [tt/liati,  Sax.J  to  plough  or  manure  the 
ground. 

TI'LLAGE,  s.  the  act  of  ploughing.and. manuring  land,  to 
make  it  produce  corn  ;  husbandry;  agrir.ulture. 

TI'LLER,  s.  a  strong  piece'of  timber  fastened  to  a  ship's 
rudder,  by  which  it  is  moved  ;  a  young  tree  left  to  grow  till 
it  is  fit  to  fell.  A  husbandman;  a  ploughman.  A  till;  a 
small  drawer. 

TILLS,  s.  a  sort  of  pulse. 

TI'LSIT,  a  large,  rich,  and  commercial  town  of  Lithuania 
containing  600  houses,  and  7000  inhabitants.  It  consists 
chiefly  of  two  longstrcets,  of  a  proportionable  breadth,  and 
a  contiguous  suburb  called  the  Liberty.  It  is  seated  on  the 
rever  Memel,  50  miles  N.  E.  from  Konigsberg.  This  town 
has  lately  become  famous  for  the  familiar  conferences  held 
here  by  the  emperors  of  France  and  Russia  ;  which  ended 
in  a  treatv  of  peace  (known  by  the  name  of  the  Treaty  of 
Tilsit)  signed  July  6,  1807. 

TILT,  s.  \tyhl.  Sax.]  a  tent ;  any  covering  over  the  head  ; 
the  covering  of  a  boat  or  carriage ;  a  military  game,  in  which 
the  combatants  thrust  at  each  other  with  lances  ;'  a 
thrust. 

To  TILT,  V.  11.  to  fall  or  lean  on  one  side.  To  run  ia 
tilts;  to  fight  with  rapiers;  to  rush  as  in  a  combat.  Ac- 
tively, to  stoop,  hold,  or  force  on  one  side.  To  turn  so  as 
to  riin  out.  To  cover  like  the  tilt  of  a  boat.  To  carry,  or 
point,  as  in  tilts. 
.   TILTH,  s.  husbandry  ;  manure  ;  culture. 

TI'iMBER,  i.  r/ym4nVr7i,lto  build,  Sax.J  wood  fit  for  build- 
ing ;  main  trunk  of  a  tree;  materials,  ironically. 

T\'MORKh,s.U>/mpan)m,  Lat.]  a  musical  instrument. 

TIME,  s.  [tym,  Erse,  tyma,  Sax.]  duration  considered  as  sftt 
out  by  certain  periods,  and  measured  by  certain  epochas ; 
measure  of  duration  ;  interval ,  season  or  proper  time ;  Ijfe  ; 
early  season ;  the  hour  of  child-birth ;  the  repetition  of  i  *y 
thing ;  musical  measure. 


TIP 

"To  TIME,  V.  a.  (o  bring:  or  do  at  a  proper  season  ;  <o  allot 
n  certain  space  for  the  accomplisliiug  a  thing  ;  to  measure 
liarnionicailv. 

TI'M  KLY,  mf.  seasonably  ;  opportunely;  early;  soon. 

TI'MID,  a.\timifle,  Fr.  iimidus,  from  timeo,  to  fear,  Lat.^' 
fearful;  wanting  courage  ;  limoroiis;  cowardly. 

TlMI'Drry,  t.  [Umidtte,  Vx.  timiditns,  fioin  timeo,  to  fear, 
Lat.]  want  of  coura;;e  ;  fearfulness  ;  cowardliness. 

TI'MOllOUS,  a.  [from  timeo,  to  fear,  Lat.J  too  much  af- 
fected with  fear  ;  fearful. 

TI'MOROUSI.Y,  ad.  fearfully;  with  much  fear. 

TI'iMOROlISN  i:SS.    See  Timidity. 

TI'MOTHY-GRASS,  *.  [so  called  from  Mr.  Timothy 
Hanson,  who  first  broujjht  the  seeds  of  it  from  Virginia]  a 
species  of  grasscultivated  in  England,  in  low,  damp  grounds, 
near  London,  and  in  Herefordshire,  Berkshire,  Kud  Norfolk. 
It  grows  to  the  height  of  three  or  four  feet,  and  resembles 
wheat  or  rye.  All  cattle  are  very  fond  of  it.  Some  think 
it  a  native  of  this  country,  and  .that  Mr.  Hanson  only 
carried  it  from  Virginia  toN.  Carolina,  where  ifobtained 
its  name. 

TIN,  s.  [ten,  Belg.J  a  whitish  metal,  softer,  less  elastic, 
and  less  sonorous,  ihanany  other  metal,  excepting  lead.  The 
principal  mines  of  it  are  in  C()rnwall. 

TI'NCAL,  *.  in  cliymistry,  the  commercial  name  of  crud» 
borax. 

TINCT,  s.  Ufint,  Fr.]  a  colour,  stain,  or  spot. 

TINCTURE,  t.  [tinctitva,  from  tliis;o,  to  stain,  Lat.J  colour, 
superadded  by  somethiu;;;  an  imperfect  smattering  of 
an  art  or  science.  In  cliymistry,  a  dissolution  of  the 
more  refined  and  volatile  parts  of  a  boily  in  a  proper  meu- 
struimi. 

To  TINCTURE,  v.  a.  to  imbue  or  impregnate  with  some 
colour  or  taste  ;  to  imbue  the  mind. 

Ti'NDER.i.  [tyndre,  or  tendie.  Sax. J  linen  cloih  burnt  to 
ashes,  used  in  catching  the  sparkles  made  bv  striking  a  flint 
and  ste.el  together. 

Tl'NDERBOX,  s.  a  box  for  holding  tinder. 

TINE,  s.  [tinne,  Isl.]  the  tooth  of  a  harrow ;  the  spik«  of 
■  fork  ;  trouble,  distress. 

To  TING,  or  TINK, ».  n.  \tinnio,  Lat.J  to  make  a  sharp 
shrill  noise. 

To  'I'INGE,  r.  a.  \tirts;o,  Lat.J  to  impregnate  or  imbue  with 
a  colour  or  taste  ;  to  stain. 

TI'NGLASS,  ».  bismuth  ;  a  semi-metal,  smooth,  and  re- 
sembling tin. 

To  TINGLE,  v.n.  [tingelen.  Bell?-]  to  perceive  a  con- 
tinued souiid  in  the  ear;  to  feel  a  sharp  quick  pain,  or 
pleasyre. 

TI'NKER,  X.  a  person  who  mends  old  copper  and  brazen 
vessels. 

To  TINKLE,  i>.  n.  \tinter,  Fr.]  to  make  a  sharp  quick 
noise  ;  to  clink. 

TITSMAN,  t.  one  who  manufactures  and  sells  wares  made 
of  tin,  or  iron  tinned  over. 

TINMOUTH,  a  sea  port  of  Northumberland,  seated  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Tyne,  9  miles  E,  of  Newcastle.  It 
lias  a  large  and  stately  castle,  seated  on  a  very  high  rock, 
inaccessible  on  the  sea-side,  aiid  well  mounted  with  cannon. 
I'here  are  dangerous  rocks  about  it  called  the  Black  Mid- 
dins;  but  to  guide  the  ships  by  ni«ht,  there  are  light, 
houses  set  up,  and  maintained  by  the  Trinity  House.  Here 
are  several  salt-works,  but  the  principal  article  of  trade  is 
coals. 

TI'NSEL,  *.  [etincelle,  Fr.l  a  kind  lof  shining  cloth ;  any 
thing  showy,  but  of  small  value. 

TINT,  s'Ateiiite,  Fr.  tinta,  Ital.J  a  dye,  or  colour. 
'  TINY,* a.  [<ynd,  Dan.]  little;   sniall ;   puny.     Used  in 
burlesque. 

TIP,  J.  [tip,  Belg.]  the  top,' end,  or  point.  In  botany, 
a  part  of  a  stamen  or  chive,  fixed  upon  the  thread,  and  con- 
tai^iing  the  dust.  In  dog's  mercury,  it  has  one  celt,  in  helle- 
bore two,  in  orchis  three,  in  fritillary  four,  &c.    This  part 
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of  the  stamen  is  called  by  Linnsfus,  anfhera,  or  the  fiower, 
by  way  of  rniiiiencc  ;  but  by  earlier  botanists,  apex. 

To  TIP  V.  a.  to  cover  the  head  or  extremity;  to  strike 
lightly,  to  lap. 

TIPPER  A'RY,  a  county  of  Ireland,  in  the  province  of 
Munster,  about  .52  miles  in  length,  and  from  12  to  31  in 
breadth  ;  bounded  on  the  N.  E.  and  N.  W.  by  King's  County 
and  Galvvay  ;  on  the  E.  by  Queen's  Couiifyaiid  Kilkenny  ; 
on  the  S.  by  VVaferford  and  a  part  of  Limerick  ;  and  on  the 
W.  by  Galway,  Clare,  and  Limerick.  It  is  generally  fertile. 
It  contains  147  parishes,  30,700,  houses,  and  alwut  1C9,0{X» 
inhabitants.  The  river  Suir  runs  through  all  the  length  of 
it,  from  N.  to  S.  besides  which,  there  are  abundance  of 
smaller  rivers  and  brooks,  on  which  near  50  boulting  mills 
are  counted,  a  much  greater  number  than  is  found  in  any 
other  county.  The  principal  productions  are  cattle,  sheep, 
butter,  and  Hour.  The  most  considerable  places  are  Clon- 
mel,  vhich  is  the  county  town,  Cashel,  and  Carrick. 

TIVPET,  J.  \ttrppet,  Sax.J  something  worn  about  the 
neck. 

To  TITPLE,  V.  n.  [tf^nel,  a  dug.  old  Teut.]  to  drink  to  ex- 
cess.   Actively,  to  drink  with  luxury  or  excess. 

Tl  PPLEIi,  s.  a  sottish  druukard  ;  an  idle  drunken 
fellow. 

TITSTAFF,  I.  anoflficerwitha  stafftipped  wvith  metal, 
and  who  takes  into  custody  such  persons  as  are  committed 
by  the  court,  or  bv  a  judge  ;  the  staff  itself  so  tipt, 

TIPSY,  a.dnuik. 

TIPTOE,  s.  the  end  of  the  toe. 

TIRE,  or  'TIER,  s.  [tm/r,  Bel^^.j  rank  or  row.  A  head, 
dress.  Furniture  ;  apparatus.  In  ihc  sea  language,  it  is  ;» 
row  of  cannon  placed  upon  a  ship's  side,  either  above,  upon 
deck,  or  below,  distinguished  by  the  epithets  of  the  upper 
or  lower  tire. 

To  TIRE,  II.  a.  [tirian,  Sax.l  to  make  weary,  or  to  fatigue  i 
to  harass.    To  dress  the  bead.    To  teaze  intolerably. 

TI'REDNESS,  i.  weariness  ;  stale  of  being  tired. 

TI'RESOME,  a.  wearisome,  tedious,  fatiguing. 

TI'REWOMAN,  s.  a  woman  whose  business  is  to  make 
dresses  for  the  head. 

TIROL,  or  Uppkr  Austria,  a  country  of  Germany,  in 
the  circle  of  Austria,  and  part  of  the  lieredilary  doiniuions 
of  that  house.  It  is  about  150  miles  in  length,  and  120  in 
breadth,  and  contains  12  towns,  and  10  villages,  w  hich  have 
markets.  There  are  agreat  many  mountains  in  this  country, 
and  yet  it  produces  as  much  corn  and  wine  as  the  inhabitant* 
have  occasion  for.  They  have  rich  mines  of  gold,  silver, 
lead,  and  several  species  of  precious  stones.  Here  are  also 
profitable  salt-pits,  and  medicinal  springs  and  hot  baths.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Bavaria,  on  the  E.  by  Carinfhia 
and  Saltzburg,  on  the  S.  by  part  of  the  late  territory  of  Ve- 
nice, and  on  the  W,  by  Swisserland  and  the  country  of  the 
Grisons.  Inspruck  is  the  capital.  By  the  late  changes  on 
the  continent,  this  country  is  now  annexed  to  the  new  king- 
dom of  Bavaria. 

TI'SSUE,  s.  [tisme,  Fr.J  cloth  interwoven  with  gold  or 
silver,  or  figured  colours.; 

TiT,  f.  a  small  horse  ;  a  woman.     Used  in  conlempt. 

TITANIUM,  t.  in  chymislry,  a  metal  which  has  been 
lately  discovered  in  a  grayish  black  sand,  found  in  the  vale 
of  Menachan,  in  Cornwall. 

TITIIABLE,  a.  liable  to  pay  tithes  ;  chargeable  to  the 
tenths  or  tithes  payable  to  the  clergy. 

TITH  E,  or  TYTH  E,  s.  [teotha,  tenth.  Sax.]  the  tenth  part 
of  aH  fruits,  &c.  a  revenue  payable  to  the  clergy.  A  small 
part  or  {jrirtion. 

To  TI  f  H  E,  V,  a.  [teothian,  Sax.l  to  tax  with  the  payment 
of  the  tenth  part ;  to  pay  the  tenth  part. 

TUTHER,  ».  one  who  gathers  tithes. 

TITHING,  ».  the  number  or  company  of  ten  men,  with 
their  families,  knit  together  in  a  society!  all  of  them  being 
bound  to  the  king  for  the  peaceable  and  good  behaviour  of 
each  of  their  society  ;  of  these  companies  there  was  on* 
chief  person,  who  from  his  office  was  called  tithin^man 
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TlTILLATION,  *.  a  pleasing  sensation  from  the  gentle 
touch  of  some  parts  ;  a  tickling. 
TITLAllK.i.  abird. 

Tl'TLK,  /.  [lUuJiii,  Lat.l  a  general  head  comprising  parti- 
culars ;  an  appellation  ot  honour  ;  a  name  ;  the  tirsl  p»;,'i;of 
a  book,  explaining  its  subject,  likewise  called  titlcpag-e  ;  a 
claiui  of  ri^ht  ;  an  inscription. 

To  TITLE,  t).  a.  to  name  ;  to  ennohile  ;  to  entitle. 

TITMOUSE,  or  TIT,  *.  a  small  sort  of  bird. 

To  Tl'TTEK,  t).  n.  to  laugh  with  restraint,  or  softly  ;  to 
gitj^'leby  fits. 

TI'TTLE,  .f.  [*i>,  Teut.]  a  point  or  dot  ;  a  participle. 

Tl  TFLE  TA TfLE,  a.  idle  talk  ;  mere  prate ;  gossiping ; 
empty  Kflbble. 

TITULAR,  a.  [titulaire,  Ft.]  enjoviug  the  title  ;  nominal. 

TITULARITY,  s.  the  state  of  being  titular. 

TI'VERTON,  a  borough  of  Devonshire,  with  a  market  on 
Tuesday.  It  is  seated  on  the  river  Ex,  over  which  is  a  hand- 
some stone  bridge.  It  has  sutlered  sjreatly  by  tire,  having 
been  almost  burnt  down  several  tiuies,  particularly  in  June 
1713,  when  2(K)  of  tlie  best  houses  were  destroyed.  It  is 
now  built  in  a  more  elegant  taste,  and  they  have  a  new 
church  erected  by  subscription.  It  has  been  noted  for 
its  great  woollen  manufacture,  and  is  14  miles  N.  N.  t).  of 
Exeter,  and  161  W.  by  S.  of  Loudon. 

TIVIOTDALE.  See  Hoxburchshirb, 

'rO,  ad.  \tu.  Sax.  ts^,  Belg.]  w  hen  it  couies  before  a  verb, 
or  between  two  verbs,  it  is  a  sign  of  the  infinitive  mood,  iiiuj 
implies  thai  llie  second  is  the  object  of  the  tirsi,  and  notes 
the  intention.  After  an  adjective,  it  denotes  i;s  olijfct. 
Sometimes  it  notes  fulurity,  or  something  to  be  dnur,  and  is 
preceded  by  still.  To  and  again,  or  to  andfro,  implies  back- 
ward and  forward. 

TO,  frep.  opposed  Xofrom,  notes  motion  towards.  Some- 
times it  implies  address,  attention,  addition,  state,  or  place 
whither  any  one  goes,  opposition,  amount,  proportion,  pos- 
session, perception,  accord  or  tilting,  the  subject  of  afiirnia- 
tion  ;  in  comparison  of;  as  far  as.  After  an  adjective,  it 
denotes  the  object.  Before /oce,  presence.  After  a  verb, 
it  ilcnotes  its  object.  Sonictmies  it  implies  the  degree.  Be- 
fore f/«!/,  like  the  Saxon,  it  implies  the  present  day  ;  before 
morrow,  the  day  next  alter  the  present ;  before  night,  the  ap- 
proaching or  present  night. 

TOAD,  {iud)  s.  \tade.  Sax. J  an  animal  resembling  a  frog, 
and  reckoned  venomous. 

TO'ADFlSM,J.  akindofsca-fiih. 

TO'ADFLAX,  s.  im  botany,  the  antirrhinum  of  Linnoeus. 
The  species  under  tliis  genus  are  numerous. 

TO'ADGRASS,  s.  the  bastard  chickweed.  There  is  only 
one  species  known. 

TO'ADSTONE,s.  a  concretion  supposed  to  be  found  in 
the  head  of  a  toad. 

TOADSTOOL,  j.  a  plant  like  a  mushroom. 

To  TO  AST,  (^(JsOf.  «•  I '"*'»?",  from  turreo,  Lat.J  to  dry, 
or  make  brown  by  holding  before  a  fire  ;  to  name  a  healili 
to  be  drank. 

TOAS  r,  {tost)  s.  bread  dried  and  made  brown  before  the 
<irp;  a  celebrated  beautv,  whose  health  is  often  ilrank. 

TO'ASTCR,  s.  one  who  toasts. 

TOBA'CC^O,  s.  a  native  of  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and 
particularly  the  island  ofTobago,  whence  it  wasfirst  brought 
to  England  bv  Sir  Francis  Drake,  in  16H5. 

TOBA'CCONIST,  ,s.  a  manufacturer  and  seller  of  to- 
bacco. 

TOBA'GO,  orT  A  B  AGO,  the  most  southward  of  the  islands 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  the  mostcastward  except  Barbadoes. 
It  is  about  32  miles  ;long  from  S.  \V.  to  N.  E.  and  about  9 
bnrad.  The  climate  is  far  more  temperate  tlian  could  be  ex- 
peclc  1  frpm  its  situation  so  near  the  eauator.  It  is  fi  uitfid 
and  well  watered,  and  the  'e.i  is  stored  with  excellent  lish, 
particularly  turtle  r.f  every  kind,  and  mullets  of  a  most  deli- 
cious taste,  with  other  kinds  unknown  in  England.  ,Lat> 
^l.  10.  N.  Ion.  60.  3l).W. 

TOBOLSK!,  a  government  of  Russia,  which  compre- 


liehds  a  considerable  part  of  Siberia/- extending  from  lorw  76 
30.  to  l'.>5.  30.  E.  and  from  lat.  55.  to  78.  N.  Tobolsk  is 
thi;  capita!.     Lat.  58.  12.  N.  Ion.  68.  19.  E. 

TOCAT,  a  large  arKJ  handsome  city  of  Turkey  in  Asia, 
itl  Nalolia,  cai'ital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name.  The 
houses  are  handioiucly  built,  and  for  the  most  part  two 
stories  hij;h.  It  tu'.ikes  a  very  odd  appearance,  and  is  in  llie 
form  of  an  amphitheatre.  There  are  two  rugged  perpen- 
dicular nnks  of  marble,  with  an  old  castle  upon  each.  The 
streets  are  pretty  well  paved,  which  is  an  uncommon  thing 
in  these  parts.  There  arc  so  many  streams,  that  each  house 
has  a  fountain,  and  yet  they  were  cot  able  to  cxliiignish  a 
lire  which  once  happened  there,  'i'here  are  about  20,0()0 
Turkish  families,  4UU0  Armenian  families,  aud  A'M)  fiimiliej 
of  Greeks.  Beside  the  silk  of  ihis  country,  they  iUHnufac- 
ture  eight  or  lea  loads  of  that  of  Persia,  aiul  make  it  iulo 
sewing-silk.  Their  chief  trade  is  in  copper  vessels,  such  as 
kettles,  driukiug-cups,  lanteius,  and  candlesticks.  They 
also  prepare  a  great  deal  of  ypUow  Turkey  leather.  Tocat 
may  be  considered  as  the  ceut re  of  trade  in  Natolia  ;  for 
th"  caravans  come  liilhcr  from  several  parts,  lis  territory 
abounds  in  fruit  and  excellent  wine,  iiiul  it  is  180  miles  \V. 
of  Erzerum,  263  N.  of  Aleppo,  and  250 from  Constantinople. 
Lat.  .'19.  55.  N.  Ion.  3.5.  55.  E. 

TOD,  s.  [totte  haar,  a  lock  of  hair,  Teut.]  a  bush  or  thick 
shade.     Apidied  loxvool,  twenlv-eight  pounds  weight. 

TO'DDINGTON,  a  town  in  Bc(jfordshiie,33  miles  from 
London.    Market  on  Saturday. 

TOE,  *.[/«,  Sax.  teen,  Belg.]"llie  extreme  divisi9ns  of  the 
feet,  answering  to  the  fingers  of  the  baud. 

'i'OFT,  s.  a  grove  of  trees ;  a  place  where  a  messuage  or 
house  stood. 

TO'GA,  s.  [Lat.J  in  the  Roman  antiquity,  was  a  wide 
woollen  gown,  or  mantle,  which  seems  to  have  been  of  a 
seniicircularform,  without  sleeves  ;  and  used  only  upon  oc- 
casions of atjpparing  in  public. 

TOGETHER,  (u/^l^/^-irMttc,  Sax.]  in  company;  in  lli« 
same  place  or  time;  without  intermission;  in  concert,  or 
continuity.     Togellter  ivit/i.  in  union  or  mixture  with. 

To  TOIL,  r.  n.  [lilidn,  ^ax.  tvyhn,  Belg.]  to  labour.  Ac- 
tively, to  work  at  ;  to  weary  or  overlabour. 

TOIL,  s.  labour;  fatigue.  Any  net  or  snare  woven,  or 
meshed,  from  toiU,  Fr. 

TOI'LET,  s.Uoilleite.,  Fr.]a  dressing-tcible. 

TOI'LSOME,  a.  laborious  ;  making  weary. 

TOISE,  s.  [Fr.]  a  French  measure  containing 'six  feet  in 
lenirih,  or  a  fathom. 

TO'KAY-VVINE, «.  a  wine  in  great  cslimaf  ion  foritsfasia 
and  flavour,  which  derives  its  name  from  the  lown  or  vil- 
lage in  Hungary  where  it  is  produced. 

TO'KEN,  s.  [teycken,  Belg.  taha.  Sax.  tailms,  Gotll.J  a  sigU 
or  mark  ;  a  memorial  of  friendship. 
;    TOLD,  preter.  and  part.  pass,  of  Tell.  , 

To  TOLE,  1,  a,  todraw  by  degrees  ;  to  train. 

TOLK'DO,  aa  antient  town  of  New  Castile,  in  Spain, 
of  which  it  was  ioriiierly  the  capital.  It  is  the  sec  of  Tin 
arclibijhop,  the  seat  of  a  famous  university,  and  has  several 
manufactories  of  siik  and  wool.  Toledo  is  37  miles  S.  of 
filadrid.     Lat.  3.0.  50.  N.  Ion.  3.  20.  V,'. 

TO'LER.MJLE,  a.  [Fr.  tokrahilis,  from  tollero,  to  endure, 
Lat.]  that  maybe  endured  or  supported  ;  passable,  but  not 
excellent. 

.TO'LEF:  ABLENESS,  *.  the  state  of  being  tolerable. 

TO'IJ'.RABLY,  arf.  supportablv  ;  passably. 

TO'LEii.^NCE,  *.  [tolerance,  Fr.]  Ihe  power  or  act  of 
enduring  orsufft-ring. 

To  TO'LERATK,  v.  a.  [tohro,  Lat.  fo/f )«•,  Fr.J  to  suffer 
or  allow  without  opposition  ;  to  suffer.  Synon.  We /»/*• 
raica  thing,  vihen  having  siifticient  po.^cr,  and  knowing;  it, 
we  do  not  hinder  it.  Wei'i/fcr  it,  by  making  no  opposiiion, 
but  seeming  cither  not  to  know  it,  or  not  to  have  the  power 
of  preventing  it.  We  jiermit  it,  when  we,  authorise  it  by 
formal  coi;8eut.    Toierale  and  suffei  are  never  used  but  with 
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Mspect  lo  brill  tilings,  or  such  rs  v.c  believe  SO  ;  whereas 
permit  re iiilcs  f  illier  lOBOml  or  bad. 

TOLKUA'TION,  s.  [tolleratio,  from  loHsro,  to  endure, 
lj«t.]  ill  matters  of  rolisioii,  is  ciilter  civil  or  ettlosiiisticair 
Chii  lolrralion  is  an  iinpniiify  and  safety  granted  by  tiie 
»<ate  (o  every  sectlliat  Joes  not  maintain  dodrines  incon- 
sistent with  t!ie  pnblic  peace;  and  cecksinstkul  toleration 
is  liio  allowance  wliicli  liie  cburcli  grants  lo  its  members 
to  differ  in  certain  opinions  not  deemed  fmiclainenlal. 

TOLL,  {tdU)  s.\ton,  lirit.  and  Sax.]  in  law,  denotes  a  fax 
or  custom  paiii  for  passajje,  or  the  liberty  of  selling  goods  in 
It  niaruet  or  fair. 

T-o  TOJ..L,  (o  fo/i^)  V.  n.  \o  pay  or  take  money  for  the 
passage  of  ijnods,  lie.  Actively,  to  ring  a  bell.  To  take 
awviv.    Obsolete  in  the  ]as"f  sense. 

TO'LlJsOO  rH,«.  u  place  where  taxes  are  paid.  A  pri- 
soit.     Tow  iih(ui::.p. 

TOLLGATIIERKR,  *.  one  who  fakes  toll. 

TOLU',  a  s<»aport  of  Terra  Firnia,  in  the  government  of 
Carlhasena.  In  the  environs  is  fo'.md  the  celebrated  l);dsam 
to  «hicl)  it  jjives  name,  beiiis  produced  from  a  tree  like  a 
l»iiie.     It  is  80  miles  S.  of  Caitha^'ena. 

TOMB,  {tuum)  s.  \tombe  ox  tumbeuu,  Ff.] a  monument  in 
which  the  dead  are  inclosed. 

TOMBAC,  s.  an  artiliciai  metal  composed  of  copper  with 
a  slight  mixture  of  zinc. 

TOMBU  CTOU,a  p:)piiloiiskini;do!n  of  Africa, in  Ne.'Tro- 
!and,  represented  as  lying  on  the  S.  E.  of  ibe  desert  of  Za- 
hara,  and  W.  of  the  empire  of  Cashna.  Here  are  ^reat 
uinubers  of  weavers  of  cotton  cloth  ;  and  hither  the  I'jiro- 

tw.xn  merchandise  is  brought  by  caravans  from  Tripoli,  Bar- 
)ary,  <K:c.  and  exchanged  forivory,  slaves,  senna,  Kolddusf, 
date»,  and  ostrich  feathers.  The  king  lias  a  guard  of  3000 
liorsemen,  armed  with  bows  and  poisoned  arrows,  besides 
foot  soldiers,  who  wear  shiel  !s  and  swords.  lie  s^'icrally 
rides  on  an  elephant.  The  city  of  the  same  name  is  seated 
near  the  river  Niger,  in  lat.  19.  60.  N.  Ion.  0. 8.  E. 

TOME,  s.  [Fr.  i  a  volume  or  book. 

TOMIC  NTU^i,  s.  amon^  botanists,  the  dcwny  matter 
»hic!i  grows  on  the  leaves  otsome  plants. 

TO'MTIT.f.  thefitmousr;:  a  bird. 

TON,  s.  [trnvr,  Fr.]  see  Tf  N. 

TON,  or  Tun,  in  the  names  of  places,  are  derived  from 
rf»)i,  a  hill,  Sax.  and  sijjnifies  a  town,  because  towns  were 
formerly  built  on  these  eminences.  Some  indeed,  but  erro- 
neously, derive  it  from  <»»,  a  hedge  or  wall.  Sax. 

TONE,  s.  [ton.  Ft.  tonus,  Ijat.]  a  note,  sound,  accent,  or 
Tiliine  ;  elasticity. 

TONG,  s.  [aee  ToNGS,  though  it  is  sometimes  written 
tongue ;  yet,  (Johnson  says.)  as  its  office  is  to  catch  the 
hold,  it  seems  derived  from  the  same  original,  and  should  be 
spelt  in  the  same  manner  as,  ToH^«]the  catch  of  a  buckle. 

TONGS,  t.  [it  has  no  singular,  to»;^.  Sax.  aud  Belg-J  an 
instrument  by  which  hold  is  taken  of  any  thing. 

TONGUE, ((«»"•)  I.  [<o)i«;Ae,  Bclg.  tmig,  Sax. J  the  primary 
organ  of  taste  ami  speech ;  language;  speech;  fluency  of 
words;  a  small  point.  To  hold  one's  toiigue,  is  to  he  silent. 
SynoN.  Tongite  appears  to  me  to  be  more  particidar  or  pro- 
vincial than  language,  which  is  more  general  or  national. 
Thus,  I  would  say,  the  vulgar t»Mg-><e,  th«  Yorkshire  tongue; 
but  the  French  kttignage,  ihe  Spanish  langtutge. 

To  TONGUE,  {tuiig)  V.  n.  to  talk  or  prate.  ActiTely,  to 
chide,  to  scold. 

TO'NGUELESS,  (tungUii)  a.  having  no  tongue;  un- 
named ;  not  spoken  of. 

TO'NGUETIED,  «.  having  ^n  impediment  of  speech; 
unable  to  speak  freely,  from  whatever  cause. 

TO'NIC,  or  TO'NICAL,  a.  \toni<jue,  Fr.]  giving  tone  or 
•treugth,  applied  to  certain  medicines;  being  extended  or 
elastic. 

TONNAGE,*.    SeeTuNNAGE. 

TO'NNINGEN,  a  town  of  .Denmark,  in  Sleswick,  capital 
fif  a  territory  of  the  some  name.    It  Li  seated  ou  a  peuiu^uU 


formed  bj  the  river  Eyiler,  near  ihe  G<'i;nnnOcean,  with  :» 
coMimodioni  harbour,  2.j  ujiles  S.  W.  of  ^loswick. 

TO'NQUIN,  a  kiuijddiii  of  Asia,  having  Yunan  in  Chiiii 
on  the  N.  Canton  atKl  the  Buy  of  ToiKjuin  onihe  E.  Cocli.i;j- 
Cliina  on  the  S.  and  La(fs  on  the  W.  It  is  about  12C0  miles 
lonK,  and  iiOO  broad.  It  is  exceedingly  populous,  and  the  in- 
hubilanis  trade  largely,  ajid  are  very  rich;  but  Ihty  are  so 
addictci!  to  gaming,  that  when  they  have  lost  all  they  will 
slake  their  wives  am!  children.     Their  religion  is  Paganism. 

TO'NSILS,  s.  \lo)isil/c,  rr.tonsilhr,  Laf".]  in  anatomy,  two 
remarkable  glands  situated  on  each  side  of  the  moutf),  near 
the  uvula,  and  commonly  called  almonds  of  the  ears,  from 
their  resembling  almonds. 

TO'NSUKE,  s.  {toiishtc,  Fr.  tonsv.ra,  Lat.]  the  act  of  shav- 
ing or  clipping  the  hair  ;  the  state  of  being  shorn  or 
shaved. 

TONTINE,  s.  annuities  on  survivorship.  The  name  is  de- 
rived from  an  Italian,  named  Tonti,  who  is  said  to  have  first 
formed  the  scheme  of  these  life  annuities.  Many  of  the-n 
liave  been  proposed  to  the  public  of  late  years  in  this 
country. 

T<.)0,  ad.  [to,  Sax.j  over  and  above  ;  overmuch  ;  more 
than  enough,  orevcess;  likewise;  also. 

TOOK,  the  prefer,  and  part.  pass. of  Take. 

TOOL,*,  [tool.  Sax  ]  any  instrument  used  by  the  hand; 
a  hireling,  or  one  servilely  at  the  command  of  another. 

TOOTH,  f.  |plur.  fp«<A;  toih,  Sax.Ja  little  very  hard  an<l 
smooth  bone,  f:;ted  in  a  proper  socket  in  the. jaws, in  the  man- 
ner of  anail,  and  serving  to  chew  or  masticite  the  fond  ;  a 
blade-bone  or  prong  of  any  bifid  instrument;  the  denfellated 
or  prominent  part  of  a  wheel,  wliich  catches  the  correspon- 
dent part  of  another.  Figuratively,  taste.  Tooth  and  nail, 
implies  with  one's  utmost  violence.  To  the  tceth,'\n  open  op- 
position or  to  a  person's  face.  In  spite  of  the  teeth,  notwith- 
standing threats,  or  a  person's  utmost  opposition.  To  cast 
in  the  teethjis  to  mention  by  way  of  reproach. 

TOO'THACll,  {tiwthakc^s.  apain  in  the  K>eth. 

TOOTHDRAWEll,  s.  one  who  extracts  painful  teeth. 

TOOTHLESS,  ff.  having  no  teeth. 

TOOTHPICK,  or  TOOTHPICK ER,  *.  an  instrument 
to  clean.se  teeth  from  any  thing  sticking  between  them. 

TOOTHSOME,  a.  pleasant ;  agreeable  to  the  taste. 

TOOTHWORT,  s.  in  botany,  the  lathraea  of  Linnaeus. 
The  scaled  tootbwo'rt  is  the  British  species. 

TOP,  s.  [topp,  Brit,  top.  Sax.  Belg.  and  Dan.]  the  apex, 
or  highest  part;  the  surface;  tlie  utmost  jdegree  or  rank  ; 
the  head  of  a  plant ;  a  plaything  used  by  children.  Adjec- 
tively,  it  implies  lying  on  the  top. 

To  TOP,  p.  n.  to  rise  or  be  eminent ;  to  excel;  todoone'j 
best.  Actively,  to  cover  on  the  top;  to  rise  above;  to 
suniass ;  to  crop ;  to  perform  with  excellence. 

TO'PAZ,  3.  [topase,  Fr.J  a  preeious  stone  of  a  gold 
colour. 

TOPCLIFF,  a  town  in  the  N.  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  at 
miles  N.  of  York,  and  210  of  London,  on  the  great  nortlieru 
Toad,  with  several  good  inns  for  the  entertainment  of  tra- 
vellers.   It  has  no  market. 

To  TOPE,  V.  n.  [toper,  Fr.J  to  drink  hard,  or  to  excess 

TO'PER,  a.  one  who  drinks  hard  ;  a  sot. 

TOP-GALLANT. .«.  the  highest  sail  in  a  ship. 

TOPHA'CEOUS,(to/a*Aeot«)a.  ffroni  tophus,  Lat.]  stony, 
sandy,  or  gravelly. 

TtyPHEAVY,  «.  having  the  upper  part  of  any  thing 
heavier  than  the  lower. 

TOPH  ET,  s.  [Heb.]  a  scriptural  name  for  hell. 

TO'PHUS,  {I'ofus)  s.  [tophus,  Lat.]  in  medicine,  do- 
notes  a  chalky  or  stony  concretion  in  any  part  of  the  body,^ 
as  the  bladder,  kidneys,  A:c. 

TO  PIC,  s.  [from  tapos,  a  place,  Gr.]  a  general  head  to. 
•which  other  things  are  referred  ;  a  subject;  things  g«Herallj 
applied  externally  to  a  particular  part.  .. 

irO  PIC.\L,  a.  [from  topos,  a  place,  Gr.]  relating  to  some 
general  head  ;  local,  or  confined  to  some  particular  place. 
In  medicine,  applied  to  a  particular  part. 
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TO'PKNOT,  s.  a  knot  worn  by  women  on  the  top'of  the 
head. 

tTO'PMAST,  !.  the  second  division  of  a  mast,  or  that  part 
which  sl;inds  between  the  upper  and  lower  pieces. 

TOPO'GRAPHER,  {topbgrnfer)  i.  [from  topos,  a  place, 
and  grapho,  to  describe,  Gr.]  one  that  describes  a  particular 
kingfloni,  ctuiitry,  or  place. 

'roPOGRA'PHICAL,  (tapografiJuil)  a.  [from  topoj, a  place, 
and  gjop/io,  to  describe,  Gr.]  belonging  to  topopraphj'. 

TOPO'CllAPHY,  (topografy)  s.  [from  topos,  a  place,  and 
grapho,  to  describe,  Gr.]  the  description  of  a  particular 
place,  kingdom,  or  country. 

TO'PPING,  n.  noted  ;  wealthy.    A  low  word. 

TO'PPINGLY,  flrf.  prospeiously  ;  emincntlv.    Obsolete. 

To  TO'PPLE,  V.  n.  to  fall  forward  ;  to  tumble  down. 

TO'PSAIL,  s.  tlie  second  sail. 

TO'PSHAM,  a  town  in  Devonshire,  seated  on  tlie  river 
Esmouth,  5  miles  S.  E.  of  Exeter,  of  which  it  is  the  port  or 
haven,  the  river  having  been  choked  up  designedly.  It  is 
170  nieasiircd  miles  from  London.     Market  on  Saturday. 

TOPSY-TURVY,  flrf.  wiih  the  bottom  upwards. 

TOR,  s.  [Sax.]  a  tower  ;  a  turret;  a  high  pointed  rock 
cr  hill  ;  whence  in  the  composition  of  some  names,  it  im- 
plies a  rock  or  hilh 

TORCH,V-  [toir'he,  Fr.  tarda,  Ital.]  a  wax-light  bigger  than  ■ 
a  camlie  ;  a  flambeau. 

TO'RCHLIGIiT,  s.  a  light  kindled  to  supply  the  want  of 
the  sun. 

TORE,  preter.  ofTEAR. 

TORE,  i.  in  architecture,  a  large  round  moulding,  used 
in  the  bases  of  cohmins. 

To  TORMENT,  v.  a.  \t011rme71ter,  Fr.]  to  put  to  pain  ; 
to  excruciate;  to  teaze ;  to  vex  with  importunity;  to 
agitate. 

TO'RMENT,  s.  a  lasting  pain  ;  misery,  anguish,  torture. 

TORME'NTIL,  s.  a  genus  of  plants  of  v\liich  there  are  two 
(pecies,  the  upright  and  creeping.  The  root  of  the  iirst  spe- 
cies, called  also  seplfoil,  is  used  in  several  counties  to  tan 
leather,  and  farmers  find  them  very  efhcacious  in  the  dysen- 
teries of  cattle. 

TORiViE'NTING,  a.  torturing  ;  putting  to  great  pain  ; 
leazing  with  great  importunity  ;  excruciating. 

TORME'NTOR,  *.  one  that  torments  ;  any  thing  that 
causes  pain. 

TORN,  part.  pass.  ofTEAR. 

TORNA'DO,  s.  [Span.]  a  hurrirane ;  a  wnirlwind. 

TORPEDO,  the  Cramp  or  Numb  fish,  s.  \torpedo, 
from  torpeo,  to  be  numb,  Lat.]  the  most  singular  property 
of  which  is,  that  when  out  of  the  water  it  attectsthe  hand, 
or  other  part  that  touches  it,  with  a  sensation  mnch  like  the 
cramp  ;  the  shock  is  instantaneous,  and  resembles  that 
given  by  electricity,  only  that  the  elTecl  lasts  longer;  but 
when  it  is  dead,  it  is  eaten  safely. 

TO'RPERLY,  a  small  town  In  Cheshire,  where  the  she- 
fifFstourns  and  courts  are  held.  Its  church  is  chiefly  rcniark- 
,able  for  the  waste  of  good  marble  in  monumental  vanity. 
It  is  a  great  thoroughfare  on  the  road  to  Chester,  and  is 
seateiJ  on  a  gentle  descent,  9  miles  S.  S.  F>. 'of  Chester.  It 
■was  formerly  a  borough,  and  had  a  market  on  Tuesday,  now 
(lisiised. 

TO'RPID,  \torpiilus,  from  torpeo,  to  be  numb,  Lat. J 
numbed,  deprived  of  motion  or  sensation  ;  sluggish. 

TORPOR,  s.  [LaU]  dulness  of  sensation  ;  inability  to 
wove. 

TORREFA'CTION,  s.  [torreo,  to  be  hot,  and  /«fio,  to 
make,  Lat.]  the  act  of  scorching,  or  roasting  any  thing  before 
the  fire. 

TO'RRENT,  t,  \torrent,  Fr.  torrens,  Lat.]  in  geography, 
a  temporary  stream  of  water  falling  suddenly  from  mountains 
■whereon  there  have  been  ^reat  rains,  or  an  extraordinary 
thaw  of  snow. 

TO'RRID,  a.  [torrlde,  Fr.  trom  torreo,  to  parch,  Lat.J 
■liurninfr-hot  ;  parched  or  scorched. 
"  TO'JIRINGTON,  a  town  of  Devonshire,  with  a  market  on 
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Saturday.    There  is  a  stone  bridge  of  four  arches  over  the 
river  Towridge,  and  it  is  11  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Barnstaple, 
and  192  W.  by  S.  of  London. 
^TORSE,  s.  in  heraldry,  a  wreath. 

'rO'RSEL,  s.  any  thing  in  a  twisted  form. 

'J'O'RSION,  {torslion)  s.  [iorsio,  from  torqneo,  to  writhe, 
Lat.  I  the  act  of  writhing,  twisting,  turning,  or  winding. 

TORT,  i.  [Fr.J  in  law,  signifies  wronger  injury. 

TO'RTILLE,  a.  [tortii'u,  f-at.j  twisted  ;  wreathed. 

TO'RTOISE,  s.  [tortii,  Fr.]  an  amphibious  animal,  en. 
vered  with  a  strong  shell.  A  form  into  which  the  aniifiit 
soldiers  formed  themselves,  by  bending  down  and  holding 
their  bucklers  over  their  heads,  so  that  no  darts  could  hurt 
tbeai. 

TORTO'LA,  an  island  of  the  West  indies,  belonging  to 
the  English,  and  the  principal  of  the  Virgin  Islands.  It  is 
about  18  miles  long  from  E.  to  W.  and  7  in  its  greatest 
breadth.  It  produces  excellent  cotton,  sugar,  and  ruui.  Lut. 
18.30.  N.  Ion.  G3.40.  W. 

TORTUGA,  an  island  of  the  West  Indies,  near  the  N. 
coast  of  the  island  of  Hispaniol-.i.  It  is  about  80  miles  in 
circumference,  and  has  a  very  s;ife  harbour,  but  ditlicult  of 
access.     Lat.  20- 10.  N.  Ion.  76.  10.  W. 

TORTUO'SITY,  s.  wreath  ;  flexure. 

TO'RTUOUS,  n.  [tortuoins,  from  tvrqvee,  to  writhe,  Lat. 
tortveux,  Fr.J  winding,  turning  in  and  out. 

TO'RTURE,  J.  [toititre,  Fr.  toriuro,  Lat.J  pain  ;  anguish  ; 
f  state  of  lasting  torment  inflicted  either  as  a  punishment,  or 
to  extort  confession. 

To  TO'RTURE,  v.  a.  {tm-t,mi,  Lat.]  to  punish  with  tor- 
ture; to  excruciate;  to  torment ;  to  keep  on  the  stretch. 

TO'RTURER,i.  a  tormentor;  one  that  tortures. 

TO'RVITY,  s.  [torvitas,  Lat.]  sourness  ;  a  stern,  sever* 
couivtenance.    Not  used. 

TO'RVOUS,  a.  \toi-vus,  Lat.J  sour  of  aspect.    Not  used. 

TO'RY,  jf.  in  the  English  history,  one  who  adheres  to  the 
antient  constitution  ofthe  state,  and  the  apostolical  hierar. 
chyof  the  Church  of  England  ;  opposed  to  a  whig. 

Tol'OSS,  ».  a.  pret.  and  part.  pass,  tost  ;  (<««««,  Belg.] 
to  throw  or  cast  with  the  hand  ;  to  impel  or  throw  w  ilh  vio- 
lence ;  to  lift  with  a  sudden  and  violent  motion  ;  to  agitate  ; 
to  make  restless;  to  tumble  over.  Neuterly,  to  be  in  violent 
agitation.    Used  with  vp,  to  fling  coin  in  the  air  in  gaming. 

TOSSEL,  J.  see  Tassel. 

TO  SSER,  s.  one  who  throws  ;  one  who  flings  or  writhes. 

TOTAL,  a.  I  Fr.  totalis,  from  tottis,  the  whole,  Lat.]  whole 
or  complete  ;  containing  all  the^parts  taken  togellier,  or 
un'iivjded. 

TOTALITY ,  s.  \totttlite,  Fr.]  any  thing  entire  or  undi- 
vidcd  -  the  whole  ;  a  sum  total. 

TOTALLY,  ail.  wholly;   entirely;   completely;  fully. 

TOTHER,  contracted  for  the  other. 

'rOTNESS,  a  town  in  Devonshire,  distant  from  London 
190  measured  miles,  and  sends  two  members  to  parliament. 
The  markf.flare  on  Tuesday  and  Saturday. 

To  TOTTER,  V.  n.  [tateren,  to  stagger,  Belg.]  to  shake 
so  as  to  be  in  danger  of  falling  ;  to  stagger. 

TOITERING,  TOTTERY,  TOTTY,  a.  [the  first  word 
is  only  used  J  ready  to  fall ;  feeble  ;  weak. 

TOU'CAN,  s.  in  ornithology,  a  bird,  furnished  with  a 
very  large  bill.  Inastronomy,  a  constellation  of  the  southern 
hemispheie.  . 

ToTOUCH,  (tlic^)*.  a.{toucher,  Fr.]  to  reach  with  any 
thing  so  that  there  be  no  space  between  the  thing  wiili 
which  we  reach  and  that  which  is  reached  ;  to  come  to, 
or  attain.  To  try,  applied  to  metals.  To  affect,  move,  or 
melt.  To  mark  out  or  delineate.  To  strike  or  sound,  ap- 
plied to  music.  To  act  upon  or  impel.  To  treat  of  in  a 
slight  manner.  To  infect  in  a  slight  degree.  To  touch  vp,  to 
repair  or  improve.  Neuterly,  to  cohere  ;  to  join  close  to- 
gether. Used  with  at,  to  come  to,  or  slay  at,  a  place.  Used 
with  on,  to  mention  in  a  slight  manner.  Used  with  on  or 
apm,  to  arrive  at,  or  stop  a  short  time;  to  light  upon  la 
mental  inquiries. 
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TOUCH,  Ouch)  a.  reach  of  any  Ihiiijj  so  tliat  there  is  no 
space  belwooi)  llie  tiling  rem'iiiis.an<|  the  thins  rcarbed  ; 
tlie  sense  of  feeling  ;  the  ai-t  of  Ioiichin<; ;  examination  of 
metals  by  a  stone ;  a  test  l).v  which  any  thing  is  tried  ;  proof; 
power  of  cxcilin},'  the  allections  ;  the  act  of  the  hand  on  <i 
musical  instrument;  ati'ection  ;  a  hint ;  a  slight  essay;  a 
stroke  in  painting  :  feature  ;  a  gentle  tap;  wipe  ;  a  tit  of  a 
disease:  exact  performance. 

TOUCH  HOLE,  {tiich/wle)  i.  the  hole  through  which 
the  fire  is  conveyed  to  the  powder  in  a  (jun. 

TOUCUlNCi,  {tucliuig) prep,  conceruiu;;  ;  with  respect, 
relation,  or  regard  to. 

TO'UCHING,  ((ucAing-)  a.  lying  so  close  that  no  space 
mav  he  between  ;  affecting  ;  pathetic  ;  moving. 

TOUCHSTONE,  {indtstmie)  s.  a  black  glossy  stone,  by 
which  ttold  and  silver  are  tried  ;  anv  test. 

TO'UCHVVOOD,  s.  rotten  wood  used  to  catch  the  fire 
•truck  from  the  flint. 

TOUCHY, a.  Sec  Techy. 

TOUGH,  (/M/f)  a.  f/o/«,i  Sax.]  not  breaking  when  bent; 
stitt",  or  not  easily  bent.  Not  easily  bitten  or  chewed,  ap- 
plied to  food  ;  viscous  ;  clammy  ;  ropy. 

TO'UGHNESS,  {tiiffness)  ».  the  quality  of  not  being  easily 
bent;  hard  to  be  bit  or  chewed.  Viscosity;  tenacity;  glu- 
liiioiisness. 

TO'ULON,  a  celebrated  city  and  sea-port  of  France,  and 
the  chief  town  of  the  dept.  of  Var.  _  Before  the  revolution, 
it  was  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  besides  the  cathedral,  and 
other  parishes,  contained  9  convents,  a  seminary,  and  a  col- 
lege. It  is  divided  into  the  Old  Quarter  and  the  New  Quar- 
ter. The  harbour,  respecting  these  two  quarters,  is  distin- 
guished likewise  by  the  names  of  the  Old  Port  or  the  Mer- 
chant Port,  and  the  New  Port.  In  the  front  of  the  latter  is 
a  rope-house,  built  wholly  of  freestone,  620  feet  in  length, 
with  three  arched  walks,  in  which  as  many  parties  of  rope- 
makeis  may  work  at  the  same  time ;  and  above  is  a  place  for 
the  preparation  of  iiemp.  The  long  sail-room,  the  dock- 
yards, the  basins,  cannon  fouudcry,armoury,  working  houses 
for  blacksmiths,  joiners,  carpenters,  locksmitlis,  carvers.&c. 
are  all  very  extensive  and  well  contrived.  The  inhabitants 
were  induiced  to  surrender  this  city  in  trust  to  the  English, 
in  September,  1793  ,-  but  the  consequences  were  dreadful  ; 
— ^Their  new  friends,  in  about  three  months,  were  driven  out 
of  the  place  with  such  precipitation,  that  of  31  ships  of  the 
line,  found  at  Toulon,  13  were  left  behind,  9  only  being" 
burned  there,  and  1  at  Leghorn;  and  4  lord  Hood  had  pre- 
viously sentto  Brest  and  Rochfort  with  republican  seamen, 
whom  he  was  afraid  to  trust.  Napolean  IJouiia parte,  now 
emperor  of  the  French,  first  distinguished  himself  in  this 
siege,  at  which  he  served  as  officer  of  artillery  !  The  inha- 
bitants are  computed  at  80,000.  Toulon  is  situated  on  a 
bay  of  the  Mediterranean,  27  miles  S.  E.  of  Aix,  and  388 
S.  E.  of  Paris.    Lat.  43.  7.  N.  Ion.  5.  55.  E. 

TO'ULOUSK,  a  city  in  the  dept.  of  Upper  Garonne,  the 
largest  city  in  France,  next  to  Paris  and  Lyons,  although  its 
population  bears  ho  proportion  to  its  extent;  containing  only 
about  60,000  inhabitants.  Itis  135  miles  S.  E.of  Bourdeaux, 
and  .356  S.  bv  W.  of  Paris.    Lat.  43.  36.  N.  Ion.  1.  27.  E. 

TOUPET,  (<oo;;fe)  i.[Fr.l  an  artificial  curl  of  hair  ;  the 
hair  which  grows  on  the  forehead  turned  back. 

TOUR,  s  [tour,  Fr.]  a  ramble,  or  roving  journey  ;  a  turn, 
or  revolution. 

TOU'RAINE,  a  ci-deVant  province  of  France.  The 
river  Loire  runs  throuj^h  the  niiddie.  It  is  58  miles  in  length, 
and  55  in  breadth,  and  is  watered  by  several  rivers,  very 
commodious  for  trade,  and  is,  in  gener;<l,  so  pleasant  and 
fertile  a  country,  that  it  is  called  the  Garden  of  France.  It 
now  forms  the  department  of  Indre  and  Loire,  of  which 
Tours  is  the  capital. 

TOURMALIN,  in  natural  histors',  a  kind  of  stone,  which 
is  reurarkable  for  its  electrical  qualiiv. 

TO'URN^MENT,  i.  [tounmnenium,  low  Lat.)  a  tilt; 
jousting;  a  military  diversion;  a  mock  encounter.'     . 
TOURNAY,  a  kandsoine    and  cortJiderable  town  of 
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Flanders,  and  capital  of  the  Tournaysis,  is  a  lar2;e  tradin? 
place,  with  several  fine  nuu'iufactories,  and  particularly 
famous  for  good  stockings.  The  catliedral,  and  the  abbey 
of  St.  Martin,  are  very  majjiiificent.  Itis  seated  en  the 
river  Scheldt,  which  diviles  it  into  two  parts,  il'fit  are  united 
bv  a  bridge,  14  miles  S.  E.  of  Lisle,  30  S.  \V.  of  Ghent,  aod 
135  N.  by  E.  of  Paris.    Lat.  ,'io.  33.  N.  Ion.  3.  28.  K. 

TO'URNIQUET,  *.[Fr.Jinsurgery,  an  instiument  made 
of  rollers,  compresses,  screws,  <Sc.  for  compressing  any 
wounded  part,  so  as  to  stop  hxmorihages. 

TOURS.an  antient,  large,  hauilsome,  rich,  and  consider- 
able city,  capital  of  the  dept.  of  Indre  and  Loire.  It 
is  advantageously  seated  on  the  Loire,  and  near  the 
Cher.  Over  the  former  is  one  of  the  finest  bridges  in 
Europe,  consisting  of  15  elliptical  arches,  each  75  feet 
diameter ;  three  of  these  were  carried  away  by  the  breakh>g 
up  of  ice  in  1789.  This  bridge  is  terminated  ni  a  line  which 
crosses  the  whole  city,  by  a  street  2-100  feet  long,  foot-pave- 
ments on  each  side  ;  and  lined  with  line  buildings  lecently 
erected.  Under  the  ministry  of  cardinal  Richelieu,  no  less 
than  27,000  persons  were  here  employed  in  the  silk  manufac- 
ture ;  but,  at  present,  the  whole  number  of  inhabitants  is 
notmore  than  33,000.  The  red  wines  made  here  are  much 
esteemed.    Tours  is  127  miles  S.  W.  of  Paris. 

TOW,  (to)  s.  [tow,  Sax.]  llax  or  hemp  beaten  and  combed 
into  4  filamentous  substance. 

To  TOW,  {to)  V.  a.  \teoti,  teohan,  Sax.]  to  draw  by  a  rope  ia 
the  water. 

TOWAGE,  (toage)  s.  [tounire,  Fr.)  money  paid  to  the 
owner  of  ground  near  a  river  for  the  liberty  of  towing  a  ves- 
sel, or  to  the  owner  of  the  horses  emplovecl  in  towing. 

TOWA'RD,  or  TOWA'RDS,  prep.' [touard,  Sax.]  iti  a 
direction,  or  near  to  ;  with  respect  to,  or  relating  ;  with 
local  or  ideal  tendency  t" ;  nearly,  little  less  than. 

TOWA'RD,  or  TQWA'RDS;  ad.  near;  in  a  state  ot 
preparation. 

TO'WARD,  a.  ready  to  do  or  learn;  tractable. 

TO'WAUDLY.arf.  readilv;  orderly. 

TO'WARDLINESS,  or  TO'VVARDNESS,  s.  docility; 
compliance.  x 

TOAVCESTER,  a  small  town  of  NorthanWionshire,  seated 
on  a  small  river,  02  miles  S.  E.of  Coventrjjiand  60  N.  W.  of 
London.    Market  on  Tuesday. 

TO'WEL,  {ow  pron.  as  in  noiv)  s.  \touaiHe,  Fr.  tomglio, 
Ital.la  cloth  used  for  wiping  the  hands. 

TOWER,  (oio  in  this  and  the  following  words  pron.  as 
in  how)  s.  \tor,  Sax.  tour,  Fr.  torre,  Ital.]  a  high  buildinsf 
raised  above  the  body  of  an  edifice;  a  fortress  or  citadel. 

To  TOWER,  V.  n.  to  soar  ;  to  fly,  or  rise  high. 

TO'WF.RING,  a.  soaring,  rising,  or  flying  high. 

TO'WERY,  «.  adorned  or  guarded  with  towers. 

TOWN,  s.  \tiin.  Sax.  tinpi,  Belg.]  a  collection  of  houses 
larger  than  a  village,  and  less  than  a  city;  any  number  of 
houses  to  which  belongs  a  regular  market ;  the  people  of  a 
capital.     Town  talk,  means  the  .common  prattle  of  a  place. 

TO  WNCLERK,  s.  an  officer  who  manages  the  public 
business  of  a  place. 

TOWNSHIP,  s.  the  extent  of  a  town's  jurisdiction. 

TOXO'PHOLITE,  s.  [from  toxun,  a  bow,  and  phileo,  fo 
love,  Gr.  I  a  modern  name  given  to  archers. 

TOY,  s.  [from  toijen,  to  dress  with  many  ornaments,  Bclg.] 
a  thingof  no  yaJue;  a  play-thing  ;  folly  ;  play,  or  amorous 
dalliance ;  wild  fancy. 

To  TOY,  V.  n.  to  play  ;  to  sport  or  dally  amorously. 

TO'YSHOP,  t.  a  shop  where  toys  and  little  nice  manu- 
factures are  sold.         — 

To  TOZE,  II.  a.  to  draw  out ;  to  pull  astinder  as  is  done 
in  carding  wool  to  make  it  softer  and  fit  for  siiinnin?. 

TRACE,*,  [trace,  Fr.  traecia,  Ilal.J  a  nr.'.rk  left  by  any 
thing  passing  ;  a  footstep;  remains.  Harness  for  beasts  of 
draught,  from  tiratser,  Fr. 

ToTRACE,  V.  a.  [tracer,  Fr.]  to  follow  by  mcansof  marks 
left,  or  footsteps  ;   to  mark  out  ;  to  walk  over 

TRA'CEU,  i,  one  who  traces. 
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TRACHE'A,  *.  ill  anatomy,  fiie  wind  pipe,  a  lube,  or 
caual,  extending  from  tlie  muutli  to  the  luiiRS. 

TRACK,  s.  \trac,  old  P'r.]  a  mark  left  by  the  foot,  the 
wheels  of  a  carriage,  or  otiierwise  ;  a  road  or  beaten  path. 
Synon.  Track  is  more  general  tlnn  footstep ;  the  former 
implying  any  mark  left  on  the  way  of  whatever  passed  ; 
whereas  the  latter  is  confined  to  the  printof  the  human  feet. 

To  TRACK,  t>.  a.  to  follow  by  -the  footsteps,  or  marks 
left  in  the  way. 

TRA'CKLESS,  a.  untrodden ;  marked  with  no  foot- 
steps. 

TRACT,  s.  [tractut,  Lat.J  Jn  geograpliy,  is  an  extent  of 
jroinid  or  a  portion  of  (he  earths  surface.  A  region.  In 
matters  of  literature  it  denotes  a  small  treatise,  or  written 
discourse  upon  any  subject. 

TRA'CTABLIC,  a.  [iracttibilia.from  tyaeto,to  manage,  Lat.] 
capable  of  being  governed  or  managed;  docile;  obsequious; 
compliant.     Such  as  may  be  handled. 

TRA'CTABLENESS",  ;!.  gentleness  of  disposition;  the 
quality  of  being  easily  managed  or  governed. 

TRADE,  ».  [tj-ati.«,  Ital.]  the  exchange  of  goods  for  mo- 
ney or  other  commodities.  Business  or  employ  carried  on 
in  a  shop,  opposed  to  the  liberal  arts,  or  learned  professions. 
Tlie  instruments  of  any  business.     Custom;  habit. 

To  TRADE,  V.  «.  to  trathc  or  exchange  goods  for  money 
or  other  commodities;  to  act  merely  for  money.  Actively, 
to  exchange  or  sell  in  commerce. 

TR  A'DER,  s.  one  engaged  in  merchandise  or  commerce. 
■    ^ny  small  vessel  that  trades  from  port  to  port. 
•    TRA'DESMAN,  «.  one  who  buys  and  sells  by  retail ;  a 
mechanic. 

TRADE-WIND,  s.  a  wind  between  the  tropics,  which 
Hows  for  a  certain  time  to  one  point.     A  monsoon. 

TRADITION,  1.  [Fr.  traditio,  from  tmch,  to  deliver, 
Lat.]  among  ecclesiastical  writers,  denotes  certain  regula- 
tions regarding  the  rites,  ceremonies,  Ac.  of  religion,  which 
are  said  to  be  banded  down  from  the  days  of  tlie  apostles  to 
the  present  time.  Tradition  is  distinguished  into  written, 
whereof  there  arc  some  traces  iu  the  writings  of  the  autient 
fathers;  am!  urjj' ritten,  whereof  no  mention  is  made  in  the 
writings  oft.'  /  ikst  ages  of  Christianity. 

TRADI"'.'A&\L,  a.  delivered  by  tradition. 

TRADrri<3^ALLy,  ad.  by  transmission  from  age  to 
age. 

To  TRADUCE,   V.  a.  [tradfeco,    Lat.]    to  represent  as 
.  blaineable  ;  to  calumniate  ;  to  decry ;  to  defiime.    To  pro- 
'    pagate  or  increase  by  deriving  one  flora  another.     . 

T'RADU'CIBLE,  a.  such  as  may  be  derived. 

TRADU'CING,  a.  calumniating;  slandering;  defaming. 

TRADU'CTION,  s.  [traduction,  Fr.  Ireduttio,  Lat.J  the 
translating  one  language  into  another  ;  derivation  ;  trans- 
mission ;  conveyance;  transition;  defamation. 

TRAFALGA'H,  a  cape  or  promontory,  in  Andalusia,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  30  miles  B.  S.  E.  of 
Cadiz.  Lat.SC.  8.  N.  Ion.6.  8.  W.— On  the  21st  of  October, 
1805,  the  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain,  consisting  of 
33  sail  of  the  line,  commanded  by  admirals  Villencavc  and 
Gravina,  were  defeated  off  this  cape,  with  the  loss  of  )9  of 
their  ships,  taken  or  destroyed,  by  au  English  fleet  of  27 
sail  of  the  line,  under  Lord  Nelson  ;  who  being  killed  in  the 
«ngagement,  closed,  by  this  last  grand  achievement,  a  life  of 
unexampled  naval  success. 

TRATFIC,  s.  \trqfic,  Fr.j  large  trade,  or  exchange  of 
commodities  ;  the  subject  of  trade.  Synon.  Traffic  was 
formerly  used  of  foreign  commerce  in  distinction  'from 
trade. 

To  TRATFIC,  t-.  n.  [trafiquer,  Fr.]  to  carry  on  trade. 

TRATFICKV;R,«.  a  trader;  a  merchant. 

TRA'(JACANTH,  [trttg^canthun,  Lat.J  a  gum  exuding 
from  the  incision  of  the  root  or  truuk  of  a  plant  so 
called. 

TRAGE'DI.AN,  t.  \tragcedus,  Lat.J  a  writer  or  actor  of 
Iragedies. 

tRA'GEDY,  s.  [trai>adia,  Lat.  tragcdie,  Fr.J  a  dramatic 


poem  representing'sorae  serious' action.    Figuratively,  any 
moupiful  or  dreaded  ei«nt. 

TRA'tJIC,  or  TRAGICAL,  a.  [trapijue,  Fr.  tragictu, 
Lat.]  relating  to  tragedy  ;  mournful  or  (ireadful. 

fRA'GI-CO'MEDY,  s.  Uragi-coviedie,  Fr.J  a  dramatic 
representation,  partly  tragedy,  and  partly  comedy. 

To  TRAIL,  )i.  a.  \traiUer',  Vr.]io  hunt  by  t!ie  track;  to 
draw  along  the  sroHnd  :  to  draw  or  trace.  To  drag,  from 
treslen,  Belg.     Neuterlj',  to  be  drawn  out  in  length. 

TRAIL,  s.  the  scent  or  marks  left  on  the  ground  by  an 
animal  that  is  hunted;  any  thing  drawn  out  in  length,  or 
dragging  on  the  ground ;  any  thing  drawn  behind  in  long 
unchjlatioiis. 
TRAILING,  a.  hanging  or  dragging  on  the  ground. 
To  TRAIN,  V.  a,  [trainer,  Fr.J  to  draw  along ;  to  draw 
or  entice  ;  to  draw  by  artifice  or  stratagem.  Used  with  on^ 
to|draw  from  one  act  to  another  by  persuasion.  Used  with 
vp,  to  breed,  educate,  or  teach  by  degrees. 

TRAIN,  s.  [train,  FrJ  an  artifice  used  to  entice ;  the 
tail|of  abird  ;  tlie  part  of^a  gown  that  sweeps  behind  along 
the  ground ;  a  series,  process,  or  method ;  a  retinue,  or 
number  of  followers  ;  a  procession  ;  the  line  of  powder 
which  reaches  to  a  mine.  A  train  of  artillery,  is  the  cannon 
accompanying  an  army. 

TRAI'NOIL,  s.  oil  drawn  by  coction  from  the  fat  of 
whales. 

To  TRAIPSE,  V,  o.'to  walk  in  a  carelessjor  sluttish  manner. 
A  law  word. 
TRAIT,  s.  [Fr.]  a  stroke  or  touch. 
TRAI'TOR,  s.  [traitre,  Fr.J  one  who  betravs  any  trust. 
TRAITOROUS,    a.   treacherous  ;    perfidious  ;  faith- 
less* 
TRAITOROUSLY,  «rf.  perfidiously  ;  treacherously. 
TRALATITIOUSLY,  ad.  metaphorically  ;  not  literally, 
"  Written  language  is  tralatitimttly  so  called."  Holder. 

TRALEE',  iheshire  town  of  Kerry,  in  Munster.  Consi- 
derable quantities  of  herrings  are  taken  in  the  bay.  It  is 
144  miles  S.  W.  of  Dublin. 

TRA  LOS-MONTES,  a  province  of  Portugal,  beyond 
the  mountains,  with  regard  to  the  other  provinces  of  this 
kingdom,  whence  it  has  its  name.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  Galicia,  on  the  W.  by  Entre-Douro-e-Minho,  and 
]^ejra  ;  and  on  the  S.  by  Beira,  and  a  part  of  Leon."  It  is 
fertile  in  wine  and  oil,  and  abounds  in  cattle.  The'  river 
Douro  divides  it  into  two  parts,  and  Miranda  is  the 
capital. 

TRA'MEL,  or  TRA'MMEL,  *.  [tramail,  Fr.J  a  net  irt 
which  birds  or  fish  are  caught;  a  net  of  any  kind;  a  kind 
of  shackles  in  which.barscs.ire  tautjht  to  pace. 

To  TRA'WMJ.'IL,  V.  a.  to  catch  or  intercept  ;  used 
with  np. 

To  TRA'MPLE,  v.  a.  [trampe,  Dan.]  to  tread  under  foot 
with  pride,  insolence,  or  contempt.  Neuterly,  to"tread  ia 
contempt  used  with  on,  or  vpon. 
TRA'jMPLER,  s.  one  that  tramples. 
TRANCE,  s.  [Johnson  proposes  writing  it  transc,  ft) 
agl'ee  in  etymology  with  transe,  Fr.  Iransilus,  from  trunsen, 
to  pass  over,  Lat.J  a  state  of  the  soul,  wherein  it  is  wrap* 
into  visions  of  future  or  distant  things,  and  the  body  seems 
insensible. 

TRA'NQUIL,  a.  [tranquille,  Tr.  tranquillu),  Lat.J  quiet; 
undisturbed  ;  peaceful. 

TRANQUILLITY,  i.  [tranquillite,  Fr.  tranqiiiiJitns,  Lat.] 
calmness;  stillness;  an  undisturbed  state ofmind.  Synon. 
TraMpiillitj/,  peace,  quiet,  culm,  whether  applied  to  the  soul, 
to  a  republic,  or  any  particular  society,  equally  express  a  si- 
tuation exempt  from  trouble  and  molestation.  The  first, 
however,  relates  to  that  within  one's  self,  and  in  the  time 
present,  independent  of  any  other  relations;  pw«,  to  the 
situation  with  regard  to  enemies,  who  have  the  power  to 
produce  an  alteration ;  quiet,  vi\\\\  respect  to  time  pastor 
future,  as  succeeding  or  preceding  a  situation  troubled. 
Trairqiiillili/,  means  smoothness,  and  does  not,  like  peace  and 
valm,  iwpiy  previous  perturbation.    Peace  is  opposed  to 
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war  ;  calm,' to  sform ;   tranquiUitii,  to  agitation  ;  and  quiet, 
to  coaimotion. 

_  TRANS,  ill  composition,  is  borrowed  from  the  Latin,  and 

signities  over,  bevQHrl,  tliroiigb,  or  change  of  state  or  place. 

ToTRANSA'CT,   1'.  a.    ff'roni  transaclus,   Lat.J    to    con- 

duct  OT  inaiiajje  any  treaty  or  affair ;  to  perform  or  carry  on. 

TRANS A'CTIOS,  i.  \iransaclidn,  Fr.]  negociatiou  ;  lua- 

nasenicnt  ;  anv  business  carried  on. 

TRANSANliM.'4'TlON,  *.  [fronUranj,  a  particle  of  re- 
moving, and  anima,  the  soul,  Lat.J  conveyance  of  the  soul 
froin.'one  body  to  another. 

To  TRANSCE'ND,  v. a.  [from  trans,  beyond,  and  tcando, 
tocHml),  Lat.]  to  pass;  to  overpass,  excel,  or  surpass  ;  to 
surmount,  outdo. 

TRANSCK'NDENCy,  a.  [from  trans,  beyond,  and 
tcando,  to  climb,'  Lat.]  excellency  ;  supereniinence  of  others 
in  any  good  quality  or  perfection.  Exaggeration;  elevation 
bevoud  truth. 

TRANSCIi'NDENT,a.[from  tratis,  beyond,  and  scando, 
to  climb,  Lat.  trnnscendant,  Fr.]  excellent ;    supremely  ex- 
cellent ;  .surpassing. 
TIlANSCE/NORNTLY.arf. excellently;  supereminently. 
To  TRANSCRI'BK,  ».  a.  [from  trans,  over,  and  scribo,  to 
write,  Lat.J  to  copy  ;  to  write  from  an  example. 
TR.A  NSL'RI'BER,  s.  one  who  writes  frDm  a  copy. 
TRA'NSCllll'T,  s.  [from  trans,  over,  and  scribo,  to  write, 
Lat.l  a  copy  ;  anv  thing  written  from  an  original. 

TRANSORI'PTION,  *.  [Fr.  from  trans,  over,  and  scribo, 
to  write,  Lat.]  the  act  of  transcribing  or  copying. 

TR.\NSCURS10N,  {transhurshon)  s.  [from  trans,  a  par- 
ticle of  removing,  and  ciirro,  to  run,  Lat.J  passing  through  ; 
the  act  of  runtiing  or  passing  from  one  place  to  another  ; 
ramble;  evtraordinary  deviation. 

To  Tl*  A'NSFER,  v.  a.  |  iramferer,  Fr.  from  trans,  over,  and 
fero,  to  bring,  Lat.J  to  make  over  from  one  to  another ;  to 
transporter  remove. 

TRA'NSFF.R,  s.  in  commerce,  &c.  is  an  act  whereby  a 
person  surrenders  his  right,  interest,  or  property,  in  any 
thing,  moveable  or  immoveable,  to  another.  It  is  chiefly 
useif  for  the  signing  and  making  over  shares  in  the  slocks, 
or  public  fimds,  to  such  as  purchase  them  of  the  proprietors. 
TRANSFIGURATION,  s.  [from  trans,  a  particle  of 
change,  and  figiira,  a  figure,  Lat.J  change  of  form  or  appear- 
ance ;  the  stale  of  a  person  or  thing  whose^appearance  is 
remarkably  altered.    Transformation. 

To  TR.\NSFI'GURE,  v.  a.  [from  trans,  a  particle  of 
change,  and  Jignra,  a  figure,  Lat.J  to  transform ;  to  change 
form  or  appearance. 

TRANSFIGURED,  a.  having  the  form  or  appearance 
changed. 

ToTRANSFl'X,  v.  a.  [from  trans,  through,  and  figo,  to 
£x,  LafJ  to  pierce  through. 

To  luANSFO'RM,  v.  a.  [transformer,  Fr.  from  trans,  a 
particle  of  change,  and/orma,  a  form,  Lat.  |  to  change  the 
external  form  ;  to  change  into  some  other  form.  Neuterly, 
to  be  metamorphosed,  or  changed  into  another  tbrm. 

TRANSFORMATION,  s.  [Fr.  itomtram,  a  particle  of 
change,  and./»rma,  a  form,  Lat.J  the  act  of  cban£;ing  from  one 
form  into  another. 

To  TRANSFUSE,  {iransfize)  v.  a.  [from  trans,  a  particle 
of  removing,  and/wwrfo,  to  pour,  Lat.J  to  pour  out  of  one  into 
another. 

TRANSFUSION,  {trnnsfdzhon) ».  [Fr.  from  trans,  a  par- 
ticle of  ren)Oving,and/)mrfo,  to  pour,  Lat.]  the  act  of  pouring 
outof  one  vessel. into  another.  Among  anatomists,  the  art 
of  conveying  the  blood  of  one  animal  into  another. 

ToTRANSGRE'SS,  v.  a.  [tramgresser,  ¥r.  from  tratis, 
oyer,  and grarfinr,  to  step,  Lat.|  to  pass  over  or  beyond  ;  to 
violate  or'  break.     Neuterlv,  to  offend  by  violating  a  law. 

TRANSGRE'SSMON,  (iratisgyisMn)   s.   [Fr.  f;rom    trans, 

over,  and  gradior,  t'>  step,  Lat.J  a  breach  or  violation  of  a  law 

or  conimandtiipnt ;  offence,  crime,  fault. 

Tf^A^SGKl•/SSOR,.f.  [Lat.J  a  la«  breaker ;  an  offender. 

TRA'NSIiiNT,  «.  [transient,  from  traits,  over,  and  eo,  to 


go,  Lnt.]  soon  past  or  passing ;  of  short  continuance  ;  mo- 
mentary ;  not  lafting. 
TRA'iN'SIENTLY,  ad.  slightly  ;  by  the  bye  ;  in  passage. 
TKANSILVA'NIA,  a  country  of  Europe,  formerly  an- 
nexed toHiuigar>  ;  hounded  or,  the  N.  by  iiungarv,  Poland, 
and  Moldavia;  on  the  K.  by  Moldavia  ;  on  the  S.  bv  Wala- 
chia  and  the  baiinat  of  Tcmeswar  ;  and  on  the  W.  by  Hun- 
gary. It  is  surrounded  on  all  parts  by  high  mountains, 
which,  however,  are  not  barren,  and  the  air  is  healthier  than 
that  of  Hungary.  The  inhabitants  have  a  sufficiency  of  coi'u 
and  wine,  and  tliere  are  rich  mines  of  gold,  silver,  lead, 
copper,  quicksilver,  and  alum.  It  has  nndorgone  various 
revolutions,  but^  since  1722,  has  been  hereditary  to  the  house 
of  Austria.  Ttie  inhabitants  are  a  mixture  of  Romanists, 
Lutherans,  Culvinists,  Sociiiians,  Armenians,  Greeks,  and 
Mahometans ;  to  which  may  be  added  Jews  and  Cingars, 
who  live  in  tents,  and  lead  a  vagabond  life  like  gipsies.  Its 
form  is  nearly  oval ;  about  400  miles  in  circumforence.  Tiie 
principality  is  governed  in  the  name  of  the  prince  and  nobi- 
lity, by  the  diet,  which  meets  at  Hermanstadt,  by  suuimons 
from  the  prince ;  the  government  being  wholly  different  from 
that  of  liimgary. 

TRA'XSIT,  s.  \trajisitiis,  from  trans,  over,  and  eo,  to  go, 
Lat.J  in  astronomy,  applied  to  an  inferior  planet,  when  in 
its  inferior  conjunction  it  passes  over  the  sun's  disk  like  a 
black  round  spot.  Also  applied  to  the  moon  when  she 
makes  a  near  appulse  to  any  planet  or  fixed  star,  but  not 
so  as  to  hide  it  from  our  view,  it  then  being  termed  an  oc- 
cullatioii. 

TR.ANSITION,  s.  [Fr.  transitio,  from  trans,  over,  and 
eo,  to  go,  Lat.J  removal,  passage,  change;  the  act  of  passing 
from  one  subject  to  another. 

TRA'NSITIVK,  a.  Itransitivus,  from  trans,  over,  and  eo, 
to  go,  Lai.]  haviii":  the  power  of  passing.  In  grammar, 
applied  to  verbs  which  signify  any  action  having  an  effect 
on  some  object. 

TIlA'NSlTORy,  o.  \transitoire,  Fr.  transitoriiis,  from Jrans, 
over,  and  eo,  to  go,  Lat.J  continuing  but  for  a  short  time. 

T»  TRANSLATE,  v.  n.  [from  trans,  over,  and  latum,  to 
carry,  Lat.(  to  transport  or' remove  from  one  place  or  post 
to  another;  to  transfer  or  convey  ;  to  change;  to  interpret, 
or  give  the  sense  of  any  book  or  sentence  in  another  lan- 
guage.    'I'o  explain  ;  used  in  a  low  colloquial  sense. 

TRANSLATION,  j.  |  Fr.  from  trans,  over,  and  latum,  to 
carry,  Lat.]  the  act  of  transferring  or  removing  a  tljin;f 
from  one  place  to  another ;  we  say  the  translation  of  a 
bishop,  a  council,  a  seat  of  justice,  &c.  It  is  also  usedifor 
the  version  of  a  book  or  writing,  out  of  one  language  iulo 
another.  Synon.  T;an«/«<io«  relates  to  the  turning  into 
modern  languages  ;  version,  into  antient.  The  English 
Bible  is  a  translation.  The  Latin  and  Greek  Bibles  are 
versions. 

TRANSLATOR,  s.  [from  trans,  over,  and  latum,  to  carry, 
Lat.J  one  that  turns  any  thing  into  another  language. 

TRANSLUCID,  or  TRANSLUCENT,  a.  [from  trans, 
through,  and  luceo,  to  shine,  Lat.J  transparent ;  diaphanous  ; 
clear  ;  giving  passage  to  light. 

1'RANSMA'KINE,  a.  [from  trans,  over,  and  mare,  tli« 
sea,  Lat.J  lying  on  the  other  side  of  the  sea;  coming  from 
parts  bevond  the  sea  ;  ultramarine. 

To  TRA'NSM IG RATE,  v.  n.  [from  trans,  over,  and  migro, 
to  remove,  Lat.J  to  pass  from  one  country  or  place  to 
another. 

TRANSMIGRATION,  ».  [Fr.  from  trans,  over,  and 
migro,  to  remove,  Lat.J  the  removal  or  translation  of  a 
whole  people  from  one  country  to  another,  by  the  power 
of  a  conquerer.  Also  the  passage  of  a  soul  out  of  one  body 
into  anof  lier. 
TRA  .N.^.'VJrSSABLR,  o.  capable  of  being  conveyed. 
TRANSMI'SSION,  {transmishon)  s.  [from  trans,  a  particie 
of  removing,  and  mitto,  to  send,  Lat.J  the  act  of  conveying 
from  one  place  to  another,  or  delivering-from  one  persoa  to. 
another. 
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To  TRANSMIT, ».  a.  [from  trans,  a  particle  of  removing, 
and  jnitto,  to  send,  Lat.]  to  send  or  deliver  dov.;i  from  one 
person,  place,  or  a^e,  to  another. 

TllANSMlTTER,  s:  one  that  transmits. 

TRANSMU'TABLE,  «.  [from  transimuo,  to  change,  Lat.] . 
capable  of  being  changed  from  one  oaturc  oi  iiubstancc  to 
another. 

TRANSMUTATION,  i.  [from  iranmuto,  to  change, 
Lat.]  the  act  of  changing  one  nature  or  substance  to  anotlier. 
Nature,  Sir  Isaac  Newton  observes,  seems  delighted  with 
transmutation.  Gross  bodies  and  liglit,  he  suspects,  way 
be  mutually  transmuted  into  each  other  ;  and  adds,  tliat 
all  bodies  receive  their  active  force  from  the  (larticles  of 
light  which  enter  their  composition.  Earth,  by  heat,  be- 
comes fire ;  and,  by  cold,  is  converted  into  earth  again  ; 
dense  bodies,  by  fermentation,  are  raised  into  various  kinds 
of  air  ;  and  that  air,  by  fermentation,  also  reveris  into  gross 
bodies.  All  bodies,  beasts,  fishes,  insects,  plants,  &c.  with 
all  their  various  parts,  grow  and  iucrease  out  of  water,  and 
aqueous  and  saline  tinctures,  and  by  putrefaction  all  of 
them  return  into  water,  or  any  aqueous  iic|uor,  again. 
Farther,  water,  exposed  a  while  to  the  open  air,  puts  on  a 
tincture,  which  in  process  of  time  has  a  sfdiment  and  a 
spirit,  and,  before  putrefaction,  yields  nourishment  both 
for  animals  and  vegetables.  lu  alehymy,  it  d'juotes  the 
art  of  changing  or  exalting  imperfect  metals  into  gold  or 
silver. 

To  TRANSMUTE,  v.  n.  [from  trnnsmnto,  to  change, 
Lat.]  to  change  one  substance  or  matter  into  another. 

TRA'NSOM,  s.  \trans,  over,  Lat. J  in  building,  a  beam 
going  across  or  athwart.     The  vane  of  the  cross  staff. 

TRANSPA'RENCY,  i.  [irai.sparence,  Fr.  from  trans, 
through,  and  pareo,  to  appear,  Lai.]  that  quality  of  a  body 
which  rendars  it  easy  to  be  seen  through  ;  clearness  ; 
translucence  ;  diaphaneity. 

TRANSPA'RENT,  a.  [tmns^arent,  Tr.l  that  may  be  seen 
through;  clear;  pervious,  or  giving  passage  to  liglit ;  trans- 
lucent; pellueid;  diaphanous. 

TRANSITRATiON,  «.  [Fr.  from  trtins,  through,  and 
spiro,  to  breathe,  Lat.]  emission  of  vapours.  Entrance  and 
discharge  of  air  through  the  pores  of  the  skin. 

To  TRANSFI'RE,  ».  a.  [transpirer,Fr.\  to  emit  in  va 
pour.  Neuterly,  to  be  emitted  in  vapours ;  to  escape  from 
secrecy  ;  to  notice. 

To  Transplant,  v.  a.  [tmnsplanler,  Pr.  from  trans,  a 
particle  of  removing,  and  phnto,  fo  plant,  Lat.]  to  remove 
and  plant  in  a  new  place.     To  remove. 

TRANSPLANTATION,*.  [^raiV""""'"".  Fr.J  the  act 
of  removing  from  one  place  to  another  ;  removal. 

TRANSPLANTER,  s.  one  that  transplants. 

To  TRANSPORT,  v.  a.  \  transjwrter,  Fr. from  trans, over, 
and  porto,  to  carry,  Lat.j  to  carry  or  convey  by  carriage 
from  one  place  to  another  ;  to  carry  into  banishment ;  to 
liurrv  bv  violence  of  passion  ;  to  put  into  ecstasy. 

TRANSPORT,  s.[transpurt,  Pr.]  a  violent  hurry  of  pas- 
sion ;  ecstasy  ;  a  rapture,  a  sally  ;  a  ship  employed  to  carry 
^oldiers,  iiuimunition,  or  warlike  stores,  from  one  place  to 
aiiotiicr.     Carriage  ;  couvevance.' 

TRANSPO'RTARLE,  a.' capable  of  being  moved  from 
one  place  to  another. 

TRANSPORTATION,  «.  carriage  from  ono  place  to 
another ;  banishment  for  crimes.  Ecstatic  violence  of 
pa»:sion. 

TRANSPORTER,  s.  one  that  transports. 

ToTRANSPO'J^E,  i'tra7is/juse)  w.  «.  \transposcr,  Fr.  from 
trans,  a  particle  of  change,  and  pono,  to  put,  Lat.]  to  put 
each  in  the  place  of  the  other.     To  put  ntit  of  place. 

TRANSPOSITION,  {transpozisluu)  s.  [transposition, 
Fr.]  the  act  ofc'ianging  the  order  or  place  of  !hlngs. 

ToTRANSUBSTA'NTIATE,  (Jransulstanliate)  v.  a.  \tran. 
tubstantier,  Fr.  from  trans,  a  particle  of  chanr,'e,  and  substan- 
tia, subs!  ^iiop,  Lat.  I  fo  chalige  to  another. 

TRANSUBST.^NTIATION,  (,tra,isubstansl,ids!,o>,)  s.  [Fr. 
from  trans,  a  particle  of  change,  and  substantia,  substance, 
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Lat.]  in  theology,  (he  conversion  or  change  of  the  substance 
of  the  bread  and  wine,  in  the  Eucbaiist,  into  the  body  and 
blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  the  Romish  church  hold  is 
wrought  by  the  consecration  of  the  priest. 

TRANSUDATION,  s.  the  act  of  passing  in  sweat,  or 
perspirable  vapour,  through  any  integument. 

To  TRANbU'DE,  v.n.  H'rom  traus,  through,  and  such, 
fo  sweat,  Lat.]  to  pass  through  in  vapour,  or  moisture  ;  to 
perspire. 

TRA'NSVERSE,  a.  \{romtransvcrstts,  Lat.]  being  in  a  cross 
direction. 

TRANSVE'RSELY.BfZ.  in  a  cross  direction. 

TRAP,  s.  \trappe.  Sax.  trape,  Fr.]  a  snare  set  to  catch 
thieves  or  vermin  ;  an  ambush;  a  stratagem  to  catch,  or  be- 
tray unawares ;  a  play  with  a  ball  and  sticks. 

To  TRAP,  V.  a.  [trappnn.  Sax.]  see  to  Entrap. 

TRAPDOOR,  s.  a  door  which  opens  and  .shuts  unex- 
pectedly. 

TRAPES,  J. an  idle,  sluttish,  slatternly  wench. 

TRAPE'ZIUM,  s.  [from  irop^za,  a  table,  Cir.j  in  geometry, 
is  a  plane  figure  contained  under  four  unequal  right  angles. 

TRAPK'ZOID,  i.  [from  trapezion,&  trapezium,  and  eidos, 
form,  Gr.]  an  irregular  figure  whose  four  sides  are  not 
parallel. 

TRATPINGS,  s.  [derived  by  Minshew  from  rfrap,  cloth, 
Fr.  I  ornaments  belonging  to  a  saddle;  dress;  embellish- 
nicr.t;  external  and  trifling  decoration. 

TRASH,  s.  \iros,  Isl.l  any  thing  worthless  or  unwhole- 
some ;  dross  ;  dregs.     A  worthless  person. 

To  TRASH,  V.  a.  to  lop,  crop  ;  to  crush,  or  humble. 

To  TR.\'VAIL,  {travel)  v.  n.  Uravailler,  Fr.J  to  labour 
hard;  to  be  in  labour ;  to  be  in  throes  of  child-birth. 

TRAVAIL,  (travel)  s.  hard  labour;  the  anguish  of  child- 
birth. 

TRAVANCORE,  a  province  of  the  peninsula  of  Hin- 
doostan,  extending  along  the  coast  of  A'alabar  from  Cape 
C<>niorin  to  10.  15.  N.  lat.  asul  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Mysore,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  Carnatic.  It  is  subject  to 
a  rajuh,  who  is  an  ally  of  the  Enfjlish  East  India  Company. 

To  TRAVEL,  V.  n.'to  make  journeys,  applied  both  to  sea 
and  land,  thouuh  we  sometimes  use  it  in  opposition  to  voyage, 
a  word  in  our  language  appropriated  to  tiie  sea.  To  labour ; 
to  toil.  To  pass,  go,  move.  To  make  journeys  of  curiosity. 
Actively,  to  pass;  to  journey  o^er. 

TR.'X'VI'X,  s.  journey  ;  act  of  passing  from  place  to  place. 
Ujed  in  the  plural,  for  the  account  of  occurrences  of  a  jour- 
ney into  foreign  parts. 

Traveller,  s.  [travaHlenr,  Fr.j  one  who  goes  a  jour- 
ney ;  a  wayfarer;  one  who  visits  foreign  countries. 

TliA'VELLERS  JOY,  i.  a  plant  called  also  virgin's 
bower,  and  great  white  climber. 

To  TRA'VI'.RSE,  V.  a.  [traverser,  Fr.]  to  cross  or  lay 
athwart ;  to  thwart,  or  oppose  ;  to  oppose  so  as  m  annul ; 
to  cross  or  wander  over  ;  to  survey.  Neuterly,  to  use  a  pos- 
ture of  opposition  in  ienciiu;. 

TRAVERSE,  or  TRA'NSVERSE,  a.  [traverse,  Fr.  trans- 
versus,  Lat.j  in  general,  denotes  something  that  goes  athwart 
another  ;  that  is,  crosses  and  cuts  it  obliquely.  Hence,  to 
traverse -d  piece  of  ordnance,  among  gunners,  signifies  to 
tumor  point  it  which  way  one  pleases  upon  the  piatform. 
In  navigation,  it  is  a  compound  course  wherein  several  dif- 
ferent successive  courses  and  distances  are  known.  In  law, 
it  denotes  the  denial  of  some  matter  of  fact  alleged  to  be 
done  in  a  declaration  or  pleadings.  ,^  t^   , 

TR  A'VEST  Y,  a.  [from  travestir,  to  disguise  one's  self,  Fr.] 
hence  travesty  is  applied  to  the  disfiguring  of  an  author, 
or  the  translating  him  into  a  style  and  manner  different 
from  his  own ;  or  the  turning  a  serious  subject  into  bur- 
lesoiie. 

TRAUMATIC,  s.  [from  trauma,  a  wound,  Gr.J  a  medicine 
good  for  the  cure  of  wounds. 

TRAU.M.\TIC,  a.  [from  trauma,  a  wouud,  Gr.]  belonging 
to  the  cure  of  wounds ;  vulnerary. 
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TRAY,  ».  fSwtd.J  a  shallow  wooden  trough  in  which 
iBcat  or  fish  is  carried. 

TRK'ACIIEROUS,  {tiyclicrous)  a.  guilty  of  deserting  or 
betraying;  iierfidinus;  faithless. 

TK'fc'ACIIEROUSLY,  {trecherously)  ad.  perfidiously  ; 
<jlaiidestinelv  ;  faithlessiy. 

TRE'ACflEROUSNESS,  *.  the  quality  of  being  treache- 
rous; pcrtidiousness. 

TREACHERY,  {tr'icherij)  i.  [trichme,  Fr.J  breach  of 
faith;  pertidy. 

TREACLE,(it«ei/)  *•  [tii<'cle,  Fr.]  a  medicine  composed 
of  many  ingredients  ;  the  spume  of  sugar;  molosses. 

To  TREAD,  {(red)  v,  n.  pret.  (rorf,  part.  pass,  trodden; 
\tredan.  Sax.  tredm,  Bclg."]  to  set  the  foot;  to  trample,  in 
scorn  or  malice ;  to  walk  with  pomp.  To  copulate,  applied 
to  birds.  Actively,  to  walk  uijon ;  to  press  under  foot;  to 
crush  under  foot ;  to  trample  in  contempt  or  hatred. 

TREAD,  (tied)  t.  a  step  with  the  foot;  way,  track,  or 
path  ;  the  cock's  part  in  an  csrg. 

TRE'ADER,  *.  he  who  treads. 

TRE'ADLE,  {tredl)  s.  the  part  of  an  engine  worked  with 
the  feet.    The  sperm  of  the  cock. 

TRE'ASON,  {treizon)  s.  [iruhison,  Fr.]  in  general  signi- 
fies the  act  of  betraying;  but  is  more  particularly  used  for 
the  act  or  crime  of  infidelity  to  one's  lawful  sovereign.  The 
lawyers  divide  it  into  /ii^A  treason  and  petti/  treason.  The 
first  is  an  ofl'once  against  the  security  of  the  kmg  or  kingdom, 
which  is  again  divided  into  various  branches.  Potty  trea- 
son is,  where  a  servant  kills  his  master,  a  wife  her  husband, 
or  a  secular  or  religious  person  kills  his  prelate  ot  superior, 
to  whom  he  owes  faith  and  obedience ;  and  aiders  and  abet- 
tors, as  well  as  procurers,  are  within  the  act. 

TREASONABLE,  {treizmmbk)  a.  traitorous;  liable  to 
be  construed  or  interpreted  treason. 

TREA'SURE,  {trizkitre)  s.  [tresor,  Fr.J  wealth  or  riches 
hoarded  iin  or  accumulated. 

To  TRE'ASURE,  {trczhure)  v.  a,  to  hoard,  accumulate, 
or  amass.  ^ 

TREASURER,  (trizliurer)  ».  [trisorier,  Tr.\  an  officer  to 
whom  the  treasure  of  a  prince  or  corporation  is  committed, 
to  be  kept  and  duly  disposed  of.  Lord  High  Treasurer  is 
first  commissioner  of  the  Treasury,  has  under  his  charge  and 
direction  all  the  king's  revenue,  wJiich  is  kept  in  the  Ex- 
chequer. He  holds  his  place  during  the  king's  pleasure, 
and  IS  instituted  by  the  delivery  of  a  white  stafTto  him ;  and 
has  a  check  on  all  the  officers  employed  in  collecting  the 
king's  revenue.  But  this  office  is  now  in  commission.  Five 
commissioners  are  appointed,  the  first  of  which  is  called 
First  Lm-d  of  the  Treasury,  and  unless  he  be  a  peer,  is  also 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  There  is  likewise  the  Treasurer 
of  the  king's  household,  of  the  king's  navy,  of  the  king's 
chamber,  and  of  the  wardrobe.  Most  corporations  have 
Treasure)!  ;  as  has  likewise  every  county. 

TREASUKSHIP, .«.  the  office  or  dignity  of  a  treasurer. 

TRE'ASURY,  (trezhuri/)  s.  \tresorej-ie,  Fr.]  a  place  in 
which  riches  or  money  are  laid  up  or  accumulated. 

To  TREAT,  Xtreet)  V.  a.  \traiter,  Fr.J  to  iiegociate ;  to 
settle.  To  discourse  on,  used  with  on  or  tijfoti ;  from  traeto, 
Lat.  To  use.  To  manage,  handle,  carry  on.  To  entertain 
freely.  Ncuterly,  to  discourse  or  discuss,  from  traJitian,  Sax. 
To  carry  on  a  treaty  or  negociation ;  to  come  to  terms  of 
accommodation.    To  entertain  a  person  at  a  feast. 

'FREAT,  {treet)  s.  an  entertainment  given;  something 
given  at  an  entertaiiiiucnt. 

TRE'ATISE,  (jreeiise)s.  a  set  discourse  or  written  tract 
on  anv  subject. 

TRE'A  fMENT,  {tnitment)  *.  [ti-aiiement,  Fr.]  usage  ; 
manner  of  usage,  whether  good  or  bad. 

TRE'ATY,  {triety)  a.  \fraiii,  Fr.J  a  covenant  between 
two  or  more  nations;  or  the  several  articles  and  conditions 
stipulated  and  agreed  upon  between  sovereign  powers. 

TRE'BISOND,  orTB  apkzonj),  a  strong  town  of  Jenifb, 
in  Asiatic  Turkey,  the  see  of  a  Greek  archbishop.  It  is  440 
miles  E.  of  Constantinople.    Lat.  40.  45.  N.  Ion.  40.  2o.  £. 


TRE'BLE,  «.  [triple,  Fr.  triplex,  from  tres,  three,  Lat.] 
threefold;  triple.    In  music,  sharp,  applied  to  sound. 

To  TREBLE, D.  a.  [iriplcr,  Fr.J  to  m.ulliply  by  three;  to 
make  thrice  as  much.    XS'eutiiily,  to  be'come  threefold. 

TREE,  s.  [tree,  Dan.  trie,  Isl.j  the  first  and  largest  of  the 
vegetable  kind,consistingof  a  single  truuk.out  of  which  spring 
bninchcs  and  leaves.  Figuratively,  any  thing  branchea 
out. 

TREE'MOSS,  *.  among  botainsti,  a  sort  of  lichen. 

TRETOIL,  or  CLOVER,  s.  [trefe,  Fr.]  is  a  plant  greatly 
esteemed  by  the  farmers,  for  the  great  improvement  it  makes 
upon  land,  the  goodness  of  its  hay,  and  the  value  of  its 
seed.    The  sour  trefoil  is  what  is  also  called  cockoAvbread. 

TREGA'NNON,  or  Tregarron,  a  town  of  Cardigan- 
shire in  S.  Wales,  seated  on  tin'  river  llvey,  is  a  corpora^ 
tion,  and  has  a  handsome  church.  It  is  15  miles  S.  E.  of 
Aberistwith,  and  200  W.  by  N.  of  London.  Market  oa 
Thursday. 

TREGONY,  a  decayed  town  of  Cornwall,  seated  off  a 
creek  by  Falmouth  Haven,  having  only  about  150  houses 
poorly  IJuilt.  It  is  41  miles  \V.  by  S.  of  Plymouth,  and  24.S 
VV.  by  S.  of  London.^An  inconsiderable  market  on  Satur* 
day. 

TRE'LLIS,  *.  [Fr.J  a  structure  of  iron,  wood;  or  osier,  the 
parts  crossing  each  other  like  a  lattice. 

TRE'LLISED,  a.  wrought  in  the  manner  of  a  lattice  or 
grate. 

To  TRE'MBLE,  t>.  »i.  [trembler,  Fr.J  to  shake  or  shiver 
with  fear  or  cold  ;  to  quiver. 

TREMBLING,  *.  shaking  or  shivering  with  fear  or  c^^ld  ; 
tottering,  quivering,  quavering. 

TREMENDOUS,  n.  \tretnendus,  from  tremo,  to  tremble, 
Lat.]  affecting  with,  or  causing  fear  or  dread;  horrible; 
astonishiiiglv  terrible. 

TREMOLITE,  s.  a  preparation  of  calcined  brass  which 
displays  light  upon  the  slightest  friction. 

TREMOR,  *.  [Lat.]  a  state  of  shaking  or  trembling; 
quivering  or  vibrating  motion. 

TRE'M  ULCUS,  a.  \trenmlus,  from  tremo,  to  tremble,  Lat.] 
quavering  ;  shaking  ;  vibratory  ;  trembling  ;  quivering  ; 
fearful. 

TRt-'N,  s.  a  fish-spear. 

To  TRENCH,  v.  a.  [tranclier,  Fr.]  to  cut ;  to  cut  or  diff 
into  pits  or  trenches. 

TRENCH,  s.  [tranche,  Fr.J  a  pit  or  ditch.  In  fortifica- 
tion, earth  thrown  up  to  defend  soldiers  in  their  approaches,, 
or  to  gn;ir(l  a  camp, 

rRE'NCHAN'r,  fl. [Fr.J  cutting;  sharp. 

TRE'NCHER,  s.  \trc/uhoir,  Fr.J  a  piece  of  wood;  an 
utensil;  a  table;  food  ;  a  square  cap  worn  by  students  at 
the  universities. 

TRE'NCHERFLY,  s.  one  that  haunts  tables  ;  a  para- 
site. 

To  TREND,  V.  71.  to  tend  ;  to  incline  to  any  particular 
direction. 

TRE'NDLE,  s.  [trendel,  Sax.J  any  thing  turned  round. 

TRENT,  anantient,  handsome  populous,  and  considera- 
ble city  of  Germany,  iit  llie  Trentino,  formerly  a  free 
imperial  city,  and  fiimoiis  for  a  council  held  here,  which 
began  in  1345,  and  ended  in  1.003.  it  is  seated  at  the  foot 
of  the  Alps,  in  a  pleasant  fertile  valley,  on  the  river  Adige, 
67  miles  N.  W.  of  Venice,  and  260  N.  W.  of  Rome.  Lat. 
46.  8.  N.  Ion.  11.27.  E. 

TRENT,  a  large  river  in  England,  running  a  course  of 
near  200  miles.  It  rises  in  Staffordshire,  issuing  from  three 
several  springs  between  Conglelon  and  Leek.  Flowing  S. 
through  Staffordshire,  and  having  received  the  Tame,  it 
takes  a  N.  E.  direction,  and  enters  Derbyshire,  after  its 
junction  with  the  Dove,  just  crossing  the  southern  angle 
of  that  county,  and  forming  for  a  short  space,  its  separa- 
tion from  the  counties  of  Lincoln  and  Nottingham,  it  enters 
the  latter  county  at  its  S.  W,  extremity,  and  thence  crossing 
obliquely  to  the  E.  coasts  along  its  whole  eastern  side, 
^briniog,  toward  the  N.  part,  the  boundary  between  that 
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tounfy  and  Liucolnsliire,  a  corner  of  which  it  crosses,  and 
then  falls  into  the  Hiimher  below  Gainsborough.  Parallel 
vilh  the  course  of  this  river  runs  a  canal,  forming;  a  junction 
■between  it  and  the  Mersey,  and  ioining  it  at  Wilden.  It 
is  a  large  navigable  river  through  the  whole  of  Nottingham- 
■shire  but  has  the  inconvenience  of  being  subject  to  great 
and  frequent  floods. 

TREPA'N,  s.  [trepan,  Fr.]  an  instrument  bv  which  round 
pieces  are  cut  out  of  the  skull.  Asnare._  This  signification 
of  the  word  is  said  by  Skinner  to  derive  its  origin  from 
Trepani,  a  part  of  Sicily,  w  here  our  ships  being  insidiously 
invited  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  were  unjustly 
■detainrxl. 

To  TREPA'N,  V.  a.  \tripmmcr,  Fr.]  to  perforate  with  the 
trepan  ;  to  catch  ;  to  ensnare. 

TRETHINE,  t.  a  small  trepan  ;  a  smaller  instrumentof 
perforation  managed  by  one  hand. 

TRirPlD,  a.  [from  trepido,  to  tremble,  Lat.J  trembling 
quakin"  for  fear. 

TRLPIDA'TION,  i.  [Fr.  from  trepido,  to  tremble,  Lat.J 
state  of  shaking  or  trembling ;  state  of  terror. 

To  'I'RIL'SPASS,  V.  n.  [trespasser,  Fr.]  to  transgress  or  of- 
fend ;  used  with  on  or  against,  to  enter  a  person's  ground 
unlawfully. 

I'RE'Si' ASS,  s.  [trespass,  Fr.]  transgression  ;  ofteiice  ;  un- 
lawfid  entrance  on  another's  ground. 

TRE'SPASSF.n,  s.  a  transgressor  ;  one  that  injures  ano- 
ther; one  who  unlawfullv  enters  on  another's  ground. 

TRfi'SSED,  a.  [trcsse,  Fr.]  knotted  or  curled. 
'    "I'RE'SSES,  f.  [it  has  no  singular;  tresse,  Fr.]  locks  or 
curls  of  hair  hanging  down  loosely. 

1'RE'STLE,  s.  [tresteaii,  Fr.l  a  moveable  frame  tha!  sup- 
ports any  thing;  a-three  legged  stool. 

TRE'T,  s.  [perliojts,  {tnmtritns,  worn,  Lat.J  in  commerce, 
is  an  allowance  made  for  the  waste  or  dirt  that  may  be 
mixed  with  any  commodity,  which  is  always  four  pounds  in 
one  hundred  and  four  pounds  weight. 

TREVES,  or  Triers,  the  electorate  of,  a  province  in 
Germany,  n\  tlje  circle  of  the  Lower  Rhine  ;  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  the  electorate  of  Cologne  ;  on  the  E.  by  Wetera- 
via;  on  the  S.  by  the  Palatine  of  the  Rhine  and  Lorrain ; 
and  on  tlie  W.  by  Luxemburg.  It  is  about  one  hundred 
miles  in  length,  but  the  breadth  is  very  different.  It  is  full 
of  mountains  and  forests  ;  and  its  inhabitants  have  suflored 
greatly  in  the  wars  w  ith  France.  However,  near  the  rivers 
Rhine  and  Moselle  the  soil  is  fruitful,  abounding  in  corn  and 
Mine  ;  and  it  is  more  populous  thereabouts  than  in  other 
parts.     Treves  is  the  capital. 

TRE'VET,  s.  [thriefet,  Sax.]  any  thing  standing  on  three 
feet. 

TREVISO,  or  TREVIGLO,  a  large  and  antient  citjr  of 
Italy,  capital  of  Trevisano.  It  had  formerly  an  university, 
which  was  transferred  to  Padua.  It  contains  a  great  number 
of  handsome  buildings,  being  the  residence  of  many  aristo- 
cratic families  ;  is  of  pretty  large  extent,  and  seated  on  the 
river  Silis,  20  miles  N.  W.  of  Venice.  Lat.  45.  44.  N.  Ion. 
12.  25.  E. 

TREY, .«.  [tres,  Lat.  troif,  Fr.]  three ;  the  three  odds  at 
cards  and  dice. 

TRIAD,  s.  [triade,  Fr.  trias^  from  tres,  three,  Lat.J  three 
united. 

TRI'.'VL,  «.  a  tester  examination  ;  experience;  an  expe- 
riment; a  temptation  or  test  of  virtue  ;  the  state  of  being 
tried.  In  law,  it  is  the  examination  of  a  cause,  civil  or 
criminal,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  before  a  proper 

TkrANGLE,  s.  [Fr.  trian^dmn,  from  tres,  three,  and 
anguhim,  a  corner,  Lat.J  a  figure  with  three  sides  and  three 
corners.  In  astronomy  two  constellations  one  in  the 
northern  and  the  other  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 

TRIA'NGULAR,  a.  [from  tres,  three,  and  anpdiim,  a 
corner,  Lat.J  having  three  corners;  having  the  Ibrin  of  a 
triangle. 

TIllBE,  t.  [triJms,  Lat.J  in  anti<iuity,  was  a  ccftaii. 
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quantity  or  number  of  persons,  when  a  division  was  made  of 
a  city  or  people  into  quarters  or  districts. 

TRIBULATION,  s.  [tribulation,  Fr.J  persecution,  dis- 
tress, vexation,  trouble,  affliction. 

TRIBU'NAL,  «.  f<r!4(m«/,  Lat.  and  Fr.J  in  general  de- 
notes the  seat  of  a  judge.  The  word  is  Latin,  and  takes  its 
name  from  the  seat  where  the  "Tribune  of  the  Jloiuan  people 
was  placed  to  administer  justice.     A  court  of  justice. 

I'llIBUNE,  «.  among  the  antient  Romans  was  a  magis- 
trate chosen  out  of  the  commons  to  protect  them  against 
the  oppression  of  the  great,  and  to  defend  the  liberty  of  the 
people  against  the  attempts  of  the  senate  and  consuls. 
t-  TRI'BUTaRY,  o.  [tributaire,  Fr.  from  tribtw,  to  pay,  Lat.J 
paying  taxes  or  tribute  ;  subject;  subordinate;  paid  in 
tribute. 

TRIBUTARY,  s.  one  who  pays  a  stated  sum  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  subjection. 

TRrBUTE.  *.  [tribnt,  Fr.  from  trihw,  to  pay,  Lat  J  a  tax 
or  impost  which  one  prince  or  state  is  obliged  to  pay  to 
another,  as  a  token  of  dependence,  or  in  virtue  of  a  treaty, 
and  as  a  purchase  of  peace.     Subjtction. 

TRICE,  s.  [Johnson  supposes  it  to  be  corrupted  from 
trait,  Fr.J  a  short  time,  or  an  instant. 

TIUCE'NNIAL,  a.  [from  trire^'i,  thirty,  and  anmu,  a  year, 
Lat  1  l)elo))ging  to  the  term  of  tliirlv  years. 

TRICHOTOMY,  s.  [from  trcis,  three  and  temno,  to  cut, 
Gr.|  division  into  three  parts. 

TRICK,  s.  [tree!;,  Belj;.]  a  sly  fraud  or  artifice  ;  a  juggle; 
1  lift  of  cards ;  a  vicious  praclicc 

To  TRICK,  V.  a.  [trieher,  Fr.J  to  cheat,  impose  on,  or 
defraud.  To  dress,  adorn,  or  kni)f,  frou)  triea,  low,  Lat.  a 
knot  of  hair.  To  perform  by  sleight  of  hand  ;  to  juggle. 
Neiilerlv,  to  live  bv  fraud. 

TRl'CKKR,*.  see  Tuiogeu. 

TlirCKI.NG,  a.  cheating  ;  crafty;  deceitful. 

TRl'CKINGLY,  ad.  in  a  cheating  fraudulent,  and  deceit- 
ful manner. 

To  TRICKLE,  V.  n.  to  run  down  in  drops  ;  to  trill  in  a 
slender  stream. 

TRICKSTER,  s.  cue  who  cheats  or  defrauds;  a  wily 
and  deceitful  person. 

TRl'CKSY,  a.  prcttv.-   Obsolete. 

TRIDENT,  s.  [Fr.  from  tres,  three  and  rf«i»,a  tooth,  Lat.J 
an  attribute  of  Neptune;  being  a  kind  of  sceplre  which 
tire  painters  and  poets  nut  into  the  hands  of  that  god, 
in  form  of  a  spear  or  fork,  with  three  teeth  ;  whence  the 
word. 

TRI'DING,  s.  [trithinga,  Sax.]  the  third  part  of  a  county. 
This  division  is  only  used  in  Yorkshire,  where  the  term  is 
corrupted  into  Riding. 

TRI'DING  MOTE,  s.  a  court  leet ;  the  court  held  for  a 
Iriding. 

TRY'DUAN,  «.  [from  tres,  three,  and  dies,  a  day,  Lat.J  last- 
ing three  days  ;  happening  every  third  day. 

TRIE'NN'IAL,  a.  [from  tres,  three,  and  ««««*,  a  year, 
Lat.J  lasting  three  years;  happening  every  third  year. 

TRIER,  s.  one  who  tries  experimentally  ;  he  that  exa- 
mines judicially  ;  one  who  brings  to  the  test. 

TRI  EST,  a  sea-port  town  of  Carniola,  situ^ited  on  the 
side  of  a  hill,  extending  to  the  Adriatic.  It  is  8  miles  N. 
N.  E.  of  Cabo-dlstria.    Lat.  4.5. 56.  N.  Ion.  14.  4.  E. 

TIU'FID,  a.  [trijidus,  from  tres,  three,  and/rfo,  to  separate, 
Lat.J  cut  or  separated  into  three  parts. 

To  TRIFLE,  ».  n.  [tri/felen,  Belg.J  to  act  or  talk  with- 
out any  weight,  dignity,  or  importance.  To  mock ;  to  play 
the  lool,  followed  by  iritk.  To  be  of  no  importance.  Ac- 
tively, to  make  of  no  importance.  Obsolete  in  this  last 
sense. 

TRPFLE  1.  a  thing  of  no  yveight,  value,  or  importance. 

TRI'FLER,  s.[trifelaar,  Belg.J  one  who  acts  with  levity  ; 
one  that  talks  yvith  follv 

TRIFLING,  fl.  wantingworth;  unimportant. 

TRIFO  LIATE,  a.  [from  tres,  three,  and  foliian,  a  leaf, 
Lat.]  having  three  leaves. 
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TUTTORM,  a.  [from  tres,  three,  znd  forma,  a  form,  Laf.] 
liavirig  three  shapes  or  forms. 

To  TRIG,  V.  a.  Itrickm;  Dan.]  to  stop  a  wheel ;  to  set  a 
mark  to  stand  at  in  playinv;  al  nine-pins,  &c. 

TRrGAMV,  *.  [from  trfit,  liiree,  and  gamos,  matrimony, 
CrJ  the  crime  of  having  <hree  husbands  or  wives. 

TRI'G(jER,  (trig-ef)  s.  [frigue,  Fr.  accordini;  to  Junius] 
a  catch  to  hold  the  wheel  of  a  carriage  on  steep  ground ; 
thecatcli  by  which  a  mushet  is  discharged. 

TRI'GLYPHS,  (tiigbfi)  t.  in  architecture,  a  sort  of  or- 
naments repeated  at  equal  intervals  in  the  Doric  frize. 

TRl'GON,  *.  [from  trris,  three,  and  agon,  an  anjjie,  Gr.] 
•  triangle.  In  astrology,  it  denotes  the  same  with  Trine  ; 
which  see. 

TRIGONO'iMETRY,  «.  [from  trigonon,  a  triangle,  and 
Hetreo,  to  meisure,  Gr.]  the  art  of  measuring  triangles. 

TR IGONOMETRIC  \L,  a.,  pertaining  to  trigonometry. 

TRILATERAL,  a.  [from  trw,  three,  and  latns,  a  side, 
Lat.]  having  three  sides. 

TRILL,  t.  [trillo,  Ital.]  a  quaver,  or  tremuloi.v..ness  of 
music. 

To  TRILL,  V.  n.  to  quaver  ;  to  trickle,  or  fall  down  in 
drops. 

TRI'LLION,  *.  ten  hundred  thoosand  billions,  or  the  pro- 
duct of  a  million  multiplied  by  a  million,  again  multiplied 
by  a  million. 

TRIM,  a.  \getrymmeth,  completed,  Sax.l  nice  ;  well- 
,  ijressed  ;  snug. 

To  TRI!M,  t>.  a.  [trwiman,  to  build.  Sax.]  to  fit  out,  or 
adorn  ;  to  shave  ;  to  adjust ;  to  balance  a  vessel.  Neulerly, 
to  fluctuate  between  two  parties;  to  balance. 

TRIM,  *.  dress.    Trim  of  a  ship  is  her  best  posture,  pro- 
portion of  ballast,  hansing  of  her  masts,  &c.  for  sailing. 
.     TRl'.MMER,  s.  oue  who  changes  sides;   a  turn-coat;  a 
piece  of  wood  framed  at  a  right  angle  to  the  joints,  against 
yie  ways  fo>- chimneys,  and  well-holes  of  stairs. 

TRt'MMINGS,  e.  ornaments  to  set  oflclothes,  &c, 

TRI'MNKSS,  «.  neatuess  in  dress  ;  spruceness. 

TRINE,  /.  ft  r.  trinus,  froni  tres,  three,  Lat.l  in  astrology, 
the  aspect  or  situalioa  of  one  star  in  regard  to  another, 
when  they  are  distant  120  degrees:   it  is  noted  with  this 
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.    To  TRIN  E,  ti.  «.  to  put  111  a  trine  aspect. 

TRING,  a  town  in  Haitfordshire,  27  miles- W.  of  Hart- 
ford,  and  31  W.  N.  W.  of'Loiidon.     Market  on  Friday. 

TRINIDA'D,  an  isiaiKl  in  the  West  Indies,  of  aqnadran- 
Riilar  form^  separated  from  Paria,  in  Terra  Firma,  by  a  strait 
about  8  miles  over.  The  soil  is  generally  fruitful.  It  is  up- 
wards of  70  miles  in  length,  and  from  6  to  30  in  breadth ;  and 
was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1-108.  The  English  have 
possession  of  it. 

TRINITARIANS,  t.  those  who  are  orthodox,  and  be- 
lieve in  the  Trinity  ;  those  who  do  not,  being  called  An- 
titrinitarinnt. 

TRI'N'ITY,  t.  \mniti,  Fr.  trinitas,  from  tret,  tliree,  Lat.J 
theii!elVal>'e  niysiterN'  of  three  persons  in  the  Godhead. 

TUI-NlTV-rtOUSE,*.  akir.d  of  college  in  Deptford.be- 
longing  to  a  company  or  corporation  of  seamen,  who,  by  the 
king's  charter,  have  power  to  take  cognizance  of  those  per- 
sons who  destroy  sca-marki> ;  and  to  take  care  of  other  things 
belongin;;  to  navigation. 

TRITslTY-SUNDAY,  *.  the  Sunday  after  WhiUunday. 

TRI'NKET,  I.  a  toy  ;  a  cew-gaw  ;  a  plaything. 

TRINO'CTIAL,  {trinoluliial)  a.  [from  tres,  three,  and  nox, 
a  night,  Lat  j  consisting,  or  having  the  continuance,  of  three 
nights. 

TRISO'MIAL,  a.  [from  tret,  three,  and  nomen,  a  name, 
J.at.l  having  three  names. 

TRI'O,  *.  in  music,  a  part  of  a  concert  wherein  three  per- 
sons sing  ;  or  more  properly,  a  musical  composition,  con- 
sisting of  three  parts. 

TlirOURS,  s.  in  law,  are  such  persons  as  are  chosen  by 
the  court  to  examine  whether  a  challenge  made  to  the  whole 
pauael  of  jurors,  or  any  part  of  them,  be  just  or  not. 


To  TRIP,  ».  <r.  ["/n/jBen,  Relg.J  to  supplant;  to  throw 
down  by  striking  tlie  feet  from  the  ground  with  a  sudden 
blow,  used  with  wp.  To  catch  or  detect.  _  Neuterly,  to  fall 
bj  slippinj^  the  feet;  to  fail,  err,  or  be  deficient ;  to  tumble; 
to  run  on  tip-toe,  or  lightly  ;  to  take  a  short  voyage. 

TRIP,  *.  a  stroke  by  which  a  person's  heels  are  kicked 
up  ;  a  'stumbk  ;  a  mistake  or  failure  ;  a  short  voyage  or 
journey  ;  a  jaunt. 

TRIPARTITE,  a.  [Fr.  from  tret,  three,  and  pars,  a  part, 
Lat.]  something  divided  into  three  parts,  or  made  by  three 
parties. 

TRI  PARTITION.*,  the  act  of  dividing  by  three. 

TRIPE,  s.  \tripe,  Fr.  trippa,  Ital.  and  Span.]  the  entraili 
of  a  bullock  properly  dressed. 

TRIPETALOUS,  a.  [treis,  three,  and  petahn,  a  flower- 
leaf,  Gr.T  consisting  of  three  flower  leaves. 

TRrPIITHONG,  {triftliong)  t.  [treii,  three,  and  pkthcnge. 
sound,  Gr.J  in  grammar,  three  vowels  making  but  one 
sound. 

TRIPLE,  tf.  a,  [Fr.  triplex,  from  tres,  three,  Lat.]  three- 
fold. 

To  TRI'PLE,  ». «.  [tripUco,  from  tres,  three,  Lat.]  to  make 
three-fold  ;  to  treble ;  to  make  thrice  as  much,  or  a* 
many. 

TRITLET,  *.  three  of  a  kind  ;  three  verses  ending  in  the 
same  rhvme. 

TRIPLICATE,  a.  [tripKcatiis,  from  ires,  three,  Lat.  | 
three-fold,  or  thrice  as  much.  Triplicate  ratio,  is  the  ratio 
which  cubes  bear  to  one  another.    See  Cube. 

TRIPLICATION,  s.  [tripUcatio,  from  tres,  three,  Lat^] 
the  act  of  making  three-fold,  or  taking  any  quantity  or  num- 
ber three  times. 

TRIPLI'CITY,  s.  \triphcite,  Fr.]  the  quality  of  being 
three-fold,  or  treble.  Among  astrologers,  a  division  of  the 
signs  according  to  the  number  of  elements  to  each  division 
consisting  of  three  signs. 

TRI'PLY,  ail.  in  a  three-fold  manner. 

TRI  PMADAM,  *.  an  herb. 

TRITOD,  *.  [from  tres,  three,  and  pes,  a  foot,  Lat.]  in 
antiquity,  a  famed  sacred  seat  or  stool,  supported  by  three 
feet,  whereon  the  priests  and  sibyls  were  placed  to  render 
oracles. 

■  TRIPOLI,  a  country  of  Barbary,  on  the  Mediterranean, 
E.  of  Tunis  and  Bilediilgerid,  and  VV.  of  Barca.  It  is  about 
600  miles  from  E.  to  W.  but  the  breadth  is  various,  from  120 
to  250  miles.  It  is  governetl  by  a  dey.  The  capital  is  of 
the  same.  name.     Lat.  32.  54.  N.  Ion.  13.  21.  E. 

TRl'POLY,  s.  in  natural  history,  the  nanie  of  an  earthy 
substance,  much  used  by  lapidaries  to  polish  stones  ;  it  is 
prwlured  in  Germany,  Saxony,  and  France. 

TRIPPER,  s.  one  who  trips. 

TRITPING,  a.  quick  ;  nimble  ;  stumbling  ;  faultering. 
Figuratively,  deviating  from  the  rules  of  chastity. 

TRI'PTOTE,  s.  [triptoton,  I^t.  from  treis,  three,  and 
ptosis,  a  case,  Gr.j  a  noun  used  in  three  cases. 

TRlPU'DIARY.a.  performed  bv  dancing. 

TRIPUDI.ATION,  s.  [from  tripudium,  Lat.]  the  act  of 
dancin"'. 

TKIRE'M-E,  »,  \tres,  three,  and  remtis,  an  oar,  Lat.J  a 
galley  liavius  three  rows  of  oars  on  each  side. 

TRISE'CTION,  «.  [from  tres,  three,  and  seco,  to  cut.  Lat.] 
divided  into  three  equal  parts.  The  trisectiou  of  an  angle 
is  of  the  desiderata  of  geometry. 

TRISY'LLABLE,  s.  [from  tres,  three,  and  syllabus,  a 
syllabic,  Lat.jaword  consisting  of  three  syllables. 

TRITE,  a.\tritus,{tofatero,  to  wear  out,  Lat.J  worn  out; 
stale;  common;  threadbare. 

TRITENESS,*,  commonness  ;  staleness. 

TRITIIE'ISTS,  s.  [from  treis,  three,  and  Tfieos.a  god, 
Gr.J  heretics  holding"three  distinct  Godheads. 

TRITON,  i.  [Lat?l  in  poetry,  a  sea  dcmi-god,  held  by  the 
antients  to  be  an  officer  or  trumpeter  of  Neptune,  attending 
on  him,  and  carrying  his  orders  from  sea  to  sea  The  poets 
represent  liioi  a>  ualf-maq,    lialf-^islv  termiuating    iu   a. 
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dolpliin's  fail,  bearing  in  one  hand  a  sea-shell,  which  serves 
as  a  tnimprt. 

THITORIUM,  i.  in  chymistry,  a  vessel  used  for  the  se- 
paration of  two  fluids  which  are  of  different  densities. 
The  same  operation  may  be  performed  by  a  common 
funnel. 

To  TRITURATE,  v.  a.  [triturer,  Fr.]  to  pulverize  ;  to 
reduce  to  a  powder;  to  levifjate. 

TRITURATION,  s.  [trituration,  Fr.]  in  pharmacy,  the 
act  of  reducing  a  solid  body  into  powder;  levigation  ;  pul- 
verization. 

I    TRIVET,  s.  see  Trevet." 

'  TRIVIAL,  a.  Urivial,  Fr.  trivialis,  Lat.J  worthless  ;  tri- 
flinc  ;  of  no  weigtit  or  importance;  vulgar;  vile. 

TRI'VIALLY,  ad.  in  a  mean,  worthless,  or  trifling  man- 
■er  ;  vulgarly  ;  inconsiderably  ;  lightly. 

TRI'VIALNESS,  a.  meanness ;  worthlessness  ;  trifiing- 
ness  ;  uaimportance. 

TRIUMPH,  (triumf)  I.  Urhcmplms,  Lat.]  in  Roman  an- 
tiquity, was  a  public  and  solemn  honour  conferred  by  the 
Romans  on  a  victorious  general,  by  ailo'.>  ing  him  a  magnifi- 
cent entry  into  the  oil  v.    Victory  ;  conquest, 

ToTRrUMPlI,  {trinmf)  v.  n.  [triumplio,  Lat.]  to  cele- 
brate a  victory  with  pomp  or  joy  ;  to  obtain  a  victory.  To 
triumph  over,  to  insult  on  account  of  some  advantage  gained. 

TRIU'MPHAL,  {triumfal)  a.  [triumplialis,  Lat.]  belong- 
ing to  a  triumph. 

'  TRIUMPH  ANT,  a.  \triumpha.ns,  from  triumphts,  a  triumph, 
Lat.]  celebrating  a  victorv  ;  victorious. 

TRIU'MPHANTL!f,  arf.  in  a  triumphant  manner;  vic- 
toriously. 

•  TRIU'lVIVIR,  s.  [Lat.J  one  of  the  three  persons  who 
govern  absolutely,  and  with  equal  authority,  in  a  state  ; 
chiefly  applied  to  the  Roman  government. 

TRIUMVIRATE,  s.  [from  tres,  three,  and  vir,  a  man, 
Lat.J  an  absolute  government  administered  by  three  per- 
sons, with  equal  authority  ;  such  was  that  of  Pompey, 
Caesar,  and  Crassus,  at  Rome. 

TRrUNE,  a.  [from  tres,  three,  and  nnus,  one,  Lat.]  three 
and  one  at  the  same  time,  used  only  to  express  the  trinity 
of  persons  in  the  Godhead. 

TROCHA'NTERS,  i.  [trocJianteres,  from  treclio,  to  run, 
Gr.J  two  processes  of  the  thigh  bone,  called  roeator  major 
and  minor,  in  which  the  tendons  of  many  muscles  terminate. 

TROCHE,  .!.  in  pharmacy,  a  form  of  medicine,  made  to 
be  held  in  the  mouth  to  dissolve  gradually,  frequently  called 
lozenges,  from  their  shape. 

TRO'CHEE,  {tr'ohee)  s.  \trocliaus,  Lat.  troclmios,  from 
trecho,  to  run,  Gr.J  in  grammar,  a  foot  in  Greek  and  Latin 
poetry,  consisting  of  two  syllables,  the  first  long,  and  the 
second  short,  as  in  the  word  clidrus. 
,  TRO'CHINGS,  ».  the  branches  on  a  deer's  head. 
'  TRO'CHLEA,  {trbklea)  s.  I  from  trochelia,  Gr.J  one  of  the 
mechanical  powers,  commonly  called  a  pulley. 

TRO'CHUS,  {trbhts)  s.  [Lat.  troclws;  from  tretho,  to  run, 
GrJ a  wheel;  any  thing  round. 

trod;-:,  preter.  of  Tread. 

TROGLODYTE,  s.  [from /rog-fe,  a  cavern,  and  tfyo,  to 
enter,  Gr.J  one  who  inhabits  caves  of  the  earth. 

To  TROLL,  (o  pron.  long)  v.  a.  [trolten,  Belg.]  to  roll,  or 
move  circularly.  Neuterly,  to  move  or  run  round  ;  to  fish 
for  pike  with  a  rod  which  bas  a  pulley  towards  llie  bottom. 

TRO'LliOP.i.a  slatlernlv  loose  woman.     SeeTuULL. 

TROMBONE,  s.  in  Italian  music,  a  sackbut. 

TRO'NAGE,  s.  an  antient  customary  toll  paid  for  weigh- 
ing wool. 

TROOP,  s.  \tr(mpe,  Fr.  troppit,  Ital.  troope,  Belg.  irop, 
Swed.l  a  small  bodv  of  horse  or  dragoons,     A  company. 

To  TROOP,  ».n.  to  flock  or  gather  together  ;  to  march 
off  or  run  away. 

TROOPER,  s.  a  dragoon  ;  a  soldier  that  fights  on  horse- 
bacK. 

Trope,  «. [Fr.  tropus,  Lat.,irapos,  froqv  trepo,  to  change, 
Gr.|  ilk  ihetoric  a  figure,  whereby  a  word  is  removed  from 
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its  first  and  natural  signification,  and  applied  with  advantage 
to  another  tiling  which  it  does  not  originally  mean  ;  as,  Cod 
is  my  rock. 

TROTHY,  {trofy)  s.  \tropl(Cvm,  Lat.  trnpaion,  from  trope, 
the  flight  of  an  enemy,  Gr.j  among  the  antients,  was  a  ;'iie 
or  heap  of  arms  of  a  vanquished  enemy,  raised  by  the  con- 
queror on  the  most  eminent  part  of  the  fit-Id  of  battle. 
7>op^i/-mo7icv  denotes  a  duly  paid  annually  byhouse-keeper», 
or  their  landlords,  for  defraying  the  expense  of  the  military 
furniture  of  the  militia. 

TROTICAL,  a.  rhetorically  changed  frbm  its  original 
meaning.    Placed  near,  or  belonging  to,  the  tropic. 

TRO'PICS, f.  [tropikoi,  from  tripo,  to  turn,  Gr.j  in  astro-' 
nomy  and  geography,  are  two  circles  supposed  to  be  drawn 
on  each  side  of  the  equinoctial,  and  parallel  tliercto.  That 
on  the  north  side  of  the  line  is  called  the  tropic  of  Cancer, 
and  the  southern  tropic  has  the  name  of  Capricorn,  as 
passing  through  the  beginning  of  those  signs  :  they  are 
distant  from  the  equinoctial  23°  28'. 

TROPOLO'GICAL,  a.  [from  ijnpoj,  a  trope,  and  logos,  a 
discourse,  GrJ  belonging  to  tropology. 


breeches,  or  hose.     "  In  your  strait  trossers." 

To  TROT,  V.  It.  \trotter,  Fr.  troilen,  Belg.]  to  move  with 
a  high  Jolting  pace  ;  to  walk  fast. 

TROT,  «.  [<)•«/,  Fr.]  the  jolting  high  pace  of  a  horse.  In 
low  language,  a  sorry  old  woman. 

TROTH,  s.  [trout/i,  old  Eng.]  truth  ;  faith  ;  fidelity. 

TROT  TER,  s.  one  who  trots ;  the  fool  of  a  sheep. 

To  TRO'UBLE,  (trubl)  v.  a.  [  tronb/rr,  Fr.]  to  disturb, 
perplex  ;  to  afflict,  grieve,  dist  ess,,  or  make  nneasv. 

TRO'UBLE,  (fi-a/)  s.  [trouble,  Fr.]  perplexity  ;" distress; 
affliction  ;  uneasiness  ;  molestation  ;  vexation. 

TROU'BLER,  j.  a  disturber  ;  a  confonnder. 

TROU'BLESOME,  {trublsome)  a.  causing  molestation  ; 
vexatious  ;  afflictive  ;  ^uneasy  ;  tiresome ;  burdensome  ; 
teasing. 

TROU'BLES0MENES.S,  s.  vexatiousness ;  importunity  ; 
iinseasonablene.ss. 

TROU'BLOUS,  o.  tumultuous;  confused;   disordered. 

TRCVER,  «.  Urouver,  Fr.]  in  law,  is  an  action  that  lies 
against  one,  who,  having  found  another's  goods,  refuses  to 
deliver  them  upon  demand. 

TROUGH,  {troff)  s.  \trog,.  troh.  Sax.  troch,  Belg.]  any 
vessel  of  greater  length  than  breadth,  having  the  upper  side 
open.  Trough  of  a  sea,  among  mariners,  the  hollow  between 
two  waves. 

To  TROUL,  V.  n.  [<ro//cn,  to  roll,  Belg.]  to  move  or  utter 
volubly. 

To  TROUNCE,  v.  a.  to  punish  by  an  indictment  or  in- 
formation. 

TROUSE,  or  TROU'SER-S.  (trodzers)  s.  [trmisse,  Fr. 
tritish,  ErspJ  the  long  loose  breeches  worn  by  sailors. 

TROUT,  f.  [truht  Sax.]  the  name  of  several  species  of 
salmon 

To  TROW,  (tro)  V,  n.  [t7-oe,  Dan.J  to  think  or  imagine ; 
to  c/inceive. 

TROW,  iutet;}'  ifor  I  trow,  or  trow  yoii}an  exclamation  of 
inqiiirv.  , 

TRO'WBRIDGn,,  a  town  of  NVillshire,  seated  on  a  hill, 
and  is  a  place  remarkable  for  clothiers.  It  is  23  miles  S. 
W,  of  Marlborough,  and  98  W.  of  London.  Market  on 
Saturday. 

TROWEL,  (oto  pron.  as  in  how)  s.  [truelle,  Fr.J  a  tool  used 
by  masons  and  bricklayers  for  spreading  mortar.    - 

TROY,  was  an  antient  ami  famous  city  of  Asia,  near  the 
Archipelago,  and  at  the  foot  of  mOunt  Ida.  It  is  well  known 
for  its  ten  year's  siege. 

TROYES,  an  aulient,  large,  rich,  and  hmdsome  city  in 
the  dept.  of  Aube,  surrounded  wilh  fine  ujeadpws.  As  the. 
stone  iu  its  neiglihomhuod  is  too  tender  to  be  employed  iu 
buiJding,  almost  nil  Ibe  houses  are  of  wood  ;  which,  nevtr- 
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.thcl'Si,  do  not  produce  an  effect  less 'pleasing  to  the  eye. 
AiHont;the  objects  of  curiosity  are  St.  Stephen's,  the  princi- 
pal church,  the  public  library  of  the  late  Cordeliers,  and 
tlie  castle  iu  which  the  antient  counts  of  Champagne  resided. 
Its  commerce,  once  very  flourishing,  now  con^sts  only  in 
some  linens,  dimities,  fustians,  waxchandlerv,  candles,  and 
wine.  Il  is  seated  on  the  river  Seine,  30  miles  K.  N.  E.  of 
Sens,  and  90  E.  S.  li.  of  Paris.  Lat.  48.  13.  N.  Ion.  4. 
10.  E. 

TROY-WKIGHT, ».  a  weight  of  12  ounces  to  the  pound, 
used  in  weighing  gold,  silver,  jewels,  drugs,  &c. 

TRU'ANT,  s.  Urmtvant,  a  vagabond,  Belg.]  one  who 
wanders  about  idly,  and  neglects  his  duty  and  business. 
To  plat/  the  truant,  is  to  be  absent  from  school  without  leave. 
TRUCK,  t.  [tHi^a,  low  Lat.J  denotes  a  suspension  of 
arms,  or  a  cesiation  of  hostilities  between  two  armies,  in 
order  to  settle  articles  of  peace,  bury  the  dead,  or  the  like. 
TRUCIDA'TrONi  *.  \trucidatio,  from  tntcido,  to  murder, 
Lat.]  carnage  ;  butchery  ;  slaughter. 

To  TRUCK,  V.  n.  [troqiier.  Ft.]  to  give  one  commodity  or 
thing  in  exchang*-  i'jr  another ;  to  barter ;  to  swop. 

TRUCK,  s.  exchange.    Wooden  wheels  for  carriages  of 
cannon,  from  trochos,  a  Avheel,  Gr. 
TRUCKLE,  s.  a  little  running  wheel. 
ToTRU'CKLE,  t>.  n.  to  submit  or  yield  ;   toCcreep  or 
buckle  to. 
TRU'CULENT,  a.  [trticuleittys,  Lat.  j  stern,  fierce,  or  cruel. 
To  TRUDGE,  v.  »i.  \truggiolare,  Ital.]  to  travel  or  jog  ou 
heavilv. 

TRUE,  a.  [tnnv/i'oT  treowa.  Sax.]  agreeing  with  fact,  or 
tlie  nature  of  things.  Genuine,  opposed  to  counterfeit. 
Faithful,  exact,  honest,  veracious,  rightful. 

TRU'ELOVE,  i.  the  herb  Paris,  c-alled  also  oneberry. 
There  is  but  one  species  kn6\vn. 
TRU'ENESS,*.  sincerity:  faithfulness. 
TRUEPENNY,  *.  a  familiar  expression  for  an  honest 
fellow. 

TRUTFLE,  /.  \trnfle,  Fr.]  a  kind  of  a  subterraneous 
vegetable  production,  not  unlike  mushrooms,  being  a  genus 
of  fungi,  which  grow  under  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

TRULL,  *.  [trulla,  Itah]  a  low,  mean  prostitute;  a  va- 
grant whore. 
TRU'LY,  arf. fiiithfullv  ;  sirtcerely  ;  exactly;  indeed. 
TRUMP,  t.  \trompe,  Belg.  and  old  Fr.  tromba,  Ital.]  a 
trumpet.  A  card  of  the  same  sort  of  that  which  is  turned 
lip;  which  will  win  any  card  of  another  sort,  aud  is  there- 
fore derived  from,  and  used  formerly  to  be  written,  triumph. 
To  put  to  the  trumps,  is,  to  reduce  to  great  extremities,  or  to 
to  he  put  to  the  last  expedient. " 

To  TRUMP, »'.  a.  to  win  with  a  trump  card.  To  trump  up, 
te  dev-ise,  forge,  cheat,  from  tromper,  Fr. 

TRUMPERY,  s.  useless  and  ostentatious  show  Tpaltry 
stuff :  falsehood ;  empty  talk  ;  trifles. 

TRUMPET,  s.  [trompette,  Fr.  and  Belg.]  a  musical  in- 
strument, the  most  noble  of  all  the  portable  ones  of  the  kind. 
Itlariiie  trumpet,  is  a  musical  instrument  with  one  string, 
which  being  struck  with  a  hair  bow,  sounds  like  a  trumpet. 
Speaking  trumpet,  is  a  long  large  tube,  made  of  tin,  perfectly 
straight,  with  a  large  aperture,  and  carries  the  voice  to  a 
very  great  distance.  Figuratively,  one  who  sounds  a 
trumpet. 

TRUMPETER,*,  one  who  blows  or  sounds  a  trumpet; 
one  who  proclaims,  publishes,  or  denounces.    A  fish. 

TRU'NC.ATED,  a.{tnmcatus,  from  tnmco,  to  cut  short, 
Lat.]  cut  shrirt  at  the  point ;  deprved  of  a  limb ;  maimed. 
TRUNC  VTION,  $.  the  act  of  lopping  or  maiming. 
TRUNCHEON,  s.  [fronton,  Fr.]  a  short  staff  or  cudgel ; 
tt  staff  bur'io  by  a  general  oflicer ;  a  thick  short  vrorm  bred 
in  the  maws  of  horses. 
,    TRUTVCHFONEKR,  s.  one  armed  with  a  truncheon. 

To  TR U'N DLE,  t».  n. f from frcnd/,  a  bowl,  Sax.J  to  roll; 
to  bowl  along. 

TRUNK,  I.  \trTinm,  Lat.  tronc,  Fr.J  denotes  the  stum(} 
or  body  of  a  tree,  between  its  branches  aiid  the  ground.    la 
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botany,  the  main  hotly,  o^a  tree  or  plant.  It  is  either  a 
stem,  as  in  m<ist  phiuts ;  a  stalk,  as  in  the  narclssi>s  ;  a 
straw,  as  in  grasses;  or  a  pillar,  as  in  the  funguses.  In 
anatomy,  it  is  the  busto  of  a  human  body,  exclusive  of  the 
head  and  limbs..  It  is  alto  the  main  body  of  an  artery  or 
vein.  Also,  a  chest  covered  with  leather.  A  wooden  pipe 
to  convey  water.     The  proboscis  of  an  elephant. 

TRUNNIONS,  J.  \trognons,  Fr.j  the  knobs  of  a  gun,  by 
which  it  is  supported  on  its  carriage. 

TR  U'RO,  a  town  in  Cornwall,  with  regular  streets,  a  large 
market  house,  and  a  spacious  old  church.  It  has  the  benefit 
of  the  coinage  of  tin,  and  the  lord  warden  of  the  btannaiies' 
holds  his  parliament  here.  Its  chief  business  is  in  .-•liipping 
tin  and  copper  ore.  It  is  seated  at  the  head  of  the  rivtr 
Fale,  with  a  large  commodious  wharf  or  quay,  fcir  vessels  of 
about  100  tons  burden,  11  miles  N.  of  Falinoiiih,  and  250  W. 
by  S.  of  London.  Well-frequented  markets  on  Wednesday 
and  Saturday. 

TRU'SION,  (truzhon)  s.  [from  trtulo,  to  thrust,  Lat.J  the 
act  of  thruoting  or  pushing. 

TRUSS,  *.  ^rousse,  Fr.Ja  bundle,  or  certain  quantity  of 
hay  or  straw.  Among  norists,  it  signifies  many  flowers 
growing  together  on  the  head  of  a  stalk.  Also,  the  bandage* 
or  ligature,  wherewith  to  keep  the  parts,  in  those  who  nave 
hernias  or  ruptures. 

To  TRUSS, ».  a.  [troussei;  Fr.]  to  pack  up  close  together; 
to  fit  a  fowl  for  the  spit. 

TRUST,  ».  [f must,  Run.]  confidence  ;  reliance  o:i  ano- 
ther ;  confident  opinion  of  any  event;  credit;  something 
committed  to  a  person's  charge. 

To  TRUST,  V.  V.  to  place  confidence  in  ;  to  believe ;   f  o 
let  a  person  have  a  commodity  without  present  money  ;   to 
commit  to  a  person's  care.    Neuterly,  to  be  confident  of 
something  future  ;  to  rely  upon  ;  to  expect,  followed  hy  to. 
TRUSTEE',  s.  one  to  whom  any  thing  is  made  over  or 
bequeathed  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  another  ;  a  guardian. 
TRU'STER,  s.  one  who  trusts. 
TRU'STINESS,  >.  faithfulness  ;  fidelity  ;  honesty. 
TRUSTY,  a.  fit  to  be  relied  on,  or  confided  in ;  "honest ; 
faithful.    Stout,  strong. 

TRUTH,  s.  [treowtha.  Sax.]  a  term  used  in  opposition  to 
falsehood,  and  applied  to  the  propositions  which  ans'wer,  or 
accord,  to  the  nature  or  reality  of  the  thing,  whereof  some- 
thing ii  affirmed  or  denied,  ii/uro/ <>'u<A  consists  in  speak-  ' 
ing  tilings  according  to  the  persuasion  of  our  minds.  Meta- 
physical  or  transcendental  truth,  is  nothing  but  the  real  exist- 
ence of  things  conformable  to  the  ideas  which  we  have  an- 
nexed to  their  names.  Exactness;  conformity  to  rule. 
Reality. 

TROTINATION,  s.  [from  trutina,  a  balance,  Lat.]  the 
art  of  weighing  ;  examination  by  the  scale. 
_  To  TRY,  V.  a.  [trier,  Fr.]  to  examine  or  make  an  expe- 
riment of ;  to  experience  ;  to  essay;  to  examine  as  a  judge  ; 
to  bring  before  a  court  of  justice  ;  to  bring  to  a  <lecision,, 
followed  by  out;  to  bring  to  the  test;  to  attempt.  Neuterly, 
to  endeavour. 
TRY'AL,».  see  Trial. 

TSCHUTSKI,  a  country  situated  on  the  N.  E.  extremity 
of  Asia,  near  the  N.  W.  coast  of  America,  being  houndeil 
by  the  Anadir  on  the  S.  The  attention  of  the  natives,  like 
that  of  the  wandering  Koriacs,  is  confined  chiefly  to  their 
deer,  with  which  their  country  abounds.  They  are  a  hardy 
race  of  people,  and  are  formidable  neighbours  to  the  Koriacs 
of  both  nations,  who  often  experience  their  depredations. 
The  Russians  have  long  endeavoured  to  bring  them  under 
their  dominion  ;  and  though  they  have  lost  a  great  number 
of  men,  in  their  ditl'ereiit  expeditions  to  accomplish  this  pur- 
pose, thev  have  never  been  able  to  effect  it.  Lat.  66. 5.  N. 
Ion.  168.41.  W. 

TUA^l,  iu  the  coanty  of  Galway,  in  Connaug-ht,  was 

oncea  city,  but  is  now  reduced  to  a  small  village.     It  is  20 

miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Galway,  25  W.  S.  W.  of  Roscommon,  aud 

93  W.  of  Dublin. 

TUU,  s.  \tvbit,  or  tebbt,  Belg.J  a  large  open  vessel  of 
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tvood.  In  cnmnierce,  it  is  an  indeterminate  quantity  of 
measure;  thus,  a  tub  of  tea  contains  about60lt3S.  and  a  tub 
of  camphor  from  56  to  80  lbs. 

i[}iiE.,s.\iube,  Fr.  tiibm,  Lat.J  in  general  denotes  a  pipe, 
conduit,  or  canal;  a  cylinder,  lioHow  within-side,  either  of 
lead,  iron,  wood,  s'ass,  or  other  matter,  for  the  air,  or  some 
otiier  fluid,  to  have  a  free  passage  or  conveyance  through. 
It  is  sometimes  used.for  a  telescope,  or,  more  properly,  for 
that  part  thereof  into  which  the  lenses  are  fitted,  and  by 
which  they  are  directed  and  used. 

TU'BERCLE,  s.  \tiibeicuU,  Fr.  from  tvher,  a  fungus,  Lat.] 
a  small  swelling  or  exscrescence  on  the  body  ;  a  pimple. 
In  botany,  it  is  a  kind  of  round,  turgid  root,  in  form  of  a 
knob  or  turnip.  The  plants  which  produce  such  roots  are 
lience  denominated  tuberose Ctx  tuberous  plants, 

TU'BEfWDOT,  s.  the  colchicum  of  Linnaeus.  The  English 
species  is  the  mendow  saft'ron. 

TUBEROUS,  a.  [tubereuse,  Fr.  from  tuber,  a  finger,  Lat.] 
Tull  of  knots,  bunches,  or  branches. 

TUBKRO'SITY,  s.  \tuberosite,  Fr.  from  ttther,  a  fungus, 
Lat.]  knottiness  ;  a  protuberance  of  some  parts  of  the 
body. 

TU'BULAR,  a.\itomtubtis,di  pipe,  l.at]  long  and  hollow; 
resenihlinj;  a  pipc._ 

TUBU  LATED,  «.  in  chymistry ,  having  a  bole  at  the  top 
applied  chiefly  to  retorts. 

TU  BULE,  «.  [from  tubus,  a  pipe,  Lat.]  a  small  pipe,  or 
fistukir  body. 

TUCK,  *.  [tweca,  a  knife,  Brit.j  a  long  narrow  sword ;  a 
kind  of  net  with  a  narrow  mesh. 

To  TUCK,  V.  n.  [trueken,  to  pres?,  Teut.]  used  with  up, 
to  crush  together,  or  hind<'r  from  spreading  ;  to  turn  and 
fasten  clothes  up,  to  raake.them  shorter.  Used  with  in,  to 
force  the  bedclothes  between  the  bed  and  bedstead,  to  keep 
out  the  air. 

TU'CKER,  s.  a  border  of  linen  or  lace  on  the  bosom  of  9 
shift ;  a  fuller  of  clotii. 

TIJDDINGTON,  or  TODDINGTON,  a  small  town  ol 
Bedfordshire,  with  a  small  market,  almost  disused.  It  is 
6  miles  N.  W.  of  Dunstable,  and  .35  N.  W.  of  London. 

TVER,  a  government  of  Russia,  once  comprised  in  the 
government  of  Novogorod.  The  number  of  inhabitants  in 
this  district  has  of  late  increased  very  much.  The  couatry 
produces  abundantly,  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  buck-wheat, 
hemp,  flax.and  all  kinds  of  vegetables.  Its  forests  yield  oak, 
birch,  alder,  popiar,  moan1ain-ash,-pine,  tir,.i«niper,  &c. 

TVER,  a  considerable  commercial  town  of  Russia, 
capital  of  the  government  of  the  same  name,  and  seated 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Tverza  and  tha  Volga,  along 
which  arc  conveyed  all  the  goods  and  mercliandize  sent 
by  waler  from  Siberia,  and  the  southern  provinces  toward 
Petersburg.  It  is  divided  into  the  old  and  new  town  ;  the 
former,  situated  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Volga,  consists 
almost  entirely  of  wooden  cottages;  the  latter  having  been 
destroyed  by  a  dreadful  conflagration  in  1763,  hss  been 
much  improved  in  being  rebuilt.  Here  is  an  ecclesiastical 
seminary,  which  admits  CCO  students.  In',1776,  the  empress 
founded  a  school  for  the  instruction  of  200  burghers 
children  ;  and,  in  1779,  an  academy  was  also  opened  in  this 
town,  for  the  education  of  the    young    nobility    of  the 

Frovince,  at  the  charge  of  the  same  imperial  patroness. 
I  admits  120  students,  who  are  instructed  in  foreign 
languages,  arithmetic,  geography,  fortification,  tactics, 
natural  philosophy,  music,  riding,  dancing,  &c.  Tver  is 
09  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Moscow.  I^t.  36.  7.  N.  Ion.  36. 
6.  E. 

TUE'SDAV,  s.\tues(la^,  Sax.]  the  third  day  of  the  week. 
It  has  its  name  from  Tuesco,  an  idol  of  the  Saxons,  wor- 
shipped on  this  day  ;  supposed  to  be  the  Mars  of  the 
Romans. 

TUFT,  *.  \tuffe,  Fr.J  a  bunch  of  feathers  ;  the  crest  of  a 
bird  ;  a  thicket  of  trees,  or  the  bushy  part  of  them ;  a  lock 
•f  hair 

JUFTATFETY.  ».,srvillou8  kind  of  silk. 
866 
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TUTTED,  a.  growing  in  tufts  or  clusters. 

To  TUG,  t>.  a.  \teigan  or  leogan,  Sax.]  to  pull  with  con- 
tinued violence  or  strength  ;  to  pluck.  Neuterly,  to  pull 
hard;  to  labour;  to  struggle. 

TUG,  /.  the  act  of  pulling  with  the  utmost  and  continued 
effort. 

TU'GGF.R,  *.  one  that  tugs  or  pulls  bard. 

TUISCO',  in  niytliology  an  idol  of  the  antient  Saxons  to 
whom  they  dedicated  Tuesday. 

TUI'TION,  {tui-shtm)  s.  [tidtio,  from  tueor,  to  keep,  Lat.J 
the  care  of  a  guardian  or  tutor. 

TULA,  a  city  of  Russia,  capital  of  a  government,  and 
containing,  according  to  Busching,  144  churches  and  coa- 
vents.  It  has  some  manufactures  of  fire  arms  and  leather^ 
and  is  situated  on  the  Upha,  lla  mites S.  of  Moscow. 

TU'LIV,  s.  [tulipe,  Fr.  tuU]M,  Lat.]  a  beautiful  well  known 
flower  of  various  colour^;. 

To  TU'J.IBLE,  V.  n.  [tummehn,  Belg.  tombohre.  Ital.J  to 
fall  suddenly  on  the  ground  ;  to  fall  down ;  to  fall  in  great 
(lt!antiti::s  tumuUuousty ;  to  play  tricks  by  putting  the  body 
into  different  postures;  to  roll  about.  Actively,  to  turn 
over ;  to  throw  about  by  way  of  examination  ;  to  throw 
doun  by  chance  or  violfeiice.    To  throw  down. 

TU'MBLK,  .y.afall. 

TU'MBLEII,  J.  o.ie  who  puts  his  body  into  diflferent  po». 
fures,  and  perf(^ims  feats  of  activity;  a  species  of  pigeon; 
a  drinkin*;  vessel. 

TUMBREL,  «.  |£o»»iena«,  Fr.]  a  dungcart;  a  ducking- 
stool. 

TUMEFA'CTION,  *.  [Fr.  from  tumeo,  to  swell,  Lat.]  a 
swelling.  ■ 

To  lU'MEFY,  V.  a.  ffiom  tumeo,  to  swell,  Lat.  tumefier, 
FrJ  to  sweil,  to  matte  to  swell. 

TU'MID,  a.  Uuitiiclus,  from  tumeo,  to  swell,  Lat.]  swollen  ; 
puffed  up.     Affectedly  loity,  applied  to  style. 

TUMOR,  *.  [Lat.]  a  disease  in  which  the  parts  lose  their 
natural  state  by  a  great  increase  of  their  size  ;  a  swelling  or 
swell.     Figuratiieiy,  affected  poaip  or  greatness. 

TUMOROUS,  a.  swelling,  protuberant ;  vainly  pom- 
pous ;  fidsely  magniScent. 

TUMULATION,  s.  [from  turAulus,  a  hillock,  Lat.J  the 
act  of  entombing,  buryiiij,-,  or  inlering. 

TUMULO'SE,  a.  [from  tuMulus,  a  hillock,  Lat.]  full  of 
bills. 

TUMULCSITY,  t.  [from  tumtJus,  a  hillock,  Lat.]  hilli- 
ceis. 

TUflULT,  s.  [lamiJie,  Fr. turttiliiL',  Lat.]  a  turbulent  and 
clamourous  concourse  of  people  ;  a  riot;  a  rabble;  a  coo- 
fused  hurry  ;  uproar ;  bustle. 

TUMULTUOUS,  a.  [titmuUucnx,  Fr.]  gathering  in  a 
confused  and  noisy  manner ;  turbulent ;  disorderly  ;  riotous; 
seditious.  ., 

TUMU'LTUDUSLY,  ad.  by  act  of  the  multitude  ;  with 
confusion  and  violence. 

TUN,  s.  \tunne.  Sax.  tonne,  Belg.  and  Fr.]  a  large  vessel 
or  cask  of  an  oblong  form,  and  biggest  in  the  middle.  Also, 
a  vessel  for  liquid  measure,  containing  252  gallons,  or  two 
hogsheads.  Also,  a  weight  of  2000JU.  Also,  a  cubic  space 
in  a  ship,  supposed  to  contain  a  ton.  Also,  40  solid  feet  of 
round  tmiber,  and  53  of  square. 

To  TUN,  V.  a.  to  put  into  casks ;  to  barrel. 

TU'NABLE,  a.  capable  of  being  put  in  tune,  or  mad* 
harmonious  ;  musical. 

TUNBRIDGE,  a  town  of  Kent,  consisting  of  house* 
mostly  ill-built  and  the  streets  are  but  indifferently  paved. 
Here  is  a  famous  free-school,  founded  by  a  native  of  the 
town,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Tunbridge  is 
seated  on  th*  river  Tun,  one  of  the  five  little  streams  of  the 
Mcdway,  over  each  of  which  is  a  stone  bridge,  14  miles  S^ 
S.  W.  of  Maidstone,  and  30  S.  E.  by  S.  of  London.  M3r^tet 
on  Friday.  About  6  miles  S.  of  Tunbridge  are  Tunbridge 
Wells,  much  resorted  to  in  summer  on  account  of  it» 
chalybeate  waters. 
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TU'NDISFI.j.atunner. 

TUNE,  «•  \iooii,  Bels-  ton,  Swcd.  iuono,  Ital.  inmil,  Lat.] 
in  music,  that  property  of  sounds  whereby  they  come  under 
the  relation  of  acute  and  grave  to  one  another.  Sound  ; 
liaruionv,  concept  of  parts.  To  be  in  tune,  is  to  be  in  a  state 
proper  i<>r  use,  exercise,  or  any  particular  purpose. 

ToTUNI';,  V.  a.  to  put  in  a  state  wherein  concords  may 
be  sounded  ;  to  sing  harmoniously.  In  low  language,  to 
beat.  Meuterly,  to  form  one  sound  to  another ;  to  utter 
with  the  voice  inarticulate  harmony. 

Tl^NKKUL,  a.  musical ;  harmonious. 
■.  TU'NKLKSS,  «.  unharmonious;  uumusical. 

TU'NKR.  s.one  who  tunes. 

TU'NGSTATES,  t.  in  chymistry,  salts  formed  by  the 
combination  of  any  base  with  tungstir  acid. 

TUNGSTEN,  s.  in  mineralogy,  is  a  heavy  metal,  pro- 
cured fxom  a  mineral  found  iu  Sweden,  and  from  an  ore 
called  wolfram,  found  in  our  county  of  Cornwall,  in  Ger- 
many, &c.  but  its  properties  are  not  much  known,  neither 
is  it  brought  into  any  use  here. 

TU'IVGSTIC,  a.  in  chymistry,  belonging  to  tungsten. 

TU'NHOOF,  J.  a  plant  called  also  ground  ivy.. 

TU'NIC,  *.  [tmuijue,  Fr.  tunica,  Lat.]  a  kind  of  vva'st- 
coat,  or  under  garment,  worn  by  the  Romans.  Also,  a  vest, 
a  sort  of  sleeveless  coat. 

TU'NIC,*.  [tunicula,  Lat.J  a  thin  membranous  coat  or 
skin  covering  uny  part  of  the  body  ;  a  little  coat ;  inte- 
gument. 

TU'NIS,  a  kingdom  of  Africa,  having  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  and  Tripoli  on  the  N.  E.  several  Arab  tribes  on  the  E. 
and  Algiers  and  lisab  on  the  W.  It  is  about  300  miles  long, 
and  250  broad.  Tunis  is  a  pretty  fertile  coinitry,  but  it 
abounds  with  several  kinds  of  wild  beasts.  It  is  now  little 
more  than  a  republic.  Tunis  is  the  capital.  Lat.  3^.  42. 
N.  Ion.  10.  10.  E. 

TU'NNAGE,  *.  the  contents  of  a  vessel  measured  by  the 
tun  ;  a  tax  laid  on  a  fun  burden  of  merchandise. 

TU'NNKL,  s.  the  passat;e  lor  smoke  in  a  chimney  ;  a  pipe 
with  a  conical  or  globular  head,  with  which  liquor  is  poured 
into  a  cask,  or  bottle ;  a  net  ressmbling  a  fuanel  to  catch 
■  birds. 

TU'NNY,  *.  [tonnen,  Ital.  thynnui,  Lat.]  a  sea-fish. 

TUP,  !.  a  ram. 
',  To  TUP,  V.  n.  to  butt  like  a  ram.     Actively,  to  copulate. 

TU'RBAN,  TU'RBAND,  orTU'RBANT,  s.  [Turk.]  the 
cover  cf  linen,  &c.  worn  on  the  head  by  the  Turks. 
,    TU'RBA  N  ED,  a.  wearing  a  turban. 
'    TU'RBA RY,  s.  in  law,  ground  where  turf  is  digged. 
Common  of  turbary,  is  a  right  of  digging  turf  on  the  lord's 
va^tP. 

TURBID,  a.  \tvrbiihs,  from  twrlo,  to  trouble,  Lat.J  thick 
or  miiddv. 
I    TU  RBIDNESS,  ».  niuddiness  ;  thickness. 

TU'RBINATRD,  o.  Uiirbituittis,  from  tnrbo,  any  thing 
which  turns  roijnd,  Lat.]  twisted,  spiral.  In  botany,  of  a 
coiiiciil  fisrure. 

TURWTH  MINERAL,  *.  among  chyroists,  a  yellow 
precipitate  of  mi'rcury. 
,    'ni'RBO']',  J.  [furior,  Fr.  and  Belg.]  a  delicious  sea-fish. 

TURBULENCE,  or  TU'RBULEnCY,  «.  [F  r.  tmbule,itia, 
fiom  turbo,  to  trouble,  Lat.J  a  tumult,  or  confusion  ;  the 
fault  of  not  being  easily  governed. 

TURBULENT,  a.  [Fr.  turbulentut,  Uom  titrbo, to  trouble, 
Lat.]  boisterous  ;  tumultuous;  not  to  be  governed. 

TU'RBULENTLY,arf.  lumultnouslv  ;  violently. 

TURF,  s.  [tpf.  Sax.  totf,  Belg.  and  Swed.]  the  green 
snrfnce  of  the  ground;  a  blackish  sulphureous  earth,  used 
as  fuel.  A  gentleman  of  the  turf,  is  one  who  is  fond  of 
racing  or  coursing. 

TU  RFINESS,  ,.  the  state  of  abounding  in  turf. 

TU'RFY,  a.  full  of  Uirf. 

TURGE'SCKNCE  TURGE'SCENCY,  s.  the  act  of 
iwelling,  or  the  state  ofbciug  swollen. 


TU'RGlO.TU'RGENT,  a.  [from  turgco,  to  swell,  Lat.] 
iwelling  ;  bloated  ;  vainly  pompous.  •  , 

TU'RIN,  an  antient  flourishing  city,  and  capital  of  Pied- 
mont, where  the  king  of  Sardinia  foruiei  ly  rejiiled.  It  is  a 
very  hanrisome  place,  but  tiieair  is  unhealthy  in  the  auluuiii 
and  in  winter,  <m  account  of  the  lb  ck  foas.  'I'lic  houses  are 
handsome,  and  all  built  of  the  same  height.  Turin  is  well 
fortified,  and  is  charmingly  seated  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain, 
62  miles  N.  W.  of  Genoa,  72  S.  W.  of  Milan,  and  280  N.  W. 
of  Rome.     Lat.  46.  4.  N.  Ion.  7.  40.  E. 

TURKE'STAN,orTuRAN,  acountry  of  Asia,  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  deserts,  on  the  E.  b>  Kalmuc  Tartary,  on  the 
S.  by  Bukharia,  anti  on  iheW.  by  Cliavasm,  near  £00  miles 
in  length,  and  not  much  h'ss  m  breadth.  It  is  divided 
between  twoTartar  khans,  or  chiefs;  one  of  whom  residing 
at  Taschkant,  possesses  the  eastern  part  ;  the  other,  who 
possesses  the  western  part,  resides  at  Turkestan  or  Taraz, 
situated  on  a  small  river  that  runs  iifto  the  Sir,  in  lat.  44. 43. 
N.  and  Ion.  (>9.  13.  E.  The  latter  is  generally  called  the 
khan  of  the  Karakalpacks.  In  a  large  sense,  Turkestan  in- 
cludes all  the  country  between  Russia,  Bukharia,  the  Cas- 
pian Sea,  and  Chniese  Tartary,  CNtending  not  less  than  700 
miles  from  E.  to  \V.  and  SCO  fiom  N.  to  S. 

TU'RKEY,  i.  a  welJ  known  fowl. 

TU'RKEY,  a  very  large  euipiio.  exlandmg  to  part  of  Eu- 
rope, Asia,  atid  Africa,  and  is  thought  to  be  the  greatest  in 
the  world.  Some  aihrra  it  is  2000  miles  in  length,  from  E. 
to  W,  and  1750  from  N.  to  S.  Turkey  in  Europe  is  divided 
by  the  mountains  of  Castagnas  into  N.  and  S.  The  N.  part 
comprehends  Wallachia,  Moldavia,  Bessarabia,  Croatia, 
Bosnia,  Dalmatia,  Servia,  Bulgaria,  and  Romania,  or  Ru- 
melia.  The  S.  part  contains  antient  Greece,  in  which  are 
seven  large  provinces,  called  Albania,  Epirus,  Macedonia, 
Janna,  Livadia,  the  Morea,  and  the  islands  of  the  Archipe- 
lago. Turkey  in  Asia  comprehends  five  large  parts,  namely, 
Natolia,  Georgia,Turcomania,  Diarbeck,  Suristan,  and  Syria  : 
some  reckon  Arabia  and  Armenia,  but  these  parts  have  little 
dependence  on  the  Grand  Seignior.  In  Africa,  they  possess 
Egypt,  and  a  small  part  of  Abyssinia  in  Barbary  ;  there  are 
also  othercountries  in  Asia  and  Europe,  which  they  are  not 
masters  of  alone,  but  conjointly  with  other  princes;  and  Con- 
stantinople is  the  capital  of  all  Turkey.  The  §raud  Seignior 
is  absolute  master  of  all  the  goods  and  possessions  of  his  sub- 
jects, iusomncli  that  they  are  no  better  than  slaves  ;  but  he 
seldom  extends  this  power  to  those  that  live  a  private  life. 
The  Turks  have  always  very  numerous  armies  on  foot,  the 
chief  of  which  are  the  Janissaries.  The  religion  of  the  Tnrk» 
has  great  atKnily  to  that  of  the  Jews;  for  they  believe  in  one 
God,  and  that  his  great  prophet  is  Mahomet,  as  the  Jews 
af}irme<l  Moses  to  be. 

TU'HKOIS,  t.  \tu,quoise,  Fr.]  a  blue  stone  numbered 
among  the  meaner  precious  stones,  now  discovered  to  be  a 
bone  impregnated  with  cupreous  particles. 

TU'RMERIC,  *.  an  Indian  root  which  makes  a  yellow  dye. 

TURMOIL, i.  trouble;  harassing  uneasiness ;  affliction; 
tumult. 

To  TURMO'IL,  ».  a.  to  harass  with  tumult  or  commo- 
tion ;  to  keep  uniiuiet. 

To  'J'URN,  V.  a.  [turnan.  Sax.  torno,  Lat.j  to  put  into  a 
circular  motion,  or  move  round  ;  to  change  sides,  or  put  that 
uppermost  which  was  undt,'rmost ;  to  chanije  place,  posture, 
fortune,  or  party  ;  to  bring  the  inside  outwards;  to  form,  or 
transform;  totranslate;  rochange  with  respect  toaffection, 
inclination,  or  regard.  7o  turn  the  stomach,  to  cause  nau- 
seousness.  To  mi«ke  giddy,  followed. by /icar/.  Toclirectto 
or  from  vny  point  or  purpose.  To  apply,  or  have  recourse 
to,  followed  by  to.  Tn  turn  one's  back,  is  to  fly  ;  to  disregard. 
Followed  bv  upon,  to  reveise  or  alter.  Used  with  about,  t»» 
revolve  or  consider.  To  turn  awat/,  to  dismiss  or  discard ;  to 
avert.  To  turn  back,  to  return  to  the  person  who  gave,  sent, 
or  sold  ;  to  d'uble  thf  contrary  way  Uscdwith  oj^,  to  di^ 
miss;  to  resign;  to  deflect.  To  ^wti/rwerf  »/^',  to  ailva  nee  (o 
ruage  beyond  ;  to  excedd.  Used  with  over,  to  transfer ;  •<^ 
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ihtsw  offa  ladder ;  to  examine  one  leafof  abook  after  ttio- 
tlier  ;  to  refer.  Neiiterly,  to  move  round  ;  to  change  the 
posture  quickly,  so  as  to  face,  used  with  ujtoti.  To  be 
changed  or  altered.  To  grow  sour,  applied  to  liquors.  To 
grow  giddy.  Used  with  away,  to  deviate  from  a  proper 
course;  to  recoil.    Used  with  o^,  to  divert  one's  course. 

I'URN,  *.  the  act  of  turning  ;  the  act  of  coming  back  to 
the  same  place  ;  a  winding  path  ;  a  walk  to  and  fro ;  change 
or  alteration  ;  occasion ;  an  act  of  kindness  or  malice ;  time 
at  which  any  thins  is  to  be  done,  or  wherein  persons  punc- 
tually succeed  each  other ;  convenience  ;  form,  cast,  shape ; 
or  manner;  bent;  inclination;  the  manner  in  which  the 
words  of  a  sentence  are  expressed.  By  turns,  signifies  al- 
ternately, or  one  after  another. 

TU'RNCOAT,  {tunJiot)  s.  one  who  forsakes  his  party  or 
principles  for  those  which  are  opposite  ;  a  renegado. 

TU'KNER,  «.  [toimieui;  Fr.]  one  who  turns  vessels,  or 
utensils,  in  wood  or  metal  ;  one  who  sells  turnery  wares. 

TU'RNING,  s.  a  winding  ;  a  deviation  to  the  right  or  left 
from  a  main  road  or  street;  flexure  ;  meander. 

TU'RNIl*,  s.  a  white  esculent  root. 

TU'RNKEY,  s.  the  doorkeeper  of  a  gaol. 

TU'HNPIKK,  s.  a  gale  set  up  across  a  road,  and  kept  by 
an  officer,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  toll  of  travellers,  wag- 
goners, coaches,  &-c.  for  mending  the  roads. 

TU;RNS0L,  s.  the  sunflower. 

TU'RNSriLE,  s.  a  turnpike  in  a  foot  path. 

TU'RPKNTINE,  s.  [tio-peuiina,  Iial.]  a  transparent  resin, 
flowing  either  naturally,  or  uy  incision,  from  several  unctuous 
trees,  as  the  larch,  pine,  &c. 

TU'Kl'ITUDE,  s.  [Fr.  turpitmlo,  from  turpis,  base,  Lat.] 
essential  deformity  of  thoughts,  words,  or  actions  ;  inherent 
*ileness;  baseness';  tilthiness. 

TURQUOISE,  s.  [Fr.]seeTuRKOiSE. 

TU'RREL,  J.  a  tool  used  by  coopers. 

TU'RRET,  s.  \ti(ms,  Lat.]  a  small  eminence  raised  above 
the  body  of  a  building;  a  little  tower. 

TU'RRETED, «.  formed  like  a  lower;  rising  like  a  tower. 

TURTLE,  s. {turtle,  Sax.J a  sea-tortoise,  well  known  for 
its  delicious  food.  A  dove,  faiDed  for  its  kind  disposition 
and  chastity,  called  likewise  <«rt/crfofe. 

TU'SCAN  ORDER,  s.  in  archittclure,  so  called  because 
invented  in  Tuscany.  It  is  tlie  simplest  and  most  massive  of 
the  five  orders. 

TU'SGANV,  formerly  a  sovereign  state  of  Italy,  situated 
between  the  Mediterranean,  tlie  pope's  territories,  the  Mo- 
denese,  and  the  state  of  Lucca.  It  is  about  150  miles  in 
length,  and  80  in  breadth,  exclusive  ofsome  parti  distributed 
in  the  territories  of  Modena,  Lucca,  and  Genoa.  It  is  wa- 
tered by  several  rivers,  of  which  the  Arno  is  the  chief. 
Many  parts  of  it  are  fruitful  in  corn  and  wine,  and  produce 
plenty  of  citrons,  oranges,  lemons,  pomegranates,  olives,  and 
other  fruits.     Florence  is  thecapilal;  which  see. 

TUSH  !  interject,  a  word  used  to  express  contempt. 

TUSK,  s.  [losheit,  old  Frisick]  the  fangs  or  long  teeth  of 
a  boar,  &-C. 

TUSKED,  orTU'SKY.a.  furnished  with  tusks. 

TU'SSUCK,  s.  diminutive  of  tuz  ;  a  tuft  of  grass  or 
Iwi^s. 

To  TU'STLE,  e.  a.  to  bustle  or  strive;  to  tumble  or 
ruffle. 

TUT,  inter),  a  word  used  to  command  silence,  and  ex- 
press contempt. 

TUTRURY,  a  town  of  Staffonlshire.  It  had  a  large 
castle,  which  stood  on  ai!  alvibasler  hill,  and  was  demolished 
by  Henry  III.  but  several  of  the  towers,  and  a  small  part 
of  the  wall,  still  remain,  iiffording  a  prospect  to  the  E.  over 
the  rivers  Dove  and  Trent,  as  far  as  Nottingham,  beside 
many  oilier  extensive  prospects.  It  is  15  miles  E.  of 
Stafford,  and  i;?4  N.  E.  of  London. 

'I  U  TEL  AG  E,  s.  \lute/n,  from  tiieor,  lo  keep,  Lat.]  protec- 
tion ;    guardianship  •    the  time  during  which  an  infant  is 
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keep,  Lat.]  having  the 'guardianship,  or  particular  defence 
and  protection  of  anj' person  or  thing. 

TUTENAG,  or  TU  TANAG,  i.  ajnamegtven  in  India 
to  the  semimetal  zinc  ;  also  a  white  metallic  compound 
brought  from  China,  which  is  the  best  imitation  of  silver  yet 
discovered. 

TUTOR,  s.  [tvteur,  Fr.  tutor,  from  tveor,  to  keep,  Lat.J 
one  who  has  the  care  of  another's  learning. 

To  TUTOR,  I),  a.  to  instruct ;  to  teach. 

TUTORAGE,  s.  the  authority  or  government  of  a  tuter. 

TUTORESS,  s.  a  female  instructor  ;  a  governess. 

TUTSAN,  s.  the  hypericum  of  Linna;us.  This  is  the 
only  British  genus  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  I81h  class  of 
Linna;us's  arrangement  of  plants.    1'liere  are  many  species. 

TUTTY,  s.  [tuthie,  Fr.]  a  recrement  of  mixed  metals,  ia 
which  lapis  calaminaris,  or  zinc  in  its  metalline  form,  is  an 
ingredient. 

TU'XrORD,  a  town  of  Nottinghamshire,  13  miles  N.  by 
W.  of  Newark,  and  133  N.  by  VV.  of  London.  Market  on 
Monday. 

TUZ, !.  a  lock  or  tuft  of  hair. 

TWAIN,  a.  [tu-gni,  Sax.]  two. 

To  TVVANG,  f.  n.  to  sound  with  a  quick  sharp  noise. 
Actively,  to  make  to  sound  sharply. 

TWANG, «.  a  disagreeable  sound;  an  affected  modula- 
tion of  the  voice. 

To  TWANK,  II.  V.  properly  twang ;  to  make  to  sound. 

'TWAS,  contracted  from  It  was. 

To TWA'TTLE,  v.  a.lschwatzea,  Tcut.]  to  prate. 

TWA'YBLADE,  s.  in  botany,  the  ophrys  of  Linnaeus.' 
There  are  several  species. 

To  TWEAG,  or  TWEAK,  («.«-•-,  or  twcek)  v.  a.  [twackm. 
Tent.]  to  pinch  or  squeeze  between  (hp  fingers. 

TWE.aGUE,  orTWEAK,  {twecg,  or  twcek)s.  perplexity; 
ludicrous  distress. 

TWEE'DDALE,  a  shire  in  Scotland,  called  also  the 
county  of  Peebles  ;  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Lothian  ;  on  the 
E.  by  Mers  and  Tiviotdsle  :  on  llie  S.  by  Annaniiale  ;  and 
on  the  W.  by  Clydesdale.  The  principal  town  is  Peebles, 
23  miles  S.  of  Edinburghs 

To  TWEE'DLE,  v.  a.  lo  handle  lightly. 

TWEE'ZERS,  s.  {I'tui,  Fr.J  nippers  or  pincers,  used  in 
pulling  offhairs. 

TWELFTH,  a.]twelfta,  Sax.]  the  secoiid  after  the  tenth; 
the  ordinal  of  t'.velve. 

TVVE'LFTH-DAY,  *.  the  festival  of  epiphany,  or  mani- 
festation of  Christ  to  the  Gentiles,  so  called  as  being  the 
twelfth  day,  exclusive,  from  the  Nativity,  or  Christmas- 
dav. 

Twelve,  «.  \tu-elf,  Sax.]  two  and  ten. 

TWE'LVEMON  I'H,  s.  the  space  of  a  year,  according  to 
the  calendar  months. 

TWE'LVEPENCE,  s.  a  shilling. 

TWENTIETH,  a.  [tnentesotha,  Sax.J  next  to  the  nine- 
teenth ;  the  ordinal  of  tweutv. 

TWE'NTY.a.  [lwenti!>;  Sax.]  twice  ten. 
■'   TWl'BILL,*.  \twi/  for  tuo,  and  iiT/j  an  iron  tool  used  by 
pavers. 

TWICE,  afl.[tv>ees,  E?lg.]  two  times  ;  doubly. 

T\\'\G,  s.  [twig,  01  twify^a,  Sax.  twi/^,  Belg.]asmall  shoot 
of  a  branch. 

TWILIGHT,  (twilii)  s.  \twelicht,  Belg.]  is  that  light, 
whether  in  the  i-.xiriiiiig  before  sun-rise,  or  in  the  evening 
after  sun-set,  supposed  to  begin  and  end  when  the  least  stars 
that  can  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye  cease  or  begin  to  appear. 
An  obscure  light ;  an  uncertain  view.  Adiectively,  seen  or 
done  bv  twilight;  not  clearly  or  brightly  illuminated. 

TWIN,  s.  [twinn,  Sax.]  a  child  born  at  the  same  time  and 
birth  with  another.    In  the  plural,  a  zodiacal  sign. 

To  TWINE,  V.  a.  [twinan,  Sax.  twi/nm,  Belg.]  to  wind 
thread  round  any  substance  ;  to  encircle ;  to  twist  so  as  to 
unite  or  form  into  one  body.  Neuterly,  to  wind,  or  form 
windings;  to  convolve;  to  unite  by  interposition  of  parts. 
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.  T\VINR,».  a  twisted  thread  ;  a  twist ;  an  embrace  form- 
tihy  twistinjf  round  any  pait;  cord;  string. 

To  TWINGE,  V.  a.  [twiHSfat,  Tuut.  twinge,  Dan.]  to  tor- 
ment with  a  sudden  and  short  pain  ;  to  pinch ;  to  tweak. 

TVMNGE,  *•  a  sliort,  sudden,  sharp  pain ;  a  pinch  ;  a 

TWI'NGKWORT,  /.  a  genus  of  plants  called  by  Linna;u» 
carlina.    The  wild  carliui;  thisili'  is  the  British  species. 

To  TWINKLl",  «•.  «.  [twiiiclian,  Sa».]  to  sparkle,  or 
•nine  with  intermitted  light ;  to  open  and  shut  the  eye  allcr- 

T\VrNKLE,  or  TWITSKLING,  t.  a  sparkling  inter- 
mittiog  li  :ht ;  a  motion  of  the  eye. 

To  TWIllL,  V.  a.  [from  n/iirl]  to  turn  or  force  round. 
Neuterly,  to  revolve  witli  a  quick  motion. 

TWIRL,  t.  circular  motion,  rotation.  Twist ;  convolu- 
tion. 

To  TWIST,  t>.  a.  [tu'iifen,  Rclg.]  to  form  by  turning 
round  ;  to  form  by  complication  ;  to  wreathe  or  encircle  by 
something ;  to  contort,  to  writiie ;  to  weave  or  (brm  by 
turning  round,  so  that  the  parts  shall  unite  together;  to  in- 
sinuate; to  unite.  Neuterly,  to  be  contorted;  to  be  con- 
volved. 

TWIST,  s.  the  act  of  turning  round  several  things  so  as 
to  unite  them  ;  any  thing  made  by  winding  two  things  toge- 
ther a  cord;  a  writhe  ;  contortion. 

TWi'SrER,  s.  one  who  twists ;  a  ropemaker ;  the  instni- 
mcnt  of  twisting. 

To  TWIT,  a.  a.  [edwitan.  Sax.]  to  reproach  or  incntion 
to  a  person  by  way  of  suaer;  to  flout;  to  hit  in  the 
teeth.  .        ,     ,      .  , 

To  TWITCH,  V.  a.  [twiccian,  Sax.J  to  pull  or  pluck  with  a 
quick  motion;  to  snatch. 

TWITCH,  s.  a  quick  or  sudden  pull ;  a  paiufid  contrac- 
tion of  the  fibres. 

TWl  TCHGU  ASS,  s.  a  weed. 

To  TWITTER,  v.  n.  to  make  a  sharp,  intermitting,  and 
tremulous  noise ;  to  be  affected  with  a  strong  or  sudden  in- 
clination, followed  bv  tmvard. 

TVV I TTER,  J.  any  motion  or  disorder  of  passion,  as  vio- 
lent laushing,  or  fretting. 

TWI'TTLETWATTLE,  s.  tattle;  gabble.  A  very  low 
word. 

'T^VIXT,  a  contraction  of  Betwixt. 

TWO,(.'oo)a.[to!t,  Sax.]anuiuber  composed  of  one  added 
to  one.    This  word  is  often  used  in  composition. 

TWOTOLD,  (<w./MO  a.  double  the  nui:.iber,or  twice  the 
quantitv.    Adverbially,  doubly. 

TWOlI  ANDED,  (toblMnded)  a.  large ;  bulky ;  enormous 
for  magnitude. 

ToTYE,i>.  a.  seeTiE. 

TYE,  s.  a  knot ;  a  bond  or  obligation. 

TY'GER,*.  see  Tiger. 

TYKE,  *.  a  dog.  or  one  as  contemptible  as  a  dog. 

TY'MBAL,*.  (Fi-.j  a  kind  of  kettle-drum. 

TYMBOUE'L'LA,*.  a  ducking  stool. 

TY'JMPAN,  *.  [tympawm,  Lat.j  a  tynibal  or  drum. 
Among  anatomists,  the  drum  of  the  ear,  a  lliin,  dry,  trans- 
parent, nervous  membrane,  of  the  must  exquisite  sense,  and 
the  instrument  of  hearing. 

TY'MFANUM,  *.  [Lat.]  a  drum.  Among  mechanics,  a 
sort  of  wheel  placed  on  an  axis,  on  the  top  of  svhich  are 
levers,  for  the  more  easy  turning  the  axis  about  to  raise  the 
weiebt. 

TY'MPANY,  t.  [from  tympanum,  LatJ  in  medicine,  a 
flatulent  tumor  or  swelling  offlie  belly,  very  hard,  equable, 
and  permanent,  whereby  the  skin  is  stretched  so  tight,  that, 
wlien  struck,  it  gives  a  sound  like  that  of  a  drum. 

XV'.NY,  o.  [wriltcn  likewise  tiwj]  snuill. 

TYPE,  t.\t!/j>e,  Fr.  tijpus,  Lat.j  a  copy,  model,  image,  or 
resemblance.  Among  divines,  it  is  a  symbol,  sign,  or  lignre 
tf.  something  to  coma.  Amung  printers,  u  printing 
letter. 
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TYTHODES,  (<.v/o*«)«.  (Gr.JaconlinuaUburningfcTer, 
proceeding  from  an  intiamiiiatiou  of  the  bowels. 

TYFJIOMA'NIA,  {tyfotndnia)  i.  [t'rcm  typhot,  smoke,  and 
mania,  madness,  Gr.]  a  delirium,  or  phrenzy,  with  a 
lethargy. 

TYPyON,  (ti/'/on)  a.  [Or.] a  hurricane  ;  a  violent  whirl- 
wind ;  a  tiery  meteor. 

TYTIC,  or  TYTICAL,  a.  [typique,  Fr.  typicut,  Lat.  froia 
typoi,  a  type,  Gr.]  represented  by  some  symbol  or 
hieroglyphic. 

TrPICALLY,  ad.  in  a  typical  manner. 

'I'o  'I'Y'PIFY,  V.  a.  to  express  by  some  symbol,  action,  or 
hieroglyphic. 

TV  POGRAPHER,  (typigrafer)  s.  [from  typot,»type, and 
grapho,  to  write,  Gr.]  a  printer. 

TYPOGRAPHICAL,  {tyuogrifikal)  a.  [from  typo,,  a  type, 
and  grapho,  to  write,  Gr.]  belonging  to  tjpografy,  or  the 
artof  printing;  emblematical;  tiguratively. 

TYPO'GRAPHY,  (typdgrafy)  t.  [from  ti/imt,  a  type,  and 
grapho,  to  describe,  Gr.j  the  art  of  printing. 

TYRANNIC,  or  TYRANNICAL,  a.  \tyrannique,  Fr. 
/iy)-«Hiijf««,  Lat.  from  <y>nH)i(w,  a  tyrant,  Gr.J  cruel;  oppres- 
sive ;  imperious ;  acting  like  a  tyrant ;  despotic. 

TYRA'NNICALLY,  ad.  in  tlie  manner  of  a  tyrant. 

TYRA'NNICIDE,  J.  Jfioni  tyranmis,  a  tyrant,  and  cted«, 
to  kill,  Lat.]  the  act  of  killing  a  tyrant. 

To  Tyrannise,  r.  n.  [ti/rammer,  Fr.  from  tyrannos,^ 
tyrant,  Gr.J  to  governor  act  iuan  imperious  and  rigorous 
manner,  like  a  tyrant. 

TY'RANNOOS,  a.  tyrannical ;  despotic;  arbitrarily  se- 
vere.    Not  in  use. 

ITf'RANNY,  s.  [tyrannis,  Lat.  from  tyramws,  a  tyrant, 
Gr.J  the  acting  without  regard  to  the  laws,  rights,  or  pro- 
perties of  the  people;  outrageous  cruelty  ancTopprcssion; 
rigorous  command  ;  severity;  inclemency. 

fY'RANT,  J.  [tyran^  Fr.  tyrannus,  Lat.  tyrarmos,  Gr.] 
among  the  anticnls,  denoted  si'nply  a  king  or  monarch. 
But  the  ill  use  made  of  it  by  several  of  that  character,  altered 
the  import  of  the  word,  and  tyrant  now  carries  the  idea  of  an 
unjust  and  cruel  prince. 

TYRIA'SIS,  s.  the  leprosy. 

TY'IU),  *.  [nVo,  Lat.]  a  novice;  one  in  his  rudiments;  a 
your;"  scholar. 

TIRO'NE,  a  county  of  Ulster,  inlreland,  having  Lon- 
donderry on  the  N.  Armagh  aud  Lough  Neagli  on  the  E., 
Fermanagh  on  the  S.  and  Donnegal  on  the  W.  It  is  46 
miles  long,  and  C7  broad.  It  contains  35  parishes,  and 
about  28,700  inhabitants.  Tyrone  has  4  boroughs,  and 
sends  10  members  to  parliament.  The  linen  manufactory 
is  estimated  at  257,444:^.  yearly. 

U&V. 

UIS  the  twent  icth  letter  of  the  English  alphabet.  The  ■ 
sound  is  short  in  burst,  curst,  run,  swi,  cidi.  In  some 
words,  it  is  rather  acute  than  long;  as  in  brute, fltite,  acute, 
&c.  It  is  generally  long  in  polysyllables;  as  in  miicn,  usage, 
tecure,  citriotts,  &-c.  but  in  some  words  it  is  obscure ;  as  ia 
nature,  venture. 

Y,  the  coMsonaiit,  has  its  sound  uniform,  and  is  never 
acute.  It  is  placed  before  all  the  vowels  ;  as  in  vary,  venal, 
raise,  vow,  vulture.  Though  the  letters  k  and  v  had  always 
two  sounds,  they  had  ouly  the  form  oft)  till  the  beginning  of 
the  fourth  century,  when  the  other  form  was  introduced,  it 
being  inconvenient  to  express  two  sounds  by  the  same  letter. 
The  letters  / and  1) seem  to  have  a  similar  sound,  bu*  are 
widely  different,  as  may  be  observed  in  the  words  httife  and 
knives,  life,  aud  lives,  belief,  and  believe,  &c.  Ill  numerals,  V 
stands  for  tive,  and  with  a  dash  thus,  v ,  for  5000. 

VA'CANCY,  J.  an  empty  space  ;  vacuity;  achasm;  tim« 
of  listlessness,  or  emptiness  ofthought.  Leisure  or  relaxation, 
from  vttcances,  Fr.  ittatc  of  a  post  or  employment  when  it  is 
unsupplicd. 
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VA'CANT,  a.  \vaeant,  Fr.  vaeam,  Lat.]  empty  ;  having 
nothing  in  it ;  free  from  crowds,  obstacles,  or  incumbrance  ; 
having''no  possessor  or  incumbent;  being  at  leisure,  or  dis- 
engaged ;  void  of  thought. 

To  VACATE,  V.  n.  [teaco,  Lat.j  to  make  void  or  vacant ; 
to  defeat ;  to  artiiul.  . 

VAC.ATETX  a.  made  void  or  vacant ;  defeated  ;  annuUea. 
'  VACATICH^,  s.  |Fr.  taco,  to  be  at  leisure,  Lat.J  in  com- 
mon law,  all  that  time  which  passes  between  terra  and  term. 
Anionj;  civilians,  the  time  from  the  death  of  the  last  incnm- 
heat  tiil  the  benefice  is  supplied  by  another.  Leisure  or 
freedom  from  business,  trouble,  or  perplexity. 

VA'CCARY,  {vakary)  s.  [from  vacca,  a  cow,  Lat.]  a  cow- 
bouse;  acow-nasture. - 

VACCINE  INOCULATION,  a  modern  discovery  in 
medifcine,  whereby  the  matter  of  a  pustular  eruption  on  the 
udder  and  teats  of  a  cow,  is  found  to  prot!urc-  a  regular 
disease  in  llie  human  frame,  which  renders  it  unsusceptible 
of  thesmalWpox.  It  was  long  known  to  those  employed  in 
dairie;:,  but  was  first  brought  into  public  notice  by  doctor 
Jenner,  of  Berkley,  in  1798,  and  promises  to  bean  inestima- 
ble blessing  to  mankind.  The  following  comparative  view 
of  the  natural  small-pox,  the  inoculated  smallpox,  and  the 
inoculated  cow-pox,  has  been  published  by  the  Royal  Jen- 

i>erian  Institution,  in  London. Natural  Smali.-pox, 

^a  contagious  disease,  for  the  most  part  violent,  loatlsome, 
and  dangerous  ;  of  which  it  is  computed  that  one  in  twelve 
of  the  human  race  perishes.  In  London  3000  annually ;  in 
IheUnited  Kingdom 4<V00 !  Inoculated Sm a i.l-pox, 
also  contagious;  for  ihe  most  part  mild,  butsonietinies  vio- 
ient  and  loathsome  ;  of  which  one  in  ;300  is  said  to  die.  In 
London,  about  one  in  100.  The  inoculation  of  the  small- 
pox having  been  but  partially  adopted,  has  been  the  rncans 
of  spreading  the  infection,  and  thus  increased  the  general 
mortality.  Inocu  l  at ed  Cow-pox, —""'wM/a^iniM;  and, 
when  properly  conducted,  uniforndy  mild,  inoftentive,  sel- 
dom painful,  never  fatal,  and  an  infallible  preventive  of 
the  small-pox  ;  besides  which,  there  is  no  medicine  requi- 
red, no  consequent  deformity  or  disfiguration,  and  no  super- 
venient disease. 

To  VACI'LLATE,  v.  n.  [vacillo,  Lat.]  to  reel ;  to  shake  ; 
to  totter  ;  to  sfagger. 

VACILLATION,  s.  [Fr.  vacilktio,  from  vacillo,  to  stagger, 
Lat.]  the  act  of  staggering  or  shaking  ;  irresolution;  iucon- 
»tancy  ;  fluctuation. 

VACU  ITY,  s.  \vacmte,  Fr.  vticmias,  from  vacuus,  empty, 
Lat.]  the  state  of  l)eing  nnoccnpied  by  body;  space  void  of 
body;  want  of  substance;  inanity. 

VA'CUOUS-,  a.^aenus,  Lat.]  empty-,  void. 

VA'CUUiM,  s.,lLat.]  space  not  occupied  by  matter. 
"  To  VADE,  I).  H.  [uarfo,  Lat.]todccay;  to  fade  ;  to  vanish; 
to  pass  awav.    Obsolete. 

VAGABOND,  a.  Iwgabond,  Fr.]  \<andcring  about,  or 
baving  no  settled  habitation  ;  vagrant. 

VA'GABOND,  o.  [rM^atmnd,  Fr.]  a  person  that  wanders 
about,  and  has  no  settled  habitation. 

VAGA'RY,-s.  [vdgns,  from  vagor,  to  wander,  Lat.]  a  wild 
freak  or  frolic  ;  caprice. 

VAGINOPE'NiNOUS,  a.  .[from  vngina,  a  sheath,  and 
p-ntna,  a  wing,  Lat.]  sheath-winged;  having  the  wings  cover- 
ed with  hard  cases. 

VAGRANCY,  s.  a  state  of  wandering  ;  unsettled  course 
•riife.  ,       . 

VAtJRANT,  a.  [ingaiit,  Fr.j  wandermg ;  vagabond  ; 
Jiavii>g  no  place  of  residence. 

VA  GRANT,  s.  one  that  -has  no  settled  place  of Sbode ; 
a  stroller  ;  a  sturdy  beggar:  one  that  moves  from  place  to 
,  place,  without  aiiy  visible  way  of  living;  a  vagabomi- 

VAGUE,  ()-ng).i.  [Fr.  vagus,  from  vagM-,  to  wander,  Lat.J 
wandering  ;  vagrant  or  vagabond  ;  having  uo  settled  place ; 
vnii.ted  ;  unsettled  ;  indefinito. 

VAIL,  s.  [voile,  Fr.  this  word  is  at  present  written  veil, 
(ton.  vtluin,  Lat.  and  the  verb  in  the  same  manner,  from 
v*lo,  IjhU  yet  as  the  old  manner  of  writing  it  shews  it  might 
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have  been  borrowed  originally  from  the  Fr.  it  may  still  b* 
continued]  a  curtain  or  cover  thrown  over  any  thing  to  cou- 
ceal  it  ;  a  part  of  a  dress  by  which  the  face  is  covered. 
Used  in  the  plural,  to  signify  profits  that  accrue  to  officers 
and  servants,  exclusive  of  a  salary  and  wages. 

To  VAIL,  r.  a.  \voiler,  Fr.]  to  cover.  To  lower,  let  fall, 
or  ptdl  oft;  by  way  of  compliment.  Neuterly,  to  shew 
respect  by  yielding  or  submitting.  To  fall ;  to  let  sink  for 
fear,  <Src.    See  Veil. 

VAIN,  a.  [vain,  Vr.  vamts,  Lat.|  without  eftect  ; 'naving- 
iio  b'ubstante  or  reality  ;  proud  of  little  things ;  ostentatiou<i ; 
idle  or  worthless  ;  false.  Invam,  to  no  purpose  or  end  ; 
without  eftect.  When  used  iu  composition,  it  implies  os- 
tentatious. 

VAINGLORY,.*,  [lonag-foria,  Lat.]  pride  above  merit; 
empty  pride. 

VAFNLY,  ad.  uselessly  ;  to  no  purpose  ;  proudly  ;  ar- 
rogantly. 

VAI'NNESS,*.  emptiness;  pride;  falsehood. 

VA'LANCE,  s.  [according  to  Skinner  from  Valencia, 
whence  they  were  brought]  the  fringes- of  drapery  hanging 
round  the  tester  and  head  of  a  bed. 

VALE,  *.  \val,  Fr.  vallis,  Lat.]  a  low  ground  lying  be- 
tween two  hills  ;  a  valley  ;  a  dale. 

VALEDICTION,  s.  [from  vale,  farewell,  and  dim,  to  say, 
Lat.]  the  speech  made  at   parting ;    the  bidding  farewell. 

VALE'iVCE,  an  aulient,  considerable,  and  populous  city 
in  the  dept.  of  Drome,  seat/ed  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone. 
The  greatest  part  of  the  public  places,  and  many  private 
houses,  are  adorned  with  fountains.  Valence  is  30  miles 
N.  bv  E.  of  Viviers,  and  335  S.  by  E.  of  Paris.  Lat.  44.  5«. 
N.  Ion.  4. 52.  E. 

VALENCIA,  a  province  of  Spain,  formerly  a  kingdom  ; 
bounded  on  the  E.  and  S.  by  the  Mediterranean  ;  on  the 
N.  by  Catalonia  and  Arragon,  and  on  the  W.  by  New 
Castile  and  Murcia.  It  is  about  162  miles  in  length,  and  62 
in  breadth,  and  is  the  most  populous  and  pleasant  country 
in  Spain ;  for  here  they  enjoy  always  a  perpetual  spring. 
It  is  watered  by  a  great  nuuibcr  of  streams,  which  render 
it  fertile  in  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  especia'lv  fruits  and 
wine.  There  are  very  rugged  mountains,  in  which  are 
mines  of  gold,  silver,  and  alum.  Tlie  inhabitants  are  very 
civil,  Vint  much  more  gay  than  in  other  parts  of  Spain. 

VALE'NCL'V,  a  city  of  Spain,  capital  of  the  province  of 
the  same  name.  li  is  a  large  place,  containing;  about  12,000 
houses  within  the  walls,  besides  those  in  the  suburbs,  and 
in  the  pleasure  gardens  round  about  it,  which  ainoinit  to 
much  the  same  number.  It  lias  an  universitv,  founded  in 
1492.  It  was  taken  from  the  Moors  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, who  were  all  obliged  to  leave  it.  The  city  is  very  hand- 
some and  pleasant,  and  adorned  with  very  fine  stru.ctures. 
Tiie  cathedral  has  a  steeple  130  feet  high,  and  one  side  of 
the  choir  isincinsted  with  alabaster,  and  adorned  with  very 
fine  antient  paintings.  The  high  altar  is  covered  with 
silver,  and  lighted  with  14  silver  lamps.  The  university 
consists  of  several  colleges.  The  palace  of  the  viceroy, 
that  of  Ciuta,  the  monastery  of  Si.  Jerome,  and  the  ex- 
change are  -till  fine  buildings.  It  has  several  good  manufac- 
tories ofclolh  and  silk,  carried  on  with  great  industry  and 
success ;  for  even  the  very  children  are  employed  in 
spinning  silk.  There  are  several  remains  of  •anti<ii.iS'.  and 
it  is  pleasantly  seated  en  the  river  Guadalvir,overjWhJch 
arc  five  bridges.  It  is  63  miles  from  the  sea,  0  m:ies  !V. 
bv  E.  of  Murcia,  160  S.  W.  of  Barcelona,  and  130  E.  S.  E.  of 
Madrid.     Lat.  39.  23.  N.  Ion.  0   10.  E. 

VALENCIETSNKS,  a  city  of  Hain^nult,  in  France,  in  1h« 
department  of  the  North.  It  contains  about  20,000  inhabi- 
tants. In  1793,  it  surrendered  to  the  allied  army,  comnrand- 
ed  hy  the  duke  of  York,  after  a  severe  siege.  It  is  situated 
on  the  river  Srheldt,  which  divides  it  into  two  parts,  17  miles 
N.  E.  of  Cambrav,  and  120  N.  E.  by  N.  of  Paris.  Lat.  60. 
21.  N.  Ion.  3.  .32.  F. 

VA'LENTINE,  s.  a  sweetheart  chosen  on  St,  Valentiu«'» 
day. 
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'  VALENTTNIANS,  t.  a  sect  of  heretics,  so  call(id  from 
Valentinus, their  founder,  in  the  llthceatury,aud  a  uranch 
of  the  Gnostics. 

VALERIAN,  t.  \valeriane,  Fr.la  genus  cf  plants  placed 
t>Yl.innxusia  thefirsl.scction  of  hi*  third  class.  The  marsh, 
wild,  and  lettuce  valerian,  are  the  British  species.  The 
Greek  valerian  is  the  common  Jacob's  ladder. 

VALET,*.  [Fr.J  a  waitin;<  servant.  Valet  de  chtmbre, 
one  wbo'wait^  on 'a  nobleman  or  gentleman  in  his  bed- 
chamber, and  dresses  and  undresses  him. 

VALE'lTA,  *.  a  city  of  Mulia,  and  the  capital  of  that 
island,  built  in  166K,  by  tl.'e  grand  master  Frederick  John  de 
Valetta.  It  has  the  happiest  siiuation  iinagiaable,  and  is 
«'onderft!tlv  strong  by  nature  and  art.  Number  of  inhabi- 
tants jvbouiaioo. 

_  VALKTUDINA'RIAN,  s.  a  sickly  person ;  one  who  /au- 
eies  himself  ill. 

VALETUDtNA'RIAN,  VALETUDINARY,  a.  ffrom 
»a2f<iui'u,  sickness,  Lat  ]  sickly  ;  weakly  ;  infirm  in  health- 

VALETUDINARY,  *-.  au  infirmary  or  hospital  fo--  'he 
lick. 

VA'LIANT,*.  I  ii«!7'a»rf,  Fr.J  brave  ;  stout;  courageous; 
intrepid. 

V'A'LL\NTLY,  ad.  bravely  ;  courageously. 

VA'LIANTNESS,  I.  bravery;  courage;  stoutness;  in- 
trepiitity ;  valotir. 

V  A'LID,  a.  [oalide,  Fr.  validus,  from  valeo,  to  prevail,  Lat.J 
atrou!;,  powerful,  efficacious,  prevalent,  applied  to  things. 
Conclusive,  weighty,  having  force,  prevalent,  applied  to 
argument. 

VALIDITY,  t.  [validiti,  Fr.]  force  ;  power  ;  strength  ; 
certainty. 

VALLADO'LID,.a  city  of  Leon,  capital  of  a  principalitv 
of  the  same  name,  with  a  university.  It  is  embellished  with 
handsome  buildings,  large  public  squares  and  fountains, 
and  coc.'ains  11,000  houses  with  tine  lougand  broad  streets. 
It  is  sea<ednear  the  Douro,  52  miles  S.  W.  of  Burgos,  and 
»o  N.  by  W.  of  Madrid. 

VA'LLANCY,  ».  a  larije  wig  that  shades  the  face. 

VA'LijEY,  *.  i^vatlit,  Fr.  vallis,  Lat.]  low  ground  lying 
between  !i ills.     SeeVALB. 

VA'LOROUS,  «.  brave;  ;vaiiant;  courageous;  stout; 
jnl!«pid. 

VA'LOROUSLY,  ad.  in  a  valorous  manner. 

VA'LDROUSNESS,  s.  bravery  ;   courage  ;  intrepidity. 

VA'LOUR,  s.  \valor,  Lat.  valeitr,  Fr.]  courage  ;  bravery  • 
•trenglh  ;  prowess ;  puissance  ;  stoutness. 

VA'LUABLE,  a.  [valuable,  Fr.J  being  of  great  price  or 
worth  ;  precious ;  deserving  esteem  or  regard  ;  estimable. 

VA'LUABLEN'ESS,*.  price  or  worth  ;  esteem. 

VALUATION,*,  price  or  value  put  upon  a  thing  ;  ap- 
praisemeiit. 

VA'LUE,  s.  \value,  Fr.]  price  ;  worth  ;  price  equal  to  the 
worth  of  a  thing ;  esteem;  rate.  Synon.  F«/ii«  rises  from 
the  intrinsic  goodness  of  things  ;  worth  from  Ihe  estimation 
ofthem. 

To  VA'LUE, ».  a.  [tiaWr,  Fr.J  to  rate  at  a  certain  price ; 
to  have  in  high  esteem  ;  to  appraise  or  estimate ;  to  be 
worth. 

VA'LUER,  *.  one  who  values. 

VALVE,  *.  [iw/m,  I:4it. I  a  folding  door;  any  thing  tliat 
Apens  ai'd  shuts  over  the  mouth  of  a  vessel.  In  botany,  the 
different  pieces  that  compose  a  capsule :  thus  in  Jacob's  lad- 
der, daffoijl,  and  hyacinth,  there  are  three  valves ;  in  thorn- 
apple  four ;  and  in  loosestrife  ten.  Also  applieci  to  the  petals 
and  emp'dlements  ihat  constitute  the  flowers ol'^rasses;  thus 
in  the  common  meadow-grass,  the  enipalementis  a  dry  chaffy 
husk,  composed  of  two  valves,  and  the  blossom  is  composed 
'  of  two  other  valves.  Applied  also  fo  the  several  projecting 
substances  w  hich  fieq(ient  ly  close  to  the  mouth  of  the  t  ube  of 
a  blossom,  as  in  the  bl'issoms  of  borrage  and  Jacob's  laddor, 
where  the  tube  is  closed  by  live  such  substances.  In  ana- 
tomy, a  membrane  which  opens  ccrtiiin  vessels  to  admit  the 
blood,  and  shuts  to  prevent  its  returning. 
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Vamp,  «•  tlie  upper  leather  of  a  shoe. 

To  VAiVlP,  V.  «.  to  piece  an  old  thing  with  sometlirilf 
new  ;  to  repair  any  thing  old  or  decayed,  in  order  to  malie 
it  pass  for  new. 

Vampire,  *.  in  moIoct,  «  large  sj^cles  of  bat,  iiiha. 
biting  several  of  the  African  and  South  feea  islands. 

VAN,  t.  [from  avant,  before,  Fr.]  the  front  or  first  line  ot' 
an  army.  Any  thing  spread  wide,  by  which  a  wind  ij 
raised  ,  a  fan,  from  tan,  Fr.  oxvannus,  Lat.     A  wing. 

To  VAN.r.  «•  \vanner,  Fr-]  to  winnow  corn.    Not  in  use. 
•     VA'NCOURIER,  ifunkurrier)  s.  [aia^Utourier,  Fr.]  a  har- 
binger; a  precursor. 

VANE,  t.  \yaene,  Belg.]  a  plate  hung  on  a  pin  so  as  to  turn 
with  the  wind  ;  a  weather-cock.  Vmics,  among  mariners, 
arc  the  sights  made  to  slide  upon  such  instruments  as  are 
used  for  taking  observations  at  sea. 

VA'NGUAKD,  s.  Yavant garde,  Fr.J  the  front  or  first  line 
of  an  army  ;  the  van. 

VANILLA,  s.  \vanille,  Fr.]  the  fruit  of  a  plant  which 
grows  in  the  bay  of  Campeachy,  Carthagena,  Honduras, 
&c.  and  is  used  here  a$  an  ingredient  in  chocolate,  to  which 
it  giv«s  a  peculiar  flavour. 

To  VA'NISH,  V.  a.  [varusco,  Lat.J  to  disappeav  ;  to  come 
to  nought ;  to  be  lost.  .   _ 

VA'NITY,*.  fmmVi,  Fr-ea»ii<a.«,  Lat.  |  emptiness  ;  inanity; 
uncertainty  ;  fruitless  desire  or  endeavour ;  falsehood  ; 
vain  pursuit ;  an  object  of  petty  pride  ;  ostentation. 

ToVA'NQUISH,"».  o.  [taina-e,  Fr.J  to  conquer,  to  sub- 
due, confute,  oveicoiue. 

VA'NQUISIIER,*.  a  conqueror  ;  asubduer. 

VA'NTAGE,  t.  [horn  advantage]  gain;  superiority,  op- 
portunity 

VA'NTBRASS,  ».  [avant  brass,  Fr.]  armour  for  the  arm. 

VA'PID,  a.  [vapidiis;  Lat.J  d ...J  or  flat,  applied  to  liquors  ; 
palled  ;  spiritless;  mawkish. 

VAPl'DITY,  or  VA'PIDNESS,  ».  [from  mrndus,  Lat.] 
deadness;  flatness;  mawkishness. 

VATORARY,  s.  [vaporarium,  from  t"por,  an  exhalation. 
Lat.]  a  stove  or  hot-house  ;  a  stew  or  bagnio.  Among  phy- 
sicians, a  decoction  of  herbs  poured  htjt  into  a  vessel,  to 
that  the  patient  sitting  over  it  may  receive  the  fumes.  , 

VATORATION,  s.  [vaporatio,  from  vapor,  an  exhalation,  ' 
Lat.J  the  act  of  emitting  fiimes  or  vapours. 

VAP0RIFER0U,S,  a.  [from  vajjor,  an  exhalation,  and 
fero,  to  carry,  Lat.J  producing  or  causing  vapours. 

VA'POROUS,  o.  [vaporeiix,  Fr.]  full  of  vapours;  fumy; 
full  of  vain  imaginations ;  windy  ;  flatulent. 

VATOUR,  «.  r»«p<"",  Lat.  iiepeKi-,  Fr.J  the 'small  particles 
of  a  fluid,  which  being  separated  by  heat,  ascend  into  the 
air;  a  wind  ;  a  steam  ;  a  fume;  a  vain  imagination.  In  fh« 
plural,  a  disease  caused  by  flatulencies ;  disordered  or  hy- 
pochondriacal affections  in  women,  synonomous  to  the 
spleen  in  men. 

To  VATOUR,  V.  n.  [vaporo,  from  vapor,  an  exhalation, 
ijat.Jto  fly  ofl'in  fume.  Figuratively,  to  bully  or  brag. 
Actively,  to  effuse  or  scatter  in  fumes  or  vapour. 

VA'Rl.\BLE,  a.  [Fr.  variabilis,  from  vario,  to  diversify, 
Lat.]  changeable  ;  not  long  the  same  ;  inconstant ;  fickle ; 
mutable.  » 

VA'RIABLENESS,  *.  changeablcncss ;  levity;  incoB 
staiicy;  mutability. 

VARIABLY,  ad.  changeably  ;  uncertainly. 

VA'RIANCE,*.  ffrom  Vauy]  difference;  discord;  dis- 
sention  ;  disagretment.  In  law,  an  alteration  of  something 
foroierlv  laid  inaple.i. 

»'AR1.AT'10N,  s.  [Fr.  variatio,  from  vario,  to  diversify, 
Lat.J  change;  difference;  mutation.  Variation  o/th-iceimm 
pass,  deviation  of  the  magnetic  needle  from  Ihc  (rue  north. 
Synox.  Successive  changes  in  the  same  suliject,  make 
variation  ;  a  multitude  of  different  objects  form  wirirty. 
Thus  we  say,  wriaft'oB  of  time  ;  varieiy  of  colours. 

VA'UICOUS,  a.  [variiosiis,  Lat.J  diseased  with  dilatation. 

To  VA'RIEGATE,  v.  a.  [from  rariegatvt.  School,  Lat.J. 
to  staiu  with  diiScteut  colours;  to  diversify.  '■ 
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VA'RIEGATED,  a.  streaked  or  diversified  with  differwit 
tolours. 

'  TAKIEGA'TION,  s.  the  quality  of  being  beautified  or 
d(jv«r5itied  with  several  colours. 

vAtiTETY,  s.[vm-iete,  ¥r. raiietas,  from  ram,  to  diversify, 
Lat.j  thangp;  iuterinixture of  dittereut  things;  difference; 
variiition  ;  diversity. 

VA'RIFOilM,  a.  [from  varh:s,  dirers,  and/o)»i«,  form, 
Lat. j  beiriji;  of  divers  shapes  or  forms. 

VA'KIOUS,  a.  \varius,  Lat.]  different ;  changeable  ;  un- 
like eaeh  other;  mat ked  uitfa  different  colours;  numerous; 
Hiiinifold. 

VfV'RIOIJSLY,  ad.  differently. 

VA'UIOUSNES.S,  i.  diversity  ;  changeableness. 

VA'RLET,  *.  \vailtt,  old  Fr.j  antiently  a  servant,  but  at 
present  used  as  a  term  of  reproach,  to  convey  the  idea  of  a 
worthless  person;  a  scoundrel  ;  a  rascal. 

VA'RNISH,  i.  [leniis,  Fr.  vemix,  Lat.[  matter  laid  on 
wood,  metal,  <lc.  to  make  them  shine.  !■  iguratively,  a  co- 
ver or  palliaiion  of  a  crime,  &c. 

To  VA'RNISH,  v.a.  \rentir,  Fr.Jto  cover  with  something 
shining;  to  conceal  a  defect  with  something  ornamental  or 
rhetorical ;  to  palliate. 

VATiNIsHLH,  3.  one  wliose  trade  is  to  varnish ;  a  dis- 
jguiser;  anadorner. 

To  VA'RY,  V.  a.  [yario,  Lat.  tarter,  Fr.1  to  change  ;  to 
make  of  different  kinds;  to  diversify.  Neuterly,  to  be 
changeable  ;  to  appear  in  different  forms ;  to  be  different 
from  each  other  ;  to  alter ;  to  deviate ;  to  be  at  variance. 

VA'SCULAR,  a.  [from  vasmlum,  Lat.]  full  of  vessels. 

VASCULITEROUS,  a.  \iiomvttsauhan,  a  vessel,  andy«ro, 
to  bear,  Lat.J  in  botany,  an  epithet  given  to  those  plants 
which  have,  besides  the  ctimmon  calyx,  a  peculiar  vessel  to 
contain  the  seed. 

VASE.  s.  \vase,  Fr.  ravLat.]  a  vessel ;  generally  applied 
to  one  designed  for  shoM'  rather  than  use. 

VA'SSAL,  s.  [vassal,  Fr.  vassaUo,  Ital.]  one  holding  by 
the  will  of  a  superior;  a  subject  or  dependant;  a  servant 
subject  to  the  will  of  another.     A  slave. 

VA'SSALAGE,  *.  |t'a»*e/ag-e,  Fr.J  the  state  ofbeing  sub- 
ject to  the  will  of  another ;  dependence;  subjection. 

VAST,  a.  feas<c,  Fr.  vaitiis,  Lat-]  great  or  large ;  geuerallr 
applied  to  any  thing  enormoiislv  great. 

VA'8TLY,«rf.  largely;  greatly. 

VA'STNESS,  J.  enormous  greatness;  immensity. 

VAT,  or  FAT,  i.  \vut,  Belg"./<*ax.]  a  vessel  tor  holding 
wme,  beer,  &C.  in  the  time  of  their  preparation. 

VATICIDI'/,  s.  [from  vaits,  a  prophet,  and  coedo,  to  kill, 
Lat.]  a  murderer  of  prophets. 

To  VATI'CINATE,  v.  n.  [vatidturr,  from  vates,  a  prophet 
Lat]  to  prophesy. 

VATICINA'TION,  *.  {vttticinatio,  from  vatet,  a  prophet, 
Lat.]  the  act  of  prophesying,  divining,  and  foretelling. 

VATASOUR,  t.  [vauaseur,  Fr.]  antiently  a  person  next 
IB  rank  to  a  baron  ;  one  subject  to  a  superior  lord,  but  has 
others  holding  under  him. 

VAULT,  3.  [voultt,  Fr.  volta,  Ital.]  a  continued  arch; 
«  cellar,  so  called,  because  arched  generally  on  the  top ;  a 
cave;  a  cavern  ;  a  repository  for  the  dead  under  a  church. 
A  leap,  fVom  voltiger,  Fr. 

To  VAULT,  V.  a.  [yoiUer,  Fr.]  to  arch,  or  shape  like  an 
arch  ;  to  cover  with  an  arch.  Neuterly,  to  leap,  jump,  or 
•hew  postures,  from  voltiger,  Fr.  volteg/r;are,  Ital. 

V'AUXTED,  o.  arched;  concave. 

VAU'LTER, «.  a  Icaper  ;  a  jumper;  a  tumbler. 

To  V.^UNT,  ».  a.  [vanter,  Fr.j  to  boast ;  to  display  in  an 
ostentatious  manner ;  to  brag ;  to  swagger.  Neuterly,  to 
talk  with  ostentation;  to  make  vain  show;  to  boast. 

VAUNT,  *,  a  brag  or  boast. 
• .  VAL'NTfiB,  *.  a  Doaster  ;  a  man  Biven  to  vain  ostenta- 
tion. ^ 

VAU'Nl  INGLY,  ad.  boastingly  ;  braggingly. 
UBERLINGKN,  afree  and  imperial  city  of^uabia,  in  W. 
Furstenberg.    The  inhabitants  carry  on  a  great  trade  ia 
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com,  which  they  send  to  Swisserland  ;  and  not  far  h«)ce 
arc  very  famous  baths.  It  is  seated  on  a  high  rock,  near 
the  lake  of  Constance,  12  miles  N.  of  Constance.  Lat.  47. 
60.  N.  Ion.  9.  10.  E. 

LIBERTY,  s.  |from«6«c,  fatness,  Lat.]  fertility ;  abiin. 
dance. 

U'^BEROUS,*.  [from  itler,  fatness,  Lat]  plentiful;  fer- 
tile. 

UBICATION,  or  UBIETY,  s.  [from  «4j,  where,  Lat.J 
residence  or  situation  in  h  irlace. 

UBIQUITA'RIAN,  ,».  [from  ubiqne,  every  where,  Lat.] 
one  who  holds  that  Christ's  body  is  every  where  present. 

UBI'QUIT ARY,  a.  [from  ubiqun,  Lat.J  omnipresent. 

UBryUITY,  s.Utbiqjdte,  Fr.J  omnipresence. 

U'DDER,  i,\iider.  Sax.  and  Belg.]  the  dug  of  a  cow  or 
other  large  beast. 

U'DDERED,  a.  furnished  with  udders. 

VEAL,  (veel)  [veel,  a  calf,  old  Fr.]  the  flesh  of  a  calf. 

VE'CTION,  or  VECTiTATlON,  s.  [from  vectito,  to 
carry,  Lat.J  the  act  of  carrying  or  being  carried. 

To  VEKR,  f.  n.  [virer,  old  Fr.  ]  to  turn  about.  Actively, 
to  let  out ;  to  tarn ;  to  change. 

VE'GETABLE,  s.  [rigitable,  Fr.]  an  organized  bodv. 
consisting  of  various  parts,  taking  in  its  nourishment  usually 
by  a  root,  and  increasing  its  diiuensioos  by  growth  ;  a 
plant. 

VE'GETA  BLE,  a.  [regetabilis,  Lat.]  having  the  nature  of  a 
plant :  hel.ongingjo  a  plant. 

To  VE  GETA'i'E,  v.  u.  [vegeto,  Lat.]  to  grow ;  to  shoot 
out. 

VEGETATION,  i.  [vigitatim,  Fr.]  growth  ;  increase 
of  bulk,  parts,  and  dimetisions,  apphed  to  trees,  plants, 
shriilii,  Ac. 

VEG1:TATIVE,  t:\vcgelatif,  Fr.]  producing  growth,  or 
causing  to  grow. 

VKGETK,  a.Jvegitus,  Lat.]  vigorous;  active;  sprightly. 

VE'HEMENCE,  or  VE'IlEMENCY,  >:  [vehemence,  ¥t. 
>ehemeiitia,  Lat]  violence  ;  ardour ;  vigour. 

VEHEMENT,  a.  \vihetHeiU,  Yt.  vehemens,  Lat.  jviolent ; 
eager  ;  fervent  ;  forcible  ;  ardent. 

VEHEMENTLY,  arf.  forcibly;  pathetically. 

VE'HICLE,  s.  [vekicule,  Fr.  vehiculxm,  from  veho,  to  carry, 
Lat.  I  that  in  which  any  thing  is  carried,  conveyed,  or  used 
as  a  means  of  washing  down  auv  thing  to  be  swallowed. , 

To  VEIL,  V.  a.  [velo,  Lat.  see  Vail]  to  cover  the  face  with 
anv  thing;  to  cover  or  hide. 

VEIL,  I.  [I'fhim,  Lat.]  a  cover  used  to  conceal  the  face ;  a 
cover,  or  disguise. 

VEIN,  s.  [vtiiie,  Fr.  vena,  Lat.}  a  vessel  which  conveys 
the  blood  from  the  arteries  back  to  the  heart ;  a  hollow  or 
cavity;  the  course  of  metal  or  mineral  in  a  mine;  tendency, 
or  turn  of  mind ;  the  lime  when  any  inclination  is  strongest ; 
humour,  or  temper;  current;  streak,  variegation,  as  the 
tei)it  of  marble. 

VEINED,  or [TEI'NY,  «.  full  of  v«ins ;  streaked ;  va- 
riegated.  '  .  , .    • 

VELLEITY,  s.  ]vellat6,Tr.\  the  lowest  degree  of  desire. 

To  VE'LLIC  ATE, «.  a.  [vei/ico,  Lat.]  to  twitch  ;  to  pluck  ; 
to  stimulate.  .    ,    , 

VELLICATION,  s.  [velliealio,  from  vellico,  to  twitch,  La».] 
a  twitcbing.  Plurally,  among  physieiins,  certain  con- 
vulsions that  affect  the"  fibres  of  the  muscles. 

VELLUM,  *.  [velin,  Fr.J  the  skin  of  a  calf  dressed  fof- 
wriling;  the  finest  sort  of  parchment. 

VELOCITY,  >.  [velucitc;  Fr.  velocitas,  from  «w/oi,  SWift, 
Lat.]  speed;  quickness  of  speech;  swiftness. 

VE'LVET,  1.  [vehuo,  Ital.]  a  kind  of  silk  manufacture 
with  a  short  pile  or  fur  upon  it  Adjectively,  made  of  vel- 
vet ;  soft ;  delicate.  rm.    r 

VE'LVETLEAF,  t.  in  botany,  the  lavatera.  The  Eng- 
lish species  is  also  called  sea  tree  mallow. 

VE'NAL,  a.  \  Fr.  veiialis,  from  vejteo,  to  be  sold,  Lat.]  capa- 
ble of  being  bought  or  purchased;  mercenary  ;  prostitute  ; 
contained  in  the  veins., 
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"VENA'LITY,  t.  [vitittUti,  Fr.}  a  disposition  tliat  renders 
ji  person  ready  to  flatter,  or  agree  to  any  tiling  for  gain ; 
pro^tiliitinn  ;  morcenariness. 

VENA  TION,  t.  [from  venor,  to  hunt,  Lat.J  tlie  exercise  or 
t)racticeof  hiinlin;,'. 

To  VEND,  V.  a.  [from  vendo,  Lat.]  to  sell,  to  offer  for 
sale. 

VENDEE',  s.  ill  law,  tlie  person  to  whom  any  thing  is 
sold. 

VIWDER,  s.  \rendeur,  Fr.]  in  law,  a  seller. 

VE'i*JDlBLK,  a.  [tenrfiWw,  from  veudo,  lo  aelt,  Lat.j  sale- 
able ;  markftahle. 

VENDITION,*,  [venditlo,  from  vend),  to  sen,  Lat.J  the 
act  of  selling  or  disposing  of  any  coniiiiKdity  ;  a  sale. 

VENEE'KINO,  ».  among  joiners,  the  layinaf  thin  slices 
of  wood  over  others  of  less  value  ;  a  kind  of  inlaying,  or 
marquetry- 

VENEFl'CIAL,  a.  [from  venenum,  poison,  and/acio,  to 
make,  Lat.J  acting  by  poison  ;  bewitching. 

VE'NEMOUS,  a.  [from  vtnennm,  poison,  Lat.]  full  of 
poison ;  poisonous. 

VENENrFKKOUS,  a.  [from  vencmtm,  poison,  and /ero, 
to  bear,  Lat.lbearing  poison. 

VE'N  lORABLE,  a.  [Fr.  venerahilix,  from  reneyoi;  to  ve- 
nerate, Lat.j  to  be  regarded  uiih  awe  or  reverence. 
I    VE'NEll ABLY,  ad.  in  a  niatmer  that  excites  reverence. 

To  VE'NEllATE,  v.  a.  \venirer,  Fr.  veneror,  Lat.]  to  re- 
("ard  with  a«e  or  reverence. 

VENERATION,  s.  [Fr.  veneratio,  from  veneror,  to  vene- 
rate, Lat.  jgreat  respect  ;  reverence. 

VENE'REAL,  a.  \venermis,  from  Venus,  the  goddess  of 
love,  Lat.J  relating  to  love.  Consisting  of  copper,  called 
coius  by  chymibts. 

VENE'IiEOUS,  a.  [venereus,  from  Venus,  the. goddess  of 
iove,  Lat.j  libidinous;  lustful. 

VE'NKRY,  s.  venerie,  Fr.)  hunting  ;  la.sciviousness. 

VENESE'CTION,*.  [from  vena,  a  vein,  and  seco,  to  cut, 
Lat]  the  act  of  letting  blood. 

ToVENCtE,  v.  a.  [f«/gi«)-,  Fr.]  to  punish;  to  avenge. 
Seldom  used. 

VE'NGEANCE,  s.  [vengeance,  Fr.]  punishment,  or  penal 
retribution  ;  avengement.  To  do  witli  a  vengeance,  is  lo  do 
Kith  vehemence. 

VE'NGKFUL,  a.  vindictive  ;  retributive. 

VE'NlABLIi^oryE'NIAL,  a.  [from  tenia,  pardon,  Lat.J 
pardonable;  permitted,  or  allowed  ;  excusable. 

VE'NICE,  the  republic  of,  a  country  of  Italy,  which  com- 
prehends fourteen  provinces,  namely,  the  Do'^ado,  the  Pa- 
iluano,  the  Vicentino,  the  Veronese,  the  Bresciano-,  tlieUor- 
gomasco,  the  Cremasco,  the  Polesinodi  llovigo,  the  Mar- 
caTrevigiano,  the  Feltrino,  the  Bellunese,  the  Cadorino- 
Friuli,  and  Istria.  The  government  of  the  republic  of  Ve- 
nice is  aristocratic,  for  none  can  have  any  share  in  it  hut  tl>e 
nobles.  The  chief  magistrate  has  the  title  of  Doge,  and  is 
elected  by  a  plurality  of  voices,  and  keeps  his  dignity  for 
life.  His  office  is  to  give  audience  to  all  ambassadors  ;  to 
marry  the  Adriatic  sea  in  the  name  of  tlie  republic,  on  Holy 
Thursday;  to  preside  in  all  assemblies  of  the  state;  to  have 
an  eye  over  all  the  members  of  the  magistracy  ;  ami  to  no- 
minate to  all  the  benefices  annexed  to  the  church  of  St. 
Mark.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  to  determine  nothing  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  council;  he  is  not  to  open  anv  letter 
addressed  to  the  republic,  or  that  comes  from  the  republic ; 
he  is  not  to  receive  any  present ;  he  is  not  to  leave  the  city 
without  permission  of  the  states  ;  he  is  not  to  chuse  an  as- 
sistant;  and  he  is  never  to  resign  his  dignity.  In  short,  Ite 
is  a  prisoner  in  the  city,  and  out  of  it  he  is  no  more  than  a 
private  person.  As  to  religion,  the  Venetians  are  Roman 
Catholics, and  yet  they  tolerate  the  Greeks,  Turks,  Persians, 
but  not  the  Protestants.  The  head  of  the  clergy  is  tlie 
Patriarch  of  Venice,  who  must  be  a  noble  Venetian,  and  is 
elected  by  the  senate.  In  limes  of  peace,  the  Venetians  ge- 
nerally keep  an  army  of  IC.l.oO  regular  troops,  and  lO.tXJO 
militiii.    On  the  sea  they  have  ulwavsa  small  fleet,  com- 


posed  of  a  few  men  of  war,  frigates,' and  galleys. ^Stjcft 

«■«*  the  state  of  Venice,  during  her  independence;  but  in 
1798  this  country  was  overrun  by  the  French,  andaflerwards 
ceded  mostly  to  the  House  of  Austria.  However,  the  war 
of  18(16  brought  it  again  under  the  dominion  of  France,  and 
it  is  now  included  in  Buonaparte's  kingdom  of  Italy. 

VE'NICE,  tin  capital  of  the  above  republic,  is  one  of 
the  most  consiHeiable  places  in  the  world.  It  is  tlie  s«e  of 
a  patriarch,  an(l  the  seat  of  an  university.  According  to  the 
histoiians,  Venice  stands  on  72  small  islands  in  thegulph  of 
Veiiico.  As  there  is  no  passing  through  this  city  in  carriages, 
the  inhabitants  make  use  of  a  kind  of  boats  called  gondolas. 
There  are  above  600  b  idgesover  the  canals,  the  most  faniout 
of  which  is  that  called  the  Uialto.  It  is  built  of  white  mar- 
ble, and  h;is  but  one  arch,  in  which  its  principal  beauty  con- 
sists, and  is90  feet  f'oni  one  extremity  to  the  other.  There 
art-  150  palaces,  the  finest  of  which  is  that  of  ilie  Doge, 
fronting  St.  Mark's  Place.  The  cathedral  church  is  that  of 
St.  Mark,  in  which  ihcy  pretend  to  keep  llie  body  of  St. 
Mark  the  Evangelist.  It  is  ^loonU'  within,  but  its  walls, 
are  of  marble  ;  and  the  pillars  of  the  front  encrusted  with 
jasper  and  po'pliyry.  There  is  also  a  library,  in  which  are 
a  number  ot  Greek  manuscripts,  but  none  of  them  above 
500  years  old.  Here  are  about  170,000  inhabitaiils.  Venice 
is  2l'2  miles  N.  of  Rome,  and  300  N.  bv  W.  of  Naples.  Lat. 
45.21.  N.  Ion.  12.  H.  E. 

VE'iVlSON,  (vcHzon)  s.  \venauon,  Fr.  from  venor,  to  Iiunt^ 
Lal.J^the  flesh  of  deer  ;  game  or  beast*  ol  chase. 

VE'NOM,  *.  [vcnin,  Fr.]  poison. 

VE'NOMOUS,  ».  poisonous  ;    mischievous  ;    malignant. 

VR'NOMOUSI.Y,  ad.  poisonoiisiy  ;  malignantly. 

VE'NOMOUSNKSS,  s.  poisoiiousiiess  ;  malignity. 

VE'NOUS,  a.  [venosus,  from  vena,  a  vein,  Lat.j  full  of 
veins. 

VENT,  s.  [fente,  Fr.]  a  small  aperture  or  hole,  by  which 
any  vapour  transpires  ;  passa;jc  from  secrecy  to  public  no- 
tice ;  passage  ;  discharge.    Sale,  from  vente,  Fr. 

To  VKN'I',  V.  a.  [renter,  Fr.]  lo  let  out  at  a  small  hole  or 
aperture  :  togive  way  to,  or  tree  from  restraint  ;  toutter; 
to  publish  ;  to  sell  ;  to  carry  to  sale. 

Venter,*.  [Lat.]  in  anatomy,  any  cavity  of  tiie  body, 
but  particularly  the  abdomen.     In  law,.a  womb,  or  mother. 

Ventiduct,  J.  [from  ventns,  the  wind,  and  cfuctiu,  a 
passage,  Lnt.|a  passage  for  the  wind. 

To  VF/NTILATE,  v.  tf.  I  i«(<i/<;,  from  ventm,  the  wind,, 
Lat.J  to  faiv  with  tl>e  wind  ;  to  wiiinuw  ;  to  examine  or  dis- 
cuss anv  controverted  point. 

VKN  riLATION,  s.  [renti/ntw,  from  ventus,  the  wind,.. 
Lat.  I  the  act  of  fanning,  or  gatlicring  wind  ;  theact  of  win- 
nowiii;;  corn;  refrigeration. 

VEX'l'IL.ATOR,  s.  [from  lentns,  the  wind,  Lat.] an  in- 
strument iiiveijted  by  the.  Rev.  Dr.  Hale,  to  extract  foul,, 
and  lo  supply  fresh  air. 

VENT<)'SITY,«.  [ventustis,  from  ventus,  tlie  wUid,  Lat.]  ■ 
windiness. 

VE'NTRICLE,  s.  \rentrirnle,  Fr.  ventriciil:>s,  from  venter, 
the  bellv,  Lat.J  the  stomach  ;  any  small  cavity,  particularly 
those  of  the  heart. 

VEJVTRI'LOQUIST.,  s.  [from  venter,  the  belly,  and  loquor, 
to  speak,  Lat.]  one  who  speaks  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
sound  seems  to  issue  from  his  belly. 

VE'NTURE,  s:  [aventinc,  Fr.J  hazard-;  an  undertaking  of* 
chance  and  danger;  hap;  chance;  a  stake.  At  a  venture, . 
is  at  hazard  ;  without  consideratioftor  premeditation. 

To  VE'N'TURE,  ti.  «.  to- dare;  to  run  a  hazard.    Used; 
with  a(,  o«,  or  «/>«;»,  to  engage  in  an  attempt  without  any 
prospect  or  certainty  of  security.    Actively,  ta  expose  to  • 
hazard  ;  to  put  or  send  on  a  venture. 

VE'NTURER,  s.  one  who  veivtures.. 

VE'NTURESOME.n.  bold;  daring. 

VENTURESOMELY,  ad.  in  a  bold  or dsiringmanner. . 

VE'NTUROL'S,  a.  fearless  ;  daring  ;  bold;  apt  to  rua* 
hazards.. 

VE'NUS,  *.  [Lat.]  in  the  Copcrnican  svstenv,  is  one  ofi" 
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the  inferior  planets,  and  the  second  in  order  from  the  sun. 
To  flie  naked  eye  she  is  the  most  beautiful  and  splendid  of 
all  the  celestial  bodies,  being  sometimes  so  brightas  to  cast 
a  faint  siiadow  of  an  object,  and  not  uncommonly  seen  in  the 
daytime.  She  moves  round  the  sun  in  an  orbit  very  nearly 
circular,  the  diameter  of  whicli  isaboat  136  millions  of  miles, 
in  224d.  16h.  4Im.  83  2oths.  called  her  tropical 'revolution; 
but  her  sidereal,  anomalistic,  and  synodic  periods  are,  '2'Z4d. 
lOh.  49m.  12  7.10tlis.  221d.  17h. 'Im.  28  l-6ths.  and  583d. 
22h.  7m.  6s.  respectively.  Her  magnitude  is  nearly  equal 
to  the  earth's.  She  turns  round  her  axis,  according  to  Rlr. 
Schroeler,  in  about  23h.  21m.  her  year  containing  2.'i0 
19-21sts,  of  such  days.  'I'lie  inclination  of  lier  orbit  to  the 
ecliptic,  or  her  greatest  heliocentric  latitude,  is  3°  23' 20"; 
but  her  greatest  possible  geocentric  latitude,  on  account  of 
her  nearness  to  the  earth,  amounts  to  9«i,  being  ft-rcatest 
of  all  in  those  inferior  couiunctions  that  happen  when  the 
planet  is  90'^  from  her  nodes,  the  earth  being  at  the  same 
time  in  her  perihelion.  The  place  of  her  descending  node 
at  the  time  cf  her  transit  over  the  sun's  disk  in  1761,  was_ 
found  to  be  in  14"  3i' 52"of  Cieniiiii  ;  and  at  the  transit  of 
1769,  14". ";>' 30"  of  the  same  sign;  from  which  it  appears, 
that  her  nodes  have  an  annual  motion  of  about  2S" ;  but  M. 
de  la  Lande,  from  probably  more  accurate  clemenls,  has 
fixed  it  at  31".  The  place  of  her  aphelion,  anno  1750,  was 
in  8"  13' of  Aquarius,  having  a  progressive  motion  of  about 
4°  10' in  100  years.  Tde  eccentricity  of  her  orbit  is  51  out 
of  10,000,  of  those  parts  into  uhith  the  earth's  distance 
from  the  sun  is  supposed  to  be  divided,  and  the  equation 
of  her  orbit  48'  30".  When  viewed  through  a  telescope, 
she  is  rarely  seen  to  shine  with  a  full  face,  but  has  pliases 
and  changes  just  like  those  of  the  moon,  being  increasing, 
decreasing,  horned,  gibbous,  &c.  lier  illuminated  part 
being  constantly  tumid  towards  the  sun,  or  directed  to- 
vards  the  east  when  she  is  a  morning  star,  and  towards 
the  west  when  an  evening  star.  Tliis  planet,  on  account 
of  her  moving  in  an  orbit  between  the  sun  and  the  earth, 
is  never  seen  in  opposition  to  the  former,  and  never  recedes 
from  him  more  than  47"  J,  called  her  greatest  possible  elon- 
gation. In  her  inferior  semicircle  she  appears  to  move  con- 
trary to  the  order  of  the  signs  ;  the  length  of  which  rttro- 
gradation  is  from  42  to  44  days,  accordnig  to  her  situation 
«'ith  respect  to  her  perihelion  or  aphelion  at  the  time  ;  the 
quantity  of  the  arc  moved  in  both  cases  amounting  to  about 
■'6°.  Mr.  Schroeter  has  discovered  inequalities  on  her  sur- 
face similarto  our  mountains,  and  also  tliat  she  is  favoured 
with  a  twilight  for  some  lime  after  the  sun  sets  to  any  par- 
ticular part  of  her  globe,  and  before  he  rises  to  the  same  ; 
from  which  an  indisputable  argument  of  her  having  an  at- 
mosphere is  deduced.  See  Phil.  Trans.  1795.  She  some- 
times in  her  inferior  conjunction  transits  or  passes  over  the 
sun  like  a  round  black  spot,  eclipsing  a  part  of  his  disk  visi- 
ble to  the  naked  eye.  But  this  appearance  is  so  very  rare, 
(sometimes  not  once,  and  never  more  than  twice,  in  a  hun- 
dred years,)  and  of  so  great  utility  in  determining  the  solar 
parallax,  that  it  has  engaged  the  curiosity  and  attention  of 
most  astronomers  o(  the  last  century.  Several  were  sent  to 
various  parts  of  the  globe  to  observe  those  famous  ones  of 
1761  and  17C9;  the  result  of  which  was,  that  the  sun's  pa- 
rallax is  about  8"4.  .If 'Venus  moved  in  an  orbit  round  the 
sun  coincident  with  tlie  plane  of  the  earth's  orbit,  she  would 
traverse  the  solar  disk  every  synodic  revolution ;  but  this  not 
being  the  case,  she  can  only  cross  it  in  two  opposite  points 
called  her  nodes,  very  near  either  of  which  (not  more  than 
1°^)  she  must  neoessarilv  be,  at  the  time  of  her  inferior  con- 
junction, for  such  a  phenomenon  to  take  place;  so  that  we 
Heed  not  wonderat  the  great  rarity  of  such  appearances. — 
Thi're  will  only  happen  three  such  phenomena  before  the 
year  200 1  inc  lusive  ;  the  times  of  which  we  will  note  down, 
together  wiih  the  distance  of  the  planet's  and  sun's  centres 
at  the  midiUi'  of  the  li'ansit,  as  deduced  from  Dr.  Halley's  pe- 
riods, cor:  eeted  from  accuia'eob.servationsuoon  the  two  last 
transits.  The  first  of  these  »iH  take  place  at  the  ascending 
node  ou  the  9lh  of  December,  1874;  the  middle  of  which 
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will  be  at  about  4b.  6m.  in  the  inorning,  the  planet  being 
then  18'  2''  to  the  north  of  the  sun's  centre :  the  second  also 
happens  at  the  ascending  node  on  the  6lh  of  December, 
1882 ;  the  middle  being  at  about  5h.  13m.  in  the  evening, 
the  planet  having  then  12'  south  latitude.  The  third  aiid 
last  we  shall  note  happens  at  tlie  descending  node  ou  the 
8th  of  June,  2004,  the  middle  being  at  about  Ch.  30in.  in 
the  morning,  and  the  distance  of  the  centres  9' 9",  the  planet 
being  to  the  south.  Her  apparent  diameter,  at  the  time  of 
her  transit,  is  so  large  as  to  take  almost  20'  in  entering  her 
whole  body.on  the  sun's  disk  ;  being  found  to  beabout  58". 
The  longest  duration  of  a  central  transit  of  Venus  at  both 
nodes  is  7h.  56m.  according  to  Dr.  Halley.  In  the  heathen 
mythology,  the  goddess  of  love  and  beauty.  In  chymistry, 
copper  metal.  In  heraldry,  the  green  colour  in  the' arms  of 
sovereign  princes. 

VEKA'CITV,  s.lrernnti,  Fr.  from  verax,  Lat.]  truth; 
consistency  of  wortfs  with  facts;  or  consistency  of  deeds 
with  words. 

yi'HlB,  3.  \  vet-be,  Fr.  verlmm,  Lat. J  a  part  of  speech  signi* 
fying  existence,  with  action  or  passion. 

\'li'UBAL,  a.  \l'r.  verbalis,  fiom  verhum,  a  word,  Lat.j 
spoken,  opposed  to  written  ;  oral;  consisting  only  in  words; 
literal,  or  having  word  for  word. 

VERB.\'L1TY,  s.  mere  bare  words. 

VERBA'TIM.flf/.  [Lat.]  word  for  word. 

To  V  KHBERArii,  v.  a.  [veriiero,  Lat.]  to  beat  or  strike. 

VEIlBEPtA'TION,  s.  \  verberatio,  Lat.  reibeyution,  Er.j 
the  act  of  beating  or  striking  ;  blows;  beating. 

VERBOS  E,  a.  \vcrhosiis,  from  verbuvi,  a  word,  Lat.J  abound- 
ing or  tedious  with  words;  prolix;  wordy. 

VEKBO'SITY,  J.  [f*rio«<t,  Fr.J  exuberance  of  words; 
much  prattle. 

VE'RDANT,  n.  [rcridans,  Lat.J  green. 

VE'RDEGREASE,  or  VERDEGRISE,  t.  [vert  de  gris, 
Fr.]  a  green  poisonous  substance  made  of  the  rust  of  copper 
or  brass,  used  by  painters  as  a  green  colour. 

VEHDI'i'LLO,  s.  a  touchstone  for  trving  metals. 

VE'RDERER,  or  VE'RDEROR,  s.  Iverdier,  Fr.]  a  judi- 
cial officer  of  the  king's  forest. 

VE'RDICT,  t.  [from  vei-mn,  true,  and  dictum,  a  word, 
Lat.]  the  determination  of  a  jury  on  any  cause;  a  decision; 
judgment;  opinion. 

VE'RDITER,  s.  chalk  made  green. 

VE'RDURE,  s.  [rerdure,  Fr.]  green  colour. 

V  E'RECUND,  a.  [vercnmdiis,  Lat.]  modest ;  bashful. 

VERGE,  s.  [verge,  Fr.  vergn,  Lat.]  a  rod,  or  something  in 
that  form,  carried  before  a  person  in  office.  The  brink, 
edge,  or  utmost  border  ;  from  vergo,  Lat.  In  la\V,  the  com- 
pass about  the  king's  court,  bounding  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
lord's  steward,  and  the  coroner  of  the  king's  house. 

To  VERGE,  V.  n.  \vergo,  Lat.]  to  tend  or  bend  dowp* 
wards,  used  \i\ihlouards, 

VERGER,*,  a  tipstaff  to  a  judge;  an  officer  who  carries 
a  rod  tipt  w  itii  silver  before  a  bishop,  a  dean,  &c. 

VERl'DIC.^L,  a.  [from  verus,  true,  and  dico,  to  speak, 
Lat.]  speakingtruth. 

To  VERl'FICATE,  r.o.  [from  wn«,  true,  and /acio,  to 
make,  Lat.]  to  prove  a  thing  to  be  true. 

VERUTCA'TION,  s.  \ri.rijicatwn,  Fr.]  the  act  of  proving 
a  thing,  or  making  good  an  assertion. 

VE'RI  FIER,  s.  one  w  ho  assures  a  thing  to  be  true. 

To  VE'RIFY,  V.  n.  [verifier,  Fr.]  to  prove  true,  or  justify. 

VI'/RILY,  nd.  in  truth;  indeed;    assuredly  ;  certainly. 

VERISIMILAR,  or  VERISI'MILOUS,  a.  [from  verw; 
true,  and  similis.  like,  Lat.J  probable ;  likely.  "  Verisimiloui 
— reasons."     Wfiilr. 

VERlSIMl'Llf UDE,  or  VERISIMI'LITY, *.[from verut. 
true,  and  simi/is,  like,  Lat.]  probability  ;  likelihood ;  re- 
semblance of  truth. 

VERITY,  s.  [vrriti,  Fr.  Veritas,  from  verus,  true,  Lat.] 
truth  ;  consonance  to  the  reality  of  things. 

VE'RJ  UICE,  *.  [verjui,  Fr.]  the  juice  of  untipe  grapes,  w 
crab  apples. 
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VRR^IfCEI.LT,  »•  rital-]  'ong  slender  pieces,  like  small 
worms,  niadi.'  with  flour,  eggs,  chees.e,  sugar,  and  saifron, 
and  used  in  soiips. 

VCRMICULAIl,  a.  [from  rnmis,  a  worm,  Lat.]  aclins; 
like  a  worm ;  continued  from  one  part  of  tbe  body  to  tbe 
other. 

VERMI'CULATF.E),  a.  \vrrmieuhtiis,  from  rrnnis,  a 
worm,  Lat.]  inlaid  ;  wrought  with  chequer-work,  or  pieces 
of  various  colours. 

VERMICUL.\TION,  /.  [from  vermis,  a  worm,  Lat.]  the 
breeding  worms.  Continuation  of  motion  from  one  part 
to  another.  In  physic,  a  griping  of  the  guts  uccasioued  by 
worms. 

VE'llMirULE,  ».  [vermicttlus,  from  vermis,  a  worm,  Lat.] 
a  little  worm. 

VERMICULOUS,  «.  [vermieulosus,  from  veimit,  a  worm, 
Lat.]  full  of  grubs. 

VERMIFORM,  a.  [from  vermis,  a  worm,  and  forma,  form, 
Laf.t  shaped  like  a  worm. 

VE'KMIFUOE,  s.  [from  vcrmif,  a  worm,  and  fugia,  to 
flee,  Lat.]  a  medicine  that  destroys  or  expels  worms. 

VEIIMI'LION,  *.  \vermiUon,  Fr.]  a  lively,  brisk,  red 
colour.  • 

VEIIMIN,  s.  \vermine,  from  vermis,  a  worm,  Lat.]  a  col- 
lective name  including  all  kinds  of  little  animals  or  insects 
which  are  hurtful  or  troublesome  to  men,  beasts,  frnits,  &c. 
as  worms,  flies,  lice,  fleas,  caterpillars,  rats,  mice,  ^c. 

VERMl'PAROUS,  o.  [from  vermis,  a  worm,  and  pario,  to 
bring  forth,  Lat.]  breeding  vermin. 

VERMI'VOROUS,  «.  [from  vermis,  a  worm,  and  voro, 
to  devour,  LatJ  devouring  or  feeding  on  worms. 

VERMONT,  one  of  the  United  States  of  America.  It  is 
seated  in  tbe  back  settlements.  The  inhabitants  and 
formersof  this  state  were  emigrants  from  New  Hampshire 
and  New  York.  Vermont  was  erected  into  a  state  in  April 
1782. 

VERNA'CULAR,  a.  [vernandus,  from  veriia,  a  slave  born 
in  the  house,  Lat.]  of  one's  own  country  ;  natural  ;    native. 

VE'RNAL,  a.lrcniH*,  fromrtr,  the  spring,  Laf.J  belonging 
to  the  spring.  Vernal  equinox,  in  astronomy,  is  the  time 
when  the  sun  crosses  the  equinoctial  line  in  the  spring,  about 
the  21st  of  March,  making  the  nights  and  d.iys  of  an  equal 
Jengih. 

VE'RNALGRASS,  *.  in  botany,  a  species  of  anthoxan- 
tlinm.     It  goes  also  by  the  name  of  spring-grass. 

VERNI'LITY,  s.  Ttcnii/iVaj,  from  xema,  a  slave  born  in 
tlie  house,  Lat.|  servile  flattering  behaviour. 

VERO'NA,  a  larj;e,  ant-  nt,  and  famous  town  of  Italy, 
in  the  republic  of  Venice,  and  capital  of  the  Veronese, 
with  an  academy.  The  streets  are  neither  clean  nor 
straight;  but  there  is  a  handsome  place  called  the  Piazza- 
d'Arnii,  in  which  is  a  marble  statue,  representing  the  re- 
nublic  of  Venice.  The  bishop  and  governor  of  the  town 
liave  superb  palaces,  but  not  so  magnificent  as  that  of  the 
count  Maflci.  The  townhouse  and  the  opera-house  are  fine 
buildings  ;  but  the  most  remarkable  structure  in  this  city 
istlieantient  amphitheatre  built  by  the  Romans,  in  which 
there  are  44  rows  of  seats,  or  benches,  of  white  marble, 
which  will  conveniently  hold  about  26,000  persons.  It  is 
seated  on  the  river  Adige,  on  which  they  transport  merchan- 
dise to  Venice.  This  river  divides  it  into  two  parts,  which 
communicate  by  two  handsome  bridges.  It  is  17  miles 
N.  E.  of  Mantua,  and  62  S.  W.  of  Venice.  Lat.  45.  2e.  N. 
Ion.  n.  24.  E. 

VERO'NICA,/.  aportrait  of  the  face  of  our  Saviour  on 
a  handkerchief. 

VE'RREL,  FETIRULE,  /.  a  ferrule  ;  a  little  brass,  or 
won  ring,  fixed  round  the  end  of  a  cane,  or  handle  of  a  tool. 

VER'SAI'LLES,  a  town  in  the  drpt.  of  Seine  and  Oise, 
12  miles  S.  VV.  of  Paris.  Louis  XIV.  built  a  magnificent 
palace  here,  which  was  the  usual  residence  of  the  kings  of 
France.  The  gardens,  with  the  park,  are  5  miles  in  circum- 
fcrence,  and  surrounded  by  walls. 

VE'RSATILE,  a.  |_froin  verso,  to  turn  often,  Lat.]  change- 


able •  variable  ;  mutable ;  easily  applied  to  a  new  task; 
that  may  bt  turned  round. 

V1;RS  K,  s.  [vers,  Fr.  versvs,  from  verto,  to  turn,  Lat.]  a 
line  consisting  of  a  certain  succession  of  sounds,  and  a 
number  of  syllables.  A  section,  or  a  paragraph  of  a  book, 
from  verset,  Fr.  poetry. 

To  be  VE'RSEO,  v.  b.  [from  vertor,  Lat.]  to  be  skilled  in, 
or  acquainted  with. 


and ./flcio,  to  make,  Lat.]  to  make  verses.    Actively,  to  relate 
in  verse. 

VE'RSION,  {virshori)s.  [Fr.  vertio,  from  verto,  to  turti; 
Lat.l  change  ;  translation;  change  of  direction. 

VERT,  s.  [veri,  Fr.]  any  thing  that  bears  a  green  leaf. 
In  heraldry,  a  green  colour. 

,", yiVRTEBRAL,  a.  [from  vertebra,  Lat.]  relating  to  the 
joints  of  the  spine. 

ViyRTEBRE,  *.  \vertehra,  Lat.  in  the  plural  vertehrx]  a 
.ioiiit  in  tile  spine.  Used  in  the  plural  for  the  backbone,  con- 
sisting of '24  pieces. 

VERTEX,  s.  fLat.j  the  zenith  or  point  over  the  head  ; 
the  top  of  any  thing. 

\K'IITIC.\L,  a.  [vertical,  Fr.]  placed  in  the  zenith,  or 
over  the  head  ;  placed  perpendicular  to  the  horizon. 

VF/RTICALLY,«rf.  in  the  zenitli. 

VERTICI'LLATE,  a.  [terticillutus,  from  terlo,  to  turn, 
Lat.]  in  botany,  an  epithet  given  to  those  plants,  whose 
flowers  are  intermixed  with  small  leaves,  growing  in  a  kind 
of  w  horls  about  the  Joints  of  the  stalks. 

VERTICITY,  i.  [from  verto,  to  turn,  Lat]  rotation;  cir- 
cumvolution ;  power  of  turning. 

VKRTrGINOUS,  a.  [vertiginosHS,  from  verto,  to  turn,  Lat.] 
giddy  :    rotatory. 

VE'RTIGO,  i.  [Lat.]  giddiness,  or  a  disease  wherein  ob- 
jects, though  fixed,  appear  to  turn  round,  attended  with  a 
fear  of  falling,  and  dimness  of  sight ;  a  dizziness. 

VE'RVAIN,  s.  [vcrvcine,  Fr.  verbena,  Lat]  a  plaiit  called 
also  sinipler's  joy. 

VE'RY,  a.  I  tecoy  or  verai,  Fr.  verut,  lM.\  true  ;  real ;  the 
same,  or  identical.  If  is  used  to  denote  things  emphatically, 
or  eminently  ;  as,  "In  a  seeing  age  the  vertj  knowledge  of 
former  times  passes  but  for  ignorance  in  a  better  dress." 
South.     Adverbially,  in  a  great  degree. 

VE'SIC.'V,  s.  [Lat.l  in  anatomy,  a  bladder  ;  any  membra- 
nous subsfa'ce  in  which  a  fluid  is  contained. 

To  VK'SICATE,  V.  a.  [iiom  vesica,  a  blister,  Lat.J  to 
blister. 

VESICATORY,  t.  [from  vesica,  a  blister,  Lat.J  a  medicine 
which  raises  blisters  in  the  skin. 

VE'SICLE,  ivesikl)  s.  [from  vesica,  a  blister,  Lat.]  a  little 

bl:iddrr. 

VE'SPKR,  s.  [Lat.J  the  evening  star ;  the  evening. 

VE'SPERS,  s.  [from  vesper,  Lat.J  in  the  Roman  church, 
evening  prayers. 

VESPERTl'LIO,  s.  a  name  of  the  bat,  as  it  appears  only 
in  the  evening. 

VE'SSEL,  s.  \vssseHe,  Fr.  |  any  thing  in  which  liquors,  or 
other  things,  are  put ;  a  part  of  an  animal  body  which  con- 
tains any  particular  fluid  ;  any  vehicle  by  which  things  are- 
conveved  on  the  water. 

VE'SSETS,.t.  a  kind  of  cloth. 

VESSrCNON,  *.  among  horsemen,  a  windgall  or  soft 
swelling  on  the  inside  and  outside  of  a  horse's  hoof. 

VE.ST,  s.  \veste,  Fr.  vestis,  Lat.  |  a  garment. 

To  VEST,  V.  a.  \vestio,  Lat.]  to  ores*;  to  make  possessor 
of;  to  put  into  possession. 

VE'STAL,  f.  [from  testalis,  Lat.]  a  virgin  consecrated  to. 
Vesta.     Figuratively,  a  pure  virgin. 

VESTIBULE,  s.  [vestibulum,  Lat.]  the  porch  or  firsi  eur 
trauce  of  a  house.. 
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VE'STIGE,  i.  \i-esti^,  Ft.  vestigium,  Lat.]  a  footstep  or 
mark  by  vvliicl)  any  thiiij;  may  be  traced. 

^M'STM  liNl',  s.  [vesiimentum,  Lat.]  a  garment. 

Vt^'STRY,  s.  \i^estiaire,  Fr.  Vestiariam,  Lat.]  a  room  in  a 
'cliurch,  wlicrein  a  minister  puts  on  bis  surplice,  or  stays 
till  it  is  lime  to  perform  bis  function  ;  an  assembly  of  tlie 
beads  oPthe  parish.  Vestry  Clerk  is  an  otKcer  who  keeps  the 
accounts  of  ilie  parish. 

VE'STURE,  i.  [yeslura,  Ital.J  a  garment  or  robe  ;  dress. 

A'ESU  V^IUS,  a  larjje  volcano  of  Naples,  in  Italy.  Seven 
er  ei^bt  dreadful  eruptions  are  reckoned  to  have  happened 
bffore  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  about  14  since  his  time, 
which  have  done  considerable  damajje  to  the  adjacent  coun- 
try, besides  the  dreadful  <*artlu|uakes  occasioned  by  its  sub- 
terraneous fires.  The  last  eruption  took  place  in  1805,  in 
vbicli  it  is  said  20,000  persons  perished.  It  is  7  miles  S.  E. 
of  Naples.    Lat.  40.  52.  N.  Ion.  14.  30.  E. 

VETCH,  s.  \yicitt,  Lat.]  chick-peas  ;  a  kind  of  pulse  ; 
tari's. 

VETCIICAP,  s.  among  botanists,  a  kind  of  thong:. 

VETCHY,  a.  made  of  vetches  ;    abounding  in   velches. 

VETERAN,  a.  \vcteranus,  fronr  vetus,  old,  Lat.]  long  prac- 
tised in  war ;  long  experienced. 

VETERAN,  s.  \veleranuf,  from  vetm,  old,  Lat.]  an  old 
'  IBoldier ;  one  long  experienced  or  practised  in  any  thing. 

VETERI'NARY,  «.  a  name  applied  to  medicines  aiinii- 
*iistered  in  diseases  of  ca  Me. 

To  VEX,  V.  a.  \yexo,  Lat.]  to  make  uneasy  or  angry ;  to 
torment ;  to  harass  ;  to  disturb. 

VEXATION,  s.  [t'r,  from  vcxo,  to  vex,  Lat.]  the  act  of 
troubling,  or  state  of  being  troubled  ;  the  cause  of  trouble  or 
*inpasincss. 

VEXATIOUS,  a.  afllicfivc  ;  troublesome;  teasing. 

VEXATIOUSLY,  ad.  troublesomcly  ;  uneasily. 

VEXATIOUSNE.SS,  s.  troublesomeiiess ;  uueasiiies.s. 

VE'XEIl,  s.  one  who  vexes. 

U'FFCULME,  a  town  of  Devonshire,  6  miles  S.  W.  o. 
Weliingloji,  with  a  market  on  Wednesday. 

U6TINESS,  s.  deformity  ;  ibc  quality  of  being  disagree- 
abJe  to  the  sight,  or  void  of  beaut>  ;  moral  depravity. 

U'GLY,  a.  deformed  ;  offensive  to  the  sight ;  void  Oi 
}>eauty. 

Vl'AL,  s.  [phiale,  GrJ  a  small  bottle. 

VI'AND,  s.  \viaiifle,  Fr.]  food  ;  meat  dressed. 

VIATKA,a  town  of  Russia, capital  of  agovernnientof  tlie 
same  name,  seated  on  the  river  Vialka,  100  miles  N.  of 
<;asan.  Lat. 57.  25.  N.  Ion.  54.  1.5. E. 

VIATICUM,  *.  [Lat.J  provisions  for  a  journey.  In  llie 
Romish  church,  the  last  office  performed  to  tit  a  person  for 
death. 

To  VI'BRATE,  v.  a.  \tihro,  Lat.]  to  brandish,  or  move 
to  and  fro  with  a  quick  motion;  to  make  to  quiver.  Neu- 
terly,  to  play  up  and  down,  or  to  and  fro,  alternately  ;  to 
quiver;  to  swing. 

VIBRATION,  s.  \vihration,  Fr.l  the  act  of  moving  to  and 
fro,  or  upwards  and  downwards,  alteinately. 

VrCA_R,  s.  \yicaire,  Fr.  from  vix,  the  turn  or  place  of  ano- 
ther, I^t.jone  who  possesses  an  appropriated  or  impropri- 
ated benefice  :  one  who  performs  the  dufv  of  another. 

VrCAR.'^GE',  J.  the  cure  or  benefice  of  a  vicar. 

VICA'RIOUS,  a.  [vkariiui,  from  vix,  the  turn  or  place  of 
another,  Lat.  I  deputed  ;  delegated  ;  acting  by  commission. 

VI'CARSHIP,  s.  the  office  of  a  vicar. 

VICH,  s.\yice,  Fr.  vitium,  Lat.]  an  action  contrary  to  the 
Jaws  of  virtue.;  ^  fault;  the  fool,  or  punchinello  of  old 
shows.  A  kind  of  small  iron  press  used  in  holding  any  thing 
fast,  and  moving  by  screws,  from  mjis,  Belg.  Gripe  ;  grasp. 
Vice,  in  composition,  is  derived  from  the  Latin,  and  signifies 
■one  who  acts  instead  of  a  superior,  or  is  the  second  in  com. 
jnand  ;  as,  Viee  ChancMcrr,  one  who  governs  an  UJMversity 
«nder  the  chancellor. 

VICEUE'KENT,  s.  a  deputy  ;  a  lieutenant. 

VrCBNARY,  a.  [from  viceni, 
tweujy. 


VICETSfZY,  a  large  and  flourishing  town  of  Italy,  in  th« 
republic  of  Venice,  and  capital  of  Vicentino,  with  a  bishop's 
see.  It  is  adorned  with  several  palaces,  and  has  a  fina 
square,  with  piazzas  under  the  houses.  There  are  several 
other  squares,  and  fine  church  houses.  It  is,  in  general, 
an  agreeable  place.  There  is  an  academy,  whose  member* 
meet  in  the  Olympic  theatre,  a  masterpiece  of  workman- 
ship  by  Falladio.  It  is  seated  between  the  livers  Bachig- 
lione  and  Rerone,  and  two  mountains,  in  a  fertile  plain, 
13  miles  N.  W.  of  Padua,  31  W.  of  Venice,  and  135  N.  of 
Rome.     Lat.  45.  26.  N.  Ion.  11.  43.  E. 

yrCEROY,  s.  \viceroi,  Fr.  ]  one  who  governs  in  place  of 
a  king  with  regal  HUlhority. 

yiCERO  YALTY,  s.  the  dignity  of  a  viceroy. 

VICl'N  IT Y,  ^.  [i(fmi«as,  from  vicinus,  near,  Lat.]  near- 
ness ;  neighbourhood. 

VICIOUS,  (ii«/iitfw)  a.  committing  actions  contrary  to 
virtue  ;  addicted  to  vice. 

VrCIOUSNESS,  (;iiciousness)  s.  wickedness;  faultiness. 

VICISSITUDE,  s.  f Fr.  vidssitmlo,  from  vicissim,  by  turns, 
Lat.]  regular  change,  wherein  things  return  in  succession; 
revolution. 

Vl'CTIM,  s.  \victime,  Fr.  victima,  Lat.]  a  sacrifice  ;  some- 
thing slain  in  sacrihce  ;  sonutliing destroyed. 

VrCTOR,  s.  I  Lai.  It  is  observed  that  this  word  is  gene- 
rally followed  by  over,  or  at,  and  rarely  by  of\  a  conqueror  ; 
one  who  gains  the  advantage  in  any  contest. 

VICTORIOUS,  fl.  [yictorieiix,  Fr.]  having  obtained 
conquest,  or  the  advantage ;  producitvg  or  betokening 
coni^uesf. 

VICTORIOUSLY,  ad.  successfully  ;  triumphantly, 

VICTOIIIOUSNESS,  *.  the  state  or  quality  of  being  vic- 
torious. 

VICTORY', s.  Yvictoria,  from  vinco,  to  conquer,  Lat.} con- 
quest ;  success  in  any  contest  ;  triumph. 


VI'CTRESS.  s.  a  female  who  conquers. 
To  VrCTUAL,  (iW)  V.  a.  to  furnish  wit 


twenty,  Lat.]  belonging  to 
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■ij'?'/^4>n  'Vt^^'  ^"''^  *■  "•  '°  furnish  with  provisions. 

VI CI  UALS,  {yUlz)s.  [victuailles,  Fr.J  meat;  food:  sus- 
tenance. 

VICTUALLER,  (titkr)  s.  a  publican;  one  who  fur- 
nishes or  provides  provisions ;  a  ship  that  carries  provision* 
for  a  fleet. 

VI  CL'GNA,  s.  in  zoology,  a  kind  of  camel  sheep,  founa 
in  South  America. 

yi'DAME,  s,  in  France,  the  judge  of  a  bishop's  secular 
lurisdiction. 

VIDE  LICET,  rtr/.fLat.]  to  wit-  that  is;  usually  written 
contracteilly  thus,  »i;>. 

VI  DU'ITY,  s.  [vidiiitas,  from  vidiin,  a  widow,  Lat.  |  widow- 
hood ;  the  slate  of  a  woman  who  has  buried  her  husband. 

To  VIE,*,  a. (the  etymology  uncertain)  to  show  or  prac- 
tise in  opposition  or  competition.  Neuterly,  to  contest  for 
superiority.    To  emulate,  followed  bv  «-iM. 

VIENNA,  the  capital  of  the  circle  of  Austria,  in  Ger- 
many, and  of  the  whole  Austrian  empire,  where  the  emperor 
resides.  The  city  itself  is  not  large,  and  contains  about 
60,000  inhabitants,  being  limited  by  a  very  strong  fortifica- 
tion ;  but  the  suburbs  and  town  together  are  said  to  contain 
above  ,300,000.  The  streets,  in  general,  are  narrow,  and  in 
part  crooked,  and  the  houses  built  high  ;  but  some  of  the 
pul)lic  buildings  are  magnificent.  No  houses  without  the 
walls  are  allowed  to  be  built  nearer  the  glacis  than  600 
yards;  so  that  there  is  a  circular  field  of  that*  breadth  all 
round  the  town,  wliieh  has  a  beautiful  and  salutary  effect. 
Vienna  contains  50  churches  or  chapels,  and  21  convents. 
Provisions  are  brought  here  in  great  plenty  and  variety. 
Here  is  a  sort  of  baroour  on  the  Danube,  where  there  are 
magazines  of  naval  stores  ;  and  ships  have  been  fitted  out  to 
serve  on  that  river  as;ainst  the  Turks.  The  manufactures  of 
this  city  are  numerous,  and  the  trade  extensive.  Vienna  is 
seated  at  the  place  where  the  river  Vien  falls  into  the  Da- 
nube. This  capital  was  twice  ineffectually  besieged  by  the 
Turks,  viz.  in  1589  and  1683,  in  which  latter  year  the  siege 
was  raised    by  John  Sobieski,  the  king  of  Poland,  who 
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♦ofnllv  defeated  tlie  Turkish  army  before  the  walls  of  this 
viace";  but  in  the  present  century,  il  lias  been  twice  taken  by 
tile  French  ;  first,  on  Nov.  12,  1806,  witiiout  opposition  ;  and 
rt.n-ain  ou  May  13,  1809,  after  a  short  resistance.  Latitude 
of  the  observatory  of  Vienna  48"  la'  30"  >'.  Ion.  IG"  21'  64" 
£.  from  Greenwich. 

VIKNNE,  a  very  antient  and  considerable  city  in  the 
«lept.  of  Isere.  It'is  seated  on  the  lelt  banitof  the  Rhone, 
over  wliich  it  had  formerly  a  fi"od  brid^'e,  of  which  only 
gome  piers  remain,  that  render  the  navi','atioii  dangerous. 
Its  commerce  consists  in  wines,  silk,  and  cutlery,  which 
last  is  highly  esteemed.  Near  Vienne,  on  the  hanks  of  the 
Rhone,  are  produced  the  excellent  wines  of  Cote-ltotie,  in  a 
•oil  where  tlie  grace,  as  the  name  imports,  is  almost  parched 
up  by  the  siiu ;  and,  a  little  further,  to  the  left,  are  grown 
the  famous  hermitage  wines,  so  called,  because  a  iierniit 
had  his  grotto  there.  Vienne  is  15  miles  S.  of  Lyons,  and 
265  S.  E.  of  Paris.    Lat.  1^.  31.  N.  Ion.  4.  .05.  E. 

To  VIEW,  {veu')v.  a.  [from  ven,  Fr.j  to  survey,  or  look 
on  by  way  of  examination  or  curiosity  ;  to  look  at ;  to 
see. 

VIEW,  (tew)  t.  a  prospect ;  sight ;  survey  ;  the  reach  of 
sight ;  appearance  or  show  ;  exhibition,  or  display  to  the 
mind;  intention  or  design;  prospect  of  interest.  Synon. 
View  and  prospect,  in  my  opmion,  dirt'er  in  this ;  that  the 
former  implies  a  sight  more  extensive  than  the  latter. 

Vl'GIL,  *.  \vieple,  Fr.  vigilia,  Lat.]  a  watch,  or  devotion 
paid  to  saints  while  other  persons  are  generally  at  rest ;  the 
fast  kept  before  a  hulidav. 

Vl'GlL.'VNCE,  or  VIGILANCY,  s.  [Fr.  from  vigilo,  to 
watch,  Lat.J  forbearance  of  sleep  ;  watchfulness. 

VI'GILANT,  o.  [Fr.  from  vigilo,  to  watch,  Lat.T  watch- 
ful ;  circumspect ;  attentive. 

VI'GILAi\TLY,«i/.  watchfullv ;  circumspectly. 

VIGNETTE,  s.  [Kr.J  the  flourish  or  ornament  placed  at 
the  begiiHiing  of  a  book,  preface,  or  dedication,  usually 
printed  upon  the  sheet  after  the  letterpress  has  been  work- 
ed otf. 

VI'GO,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Galicia,  with  a  good  harbour, 
seated  on  the  Atlantic  ocean,  12  railcs  N.  N.  W.  of  Tay, 
and  200  W.  N.  W.  of  ftladrid.  Lat.  42.  13.  N.  Ion.  8. 
33.  W. 

VI'GOROUS,  rt.  [vis^m-eiir,  Fr.  from  vigeo,  to  be  strong, 
Laf.]  full  of  strength  and  life;  stout;  lively;  strong; 
energetic. 

Vr(50R0(JSLY,  (7(7.  forcibly ;  without  weakness. 

VIGOHOUSNESS,  s.  force  ;  strength. 

VrCiOUR,  s.  [from  vigeo,  to  be  strong,  Lat.]  strength, 
force,  or  power  of  body  or  mind  ;  energy. 

VII.E,  0.  [ril  Fr.  rilis,  Lat.]  base  ;  mean  ;  despicable; 
wicked;  sordid  ;  worthless.  Synon.  Uselessiiess,  and  lit- 
tle or  no  value,  make  a  thing  vile.  Defect  and  loss  •f  me- 
rit, render  it  bad.  A  vile  man  is  contemptible  ;  a  bad  roan 
is  condemnable.  In  speaking  of  useful  things,  as  stuffs, 
linen,  Ac.  the  word  r?7<!  rises  on  that  of  bad. 

VILELY,  (1(7.  basely  ;  meanly;  shamefully. 

VI'L  K.\  ESS,  i.  meanness;  baseness;  wickedness. 

To  Vl'LlFY,  V.  a.  to  debase ;  to  defame,  or  endeavour  to 
make  contemptible. 

VI LL,  s.  [ville,  Fr.  villa,  Lat.]  a  village,  or  a  small  collec- 
tion oT  houses.     Little  in  use. 

Vl'LLA,  *.  ILat.]  a  country  seat. 

V1LL.\GE, «.  [rinagr,  Fr.]  a  small  collection  of  houses 
in  the  country,  less  than  a  town. 
/  VrLLAGlTll,  s.  an  iuhahilant  of  a  village. 

VILLAIN,  s.  [vilain,  Pr.]  a  bondman,  or  servant ;  one 
«ho  holds  of  aiiother  by  base  tenure ;  a  wicked  and  base 
wretch. 

Vi'LLANAGK,  s.  the  state  of  a  villain;  base  servitude. 
Infamv  ;  bviseness. 

To  VI'I.LANIZE,  V.  a.  to  debase,  to  degrade,  to  defame. 

VI'LLANOUS,  n.  base;  vile  ;  wicked  ;  sorry  ;  used  some- 
times to  heighlen  the  ifiea  of  any  thing  low  :ind  base. 

VrLL.VNOLiSLY,(KZ.  wickedly  ;  basely. 
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VFLLANY,  *.  wrickedness ;  baseness  ;  depravity. 

VI'LLI,  f.  [Lat.J  in  anatomy,  are  the  same  as  fibres  ;  and 
in  botany,  small  hairs  like  the  grain  of  phish  or  shag,  with 
which,  as  a  kind  of  excrescence,  some  trees  do  abound. 

VTLLOUS,  a.  \ytllosua,  from  villiu,  hair,  Lat.]  rough; 
shaggy. 

VIMI'NEOUS,  a.  [from  vimen,  a  twig,  Lat.J  made  of 
twigs. 

VINCENT,  St.  one  of  the  Caribbee  islands,  in  America, 
about  20  miles  long,  and  as  much  broad.  It  was  ceded  to 
the  English  in  17C3.     Lat.  13.  10  N.  Ion.  01.  2(>.  W. 

VINCIBLE,  a.  \rincibilis,  from  viiico,  to  conquer,  Lat. j 
conquerable ;  that  may  be  overcome. 

VINCTURE,  *.  [yinetiD-a,  from  vincio,  to  biud,  Lat.]  a 
binding. 

Vl'NCULUM,  s.  [Lat.j  in  mathematics,  is  a  character 
in  form  of  a  line  or  stroke  drawn  over  a  factor,  divisor,  or 
dividend,  when  compounded  of  several  letters  or  quantities, 
to  connect  them,  and  shew  they  are  to  be  multiplied,  or  di^ 
vided,  &c.  together  by  the  other  term.  Thus  dx  a  -j-  fr— c, 
shews  that  (iisto  be  multiplied  into  a-^b—c. 

To  VINDICATE,  v. a.  \vindico,  Lat.J  to  justify  from  any 
charge  or  accusation  effectually  ;  to  revenge  ;  to  avenge. 

VINDICA'TION,  s.  [vindication,  Fr.  vindicntiu,  Lat.j  de- 
fence ;  apology  ;  justification ;  assertion. 

VINDICATIVE,  or  VlNDrC  TI VE,  a.  given  to  revenge ; 
revePijeful. 

VINDICATOR,  s.  one  who  justifies  from  a  charge  or 
accusation  ;  a  defender;  an  assertor. 

VINDI'CTIVENESS,  s.  rcvengefulness. 

VINE,  s.  \vitiea,  Lat.]  the  plant  which  bears  the  grape. 

VTN.EFRETTER.  s.  a  worm  that  eats  vine-leaves. 

VINEGAR,  i.  iyinaigre,  Fr.]  wiue  or  other  liquors 
grown  sour;  any  thing  sour. 

Vl'NEYAIlD,  s.  [wingeard,  Sax.]  a  ground  planted  with 
vines, 

VI'NOUS,  a.  [from  nnum,  wiue,  Lat.]  having  the  qualities 
of  or  resembling  wine. 

VI'NTAGE,  s.  the  season  for  making  wine ;  produce  of 
wine  for  the  year. 

VI'NTAGER,  s.  one  who  gathers  the  vintage. 

VTNTNER,  s.  [from  viuum,  wine,  Lat.]  one  who  sells 
wine;  a  tavern-keeper. 

VIOL,  i.  \violle,  Fr.  viola,  Ital.]  a  stringed  instrument  of 
music. 

VIOL  A'CEOUS,  a.  [viohceus,  Lat.]  resembling  violets. 

To  VIOLATE,  V.  a.  [violo,  Lat.]  to  injure  or  hurt;  to 
infringe;  to  break  any  thing  venerable  ;  to  injure  by  irreve- 
rence ;  to  ravish ;  to  deflower. 

VIOLATION,  s.  [violatio,  Lat.]  infringement,  or  injury 
of  something  sacred  ;  a  rape ;  the  act  of  delloweriiig. 

VIOLATOR,  s.  \violator,  Lat.]  one  who  infringes  or 
iniiires  something  sacred  ;  a  ravislier. 

Vi'OLENCE,*. [fio/ence,  Fr.fi'o/enfin,  Lat.]  force;  unjust 
application  of  strength;  assault;  murder;  vehemence; 
outrage ;  injury  ;  ravishment.  ' 

VrOLENT,  a.  [violent,  Fr.  vinlentus,  Lat.l  forcible  ;  act- 
ing with  force  or  great  strength  ;  produced  by  force  ;  not 
natural ;  not  voluntary  ;  murderous. 

Vl'OLENTLY,  atl.  forcibly  ;  vehemently. 

VIOLET,  s.  [violette,  Pr.]  a  plant  with  a  polypetalous 
anomalous  flower,  somewhat  resembling  the  butterfly-shaped 
flower ;  for  its  two  upper  netals  re.present  the  standard,  the 
two  side  ones  the  wings;  but  the  lower  one,  which  ends  in. 
a  tail,  resembles  the  iris.  Outof  theempalemeiit  ariseslha 
pointal,  which  becomes  a  three-corucred  fiiiit  opening  into 
three  parts,  and  full  of  roundish  seeds.  Tliere  are  nine  spe- 
cies, according  to  Miller. 

VrOL'ET,  a.  purple. 

VIOLIN,  I.  [violin,  Fr.J  a  fiddle;  a  musical  instrument 
well  kuown. 

VIOLONCE'LLO,  ».  [Ital.]  a  small  bass  violin,  half  the 
size  of  the  common  bass  viohii,  and  its  strings  Iwlf  as  thick, 
and  half  as  long. 
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VI'PER,  #.  \ripeie,  Fr.  fipe.ra,  Lat.]  a  poisonous  replile  of 
the  serfieiil  kind;  any  thing  iiiiscliicvoiis. 

VI'PKUOUS,  «.  [vipereita^  Lat.|  Ijelon^iiip  to  a  viper. 

VI'E^ERCiRASS,  s.  a  plant,  called  also  viper's  l)u;;l()ss. 

VIIlACiO,  f.  [Lat.J  a  female  warrior ;  a  uiasculiiie  wo- 
Bian. 

VIRRLAY,  *.  [virelni/,  or  virelai,  Fr.]  a  sort  of  little  aii- 
tient  I'Veiicli  poem,  that  consisted  only  of  tuo  rhymes  and 
short  verses,  with  stops. 

VMll'^M',  t.  [vircits,  Lat.]  green  ;  not  faded. 

VIllGB,  s.  [rirg-a,  Lat. J  a  dean's  mace. 

Vl'RGIN,  J.  [virgo,  Lat.]  a  maid  ;  a  woman  who  has  had 
no  carnal  commerce  with  man  ;  any  thing  not  used  or  soiled. 
A  sign  of  the  zodiac,  which  the  sun  enters  in  August. 

Vl'RGIN,  a.  maidenly  ;  belonging  to  a  virgin. 

VI'RGINAL,  s.  (generally  Used  in  the  plural)  a  musical 
instrument,  so  called  because  used  by  young  ladies. 

VIRGI'NIA,  one  of  the  United  States  of  iNoilh  America, 
bounde(.i  on  the  S.  by  North  Carolina;  on  the  W.  by  Ken- 
tucky ;  on  the  N.  W.  by  the  Ohio;  on  the  N.  by  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Maryland  ;  and  on  the  E.  by  Maryland,  the  Chc- 
sapeak,  and  the  Atlantic.  It  is  about  300  luiles  from  E.  to 
W.  and  180  from  N.  to  S.  The  pricipal  rivers  are  James, 
York,  Rappahannoc,  I'otomac,  Roanoke,  and  Kanhaway 
Great  and  Little,  all  which  are  full  of  convenient  and  safe 
hat  hours.  The  richest  lands  lie  near  the  branches  of  the  ri- 
vers, and  abound  with  various  sorts  of  timber,  surprisingly 
larM.  The  principal  produce  of  Virginia  is  tobacco,  wheat, 
and  Indian  corn  ;  but  the  culture  of  tobacco  has  much  de- 
clined of  late,  in  favour  of  that  of  wheat.  Virginia  i«  di- 
vided into  82  counties,  and  has  but  few  towns  of  conse- 
quence ;  the  principal  are  Williamsburgh,  Norfolk,  Alex- 
andria, and  Richmond.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is  about 
800,000.  They  have  manufactures  of  cloth,  iron,  and  lead ; 
but  agriculture  is  the  principal  employment. 

VIRGINITY,  s.  ^virginite,  Fr.  virginitns,  from  tiiVg-o  ,]  a 
virgin,  Lat.Jthe  state  of  a  woman  that  has  not  known  man 

VIRl'Dl'TY,  s.  [from  viridis,  green,  Lat.]  greenness. 

VI'RILE,  (I.  [viiil,  Fr.  virilis,  from  vit;  a  man,  Lat.]  be- 
longing to,  or  becoming  a  man. 

VIRILITY,  s.  [viriliti,  Fr. tiiilitat,  from  vir,a  man,  Lat.] 
manhood:  power  of  procreation. 

VI'RTUAL,  a.  [virtiiel,  Fr.J  having  the  efficacy,  though 
not  the  sensible  or  material  part. 

VIRTUALLY,  ad.  in  effect,  though  not  materially. 

VI'RTUE,  *.  [virtus,  Lat.]  a  habit  of  acting  agreeable 
to  the  rules  of  morality,  which  improves  and  periects  the 
possessor;  moral  goodness;  moral  excellence ;  a  medicinal 
quality  or  efficacy  ;  power;  excellence;  the  third  order  of 
angels  in  the  celestial  hierarchy.  Cardinal  Virtues,  among 
moralists,  are  prudence,  temperance,  justice,  and  fortitude. 

VI'RTUELESS.  a.  wanting  virtue  ;  deprived  of  virtue; 
not  having  efficacy. 

VIRTUO'SO,  s.  [Ital.Jaman  skilled  in  antique  and  natu- 
ral cariosities,  painting,  statuary,  and  architecture;  a  per- 
son employed  in  quaint  and  curious,  rather  than  useful 
studies. 

VI'RTUOUS,  a.  [virtuosus,^  from  virtus,  virtue,  Lat.] 
morally  good  ;  chaste  ;  efficacious  ;  having  medicinal 
q'ualities. 

VI'RTUOUSLY,  oA  in  a  virtuous  manner ;  according  to 
the  rules  of  virtue. 

Vl'RTUOUSNESS,  *.  the  state  or  character  of  being  vir- 
tuous. 

VI'RULENCE,  or  VI'RULENCY.i.acriiBony  of  temper: 
malignity  ;  bitterness  ;  mental  poison. 

yi'RULENT,  a.  [virulentits,    from  virus,    poison,  Lat.] 
poisonous  ;  venomous.    Foisoived  in  mind  ;   bitter  ;   ma- 
Bgnant. 
^I'RULErNTLY,  ad.  malignantly  ;  with  bitterness. 

VrSAGE,  {vUage)  t.  [visage,  Fr.]  the  countenance,  face, 
•r  look. 

VISCERA,  I.  [Lat.]  the  entrails  or  bowels. 
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VT'SCERAL,  or  VI'SCEROUS,    a.    belonging  to    th« 

bowels. 

To  VISCERATE,  ti.  «.  [from  viscera,  the  bowels,  Lat.]  to 
embowel,  to  lake  out  the  bowels. 

VISCID,  a.  (i/.vriV/iij,  I, at.)  glutinous  :  tenacious. 

VlSCIDlTV.or  VlSCO'.SrrV,  f.  [riicosiic,  Fr.jclammi- 
ne«s  ;  a  gluisli  or  slicking  quality  ;  tjlulinousucs.^ ;  tenacity; 
ripcncbs  ;  glutinous  .substance. 

VrSiJOUNT,  (v'tcointt)  4.  \vicomte,  Fr.J  an  order  or  dig- 
nity next  to  an  earl :  it  was  an  aiitient  title  {i-iz.  shcriti,) 
but  a  modern  one  as  a  dignity,  being  never  i\ic4itioiicd  as 
such  before  the  reign  of  Henry  V'l. 

VISCOUNTESS,  {vicowtiess)  s.  the  wife  of  a  viscount. 

VI SCOUS,  a.  \viscosus,  Lat.]  sticky  ;  glutinous  ;  tenar 
cious. 

VlSHNEI-VOLOTCnOK,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  govern- 
mentofTver.  It  is  seated  on  the  river  Zna,  and  is  one  of 
the  imperial  villages  enfranchised  by  the  late  empress.  It 
is  remarkable  for  its  canal,  which,  by  uniting  the  Tverlza 
and  the  Masta,  connects  the  inland  navigation  between 
the  Caspian  and  the  Baltic.  The  inhabitants,  raised  from 
the  situation  of  slaves  to  that  of  freemen,  seem  to  have 
shaken  ofl' their  former  indolence,  and  to  be  awakened  to 
a  sense  of  their  commercial  advantages.  The  town  is  di- 
vided into  regular  streets.  All  the  buildings  are  of  wood, 
except  the  court  of  justice  erected  at  the  charge  of  the  em- 
press,  and  a  few  brick  houses.  It  is  CO  miles  N.  W.  of  Tver. 
Lat.  57.  2.3.  N.  Ion.  05.  0.  E. 

VISIBILITY,  {vizibility)  s.  [visihilite,  Fr.  from  vidto,  lo 
see,  Lat.]  the  quality  of  being  seen  ;  conspicuousness. 

VI'SIBLE,  (Diri4fc)j,  [Fr.  visihilis,  from  videe,  to  see,  Lat.' 
perceptible  by  tile  eye.    Apparent;  open;  conspicuous. 

VISIBLY,  {vizibly)  ad.  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  seen  or 
perceived. 

Vl'SlOS,  (vizlion)  s.  [Fr.  visio,  from  video,  to  see,  Lat. J 
sight;  the  act  or  faculty  of  seeing  ;  a  supernatural  appear- 
ance ;  spectre;  phantom.  Synon.  Vision  passes  in- 
wardly in  the  mind,  and  is  either  supernatural,  or  only  an 
action  of  the  imagination,  in  which  latter  sense  it  is  ihe 
same  with  d,eani ;  an  apparition  strikes  the  senses  outwardly, 
and  is  supposed  lo  be  an  external  object. 

VrSION.VRY, (tirAoHar]/)a.  imaginary  ;  affected  by  phan- 
toms, or  inia^'iiiary  impressions.  Substantively,  one  whose 
imagination  is  disturbed. 

To  \'I  SIT,  {vhil)  V.  a.  [visiter,  Fr.  visito,  from  video,  to  see, 
Lat.]  to  go  to  see.  In  scripture,  to  send  good  or  evil  in  re- 
ward or  punishment.  To  take  a  survey  or  inspection  of,  as 
a  bishop. 

VTSIT,  (tiri<)  s.  [visite,  Fr.]  the  act  of  going  to  see  anotiier. 

VISITATION,  {vizitds/ion)t.  [^Fr.from  video,  to  see,  Lat.] 
the  act  of  visiting  ;  objects  of  visits  ;  the  survey  or  inspec- 
tion performed  by  a  bishop  in  his  diocese,  to  examine  into 
the  state  of  the  church  ;  any  calamity  afflicting  a  nation ; 
a  communieation  of  divine  love. 

VrsrrOR,  {vizitor)  s.  [visiteur,  Fr.J  one  who  comes  to 
see  another ;  one  appointed  to  visit  a  monastery  or  religious 
house  ;  one  who  relieves  the  evils  of  any  society. 

VrSON,  s.  in  zoology,  a  kind  of  otter. 

VrSOR,  .?.  [though  written  likewise  marrf,  visar,  vizard, 
and  vizor,  Johnson  prefers  visor,  because  both  nearest  to 
visus,  Lat.  and  concurring  with  visac;e,  a  kindred  word ; 
visiere,  Fr.]  a  mask  used  to  disfigure  or  disguise. 

VISTA,  s.  [Ital.]  a  view,  or  prospect  through  a  wood, 
&c.an  avenue. 

VISUAL,  (u'siiiirja.  Iiiwe/,  Fr.]  used  in  sight:  belong- 
ing or  conducive  to  sight. 

VI'TAL,  0.  [ctWis,  from  W<a,  life.  Laf.]  contributing  to, 
necessary  to,  or  containing  life ;  being  the  seat  of  life  ;  es- 
sential. .,.,,,, 

VITALITY, s.  [ritalitas,  from  vita,  life,  Lat.]  the  property 
or  power  of  subsisting  in  life. 

VITALLY,  arf.  in  such  a  manner  as  to  givehfe. 

VITALS,  *.  (without  a  singular)  pari*  necessary  or  essen- 
tial  to  Ufe. 
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To  VITIATE,  (vlthiate)  v.  a.  \tttio,  from  viiiunt,  vice, 
Lat.J  to  cornipl,  debase,  or  spoil. 

VITIATION,  {litliidt/ion)  s.  the  act  of  debasing,  spoiling, 
or  deflowering;  depravation;  corruptioiu 

To  V'lTILITIGATK,  v.  i\.  [from  vitiasus,  vicious,  and 
liti^o,  to  contend,  Lat.]  to  detract ;  to  cavil ;  to  contend 
in  law. 

VITIOUS,  o.  See  Vicious. 

yri'R  I';()US,  a.  [from  vitrim,  glass,  Lat.]  glass ;  resem- 
bling glas^  ;  consisting  of  t;las8. 

VITRiriCATlON,*.  [Fr.  from  vitrmn,  glass,  and/acio, 
to  nialvo,  Lat.j  the  act  of'tnrning  any  thuig  to  glass  by  the 
force  of  tire. 

To  VITRIFY,  ».  a.  \viti'ifier,  Fr.  from  vitnim,  glass,  and 
faeio,  to  make,  Lat.jto  turn  to  glass.  Neulerlj,  to  become 
glass. 

VITRIOL,  t.  \vitriol,  Fr.J  a  kind  of  mineral  salt. 

VITRIOLATED,  part,  in  chyniistiy,  impregnated  with 
vitriol. 

VITRIO'LIC.  or  VITRIOLOUS,  a.  [vitriolique,  Fr.]  re- 
sembling vitriol ;  containing  vitriol. 

VITULINE,  o.  [from  vitulus,  a  calf,  Lat.J  of,  or  belonging 
to,  a  calf 

VITUPERATION,  *.  [from  vitupcro,  to  blame,  Lat.] 
bhiMic  ;  censure. 

V' IVA'CIOUS,  (virashiovs)  a.  \vivax,  from  viro,  to  live, 
Lat.]  long-lived  ;  sprightly  ;   active  ;  gay  ;  livelv. 

VIVA  ClOUSNESS,  {t'ivashshw,isness)  or  VIVA'CITY,  s. 

Irivncite,  Fr.  viiacitas,  from  viva,  to  live,  Lat.J  spriglitliness  ; 
iveliness  ;  briskness  ;  longevity. 

VrVENCY,  s.  [from  vho,  to  live,  Lat.]  manner  of  sup- 
porting or  continuing  life,  or  vegetation. 

VIVES,  s.  [Fr.J  a  distemper  among  horses,  much  like  the 
'  strangles  ;  with  this  difference,  that  for  the  most  part  the 
strangles  happens  to  colts  and  voiing  horses  while  they  are  at 
grass,  by  feeaing  with  their  heads  downwards  ;  by  which 
nieans  the  swelling  inclines  more  to  the  jaws  ;  but  thetiiiej 
lianpens  to  horses  at  any  age  or  time,  and  is  more  particu- 
I  larlv  situated  in  the  glands  and  kernels  under  the  ears. 

VrVID,  a.  [viiidus,  from  vivo,  to  live,  Lat.J  lively ;  quick  ; 
striking. 

VryiULY,  ad.  with  quickness  ;  with  strength. 

yrVIDNESS,  s.  liveliness  ;  briskness  ;  vigour. 

To  VIVI'FICATE,  V.  a.  [from  vivus,  alive,  and  facto,  to 
wake,  Lat.J  to  quicken  or  give  life.  In  cliymistry,  to  re- 
cover from  such  a  change  of  form  as  seems  to  destroy  the 
essential  properties. 

Vi  VIFICATION,  t.  Ititifieation,  Fr.]  the  act  of  enliven- 
ing or  (iiiickcning. 

To  VIVIFY,  V.  a.  [vioi/ier,  Fr.]  to  quicken  or  enliven  ; 
to  animate. 

V  IVTPAROUS,  a.  [from  vivus,  alive,  and  pttrio,  to  bring 
forth,  Lat.]  bringing  forth  its  young  alive  ;  opposed  to 
vvirMroiis.  In  botany,  applied  to  stems  or  stalks  producing 
bulbs  that  are  capable  of  vegetation.  In  toothwort  and 
star  of  betWehem,  they  are  found  at  tlie  base  of  the 
leaves;  in  small  bistort,  on  the  lower  part  of  the  spike  ;  in 
some  species  of  garlic,  at  the  origin  of  the  rundle  of  flow- 
ers ;  and  on  the  spikes  of  some  of  the  grasses,  as  in  the  cat's- 
tail  canary.  * 

VIXEN,  s.  [Skinner  derives  it  from  litiit,  and  that  from 
hitrhin,  a  snarling  bitch  I  a  woman  who  is  both  subtle  and 
abusive  :  a  froward  child. 

,    VIZ,  I  the  contraction  oi videlicet,  Lat.  I  to  wit ;  that  is, 
:    VIZARD,  ;r.  see  VisoR. 

VI'ZIER,  «.  properly  wazir  ;  the  prime  minister  of  the 
Turkish  empire. 

t/K  II A  IN,  a  large  country  of  Europe,  lying  on  the  borders 
of  Turkey  in  Europe,  Poland,  Russia,  and  Little  Tarfarv.  It« 
name  properly  signies  a  frontier.  But  the  whole  of  the 
IJkrain,  on  both  sides  of  the  Dnieper,  now  belongs  to 
Kussia,  and  forms  a  part  of  the  government  of  Ekateri- 
fiosldv.  The  principal  town  is  Kiof.  Lat.  50.  27.  N.  Ion. 
20.27.E. 


ULCER, ».  {ulcere,  Fr.  vlcus,  Lat.]  in  sutgory,  a  stoiufion. 
of  the  soft  parts  of  ll:c  animal,  tdgcllier  with  the  skin,  pro- 
duced by  some  inlcrnal  cause,  an  intianiination,  abscess,  or 
acrimonious  humour  ;  a  sore  of  sonic  cuiitiuuancc  ;  not  a 
new  wound. 

To  U'LCERATl'',  v.  a.  {nlccro,  from  nlciis,  an  ulcer,  Lat.J 
to  affect  with  sores  or  ulcers. 

UL(M'1RA''1"10N,  *.  jFr.  ulceratio,  from  w/n«,  an  ulcer, 
Lat.J  the  act  of  breaking  out  in  sores  or  ulcers  ;  ulcer; 
sore. 

ULCEROUS,  a.  [vlcerosits,  from  ulcus,  an  ulcer,  Lat.]  be- 
longing to  or  lull  ef  sores  or  ulcers. 

ULI'GINOUS,  iff  soft)  a.  \-uliginorut,  from  vligo,  mud^ 
LaT.jslimy;  muddy. 

U'LLA<3E, «.  in  gauging,  so  much  of  a  cask,  or  other  ves- 
sel, as  it  wants  of  being  full. 

ULM,  an  imperial  town  of  Suabia,  in  Germany.  The  in- 
habitants are  protestauts,  aud  carry  on  a  great  trade.  There 
is  a  good  college  in  this  city  ;  and  in  the  cathedral,  which  is 
a  very  lofty  structure,  are  60  copper  vessels  lull  of  water, 
ready  for  the  extinguishing  of  tire.  There  is  a  handsome 
bridge  over  the  Danube,  which  greatly  favours  the  trade  af 
the  inhabitants  in  linen,  fustians,  hardware,  and  wool.  The 
electorof  Bavaria  became  master  of  it  in  1102  by  a  strata- 
gem ;  but,  in  1704,  the  French  being  vampiished  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Aochstet,  the  Bavarians  surrendered  it  by  capitulation. 
Here  the  Austrian  general  Mack,  with  an  army  of  33,t>00 
men,  capitulated  to  the  French  empcrorNapolean,  without  a 
battle,  on  the  20th  of  October,  1805,  and  were  sent  prisoners 
into  Fiance.  Ulm  is  47  miles  S.  E.  of  Stutgard.  Lat.  48. 
24.  N.  Ion.  9.  53.  E. 

U'LSTER,  a  province  of  Ireland,  having  St.  Cieorge's 
Channel  on  the  E.  the  Northern  Ocean  on  tlie  N.  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean  on  the  W.  Leinster  on  the  S.  and  Oonuaught  on 
the  S.  \V.  It  is  about  116  miles  long,  and  100  broad.  Ul- 
ster a))oiinds  with  lakes,  and  is  generally  fertile. 

ULTERIOR,  a.  [Lat.J  farther. 

U'LTIMATE,  o.  [from  vltimus,  last,  Lat.  |  intended  as  an 
end;  last  in  a  train  of  consequences  ;  final;  last. 

U'LTIMATELY,  ad.  in  the  last  conse(|uence. 

U'LTRAMARINE,  a.  [from  ultra,  beyond,  and  mare, 
the  sea,  Lat.J  from  beyond  sea ;  being  beyond  sea ;  foreign  ; 
transmarine. 

U'LTRAMARINE,  *.  among  painters,  the  finest  sort 
of  blue  colour,  produced  from  the  calcination  of  lapis 
lazuli. 

ULTRO'NEOUS,  a.  [from  ultra,  Lat.]  spontaneous  ;  vo- 
luntarv. 

U'LVI:RST0N,  called  bv  the  countrv  people  Ouston, 
a  town  of  Laiicasliire,  in  the  hundred  of  Furness.  This  town 
is  the  port  of  Furness,  fitting  out  some  ships  for  the  coasting 
trade.  The  principal  inns  are  kept  by  the  guides,  who  re- 
gularly pass  to  and  from  Lancaster  three  times  a  week.  It  is 
seated  at  the  bottom  of  immense  hills,  between  the  branches 
of  the  Duddon,  near  its  mouth,  18  miles  N.  N.  \V.  of 
Lancaster,  and  200  N.  N.  W.  of  London.  Market  on 
Thiirsdav. 

ULULATION,  s.  [from  vluh,  Lat.J  the  act  of  howling 
like  a  dog  or  wolf: 

UMBELLIFEROUS,  a.  in  botany,  applied  to  those 
plants  that  are  gathered   into  umbels  or  ruudles.     Sfe 

KUNDLK. 

U'MBELS,  f.  among  botanists,  the  round  tufts  or  heads 
of  certain  plants  set  thick  together,  aud  all  of  the  same 
height. 

UMBER,  orU'MRRE,  *.  a  kind  of  dry  dusky-coloured 
earth,  which,  diluted  with  water,  serves  to  make  a  dark 
brown  colour,  called  a  hair-colour.    .\  fish. 

UMBI'LICAL,  a.  [from  umbilicus,  the  navel,  Lat.J  pertain- 
ing to  the  navel. 

U'MBRAGE,  #.  [from  «mJra,  a  shadow,  Lat]  a  shade; 
a  skreen  oftrees;  a  shadow;  resentment,  offence,  suspiciuD 
of  injury. 
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DMBRA'GEOUS,  a.  [ombragieiix,  Fr.]  sljady  ;  yielding 

i    UMBRA'GEOUSNESS,  *.  shadiness. 

UiMBtlE'LLA,  s.  [from  utnira,  a  shadow,  Lat.J  a  skrcen 
from  tiie  sun  or  rain  ;  a  fan  ;  a  siiadp. 

U'MPIRAGE,  *.  the  power  of  decidinfj  a  controversy; 
the  power  of  an  umpire;  arbitration. 

L'MPlilE,  s.  [derived  by  Minshew  and  Skinner  from  nn 
fere,  a  father,  Fr.]  an  arbitrator  ;  one  ciiosen  to  decide  a 
dispute. 

LfN,  in  composition,  implies  negation,  contrariety,  and 
dissohition,  or  the  not  being  so  and  so,  together  witii  the  de- 
stroying of  something  already  done.  Before  ad.jeclivrs,  it 
signifies,  not,  or  a  negation  of  tiieir  quality  ;  and  before  verbs, 
it  implies,  that  something  is  denied  or  destroyed  which  has 
been  done  or  said  before.  This  particle  is  borrowed  from 
the  Goths  and  Saxons,  who  used  it  in  the  same  sense  ;  and 
is  almost  placed  at  will  before  an  adjective  or  verb.  Alh 
llie  instances  of  this  kind  of.com  posit  ion  it  is  thought  unne- 
cessary to  insert ;  but  we  have  collected  a  number  sutiicitnt 
to  explain  it. 

UNA  BA'SHPjD,  a.  not  Confounded  ;  not  ashamed. 

UNA'BLH,  a.  wanting  ability;  weak  ;  impotent. 

U.NABSO'LVED,  o.  not  freed;  not  accpiitted. 

UNACCE'PTABLE,  o.  unpleasing  ;  disagreeable  ;  not 
welcome. 

UNACCE'PTED,  a.  not  received. 

UNACCOUNTABLE,  a.  inexplicable;  unreasonable: 
Bot  to  be  accounted  for;  irregular;  not  to  be  controlled. 

UNACCOU'NTABLENESS,  s.  uuseasouableiie;>s  ;  in- 
tricacy. 

UNACCOUTSTABLY,  a.  strangely. 

UNACCU'STOMED,  «.  not  used  ;  not  habituated  ; 
unusual. 

UNACQUAT'NTED,  a.  ignorant;  notknowing. 

UNA'CTIVK,  a.  idle;  sluggish;  without  employment; 
not.brisk  ;  not  busy  ;  having  noeHicacv. 

UNADVrSED,  a.  rash;  without  thiukiug  or  deliberat- 
ing; impriident;  indiscreet. 

UNAFFE'CTED, «.  free  fram  aflcctation  ;  real ;  natural ; 
open;  candid;  sincere;  not  mentally  touched. 

UNAFFE'CTEDLY,  ad.  really  ;  without  any  attempt  to 
produce  false  appearances. 

UN.\FFE'CT1NG,  a.  not  interesting  ;  not  touching  the 
passions;  not  pathetic. 

UN.Al'DED,  a.  unassisted  ;  not  helped. 

UN  A'LI  ENABLE,  a.  not  to  be  made  over  to  another  ;  not 
traij.sfrrrable. 

UNALTERABLE,  a.  fixed;  settled  ;  not  to  be  altered; 
l^richangeable ;  immutable. 

.UNA'LTIORABLY,  ad.  unchangeably  ;  immutably. 

UNA'LTERED,  a.  not  changed  ;  unchangeable. 

UNA'ML'VBLE,  a.  disaitreeable  ;  not  to  be  desired. 

UNANl'MITY,  s.  [imanimiti,  F>.  from  untis,  one,  aiul 
<(«ima,  mind,  Lat.J  concord  ;  agreement ;  conformity,  or 
union  of  sentiments. 

UNA'NIMOUS.  «.  of  one  mind  ;  agreeing  in  opinion. 

UN.VNIMOUSLY,  ad.  with  one  mind. 

UNANSWERABLE,  a.  thi»t  cannot  be  denied  or  an- 
Mvered  ;  not  to  be  refuted. 

UNA'NSWERED,  a.  not  confuted;  not  opposed  by  a 
reply. 

UNAPPRO'ACHABLE,  a.  not  to  be  come  near;  inac 
cessible. 

UNA'RMED,  a.  without  defence,  or  armour;  disarmed. 

UNA'SKFiD,  a.  not  required  ;  not  sought. 

UNAS'SrSTED,  «.  not  helped. 

UN  ATT.M'N  ABLE,  a.  not  to  be  come  at,  or  obtained. 

UN.\T.TE'MPTED,  a.  never  tried  at ;  not  assayed. 

UNATTE'NDED,  a,  having  no  attendants;  "unaccom- 
panied, forsaken. 

UNAVOl'DABLE,  a.  not  to  be  prevented  :  inevitable. 
.    UNAVOI'DAB'L'Y,  ad.  inevitably. 
880. 
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UNAWA'RE,  or  UNAWARES,  ad.  unexpected  ;  not 
looked  for  ;  suddenly. 

To  UNBAR,  v.a.  to  remove  the  bolt  of  a  door:  to  un- 
bolt. 

UNBECOMING,  a.  not  consistent  with  decency  and 
good  manners  ;  indecorous,  indecent ;  unsuitable. 

UNBP'.ftlE'F,  s.  incredulity  ;  irreligion. 

UNBELIE'VEll,  *.  an  infidel ;  one  that  denies  the  truth 
of  the  Christian  religion  either  in  theory  or  practice. 

UNBKLlK'VlNti,  a. ditiicult  to  be  convinced  ;  incredu- 
lous ;  dittident;  infidel. 

To  UNBE'ND,  f.  a.  to  loosen  or  slacken  :  to  relax  ;  to 
remit ;  to  ease  ;  to  refresh  the  niiud.  To  unbend  a  cable,  is, 
among  mariners,  to  take  it  from  the  anchor. 

UNBENEVOLENT.ff.  unfriendly  ;  unkind. 

UNBEWAI'LED,  a.  unlamented. 

UNBlASSED,ff.  iMiprejudiccd  ;  impartial. 

UNBl'D,  or  UNBIDDEN,  a.  not  desired;  uninvited; 
spontaneous ;  uncomnianded. 

UNBLA'MEABLE,  a.  innocent;  irreproachable;  incul- 
pable. 

UNBLA'MEABLY,  ad.  without  taint  orfaidt. 

UNBORN,  a.  not  yet  born  ;  future. 

To  UNBO'LT,  V.  a.  to  set  open ;  to  unbar. 

To  UNBO'SOM,  ti.  n.  to  lay  open  one's  mind;  to 
disclose. 

UNBOU'ND,  a.  loose;  wanting  a  cover,  used  of  books. 

UNBOUNDED,  a.  unrjcstraincd;  having  no  bounds; 
unlimited;  infinite;  interminable. 

UNBURIED,  a.  not  interred;  not  honoured  with  the 
rites  of  limeral. 

To  UNRU'TTON,  v.  a.  to  loose  any  thing  buttoned. 

UNCANONICAL,  a.  not  agreeing  with  the  canons  of 
he  church. 

To  UNCA'SE,  V.  a.  to  take  out  of  a  case;  to  skin;  t* 
flay. 

UNCE'RTAIN,  a.  [iMeriain,  Fr.]  doubtful.    Unsettled. 

UNCERTAINTY,  f.  doubtfulness;  contingency;  some- 
thing unknown. 

UNCHANGEABLE,  a.  immutable. 

UNCHA'NGEABLY,  ad.  uithout  chan;-c. 

UNCHARITABLE,  a.  void  of  charily. 

U.NCIIA'RITABLY,  ad.  in  a  manner  contrary  to  charily. 

UNCHA'STE,  a.  lewd,  libidinous;  not  continent. 

UNCIAL,  (unshial)  a.  an  epithet  given  by  antiquaries 
to  certain  large-sized  letters,  antieutly  used  iu  inscriptions 
and  epitaphs. 

UNCIRCUMCISEp,  a. not  circumcised. 

UNCIRCUMCrSlON,  s.omissionof  circumcision.  Slate 
of  not  being  circumcised. 

UNCrVTL,  a.  [F"r.  from  in,  a  negative  particle  and  rivi/is, 
civil,  Lat.J  impolite ;  not  agreeable  to  the  rules  of  com- 
plaisance. 

U'NCLE,  (ft.'ikl)  s.  [ancle,  Fr.J  the  father  or  mother's 
brother. 

UNCLE'AN, (?mi/i™)a.  foul  ;  lecherous;  polluted. 

UNCLE'ANNESS,  *.  want  of  cleanliness;  lewdness;  in- 
continence. 

UNCLOTJDE'D, a.  free' from  clouds;  not  obscured. 

UNCO'IMFORTABLE,  a.  affording  no  comfort ;  gloomy ; 
melaiicholy. 

UNCO  MMON,  a.  not  usual ;  not  frequent. 

UNCONCE'RN  ED,  a.  having  no  interest ;  not  anxious. 

UNCONDEMN  ED,  n.  not  coii<lcmned. 
:UNCO.\'NE'CTED,  a.  not  coherent,  lax  ;  loose;  vague. 

UNCO'NSCIOUS,  a.  having  no  mental  perception  ;  lat- 
acquainted  ;  unknowing. 

UNCONSU'.MED,  a.  not  wasted  ;  not  destroyed  by  any 
wasting  power. 

UNCONVE'RTED.a.  not  persuaded  of  the  truth,  or  not 
conformed  to  the  rules  of  Christianity. 

.To  UNCOVER,  V.  a.  to  strip  of  a  covering;  to  deprlv»- 
of  clothes;  to  strip  ofFthe  roof ;  to  shew  openly., 
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'  UN'CO'UTH,  (i/ti/toc'fA)  «•  r«""''^.  Sax.]  odd  :  strange; 
Uiiiisuiil  ;  Hiiiicfustomefl. 
UNCO'li'THNKSS,  {imkooihness)  s.  od(\neis  ;  strangeness. 
UNCTION,  {uiihshuii)  s.  \oiiction,  I'r.j  llie  act  of  anoiiit- 
iiiif,  or  rubbing  witli  oil  or  oilier  fatty  mailer.  In  matters  of 
religion,  it  is  used  for  the  cliaiacters  conferred  on  sacred 
things,  by  anointing  them  uith  oil.  The  Hebrews  anointed 
both  iheir  kings  and  high-priests  at  the  ceremony  of  iheir 
inauguration.  The  vncitou  of  kings  is  supposed  to  be  a  ce- 
remony inlroiliiced  very  lately  among  Christian  princes.  In 
the  anlicnt  Christian  church,  unction  always  accompanied 
baptism  and  contirmalion.  Extreme  ntwtion,  or  anointing 
persons  in  the  article  of  death,  was  also  practised  by  the 
antient  Christians,  in  compliance  with  the  precept  of  St. 
James,  chap.  v.  14.  And  the  Romish  church  have  ad- 
vaocid  it  to  the  dignity  of  a  sacrament. 

U'NCTUOUS,  a.  \mictunix,  Fr.l  fat ;  clammy ;  oilv. 

UNCU'LTIVATED,  «.  [from  in,  a  negative"  panicle,  and 
colo,  to  cultivate,  Lat.]  untiilcd  ;  not  improved  ;  unpolite; 
not  civilized  ;  not  instructed. 

UNCUSTOMED,  «.  not  having  paid  the  duties  to  the 
king. 

UNDAUNTF.D,  <i.  not  frightened  ;  firm;  resolute. 
;    UNOAU'NTKDNE'^S.t.  intrepidity,  courage. 

UNIiK'CAGON,  s.  ffrom  undecim,  eleven,  Lat.  and  gone, 
an  angle,  Gr.]  a  figure  of  eleven  sides  and  angles. 

To  UNDECKI'VK,  v.  a.  to  free  from  the  influence  of  a 
fallacv. 

U>}pENr.'VBLE,  a.  such  as  cannot  he  denied. 

UlVDEK,  prep,  \vndar,  Goth,  mider.  Sax.]  in  a  state  of 
subjection  to  ;  beneath;  below;  in  the  state  of ;  in  a  less 
degree  than;  with  the  show  or  appearance  of;  in  a  state 
of  oppresjii:n  or  depression  by  ;  in  a  state  of  protection;  in 
a  state  of  subordination ;  for  less  than ;  attested  by. 

U'NDER,  ad.  in  a  state  of  sulijection.  Less,  opposed  lo 
over  ox  more.  Inferior;  subordmate  ;  in  the  last  sense  it  is 
generallv  used  in  composition. 

UNDERHF/AUER,*.  in  funerals,  those  that  sustain  the 
■weight  of  tkc  body,  distinct  from  those  who  are  bearers  of 
cerenionv,  and  onlv  hold  up  the  pall. 

UNDERCLE'RK,  s.  a  clerk  under  the  principal  clerk. 

To  UNDERGC,  o.  a.  to  sutler  ;  to  sustain  ;  to  pass 
through. 

U'NDRRHAND, arf.  in  asecretand  clandestine  manner. 

UNDERHAND,  a.  secret;  clandestine. 
•    U*NDERLING,  *.  an  inferior  agent ;  a  mean  person. 

To  UNDERMI'NE,  o.  «.  to  make  hollow  underneath  ;  to 
circumvent;  to  supplant. 

UNDERMl'NKR,  ».  he  that  saps;  a  clandestine  enemy. 

U'NDEHMOST,  a.  lowest  in  state,  condition,  or   place. 

UN l)ERNE'ATH,(t«Kfcin«(.rt)ad.  below  ;  beneath. 

U'NDEHPLOT, «.  in  dramatic  poetry,  a  by-plot,  a  sub- 
ordinate intrigue;  a  clandestine  scheme. 

To  UNDEU-RATE,  v.  a.  to  undervalue. 

To  UNDERSE'LL,  v.  a.  to  sell  for  less  than  the  worth  ; 
to  defeat  bv  selling  cheaper. 

UNDERSHK'RIFF,  t.  the  deputy  of  the  sheriflT. 
>C  To  UNDERSTA'ND,  «.   a.  prefer,  understood;    funder- 
Mtandan,  Sax.]  to  have  a  perfect  knowledge,  or  proper  idea 
of:  lo  comprehend  or  conceive.  Neulerlv,  to  be  iiifoimed. 

UNDERSTANDING,  i.  that  power'of  the  mind  by 
vliich  we  arrive  at  a  proper  idea  or  judgment  of  things  ;_ 
knowledge.  Judgment;  correspondence  ;  skill;  terms  of 
CDinmunication. 

To  UNDERTA'KE,  v.  a.  pret.  widertook,  part.  pass. 
imdnrtahen ;  to  attempt ;  lo  eni^age  in  ;  to  engage  with  ;  or 
attack.  Neulerlv,  to  assume  any  business  or  province;  to 
venUire  ;  ttjproniise  or  warrant,  after  dare. 

UNDERTA'KER.s.  a  manager  of  some  project  orafFair; 
a  person  «  ho  provides  the  necessaries  for  a  burial. 

UNDKRTA'KING,  s.  a  design  formed  ;  enterprize  ;  at- 
tempt :  engagement. 

LNDLRTRE'ASUBER,  s.  an  ofSccr  subordinate  to  the 


treasurer,  who  is  to  chest  up  the  king's  frcasnre,  and  see  ii 
carried  tollie  treaburv. 

ToUNDERVA'LOE,  r.  a.  to  value  less  than  a  thing  is 
worth. 
UNDERVA'LUER,  i.  one  who  esteems  lightly.  I 

UNDERWENT,  ihe  preter.  of  Undergo. 
U'NDERWOLD,  a  canton  of  Switzerland,  having  Liicern 
and  the  Lake  of  the  Four  Cantons  on  Ihc  N.  Ur  on  ihe  E. 
Bern  on  the  .S.  and  Lucern  on  the  W.    It  is  about  26  miles 
long,  and  17  broad. 

C'NDERWOOD,  s.  any  wood  that  is  not  reckoned  tim- 
ber ;  coppice. 

To  UNDERWO'RK,  v.  a.  to  work  cheaper;  to  labour 
less  than  enough  ;  lo  supplant. 

To  UN  DKRWRI'TK,  v.  a.  to  write  under  somelhing  else. 

UNDERWlll TIOR,  s.  in  commerce,  one  who  undertakes 
to  insure  goods,  siiips,  &c,  for  a  .stipulated  premium. 

.UNDESERVED, a.  not  merited;  not  incurred  by  fault. 

UNDESrCiNlNG,  (un(^jim'n°-)  a.  well  meauiiig ;  honest; 
sincere ;  guiltless. 

L'NDlA'l'H ANGUS,  a.  not  pellucid  ;  not  transparent.  • 

UNDISCIPLINED,  a.  not  reduced  to  order  ;  not  train- 
ed ;  not  taught. 

UNDIVI'DED,  a.  unbroken;  whole;  not  parted. 

To  UNDO',  V.  a.  prefer,  undid,  part.  pass,  undone;  to 
ruin  ;. to  destroy  ;  to  loose  ;  to  unravel ;  to  change. 

UNDO'UBTEDLY,  ad.  without  doubt. 

U'N DRESS,  t.  a  loose  or  negligent  dress. 

UNDU'E,  a.  n(!t  right ;  not  agreeable  to  duty. 

ToU'N'DULATE,  v.  a.  [undulo,  from  unda,  a  wave,  Lat.] 
to  make  to  roll  like  waves ;  to  drive  backward  and  forward. 
Nenterly,  to  play  as  waves  in  curls. 

UNDULATION,  s.  [oudulation,  Fr.l  a  waving  motion." 

UNDUTIFUL,  or  UNDU'TEOUS,  a.  disobedient: 
rebellious ;  behaving  with  irreverence  ;  not  performing 
dutv. 

UNDUTIFULNESS,  s.  disobedience;  behaviour  in- 
consistent with  the  respect  we  owe  our  superiors  or 
parents. 

UNE'ASINESS,  (jcneeziness)  t.  inconvenience;  tiouLik  ; 
disquiet  ;  perplexity. 

I'NE'ASY,  «.  painful ;  disturbed;  peevish. 

UNEQUAL,  a.  not  equal;  not  even  ;  disproportionate. 

UNE'QUALLED,  a.  (unparalleled  ;  unrivalled  in  ex- 
cellence. 

UNERRING,  a.  committing  no  mistake ;  incapable  of 
error. 

UNE'VEN,  a.  noteven  ;  not  level;  notequal. 

UNEXA'MPLED,  a.  not  known  by  anv  precedent. 

UNEXCEPTIONABLE,  {^wiexsepshonable)  a.  irreproacH- 
able ;  not  liable  to  objection. 

UNEXPECTED,  a.  not  thought  on;  sudden;  not  pro- 
vided against. 

UNFAI'R,  a.  not  honest ;  disingenuous. 

UN  FA  ITHEUL,  a.  perfidious;  treacherous;  impious. 

UNFF  IGNED.a.  not  feigned  ;  not  hypocritical ;  sincere. 

UNFEI'GNEDLY,  ad.  without  hypocrisy  ;  sincerely." 

To  UNFOLD,  V.  a.  to  expand  ;  to  spread  ;  to  display  ; 
to  open  ;  to  explain  ;  to  tell ;  discover  ;  reveal. 

UNFREQUENTED,  a.  rarely  visited  ;  rarclv  entered. 

UNCjO'DLINESS,  s.  wickedness  ;  neglect  of  God. 

UNGO'DLV.a.  negligent  of  God  and  his  laws;  impious; 
wicked  ;  irreligious. 

U'NCtUENT,  s.  ffrom  unguo,  to  anoint,  Lat. J  ointment. 

UNHAPPY, a.  miserable;  distressed;  calamitous. 

UNHO'LY,  a.  profane  ;  impious;  wicked 

U N HURT,  a.  free  from  harm. 

U'N  I,  in  composition,  is  borrowed  from  the  Latin,  and 
implies  one,  ^ir  single  ;  as  unicorn,  a  beast  with  a  single 
horn ;  from  mius,  one,  and  cornu,  a  horn,  Lat. 

U'NlCORN, «.  [from  unus,  one,  and  cornu,  a  horn,  Lat.] 
a  boast  that  has  only  one  horn  ;  likewise  a  bird. 

U'NIFORM,  a.  [from  «"iw,  one,  and  fvn''a,  a  form,  Lai.] 
tegular ;  even  ;  having  all  forms  alike. 
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UlvriFORM,  s.  dress  peculiar  to  the  difTerent  corps  of  an 
arinv. 

UNIFO'RMITY,  s.  Imiiformki,  Fr.]  even  tenor  ;  confor- 
mity ;  agreement  in  all  its  parts;  the  same  shape  and 
fashion. 

U'NJrORMLY,  ad.  regularly  ;  after  one  manner. 

UNlNFO'RMloD,  a.  uiitaiiiflit ;  not  instructed. 
'■  IJNINliA  BITl'^D,  a.  havins  no  dwellers. 
■  U'NION,  *.  [Fr.  unto,  from  i/h?«,  one,  Lat.J  the  act  of  join- 
ing two  or  more,  so  as  to  make  them  one  ;  concord  ;  con- 
junction. In  an  ecclesiastical  sense,  it  denotes  a  combining 
or  consolidating  two  churches  into  one.  In  a  more  ea)inent 
sense,  it  signifies  the  act  whereby  the  two  separate  govern- 
ments of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  were  incorporated  into 
one,  under  the  title  of  the  United  Kinjjdom  of  Great 
Britajn  and  Ireland,  which  was  effected  in  the  year  1801. 

UNISON,*.  [froniiimM,  one,  and  soinis,  a  sound,  Lat. |  a 
string  that  is  in  the  same  sound  with  another;  a  single 
unvaried  note. 

LCNIT,  s.  \unitas,  from  mua,  one,  Lat.]  one;  that  which 
has  the  first  place  in  vulgar  arithmetic. 

UNITARIAN,  s.  a  heretic  who  denies  the  unity  of  the 
Godhead  in  three  Persons ;  a  Socinian. 

To  UNITE,!).  a.Umio,  from  u,iiis,  one,  Lat.]  to  join  so  as 
to  make  one ;  to  malse  to  agree ;  to  join.  Neuterly,  to  con- 
cur; to  coalesce  ;  to  grow  into  one. 

UNITED  PRO'VINCES,  usually  called  Holland,  are 
situated  between  .51.  20.  and  .')3.  20.  N.  lat.  and  3  and  7 
degrees  E.  Ion.  being  about  139  miles  in  length,  and  nearly 
the  same  in  breadth.  This  country  was  formerly  divided 
into  seven  provinces,  viz.  Zealand,  Holland,  Utrecht,  Guel- 
dcrland  including  Zutphen,  Overyssel,  Friesland,  and  Gro- 
ningen,  exclusive  of  the  islands  Texel,  Vlieland,  Schelling, 
Ameland,  Arc.  at  the  entrance  of  the  Snyder  Zee.  It  has  of 
late  been  divided  into  eight  departments,  (including  Dutch 
Brabant,)  each  of  which  are  subdivided  into  districts,  and 
Iiave  their  primary  assemblies.  They  are  as  follow.  1. 
The  departinentof  the  Scheldt  and  Meuse,  comprehends  the 
western  part  of  Dutch  Brabant,  the  islands  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  province  of  Holland,  the  whole  of  the  province 
of  Zealand,  and  Dutch  Flanders.  The  chief  town  is  Mid- 
dleburgh,  in  the  island  of  Walcheren.  2.  The  department 
oftlie  Dommel,  is  composed  of  the  eastern  part  of  Dutch 
Brabant,  the  island  of  Betuwe  formed  by  the  Rhine  and  the 
Wahal,  the  island  of  Bonimel  formed  by  the  Meuse  and  the 
Wahal,  and  a  part  of  the  south  of  Holland,  as  far  north  as 
Gorcum.  The  chief  town  is  Bois-le-Duc.  3.  The  depart- 
ment of  Delft,  comprehends  the  greater  part  of  the  middle 
of  the  province  of  Holland.  The  chief  town  is  the  Hague, 
4.  Tile  department  of  Anistel,  is  composed  of  Amsterdam 
;ind  its  environs.  The  chief  town  is  Amsterdam,  on  the  ri- 
ver Amstel.  5.  The  department  of  the  Texel,  comprehends 
the  north  of  the  province  ofllolland,tliedistrictsotllae'-lpni 
and  of  Leyden,  and  the  islands  Texel,  Vlieland,  and  Schel- 
ling. The  chief  town  is  Alkmaer.  6.  The  departaient  of 
the  Rhine,  is  composed  of  the  country  of  Zut[)hen,  the 
quarter  of  Wetuve,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  province  of 
Utrecht,  and  part  of  the  province  of  Holland.  The  chief 
town  is  Arnheira  on  the  Rhine.  7.  The  department  of 
Old-Yssel,  comprehends  the  province  of  Over-Yssel,  the 
jaorthern  part  of  Guelderland,  and  the  middle  of  the  country 
ofDrentli.  The  chief  town  is  Zwoll.  8.  The  department 
of  the  Ems,  is  composed  of  the  provinces  of  Friesland  and 
Groniugen.  It  has  its  name  from  its  vicinity  to  the  river 
Ems  ou  the  Iwrdcrs  of  Germany.  The  chief  town  is  Leu- 
arden.  The  principal  rivers  of  Holland,  are,  the  Rhine,  the 
Waal,  the  Yssel,  the  Leek,  and  the  Maes.  The  soil  of  Hol- 
land is  marshy,  and  a  great  part  covered  with  water  and  ice 
in  the  w'inter;  insomuch,  that  in  the  spring  llicyare  forced 
to  drain  off  the  water,  in  order  that  the  land  may  be  left  dry. 
The  air  is  gross  and  \nibealtl)v,  on  account  of  the  exhalations, 
riie  water  is  generally  bad,  and  their  fires  are  commonly 
waile  of  peat,  whioh  tliey  dig  out  of  the  spongy  land.  The 
'lumer.iius  canals  which  are  cut  to  drain  the  land,  rfre  very 
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commodious  for  travelling  from  one  place  to  another  in 
boats ;  and  in  winter  they  slide  from  one  place  to  another 
with  incredible  swiftness,  by  means  of  skates,  in  wliicli  ex- 
ercise the  women  are  as  skilful  as  the  men.  The  inhabitants 
are  robust,  laborious,  patient,  free,  open,  aftable,  and  plea- 
sant in  conversation.  A  Dutchman  is  naturally  phleg- 
matic, and  slow  to  anger;  but  when  heated  is  not  easily 
appeased.  The  principal  virtue  of  this  nation  is  frugality. 
N.  B.  These  provinces  are  now  united  to  the  French 
empire. 

UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA.    SeeAMEKicA. 

UN  ITER,  s.  the  person  or  thing  that  unites. 

U'NlTy,  s.  [wtiiai:,  from  lonii,  one,  Lat.]  the  state  of 
being  hut  one;  concord;  conjiniction;  uniformity. 

UNIVE'RSAL,  rt.  [trom  vniversus,  all,  Lat.]  fjeneral ; 
catholic ;  extending  to  all ;  total :  whole ;  comprising  all 
partic4ilars. 

UNIVERSA'LITY,  /.'[unicersaM,  Fr.]  not  particularity ; 
extension  to  the  whole. 

U'Nl VERSE,  s.  [unh'ers,  Fr.  from  mtiversus,  all,  Lat.]  tbe 
whole  system  of  created  being  and  things. 

UNIVERSITY,  s.  [universite,  Fr.  ficm  umversiis,  all,  Lat.J 
a  collection  of  colleges,  where  all  the  liberal  arts  are 
taught. 

UNl'VOCAL,  a,  [from  m»u,  one,  and  ror,  a  voice,  Lat.] 
Iiaving  butone  meaning;  regular;  certain;  not  ccpiivocal. 

UNJU'ST,  a.  linJKste,  Fr.  from  in,  ancgalive  particle,  and 
jiisdrs,  just,  Lat.  I  iniquitous;  contrary  to  justice. 

To  tJNKE'NNEL,  v.  a.  in  hunting,  to  drive  or  force  from 
a  hole  or  retreat. 

UNKl'ND,  a.  not  benevolent ;  not  favourable. 

UNKI'NDNESS,*.  malignity ;  ill-will. 

UNKNO'VVN,  a,  not  known  ;  greater  than  is  imagined. 

To  UNLA'CE,r'.  a.  to  undo  a  lace.  To  unlace  a  coneij,  ix\ 
carving,  is  to  cut  it  up. 

UNLA'WFUL,  n.  confraij  to  law ;  illegal. 

UNLE'AVENED,  a.  not  fermented,  or  leavened. 

UNLE'SS,  cmij.  except ;  if  not. 

UNLU'CKy,^  a.  unfortunate;  ill-omened;  inauspicious. 

UNME'RClFUL,  o.  cruel;  exorbitant;  severe. 

UNMINDFUL,  a.  not  heedful  ;  negligent. 

To  UNMOO'R,  f.  o.  among  mariners,  to  weigh  anchor, 
in  order  to  put  to  sea. 

UNNECESSARY,  a.  needless;  useless. 

UNPA'RALLELED,  a.  not  matched,  not  to  be  matched ; 
faavim;  no  equal. 

UNPR  E'CEDENTED,  a.  not  justifiable  by  any  examp)e. 

I'NPROTITABLE^  a.  useless;  serving  no  purpose. 

UNRECLAIMED,  o.  not  reformed;  unturned.  In  fal- 
conry, untamed  ;  wild. 

UNRI'GHTEOUS,  (wnriieoiM)  or.  wicked  ;  sinful;  unjust. 

UNlUGliTEOUSNESS,  s.  wickedness  ;  injustice. 

UNSA'VOURY,  fl.  tasteless;  fetid;  disgusting;  ill. 
tasted. 

UNSE'ARCHABLE,  a.  inscrutable;  not  to  be  explored. 

UNSE'ASONABLE,  (Knjrej<>)i«6/(»J  a  not  suitable  to  time, 
or  occasion;  unfit;  untimely  ;  ill  timed  ;  late;  z%,unseason- 
ai?c  time  of  night. 

UNSEEMLY,  a.  unbecoming;  indecent.  Adverbially, 
indecently  ;  unbecomingly. 

UNSKI'LFUL,  rt.  wanting  art  or  knowledge. 

UNSTE'ADY,  (tmstidi/)  a.  inconstant;  vaiiable. 

UNTH.VNKFUL,  a.  ungrateful. 

UNTFL,  ad.  to  the  time  that;  to  the  place  that;  to  the. 
degree  that.  Used  as  a  preposition,  it  signifies  to;  as 
"  utuihhe  day  of  the  captivity." 

U'NTO,  prep.     See  To. 

To  UNTRU'SS,.!).  a.  to  ungird  or  untie. 

UNWA'RY,  a.  imprudent;  hasty;  incautious;  heed- 
less. 

UNWHO'LE.SOME,  a.  insalubrious  J  tainted;  corrupt. 

UNVVO'RTHY,  a.  wanting  merit  i  not  adequate;  unhs- 
co.niing;  mean. 

VOCABULARY,*.  ]vocabulaiic,  Fr.  vocabiikiium,  from 
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•e*,  a  voice,  Lai.]  a  book  containinj;  a  collection  of  words 
with  tlieir  explications  ;  a  word-book  ;  a  lexicon. 

VO'CAL,  a.  [Fr.  vocalis,  from  vox,  a  voice,  Lat.J  having 
awnice  i  uttPted  or  sounded  by  the  voice. 

VOCATION,  fFr.  from  voco,  to  call,  Lat.]  a  summons  ;  a 
trade,  employment;  the  secret  calling  of  God  to  any 
particular  office. 

VO'CATIVE,  *.  [from  «oco,  to  call,  Lat.J  in  grammar,  that 
case  of  a  noun  which  we  use  when  we  call  or  speak  toa  person. 

VOCIFERATION,  *.  [from  vox,  a  voice,  and  ^ero,  to 
carry,  Ldt.J  clamour ;  outcry. 

VOGUE,  (fog-)  *.  [Fr.]  fashion  ;  mode  ;  general  cnstom. 

VOICE,  s.  [rox,  Lat.] a  sound  produced  in  the  throat  and 
Inouth  of  an  animal,  by  which  he  communicates  his  ideas ;  a 
▼ote ;  suffrage ;  [opinion.  In  granunar,  a  circumstance  in  verbs, 
whereby  they  ate  distinguished  into  active,   passive,  Ac. 

VOID,  a.jvuide,  Fr.]  empty,  vacant ;  containing  nothing  ; 
vain  or  ineflfeclual;  null;  vacuous  ;  unsupplied,  or  having 
BO  possessor ;  destitute  of  substance;  unreal. 

VOID,!,  empty  space  ;  vacancy  ;  vacuum. 

To  VOID,  v.a.[ruider,  Fr.]  to  quit  or  leave  empty;  to 
vacate  ;  to  emit  or  pour  out ;  to  annul  or  nullify. 

VOl'DlvR,  a  basket  or  trough  in  which  meat  and  other 
things  are  carried  from  table. 

VOITURE,  s.  [Fr.  |  carriage.    Out  of  use. 
'    VO'LANT, «.  [Fr.  vulans,  from  lolo,  to  fly,  Lat.]  flying  or 
passing  through  the  air;  nimble. 

VO'LATILE.o.  [volatilis,  from  voh,  to  fly,  Lat.]  flying  or 
passing  through  the  air.  Spirituous,  or  dissipating  in  the  air, 
from  volatile,  h'r.     Livciv,  tickle. 

VOLATILIZATION,  s.  the  act  of  making  volatile. 

VOLCA'NO,  ».  rital.J  See  VuLCANO. 

VOLE,  s.  \vole,  Fr.]  in  gaming,  a  slake  wherein  a  person 
plavs  alone,  and  undertakes  to  win  all  the  tricks. 

VO'LGA,  the  largest  river  in  Europe,  which  has  its  source 
in  two  small  lakes,  in  the  government  of  Pleskof,  in  Russia, 
about  80  miles  W.  of  Tver.  It  begins  to  be  navigable  a 
few  miles  above  that  town.  It  is  considerably  augmented 
here  by  the  junction  of  the  Tverza,  which  is  a  broader, 
deeper,"  and  more  rapid  river.  By  menns  of  the  Tverza, 
a  communication  is  made  between  the  Volga  and  the 
Neva ,  or,  in  other  words,  between  the  Caspian  and  the 
Baltic.  This  great  river  waters  some  of  the  finest  pro- 
vinces in  the  Russian  empire,  passes  by  Yaroflaf,  Kostroma, 
Nishmei-Novogorod,  Casan,  Simbirsk,  and  Saratof ;  entering 
the  Caspian  Sea,  by  several  mouths,  below  .Astracan. 

VOLHINIA,  a  "palatinate  of  Poland,  about  3(n)  miles  in 
length,  and  150  in  breadth.  It  consists  chiefly  of  plains 
watered  by  a  great  number  of  rivers.    Luck  is  the  capital. 

VOLITION,  s.  [from  volo,  to  will,  Lat.J  the  act  of  willing ; 
Inclination  ;  the  power  of  choice  exerted. 

VO'LU^Y,  *.  [rolr.e,  Fr.]  a  discharge  or  flight  of  shot ; 
a  burst ;  emission  of  many  at  a  time. 

VOLODIMIR,  or  Vladimir,  a  governmeii!  of  iJie  Riis- 
sian  empire,  formerly  a  province  of  Moscow.  The  soil  is 
extremely  fertile,  and  in  the  forests  are  innumerable  swarms 
of  bees.    The  capital  is  of  the  same  name. 

VOLODlMlR,or  VLADiMiR,a  town  of  Russia,  capital 
of' the  government  of  the  same  name,  and  seated  on  the 
river  KUasnia.  It  was  once  the  metropolis  of  the  empire, 
and  is  1 10  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Moscow.  Lat.  55.  68.  N.  Ion. 
41.  26.  E. 

VOLOGDA,  formerly  the  largest  of  all  the  Russian 
European  governments,  as  it  contained  the  provinces  of 
Vologda,  Archangel,  and  Veliki-Ustiii".  It  is  now  divided 
into  the  two  provinces  of-  Vologda  and  Veliki-Ustiiig,  and 
is  a  marshy  country,  full  of  forests,  lakes,  and  rivers,  aud 
noted  for  its  tine  wool. 

VOLT, or  VOLTE,  *.  in  the  menage,  a  round  or  circular 
tread  ;  or  a  gait  of  two  treads,  made  by  a  horse  going  side- 
wavs  round  a  centre. 

VOLUBILITY,  >.  [voluhiliU;  Fr.  vohMUas,  {torn  yoho, 
to  roll,  Lat.]  the  act  of  rolling;  aptness  to  roll;  activity  of 
tcagtie  ;  fluency  of  speech  ;  mutability.. 
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VOLUBLE,  «.  \vahibilis,  from  volvo,  to  roll,  Lat.]  formed 
so  as  to  roll  easily ;  rolling.  Fluent  of  speech.  Nimble, 
active,  applied  to  the  tongue. 

VO'LUME,  *.  lyolumen,  frr\m  volvo,  to  roll,  Lat.|  some- 
thing rolled  up ;  as  much  as  is  rolled  or  convolved  at  once. 
A  b()nk,  alluding  to  the  autient  method  of  rolling  manu- 
scripts on  a  stair,  from  volume,  Fr.  SyNON.  A  volume  may 
contain  many  boolts.  A  book  may  make  many  volumes.  The 
bindina',  properly,  distinguishes  the  volumes ;  aud  the  di- 
vision oiVthe  work,  the  booh. 

VOLU'MINOUS,  ff.  consisting  of  many  volumes;  con- 
sisting of  mauv  complications  ;  copious,  diffusive. 

VOLUNTARILY,  ad.  willingly  ;  freciy  ;  without  com- 
pulsion ;  spontaneously. 

VOLUNTARINESS, s.  willingness. 

VO'LUNTARY,  a.  [voluntaire,  Fr.  vohintarius,  from  volo, 
to  will,  Lat.l  done  by  a  motion  of  the  will ;  free  from  com- 
pulsion; williuo;;  acting  by  choice. 

VO'LUNTARY,*.  avolnnteer;  a  piece  of  music  played  at 
will,  without  any  settled  rule  ;  generally  applied  to  tlic  pieces 
played  at  churcfi  between  the  psalms  and  the  lirst  lesson. 

VOLUNTEE'rl,  J.  a  soldier  who  enters  of  his  own  accord, 
or  serves  without  ;iay. 

VOLU'ITUARY,  t  [toluptuaire,  Fr.  vohiptuariiis,  from 
voluntas,  pleasure,  Lat.]  a  man  given  up  to  pleasure  and  luxury. 

VOLU'PTUOUS',  o.  [voluptueux,  Fr.  voluptnosus,  from 
voluptas,  pleasure.  Lilt.]  given  to  excess  of  pleasure  :  sen- 
sual ;  luxurious. 

VOLU'PTUOUSLY,  ad.  luxuriously  ;  with  indulgence 
of  excessive  pleasure. 

VOLUTTUOUSNESS,  *.luxuriousness;  addictednessto 
excess  of  pleasure. 

VOLU  TE,  s.  [Fr.l  a  member  of  a  column  representing 
a  spiral  scroll. 

Vomica,  «.  [Lat.] an  encysted  tumor  in  the  lungs. 

To  VO'MIT,  V.  n.  [vomo,  Lat.]  to  discharge  from  the 
stomach  by  the  mouth  ;  to  throw  up  with  violence.  Ac- 
tively, to  throw  up  from  the  stomach. 

VO'MlT,  s.  the  matter  thrown  up  from  the  stomach  ;  ao 
emetic  medicine. 

VOIIA'CIOUS',  (vordshioiis}  a.  \vorace,  Fr.  vordr,  from  roro, 
to  devour,  Lat.J  greedy  ;  ravenous  ;  immoderately  eager 
after  food. 

VORA'CIOUSNESS,  or  VOUA'CITY,  s.  [voraciie,  Fr.] 
greediness  ;  gluttony  ;  ravenousness. 

VORONP^TZ,  one  of  the  41  Roveruments  of  Russia,  the 
capital  of  which,  of  the  same  name,  is  seated  on  the  river 
Voronelz,  below  its  junction  with  the  Don,  217  miles  S.  by 
E.  of  Moscow. 

VORTEX,  s.  [in  the  plural  vortices,  from  verto,  to  turn 
round,  Lat.]  any  thing  whirled  round.  In  meteorology,  a 
whirlwind,  or  a  sudden  ap.d  rapid  motion  of  the  air  incir- 
cles;  also  an  eddy,  or  whirlpool. 

yOTAUY,  s.  one  devoted,  as  by  a  vow,  to  any  particular 
religion  Or  opinion,  &c.  a  votarist ;  one  devoted  to  any 
person.     Adjectively,  consequent  to  a  vow. 

VOTE,  s.\votum,  from  voveo,  to  vow  or  wish,  Lat.J  a  voice  ' 
or  suflrage. 

To  VOTE,  ».  a.  to  chuse  by  suffrage  ;  to  determine  by 
suffrage ;  to  give  by  vote  or  suffrage. 

VOTER,  s.  one  who  has  the  right  of  giving  his  vote. 

VOTIVE,  a.  [votivus,  from  voveo,  to  vow  or  wish,  Lat.] 
given  by  vow. 

To  VOUCH,  V.  a.  {voucher.  Norm.]  to  call  to  witness  ; 
to  attest;  maintain,  or  support.  Neuterly,  to  bear  witness, 
or  give  testimony. 

VOU'CHER,!.  one  who  gives  witness  to  anything  ;  any 
thing  used  in  evidence,  or  as  a  proof;  a  document. 

To  VOUCHS\TE,  {vonc/isajfe)  v.  a.  to  permit  any  thing 
to  be_  done  without  danger  ;  to  condescend.  The  tirs't 
sense  is  seldom  used.  Neuterly,  to  deign,  condescend,  y  ieldi 

VOW,  (tl.'e  ow  pron.  as  in  now)  i.  \vceu,  Fr.  t'r/t«»n,  Lat.j 
any  promise  made  to  a  divine  power;  a  solemn  promise  ge- 
nerally relating  to  matrimony. 
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,  "To  %''0W,  V,  a.  [vouer,  Fr.  roveo,  Lai.]  to  give  or  dedicate 
*f>  a  iriiijious  use  by  solemn  promise.  Ncuterly,  to  niaiie 
vo\»s,  cr  boltiiin  promises,  or  declarations. 

VO  WEL,  s.  [v<!!/dle,  I'r.j  a  letter  which  forms  a  complete 
•sound  !>y  ilsclf. 

\'OY.\GV.,s.[voj/as^e,  Fr.]  any  distance  passed,  or  to  be 
passed,  by  wiiter  ;  distiii^uislied  I'roni  any  distance  travelled 
by  land,  which  is  then  called  a  jounuy  ;  the  practice  of 
ti'iivelliiii-. 

UP,  ad.  [up,  Sax.  op,  Eelg.  and  Dan.]  aloft,  on  high,  op- 
posed to  doiiu ;  out  of  bed,  orariseti  from  a  seat ;  in  a  stale 
of  preferuicnl,  climbing,  insurrection,  or  being  creeled  or 
built  ;  from  younger  to  elder  years.  Up  anddoicn,  hero  and 
there;  disperscdiy  ;  backward  and  forward.  Up  to,  to  an 
equal  height  wilh  ;  adcciuatcly  to.  Up  with  si^jnifics  the 
raising  any  thing  to  strike  with. 

UP,  iitterj.  is  used  to  exhort  a  person  to  rise  from  a  seat 
or  bed  ;  or  tn  rouse  iiim  lo  action. 

UP,  /))•/?».  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  part,  opposed  to  down. 
This  «onl  is  often  nsed  in  composition,  in  almost  all  the 
senses  produced  in  the  adverb  or  preposition. 

To  UPBRAl'D,  c.  a.  [-iipgchrnedan,  Sax.]  to  charge  con- 
temptuously with  any  thing  disgraceful  ;  lo  mention  by 
way  of  reproach ;  to  reproach  wilh  having  received 
liivonrs. 

UI'RR.M  DFR,  s.  a  rcproacher. 

"UI'IIA'VEN,  a  village  in  Wiltshire,  10  miles  S.  by  W.  of 
Marlhorough. 

UPH!''/IJ  J,  prefer,  and  part,  passive  of  Uphold. 

To  UFIIO'Ll),  r.  «.   to  elevate  ;  to  support  or  maintain. 

UPHO'LSTERER,  s.  one  who  deals  in  household  fur- 
niture. 

U'P;LAND,  s.  a  high  ground.  Adjectively,  higher  in 
sitiiaiioT). 

UTMOST,«.[an  irregularsuperlative of  h;?] highest;  top- 
most. 

UPO'N,  prep.{vpon.  Sax.]  on  the  top  or  outside;  put 
over  the  body,  as  clotlies,  &c.  in  consequence  of;  by  ;  af- 
ter ;  in  consideration  of;  according  to  ;  by  inference  from  ; 
on  pain  of;  in  a  state  of  view.  Sometimes  it  denotes  reli- 
ance, trust,  or  situation  over  or  near. 

U'PPKR,  a.  I  comparative  from  up,  superlative  uppermost] 
higher  in  place  or  power ;  superior. 

U'PPINGHAM,  a  town  of  Rutlandshire,  seated  on  an 
eminence.  It  is  a  pretty,  compact,  well-built  place,  with 
a  good  free  srhool,  and  an  hospital  ;  6  miles  S.  of  Oakhaln, 
and  30  N.  bv  W.  of  London.     Market  on  Wednesday. 

U'PRIGHT,  («,w;0  "•  straight;  perpendicular;  erect; 
honest,  without  the  least  bias  to  the  contrary  ;  sincere  ;  just. 

UPRrGHTl.Y,  erf.  perpendicularly  to  the  horizon.  Fi- 
guiiitiveiv,  himesiK  ;  without  deviation  from  the  right. 

UPRI  GHTNESS,  iu.)rii»e.is)  s.  straightness  ;  perpendi- 
cular erection  ;  honesty  ;  sincerity  ;  justness. 

U'PROAll,  s.  foiDicily  wri'.ten  uprore  ;  [iiprocr,  Belg.] 
tumult;  disturbance:  confusion;  riot;  bustle. 

UPSAL,  a  town  of  Upiatid,  in  Sweden.  It  is  the  see  of 
an  archbishop,  ami  the  seat  of  an  university.  The  arch- 
bishop is  primate  of  Sweden,  and  consecrates  the  king  in  his 
cathedral.  It  is  35  miles  N.  W.  of  Stockholm,  Lat.  59.  62. 
M.  Ion.  17.  4'2.  E. — Here  the  celebrated  naturalist,  LinnaBus, 
Resided,' and  had  an  extensive  botanical  garden  ;  and  here 
heende<l  his  valuable  life,  Jan.  10,  1778,  aged  71. 

UT.SllOT,  s.  tiie  issue,  end,  or  success  of  an  under- 
taking. 

U'P  JIDE  DOWN,  an  adverbial  form  of  speech, .signifying 
with  total  rcversement  ;  in  complete  disorder ;  topsy-tur^'y. 

UTSTART,  *.  one  who  has  s'uddenly  rose  from  meanness 
and  ohsrurity  to  riches  and  opulence. 

UTTOIV,  a  town  of  Worcestershire,  11  miles  S.  of 
Worcester,  and  loa  W'.  N.  W.  of  London.  Market  on 
Thursday. 

U'PW.\  n  D,  or  U'PWARDS,  nd.  towards  an  higher  place  ; 
towards  heaven,  or  any  source.  More  than,  applied  to 
quantity  or  luimbei 
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URA'NI  A,  t.  [Gr.  itrania,  or  vranie,  Lat.J  one  of  the  nib*- 
musses,  said  to  preside  over  astronomy. 

URBA'iSlTY,  s.  \itrhamti,  Fr.  nrbanitas,  from  vrhs,  a  city, 
I.at.  ]  civility;  politeness;  ciegance  ;  courtesy;  com- 
plai.sanee  ;  facet iousnesss  merriment. 

U'llBlNO,  a  city  of  Italy,  capiialof  the  duchy  of  Urbino, 
containing  a  ducal  palace,  a  university  or  academy,  (one 
of  the  most  antient  in  ltalv)a  noble  college,  several  chnrches 
and  10  convents.  The  palace  was  built  by  Duke  Frederick, 
who  furnished  it  wilh  many  antient  statues  of  marble  and 
bronze,  excellent  paintings,  and  a  library  of  curious  and 
rare  books.  The  library. was  conveyed  to  Rome  by  Pope 
Alexander  VII.  'Ihe  houses  are  well  built,  and  great  quan- 
tities of  fine  earthen-ware  are  made  here.  It  is  situated  on 
a  hill,  at  the  union  of  the  two  rivers,  near  the  head  of  the 
Foglio,  18  miles  S.  of  Rimini,  and  120  N.  E.  of  Rome. 

URCHIN,  s.  [heitreitchin,  Arnioric]  a  hedgehog.  Applied 
to  a  child  in  slight  anger,  or  contempt. 

URETERS,  {eiirrtrrs)  s.  [from  vureo,  to  make  water,  Gr.] 
membraneous  vessels  whicn  convey  the  urine  from  the  reins 
to  the  bladder. 

URETHRA,  (e»r'tth-a)s.  [iirrtre,  Fr.  from  oureo,  to  make 
water,  Gr.]  the  passage  through  which  the  uriue  is  dis- 
charged from  the  Idadder. 

To  URGE,  V.  a.  [iif^eo,  Lat.]  to  incite  -.  to  push  ;  to  pro- 
voke ;  to  importune ;  to  press  ;  to  enforce  ;  to  oti'er  by 
way  ofobjeclion.    Neuteriy,  to  press  forward. 

U'RGENCY, .".  pressure  ofdihiculty  or  necessity. 

U'RGENT,  a.  [urgent,  Fr.  vrgens,  Lat.]  cogent ;  pressing ; 
violent;  importunate. 

U'RI,  the  most  southern  canton  in  Switzerland,  having 
Swilz  and  liieLake  of  the  Four  Cantons  on  Ihe  N.  tlie  coun- 
try of  Ihe  Grisonsand  Cilaris  on  the  E.  Italy  on  the  S.  and 
Uoderwald  and  part  of  Bern  on  the  W.  It  is  about  30 
miles  in  length,  and  12  in  breadth,  and  full  of  dreadful 
mountains,  anioTig  which  is  the  celebrated  mount  St.  Go- 
thard.     Altd.^rf  is  the  itrineijial  town. 

U'RIM,  {efirim)s.  [i\cb.  ligiitj  Dr.  Newton  supposes  this 
name  given  only  to  signify  Ihe  clearness  and  certainty  of  the 
divine  answers  obtained  by  the  priest  consuliiug  God  with 
his  breastplate  on,  in  opposition  to  those  of  the  heathen, 
which  were  generally  ambiguous  and  enigmatical. 

U'RINAL,  (riiriuaf)  s.  [nrinal,  Fr.]  a  glass  vessel  used  by 
sick  people  to  make  water  in. 

U'RL\ARY,  n.  relating  to  the  urine. 

U'RIN1'>,  {eurine)  s.  [wnn,?,  Fr.  vruta,  Lat.]  the  water  Which 
passes  through  the  urethra  from  the  bladder. 

To  UTilNE,  V.  n.  [miner,  Fr.  j  to  make  water. 

URN,  s.  [unie,  F'r.  tirna,  Lat.  j  any  vessel  having  its  mouth 
narrower  than  the  body  ;  a  water  pot  s  the  vessel  in  which 
the  remains  of  the  dead,  after  being  burnt,  were  antiently 
deposijud. 

U'I10M.'\NC\',  {euromanctj)  s.  I  from  onron,  urine,  and 
manteia,  divination,  Gr.]  a  divining  or  guessing  at  the  cause 
ofa  disease  bv  urine 

U'RSA-M.VJOR,  i.  [Lat.J  the  greater  Bear  ;  a  northern 
constellation,  consisting  of  105  stars  ;  of  which  number  the 
three  bright  ones  that  form  the  fail,  and  the  four  princiiral 
ones  of  the  body  in  form  of  a  trapezium,  go  by  the  names 
of  Charles's  wain,  the  plough,  and  the  chariot  of  David. 

U'RS.\-MINOR,  j.[Lat.J  Ihe  lesser  Bear;  a  uorlhern  eon- 
steliation,  consisting  of  12  stars.  At  the  tip  of  the  tail  is 
fixed  the  pole  star,  which  is  distant  only  1'  45'  35"  from  the 
nortli  poleof  the  heavens. 

US,  the  oblique  case  of  We. 

U'SACJE,  {euzage)  s.  [nsage,  Fr.]  treatment ;  practice  long 
continued  j  manners  ;  custom. 

U'SANCE,  {eizauce)  s.  [usance,  Fr.]  use  «  interest,  paid 
for  tlie  use  of  money.  In  commerce,  applied  to  Ibe  tiire 
generally  given  for  the  payment  of  a  bill  of  exchange,  which 
difiers  in  difierent  countries. 

U'SBEC  TARTAR  Y,  a  vast  conntry  of  W^esternTartary, 

bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  country  of  the  Kalmucs  ;    on 

*  the  E.  by  Thibet ;  oil  th-.;  S.   by  Ilindoostan  ;  and  on  the 
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\V.  by  Peisin  and  the  CaspiHU  Sea.  These  Tartars,  like 
their  nei"libuiirs,  are  at  present  divided  info  several  fribei, 
go\eTi\m\ry  their  respective  khuns,  or  princes;  but  t'or- 
inerly  ttwy  were  under  one  soverei<;n,  and  were  accounted 
the  most  powerful  of  all  the  Tiirtariau  nations.  Their  prin- 
cipal khaus  pride  themselves  in  being  descended  Iroui 
Taoierlane.Avliose  birth-i)lace  was  tlie  antient  city  of  Sainar- 
cand,  13  miles  S.  W.  of  Bokhara,  the  present  capital  of  the 
country.  The  Usbecs,  in  their  persons,  arc  said  to  have 
i'airer  complexions  and  neater  features  than  the  Kalmucs. 
Their  reli;;ious  profeasioii  is  Mahonietanism ;  and  they 
dilfer,  in  general,  very  little  from  the  people  of  the  north- 
ern provinces  of  Hindoostan.  That  country  is  supplied 
hence  with  the  most  .serviceable  horses,  camels,  and  other 
cattle. 

USK,  (eiise)  s.  \usus,  from  vior,  to  use,  Lat.]  the  act  of  em- 
ploying any  thing  to  any  particular  purpose  ;  quality  wiiicli 
niaiies  a  thing  proper  for  any  purpose  ;  need,  or  occasion  ; 
practice,  ha  hit  i  advantage:  convenience,  or  help;  usage! 
e  custom  !  money  paid  for  interest. 

To  USK,  (eKie)».  a.  \vser,  Fr.  usus,  from  iitor,  to  use,  Lat.] 
to  einpioy  to  any  particular  purpose  ;  to  accustom  ;  to 
treat;  to  practise.  Neuterly,  to 'be  wont;  to  be  accus- 
tomed. 

U'SEFUL,  (eusefut)  a.  convenietit,  profitable,  or  condu- 
cive to  any  end. 

U'.SEFULLY,  ad.  id  such  a  manner  as  to  help  forvvard 
some  end. 

U'SEFULNESS,  {extsefnlness)  s.  profitableness  5  conveni- 
encv  ;  the  quality  of  assisting  in  aiiv  end. 

L'SELRSS,  n.  answering  no  purpose  i  serving  no  end. 

U'SELESSLY,  ad.  without  the  quality  of  answering'  any 
purpose. 

U'SELESSNESS,  t.  unfitness  to  any  end. 
;    U'.SER,  t.  one  who  uses. 

USHER,  s.  [huissier,  Fr.J  one  who  is  employed  in  in- 
troducing strangers,  or  in  preparing  the  way  before  any 
great  person  ;  a  harbinger  ?  a  person  employed  by  the  head- 
inasterpf  a  school  to  teach  for  him.  j 

To  USHER,  V.  a.  to  introduce. 

USK,  or  UsKE,  a  town  of  Monmouthshire,  12  miles  S. 
W.  of  Monmouth,  and  140  W.  by  N.  of  London.  Market  on 
Monday. 

USQLEBA'UGH,  (iMtct(iu))  i.  fan  Irish  and  Erse  word, 
which  signifies  the  water  of  life.]  It  is  a  compounded  dis- 
tilled spirit,  being  drawn  on  aromatics  ;  and  the  Irish  sort 
is  particularly  distinguished  for  its  pleasant  and  mild  flavour. 
The  Hif^hland  sort  is  somewhat  hotter  ;  and,  by  corruption, 
in  Srotfish  they  call  it  whisl^. 

U'STION,  s.  {Vr.vstiis,  from  itro,  to  burn,  Lat.]  in  sur- 
gery, the  art  of  burning.    The  state  of  being  burned. 

To  U'STUl.ATE,  V.  a.  to  burn  or  sear. 

U'STUL/VTION,  a.  in  chjmistry,  the  roasting  of  ores, 
to  separate  the  itrsenic,  sulphur,  and  whatever  else  is  of 
a  volatile  nature,  that  is  connected  with,  and  mineralizes 
the  metal.  Wien  the  matter  is  preserved  which  flies  off, 
the  process  is  called  sublimation  ;  bnt  when  this  matter  is 
nejilected,  the  operation  is  called  ustulation. 

U'S[JAL,  (euziial)  a.  [usuel,  Fr.]  common;  customary; 
frequently  occurring. 

L'SU.^LLY,  orf.  commonly ;  frequently;  customarily. 

USUFRU'CT,  (eiisitfruct)  s.  [from  usns,  use,  and  frtictus, 
fruit,  Lat.]  the  temporary  use  or  enjoyment  of  any  thing, 
.without  power  to  alienate. 

U'SURER,  (e{i2urer)s.  fttninVr,  Fr.  from  utor,  to  use,  Lat.] 
one  who  lends  money  out  at  interest,  vulgarly  applied  to 
one  who  takes  exorbitant  interest. 

To  USU'RP,  {euzurp)v.  a.  \iisiirper,  Fr.  vsurpo,  from  utor, 
to  use,  Lat.l  to  seize  or  take  poss^^ssion  of  by  force,  and 
contrary  to  tight ;  to  possess  without  right. 

USURPATION,  {euzm-paahori)  s.  [Fr.  from  usurpo,  to 
usurp,  Lat.]  the  act  of  wrongfully  taking  or  possessing  what 
belongs  to  another. 


USUHPER,  t.  one  who  seizes  that  to  wliicli  he  has  no 

right. 

L''SUR'y,  (edziny)  t.  [r.siire,  Fr.  vsiira,  from  vt07;  to  use, 
Lat.j  money  paid  for  interest ;  demand  of  exorbitant 
interest. 

UTE'NSIL,  (eutensil)  s.  [lUeimle,  Fr.  [from  vtor,  to  use, 
Lat.l  an  instrument  used  in  an  house,  kitchen,  or  trade. 

U  I'i-IRINE,  a.  \nterin,  Fr.  uterinus,  from  «(cru«,  the  womb, 
Lat.]l)elongiug  to  the  womb. 

UTERUS,  s.  [Lat.]  the  womb. 

UTI'LITY",  {eiuility)  s.  \eHtilite,  Fr.  vtilitas,  from  vtor,  to 
use,  Laf.lusefulness  ;  profit  ;  ad-vantagc  ;  convenience. 

UTMOST,  a.  [ntmicst,  Sax.J  extreme  ;  in  tlie  highest 
degree.  Used  substantively  for  the  most  that  can  be  cub- 
ceivf  d  or  done. 

UTO'XETER,  orUxTOXETER,  (Uxeter)  a  large  town 
of  Siaft'ordshire,  seated  on  a  rising  ground,  near  the  river 
Dove,  among  excellent  pastures  for  feeding  and  breeding 
cattle.  Its  market  is  the  greatest  in  this  part  of  England, 
for  corn,  cattle,  hogs,  sheep,  butter,  and  cheese.  It  is  13 
miles  N.  E.  of  St»fl'ord,  and  13ti  N.  N.  W.  of  Loudoc. 
Mai  ket  on  Wednesday. 

U'TRI'^CHT,  one  oFthe  ci-devant  United  Provinces  of  the 
Netherlands,  afterwards  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Holland, 
hut  now  united  to  the  French  empire.  It  has  the  Zuy- 
«er  Zee  and  part  of  Holland  on  the  N.  Veluve  and  Guelder- 
iand  on  the  E.  Bctau  oi\  the  S.  and  Holland  on  the  W.  It 
is  about  30  miles  long  and  20  broad,  and  is  very  healthful 
and  fertile. 

UTRECHT,  the  capital  of  the  above  province,  isstron^y 
fortified,  and  is  the  seat  of  an  university.  Here  the  union 
of  the  Seven  United  Provinces  vkis  begun  Jan.  22,  1.579  ! 
and  here  a  peace  was  concluded  between  France,  EilgUmd, 
Portugal,  Prussia,  Savoy,  and  HoU/ind,  March  30,1713.  It 
13  18  miles  S.  E.  of  Amsterdam.  Lat.  52.  5.  N.  )ou.  5. 
14.  K.     - 

U'TTER,  a.  [utter,  Sax.]  situated  on  the  outside,  out  of 
anyplace;  extreme,  excessive,  utmost ;  entire;  complete. 

To  U TTIOR,  V.  a.  to  speak,  pronounce,  or  express  by 
the  voice  ;  to  disclose  ;  to  sell  or  expose  to  sale  ;  to 
disperse. 

U'TTER  ANCE,  s.  the  manner  or  power  of  speaking. 

UTTERER,  s.  one  who  pronounces  ;  a  divulger  ;  a  dis- 
closer. 

UTTERLY,  flrf.fidly;  completely;  perfectly. 

UTTERMOST,  a.  in  the  highest  degree  s  most  remote. 
Substantively,  the  greatest. 

U'VEA,  {euvea)  s.  in  anatomy,  is  tlie  third  or  outermost 
coat  of  the  eye. 

VULCAN,  in  ray>hology,  the  god  of  fire. 

VULCA'NO,  s.  [Ital.j  a  burning  mountain  that  emits 
flame,  smoke,  and  ashes  ;  volcano. 

VU'LGAR,  >.  [viilgnire,  Yr.vuhnris,  from  vulg-us,  the  com- 
mon people,  Lat.j  suiting  to,  or  practised  among,  the  coui- 
uion  people  ;  venacular,  national,  mean,  low. 

VU'LGAR,  s.  \vuJ^nire,  Fr.]  the  common  people. 

"VULGARLY,  ad.  commonly  ;  in  the  ordinary  manner  « 
among  the  common  people. 

VULGATE,  s.  is  a  very  antient  Latin  translation  of  the 
Bible,  and  the  oidy  one  the  church  of  Rome  acknowledges 
authentic.  l!  v.  »s  translated  almost  word  for  word  fVom  the 
Greek  Septuagint. 

VULNERABLE,  a.  [Fr.  from  minus,  a  wound,  l.fflt.J 
capable  of  receiving  wounds. 

VU  LN  ER  A  R  Y,  «.  \vulneraire,  Fr.  vulnerarius,  from  imlmis, 
a  Vkound,  Lat.j  mi'Ui\  in  the  cure  of  wounds. 

VULTURE,  s.[vultnr,  Lat.] a  large  bird  of  prey  remark- 
able fbr  voracity. 

U'VULA,  {eiivuh)s.  [«r«fa,Lat.]  a  round,  soft,  spongcout 
body,  suspended  from  the  palate,  near  the  foramina  of  ilie 
nostrils,  perpendicularly  over  the  glottis.  Its  use  is  to  hresik 
the  force  of  the  cold  air,  and  prevent  its  entering  too  preci- 
pitately into  the  lungs. 
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U'XBRIDGE,  a  town  of  Middlesex,  15  miles  W.  of 
London.    Market  on  Thursdaj-. 

UXORIOUS,  a.  [from  i/j-or,  a  wife,  Lat.J  submissively 
fond  of  a  wife ;  infected  with  a  connubial  dotage. 

W. 

WIS  tlie  twenty  first  letter  ofonr  alphabet,  and  is 
compounded,  as  its  name  implies,  of  two  Vs.  The 
Hebrews,  Grceiis,  and  Uonians,  had  it  not ;  it  is  peculiar  to 
the  northern  nations,  tiie  Teutons,  Saxons,  Britons,  &'c.  It 
is  not  used  by  the  Italians,  French,  Spaniards,  nor  Portu- 
ffuese,  except  in  proper  names,  and  other  terms  borrowed 
from  languages  in  which  it  is  originally  used,  and  even  then 
it  is  sounded  like  single  v.  This'  letter  is  of  an  ambiguous 
nalBrc,  being  a  consonant  at  the  beginning  of  words,  and  a 
vowel  at  the  end.  It  may  stand  before  all  the  vowels  ex- 
cept II,  as  in  was;er,  well,  wilfe,  uorship ;  and  follows  the 
vowels,  a,  e,  o,  and  unites  with  them  into  a  kind  of  double 
vowel,  or  diphthong,  as  in  law,  crew,  cow,  <!v:c.  It  also  goes 
before  r,  and  follows  j,  and  t/i,  as  in  wrong,  swift,  thwart ; 
it  likewise  gi)es  before  h,  though  in  reality  it  is  sounded  after 
it,  as  in  n/ii/,  when,  where,  what,  &c.  In  some  words  it  is 
obscure,  as  in  stow,  shadow,  widow ;  and  in  others  it  is  silent, 
as  in  wrotiir,  write,  &c. 

To  WA'BBLE,  V.  n,  to  shake,  or  move  fcpm  side  to  side. 
A  very  low  word. 

WA  D,  s.  Uceod,  hay,  Sax.]  a  bundle  of  straw  thrust  close 
together.    Black  lead,  of  wliich  pencils,  <*tc.  are  made. 

WA'DDING,  t.  [wad,  or  vad,  Isl.l  a  kind  of  soft  stiff 
loosely  woven,  used  for  stuthng  the  sides  of  men's  coats,  and 
between  the  two  coverings  of  cloaks.  In  gunnery,  the  la- 
per,  flax,  ttc.  rammed  into  a  gun  to  keep  the  bullet  from 
rolling  out,  and  close  to  the  powder. 

To  WA'DDLE,  v.n.  [wa^ghekn,  Belg.]  to  walk  unevenly  ; 
to  shake  from  side  to  side  in  walking,  like  a  duck. 

To  WADE,  V.  n.  [from  vadum,  Lat.]  to  walk  through 
waters.    Figuratively,  to  pass  with  difliculty  and  labour. 

WA'DEBRIDGE.    See  Warerridge. 

\V.^T)HOOK,  s.  in  gunnery,  is  a  rod  with  an  iron  screw 
at  the  end  to  draw  the  wadding,  when  the  loading  is  to  (je 
drawn  out  of  a  gun. 

WA'FER,  J.  \wafel,  Belg.  J  a  thin  cake  ;  dried  paste  used 
in  closing  letters.  Among  Romanists,  consecrated  bread 
in  the  eucharist. . 

.    To  WAFT,  ».  a.  [perhaps  from  Wave]  to  carry  through 
the  air  or  on  the  water ;  to  beckon.    Neuterly,  to  float. 

WAFT,  s,  a  floating  body  ;  the  motion  of  a  streamer,  dc. 
given  as  a  signaler  means  of  information. 

To  WAG,  V.  a.  \wagian.  Sax.  waggen,  Belg.]  to  move  or 
shake  lightly.  Neuterly,  to  be  moved  or  go ;  to  be  in  quiok 
or  ludicrous  motion. 

WAG,  f.  [wcpgan,  to  cheat.  Sax.]  any  one  archly  merry  or 
ludicrously  niiscliievons. 

To  WAGE,  V.  a.  to  attempt.  To  set  to  hire.  To  hire 
for  pay.    To  make  or  carry  on,  followed  by  war. 

WA'GER,  s.  a  bet ;  or  any  thing  deposited  as  a  stake. 

WA'GES,  s.  [seldom  used  in  the  singular ;  wegeu  or  ^ragei 
Teut.]  money  paid  for  service.  Singularly,  pledge,  gage 
security. 

>   WA'GGERY,  (wng-er)/)  s.  mischievous  merriment;  wan-" 
tonntss ;  ludicrous  miscliievousncss. 

WA'GGISH,  {wagish)  a.  knavishly  or  mischievously 
merry  ;  frolicksome. 

To  WA'GGLE,  v.  n.  [wagghelen,  Teut.]  to  move  from 
one  side  to  another;  to  waddle. 

WA'GGON,  or  WA'GON,  s.  [woegen.  Sax.  waeghens, 
Belg.]  a  heavy  carriage  going  on  four  wheels  ;  a  wain. 

W  A'GGONER,  or  WA'GONER,  s.  [woeghener,  Belg.]one 
that  drives  a  waggon. 

WAGTAIL,  s.  iu  ornithology,  a  genus  of  birds  thus 
denominated  from  a  tremulous  niotionof  the  tail. 

WAIFS,  s.    [sometimes  written   iDcif,  or    veft\   in   law, 
coods,a  thief  being  pursued,  leaves  behind,  and  ^re  forfeited 
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to  the  king,  or  lord  of  the  manor;  also,  strays,  or  sfrayeiJ 
cattle  claimed  by  nobody,  which  becomes  tlie  property  of~ 
the  lord  of  the  manor. 

To  WAIL,  V,  n.  \gualare,  Ital.]  to  moan;  to  lament ;  to 
bewail.    Neuterly,  to  express  sorrow  ;  to  grieve  audibly. 

WAI'LING,  s. lamentation;  moan;  audible  sorrow. 

WAIN,  s.  a  contraction  of  Waggon  ;  which  see. 

WAl'NFLEET,  a  well-compacted  town  of  Lincolnshire, 
with  an  excellent  free  school,  15  miles  N.  E.  of  Boston,  and 
127  N.  by  E.  of  London.    Market  on  Saturday. 

WAI'NROPE,  f.  a  large  cord  with  which  the  load  is  tied 
en  the  waggon  ;  a  carl-rope. 

WAI'NSCOT,  v.  {tivugetchof,  Belg.]  the  wooden  covering 
laid  over  a  wall  within  the  house. 

To  WAI'NSCOT,  V.  a.  [wi;ugenscotten,  Belg.]  to  line  OT 
coyer  walls  with  boards;  to  line. 

\VA1R,  «.  a  piece  of  timber  two  yards  long  and  afoot 
broad. 

WAIST,  s.  [gwttse,  from  gwaseti,  to  press  or  bind,  Brit.J 
the  smallest  part  of  the  body;  the  part  below  the  ribs; 
the  middle  deck  or  floor  of  a  ship  between  poop  and 
prow. 

WAI'STCO.^T,  s.  an  inner  coat ;  a  short  close  coat  with- 
out sleeves  worn  by  men,  reaching  to  the  waist. 

To  WAIT,  ».  o.  [tt'dcAtoi,  Belg.J  to  expect,  or  stay  for; 
to  attend ;  to  attend  as  a  consequence  of  something.  Neu- 
terly, to  expect,  or  stand  in  expectation  of.  Used  with  on 
or  vpon,  to  attend  as  a  servant.  To  stay  till  a  person  comes, 
used  with /or. 

WAIT,  s.  an  ambush  ;  as,  to  lay  wait,  to  lie  in  wait,  A 
musician  paid  for  attending  on  processions  in  a  town. 

WAITER,  s.  an  attendant;  a  piece  of  plate  or  wood, 
on  which  glasses,  dc.  are  presented. 

To  WAKE,  V.  a.  [weccian.  Sax.  wecken,  Belg.j  to  rouse 
from  sleep ;  toexcite  to  action ;  to  bring  again  to  life.  Neu- 
terly, to  watch ;  to  be  roused  from  sleep  or  supineness,  from 
wakan,  Goth,  wacian.  Sax.  or  waechen,  Belg. 

WAKE",  s.  the  feast  kept  in  commemoration  of  the  dedi- 
cation of  a  chur«h,so  called  because  formerly  kept  by  watch- 
ing all  night  ;  vigils. 

WA'KEFIELD,  a  large,  well-built,  town,  in  the  W. 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  seated  on  the  river  Calder,  which  has 
been  made  navigable  hither  from  Castleforth,  and  frorn 
hence  to  Fland  and  Halifax.  The  principal  trade  is  in  white 
cloths  and  tammies.  It  is  28  miles  S.  W.  of  York,  and  18'Z 
N.  N.'W.  of  London.  Market  on  Thursday  and  Friday  ; 
.the  latter  for  woollen  cloth, 

WA'KEFUL,  a.  not  inclinable  to  sleep;  vigilant. 

To  WA'KEN,  V.  n.  to  cease  from  sleep.  Actively,  to 
rouse  from  sleep  or  supineness ;  to  produce,   to  excite. 

WA'KEROBIN,  *.  the  cuckowpint ;  a  plant. 

WALA'CHIA,  a  province  of  Hungary,  but  subject  to 
Turkey,  having  IMoIdavia  and  Transylvania,  on  the  N.  the 
river  iDanube  on  the  F".  and  S.  and  Transylvania  on  the 
W.  It  is  225  miles  long,  and  125  broad.  It  was  ceded  ta 
the  Turks  in  1739. 

WA'LDEN,  or  Waldon,  commonly  called  Saffron 
Walden.  It  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  12  aldermen,  and  a 
recorder.  A  great  deal  of  malt  is  made  here.  It  is  27  miles 
N.  W.  by  N.  of  Chelmsford,  and  48  N.  by  E.  of  London. 
Market  on  Saturday. 

WALE,  *,  \wel,  a  web.  Sax.]  a  rising  part  in  Uie  surface  of 
cloth. 

WALES,  a  principality  in  the  W.  of  England,  cogipre- 
bending  12  counties;  namely,  Anglesey,  Carnarvonshire, 
DeiAiglishire,Tlintshire,  Merionethshire,  and  Montgo.iuery- 
shire,  in  North  Wales ;  Brecknockshire,  Cardiganshire,Caer- 
marthenshire,  Glamorganshire,  Pembrokeshire, and  Radnor- 
shire, in  South  Wales.  It  was  incorporated  with  England, 
in  1538,  and  s-ciids  24  members  to  the  British  house  of  com- 
mons. The  western  part  is  bounded'by  St.  George's  chan- 
nel and  the  Irish  sea  \  on  the  S.  by  the  Bristol  channel ;  on 
the  N.  by  the  Irish  seat  and  on  the  E.  by  the  counties  of 
Chester,  Salop,  Hereford,  and  Aianmouth.    It  contains  751 
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.•;.arislies,  and  58  market  towns.  The  country  is  very  moun- 
(aiiiotis  and  plentiful.  In  tbeir  hills  are  rich  lead  and  coal 
mines,  with  quarries  of  free-stone.  The  mountains  in  this 
c'ouMlrv  are  reckoned  equal  in  height,  if  nut  higher  than 
any  in  iBritain.  Snowden  and  Flinlimmon  are  the  most  ce- 
lebrated! The  former  is  1240  yards  in  height.  They  are 
.-•  brave  hospitable  people,  and  were  never  conquered  by 
the  Saxons.  Their  last  prince,  Llwellin  ap  Griffith,  lost  his 
.ife  in  defence  of  his  country,  when  Kdtvard  I.  conquered  it 
in  128.3.  Since  whose  reign,  his  queen  being  here  delivered 
of  a  son,  the  king'*  eldest  son  has  been  styled  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  a  large  revenueoutof  this  country  appropriated 
to  the  principality.  Among  the  antient  Welsh  was  an  or- 
orderofmen  called  bards,  who  composed  songs  relating  the 
actions  of  their  illustrious  men.  The  last  of 'these,  named 
1'aliesin,  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  5th  century,  and 
many  of  his  verses  are  still  extant.  Edward  I.  when  he 
conquered  Wales,  caused  all  their  bards  to  be  put  to  death. 
Wales  has  produced  many  learned  men  in  the  several  parts 
of  literature  ;  and,  indeed,  their  genius  may  be  put  on  a 
level  with  that  of  the  best  of  their  neighbours.  It  is  watered 
with  many  rivers,  of  which  the  principal  are  the  Dee,  Wye, 
Usk,  Conway,  Cluyde,  andTwy.  The  principal  towns  must 
be  sought  for  imder  the  names  of  the  counties. 

*«  *  The  reader  is  desired  to  remember,  that  t'n  the  subsequent 
■words,  when  the  wa  is  followed  by  two  coiisotutnts,  the  a  is  pro- 
nounced broad,  like  au  ;  as,  waulk,  waull,  waurd,  wauter, 
waurm,  waurn,  waurp,  waur,  waurrant. 

To  WA  l>K,  (tt'OHM)  V.  a.  ^tvealcan,  to  roll,  Sax.  I  to  move 
by  leisurely  stens,  by  placuig  the  feet  alternately  before 
each  other ;  to  be  in  motion  ;  to  act  in  sleep  ;  to  coms  or 
go  ;  to  act  on  any  occasion,  or  iu  any  particular  manner  ; 
to  range  ;  to  move  about  ;  to  move  oft'.  Neuterly,  to 
pass  through  on  foot ;  to  lead  out  fur  the  sake  of  exercise 
or  air. 

WALK,  f.  the  act  of  moving  on  foot ;  gait,  step,  or  man- 
ner of  moving ;  the  distance  to  which  a  person  goes  on  foot ; 
an  avenue  set  with  trees;  a  way,  or  road;  the  slowest  or 
least  raised  pace  of  a  horse. 

WALKER,  s.  one  (hat  walks. 

WALL,  s.  [wn/,  Brit,  ualle,  Bclg.]  a  pile  of  brick  or  stone 
regularly  cemented  with  mortar  ;  the  sides  of  a  building; 
works  built  for  defence.  To  take  the  wall,  is  to  take  the  up- 
per place.  To  give  tlte  wall,  is  to  yield,  or  acknowledge 
one's  inferiority. 

To  WALL,  V.  a.  to  inclose  or  defend  by  a  wall. 

WA'LLET,  *  \tvetttlian,  to  travel.  Sax.]  a  bag  in  which 
a  traveller  carries  liis  necessaries;  a  knapsack;  abudget;a 
protuberance  or  swelling. 

WA'LLEYE,  J.  adisease  in  the  crystalline  humour  of  tbe 
eye  ;  the  glaucoma. 

WALLK'YED,  «.  having  white  eyes. 

WA'LLFLOW'ER, /.  in  botany,  the  cheiranthus ;  there 
are  two  British  species,  the  yollow'and  marine.  Cultivation 
produces  numerous  vari<>ties  of  the  first  species,  but  none 
havf  so  agreeable  a  scent  as  the  wild  one. 

WA'lXlNGFORD,  a  town  in  Berkshire,  on  the  river 
Thames.  It  is  a  corporation,  sends  two  members  to  parlia- 
ment, has  a  free-school^  and  a  handsome  niarkct-honse.  It 
is  14  miles  W.  of  Reading,  and  16  W.  of  London.  Market 
on  Tuesday  and  Friday. 

To  WALLOP.  V.  n.  iwealan.  Sax.]  to  boil. 

WA'LL  LOUSE, «. an  insect;  a  bug. 

To  WALLOW,  (walld)v.  71.  [walwian.  Sax. J  to  move  in  a 
heavy  or  clumsy  manner  ;  to  welter  ;  to  roll  in  mire,  or  any 
thing  tiltliv  ;  to  live  in  a  state  of  tilth  or  gross  vice. 

WALLRUE. s.  an  herb. 

W ALLWORT,  s.  the  dwarf-elder,  or  danewort. 

WA'LNUT,  (icm/ttHj)  I.  \u-alnot,  Beig.J  a  large  nut  well 
knfrwn.    The  tree  bearing  walnuts, 

WA'LRUS,  I.  in  zoology,  a  kind  of  large  amphibious 
an'Muals,  inhabiting  the  regions  King  near  the  north  polo. 

WA'LSAIX,  a  town  of  Stailordsliire,  16  miles  S.  of  Staf- 


ford, and  118  N.  W.  of  London.    Market  on  Tuesday  and 
Friday. 

WA'LSHAM,  NORTH,  a  town  in  Norfolk,  14  milesfrow 
Norwich,  and  123  from  London.    Market  on  Tuesday. 

WA'LSINGHAM,  a  town  in  Norfolk,  seated  near  the 
sea,  27  miles  N.  W.  of  Norwich,  and  116  N.N.  E.  of  London. 
Market  on  Friday. 

WA'LTHAM  on  the  WOULD,  a  town  in  Leicestershire, 
19  tuiles  N  E.  of  Leicester,  and  110  N.  by  W.  of  London. 
Market  on  Thursday. 

WA'LTHAM,  a  town  in  Hampshire,  8  miles  S.  S.  W.  of 
Winchester,  and  65  VV.  by  S.  of  London.  Market  on 
Friday. 

WA'LTHAM  ABBEY,  a  town  in  Essex,  12  miles  N.  by 
E,  from  London,    Market  on  Tuesday. 

To  WA'MBLE,  (wdmbl)  v.  n.  [uemmeleu,  Belg.]  to  roll 
with  sickness  or  squeamishness,  applied  to  the  stomach. 

Wan,  a.  [wann.  Sax.]  pale ;  sickly ;  having  a  languid 
look. 

WAND,  s.  [vaand,  Dan.]  a  small  stick  or  twig  ;  a  long 
rod  ;  a  staff  of  office.    A  charming  rod. 

To  WA'NDER,  v.  «.  [watidrian,  Sax.J  to  rove  ;  to  move 
or  go  about  without  any  certain  course  or  settlement ;  to 
deviate;  to  ramble;  to  go  astray.  Actively,  to  travel  over 
without  any  certain  course. 

WANDERER,  s.  a  rover  ;  a  rambler. 

WANDERING,  s.  uncertain  peregrination ;  aberration ;  ' 
mistaken  way  ;  uncertaintv. 

To  WANE,  V.  n.  [See  Wan  ;  wanian,  to  grow  less,  Sax.  j 
to  decrease  or  grow  less,  applied  to  the  moon.  To  decline  ; 
to  sink  ;  to  diminish. 

Wane,  *.  the  decrease  of  the  moon  ;  decline  ;  dimitiu* 
lion  ;  declension. 

WA'NNESS,  s.  paleness  ;  languor. 

To  Want,  v.  a.  [wana,  Sax.J  to  be  without,  or  stand 
in  need  of,  something  lit  or  necessary ;  to  be  defective,  or 
fall  short ;  to  wish  for,  or  desire ;  to  fack.  Neuterly,  to  be 
defective  in  any  particular  ;  to  fail ;  to  be  missed ;  not  to  be 
had  ;  to  be  improperly  absent. 

WANT,  J.  need  or  necessity  ;  deficiency;  the  state  of 
not  having ;  poverty  ;  indigence.     A  mole,  from  wand.  Sax. 

WA'NTAGE,  a  town  of  Berkshire,  12  miles  S.  by  Wi  of 
Oxford,  and  .59  VV.  of  London.    Market  on  Saturday. 

WA'NTON,  o.  [Minshew  and  Junius  derive  it  from  wont 
and  one,  i.  e.  a  man  or  woman  that  wants  one  of  the  other 
sex]  lascivious  ;  libidinous  ;  lustful ;  gay  ;  frolicsome  ; 
loose  ;  sportive;  airy  ;  superfluous  or  luxuriant;  licentious'; 
dissolute  ;  unrestrained  ;  luxurious. 

To  WA'NTON,  r.  «.  to  behave  in  a  lascivious  or  gay- 
manner  ;  to  revel ;  to  move  nimbly  and  irregularly. 

WANTONLY,  »d,  lasciviously  ;  frolicsomely  ;  spor- 
tively ;  carelessly. 

WA'NT0NN£SS,  *.  lasciviousness  :  sportiveness ;  li- 
centiousness. 

WA'PENTAKE,  s.  [woepnn.  Sax.  and  take]  a  hundred,  so 
called  from  a  meeting,  wherein  a  hundred  men,  who  were 
under  their  carlder-man,  assembled  and  touched  his  or  each 
other's  weapons;  in  token  of  their  fidelity  and  allegiance. 

WAR,  (tt-aur)  *.  \werre,  old  Helg.]  th^  exercise  of  vio- 
lence under  sovereign  command  against  such  as  withstand 
or  oppose.  Poetically,  the  instruments  of  war;  an. army  ; 
forces  ;  the  profession  of  a  soldier  ;  act  or  state  of  opposi- 
tion ;  hostility. 

To  WAR,  V.  a.  to  oppose  an  armed  enemy  by  the  com- 
mand  of  a  sovereign  ;  used  with  on,  or  upon,  against,  or  with, 
Neuterlv,  to  be  in  a  state  of  hostility. 

To  WA'RBLE,  v.  a.  [wenelen,  to  twirl  or  turn  round. 
Tent.]  to  quaver  in  singing  ;  to  modulate;  losing  out_ like 
birds.  Neuterly,  to  be  quavered ;  to  be  uttereH  melodioiisly ; 
to  sing. 

VVaRD,  used  atthe  end  of  words  in  composition,  implies 
the  tendency  ordirectionof  any  motion,  ana  is  derived  trow 
weard.  Sax,  or  wairth,  Goth. 
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To  WARD,  ».  a.  Uveardian,  Sax.]  to  fiuaVd  or  watch ;  to 
flofeiid  or  protect,  followed  by  from.  To  force  off.  The 
first  sense  is  seUloDi  used.  Ncuterly,  fo  act  with  a  weapon 
upon  the  defensive  ;  to  be  vigilant ;  to  keep  guard. 

WARD,  s.  the  district  or  division  of  a  town,  from  warda, 
law  Lat.  Confinement.  An  apartment  in  an  hospital  or 
prison.  The  part  of  a  lock  which  hinders  its  being  un- 
locked by  any  but  the  proper  key.  An  orphan  under  guar- 
dianship. The  state  of  a  person  under  a  guardian.  The 
act  of  guarding.  Guard  by  a  weapon  in  fencing.  Garrison. 
WA  RDEN,  s.  [tcaerden,  Belg.]a  keeper  ;  a  guardian  ; 
a  chief  officer.  Lord  Warden  of  the  Cvujue  Ports,  is  the  go- 
vernor of  these  havens,  having  the  authority  of  an  admiral, 
and  issuing  writs  in  his  own  name.  Warden  of  the  Mint,  an 
ofiicerwlio  receives  the  bullion,  pays  for  It,  and  has  the  su- 
perintendence of  the  other  officers. 

WA'RDEIl,  s.  one  who  keeps  watch  ;  a  guard  ;  a  trun- 
cheon by  which  an  officer  of  arms  forbade  fifiht.  Warders  «/ 
the  Tower  of  London,  a  detachment  of  tlie  yeomen  of  fiie 
j;uard,  who  wait  at  the  gates  to  take  an  account  of  persons 
coming  into  the  Tower,  and  to  attend  state  prisoners. 

WA'RDMOTE,  s.  [weard  and  mot.  Sax.]  a  meeting  ;  a 
court  held  in  every  ward  in  the  city  of  London,  for  choosing 
officers,  and  doing  other  business  of  the  ward. 

WA'RDROBE,  s.  \garderohe,  Fr.J  a  room  where  clothes 
are  kept. 

WARK,  a.  the  same  with  aware ;  which  see. 
WARE,  prefer,  of   Wear,  more   frequently  written 
Wore. 
WARE,  s.  [waere,  Belg.J  something  exposed  to  be  sold. 
WARE,  a  town  of  Hartfordshire,  particularly  noted  for  the 
New  River,  which  begins  to  be  cut  notfar  from  thence,  and 
blinds  water  to  Loudon  for  the_service  of  that  city.    It  is  20 
miles  N.  of  London.    M;irket  on  Tuesday. 

W.VRKBRlDGi;,  or  Wadebridge,  a  town  in  Corn- 
wall, 20  miles  W.  of  Latmceston,  and  242  W.  by  S.  of^Lon- 
don.     Market  on  Saturday. 

WA'REHAM.  a  town  of  Dorsetshire,  antiently  a  very 
large  place,  and  had  several  churches,  now  reduced  to  three ; 
it  aiso  hada  wall  and  a  castle.  Its  harbour  is  now  choaked 
up ;  however,  it  still  sends  two  members  to  parliament,  and 
is  23  miles  E.  of  Dorcheiiter,  and  114  W.  by  S.  of  London. 
Market  on  Saturday. 
,    W'A'REHOUSE,  «.  a  storehouse  of  merchandise. 

WA'RFARE,  s.  \u'are  and  faren.  Sax.]  a  state  of  enmity  ; 
a  state  of  war  and  opposition;  militarv  service  or  life. 

To  WA'RKARt:,  v.  n.  to  lead  a  military  life. 
.    WA'RILY,  arf.  prudently  ;  cautiously;  circumspectly. 

WA'RINESS,  s.  prudence  ;    circumspection ;   cautious- 
ness ;  timorous  scrupulousness. 
WARK,  s.  Fused  at  the  end  of  words]  building  or  work. 
WA'RKWOllTH,  a  village  in  Norlhumberhiiid,  five  miles 
S.  E.  of  Alnwick,  seated  on  the  river  Cocket,  with'a  castle, 
in  which  is  a  chapel  cutout  of  a  rock. 

WA'RLIKE,  a.  [fcar/ice.  Sax.]  belonging  to  the  military 
art ;  martial ;  vaKant  ;  stout. 

WA'RLOCK,  s.  WA'RLUCK,  *.  [werlog,  an  evil  spirit. 
Sax.]  a  male  witch  ;  a  wizzard. 

Warm,  a.  \warni,'.Goth.  and  Belg.  wearm,  Sax.]  heated 
in  a  small  degree.  Figuratively,  zealous,  ardent,  violent, 
furious,  passionate,  fanciful,  enthusiastic,  busy  in  action. 

To  WA'RM,  1).  a.  [wearmian,  Sax.  j  to  heat  gently  ;  to  free 
from  cold ;  to  make  vehement,  or  afiect  witii  any  passion  ; 
to  heat  mentally. 

WA'RMINGPAN,  s.  a  covered  brass  pan  for  warming  a 
bed  by  means  of  hot  coals. 

WARMINSTER,  a  pretty  large  trading  town  in  Wilt- 
shire, seated  at  the  sprin^^head  of  the  river  Wiilyborne,  22 
Biiles  N.  W.  of  Salisbury,  and  97  W.  by  S.  of  Loudon. 
Market  on  Saturday. 
WA'lhMLY,  ad.  with  gentle  heat ;  eagerly  ;  ardently. 
WA'R,M.!5ii:'<SS,  j.  [warme,  Teut.]  heat  ;  passion ;  fervour 
ofmin© 
.  W  AUMTII,  *.  gentle  heat.    Figuratirclv,  zeal,  or  ardour. 
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To  WARN,  V.  a.  [tvearnoi,  Beli;.  v<tr/:,'an,  Sax.  trarn,^, 
Swed.]  to  caution  against  any  ill  or  danger  ;  to  ^'ive  notice 
of  some  future  ill ;  to  admonish,  or  put  in  mind  ot  something 
fo  be  performed,  or  forborne. 

WA'RNINCr,  !.  a  notice  given  beforehan<l  of  some  eVil  or 
danger,  or  of  the  consequeuct  of  any  action. 

Warp,  s.  [wearp.  Sax.  u-wp,  Belg.j  the  thread  which 
crosses  the  woot  in  weaving. 

'J"o  WARP,  V.  n.  [u-erpen,  Belg.]  to  change  in  form  ot 
position  by  weather  or  time  ;  fo  turn  awry.  Actively,  to 
contract  or  shrivel ;  to  turn  aside  from  the  true  direction,  or 
from  justice.  Amon^  mariners,  to  haul  a  slii;»  to  a  particu- 
lar place,  by  a  rope  fastened  loan  anchor,  against  Uie  tide 
or  wind. 

ToWA'RRANT,  v.  a.  [garautir,  Fv.]  to  support,  main 
tain,  or  attest ;  to  give  authority  to  ;  tojuslily;  to  exempt ; 
to  secure;  to  privilege;  to  declare  upon  surely. 

WA'RRANT,  s.  a  writ  conferring  some  ri>»lil  or  autho- 
rity, or  giving  an  officer  of  justice  the  power  of  delaining  or 
arresting  ;  a  commission  by  which  a  person  is  juslilied  ;  at- 
testation ;  right,  legality. 

WARRANTABLE,  a.  that  may  be  justified  or  maia- 
tained  ;  defensible  ;  justifiable. 

WA'RRANTRY,  or  WA  RRANTY,  i.  in  law,  a  co- 
venant entered  into  by  the  seller  to  make  good  the  bargain 
against  all  persons  and  demands  ;  authority,  justificatory 
mandate ;  security. 

WARREN,  f.  [ivacrandc,  Bel?.]  a  kind  of  park,  or  iii- 
closurefot  rabbits,  hares,  pheasants,  partridges,  Ac. 

WA'RRINGTON,  a  large,  neat,  populous,  and  rich, 
though  autient-built  town  of  Lancashire,  with  large  manu- 
factories of  sail-cloth,  sacking,  huckabacks,  pins,  <?tc.  (ilass. 
houses  and  copper-smelling  furnaces  are  likewise  established 
fiere.  It  is  seated  on  the  Mersey,  over  which  it  has  a  fine 
stone  bridge,  leading  into  Cheshire,  on  the  great  road  from 
London  to  Carlisle,  18  miles  E.  of  Liverpool,  and  185  N.  N. 
W.  of  London.    A  considerable  market  on  Wednesday. 

WA'RRIOR,  s.  a  soldier ;  a  military  man. 

WA'RSAW,  a  large  and  populous  city  of  Polpud,  a:;.1 
capital  of  Mazovia,  surrounded  with  walls  and  ditches,  and 
defended  by  a  fort.  It  contains  a  magnificent  palace,  where 
the  king  resided  ;  besides  which,  there  is  another,  which 
goes  by  the  name  of  Casimir.  It  is  divided  into  the  Old  and 
New  Town,  to  which  may  be  added  the  suburbs  of  Cracow 
and  Praga,  both  very  well  built.  It  was  locked  upon  as  the 
capital  of  Poland,  because  tlie  residence  of  the  kings,  the 

flace  where  they  were  elected,  and  where  the  diets  met. 
t  is  seated  at  the  end  of  larsje  open  fields,  on  the  river  Vis- 
tula, 100  miles  S.  E.  of  Danlzic,  112  N.  by  K.  of  Cracow, 
and  300  N.  E.  of  Vienna.  In  its  liist  siege  by  the  Russian.?, 
in  1794,  it  is  computed  that  30,000  Poles  perished  either  by 
thesword,  or  in  the  flames,  the  suburb  of  Praga  having  hceif 
nearly  reduced  fo  ashes  by  the  merciless  Russians,  ten  hours 
after  all  resistance  Lad  ceased.  It  was  till  lately  subject  to 
Prussia  ;  but  according  to  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  of  July  6. 
1807,  this  city,  with  the  rest  of  Polish  Prussia,  was  erected 
into  a  duchy,'  and  ceded  to  the  king  of  Saxony.  Lon.  21.  6. 
E.  lat.  52. 14.  N. 

WA'RT,  ».  \weart,  Sax.  werle,  Belg-l  a  horny  excrescence 
or  small  protuberauce,  growing  on  the  hands  or  otiier 
parts. 

WA'RTY,  a.  grown  over  with  warts. 

WARWICK,  {Warrick)  the  capital  town  cf  Warwick- 
shire, seated  on  a  rock  near  the  river  Avon,  and  all  the  pas* 
sages  to  it  are  cut  through  the  rock;  nor  is  there  any  way 
to  go  to  this  place  but  over  a  water.  It  was  fortified  with 
a  wall,  which  is  now  in  rains ;  but  if  has  still  a  strong  and 
stately  castle,  the  seatof  Greville  Earl  Brook,  and  Earl  of 
Warwick.  It  is  a  large  corporation,  contains  two  parish- 
churches,  and  in  that  of  St.  Mary's  are  several  handsome 
tombs.  The  houscsare  well  built,  and  the  town  principaSljr 
consists  of  one  regular  built  street,  at  each  end  of  whioh  is 
an  antientgate.  The  assizes  and  general  quarter  sessioiw 
are  held  here.    Itis  :tdoracd  with  a  good  free-school  aod  a 
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Bijirkf  t-hoHSC  If  has  nlso  a  noted  hosrit«l  railed  St.  Jamps's, 
for  twelve  decayed  Rrnilemen,  who  liave  earh  tv^eMly 
pounds  a  year,  and  (lie  chaplain  6fly.  It  is  \v*li  inhabited, 
enjoys  a  good  trade,  sends  t«o  members  to  parliament,  and 
13  30  miles  N.  K.  of  Gloucester,  loj  S.  W.  of  Coventry,  and 
01  N.  W.  of  London.     Market  on  Saturday. 

WA'lWICKSmUK,  {Wnnichlnre)  an"  English  county, 
47  miles  in  lenctli,  and  27  in  breadth;  boumicd  on  the  W, 
by  VVorcestersliire  ;  on  the  S.  by  Oxford  and  Gloucester- 
sijirc;  on  the  I'",  by  Northampton  and  fjeicestcrsliiie;  on  the 
M-'by  Staffordshire.  It  contains  158  parishes,  17  market 
towns,  and  stiids  six  numbers  to  parliament.  The  air  is 
mild  and  healthful,  and  the  .soil  fertile,  producin<icorn  and 
pastures,  particularly  in  the  S.  part,  called  the  Vale  of  Red 
Horse.  Tiie  commodities  are  much  the  same  as  in  other 
couuties;  and  it  has  irou  mines.  Warwick  is  the  shire 
town. 

WA'RY,  a.  {wtrr.  Sax.]  cautions,  or  taking  care  of  do- 
in^  any  thing  amiss;  prudent ;  circumspect. 

WAS,  the  prefer,  of  'I'o  He. 

To  WASH,  ti.  a.  \wiisHlien,  Bclg:.  Kascan,  Sax. J  to  cleanse 
by  rubbing  with  water,  &c.  to  nuiisten  ;  to  colour  by  wash- 
ing. Neuterly,  to  pertorm  the  act  of  cleansing  with  wa- 
ter, Ac 

W.ASH,  t  a  marsh,  a  fen,  a  bojir,  a  quagmire;  a  liquor 
used  to  beautify  ;  a  superficial  stain  or  colour  ;  the  liquor 

fiven  hogs,  &.c.  the  act  of  cleansing  the  linen  of  a  family 
y  rubhin    tlieni  when  wetted  ;  the  linen  washed  at  once. 

M'-A'SHINGTON,  a  city  of  N.  America,  new  the  metro- 
polis of  the  United  Slates.  It  is  seated  at  tlie  junction  of  the 
rivers  Potomac  and  the  Eastern  Branch,  extending  about  4 
miles  up  each,  includin^i  a  tract  of  territory  scarcely  to-be 
exceeded,  in  point  of  convenience,  salid)ril*,  and  beauty,  by 
any  in  the  world.  It  is  divided  into  squares  or  grand  divi- 
sions, by  streets  running  due  N.  and  S.  and  E.  and  W.  each 
of  which  leading  streets  are  160  feet  wide,  including  a  pave- 
ment of  10  feet,  and  a  gravel  walk  of  30  feet  planted  with 
'trees  on  each  side.  Tlie  river  Tiber,  which  is  the  principal 
stream  that  passes  through  the  city,  is  collected  in  a  grand 
reservoir  beside  the  capitoi,  (or  house  forthe  legislative  bo- 
dies) whence  it  is  carried  in  pipes  to  diflercnt  parts;  while 
its  surplus  wafer  falls  down  in  beautiful  cascades,  through 
the  public  gardens,  into  a  canal.  It  is  100  miles  S.  W.  of 
Philadelphia.    Lat.  3W.  53.  N.  Ion.  77.  15.  W. 

WASP,  *.  [jeeni/),  Sax.]  a  stinging  insect,  something  re- 
senibling  a  bee,  bul  of  a  brighter  yellow  on  the  bodV. 

WA'.SPISH,  a.  easily  provoked;  peevish;  malignant; 
irritable;    fretful;  hnmoursome  ;  spiteful  ;•  venomous. 

WA'SSEL,  or  WASSAIL,  t.  [from  wirs/tal,  your  health, 
Sax.]  a  liquor  made  of  roasted  apples,  sugar,  and  ale;  a 
drinking  bout. 

To  Waste,  v.  a.  [unesten,  Bclg.]  to  consume  gradu- 
ally, or  diminish  ;  to  squander;  to  destroy  or  desolate  ;  to 
spend  without  profit  or  advantage.  Neuterly,  to  dwindle  ; 
to  he  in  a  state  of  consumption. 

WASTE,  a.  destroyed  or  ruined  ;  desolate  or  unculti- 
vated; superfluous;  lost  for  want  of  occupiers  ;  worthless; 
of  no  use.     Waslebovk,  iu  comtijerce,  is  that  in  which  arti- 
cles are  entered  promiscuously  as  they  occur,  without  regard 
'  to  debtor  or  creditor. 

WASTE,  ».  wanton  or  luxurious  consumption ;  loss ;  the 
act  of  squandering ;  desolate,  uncultivated,  or  unoccupied 
ground. 

WA'STEFDL,  a.  destructive;  ruinous^  lavish;  prodi- 
gal :  desolate  ;  imcultivatcd. 

WA'STER,  s.  one  that  consumes  <lissoIutely  and  extra- 
vagantly; a  squanderer;  a  vain  consumer. 

WA'fCH,  t.  Ucacce,  Sax.J  forbearance  of  sleep ;  atten- 
dance without  Sleeping  :  attention  ;  guard  ;  a  watchman,  or 
person  set  asa  giiard  ;  tlte  othce  of  a  guard  in  the  night ;  a 
period  of  the  night;  a  tnaohine  showing  the  time,  and  usu- 
ally woru  in  the  pock<:f.  Among  mariners,  it  is  the  space 
of  four  hours,  during  v.hich  one  half  of  the  crew  keep  ou 
4Uck,  and  are  then  relieved  by  the  other, 
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To  WATCK,  »'.  n.  ]wacian.  Sax.]  to  keep  awake  ;  to 
keep  guard  ;  to  look  \*  ith  expectation,  attention,  or  c^iutious 
observation  with  inf<int  to  seize.  Actively,  to  guard,  or  hiive 
in  custody  ;to  observe  secretly,  or  in  ambush,  in  order  to 
prevent,  detect,  or  betray  ;  to  tend,  applied  to  tattle. 

WATCHER,  s.  one  who  sits  up.  A  diligent  overlooker 
or  observer. 

WA'TCHET,  a.  Iwaced,  weak,  Sax.J  blue;  or  pale 
blue. 

WATCH  ET,  a  town  of  Somersetshire,  seated  on  the 
Bristol  Channel,  at  the  mouth  of  a  pretty  good  harbour, 
fiequented  by  coal  ships.  It  is  14  miles  N.W.  of  Bridge- 
water,  and  163  W,  bv  S.  of  Londou.  Market  on  Satur- 
day. 

\VATCHFUL,  a.  vigilant ;  cautious;  attentive. 

WATCHFULNESS,  *.  vigilance  ;  cautious  regard  ; 
heed. 

WATCHHOUSE,  s.  the  place  where  the  watch  is  set. 

WATCH. MAKER,  *.  one  whose  trade  is  to  make 
watches. 

WA  TCHMAN,  *.  a  guard  ;  a  sentinel ;  one  set  to  keep 
ward. 

WATCHTOWER,  *.  a  tower  on  which  a  sentinel  was 
placed  for  the  sake  of  prospect. 

To  WA'T  VA\,  (ivat'Uer)  V.  a.  to  irrigate ;  to  moisten;  to 
supply  with  water;  to  diversify  as  with  waves,  applied  to 
calendering.  Neuterly,  to  shed  nK>isture;  to  get  or  take  in 
water;  to  be  used  in  supplying  water.  Tlie  mouth 'catfrs, 
implies  that  a  person  longs,  or  has  a  veheineul  desire  for 
something. 

Water,  {w-aiter)  s.  [waeterj  Belg.  ipa-ter,  Sax.J  a  fluid, 
volatile  and  void  of  savour  or  taste,  consisting  of  small, 
smooth, hard,  porous,  spherical  particles,  of  equal  diameters, 
sliding  easily  over  one  another's  surfaces,  and  wetting  the 
thing  immerged  into  it ;  one  of  the  four  elements  ;  the  sea, 
opposed  to  land  ;  urine;  any  fluid  made  of,  or  resembling 
water;  the  lustre  of  a  diamond.  To  hold  water,  is  used  for 
being  sound  and  tight. 

WATERCOLOURS,  *.  Painters  make  colours  into  a 
soft  consistence  with  water;  these  they  call  watercolourt. 

WATERFALL,  s.  a  cataract ;  a  cascade. 

WATERFLAG,  *.  the  wafer  flower-de-luce. 

WATERFORD.  a  county  of  Ireland,  having  Cork  on  the 
\y.  Tipperary  and  Kilkenny  on  the  N.  and  Wexford  on  the 
E.  It  contains  110,000  inhabitants,  and  is  tolerably 
fertile. 

WATERFORD,  the  capital  of  the  above  county,  is  d  sea- 
port town,  and  the  see  of  a  bishop.  It  has  an  excellent  har- 
bour, and  an  extensive  trade  ;  75  miles  S.  of  Dublin. 

WATERFOWL,  s.  fowls  that  live  or  get  their  food  in 
water. 

WATERGRUEL,  s.  food  made with  oatmeal  boiled  in 
wafer. 

WA'TEIILILY,  J,  in  botany,  the  nyrapbaca.  There  are 
two  species,  the  white  and  the  yellow. 

WATERMAN,  s.  a  ferf vmau  ;  a  boatman. 

WA'TERMARK,  s.  the  utmost  limit  of  the  rise  of  the 
flood. 

WATERMILL,*.  a  mill  turned  by  water. 

WATERMOSS,  j.  in  botany,  the  fontiualis;  a  sort  of 
moss. 

WATERPEPPER,  s.  a  plant,  the  same  with  the  arse- 
smart  or  lakeweed. 

WATERPINE,  t.  iu  botany,  the  elatine.  It  is  called 
also  waterwort. 

WA'TI'RRAT,  s.  a  rat  that  makes  holes  in  banks. 

WATERSOLDIER, «.  in  botany,  the  stratiotes.  The 
coihmou  watersoldier  is  the  British  species.  It  is  a  very 
elegant  aqu'atic,  found  in  slow  streams  and  diiches,  called 
also  water  a lt»e,  and  freshwater  soldier. 

WA'  PER  WORK,  s.  artificial  spouts  of  water ;  any  hj;- 
dVaulicpeiformance.  ' 

WA'TERY,  {iiniitery)  a.  aqueous  (  liquid  ;  uisipid  ;  taste- 
less-; vapid;  wet;  consisting  of  water ;  relating  to  water^ 
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WAtPORD,  a  (own  of  IlcrtfoifIsliir«,  seated  on  the 
river  Coin,  7  miles  S.  by  W.  of  St.  Alban's,  and  14  N.  W.  of 
London,     Market  on  Tiiiirsday. 

WATUNGTON,  a  town  in  Oxfordshire,  seated  under 
Chiltern  Hills,  on  a  small  lirook,  which,  with  the  continued 
ridge,  divides  this  county  iVom  BntkiiiKliamshire.  It  is  14 
miles  S.  E.  of  Oxford,  and  46  VV.  of  London.  Market  on 
S:\turday. 

To  WA'TFT-E,  r.  a.  [from  wittelm,  twigs.  Sax.]  to  bind 
with,  or  form  by  plattini;  U\\f,s. 

WATTLE,  i.  [from  the  verb]  a  hiirdio.  The  barbs,  or 
loose  red  llesli  that  liangs  below  a  cock's  bill ;  from  uughelen, 
to  shake,  Teut. 

VVA'ITON,  a  town  of  Norfolk,  21  miles  S.  W.  of  Nor- 
\t!c\t,  and  9V  N.  N.  E.  of  London.    Market  on  Wednesday. 

WAVE,  s.  \irnc^!i,  Belg.J  water  rising  mi  swellings  above 
tire  level  nf  tlie  surface  j  a  billow  ;  a  line  bendint;  in  and 
out  alternately  s  utieventiess  t  fluctuatioii  ;  niequality. 

To  WA  VK,  V.  n.  to  play  loosely  ;  to  float ;  to  be  moved 
frsa  signal;  to  fluctuate.  Actively,  to  raise  into  inequali- 
ties ;  to  move  loosely,  or  to  and  fro  s  to  beckon  ;  to  put  aside, 
or  decline  tor  the  present ;  to  waft,  or  remove  any  thing 
floating. 

To  WA'VER,  V.  n.  [wafian,  Sav.J  to  play  or  move  loosely 
to  and  fro.  Applied  to  the  iniud,  to  be  nnsettleJ,  unde- 
termined, or  to  fluctuate  between  different  opinioiis. 

^ o  WAWL,  V.  It.  [from  ua,  grief.  Sax.]  to  cry,  bo\*l,  or 
'  make  a  loud  cry  expressive  of  distress,  used  in  contempt. 

WAX,  J.  [imfjT,  Sax.  teex,  Dan.  wacks,  'Belg.]  the  thick 
tenacious  matter  of  which  bees  form  their  cells;  any  tena- 
cious matter,  such  as  is  used  in  fastening  letters,  &c. 

'JV)  W.AX,  V.  a.  to  smear,  rub,  cover,  or  join  with  wax. 

To  WAX,  V.  n.  [ivcaxan.  Sax.  uaclisett,  I'eut.]  to  increase 
in  bulk,  height,  or  ajje  ;  to  grow;  to  pass  into  any  state  ; 
to  boeome. 

WA'XCHANDLER,  t.  a  maker  of  wax-caudles. 

WA'XEN,  a.  made  of  whn. 

WAY,  *.  [airg-,  Sax.  wci^h,  Relg.|  a  path  which  leads  to 
any  place.  The  Ifugth  of  a  journey.  Course.  Advance- 
ment notwithslandin;;  obstacles,  used  with  make.  Access. 
Passa^je  or  room  to  pass.  Sphere  of  observation.  Method. 
Intermediate  step.  Retreat  or  submission,  after  gtue.  Ten- 
dency to  any  meaning  or  act.  Method  or  custom  peculiar 
to  a  person.  By  the  tvay,  implies  without  necessary  connec- 
tion with  what  precedes.  To  go  or  cimte  ones  vaij,  or  uayt^ 
is  to  come  or  !,'o  without  further  delay.  No  way,  or  ways, 
is  sometimes  used  instead  of  wise.  "  No  ways  a  match." 
Swift.  SvNON.  W«j/ is  much  more  extensive  and  general 
than  rond,  and  implies  the  passaije  from  place  to  place,  whe- 
ther through  the  hi^h  road  or  not.  Road  is  much  more  h- 
mited  and  particular,  and  means  the  beaten  way  of  travel, 
lers  from  one  city  ortowii  to  another. 

WA'YFaRING,  a.  tiavcllins  ;  being  on  a  journey. 

WA'VHILL    SceWEYiiiLL. 

To  WAYLAT",  v.  a.  to  watch'  in  order  to  seize ;  to  beset 
by  ambush. 

W.VYWARD,  a.  [u-a  and  wcavd,  Sax.J  froward,  or  per- 
verse: vexatious;  nioro.'e  ;  peevish. 

WE, ;)ron.  the  plural  of  J,  used  when  we  mention  or  speak 
of  one  or  more  person.s  in  conjunction  with  ourselves  ;  bor- 
rowed from  we,  .Sax.  or  weis.  Goth. 

\\E.\K,{wi:el:)a.-\u;aee,  Sax.  Hcrf,  Belg.J  void  of  strength 
or  health  ;  feeble  ;  not  stron<>  ;  infirm  ;-pliasit :  soft;  not 
s*.>ft";  not  powerful;  unfortiii-'d.  Scarce  audible,  or  low, 
applied  to  sound.  Wanting  spirit,  discernment,  or  caution, 
.appli;-d  to  the  mind.    Not  Well  supported  by  argument. 

ToWE'AKEN,  {weihn)  v.  a.  to  deprive  of  strength  ;  to 
debilitate  ;  to  enfeeble. 

WE'AKLY,  ad.  feebly;  faintly;  withffut  efficacy;  in- 
discreetly.   Adjectively,  not  strong  ;  not  healthy. 

WE'AKNESS,  (iccc/iHcw)  f.  infirmity;   unlieallhfulness  i 
feebleness;  defect;  failing;  want  of  strength,  ability,  judg- 
ment, i-esolution,  or  support. 
WE'AKSIDE,  (.weehside)  s.  foibles  deficience  ;  infirmity. 
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WEAL,  (weel)  i.  \tee7an,  Sax.J  happi'nesf  of  prosperity  I 
a  state ;  a  republic  ;  public  interest  or  policy. 

«^l^'^W"'fffl'vf^''''''"'  ''^'"'•]  •'■«  '"'"■k  left  by  a  stripe. 

WEALD,  WALD,  or  WALT,  in  composition,  signify  a 
wood  or  grove,  and  are  borrowed  from  weald,  Sax. 

WEALTH,  (wehh)  t.  [from  waleth,  rich,  Sax.)  riches, 
whether  consistiugui  money  or  goods. 

^yl•;'ALTIIY,  «.  rich  ;  opulent ;  abundant. 

TqWEAN,.(tt«CTi)w.  tt.\wemtn,  Sax.]  to  keep  a  child  from 
sucking  that  has  been  brought  up  by  the  breast ;  to  witk- 
draw  from  any  habit  or  desire. 

WEAPON,  (ueepii  or  wipn)  s.  [u-eo/xjit,  Sax.J  any  instra- 
ment  by  which  another  may  be  hurt,  or  one  be  defended. 

To  WEAR,  (_ware)v.a.  pret.  ttorc,  part.  pass,  ttoni;  [we- 
ran,  Sax.]  to  waste,  or  consume  with  use  or  time.  To  con- 
sume or  spend  tediously,  used  with  away,  and  applied  to 
time.  To  bear  or  carry  appendant  to  the  body.  To  exhi- 
bit in  appearance.  To  aflect  by  degrees.  Used  with  oii*, 
to  harass,  fatigue,  or  destroy.  Neuterly,  to  be  wasted  with 
time  or  wse  ;  to  pass  by  rie£;rees  ;  to  be  tediously  spent. 

WEAR,  WEIR,  or  WEKR,  {wore)  s.  [hjo-i-,  a  fen,  Sak. 
war,  a  mound,  Teut.]  a  dam  to  shut  up  or  raise  the  water. 
From  the  verb,  the  act  of  wearing  ;  the  thing  worn.  In  the 
two  last  senses  the  first  orthograpliy  is  only  used. 

WE'AIUNESS,  (weerinsss)  s.  the  quality  of  being  tired, 
fatigued,  or  incommoded;  fatigue;  impatience;  tediousuess. 

WEARISOME,  a.  troublesome  ;  tedious. 

WE'ARISOIVIENESS,  s.  the  quality  of  tiriug  ;  the  state 
of  being  easily  tired. 

WE'ARY,  (wccty)  «.  [from  waeren,  to  be  tired,  Belg.J 
tired ;  fatigued  ;  wearisome  ;  tiresome  ;  impatient. 

To  WE'ARY,  (wecry)  v.  a.  to  tire;  to  fatigue  ;  to  in- 
corainode  ;  to  harass  ;  to  make  impatient. 

WE'ASAND,  *.  Iwasen,  Sax.J  the  windpipe. 

WE'.\SEL,  s.[wesel.  Sax.  and  Belg.J  a  small  animal  that 
eats  corn,  and  kills  mice. 

WE'ATIIER,(»fet/.er)«.[»«c(/er,  Sax.J  the  state  of  the  aiV 
with  respectfeither  to  heat  or  cold,  wet  or  dryness  ;  leuipeat. 
storm. 

To  WE'ATIIER,  (uMer)  v.  a.  to  pass  with  dtfBculty  ;  to 
expose  to  the  air.  Followed  by  a  point,  to  gain  a  point 
against  the  wind  ;  to  iiccomplish  against  opposition.  Use<^ 
with  Old,  to  endure  so  as  to  surmoimt. 

WE'ATHERBK.\TEN,  {wU/ierbeeten)  a.  harassed  by,  or 
seasoned  to,  hard  weather. 

WE'ATHERBY.    SeeWETHERBY. 

WE'Aril£ilCOCK,(Ke/AerfocA)  s.  )in  artificial  cock,  or 

Elate  set  on  a  spire,  which  shews  the  point  whence  the  w  ind 
lows ;  any  thing  fickle  or  inconstant.  In  botany,  a  species 
©f  theimpatiensofLinnxus,  withfruitstalkssupportingmany 
yellow  flowers,  and  egg-shaped  leaves.  The  capside,  when 
ripe,  upon  being  touched  has  the  singular  property  of  tin  ow- 
ing out  its  seed  with  considerable  force.  Tlii.9  plant  goes 
also  by  the  nanifs  of  quick-in-thehand,  touch-me-not,  and 
balsamine.  It  is  found  in  moist  shady  places,  and  on  the 
banks  of  rivulets,  and  flowers  in  August.  • 

WE'ATHERGAGE,  (wUltergnje)  s.  any  thing  that  shows 
the  weather.  At  sea,  a  ship  is  said  to  have  i\ie  weather^agr 
that  is  to  the  windward  of  another. 

WEATHERGLASS,  s.  a  glass  that  shews  the  weight  of 
the  air  ;  a  barometer. 

WEATHERWISE,  (wMei-wizc)  a.  skilled  in  forelellinjr 
the  change  of  the  weather.  Substantively,  a  meteoro- 
logist. 

To  WEAVE,  (ueeve)  v.  a.  pret.  wove  or  vraied ;  part, 
pass.  li'Oir/j  oT  weaved ;  [«>/««,  Sax.  wcven,  l^elg.]  to  form 
any  stuff  in  a  loom  with  a  shuttle  ;  to  unite  or  furm,  by  in- 
serting one  part  into  another.  Neuterly,  to  work  with  a 
loom.. 

VvE'A VER,  {weever)  s.  one  who  makes  woollen  or  linen 
cloth. 

WEB,  s.jwebha,  Sax.J  any  thing  woven  ;  a  tissue  or  tex- 
ture formed  of  tlireads  interwoven  with  each  other  ;  a  kind 
.of  film  that  binders  the  sight ;  a  cataracti  a  suflusion, 
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WE'nFOOTED,  «.  laving  films  between  tlie  toes,  ap. 
pli.'ij  to  NViiter-fowl. 

WE'HF.Y.    See  Wkov.i.y. 

'i\>  WED,  V.  a.  luedian,  8;ix.|  to  marry  ;  to  take  for  lius- 
liam!  or  uiCe  ;  to  join  in  iiiarna;;e  ;  to  unite  iiuiissoiubly, 
or  Cor  a  long  continuance ;  to  unite  by  love  or  fondni-ss. 
Neiiloriv,  fo contract  matrimony.     * 

VVE'DDING,  *.  the  marriage  ceremony  :  a  niarriatco. 

VVKOGE,  J.  \weggp,Bc\g.  vegge,  Dan.]  one  of  1  lie  me- 
cli'inicai  powers,  consisting  of  a  body  Willi  a  sliari<  edge, 
coniinualiy  growing  thicker,  and  used  in  cleaviVig  timber.  A 
mass  o-t'inetal.    Any  thing  in  form  of  a  wedge. 

To  WED(;E,  v.  a.  to  fasten  or  force  together  with 
wedges;  to  stop  or  straiten  vith  wedges;  to  cleave  with 
wedges.     To  fix. as  a  wedge. 

WEDLOCK,  s.  \wed  and  lac,  marriage  and  gift.  Sax.] 
matrimonv  ;  marriage  ;  nuptials, 

WE'DN  KSD A  Y,  s.  {wodcnsdag,  Sax.  from  Wodin,  or  Odin, 
an  idol,  toenirfo;/,  Isl.l  the  fourth  day  in  the  week. 
I    WKE,  a.  iKe'i'mg,  Belg.Jliitle  ;  small. 

WEKD,  *.  [tceod,  tares,  Sax.]  a  noxious  or  rank  herb 
growing  spontaneously.  A  garment,  cloak,  or  habit,  from 
uceda.  Sax.  waed,  Bclg. 

To  VVEED,  ti.  o.  to  clear  from  or  remove  noxious  plants. 
Figuratively,  to  free  from  any  thing  noxious,  or  from  an  ill 
banit  uto  r^iot  out. 

WEK'PI'.II,  #.one  thattakes  away  any  thing  no.\ious. 

VJEE'DV,  a.  consisting  of  or  abounding  with  weeds. 

Week,  «.  [loehe,  Belg.l  the  space  of  seven  days. 

Wfil'/KDA  y ,  *.  any  common  day  on  which  work  is  done, 
opposed  to  Sunday. 

WEE'KLY,  a.  happening,  produced,  or  done  once  a 
week.     Adverbially,  once  a  week. 

WKEL.  t.  [ua.'/,  Sax.Ja  whirlpool ;  a  snare  for  fish,  made 
of  willow  twigs;  perhaps  from  Willow. 

To  WEEN,  r.  a.  {wenan.  Sax.  waenai,  Belg.J  to  think, 
imai;ine,  or  fancy.    Obsolete. 

lo  WEEP,  V.  n.  preler.  and  part.  pass,  wept  or  weeped; 
[Ti:eopan,  Sax.]  to  express  sorrow  by  tears  ;  to  shed  tears. 
Actively,  to  bewail  or  lament  with  tears;  to  bemoan  ;  to 
shed  moisture  ;  to  abound  with  wet. 

WEEPER,  s.  one  who  slreds  tears ;  a  mourner.  A  white 
border  worn  on  the  sleeve  of  a  man's  black  coat  for  first 
mourning. 

To  WEET,  v.  n.  pret.  wot  or  tcote  ;  [wtton,  Sax.  wtten, 
Beltr.]  to  know  ;  to  be  informed.     Seldom  used. 

WEEVIL,  t.  [wevel.  Tent.]  a  small  black  worm  that  de- 
stroys corn  and  meal ;  a  grub. 

W'EFT,  I.  [guaive,  Fr.]  anv  thing  straggling  without  an 
owner.    The  woof  of  cloth,  from  we/fa.  Sax. 

To  WEIGH,  (way)  V.  a.  [weylien,  Belg.J  to  find  the 
weight  of  any  thing  bv  balance,  or  scales  ;  to  equal  in  weight; 
to  pay,  allot,  or  lake  by  weight.  Applied  to  an  anchor,  to 
take  up.  To  examine  or  balance  in  the  mind.  Followed 
by  doicu,  fo  overbalance,  or  exceed  in  weight  or  importance  ; 
to  overburden  or  depress,  applied  to  difficulties.  Neuterly, 
to  contain  in  weight.  To  raise  the  anchor.  To  sink  by  its 
own  weight.  To  be  looked  on  as  important,  to  determine 
the  judgment,  followed  by  with. 

WEI'GHER,  s.  he  who  weighs. 

WEIGHT,  (wait)  t.  [wi/it,  Sax.J  quantity  found  by  ba- 
lancing in  scales  ;  a  mass  by  whicn  other  bodies  are  exa- 
mined  in  scales ;  a  pouderous  or  heavy  mass;  theqnalitvby 
which  bodies  tend  towards  the  centre  ;  pressure  ;  burden ; 
importance,  power,  influence,  or  efficacy.  Synon.  Weight 
implies  prevalence,  though  small  ;  influtnce  seems  to  have 
more  force  ;  «(ay  is  more  absolute.  Superiority  of  rank 
and  reason  gives  the  first.  Attachment  to  persons  contri- 
butes much  to  the  second.  The  art  of  finding  out  and  taking 
adviii)?a<Te  of  the  weakness  of  men  forms  the  latter. 

WEl'GHTY,  (vaitii)a.  heavy;  pouderous;  efficacious; 
momtntout :  inipurlant. 

WE'LCHPOOL,  a  town  of  Montgomervshire,  in  N. 
■JValcs,  seated  on  tlw  river  Severn,  in  a  ricb  vale.    It  is  the 
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largest  ana  oest  Du  I    vorpora.o.. ...  ..     couiity,  and  has  ri 

very  good  trade.  The  ca^slle,  now  called  PowisCasllc,  bu  't 
of  a  reddish  stone,  is  a  large  stately  structure.  It  is  l.-T 
miles  N.  W.of  London.     Market  on  Monday. 

WE'LCOM!';,  a.  Uctlctniie,  Sax.  wellwm,  Belg.l  received 
with  gladness,  kinifuess,  or  caie  ;  pleasing,  or  conferrin<| 
pleasure,  by  being  present. 

WE'LCOME,  s.  the  ceremony  paid  to  a  visitant  at  his  first 
appearance  ;  kind  reception  of  a  new  comer. 
,   To  Wl'/LCOME,  e.  (I.  fo  receive  with  kindness. 

To  WELD,  v.a.  to  beat  one  mass  into  another.  To  weld, 
is  used  by  Spenser  for  7'o  tt'iVW. 

WE'LDOiS,  Grv.at,  a  town  in  Northamptonshire,  with 
a  handsome  niarket-honse,  and  a  sessions  chamber  over  it. 
It  issittiated  in  Ro<;kiiighani  Forest,  8G  miles  froiH  Loudon. 
Market  on  Wednesday. 

WE'LFA RE, ».  happiness;  success;  prosperity. 

WE'LKIN,  *.  [from  welcen,  clouds.  Sax.]  the  sky  ;  the 
visible  regions  of  the  air.     Adjectivelv,  sky-coloured. 

WELL, «.  [irelle,  Sax.]  a  springer  fountain  ;  a  deep  nar- 
row pit  of  water;  the  cavity  in  which  stairs  are  plated. 

WELL, «.  not  sick  ;  happy;  convenient;  |)roper;  being 
in  favour  ;  recovered  from  anv  sickness  or  misforlmie. 

WELL,  ad.[well,  Sa.x.  uel,  Belg.]  in  health;  not  ill  ;  in 
a  skilful,  proper,  sufiicient,  or  good  manner;  favourably;, 
conveniently;  pleasingly.  As  icell  (w,  used  conjunctively, 
implies  together  with.  iVeUnigh,  signifies  nearly,  or  almost. 
This  word  is  used  in  composition  to  express  any  thing  right, 
proper,  laudable,  handsome,  or  free  from  defect.  It  is  also 
used  when  something  is  admitted  as  the  ground  foraconclu.^ 
sion  ;  as,  "  Well,  by  this  author's  confession,  a  number  supe- 
rior are  for  the  succession  in  the  house  of  Hanover."  Swift. 
"  Well,  let's  away."  Shah. 

WE'LLAD.VY,  interject,  alas. 

WELLBE'ING,  s,  happiness  ;  prosperity. 

W  ELLBRE'D,  a.  polite  ;  elegant  of  manners  or  be- 
haviour. 

\VE'LLINGBOROUGH,  a  town  of  Northamptonshire, 
seated  on  the  ascent  of  a  hill,  an<l  on  the  western  bank  of 
the  river  Ncn.  It  is  a  large,  well-inhabited  place,  has  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  the  manufacture  of  lace.  It  is  reckoned 
the  second  town  in  the  county,  and  is  12  miles  N.  E.  of 
Northampton,  and  68  N.  by  W.of  London.  Maikei  oa 
Wednesday. 

WE'LLINGTON,  a  town  of  Shropshire,  sealed  neyr 
Wieskin  Hill,  13  miles  K.  of  Shrewsbury,  and  162  N.  W. 
of  London.     Market  on  Thursday. 

WE'LLINGTON,  a  town  of  Somersetshire,  seated  on  the 
river  Tone,  15  miles  N.  E.  of  Exeter,  and  t47  W.  by  S.  of 
London.    Market  on  Thursday. 

WEXLOW,  a  town  in  Somersetshire,  5  miles  S.  of  Bath. 
Market  on  Thursday. 

WELLS,  a  sea  port  town  in  Norfolk,  seated  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  county.  It  has  a  large  church,  and  a  qiia- 
ker's  meeting.  This  town  has  a  considerable  corn  trade. 
It  is  118  miles  N.  N.E.  of  Loudon.    Market  on  Saturday. 

WELLS,  a  city  of  Somersetshire,  sealed  at  the  foot  of  a 
liill,  and  has  its  name  from  the  wells  and  springs  about  it ; 
and  though  it  is  but  a  small  city,  it  is  well  inhabited,  and  is  a 
bishop's  see,  together  with  Bath.  The  public  and  private 
buildings  are  very  good ;  and  the  cathedral  iu  particular  a 
stately  pile,  whose  frontispiece  at  the  W.  end  is  adorned 
with  images  and  carving.  The  bishop's  palace  is  like  a 
castle,  .being  surrounded  with  walls  and  a  mote;  the  houses 
of  tlie  prebendaries  are  handsome,  and  die  market-house  is 
a  fine  structure,  supported  bv  pillars.  This  city  sends  two 
members  to  parliament,  and  is  governed  by  a  mayor  and 
other  officers.  It  is  120  miles  W.  of  London.  Market  on 
Wednesday  and  Saturday. 

WE'LLSPRING,  s.  \wcellgeiprig.  Sax.]  a  fountain  ;  n 
spring-.  • 

W  ELT,  s.  a  border,  guard,  or  edging. 

To  \\  ELTER,  f.  n.  [weheitn,  Bcljj.J  to  roll  in  water,  mire, 
Jjlood,  or  anv  fiJUi;  to  wallow. 
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WEM,  *.  rSax.]a  spot ;  a  Wemish  ;  a  scar.        > 

AVKAI,  a  tovvu  iu  Shropshire,  seated  on  the  ri»er  Rodden, 
rear  its  source.  It  is  a  small  place,  but  tlie  market  is  large 
for  cattle  and  provisions.  It  is  i)  miles  N.  of  Shrewsbury, 
»nd  164  N.  W.  of  London. 

WEN,  s.  [Sax.]  a  fleshy  or  callous  excrescence  growing 
on  difterent  parts  of  the  body. 

WENCH,  s.  \uieMle,  Sax.j  a  young  woman.  A  prosti- 
tute. ^ 

WE'NCHER,  s.  a  fornicator ;  a  whoremaster. 

To  WEND,  V.  n.  [pret.  wi:>it ;  urndan,  Sax.]  to  go  and 
pass  to  and  .^om.    Its  pret.  went  is  now  onljr  in  use. 

WENDOVER,  a  town  in  Bucidugiiamshire,  7  miles  S.  E. 
of  Aylesbury,  and  3d  W.  by  N.  of  London.  Market  on 
Tliursdav- 

WENLOCK,  a  town  in  Shropshire,  12  miles  S.  E.  of 
Shrewsbury,  and  147  N.  W.  of  London.  Market  on  Mon- 
day. 

WEOBLY,  an  antient  town  in  Herefordshire,  w;hich  had 
a  pretty  {jood  trade  formerly,  but  it  is  now  principally  re- 
moved to  Kcynton.  It  is  8  miles  N.  W.  of  Hereford,  and 
141  W.  N.  W.  of  London.     Market  on  Tuesday. 

SVERE,  the  plural  of  Was,  liie  preter-imperfect  of  Be  ; 
froui  wwren,  plural  o( urns,  the  imperfect  of  tii:im.  Sax.  Like- 
wise the  imperfect  singular  and  plural  of  the  optative,  po- 
tential, and  subjunctive  moods  of  the  same  verb. 

WERTH,  WEORTIJ.  or  WYRTH,  in  the  names  of 
places,  signifies  farm,  court,  or  village,  from  weurihig, 
sax. 

WEST,  *.  [v'e:t.  Sax.  and  Belg.]  that  point  of  the  heavens 
where  the  sun  sets  when  in  either  of  the  equinoxes. 

WEST,  a.  bcinif  toward,  or  coming  from,  the  region  of 
the  netting  sun  when  in  the  e<juinox. 

WESI'BURY,  a  pretty  good  town  of  Wiltshire,  2(3  miles 
N.  W.  of  Salisbury,  and  101  W.  of  London.  It-has  a  market 
•n  Friday  co:ir,idei  able  for  corn. 

WESTERLY,  a.  tending  or  being  toward  the  west. 

WESTERN,  a.  being  iu  the  west,  or  towards  the  part 
where  the  sun  sets. 

WESTLOO'E,  a  corporation  in  Cornwall,  which  sends 
two  members  to  parliament,  and  is  distant  from  London  232 
miles.    See  East-j,ooe. 

WESTMINSTER,  a  city  of  Middlesex,  the  residence  of 
the  monarchs  of  Great  Brirain,  the  seat  of  the  parliament, 
and  of  the  high  courts  of  Justice,  and  constituting,  with 
London  and  Soutliwark,  with  which  it  is  so  united  as  to 
appearonecity,  the  metropolis  of  the  British  empire.  Tliere 
is  no  bishop,  but  a  dean  and  chapter  belonging  to  the  ab- 
bey ;  the  former  of  which  is  always  bishop  wf  Rochester. 
They  have  the  appointment  of  the  high  sheriff  and  high 
bailifT,  and,  with  the  liberty,  send  two  members  to  parlia- 
ment.    See  London. 

WE'STiMORELAND,  an  English  county,  40  miles  in 
length,  and  ai  in  breadth  ;  bounded  ou  the  N.  W.  by  Cum- 
berland ;  on  the  W.  and  S.  by  Lancashire  ;  and  on  the  E. 
by  Yorkshire.  It  contains  2C  parishes,  eight  market  towns, 
and  sends  4  members  to  parliament.  The  air  is  very  sharp 
and  cold  ;  but  healthy  to  those  whose  constitutions  are  able 
to  bear  it.  It  is  a  mountainous  country,  two  of  whoie  ridges 
cross  thecouBty,  and  run  towards  the  sea  totheS.W.  where 
a  bay  of  it  washes  this  county.  There  are  some  valleys 
fruilful  incorn  aiid  paslufes;  and  the  hills  serve  to  feed  a 
great  number  of  sheep.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Eden, 
the  Ken,  the  Loan,  the  Eanion,  the  Ti'cs,  the  Lowthcr,  the 
Ilunna,  the  VVinster,  the  Lavennet-beck,  and  the  Blinkern- 
beck.  There  are  also  four  noted  meers  or  lakes  called 
Ulles-water,  Broad-water,  Horns  water,  and  Winander- 
nieer.  The  principal  town  is  Appleby,  but  Kendal  is  the 
most  ccnsiuerabic  for  size,  trade,  and  population. 

WLvri'lIA'LIA,  one  of  Ihe  circles  of  Germany  ;  bounded 
twi  the  E.  by  the  circle  of  Lower  Saxouy  ;  on  the  S.  by  the 
E«e,  Wester wald,  and  the  Rhine  ;  on  the  W.  by  the  United 
Provinces;  and  on  the  N.  by  the  German  Sea.  The  air  is 
jcold  ;  but  the  soil  produces  pastures  and  some  corn,  though 
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tliere  arc  a  great  many  marshes.  The  horses  are  large,  and 
the  hogs  in  high  esteem,  especially  the  hams,  known  by  I  he 
name  of  Westphalia  hams.  The  principal  rivers  are  Ihe 
Weser,  the  Embs,  the  Lippe,  and  the  Rouer.  It  contain!) 
several  sovereignties,  but  has  no  capita.  Munster  is  the 
most  consideraUle  town.  This  country  gives  name  to  a  new- 
ly erected  kingdom  in  Germany,  under  the  government  of 
Jernme  Buonaparte,  ajjreeable  to  the  treaty  of  Tilsit. 

WE'STRAM,  or  WESTERHAM,  a  town  of  Kent,  seated 
on  the  river  Darent,  which  rises  from  9  springs  near  this 
town.  It  is  14  miles  N.  W.  of  TunbriJge,  and  28  S.  S.  t*. 
of  London.    Market  on  Wednesday. 

WE'STWARD,  ad,  [wtstweard,  Sax.|  toward  the  west. 

WET,  o.rtt!oe<,  Sax.J  moist ;  rainy;  humid;  having  some 
moisture  adhering. 

WI']T, .«.  water;  moisture;  rain;  humidify. 
_  To  WET,  V.  a.  to  make  moist ;  to  plunge  or  soak  in  any 
liquor;  to  drench  with  drink. 

VVE'TMER,  J.  ftt-erfer.  Sax.  and  Belg.]  a  castrated  '•am. 

WETHERBY,  or  Weatuerby,  a  town  in  the  W.  Rid- 
ing of  Yorkshire,  seated  on  ihe  river  Wharf,  14  miles 
W.  of  York,  and  192  N".  by  W.  of  London.  Market  oa 
Thursday. 

WETNESS,  «.  the  state  of  being  wet  :  moisture  ; 
humidity.  . 

To  WEX,  w.  o.  [properly  jcaa]  togrow  ;  to  increase. 

WETCFORD,  a  couuty  of  Munster,  in  Ireland,  having 
Wicklow  on  the  N.  the  Ocean  on  the  E.  and  S.  atul  Water- 
ford  on  the  W.  It  is  about  38  miles  long,  and  24  broad. 
Wexford  is  a  fruitful  county,  ■contains  8  boroughs,  and  sends 
8  members  to  parliament. 

WE'XFORD,  the  capital  of  the  above  county,  is  a  sea- 
port town,  and  a  place  of  considerable  trade.  The  inhabi- 
tants are  about  9000.  It  is  63  miles  S.  of  Dublin.  Lat.  52. 
18.  N.  Ion.  6.3.  W. 

WE'YMODTH.    See  Mkl'combe  Regls. 

WE'ZAND,  or  WE'ASAND,  s.  the  wind  pipe. 
'"  WHALE,  s.  \hw(de,  Sax.]  in  zoology,  a  tribe  of  large  sea 
animals  of  which  there  are  several  species.  The  common 
whale  has  no  teeth,  but  in  their  place  are  cerlain  black  horny 
flaky  substances  which  are  called  whale-bone  and  used  fof 
various  purposes.  The  whale  sometimes  grows  to  the  length  of 
100  feet.  It  is  valued  chiefly  for  the  oil  which  is  produced 
by  its  blubber  or  fat,  tlioufih  the  flesh  is  ealen  by  several 
savage  nations.  It  brings  forth  Its  young  alive  aud  suckles 
them.like  a  land  animal. 

WHARF,  t.  [wharf,  Swed.  tveif,  Belg.J  a  bank  from 
which  vessels  are  laden  or  Hnladcn. 

WHA'RFAGE,  s.  money  paid  for  landing  or  shipping 
goods  at  a  wha  rf. 

Wn  A'RFING  ER,  s.  the  owner  of  a  wharf ;  one  employed 
in  sliipping  and  landing  goods. 

WHAT,  pron.  \hvwt.  Sax.  wat,  Belg.]  that  which  ;  which 
part;  which  of  several.  Used  to  introduce  a  question,  it 
asks  the  nature  of  a  thing.  What  <i»ie,  at  the  tmie  when. 
What  tUuf,  ou  the  day  when.  It  is  used  adverbially  for  part-' 
ly,  witli  a  degree  of  emphasis;  as,  "The  year  before  he 
had  so  used  the  matter,  that  wlmt  by  force,  what  by  policy,  fie 
liad  taken  from  the  Christians  thirty  .small  castles."  Knolles. 

WHATEVER,  or  WH.VTSOEVER,  pron.  being  one  <.r 
another,  either  generically,  specifically,  or  numerically ;  all 
that  ;  the  whole  that.  ' 

WHEAT,  {u-heet)  s.  [hweate.  Sax.]  the  gram  of  which 
bread  is  generdlly  made. 

WIIE'ATE.^R,  {wheitear)  s.  a  small  bird,  very  delicate.    ; 

"WHE'ATEN,  {whc'den)  a.  made  of  wheat. 

To  Wil  EE'DLE,  v.  a.  to  entice  by  soft  words ;  to  flatter ; 
to  persuade  bv  kind  words. 

WHEEL,  s'.{Lweol,  Sax.  iviet,  Belg.J  a  circular  body  that 
turns  round  upon  an  axis  ;  a  circular  body  ;  a  carriage  with 
wheels  ;  an  instrument  of  spinning  ;  an  instrument  on  which 
crimiuals  are  tortured  ;  rotation  ;  revolution  ;  compass 
about. 

To  WHEELS  f.  n.  to  move  on  w  heels, ^r  turn  on  a  centre : 
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to  turn  ;  to  revolve ;  to  fetch  a  compass.    Actircly,  to  put 
into  a  circular  course. 

WHEE'LBAKKOW,  *.  a  carriage  driven  forward  by  two 
bandies,  and  liaviii;?  but  a  single  wheel. 

WIIEK'LWUIOHT,  (m/ife'rU)^-  one  who  makes  wheels. 

To  WHEEZE,  f.  n,[hweosoH,  Sax.J  to  breathe  with  noise. 

'lo  WHELM,  ».'.  a.  [aw/iUfan,  Sax.  wilma,  ls\.]  to  cover 

•with  something  which  cannot  be  thrown  otf;   to  bury  ;  to 

throw  upon  something  sons  to  cover  or  bury  it;  to  turn  the 

open  side  of  a  vessel  downwards. 

WHELP,  *.  [welp,  Belg.J  the  young  of  a  dog,  or  beast  of 
prey;  a  puppy.    A  soa  or  young  man,  in  contempt. 

I'o  WHELi',  V.  n.  to  bring  forth  young  ;  applied  gene, 
rally  lo  beasts  of  prey. 

WHEN,  ad.  [whan,  Goth.]  at  the  time ;  at  what  particular 
time  ;  after  the  time  that.  Used  iuterrogalively,  at  what 
time  i    When  as,  siijnifies  at  the  time  when. 

WHENCE,  arf.  [formed  from  Where,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  hence  from  here]  from  what  place,  person,  or  cause ; 
from  which  premises  ;  from  what  source.  Sometimes  from 
is  used  with  it,  but  verv  improfierlv. 

WHENEVER. or  WHE'NSOEYER, arf.  at  whatsoever 
time. 

WHERE,  ad..{hwtEr,  Sax.  wacr,  Belg.]  at  which  or  what 
place  :  at  the  place  in  which.     Any  where,  at  any  place. 

WHEREA'S,  arf,  when  on  the  contrary  ;  but  on  the  con- 
•rarv ;  notwithstanding, 
WHEREBY',  ad.  by  which. 

WIIE'KEFORE,  /rrf.  for  which  reason.    For  what  reason. 
WHEREVER,  ad.  at  whatsoever  place. 
Wl  1F,R  EOF.  «rf.  of  which. 
WHERESOEVF.R,  ad.  in  what  place  soever. 
WHEREUPON,  ad.  upon  which. 

To  WHE'RRET,  t).  n.  corrupted  from. /«>•)•«< ;  to  hurry; 
to  trouble  or  teaze.    A  low  word. 

WHE'RR  Y,  s.  a  light  small  boat  used  on  rivers. 
\VHE'RWEL,  or  Whar WELL,  a  village  in  Hampshire, 
3  miles  E.  of  Andover. 

To  WHET,  r.  a,  [tcettan,  Sax.  wcM<n,  Belg.]  to  sharpen 
any  instrument  by  rubbing  it  on  a  hone,  &c.  To  give  an 
edge,  or  make  angry. 

WHET,  *.  the  act  of  giving  an  edge  ;  any  thing  that  pro- 
motes appetitfior  hunitcr. 

WHR'THER,  ad.  [hwMlier,  Sax.]  used  in  a  disjunctive 
proposition  or  question,  to  set  one  part  of  tiie  sentence  in 
opposition  to  the  other,  and  to  atHrm  or  deny,  even  though 
the  other  part  do  not  hold  good. 

WH KTH  ER,  mon.  which  oV  the  two." 
.    \yHETSTONE,  J.  a  stone  on  which  any  thing  is  sharp- 
ened by  rubbing. 

W  H  f"TTER,  t.  one  who  whets  or  sharpens. 
_WHEY,  s.[v;cy,  Belg.  ^lisir^',  Sax.]  the  lliin  serous  part  of 
siilk,  separated  from  the  curds.    It  is  frequently  used  of  any 
thinir  wliiteor  thin. 

WinCH,  pron.  f/ifei7c,  Sax.}  a  word  used  in  narratives  to 
express  things  named  before,  in  orderto  avoid  the  repetition 
ofilie  same  tilings  ;  formerly  applied  to  persons  likewise,  as 
may  be  seen  by  the  first  sentence  in  the  Lord's  Prayer  in 
English,  "  Our  Father  v-hich  art  in  Heaven,"  but  at  present 
disused  in  that  sense.  This  Avord  is  likewise  used  as  a  de- 
monstrative and  interrogative.  "Take  whhh  you  will. — 
TFAjV/j  is  the  man  V  It  sometimes  has  vihote  in  the  genitive 
case. 
,    WHIFF,  ».[cliwyth,  Brit.]  a  blast,  or  pnff  of  wind. 

To WHIFFI^E,  ».  n.  to  move  as  if  driven  to  and  fro  by 
tliewind  :  to  play  on  the  fife. 

WHl'FFLER,*.  one  tli-.it  blows  strongly ;  one  that  plays 
on  the  fife;  a  meretrifler;  a  pitiful,  mean,  sorry  fellow;  a 
\oiiiig  freeman  who  attends  the  companies  of  London  on  the 
Lord-mayor's  day. 

WHlG.i.  [.'lu-Yrff,  Sa*:.]  whey.  .\  party  formerly  oppo- 
«ite  to  the  court.  Burnet  takes  the  true  original  of  tiiis  word 
to  be  owing  to  the  Wiggamwct,  oi"  carriers,  iu  Scotland, 


who  were  contracfedly  called  mi/^gn,  receiving  their  namei 
fromwhig^an,  a  word  they  used  in' driving  their  horses. 

WHI'GGLSM,  s.  the  tenets  and  practice  of  the  Whigs. 

WHILE,  t.  [formerly  written  quhile,  from  cweiU,  Goth.] 
time;  a  space  of  time. 

WHILE.  WHILES,  or  WHILST,  «rf.  [Am;//*,  Sax.]  during 
the  time  that ;  as  long  as  ;  at  the  same  time  that.. 

WHI'LOM,  ad.  [hwilom,  once  on  a  time.  Sax.j  some  time 
ago  ;  formerly  ;  once  ;  of  old.    Obsolete. 

WHIM,  s.  a  fre^k,  caprice,  or  odd  fancy  ;  a  conceit. 

To  WHIMPER,  «.  n.  [wivtmercn,  Teut.Jto  cry  without 
making  any  loud  noise. 

WHVMSICAL,  (wMmzihal)  a.  capricious ;  oddly  fanciful ; 
fantastical ;  freakish. 

WHI'MSY,  (whimzy)  s.  an  odd  fancy  or  caprice. 

WHIN,  s.  [chwyn,  Brit.]  a  well-known  shrub,  called  gorse, 
or  furze. 

To  WHINE,  V.  n.  [wanian,  SdX.  weenen,  Belg.  ewyno,  Brit.] 
to  lament  in  a  low  voice  ;  to  complain  affectedly  ;  to  cfraw 
out  any  sound  ;  to  make  a  plaintive  noise, 

WHINE,  s.  a  plaintive  noise ;  mean  or  affected  complaint. 

Trt\VHrNNY,  J),  n.  to  make  a  noise  like  a  horse  or  colt. 

WflrNTARD.  j.asword,  in  contempt. 

To  WHIP,  V.  u.  [hweopa7t.  Sax.  whippen,  Belg.]  to  strike 
with  any  thing  tough  ana  flexible ;  to  sew  slightly  ;  to  lash 
with  sarcasm;  to  drive  or  correct  with  lashes  ;  to  take  any 
thing  suddenly  or  nimbly.  Neuterly,  to  move  nimbly.  "  The 
one  whips  up  a  tree."  L' Estrange. 

WHIP,  s.  [hiveop.  Sax.]  an  instrument  of  correction  tough 
and  pliant. 

WHI  PCORD,  «.a  cord  of  which  lashes  are  made 

WHIPHA ND,  i.  the  advantase  over  another. 

WHI  PPER,  ».  one  who  punishes  with  whipping. 

WHI'PSTAFF,  *.  on  shipboard,  a  piece  of  wood  fastened 
to  the  helm,  which  the  steersman  holds  in  bis  hand  to  move 
the  helm. and  turn  the  ship. 

WHI'PS  I'ER,  s.  a  nimble  fellow.  A  prating  insignificant 
fellow  ;  an  upstart ;  a  sharper. 

To  WHIRL,  V.  a.  [LwyrjTan,  Sax.]  to  turn  round  rapidly. 
Neulerly,  to  run  round  swiftly. 

WHIRL,  s.  a  quick  and  violent  circular  motion ;  gyration  ^ 
quick  rotation  :  any  thingmoved  with  rapid  rotation. 

WHI'RLIGIG-,  s.  a  toy  which  children  spin  round. 

WHI'RLPIT,  or  WHIRLPOOL,  s.  [hcyrfpvlc.  Sax.]  a< 
place  in  the  water  where  it  moves  circularly,  and  draws' 
every  thing  that  comes  near  it  into  its  centre  ;  a  vortex.    ' 

WiirRLWlND,  s.  a  stormy  wind  moving  circularly. 

WHISK,*,  [from  ttJjfctoi,  to  wipe,  Teut.]  a  small  hand' 
besom  or  brush. 

To  WHISK,  V.  a.  {wiscJien,  to  wipe,  Teut.]  to  clean  witli 
a  whisk  ;  to  move  nimbly. 

WHISKER,  s.  the  hair  growing  on  the  upper  lip  ao  Ion* 
as  lo  be  curled  ;  the  mustachio. 

WHISKING, a.  great ;  swinging.    "  A  ivhishinff  lie." 

WHI'SKY,*.  a  term  signifying  K'B/<T,  and  applied  in  th« 
highlands  and  islands  of  Scotland,  and  in  Ireland,  to  strong 
water  or  distilled  liquor.  The  spirit  drank  in  the  North  is 
drawn  from  barley.    Also  a  kind  of  onekorse  chaise. 

To  WHISPER,  V.  n.  [vjkisperen,  Belg.]  to  speak  so  low 
to  a  person  as  not  to  be  lieard  by  another.  'Actively,  to 
speak  to  in  a  low  voice  ;  tosusurrate;  to  prompt  secretly. 

WHI'SPER,  s.  a  low  soft  voice  ;  susurration. 

WHIS'T,  a.  interject,  and  cerA.  When,  used  as  a  verb,  it 
implies,  are  silent ;  "  The  wild  waves  whist."  Shaks.  When 
used  as  an  adjective,  still,  or  silent ;  "  The  winds  with 
wonder  whist, — smoothly  the  waters  kiss'd."  Milton.  Used 
as  an  iirtetjection,  be  still  or  attentive. 

WHIST,  s.  a  game  at  cards,  so  called,  from  its  requiring 
silfPce  and  d<»ep  attention. 

To  AVHrSTLE,  *.  n.  [hwistlan.  Sat.]  to  form  a  kind  of 
musical  sound  by  contracting  the  lips  together,  so  as  to  leave 
a  s.uall  round  aperture  between  them ;  to  make  a  sound  with 
■A  small  wind  inatrument,;  to  sound  siuilL  Actively,  to  cai| 
by  a  wbbtle. 
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WHreTLE,  s.  [J.msth,  Sax.]  sound  made  by  flie  modula- 
^on  of  the  mouth.  A  snuill  wind  iiisUirnient.  Asouudmade 
by  a  small  wind  instrument.  The  mouth.  A  call,  »nch  as 
sportsmen  use  to  their  dogs.    The  noise  oi'wiuds. 

"WHrSTLKU,  J.  one  wlio  whistles. 

WHIT,  *.  [uiht,  a  thing,  Sax.]  a  point,  or  jot ;  the  least 
nerceptible  quantity  ;  a  tittle. 

WHITBY,  a  well-built  town  in  the  N.  Riding  of  York- 
ihire,  commodiously  seated  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Esk, 
46  miles  N.  E.  by  E.  of  York,  and  242  N.  of  London.  It 
h  a  GODsiderdble  sea-port,  building  many  ships  for  tlie  coal- 
trade.  On  December  24,  1787,  at  midnight,  by  the  shrink- 
ing of  part  of  the  cliff,  near  the  sea,  an  esplanade,  300 
•yards  long,  and  80  in  breadth,  on  which  a  regular  street  had 
been  built,  since  the  year  1761,  was  overturned  and  over- 
*rhelraed.    Market  on  Saturday. 

WHITCHURCH,  a  town  of  Hampshire,  consisting  prin- 
cipally of  one  street,  lately  much' enlarged  and  beautified, 
and  contains  about  300  houses.  Here  is  an  exclusive  ma- 
nufacture of  paper,  for  the  sole  use  of  the  bank  of  England, 
long  vested  in  the  family  of  ForthalL  The  situation  is  low. 
It  is  24  mil.s  N.  E.  of  Salisbury,  and  56  W.  by  S.  of  Lon- 
don.    .Market  on  Friday. 

WHIT'CHURCH,  a  large  and  populous  town  ofShrop- 
•liire,  20  miles  N.  of  Shrewsbury,  and  161  N.  W.  of  Lon- 
don.   Market  on  Friday. 

WHITK.  a.  \/in'it,  Sax.  wit,  Belg.]  having  such  an  appear- 
ance as  is  formed  from  a  mixture  of  coloured  rays  of  light ; 
»nowy;pale;  having  the  colour  of  fear  ;  pure  or  uiispottcd  ; 
innocent.  Gray  with  age.  Substantively,  any  thing  white. 
The  albugineous  part  of  an  egg.  The  white  part  of  the 
eye. 

To  WHITE,  or  WHI'TEN,  v.  a.  to  make  white,  or  like 
snov!  in  colour. 

WHITEHAVEN',  a  large,  populous,  rich,  and  improv- 
ing town  of  Cumberland,  wiih  a  good  artificial  harbour, 
defended  by  a  long  pier,  containing  about  16.000  iuhubitaiits, 
and  employing  above  300  ships.  The  working  of  the  coal 
mines  lormsthe  principal  business  of  the  place-  These  are 
sunk  to  the  depth  of  130  fathoms,  and  carried  to  a  vast 
distance  under  the  sea,  where  vessels  of  large  burden  ride 
at  anchor.  By  these  a  great  part  of  Ireland,  and  other 
phices,  are  supplied  with  coal,  from  which  the  proprietor, 
lord  Lonsdale,  derives  a  revenue  of  about  IC.OOOjC.  a  year. 
It  is  13  miles  S.  W.  of  Cockcrmouth,  and  296  N.  W.  of 
Loudon.    Market  on  Tue\tlay. 

WHI'TELEAD,  t.  a  kind  of  pwwder,  made  by  taking 
sheet  lead,  and  cutting  it  into  long  and  narrow  slips,  which 
are  made  up  into  rolls,  but  so  that  a  small  distance  may  re- 
main between  every  spiral  revolution.  These  rolls  are  put 
into  earthen  pots,  so  ordered  that  the  lead  may  not  sink 
down  above  half  way,  or  some  small  matter  more,  in  them  : 
these  pols  have  each  of  them  very  sharp  vinegar  in  the  bot- 
tom, so  full  as  almost  to  touch  the  lead.  When  the  vinegar 
and  lead  have  both  been  put  into  the  pot,  it  is  covered  up 
close,  and  so  left  for  a  certain  time;  in  which  space  the 
corrosive  fumes  of  the  vinegar  will  reduce  the  surface  of  the 
lead  into  a  mere  white  calx,  which  they  separate  by  knock- 
ing it  with  a  hammer.  There  arc  two  sorts  of  this  sold  at 
file  colour  shops;  the  one  called  t:eruse,  which  is  the  most 
pure  part,  and  lln'  other  is  calif  d  white  lead. 

WHITELEaTHER,  *.  a  lough  sort  of  leather  dressed 
with  alum. 

Wiji'TKMEAT,  s.  food  made  of  milk. 

vVHITENF.SS,  «.  purity;  clranness;  paleness. 

WHI'TEPOT,  *..a  kiud  of  food. 

WHITES,  *.  a  disease  arising  from  a  laxness  of  the 
glandsof  the  uterus,  and  a  cold  pituitous blood.  * 

H'Hl'TEl'HORN,  s.  a  very  common  species  of  haw- 
In  rn. 

WHI'TEWASH,  s.  a  wash  to  make  the  skin  seem  fair. 
A  kind  of  liquid  plaster  with  which  walls  are  whitened. 

To  WH ITEWASH,  v.  a.  to  wash  walls  white  with  a  kind 
of  plaster  made  of  lime. 
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WHITEWIKE.  t.  a  sort  of  wine  produced  from  the 
white  grapes. 

WHITHER,  arf.  \hnider.  Sax.]  used  inferrogdtivel}',  lo 
what  placet  Used  relatively,  to  which  place;  to  what 
place,  absolutely.    To  what  degree  .' 

WHITING,  s.  a  smalll  sea  fish.    A  soft  chalk. 
i  WHiTISH,  a.  something  white. 

WHITLOW,  {whitlb)  t.  [from  hwit,  Sax.  and  Ivvp,  Isl. 
a  wolfj  Skinner.J  a  swelling  with  a  w  hite  head,  arising  eitiier 
between  the  two  skins,  or  the  periosteum  and  the  bone. 
The  first  is  called  mild,  and  the  last  malignant. 

WHITLOWGRASS,  J.  in  botany,  thediaba  of  Linna;us. 
There  are  3  British  species ;  the  early,  specdweil-leaved,  and 
wreathen-podded.  The  first  species  is  one  of  the  earliest 
flowering  plants  we  have  native  in  Britain.  The  rue-leaved 
sengreen  goes  also  by  the  iiameof  whitlowgrass. 

WHITSTER.  s.  a  whitener  or  blaiicherot  linen. 

WHITSUNTIDK,  f.  [white  and  Sunday]  so  called,  be- 
cause the  converts  newly  miptized  appeared  from  Easter  lo 
Whitsuntide  in  while.    The  feast  of  Pentecost. 

WlHTi'LKSEA.    See  Witlesea. 

WIH'Ti'LE,  s.  [hwyiel.  Sax.]  a  knife  ;  a  white  dress  for. 
a  woman.     Not  used  in  the  last  sense. 

To  WHIZ,  V.  n.  [from  the  sound]  to  make  a  noise  like  hot 
iron  put  into  water,  or  a  ball  flying  in  the  air. 

WHO,  (lioo)  pron.  \hxca.  Sax.  «.i>,  Belg.]  a  word  used  to 
imply  relation,  substituted  in  the  room  of  a  proper  name, 
and  always  applied  to  persons.  In  the  oblique  cases,  it 
makes  whom  ;  but  uhuse  is  often  used  in  the  genitive  of  this 
word,  as  well  as  of  whi  h.  It  is  generally  used  in  asking 
a  question,  is  the  same  in  both  numbers,  and  when  used  in 
the  oblique  cases  it  is  placed  belbre  a  verb.  "  He  is  tlj« 
m<m  lihom  I  saw."  "From  whom  this  tyrant //oWi  the  dua 
of  birth.''  aiiak.  "  He  was  the  man  to  whom  I  ^me  il." 
In  questions,  it  is  set  sometimes  befiire  the  proposition  by 
which  it  isgoverned.     "  Whomd'id  you  go  nithf 

WHOK'VER,  {hnoircr)  prvn.  any  one,  without  limitaf;0D. 

WHOLE,  «.  [heel,  Belg.]  all;  containing  every  on«  ; 
uninjured  or  unimpaired  ;  free  of  any  wound  or  disease. 

WHOLE,  s.  all  the  parts  of  uhich  a  thing  is  composed  ; 
the  totality  ;  a  regular  cooibinalion. 

WHOLESALE,  s.  a  sale  in  large  quantities,  or  in  the 
lump.     Adjectively,  buying  or  selling  in  the  lump. 

WHOLESOME,  n.  \'heeham,'&e\g.  %/s«m, Teut.l  sound. 
Orthodox,  or  agreeable  to  scripture,  applied  to  doctrine. 
Contributing  to  or  preserving  health ;  salutary  ;  conducive 
to  happiness. 

WHO'LESOMEN  ESS,  *.  quality  of  conducing  to  health ; 
salul)rity  ;  conduciveiiess  to  good. 

WHO'LLY,  ad.  entirely  ;  completely. 

WHOM,  (hvuiii)  the  oblique  case  of  wha,  both  in  the 
singular  and  plural  numbers. 

WHOOP,*.    .See  Hoop. 

WHORE,  {hdie)s.  iltor,  Sax.  hoere,  Belg.]  a  woman  who 
grants  unchaste  favours  lomea;  a  strumpet;  a  harlot;  a 
prostitute  ;  an  a<luheress. 

To  WHORE,  (Jiore)  V.  n.  to  converse  unchastely  with  the 
other  sex. 

WHO'REDOM,  ihoredum)  s.  the  act  of  conversing  un- 
chastelv  with  the  other  sex. 

WHO'RE. MASTER,  or  WHOREMONGER,  .t.  one  who 
keeps  whores,  or  converses  unlawfully  with  a  fornicatress. 

WHO'RISH,  a.  unchaste;  incontinent. 

WHORLS,*,  in  botanv,  apphed  to  the  branches,  leaves, 
or  flowers,  of  trees  or  plants,  when  ihev  grow  round  their 
respective  stems,  as  the  branches  of  the  fir,  the  leaves  of 
tile  ladies'  bed^traw,  and  the  flowers  of  the  deadnetlle. 

W  HO'RTLK,*.  a  shrub,  the  sau-ewith  the  biiberiy-bush. 

VN  HOSE,  (A»o2f)  the  genitive  of  Who  or  WhiCH. 

AMIO'SO,  or  WHOSOE'VKR,  {hoiiio,  or  koosoever)  pron. 
an^,  without  rcstiiction. 

VVHURT,  t.a  whortleberry  ;  a  bdberry. 

WHY,  ad.  \hwi,  Sax.]  for  what  reason  .'  used  inferrojja- 
tively.    Por  which  reason,  or  what  reason,  used  relalivcl/. 
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I(  IS  snmctimrt  used  omiiliatically.  "  Wicncc  is  tliis  1  w% 
from  that  essential  suitab'.oiiesj  wliii-h  obedience. has  to  the 
relation  wiiich  is  between  a  rational  creature  auci  liis  Cre- 
ator." Sotuh. 

Wf,  in  the  compositions  of  names,  signifies  holy  ;  thus, 
inbert  sicniiies  one  eminent  for  holiness,  from  ui,  liolj',  and 
hairht,  illustrious  or  splendid,  Goth. 

WTBUilO.oife  of  the  41  goTcrunicnts  of  Russia,  being 
Ihe  province  lately  called  Russian  Finland,  which  was  com- 
prised in  Carelia.  It  formerly  beioni;p(l  to  the  Swedes,  ami 
was  ceded  to  the  Russians,  partly  i/y  the  peace  of  Nysfadt, 
in  1721,  and  partly  by  the  treaty  of  Abo,  in  1743.  This 
province  retains  most  of  its  anticnt  privileges,  with  some 
<iccasion;il  moditicaliogs,  which  have  been  necessarily  intro- 
dticcd  under  the  new  govurnmenf.  Besides  pasUircs,  the 
country  produces  rye,  .oats,  and  barley,  but  not  sutiicient 
for. the  inhabitants. 

WIC,  or  WICH,  in  the  names  of  places,  signifies  either 
a  village,  castle,  or  bay  made  by  the  winding  banks  of  a  ri. 
ver,  from  wic.  Sax. 

WICK, ».  f«»#oce.  Sax.  wiecke,  Belg.]  the  substance  round 
which  is  applied  tlie  tallow  of  a  torch  or  candle. 

WICK,  a  borou^jh  and  sea-port  town  of  Scotland,  in  the 
chireo/ Caithness,  seated  on  the  German  Ocean,  Id  miles 
S.cf  Dnngsby-Head. 

WrCKED,  «.  living  in  habitual  contrariety  to  the  lajvs  of 
God  ;  given  to  vice  ;  tlagitioiis  ;  cursed  ;  baneful ;  perni- 
ciojos  ;  uniust  ;  profligate. . 

wrCKEDLY.arf.  criminally;  corruptly;  badly. 

M'I'CKKDNESS,  *.  corruption  of  manners  ;  guilt  ; 
mcjivA  ill. 

W  rCKER,  a.  Itwiggeit,  Bclg.|made  of  small  twigs. 

AVrCKET,».  [Belg.  wicked,  Brit.]  a  small  door  in  a  gate, 
V  hole  in  a  door  ;  a  smalLgate. 

WrCKHAM-MARKE  T,  a  town  of  Suffolk,  whose  market 
is  disused.  It  is  seated  on  the  river  Deben,  4  miles  from 
Wood  bridge,  on  the  road  to  Yarmouth,  and  82  from 
lipndan. 

WI'CKLOW,  a  county  of  Leinsfer,  in  Ireland,  having 
Dublin  on  the  N.  W.  the  Irish  Chuimel  on  the  E.  Wexford 
<m  the  S.  and  Catherlough  on  the  VV.  It  is  about  33  miles 
Iftng,  and  30  broad.  It  contains  4.  boroughs,  anil  sends  ten 
fuembers  to  parliament. 

WrCKLOW,  the  capital  of  a  county  of  the  same  name, 
in  Ireland  ;  seated  «n  the  sea  side,  with  a  narrow  harbour, 
at  the  mouth  of- the  river  Leitrim.  It  is  remarkable  for 
liaving  the  best  al'«  in  the  kingdom,  which,  with  other  pro- 
■visions  sent  to  Dublin,  fonns.tbe  principal  part  of  its  trade. 
About  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  S.  E.  is  Wicklow-Head,  on 
which  there  are  two  light-houses.  It  is  24  miles  S.  of 
J>)iWin. 

WrCKWARE,  a  town  of  Gtoueestershire,  17 miles  1^.  E. 
ofJVistol,  and  111  W.  of  London.    Market  on  Monday. 

WI1)E,  a.  [wi'lff,  Sax.J  broad;  having  a  great  space  in- 
cluded between  the  sides.    Fij^iiratively,  remote,  deviating. 

WIDE,  ad.  at  a  distance ;  witii  great  extent. 

WIDELY,  ad,  with  great  extent  each  way ;  remotely  ; 
far. 

To  WI'DEN,  V.  a.  to  increase  extent  from  the  «ides  ;  to 
extend.     Neutcrly,  to  grow  wide  ;  to  extend  itself. 

WTDENESS,  ».  extension  in  breadth. 

WriXjEON,  I.  a  watcr-fuwl,  not  unUke  a  wild  4uck,  but 
rot  so  large. 

^V^DOW,  (u'ido)  t.  {mrltoa.  Sax.  vusddui,  Brit,  wedunoe, 
Belg.l  a  womanwbose  husband  is  dead. 

To  WI'DOWi  (tMo)  V.  a.  to  deprive  of  a  husband  ;  to 
stripof  anv  thing  good  ;  to  endow  with  a  widow-right. 

VVIDOWER,  Ui'idiier)  s.  one  who  has  lost  his  wife. 

M'l'DOWIlOOD,  {tctddhood)  t.  the  state  of  a  widow ; 
csfaTe  soltled  on  a  widow. 

Wi'DOVVHUNTER,  *.  one  wlio  courts  widows  for  a 
ioinliire. 

WIDONNTAIL,  ».  a  plant,  the  same  with  the  spurge 
olive  ;  a  kind  of  mezereon. 


■WIDTH,  s.  breatJlh  ;  extension  from  one  side  to  the  (ither. 

To  WIELD,  {tneUl)  v.  a.  \wealdan,  Sax.]  to  manajje  or 
us&wiihout  obstruction,  as  being  not  too  heavy. 
~     WIELDY,  a.  manageable. 

Wi'ERY,  a.  [See  VViry]  made  of  wire  ;  drawn  int« 
wire.     Wet,  or  moist,  from  wtrr,  a.  pool.  Sax. 

WIFE,  s,  plural  mces  ;  [wif,  Sax.  wifjf,  Belg.]  a  womaH 
that  has  a  husband  ;  a  married  woman. 

WIG,  used  in  the  end  of  names,  signifies  war,  or  hero, 
from  i/ig-.  Sax. 

WIG,  *,  [contracted  from  Perkiwig]  a  covering  wade 
of  hair  for  the  head  ;  a  kind  of  cake,  called  likewise  a  Ihih. 

WI'GAN,  a  large  well-built  town  of  Lancashire,  with  ma- 
nufactures of  c<5ttons,  rugs,  bl:inkcts,  linen,  and  with  pitcoal 
and  iron-works.  That  elegant  species  of  .coal,  called  CamKi, 
is  found  in  plenty  and  great  perfection  in  its  neighbourhood. 
Wigan  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  small  stream,  called  Doug- 
las, which  is  made  navigalde  to  the  Ribble,  and  is  joined  by 
a  canaLfrom  Lancaster,  30  miles  S.  of  Lancaster,  and  137 
N.  N.  W.  of  London.    Maikels  on  Monday  and  Friday. 

WIGHT,  (tfH)  Islo  of,  part  of  the  county  of  Hants,  and 
separated  from  it  by  a  narrow  channel,  is  about  20  miles 
long,  and  12  broad.  It  consists  of  good  arable  and  pasture 
grounds,  hills  and  valleys,  woods  and  champaign,  and  i> 
equal  to  any  part  of  England  of  the  .samjs  dimensions,  lither 
in  the  fruitfulncss  of  the  soil,  or  pleasantness  of  situation. 
Thechief  town  is  Newport. 

WTGHT,  {wit)s.  Iwiht,  Sax.]  a  being,  a  person.  Obsolete: 

WIGHT,  in  the  composition  of  names,  is  borrowed  from 
the  Saxons,  and  signifies  strong,  nimble,  or  lustv. 

WIGHTON,  {WMon)  a  small  town  in  the  E.'  Riding  of 
Yorkihiise,  seated  at  the  spring  head  of  the  river  .Skeltler,  )t» 
miles  W.  by  S.  of  York,  and  102  N.  by  VV.  of  London. 
Market  on  VVednesday. 

WI'GTON,  a  little  town  of  C\imberland,  seated  among 
the  moors,  12  miles  S.  W.  of  Carfi'sle,  and  304  N.  N.  W.  of 
London.    Market  on  Tuesday. 

WI'GTOWN,  a  borough  and  seaport  town  of  Scotland, 
in  the  shire  of  Galaway  ;  seated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Cree, 95  miles  S.  W.  of  Edinburgh,  on  a  bay.  of  the  Irish 
channel,  with  a  good  harbour.  I'lie  shire  of  Wigtown  scuds 
one  member  to  parliament. 

^VILD,  a.  [wild.  Sax.  and  Belg.]  not  tame;  furious  or 
fierce  ;  savage,  uncivilized  ;  licentious.  Propagated  by  na- 
ture, opposed  locultivated.  Desert,  opposed  to  inhabited. 
Witliout  art  or  elegance.  Merely  imaginary.  Ungoveni- 
able.    Turbulent.    Inconstant.    Slrangehv ;   uncouth. 

WILD,  s.  a  deiert,  or  tract  not  cultivated  or  iidjabitcd. 

To  WTLDER,  »,  a.  to  lose  or  puzzle  iu  a  pathless  or  in- 
tricate place. 

WTLDERNESS,  s.  a  desert,  or  placq  uninhabited,  or  un- 
cultivated. Milton  uses  this  word  for  wildncss.  "  The 
paths  and  bow'rs — our  joint  hands  will  keep  from  unl.ler- 
ness."  Par.  Lost.  In  scripture,  it  is  applied  to  any  tract 
but'  thinly  inhabited.  In  g-ardening,  a  grove  of  trees  or 
thrtibs planted  in  walks,  meadows,  labyrwitln,  <Sic.- 

VVrLDFIPi,E,«.  a  composition  of  inflammable  materials, 
easv  to  take  fire,  but  hara  to  be  extinguished. 

WTLIXtIOOSE-CH  ,\SE,  f.  a  fruitless  pursuit. 

W('IJ)ING,  s.  a  wild  sour  apple.  ' 

WI'LDLY,  «if.' without  cultivation  ;  with  disorder ;  heed- 
lesalv  :  capriciously;  irregularly;  without  judgment. 

Wl'LDNESS,  t.  the  slate  of  a  desert  and  uncultivated 
place;  rudeness;  fierceness  or  discomposure,  applied  t<» 
the  looks  of  a  person  ;  levity  of  behaviour  ;  irregularity; 
inordinate  vivacity  ;  alienation  of  mind. 

WILE,  *.  [iD«&,  Sax.  K.'ieZ,  Isl.|a  deoeit,  stratagem,  cun- 
ning or  sly  triclc;  a  fraud  ;  artful  practice. 

WILFUL,  n.  [from  ttiK  and /*i^l  stubborn;  contuma- 
cious; perverse;  inflexible;  not  hearkening  to  reason  oi 
persuasion  ;  done  or  sutt'ered  by  design.  "  Who  for  v»f 
viilfit/  crime  are  buni.slied  hence."  Miltnn. 

Wl'LFULLY,  ad.  obsiiuatdji. ;  stubbornly. 
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'  Wi'LFULNF.SS,  ».  stubbornets ;  contumacy  ;'^perTeTse- 

Bess     ohbtiriacy. 
AVl'LILY,  «rf.  b\  s1r;ifagem  ;  fraudiilenfly. 
WI'LINESS,  *.  cminiiit;  ;  Riiile. 

WILL,  s.  \willa,  Siix.]  that  active  power  which  the 
mind  lias  to  order  tlie  consideration  ofanv  idea,  or  forbear- 
ji<j{  to  consider  it,  detcriiiiniiifj  it  to  do  or  forbear  any  action, 
or  prefer  one  before  another;  choice;  command  ;  inclina- 
tion; desire;  determination  ;  discretion  ;  disposition.  An 
instrument  bj-  which  a  person  disposes  of  his  property 
after  death.  Compounded  with  good,  it  sijjnilies  favour, 
kindness,  or  right  intention;  but  compounded  with  ill, 
malice. 

WILI-  u'ttJittvisp,  or  Jack  mtJi  a  lattlhoni,  a  tiery  me- 
teor, or  exhalation,  or  a  round  figure,  in  bii;ness  like  the 
flame  of  a  candle;  sometimes  hronder,  and  likt  a  bundle  ot 
t^wigs  set  on  fire.  They  geueraily  appear  in  summer,  and 
at  the  beginning  of  autumn. 

'J'o  NVILL,  ti.  fl.  [willnn,  Sax.l  to  bend  onr  souls  to  the 
liaving  or  doing  what  appears  to  be  p:ood ;  to  coininand  in 
a  positive  manner;  to  direct;  to  order.  It  is  commonly  used 
»s  an  auxiliary  verb  to  express  tlio  future  tense,  and  is  dis- 
tinguished Iron;  s/uilf,  which  generally  implies  a  coimnand  in 
the  second  or  tliird  persons,  out  wiW  only  foretcls  or  hiiiis 
that  something  is  about  to  iiappen  which  depends  on  a  per- 
son's free  choice.  Again,  thti/l  in  the  first  person  simply 
expresses  a  future  action  or  event,  but  will  promises  or 
threatens. 

WJ'LLI,  and  VI'LLI,  in  the  composition  ot  names,  signi- 
fies many,  and  is  borroweil  from  the  Saxons.  Thus,  Williel- 
t/iiis,  William,  from  uilli ,  matty ,  and  whelm,  a  helmet,  or  de- 
fence forlhe  head,  siguifiosa  protector, or  defenderof many. 
VVn^LJAM  1.  (surnamed  the  Bastard,  or  the  Conqueror) 
■^'p.s  llie  seventh  duke  of  Noruiandv  from  Kollo  thefirstdukc, 
who  made  an  attempt  upon  Eii(;iaiid  in  the  rei'^n  of  kiiii; 
iSifred.  His  fvither  duke  Uobcrt,  brother  to  duke  Richard 
the  third,  was  never  married  ;  but  being  charmed  with  the 
Kiacefid  mien  of  a  young  woman,  named  Arlotta,  (whence 
it  is  said  came  the  word  harlot)  a  skiimer's  daughter,  as  be 
saw  her  dancing  with  other  countrv  sirls,  be  took  her  for 
.  his  mistress,  and  by  her  had  this  William.  Duke  Robert, 
about  seven  years  after,  taking  it  in  his  head  to  goon  a  pil- 
grimage to  Jerusalem,  before  his  departure  caused  the  states 
of  Normandy  to  acknowledge  his  young  son  for  his  succes- 
sor ;  and,  dying  in  his  journey,  William  accordingly  suc- 
ceeded him  in  1035,  being  then  about  nine  years  of  age. 
He  met  with  a  great  deal  of  trouble  during  his  minority, 
from  several  pretenders  to  the  dukedom,  as  well  as  f?  (im 
the  king  of  France,  who  wanteA  to  get  it  into  his  own  hands; 
but  by  his  vigour  and. conduct,  and  the  wisdom  of  those  in 
the  administration,  he  got  the  belter  of  all  his  enemies,  and 
established  himself  firmly  in  the  possession  of  his  sovereign 
authority.  And,  in  ail  probability,  he  might  have  passed 
the  rest  of  his  days  in  |»eace,  ifhis  ambition  had  not  put  him 
upon  making  new  acquisitions.  His  having  an  eye  to  the 
crown  of  England,  it  is  very  likely,  was  what  brought  him 
over  hither  to  make  a  visit  to  king  Edward,  his  cousin,  who 
had  no  children,  and  who  then,  it  is  generally  thought,  pro- 
mised him  to  make  a  will  in  his  favour.  However,  from 
this  time  heiiegan  to  look  upon  himself  as  having  a  claim, 
such  as  if  was,  to  be  Edvvard's  successor;  and  seemed  re- 
solved, if  all  other  methods  failed,  to  accomplish  his  design 
by  force  of  arms.  How  he  did  this,  see  the  life  of  Harold, 
aud"his  success  in  the  mei«orahle battle  of  Hastings,  by 
which  he  in  a  manner  did  his  business  at  once.  The  first 
thing  he  did  after  the  battle  of  Hastings,  was  to  lay  seige  to 
Dover,  in  order  to  secure  his  retreat  in  case  of  necessity, 
and  to  have  a  place  from  whence  he  might  easily  send  for 
supplies  from  Normaiidy.  The  consternation  it  was  in,  made 
il  soon  surrender;  which  having  ordered  to  be  more  strongly 
fortified,  and  spent  some  days  there  to  forward  the  work, 
he  marched  with  his  victorious  array  for  London.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  city  of  London  was  in  the  utmost  confusion, 
.iiome  being  for  one  thing,  and  some  for  aiiolLer;  uor  could 
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they  by  any  means  agree  in  their  opinions.    Among'  other 
piojects,    some    were  for  placing  Edgar  Alhelmg  on  the 
throne,  and  the  earls  Edwin  and  Morcar,  who  had  retired 
to  London  after  the  battle  of  Hastings,  were  at  the  head  of 
this  party.     But  all  they  could  do,  was  to  prevail  on  the 
citizens  to  shut  their  gates  against  Will.am,  till  they  could 
fix  on  some  resolution.    The  duke  by  this  time  was  come  to 
Southwark,  and  there  encamped,  and  lay  some  days,  <  xpect- 
ing  the  voluntary  submission  of  London  ;  but,  on  ! lie  con- 
trary, E<lwin  and  Morcar,  took  this  opportunity  to  stir  up 
the  citizens  to  make  a  sally  upon  the  Normans  ;  whicTi  they 
did,  but  it  was  easily  repulsed.    This  made  the  duke  sensi- 
ble, it  was  necessarj'  to  lake  more  rigorous  methods ;  and,  as 
a  siege,  which  might  have  lasted  a  great  while,  would  have 
been  very  inconvenient  in  his  present  circumstances,  he  re- 
solved to  lay  hold  of  the  consternation  the  city  was  then  in, 
to  subdue  them  by  terror  rather  than  by  force.    To  this  end 
he  posted  himself  at  Walliiigford;  and  sent  out  det;!chments 
to  plunder  the  country  near  London,  to  frighten  the  citi- 
zens, and  to  cut  them  off  from  provisions?  and,  at  the  same 
time,  bur!it  Southwark  to  the  ground.  The  two  earls  above- 
meiitioneil  still  laboured  hard  for  Edgar,  and  the  U'ajiirily  of 
the  people  were  on  their  side  ;  but  their  measures  were 
broken  by  the  clergy  then  in  London,  and  the  two  archbi- 
shops at  their  head  who  were  for  submitting  to  fiie  duke, 
aiKuhad  formed  a  strong  party  au)ong  the  citizens  for  il.at 
purpose  ;  so  that  Edwin  and  Slorcar,  tiiulin^  th.y  could  not 
prevail,  relirixl  into  the  North  ;  and  immediatety  after,  the 
two  archbishops,  with  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  Ed^ar 
himself,  went  <iver  tothe  duke,  who  was  then  at  Bcrkham- 
slead ;  and  their  exi!i<iple  was  soon  followed  by  a  great 
many  persons  of  distinction.     Hut  !be  Londoners  Iwing  still 
unresolved,  the  duke  drew  nearer  the  ciij.  us  if  with  a  de- 
si2;n  to  besiege  it ;  upon  which  the  majjisirates,  despairiiig 
of  being  able  to  defend  it  in  t!ie  midst  of  the  present  confu- 
sion, went  out  and  met  him,  and  presented  him  with  the 
keys  of  the  gates.     And  then,  afler  holding  a  consultatiou 
with  the  prelates  an«!  nobles, who  had  before  submitted,  they 
waited  on  him  in  a  bodv,  and  made  him  an  ofier  of  the 
crown.    After  an  afTected  hesitation,  he  accepted  the  crown 
as  their  gift.     William  was  crowned  at  London  on  Christ- 
mas-day, having  first  caused  a  fort  to  be  built,  which  he  gar- 
risoned with  Normans,  because  lie  still  suspected  I  he  citizens. 
He  then  solemnly  swore.  "  To  protect  the  church  and  its  mi- 
"  nisters,  to  govern  the  nation  with  equity,  to  enact  just 
"  laws,  and  cause  them  to  be  duly  observed,  and  to  forbid 
"  all  rapines  and  unjust  judgments."    What  was  most  sur- 
prisinjT,  and  saved  William  much  trouble,  which  in  all  ap- 
pearance hehadstill  to  go  through,  was,  that  as  soon  as  it  was 
known  that  he  had  been  crowned  at  Loudon,  he  was  imme- 
diately, without  anv  oppasili'^n,  acknowledged  king  through- 
out the  whole  nation.    William,  a  few  days  after  his  coro- 
nation, returned  from  London  to  Barking,  where  multitudes  ' 
came  and  submitted  to  him,  and  among  the  rest  Edwin  and 
Morcar.    He  received  them  in  the  most  favourable  manner, 
assured  them  of  his  protection,  and  in  liieir  presence  gave 
prince  Edgar  large  possessions,  who  was  so  beloved  by  the 
English,  that  lie  was  generally  called  England's  Darling. 
Soon  after  he  laid  the  foundation  of  a  church  and  monastery 
in  the  place  where  Harold  was  slain,  and  ordered  that  flie 
monastery,  when  finished,should  be  called  Battle-Abbey.  In 
the  beginning  of  his  government,  he  used  great  moderation 
towards  the  English,  and  expressed  a  tender  regard  for 
them;  and  the  three  first  months  of  his  reign  passed  lo  their 
great  satisfaction.    But  this  shoit  time  of  trantju'llity  and 
mutual  confidence  was  followed  by  jealousy,  mistrust,  and 
severity  on  the  king's  side,  and  frequent  revolts  and  commG- 
tions  on  the  people's  ;  in  which,  v nether  the  king  was  roost 
to  blame  or  the  people,  cannot  easily  be  determined,  by  rea- 
son of  the  partiality  of  wrilers  on  each  side,  according  as 
they  stood  affected.    This,  however,  is  ccrtaii!,  th..f  the 
English  were  ill  treated  by  this  king,  that  ht  shoWed  great 
partiality  to  the  Normans,  and  r-ded  the  natives  with  a  des- 
potic sway,  exercising  many  acts  of  seventy  upon  them,  aud 
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treatinsc  them,  to  all  inJenfs  and  purposes,  as  a  conquered 
people.    It  is  certain  also,  that  there  were  many  revolts, 
and  attempts  to  shake  otlthe  Norman  yoke  ;  but  they  all 
proved   ineHectual,  and  served  only  for  a  handle  to  yet 
L'reatcr  acts  of  severity.     The  beginning  of  the  year  10(i7 
tin;^  William,  wiHiout  liny  other  visible  reason  tliau  to  dis- 
pl.iy  his  new  grandeur  among  his  old  subjects,  went  over  to 
Normandy,  taking  with  him  such  English  lords  as  he  most 
suspected,  to  prevent  any  thing  being  done  to  his  prejudice 
in  his  absence  :  for  which  reason  also  he  placed  stroni;  gar- 
risons of  Normans  in  all  the  castles.    His  brother  Odo,  bi- 
shop of  Bayeux,  and  William  Fitz-Osborn,  were  entrusted 
with  the  government  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  these  sticking 
at  no  methods  to  enrich  themselves,  exceedingly  oppressed 
the  English.    The  Kentish  men  at  this  time  attempted  to  re- 
cover their  liberty,  and  called  to  their  assistance  Luslace, 
earl  of  Boloign,  who,  failing  in  his  project  of  surprising 
Dover  castle,  retired  to  his  ships,  and  left  the  Kentish  men 
to  the  mercy  of  the  regents.    Exlric  Forester,  an  English 
lord,  also  took  up  arms  in  Herefordshire,  and  cruelly  treated 
all  the  Normans  that  fell  into  his  hands.    This  hastened  the 
king's  return  to  England,  who,  instead  of  punishing  the 
regents,  approved  of  their  conduct,  to  the  no  small  discon- 
tent and  mortification  of  the  English.     In  1068,  he  revived 
the  fax  formerly  called  Danegeld,  which  was  levied  upon 
the  poor  English  with  all  imaginable  rigour.    And  now  in- 
surrections and  revolts  followed  in  abundance.    The  inha- 
bitants of  Exeter  refusing  to  take  the  oath  to  the  king,  and 
to  admit  a  Norman  garrison,  William  was  preparing  to  be- 
siege it  in  form  ;  and  the  citizens  had  no  other  course  to  tak«j 
but  to  implore  his  mercy.    At  the  earnest  entreaties  of  the 
clergy  he  pardoned  them,  how  much  soever  in  his  own  mind 
he  was  against  it;  and,  to  keep  them  in  order  for  the  future, 
he  caused  a  castle  to  be  built  in  the  city,  and  garrisoned 
with  Normans.    The  king  f  ent  commissioners  into  all  parts, 
to  inquire  who  had  sided  with  Harold,  and  to  confiscate 
their  estates.     Edwin  and  Morcar,  provoked  at  this  treat- 
ment of  Ithe  English,  revolted,  and  having  raised  an  array. 
Were  reinforced  by  Blethwin,  king  of  Wales,  with  a  good 
iiumber  of  troops.    But  the  king  marching  with  all  expedi- 
tion against  them,  wnh  a  great  superiority  of  fotces,  broke 
all  their  measures  ;  upon  which  the  two  earls  submitted,  and 
were  pardoned.    But  this  act  of  seeming  clemency  to  the 
leaders  in  the  rebellion  lost  all  its  eflect,  by  his  severely  pu- 
nishing others  who  were  less  guilty  ;  nay,  he  caused  several 
ulio  bad  no  hand  in  the  revolt  to  be  shut  up  in  prison; 
wliicli  spread  a  terror  through  the  nation  ;  as  did  also  his 
bu-ilding  castles  in  divers  places,  which,  it  was  easy  to  per- 
ceive, were   designed  to  overawe    the   English.     There 
were,-  indeed,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  great  animosities 
between  them  and  the  Normans;  the  latter  behaving  to- 
wards the  English  much  as  the  Danes  formerly  did,  and  be- 
ing countenanced  in  their  insults  by  the  king,  whilst  the 
complaints  of  the  English  were  not  at  all  regarded.    The 
consequence  was,  that  many  murders  were  committed  on 
both  sides,  and  an  edict  was  published  purely  in  favour  of 
the  Normans.    Morcar  and  several  other  lords,  mistrusting 
tlie  sincerity  of  the  king's  behaviour  towards  tiiem,  relired 
into  Scotland,  and  prevailed  upon  prince  Edgar  to  go  along 
w'th  them,  with  his  mother  and  sisters.    J-'he  king  of  Scot- 
land received  them  with  all  due  respect,  and  married  Mar- 
pwef,  Edrar's  eldest  sister,  from  whom  descended  Matilda, 
grandmother  of  king  Henry  II.  in  whom  the  rayal  families 
of  the  Saxons  and  Normans  were  united.    Thousjh  king 
William  was  pleased  at  these  lords  leaving  the  kingdom, 
where  they  had  so  great  an  influence,  yet  perceiving  hereby 
how  the  English  stood  affected,  he  proceeded  to  greater  acts 
of  severity,  resolving  by  humbling  them  to  secure  himself 
from  their  resentment.  With  this  view,  it  is  said,  he  forbade 
them  to  have  any  lights  in  their  bouses  after  eight  o'clock  at 
iiiglif,  ordering  a  bell  to  be  rung  at  that  hour,  which  was 
called  the  Curfew,  from  eoume  feu,  i.  e.  cover  tire  ;   at  the 
sound  ot  which  thcj  were  obliged,  under  severe  penalties, 
to  put  out  their  tires  and  caudles.  It  must  be  owned,  indeed, 
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that  this  affair  of  the  Curfew  is  not  supported  by  any  com. 
petent  authority.  But  this  is  certain,  that  after  the  Norfhum- 
berland  malecontents  had  called  in  the  Danes,  whose  gene- 
ral, Osborn,'.the  king  of  Denmark's  brother,  king  William 
bribed  by  large  presents  to  go  off,  he  shewed  no  mercy 
towards  the  English  ;  but  after  having,  for  a  terror  to  the 
rest,  ravaged  the  whole  country  between  York  and  Durham, 
so  as  not  to  leave  a  house  standing,  he  removed  all  the  Eng- 
lish <roni  their  posts,  took  away  their  estates,  seized  upon  all 
the  fiefs  ot  the  crown,  and  gave  them  to  the  Normans,  from 
whom  are  descended  many  of  the  great  families  at  this  day 
111  England.    The  clergy   expected  great  things  from  the 
king,  and  therefore  were  the  most  forward  to  submit  to  him, 
after  the  battle  of  Hastings:  but  they  were  disappointed ;  for 
VVilliani  now  put  the  church  lands  upon  the  same  footing 
with  the  rest,  obliging  them  to  furnish  a  certain  number  oT 
men  for  his  wars,  though  by  the  charter  of  the  Saxons  they 
were  e.\empted  from  all  military  service.    He  quartered 
his  troops  upon  the  monasteries,  and  obliged  the  monks  to 
supply  them  with  necessaries.    He  moreover  seized  upon 
the  money  and  plate  in  the  religious  houses,  under  pretence 
that  the  rebels  had  concealed  their  valuable  effects  there; 
and  deposed  several  bishops  and  abbots  that  he  did  not  like, 
putting  Normans  or  other  foreigners  in  their  room.  In  1071, 
a  great  number  of  malecontents  betook  themselves  to  the 
isle  of  Ely,  strongly  fortilied  it,  and  chose  Ilereward,oneof 
the  bravest  soldiers  in  the  kingdom,  for  their  leader.    The 
king  was  very  much  alarmed  at  this  proceeding,  and  march- 
ing in  ail  haste,  blocked  the  rebels  up  in  the  isle.     They 
were  so  well  fortified  that  he  could  not  come  at  tbein,  and 
had  so  good  a  store  of  provisions,  that  a  long  time  would  be 
required  to  starve  them  out.    And  so  having  continued  the 
siege,  or  blockade,  for  a  great  while  to  no  purpose,  he  be- 
thought himself  of  an  expedient,  which  did  his  business  ef- 
fectually :  which  was,  to  seize  on  the  manors  belonging  to 
the  monastery,  which  were  without  the  limits  of  the  isle. 
Upon  this  the  abbot  and  monks,  in  order  to  recover  their 
possessions,  delivered  up  the  isle,  and  all  that  were  in  it,  into 
the  hands  of  the  king.    Hereward  alone  escaped  :  as  to  the 
rest,  some  had  their  eyes  put  out,  or  their  hands  cut  off,  and 
others  were  thrown  into  different  prisons  ;  among  the  rest, 
Egelrick,  bishop  of  Durham,  who  had  been  so  bold  as  to  ex- 
communicate the  king,  was  starved  to  death  in  prison.  The 
king  of  Scotland  had  taken  the  opportunity  of  the  troubles 
in  England,  to  invade  the  northern  counties,  which  he  ravag- 
ed in  a  cruel  manner.    But  as  soon  as  the  affair  of  Ely  «<as 
over,  king  William  marched  ag-ainst  him.    Tlie  Scotch  king 
hereupon  retired  into  Scotland,  but  William  followed  liim 
thither.    He  not  being  willing  to  hazard  a  battle  in  his  own 
country,  offered  to  accomodate  matters  by  a  treaty;  which 
William  agreed  to,  and  obliged  the  Scotch  king  to  do  Iiim 
homage.    In  1073,  Philip,  king  of  France,  being  jealous  of 
the  greatness  of,  king  William,  on  a  sudden  invaded  Nor- 
mandy without  any  declaration  of  war ;  upon  which  William 
went  'over  with  a  great  army,  with  which  he  retook  Mans, 
and  the  whole  province  of  Maine;  and  J'hilip  soon  growing 
weary  of  the  war,  concluded  a  peace  with  king  William. 
Prince  Edgar,  about  this  time,  came  to  the  king  out  of  Scot- 
laud,  implored  his  pardon,  and  submitted.  The  king  receiv- 
ed him  very  graciously,  and  gave  him  an  allowance  of  a 
pound  of  silver  a  day.    From  this  time  he  continued  inolie- 
dicncc,  and  gave  the  king  no  farther  disturbance.    During 
the  king's  absence,  some  disgusted  Norman  lords  fornied'a 
conspiracy  to  depose  him,  and  prevent  his  return,  and  <irew 
earl  Walthcoff,  the  only  English  lord  the  king  retained  in 
his  favour,  into  the  plot.    But  he  soon  repenting,  went  Over 
and  discovered  it  to  the  king  before  it  came  to  any  head,  im- 
ploring at  the  same  time  his  pardon,  which  the  king  readily 
granted.    Notwithstanding  which,  soon  after  his  return,  the 
carl  was  apprehended,  beheaded,  and  buried  under  the  scaf- 
fold.   And  many  "f  the  innocent  English,  who  were  not  at 
all  concerned  in  the  conspiracy,  were  severely  punished,  as 
well  as  the  guilty  Normans.    King  Williainnow  enjoyed 
some  tranquillity,  but  iu  the  year  1077  more  work  was  cut 
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out  for  him  abroad.  For  hi«  eldest  son  Robert,  instig[ated  by 
the  king  of  France,  rebelled  against  him  in  Normandy,  and 
•iideavoured  to  make  himself  master  of  that  duchy.  William 
*  ent  over,  and  his  son  persisted  in  his  opposition,  and  in  the 
teat  of.  an  engagement  wounded  him  in  the  arm  without 
knowing  him,  and  disnioinited  him.  But  when  he  knew  it 
was  his  father,  he  alighted,  set  him  upon  bis  own  horse,  and 
submitted  entirely  to  his  mercy.  William  brought  him  with 
him  into  England,  and  in  the  year  1080,  sent  him  against  the 
Scots,  who  had  renewed  their  incursions.  But  this  war  also 
ended  in  a  treaty  between  the  two  nations,  and  there  was 
nothing  remarkable  in  this  expedition  but  Robert's  founding 
the  town  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  ;  about  which  time  also 
king  William  built  the  famous  tower  of  London,  to  be  a 
check  upon  ihe  citizens,  whom  heall  along  suspected.  Let 
us  now  see,  in  few  words,  how  William  manat:ed  his  domes- 
tic affairs  in  time  of  peace.  lie  did  all  he  could  to  introduce 
the  Norman  language  into  England,  caused  the  Saxon  laws 
to  be  translated  into  Norman,  and  published  his  own  laws  in 
that  tongue,  and  commanded  it  to  be  taught  in  all  schools. 
The  effect  was,  that  in  common  use,  a  third  language  was 
by  degrees  introduced,  which  was  neither  English  norNor- 
tuati,  but  a  mixture  of  both.  He  erected  new  courts  of  jus- 
tice,before  unknown  to  the  Knglish,  and  very  incommodious 
to  them,  and  ordered  all  law  proceedings  there  to  be  in  the 
Norman  tongue.  He  had  an  immense  revenue  ;  and  that 
he  might  know  what  every  man  was  to  pay  him  out  of  his 
estate  and  eftects,  he  ordered  a  jjeneral  survey  to  be  made, 
not  only  of  his  own  lands,  but  ofall  the  lands  in  England  ; 
as  also  what  every  man  was  worth  in  money,  stock  of  cat- 
tle, Ac.  all  which  were  set  down  in  a  book  called  Doom's- 
«/ay  hook,  which  to  this  day  is  preserved  in  the  Exchequer. 
As  he  was  very  fond  of  hunting,  he  dispeopled  the  country 
in  Hampshire  for  above  thirty  miles  in  compass,  demolished 
both  churches  and  houses,  to  make  aforest  for  his  diversion, 
which  was  called  New  Forest.  In  short,  all  his  actions  sa- 
voured of  a  most  arbitrary  and  absolute  prince.  William 
liaving  enjoyed  a  tranquillity  of  several  years,  every  one 
thought  he  would  have  ended  his  days  in  peace.  But  all  on 
a  sudden  he  makes  vast  preparations,  goes  over  to  Norman- 
dy, and  enters  upon  a  fierce  war  against  France.  A  truce 
upon  ensued,  which  was  broke  by  an  unlucky  jest  of  king 
Fhilip.  William  being  grown  very  fat  and  unwieldv,  was 
passing  through  a  course  of  physic,  when  .one  coming  to 
Philip  from  Koan,  he  asked  him,  "  Whether  the  king  of 
England  was  delivered  yet  of  his  great  belly  ?"  William 
being  told  of  this,  was  so  enraged,  that  he  sent  him  w^ord, 
that  as  soon  as  he  was  up,  he  would  ofter  in  the  church  of 
Notre  Dame,  at  Paris,  ten  thousand  lancets  by  way  of  wax- 
lights.  Accordingly,  he  renewed  the  war  with  the  utmost 
fury,  but  it  occasioned  his  death.  For  having  made  great 
ravages,  and  besieged  and  took  Mantes,  he  ordered  it  to  be 
burnt  to  the  ground ;  and  in  his  return  to  Roan,  having 
bruised  the  rim  of  his  belly  against  his  saddle,  he  fell  into  a 
fever,  which  carried  him  oft'on  the  9th  of  September,  1087, 
in  the  sixty-first  year  of  his  age,  after  having  reigned  in 
Normandy  twenty-two  years,  and  twenty-one  in  England. 
He  was  buried  in  the  Abbey  church  at  Caen,  which  he  him- 
self had  founded.  It  is  remarkable  that  bis  death  was  no 
sooner  known,  than  his  son  Henry  snatched  his  legacy  out 
of  the  Treasury;  the  noblemen  relumed  to  their  castles  ;  and 
the  domestics,  having  robbed  the  householil,  ran  awav.  Wil- 
liam's courage  and  policy  are  not  to  be  questioned,  and  it  is 
•certain  that  he  was  indefatigable  in  executing  whatever  he 
-designed.  When  he  lay  on  his  death-bed,  lie  seemed  to 
reflect  seriously  on  his  past  actions,  and  to  view  them  in  a 
•dift'erent  light  from  what  he  had  done  in  the  time  of  his 
"health  and  vigour.  He  ordered  great  sums  of  money  to  be 
given  to  the  poor,  and  to  the  cliurches,  particularly  for  re- 
ouilding  those  he  had  burnt  at  Mantes.  Then  ordering  his 
chief  otficers  to  stand  about  his  bed,  he  made  a  long  ha- 
rangue to  thcni,  weak  as  he  was,  wherein  he  talked  much 
«t  the  reputation  he  had  acquired  by  his  military  achieve- 
JBtDts.    Yetke  could  not  help  owning,  he  had  unjustly 
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usurped  the  crown  of  England,  and  was  guilty  of  all  tli« 
blood  spilt  on  that  occasion.  .And  though,  he  said,  he  durst 
not  bequeath  a  crown  which  of  right  was  none  of  hij,  but 
left  it  to  the  disposal  of  God  ;  yet  he  recommended  William, 
his  second  surviving  son,  for  his  successor,  and  did  all  iu  bi» 
power  to  secure  the  crown  to  hiin.  He  had  three  other  sons, 
besides  William,  by  his  wife  Miitilda,  daughter  to  the  earl  of 
Flanders.  To  Robert,  the  eldest,  he  gave  the  duchy  of  Nor- 
mandy. Richard  was  killed  by  a  stag  in  New  forest,  i'o 
his  youngest  son  Henry  he  bequeathed  an  aunuity  of  6000 
marks.  lie  had  also  six  daughters  by  tlie  same  Matilda  ; 
Cecily,  abbess  ii>f  Caen  ;  Coustance,  married  to  the  duke  of 
Bretaign ;  Adeliza,  promised  to  Harold  when  he  was  in 
Normandy,  died  young ;  Adela,  married  to  the  earl  of  Blois ; 
Gundrcd,  to  William  Warren,  earl  of  Surry  ;  and  Agatha, 
espoused  to  Alphonso  king  of  Gabcia.  From  the  transac- 
tions of  William's  reign,  he  appears  to  have  been  a  prince  of 
great  courage,  capacity,  aud  ambition  ;  politic,  cruel,  vin- 
dictive.and  rapacious;  stern  and  haughty  in  his  deportment ; 
reserved  and  jealous  in  his  disposition.  He  was  fond  of 
glory,  and,  though  parsiinonious  in  bis  household,  delighted 
in  pomp  and  ostentation.  Though  sudden  and  impetuous 
in  his  enterprises,  he  was  cool,  deliberate,  and  indefatigable, 
in  times  of  danger  and  dithculty.  His  aspect  was  nobly  se- 
vere and  imperious,  his  stature  tall  and  portly,  his  constitu- 
tion robust,  and  the  composition  of  his  bones  and  muscles  so 
strong,  that  there  was  hardly  a  man  of  that  age  who  couhl 
bend  his  bow,  or  haudle  his  arms. 

WI'LLIAM  II.  surnamed  llufus,  during  his  father's  last 
illness  in  Normantiy,  was  concerting  measures  in  England  to 
secure  his  succession  to  the  crown.  Though  it  was  the 
Conqueror's  desire  that  he  should  succeed  him,  yet  there 
was  great  danger  of  a  parly  being  formed  against  him  in  fa- 
vour of  his  elder  brother  llobert.  But  as  Robert  was  out  of 
the  kingdom,  William  with  the  more  ease  accompli:>hed  his 
designs  ;  and  by  the  management  of  Lanfranc,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  who  had  great  interest  among  the  people,  both 
English  and  Normans,  and  had  gained  over  the  leading  lords 
of  both  nations,and  by  the  favourof  Eudo  the  high  Ireasuri/i', 
he  ascended  the  throne,  and  was  crowned  18  days  after  l^is 
father's  desith,  Sept.  97,  1087.  He  was  surnamed  Rufus, 
from  his  being  reel-haired,  and  was  now  thirty  jears  old. 
He  was  remarkable  for  no  good  quality  but  bis  courage, 
which,  however,  for  the  most  part,  was  more  like  the  fierce- 
ness of  a  wild  beast  than  the  bravery  of  a  hero.  He  was 
very  ill-natured,  and  a  perfect  brute  in  his  behaviour;  was 
wholly  indifferent  as  to  religion,  and  had  no  regard  for  ho- 
nour or  honesty.  He  was  greedy  of  money,  but  it  was  lo 
squander  it  away  upon  idle  exponces.  In  fine,  he  had 
all  his  father's  vices  without  his  virtues  ;  aud  hisloriang 
agree  in  representing  him  as  bad  a  prince  as  ever  sat  on 
the  English  throne.  These  historians  were  indeed  ijionks 
and  ecclesiastics,  who  might  be  pseiudiced  against  him  for 
his  seizing  the  revenues  of  the  church.  However,  as  scarce 
any  action  of  bis  life  deserves  commendation,  their  re|)re- 
sentations  seem  to  be  but  too  well  founded.  In  1088,  a  Ibr- 
midable  conspiracy  was  set  up  against  him  by  his  uncle  Odo, 
bishop  of  Bayeux.  The  design  was  to  depose  William,  and 
set  Robert  on  the  throne.  Several  Norman  lordsand  hishops 
joining  in  the  plot,  and  many  of  the  Englisb  also  being  pre- 
vailed on  to  favour  it,  when  they  thought  matters  were  ripe, 
they  invited  Robert  to  come  over,  who  promised  soon  to  be 
with  them.  The  conspirators  then  fortified  themselves  in 
several  places,  and  William  seemed  to  be  in  a  most  danger- 
out  situ;illon.  But  Robert's  indolence  and  dilatory  temper, 
who  did  not  come  over  with  his  forces  aswas  expectid, 
gave  him  time  to  extricate  himself  out  of  this  dan:;er.  He 
first  gained  over  the  Englisb,  then  he  fitted  out  a  fleet,  and 
niarcTied  against  Odo,  and  the  other  rebels,  with  an  army  of 
Englishmen,took  Pevensev,  Roche5ter,and  Durham,  and  lb* 
other  places,  where  they  had  shut  themselves  up,  broke  al! 
theirmeasures,andentirelydispclle<hho  threatening storn. 
Though  William  was  indebted  to  the  English  for  having  b> 
their  means  crushed  the  conspiracy, aud  though  he  had  mad^ 
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them  many  fair  proraiees,  yet  it  was  no  sooner  over,  but  he 
began  to  oppress  tliem  even  worse  than  liis  fatlier  had  done. 
William  seizeil  upon  the  vacant  benefices,  and  after  he  liad 
stripped  them  of  every  thitj;;  lie  could  turn  into  money,  he 
8ol(l  them  to  the  highest  bidder.  He  seized  upon  the  tem- 
l)oralitics  of  the  see  of  Canterbury,  and  kept  them  in  his 
land*  four  years,  and  did  the  same  by  all  the  other  bishop- 
rics tiiat  hecuiiie  vacant  in  his  reign.  Soon  after,  William, 
to  be  revenged  on  his  brother  Rohert  for  the  late  conspirjicv, 
aiid  perhaps  from  a  desire  of  enjoying  all  his  father's  domi- 
■ious,  invaded  Normandy,  and  inadeliimselfmasterof  seve- 
fal  places.  Robert  implored  aid  of  the  king  of 'France,  who 
came  to  his  asistance  ;  but  William  having  found  means  to 
bribe  him,  he  retired  without  doing  any  thing,  and  William 

Eroceeded  to  take  more  places,  and  bribed  some  of  the 
urghers  of  lloan  to  undertake  the  delivering  it  into  his 
hands.  Bot  prince  Henry  joining  his  brother  floberf,  saved 
it  ;  for  entering  the  city  on  a  sudden,  he  seized  the  chief  of 
the  conspirators,  and  threw  him  headlong  from  a  tower  ; 
vhich  bold  stroke  not  only  preserved  the  capital,  but,  in 
etfecf,  mU  Normandy.  William  soon  after,  ni  1091,  was 
obliged  to  strike  up  a  peace  with  duke  Robert,  on  this  con- 
dition, among  others,  Thai  upon  either  of  the  brothers  dying 
l*ithout  heirs,  the  survivor  should  succeed  to  all  his  domi- 
nions. Whilst  William  was  in  Normandy,  MaJcolm,  king 
of  Scotland,  made  an  incursion  into  Northumberland,  and 
William  at  his  return  resolved  to  revenge  this  insult.  He 
artfulljr  induced  his  biiptlier  Robert  to  come  over  and  accom- 
pany him  in  this  expedition,  fearing  hcshoulH  in  liis  absence 
seize  on  those  castles  in  Normandy  that  he  held  by  tlie  late 
treaty.  His  army  suflereii  gieally  by  several  disasters  in 
Scotland  ;  but  Malcolm,  fearing  the  ill  consequences  of  a 
war  in  his  own  country,  sent  William  proposals  for  an  ac- 
CocimiHlation,  which  were  readily  accepted,  and  the  Scotch 
ling  oblic;ed  himself  to  pay  the  same  homage  to  the  king  of 
KnglandTie  had  formerly  done.  But  Robert,  perceiving  he 
was  only  amused  bv  his  brother,  to  draw  him  info  this  ex- 
I>edition,  returned  "home  greatly  disgusted.  The  king  con- 
tinued hisarbitrary  proceedings,  and  oppresssed  his  subjects, 
Kormans  as  well  as  English,  more  and  more  every  day,  which 
made  them  all  wish  for  his  death,  as  the  only  remedy  to  the 
«vils  they  groaned  under.  And  now  they  thouglit  their 
wishes  were  going  to  be  accomplished  ;  for,  in  1093,  a  dan- 
gerous distemper  seized  him  at  Gloucester,  so  that  he  himself 
IhoDgbt  his  end  approathing  ;  and  the  fear  of  death  made 
liim  resolve,  If  he  ever  recovered,  to  reform  all  that  had  been, 
amiss  in  his  government  ;  being  recovered  of  his  illness,  he 
presently  lorgot  all  his  good  resolutions,  returned  to  his 
courses,  retracted,  as  far  as  was  in  his  power,  the  good:  or- 
ders he  had  given  iu  his  sickness,  and  even  increased  abuses 
of  government,  instead  of  correcting  them.  In  1004,  we 
again  find  king  William  at  war  with  his  brother  Robert  in 
Normandy,  who,  as  William  had  not  performed  his  part  of 
the  late  treaty,  seemed  resolved  to  take  from  him  the  places 
he  held  there.  Being  assisted  by  the  king  of  France,  he 
gained  several  advantages  over  William,  who  at  last  had 
recourse  to  his  old  artifice,  and  bribed  the  French  king  once 
more  to  draw  off"  his  forces.  In  order  to  raise  money,  he 
sent  orders  into  England  for  levying  20,00tl  men,  and  to  im- 

1>ress  such  as  were  of  some  substance,  and  did  not  care  to 
eave  their  families.  When.they  were  just  goinj^  to  embark, 
they  were  discharged,  upon  paving  ten  shillings  a  man, 
w»Hch  they  readily  did,  and  by  this  artifice  William  raised 
10,0001.  Robert  now,  in  all  likelihood,  would  have  lost  all 
his  dominions,  if  the  king  had  not  been  obliged  to  return  on  a 
Budden  to  repress  the  Welsh,  who  were  ravaging  Shropshire 
and  Cheshire.  At  his  approach,  they  retired  among  the 
inountaius  and  inaccessible  places,  and  William  pursuing 
Ihcrn  toofar,  lost  more  of  his  men  than  he  destroyed  of  the 
wiemy's  ;  and  all  he  could  do  was,  to  build  the  castle  of 
Montgomery,  which  had  been  demolished.  In  1096,  the 
project  of  the  iioly  war  was  set  on  foot  by  pope  Urban  II.  in 
which  so  many  princes  of  Christendom  engaged.  The  de- 
•jgD  of  it  was  to  letover  the  Holy  Laud  out  of  tlie  hands  of 
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the  Saracens.  The  badge  of  those  who  went  to  it  was  a  red 
cross  wrought  in  their  garments,  whence  they  were  termed 
Croises,  and  the  expedition  the  Crusade.  Robert  duke  of 
Normandy  was  one  of  the  princes  who  engaged  in  it;  and 
to  defray  the  expeuces  of  his  undertaking,  he  mortgaged  his 
duchy  to  his  brother  the  king  of  England,  for  a  sum  of  mo. 
ney,  which  William  raised  on  his  siibjects  bv  the  most  op. 

Eressive  methods  imaginable.  In  1098,  William  rebuilt 
ondon  bridge,  raised  a  new  wall  round  the  1  ower,  and 
erected  the  famous  Hall  at  Westminster,  which,  though  so 
large,  he  found  fault  with,  and  said  it  was  scarce  big  enough 
for  a  king's  bed  chamber.  The  raising  money  for  these 
works  was  a  great  oppression  on  the  subjects.  Being  hunt> 
ing  one  day  in  New  Forest,  he  was  accidentally,  or  other- 
wise, shot  with  an  arrow  into  the  heart,  by  Walter  Tyrrel, 
a  French  knight,  as  he  was,  seemingly  at  least,  shooting  at  a 
deer;  and  diopt  down  dead  immediately.  Thus  fell  Wil- 
liam, surnamedRufus,  from  his  red  hair  and  florid  complex- 
ion, after  he  had  lived  four  and  forty  years,  and  reigned  near 
thirteen,  during  which  he  oppressed  his  people  in  every 
form  of  tyranny  and  insult.  He  was  cqualiv  void  of  learn« 
ing,  principle,  and  humanity  ;  haughty,  passionate,  brutal, 
profligate, and  ungrateful';  a  scoffer  at  religion;  a  scourge 
to  the  clergy ;  vain-glorious,  talkative,  rapacious,  lavish,  and 
dissolute,  and  an  inveterate  enemy  to  the  English,  though  he 
owed  his  crown  to  their  valour  and  fidelity,  when  the  Nor- 
man lords  intended  to  expel  him  from  the  throne.  In  re- 
turn for  this  instance  of  their  loyalty,  he  took  all  opportuni.. 
ties  to  fleece  and  enslave  them  ;  ami  atone  time  imprisoned 
fifty  of  the  best  families  in  the  kingdom,  on  pretence  of  kill- 
ing his  deer :  so  that  they  were  eom[)elled  to  purchase  their 
liberty  at  the  expence  of  all'their  wealth';  though  not  before 
they  had  undergone  the  fiery  ordeal.  He  lived  in  a  scanda- 
lous commerce  with  piestitntcs,  professing  his  contempt  for 
marriage  •;  and  having  no  legitimate  issue,  the  crown  devolv- 
ed lo  his  brother  Hein-y.  He  was  buried  at  Wiuchesler, 
where  his  tomb,  somewhat  raised  from  the  ground,  remains 
(o  this  day.  In-liis  reign  a  great  inundation  of  the  sea  over- 
flowed the  coast  of  Kent,  and  covered  the  lands  formerly  be-- 
longing  to  carl  Goodwin.  These  are  now  called  the  Good- 
win Sands,  so  dangerous  to  ships. 

WI'LEIAM  HI.  of  England,  and  prince  of  Orange  and 
Nassau,  born  Nov.  14,  I0.->0,  had  for  his  godfathersthe  States 
of  Holland  and- of  Zealand,  the  cities  of  Delf,  Leyden,  and 
Amsterdam.  The  States  finding  themselves  at  liberty,  by  the 
death  of  William  II.  resolved  to  remedy  the  inconveniences 
which  might  happen  from  a  single  governor.  They  ap. 
pointed  a  general  assembly  to  meet,  in  which  it  was  re- 
solved. That  since  the  country  was  now  without  a  governor 
bv  the  death  of  the  prince,  th'e  choice  of  all  officers  and  ma- 
gistrates, for  the  time  to  come,  should  be  in  the  disposal  of 
the  cities ;  and  that  not  onlv  the  ordinary  soldiers,  but  even 
the  guards  of  the  deceased  prince,  should  take  an  oath  of 
fidelity  to  the  Stales  of  Holland  :  this  was  unanimoiisl  v  car- 
ried. The  conduct  of  Messrs.  de  Wit  being  very  niiieli  dis- 
approved, the  prince  was  in  lfi72,  declared  general  of  llie 
armv  of  the  States.  At  that  time  they  were  in  a  most  dis- 
tressed condition.  The  French  carrying  all  before  them,  he 
immediately  repaired  to  the  army.  The  frontier  towns  and 
garrisons  in  the  province  of  Holland  fell  every  day  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  which  caused  insurrections.  Dort  first 
led  tlie  way,  and  was  followed  by  other  cities.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  the  prince  was  "declared,  in  a  full  assembly 
of  the  States,  stadtholder,  captain,  and  admiral  general  of  all 
their  forcc'5,fls  well  by  sea  as  by  land  ;  and  they  gave  him  all 
tlie  power,  dignity,  and  authority,  which  his  ancestors  of 
glorious  memory  had  ever  enjoyed,  and  things  then  took  a 
more  prosperous  turn :  not  long  after,  the  two  de  Wifs^  the 
greatenemiesof  the  House  of  Orange,  were  torn  to  pieces- 
by  (he  people.  In  167.3  he  took  the  strong  town  of  Naerden, 
and  by  liis  courage  and  conduct  obliged  the  French  to  quit 
Utrecht,  and  several  considerable  places  where  they  had 
garrisons.  As  an  acknowledgment  of  his  services,  the- 
States  confirmed  biv  ia  the  ofiice  of  itadtholder,  and  eotailedk 
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this  dignity  upon  tlic  heirs  of  his  bodyborii  in  Jawful  wcd- 
loci<,  ill  ;iii  iiistiiiiiRnt,  dalod  February  "3,  lG7t.  The  same 
day  the  Stales  of  Zealand  conferred  the  same  administration 
ii|)on  his  highness,  and  declared  him  chief  nnbloiiian  of  tlicir 
province.  Soon  after  lie  went  to  Utrecht,  and  made  some 
regulations  in  the  governmeni  of  that  province  ;  and  the 
following  proposition  being  made,  '  Whether  it  were  ad- 
visable to  confer  the  charge  of  governor-gencral^  captain, 
and  admiral-general  of  the  province,  upon  liis  highness,  and 
his  heirs  male,  lawfully  begotten  ?'  tiiey  all,  nemiitc  cqutradi- 
crnie,  approved  the  motion,  and  conferied  thatdrgnity  upon 
his  highness.  Soon  after  he  engaged  the  French  at  Senef, 
where  he  gained  great  honour  by  his  couraje  and  conduct, 
and  obtained  a  victory  after  a  most  bloody  engagement.  In 
1676,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  great  services,  the 
burghers  of  the  duchy  ofOiieiders  conferred  on  hiili  the  ho- 
nour of  being  hereditary  governor  of  that  province;  and  he 
reformed  several  abuses  which  had  got  footing  during  the 
enemy's  usurpation  there.  On  October  17, 1677,  the  prince 
embarked  for  England,  and  arrived  at  Norwich  the  19th. 
On  Noveqiber  4,  which  was  his  highness's  birth-day,  he  was 
married  to  the  princess  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  the  duke  of 
York.  In  August,  1C78,  he  attacked  aud  defeated  the  duke 
ofLuxemburgii  in  his  (piarters,  near  the  abbey  of  St.  Dennis. 
In  the  heat  of  the  action,  the  prince  advanced  so  far,  that  he 
was  in  great  dqnger  of  being  lost,  had  not  Mans.  Puwerkerk 
come  seasonably  to  his  relief,  and  killed  an  officer  that  was 
just  going  to  tire  a  pistol  at  him.  On  June  29th,  1684,  a 
treaty  was  signed  at  the  Hague,  which  put  an  end  to  military 
operations.  In  1688,  king  James  II.  of  England  having 
conducted  bis  aAairsin  such  a  manner  as  apparently  threat- 
ened the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of  the  nation,  a  great 
many' persons  of  eminence  and  interest  in  the  kingdom,  both 
clergy  and  laity,  deemed  it  expedient  to  invite  over  the 
prince  of  Orange.  Several  of  them  waited  on  him  at  the 
Haguefor  that  purpose  ;  and  the  States' general  having  re- 
solved to  assist  him,  great  preparations  were  made  for  his 
expedition.  On  October  16ll),  he  took  his  leave  of  the 
States,  and  on  the  lt)th  sailed  with  60  men  of  war,  26  fri- 
gates, as  many  fireships,  near  400  victuallers  and  transports,^ 
having  about  14,000  land  forces,  accompanied  by  many  of 
the  English  nobility  and  gentry  ;  but  was  forced  back  by  a 
storm.  He  put  to  sea  again,  November  1,  and  landed  the 
5thatTorbav,  and  was  soon  .joined  by  many  of  the  nobility. 
He  advanced  towards  London  ;  and  ting  James  quitting  the 
kingdom,  he  was  invited  to  London.  In  the  mean  time  the 
lords  took  upon  them  the  government  of  the  kingdom,  and 
aj'reed  to  address  the  prince  of  Orange  to  take  upon  him  the 
administration  of  all  public  affairs  till  a  convention  should 
meet.  The  convention  of  lords  and  commons  met,  January  22, 
1688-9,  and  after  some  warm  debates,  voted,  that  the  prince 
and  princess  of  Orange  should  be  king  and  queen.  The 
princess  arrived  February  12,  and  the  next  day  both  houses 
waited  on  them,  and  made  a  solemn  offer  of  the  crown, 
which  was  accepted  by  the  prince  in  the  name  of  himself 
and  his  wife,  and  the  same  <lay  they  were  proclaimed  king 
and  queen  by  the  names  of  William  and  Mary  ;  such  was 
the  necessity  of  the  times.  The  first  thing  king  William 
did,  after  he  had  settled  his  privy-council,  was  giving  the 
royal  assent,  on  February  23,  to  a  bill  that  had  passed  Doth 
houses, '  to  remove  and  prevent  all  questions  and  disputes 
'  concerning  the  assembling  and  settling  this  present  par- 
'  liament.'  By  which  act  the  convention,  which  had  placed 
the  crown  on  the  prince  and  princess  of  Orano;e,  was 
changed  into  a  parliament-  From  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  king  William  and  queen  Mary,  there  -was  a  party  in  the 
nation  who  disliked  the  new  settlement,  and  were  in  conti- 
nual plots  to  overturn  it,  and  to  restore  the  late  king  James. 
The  king,  by  the  advice  of  the  commons,  and  being  strongly 
solicited  to  it  by  his  allies,  Ideclared  war  against  France. 
The  king  and  queen  were  solemnly  crowned  by  the  bishop 
of  London,  on  April  11,  1689.  The  parliament,  at  the 
king's  desire,  had  passed  an  act,  'for  taking  away  the  tax 
called  hearth-money,'  which  received  the  royal  assent  on 
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April  24th.  On.  July  24," the  priticess'Anneof  Denmark  was* 
delivered  of  a  prince,  named  William,  whom  his  majesty 
created  duke  of  Gloucester.  The  king  passed  the  bill  i.f 
rights  and  accession,  on  December  16,  agreeable  to  the  d  >- 
claration  of  rights  when  their  majesties  accepted  the  crow', 
with  the  addition  of  a  remarkable  clause,  for  excluding  pa- 
pists,  and  persons  marrying  papists,  for  ever  frominlieritinj 
the  crown  of  England.  The  revolution  ill  Scotland  quicklv 
followed  that  in  England.  And  an  act  was  presently  passell 
for  settling  the  crown  upon  the  king  and  queen  of  Fn^laiid  ; 
pursuant  to  which,  their  m.ijesties  were  pioclainied  kiiiij 
and  queen  of  Scotland,  on  April  11,  the  day  of  their  coio. 
nation  in  England.  Then  the  earl  of  Argyle  and  other 
commissioners  were  sent  to  make  a  solemn  tender  of  the 
crown  to  their  majesties,  in  the  name  of  the  estates  and 
kingdom  of  Scotland  ;  which  was  done  on  May  11.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  duke  of  Gordon,  a  papist,  still  held  the  castle 
of  Edinburgh  for  the  late  king ;  but  a  vigorous  siege  obliged 
him  to  surrender  it  on  June  13,  upon  conditions  that  he  and 
the  garrison  should  have  their  lives,  liberties,  and  fortunes 
secured.  And  the  earl  of  Dundee  behig  slain  in  battle,  and 
the  forces  he  had  raised  in  the  Highlands  dwiudting  away  by 
degrees,  and  being  at  length  entirely  suppressed,  their  ma- 
jesties remained  afterwards  in  the  (jeiiceabie  possession  of 
the  crown  of  .Scotland.  In  Ireland,  Tyrconnel  had  secured 
the  most  important  places  of  that  kingdom,  and  used  such 
violence  against  tlie  protestaiifs,  that  they  were  forced  _io 
retire  to  their  brethren  in  the  north  ;  who  seizing  on  Kil- 
more,  Colerame,  Iiuiiskilling,  and  Londonderry,  declared 
for  king  William  and  queen  Mary.  The  late  infatuated  king 
James  now  sailed  from  Brest  with  some  French  troops,  aiu! 
landed  at  Kinsalc  on  the  12th  of  March,  IfiSS-D.  ^Having 
taken  Coleiaine  and  Kilraore  after  a  stout  resistance,  he 
laid  siege  to  Londonderj-y,  on  April  20;  from  whence,  a 
fewdaysafter,  he  departed  to  meet  his  parliament  at  Dublin, 
where  he  passed  an  act  to  attaint  between  2  and  3000  pro- 
testant  lords,  ladies,  clergymen,  aud  gentlemen,  of  high- 
treason.  In  the  mean  time  the  siege  of  Londonderry  was 
carried  on  with  the  utmost  eflbrts,  and  the  garrison' under 
Mr.  George  Walker,  a  clergyman,  and  major  Baker,  held 
out  with  tlie  most  surprising  resolution,  though  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  feeding  upon  horse  flesh,  dogs,  cats,  rats,  mv\ 
mice,  tallow,  starch,  dried  and  salted  hides,  and  all  kinds  of 
ofl'al ;  till  major-general  Kirk  arriving  with  some  ships  laden 
with  provisions,  which,  after  a  long  delay,  he  at  last  found 
means,  with  ditTiculfy,  to  convey  into  the  town,  the  besiegers 
on  July  31,  thoiight  tit  to  raise  the  siege.  The  garrison  of 
Inniskilliiig,  at  the  same  time,  did  wonders;  particularly 
the  day  before  the  siege  of  Derry  was  raised,  they  advanced 
near  20  miles  to  meet  about  6000  Irish,  and  defeated  them, 
killing  and  drowning  near  3000,  thoufjh  themselves  were  not 
above  2000,  and  had  but  about  20  killed  and  CO  wounded. 
King  William  having  passed  an  act  for  putting  the  adminis- 
tration into  the  hands  of  the  queen  whenever  he  should  he- 
out  of  the  kingdom,  in  June,  1690;  landed  with  a  gallant 
army  in  Ireland,  and  on  July  1,  fought  the  ever-memorable 
battle  of  the  Boyne,  wherein,  though  he  had  the  misfortune 
to  lose  the  brave  duke  of  Schomberg,  then  82  years  old,  yet 
he  gained  a  complete  victory  over  the  French  and  Irish 
army,  and  obliged  king  James  to  retire  to  Dublin,  and  make 
all  the  haste  he  could  back  to  France.  King  William,  the 
following  Suudav,  entered  Dublin  in  triumph,  and  went  to 
St.  Patrick's  church  lo'return  thanks  to  God  for  his  victory  : 
and  arriving  in  England  the  beginning  of  September,  he 
sent  the  earl  of  Marlborough  to  carry  on  the  reduction  of 
Ireland  ;  who  took  Cork  and  Kinsale  with  such  expedition, 
that  he  was  again  at  Kensington  on  October  28.  The  next 
vear,  1691,  the  intrepid  English,  under  the  brave  general 
fainckle  and  other  valiant  commanders,  made  themselves 
masters  of  Baltimore,  with  incredible  bravery  passed  th*. 
Shannon  amidst  the  fire  of.the  enemy,  and  took  Athlone,  and 
fought  the  glorious  battle  of  A^hrim  on  July  12-  wherein 
4000  Irish «iid  their  general  St.  Ruth  were  slain ;  which  was 
soon  followed  by  the  surrender  ofOallow  ay,  and  lastly,  that 
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of  Limerick  in  October  (where  Tyrconnel  died,  as  it  were 
of  grief,  oil  August  14,)  by  wiiicli  an  end  was  put  to  tlie 
Irisn  war,  and  all  Ireland  was. reduced  to  the  obedience  of 
king  Williajn  and  queen  Mary.  In  Enghind,  the  kinj; 
dissolved  the  convention  parliament,  on  February  6, 1689-90, 
and  a  new  parliament  met  on  March  20.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  French  king  was  pushiu;;  liis  contjuests  in  the  Nether- 
lands and  other  parts,  which  made  it  necessary  for  king 
,  \Villiam  to  go  over  to  the  famous  congress  at  the  Hague,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year  l(i9i,  in  order;  to  animate  the 
confederate  princes  and  states.  The  French  were  so  far 
before-hand  with  the  allies,  that  they  took  liie  strong  city  of 
Mons  this  year,  and  Namur  in  the  year  following ;  after 
which  was  "fought  the  battle  of  Steenkirk,  (king  WiUiam 
commanding  the  confederate  army  himself,  as  he  did  every 
year  durin|f  the  war,)  in  «  hich,  though  the  French  remained 
masters  ot  the  field  of  battle,  vet  king  William  so  bravely 
disputed  the  victory,  that  they  had  scarcelv  any  thing  else  to 
boast  of,  the  loss  being  nearly  equal  on  l)otli  sides.  The 
king  was  no  sooner  gone  abroad  in  1691,  but  the  Jacobites, 
resumed  their  favourite  seheine,  in  concert  with  France,  for 
restoring  the  late  king  James.  But  the  vigilance  of  queen 
Mary  and  the  government  again  disconcerted  their  mea- 
sures. The  pariiaiueiit  meeting  towards  the  end  of  the  year, 
passed  a  bill  for  the  fre(|uent  calliiij;  and  meeting  of  parlia- 
ments, comnionly^called  the  Triennial  Bill ;  but  the  king,  by 
Ibeadviccof  his  ministers,  refused  his  assent ;  ashe  did 
also  the  next  year  to  a  bill  touching  free  and  impartial  pro- 
ceedings in  parliament,  being  in  the  nature  of  what  is  now 
called  a  Place-bill ;  which  so  displeased  the  commoss,  that 
they  resolved,  that  whoever  advised  the  king  not  to  give 
the  royal  assent  to  that  act,  was  an  enemy  to  their  majesties 
and  the  kingdom.  However,  the  parliament  insisting  upon 
the  Triennial  Bill,  he  thought  fit  to  pass  it  in  1694,  which 
gave  a  general  satisfaction.  Our  loss  at  sea  was  this  year 
very  considerable.  For  the  whole  Brest  fleet,  on  June  16, 
fell  upon  Sir  George  Rooke's  squadron,  which  had  a  lleet  of 
near  100  merchant  ships,  bound  for  the  Straits,  under  its 
convoy,  whilst  it  was  separated  from  the  main  fleet,  which 
should  have  convoyed  it  out  of  danger,  and  took,  burnt,  or 
sunk  four  of  the  greatest  Smyrna-ships,  three  Dutch  men  of 
war,  and  one  English,  and  near  80  other  merchant  ships. 
Our  honour  at  sea  was  in  a  great  measure  retrieved  tliis 
year.  The  king  returned  on  November  9.  On  December 
28,  queen  Mary  died  of  the  small-pox,  to  the  inexpressible 
griet  of  tha  nation.  She  was  king  James's  eldest  daughter, 
and  died  in  the  23d  year  of  her  age,  having  reigned  near 
six  years  jointly  with  the  king  her  husbanil.  On  March  5, 
she  was  most  solemnly  and  magnificenlly  interred  in  Henry 
Vllth's  chapel.  In  the  beginning  of.  the  year  1696,  the 
parliament  made  a  strict  inquiry  into  several  abuses  and 
corruptions.  In  this  session  also,  the  bad  state  of  the  silver 
coin  was  first  taken  into  consideration,  which  by  clipping 
and  adulterating  had  been  reduced  near  half  in  value,  to  the 
great  detriment  of  trade  and  embarrassment  of  the  public 
revenue.  The  remedying  of  this  grievance  was  not  per- 
fected till  the  next  parliament,  when  all  the  silver  money 
was  ordered  to  be  called  in  and  recoiued,  and  the  loss  to  be 
borne  by  the  public.  This  gave  rise  to  fexchequer-bills,  or  • 
paper-itioney,  which  were  no  sooner  set  on  foot,  but  the 
scandalous  practice  of  false  indorsement  began  ;  for  which 
Mr.  Charles  Duncomb  and  Mr.  Knight  were  expelled  the 
house,  and  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  Mr.  Burton  to 
Newgate.  TyAh  were  ordered  to  be  brought  in  to  punish 
them,  which  passed  the  commons,  but  were  thrown  out  by 
the  lords,  who  being  equally  divided  upon  Duncomb's  bill, 
the  duke  of  Leeds  gave  the  casting  vote  for  rejecting  it. 
In  1695,  the  English  fleet,  under  lord  Berkeley,  spread 
terror  alon"  thecoast  of  France,  bombarded  St.  Maloes, 
and  some  otliertowns;  and  in  return,  Villeroy,  1>'  the  French 
king's  order,  bombarded  Brussels.  On  the  "l2th  of  January, 
a  double  plot  was  about  that  time  discovered,  to  assassinate 
the  king  and  invade  the  kingdom.  Many  of  the  late  king 
James's  emissaries  came  over  from  France,  and  heldconsul- 


tations  with  papists  and  Jacobites  here,  how  to  murder  kin^ 
William  ;  and  after  several  debates  on  the  time,  place,  and 
manner  of  putting  their  horrid  design. in  execution,  they  at 
last  agreed  to  assassinate  his  majesty  in  his  coach,  on  some 
day  in  February,  1695-6,  in  a  lane  between  Brentford  and 
Turnham  Green,  as  he  returned  from  hunting.  But  happily 
the  whole  plot  was  discovered  by  Mr.  I'endegrass,  the  very 
night  before  it  was  to  be  executed ;  which  was  confirmed  by 
Mr.  de  la  Rue,  another  of  the  plotters,  and  afterwards  by 
captain  Porter,  and  others  of  them,  who  came  in  upon  the 
proclamation  for  apprehending  the  conspirators.  At  the 
same  time  there  was  to  be  an  invasion  from  France,  for 
which  purpose  king  James  was  come  to'Calais,  and  the 
troops,  artillery,  and  stores,  were  immediately  ordered  to  be 
embarked;  but  by  the  news  of  the  assassination  plot  having 
miscarried,  arid  the  speedy  sending  a  formidable  fleet 
under  admiral  Russel,  this  other  part  of  the  design  was  frus- 
trated; and  Calais  was  not  long  after  bombarded  by  the 
English.  When  the  parliament  met,  December  3,  1696, 
the  king  told  them  in  his  speech,  that  considering  the  cir- 
cumstances of  afluirs  abroad,  it  was  his  opinion,that  England 
could  not  be  safe  without  a  land  force  ;  which  clause  the 
commons  did  not  like,  as  if  it  were  designed  to  reconimenrt 
a  standing  army  in  time  of  peace.  And  so  after  long  debates 
they  resolved.  That  all  the  land  forces  raised  since  Septem- 
ber 29,  1680,  should  be  paid  and  disbanded.  Yet,  to  show 
their  affection  to  his  majesty,  they  resolved,  on  December 
20,  That  700,000je.  per  annum  be  granted  to  hiin  for  the 
support  of  the  civil  list.  The  parliament  continued  sitting 
till  July  5,  1698,  and  then  was  prorogued,  and  two  days 
afterwards  dissolved.  In  this  session  the  new  East-India 
company  was  established,  the  merchants  having  agreed  to 
advance  2,000,000je.  to;  government  at  8  per  cent.  The  old 
company  ofi'ered  to  raise  700,000je.  at 4  percent. ;  but  this 
was  rejected  ;  though  they  were  afterwards  continued  a  cor- 
poration, and  the  two  companies  united.     On  December  6, 

1698,  the  new  parliament  met,  in  which,  fhou'd)  the  king 
expressed  his  desire  of  having  a  good  body  of^  land  forces 
kept  up,  yet  the  commons  resolved,  tliatall  the  land  forces, 
exceeding 7000  for  England,  and  12,000  for  Ireland,  (all  his 
nuiicsly's  naturalborn  subjects,)  should  be  forthwith  paid 
and  disbanded.  This  made  the  king  very  uneasy ;  but  when 
he  saw  the  parliament  in  earnest,  he  complied  with  a  good 
grace.  He  would  fain  have  kept  his  Dutch  guards  that 
came  over  with  him  at  first ;  but  not  being  able  to  move  the 
parliament,  he  with  complaisance  submitted,  and  sent  them 
away ;  w  hich  gave  great  satisfaction  to  his  people.    In  June, 

1699,  the  king  went  over  to  Holland  and  returned  in  Octo- 
ber. The  parliament  met  on  Nov.  16,  and  in  this  session 
were  great  debates  about  the  Irish  forfeited  estates,  resuming 
the  grants  which  the  king  had  made  of  several  of  them  to  his 
ministers.and  favourites,  and  applying  all  to  the  use  of  the 
public.  The  commons,  in  April,  1700,  to  carry  their  point, 
tacked  the  bill  of  resumption  to  the  land-tax  bill;  wliicii 
occasioned  great  heats  between  the  two  houses,  (he  lords 
making  amendments  which  the  commons  would  not  agree 
to  ;  when  the  king,  fearing  the  consequences,  sent  a  private 
message  to  the  lords  to  pass  the  bill  without  any  amend- 
ments, and  on  April  11,  prorogued  the  parliament.  The 
king  went  over  again  to  Holland  in  July  this  year ;  and  ou 
the  29th,  unhappily  for  England,  died  that  hopeful  young 
prince  the  duke  of  iGloucester,  son  to  their  royal  highnesses  ' 
the  prince  and  princess  of'Denmark,  being  about  ten  years 
old.  The  king  of  Spain  dying  towards  the  end  of  this  year, 
the  duke  of  Anjou  was  declared  king  of  Spain  by  the  French 
king  his  grandfather.  And  the  French,  at  the  same  time, 
overrunning  tlie  Spanish  Netherlands,  both  king  William 
and  the  states  were  obliged  to  own  the  duke  of  Anjou'» 
title,  in  order  to  gain  time.  His  majesty,  soon  after  lis 
return,  dissolved  the  parliament;  and  at  t-he  same  time,  tiv 
please  those  now  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  Church- 
party,  made  some  alterations  in  his  ministry.  The  new  par-  _ 
liament  meeting  in  February,  1700-1,  the  commons  chose' 
Robert  liarley,  Esq.  their  speaker.    The  king  iu  his  speech, 
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on  the  death  ofthe  duke ofGIoucesler.havinp;  recommended 
lo  tliciii  a  furtlicr  provision  for  the  succession  of  the  protes- 
fanr  line,  after  liim  anil  the  princess,  both  houses  came  into 
it  ;  and  on  June  12,  1701,  Ills  niajcsly  passed  tiie  famous  act 
for  the  fuitiicr  limitation  of  the  crown,  and  better  securing 
the  rifjhls  and  liberties  of  the  subjects ;  whereby  tlie  crown 
was  further  limited  to  the  princess  Sophia,  electoressdowa- 
Ker  of  Hanover,  and  lier  protestanl  heirs.  She  was  grand- 
daiifchter  to  king  James  I.  by  his  daughter  Elizabeth,  qtieen 
of  Bohemia,  and  grandmotiier  to  his  late  majesty  king 
(ieorge  II.  His  majesty  went  again  to  Holland  in  July, 
where  he  made  a  speech  in  the  assembly  of  the  States,  on 
the  posture  of  affairs  in  Europe  ;  which  had  a  good  effect. 
The  English  nation  was  now  divided  into  parties,  for  and 
against  a  war,  the  old  and  new  ministry,  and  the  House  of 
Commons,  (which  had  occasioned  the  famous  Kentish  peti- 
tion, and  Legion  letter,  in  which  the  last  commons  were 
treated  with  great  scurrility,  and  even  menaces.)  But  the 
death  ofMlie  late  king  James,  on  Sept.  5.  at  St.  Germain's, 
and  the  French  king's  declaring  thereupon  the  pretended 
prince  of  Wales  king  of  these  realms,  gave  a  new  turn  to 
peiople^s  minds,  and  made  them  all  unite  in  a  firm  adherence 
to  his  majesty,  and  the  utmost  abhorrence  of  the  indignity 
put  upon  him  and  tlip  nation  by  the  French  king*  His  ma- 
jesty returned  about  ihe  end  of  October,  and  having  dissolved 
the  parliament,  called  another  to  meet  December  .30.  The 
commons  again  chose  Mr.  Harley  their  speaker,  and  the 
king  made  a  most  excellent  speech  to  both  houses  on  Ihe 
present  posture  of  affairs,  the  late  insolent  step  of  the  French 
king,  the  dangers  that  threatened  Europe,  by  his  placing  his 
grandson  on  the  throne  of  Spain,  and  the  alliances  he  had 
made  for  obviating  those  dangers;  to  which  both  houses 
returnedtlie  most  satisfactory  addresses.  And  soon  after, 
the  coiamoiis  addressed  his  majesty,  that  it  might  be  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  several  treaties  of«alliance,Tbat  no  peace  should 
lie  made  witli  France,  tilj  his  majesty  and  the  nation  have 
reparation  for  the  indignity  offered  by  the  French  -king,  in 
declaring  the  pretended  prince  ofWales  king  of  Eu;;land, 
Ssotland,  and  Ireland.  They  then  voted  40,000  land  forces, 
and  as  many  for  the  sea-service.  In  the  midst  of  these  vi- 
gorous resolutions,  the  king,  who  had  been  declining  in  his 
health  for  some  time,  on  February  21,1701-2,  fe'll  from  his 
horse,  as  he  was  hunting,  and  •broke  his  right  collar-bone; 
which,  joined  with  his  former  indisposition,  held  him  in 
a  languishing  stale  till  the  8th  of  March,  when,  with  great 
composedness  and  resignation,  he  expired.  /During  bis 
illness,  the  rovat  assent  was  given  by  commission  to  an  act 
for  attainting  ihe  pretended  prince  of  Wales  of  high  treason ; 
and  another  for  the  further  security  of  Ills  majesty's  person, 
and  the  succession  of  the  crown  in  the  protcstant  line,  &c. 
Thus  died  the  heroic  king  William  111.  in  the52d  yearof  liis 
age,  having  reigried  thirteen  years,  three  weeks,  and  two 
days.  William  III.  was  in  his  person  of  the  middle  stature, 
a  tiiin  body,  and  delicate  constitution,  siibjectto  an  asthma 
and  continual  cough  from  his  infancy.  He  had  an  aquiline 
nose,  sparkling  eyes,  a  large  forehead,  and  a.  grnve  solemn 
aspect.  He  was  very  sparing  of  speech;  his  conversation 
was  dry,  and  his  manner  disgusting,  except  in  battle,  when 
Iiis  deportment  was  free,  spirited,  and  animating..  In  cou- 
rage, fortitude,  and  equanimity,  he  rivalled  the  most  eminent 
,  warriors  of  anliipiity  ;  and  his  natural  sagacity  made  amends 
&)rtlie  defects  in'his  education,  which  had  not  been  properly 
superintended.  He  was  religious,  temperate,  generally  just 
and  sincere,  a  stranger  to  violent  transports  of  passion,  and 
miiht  have  passed  for  one  of  the  best  princes  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived,  had  he  never  ascended  the  throne'of  Great 
Britain.  But  the  distinguishing  criterion  of  his  character  was 
ambition.  To  this  he  sacrificed  the  punctilios  of  honour  and 
deconmi,  in  deposing  his  own  father-in-law  and  uncle  ;  and 
ihis  he  gratified  at  theexpence  of'the  nation  that  raised  him 
lo  sovereign  authority.  He  aspired  to  the  honour  o:  acting 
as  umpire  in  all  the  contests  of  Europe  ;  and  Ihe  second  ob- 
.-ct  of  his  attention  was,  the  prosperity  of  that  country  to 
which  he'owed  his  birth  and  extraction."   Whether  he  really 
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thought  the  interests  of  the  continent  and  Great  Britain  were 
inseparable,  or  sought  only  to  drag  England  into  the  confe- 
deracy as  a  convenient  ally,  certain  it  is,  he  involved  these 
kingdoms  in  foreign  connexions,  which  has  ever  since  been 
productive  of  incalculable  evils.  In  order  to  establish  this 
favourite  point,  he  scrupled  not  to  employ  all  the  engines  of 
corruption,  by  which  the  morals  of  the  nation  were  totally 
debauched.  He  procured  a  parliamentary  sanction  for  a 
standing  army,  which  now  seems  to  be  intervrovcn  with  the 
constitution.  He  introduced  the  pernicious  practice  of  bor- 
rowing upon  remote  funds  ;  an  expedient  that  necessarily 
hatclied  a  brood  of  usurers,  brokers,  and  stock-jobbers,  to 
prey  upon  the  vitals  of  their  country.  He  entailed  upon  the 
nation  a  growing  debt,  and  a  system  of  politics  big  with 
misery,  despair,  and  destruction.  To  sum  up  his  character 
in  a  few  words  :  William  was  a  fatalist  in  religion,  |indefa'ti- 
gable  in  war,  enterprising  in  politics,  dead  to  all  the  warm 
and  generous  emotions  of^the  human  heart,  a  cold  relation, 
an  indifferent  husband,  a  disagreeable  man,  an  ungracious 
prince,  and  an  imperious  sovereign. 

Wl'LLING',  a.  inclined,  or  not  averse  to  do  a  thing ;  con- 
senting ;  desiro_us  ;  iaTourable  ;  pleased ;  ready  or  con- 
descending ;  chosen. 

WI'LLINGLY,  ad.  without  dislike  ;  without  reluctance. 

AVI  LLINGNKSS,  s.  freedom  from  reluctance;  ready 
compliance;  consent. 

WI'LLOUGHBY,  a  town  of  Warwickshire,  seated  on 
the  canal,  near  the  conflux  of  the  Leame  and  A*  on,  E.  of 
Lemington  Hastings.  It  is  14  miles  **.  E.  of  Coventry,  and 
77  N.  W.  of  London.     Market  on  Tuesday.  . 

WI'LfiOW,  s.  [welie,  Sax.  gwlou,  Brit.^  the  salix  of  Lin- 
naeus. There  are  many  species.  Bees  are  very  fond  of  the 
flowers  of  all  the  species. 

WI'LLOVVHERB,  s.  in  botajy,  the  epilobiura.  There 
are  seven  British  species,  all  of  which  flower  in  the  summer. 

AVl'LLOWWEED,  s.  a  plant. 

WI'LNA,  a  large,  rich,  populous,  and  trading  town  of 
Lithuania,  in  a  palatinateof  the  same  name,  with  an  univer- 
sity. The  houses  arc  all  built  of  wood,  and  different  nations- 
come  hither  to  trade.  It  is  seated  at  the  confluence  of 
the  rivers  Vilia  and  Wilna,  12  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Troki,  and 
21.5  N.  W.  of  Warsaw.     Lat.  54. 41.  N.  Ion.  25.  ."^S.  E. 

Wi'LTON,  a  town  in  Wiltshire,  seated  at  Ihe  conflu.x 
of  theWdley  and  Nadder,  is  an  antient  place,  formerly  the 
chief  of  the  county.  It  has  a  famous  manufactory  of 
carpets,  and  another  of  thin  woollen  stuffs.  It  is  7  miles 
N;  W.  of  Salisbury,  and  85  W.  by  S.  of  London.  Market  on- 
vVVdnesday. 

Wl'LTSHIllE,  an  English  county,  52 miles  in  length,.and 
M  in  breadth;  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Somersetshire;  on  Iha' 
N.  by  Gloucestershire  ;  on  the  E.  by  Berkshire  and  Hamp- 
shire ;  and  on  the  S.  by  Dorsetshire  and  Hampshire;  being 
64  miles  in  length,  and  33  in  breadth.  It  contains  304  pa- 
rishes, 21  market  towns,  and  sends  M  members  to  parlia- 
ment. The  principal  rivers  are  the  Willey,  the  .\dder,  the 
two  Avons,  the  Terns,  the  Kennet,  the  Duril,  the  Nadder, 
and  the  Were.  The  air  is  generally  good,  though  sharp 
upon  the  hills  and  downs  in  winter,  but  milder  in  the  vales 
and  bottoms.  The  N.  part  is  hilly,  the  S.  level,  and  the 
middle  full  of  downs,  intermixed  with  bottoms,  wherein  are 
rich  meadows  and  corn-fields.  There  are  several  towns  in 
it  noted  for  the  woollen  manufacture.  Here  is  a  famous 
trench,  which  runs  from  E.  to  W.  and  is  visible  for  many 
miles.  The  common  people  will  have  it  to  be  the  work  of 
the  devil,  but  it  was  probably  the  boundary  of  Ihe  W. 
Saxon-monarchy.    Salif  bury  is  the  principal  town. 

WI'LY,(i(-i/yja.  full  of  stratagem  ;  sly;  cunning;  artful; 
tricking. 

WI'MBLE,  s.Uiimpel,  Reig.  from  wemelen,  to  borej  an  in- 
strnmeptwith  which  holes  are  bored. 

WI'MBOaN  Minster,  a  town  of  Dorsetshire,  with  a 
noble  church,  built  as  a  cathedral,  formerly  collegiate,  and 
the  only  one  in  Ihe  county  in  which  cathedral  ser\'icc  ij  per- 
formed.    The  eastern  tower,  and  part  df  the  church,  are 
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Saxon,  It  is  seated  between  tlie  river  Sfoiir  and  Allen,  6 
miles  N.  of  Poote,  and  101  S.  W.  of  London.  Market  on 
Friday. 

Wl'MBRKL,  s.  in  ornitliologv,  a  small  kind  of  curlew. 

WTMONDHAM,  or  Windham,  a  town  of  Norfolk, 
noted  for  stockings,  wooden  spoons,  and  spindles.  It  is 
O  miles  S.  W.  of  Norwich,  and  100  N.  E.  .by  N.  of  London. 
Market  on  Friday. 

WI'MPLE,*.  [^Himple,  Fr.]  a  hood  or  veil.    A  plant. 

\yiN,  used  in  the  compound  names  of  men,  signifies  war, 
•trengtb,  &c.  from  mn.  Sax.  Sometimes  it  implies  popula- 
rity, from  winna,  dear  or  beloved.  Sax.  And  in  the  names 
of  places,  denotes  a  battle  fought  there. 

To  W  IN,  V.  a.  pret.  and  part.  pass,  icon  ;  [winna.  Sax. 
»pi"«ne«,  Belg.]  to  gain  by  conquest ;  to  gain  the  victory  in  a 
contest  or  game  ;  to  gam  something  withheld  ;  to  obtain  or 
overpower  by  superior  charms  or  persuasions.  Neuterly,  to 
gain  the  victory  or  advantage.  Used  with  upon,  to  inHuence 
gain  ground  or  favour,  or  to  overpower. 

WNBORN,  or  WiNBOuuNE.  See  Wimborn  Min- 
ster. 

WlTiICAUTONjOrWiNCAUNTON,  atowu  in  Somerset- 
shire, 24  miles  S.  of  Bath,  and  108  W.  bv  S.  of  London. 
Market  on  Wednesday. 

To  WINCE,  V.  n.  [gwin^o,  Brit.]  to  kick  with  pain. 
To  kick  in  order  to  throw  otiFa  rider,  applied  to  beasts  of 
carriage. 

WINCJI,*.  [mjincher,  to  twist,  Fr.lan  instrument  held  in 
the  hand,  bv"wKich  a  wheel  is  turned  round  ;  a  windlass. 

To  WINCH,  t;.  a.  See  WiNCE. 

WI'NCHCOMB,  alarge  town  in  Gloucestershire,  16  miles 
K.  K.  of  Gloucester,  and  93  W.  N.  W.  of  London.  Market 
»n  Saturday. 

WINCHELSEA,  atown  in  Sussex.  It  is  an  antient  place, 
at  least  the  old  town,  which  was  swallowed  up  by  the  ocean 
in  1260.  It  had  18  parish  churches,  now  reduced  to  one; 
and  is  07  miles  S.  E.  of  London.    Market  on  Saturday. 

WTNCHESTER.a  city  of  Hampshire.  It  has  six  parish 
churches,  besides  the  cathedral,  which  is  a  large  and  beauti- 
ful structure,  and  in  which  are  interred  several  Saxon  kings 
and  queens.  The  otiier  remarkable  buildings  are,  the 
bishop's  palace,  the  hall  where  the  assizes  are  kept,  and  the 
college  or  school,  wlii^h  last  is  without  the  walls.  Kin" 
Charle*  II.  appointed  Sir  Christopher  Wren  to  build  a  royal 
pzdace  here,  but  did  not  live  to  sec  it  finished.  It  is  21  miles 
M.  W.  of  Chichester,  and  62  W.  by  N.  of  London.  Markets 
on  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 

WIND,  (tt-tiid)  t.  [wind,  iiax.  and  Belg.]  a  sensible  mo- 
tion of  the  air ;  thedirectionof  the  air  to  any  point ;  breath; 
(inv  thing  insigniticaut,  particularly  applied  to  threats. 
"Wind  of  airy  threats."  Par.  Lost.  To  take,  or  have  the 
wind  of,  signihes  to  have  the  ascendency  or  advantage  of. 
To  take  icind,  applied  to  secrets,  implies  their  being  dis- 
closed  or  made  public. 

To  WIND,  (wind)  V.  a.  prefer,  and  part.  pass,  n'oimrf ; 
[tvtiidan.  Sax.  winden,  Belg.]  to  blow  or  sound  by  the  breath  ; 
to  turn  round,  to  twist.  After  turn,  to  regulate  in  its  course. 
"  To  turn  and  wind  a  fiery  Pegasus."  Shahs.  To  manage 
by  shifts  or  ejpedi^nts ;  to  follow  by  the  scent  ;  to  change 
OT  alter  ;  to  enfold,  entwist,  or  encircle.  Used  with  out,  to 
extricate  from  any  difTicully.  To  irind  up,  to  bring  to  a  small 
compass ;  to  raise  by  means  of  a  winch  or  key  ;  to  raise  by 
degrees  ;  to  put  in  order  by  a  certain  end  or  regular  action. 
To  straiten  a  string  by  turning  that  on  which  it  is  rolled  ; 
to  put  in  order  for  regular  actio*.  Neuterly,  to  alter  or 
change;  to  turn  or  twist  round  ;  to  move  round  ;  to  move  in 
crooked  lines  ;  from  linder,  Isl.  crooked.  To  be  extricated 
from  anv  ditlicultv  or  perplexity,  followed  by  out  of. 

Wl  NDnKRRY,  i.  the  same  with  the  bilberry. 

Wl'NnBOUND,(u-inrfiound)  a.  hindered  from  sailing  by 
contrary  win<.l«. 

Wl'NDEGG,  *.  an  egg  not  impregnated ;  an  egg  that  does 
not  contain  the  principles  of  life. 
WTNUKR,  {uinder)  *.  aa  instrument  or  person  by  wbicb 


any  thinj;  is  turned  round.    In  botany,  a  plant  that  twist* 
itself  round  others. 

W  l'i\  DERM  ER  IvVVATER ,  or  W  i  n  a  N  D  KR-M  E  n  f„  the. 
most  extensive  lake  in  England,  lying  between  Westmore- 
land and  Lancashire,  and  exhibiting  a  verv  great  variety  of 
beautiful  prospects.  It  is  about  15  miles  in  length  from  N. 
to  S.  but  in  no  part  broader  than  a  mile.  Opposite  Eccle- 
frig-Crag,  it  is  222 feet  deep. 

WI'NDFALL,  {uindfaull)  s.  fruit  blown  down  from  a 
tree  ;  a  tree  blown  down.     An  unexpected  legacy. 

WI'NDGALLS,  s.  in  farriery,  soft,  yielding,  flatulent 
tumors  or  bladders,  full  of  corrupt  jelly,  which  grow  upon 
each  side  of  the  fetlock  joints,  and  are  so  painful  in  hot  wea- 
ther and  hard  ways,  that  they  make  a  horse" to  halt.  They  are 
caused  by  violent  straining,  m  by  horses  standing  on  a 
sloping  floor,  or  from  extreme  labour  and  heat,  or  by  Wows. 

WI'NDING,  {u;vidiug)  s.  fnnrfur,  Isl.]  any  crooked  or 
bending  path  ;  flexure  ;  meander. 

WI'NDINGSHEET,  {uindingthcet)  t.  a  sheet  in  which 
the  dead  are  wrapped. 

WINDLASS,  or  WINDLACE,  s.  a  handle  by  which  a 
rope  or  lace  is  wound  round  a  cylinder  ;  a  handle  by  whick 
a  wheel  or  any  thing  is  turned. 

WI'NDLE,*.  a  spindle. 

WINDMILL,  /.  amill  turned  by  the  wind. 

WI'NDOW,  (windii)  s.  [rindne,  Dan.]  an  aperture  in  a 
building,  by  which  the  light  and  air  are  let  into  a  room. 
The  frame  of  glass,  &c.  that  covers  the  aperture. 

To  WI'NDOW,  {ivindu)  V.  a.  to  furnish  with  windows; 
to  place  at  a  window.    To  break  into  openings. 

WINDPIPE,  {windpipe)  s.  the  aperture  through  which 
we  breathe  ;  the  weasand,  or  wezand. 

WINDSOR,  a  town  of  Berkshire,  pleasantly  seated  on 
the  banks  of  the  Thames,  in  a  healthful  air,  and  is  a  hand- 
some, large,  and  well  inhabited  place  ;  but  chiefly  famotas 
for  its  magnificent  castle,  which  is  a  royal  palace,  and  where 
the  ceremony  of  installing  the  knights  of  the  Garter  is  per- 
formed in  the  chapel  ;  and  St.  George's  hall,  which  is  paved 
with  marble,  is  one  of  the  finest  rooms  in  Europe.  Windsor 
sends  two  members  to  parliament,  and  is  22  miles  W.  of  Lou- 
don.    Market  on  Saturday. 

WTNDWARD,  (icindward)  ad.  towards  the  wind. 

WTNDY,  (windy)  a.  consisting  of  wind  ;  next  the  wind  ; 
empty,  airy,  or  having  no  solidity  ;  tempestuous,  molested 
with  the  wind;  puft'y  ;  flatulent. 

WINE,  *.  [« ire,  :Sax.]  a  liquor  made  of  the  juice  of  the 
grape  fermented;  liquor  made  by  fermentation  of  vegetables. 

W'ING,  ».  [ivitige,  Dan.]  that  part  of  a  bird  by  which  it 
flies;  flight;  a  fan  to  winnow.  In  botany,  the  angle  formed 
between  the  stem  and  leaves  of  a  plant ;  also  a  term  given  ta 
the  two  lateral  petals  of  a  butterfly-shaped  blossom.  Those 
two  oblong  blunt  petals  situated  on  each  side  of  the  standard 
in  the  flower  of  the  gorze,  or  whin,  are  the  wings,  in  war, 
the  two  extreme  bodies  on  the  sides  of  an  army.  Any  side- 
piece.    The  two  detached  sides  of  a  building. 

To  WING,  V.  a.  to  furnish  with  wings;  to  enable  to  fly  ; 
to  supply  an  army  with  side-bodies.  Neuterly,  to  pass  by 
flight :  .lo  exert  the  power  of  flying. 

WI'NGED,  a.  furnished  with  wings  ;  swift,  rapid.  In  bo- 
tany, applied  to  a  leaf-stalk,  when  flattish,  with  a  thin  mem- 
brane or  leafy  border  on  each  side  ;  to  a  leaf,  w  hen  an  undi- 
vided leafstalk  hath  many  little  leaves  growing  from  each 
side,  as  in  Jacob's  ladder,  bladder  sena,  ash,  and  pea  ;  to 
shoots,  when  they  strike  out  from  the  sides  like  the 
plumage  along  the  sides  of  a  quill,  as  in  several  species  of 
feathi'imoss. 

Wl  NUSUliLL,  *.  the  shell  that  cover*  the  wings  of 
insects. 

To  WINK,  r.  n.  [vnncken,  Belg.]  to  shut  the  eye  ;  to  hint, 
or  direct  by  the  motion  of  the  eyelids.  Fieurutively,  lo  pass 
by  a  fault  without  taking  notice  of  it;  to  connive  ;  to  scent 
not  to  see  ;  to  tolerate. 

WINK,  s.  the  act  of  closing  the  eye ;  a  hint  given  by  the 
uolioaof  tbeey^ 
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W  INN  Ell,  ».  tlif  person  that  wins. 
WINNING, /w.-<.  attractive;  charuiing  ;  overpowering 
ojoli'piiiiccoraiklressand  behaviour.^ 
U'l'NNING,  s.  tlio  sunt  won  at  any  game. 
To   WINNOW,  («i/i)((i)  V.  a.  [whtdiiaii,   Sax.]   to  sepa- 
,  rate  by  means  of  wind  ;  to  .icparale  Rrain  fVom  tlu-  tiiaff;  to 
■f.m,  or  beat  as  with  winj;s.      "  WiunowtXhe  buxom  air." 
Par.    Lost.      Figuratively,    to  siCl,   examine,  or  :icparate. 
N^-nferlv',  to  part  corn  from  ciialf. 
.    WINNOWllR,..?.  he  wlio  wiiniows. 

WiNSLOW,  a  town  in  Huckiiighainshiro,  7  n)iles  N.  W. 
of  Avlcihury,  and  00  W.  N.  W.  of  London.  Market  on 
TneMlay. 

WINSTER,  a  town  of  Derbvshire,  near  rich  mines  of 
lead,  5  miles  N.  W.  of  Derby,  anil  ua  N.  N.  W.  of  London. 
1 1  lias  no  market,  but  a  meeting  for  the  sale  of  provisions  on 
Salnr.dav. 

Wl'NTEtt,  s.  \iiinter,  Sax.  Dan.  Teuf.  and  Relg.]  tlie 
cold  season  of  the  year.  Winter  solstice,  is  the  time  wiien 
the  sun  enters  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  making  the  shortest 
day,  which  now  is  December  21. 

_    To  Wl'N'l'ER,  r.  ji.  to  pass  the  winter.    Actively,  to  feed 
in  the  winter. 

WI'NTERGREEN,  s.  a  plant  witli  spear-shaped  leaves, 
and  white  blossoms  on  long  fruit  stalks.  It  is  found  in  woods 
and  heaths,  and  flowers  in  June.  The  difl'erent  species  of 
pearl-leaf  go  also  by  the  name  of  wintercrcen. 

WTNTERLY,  o.  such  as  is  suitable  to  winter;  ofa  wintry 
kind. 
WI'NTRY,  a.  brumal ;  suitable  to  winter. 
To  WIPE,  I',  a.  [wipnii,  Sax.]  to  rub  softly,  to 'cleanse  by 
rubbing  softly  ;  to  strike  off  gentiv  ;  to  clear  away  ;  to  cheat 
or  defraud.    tJsed  with  out,  to  eflace. 

WIPE,  s.  the  act  of  cleansing  ;  a  blow  or  stroke  ;  a  gibe ; 
a  Jeer ;  a  sarcasm.    A  bird. 

WIRE,*,  ffijcj-,  to  draw  round,  Fr.  according  to  SkinnerJ 
metal  drawn  into  slender  threads. 

To  WI'REDR  .\\\,  V.  II.  to  draw  melal  into  wire ;  to  draw 
but  into  leuKtli  ;  to  draw  by  art  or  violence. 
WlilEDRAWER.  s.  one  who  spins  wire. 
WI'RKS WORTH,  a  large  ))opulous  town  in  Derbyshire, 
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•  longing  desire  for  the  existence  or  possession  of  any  tiling. 
Used  with  well,  to  be  disposed  or  inclined.  Actively,  Id 
desire  or  long  for  any  future  or  absent  good  ;  to  recounnend 
by  wishing;  to  imprecate;  to  ask. 

WISH,  *.  a  longnig  desire  ;  the  thing  desired  ;  desire  ex- 
pressed. 

WrSHFUL,  a.  longing  ;  expressive  of  longing. 

WrSKET,  *.  a  vessel  made  with  twigs,  rushes,  &.c. 
woven  together  ;  a  sort  of  basket.  Synon.  IVw/ifMs  gene- 
rally applied  to  those  that  have  handles  at  the  ends,  usdis. 
tin^uished  from  basliet,  which  ha.s  an  arched  one  over  tiie 
middle. 

WISP,  *.  [wisp,  Swed.  and  old  Belg.]  a  small  bundle  of  Jiay 
or  straw. 

WrSTFUL,  a.  attentive  ;  earnest ;  full  of  thought ; 
gra\e. 

WI'STON,  a  town  of  J'embrokeshiro,  in  S.  Wales,  Vi 
miles  N.  of  Pembroke,  and  235  W.  N  W.  of  London^ 
Blarket  on  Saturday. 

_.  To  WIT,  V.  11.  [witan,  Sax.]  to  know.    Obsolete,  except 
in  the  phrase  to  wit,  that  is  to  say. 

WIT,  s.  [gewt't,  Sax.]  a  faculty  or  operation  of  the  mind, 
according  to  Mr.  Locke,  consisting  in  assembling  those 
ideas  with  quickness  and  variety  that  have  any  resemblance 
or  congruity,  and  thereby  making  pleasant  pictures  and  vi. 
sions  agreeable  to  the  mind.  Sentiments  produced  by 
quickness  of  fancy,  and  raising  pleasure  in  the  mind.  Judg- 
ment; genius;  sense.  A  man  of  genius  ;  a  man  of  fancy. 
In  the  plural,  a  state  wherein  the  understanding  is  sound  ;  <i 
sound  mind.  Contrivance  ;  stratagem  ;  power  of  ex- 
pedients. 

WITCH,  s.  [wicce.  Sax.]  a  woman  that  practises  un- 
lawful arts,  or  one  that  has  a  familiar  spirit.  Spenser  use* 
the  word  for  a  witiding  sinuous  bank. 

WITCHCRAFT,  *.  a  kind  of  sorcery  practised  by  some 
men  and  women,  who  sell  themselves  to  the  devil  to  enable 
them  to  do  mischief. 

WITH,  prep,  [with,  Sax.l  by,  applied  to  note  the  cause, 
instrumenti.or  means  by  which  any  thing  is  done.  Upon. 
"  Such  arguments  had  invincible  force  with  those  Pagan  phi- 
losophers who  became  Christians."  Addison.    Sdmetimes  it 


seated  in  a  valley,  near  the  spring-head  of  the  river  EccJes-  denotes  union,  conjunction,  or  society.  ''There  is  no  living 
born,  rcmarkMble  for  having  the  greatest  lead  market  in  with  tUce."  Tatler.  Son:ietimes  it  signifies  mixture.  "Put 
England.    It  is  8  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Derby,  and  139  N.  N.    a  little  vinegar  tciVA  oil."    Sometimes'  it  denotes  compari. 


W.  of  London.    Market  on  Tuesday. 

To  WIS,  V.  a.  pret.  and  part.  pass,  wiit ;  [wi/scn,  Belg. 
uissen,  Teut.l  to  know. 

WI'SBEACH,  a  town  of  Cambridgeshire,  seated  in  a 
fijnny  part  of  the  county,  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  between  two 
rivers.  It  is  a  well-built  town,  possessing  a  considerable 
trade  .in  the  export  of  corn,  and  of  oil  pressed  from  seeds 
at  mills  in  its  neighbourhood.  Only  barges  can  come  up 
its  river,  large  vessels  stopping  G  miles  below.  It  is  18 
miles  N.  of  Ely,  anil  89  N.  by  E.  of  London.  RIarket  on 
Saturday. 

WrSDOM,  {wtzilom)  s.  \irisdom,  Sax.  wisdom,  Dan.]  a 
higher  and  more  refined  notion  of  things,  immediately  pre- 
sented to  the  mind,  as  it  were,  by  intuition,  without  the  as- 
sistance of  ratiocination.  In  a  moral  sense,  it  signifies  pru- 
dence or  discretion.  Synon.  Wisdom  makes  us  act  and 
speak  properly.  PrurfCTicc  prevents  our  speak!ug,or  acting  im- 
properly. The  former  is  more  knowing;  the  latter  more  wary. 

WISE,  (Hire)"'  ['t"".  Sax.  in'ijt,  Belg.  and  Dan.J  skilful  in 
finding  out  the  best  ends,  and 'the  best  means  of  attaining 
them  :  grave,  or  betokening  wisdom  ;  sapient ;  dexterous  ; 
akilfiil ;  skilled  in  hidden  arts. 

WISE,  {mze)  s.  [wise.  Sax.  w>/se,  Belg.  weise.  Tent.]  man- 
ner ;  way  of  being  or  acting.  This  word  in  the  modern 
dialect  is  corrupted  into  Ways. 

WrSEACRIO,  (^wizeaher)  s.  [wise^i^her,  asoothsayer,  Belg.] 
a  person  of  dull  apprehension,  or  pretending  to  wisdom  with- 
out reason;  a  fool;  a  dunce. 

WrSl-'Ly,  ad.  judiciously  ;  prudently. 

To  WISH,  V,  n,  [wiscian,  Sax.]  to  hav£  a  strong  and 
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son.  "Can  blazing  carbuncles  «i/A  her  compare?"  Samli;s: 
Sometimes  it  implies  opposition  or  against.  "  The  marquis 
of  Granby  fought  with  the  French.'  Amongst.  "  Interest 
is  her  name  Jiith  men  below."  Drt/d.  Together,  or  insepa- 
rably. "  With  her  they  flourish'd,— and  with  her  they  die." 
Pope.  Followed  by  that  or  this,  immediately  after.  "  U'l.'A 
that  the  god  his  darling  phantom  calls."  Garth.  With,  ia 
composition,  generally  signifies  opposition  or  privation. 

WITilA'L,  (withaHl)  ad.  along  with  the  rest ;  likewise  ; 
at  the  same  lime.  Sometimes  used  instead  of  inM.  "  What 
God  loves  and  delights  in,  and  is  pleased  u-ilhal."  Tillot. 

WrTH.\M,  a  town  in  Essex,  governed  by  a  high  bailifT, 
&c.  and  has  one  church,  which  is  an  anticiit  Gotliic  struc- 
ture. Tliis  town  is  8  miles  E.  of  Chelmsford,  and  37  E.  iV. 
E.  of  London.    Market  on  Tuesd.iy. 

To  WITHDR.\W,  V.  a.  to  lake  back  or  deprive  of;  to 
estrange;  toalienate;  to  call  away,  or  make  to  retire.  Neu- 
terlv,  to  retire,  or  retreat. 

VVITIIE,  s.  a  willow  twig.  A  band,  properly,  a  band  of 
twigs  ;  from  witthe,  a  band.  Sax. 

To  WITHER,*!,  n.  to  fade  or  grow  sapless  ;  to  dry  up. 
Figuratively,  to  waste  or  pine  away  ;  to  want  or  lose.  Ac- 
tively, to  make  to  fade,  shrink  or  decay,  for  want  of  moisture. 
Synon.  Wither  rises  upon  the  sense  of  ^^(/e.  A  fadul 
flower  may  recover  ;  but  that  which  is  withered  cannot. 

WITHiERS  or  a  horse,  s.  is  Ihejunctureof  the  shoid- 
der-bone  at  the  bottom  of  the  neck  and  mane,  towards  the 
upper  part  of  the  shoulder. 

To  WmiHO'LD,  1'.  a.  to  refrain,  hold  back,  or  kce 
from  action ;  to  keep  back  or  refuse. 
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'  WITIU'N,  prep,  \ioitfihman,  Sax. J  in  \hc.  inner  part  of. 
Wiiliin  the  compass,  or  not  beyond,  applied  to  place,  lime, 
or  tiiini;s. 

WITHI'N,  ad.  in  the  inner  parts;  in  the  soul  or  mind. 

WITHO'UT,  jn-ep.  [withutan.  Sax.]  not  with;  not  with- 
ill ;  in  a  state  of  absence  from  ;  in  the  state  of  not  having  ; 
on  the  outside ;  bcj  ond  ;  not  within  the  compass  of;  with 
exemption  from. 

\V1  rilOl'T,  ad.  on  the  out'side  ;  out  of'doors  ;  externally. 

WITHOUT,  conjunct,  unless  ;  if  not ;  except. 

>To  WITHSTA'N'D,  e.ff.  [preter.  withstood;  vitlistandian, 
Sax.l  to  oppose,  resiil,  or  contest  with  ;  to  actaijainst. 

WrrH\VIND,j.  the  convolvulus  ;  a  herb. 

WITLING,  s.  [a  diminutive  of  WitJ  a  person  who 
pretends  to  wit  and  humour  ;  a  man  of  petty  sniartrioss. 

WITNKSS,  s.  \a-itnesse.  Sax.]  a  testimony;  attestation; 
a  person  who  {jives  his  evidence  or  testimony  for  or  against 
a  thin;;.  IVii/i  a  witness,  implies  etlectually,  or  to  a  high 
and  extravairant  degree. 

To  WIT'NESS,  r.  fl.  to  attest ;  to  subscribe  one's  name 
to  a  writing,  in  order  to  attest  its  being  authentic.  Neu- 
terly,  to  jfive  or  bear  testimony. 

Wi'TNESS,  interject,  an  exclamation  used  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  sentence,  to  imply  that  a  particular  person  or 
thing  are  evidences  of  the  truth  of  any  assertion. 

WITNEY,  a  populous  town  in  Oxfordshire,  noted  for  its 
manufacture  of  the  finest  blankets,  and  other  thick  woollens, 
called  bearskins  and  kersevs.  It  is  8  m  !es  N.  W.  of 
Oxford,  and  04  W.  N.  W.  of  London.  Market  on  Thurs- 
day. 

WITTKNA'GEMOT,  s.  among  our  Saxon  ancestors,  a 
term  literally  signifying  a  council,  or  assembly  of  sages,  or 
wise  men ;  applied  to  the  great  coinicil  of  the  land,  in  latter 
davs  called  a  Parliament. 

VVl TTICISM,  s.  a  mean  attempt  at  wit. 

WITINESS,  «.  the  <i.uality  of  bein<»  witty. 

WriTINGLY,  ad.  [from  witan,  to  know.  Sax.]  know- 
ingly, by  design,  or  with  deliberation. 

VVlTl'OL,  s.  [witiol,  from  ivilan,  to  know.  Sax.]  a  per- 
son who  knows  his  wife  to  be  frail,  but  connives  at  it;  a 
contented  cuckold. 

WITTY,  a.  Judicious;  ingenious;  full  of  imagination ; 
sarcastic  ;  taunting  ;  scoffing. 

To  WIVE,  V.  a.  to  marry.     Seldom  used. 
•    W1VE.S,  the  plural  of  VViFK. 

WIVLESCOMB,  a  town  in  Somersetshire,  20  miles  N.  N. 
E.  of  Exeter,  and  1.55  W.  by  S.  of  London.  Market  on 
Th.irsday. 

VVTZARD,  s.  [from  wisian,  Belg.]  formerly  used  for  a 
person  of  extensive  knowledge;  at  present  used  only  in  a 
l)ad  sense,  and  applied  to  a  conjuror,  inchanter,  or  war- 
lock. 

WOAD,  s.  [wad,  Sax.]  a  plant  with  scolloped  root- 
leaves,  arrow-shaped  stem-leaves,  oblong  pods,  and  yellow 
blossoms.  With  the  juice  of  this  plant  the  anlient  Britoiis 
painted  their  bodies,  to  render  llieniselvcs  more  terrible  to 
their  enemies.  It  is  found  in  corn  fields,  and  under  hedges, 
and  is  mucli  used  by  dyers  for  its  blue  colour. 

,WO'BlJRN',orWoonrRN,atown  in  Bedfordsliire.seated 
on  the  high  road  from  London  to  Nortiianipton  ;  and  was  for- 
merly famous  for  its  abbey,  which  now  belongs  to  the  duke 
of  Bedford,  and  is  his  country  seat.  It  has  also  a  free-school, 
and  a  charity-school,  founded  by  a  duke  of  Bedford.  Mear 
it  is  found  great  plenty  of  fuller's-earlh.  It  is  12  miles  S.  of 
Bedford,  and  42  N.  N.  W.  of  London.     Market  on  Friday. 

WOE,  or  WO,  s.  [tea,  Sax.]  grief;  calamity  ;  sorrrow  ; 
misery  ;  a  slate  of  misery.  It  is  often  used  as  a  denuncia- 
tion of  calamity,  or  as  a  curse. 

WO'EF'UL,  a.  full  of  sorrow;  causing  excessite  grief; 
calamitous  ;  afflictive  ;  mournful  ;  petty  ;  wretched  ; 
»orry. 

WCEFULLY,  od. sorrowfully ;  mournfully;  wretchedly. 

WOT.rDLNE.SS,  ,.  misery  ;  calamity. 

WOKINGHAM.    See  Okeimgham. 
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WOLD,  in  the  compound  names  of  places  signifies  a  plain 
open  country,  from  iiold,  Sa\.  a  plain  having  no  woods. 

WOLF,  {viilj)s.  luu/f,Bp]g  waif,  Sax.l  in  zoology,  a  fierce 
and.  cruel  animal  of  the  dog  kind,  which  is  found  in  every 
country  in  Europe  except  the  British  isles.  They  were 
expr'ied  from  England  about  1281,  from  Scotland  in  1680, 
and  from  Ireland  in  1710. 

WO'LFDOG,  s.  a  dog  of  a  very  large  breed,  kept  gene- 
rally to  gnard  sheep. 

WO'LFISII,  {wtilfish)  a.  ravenous;  cruel;  resembling  a 
wolf  in  qualities. 

WO'LITIAM,  s.  a  mineral  of  a  black  or  brown  shining, 
colour,  in  appearance  resembling  the  ore  of  tin,  and  geutk* 
rally  found  in  tin  mines. 

WO'LFSB  ANE,  s.  a  poisonous  plant ;  aconite. 

WO'LFSCLAW,  s.  the  common  clubmoss. 

WO'LKSMILK,  s.  an  herb. 

WO'LLER,  a  town  in  Northumberland,  much  resorted  to, 
in  the  sunnner  months,  by  invalids,  to  drink  goat's  whey  an(i 
niilli;.  It  is  14  miles  S.  of  Berwick.  Market  ou  Thurs- 
day. 

WO'LVERHAMPTON.    See  Woolvehhampton. 

WOLVKRIN  I'),  x.  in  zoology,  a  very  strong  animal  of  the 
bear  kind,  about  the  size  of  a  woli,  which  inhabits  the 
northern  regions  of  America. 

WOLSINOHAM,  a  town  in  the  county  of  Durtiapi,  in  a 
country  abounding  in  coal  and  lead  mines.  It  is  situated 
on  the  road  botweem  Barnaul-Castle  and  Carlisle,  16  miles 
S.  W.  of  Durham,  and  239  N.  \V.  by  N.  of  London.  It  has 
no  market. 

WO'MAN,  (uiiman)  s.  [in  the  plural  women,  pron.  tii'm- 
mcn,  wifman,  Sax.|  the  female  ol  the  human  race;  a  female 
attending  more  particularly  on  a  lady.  > 

To  WO'MANISE,  (K'iimiJHire)  f.  a.  to  soften,  to  cfTemi- 
uate,  to  emasculate.    Not  used. 

\VO'iMANl^<H,  (wiimanis/i)  a.  ctleminate. 

WOMANKIND,  {wuman/.htd)  s.  the  female  sex.  Tha 
race  of  women. 

WO'MANLY,  a.  becoming  or  suiting  a  woman  ;  femi- 
nine. 

AVOMB,  (jaootn)  x.  \wamb,  Sax.  wamha,  Goth,  wtrvih,  IsJ.J 
the  place  of  conception  ;  the  place  whence  any  thing  is  pro- 
duced.    Any  cavity. 

To  WON,  1'.  )i.  [wo!'en,  Tent.]  to  dwell,  to  live,  to  have 
abode,  or  reside.     Obsolete. 

To  WO'NDl'.ll,  {iiujuler)  V.  n.  [wonder,  Belg.  wnndrian. 
Sax.]  to  be  affected  or  astonished  at  the  presence  of  some- 
thing very  strange  or  surprising. 

WO'NDER,  (wUndcr)  s.  [wonder,  Belg.  wnndor.  Sax.) 
any  thing  which  causes  surprise  by  its  strangeness  ;  surprise 
caused  by  something  unusual,  or  unexpected  ;  admiration  ; 
amazement  ;  astonishment,  used  with  at. 

WONDERFUL,  {tcunderful)  a.  admirable;  astonishing; 
marvellous;  surprising  ;  strange;  amazing. 

WONDERFULLY,  ad.  in  a  wonderlul  manner;  to  a 
wonderfid  degree. 

WON DERSTRUCK,  a.  amaxed. 

WONDROUS,  {wmuhotis)  s.  so  strange  as  to  cause  as- 
tonishiiieut ;  admirable;  maivellous;  surprising;  strange^ 

To  WONT,  or  To  be  WONT,  v.  n.  {wuuia-.i,  Sax.j  to  be 
accustomed  or  used  ;  to  use. 

WO'N'T,  (wont)  a  contraction  oftci7/»io(. 

WONTED,  cr.  usual ;  accustomed. 

To  WOO',  V.  a.  ]awo^od,  courted,  Sax]  to  court-;  or  to  en-i 
deavour  to  gain  the  affect  ions  of  a  person  as  a  lover  :  to  invito 
with  earnestness  and  kindness.  'Fo  importune.  "  1  wuo  to 
hear  thy  even  song."  Milt.  Neuterly,  lo  court ;  to  maJic  love. 

W(30D,  s.  [wiidc.  Sax.  woiul,  Belg.]  a  large  and  thic!'. 
plantation  oftrees;  the  solid  substance  vvhereoi  the  branches 
or  trunk  ofa  tree  consist,  when  stri|ipcd  of  the  balk;  timbers 

WOO'DBINE,  s.  the  honeysuckle. 
■    WOODBRIDGE,  a  town  in  Siiflolk,  seated  on  the  rivetv 
Debcn    with   very  safe  and   deep   water,    but  the  bar   i». 
ditiicult  and  uncertain.    A  considerable  corn  t:adc  iscajiied' 
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on  here,  r.iul  it  is  famous  for  refining  stilt.  Il  is  silmilod 
about  6  iiiiles  tVom  sea,  7  N.  N.  E.  of  Ipswitli,  anil  70  N.  E. 
of  fvOiidoii.    Mi'.iket  on  Wednesday. 

AVOO'UCOCK,  t.  [wndiwur,   Sa'x.|   a   well-known  wild 
.   fowl,  somewhat  smaller  than  l!ie  partridge,  and  on  the  back 
ofa  black,  ffrey,  or  reddish  brown  colour. 

WOODEN,  a.  [a  Saxon  terniination]  made  of  wood; 
liirneous.     Figuratively,  clumsy,  or  awkward. 
'VvOO'DFRF/ITER  j.an  insect. 

WOO'DLAND,  s.  ground  covered  with  trees  ;  woods. 

WOO'DLAKK,  s.  a  sort  of  melodious  wild  lark. 

WOO'Df  .OUSE,  *.  thcmilepes;  a  sort  of  small  insect. 

WOO'DMAN,  s.  one  whose  trade  is  to  fell  timber  ;  a 
sportsman  ;  a  hunter. 

WOO  DNYMPH,  s.  a  fabled  goddess  of  the  woods. 

W'OO'DNOTE,  s.  wild  or  ijalive  music.  "  Warble  his 
tcooihiotes  v{'u\ ,"  31tlt. 

WOO'DOFFElilNG,  «.  wood  burnt  ou  an  altar. 

WOO'DPECKER,  s.  a  sort  of  bird. 

WOO'OPIGEON.f.  the  woodculver;  a  wild  pigeon. 

AVOO'DROOF,  s.  a  plant  of  which  there  are  two  spe- 
cies, viz.  the  sweet  woodroof,  and  squinaucywort. 

WOO'DSORREL,  s.  a  genus  of  plants  containing  two  spe- 
cies, the  acetous  and  yellow-flowered.  The  first  species 
.Jiir-^  y 'so.  bv  the  iiauics  of  cuekow-bread  and  sour  trefoil. 

WOO'DSTOCK.a  borough  ni  Uxf.vd'iiure,  chiefly  noted 
for  Blenheim  house,  a  fi:ie  palace,  built  to  perpett!.»te'he  nin- 
mory  of  the  victories  obtained  by  the  duke  of  Marlborousll) 
over  the  French  and  B;ivarians,  and  particularly  that  of  Aug. 
2,  1701.  Itwaserecte.dat  the  public  expense,  and  is  one  of 
the  noblest  seats  in  Europe.  The  town  is  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  palace,  having  several  good  iuns  ;  and  a  manufac- 
ture of  steel  chains  for  watches,  and  pxcellent  gloves.  It 
is  8  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Oxford,  and  62  W.  N.  W.  of  London. 
Marir«t  on  Tuesday. 

WOO'OY,  n.  abounding  in  wood  or  trees  ;  consisting  of 
timber:  !i;jneoua;  relating  to  woods  ;  sylvan. 

WOOER,  s.  one  who  courts  a  woman. 

WOOF, ».  \u-ifta.  Sax.  but  Johnson  derives  it  from  wnve\ 
the  cross  tiireails  shot  by  a  weaver  with  a  shuttle,  between 
and  across  those  of  the  warp.    Texture,  clolh. 

WOOL,  s.  [icul.  Sax.]  the  covering  or  fleece  of  sheep. 
Fif.airatively,  any  downy,  short,  thick  hair.  "  Wool  of  bat, 
and  tongue  of  dog."  Sltak. 

WOO'LLEN,  0.  consisting  of  wool  ;  made  of  wool. 

WOO'LLF.iV,  5.  cloth  made  of  wool. 

WOOLLER.    See  W.iller. 

WOOLLY,  a.  clothed  with  wool;  con.sisting  of  wool; 
resembling  wool. 

WOO'LinT.    SeeWuLPiT. 

WOO'LVERHAMPTON,  or  Wolverhampton,  a 
large  town  in  Staiibrdshire,  which  has  an  anticnt  collegiate 
church,  annexed  to  the  deanery  of  Windsor,  as  also  a  free- 
school,  well  endowed,  and  a  market-house.  It  is  chiefly 
noted  for  its  iron  manufactory,  consisting  of  locks,  binges, 
buckles,  cork-screws,  &.c.  It  is  very  poDulous,  governed 
by  two  constables,  and  the  streets  are  for  the  most  part 
broad.  It  is  13  miles  S.  of  SlafTbrd,  and  124  N.  W.  of  Lon- 
<lon.     Market  on  Wednesday. 

WOO'LWICH,  a  town  in  Kent,  seated  on  the  river  Thames, 
iind  of  great  note  ibr  its  fine  docks  and  yards,  where  men  of 
war  are  built,  as  also  for  its  vast  magazines  of  ^reat  guns, 
inoitars,  bond)s,  cannon-balls,  powder,  and  other  warlike 
stores.  It  has  an  academy,  where  the  mathematics  are 
taught,  and  young  officers  instructed  in  the  military  art.  For 
some  years  past,  two  or  three  hulks  have  been  moored  off  this 
town,  for  the  rcceptiod  of  convicts,  to  the  number  sometimes 
of4tMt.     It  is  8  miles  E.  of  London.     Market  on  Friday. 

WO'RCESTER,  (usually  pron.  VF«4to)a  city  and  the  ca- 
pital of  Worcestershire,  seatefl  on  the  river  .Severn,  over 
which  is  a  beautiful  stone  bridge,  erected  in  1770.  The  prin- 
cipal manuf'actun-s  are  of  hcrse-bair  cloth,  broad  cloth, 
gloves,  and  eleg;uit  china  ware.  Here  are  9  parish  churches, 
3  grammar  schools,  7  hospitals,  an  infirmary,  a  water-bouse, 
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and  a  well-contrived  quay.  On  September  3d,  IG61,  kin:; 
Charles  II.  at  the  bead  ofa  Scotch  army,  was  defeated  in  aiiil 
near  this  city,  and  the  vanquished  were  almost  all  either  kill- 
ed or  taken  prisoners,  and  sold  to  the  Auierican  plantations. 
It  is  no  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  London.  Markets  on  Monday, 
Wednesday,  and  Friday  ;  and  a  consideiable  hop  market  on 
Saturday.  Fairs  on  the  eve  of  Palm  Sund;iv,  the  Saturday 
after  Easter,  August  irjtb,  and  September  19lh. 

WORCESTERSHIRE, (jrujr«j/<f»«)  an  English  county, 
bounded  on  the  E.  by  Warwickshire  ;  ou  the  S.  by  Glouces- 
tershire :  on  the  W.  by  Herefordshire ;  and  on  the  N.  by 
Staiibrdshire  and  Shropshire ;  being  about .%  miles  in  lengthy 
and  27  in  breadth.  It  contains  152  parishes,  12  market- 
towns,  and  sends  9  members  to  parliament.  The  principal 
rivers  are  the  Severn,  the  Avon,  the  Salwarp,  the  Teem,  an(i 
the  Slour.  The  air  is  very  healthy,  and  the  soil  in  the  vales 
ami  meadows  very  rich,  producing  corn  and  pasture;  while 
several  of  the  hills  feed  large  flocks  of  sheep.  The  chief  com- 
modities of  this  county  are  corn,  bops,  wool,  clolh,  cheese, 
cyder,  nerry,  and  very  fine  salt.  Thechief  town  is  Worcester. - 

WOlip,  {ic'uril)  s.  [word,  Sax.  woord,  Belg.J  an  articulate 
sound  of  the  voice,  by  which  some  idea  is  conveyed  to  the 
niindof  another ;  a  single  part  of  speech,  or  any  collection  of 
letters  that  conveys  an  idea ;  a  short  discourse  ;  promisf ;  to- 
ken. Figuratively,  language.  After  jnnAe,  contest,  .^fler 
l:fcp,a  promise.  After  gVce,  a  signal.  After  6)-!)'/r,  an  accoiuit 
01  message.  In  Scripture,  the  Gospel  dispensation.  IheSi- 
cruid  Person  in  the  ever  adorable  1  rinify.  Sy  Non.-  A  uord 
is  a  single  piJ !  of  spi^^rji ;  is  <j<:Mera!,  aod  detennined  Is  (lie. 
7>nn  is  a  particular  cast  of  language  ;  owes  its  fbrmation  lo 
the  subject,  and  its  excellence  to  its  suitableness.  Kipirtsi-n 
is  a  certam  mode  of  speech,  arises  from  thought,  and  is  more 
or  less  beautiful,  according  to  its  particular  turn.  The  purity 
of  language  depends  upon  its  uoyds  ,-  the  precision,  upon 
its  terms  ;  and  brilliancy",  upon  its  expressions. 

To  WORD,  V.  a.  to  express  in  proper  words. 

\\' O'lWY ^(iiiirdi/) a.  Uvordiiig,  Sax.] abounding  in  words, 
or  making  use  of  more  than  what  are  necessary  ;  verbose  ; 
loquacious. 

VVORE,  prefer,  of  Wear. 

To  WORK,  {uiirk)  V.  n.  prefer,  and  part.  pass,  u-orhud 
ox  wrought ;  \ii:eorcan.  Sax.  Jter/cn,  Belg.J  to  labour,  to  toil, 
to  travail;  to  be  in  action  or  motion  ;  to  act  as  a  manufactu- 
rer. To  ferment,  applied  to  liquors.  To  operate,  or  have 
effect ;  to  obtain  by  assiduity  ;  to  act  as  on  an  object. 
To  refine,  used  with  up  to.  To  be  tossed  or  agitated  as  if  in 
a  fermentation.  "  Confused  with  working  sands  and  rolling 
waves."  Addis.  Actively,  to  make  by  degrees,  or  continual 
application  of  strength  ;  to  pertbrra  ;  to  labour  or  manufac- 
ture ;  to  produce  by  action ;  to  brin";  by  action  into  any 
state.  "  Works  itself  clear."  Addis.  To  embroider,  or  per- 
form by  the  needle.  To  manage  or  direct,  apiilied  to  ships. 
Used  with  e«<,  to  effect  by  continual  labour;  toeiase,  or 
efface.    Llsed  with  up,  to  raise,  excite,  or  provoke. 

WORK,  {uurli)  s.  [iceorc.  Sax.  tverk,  Belg.]  constant  ap- 
plication of  strength  or  mind  ;  labour  or  employ  ;  foil  ;  a 
slate  of  labour;  a  bungling  attempt;  any  thing  made  by  the 
needle,  or  any  manual  art  ;  an  action  or  deed.  Operation. 
To  fro  to  work  with,  is  to  manage  or  treat.  To  set  on  work, 
to  employ,  engage,  or  excite  to  action. 

WO'RKEIl,  .t.  one  that  works. 

WO'RKHOUSE,  s.  a  place  where  indigent,  vagrant,  and 
idle  people,  are  set  to  work,  and  maiotaioed  with  clotliing, 
diet,  Ac. 

t  WO'RKINGDAY^  s.  a  day  on  which  labour  is  permitted, 
opposed  to  the  sabbath. 

WORKINGTOM,  a  sea  port  of  Cumberland,  seated  on 
the  S.  side  of  the  river  Derwent,  near  its  mouth.  The 
numberof  shipping  employed  here  (chiefly  in  the  coal  trade) 
is  about  100.  A  little  up  the  river  thfre  are  extensive  iriMi 
works,  and  a  fine  salmon  fishery.  Workington  is  7  mili's 
W.  of  Cockeruioulh,  aud  311  N.  W.  of  London.  iMarket 
on  Wednesday. 
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WOTiFIMAN,  s.  auitUiiicer;  a  maker  of  any  tliiiig;  ona 
tliMt  works  any  traile. 

WO'llKMANSHlP,  (H(;i/;«i«Hi/*>)  s.  manufacture;  tbe 
skill  of  a  uorkt'f  ;  tlie  art  of  working. 

WO'KKSOP,  a  town  in  Noltiiiglianisliire,  146  miles  N. 
by  VV.  of  Loudon.     Maiiict  on  \Vc(lr.es(lay. 

WORLD,  {uur/d)  s.  [world,  >iax.]  fne  whole  system  of 
created  tilings,  according  to  Locke  ;  tlic  earth.  I'ollowinjf 
lliis,  tlio  i)re$ent  state  of  existence.  A  secular  life  ;  tlio 
pleasures  and  interests  which  steal  away  the  soul  from  God  ; 
the  public  ;  universal  empire  ;  trouble  of  life  ;  course  of  life; 
a  :{reat  multitude  ;  mankind.  Inthewnrlrl,  ini\)iies,  existing, 
in  being,  or  possible.  For  till  the  world,  exactly.  World 
wi'lwiil  end,  sif;iiifies  throiiifhout  eternity,  or  time  without 
end  ;  from  the  Saxon,  wherein  jforW generally  sifjnilies<ime. 
Sv'NON.  World  properly  signifies  one  globe,  as  the  earth. 
In  a  more  limited  sense,  it  conveys  only  the  idea  of  one 
single  being  or  thing,  though  general,  as  the  world  oi'  qua- 
drupeds, the  religious  tiorld,  t!ie  philosophic  world,  ^c. 
Vttiverttis  used  wlien  we  speak  of  the  whole  system  of  cre- 
ated beings  and  things,  though  in  a  more  restricted  sense  it 
means  the  whole  of  this  earth  taken  together. 

^V  O'llLDLlNl-SS,  {wiirltltmess)  s.  a  state  wherein  a  per- 
son pursues  his  present,  to  the  neglect  of  his  future  and 
eternal  interest.     Covetousness  ;    avarice;  desire  of  gain. 

WORLDLl'SG,  {wUrldling)  t.a  person  entirely  guided 
by  views  of  gain. 

\\'0'l\LpLY,  (iriirldl;/)  n.  secular  ;  relating  to  this  life, 
in  conlradislinctioi;  to  liiat  which  is  to  come  ;  bententirely 
upon  this  world  ;  human  ;  common  ;  belonging  to  the  world. 

WO'IILDLV^  ad.  with  relation  to  the  present  life. 

W'Ol\}il,  (wiirm)  s.lworm,  E(;\g.  wyrin.  Sax.  |  an  annular 
creeping  animal,  bred  in  the  earth,  or  in  the  body  ;  a  gun- 
screw.     Figuratively,  torment  or  pain. 

To  WOUM,  (ttii'nn)  t).  «.  to  work  slowly  and  secretly. 
Actively,  lo  diive  by  slow  and  secret  means. 

\yO'RiM  IvA'l'EN,  «.  gnawed  bv  worms  ;  old,  worthless. 

WOR.MS,  ajiantient,  large,  and  famous  city  of  Germany, 
in  the  palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  with  a  bishop's  see,  whose 
bisho[>  is  a  sovereign  prince  of  the  empire.  It  is  a  free  and 
impi  rial  city,  and  is  noted  for  ils  excellent  wine.  It^is 
seated  on  the  western  banks  of  the  Rhine,  2f<  miles  N.  W. 
of  Heidelburg,  20  S.  E.  of  Meniz,  and  32  S.  W.  of  Franck- 
fort.    Lat.  4<).  3-2.  N.  Ion.  8.  20.  E. 

AV'O'RMSEED,  s.  a  genus  of  plants  of  which  there  are 
seveial  species.  The  hedge-mustard  and  winter-cress  are 
among  the  species. 

WO'RM  TUB,  s.  a  ehymical  vessel  with  a  pewter  worm 
fixed  in  tise  inside,  and  the  intermediate  space  tilled  with 
%vater.     Its  use  is  to  cool  liquors  during  distillation. 

WORMWOOD,  s.  a'species  of  southernwood,  common 
by  roadsides  and  amongst  rubbish,  and  flowers  in  August. 

WO'RMY,  (wurmi/)a.  aboiuiding  in  worms. 

WORN,  («;<>ni)  part.  pass,  of  Wear. 

To  VyO'RRY,  V.  a.  [itwVi^eji,  Sax.  I  to  tear,  mangle,  or 
shake  like  beasts  of  prey.  Figuratively,  to  teaze,  to  liarass, 
or  persecute  brutally  or  inhumanly.  ^' 

WORSE,  (wiirse)  a.  [the  comparative  degree  of  Bad, 
tlius  irregularly  compared,  bad,  worse,  tcnr.tt  ;  wirs.  Sax.] 
that  which,  on  comparison,  appears  to  have  less  good  qua- 
lities than  another. 

To  WOHSE,  {wm-se)  v.  a.  to  put  to  disadvantage. 

WO'RSIIIF, f.  \weort/(ici/pe,SA\.]  eminence  ;  excellence; 
digni^r  which  requires  reverence  and  respect;  a  character 
of.iionotir  ;  adoration;  religious  act  of  reverence;  the  title 
of  a  justice  of  peace  ;  honour;  civil  deference  :  respect. 

To  WO'RSHIP,  V.  a.  to  adore  or  pay  divine  honours  to ; 
to  honour,  or  treat  with  great  reverence.  Neuterly,  to  per- 
form acts  of.devotion. 

WO'RSHIPFUL,  a.  claiming  respect  by  any  cliaracter 
or  dignity. 

Wo;RSIIIPPER,  *.  an  adorer;  one  that  worships. 

To  WORST,  {wurst)  V.  a.  to  defeat ;  lo  overthrow. 

WORST,*,  tlie  utmost  height  or  degree  of  any  thin*  ill. 


WOT.STKO,  (■airstcd)s.  [from  Worsted,  a  town  in  Nor- 
folk famous  for  the  woollen  mauufacturej  thread  made  of 
wr.o!,  such  as  stockings  are  made  of. 

WORSTED,  a  town  in  Norfolk,  noted  for  being  rile 
place  where  worsteds  were  first  made.  It  is  12  miles  N. 
of  Norwich,  and  120  N.  E.  of  London.  Maiki-ton  S^hirday. 

W'ORT,  (inirt)  s.  [worl,  Belg.  vert.  Sax.]  origin;illy  a  ge- 
neral name  for  a  herb,  but  at  present  appropriat.il  io  ^ 
plant  of  the  cabbage  kind.  New  beer,  either  uuferiueiiled 
or  formeiitnig  ;  from  hyrt.  Sax. 

WORTH,  (ir'urth)  s.  \weertA,  Sax.]  price  or  value  ;  ex- 
cellence ;  virtue  ;  importance  ;  valuable  quality. 

WORTH,  {ti-iirih)  a.  equal  in  price  or  value  to ;  dcscrv- 
ingof ;  equal  in  possessions  to. 

I'o  WORT  H,  or  WORTH,  t>.  «;  [weorthnn,  Sax.]  to  be. 
This  word  is  only  userl  in  the  phrase  woe  uorlL  "  Woe 
Kortli  the  day."   Ezek.  xxx.  2. 

WO'RTHINKSS,*.  desert,  merit,  excellence,  dignity. 

Wt)'RTHLKSS,  (wiirtlikss)  a.  having  no  value,  vile,  base. 
Of  bad  principles,  applied  to  persons. 

WORTHY,  (n»)(//(/)  a.  deserving,  used 'wiili  <■/.  Valu^ 
able;  suitable;  meriiorious. 

V/O'RTilY,  {uuriliif)  s.  a  person  of  eminent  qnalities, 
particularly  valour,  and  deserving  esteem. 

To  WOT,  V.  H.  Ucitan,  Sax.  whence  wtet,  to  know]  to 
know  or iie  aware  of.    Obsolete. 

WO'TTON-B ASSET,  or  Wooton-B asset,  a  town  in 
Wiltshire,  sealed  near  a  large  park,  not  far  from  the  forest 
ofBredon,  and  sends  two  members  to  parliament.  It  is  ."i*^ 
miles  N.  by  W.  of  Salisbury,  and  89  W.  of-London.  Market 
on  Friday. 

WOTTON.UNDER.EDGR,atown  in  Gloucestershire, 
pleasantly  seated  under  the  hills,  with  a  woollen  manufac- 
ture. It  "is  20  miles  N.  E.  of  Bristol,  and  108  W.  N.  W.  of 
Loarlon.     Market  on  Friday. 

WOULD,  (M.«rf)  the  prefer,  of  Will,  used  as  an  auxi- 
liary verb  to  express  the  optative  and  subjunctive  moods. 

WO'ULDING,  (wilding)  s.  an  inclination  or  desire. 
"The  wouldings  of  the  spirit."  Hemmond.  Propensity; 
primary  purpose  or  intention. 

WOUND,  f.lH-imrf,  Sa\.  v.'OTtde,  Belg.j  in  surgery,  a  vio- 
lent solution  of  the  continuity  of  the  soft  external  parts  of 
the  body,  made  by  some  instrument. 

To  WOUND,  V.  a.  to  hurt  by  violence  or  accident. 

WOUND,  preter.  and  part,  passive  of  WlND. 

WOUNDWORT,  the  common  goldenrod. 
•  **  ♦  The  reader  will  please  to  remember,  that  the  w  before 
»•  in  the  following  words  is  always  mvte. 

W HACK,  s.  [wrack,  lip.l<y.  wr'a-cce,  Sax.]  see  WRECK. 

WRAGBY,  a  town  of  Lincolnshire,  8  miles  N.  E.  of 
Lincoln.    Market  on  Thursday. 

To  WRA'NGLE,  v.  ».  [nmngltescnr,  Belg.  Iflim/iew]  to 
dispute  or  quarrel  in  a  peevish  or  perverse  manner. 

WUA'NGLE,  *.  a  quarrel  ;  a  perverse  dispute. 

WRA'NGLER,  s.  a  perverse,  peevish,  disputative  person. 

To  WRAP,  V.  a.  pret.  and  part.  pass,  vrapptd  or  wniiit  ; 
[wreffler,  Dan.]  to  roll  together  in  folds  ;  to  complicate  ;  to 
cover  with  something  rolled,  or  thrown  round  ;  to  involve  ; 
to  comprise  ;  to  contain.  Used  with  vp,  to  cover,  hide,  or 
conceal.    To  transport  or  put  in  ecstasy. 

WRA'PPER,  s.  one  who  wraps ;  any  thing  used  as  a  cover. 

W'RASSE,  s.  inTchthyology,  the  namf  of  a  t!sh,  other- 
wise called  the  seatencli  and  "the  old  wife.  It  abounds  on 
the  shores  of  Wales  and  Cornwall* 

WRATH,  5.  [wrath.  Sax.]  anger  excited  to  a  bigli  degree 
by  some  grpat  offence  ;  fury  ;  rage. 

WRATHFUL,  o.  angry  ;  furious;  raging. 

To  WREAK,  {recli)  v.  a.  [wracnn,  S;ix.]  to  revenge. 
"  Another's  wrongs  to  wreak  upon  thyself."  Spenser,  To 
execute  any  violent  design. 

WREAK,  (r«eA)  s.  revenge ;  pass  on  ;  ven-goauce.  Ob- 
solere. 

WREATH,  (reeth)s.  [nreoth,  Sax.  any  thing  curled  or 
twisted  ;  a  garland  or  chaplet. 
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To  WREATHE,  (reethe)  v.  a.  |picter.  wreathed,"' part. 
pass,  tareatlied or  ivreat/ien]  to  curl  ;  to  twist  ;  to  convolve  ; 
to  iiileiweave  or  entwine  in  one  another  ;  to  encircle  with, 
<jr  surround  like  a  garland.     Nenterly,  to  be  interwoven. 
WHK'ATIiy.o.  spiral ;  curled)  twisted. 

Wlll'JCK,  «.  [wrceccc,  a  miserable  person,  Sax.  wraclie, 
a  slii|)  broken,  Belg.]  the  destruclion  of  a  ship  by  winds  or 
rocks.  Figuratively,  dissolution  by  violence  ;  ruin ;  de- 
eiruction. 

To  WRECK,  v.  a.  to  destroy  by  rushing  on  rocks  or  sands. 
To  ruin.     Neuterly,  to  sufler  wreck. 

WREN,  s.  [wremui.  Sax.]  a  bird,  the  smallest  known  in 
4his  coniilry,  and  very  common  in  Derbyshire. 

To  WRENCH,  V.  a.  [K.')(;ig-a7i,  Sax.  wrenghen,  Belfj.J  to 
^ull  jiy  violence;  to  wrest;  to  force;  to  sprain;  todistort. 

WREi\CH,  s.  a  violent  pull  or  twist ;  a  sprain. 

To  WREST,  V.  a.  [wnestan.  Sax.]  to  twist'  by  violence  ; 
to  extort  by  violence  ;  to  writhe  :  to  distort ;  to  force  ;  to 
apply  a  word  to  an  uncommon  meaninxt  as  it  were  with 
violence  to  its  conimon  acceptation. 

To  VVRIi'STLE,  v.  n.  to  struggle  with  a  person  in  order 
to  throw  him  down.  Figuratively,  to  contend,  to  struggle 
with  great  force,  in  order  to  surmount  some  opposition,  fol- 
lowed by  with. 

WRE'STLER,  s.  one  who  wrestles,  or  contends  in 
wrestling. 

WRETCH,  *.  {wricea.  Sax.]  a  person  in  extreme  misery  : 
n  person  of  no  worth  or  merit.  Used  sometimes  by  way  of 
ironical  pi(\>.sli;;ht,  or  contempt. 

WRETCHED,  a.  miserable;  afflictive;  calamitous;  un- 
liappy  ;  unfortunate;  pitiful;  despicable;  worthless; 
paltry  ;  sorry  ;  hateful  ;  contemptible. 

WilE'TCHEDNESS,  s.  misery  ;  tuihappin?S?  i  iiK'rlica 
pilifuiuess  ;  despicablrriess. 

Vi  ilii'XHAM,  a  toMj'i  in  Denbigh.-ihire,  the  most  popu- 
lous in  all  N.  Wales.  Wrexham  isof  Saxon  origin,  and  re- 
tains the  language  and  appearance  of  an  English  town.  It 
has  an  antient  Gothic  church,  whose  lofty  steeple,  for  cu- 
rious architecture,  is  reckoned  one  of  llie  finest  in  England. 
Here  is  a  considerable  manufactory  of  Welsh  flannel,  and  a 
large  cannon  foundery.  It  is  seated  on  a  river  which  falls 
•into  the  Dee,  in  a  country  affording  plenty  of  lead,  1 1  miles 
S.  S.  W.  of  Cliester,  and  17(i  N.  W.  of  London.  Fairs  on 
March  23d,  Holy  Thursday,  June  Cth,  and  September  19th. 
Markets  on  Monday  and  Thursday. 

To  WRI'GGLE,  ».  n.  [xci-igun.  Sax.  r»/^g'«?cn,  Belg.]  to 
wove  to  and  fro  with  short  jwists.  Actively,  to  put  in  a 
quick  reciprocating  motion  ;  to  search  ;  to  insinuate. 

WRIGHT,  (»U)  s.  {tcrihta,  Belg.  or  wyrhta.  Sax.]  a  work- 
man ;  a  maker  i  an  artificer;  a  manufacturer;  generally 
applied  to  one  that  works  in  wood. 

To  WRING,!).  «.  preter.  and  part.  pass,  vniu^ed  and 
tirung  ;  [wnngmi,  Sax.j  to  twist  or  turn  round  w ith  violence  ; 
to  writhe  ;  to  force  moisture  out  of  a  thing  by  twisting  it ;  to 
sfjueeze ;  to  pinch;  to  distort;  to  torture  ;  to  persecute 
will)  extortion.     Neuterly,  to  writhe  with  anguish. 

WRl'NKLK,  s.  \wrincJe,  Sax.  wrinhtl,  Belg.j  a  corruga- 
tion ;  a  fanow  of  the  skin  or  face  ;  any  roughness  or  un- 
cvenuess. 

To  WIH'NKLE,  V.  a.  \tvriiiclian.  Sax.]  to  corrugate  or 
contract  the  skin  into  furrows  ;  to  make  uneven  or  rough. 

WRI'NTON,  a  pretty  good  town  in  Somersetshire,  seated 
among  the  Mendip  Hills,  S)  miles  N.  of  Wells;  and  125  W.  of 
London.  It  is  remarkable  for  being  the  birth-place  of  Mr. 
Locke.     Market  on  Tuesilay. 

WRI.ST,  s.  [wi/rst.  Sax.]  tliat  part  by  which  the  hand  joins 
to  the  arm. 

WRI'STBAND,  #.  the  band  at  the  extremity  of  a  shirt  or 
shift  sleeve. 

WRIT,*,  any  thing  written  ;  Scripture  ;  the  foregoing 
sense  is  used  when  speaking  of  the  Bible.  In  liw,  it  signi- 
fies the  king's  precept  in  writing  under  seal,  issuing  out  of 
40me  court,  directed  to  the  sheriff,  or  other  otficer,  and  com- 
aaaHdiiig  something  to  be  done  in  relation  to  a  suit  or  action. 
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WRIT,  the  preter.  of  Write. 

WRITATIVE,  a.  fond  of,  or  inclined  to,  write.  John- 
son very  justly  censures  this  word,  of  Pope's  coining,  as  un- 
woi"thy  of  being  imituted. 

To  WRITE,  t).  a.  pret.  writ  or  wrote,  part.  pass.  writ, 
ten,  wrote,  or  writ ;  [writan,  Sax.j  to  form  letters,  or  express 
by  a  pen  ;  to  engrave;  to  impress;  to  produce,  as  an  author. 
Neuterly,  to  convey  one's  ideas  by  letters  formed  with  a  pen ; 
to  compose.    To  tell  in  books.    To  send  liMters. 

WRITER,  i.  one  who  writes  ;  an  author. 

To  WRITHE,  I  a.  [7m(Aan,  Sax.]  todistort ;  totwistwith 
violence  ;  to  wrest ;  to  twist.  Neuterly,  to  be  convolved 
with  agony  or  torture. 

WRITING,  s.  the  act  of  forming  letters,  words,  <Stc. 
with  i  pen  ;  a  paper  containing  writing  :  any  legal  instru- 
ment ;  a  composure  ;  a  book. 

WRITINGMASTER,  s.  one  who  teaches  to  write. 

WRl'TTEN,  participle  pass,  of  Write. 

WRONG,  s,  \wrrnglie,  Sax.j  any  thing  done  knowingly, 
or  with  a  design  to  injure  another ;  an  action  inconsistent 
with  moral  rectitude  ;  an  error  ;  detriment. 

WRONG,  a.  Jtiqonsistent  with  morality,  propriety,  or 
truth;  iniprftpef    antit  ;  unsuitable. 

To  WRONG,  V.  a.  to  deprive  a  person  of  bis  due ;  to  injure. 

WRO'NGFL''L,d.  injurious  ;  uniust. 

WRO'NGUEaD,  or  WROTSGHEADED,  {roitghedecT) 
a.  obstinate  ;  having  a  perverse  understanding. 

WRO  NGLY,  or  WRONG,  ad.  amiss  ;  unjustly. 

WROTE,  preter. and  participle  passive  o   Write. 

WROTH,  a.,  [wrad,  Sax.j  angry|;  irritated;  very  much 
provoked  bvsonie  oflence. 

WROTH  AM,  a  town  in  Kent,  n  miles  N.  W.  by  W.  of 
M':ids.;(uje,  and  1i  S-  E.  by  E.  of  London.  Market  on 
Tiiesdav. 

WROUGHT,  (rit)  preter.  and  part.  pass,  of  Wonx  s 
[wrv^t.  Sax.]  performed.  Prevailed  upon,  or  influenced, 
usenwilh  m/ww.  Operated  ;  fifrmed  ;  excited  or  produced 
by  degrees;  produced;  caused;  cfl'ected  ;  used  in  labour. 

WROXE'i'ER,  a  town  of  Shropshire,  5  milis  from 
Shrewsbury,  on  the  banks  of  the  Severn.  It  was  known 
to  the  Romans  ;  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  the  Britons, 
was 3  miles  in  circumference,  and  is  sup|)osed  to  have  suf- 
fered dilapidation  from  the  Saxons.  Traces  of  a  bridge 
over  the  river  are  vet  discernablo,  when  the  water  is  low. 

WiRUNG,  preter.  and  part.  pass.  ofWuiNG. 

WRY,  a.  [from  Wkithe]  crooked  ;  distorted;  pervert 
ed  ;  ■wrested  ;  wnuig. 

To  WRY,  V.  n.  to  l)P  contorted  or  writhed  ;  to'deviatc." 
Activelv,  to  distort ;  to  make  to  deviate. 

WRY'NKCK,  «.  thetorquilla;  a  bird. 

WU'LPIT,  or  Wool, pit,  a  town. in  Suffolk,  in  the  road 
between  Bury  and  Ipswich,  8  miles  from  the  former,  17  N. 
W.  of  the  latter  and  75  N.  E.  of  London.  Market  on 
Thursdav. 

W  U'RTEMBURG,  a  duchy  of'Suabia,  in  Gcrmanv, hav- 
ing Mentz,  Franconia,  and  the  Rhine,  on  ilir  N.  Oetiiig, 
B<irgau,  and  Ulni,  on  the  E.  HoenZollern.  Fursrenbnrg,  and 
Hohenburg,  on  the  S.  and  Baden  and  the  Black  Forest  on  tli.<" 
SV.  It  is  about  65  miles  long,  and  as  much  broad,  'i'h^'  s-iil 
is  tolerably  fertile. — In  the  war  with  Austria,  in  18<i6,  the 
duke  of  Wurtemburgh  was  tho  foiced  ally  of  Buoiiaparir  ; 
who,  how  ever,  after  the  p!  ■eofPrcsbiirg,  rewarded  liiiii  with 
an  increase  of  territory  and  tie  re:;.il  disnily.  His  spo  se 
was  the  princess  royal  of  F.n:(land.-»'St!it!;;ud  is  the  caiiilal. 

WU'RTZBURG,'  a  bishopric  of  Franconia,  ahotit  76 
miles  in  length, and  ."jS  in  breadth,  divided  into  50  bailiwicks. 
The  soil  is  very  fertile,  and  produces  more  corn  and  wiu« 
than  the  inhabitants  can  consume. 

WY'COMB.    See  CMirpiNGWYCOMB. 

WYE,  a  town  in  Kent,  seated  on  the  river  Stour,  10  miles 
S.  of  Canterbury,  and  56  S.  E.  of  London.  Market  cu 
Thursdav. 

WY'MONDHAM.  See  Wimondham. 
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XIS  l!ic  twenty-second  letter  of  oar  alpliabet.and  a  dou- 
ble consonant.  Neither  the  Hebrews  nor  aiifient 
Greeks  nsed  it,  but  expressed  it  by  its  coniponant  parts  cs. 
Neither  have  tlic  Italians  liii.s  hlter,  but  express  it  bys>.  X 
begins  no  word  in  the  Knjjlisii  language,  but  sucli  as  are  of 
Greek  ori^'inal,  and  we  iind  it  in  few  words  b'lt  what  are  of 
Latin  derivation,  as  perplex,  reficxum,  dcfluiion,  axle,  &c. 
We  often  express  this  sound  by  single  letters  ;  as  in  backs, 
cracks,  iiedts,  &c.  by  ks,  in  brooks,  breaks,  rocks ;  by  cc,  in 
access,  accident ,  by  ct,  in  ttction,  unction,  &c.  The  English 
and  French  pronounce  it«or/o-.  In  Numerals,  it  expresses 
10,  and  as  such  seems  to  be  made  of  two  V's  placed  one 
over  the  other.  When  a  dasli  is  over  it,  thus,  x,  it  signifies 
10,000. 

XEBE'C,  *.  a  small  three-iuasted  vessel,  navigated  in  the 
Mediterranean  sea,  and  on  the  coasts  of  Spain,  Portugal, 
and.Barbary. 

XE'RIF,  5.  a  title  given  to  a  prince,  or  chief  governor,  of 
Barbary. 

XEROCOLLY'RIUM,  s.  [icros,  dry,  and  kolbjrion,  a  kind 
of  ointment,  Gr.]  a  dry  plaster  for  sore  eyes. 

XERO'I'HAGY,  {zerofc,^ii)s.\iion\xeros,  dry  and  p/io^o, 
to  eat,  Gr.]  the  eating  of  dry  meats,  a  sort  of  fast  anioog 
the  primitive  Christians. 

X  IPHOl'DES,  (zifaidcs)s.  ffrom  xipJws,  a  sword,  and  eidos, 
from,  Gr.]  in  uuatomy,  the  name  of  u  cartilage  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sternum,  or  breastbone,  and  so  called  from  its  re- 
Cembline;  the  point  of  a  sword. 

XV'STUS.i.  [Gr.]  in  architecture,  a  long  spacious  portico, 
wherein,  the  athletac,  such  as  gladiators,  wrestlers,  &c. 
exercised. 


YIS  the  twenty-third  letter  of  our  alphabet ;  its  sonnd  is 
formed  by  e;.-pres.sing  the  breath  with  asudden  expan- 
sion of  the  lips,  from  that  contiguration  by  which  we  express 
the  vowel  i<.  It  is  one  of  the  ambigcnal  letters,  being^.'i  con- 
sonant in  the  beginning  of  words,  and  placed  before  ail  vow- 
els, as  in  i/ard,  ymilh,  York,  Sec.  but  before  no  consonant. 
At  the  end  of  words  it  is  a  \owcl,  and  is  substituted  for  the 
s<juud  of  i,  as  in  tri/,fyij,ay,  &>:.  In  the  middle  of  words  it 
is  not  used  so  frequently  as  i,  unless  in  ihiise  derived  from  the 
Greek,  as  in  chyle,  empyreal,  type,  dc.  although  it  is  admit- 
ted intfi  some  pure  iMiglish  words,  as  in  dying,  crying;  prying. 
Sec.  Y  was  much  used  by  the  Saxons,  whence  it  is  found 
for  i  in  our  English  writers.  Y  is  aKo  a  numeral,  signify  ins;.. 
160,  and  with  a  (la<li  over  it  InO.OOO.  ^^S 

Y'ACHT,  YA'l  CH,  oi  YA  i  CHT,  {ya«t)  s.  a  small  shipj,; 
generally  used  in  conveyiiii;  state  iiassengers. 

Yam,  s.  a  plant  ciiltivuiod  !;y  the  inhabitants  of  the  Amo 
ricau  islands,  for  feeding  their  negroes,  and  the  w  hito  pi  opie 
make  puddings  of  the  roots,  when  ground  to  a  sort  (1 
flour. 

YANGTCHEOU,  ^  city  of  China,  of  the  first  rank,  in 
the  province  of  Kiangnan.  It  is  extremely  i  opiriuus,  chictly 
by  the  sale  and  dislrib  .lion  of  salt,  thai  is  made  «n  the 
adjoining  sea  coasts,  carries  on  a  great  trade  in  M  manner 
of  Chinese  works,  and  is  situal<:d  on  the  Great  or  Royal 
Canal,  which  extemis  from  the  Takiung  iiorthw...Js  to  the 
river  Koangho,  or  the  Yellow  River,  48a  miles  >.  S.  E.  of 
Pekin. 

,  Y'AONG  \N,  a  city  of  China,  of  the  first  raiik,  in  the 
provh'.ce  of  Yunnan.  It  contains  only  two 'owns,  but  has 
a  considerable  territory.  The  adjoining  I'lress  produce 
abundance  of  musk.  Near  ihe  city  is  a  well  of  sail  water, 
from  which  they  make  very  whit^  salt.  It  is  1176  miles  S. 
W.  of  Peking.  _; 

YARD,  t.  \geard.  Sax]  inclosed  ground  belonging  to^i 
bouse  i  a  measure  containing  three  feet,  settled  by  Ilcnry  1. 


from  lite  length  of  his  own  arm.    Long  piecci  of  timber 
fitted  across  the  masts,  and  used  as  supports  for  sails. 

YA'RDU'AND,  *.  a  measure  of  a  yard. 

YARK,  o.  Igearuie,  Sax.]  ready  ;  eager  ;  dexterous. 
"Yon  shall  find  me  yore."  Shnk.    Not  in  use. 

Y'A'RMOUTII,  Gkkat,  a  considerable  sea-port  of  Nor- 
folk, seated  on  the  river  Yare,  by  means  of  which  it  has  the 
export  and  import  trade  of  Norwich,  and  various  places  iit 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk  ;  22  miles  E.  of  Norwich,  and  124  N.  E. 
of  London.  Its  foreign  trade  (ia  time  of  peace)  is  chiefly  to 
the  Baltic,  Holland,  Portugal,  and  the  Mediterranean.  It 
also  sends  ships  to  the  Greenland  fishery.  The  home  fish- 
ing is  carried  on  at  two  scssons,  that  for  mackarel  in  May 
and  June,  and  that  for  herrings  in  October  and  November. 
Of  these  last,  60,000  barrels  are  generally  taken  and  cured 
in  one  year.  Yarmouth  is  much  frequented  in  the  season  aii. 
a  place  for  fea-balhing.  The  town  consists  of  about  1500 
bouses,  and  there  are  a  few  pretty  wide  streets,  and  a  spa- 
cious market-place.  A  lofty  steeple  here  serves  as  a  lanU- 
niark  for  those  at  sea ;  but  which  ever  way  it  is  viewed  it 
appears  crooked.  Off  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  is  a  bar, 
which  prevents  the  entry  of  ships  of  large  burden  ;  and  the 
roads  E.  of  the  town,  within  the  dangerous  sands  and  banks 
of  the  offing,  are  much  frequented,  though  noted  for 
frequent  shipwrecks.  Market  on  Wednesday  and  Satur- 
day. 

YA'RMOUTH,  a  borough  and  seaport  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  seated  on  the  N.  W.  pa't  of  the  island,  f*  miles  N. 
N.  vV.  of  Newport,  and  99  S.  W.  of  London.  Market  ou 
Friday. 

YARN,  s.  \geajii,  Sax.]  wool  spun  into  threads  ;  woollen 
thread. 

To  YARR,  ».  «.  to  growl  or  snarl  like  a  dog. 

YARROW,  s.  a  plant,  of  which  there  are  two  species, 
viz.  the  bastard  pellilory,  and  milfoil. 

YATiUM,  or  Yarm,  a  town  in  the  N.  Riding  of  York- 
shire, seated  on  the  river  Teesc,  over  which  there  is  a  hand- 
some stone  bridge,  36  miles  N.  of  York,  and  245  N.  by  W. 
of  London.     Market  on  Thursday. 

Yawl,  «.  a  boat  or  small  vessel  belonging  to  a  ship. 

To  Y.AWN,  V.  n.  Ig-eoiiav,  Sax.]  to  gape  ;  to  open  wide  ; 
to  express  longing  by  gaping. 

YAWN,  s.  the  act  of  gaping  ;  oscitation. 

YftV'WNING,  a.  sleepy  ;  slumbering;  drowsy. 

YAWS,  s.  a  common  distemper  in  (iuinea,  and  hot  cli- 
mates, which  sailors  call  the  pox.  In  sea-language,  a  ship 
makes  yaws  when  she  does  not  steer  steady. 

YA'XLEY,  a  town  in  Huntingdonshire.  It  is  14  miles 
N,  of  Huntingdon,  and  77  N.  by  W.  of  London.  Market  on 
Tuesday. 

YCLl'/PED,  a.  [part.  pass,  of  F/Vpe,  to  call,  from  c7ep«n, 
Sa<.l  called;  named;  termed;  denominated. 

VE,  ptmi.  the  nominative  plural  of  Tkou,  used  when 
speaking  to  more  than  one  person. 

Y'EA,  (;/«;/)  ad.  [ea  iir  syii,  Sax. J  yes  ;  truly.  It  is  some- 
times used  ("inphatically  for,  not  only  so;  but  more  than  so. 
"  From  these  Pliilippiiixare  brought  costly  spices,  j/eo,  and 
gold  too."  Abbott. 

To  YEAN,  (y«en)  v.  «.  [eawian.  Sax.]  to  bringforth  younj;, 
applied  to  sheep. 

YE'ANLING,  (ueenlinff)  s.  the  young  of  sheep. 

YE  All,  Ujeer)  s.  Igc-^r,  Sax . )  a  system,  or  circle  of  several 
tnoniiis,  or  a  space  of  lime  measured  by  tlu- revolution  of 
some  celestial  body  in  its  orbit.  A  so/ar  year  consists  of 
3(-5  days,  5  hours,  48  minufes,  and  46i  seconds.  A  lunai- 
year  is  h'ss  than  the  *o/ar,  by  II  days,  and  consists  exactly 
of  354  days,  8  hours,  48  minutes,  and  oG  seconds,  and  is 
llie  year  now  nsed  by  the  Turks.  The-  riiiV  year,  is  that 
V. Iiicheach  nation  has  contrived  to  compute  time  by,  and 
generally  cnsists  oi'  whole  da\s;  the  common  cini  year 
consists  of  3G5  days,  and  the  Bissextile,  or  leap  year,  con- 
sists of,3(W  days,  and  has  one  day  more  than  the  commoo, 
v-z.  February  ijy,  which  is  called  the  intercalary  day, 

YL'ARLI(SiG,  {yurliiig)  t,  a  beast  a  vear  old. 
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lE'ARLY,  (yeet-ly)  o.  happening  every  year;  lasting  a 
year.     Adverbially,  once  a  year;  annually. 

To  YHARN,  {yem)v.  a.  ]eantaii,  Sax.]  to  feel  a  sfrons 
iyin;.athv,  affection,  or  tenderness  ;  to  be  afi'ected  with  iii- 
teand  uneasiness.  Actively,  to  grieve;  to  vex;  to  affect 
wilh  s.Mii;)alliy.  "It  would  yearn  your  heart  to  see  it." 
iinak.    The  last  sense  is  obsolete. 

YEAST,  {yeest)  s.  \gest,  Sax.J  the  foam  of  beer  in  a  state 
of  fermentation  ;  barm. 

YELK,  I.  [from  gealewe,  yellow,  Sax.]  the  yellow  part  of 
an  cgs  ;  commnuly  pronounced,  and  otten  written  yo/A. 

To  YELL,  ti.  n.  [yk,  Isl.J  to  make  a  horrible  cry  through 
sorrow  or  agony. 

YE'.L.  J.  a  cfv  expressive  of  horror. 

Y'E'LLOVV,  (yiUo)  a.  [ghelenwe,  Belg.  i^ealewe,  Sax.  gial- 
fo,ltal.]  of  a  bnsht  colour  resembling  gold. 

YE'LLOWEYK,  i.  a  plant  with  a  naked  divided  stem, 
and  vellow  blossoms.  It  is  also  called  small  swine's  succory. 

YELSOW HAMMER,*,  a  bird. 
,     YE'LLOW'SH,  a.  approaching  to  yellow. 

YE  LLWVN  KSS,  (ijiliuness)  s.  the  quality  of  being  yellow. 

YE'LLOVVS,  s.  a  disease  in  horses.  When  the  gall-pipe 
is  stopped  up,  that  matter  w  hich  should  be  turned  to  gall  is 
carried  back  into  the  blood,  and  tinctures  it  with  yellow  ;  so 
that  the  eyes,  inside  of  the  lips,  slaver,  and  all  the  parts  of  the 
horse  that  are  capable  of  shewing  the  colour,  appear  yellow. 

YE'LLOVVWEED,  i.  a  genus  of  plants  of  which  there 
are  two  British  species,  viz.  the  wild  woad,  or  dyer's  weed, 
and  base  rocket. 

To  YELP,  t).  n.  [gealpan,  Sax.l  to  biirk  or  make  a  noise 
like  a  hound  in  pursuit  of  its  prey. 

YE'NTCHEOU,  a  city  of  China,  of  thellirst  rank,  in  the 
province  of  Tcliekiang. 

YE'OMAN,  (yeinan)  s.  the  highest  degree  among  the  ple- 
beians of  England,  next  in  order  to  the  gentry.  Yeomen  arc 
properly  freeholders,  and  use  theirown  land.  Also,  atitle  of 
office  in  the  king's  household,  between  an  usher  and  a  groom. 
Yeomen  ef  the  guards,  are  foot-guards  that  attend  the  king's 
person,  dressed  after  the  manner  of  Henry  ihe  Eighth's  time. 

YE'OMANRY,fi/fma7»ry)».  the  collective  body  of  yeomen. 

YE'OVIL,  or  Evil,  a  town  in  Somersetshire,  seated  on 
the  river  Ivel,  4  miles  S.  of  Ilchester,  and  123  W.  by  S.  of 
London.  Here  is  a  manufacture  of  leather  gloves.  Mar- 
ket on  Friday  for  corn,  cheese,  hemp,  flax,  and  provisions. 

"To  YERK,  V.  a.  [See  Jerk]  to  move  or  throw  out  with 
a  spring. 

YERK,  >.  a  spring  or  quick  motion. 

ToYERN,t..  a.  See  Yeaun. 

Y'EJ>,  ad.  [gise,  Sax.]  a  terra  used  to  imply  consent,  assent, 
or  atlirmatiou,  opposed  to  iw.  It  is  also  used  emphatically, 
for  even  so ;  not  only  so,  but  more.  "  Yes,  you  despise  the 
uian  to  books  confin'd."  Pope. 

YE'STER,  a.[ghister,  Belg.]  being  on  the  day  preceding 
the  present.  "Whom  yester  sun  beheld."  Dryd.  Seldom 
used,  unless  in  composition. 

YESTERDAY,  s.  \gistandtrg,  Sax.]  the  day  last  past ; 
the  day  immediately  preceding  the  present.  Adverbially, 
on  the  day  last  past. 

■    YESTERNIGHT,/,  the  night  last  past.    Adverbially, 
on  the  night  last  past. 

YET,  conj.  \gyt,  or  get.  Sax.]  nevertheless  ;  notwithstand- 
ing ;  however.  "  Yet  these  imperfections  being  balanced 
bv  great  virtues."  Jffryd. 

'YET,  ad.  beside  ;  over  and  above  ;  more  than  has  been 
mentioned.  "  "This  furnishes  us  with  yet  one  more  reason." 
Attcrh.  Still ;  without  any  alteration.  "  While  they  were 
yet  heathens."  ^fHi>.  Once  more.  "  Yet,  yet,  ^momenX." 
Pope.  Used  with  a  negative  before  it,  at  this  time,  or  so 
soon.  "  Thales  being  asked  when  a  man  should  man  y,  said, 
Young  men  not  yet,  old  men  not  at  all."  Bacon.  At  least ; 
hitherto.  It  denotes  increase  or  extension  to  the  sense  of  the 
words  to  which  it  is  jmned.  It  is  used  as  a  kind  of  emphatical 
addition  to  a  negative,  importing  even  ;  after  all.  "  If  any 
man  neglect  his  duty,  his  fault  must  not  be  ascribed  to 
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to  the  rule  appointed,  neither ^«no  the  whole  church." 
Whitgift. 

YEW,  s.  a  tree  that  grows  naturally  in  England,  and  is  of 
great  use  to  form  hedges  for  the  shelter  of  exotic  plants.  It 
grows  best  in  a  moist  loamy  soil,  and  bears  transplanting 
even  when  old.  The  wood  is  converted  into  bows,  axle- 
trees,  spoons,  cups,  cogs  for  mill-wheels,  and  floodgates  for 
fishponds,  which  hardly  ever  decay. 

To  It  lELD,  iyeeld)  v.  a.  ]gelda7t,  to  pay.  Sax.]  to  produce  ; 
to  aflbrd  ;  to  give  aa  a  due  ;  to  allow.  "  I  yield  it  just." 
Milt.  Used  with  up,  to  resign  or  surrender.  Neuteriy,  to 
submit  as  conquered ;  to  complv ;  to  admit  or  allow  ;  to  give 
place  to  as  an  inferior  in  excellence,  or  any  other  quality. 

Yl  E'LDER,  i.  one  who  yields. 

Y'OKE,  s.  \ycoc,  Sax.J  the  bandage  placed  on  the  neck  of 
adraughthorse.  Figuratively,  a  mark  of  servitude;  bondage. 
Slavery,  A  link,  ctiain,  or  bond.  A  couple  or  pair.  A 
piece  of  wood  placed  on  the  shoulders,  by  means  of  which 
two  pails  are  carried  at  once.  Yoke  of  land,  in  our  antient 
customs,  was  so  much  land  as  two  oxen  could  plough  in  a  day. 

To  YOKE,  V.  a.  to  fasten  to  a  carriage  by  a  yoke,  'fo 
join  or  couple;  with  another.  "  Cassius,  you  are  yoked  with 
a  lamb."  Shak.  To  enslave  or  subdue.  "  He  yoketh  your 
rebellious  necks."  Shak. 

YOKEFELLOW,  or  YOKEMATE,  s.  a  companion  in 
labo'.ir.    "  Yokefellow  in  arms."  Shak.    A  mate  ;  fellow. 

YOlaK,s.  See  Yei.k. 

YON,  YOND,  YO  NDER,  ad.  aad  a,  [g-eond,  Sas.j  at  a 
distance  within  view. 

YORE,'orOFYORE,n(/.  [g-eoo^ffrd,  Sax.J  long;  of  old  time, 
or  long  ago.      "  He  hath  polluted  oft  |and  i/ure."    Spaiser. 

YORK,  a  city  of  Yorkshire,  of  which  it  is  capital,  with 
an  archbishop's  see.  It  is  seated  on  the  river  Ouse,  and  is 
generally  counted  the  second  city  in  England,  though  now 
surpassed  in  wealth  and  population  by  many  of  the  more 
modern  trading  towns.  It  is  certainly  a  very  antient  place, 
and  has  undergone  various  revolutions  ;  but  is  still  a  large 
beautiful  city,  adorned  with  many  fine  buildings,  both  public 
and  private  ;  is  very  populo\is,  and  inhabited  by  gentry  and 
wealthy  tradesmen.  It  contains  about  30  parish  churches 
and  chapels,  besides  its  cathedral,  or  minster,  which  is  a  most 
inagniticent  structure.  It  is  divided  by  the  river  into  two 
parts,  which  are  united  by  a  stately  stone  bridge  of  Jive 
arches.  The  eastern  part  is  most  populous,  the  bouses  stand- 
ing thicker,  aud  the  streets  being  narrower.  It  issurrounded 
by  a  strong  wall,  on  which  are  many  turrets,  or  watch- 
houses  ;  and  there  are  four  gates,  and  five  posterns.  It  is  a 
city  ami  county  of  itself,  enjoys  large  privileges,  sends  two 
members  to  parliament,  and  has  the  title  of  a  duchy.  It  is 
governed  by  a  lord  mayor,  12  aldermen,  and  other  officers  ; 
and  its  county  contains  36  villages  "and  hamlets.  It  is  CS 
miles  S.  by  E.  of  Durham,  81  E.  of  Lanca'ttr,  and  190  N.  by 
W.  of  London.  .Markets  on  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Sa- 
turday. 

YORKSHIRE,  an  English  county,  bounded  on  the  E.  by 
the  German  Ocean;  on  the  N.  by  the  county  of  Durham  ; 
on  the  W.  by  Weslmoreland  and  Lancashire  ;  and  on  the  S. 
by  Derbyshire,  Nottiughamshrre, 'and  Lincolnshire.  It  is 
1  lie  largest  county  in  England,  being  «0  miles  in  length,  from 
E.  to  W.  and  80  in  breadth  from  N.  to  S.  It  contains  5C;J 
parishes.  60  market  towns,  and  sends  30  members  to  parlia- 
ment. "The  principal  rivers  are  the  Tees,  that  divides  this 
county  from  Durham ;  the  Swale,  the  Youre,  llit-  Nyde,  the 
Ouse,  the  Waif,  the  Are,  the  Calder,  Ihe  Derwenf,  the 
Dun,  and  the  Hull  ;  besides  the  great  river  Humber,  which 
is  made  up  of  many  rivers.  The  air  is  in  general  temperate, 
but  pretty  cold  on  the  tops  of  the  hills,  and  on  the  borders  of 
Durham.  The  soil  in  some  places  is  very  fruitful,  in  some 
barren, gravelly,  and  stony,  and  in  others  moorish,  miry,  and 
fennv.  It  is  divided  into  tliree  Ridings,  the  Noilli,  West, 
and  East ;  besides  which  there  is  a  fourth  division,  called 
Ricliiiiondshire,  as  also  f'leveland.  Craven,  and  Hohlerness, 
which  are  all  included  in  the  three  Hidings.  In  so  cxtrnsive 
a  county  the    reductions  must  be  various,  as  wcil  as  the 
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msiiitficlures  ;  and  there  are  mines  of  iron,  lead,  and  coal. 
York  Is  the  principal  place. 

VOllK,  New,  one  of  the  United  provinces  of  North 
America.  It  is  bounded  on  the  K.  by  MassachnsettsBay ; 
im  the  N.  hy  Canada  ;  on  the  S.  bv  New  Jersey  ;  and  on 
the  W.  by  Delaware  River.  It  produces  corn,  alwunds  in 
cattle,  and  has  a  good  breed  of  horses;  and  the  inhabitants 
are  much  employed  in  fisheries.  They  export  a  f,aeat  deal 
of  dried  and  salted  fish  to  Europe  ;  as  also  log-wood,  traiu- 
0)1,  and  whalebone. 

YORK,  New,  a  city  of  N.  America,  capital  of  the  above 
state.  It  is  seated  at  the  S.  W.  point  of  an  island,  at  the 
confluence  of  Hudson  and  East  Rivers,  and  is  about  four 
miles  in  circumference.  The  situation  is  both  healthy  and 
pleasant.  Surrounded  on  all  sides  by  water,  it  is  refreshed 
by  coo!  breezes  in  summer,  and  the  air  in  winter  is  more 
temperate  than  in  other  places  under  the  same  parallel. 
Y'ork  island  is  15  miles  in  length,  aud  hardly  one  in  breadth. 
Escept  that  ofilliode  Island,  the  harbour  of  New  Y'^ork, 
(v/hicli  admits  ships  of  any  burden,)  is  the  best  of  the  United 
States.  A  few  houses  here  are  built  after  the  old  Dutch 
manner,  but  the  English  taste  has  prevailed  almost  a  century. 
Ill  time  of  peace,  more  commercial  business  is  done  here 
than  in  any  other  portin  the  United  Stales.  The  number  of 
riibabitauts  is  jjenerallv  regkoned  to  be  about  50,000^  Lat. 
40.  «.  N.  Ion.  74.  ij.  V\^ 

VOTCHliOU,  a  city  of  China,  of  tlie  first  rank,  in  the 
province  of  HouquanR,  situated  outheTontiusLake,  and  on 
the  Y'o'igtse  river,  67.j  miles  S.  of  Pckiu. 

Y'Ot',  (//«)  pi-oii.  yon;  the  accusative  plural  of  t!m,  thou. 
Sax.]  This  word  is  used  when  we  speak  to  more  than  one ; 
but  by  custom  has  been  applied,  by  way  of  ceremony,  even 
when  we  address  a  single  person.  It  is  sometimes  used  in. 
ilefiuiteiy  for  any  person,  in  the  same  sense  as  ou,  Fr.  "  But 
as  v</ii  come  near  it,  t/oit  see  nothing;  but  a  long  heap  of 
heavy  disjoiiued  clods."  Addisct.. 

Y'OU'GIIALL,  a  considerable  town  of  Ireland,  in  the 
<>ounty  of  Cork.  It  has  a  very  cor«modious  harbour,  and  a 
fine,  wolUdefended  quay.  It  is  sealed  at  the  uiouth  of  the 
liver  Blackwater,  lb  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Cork. 

YOUNCi,  (i/fi)!";)  s.  [yediig.  Sax. j'oHij-.  Belyj.]  not  born  many 
years;  beiri;  in  tlie  first  part  of  life  Tisjuratively,  isnorant, 
unexperienced.    Applied  to  vegetables,  newly  f;i'o»n. 

YOUNG,  (;/«)!"')  J.  I'-e  ott'sprins  of  animals  collectively. 

YOU'NOlSIl,  rt.  somewhat  vouuK. 

YOUXGSTEi;,  or  ^OU'NKER,  {;iu„her)  s.  [the  first 
Word  is  only  used]  a  voung  person  ;  a  word  of  contempt. 

YOUR,  ('/«'«)  ;"■"".  [euitn;  Sax. J  belonging  to  you.  It 
seems  to  be  ratiier  the  ;;enitive  plural  of  i/oini;  froni/jr,  you, 
Sax.  and  on  that  accoiuit  i^  seldom  used  hut  when  we  speak 
to  more  than  one,  unless  when  we  compliment  a  person; 
and  in  that  sense  it  is  that  wi-  add  the  .«  tinal,  a  sign  of  the 
tjerdiive  sinjiilar,  mare  particularly  so  when  the  substantive 
ijoes  before,  or  is  understood.  "  'Tismana!i;<d  by  an  abler 
iiaud  than  !/»KrV  Dri/d.    "  It  is  ;/0Hr's  to  transmit."     Pujie. 

I'OURSE'LF,  {yiirsilf)  pi-oti.  [from  your  and  self]  you, 
^  exclusive  of  any  other. 

Y'OUTH,  (i/fd/i)  s.  li/eiiirnth,  Sax.]  that  'part  of  life  which 
is  between chddhood  and  manhood,  jjcnerally  reckoned  from 
14  to  2S;  adolescence  ;  a  younjj  man.  Y'onng  men,  used 
collectively.     . 

\OVi^iiWL,(jiut/ifid) a.  young  ;  suitable  to  youth  ;  vi- 
gorous  ;  plavfu!. 

Y  [JCK,  s'.  [jockcn.  Belg.)  the  itch. 

YUi.E, .«.  lynil,  i^eol,  OT  ye/ml.  Sax.""  the  time  of  Christmas, 
or  Christmas-tide. 

YIJNN.'VN,  a  province  of  China,  S.  of  Setchtien  and 
Tliibct.  It  contains  21  citiesof  the  first  rank,  and  6-5  in  the 
second  and  third,  and  is  well  watered  wi!!i  rivers  and  lakes, 
which  P'lider  it  very  fruitful.  Gold  is  vrry  often  found  in 
the  sands  of  the  river.*,  aiifl  probablv  there  are  mines  of  the 
same  metal  in  the  niountaius  of  the  eastern  part.  There 
are  also  Coppermine^,  several  sorts  of  prcci<ms  stones, 
•jcsidc  musk,  benjamin,  lapis  laiiuli,  and  very  fine  marble. 


some  of  which  is  painted  of  divers  colours.  Tiiey  have  also 
excellent|}iorses,  which  arejstronpr  and  vij^jorous,  but  low  ;  as 
also  very  small  deer,  which  are  kept  for  U'<;ir  amusenieut. 

Y'UNNAN,  a  city  of  China,  of  the  <ii»t  rank,  capital  of 
a  province  of  the  same  name.  It  is  1 152  miles  S.  S.  W.  of 
Pekin. 

YU'NNING,  a  city  of  China,  of  the  first  rank,  in  thfr 
province  of  Ilonan.    It  is  430  miles  S.  of  Pekin. 

Y\J\,s.\i/eor,  Sax,]  the  hiccough.  It  is  sometimes  pro- 
nounced yex. 


ZIS  the  twenty-fourth  letter,  and  nineteenth  consonant  of 
our  alphabet ;  the  sound  of  which  is  formed  by  a  motion 
of  "the  tongue  from  the  palate  downwards  and  upwards  to  it 
again,  with  a  shutting  and  opening  of  the  teeth  at  the  same 
time.  This  letter  sounds  like  the  hard  s,  though  some  reckon 
it  a  double  consonant,  having  the  sound  of  ds ;  but  to  this 
others  object,  since  we  often  double  it,  as  in  puzzle,  muzzle, 
guzzle,  ikc.  Among  the  anticnts,  Z  was  a  numeral,  signi- 
fying 2000,  and,  with  a  dash  over  it,  thus,  z,  it  signified  20iK) 
times  2000,  or  four  millions.  It  is  placed  before  all  voivels, 
as  in  zany,  zeal,  zinc,  zodiac,  Zitnich  ;  but  before  none  of  the 
consonants,  except  /,  as  in  puzzle,  guzzle,  &c. 

ZACHARIAII,  or  ZECIIARlAlf,  a  canonical  book  of 
the  Old  Testament,  containing  the  predictions  of  Zechariah, 
the  son  of  Barachiah,  and  grandson  of  Iddo.  lie  is  the  ele- 
venth of  the  twelve  lesser  prophets.  He  entered  upon  the 
prophetic  othce  at  the  same  time  with  Ilaggai,  t.  e.  about 
627  years  before  the  Christian  a;ra,  and  was  sent  to  the  Jews 
upon  the  same  message,  to  reprove  them  for  their  backward- 
ness in  erecting  the  temple,  and  restoring  divine  worship  ; 
but  especially  for  the  disorder  of  their  lives  and  manners, 
which  could  not  but  derive  a  curse  upon  them.  This  pro- 
phet is  thelongestand  most  obscure  of  all  the  lesser  prophets, 
his  style  being  interrupted,  and  without  connexion. 

ZA'FFER,  ZA  FFAR,  ZA  FFIR,  or  ZA  FFlll-;,  s.  in  chy- 
mistry,  the  name  of  a  blue  substance,  of  the  hardness  of 
stone,  and  generally  supposed  to  be  a  native  fossil ;  but 
really  is  a  preparation  of  cobalt,  i.  e.  the  calx  of  that  mineral 
mixed  with  powdered  flints,  and  wetted  with  wateri 

ZAHA'RA,  or  The  Desert,  a  vast  country  of.AfVica, 
stretching  from  near  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  W.  to  Barca 
and  Nubia  on  the  E.  and  from  Biledulgerid  on  the  N".  toNi- 
gritia  and  the  river  Senegal  on  the  S.  "It  comprehends  a 
space  of  about  600  miles  from  N.  to  S.  and  1800  from  W.  to 
E.  The  inhabitants  are  a  mixture  of  Vvandering  nations, 
jiroccediiig  from  Arabs,  Moors,  Portuguese,  refiigees,  &c. 
subject  to  a  number  of  petty  princes.  The  commodities  are 
camels,  horned  cattle,  horses,  dates,  the  fat  and  feathers  of 
ostriches,  and  the  gum  Senegal. 

Z.'VNGUEBA'R,  a  country  of  Africa  little  known,  situ- 
ated on  the  eastern  coast,  between  lat.  2.  0.  N.  and  18. 0. 
S.  The  inhabitants  are  partly  of  the  Romish  faith,  and  Ma- 
hometans, but  mostly  Pagans.  The  Portuguese  trade  with 
the  natives  for  slaves,  ivory,  gold,  ostrich  feathers,  furs,  wax, 
and  drugs. 

ZANTE,  an  island  on  the  coast  of  the  Morea  in  the  Me- 
diterranean sea.  It  is  about  24  miles  long,  and  12  broad,  is 
a  very  fertile  spot,  and  is  noted  for  producing  currants. 

ZA'NY,  s.  a  person  who  endeavours  by  odd  gestures  and 
expressions  to  excite  laughter;  a  merry-andrcw,  or  butfoon. 

ZA'llA,  an  antient  and  considerable  city  of  Venice,  iu 
Dalmatia,  capital  of  a  county  of  the  same  name.  Math  a  har- 
bour. It  is  seated  in  a  plain,  upon  a  small  peninsula,  joined 
to  the  continent  by  an  isthmus  ofabout25  paces  jn  liicadth. 
On  the  side  of  the  citadel  it  is  very  well  fortilied.  Near 
the  clinrch.  which  the  Greeks  call  St.  Ilelia,  are  two  hand- 
some lluted  columns  of  the  Corinthian  order,  supposed  to 
have  been  part  of  the  temple  of  Jjino.  This  place  was 
formerly  much  more  considerable  than  at  present,  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  walls  being  now  but  two  miles,  and  the 
number  of  the  inhabitants  not  above  COOO.    There  are  very 
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